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HEN au- 
thors and 
‘orators and 


other thoughtful 
persons begin to 
probe round for the 
soul of Paris, as they 
so frequently do, 
they are apt to be- 
come a trifle maud- 
lin. “Paris,” they 
declare, making a 
sweeping gesture 
with the right hand 
and dashing a shin- 
ing tear from the 
left eye—‘“‘Paris 
smiles—and for- 
gets!” That is one 
of the favorite re- 
marks about Paris. 
She smiles—and 
forgets. 

I suppose the au- 
thors and orators 
know what it is that 
she forgets, but I 
don’t. It seems to 
me that Paris re- 
members everything 
that she ever knew. 
She smiles—ah, owi! 
as they say in Paris 
and its environs. 
Ah, owi! Shesmiles; 
and in spite of her 
smiles she remem- 
bers all things. She 
remembers all about 
the French Revolu- 
tion, and the whiff 
of grapeshot that 
left the scars on the 
front of the Church 
of St. Roch, and the 
proper way to serve beuf d la mode, and the method of making the front of a dress stay 
up when it has neither back nor shoulder straps to support it. She remembers the 
Emperor Julian, who was the first booster for Paris away back in the year 350 or 
thereabout, and she recalls the only true method of cooking the large and succulent 
snail which fattens on the vine leaves of Burgundy. She remembers, too, the Germans, 
and how they planned to take Paris and make a large and unsightly mess of it. Ah, oui! 
She remembers the Germans. Paris smiles, pirouettes slightly and exudes a whiff of 
intriguing perfume, thus elevating the spirits of the beholder; but anybody who thinks 
that the airiness of her behavior means that she has forgotten anything has several 
thinks coming to him. 
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When a Roman General Bought a Leetle Drink 


HAT neat phrase anent Paris smiling was invented by a Roman general about three 
weeks after the city was named. Long years ago there was nothing to Paris except an 
island in the Seine. The Parisii, a temperamental but lovable tribe of people who lived 
on the island, used to do practically nothing in the winter except stand round the 
edges of the island and watch the water rise, just’as so many of them have done every 
winter since then. In the spring and summer and autumn they devoted themselves to 
fighting, occasionally varying the monotony by selling bead bags to foreigners or by 
trying to catch fish from the Seine, though there have been no fish in the Seine since the 
Post-Pliocene period. That was long ago, but the activities of the early Parisii will strike 
familiar chords in the breasts of those who have encountered the more modern Parisians. 
The Germans who have encountered them will find something vaguely reminiscent in the 
reference to their fighting. Julius Cesar conquered the early residents of Paris, but that 
_ was probably because they only fought in the spring, summer and autumn. In later days 
_they have also taken to fighting in the winter, when the occasion demands it, any 
this fact has been particularly impressed on the Germans at one time and another 
during recent years. In the early days of the Roman occupation of the island they 
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Versailles From the Air 


called the island 
Lutetia. They built 
palaces on it, and 
their friends used to 
come up from Rome 
to visit them and 
buy bead bags and 
laugh at the idea of 
the natives trying 
to catch fish in the 
Seine. Later the 
Romans changed 
the name of the 
island to Parisea 
Civitas, and almost 
immediately abbre- 
viated the name to 
Paris. 

About three 
weeks after this 
change occurred, as 
I started to say at 
the beginning of the 
last paragraph, a 
Roman general 
came back to Paris 
from London, where 
he had been living 
for weeks on boiled 
meat and boiled po- 
tatoes and boiled 
carrots and boiled 
fish and suet pud- 
ding. The time was 
winter, and he had 
had no heat in his 
London lodgings. 
The weather, more- 
over, had been cold 
and rainy and foggy, 
and whenever. he 
went outdoors he 
got his feet wet. It 
had been a most 
depressing sojourn. 
The crossing, moreover, had been extremely rough, and most of the waves in the Channel 
had attempted to climb into his lap, so that his armor had rusted badly. He came 
rolling into Paris at night, as everyone does, and as he wandered grouchily up the 
Boulevard St. Michel toward the Roman baths the people in the restaurants gave him 
the Chautauqua salute and shouted to him to come invand have an apéritif. Several chic 
young women hailed him gayly and wanted to know whether he wasn’t anxious to buy 
just one leetle drink. The moon shone down through a hole in the clouds, and a cab 
driver passed him, cracking his whip and singing a gay melody in a wheezy voice. The 
streets were crowded and care-free midinettes were exclaiming ecstatically over the 
bead bags in the windows. The general decided to buy a leetle drink. It was then 
that the remark about the smiling of Paris sprang into being. 

‘Paris,’ said the general as he removed his helmet and banged it on the marble 
table top in order to attract the attention of a waiter who was completely absorbed 
in a domino tournament in which two of the guests had been engaged since early in the 
afternoon—“ Paris smiles—and forgets.”’ 


Lives Spent Leaping From Crisis to Crisis 


E MEANT that the general atmosphere, after the gloom of London, was highly 
exhilarating, but that he was slightly disappointed because nobody showed any signs 
of wishing to hear about his hard trip and burst into tears over it. Whenever Paris has 
her troubles she always manages to conceal them. She sings and she smiles, but she 
refuses to sob bitterly over the woes of others. If others wish to join in her songs and 
her smiles, very good, not to say trés bon. But if they do not wish they may make of 
themselves an absence. Ah, oui! But the general, being tired and cross, sprang the 
remark about smiling—and forgetting. And that canard has been going ever since, like 
the bit of fiction to the effect that homemade rum is good to drink. 
One has evidence that Paris does not forget as soon as he sets foot in it late at night. 
One always arrives in Paris at night, anyway, and one always arrives late, because no 
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French trains ever get anywhere on time these days. This 
is known as the crise du transportation—the transportation 
crisis. Life in France is just one darned crise after another. 
No day goes by without its crise, and every morning and 
every afternoon the eighty or ninety or one hundred Parisian 
papers announce in glaring headlines that another crise 
has struck town. Sometimes two or three new crises start 
crising on the same day, and the Parisians work them- 
selves into a severe lather over the situation. Everyone in 
all the restaurants shrugs his shoulders so violently that 
the floors shake and the windows rattle. But before there 
can be a crise d’emotion the disturbing crise passes, and on 
the following day there is anew crise to distract the mind 
and excite the fancy. 

We were speaking, however, of arriving in Paris late at 
night. One usually arrives from two to six hours late, but 
always late. One is fresh from the hard-boiled foods and 
the clammy fogs of London, and the very atmosphere of 
Paris is elevating and stimulating. One sees strong men 
kissing each other on the station platform. One catches 
the odor of intoxicating perfumes. 

“Aha!” says one, ‘‘this is indeed the life, then!” 

And one goes out to get a taxicab. One immediately is 
confronted by a crise—the taxicab crise. It is not an 
extremely serious crise, but whenever one is particularly 
anxious to get into a Parisian taxicab and is just about to 
do so somebody usually comes up behind him and hauls 
him off by the coat tails and gets into the taxicab himself 
and goes away. However, by screaming at the top of 
one’s lungs and shaking one’s fists violently at the persons 
who are also desirous of obtaining the taxicab one can 
usually obtain it for himself. And when he has done so 
and is riding away in it he remembers one of the things 
that Paris won’t forget—to wit, the fact that the Battle 
of the Marne was won by taxicabs. 


Staunch Taxi Heroes of the Marne 


the German hordes were sweeping into the 

t of France in 1914 General Gallieni mobilized the 

vo Of Paris, loaded them with poilus and rushed them 

out against the Germans. Byso doing he delivered a violent 
and unexpected blow, and the Germans were defeated. 
But the taxicabs are still doing business. Some of them, it 
is true, are doing it on only one cylinder, and that one 
cylinder is frequently afflicted with serious pulmonary 
troubles. Somehow or other, though, they manage to 
stagger along. And everybody who rides in them remem- 
bers the Battle of the Marne. He feels quite sure that his 
particular taxicab was one of the staunch band that 
rushed the poilus to the Front in 1914. It has a sunken 
look round the middle that convinces him that it has 
probably carried enormous loads of poilus across vast 
stretches of shell holes and trenches. If he tries to per- 
suade the chauffeur to take him up a hill he is frequently 
refused. If one wishes to go up to Montmartre, which is 
along, hard pull, one 
usually has to tackle 
three or four taxi 
drivers before meet- 
ingwith anysuccess. 

“What!” exclaims 
the bearded driver, 
cocking an ear at the 
distressed coughs of 
his engine, ‘‘mount 
that great ascent 
there with this poor 
little one? Sacred 
name of asmall dog, 
but no!” 

And his machine 
goes lurching off in 
search of someone 
who will be content 
to stay on level 
ground. 

They don’t steer 
as well as they 
might, these vet- 
erans of the Great 
War. They collide 
with each other fre- 
quently, and it then 
devolves upon 
everyone connected 
with the collision to 
make as passionate 
an outcry as pos- 
sible in order to 
establish his inno- 
cence. Thisisarule 
which no Parisian 
ever forgets, any 
more than he forgets 
the excellent rule 
which provides that 
any person who is so 
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careless as to allow himself to be hit by an automobile shall 
at once be taken into custody and immured in the near- 
est jail unless he is in such shape as to require the atten- 
tions of a surgeon or an undertaker. 

Because of this law Paris is unfamiliar with the type of 
person who walks slowly across the road in front of an 
approaching automobile glaring at it contemptuously in 
order to show that he is not only as good as the auto- 
mobilist but several times better. In the event of a col- 
lision, however, everybody is guilty until he can prove his 
innocence, and the only way to prove one’s innocence in 
Paris is to make a noise about it. As soon as a collision 
occurs a large jury of onlookers, with several gendarmes 
as judges, assemble round the wreckage. The sufferers 
emerge from the heap and at once begin to shriek and 
howl and swear. The judges and the jury listen carefully. 
When the shrieks and howls and curses of one party be- 
come weaker than those of the others the weaker side is 
marched off to the police station. The reasoning of the 
onlookers is simplicity itself. If aman makes a lot of noise 
he does so because he believes that his cause is just. 
If his cause is unjust he will be unable to speak about 
it as fluently as he might otherwise speak. So when 
an argument rises the loudest talker commands the most 
respect. 

The crise of transportation is the first crise which one 
encounters when entering Paris, but before one goes away 
one hears of as many crises as there are patriots in Poland— 
almost. There is the crise of money, the crise of coal, the 
crise of food, the crise of lodging, the crise of clothing, the 
crise of building material, the crise of sugar, the crise of 
inundation, the crise of taxes, the crise of passports and 
countless other minor crises. We have the same thing at 
home, but we are not as attentive to details as are the 
Parisians. When strictly fresh eggs are brought from their 
year’s sojourn in the Hoboken cold-storage plants and put 
on sale at $1.20 a dozen we emit a few wild shrieks of 
agony in the privacy of our homes, after which we calm 
down and talk about the servant problem or presidential 
candidates. In Paris, however, when eggs work up to 
eight francs a dozen there is a crise des eufs. The news- 
papers put it on the front page and great numbers of 
women have hysterics. Men walk round clutching their 
heads with their hands and ejaculating that frightful 
French oath, ‘Name of a name of a name of a name,” in 
hoarse gutturals. The crise passes, as all crises do, until 
eggs hit eight frances and ten centimes a dozen. Then the 
crise des eufs takes place all over again. 

Early last winter the French euf for eating purposes 
stood at nine frances sixty centimes a dozen. There had 
been a crise with every ten-centime advance. Considering 
the enormous number of things which are capable of hay- 
ing a crise, one would expect the Parisians to be exhausted 
from the violence of their emotions. But they area tireless 
people—simple and tireless—and they bear up under the 
strain remarkably well. 


Another View of Versailles 


April 35,1920 


The crise of money is probably the crise which causes 
the most excitement in Paris, though each and every crise 
as it appears seems to give rise to the absolute apex of 
excitement. The crise of money strikes at the very vitals 
of the nation, and every Parisian wants every American 
to know all about it so that he will go home and use his 
influence with the Treasury Department to have credits 
extended to France in order that French money may soon 
be as good as it ever was and so that when the one and 
a half million Americans arrive on the Continent in the 
spring and summer, as rumor says that they will, they will 
have to pay a dollar for five francs’ worth of French goods 
instead of fifty cents, as they sometimes do to-day. 

There are some sections of Paris where an American 
won’t be able to get anything at half price unless the shop- 
keepers are both deaf and blind, and I have noted no over- 
whelming number of blind Parisian shopkeepers, or of deaf 
ones either. Many of those who sell luxuries—and luxuries 
are the things which a large part of the visiting Americans 
will buy —can raise prices on an American in about nothing 
and two-fifths seconds. But such things as food and 
clothing look cheap to an American, though at the same 
time they appear so high to a Parisian that he gets dizzy 
looking up at them. 


The Ups and Downs of French Exchange 


NE gets an idea of Paris prices from listening to the 

conversation of one of the many American expatriates 
who live in Paris. These people, most of whom have small 
incomes, moved to France because they could live there 
very cheaply. They could have a commodious furnished 
apartment for fifteen dollars a month, procure a marvelous 
cook for six or eight dollars a month and live most com- 
fortably on a thousand dollars a year. These people are 
suffering keenly under present conditions and are actually 
thinking of going back to the United States. At least they 
are talking about it. Probably they will never go so far 
as to take the actual step, but they have contracted the 
habit of saying that with French prices where they are 
they might as well live in the United States. They are 
very bitter over it and act as though the United States 
were wholly to blame for daring to allow high prices to 
exist. It is evident that they expect a great deal of pity, 
these expatriated Americans, but as to whether they 
deserve it or not I shall not attempt to say. 

When I arrived in Paris early in the winter ten francs 
could be purchased with one American dollar, whereas in 
prewar days a dollar was equivalent to only five francs. 
A few days later one dollar would purchase almost eleven 
and a half francs. Still a few days later the rate was again 
ten frances for a dollar. 

I take this opportunity of repeating that large financial 
affairs are as much of an enigma to me as the internal 
mechanism of a reciprocating engine would be to an un- 
clothed black man from the shores of Lake Albert Nyanza, 
yet I have a per- 
sistent feeling that 
when a commodity, 
whether it be money 
or garbage pails or 
hair nets or hop 
poles, sells for five 
dollars on one day 
and seven dollars on 
the second day and 
four dollars and a 
half on the third 
day there is some- 
thing about the pro- 
ceeding that gives 
rise to a strong odor 
of fish—and no 
mean fish either. It 
also seems to me 
that there is no par- 
ticular reason why 
on a given day in 
the city of Paris 
reputable banking 
institutions should 
differ so widely in 
the rates at which 
they exchange 
American money 
into French frances. 
As things stand, 
Americans must 
shop from place to 
place with their © 
American dollars, 
hunting for a bank — 
which will give the 
best rate. 

The low value of 
the france is having 

(Continued on ~ 
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of Meyne, was six years old he began to read, 

Whereupon his aunts looked at each other 
and decided to weed the library. “‘If it is humanly 
possible to prevent it,’’ said Lady Mar- 
garet, “that dear child shall never fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps.” 

They started on the first shelf—Lady 
Margaret and Lady Felicia.’ I will tell 
you about Lady Felicia later, but fitst 
I want to tell you about those books. 

“Oh, bother!’’ burst out Lady Mar- 
garet at last. “Why is it that every 
book must have a ro-o-o-mance in it?”’ 
You should have seen the curl of her 
lip when she spoke that hateful word. 
“‘TIsn’t there anything else in the world 
worth writing about,’’ she continued, 
“except this everlasting topic of so- 
called love?” 

Lady Felicia sighed a little and looked 
thoughtful as well as she could for her 
double chin. Before disgrace had fallen 
upon the Meynes she, too, had had her 
dreams of romance. 

““What are we going to do then?” 
she asked, looking at the heap of books 
which her sister had already thrown 
upon the floor. “‘We can’t throw all the 
books away like this.” 

But Lady Margaret wasn’t a master- 
ful woman for nothing. 

“T know what we'll do!” said she. 
“We'll lock the library up, and that 
will give us a place to put those other 
things too.” 

The remark was obscure, but Lady 
Felicia understood it. With dignity the 
butler was called, and with even greater 
dignity he called the footman. 

On the landing of the stairs was a 
statue of Diana—one knee eternally 
crooked, one hand eternally shading 
her eyes while she watched for game. 
There in the dower house of Meyne 
Castle she had stood upon that landing 
for at least a hundred and fifty years, 
but now she suddenly found herself 
moved to the library, staring hard at 
sixteen feet of British poets and wonder- 
ing possibly whether these were proper 
game or not. Smaller pieces of statuary 
soon joined her, including Paul and 
Virginia from the drawing-room. * 

“Tye often wondered what those 
young uns were running away from,” 
said the footman in an unchaperoned 
moment. 

“Running away from his little lord- 
ship upstairs, as nearly as I can make 
it out,” said Benson, unbending a little. ‘I believe the 
ladies are apprehensive that he may turn out to be a chip 
of the old block.” 

They winked at each other in a rather stolid manner— 
for themselves, they were proud of the gossip surrounding 
the last three Marquises of Meyne—and were nearly 
caught in the act by Lady Margaret. 

“The pictures next,’’ said she. 

In this branch of art they scored heavily, not even 
sparing the fifth Marchioness of Meyne, who was young 
and coquettish, with lips that peeped over the top of her 
fan like cherries over a garden wall. It was she, according 
to one theory, who had brought Old Ned into the family, 
the fifth marquis having made a runaway match with 
her—which has a dreadful sound if you say it in just the 
right way. They carried her to the library and there they 
left her with her face to the wall—young, smiling and 
coquettishly biding her time. 

When the exiles had been covered with sheets, the win- 
dows fastened and the blinds drawn, the butler locked the 
door and Lady Margaret carried the key to her room, 

“There,” she said to Felicia. ‘I feel safer.” And after 
hiding the key she added: ‘‘Let us go now and see how the 
dear child is getting on with his lessons.” 

Lady Felicia said nothing—perhaps after such an excur- 
sion into the land of beautiful dreams she was thinking of 
her own vanished visions; but together they went up- 
stairs to the room where the Honorable Frankie was 
receiving instruction from an old mutton-faced misogynist 
who had been selected largely because of his views and 
who had such a low opinion of women that even Lady 
Margaret felt uncomfortable in his presence. As they 
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The Last of the Meynes Was Sitting Very Quietly in the Hall, Staring Out 


at Meyne Castle 


approached the door they heard yoices within, and Eve- 
like then they stopped to listen. 

“‘M-i-l-k, milk,” the Honorable Frankie was spelling, 
evidently out of a book. 

“Yes, yes—go on,” said the mournful voice of his tutor. 

“T have that for my b’e’kfast every morning. P-a-i-l, 
pail. That’s a pail.” 

“Yes, yes—go on.” 

“*G-o-l-d, gold—that’s what Benson’s buttons are 
made of.” 

“Go on; go on.”’ 

“‘M-a-i-d, maid.’ And after a puzzled pause, ‘‘What’s 
a maid, Mr. Rowland?” he asked. 

“Ah, my poor boy!” said Old Mutton-Face in his 
deepest, most mournful voice. ‘‘You’ll find out soon 
enough, I’m afraid!” 

I 

4 her Honorable Frankie wasn’t very old when he began 

to sense the fact that there was something wrong in the 
world—something mysterious and rather awful—and 
something which centered closely round himself. The truth 
being held from him, he set his young imagination to 
work—and it worked like yeast. He began to be nervous 
when left alone in the dark, and never showed himself 
when he heard strange voices downstairs. 

“1 wish Frankie weren’t so shy,” said Lady Felicia 
one day. 

“I’m glad he is!” said Lady Margaret in her snappiest 
manner. 

Which ended that. 

Not long afterward the last of the Meynes was sitting 
very quietly in the hall downstairs, perched upon a 
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window seat and staring out at Meyne Castle, which 
stood so nobly on its cliff overlooking the sea, when 
he heard voices in the pantry where the butler and 
the footman were polishing the silver. 

“His little lordship grows to look 
more like his father every day,’ was 
Benson’s first remark that caught 
Frankie’s attention. 

“Chip o’ the old block,” was the 
footman’s answer. 

“T’ve been wondering lately whether 
he will open the castle when he comes 
of age.” 

“Not likely. Costs a mint of money 
to run that place, and they didn’t leave 
much behind them—the larst three mar- 
quises. If you arsk me, they were lucky 
to have the dower house here when the 
crash came.” 

“Poor little chap, he looks very 
downhearted at times. I can only ’ope 
that he won’t come to his father’s bad 
end.” - 

“Ah, God forbid! But what’s bred 
in the bone, I’ve always said, it’s sure 
to come out in the flesh.” 

Tough nourishment for any child. 

‘‘Margaret,’”’ said Lady Felicia one 
day, looking as serious as a very stout 
lady can ever look, especially when she 
has a sentimental turn of mind, “I 
wonder if we are doing quite the right 
thing by Frankie.” 

‘What on earth do you mean?” 
demanded Lady Margaret. 

“T mean—keeping him so secluded— 
andallthat. It seems to me,” she almost 
tearfully continued, ‘‘that we should 
let him go out among people. And when 
he gets older, if we tried to get him 
married just as soon as we could to 
some nice sweet girl ¥ 

Whereupon Lady Margaret rose in 
her wrath—like a large black horse sud- 
denly rearing to the perpendicular— 
and that ended that. 

Thus grew the Honorable Frankie, 
ninth Marquis of Meyne, and bit by 
bit he put things together as growing 
children do. He couldn’t find all the 
pieces to complete the puzzle, but he 
had enough to keep him busy. When 
the war broke out he was fourteen 
years old, which pleased his aunts im- 
mensely. 

“Tt’ll soon be over,’’ they told each 
other. ‘‘He’ll never have to go.” 

In this, however, they reckoned with- 
out the second wind of Mars. Frank- 
ie’s eighteenth birthday found him in 
khaki—a tall, handsome, manly lad and perilously like his 
father—so much so that before he went away Lady Mar- 
garet sent for the Bishop of Meyne, and he and Frankie 
were in the study for the greater part of the afternoon. 
When they came out the young man held himself more 
than upright and his mouth was tightly pressed against 
his teeth in the manner which is sometimes described as 
keeping a stiff upper lip. 

“You'll remember, my boy?” said the Bishop as they 
shook hands in parting. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll remember.” 

‘‘ And your promise to me—you will not forget that?” 

“No, sir, I shall not forget that.”’ 

Within an hour Frankie had joined his regiment, and 
the next few years of his life can be summarized in a few 
words: Training camp, Salonika, Egypt, France and home. 
It was a course of travel that he will not forget in a hurry, 
but never once did he fail to keep a stiff upper lip, and 
never once did he forget his promise to the bishop. 

Whenever Mars had met him on the journey he had 
followed grimly after and had made a good job of it. But 
whenever What’s-Her-Name—that other divinity forwhom 
another planet is named—had suddenly appeared before 
him on his travels, the last of the Meynes had emulated a 
certain Pharisee of old. He had turned his head and had 
crossed the road and had passed by safely on the other 
side. 


qr 
N FRANKIP’S second furlough he had come to grips 
with the family finances. They were hard to grasp, 
consisting mainly of involved transactions, intricate en- 
tails and the thinnest of thin air. 
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“But look here,” he protested, coming once too often 
to a vanishing balance, “‘there’s the castle, you know. 
Couldn’t we rent that?” 

“Hardly here, I’m afraid, My Lord,” said the banker. 
“Frightfully expensive to keep up—we are all more or less 
strapped just now—and to tell you the truth, since your 
father’s—er—accident, I think the place has a bit of a 
doleful reputation. 

“Still, one of my partners is going to New York before 
long. Shall I get him to see if he can do anything for you 
over there?” 

“T wish you would,” said Frankie. 

And it so happened that a few months later old Commo- 
dore Beckett, rising one morning in his Fifth Avenue 
mansion, first read that the Constitution of the United 
States had been rebound with a white ribbon, and turning 
testily over to the financial pages to see what effect this 
might have upon the markets of the world his eyes were 
presently caught by a rather striking advertisement offer- 
ing Meyne Castle to rent for a term of years. 

“Planned by Bullfinch.”” That meant next to nothing 
in the commodore’s life. 

“Built on a magnificent site overlooking English Chan- 
nel and Atlantic Ocean.’’ The old boy smelled blue water 
there, and vigorously inhaled it. 

“Private harbor. Dockage for yachts. Fully furnished. 
Hangings by Kydde. Picture gallery containing numerous 
masters, including Gainsborough, Romney ——” 

Now, aside from the speed of his yacht, which was more 
a sporting matter than anything else, the commodore was 
famed for three collections—his Romneys, his emeralds 
and his vintages—but of all these he was proudest of his 
vintages. 

“Confound their impudence! They’ll be confiscating 
everything in bottles yet,’ he angrily told himself, his 
mind reverting to the cataclysm on the first page. ‘‘Pour- 

Tohannesburger 783 down the sewer and dumping 

1iteau Yquem into the river!” 

ie thoughtfully looked at the ad- 
sitisement again. 

“One thing sure,” he continued, 
“there’ll be no bottle smashing over 
there in a hurry. ‘Private harbor. 
Dockage.’ Mmm! And when all’s 
said and done, it’s not much farther 
than Miami and back. Yes, by Jove, 
I do believe I’ve solved it! Anyhow, 
I'll look into it.” 

And the commodore did look into 
it. Before the month was over he 
had sailed for London, the keys of 
Meyne Castle were in his possession 
and a London firm of decorators had 
received a commission which made 
them forget that there had ever been 
awar. But the commodore couldn’t 
forget it. His only offspring had 
been in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces for nearly two 
years. 

“‘Going to stop there, too, from the 
looks of it, till the very last Yank 
comes out,” said the commodore in 
his proud but testy manner. ‘‘That’s 
Jake all over, Better send a wire, 
though.” 

He chewed the end of his pencil 
for a moment and then wrote as 
though all in a breath: 

War over. Have rented Meyne Cas- 
tle, Meyne Harbor, England. When 
can you meet me there? Por. 


Keen and bright as a bit of sword 

play came the answer next morning: 

Expecting leave few days. Will meet 

you Meyne Castle next week. Why 

not get option on Tower of London? 
Iv JAKE. 


HEN Frankie returned home 

for good it didn’t take his aunts 
long to see the change which had 
taken place in him. 

“Do you notice how he’s altered?” 
said Lady Felicia. 

Lady Margaret uneasily nodded. 

“His father had just such an air 
of authority,”’ continued Felicia, “‘but 
I never thought Frankie would have 
it too!” 

“Tt’s thewar,”’said Lady Margaret. 
“He'll get over it.’’ But to tell the 
truth, she was worried. ‘‘T’ll tele- 
phone the bishop,” she thought. But 
the bishop, she discovered, was in 
Southampton that week, and no one 
seemed to know just when he would 
be back. 


While this was on Frankie was taking a walk; and 
though he had no given destination in view, his steps led 
him toward the home of his fathers. Standing in the road, 
he was still noticing the changes at the castle which had 
been brought about by the commodore’s magic wand 
when a car stopped and a remarkably pretty girl spoke 
to him. 

“You are the Marquis of Meyne?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Frankie without half looking and not notic- 
ing that her scarf had fallen into the road. 

“T thought you were.’ She laughed a little, though 
surely there was no need for it. “‘Now that you’re back,” 
she said, “‘we’re going to have a victory ball—and we are 
all so excited.” 

It might have been contagious. The girl was now lean- 
ing over the wheel as though she were possibly trying to 
capture the other’s averted glance, and her voice went 
down to a lower, deeper note that seemed to have the 
strange effect of making everything else in the world 
shut up. 

“T think a committee is going to call on you to-morrow,” 
she said; ‘‘but what I want to say is—pl-l-l-ease set the 
date for next Thursday evening. I’ve a special reason for 
asking.”’ 

After the car had gone it struck the young marquis that 
he ought to have answered her, even though she had hardly 
waited for any reply. 

“Funny how they make the cheeks burn,” he mused, 
verifying this phenomenon. ‘Ears, too, it seems.” And 
speculating a little upon insufficient data, he continued: 
“I wonder if they affect other chaps this way too. Or 
whether it’s a bit of the governor in me, and sent as a sort 
of a warning.” 

It was then that he saw the scarf in the road. 

“Scented,” he thought, verifying this as well—and sud- 
denly thrust it into the pocket of the light raincoat which 
he was wearing, as though it were burning his fingers, 
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His first clear reaction was to let the victory ball go 
hang. But on the other hand—to set himself up as a prig 
when, after all, they were only trying to be decent with 
him—there wasn’t anything particularly appealing in that. 

“T say, they’re going to give a victory ball,” he an- 
nounced when he returned home. “I understand a com- 
mittee is going to call here to-morrow.” 

Lady Margaret tried to influence him by the austerity 
of her eye. 

“T’m glad you never learned to dance,” she said. 

“Oh, one doesn’t have to dance,” he carelessly replied 
in his new manner of authority. ‘‘What gets over me is: 
Where do you suppose I had better receive this com- 
mittee?” ; 

“It depends upon who they are,” said Lady Margaret 
shortly. ‘Ordinarily of course the drawing-room would 
be the place.”’ 

“Looks awfully shabby, though, don’t you think, dear? 
When the next quarter’s rent for the castle comes in I’ll 
have the furniture reupholstered for you—and something 
done to the walls. But how about this other room—the 
one that’s always shut? Would that do?” 

Lady Margaret felt her authority slipping with every 
tick of the clock. 

“You can’t go in there,” she said in sudden alarm. 
“That’s locked.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it is. Time it was opened up a bit. 
Don’t you think so, dear? Where’s the key?” 

“It—it’s lost,” she told him, grasping at the last straw. 

Frankie rattled the knob more in contemplation than 
enterprise, but with the settling of time the door and the 
casement had sprung a little, each in a contrary direction. 
The result was that under Frankie’s handling the bolt of 
the lock suddenly slipped out of its guard and, the door 
opening, the young Marquis of Meyne walked in. 

“Hello, everybody!’’ he cheerfully cried in his newborn 
manner of authority. ‘Let’s have a little light here, shall 
we?”’ He opened the shutters and 
pulled up the shades. It was nearly 
dark outside. 

“Jolly old room,” he said, looking 
at the paneled ceiling and the walls 
lined with books. “We'll have a little 
more light though.” 

Round the walls were old-fashioned 
gas fixtures, each surrounded by a 
fall of time-mellowed beads. One by 
one Frankie lit them, and when he 
came to the last two their soft light 
flooded the waiting group of shrouded 
forms below—that group which had 
been biding its time in patience for 
nearly twenty years. 

“Hello!” said Frankie, drawing 
the cover off Diana. ‘‘What’s this?” 

Lady Margaret near the doorway 
was just feeling herself sliding over 
the brink .of catastrophe when Ben- 
son, the butler, appeared to announce 
a visitor. 

“The new curate is calling, My 
Lady,” said he. 

Vv 

qwee Reverend Mr. Courtney was 

young and earnest. He was also 
six feet one, thought nothing of sit- 
ting all night at the bedside of a poor 
parishioner, and though he had been 
but a month at Meyne Harbor, he 
had already founded a boxing club, 
where he amused himself by landing 
fully and freely on the noses of sin- 
ners and scoffers under the hollow 
pretense of giving them lessons in 
the manly art of self-defense. 

He had called at the dower house 
twice before without making any 
noticeable ripple, but when Lady 
Margaret saw him looming large at 
the other end of the hall that late 
afternoon she made the indescrib- 
able gesture which indicates 
“Saved!” and quickly went to meet 
him. 

““You have never met my nephew, 
the marquis?” she asked. 

“The pleasure is yet to be mine, 
My Lady,” he earnestly assured her. 

She hurried him toward the library 
with a speed that all but made the 
curate break into a trot. Hearing 
this commotion, Frankie turned and 
immediately met the Reverend Mr. 
Courtney. While they chatted Lady 
Margaret unobtrusively covered 
Diana. 

“Very warm in here; shall we go 
to the drawing-room?” she asked, 
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walking to the door in the manner of one who is leading a 
file of three. 

“We'll join you there a little later, dear,’ said Frankie. 
“Myself,’”’ he added to the curate. “TI like this old room. 
Been shut up for nearly a quarter of a century, they tell 
me. Be careful of the dust.’ 

“Oh, I’m used to dust, My Lord. Lived in it nearly five 
years—both in its dry and liquid state. That’s a jolly 
thing,” he said, walking 
over to a man in armor. 
“Fancy being a chaplain in 
canonicals like those!” 

In the hall Lady Mar- 
garet had sent Benson for 
tea, and was now listening 
to the conversation in the 
library. 

“Splendid old volumes 
here,” the curate was say- 
ing. 

“By Jove, a man could 
live and die in a room like 
this—that is, of course, if 
he had sufficient exercise.” 

This tickled Frankie, 
though he hardly knew 
why. 

“Look here,” he said, 
“are you busy this eve- 
ning?” 

“No, My Lord.” 

“Then stay to dinner, 
and you can help me place 
some of these things.” 

In the hall Lady Mar- 
garet heard a noise like the 
drawing of cloths over ir- 
regular objects. 

““He’s uncovering 
them!” she breathed, and 
her whole body seemed to 
take upon itself the nature 
of a breathless palpitant 
ear. 

“B-e-a-u-tiful!’’ said the 
curate. “Paul and Virginia, 
you know, running away 
from the storm. A mag- 
nificent piece of bronze!’’ 

“Tt’s all right then, you 
think?’ 

“Oh, nothing but, My 
Lord!” 

“You don’t think it’s— 
er—er ” 

“Oh, not at all, My 
Lord. Honi soit, you know.”’ 

“Very well, I’ve a good 
mind to put it over here be- 
tween the windows. And 
now this picture. What do 
you think of that?” 

“Wood nymphs dancing 
in a forest, I should say. 
Wonderful—the way the 
light streams through the 
leaves! Do you know, a 
forest often reminds one 
of a cathedral, especially 
in the autumn, when one 
gets the stained-glass effect. 
Priceless! Perfectly price- 
less!” 

“So much for that.” Now what about this marble—the 
one with her face turned to the books?” 

“‘Let’s turn her round—shall we?” 

In the hall Lady Margaret looked like one who has sud- 
denly discovered that she has just ordered tea for a serpent. 

“Diana, apparently—the immortal huntress,”’ said the 
curate. “‘What classical outlines! Not at all like the mod- 
ern figure. Ha! I remember I used to wonder if the 
feminine form had changed since the time of old Praxiteles. 
But one day it struck me—it’s the corset, you know.” 

“The what?” 

“The corset. The corset, you know.” 

In the hall Lady Margaret had already started for the 
stairs. 

“‘There’s a train for Southampton at seven in the morn- 
ing,” she exclaimed to herself, ‘and I’ll bring the bishop 
back with me if I have to carry him in my arms!” 


vi 


bee dinner Frankie called in Benson to help them. 
Lady Margaret showed her displeasure by staying 
upstairs; and Lady Felicia stayed up, too, for fear of 
offending her sister. Poor Lady Felicia, she had grown 
stouter than ever, and often sat at her window looking out 
at life as though it were a cruel puzzle and quite keyond 


any solution which she could bring to bear. Downstairs 
Benson listened with dignity to Frankie’s instructions; 
and then with greater. dignity he called his footman. 

“’Is Lordship wishes some of these pieces returned to 
their places,” said he. 

The perfection of their manners was a precious thing to 
see. Age had silvered both their crowns and mellowed 
well their memories, but beyond a slight tremor of the 
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footman’s upper plate neither of them displayed emotion. 
Upon reflection it was decided to hang the fifth mar- 
chioness over the fireplace. Otherwise the original program 
was carried out. 

“T wish we had a place for this,” said the curate, picking 
up a bisque. And possibly wishing to give the butler and 
the footman something to fill their ears he added, “It is 
much too delectable a piece to reconsign to oblivion.” 

As a matter of fact it was a figure of Pan piping dance 
music to a Thessalonian Miss Bo-peep. -She’wore a gray 
drapery and vaguely reminded Frankie of the girl who had 
spoken to him that afternoon. 

“Begging your pardon, sir,’ said Benson,: visibly im- 
pressed by the curate’s words, “‘it used to stand upon the 
grand piano in the drawing-room.” 

Frankie was busy at the moment and at first didn’t 
realize that the curate had followed Benson across the hall 
to the drawing-room. 

“*T don't know whether I can play thisfrom memory, but 
I'll try,’* the curate presently called out, and after a chord 
or two he started upon a very old-fashioned minuet. 

In her room upstairs Lady Felicia listened and the tears 
rose to her eyes. Before sorrow had come to the Meynes 
she herself had often practiced that same piece—a blue- 
eyed girl in pantalets with all the world before her like a 


beautiful book that was still to be read—-a book with 
dreams and romance on its every golden page. 

“T don’t care what Margaret says,” she finally thought, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘If he could only find some nice 
sweet girl that interested him ——” 

Downstairs Frankie was sitting in the library watching 
the curate across the hall. The minuet ended and a waltz 
of Moszkowski’s followed—a tuneful, breathless treble 
asking questions of a reas- 
suring bass and _ finally 
joining it in tremendous 
harmony. 

Though Frankie didn’t 

know it, the curate had 
temporarily forgotten him 
and was playing to an in- 
visible audience of one 
whose picture in a silver 
case was in the upper left- 
hand pocket of his waist- 
coat. 
: The result of this was 
music with a message, and 
though the young marquis 
didn’t consciously grasp its 
meaning, something told 
him that he was receiving 
tidings of importance. 
Again he thought of the 
girl who had spoken to him 
that afternoon—of the 
scarf which she had 
dropped. 

““Careful!’”’ he suddenly 
cautioned himself. ‘‘This 
is the sort of thing you’ve 
got to look out for, you 
know!” 

He rose, a bit unsteady, 
and browsed among the 
books. rr 

The first was Keats: 


Woman, when I behold thee, 
flippant, vain, 

Inconstant, childish, proud 
and full of fancies 


He didn’t read 
more lines. 

Thesecond volumewhich 
he opened was Byron, and 
one glance in that was 
enough. 

“T think I’ll walk with 
you as far as the Cliff 
Road,” he said when the 
curate was preparing for 
departure. 

-It was nearly twelve. 
There was a full moon that 
night, grandly sailing be- 
tween patches of showery 
clouds; and the sea had a 
gentler note’ than usual. 
Not far from the dower 
house was the road that 
led from the cliff to the 
town, and just as they 
reached this road—the 
curate humming Mosz- 
kowski with his head in the 
clouds—Frankie pulled up 
short. 

*“‘Hello!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s this?’ 

Stretched in the roadway was the figure of a boy dressed 
in a white suit and black shoes and stockings. 

“Asleep?” asked Frankie, leaning over and gently 
shaking him. 

“Apparently not,”’ said the curate, who was also bending 
over. “‘Unconscious, I should say, from the way he’s 
breathing. Must have been an accident of some sort.” 

Frankie lifted the limp figure into his arms and they 
started back to the house. As they went through the door, 
Benson hurrying forward to help them, the boy’s cap 
brushed off, and as though it knew exactly what to do a 
wealth of bronze hair flooded out and covered the uncon- 
scious face as though with a curtain. 

“Why, I thought it was a boy!” gasped the young 
Marquis of Meyne, staring as though mesmerized. 

“Begging your pardon, My Lord,” whispered Benson 
with a troubled look upstairs, “I—I think it’s a girl!” 


many 
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HOUGH Lady Margaret had retired early, I think you 

can guess that it had not been for purposes of slumber. 

For more than twenty years she had been building a 

house of cards round the last of the Meynes, and that 
(Continued on Page 181) 


the unscreened window the tall young doctor, 

trim and debonair, with an actor’s grace and 
falsity of pose and gesture, talked at his ease, his 
brisk voice rising and falling against the 
changeless monotone of the traffic in the 
street below. Through the window there 
showed a diversity of opposite windows 
and the reverse of an arc of lettering 
upon the glass which proclaimed this to 
be the lair of the General Finance and 
Loan Company. Across the big tidy desk 
the General Finance and Loan Company 
himself, in the person of Mr. Stern, regis- 
tered money lender, listened composedly. 

“However,” the doctor was saying, 
“‘it’?ll do no harm to give you a thorough 
overhaul, so you’d better step in and see 
me in the next day or two. Meantime I’d 
take things easy.” 

Mr. Stern smiled. He was a man about 
fifty-five, short and thick in the body, with 
a jowl that crushed into creases under his 
shaved chin, and large soft hands joined 
on the desk before him. 

“Oh, I’m all right,’’ he said in his deep 
deliberate voice, yet with a certain mild 
impatience. 

The young doctor nodded. 

“Certainly you’re all right,”’ he agreed. 
“Tt?- probably stomach, but I want to 

sure. You see, you’ve been very 
to yourself for a good many years 
, stern.” 

Mr. Stern’s smile widened. 

“T’ve never been ill since I had the 
measles,”’ he declared. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
sent for you now, only I wanted to know 
what it was. It was just like eA e 
creased his heavy brows in an effort to find 
words that would bare his meaning for the 
other to see. ‘‘Each time,’’ he went on, 
“T thought I was dying and in a second— 
in a fraction of a second—I was all right 
again. Yes, that’s what it was—like the 
light being flashed off and on again.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Stomach,” he repeated. ‘Plays funny 
tricks sometimes.”” He gathered his hat 
and gloves to him. ‘‘ Well, come and see 
me as soon as you can; and till then go 
easy.” 

He rose to his well-tailored height and 
smiled down on Mr. Stern. 

“ After all, you can afford to,’’ he added. 

Mr. Stern made a small grimace, 

“*Oh, yes,”’ he said easily. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
could afford ‘to—but anyhow I’m all 
right.”’ 

The doctor did not so much leave the 
room as make his exit with a last wave 
from the door of the hand that carried the 
gloves and the flash of a smile, leaving 
Mr. Stern unmoving, wedged into his 
chair behind the big desk. 

The large room in which he sat, like the 
rest of the rooms in the General Finance 
and Loan Company’s offices, had been de- 
signed to make upon callers the effect of a 
bank. A rich and dark austerity was the 
dominant note of it. The carpet was soft 
to hush the footfalls; the woodwork and 
the fittings were of somber and solid ma- 
hogany; a large safe flanked Mr. Stern’s desk. Every- 
thing had a look of permanence and value. And Mr. Stern 
himself—massive, slow moving, slow speaking—was in 
character with it all, an ingredient in the soothing drug it 
administered to those desperately hopeful ones who came 
on tiptoe across the soft carpet to seek relief from their 
troubles in the client’s chair. 

“Five pounds to five thousand pounds upon note of 
hand alone without references or security. Secrecy guar- 
anteed.”” So ran the advertisement which lured them. 
Of course there always was security, though it was nothing 
more tangible than the fear of exposure and ruin. 

Mr. Stern looked slowly about him. The doctor’s last 
suggestion had roused a train of thought. This place was 
the goal of his life toward which he had struggled so long; 
it was his success and prosperity made manifest. All the 
improvident of the world, it seemed to him, had tried to 
keep him from it—all the spendthrifts, the defaulters, the 
incompetents. But in spite of their snatching fingers he 
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had gathered it safely about him. He wore his office as a 
woman might wear diamonds, both for their beauty and 
their worth. He smiled. It was true he could afford to 
take things easy. He was safe. 

The door from the outer office opened. A black-haired, 
black-mustached young man thrust in a head, saw that 
Mr. Stern was alone, entered and closed the door behind 
him. : 

“Well, father,” he said, ‘‘an’ what’s the doctor say? 
Does he think you’ll last the night?” 

Mr. Stern looked up with his slow smile at his son. 

“He wants to earn another fee by examining me at his 
own place,” he answered. ‘“‘Says it’s stomach, but I know 
better. I’m all right.” 

“Course you are,” agreed his son. 

He half sat on the corner of the big desk, with one foot 
on the ground, the other dangling. He produced a ciga- 
rette case from his pocket, elected a cigarette and lit it. 

“Four people waitin’ to “ou outside,” he said. 
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He was about twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, of middle height and heavy build. An under- 
lying swarthiness shone through the girl-like 
smoothness of his skin. His eyes were bold and 
prominent, and about the neck and the 
line of the jaw there was already a thick- 
ening of fat. Beneath the little mustache 
that lay upon his lip like a smear of jet 
the mouth was richly red, avid and re- 
morseless. 

“‘One of ’em’s that parson chap-that 
wrote,” he went on. ‘‘Shabby little 
feller; makes motions with his mouth as 
if he was talking to himself, but never 
utters a sound.” 

Mr. Stern *nodded—he understood. 
People pray a good deal in money lenders’ 
anterooms. 


fore,’ pursued his son. ‘‘And.there’s the 
little widow.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Stern looked up. “Yes, 
this is her day. Good woman that is, 
Eugene—always on time.” 

“e H’m ! ”? - 

Eugene, his cigarette safely glued to 
his lower lip, dropped his hands to his 
trousers pockets and looked down upon 
his father with a face of challenge. 

“Father, why don’t you close her up?” 
he demanded. ‘‘She’s been hanging on 
now for over three years, always gettin’ 
a little deeper in. There’s that house of 
hers; why don’t you sell her up and close 
her account?” 

Mr. Stern returned his look equably. It 
was an old’ difference between them. 
Eugene’s taste was for a policy of briskly 
businesslike methods, for the prompt 
recovery of principal and interest as soon 
as they became due, for the hustling of 
old accounts off the books to make room 
for new ones. Mr. Stern preferred the 
slower method by which the debtor was 
drained through years of all possibility 
of profit; encouraged to hope and fresh 
industry by a seeming of mildness and 
patience, and never thrown aside till the 
last of his goodness was absorbed. 

Eugene continued to stare, his young 
face aggressive and peremptory. But Mr. 
Stern only smiled. 

“No, no, my boy!”’ he said, mildly still. 
“When you’re running this business—and 
that might be sooner than you think—I 
can afford to take things easy. Now ——” 

Eugene laughed harshly. 

“Affordto! Ishould think you could!” 

“Well, well!” Mr. Stern made his little 
grimace again. “‘But till you are, Eugene, 
we'll run it my way. D’ye see, my boy? 
And now bring me her account and show 
her in.” 

Eugene got off the table. 

“Tf you’re thinking of retiring,’ he 
said, ‘‘I hope you’ll bequeath this blessed 
widow to me as an asset of the business. 
I’d like her to know what real business 
is like.” 

A couple of minutes later he thrust 
open the door and let her enter past his 
outstretched arm that reached out as 

though to emphasize an order. YN 

“Ah, Mrs. Young,” intoned Mr. Stern from his chair 
behind the desk. ‘‘Come in, come in! Come and take a 
seat!” 

She was a little brown creature, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, with a mouselike quietude. She took her place in the 
client’s chair, that chair in which her dead husband, an 
unsuccessful doctor in a northern suburb, had pledged his 
last remaining asset, his house, as security for a loan. The 
house had deteriorated with the suburb, yet she had 
renewed the loan and had long since paid more than the 
amount of it in monthly installments of interest, cherish- 
ing the hope that in the end it would not be taken from her. 

“And how are things?”’ inquired Mr. Stern with his own 
heavy geniality. ‘‘Plenty of lodgers, eh? What’s that— 
full up? Capital! Then this month we may expect the 
full amount of course.”’ 

“Ye-es!”’ 

The sound she made in speaking was no more than a 
breath released, a sigh made articulate. She sat gathered 
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tight together in the big chair as though she feared con- 
tact with it, making herself seem smaller than ever be- 
tween the large padded arms. But when she had spoken 
she fumbled among her properties and produced a purse. 

“The regular installment, eh?’ asked Mr. Stern. 
“Nothing toward the capital yet? Hm!” 

He pursed his wide lips, watching her, and under the 
consideration of his eyes and in the pause that followed his 
words she shriveled and moved a hand to her breast. 

“You see,’’ said Mr. Stern, ‘‘the longer you go on owing 
the money the more it costs you. Have you any idea now 
how much you have paid?” 

All this was routine. Mr. Stern was always fatherly with 
his clients. He did not expect an answer, but he got one. 

‘All of it,” she said in a gasp, “‘and three hundred 
pounds more. And the children—the children need so 
much!” 

“ce Eh? ” 

Mr. Stern was astonished. She must have been going 
through her accounts and they were rankling. 

“Yes, that is about correct,’ he said. “ About correct! 
We have no desire to be hard on you, Mrs. Young—and 
of course it doesn’t rest with me.” 

How many times had he said that before—and why 
should it taste oddly in his mouth now? 

Her eyes, wide and strained, stared at him. 

“Tt doesn’t rest with me,” he said again. “‘If it did I 
should ——” 

And then it came, the thing that he had tried to 
describe to the doctor. It was like a blow at the back of 
the head, a painless blow as if he had been struck from 
behind by a ghostly bludgeon that yet jarred through 
his brain and his being. There was an awful sense of a 
blackness that swooped upon him—not the dark that is 
mere absence of light, but the elemental dark of death— 
and a bitterness that pervaded all his body as water per- 
vades asponge. All this, the knowledge of it, the agony of 
it! Yet when it passed he was still speaking and it had not 
endured the interval between one word and another. 

cs be only too happy to’regard the debt as paid,’’ he 
was continuing. 

So far he got before he stopped to realize what had hap- 
pened to him. He sat back in his chair. He had exactly 
the manner of a man who having said something inad- 
vertently pauses to turn it over in his mind. Actually he 
was paying her no attention; the chill of that moment had 
not yet left him. 

But she, mistaking his pause and his manner, began sud- 
denly upon a wild and crazy hope to plead. The children— 
the children was all her cry; there was so much they 
ought to have and so little that was left for them. They 
were not born for this kind of life; if their father had 
lived 

Slowly he became aware she was speaking. He raised his 
dull head and heavy face and saw her anew. She had drawn 


out the money for her monthly payment and was telling 
him how little remained to her when that was gone. 

“And if I’m to lose the house after all I’ve paid ——” 

“Hush!”’ he said, rousing himself. “‘ You won’t lose the 
house.” f 

He reached for the money and busied himself with pre- 
paring the receipt. 

““Won’t—lose—the house?” she breathed. 

He looked up from his writing. 

“No,” hesaid. And presently, “Here, take your receipt. 
It’s your last payment. I’m going to wipe your debt off.” 

She half rose, her face a shining white. He motioned her 
to be quiet. 

“Never mind all that,’”’ he said. “I'll send-you all your 
papers to-night—no, to-morrow. I’m going to retire from 
business. I—I can afford to take things easy—and I’ll do 
this before I leave.”’ 

She uttered a cry and next she was on her knees beside 
his chair, sobbing rendingly, weeping her thanks. The 
children—that was still her cry—salvation and hope for 
the children. And Mr. Stern yet sat in his chair looking 
down at her bowed head in its widow’s bonnet dazedly. 
An impulse had moved in him and he had given it its 
head—he who distrusted impulses always. But he was 
not yet clear of the shock and horror of that dip into death 
which he had undergone and could not yet judge himself. 

In the outer office, where Eugene presided over the three 
clerks, they heard through the door some of that crying 
and babbling. They smiled and winked one to another, 
those ’prentice usurers; they had heard outcries from that 
room often before. Eugene at his desk grinned. 

“Old man’s taken my hint,’ he told himself. 
putting the screws on her at last.’’ 

Mr. Stern let her out of the private door to the landing 
so that she would not have to face the clerks, then 
returned to his chair and sat down. He was still in a bewil- 
derment of mind. The connection between the dark 
moment and the sudden yielding to impulse was not clear 
to him. At the thought of the dark moment he shuddered. 
Then he braced himself in the chair. 

“Beastly!” he said half aloud. “‘But—lI’m all right.” 
He paused, inspecting his state of mind as it were. “But 
T’ll do that all the same,” he added. ‘I can afford to and 
T’ll do it. I’ll wipe that debt off.” 

And he rang the bell on his desk sharply for the poor 
little parson, trembling and praying in the waiting room, 
to be sent in to his doom. 

In due time the parson, too, was dispatched, tremulously 
happy in the prospect of a loan that should lift many bur- 
dens from his shoulders—a pathetically shabby twittering 
little figure, whom Eugene in due season transformed into 
a begging-letter writer. And then Mr. Stern, overcoated, 
silk-hatted, dispatch case in one hand, umbrella in the 
other, made his appearance. Eugene glanced up. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘ You goin’?” 


“He's 


Mr. Stern nodded. ‘‘And I want those papers of the 
widow’s—Mrs. Young’s,” he said—‘“‘all of ’em. I'll take 
them with me.”’ 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Eugene. “Not goin’ to leave her to 
me after all, eh? Right, I’ll get ’em.”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Stern, “I’m not going to leave her to 
you, my boy.” 

Yet within half an hour the fate of the widow trembled 
in the balance. It was Mr. Stern’s habit when the weather 
was fine to walk the first part of the distance to his home. 
This evening there was an air yet saturated with sunshine 
in which a small breeze moved idly. The streets were viva- 
cious with movement and as he walked a great sense of 
bodily well-being filled him. He lifted his face to the caress 
of the air and knew himself strong and safe. 

“More exercise is what I need,” he told himself. ‘‘ More 
open air and moving about, ’stead of sticking in that chair 
all day. Those attacks—they’re making me morbid. I’m 
all right.’ 

He remembered the impulse to cancel the little widow’s 
debt and gave a kind of grim inward chuckle of self-ridicule 
at the recollection of it. 

“Getting morbid,’’ he repeated to himself. “‘That’s 
what I’m getting. I’m going to take things easier from 
now on—lI can afford to.” 

His house was a gloomy mid-Victorian dwelling of mud- 
hued brick furnished within with the red mahogany and 
horsehair, the curtains and carpets and pictures of a bygone 
and joyless day. It sufficed—though he did not detect it— 
to correct the new buoyancy of his mood. As he sat at 
dinner in the tomblike dining room, alone at the big table, 
he returned to his old self—the mild preoccupied self that 
had set out from the office to walk homeward. He had not 
the habit of self-examination; his own soul was an unknown 
country to him; and he looked about at the dismal costly 
room with gentle satisfaction, not knowing that in truth it 
oppressed and unnerved him. 

““T wouldn’t like to lose my house,” he argued over hig 
coffee and his cigar. “‘ People talk lots 0’ rot about money 
lenders—as if the half of business wasn’t money lending of 
one kind and another. Think we’re just machines. Well, 
I’m going to wipe that debt out anyhow. Whatever I am 
an’ whatever I’ve done, I’ll do that. Eugene can say what 
he likes.” 

His desk was in a corner of his large bedroom, for he fre- 
quently worked late at night. He went thither presently 
and fell to work at once as though he doubted the lasting 
quality of his resolution. He laid aside some papers which 
did not bear on the matter in hand, clipped together the 
essential ones and then set himself to write a covering let- 
ter, a document which should destroy the debt beyond any 
chance of revival. He completed it, read it through again 
and reflected. Never in his life had he done such a thing 
before; never would he have hesitated to condemn it as 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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S:* Lees 
SINCLAIR 
and John W. 


Davis are two em- 
ployees of the Gov- 
ernment who are 
known to me. Both 
of them work for the 
State Department. 
Mrs. Sinclair is a ] i nora 
charwoman. Mr. : ed 
Davis is Ambassa- : HASeA 
dor Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary 
near the Court of 
St. James. He lives 
at London, in a 
house in Belgrave 
Square. Mrs. Sin- 
clair is paid twenty- 
six dollars a month. 
Mr. Davis is paid 
$17,500 a year. It 
is not a living wage 
for either of them. 
Mr. Davis must find 
at least $15,000 a 
year out of his pri- 
vole means or else- 
iere to keep him- 
self afloat and going 
so perform the 
vices required of 
im. Mrs. Sinclair 
after doing her daily 
stint as a char- 
woman must find 
some outside em- 
ployment to get 
money enough to 
keep a shelter over 
her head, clothes on 
her back and food 
in her body. I have 
no reason to doubt 
her when she says: ‘‘I have become afflicted through the 
hard work I have performed in here in the past sixteen 
years, and I have to pay fifty dollars a year, on an average, 
for doctors and medicine. Then I have to pay for my 
board, laundry and car fare, which leaves very little for 
clothing; and as for pleasures, I cannot afford them. I am 
never free from pain and being compelled to work—why, 
I must keep at work.” 

If anything can be said to be typical of government 
employment, their cases are typical. Why do men and 
women seek government jobs? And finding them, why do 
they hold on to them? What sort of an employer is 
Uncle Sam? 

For two months I have painstakingly and industriously 
sought the answers to the questions I have just asked. 
It is a mixed tale I have to tell—a tale of loyalty and 
deferred hopes, of haphazard methods and resultant cha- 
otic conditions, of a lack of system and a comprehensive 
and bewildering ignorance on the part of the employer, of 
underpaid and overpaid men and women doing the same 
work, of duplication of effort and waste effort, of efficients 
and inefficients. Incidentally what I have written is not 
an attack on anybody. It is a description. Somebody 
ought to be responsible, but nobody is. That, I venture to 
indicate here in the very porch of the narrative, is one of 
the chief reasons for setting down this record. I lack the 
apparatus and the formula for an orderly description of 
chaos. Therefore my tale must reflect the situation and 
the condition it pictures. 
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Dakota; 


Figures that Nobody Knows 


get largest single employer of men and women in this 
country is the United States Government. Prior to the 
outbreak of the war, in 1914, the number of men and 
women in civil positions in the executive service was ap- 
proximately 385,630. In 1916 it had grown to 398,832. 
In 1917, after our entry into the war, it was 459,798. On 
June 30, 1919, the number was 707,448. These figures are 
confessedly approximations. They were supplied by the 
Bureau of Efficiency, a government agency. Since the 
signing of the armistice the number of Federal employees 
has been decreasing. Undoubtedly the decreases in force 
will continue to be made for some months to come, but the 
growth of the government business in the“past few years 
has been such as to make it a larger employer in the postwar 
period than it had ever been in the prewar period. 


Meeting of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Warren G. Harding, Ohio; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Chairman; 
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Left to Right: 
Albert B. Fall, New Mexico; 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Nebraska; 


These thousands of men and women working for the 
Government comprise every type of ability and intelli- 
gence. Their duties cover a range of activities that far 
exceeds that of other public or private employers. For 
besides its tasks of lawmaking and law enforcing, of 
national defense and national finance, the Government 
is charged with promoting the health and welfare of its 
people, of promoting their home interests, their agricul- 
tural, mining, manufacturing, shipping, fishing and trans- 
portation interests. To do this it must investigate, control 
and eradicate diseases that attack persons, plants and 
animals. It must inspect livestock, foods and drugs. It 
must study conditions and progress in education, labor 
and commerce. It must prevent individual men or groups 
of men from using unfair business methods, whether in 
banking, transportation, trade or manufacture. The Govy- 
ernment must administer public lands, the affairs of the 
Indians, and educate children in Alaska. It grants pat- 
ents of invention, it sets the clocks of the country, fore- 
casts the weather, and makes observations of the stars and 
heavenly bodies. It constructs buildings, docks, roads, 
bridges, irrigation works, builds ships and aéroplanes, 
makes ordnance and ammunition, clothing and other sup- 
plies for its soldiers and sailors. It makes all its own 
money and does all its own printing. It distributes all 
mail and many packages. 

The Government does everything that any employer in 
the United States does, in addition to a great many things 
that no other employer does. How does it treat its people? 
Is it a good employer or a bad employer? Are its em- 
ployees contented? These are questions that I should ad- 
vise the railroad men, the miners and the other workers 
who seek nationalization of industry, to look into before 
they commit themselves. 

Let them find out for themselves what government 
ownership would mean to them, and study the experience 
of people now working for the Government and who have 
worked for it for a long time. 

The first thing they will discover, as I discovered when 
I began the present inquiry, is that nobody knows, and 
nobody in the government service is charged with knowing, 
the éxact number of employees in the service from day to 
day. Even more astounding, nobody knows or is charged 
with knowing, even approximately, the sum of the pay roll 
of the United States. It is not possible to find out within 
hundreds of thousands of doars how much the United 
States pays yearly or mont)|y in salaries and wages. 
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George H. Moses, New Hampshire; 
Frank B. Brandegee, Connecticut; 
Claude A. Swanson, Virginia; 


April 3,1920 


I went to the Treas- 
ury Department, to 
the Appropriations 
Committee of Con- 
gress, and elsewhere 
where I thought the 
information might 
be lodged, but no- 
body knew. I was 
told vaguely that 
the Government 
was not run on an 
asset-and-liability 
basis, and therefore 
it was not necessary 
to know the exact 
number of em- 
ployees on the pay 
roll. 

On Friday after- 
noon, December 8, 
1916, the Bureau of 
Efficiency was 
called upon by the 
Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the 
House to estimate 
the cost to the 
Government of 
increased compen- 
sation in bonus pro- 
visions that were 
then under consid- 
eration. It was 
required that the 
estimate be sub- 
mitted the following 
Monday morning. 
A force of clerks was 
put to work on the 
Book of Estimates, 
a volume of 1118 
pages, to try to pick 
out the salaries paid 
item by item. They 
figured out the cost of the five and ten per cent increase 
would be $15,100,250. The actual cost, as subsequently 
reported by the executive departments and independent 
establishments, was $11,205,807. In the autumn of 1918 
a similar request was made as to the cost of the proposed 
$120 yearly bonus. The estimate given was $14,600,000. 
The actual payments as subsequently reported were 
$14,339,955. 


Hiram W. Johnson, Cali- 
Porter J. McCumber, North 
Key Pittman, Nevada 


A Diagnosis by Mr. Glass 


HEN the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassi- 

fication of Salaries was authorized by a provision in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill of March 1, 1919, it was 
charged with the duty of classifying or standardizing 
positions and recommending salaries for more than 100,000 
employees in the municipal government and executive 
departments of the Federal government service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Its first job was to find out precisely 
and exactly how many of these employees there were and 
precisely how much they were paid. The commissioners 
found that nobody knew. They had to work it out for 
themselves, and they got their best help and their best 
information not from the Government, the employer, but 
from the local union of the Federation of Federal Em- ~ 
ployees—that is, the government clerks’ union. 

The great difficulty that stands in the way of discussing 
Uncle Sam as an employer is that there is no such person. 
The men who stand in the relation of employer to their 
subordinates are nothing but employees themselves, and 
temporary ones at that, with a very fleeting tenure of 
office. Cabinet officers and members of Congress, to whom 
the rank and file of employees look for guidance to a solu- 
tion of their problems, are simply fleeting figures that 
come and go, with their own interests to serve. They 
testify freely enough as to conditions of government em- 
ployment. Carter Glass, until recently Secretary of the 
Treasury, for example: 

“The largely multiplied business of the Government 
cannot be conducted with efficiency and economy unless 
there be attracted to and retained in the public service a 
group of highly trained, well-paid and permanent officials 
of supervisory grades. Uncertainty of tenure in some in- 
stances and inadequacy of compensation have closed the 
public service to many men of the best type or forced 
them out of government employ at the moment of their 
greatest usefulness. The war has increased the public 
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debt more than twenty-five fold and has augmented the 
functions and activities of the Government in many ways. 
The duties are greater and the responsibilities are larger 
than those of other days, to the standards of which it is not 
to be expected that the Government will ever return. The 
conditions are such that failure to take the necessary ac- 
tion to invite and hold in the public service men of excep- 
tional ability and of real distinction in their fields can 
result only in grave burdens to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try and in possible disaster. 

“Already the transaction of the business of the Govern- 
ment is hampered by deficiencies of personnel due to the 
return to private life of many men of large capacity who 
during the period of active warfare were willing and glad 
to serve their country at great personal sacrifice. I have 
come to learn that there are heroes in the civil establish- 
ments as well as in the military services, self-sacrificing 
patriots who toil year in and year out for a bare pittance 
when they could command salaries double or treble the 
amounts they receive from the Government, but who for 
the love of their country and for the love of their work 
have rejected alluring offers in the field of private enter- 
prise. They were too fine and too patriotic to leave their 
posts at a time when their services were indispensable. 
Under the compelling force of patriotism they made willing 
sacrifices during the war, but with the return of peace the 
Government cannot expect to retain these employees 
indefinitely, because in justice to themselves and their 
families they will sooner or later accept the larger oppor- 
tunities that are open to them 
in the world of business and 
industry unless the Govern- 
ment proposes to pay them 
salaries that at least reason- 
ably approach the value of 
their services. 

“Only prompt action by 
the Congress to build up a 
permanent and dignified civil 
service which will include men 
of great ability and high 
attainments can prevent mis- 
takes and failures in the trans- 
action of the public business, * 
the consequences of which 
may be calamitous. This does 
10t mean a wholesale increase 
n the government pay roll, 
out such reclassification, new 
ositions and increased sal- 
ries as may be necessary to 
»btain and hold employees of 
he character so imperatively 
1eeded in the interest of econ- 
ymy, efficiency and safety.” 


What Mr. Good Says 


EPRESENTATIVE 

Good, chairman of the 
\ppropriations Committee of 
he House, is equally frank: 
‘To-day duplication in the 
overnment service abounds 
n every hand. For example, 
ight different departments of 
he Government, with large 
verhead organizations, are 
ngaged in engineering work 
n navigation, irrigation and 
rainage; eleven different bu- 
eaus are engaged in engineer- 
ag research; twelve different 
rganizations are engaged in 
oad construction; while 
welve, with large overhead 
rganizations, are engaged in 
ydraulic construction, and 
xteen are engaged in survey- 
ig and mapping. Sixteen 
ifferent bureaus exercise ju- 
sdiction over water-power 
evelopment. Nine different 
rganizations are collecting 
formation on the consump- 
on of coal. Forty-two dif- 
rent organizations, with 
verhead expenses, are deal- 
ig with the question of pub- 
¢ health. The Treasury 
lepartment, the War De- 
artment, the Interior De- 
artment and the Labor 
lepartment each hasa bureau 
ealing with the question of 
¢neral education. These de- 
artments operate independ- 
itly; instances of cobperation 
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Some of Uncle Sam’s 4,000,000 Khakied Employees. 


between them are exceptional. Each of these departments 
is manned at all times with an organization prepared to 
carry the peak of the load and maintains an expensive 
ready-to-serve personnel. A lack of codperation in the 
executive departments necessarily leads to gross extrava- 
gance. The system is wrong, and Congress alone can 
change the system. If it fails to act now and refuses to 
make the necessary changes in a plan that is admittedly 
bad, Congress will and should receive the condemnation 
of the American people.” 

Secretary Houston, recently transferred from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be Secretary of the Treasury, is 
as plain-spoken: “I have been impressed for some time 
with the fact that democracy, if it is to succeed, must be 
willing to secure and retain in positions of marked govern- 
mental responsibility men of the highest ability, qualifica- 
tions and experience. Many positions in the government 
service involving the supervision of vast enterprises now 
have attached to them inadequate salaries. The Govern- 
ment is constantly losing men of the sort I have in mind 
and is compelled to satisfy itself with replacements of 
men who, in the judgment of executive officers, may not 
be thoroughly qualified for the tasks assigned them. 

“Take, for instance, the Forest Service. The chief of 
that service has under his jurisdiction all the national 
forests, embracing about 155,000,000 acres of land. The 
forests have in them one-fifth of the standing timber and 
involve timber-sale operations on a great scale. They 
support approximately 11,000,000 animals grazing under 
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Passing Down Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The First Division, Headed by General Pershing, 


special permit, giving rise to many important and difficult 
problems and touching the interests of many thousands of 
stockmen. Furthermore, the forests contain about thirty 
per cent of the water power of the nation and forty-two 
per cent of the water power of the West, and there is in- 
vested in water-power projects in or in connection with the 
forests something over $300,000,000. There are also vast 
responsibilities involved in the various special uses that 
are made of the forests, as well as in fire protection and 
reforestation. All told, the chief of the Forest Service has 
under his direction approximately 3000 employees.”’ 


Experts Leave to Take Better Jobs 


ie Soe facts obtain with reference to each of the other 

bureaus. The Bureau of Animal Industry, for example, 
is charged with the administration of many important laws, 
such as the meat-inspection act, the twenty-eight-hour 
act, and the animal-quarantine acts; the direction of the 
forces engaged in eradicating such important animal dis- 
eases as hog cholera, Texas fever—cattle tick — scabies, 
tuberculosis and the like; the promotion of better live- 
stock methods and the betterment of the livestock indus- 
try of the nation as a whole. There are approximately 
5000 employees in this bureau. 

“The solicitor has many responsibilities. He now has 
under his direction about forty-five lawyers and is the 
principal legal officer of the department in respect to the 
administration of about thirty-five important laws, includ- 
ing the Federal-aid road 
act, the grain-and-cotton- 
standards acts, the warehouse 
act, the food-and-drugs act, 
the meat-inspection act, the 
animal-quarantine laws, the 
Weeks forestry act, and the 
laws relating to the national 
forests. He also advises ad- 
ministrative officers regarding 
all the rules and regulations 
of the department, prepares 
for submission to the Depart- 
ment of Justice cases arising 
under the various statutes in- 
trusted to the department for 
administration, and codper- 
ates with the United States 
attorneys in their prosecution. 

“T am also strongly of the 
opinion that the present limi- 
tation of $4500 on the com- 
pensation that may be paid 
to scientific and technical em- 
ployees should be increased. 
We are called upon to secure 
the services of some of the 
most highly trained experts 
in the nation, many of whom 
are sought by industrial en- 
terprises, and it has become 
increasingly difficult to secure 
and retain men with the req- 
uisite qualifications whose 
services are necessary in or- 
der efficiently to do the Gov- 
ernment’s business.” 

I have some details on the 
number of persons who left 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1919 to take positions 
with private firms and cor- 
porations at increased pay. 
There were 650 of them. One 
man making $4500 left the 
Government to take a $20,000 
job. Five left to take $10,000 
jobs. Six left to take jobs at 
salaries ranging from $7000 
to $8000. Six others left to 
take $6000 jobs; thirty-three 
to take $3000 jobs; 396 to 
take jobs at $2000 or less. 
The average increase in pay 
which these 650 persons re- 
ceived was fifty-one per cent. 
Approximately 2700 men from 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture went into the Army and 
Navy when we went into the 
war. Only 1253 had come 
back to their old jobs at the 
beginning of this year. 

The Interior Department 
is another of the great civil 
branches of the Government. 
At the end of July last year it 
had on its pay roll 5296 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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FRAMED 
placard in 
two aggres- 

sively cheerful 
shades of yellow 
arrested the reso- 
lute eye of Dr. 
Alexander Stark at 
the moment when 
his lips were stoi- 
cally preparing to 
expel the word 
“finest.” Sus- 
pended between 
windows on the 
outer surface of 
which a film of soot 
had already of- 
fended the doctor’s 
passionate cleanli- 
ness, it exhorted 
him, in the most 
imperative of 
moods, to “Build 
Binchester 
Bigger.” 

The expression 

ith which the 

tor had thus 
envisaged his 
4k—a look am- 
hitheatrically 
suggestive of 
hungry tigers and 
expectant vestal 
virgins — eurdled 
to a scowl, a scowl 
which fitted itself 
to his features 
much as a shabby 
old shoe envelops 
the foot which has 
done sacrificial 
homage to appearances. It had that effect of conformity 
and usage which redeems an otherwise forbidding aspect. 
When he scowled Doctor Stark was not exactly beautiful, 
but one felt certain that his face was comfortable. 

“Read that again, please, Miss Alsopp.”’ 

The voice had changed, too, during that moment of 
silent inspection. It was no longer even attempting to be 
that voice with the smile which, according to a notice pen- 
dant from the telephone transmitter, wins. Like the face, 
it was not inviting, but oddly eloquent of comfort. A 
perceptible tension seemed to surrender its clutch on the 
atmosphere of the office. The girl at the desk slide relaxed 
a trifle, lifting a hand to a complex and aureate coiffing as 
she rehearsed the doctor’s labored dictation in an unpunc- 
tuated and admirably neutral recitative. 


Mister | b hackett president atlas manfackching compny 
oakland calfornia dear sir in accordance with your request 
frinfrmation concerning binchester we take pleasure nin- 
closing our booklet entitled big busy beautiful binchester 
nwhich you will find a genral description fthe immense 
industrl commercial nfinancial advantages vour city period 
binchester is unquestionbly the thats where you stopped. 


Her countenance and tone conveyed a cautiously deli- 
cate contempt for the inefficient device of dictating, word 
by word, the form paragraphs which could have been pre- 
scribed by their mere numbers. The twelve letters already 
completed by this process differed only in their addresses 
and an occasional specific application. But Miss Alsopp 
was obviously and graciously willing to display complai- 
sance toward the archaic foibles of her employer’s father. 

The scowl settled into the grooves and hollows of Doctor 
Stark’s face. He nodded twice. 

“We will scratch that out and begin again. H’m: 


Dear sir: In reply to your letter I am inclosing a—a 
pamphlet prepared by the local Board of Trade which con- 
tains much of the information you require. H’m. Bin- 
chester is a—a 


He had honestly intended to say that Binchester was a 
thriving city, but again his glance encountered admonitory 
optimism just as he whipped his impulses into line for the 
adjective. Beneath the sheet of plate glass which covered 
the top of the desk a card adjured him, in a brilliant green: 
“Don’t knock—boost!’”’ He regarded it intently, while 
temptation seized compellingly upon him. He cleared his 
throat and straightened his lean shoulders. 

“We will scratch that out and begin again, Miss Alsopp.” 

The girl’s expression of noble patience overcame the last 
feeble remnant of his good resolutions. Fixing his gaze 


For a Moment the Enormity of the Thing Appalled Him. 


acidly on the hortatory maxim he dictated, a lip-smacking 
relish savoring each word: 


Dear Sir: If you seriously consider locating any enter- 
prise in Binchester you had better come and see it for 
yourself. It is a one-horse town, no better and probably 
not much worse than others of its size. It has two rail- 
roads, about equally unsatisfactory, and is also on the 
canal, which is closed to navigation for about six months of 
every twelve. You will find it possessed of the usual bad 
pavements, poor lights, execrable trolley cars and dis- 
honest administration. It has a modern jail, which is 
usually well tenanted, and its population, which numbers 
eighteen thousand, is very much like the population of 
other small communities. There are several factory sites in 
the market, owing to an ill-advised attempt to boom local 
business by persuading outside manufacturers to establish 
themselves here, with the usual result of attracting only 
visionaries or rascals, each of whom has left the town a 
little poorer, but no wiser than he found it. There is alsoa 
supply of labor left over from these experiments, which is 
probably no better than such labor to be found in other 
misguided cities engaged in lifting themselves by their 
boot straps. 

If you decide to visit Binchester we will take pleasure in 
showing you its disadvantages in more detail. 


The doctor drew in a deep rasping breath, as a man 
breathes after a quenching drink, 

“That’s all, Miss Alsopp.”’ 

The lady rose without haste. ‘‘Do you want me to 
write that last one?” she inquired tolerantly. 

The doctor surveyed her unpleasantly. Weeks of 
enforced acquaintance had impressed him with an accurate 
estimate of her mental vacuity. To discover that she had 
penetrated his design was irritating in exact ratio to his 
disapproval. He had yielded to the promptings of impulse 
only so far as to voice his actual sentiments, without.intend- 
ing to carry the indulgence farther than that. But Miss 
Alsopp’s condescension challenged him. 

“Write it? Certainly!”” He snapped the word at her. 
“Write it first, please, and I’ll sign it before I go out.” 

She lifted high-visibility shoulders. 

“Oh, very well.” 

Gesture and tone informed Doctor Stark that Miss 
Alsopp meant to be philosophic toward his deliberate wast- 
age of her time and labor. He was paying for it, her shoul- 
ders declared. He watched her, glowering, as she aloofly 
assembled letterhead, carbon and follower, and manipu- 
lated the chattering key: 

The result, faultlessly ‘ranscribed on an embossed sheet 
of crackling bond, was ‘aii before him in the same 


He Thought of Calvin, and His Brief Glow of Courage Cooled 


April 3,1920 


Jair Keller 


CLARK eo Me ka 


detached, without- 
prejudice fashion. 
His eye kindled 
morosely as the 
words yapped up 
at him. It looked 
even more allur- 
ing than it had 
sounded. Heread 
it through with a 
sort of wistfulness, 
while Miss Alsopp 
stood at his elbow. 

“Areyouwaiting 
for something?” 

He was aware of 
a deepening hos- 
tility toward her. 
It occurred to him 
that he would 
enjoy discharging 
her if his daring 
could attain such 
a giddy altitude. 
She smiled. 

“Yes. You said 
you'd sign it.” 

Again the chal- 
lenge spurred him 
beyond his first in- 
tent. 

He inscribed his 
name below the 
typewritten signa- 
ture and blotted 
it impressively. 
That would show 
her! But her hand 
swam pinkly be- 
fore him, expect- 
ant and satiric. 

“Shall I mail it, 
Doctor Stark?” 

For an instant he hesitated. But her tone was not to be 
borne. She was practically daring him to dispatch it. Of 
course he ought not to do it. It wasn’t his office. He was 
only acting as locum tenens and stated supply for Calvin; 
and Calvin assuredly would have submitted to intricate 
martyrdom rather than permit that letter to escape. Of 
course it must be destroyed—Doctor Stark’s eye moved 
restlessly. It paused at the illuminated wall map, wherein 
fat carmine lines radiated spokewise from the circular 
black blot that was Bigger Binchester. 

““Yes—at once,’ said Doctor Stark. 

And his chest expanded agreeably as his revolt swept to 
its climax. He breathed strongly through distended nos- 
trils while Miss Alsopp sealed and stamped the envelope 
and carried it to the mailing tube in the corridor. Through 
the open door he distinctly saw her insert it, saw the white 
flutter as it sped downward behind the glass. For a mo- 
ment the enormity of the thing appalled him. He thought 
of Calvin, and his brief glow of courage cooled. If Calvin 
ever found out He reflected swiftly. There would be 
no answer to that letter. Only the original inquiry and the 
carbon manifold, filed in the highly scientific tickler, bore 
witness to his crime. Long before Calvin came back he 
could find opportunity to destroy the evidence. He set his 
teeth and summoned an edged dignity to his voice. 

“You may sign and mail the others when you have 
finished them,” he said crisply. “If I am needed you can 
reach me by telephone at the’”’—he stiffened visibly—‘‘at 
the Antifly Headquarters. I shall be there till one.” 

She stared. He detected in her eyes a tinge of the fasci- 
nated and reluctant admiration with which a dutiful 
schoolboy observes the jaunty bravo of the spitball. The 
look accompanied him pleasantly all the way to the tempo- 
rary offices of the Binchester Swat-the-Fly. Drive. He 
forgot it only as he stood before the inscription hung in the 
opacated show window of the vacant store, loaned to the 
earnest swatters by his own connivance. Slowly, as his 
scowl adjusted itself still more affectionately to his counte- 
nance, his eye brightened. He flung a quick glance over his’ 
shoulder, such a precaution as a respectable citizen would 
have taken, in the bad old days, before a swinging door. 

Then lifting his chin and squaring his shoulders he strode 
in boldly, contemptuous of surveillance. 


a4 

HE fundamental difference between Doctor Stark and 
his son manifested itself very early in their acquaint- 
ance, the illuminating episode having to do with Calvin’s | 
firm attachment to one Micky Doolan, whose. father 
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operated one of those institutions described by the doctor 
as lagerbeersaloons. According to Calvin’s declarations 
Micky was superlatively prodigious in all things. Under 
cross-examination these virtues proved to lie chiefly in the 
way of pugilism, defiance of preceptorial discipline, and a 
joyous faculty of invention in the matter of after-school 
mischief. The doctor’s ban on the alliance put an end to 
Calvin’s mealtime accounts of Micky’s achievements, and 
he imagined that the embargo had been effective until his 
son astonished him, in the midst of a peculiarly absorbing 
campaign for no-license, by an outburst of reproach. 

Calvin exhibited on this occasion a brightly decorated 
eye and an upper lip recognizable only by its context. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” he informed his gravely inquisitive 
parent. “‘You went an’ tried to put Micky’s father and 
mother in the poorhouse an’ o’ course Micky ——” 

The doctor’s disclaimers failed to convince. Calvin had 
indisputable evidence. 

“You won’t let me fight anybody,’ he accused, ‘‘but 
you’re always fightin’ somebody yourself. I don’t see why 
you have to pick on Mr. Doolan anyway. I like him— 
when I was friends with Micky his father’d always give us 
pop corn an’ sausage from the free lunch i 

The doctor’s horror at this familiarity with evil did not 
divert his son from the main issue. He listened glumly to 
a lecture on temperance and returned to the attack. 

“T don’t care. If you’d leave Micky’s father alone 
Micky’d be friends with me. S’pose his father was always 
fightin’ you? Wouldn’t you want me to lick Micky if I 
could? It’s all your fault.” 

The incident was prophetic. As Calvin grew, a freckled, 
exuberant boy, incorrigibly addicted to friendliness un- 
tempered by discrimination, the breach widened and 
deepened steadily. The doctor occupied, during the ten 
years which followed his successful attack on Timothy 
Doolan’s prosperity, four different pulpits in as many 
towns, in each of which Calvin made friends as industri- 
ously as his father lost them. And the original grievance 
became more definite between them. 

“You’re always stirring up fusses,’”’ Calvin accused as 
they prepared for an exodus from Millersville after a 
vigorous but foredoomed assault upon its seven rum shops. 
“The minute we get settled anywhere you go and. start 
something. Why don’t you ever boost, instead of always 
knocking? Why don’t you build a new church or 2 

He heard a pungent discourse on the reasons why start- 
ing something, knocking and boosting should be described 
in authorized forms of speech. Doctor Stark harbored a 
passion for undefiled English which was almost as strong 
as his crusading instinct. The original topic was dropped. 

A new environment waited at the end of this emigration. 
The doctor had accepted the chair of Greek and Latin at 
Mariposa University, and Calvin forgot his wrongs in 
the delights of football, hazing, sign pilfering and other 
manifestations of the higher culture on tap at Mariposa. 


He made himself swiftly popu- 
lar among the students, in spite 
of the impassable gulf between 
a professor’s prep-school son 
and the least magnificent of 
freshmen. Inevitably he 
espoused Mariposa’s athletic 
causes with all his might. 
During their first year the 
Reverend Alexander flung him- 
self formidably into the peren- 
nial faculty dispute concerning 
football and triumphantly gen- 
eraled the forces of discontent. 
Calvin, facing matriculation at 
a college shorn more shamefully 
than Samson, and already fore- 
tasting his heritage of under- 
graduate disesteem, rose to open 
revolt. He was seventeen, and 
his friend-making proclivities 
had given him a sophistication 
and aplomb beyond his years. 
“I’m through,” he declared. 
“This lets me out. I’m _ not 
going to spend the rest of my life 
scrapping with people just be- 
cause you don’t happen to agree 
with them. Not that I mind 
fighting—if it’s for something. 
I’m just sick of this everlasting 
anvil solo of yours. It doesn’t 
get you anything either. You’ve 
knocked yourself out of five jobs 
in ten years, and you're all set 
to repeat with this one. We’d 
better split. You won’t miss 
me. I only hamper you in these j 
rows.” : 
Doctor Stark disingenuously 
contested the issue out of a 
sense of duty. He was aware that he ought to be appalled 
at the prospect of separation from his only son, and tried to 
reproach himself for the relief with which he contemplated 
that division. Calvin’s addiction to riotous superlatives, 
his incurable enslavement to the vice of slang, his bent for 
befriending the very people inevitably in opposition to his 
father’s causes were more trying than the doctor had 
quite admitted to himself. There had been moments of 
late when he had surprised himself in the act of disliking 
Calvin. He made unwise allusion to the parable of the 
prodigal in his farewell address. Calvin chuckled. 
“Thanks, father. When I get down to corn shucks I'll 
let you know. And when you get hold of a fat calf wire 
me, and I’ll come back and help you butcher it. Butif you 


Reporting to Calvin, Feebly Convalescent, 
He Shamelessly Suppressed the Truth 
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were a betting man I’d offer odds that the 
first invitation to dinner will have reverse 
English on it.” 

“Tt will if you write it,’”’ said the doctor, 
to whom the phrase had but one meaning. 
*‘T don’t see where you pick up such abom- 
inable colloquialisms, Calvin.’ 

*“*T just meant that I’d be the one to cook 
theveal and you'd be cast for the home-bound 
prodigal,’”’ said Calvin. “‘ You wait and see.” 

He departed cheerfully, to turn up 
at Binchester, where he found a posi- 
tion within three hours of his arrival, 
and whence he wrote with an en- 

thusiasm which expressed 
itself in processions of 
abused adjectives. Doctor 
Stark answered these first 
communications dutifully, 
returning the originals with 
marginal corrections. He 
was engrossed, as the new 
college year began, with a 
plan for the elimination of 
class rivalries in general 
and hazing in particular, 
and he did not realize the 
steady increase in the in- 
tervals between Calvin’s pane- 
gyrics. Sometimes, indeed, he 
overlooked answering them. 
Hazing died hard, and interest 
in Xenophon and Livy was 
surprisingly dormant among 
the students. Calvin was mani- 
festly doing well, and there 
were nearer matters to occupy 
the doctor’s attention. 

He saw his son once or twize 
a year and observed that he 
prospered, that his mental atti- 
tude continued to bestrongly optimistic and that his speech 
bristled with new and deplorable distortions. But separa- 
tion tended to revive something like affection between 
them. Doctor Stark thought of Calvin now without a 
pained and puzzled regret for his shortcomings, and Calvin, 
when he wrote or when they met, was plainly disposed to 
a bluff and slightly protective friendliness. On several 
such occasions he referred humorously to fatted calves, and 
as each summer drew on it became his habit to send the 
doctor an earnest invitation to spend it with him in Bin- 
chester, where he now occupied a small bachelor apartment. 

These signs of attachment pleased Doctor Stark. He 
was beginning to discover a kind of solitude which his 
(Continued on Page 65) 


“T Saw That the First Time I Looked at the Place, 


You Needn’t be Afraid of Putting Anything Over on Me, 


It Can't be Done, I Know My Way Round”’ 


ONICA PRYOR’S tired body Dar BW 
M lay on a huge four-poster, which, LW LS 
instead of its one-time rope 


cords and straw tick surmounted by a 
feather bed, possessed the 
best of modern box springs 
and hair mattresses. 
Though it was both in ap- 
pearance and actuality a 
restful bed, Monica’s body 
couldn’t rest because her 
mind harped on countless 
undone tasks. It was in 
fact a very devil of a mind 
with its nagging, and it 
wouldn’t be pacified by the 
restful room any more than 
it was by the bed. 

“Your room is spacious 
enough of course, but, 
heavens, how the floor needs 
waxing! Even if you have 
called up the man a dozen 
times, why don’t you get 
after him again now? If 
you don’t care to move, all 
right, but, of course, you 
are only putting it off. Why 
don’t you learn how to wax 
floo rself? Yes, I dare 
s > for you to have 

, private bath as 
; a bedroom, but if 
ve’s anything you hate 
.t’s a dripping faucet. I cer- 
tainly advise you to get 
up and close the bathroom 
door. Withall that drizzling 
and guzzling you will never 
relax! Why don’t you give 
up your French conversa- 
tion course and take lessons 
in plumbing? Then you 
could put on new washers 
yourself.”’ 

Monica rose, banged her 
bathroom door and re- 
turned to the four-poster. 

““You’ve stopped that 
noise,’ continued her mind 
with renewed zeal, ‘‘but I 
don’t see why, when you 
were up, you didn’t tele- ‘ 
phone the plumber and re- 
mind him about the faucet. 
Yes, it’s also delightful for 
Bruce to have his private 
bath and shower at the 
other end of the room, 
though two baths for one 
room is going some! You 
hadn’t noticed that all of 
Bruce’s faucets leak too, 
had you? Well, they do. 
Yes, you'll have to get up 
and close that door too, if 
you want any peace.” 

Monica rose, banged her 
husband’s bathroom door 
and returned to the four- 
poster. 

“Stop twitching!” said 
her mind. *‘ Don’t you know 
you'll rip your negligée? 
There, I told you so! You 
know perfectly well that they don’t sew things with silk 
these days, but with thin shiny brittle stuff that’s part 
glass and part tin. Mercerized fiber substitutes! As long as 
you have to mend your negligée why don’t you do it now?” 

The demoniacal mind was surprised into silence by the 
fact that the back-door bell and the front-door bell and 
the telephone rang simultaneously, as they so sociably do 
when there is only one person to answer all three. As her 
mind was always nonplused at this triple set of rings, 
Monica lay and listened inertly. This moment, when three 
people wanted her at once, was the most restful part of her 
day sofar. When the person at the front door left off ringing 
in favor of tooting a motor horn of familiar blare Monica 
dragged herself to the window, and as she looked out en- 
deavored to put on a civilized expression. 

“Hello, dear, I know you’re dead, but do let me come 
up!” called the voice of her geographically nearest friend, 
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‘*There’s a Check in the RightsHand Pigeonhole—for the First Year’s Rent’’ 


Resignedly dropping her latchkey out the window, 
Monica had returned to her bed by the time Dorry Elliot 
came scurrying up the stairs with young vigor. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ she began as she stretched herself on the chaise 
longue in a Récamier-like pose, ‘‘my troubles are over. 
Congratulate me.” 

“Have you got a cook?” inquired Monica sepulchrally. 
Even if one had a cook it would take six months or so of 
possession to feel rested enough to realize it. 

“Cook?” queried Dorry with scorn. ‘‘I no longer need 
the odious word in my vocabulary. We’ve rented our 
house to a munitions gentleman who hasn’t spent all his 
money yet and who revels in paying servants a king’s 
ransom. James and I have taken a room and bath at the 
Gramercy, and we’ve entered the youngsters at Hallam 
leben beds 

‘Hallam Hall?” 


UNDERWOOD 


April 35,1920 


“Yes; you know, that expensive 
boarding school for very young children. 
If you ever answered your telephone 
and doorbell you’d know all this. Isn’t 
it great? I feel sixteen. I 
told you the last time I was 
here that I didn’t intend to 
sacrifice the remainder of 
my youth and beauty on 
the altar of the labor prob- 
lem. I won’t keep house 
again until things get ad- 
justed. Why don’t you do 
likewise? I never saw you 
look so tired!” 

Whereupon Monica, who 
never cried, and who 
thought tears were inexcus- 
able, burst into sudden hys- 
terical weeping. Her head 
felt so hot and dry that 
tears seemed like a physical 


impossibility. Yet— here 
they were. 
“Anything really 


wrong?” inquired Dorry in 
a hushed voice. Monica’s 
poise was almost proverbial. 

“No!” wept Monica. “I 
feel perfectly wonderful. 
Crying is the pleasantest 
sensation I’ve known since 
they began the League of 
Nations fight. If I could 
only arrange to go right on 
crying until things get set- 
tled I’d be allright. Every- 
thing you say to everybody 
hits him wrong nowadays, 
and nobody agrees with 
anybody about anything. 
Everyone’s giving up his 
home and individuality and 
moving into hotels. And 
just think of it, the popular 
song used to be There’s No 
Place Like Home!” 

“There’s a lot of truth 
in that title, and I’m cer- 
tainly glad my family is 
homeless,’’ purred Dorothy. 
“Yesterday I took a Turk- 
ish bath, had a permanent 
wave—it won’t look quite 
so woolly in a few days— 
had a facial, and, of course, 
the usual manicure. Come 
and dine with us at the 
Gramercy to-night, Monica. 
You’re suffering from too 
much home.” 

“There’s no one to leave 
the children with!” 

Both girls were momen- 
tarily silenced by the worst 
domestic problem of all. 
Putting it baldly, a mother 
was a prisoner. 

“And somebody recently 
drifted over from England 
advocating a six-hour day— 
for laborers, not mothers, 
you understand,’ said’ 
Monica in platform tones. 
“T got up at six this morn- 
ing, and worked straight through without stopping until 
four. At five, when the children come in from their su- 
pervised play at:the school playground, they’ve got to 
have baths and suppers all round, and Bruce will come 
and I’ll dish up that horrible mess I put in the fireless 
this morning, and we’ll eat it and I’ll wash thousands of 
dishes. No one in this house owns a whole pair of stock- 
ings. There’s a stocking mountain in the middle of the 
sewing-room floor. I’ve got to darn stockings until mid- 
night, because the holes are getting up where they show. 
And to-morrow, at six-thirty, I’ll get up and begin all over 
again just as if I’d never done anything at all to-day.” 

“Which brings us to the real point of my visit. The 
Mortons are going abroad, and you can have their room 
and bath at the Gramercy. I was so sure that you and 
Bruce would want it that I asked to have it held in your 
name. The room is on a court, but you wouldn’t mind that 
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at night, and daytimes you'll be out enjoying yourself. 
Thank me prettily, please—there’s a long waiting list for 
every room.” 

Monica pursed up her lips indifferently. 

“Everybody at the Gramercy runs away with someone’s 
else wife or husband,” she said. “I suppose the sudden 
cessation of hard work and domesticity goes to their 
heads. They aren’t responsible; they just can’t stand the 
leisure!’ 

“Edith Grahame’s elopement with Monty Sayles was 
the only actual scandal. I think it’s rather remarkable 
that there isn’t more gossip in a hotel full of attractive 
young married people who have given up their homes and 
sent away their children. Let me run down and make a 
cup of tea for you, Monica, dear. I know where every- 
thing is.”’ 

“T’m drunk with tea. Here comes Bruce! Not that 
there’s any need of announcing a person who sounds like 
a team of horses.”’ 

Bruce Pryor did make a lot of unnecessary noise as he 
mounted the stairs, which needed polishing. It was not, 
however, the lack of polish which caused his stamping; 
it was the little rolls of dust that curled in each corner of 
every step which irritated him. 

“T’m dead!’’ announced Monica as he entered. 
mind me; talk to Dorothy.” 

Bruce bowed gallantly before their pretty visitor, who, 
by way of response, looked as if someone had switched on 
all her electricity. 

“TLookin’ stunnin’, Dorry!” he grinned. 

When Bruce Pryor felt coy he dropped his final g’s caress- 
ingly. He was irresistible when he did it, and he knew 
he was irresistible. 

“No wonder she looks stunning!’’ groaned Monica. 
““The immoral creature has rented her house and gone to a 
life of cushioned ease at the Gramercy. I’ll have the 
triumph of telling it anyhow.” 

“Got rid of all my responsibilities and glad of it,’ 
added Dorry enticingly. 


“Don’t 


“‘¥¢ Edison Had Invented a Way of Taking Care 


“Why is it that vice is always so becomin’?”’ asked 
Bruce. He perched in a gallant, jaunty attitude at the foot 
of the chaise longue. ‘‘Gee, but it’s good to see someone 
smilin’.”’ 

Dorry dimpled. 

“Tf Edison had invented a way of taking care of children 
by electricity or of having Central do it, you and Monica 
could come and dine with us and look at the Mortons’ 
room. I might add that the Gramercy chef is a corker.”’ 

“You go and dine with the Elliots!’’ said Monica vehe- 
mently to Bruce. As she spoke she sat up straight in the 
midst of the four-poster and a brilliant red swept her 
cheeks. “‘It will mean one less set of plates to wash, and 
that horrid stuff in the fireless can go right on cooking for 
to-morrow night’s dinner. I’ll have cereal and cocoa with 
the children. Look at the room Dorry has reserved for us, 
Bruce. See if you think we’d be contented there. Dance 
with Dorry after dinner and stay as late as you like. Just 
let me bask in the thought that one of us is having a lucid 
interval. Remember that I, too, used to know how to use 
a finger bowl. Don’t be surprised, Bruce, when they serve 
coffee after dinner in the Palm Room. Itisstill being done.” 

Bruce drove both girls forth, got into his dinner coat, 
and while it was still daylight whirled down the drive with 
Dorry in her smart little car, both of them waving radiant, 
satisfied farewells to Monica. 

There was just time to slip into the perpetual blue serge 
before the children came tumbling in. Barring the fact 
that her eyes smarted, her hands twitched and her ears 
burned, Monica felt fairly rested after the fifteen minutes 
on the four-poster during which her mind had nagged her. 

“Help me with my algebra!’’ commanded Bruce, Junior, 
after bewailing the fact that sugar was just as scarce as 
ever. 

“You are supposed to do your own algebra!’’ 

“But they said we could ask for help. I can’t do any 
of the old stuff unless you show me how.” 

“T’ll write the teacher a note and say that it is you, not 
I, who wishes to study algebra,’ said Monica. She had 


hectic memories of trying to fancy the letter # equaling 
a barrel of apples or a load of bricks or something else it 
could never possibly be mistaken for. 

By ten o’clock the charmingly built, equally charmingly 
furnished house settled into a brooding homelike stillness. 
Throwing on her fur coat, Monica stole out on the broad 
piazza to watch the moon creep through the hedges and 
paint the bare boughs of the trees with grayish silver. 
The quiet reassured and steadied her; the stars were an 
untranslatable but satisfying answer to the riddle of 
existence. Indeed they looked so very friendly that she 
wondered if they hadn’t all moved a million miles or so 
nearer. 

“Stockings! Stockings!’ prodded her mind. 
can’t wear the ones they wore to-day again!”’ 

Perhaps after all it would still be possible to sort out 
enough pairs from the mountain to avoid mending until 
to-morrow night. Luckily the sewing room was large, and 
as she laid them out on the floor—her own, Bruce’s, and 
the three graded sizes which were the children’s— Monica 
matched up stockings that would do. They weren’t 
exactly mates, but they were near enough relatives to go 
together. 

Even if the front-door bell was ringing as if someone had 
his foot on it, it had at least waited until she had com- 
promised with the stocking problem. When Monica 
obeyed the imperative summons and threw open the front 
door there was silhouetted against the moonlight an ugly 
shape. 

“You want a cook?” it inquired with a hiccup. Evi- 
dently this cook had her own private cellar or else she was 
an authority on raisins and yeast and things. ‘‘ You want 
a cook?”’ she repeated fragrantly. 

*“*“Want’ doesn’t express it.” 

“Hey?” The cook gave such a sudden lurch that it 
seemed as if the piazza must have heaved under her. 

“Yes, I want a cook.” 

“What do you pay?” 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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me,” moaned Jimmy Martin 

as he flung the letter he had 
just finished reading down on 
his desk in a corner of the 
dingy office of the Com- 
monwealth Theater and 
kicked impulsively at a 
crumpled pile of dis- 
carded newspapers on the 
floor. 

“What’s the matter, 
old man?” inquired 
Matthews, the house 
manager, looking up 
from a stack of letters 
on his own desk and 
regarding the press 
agent with a bantering 
smile. ‘‘Is Bartlett 
out on the rampage 
again?” 

‘““No,’’ replied 
Jimmy in a disgusted 
tone of voice. “‘I wish 
he was. He’s postin’ 
three sheets tellin’ 
what a grand little fel- 
lowlam. That’s what 
gets my pet Angora.” 


Tine? me always pickin’ on 


Jhat’s the 
»” questioned 
é er. 


Uh, that’s con- 
cealed in the last 
paragraph. He 
starts out with a 
lot of hot air about 
how good Iam and 
how pleased he is 
at the wonderful 
showing I’ve 
landed over here in 
Boston anda bunch 
of other junk, and 
then he—wait, I'll 
read you the finish. 
He says: ‘And be- 
ing desirous of 
showing my appre- 
ciation of your ef- 
forts in a concrete 
way, Lhave decided 
to intrust to you the general 
direction of the publicity cam- 
paign of The Ganges Princess. 
I will send someone to take 
over Keep Moving on Saturday and you will kindly re- 
port at this office on Monday morning.’” 

Matthews, who had sauntered over to Jimmy’s desk 
during the reading of Chester Bartlett’s letter, looked 
frankly bewildered. 

“I’m pretty dense, I guess,” he said. ‘I don’t see any- 
thing in that to cause you to exhibit any signs of distress. 
He’s handing you the prize job of the season on a gold 
platter. You couldn’t stop the papers from printing stuff 
about that show with an injunction from the Supreme 
Court. Don’t you realize that?” 

“Oh, that part of it’s all right,” replied Jimmy. “TI 
suppose I’ve got a nerve to put up a holler, but I can’t 
help it. It’s this thing of bein’ bounced about like a tennis 
ball that makes me sore. The minute I get sewed up with 
one show and the machinery in the little old idea factory 
gets all oiled up and is makin’ two hundred and eighty-six 
revolutions to the minute, along comes a letter or a wire 
shootin’ me on to join somethin’ else. Gee, I wish I was 
workin’ for myself and not for the other guy!” 

Jimmy would have resented any suggestion that the 
look which crept into his eyes as he said this was wistful, 
but it was just that. 

He paused and gazed out of the window at the scurrying 
throng of early morning shoppers. 

Across his face there came and went the shadow of a 
pathetic smile, a smile that seemed to express for a 
moment the elation of holding within his grasp the very 
substance of things hoped for and which instantly merged 
into something that epitomized utter hopelessness. Mat- 
thews sensed his mood and put his hand on the press 
agent’s shoulder. : 

“Why don’t you take a flyer on your own?”’ he asked, 
“Everybody in the business would wish you well.” 

Jimmy- snorted derisively. 


i Oro oe “ 


“This Mrs. Prins 
cess—as You 
Call Her — That 
is to Be,’’ He 
Inquired Cau: 
tiously, “‘Has 
Really Much 
Money in Her 
Own Name? Do 
You Know?’’ 

“‘Just a Few 
Millions — 
That’s All,’’ Rez 
sponded Jimmy 
Nonchalantly 


“What would I use for money?” he in- 
quired sarcastically. “Playwrights ain’t 

takin’ good wishes for advance royalties and you can’t 

slip a few kind words into the salary envelopes on Satur- 

day night.” 

“But it don’t take so much to make a start,” persisted 
the other. ‘‘Don’t you manage to save anything at all?” 

“Sure! I’ve got almost enough cigarette coupons to get 
a gold-plated safety razor or a genuine-silk umbrella and 
there’s two hundred and fifty shares of Flying Frog copper 
stock in the tray of my trunk. That must be worth all of 
a dollar and eight cents—and it cost me about thirty 
dollars too. Quit your kiddin’, old man. An agent has 
about as much chance these days of savin’ money as the 
Kaiser has of bein’ invited to a week-end party by the 
King of England.” 

Jimmy stood up and began to pace slowly up and down 
the room. The wistful look came into his eyes again and 
the longing smile touched his mouth once more. 

“Still,” he said half to himself, ‘‘it’s kind of nice to 
think about ownin’ your own show, even if you know you 
never will, and to sort of get a flash in your mind’s eye of 
a twenty-four sheet with ‘James T. Martin presents’ 
splashed across the top of it in black on yellow with red 
initials. ‘James T. Martin presents’—that’d certainly 
look immense on that low board on Broadway near Forty- 
fifth Street that hits everybody on the big street right in 
the eye.” 

Matthews, in response to a summons from the box 
office, left him still soliloquizing under his breath and 
gazing pensively across the snow-covered Common. 


iI 


HE Ganges Princess was the dramatic sensation of a 
decade. It had been running for a solid year at the 
huge Hendrik Hudson Th- ter in New York, having 
weathered a hot summer hardly a noticeable falling 
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off of receipts. It was Chester Bartlett’s first venture into — 
what is technically known as the legitimate field, and he — 
had staged it with that lavish disregard for expense and 
with that keen sense of the artistic which had given him 
preéminence as a producer of light musical entertainment. 

Written by one of America’s most flamboyant play- 
wrights, it told a turgid story of Oriental passion and 
treachery set against a spectacular background depicting 
scenes in ancient India. As sheer spectacle it quite tran-— 
scended anything hitherto attempted in the United States. 
It presented a series of settings which were so flaming in 
their color, so permeated with the mystery of the Hast 
and so splendid in their suggestion of great size and vast 
distances that each new revelation was invariably greeted 
with gasps of amazement from the audience. A cast 
bristling with distinguished names gave verisimilitude to 
the somewhat bombastic dialogue, and purely 
incidental members of the company included a 
troupe of fifty real nautch girls, six elephants, five 
camels and a flock of sheep. 

The Ganges Princess was not 

“ merely the talk of New York. It 
was literally the talk of the country 
and its forthcoming tour promised 
to be one of the most important in 
the history of the American thea- 
ter. It was booked for extended 
engagements in only a few of the 
larger cities, there being a compara- 
tively limited number of places 
containing playhouses with stages 
large enough to accommodate. the 
production and possessing audi- 
toriums of sufficient size to insure 
financial success. 

Bartlett had mapped out a plan 
of exploitation which was quite 
the most comprehensive ever un- 
dertaken in the annals of press 
agentry. No less than half a dozen 
advance couriers—the pick of the 
country—were to devote their en- 
ergies to the advertising and news- 
paper campaign alone, while the 
purely business details were to be 
intrusted to trained experts, with 
no other duties. This would leave 
the purveyors of publicity free and 
untrammeled in their assaults upon 
the press and a defenseless public. | 

Jimmy Martin was to be generalissimo, commander 

in chief and field marshal of the combined forces and 

was to be intrusted with delegated powers such as had 
never before been given to anyone holding a similar posi- 
tion. Matthews had understated the case when he referred | 
to the place as the prize job of the season. It wasn’t even 
comparable, Nothing like it had ever been known for 
opportunity and power since the modern variety of press 
agent came into being. Jimmy realized that himself after 

Bartlett had finished outlining the scope of the proposed 

campaign. | 

“Go to it, my boy,” the manager said at the completion 
of an hour’s talk, “‘and remember that the azure dome of 
heaven is the limit and that in the bright lexicon of show- 
manship there are no such words as ‘it can’t be done.’ Do 
I make myself clear?” 

“‘Absolutely,”’ replied Jimmy cheerfully. “I’m to sit 
with my feet in a mustard bath and I’m to play my ecards 
without regard to the feelin’s, digestions, general state of | 
temperature or politics of anyone else in the game. I’m to 
see all raises and tilt it one for luck whenever I think the 
time is ripe for a killin’. Have I got the right combina-— 
tion?” | 

Bartlett laughed heartily at the flavory idioms which 
flowed so freely from Jimmy’s lips. i 

““Thou hast, most potent, grave and reverend seignior,” 
he replied, bowing low in exaggerated mock courtesy. 
“By the way,’’ he continued, getting back to business 
again, ‘“‘there’s another thing I completely forgot. I’ve 
engaged a literary chap for a special stunt and I want 
you to figure out some way of getting it across so that it 
seems on the level. 

“The general idea is to have this fellow deliver a series 
of lectures on India about three weeks ahead of the play 
date. It’ll be a camouflaged boost for the show. Every 
once in a while he’ll make some casual remark about the 
play which he understands is shortly to be seen in this city, 
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nd so on, but there won’t be enough of this stuff for any- 
ne to consider it as being at all out of the way. 

“This gentleman will be under your direct and special 
ontrol. It will be up to you to arrange to have lectures 
iven in every city under the auspices of some literary 
ociety or social-welfare group—any kind of a crowd that'll 
ive the stunt prestige and distinction. I’ve written Mr. 
Yenby to meet you at the theater this evening.” 

“Denby, eh? It can’t possibly be little old J. Herbert 
Yenby, the highbrow kid, can it?” 

“That’s the name. Know him?” 

A grin of delight spread over Jimmy’s features, 

“Fairly well,” he chuckled. ‘“‘He tipped me off to a 
rand idea over in Baltimore a year or so ago. Old George 
. Bookworm, eh? If he’s still doin’ his regular act I’ve 
ot a lot of laughs comin’ to me on this trip. Say, you 
on’t knew how good that bird’ll be for a stunt of this kind. 
Then it comes to the uplift stuff and the literary bunk 
2’s there in seven separate and distinct languages. And 
mocent? Say, he could make a two-year-old baby look 
ke an old offender with a Sing Sing past. They’ll fall for 
im on sight.” 

The guileless Mr. Denby greeted Jimmy in the lobby of 
ie Hendrik Hudson that night in his best professorial 
anner and smiled benignantly through his tortoise-shell 
ectacles. 

“You will, I think, concede, Mr. Martin,” said he, prof- 
ring a rather limp hand, “‘that we give the lie direct to 
ir. Kipling.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” mumbled the other. “TI don’t get 
ou.” 

Mr. Denby smiled condescendingly and replied in a tone 
voice that Jimmy felt to be a bit too irritatingly suave: 

“Mr. Kipling—the poet—you know. He says: ‘East is 
ast and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.’ 
ell, we are meeting on a common ground in a common 
use and we are—may I venture to suggest—decidedly 
ien to each other in our thoughts and sympathies, are 
e not?” 

Jimmy eyed him suspiciously before replying. 

“Listen, old dear,” he said evenly, “‘I can never quite 
rure whether you’re kiddin’ me or not, and I’m goin’ to 
» too busy from now on to ask for blue prints. If we’re 
in’ to get together you’ve got to get out the little old 
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parachute and jump off into space. In plain English, 
you've got to dive down to earth and keep both feet on 
the pavement. Save the flossy stuff for your lectures. Are 
you on?” 

“Of course, of course,’ stammered Mr. Denby. “I 
meant no offense. I have an unfortunate habit of making 
poetic allusions, I shall correct it. Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Martin, I shall correct it. I have much to say to you. 
Where shall we havea little—a little—shall I say powwow— 
to talk over the—the, ah—dope?”’ 

~“That’s the idea,” replied Jimmy, slapping the other on 
the back and laughing heartily. “That’s regular language. 
Let’s go back to the stage manager’s office and work out 
a plan of attack.” 

The press agent led the way through a passage which 
ran behind the boxes to the stage, and they presently found 
themselves dodging the canvas walls of a great Indian 
temple which were being deftly swung into position by a 
small army of stage hands, and picking their steps cau- 
tiously through a cluttered array of papier-mAché Buddhas, 
canopied thrones and other properties. Once closeted in 
the little office in a far corner, they began a consultation 
which lasted for more than an hour. 

It was agreed that Jimmy was to travel sufficiently far 
enough ahead of J. Herbert Denby to arrange for and ad- 
vertise his lectures, and the press agent took pains care- 
fully to instruct the latter as to the best methods of keeping 
his connection with The Ganges Princess Company a re- 
mote and cherished secret. The subjects chosen by the 
lecturer were, to say the least, not calculated to rouse any 
suspicion. Jimmy sat entranced as J. Herbert read them 
off from a typewritten slip he took from his cardcase. 

**T shall talk first,” he said, “upon the Rig-Veda—a 
Primitive Folk Song Embodying the Soul of an Ancient 
People. I shall follow that with a discourse on Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva—the Triple Manifestation of the Hindu 
God; and for my third and final lecture I have chosen per- 
haps a more popular theme—Mogul versus Mahratta—a 
Study in Dynastic Conflicts. Do you think that program 
will fill the bill?” 

Jimmy was plainly a little bit groggy and he found it 
difficult to articulate for a moment or two. 

‘*Say, old scout,” he finally managed to remark, “‘I’m 
almost down for the count. You talk like an encyclopedia. 


You’ll have ’em all pop-eyed when you pull that stuff. The 
harder it is to understand the harder they’ll fall. You’re 
there, George B. Bookworm, you’re there! I can see ’em 
passin’ flowers over the footlights already.” 

J. Herbert, appreciating the sincerity of Jimmy’s en- 
thusiastic approval, blushed a little and tried to appear at 
ease, but it was a difficult task. The two strolled out on the 
darkened stage and stood in the wings watching the un- 
folding of the final scene of the second act, in which the 
Maharaja of Rumpore returned unexpectedly with his 
followers from a tiger-hunting expedition to find his favor- 
ite wife in the arms of the villainous Gaikwar. 

They found themselves suddenly wedged in the center of 
a crowd of male supernumeraries who had come clattering 
down the stairs leading from the dressing rooms, accoutered 
in ancient armor and ready for participation in the stirring 
episode which was to bring the act to a close. Most of 
these extra people, that being their classification in the 
world of the theater, were the usual assortment of shiftless 
idlers who eke out a precarious existence by doing such odd 
jobs on the stage and whose Oriental aspect was purely a 
matter of simulation. 

There were, however, a number of genuine East Indians 
among them, random visitors from an alien clime picked 
up here and there and utilized to give an added air of 
verisimilitude to the ensemble scenes. 

One of these latter, a handsome chap under thirty, whose 
skin was the color of strong coffee diluted with rich cream 
and whose features had the classic regularity of a Grecian 
sculptured head, brushed against Jimmy’s elbow and 
apologized profusely. 

“Tam very much sorry if I have caused myself to dis- 
commode you,” he murmured, smiling pleasantly and re- 
vealing a row of teeth of dazzling whiteness. 

“That’s all right,” replied Jimmy, looking at him in sur- 
prise. “‘You’re a regular, I see. You don’t belong to the 
volunteers.” 

“No, sahib, I am from the East. I am long distance 
from homeland of my fathers, if that is what you mean.” 

Jimmy looked at him with new interest. He had an air 
about him, an indefinable air of distinction that attracted 
the attention of even the esthetic J. Herbert Denby, who 
edged closer and entered the conversation. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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if you are willing to follow me into 
this article. For we are engaged upon 
an intricate, delicate and dangerous mission, 
The road is strewn with dynamite and se- 
crettraps. We are after the profiteer, deter- ; 
mined to brand him. But he is an elusive fii BN 


: rit are a bold person indeed, reader, 


beast and if we catch up with him hemay = / \ 


spring upon us and rend us limb from limb— 
at least he may tear our logic to bits. 

No matter how care- 
ful, how painstaking 
and industrious we 
may be, a slip some- 
where is unavoidable. 
To run down the prof- 
iteer to his lair requires 
a knowledge of the lab- 
yrinthine processes 
of industry that no one 
possesses. It is too 
much for the Govern- 
ment, too much for the 
leading men in any 
one industry and, let 
us admit, quite too 
much for you and for 
me. But we will make 
the effort. In a pre- 
vious article I discussed the general conditions which have 
recently made for abnormal profits in business. In this 

cicle it is proposed to corner the profiteer by following 

arough as far as possible the specific high prices in spe- 
zifie industries. 

So let us plunge right into the cold water. When you 
and I buy a new suit of clothes this spring we are going 
to have a solar plexus. It will be the hardest blow yet; 
Iam tempted to say the blow that will kill father or—to 
change the figure—the straw that will break the camel’s 
back. 

This prediction is made with one qualification: If be- 
tween the time this article is written and the occasion 
upon which you buy clothes there should be a real old- 
fashioned panic—retailers might be obliged to reduce 
their prices willy-nilly. This is a far-fetched assumption, 
but I wish to play safe. As far as it is humanly possible 
to foresee, barring a cataclysm, clothing and shoes, surely 
this spring and possibly next fall, will be sold at prices 
calculated to take one’s breath away. 


What the Woolen People Say 


LOTHING and shoes are not the only expensive things, 

of course, but let us begin somewhere. The fact that 
they are expensive need not take up any more of our time, 
because it is as well known to every reader of this article 
as to the writer. It is part of the common, everyday 
experience of the people. Suits that cost twenty-five to 
forty-five dollars a few years ago are now selling for forty 
to perhaps ninety dollars. Nearly all other articles of wear 
have gone up in more or less like proportion. Who is 
making the big money? Where is the leakage? 

““Some little retailers have been arrested for selling 
suits at a fair profit,” said a speaker at a recent convention 
of retailers. ‘‘But the big fellows, the men higher up, who 
are paying big dividends of thirty to forty per cent on 
their mills, are allowed to go. It is the retailer who is 
accused. But I venture to say that the average per cent 
of the retailer’s profit in the last ten years has not varied 
one per cent.” 

‘We are beginning to hear about eighteen-dollar shoes, 
eighty-dollar hand-me-downs and fifteen-dollar hats for 
next spring,” said a United States senator whose vigorous 
lambasting of profiteering has gone far to make it the new 
swear word of the English language, ‘notwithstanding 
that the people have bought and paid for all the cotton 
and woolen mills in a single year, as during the war they 
bought and paid for all the shoe factories, all the big flour 
mills, all the steel mills, the sawmills, the packing houses, 
the tanneries, the coal mines, and who knows what else, 
and yet do not own them and are at the mercy of exces- 
sively priced products.” 

Let us leave the retailer for a while. The manufacturers 
of woolen and cotton goods—the mills, in other words— 
are really making enormous profits at the present time. 
There is no doubt about that. It is true of both the 
spinners and the weavers—that is, of those who make the 
yarn and those who make the fabric. 

In a general way it may be said that the textile industry 
of this country was never before so prosperous as now. 
Never before have so many stocks in textile mills been 
offered to the investing public, and the investor is 
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taking them to an unusual extent. There is no way 
of getting at the profits of the entire textile indus- 
try in the last year or half year. But we know in the 
case’ of a group of mills making cotton yarn that the 
profits per pound have risen greatly from 1915 to 1919. 
The largest woolen concern, the American Woolen Com- 
pany, is known to have had several extraordinarily suc- 
cessful years. The same is true of its large competitors. 
The textile industry has been called the backbone of 
New England. It is an old industry with a romantic his- 
tory, but in all its history it has never had such halcyon 
days. 

Does it begin to look bad for the woolen manufac- 
turer? To an extent, yes. But there is much misunder- 
standing and misinformation concerning the price of 
clothes due to ignorance regarding the many stages 
which wool, to take only one instance, goes through before 
it becomes a suit of clothes. A suit of clothes becomes 
such only through the efforts of at least six, perhaps seven, 
practically distinct and separate industries. Each one 
of these, or at least each one that attracts the attention 
of the public and the Government, is trying to prove an 
alibi. Nearly every one accuses all the others of being 
profiteers. It is not a pleasant spectacle. 

Naturally, we start with the grower of the wool. What 
his profits are it is impossible to say, because he is a farmer 
and you cannot get at the profits of hundreds of thousands 
of individual farmers the way you can analyze those of a 
corporation which combines fifty mills, like the American 
Woolen Company. The wool grower, however, says that 
even in a suit of excellent quality, now selling for seventy- 
five dollars, there is not more than $7.37 worth of wool. 

“Weare not charging anyone with profiteering in the sale 
of clothing, as it is not our place to do so,” say the wool 
growers. ‘‘All we ask is that the public place on the 
shoulders of our wool growers only that portion of respon- 
sibility for high-priced clothing that properly belongs to 
them.” 

The wool growers do not deny that they are getting a 
much larger price than formerly for their product; in 
fact, several times as much—but they point to the 
startling contrast between seventy-five dollars and $7.37. 
It is something like the contrast between the cost of a 
slice of bread at a fashionable New York or Washington 
hotel and the price which the farmer gets for his wheat. 
Wheat on this basis climbs to more than one hundred 
dollars a bushel. 

But obviously a man cannot wear wool on the back of a 
sheep or eat wheat on the farm. Probably we pay too much 
to have wheat brought from Minnesota to a fashionable 
hotel in Washington and converted into thin slices of 
bread served on valuable china by perfect waiters. 
Probably we pay too much to get wool off the back of a 
sheep in Australia or Montana and into a smart suit in a 
smart Fifth Avenue ta 1's. 

But nothing is accom lic od by merely presenting a 
striking contrast between the farmer gets for his raw 
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material and what we pay for the finished 
article. Such contrasts are utterly worth- 
less, because they prove nothing. The real 
question is, How many stages are necessary, 
and what do they cost? For if a large num- 
ber of them are essential they must be paid 
for. Here is what we pay for in a suit of 
clothes: Grower; Boston wool trade; spin- 
ner; weaver or textile mill; broker or selling 
agent—sometimes; cutters-up—manufac- 
turer of clothing; job- 
bers—sometimes; re- 
tailers. 
“T am not trying to 
argue that the manu- 
facturer is not making 
big profits,” said the 
head of a woolen man- 
ufacturers’ association 
whom I asked about 
the big profits of his 
trade. ‘‘I do not deny 
that the spinners and 
the weavers are both 
doing exceedingly 
well. Butthemanwho 
does not change or 
convert an article has 
the greatest and most 
secure profit. The wool grower and the retailer may be 
paying somewhat larger wages, but their expenses have 
not risen relatively so much as those of either the woolen 
manufacturer or the clothing manufacturer. With the ex- 
ception of the grower and retailer the processes are partial 
conversions, all on a rising labor market with an enor- 
mous contingent risk. We no longer have control over 
costs, for they have passed into other hands—namely, 
the labor unions’. 
“I do not believe the grower or retailer can successfully 
argue that his costs have risen as much as ours. Did you 
ever hear of a big strike in a retail store? Yet they have 
lasted for months at a time in textile mills and in the 
clothing trade. Even at present high prices, the first four 
stages of the industry are taken care of for something like 
ten to twenty dollars a suit, Allow three to three and 
a quarter yards of cloth at three to six dollars a yard, 
which the cutter-up pays to the fabric manufacturer, and 
you have the wool grower, the Boston trade, and the 
spinner and the weaver all taken care of with a good 
profit to each. 


The Growing Snowball of Profits 


“We ARE tired of seeing the retailers hold one another’s 
hands and hearing them sob. Their gross profits are 
often larger than the whole previous cost of a suit—mate- 
rials, expenses, profits and all. I believe some of them 
have forgotten to figure costs and merely charge all they 
can get.” ‘i 

The writer of this article doubts, however, whether 
the grower of the wool or the manufacturer of yarn and 
fabrics is quite fair in his argument. Both of them 
emphasize the small sum in dollars when the product leaves 
their hands, seven dollars when it leaves the grower and 
between ten and twenty dollars when it goes out of the 
mill. At the time this article was written one large cutter 
up got thirty to fifty dollars for a suit, the wool in whic’ 
cost him ten to twenty dollars. But in view of the fac 
that garment workers are making fifty dollars, sixty dolla 
and even more a week, and bearing in mind that a retail 
store business in these and allied lines must make ove 
thirty per cent gross to live at all, a few cents added to 
pound of wool or a dollar added to a yard of cloth has th 
accumulative effect of a snowball rolling downhill. 

The rise of a dollar a yard in cloth is said to necessitat 
at least seven or eight dollars added to the retail price of 
suit. 

So when the wool grower and the cloth maker poin 
to the small increase in their prices as compared to th 
enormous jump in retail prices, they are dealing largely i 
fallacies. The farther along you get in manufacture 
products of this sort the greater the proportionate increa 
must be, from the very nature of the case. The retaile 
has to carry all the previous costs and profits in his ow 
prices, a simple, obvious fact which most people overlook 

But though the woolen manufacturer finds it diffi 
cult to see the retailer’s troubles he will readily admi 
those of the cutter-up. Here is the story of high clot 
ing costs as told by the president and secretary 0 
one of the large woolen manufacturers’ associatio 
It reflects only the naturally one-sided point of view 
of one group in the industry, but it is essential to ar 
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understanding of the subject. First of all, these gentlemen 
freely admit the difficulties of the clothing maker, or 
eutter-up. 
“The expenses of the cutter-up have risen enormously, 
because of high wages and reduced production. At this 
stage labor is a bigger element than cloth. The making of 
clothing used to be on a competitive basis on the part of 
the workers. It was a piecework proposition. Now it is 
on a weekly basis, and they really don’t have to work any 
more. I heard the head of the union say that no one was 
making less than forty-four dollars a week now. They used 
to make twelve dollars. Let us grant that the former 
sweatshop scale of wages was wrong. The fact remains 
that with such an enormous jump in wages clothing must 


cost more. 


“You must remember that the yarn and fabric manu- 
facturing industry was a unit before the war in that it 


- managed to supply the people. It remained the same unit 


during the war. In many other lines there was a tremen- 
dous development; in shipyards, for instance. New ones 
sprang up all over the country. But there was no increase 
in mills or loom capacity during the war. There was no 
effort at expansion. But by October, 1918, only thirty-three 
per cent of the looms were on civilian cloth. From sixty 
to sixty-five per cent were doing military work. 

‘Naturally this created a tremendous hole in civilian 
cloth. Meanwhile the Government had taken practically 
all the wool. Such looms as still ran on civilian had only 
their reserve stocks of wool to go on. The Government 
counted on a short war, but at the same time it planned 
for an army of 5,000,000. If that number of men had been 
put into the field and the war had lasted five months longer 
you would have seen the most terrible panic in the civilian- 
clothing industry that you can possibly imagine. 

“As soon as the armistice came we urged the Govern- 
ment to release wool, but we bumped up against the wool 
growers, also against the clothing manufacturers and re- 
tailers. The.growers, of course, did not want tosee a decline 
in the price of wool, and the clothing manufacturers and 
retailers had civilian clothing on hand of poor quality, due 
to the scarcity of civilian wool, and naturally they were 
afraid we would cut under their market with better-quality 
cloth if we could induce the Government to let us have all 
its tremendous stocks of wool. It was three months before 
we could get any government wool except at the issue price, 
which everyone was afraid of as being too high. Nor 
could we import any. For a time, of course, shipping con- 
ditions made it difficult to bring in wool, though this coun- 
try raises only forty-five per cent of what it consumes. 
After the armistice the growers opposed importation.” 


Speculation in Woolens 


“DY JANUARY, 1919, only nineteen per cent of the looms 
were on government work as compared to something 
like sixty-five per cent just before the armistice. Civilian 
work occupied thirty-three to thirty-nine per cent, and the 
rest was idle. By March government work had fallen to 
1.9 per cent and only forty per cent of the looms were on 
civilian. In other words, only a year ago fifty-eight per 
cent of the country’s looms were actually idle. In plain 
language, there had been five months of disaster in the 
woolen industry, because of lack of prompt distribution of 
surplus stocks of wool. There was loss of confidence and 
literally no market at all. One of the biggest units in the 
industry was down to eight per cent of capacity. Also 
there were strikes at Lawrence, Philadelphia and Passaic. 
“There was no recovery, or return of the industry, until 
November of 1919. We had at last been 
able to get in English wools, and from No- 
vember to date we have been going strong, 
producing cloth at a tremendous rate. Bar- 
ring further labor troubles calculated to 
cut down production there is soon going to 
besomething approaching a normal amount 
of cloth.” 

Let me interject a word here about the 
labor feature. Woolen manufacturers as- 
sert that the present proposed reduction in working hours 
in the industry will result in a decline in production equal 
to that of the total output of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, the largest unit in the field. Another case is cited 
in which the introduction of new machinery, which would 
have resulted in a thirty-five per cent increase in output 
before the change in labor conditions, only kept the com- 
pany even with its former production. I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of either of these statements, but unprej- 
udiced observers, even those with a distinct pro-labor bias, 
admit that in some cases production has been held back 
by shortening of hours and higher pay. 

I am not discussing the justice of labor’s demands. Each 
one may have justification in and by itself. But a contin- 
ual increase in wages and decrease in hours mean higher 
prices all round, and the point has about been reached 
where still higher prices for goods will frighten the public 
off entirely and result in business depression. 

The moderate labor leaders, it is true, argue that wages 
may be raised and hours lessened without loss of output 


if employers would only be content with smaller profits. 
But anyone with an iota of common sense knows that if 
profits in business were reduced to a point so small as to 
permit labor to get all that its more extreme leaders ask 
for, the whole structure of industry would fall to pieces 
and we should have practically no clothes or food at all. 
We should be in Russia’s unhappy condition. Perhaps the 
day will come when industry can be successfully conduc- 
ted without profits and laborers need work only ten hours 
a week and receive about fifty dollars a day in wages. 
That, however, is a theory rather than an immediate con- 
dition. But let us get back to the woolen manufacturers. 
» “Of course there has been speculation in this woolen 
market. Conditions were such that you could not hold 
it back. But don’t make the mistake of cursing the jobber 
overmuch. This market would never have gotten out of 
its slough of despond at all if it had not been for the legiti- 
mate jobber with his willingness to speculate. He is the 
one who started the machinery last spring. We didn’t 
start it, nor did the clothing manufacturer. It was the 
much-abused jobber. Having no risk of conversion to 
carry, not being hampered by changing labor costs, he 
could buy freely when the wool and clothing manufacturers 
were afraid to move. 

“At first, it is true, a large part of the reserve stocks of 
goods got into jobbers’ hands, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. But stocks are now out of the middleman’s hands. 
These speculative stocks of cloth will soon disappear, 
certainly as soon as the market is at all stabilized. And 
along with them inordinate profits will disappear.” 

There is no doubt that speculation has been a great evil 
in the textile industry in the last couple of years. It may 
have started the resumption of machinery, but since the 
industry has been going strong it has taken a big and less 
defensible toll. When the market began to soar the specu- 
lator’s golden opportunity rose. He interposed himself 
between the various processes. But he was no more to 
blame than many of the other groups in the industry. 
They availed themselves of his services, and they did it 
and were able to do it only because of the abnormal 
conditions which prevailed. 

With prices shooting skyward the makers of garments 
often bought more than they needed. Buyers were so 
often in a panic that the natural result was to overbuy. 
Then finding themselves with too much material they 
would sell to speculators. Moreover, the steady rise in 
prices has made it possible for a man at one stage of the 
industry to make more by selling to a speculator than to 
the regular trade at the nextsuccessive stage. In other 
words, abnormal prices tended to break up the regular 
flow of goods from one stage of conversion to another, and 
to divert them into speculators’ hands. 

The temptation was too great. Jobbers fairly threw 
higher prices at the mills. A mill might contract to sell its 
cloth to a clothing manufacturer at a certain price and the 
next day a speculator would appear and suggest that he 
would take any overproduction at a twenty-five per cent 
advance. Every type of converter constantly had to con- 
tend with an insinuating and persuasive Satan, in the form 
of a speculator who was willing to take his product at 
more than he had agreed to sell it to the regular trade. 
The evil became so great that the regular trades almost 
came to bet upon the speculator to raise prices regularly. 

There was no collusion among manufacturers; they 


merely took their market, and have made all they could. 
So great was the stampede upon the part of retailers to 
cover future requirements that bonuses were offered to 
manufacturers over and above what competitors would pay. 
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Then the manufacturers would use part of this money to 
hire workers away from their competitors at higher wages. 
Here is the result of such conditions, as told in February 
of this year by a buyer for a big department store: 

“Tast March I bought some silk stockings for holiday 
business at eighteen dollars a dozen. The goods were de- 
layed and reached me last week. I bought the goods from 
a Chicago jobber, who bought them from a mill in New 
Jersey. The mill has been sold to a big New York concern 
and yesterday a representative of that concern came to me 
and offered that same stocking at forty dollars a dozen; 
and he said he was selling them at that price. Making all 
allowance for the increased cost of everything there is no 
justification to-day for selling that stocking for more than 
twenty-seven dollars a dozen.” 

At such a time the regular legitimate middlemen are 
added to by a lot of cheap shoe-string operators. Men 
with practically no capital and in many cases hardly able 
to read and write the English language managed somehow 
to get hold of a quantity of piece goods and make a killing. 

““The financial interests can do more to eliminate this 
evil than anyone else, and they are most to blame for its 
long-continued existence,” said a representative of one of 
the largest associations in the textile industry. ‘The 
action of the Federal Reserve Banks in raising their dis- 
count rates is the first step in the right direction. That is 
the beginning of the end of the speculator.”’ 


Old Clothes Sent to Belgium 


T IS obvious that if normal trade conditions had been 

resumed immediately following the armistice much of 
this crazy behavior would have been avoided. The expla- 
nation given by the woolen manufacturers in regard to the 
clothing trade probably applies to other lines as well: 

“T have told you what our position was, and you ask 
why the cutter-up did not get busy sooner after the 
armistice? Naturally he was demoralized at first. He 
was afraid he could not sell the stuff he had. He was like 
everyone else. We thought all industries would be flat. 
All that people could see were nearly 4,000,000 men walking 
the streets out of jobs. Demobilization scared everyone 
into fits. Instead of that, 4,000,000 men came back and 
cleaned the clothiers literally bare of goods. 

“Instead of the demobilized army becoming a soup line 
pretty nearly every member of it became a customer for 
new clothes. Not only did every soldier want new clothes, 
but all his relatives who went to meet him seemed to re- 
quire a new outfit. It is the universal testimony of dealers 
that the consumption of goods by boys returned from 
France was enormous. One young man went into a store 
and was shown three suits, at thirty-eight, sixty and 
ninety dollars. 

“That is a hell of a thing to go on the street with,’ he 
said with reference to the lowest-priced suit.” 

No doubt the ownership of Liberty Bonds of fifty and 
one hundred dollar units had much to do with the ex- 
tensive purchase of clothes and furs. Nor could the in- 
evitable tendency toward relaxation; extravagance and 
indulgence which always follows a war relieve itself in 
alcohol. It was forced in the direction of clothes and 
jewels. The desire for finer clothes ran bang up against an 
especially acute shortage in the finer grades ‘of wool be- 
cause of the long period of restricted imports. 

Clothing, it is generally believed, has on the average 
risen more than fuel, rent and even food. But the elements 
of fashion and vanity do not enter so much into the latter, 
at least not so much on the part of most people. 

“You must remember,” continued the 
woolen manufacturer, “that the country 
was denuded of secondhand clothing. Few 
people realize what a large part of the 
country’s stock of clothing consists of hand- 
me-downs. Why, we sent so much clothing 
to Belgium that it was counted only in tons. 
It was put into compressing machines and 
turned out in bales. At one time the ware- 
houses were so full that three entire train- 
loads of clothing could not be emptied. Secondhand 
clothes are ordinarily worn or else converted into shoddy. 
J have a man working for me who did not buy a new suit 
in eleven years, because he wore my secondhand ones. 
The total consumption of new wool per year in this country 
would not make one suit for each man. The discrepancy 
is either made up by wearing old clothes or by the shoddy 
that is made out of them. 

“The man who works for me had to buy a new suit last 
year for the first time in eleven years, because my wife 
gave all my old clothes to the Red Cross. Most of the 
soldiers found their families had given away their clothes 
when they came back. And remember that many of them 
did not go into service until only a few months before the 
armistice. It wa¥ estimated that it took ninety pounds of 
wool to outfit a soldier. That gives you some idea what a 
big hole the dearth of secondhand clothing created.” 

‘Why haven’t the sales of army clothes made more 
difference in the price of civilian garments?’”’ I asked. 

(Continued on Page 91) 


Breathes there the 
man with soul 
so dead 

Who never to him- 
self hath said, 

This is my own, 
my native 
land! 

—LAY OF THE 
LAST MINSTREL. 


HE short- 
est street 
in the 


world, Edgar 
Street, con- 
nects New 
York’s finan- 
cial centerwith 
the Levant. It 
islessthan fifty 
feet through 
this tiny thor- 
oughfare from 
the back doors 
of the great 
Broadway of- 
fice buildings 
to Greenwich 
Street, where 
the letters on 
the window 
jens resemble 
ontorted an- 
gleworms and 
where one is 
far more likely 
tostumble into 
a man from 
3agdad than 
from Boston. 
One can stand 
in the middle 
of it and with 
his westerly 
ear catch the 
argot of 
Gotham and 
with his easterly all the dialects of Damascus. Andifthrough 
some unexpected convulsion of Nature 50 Broadway should 
topple over, Mr. Zimmerman, the stockbroker, whose office 
is on the sixth story, might easily fall clear of the Greek res- 
taurant in the corner of Greenwich Street, roll twenty-five 
yards more down Morris Street, and find himself on Wash- 
ington Street reading a copy of Al-Hoda and making his 
luncheon off baha gannouge, majaddarah and milookeiah, 
which, after all, are only eggplant salad, lentils and rice, 
and the popular favorite known as Egyptian Combination. 

To most New Yorkers it is a totally unknown and unsus- 
pected section of the city, yet existing as in a fourth dimen- 
sion within a stone’s throw—and nearer—of our busiest 
metropolitan artery. Next time you get off the subway at 
Rector Street turn toward the Hudson instead of toward 
the East River, and in four blocks you will hear every 
dialect known to Port Said and jostle every nationality 
that you would meet on the wharves of Saloniki or the 
Pireus. Enough. Go there. This space is too valuable 
to warrant further description of Eastern sounds, sights 
and—especially—smells. 

The point is that—within one hundred yards of the 
aforesaid Mr. Zimmerman’s office above the electric cars 
of Broadway, and within earshot of the hoots of many a 
multimillionaire’s motor, on a certain evening something 
of an Oriental character was doing in the hallway of a house 
on Washington Street that subsequently played a part in 
the professional lives of Tutt & Tutt. 

Out of the literally Egyptian darkness of the tenement 
owned by Abdallah Shanin Khaldi issued curious smoth- 
ered sounds, together with an unmistakable, pungent, 
circuslike odor. 

“Whack!” 

There came an indignant grunt, followed by a flabby 
groan and a straining and squeaking of the jerry-built 
staircase as Kasheed Hassoun vigorously applied a lath to 
the horny backsides of Eset el Gazzar. 

““Ascend, dog of a dog!”’ panted Kasheed. ‘‘ Move thy 
accursed feet, O wizened hump! Daughter of Satan, give 
me room! Thou art squeezing out my life! Only go on, 
child of my heart! It is but a step upward, O queen of the 
Nile. Hold the rope tight, Kalil!” 

The camel obediently surged forward, breaking off a 
section of banister. Through the racket from the hallway 
above faintly came the voice of Kalil Majdalain. 
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THE KID THE CAMEL 


“‘Would That We Had Left Thee at Coney Istand! O, Great«Granddaughter of Al Adha—Sacred Camel of the 
Prophet —Why Hast Thou Done This?”’ 


‘*Her head is free of the ceiling. Quick, Kasheed! Turn 
her, thou, upon the landing!”’ 

““Whack!”’ responded the lath in the hand of Kasheed 
Hassoun. 

Step by step the gentle shaggy brute felt her way with 
feet, knees and nozzle up the narrow staircase. What was 
this but another of those bizarre experiences which any 
camel-of-the-world must expect in a land where the water 
wells squirted through a tube and men rode in chariots 
driven by fire? 

“Whack!” 

“Go on, darling of my soul!” whispered Kasheed. 
“Curses upon thy father and upon the mother that bore 
thee! Wilt thou not move?” 

“Whack!”’ 

“Ouch! She devil! Thou hast trod upon my foot!” 

Outside, that the Western world might not suspect what 
was going on, Shaheen Mahfous and Shanin Saba unloaded 
with as much noise as possible a dray of paper for Meraat- 
ul-Gharb, the Daily Mirror. By and by a window on the 
fourth floor opened and the head of Kalil Majdalain 
appeared, 

“‘Mahabitcum!” he grinned; which, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘Good fellowship to all!” 

Then presently he and Kasheed joined the others upon 
the sidewalk, and the rolls of paper having been delivered 
inside the pressroom the four Syrians climbed upon the 
truck and drove to the restaurant of Ghabryel & Assad two 
blocks farther north, where they had a bit of awamat, coffee 
and cigarettes, and then played a game of cards, while in 
the attic of the tenement house Eset el Gazzar munched a 
mouthful of hay and tapped her interior reservoir for a 
drink of clear water, as she sighed through her valvelike 
nostrils and pouted with her cushioned lips, pondering 
upon the vagaries of quadrupedal existence. 


Willie Toothaker, the office boy of Tutt & Tutt, had 
perfected a catapult along the lines of those used in the 
Siege of Carthage—form derived from the appendix of 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar—which boded ill 
for the truck drivers of West Broadway. 

Since his translation from Pottsville Center, Willie’s in- 
ventive genius had worked something of a transformation 
in the Tutt & Tutt offices, for he had devised several labor- 
saving expedients, such as a complicated series of pulleys 
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for opening 
windows 
and automat- 
ically closing 
doors without 
getting up; 
which, since 
they actually 
worked, Mr. 
Tutt, being a 
pragmatist, 
silently, pa- 
tiently and 
good-naturedly 
endured. To- 
day both part- 
ners were away 
in court and 
Willie had the 
office to him- 
self with the 
exception of 
old Scraggs. 

“Bet it’ll 
shootablock!”’ 
asserted Willie, 
replacing his 
gum, which he 
had removed 
temporarily to 
avert the dan- 
ger of swallow- 
ing it in his 
excitement. 
“Cesar used 
one just like 
this—only big- 
ger of course. 
See that scut- 
tle over on 
Washington 
Street? Bet I 
ean hit it!” 

“Bet you 
can’t come 
within two 
hundred feet of 
it!” retorted the watery-eyed scrivener. ‘It’s a lot fur- 
ther’n you think.” 

“?Tain’t neither!’’ declared Willie. “‘I know how far it 
is! What can we shoot?”’ 

Scraggs’ eye wandered aimlessly round the room. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Got to be something with heft to it,’ said Willie. 
“°’S got to overcome the resistance of the atmosphere.” 

“How about that paperweight?” 

“S too heavy.” 

(OW iell sce 

“T know!” exclaimed William suddenly. ‘Gimme that 
little bottle of red ink. ’S just about right. And when it 
strikes it’ll make a mark so’s we can tell where we hit—like 
a regular target.” 

Seraggs hesitated. 

“Ink costs money,” he protested. 

“But it’s just the thing!” insisted Willie. “‘Besides, you 
can charge me for it in the cash account. Give it here!” 

Conscience being thus satisfied the two eagerly placed 
the ink bottle in the proper receptacle, which Willie had 
fashioned out of a stogy box, twisted back the bow and 
aimed the apparatus at the slanting scuttle, which pro- 
jected from a sort of penthouse upon the roof of the tene- 
ment house across the street. 

““Now!”’ he exclaimed ecstatically. ‘Stand from under, 
Scraggs!”’ 

He pressed a lever. There was a whang, a whistle—and 
the ink bottle hurtled in a beautiful parabola over Green- 
wich Street. 

“Gee! look at her go!” 
*Straight’s a string.” 

At exactly that instant—and just as the bottle was about 
to descend upon the penthouse—the scuttle opened and 
there was thrust forth a huge yellow face with enormous 
sooty lips wreathed in an unmistakable smile. On the long 
undulating neck the head resembled one of the grotesque 
manikins carried in circus parades. Eset el Gazzar in a 
search for air had discovered that the attic scuttle was 
slightly ajar. 

“Gosh! A camel!’’ gasped Willie. 

“Lord of love!” ejaculated Scraggs. “‘Itsureisa camel!” 

There was a faint crash and a tinkle of glass as the bottle 
of red ink struck the penthouse roof just over the beast’s 
head and deluged it with its vermilion contents. Eset 


cried Willie in triumph. 
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reared, shook her neck, gave a defiant grunt and swiftly 
withdrew her head into the attic. 

Sophie Hassoun, the wife of Kasheed, seeing the violent 
change in Eset’s complexion, wrung her hands. 

“What hast thou done, O daughter of devils? Thou art 
bleeding! Thou hast cut thyself! Alack, mayhap thou 
wilt die, and then weshall beruined! Improvident! Care- 
less one! Cursed be thy folly! Hast thou no regard? And 
I dare not send for Doctor Koury, the veterinary, for then 
thy presence would be discovered and the gendarmes would 
come and take thee away. Would that we had left thee at 
Coney Island! O, great-granddaughter of Al Adha— 
sacred camel of the Prophet—why hast thou done this? 
Why hast thou brought misery upon us? Awar! Awar!’’ 

She cast herself upon the improvised divan in the corner, 
while Eset, blinking, licked her big yellow hind hump, and 
tumbled forward upon her knees preparatory to sitting 
down herself. 

“A camel!” repeated Willie, round-eyed. He counted 
the roofs dividing the penthouse from where Morris Street 
bisected the block. ‘‘Whoop!”’ he cried and dashed out of 

the office. 

In less than four minutes Patrolman Dennis Patrick 
Murphy, who was standing on post on Washington Street 
in front of Nasheen Zereik’s Embroidery Bazaar talking 
to Sardi Babu, saw a red-headed, pug-nosed urchin come 
flying round the corner. 

“One—two—three—four—five. That’s the house!” 
cried Willie Toothaker. ‘“‘That’s it!” 

“What yer talkin’ ’bout?” drawled Murphy. 

“‘There’s a camel in there!” shouted Willie, dancing up 
and down. 

““Camel—yer aunt!”’ sneered the cop. ‘“‘They couldn’t 
get no camel in there!” 

“There is! I seen it stick its head out of the roof!’ 

Sardi Babu, the oily-faced little dealer in pil- 
low shams, smiled slyly. He had thick black 
ringlets, parted exactly down the middle of his 
scalp, hanging to his shoulders, and a luxuriant 
black curly beard reaching to his middle; in 
addition to which he wore a blue blouse and 
carpet slippers. He was a Maronite from Leb-_ 
anon, and he and his had a feud with Hassoun, 
Majdalain, and all others who belonged to the 
sect headed by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
“Belki!’”? he remarked significantly. 
“Perhaps his words are true! I have 
heard it whispered already by Lillie 
Nadowar, now the wife of Butros the 
confectioner. Moreover, I myself have 
seen hay on the stairs.” 
““AHuh?’’ exclaimed 
Murphy. “ We’llsoon find . 
out. Come along you, 
Babu! Show me where 
you was seein’ the hay.” 
By this time those who 
had been lounging upon 
the adjacent doorstep had 
come running to see what 
was the matter, and a 
crowd had gathered. 

“Tt is false—what he 
says!” declared Gadas 
Maloof the shoemaker. “‘I 
1ave sat opposite the house 
jay and night for ten— 
‘ifteen years—and no 
zamel has gonein, Camel! 
ow could a camel be got 
ap such narrow stairs?” 
“But thou art a friend 
%f Hassoun’s!’”’ retorted 
fajala Mokarzel the gro- 
ser. “‘And,’’ he added in 
t lower tone, ‘‘of Sophie 
Cadros, his wife.’’ 
There was a subdued 
micker from the crowd, 
ind Murphy inferred that 
hey were laughing at him. 
“But this man,’’ he 
houted wrathfully, point- 
ng at Sardi Babu, “‘says 
rou all know there’s a 
‘amel up there. An’ this 
‘id’s seen it! Come along 
10w, both of you!”’ 
There was an angry 
ourmur from the crowd. 
jardi Babu turned white. 
“T said nothing!’’ he 
leclared, trembling. ‘“‘I 
nade no complaint. The 
‘endarme will corroborate 
ae. What care I where 
fasheed Hassoun stables 
tis camel?” 


Maloof shouldered his way up to him, and grasping the 
Maronite by the beard muttered in Arabic: “Thou dog! 
Go confess thy sins! For by the Holy Cross thou assuredly 
hast not long to live!” 

Murphy seized Babu by the arm. 

“Come on!” he ordered threateningly. “Make good 
now!” And he led him up the steps, the throng pressing 
close upon his heels. 


“What’s all this?”’ inquired Magistrate Burke bewil- 
deredly an hour later as Officer Murphy entered the police 
court leading a tall Syrian in a heavy overcoat and green 
Fedora hat, and followed by several hundred black-haired, 
olive-skinned Levantines. ‘‘Don’t let all those Dagos in 
here! Keep ’emout! This ain’ta moving-picture palace!” 

“Them ain’t Dagos, judge,”” whispered Roony the clerk. 
“Them’s Turks.” 

“They ain’t neither Turks!” contradicted the stenog- 
rapher, whose grammar was almost sublimated by com- 
parison with Roony’s. “‘They’re Armenians—you can tell 
by their complexions.” 

“Well, I won’t have ’em in here, whatever they are!’ 
announced Burke. ‘I don’t like ’em. What have you got, 
Murphy?” 

“Shoo! Get out of here!’ ordered the officer on duty. 

The crowd, however, not understanding, only grinned. 

“Avanti! Alley! 
Mouch! Beat it!’ 
continued the officer, 
waving his arms and 
hustling those near- 
est toward the door. 

The throng obe- 
diently fell back. 
They were a gentle, 
simple-minded lot, 
used in the old 
country to oppres- 

J sion, blackmail and 
tyranny,and burning 
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“Camet—Yer Aunt!’’ 
Sneered the Cop. 


“They Couldn’t Get No Camel in There!”’ 


with a religious fervor unknown to the pale heterodoxy 
of the Occident. 

“This here,” began Murphy, “is a complaint by Sardi 
Babu’’—he swung the cowering little man with a twist 
before the bench—‘‘against one Kasheed Hassoun for 
violating the health ordinances.” 

“No, no! I do not complain! I am not one who com- 
plains. It is nothing whatever to me if Kasheed Hassoun 
keeps a camel! I care not,’’ cried Babu in Arabic. 

“What’s he talkin’ about?” interrupted Burke. “I 
don’t understand that sort of gibberish.” 

““He makes the complaint that this here Hassoun’’—he 
indicated the tall man in the overcoat—‘‘is violating 
Section 1093 d of the regulations by keeping a camel in his 
attic.” 

“Camel!” ejaculated the magistrate. ‘In his attic!” 

Murphy nodded. 

“Tt’s there all right, judge!”’ he remarked. “I’ve seen 
ee 

“Ts that straight?’’? demanded His Honor. ‘‘How’d he 
get it up there? I didn’t suppose ve 

Suddenly Sardi Babu threw himself fawning upon 
Hassoun. 

““Oh, Kasheed Hassoun, I swear to thee that I made no 
complaint. It is a falsification of the gendarme! And 
there was a boy—a red and yellow boy—who said he had 
seen thy camel’s head above the roofs! Iam thy friend!” 

He twisted his writhing snakelike fingers together. 
Hassoun regarded him coldly. 

“Thou knowest the fate of informers and provocateurs— 
of spies—thou infamous Turk!”’ he answered through his 
teeth. 

“A Turk! A Turk!” shrieked Sardi Babu frantically, 
beating the breast of his blue blouse. “Thou callest mea 
Turk! Me,the godson of Sarkis Babu and of Elias Stephan— 
whose fathers and grandfathers were Christians when thy 
family were worshipers of Mohammed. Blasphemy! Me, 
the godson of a bishop!” 

“T also am godson of a bishop!” sneered Kasheed. “A 
properly anointed bishop! Without Tartar blood.” 

Sardi Babu grew purple. 

“Pthat! I would spit upon the beard of such a 
bishop!” he shrieked, beside himself. 

Hassoun slightly raised his eyebrows. 

“Spit, then, infamous one—while thou art able!” 

“Here, here!’’ growled Burke in disgust. “Keep 
“em still, can’t you? Now, what’s all this about a 
camel?” 


“That’s the very scuttle, sir,” asseverated Scraggs 
to the firm, as Tutt & Tutt, including Miss Wiggin, 
4 gazed down curiously out of their 
© office windows at the penthouse 
upon the Washington Street roof 
which had been Willie’s target of 
the day before. “I don’t say,” 
he continued by way of explana- 
tion, “that the camel stuck its 
head out because Willie hit the 
roof with the bottle—it was prob- 
ably just a cireumstance—but it 
looked that way. 
“*Bing!’ went the ink 
bottle on the scuttle; and 
then—pop!—out came 
the camel like a jack-in- 
the-box.”’ 

“What became of the 
camel?” inquired Miss 
Wiggin, cherishing a faint 
hope that—pop!—it 
might suddenly appear 
again in the same way. 

“The police took it 
away last night—lowered 
it out of the window with 
a block and tackle,” 
answered the scrivener. 
“A sort of breeches buoy.’ 

“T’ve heard of camel’s- 
hair shawl but not of 
camel’s-hair breeches!’’ 
murmured Tutt. “I sup- 
pose if a camel wore 
pants—well, my imagina- 
tionrefusestocontemplate 
the spectacle! Where’s 
Willie?” 

“He hasn’t been in at 
all this morning!” said 
Miss Wiggin. “I’ll war- 
rant . 

““What?’? demanded 
Mr. Tutt suspiciously. 

“he’s somewhere 
with that camel,” she con- 
cluded. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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builder of locomotives, ‘‘if it hadn’t been for two 

things—teamwork and the motor truck.’’ He was 
telling me in his modest way of the part that he had 
played in the building of the first standardized locomotives 
for wartime service upon our railroads. A most remark- 
able performance it was too—the designing and complete 
construction of a 160-ton, ten-wheeled Mikado freight 
puller within one hundred and twenty actual days by the 
calendar. Yet the design job of that engine of itself had 
been estimated at fifteen weeks. How it was done, how 
after all the general drawings and the blue prints had once 
been finished, Washington changed its mind entirely as 
to design, and all that vital part of the job had to be com- 
pletely done over before the big engine shops could begin 
really to bend to their end of the task, is another story 
and not to be confounded with this. It is sufficient here 
and now to say that Baltimore and Ohio Number 4500, 
which went rolling into Uncle Sam’s transportation service 
on July 4, 1918, was in turn a product of transportation. 
Her rear-frame cradle was cast in a great shop in St. 
Louis and made a record run to Philadelphia in a parlor 
car—oh, no, not of the Pullman variety, but of the sort 
generally used for that most blue-blooded of all four-footed 
folk—the thoroughbred horse. By fast freight and still 
faster express came the brake equipment, from Pittsburgh; 
the couplers, from Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania; the journal boxes, from 
Rochester; the brake beams, from 
Buffalo; the fifteen-foot dry pipe, 
from Reading; and from Chicago 
many sorts of other tidy little things 
that go about the building of the 
modern locomotive; the headlight, 
the water gauge, the blower valve, 
the bell ringer—all that romance 
about the fireman ringing the bell is 
gone from railroading these days— 
and the boiler plugs. 


W: COULDN’T have done it,’”’ said my friend the 


Meeting War Needs 


ND when the express service was 
clogged and not quite infallible, 
young men were sent out from the 
big Philadelphia shops with heavy 
bound suitcases and trunks, and 
they personally brought back the 
bacon—throttles and buffers and 
what not—sometimes as baggage 
and sometimes in sleeping-car sec- 
tions at regular passenger and Pull- 
man fares. But you couldn’t bring 
the side frames of the tender trucks 
in a wardrobe trunk, not unless you 
had the muscle strength of the late 
Colossus of Rhodes. There were 
some tidy castings of this sort under 
way up in the hills of Western Penn- 
sylvania, down by tidewater at 
Brooklyn, a few injector and lubri- 
cator parts that would have made a tidy handful for even 
the huskiest of football graduates. Yet to all of these 
points freight and express service was all but completely 
broken down—and yet the coming 4500 needing every bit 
of the stuff. 

This is where the motor truck jumped into the breach 
and saved the reputation of the builder of locomotives. 
Across New Jersey on the Lincoln Highway; from Western 
Pennsylvania to Eastern, through the valleys of Kishaco- 
quillas, the Lewistown Narrows, the Juniata and the 
Conemaugh, the big five-ton trucks sped at taxicab speed 
with their precious burdens, and so earned the frank 
commendation of a man who must more and more come to 
look upon them as transportation rivals of his own great 
enterprise. 

I might cite you case after case of this sort—where this 
new-found commercial toy of ours jumped into the breach 
of wartime necessity and saved the day; gloriously, as the 
novelists always like to put it. Wesaw the day when that 
selfsame Lincoln Highway, not only from New York to 
Philadelphia but for several hundred miles farther west, 
was crowded with emergency-freight traffic of this sort. 
So were the other important highways, not only of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania but of New York and Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts and a half dozen other states as 
well, as the pleasure motorist of to-day picking his way 
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round and past the holes and the ruts made by the wartime 
motor traffic very well knows. 

In the flush of that traffic problem, many motor-freight 
routes were established. Some of them were planned 
elaborately. A tire maker, finding it next to impossible to 
get any prompt service to his branches and his patrons in 
New England, instituted a motor-truck service for the nine 
hundred odd miles over to Boston, laid down a schedule 
for the six-day trip, and then lived up to it, summer and 
winter, with a precision that few American freight or 
passenger trains have made for many and many a month 
past. Some enthusiasts, with this practical example as a 
test, let their fancies fly to the fullest extent. They shout 
for the long-distance hauls. In fact, it was said not more 
than a twelvemonth ago that four or five years would see 
regular motor-truck fast freights established from New 
York or Boston to points as far distant as Chicago or St. 
Louis or Kansas City. 

To-day we know that these were under present condi- 
tions flights of fancy. The dozen or more through motor- 
truck routes established for the ninety-mile run between 
New York and Philadelphia have had a hard time of it. The 
same situation holds true elsewhere in the more congested 
sections of the land, particularly those sections subject to 
the ravages of hard wintertime. Railroad-freight service 
has begun to come back toward its old-time strength and 


vigor—and econ- 
omy. A really 
good freight train 
will carry 3000 
tons of commodi- 
ties—with a work- 
ing crew of six or 
seven men at the 
most. To carry 
the same bulk of 
merchandise in 
five-ton trucks 
would entail the 
services of 600 
trucks—and at 
least 600 men. To 
which statement 
one of my friends, 
who is a real en- 
thusiast in regard 
to motor trucks, 
takes vigorous ex- 
ception. 

AW ithe SME 
fair comparison!” 
hesputters. ‘‘ How 
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about the other men who work the railroad—the dis- 
patchers, the shop forces, the gangs of trackmen—all of | 
them?”’ 

And to which I reply: ‘‘How about the gangs that keep 
up the highway?” 

The fact that the motor-truck operator does not directly — 
pay the wages of these men does not mean that he—or ~ 
someone else—does not pay them indirectly, through 
taxes. And garage and shop costs are quite as much a part ~ 
of the cost of upkeep of the motor truck as of the loco- — 
motive. 


O, I THINK that there is no use in trying to camou- 

flage the fact that in long-distance haul the motor 
truck is no more efficient as a competitor of the railroad — 
train than the railroad train is a competitor of the motor 
truck in the short haul. Read that over once again. Re- : 
member, then, that in the last fair analysis in the vast field — 
and general opportunity of transportation there is a specific © 
opportunity for each form of transport—the steam rail- 
road, the electric railway, the inland waterway, the out- | 
bound ocean route, the highroad—eyen the airplanes. 


: 

: 

The Limits of Competition : 
: 


From such a broad and abstract statement come, if you 
will, to its translation into the concrete. 

Old-time railroaders for years past — 
have said that a freight car did not 
begin to make money until it had — 
hauled its goods at least forty miles; © 
to-day the modern generation of 
operators will come nearer to putting 
this figure at eighty miles. Up toa 
distance somewhere between these 
figures—and undoubtedly far nearer 
eighty than forty—the vast terminal 
charges of the American railroad 
nullify the profit of the haul itself. 
This is a principle of rail transpor- 
tation so well understood by all 
competent authorities to-day as to 
be open to no dispute whatsoever. 

On the other hand, the motor truck 
ceases to be a profitable competitor 
of the railroad at somewhere between 
forty and eighty miles—again prob-_ 
ably nearer the latter than the former 
figure. Now put these two state- 
ments together—no, better still, let 
me put them together for you, with 
a practical and concrete illustration: 
Here is Blinks, out near Passaic, 
New Jersey, tanning leather; Jinks, 
who has a modest-sized shoe factory 
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t Lynn, Massachusetts, usingit. In other days the leather 
sed to go through from Jersey to the Bay State in carload 
»ts. But in the past'three or four years this method has 
roved far too slow, even with the returning strength and 
‘eight efficiency of our railroads. It takes at least three 
ifferent lines to encompass the distance between Passaic 
nd Lynn—with both Boston and New York, through which 
he cars will probably pass, transfer junction points of 
earful and almost constant congestion. Nor is the express 
auch better. It, too, makes three railroad hauls and two 
sansfers, in addition to six wagon or truck hauls, out of the 
yb. And though the express company ought to be able to 
iake the entire run inside of twenty-four hours, as a mat- 
er of actual and recorded fact it was rarely doing it in less 
jan three days. Meanwhile both Blinks and Jinks swore 
xcitedly and recriminated each other. 

To-day the leather is leaving Blinks’ tannery each 
fternoon at just three-fifteen and is rolling up to Jinks’ 
ictory in Lynn well before noon the next day—with an 
Imost clocklike precision. Motor haul all the way? Oh, 
less you, no! Two hundred and fifty miles to be covered, 
nd—as this is being written, in the dead of winter—not 
nly to be covered promptly but at a cost considerably 
4ss than express and not so far in advance of first-class 
‘eight charges. That eliminates the possibility of the 
10tor truck doing the job—all the way through at least. 
ut it does not eliminate the fact that it is the motor 
tuck that has made the transformation possible. Now 
xe what really is being done. 


New York-Boston Overnight Freight 


JYACH evening at a quarter after seven a fast freight 
—4 train of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
yad leaves the Mott Haven terminal of that system—in 
1e upper section of New York—for Boston. With selected 
juipment it makes good time on the 232-mile run to 
oston and pulls in there shortly 
efore six o’clock in the morning. 
hard-headed and long-visioned 4 PA 
1otor-truck concern in New York 
lls three box cars in that train each 
ight; it began last December with 
ut one, and at the present rate of 
rogress will be using a solid train 
w itself before another December 
ls round. Into that Mott Haven 
‘rminal it operates its own fleet of 
iotor trucks, not only from all 
eight-giving points in the Manhat- 
in, Brooklyn, Queens and Bronx 
istricts of Greater New York, but 
om the many industrial towns in 
le vicinage roundabout—up to a 
idius of thirty to forty miles. 
Out of the Boston terminal of the 
‘ew Haven it operates a similar fleet, 
ad so makes the journey of a pack- 
xe of hides from Passaic to Lynn 
at a single rail haul—in addition 
) the pick-up and the delivery motor 
in. Simplicity and efficiency; and 
ficiency and economy. 
In theory there would seemingly 
2 nothing to prevent the express 
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companies—or rather the single big express company 
into which all the others were combined as a wartime 
measure—from doing this same thing. In practice, how- 
ever, their contracts with the railroads forbid this very 
simple and efficient method of working. Those con- 
tracts compel the express to load its freight into railroad 
baggage cars, for no matter how short the haul. If the 
American Railway Express takes two rolls of carpet from 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, New York, to 
Yonkers, on the 
very edge of the 
big town, hardly 
a dozen miles dis- 
tant from the car- 
pet store, it must 
lug them to the 
Grand Central 
terminal and put 
them in a baggage 
car of the New 
York Central for 
the haul to its de- 
pot in Yonkers; 
from which, of 
course, thereis the 
second delivery 
run. There is 
nothing in the 
theory—or in its 
simple practice— 
to keep the truck 
that picked up the 
rolls of carpet at 
the Fifth Avenue 
shop from contin- 
uing north to the 
very door of the 


house in Park Hill 
or any other sec- 
tion of Yonkers to 
which they are 
consigned. In a 
similar way ex- 
press freight that 
is destined from 
Manhattan Island 
to a point as near 
as Newark— 
seven or eight 
miles of rail 
haul—must all go 
by baggage car. 
Which, in its way, 
is quite as absurd 
as sending stuff 
all the way from 
New York to Chi- 
cago by motor 
truck. - 

The big rail- 
roaders have not 
been quick to see 
the practical pos- 
sibilities of the 
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motor truck. Gradually, however, these are being forced 
upon their attention. Take Cincinnati. Perhaps you 


are not a shipper and so are not familiar with the 
freight situation there. If so, let me tell you that in the 
days before Uncle Sam attempted consolidation of all 
his railroads and the old-time competing systems used 
points of individual attractiveness to gain traffic the 
bright young men who sought out preference freight for 
their individual lines used, as the strongest of their talking 


Truck Leaving Station 


points, to promise the elimination of 
Cincinnati for any shipment bound 
north or south or east or west through 
its vicinage. The late J. J. Hill used 
to say that it took as long and cost 
as much for a box car to go through 
the Chicago terminals—some twenty- 
two miles—as from Chicago to the 
Twin Cities—about 430 miles. Ap- 
plying his statement to the Cincinnati 
terminals one might say that a jour- 
ney on from the Queen City by the 
Ohio through to El Paso would be 
an equally fair comparison. 


In Cincinnati 


OR whereas Chicago lies upon a 

broad, flat plain and presents no 
topographical problems whatsoever 
to the railroad engineer, Cincinnati, 
crouched under hills there along the 
river, has always been his despair. 
When Collis P. Huntington first con- 
ceived the idea of a real transconti- 
nental railroad system—forty or more 
years ago—and sought to bring his 
Chesapeake and Ohio, as an integral 
unit of that plan, into Cincinnati, he found the roads 
already there most hostile to his entrance. They held the 
town impregnable. Yet Huntington outwitted them by a 
superb coup d’état of engineering, in which he thrust a 
marvelous great bridge over the Ohio into the heart of the 
city and the upper levels of its Central Union Station. 

To-day Cincinnati stands as it stood then—impreg- 
nable. Its railroad terminals forever are clotted and 
congested and seemingly are incapable of expansion— 
short of the expenditure of many millions of dollars. From 
one of these—the Panhandle freight house at the east end 
of the heart of the city—along the river edge to three or 
four others close together—the downtown stations of the 
Big Four, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Queen and Crescent—is hardly more than a 
mile. A direct track along the levee connects all of them; 
yet the records show that the average time for a freight 
car to go from the first of these freight houses to any one 
of the last four is two days and fourteen hours. It was 
because of practical conditions such as these that a great 
deal of the transfer work of less-than-carload freight from 
one railroad to another through Cincinnati was performed 
by a transfer company through the city streets. The huge 
wagons of this concern, each drawn by horses or mules, 
the driver seated] athwart the southwest horse or mule, 
used to be familiar sights in the narrow streets of the 

(Continued on Page 173) 


XXIX 
T DID not take Susan long to make it per- 
It fectly clear to Doctor Askew and me that she 
had waked from her trance to complete lucidity, 
showing no traces of any of the abnormal after 
effects we had 
both been dread- 
ing. Her first 
rather surprising 
words had been 
spoken just as she 
opened her eyes 
and before she 
had quite real- 
ized anything but 
my familiar pres- 
ence beside her. 
They were soon 
followed by an 
entirely natural 
astonishment and 
confusion. What 
had happened? 
Where was she? 
She sat up in bed 
and stared about 
her, her eyes com- 
ing to rest on 
Doctor Askew’s 
eager, observant 
face. 
‘“‘Who are 
you?”’ she asked. 
“Doctor As- 
kew,”’ he replied 
quietly. 
‘“*Don’t be 
alarmed, Miss 
Blake. Mr. Hunt 
and I have been 
looking after you. 
Not that you’ve 
been much 
trouble,’’ he 
smiled; ‘‘on the 
contrary. You’ve 
been fast asleep 
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for more than 
twelve hours. We 
both envy you.” 

For a long two minutes she did not reply. Then: ‘Oh, 
yes,” she said. ‘Oh, yes.” Her chin began to quiver, 
she visibly shuddered through her whole slight frame 
and for an instant pressed her palms hard against her 
eyes. ‘‘Ambo,” she murmured, “it was cruel—worse 
than anything. I got to the phone all right, didn’t I? 
Yes, I remember that. I gave the message. But I knew 
I must go back to her. So much blood, Ambo. I’m a cow- 
ard—oh, I’m a coward! But I tried, I did try to go back! 
Where did I go, Ambo?”’ 

“You went to sleep like a sensible little woman!”’ struck 
in Doctor Askew briskly. ‘“‘You’d done all you could, 
all anyone could—so you went to sleep. I wish more 
women under such circumstances would follow your 
example! Much better than going all to pieces and mak- 
ing a scene!”’ 

Susan could not respond to his encouraging smile. ‘‘To 
sleep!’’ she sighed miserably; ‘‘just as I did—once before. 
What a coward Iam! When awful things happen I dodge 
them—I run away.” 

‘Nonsense, dear. 
helping, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but if she hadn’t been?’ She shook her head 
impatiently. ‘‘You’re both trying to be kind; but you 
won’t be able to make me forgive myself—not this time. 
I don’t rise to a crisis—I slump. Artemis wouldn’t have; 
nor Gertrude. You know that’s true, Ambo. Even if I 
could do nothing for her—there were others to think of. 
There was you. I ought to have been helping you, not 
you me.” She put out her hand to me. ‘“‘You’ve done 
everything for me always—and I make no return. Now, 
when I might have, I—I’ve been a quitter!” 

Tears of shame and self-reproach poured from her eyes. 

“Oh,” she cried out with a sort of fierce disgust, ‘how 
I hate a coward! How I hate myself!” 

“Come, come!”’ protested Doctor Askew. ‘This won’t 
do, little lady!”’ He laid a firm hand on her shoulder and 
almost roughly shook it, as if she had been a boy. ‘If 
you’re equal toit I suggest you get up and wash your face 
in good cold water. Do your hair too—put yourself to 
rights! Things never look quite normal to a woman, you 
know, when her hair’s tumbling!’’ His hand slipped from 
her shoulder to her upper arm; he drew the coverlet from 


You knew Gertrude was beyond 
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her and helped her to rise. ‘All right? Feel your pins 
under you?—Fine! Need a maid? No? .. . Splen- 
did! Come along, Mr. Hunt, we’ll wait for the little lady 
in the drawing-room. She’ll soon pull herself together.” 

He joined me and walked with me to the door. Susan 
had not moved as yet from the bedside. 

““Ambo,” she demanded unexpectedly, ‘‘does Sister 
know?” 

“Yes, dear.” . 

“Why isn’t she with me then? Is her cold worse?” 

“Rather, I’m afraid. I’ve sent a doctor to her, with in- 
structions to keep her in bed if possible. We'll go right 
down when you’re ready and feel up to it.” 

““Why didn’t I stay with her, Ambo? I should have. 
If I had, all this wouldn’t have happened. It was pure 
selfishness, my coming here to see Mrs. Arthur. I simply 
wanted the cheap satisfaction of telling her—oh, no mat- 
ter! I’ll be ready in five minutes, or less.” 

‘Ah,’ laughed Doctor Askew, ‘‘then we know just what 
to expect! I’ll order my car round for you in half an hour.” 

Phil and Jimmy arrived in town that afternoon and 
I met them at a hotel, where the three of us took rooms, 
with a sitting room, for the night. I told them everything 
that had occurred as fully as I could, with one exception: 
I did not speak of those first three pages automatically 
scribbled by Susan’s hand. Nor did I mention my im- 
pression—which was rapidly becoming a fixed idea—that 
my love for her had darkened her life. This was my pri- 
vate problem, my private desolation. It would be my 
private duty to free Susan’s spirit from this intolerable 
strain. No one could help me here, not even Susan. In 
all that most mattered to me, my isolation must from now 
on be complete. 

All else I told them, not omitting my vision—the whole 
wild story. And finally I had now to add to my devil’s list 
a new misfortune. We had found poor Miss Goucher’s 
condition much more serious than I had supposed. Doctor 
Askew had taken us down in his car, and we were met in 
the nondescript lower hall of the boarding house by his 
friend Doctor Carl—the doctor whom I had sent to Miss 
Goucher on his advice. Miss Goucher’s heavy chest cold, 
he at once informed us, had taken a graver turn; double 
pneumonia had declared itself. 
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Her fever was high and she had lately grown de- 
lirious; he had put a trained nurse in charge. The 
crisis of the disease would probably be passed dur- 
ing the next twelve hours; he was doing every- 
thing possible; he 
hoped for the 
best. 

Susan, very 
white,motionless, 
had heard him 
out. ‘‘If Sister 
dies,’’ she had 
said quietly when 
he ended, “‘I shall 
have killed her.” 
Then she had run 
swiftly up the 
stairs and the two 
doctors had fol- 
lowed her. I had 
remained below 
and had not again 
seen her; bu 
Doctor Aske 
had returned 
within ten min- 
utes, shaking his 
head. 

“No one car 
say what will 
happen,” I had 
finally wreste¢ 
from him. ‘‘On¢ 
way or the other 
now, it’s the flip 
of a coin. Carl 
doing his best— 
that is, nothing 
since there’s noth 
ing to do. I’ve 
warned him ft 
keep an eye or 
the little lady. 
T'll look in agait 
after dinner 
Good-by. Bette 
find a room ane 
get some sleep i 
you can.” 

There was little doubt that Miss Goucher’s turn for th 
worse had come as the result of Susan’s disturbing all 
night absence. Susan had made her comfortable and lef 
her in bed, promising to be home before twelve. Mis 
Goucher had fallen asleep about eleven and had noi 
waked until two. The light she had left for Susan had nol 
been switched off, and Susan’s bed, which stood beside hel 
own, was unoccupied. Feverish from her bronchial cold 
she was at once greatly alarmed, and sprang from he 
bed to go into the sitting room, half hoping to find Susar 
there and scold her a little for remaining up so late over he 
work. She did not even stop to put on a dressing gown 0! 
find her slippers. All this Susan later learned from her red 
eyed landlady, Miss O’Neill, whose own bedroom, as i 
happened, was just beside their own. Miss O’Neill, ¢ 
meritorious if tiresome spinster of no particular age, had a 
last been waked from heavy and well-earned sleep by per 
sistent knocking at her door. She had found Miss Gouche 
standing in the unheated, drafty hall, barefooted, in he 
nightgown, her cheeks flushed with mounting fever whil 
her teeth chattered with cold. ; 

Like a sensible woman she had hurried her ins 
back to bed, and would have gone at once for a hot-wa 
bottle if Miss Goucher had not insisted upon.a hearing 
Miss O’Neill was abjectly fond of Miss Goucher, who ha 
the rare gift of listening to voluble commonplace withouw! 
impatience, a form of sympathy sofrare and so flatterin| 
to Miss O’Neill’s so often bruised self-esteem that sh 
would gladly, had there been any necessity, have carrie 
Miss Goucher rent-free for the mere spiritual solace 0 
pouring out her not very romantic troubles to her. Sh 
had taken, Susan felt, an almost voluptuous pleasure il 
this, her one opportunity to do something for Mis 
Goucher. She had telephoned Gertrude’s apartment fo 
her: “‘No matter if it is late! I won’t have you upset lik 
this for nobody! They’ve got to answer!” And she hat 
talked with some man—‘“‘and I didn’t like his ton 
neither’’—who had asked her some rather odd question 
and had then told her Miss Blake was O. K., not to wort} 
about Miss Blake; she’d had a fainting spell and bee! 
put to bed; she’d be all right in the morning; sure; wel 
he was the doctor, he guessed he ought to know! ‘“‘Quee 
kind of doctor for a lady,’ Miss O’Neill had opined; “h 
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sounded more like a mick!’”’ A shrewd guess, for he was 
no doubt one of Conlon’s trusties. 

Miss Goucher had then insisted that she was going to 
dress and go up at once to Susan, and had even begun 
her preparations in spite of every protest, when she was 
seized with so stabbing a pain in her chest that she could 
only collapse, groaning, on the bed and let Miss O’Neill 
minister to her as best she might with water bottles and a 
mustard plaster borrowed from Number Twelve. 

By the time I had tardily remembered to telephone 
Miss Goucher, it was almost nine A. M.; and it was Miss 
O’Neill who had answered the call, received my assur- 
ances of Susan’s well-being, and informed me in turn that 
poor Miss Goucher was good and sick and no mistake, let 
alone worrying, and should she send for a doctor? She 
was a Scientist herself, though she’d tried a mustard plas- 
ter, anyway, always liking to be on the safe side, but Miss 
Goucher wasn’t, and so maybe she ought. At this point I 
had naturally taken charge. 

And it was at this point in my long, often interrupted 
relation to Phil and Jimmy, that Phil took charge. 

“You’re going to bed, Hunt—and you’re going now! 
There’s absolutely nothing further you can do this eve- 
ning, and if anything turns up Jimmy or I can attend to 
it. You’ve been living on your nerves all day and you show 
it. Too plainly. We don’t want another patient to-morrow. 
Run out and get some veronal powders, Jimmy. Thanks. 
No protests, old man. You’re going to bed!” A 

' went; and drugged with veronal I slept—slept dream- 
lessly—for thirteen hours. When I woke, a little past nine, 
Jimmy was standing beside me. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hunt. You look rested up some! 
How about breakfast?”’ His greeting went through all 
the sounds and motions of cheerfulness, but it was coun- 
terfeit coin. There was some- 
thing too obviously wrong with 
_Jimmy’s ordinarily fresh, healthy- 
boy face; it had gone sallow and 
‘looked pincushiony round the 
eyes. I stared at him dully, but 
could not recall anything that 
might account for this alteration. 
Only very gradually a faint sense 
of discomfort began to pervade 
my consciousness. -Hadn’t some- 
thing happened — once — some- 
thing rather sad—and rather hor- 
rible? When wasit? Where was 
‘I? And then the full gust of 
recollection came like a stiff physi- 
eal blow over my heart. Isat up 
‘with a sharp gasp for breath. 
“Well!”? I demanded. 
Goucher! How is she?” 

“She’s dead, sir,’’ 
Jimmy, turning away. 

“ee And ee 

“She’s wonderful!’ answered 
Jimmy. 

He had not needed Susan’s 
name. 

Yes, in a sense, Jimmy was 
right. He was not a boy to look 
‘far beneath the surface effects of 
life, and throughout the following 
' weeks Susan’s surface effect was 
indeed wonderful. Apparently she 

stood up to her grief and mastered 
it, developing an outer stillness, 
‘a quietude strangely disquieting 
‘to Phil and to me. Gentleness 
itself in word and deed, for the 
‘ first time since we had known her 
‘she became spiritually reticent, 
‘holding from us her deeper 
_ thoughts. It was as if she had 
‘secretly determined—God knows 
‘from what pressure of lonely sor- 
Tow—to conventionalize her life, 
to present the world hereafter 
nothing but an even surface of 
unobtrusive conformity. This, we 
} feared, was hereafter to be her 
-wounded soul’s protection, her 
Chinese Wall. It had not somehow 
the feel of a passing mood; it had 
rather the feel of a permanent 
decision or renunciation. And it 
troubled our hearts. 
I spare you Gertrude’s funeral, 
-and Miss Goucher’s. The latter, 
held in a small, depressingly offi- 
cial mortuary chapel provided— 
ata price—by the undertaker, was 
attended only by Phil, Jimmy, 
Susan, Sonia, Miss O’Neill and me. 
Oh—there was also the Episcopal 
elergyman whom I provided. 


“Miss 
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He read the burial service professionally, but well; it is 
difficult to read it badly. There are a few sequences of 
words that really are foolproof, carrying their own atmos- 
phere and dignity with them. 

Phil and I, at Susan’s request, had examined Miss 
Goucher’s effects and had made certain inquiries. She 
had been for many years, we found, entirely alone in the 
world—a phrase often, but seldom accurately, used. It is a 
rare thing, happily, to discover a human being who is 
absolutely the last member of his or her family line; in 
Miss Goucher’s case this aloneness was complete. But so 
far as her nonexistent ancestors were concerned, Miss 
Goucher, we ascertained, had every qualification neces- 
sary fora D. A. R.; forebears of hers had lived for genera- 
tions in an old homestead near Poughkeepsie, and the 
original Ithiel Goucher had fought as a young officer under 
Washington. From soldiering, the Gouchers had passed 
on to farming, to saving souls, to school-teaching, to 
patent-medicine peddling, and finally to drink and drugs 
and general desuetude. Miss Goucher herself had been a 
last flare-up of the primitive family virtues, and with 
her they were now extinct. 

All this we learned from her papers and from an old lady 
in Poughkeepsie who remembered her grandfather, and so 
presumably her mother and father as well—though in reply 
to my letter of inquiry she forbore to mention them. 
They were mentioned several times in letters and legal 
documents preserved by Miss Goucher, but—except to 
say that they both died before she was sixteen—I shall 
follow the example of the old lady in Poughkeepsie. She, 
I feel, and the Roman poet long before her, had what 
Jimmy calls the right idea. 

Miss Goucher, always methodical, left a brief and 
characteristic will: ““To Susan Blake, ward of Ambrose 
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Hunt, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., and to her heirs and 
assigns forever, I leave what little personal property 
I possess. She has been to me more than a daughter. I 
desire to be cremated, believing that to be the cleanest and 
least troublesome method of disposing of the dead.” 

That, with the proper legal additions, was all. Her 
desire was of course respected, and I had a smal] earthen- 
ware jar containing her ashes placed in my own family 
vault. On this jar Susan had had the following words 
inscribed: 


MALVINA GOUCHER 


A GENTLE WOMAN 


XXX 


N ONE point Susan was from the first determined: 

Miss Goucher’s death should make no difference in her 
struggle for independence; she would go on as she had 
begun, and fight things through to a finish alone. Neither 
Phil nor I could persuade her to take even a few days for a 
complete change of scene, a period of rest and recupera- 
tion. Simply, she would not. She settled down at once to 
work harder than ever, turning out quotable paragraphs 
for Whim, as daring as they were sprightly, and she reso- 
lutely kept her black hours of loneliness to herself. That 
she had many such hours I then suspected and now know, 
but on my frequent visits to New York—I had been 
appointed administrator of Miss Goucher’s more than 
modest estate—she ignored them, and skillfully turned all 
my inquiries aside. These weeks following on Miss 
Goucher’s death were for many reasons the unhappiest of 
my life. Never since I had known Susan, never until now, 
had our minds met otherwise than 
candidly and freely. Now, through 
no crying fault on either side— 
unless through a lack of imagina- 
tion’on mine—barriers were 
getting piled up between us, bar- 
riers composed of the subtlest, yet 
stubbornest misunderstandings. 
Our occasional hours together 
soon became a drab tissue of eva- 
sions and cross purposes and sup- 
pressed desires. -Only frankness 
can serve me here or make plain 
all that was secretly at work to 
deform the natural development 
of our lives. 

There are plays—we have all 
attended them to our indigna- 
tion—in which some unhappy 
train of eyents seems to have been 
irrationally forced upon his pup- 
pets by the author; if he would 
only let them speak out freely and 
sensibly all their needless diffi- 
culties would vanish! Such plays 
infuriate the public and are never 
successful. 

“Good Lord!” we exclaim. 
““Why didn’t she say she loved 
him in the first place?’’—or, “If he 
had only told her his reasons for 
leaving home that night!’ 

We, the enlightened public, feel 
that in the shoes of either the 
hero or the heroine we must have 
acted more wisely, and we refuse 
our sympathy to misfortunes that 
need never have occurred. Our 
reaction is perhaps inevitable and 
esthetically justified; but I am 
wondering—I am wondering 
whether two-thirds of the unhap- 
piness of most mortals is not due 
to their failure clearly to read 
another’s thoughts or clearly to 
reveal their own? Is not half, at 
least, of the misery in our hearts 
born of futile misunderstandings, 
misunderstandings with which any 
sane onlooker in full possession of 
the facts on both sides can have 
little patience, since he instinc- 
tively feels they ought never to 
have taken place? But it is only 
in the theater that we find such 
an onlooker, the audience, mirac- 
ulously in possession of the facts 
on both sides. In active life we 
are doing pretty well if we can 
partly understand our own mo- 
tives; we aresupermen if we divine 
the concealed genuine motives of 
another. Certainly, at this period 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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It Was of a Wednesday Evening 
That Peggy Wrote Her Glad News 
in Formal Phrases, Guarding Each 
Written Word Jealously for Fear 

it Might Betray Her 


vi 


HE dog, MacNab, sat with the dinner 
[si in his mouth and turned his sad 

Irish eyes from John Israel Benson third 
to Peggy Willing. It was well that some 
creature, some presence was there with un- 
derstanding and the grace of Nature, for such a meeting 
should not go unblessed. True, there was the sun which 
so generously sheds its benediction upon all budding 
love in life, but there ought to have been sweet music 
and the perfume of flowers. For once in every human 
life that attains maturity comes the perfect meeting with 
another soul. And when this occurs no setting is good 
enough for it. And this was sucha one. The rough brown 
dog saw and knew and yearned over it, and mercifully 
told nobody—which is the chief advantage of such a con- 
fidant. 

And after an unconscionably long look Benson spoke, 
but not as he thought. ‘“‘There is a telephone at the gate,” 
was what he said. ‘In here.’ 

The gatekeeper, a successive cripple to old Desmond, 
stood aside while she spoke to the chauffeur, and then she 
came back to Benson, who had taken the pail from the dog. 
The workers were passing in unsavory streams, their faces 
relaxed. 

“Thank you!” she said for the second time. Then she 
hesitated and spoke again. ‘“‘Don’t I know you?” she 
asked, 

He smiled his slow grave smile. 

“Ts it likely?” he asked with an expressive gesture which 
indicated not only his clothing but his status. 

“Why not?” she said more boldly. ‘‘Something about 
you—now that you speak again ——” 

“‘T wish it were so,’’ he said quite simply. 

“Perhaps I imagine it,’”’ she persisted. ‘‘The mill has set 
my brain afire. Everything seems different from before I 
went through. And now I am to come every day. God 
grant that my vision of it does not grow clouded!” 

She spoke earnestly, half forgetful that he heard her. 

“What are you coming for?” he asked quickly. Perhaps 
she was a stenographer. 

“Welfare work,’’ she told him, her eyes returning to his. 
“Mr. Felde has given me permission.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“Tt’s not charity but coéperation that the worker needs,” 
he said. “If you’d try to unionize them you might accom- 
plish something, but charity—bah! You'll get nowhere; 
nor deserve to.” 

She looked so startled at his vehemence that he relented 
and collected himself. 

“Forgive me!”’ he said, smiling once more. “TI forgot. 
You see I talk to the men that way. They don’t get fair 
play here, and that’s the truth of it. And I’ve talked my- 
self hoarse to them. But they are afraid to organize. I 
feel bitterly about it, though God knows I have ample 
cause to fear the wrong sort of organized labor. It killed 
my father.” 

“How terrible!’”’ she said softly. ‘‘Was it here in the 
mill?” 
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““No—in Walltown, New Jersey,” he told her. “He was 
a shipbuilder.” 

She gave a little ery and came closer. 

“‘T knew it!”’ she said. “‘Even the dog! Of course—the 
apple orchard in full bloom and you sitting on the little 
trunk. You wouldn’t even say good-by to me!”’ 

“Not little Peggy Willing?” he said with incredulous 
happy certainty. p 

And then the gateman had an entertaining five minutes. 

“Seemed’s if they never was goin’ to let go shakin’ 
hands!” he told his wife that night. 

And that was how the necessary woman came into 
Benson’s life. That old Anna’s daughter had married far 
above her he had vaguely remembered. And he was aware, 
of course, that Senator Willing and the mill owner were 
closely allied. But the connection between these people 
had never crossed his mind. Indeed his knowledge of the 
background from which the fairy princess of his boyhood 
had occasionally emerged to play with him in the orchard 
had been extremely vague. And now she reappeared to 
fill his working days with glimpses of heaven, his nights 
with long dreams of sweet despair. 

For Peggy held Felde to his word, and presently there 
bloomed amid the waste of the mill yards a tennis court 
that nobody used, a luncheon room that was sparingly and 
critically patronized, and a rest room that was practically 
deserted save by its courageous little presiding angel, who 
came day after day and occasionally found excuses for 
consulting Benson on one matter or another. 

His attitude was reserved. His workingman’s clothing, 
his calloused hands were curious psychological barriers 
between them, to his mind at least. He wished for perhaps 
the first time that his heritage had remained his, intact, and 
thanked fortune that his speech was uncontaminated. He 
had been a workingman, heart and soul, until he met 
Peggy, casting to the winds his tradition of gentility as 
something inimical to the growth of democracy, and pledg- 
ing himself whole-heartedly to the cause of labor as the 
only salvation for the world. And now he began to doubt. 
Could so lovely, so gentle and so genuine a thing as Peggy 
Willing be the product of an evil caste? 

It was arrant nonsense to suppose so! At the first glim- 
mering understanding of the age-long problem of inequality 
she had charged into the struggle—ignorantly, perhaps, but 
with an intention that was above question. Hadshe known 
sooner she would have come to her undirected effort at 
socialization before. And there must be men, many men, 
at the top of things whose ignorance was as great, whose 
hearts were as good. If they knew of an injustice they 
would right it. 

In simple language, this was what John Israel began to 
preach in flowery terms at his evening meetings. It was a 
question of labor and capital getting together and talking 
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it over, he told his audiences; at present one 
was as blind as the other. 

“They don’t know our needs, and we don’t 
know their reasons!”’ he said. ‘‘And honest 
talk would save many a bitter strike.” 

But to Peggy he was dumb; at least in the beginning. 
She wrung bald statements from him at times when she 
sought his advice and suggestion concerning her work at 
the mill. To do this it was necessary to waylay him at the 
gate at noon, for his pride and his hopeless, fast-developing 
love for her forbade his throwing himself in her way.’ 

““They won’t come to the rest room at all!’’ she com 
plained. ‘And they are horrid about the lunches, which I. 
am sure are very good, and which we are serving at a loss!”” 

““That’s just it!’ he said. ‘‘People never want what is 
given to them. They value only those things which they 
attain for themselves.”’ ; 

And another time—‘“‘I come here and play for them,” 
she said. ‘‘I superintend the lunch room myself—and they 
are rude to me; or patronizing. Yet I do try to be demo- 
cratic.” 

“But you are practically forcing them to take what 
you offer,” he protested. ‘‘That is not democracy, Miss 
Willing.” 

“What is democracy, then?” she demanded. 

“Democracy,” he answered slowly, “‘is the willingness 
of the peoples of the earth to grant each other those liber- 
ties which they demand for themselves.” 

“T see,” she said. “And equality of opportunity, of 
course. But don’t they get it anyhow—in America at 
least? Isn’t it just a question of ability? If a man has 
superior brains or genius he can always get an opportunity, 
and then the rest lies with himself.” 

Benson gave a bitter little laugh. 

“Does he always get that chance?” he asked. “I don’t 
believe it. Why, Miss Willing, I’ve got a device that might 
make me rich, and what good does it dome? None! Why? 
Because I have no money. I dare not trust a cheap lawyer, 
I have repeatedly failed to gain access to the sort of rich 
man I could trust, and the world, I do seriously believe, is 
the poorer, no less than myself, because of this condition.” 

“Why don’t you take it to the owner, Mr. Felde?” said 
Peggy. 

“For two reasons,” replied Benson. “In the first place 
Herman Felde makes a steadfast practice of refusing 
to interview workmen. He is afraid the union people will 
get to him. And in the second place I have no reason to 
trust him!” 

“And no reason not to!” cried Peggy. ‘‘Why, Mr. Felde 
is a radical—a far more revolutionary person than you are. 
He believes in universal brotherhood. And as for trusting 
him—he is my father’s closest friend.” 

““And I am one of his workers,” replied John Israel. 

“And one of my friends!” said Peggy warmly. ‘‘Won’t 
you tell me what it is and let me speak to my father about 
it? Then you could meet him, and if it’s good I’m sure he 
and Uncle Herman will finance it. Why, Uncle Herman’s 
always looking for ability—the trouble is he so seldom 
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inds it! If you and he once got together everything would 
de plain sailing!”’ 

“That’s a quotation from me, Miss Willing,’’ said Ben- 
son, smiling. “You have caught me with my own phrase. 
But it is mighty kind of you.” 

“What have you invented? Is it for the mill?” 

“No,” he told her. ‘‘That’s one trouble. You see the 
ching is more or less theoretical because I have not had any 
actual experience. But do you recall that my father had 
an engine control for the landing of boats? Well, I believe 
shat my device, which is based upon it, will solve the 
yroblem of landing dirigibles.”’ 

“Balloons?” she asked doubtfully. 
seem very commercial, does it?” 

“Not yet, perhaps,” he said. ‘But some day our com- 

merce will be carried on through the air. Already anticipa- 
tory laws are being drafted forit, you know. And the nation 
shat solves the landing problem for the big fellows will get 
the jump on the rest of the world. I—well, I want this 
country to get it, of course. Germany will try because she 
invented the big balloons. But times have changed. I’d 
like to see them called Bensons instead of Zepps, and land 
‘em with my control.” 
_ “Tt’s a tremendous dream!” she said. ‘‘Great fleets of 
airships carrying cargoes. Why, the possibilities make one 
dizzy. Oh, do let me speak to daddy! I know you were 
not—that you didn’t like his stand on the war, but this is 
different. Peace and commerce and the closer relationship 
of the nations of the world. That is the very thing he has 
been wanting. Do let me?” 

“T am grateful if you will,” said Benson, seeing nothing 
but her eyes, a vision which obsessed him long after her 
departure and for many hours superseded his dream of 
supremacy of the air. For love at its worst has a 
strange power to dwarf the mightiest affairs of state, and 
love given a glimpse of consummation wipes out all lesser 
realities. And now for the first time since she had reéntered 
his life John Israel saw a gleam of light ahead. If he put 
over his invention he would no longer be forced to avoid 
her. He would have distinction, money perhaps, at least 
enough to make it fair to win her if he could. 
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Even the dreadful condition in which he found Billy 
Schwartz, his alternate, that afternoon could not dampen 
his spirits. The boy had an argument with Sullinski, the 
manager, as he punched the time clock coming on duty, 
and Benson knew it was the drug again. 

“Watch out, old scout!” he said not untenderly as he 
surrendered the big crane. “Been hitting her a little hard, 
Billy! This is the second time running. Sullinski will 
get wise—and then, good night job!” 

“Go to hell!’’ muttered Schwartz. 
Leave me be!” 

And Benson went away whistling, though for the hun- 
dredth time he made a mental note that it was a damn 
shame to work the boy twelve hours. When he, Benson, 
came into power, if such were ever his fortune, things 
would be different where he had the say. But before the 
street was reached his tune, the gay company of MacNab, 
who frisked outrageously for his years, and the thought of 
Peggy obliterated everything else. And so a haze of 
good portent for days to come. 

As for Peggy Willing, she left the mill early that after- 
noon, determined to catch her father before he went out to 
dinner. He was to dine with Felde, she knew, and attend 
some meeting later, and her promise to Benson would not 
wait. But when she let herself into the wide hall her 
father had evidently not yet returned from his office. On 
the stand, however, lay fair warning of a visitor in the 
shape of an elegant soft hat, yellow gloves and a Malacca 
stick, and for the first time Peggy failed to respond to that 
sign with a joyful shout of greeting. Instead, she hesitated 
before entering the drawing-room. She took a tentative 
look between the portiéres. 

Sure enough, it was Ted Aigne. He sat upon the deep 
sofa, a bull terrier between his knees, a figure of extreme 
slender length clad with elegance. He was the perfect pat- 
tern of the harmless idler, from the tips of his miniature 
mustache to the toes of his English shoes. But for all that 
he was a manly young fellow with masculine graces, and 
his two years in the aviation service had written character 
into his face, though he had not succeeded in getting over- 
seas. A week ago he had received his discharge and come 
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West with his uncle, Senator Haig, who lived across the 
river, from which stronghold he had given Willing many a 
tussle since the sinking of the Lusitania. But despite the 
political differences of their seniors these two, Peggy and 
Ted, had remained warm friends. Haig was the only blood 
relative of the young New York millionaire and the boy 
was devoted to him. All his holidays had been spent in 
Muxton, and now after the long period of the war he was 
back once more. 

As he arose to greet Peggy there was little in him to recall 
the first American Aigne—who had deserted his post as 
foreman to John Israel Benson the first in order to take up 
the building of steam-run vessels. The grandfather had 
been shrewd but common. The grandson bore the appear- 
ance of a thousand years of leisured ancestry. The melting 
pot had done its miracle once more, and the land of oppor- 
tunity proved its reputation. In no other country in the 
world could this thing have happened with such perfect 
success—the grandson of a laborer with brains and ability 
was an aristocrat to the point of utter unconsciousness of 
the fact. 

Not that Peggy thought of this. What she saw was a 
good-looking young man who wanted to marry her, and 
whom, until a few weeks ago, she had expected eventually 
to accept. Now something had unsettled her. The en- 
counter with Benson and his ideas about life made her 
prone to criticize. Her own vision was refocused. Teddy 
Aigne was still in every way desirable. He was rich, smart, 
attractive, free to go about with her. And yet something 
was wrong. 

“T thought you’d never get back!” he said. “Still down 
at that dirty mill every day? I say, old dear, what do you 
stick it for?” 

“T don’t know, Ted,” she confessed, dropping into a 
chair with a tired gesture and refusing the cigarette he 
offered. “I don’t smoke, thanks.” 

“You look fearfully fagged out!” he said, seating him- 
self upon the arm of her chair and looking down at her 
tenderly. ‘“‘Why don’t you cut it out, Peggy? It’s only a 
nervous outlet at best, you know. I hate to think of you 
being there!” (Continued on Page 133) 


What She Saw Was a Good:Looking Young Man Who Wanted to Marry Her, and Whom, Until a Few Weeks Ago, She Had Expected Eventually to Accept 
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More Pay for Less Work 


AS a miracle been wrought that men can work less 
H energetically and for shorter hours than before the 
war, thereby earning more pay and at the same 
time enjoying more of the comforts and luxuries of life? 
Nor does the marvel stop even at this. Not only do men 
insist upon easier work, shorter hours, more pay and more 
of the good things of life but they become indignant if the 
price of these goods goes up. If less is produced and more 
is consumed it would seem as if the rise in prices becomes 
as inevitable as the force of gravity. 

Superficially at least it looks as if a large part of the 
world had shifted its faith from work to perpetual-motion 
theories, from a belief that goods may be had only by cre- 
ating them to a vague idea that the way to satisfy wants is 
to issue more money. How long can we prosper by pulling 
ourselves up by the boot straps rather than by means of 
labor, machinery and management? Surely this change 
in attitude must be only superficial. Surely every man 
who loafs on the job knows, whether he cares to admit it or 
not, that he is contributing his little bit toward high prices 
and fewer comforts for everybody. 

It has been said that the world’s wants to-day are both 
positive and negative. People have been educated to want 
more than ever before, and they seem to have been edu- 
eated to work less for what they want than ever before. 
But mankind has not suddenly become crazy, though the 
signs are at times rather discouraging. The one hopeless 
view, the one utterly desperate and dangerous belief is that 
labor or that people in general have really lost their stock 
of common sense and native wisdom. It has been impaired 
by the war, no doubt, but we must not, we cannot believe 
that it has gone. 

We need perspective, many years of it, to see this whole 
question of lessened production, slackness and lack of inter- 
est in work. During the war there was tremendous urging 
in the industrial world to speed up. It equaled the force 
behind the Liberty Loans and other great drives. The man 
who stood at a machine in a factory was subjected to just 
as much argument to increase his output as the prospective 
investor was under to purchase bonds. It was a great 
pressure, an effort working toward a unity that has been 
described as far too perfect. Production in some cases was 
increased thousands of per cent. There was the same 
terrific exertion in every country—in Germany, France, 
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England, America. No people could be ready for or equal 
to such astrain. Of course we are having the reaction, the 
relaxed tension of overworked morale. Every country 
attempted too much and it is paying the price to-day. , 

Indifference, shirking and criminal extravagance were 
bound to follow such a period. It is not strange that the 
spirit of satisfaction in doing a thing well should give place 
to a universal desire to be on the make. The feelings and 
opinions of peoples go in waves. The war saw an extreme 
of work and sacrifice. Now we are having an extreme of 
slackness and selfishness. But the very cause of this con- 
dition being temporary furnishes hope of improvement. 
Present conditions will not last. 

It is said that the workingman has lest pride in his job, 
that the demand for his services makes him feel that any- 
thing is acceptable, that he no longer cares about giving an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. To a con- 
siderable extent this is no doubt true. But the important 
thing is the cause or causes. Partly we have the natural 
relaxation already referred to. Laboring men are not the 
only ones infected with restlessness and discontent. The 
propensity to let down, to run riot in a sense, may be a little 
more marked at the moment with wage earners than 
among other groups, but it runs through all of them. In 
fact the finest little malcontents we have are not the 
manual laborers at all, but the so-called intelligentzia. 
Then, too, we have inefficient managers; far too many 
nonproducers in the form of unnecessary speculators and 
middlemen, not to mention profiteering employers and 
stockholders. Nor are all the professional and clerical 
people perfect, when it comes to work. We have slipshod 
and careless doctors, inaccurate and sensational writers, 
unprincipled lawyers, indifferent unambitious clerks. 

The workingman is often stupid and shortsighted. The 
expectations of many of his leaders to-day are often absurd 
and outrageous. But so are the dreams of the business 
man who tries to make millions in a year, whereas before 
the war he was content with a relatively few thousands. 

We have all got to come back to sanity, for we are all in 
the same boat. 

Just as far as any group seizes the present opportunity 
to demand the moon it is sure before long to be disap- 
pointed. Holding up the world by the throat is a fatal 
process when the world is laboring and panting hard to 
keep itself alive. This applies to the hoglike business man 
who demands a hundred per cent profit, and it applies to 
the hoglike labor union which threatens a disastrous 
nation-wide strike every time its leaders can think of some 
petty technical detail to argue with the managers about. 
But on the other hand the wage earner through his leaders 
has the right to demand a greater continuity of employ- 
ment than in the past. The worker who is insisting to-day 
upon more pay for less effort is right to the extent that 
management is remiss and inefficient. 

It is all very well to say that increased production will 
eventually benefit all the workers. Such a statement is 
perfectly true, but it does not help the laborer the least 
little bit when he is forced to lay off. His immediate needs 
are much more important to him than prospective advan- 
tages to posterity. High wages are immediate benefits. 
Short hours and slack work spread the work thin. In- 
creased production means vague, distant and uncertain 
benefits. The day laborer who works for a large corpora- 
tion cannot usually see much advantage to him in a large 
output. So he says: 

The day is long, the wage is small; 
So lift your pick and let it fall. 

Carried far enough, of course, the general desire for less 
work and more pay will finally leave the world starved and 
naked. The managers of industry have got to do their part 
by devising a more assured regularity of employment. 
They must learn how to prevent great shifts in the number 
of men they employ. If once they can do this with any 
reasonable measure of success then they can go to the 
leaders of labor and say: 

“The greatest thing you have been fighting for has been 
accomplished. Men are not to be thrown out of work for a 
month or more through no fault of their own. We have 
done this for you. Now you must reciprocate. You must 
take some responsibility in production. You have no 
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excuse any longer for encouraging the practice of soldiering 


on the job. Your immediate, aggressive, protective func- 
tion is taken care of. Now you can think about workman- 
ship, artisanship and production. We know perfectly well 
what is at the bottom of your indifference toward produc- 
tion, and what it is that obscures the clear perception of 
your followers that the production of each branch of indus- 
try must be kept up in order to supply the wants of the 
world. It is hostility to us, the employers. But now we 
come before you with clean hands.” — 

Management and labor must both carry on in a different 
direction or the increased desires and decreased working 
energy of the world will get us into as much trouble as the 
most gloomy pessimist can imagine. 

It is true, of course, that man cannot go on working less 
and enjoying more, certainly not to the extent which 
perhaps he has recently fallen in the way of. But just as 
the day’s work before the war bought more bread, more 
shirts, more automobiles, more everything, than a day’s 
work could buy a decade or a generation earlier, just so 
invention and discovery will continue to increase the 
world’s rate of production as time goes on. The retiring 
president of a great university where scientific subjects are 
largely pursued recently suggested that a new source of 
energy in place of coal, upon which the industrial progress 
of the civilized world has hitherto been based, is a far more 
sure way of nourishment and prosperity than revolution- 
ary socialism or communism. 

The world’s needs to-day are really too great to be 
supplied by human hands. Brains, machinery, science— 
these must continue to supply our wants. The age of 
steam in which we live is hardly a century old, and the 
wholesale method with which we produce goods is not a 
half century old. There is no reason to expect that inven- 
tion or science has come to a dead stop, and unless the 
moral fiber has gone out of human nature for good and all, 
unless mankind has become utterly hopeless there is no 
reason for despair. 

But perhaps it will be said that machinery has caused all 
the.trouble, that the last century was one of machinery and 
this must be one of men. We hear that employers must 
think in terms of men and not of machines. But.this does 
not mean there will be less machinery or less capital, 
which is almost another word for the same thing. It 
means only that human relations in industry must be 
adapted to the machine age. 

Franklin K. Lane has said that the same qualities of 
mind that have been productive of the modern tool will 
produce the method by which men can be codrdinated 
with a full measure of self-respect and under a real stimu- 
lus to produce in the plant where the tool is used. We 
cannot believe that either these qualities of mind or the 
moral character of the race has disappeared. 
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Roast Pig Taxation 


THOUGHTFUL reading of Charles Lamb’s Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig is respectfully commended to 
any member of Congress who may still cherish lingering 
doubts as to the wisdom of an early repeal of the Excess 
Profits Tax. Charles Lamb’s Chinese hero accidentally dis- 
covered that if little pigs are confined in a wooden house 
and the house is set on fire, roast pig will be one of the by- 
products of the conflagration. Not less momentous was the 
discovery that vast sums of money can be raised for govern- 
mental purposes by the imposition of excess profits tare 
This form of taxation has had a full and fair trial. 
Enterprise has been penalized; big business and little 
business have been mulcted; and they in turn have taken 
heavy toll from the pockets of all who have pockets 
The money collected and usefully spent for govern- 
mental purposes is largely a by-product of this waste. 
Even China has adopted less ruinous methods of roast- 
ing pigs than Charles Lamb described; and it is time tha 
Congress tried saner means for raising money. It is oe 
mated that a one-per-cent tax on sales would more tha 
compensate for the abolition of the Excess Profits Tax. 
Such taxation would be widely distributed and equitably 
applied. It would bear about the same relationship to the 
Excess Profits Tax that a heavy dew bears to a cloudburst. 
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nineteen 
hundred 
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oodily at war, 
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ree-quarters of 
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ynproductive, 
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ym every ant hill; with more doughy theories in the 
tional bakeshop and less loaves of tangible fact on the 
elves it may be pertinent for some person to rise and 
quire pointedly, What is it all about? 
Proceeding verbigerously on our way, nobody knows 
here we are going or what is to be done if perchance we 
rive somewhere—anywhere. This great nation of ours 
entirely without terminal facilities, especially as to 
atory. After spilling 7,300,000 words about the Peace 
reaty, and cluttering the Congressional Record with 
300,000 other words in the way of inserted speeches 
id writings from the vast congeries of windy arrangers 
itside the Senate, the Peace Treaty in these early days 
February is exactly where it was last June, with Presi- 
nt Wilson clamped to one idea and Senator Lodge to 
other, and the rest of the Senate running round in 
rcles and bleating about what must be done to preserve 
ie Republic. 
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Government by Conversation 


SMFTEEN million words, roundly, without getting any- 
- where; fifteen hundred volumes of the thicker sort of 
Ik—nothing else—and not very good talk at that, and 
yaction. Small wonder that the great bulk of the Amer- 
an people move about in a daze, deafened by this clam- 
Ous cant and all the other clamors that rise in Washington 
id in every other center of population from coast to 
ast. On every side incessantly and raucously vocal 
nheads shout at them to do this—do that—do the 
sher—to avoid the rapids that are below us; and do 
thing themselves except ballyhoo. We have now ar- 
ved at the stage in these United States where there are 
i\ousands of blathering barkers outside the national tent, 
id nothing on exhibition inside the tent. We listen 


The Capitol 


to their ballyhoo, pay our money and find no perform- 
ance going on inside. 

One lot yammers, another lot yodels and another 
yawps, but that is the net result—the yammer, the 
yodel and the yawp. Here rises a distinguished financial 
authority and gives vent to the remedy, and following 
him a noted economist who points out that his is the 
panacea. Here comes a theorist who has a few little pet 
theories that wiggle weakly in his personal test tube and 
who thus concludes these theories must fuse in the great 
national crucible without knowing—or caring—whether 
they will or not. Here comes an archaic politician who 
sees nothing but calamity unless his partisanship prevails, 
and here is a Utopian who is sure that his say-so will make 
over human nature because he thinks it will, not because 
it will. We are engulfed in an ocean of talk, theory, 
foamy conclusion and platitudinous piffle. There isn’t 
an authentic note in the vast and bellowing roar of it. 
We are talked to a torporous finish, deafened and dumbed 
and dazed by the incredibly numerous persons who 
operate on the tub-thumping hypothesis that the way 
to solve a problem is to make a speech about it, or about 
something else—always to make a speech or issue a 
statement or give an interview or write a letter or do 
something that utilizes words—words—words—and never 
anything that comprises action. 

Take, for example, the high cost of living. It dawned 
on the oratorical piffle mongers last summer that living 
was high. To be sure, living had been high for a long 
time previously, but the orators were engaged in settling 
some other problem by means of hot air. When they got 
round to the high cost the yammer began, and it has been 
going on ever since, with newspaper headlines stating 
from time to time that because the Honorable Bill Bunk, 
of Hocuspocus, Humbug County, says prices must come 
down prices are coming down presently; but prices do 
not come down. Prices go up. All the tremendous 
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resources of this 
great nation are 
to be employed to 
reduce the cost of 
eggs and meat, 
and shoes and 
clothes, but when 
there is a breath- 
ing spell and 
the noise has 
abated for a mo- 
ment every citizen 
who goes to his 
grocery is made 
cognizant of the 
fact that when it 
was stated that 
all the resources 
of this great na- 
tion were to be 
employed to bring 
down prices what 
was meant was 
that all the ora- 
torical adminis- 
tration resources 
were to be wti- 
lized. 

How much more 
does a dollar buy 
now than last Au- 
gust? There has 
been talk enough 
to cause the shoe 
man to present 
every customer 
with a pair of 
shoes and pay 
him a bonus for taking them, but look over your latest 
shoe bill and your latest clothing bill and your latest 
grocery bill and your latest butcher bill and observe 
what the talksmiths have done for you. What they have 
done for themselves is easily apparent. They have plas- 
tered themselves into and across the mediums for publicity, 
attained public mention, which is the mainspring of this 
present scheme of government of ours, had their pictures 
and their predictions and promises embalmed in type and 
halftone, but where is the man who needs ham and eggs for 
breakfast occasionally getting his? Where? Ask him, and 
he’ll tell you in language that cannot be printed in a great 
family journal.. And he has sat up nights reading five 
hundred and seventy columns and ninety-three parasangs 
of speeches showing how the speaker intends to do some- 
thing, which something has always turned out to be to 
break into the newspaper dispatches. 


The Plague of Publicity Pests 


getsscarce enough so the newspapers will be obliged 
to print the record of what has happened and omit the acres 
of guff by the orators telling what they think will happen 
and what they claim will happen if the people will only 
listen to their astounding and self-conceded wisdom and 
resounding counsel you will observe a blight fall on this 
oratorical orgy that will curl them up as a late frost curls 
the early lettuce. There wouldn’t be any oratory if there 
was no publicity for the orators. Observe the lot of these 
has-beens and never-wases who issue statements as fast as 
the press agents can turn them out giving their views on 
public topics. What does the man who has to pay a dollar 
a pound for butter care whether the Honorable Clarence 
McGuffin approves or disapproves some presidential or 
congressional course? But they are spread before us day 
after day. (Continued on Page 102) 


\ K 7E READ about a shortage of paper. If paper ever 


\ i TE ARE not yet at peace, 
but we have forgotten the 
war. One year after the 
armistice we are busy at business; 
and making rather a bad mess of 
that also, so it would seem. Life 
cannot remember death. Nature 
invented ivy and leaf mold and 
forgetfulness to conceal scars, 
knowing her own business mighty 
well. 

Of course, after a time we shall 
have perspective. In a few years 
we shall begin to have a real litera- 
ture of the war, shall at last begin 
to appreciate its great things. 
Thus far the world, in or out of 
the firing line, has been unable to 
get any perspective of the war. 
Terms of a million men, alive or 
dead, mean nothing. Our best 
writers have not been able to send 
back any picture of the war. 
There has been no war. There has 
been a nightmare. We still stm 
gle against it, trying to cast i 
No man ever has beer 
scribe a nightmar 
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ucld nightmare; but I 

tnat if I had had the good 

une of my chance to fail with 

ihe others who worked their hearts 

out at it I should have failed in 

another way. It alwaysseemed to 

me that the hospitals, next to No 

Man’s Land, would be better than 

the trenches, and that privates 

would be far better to talk to than 

generals and field marshals. Imay 

be wrong—but that is the way I 
would have been wrong. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
war is interthreaded with the 
peace; and we need perspective 
on our peace as much as we do on 
our war. Only a few large and 
shadowy conclusions exist just now 
about the war. We know that the 
returning Army is sick of all war, 
disgusted with this war. We begin 
to believe that Europe was rather 
sardonic in her opinion of us before 
the Versailles conference and dur- 
ing it. We begin to feel that any 
peace is good enough that will keep 
us out of any such mess in the 
future. And as to the personnel of 
the returning Army, we know 
what it thinks and what it wants. 
It thinks Aw, hell! and it wants to get out of uniform. 

Thus far that is about all we have got out of this war— 
unless we except the chance to feed Europe indefinitely, to 
sob on the neck of erring Germany, to give Europe any 
loose change we have left, and to throw open our gates to 
all the dead broke who want to come over and have a hack 
at the well-known American standard of living. 
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General Wood’s Statement 


ps war business has left a good many of us curious. 
What was it all about, and what do the fellows think of 
it? We well may be wholly incurious as to what the Bureau 
of Public Information thought about it, as to what the vast 
government history now a-compiling may think about it or 
as to what the editors and publishers who were sent over 
after the war to see the battlefields may publish about it 
later on in summing up and squaring up. I am coldly in- 
curious as to those things, and believe that the average 
man is also. I don’t care what authorities and heroes 
think, but Iam mighty curious to know what the doughboy 
thinks, the fellow who is back home from the war. 

Imay be wrong—I usually am—but to my mind the real 
history of this war, or any war, can be written only from 
what its enlisted men may say about it. It makes much 
less difference what cabinet ministers and field marshals 
say. Draw a dozen lines from well-known spotlight points 
and work out your composite of forees—and you get a par- 
tial resultant. Draw a thousand, a million lines from all 
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Convalescent Men of the New York National Guard Division at the Fox Hills Base Hospital, 
Using Their Crutches Instead of Rifles for the Manual of Arms 


sorts of points—and your line of the resultant is sure to 
lead back into human nature and into the human heart. 

Since conclusions were never so cocksure, and so hand- 
made, and so abundant—and so useless—as they are and 
have been, since facts never have been so few and of so 
little value as they are to-day, it would seem to be a good 
bet to go out and comb a few first-hand facts out of the 
tangle of after-the-war affairs to-day. So I thought I 
would talk with all the returned soldiers I could find in 
our town. 

Our city has received something like 125,000 returning 
soldiers, who went into the service from widely different 
ranks of life. As it was known that the military authorities 
have been identified with the work of rehabilitation in civil 
life of these men who came back home to join the ranks of 
the unemployed, inquiry was made at headquarters of the 
Central Department of the Army. Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, the commanding officer, was so good as to make a 
general statement as to this form of after-the-war activity. 


‘‘When in France I often was struck with the camara- 
derie between officers and their men. I have seen General 
Gouraud—an officer with only one arm, and with one leg 
shorter than the other—single out some man in the trenches 
who apparently was feeling down on his luck. Perhaps he 
would slap him on the shoulder and say, ‘Old chap, keep 
up good heart—you know all this is depending on you! 
Your country has confidence in you!’ It seemed to me that 
it was a good thing for the officer to feel in that way, and 
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also for the soldier to feel, indeed, - 
that the whole thing was depend-— 
ing on him. ; 

““One time in this city—it was 
a wet, stormy day—I was coming 
out upon the avenue, with its usual 
parade of motor cars and with the - 
sidewalks filled with well-dressed 
people. Ioverheard a remark from 
one of a little group of soldiers who — 
did not know I was there. He 
said, ‘Look at the show! No one 
cares about us now. We haven’t . 
a place to sleep to-night. Is this” 
the bunch we fought the war for?’ 

“That chance remark certainly ~ 
gave me much occasion for 
thought, as it should every Amer-_ 
ican. I felt that everything pos-— 
sible ought to be done to prevent 
any such feeling among our re-— 
turned soldiers. They ought to 
feel that to-day, even after the war, 
their officers do entertain for them 
a feeling of human sympathy and_ 
understanding, and that the 
people of America. have not for- 
gotten them.” 


Civil Morale 


‘‘AT FIRST the new soldier was 
perhaps irritated, then per- 
haps a little bit dazed at his new 
life. For a time perhaps he lost 
personal initiative. The actual 
fighting on the Front gave him 
back his initiative. Then after 
the armistice came the let-down— 
the men only wanted to get back 
home. When they did get back 
home they themselves were a little 
changed, and they found life and 
conditions also changed. There 
was a problem of very grave sort 
suggested by the chance remark 
of the service man standing on 
the street. 4 
“In this city at that time a 
widely scattered form of war aid 
was in existence, but it seemed 
that it might be better organized 
and put on a better and more sys- 
tematic footing, so that time and _ 
money might be saved and dupli- 
cation of effort avoided. With the 
aid of Col. Halstead Dorey, who 
acted as executive secretary, as- 
sisted by Lieut. Col. John S§S. 
Bonner, representatives of the 
various great war-work societies 
and of organized labor, we merged © 
the work of all the welfare societies 
into a bureau for the soldiers, sailors and marines. In this 
work we had the cordial aid of the Association of Com- 
merce and of many able business men. A powerful organi- 
zation has grown out of this and the bureau now occupies 
six floors of an office building in this city and has a large 
personnel of excellent quality. Our plans, when perfected, 
received the keen attention of Assistant Secretary of War 
Col. Arthur Wood, who came out to us with a body of 
thirty-three picked officers, selected from all branches 
and representing the flower of our Army. These after 
studying the system employed in this central office were 
scattered to points all over the country to engage in simi- 
lar work. Our own work went on so well here that we have 
had interested visitors from London and points all the way 
across to California. This interchange of ideas was bene- 
ficial on both sides. 

“The bureau of soldiers, sailors and marines, made up of 
welfare bodies and civic associations, is identified also with 
the military and naval departments of the United States, 
and its handling is in the care of men of military training. 
A general meeting is held each month, which the command 
ing officer attends. 

‘“What we want to do is to establish a good civil morale. 
We want to give back to these returned soldiers their con- 
fidence in their Government. We want them to feel that 
we can get for them the quickest sort of aid from Washing- 
ton when that is needed, and indeed want to stand in loco 
parentis to them until they get settled down. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Many buy them by the case 


Your grocer can supply you with Campbell’s 
Beans by the case, if you so desire. Three 
dozen cans to the case. You will find it both 
convenient and economical. With Campbell’s 
Beans always on hand you are prepared to serve, 
: at a moment’s notice, a dish that is famous for 
| its quality. The best of beans slow-cooked in a 


delicious tomato sauce. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“We circularize all the men in the hospitals, addressing 
each individually in an informal and pleasant way, and 
offering such aid as the man just discharged from the 
hospital is most apt to need—offering to help him get a job, 
help him find records lost in the confusion of the big job of 
straightening things after the war, help him take care of 
things which have been lost or overlooked or entangled in 
some way. 

““We have married, divorced and buried soldiers, got 
them out of jail, got them jobs, got them clothing, looked 
after their war-risk insurance, their bonuses and their back 
pay—in short have done about everything we could to be 
of service to the service man. We want to give the returned 
man a real feeling of responsibility in the affairs of his 
country—the feeling that the old French general expressed 
when he said, ‘This whole thing rests on you, my boy.’ 
We want the returned soldier to get back his nerve and to 
feel that he has friends, and we want to get 
him where he can help himself. 

“Since we opened this bureau we have 
placed 40,000 men in employment, more 
than ninety per cent of all who have asked 
for such aid. In this city there are about 
3000 returned soldiers not yet employed. 
No industrial miracle has been wrought. 
Always there must be a fitting-in process. 
Some employers make the mistake of hir- 
ing service men on sympathy only, which is 
bad from both viewpoints. The process of 
proper adjustment of all these factors takes 
time. My official aids tell me that on an 
average four interviews are required for 
each man, so it would seem that there 
have been about 160,000 talks on a per- 
sonal basis with these men who have come 
tothe bureau. We have not considered any 
place where the pay was less than eighteen 
dollars a week. Sometimes we have secured 
a place paying as much as $6000 a year. 

“To all these restless soldiers, some of 
them almost like children, morose and un- 
settled, not knowing what they want, we 
have tried to offer understanding and in- 
telligent aid. The men sometimes offer the 
most widely different reasons for not want- 
ing to go back home or to their old places 
in life. Asoldier has been known to say that 
he has told a lie to his mother and is 
ashamed to go back home for that reason. 
We have to show that man that cowardice 
of any kind is bad for him and bad for 
everything. We try always to reach the 
manhood in aman. It is personal under- 
standing which is offered rather than any 
maudlin sympathy or any undue amount 
of praise for a duty done. For the kind of 
a man slangily known as a ‘regular fellow’ 
there is available from his officers a genuine 
interest and concern, amounting almost to 
affection, which will attach all through his 
civil life. The Army has had to be an army, 
but the Army does not forget. Pluck and 
a disposition to win are the qualities which 
make good everywhere. We look for these 
in the returned soldier.” 


Cupid’s Busy Evening 


“TINO REPEAT, no miracle has been done, 

just a great amount of hard and faith- 
ful work by the personnel of this bureau. 
Not more than half the service men got their 
old jobs back. It was hard for our men to face the changed 
America which they found on their return. Prices for 
everything were doubled, and many of these young men, 
just starting out in life, found it doubly hard now to start 
all over again on their return from overseas. My associates 
have secured more than 5000 bonuses for returned men, 
have looked after insurance, Liberty Bond purchases, 
allotments, back pay, lost discharge papers, all sorts of 
things—the bureau has spent on an average more than 
$600 a day for clothing alone. 

“Meals, lodging and other accommodations have been 
furnished—a medical emergency department, for instance, 
has been maintained. In midsummer those registered for 
employment would sometimes amount to 2000 in a week, 
but this number had dropped to something like 400 a week 
toward the close of last November. 

“Governor Lowden was so good as ‘to issue a special 
proclamation establishing December first as Job Census 
Day. This proclamation was sent out to the commercial 
associations all over the state. With the governor’s procla- 
mation we used a system of follow-up letters, in which work 
we were helped generously by large business concerns. 
This, together with the coal strike, brought in for one week 
4246 applications, a total of more than 10,000 for the month 
of last December. 
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“Unsettled labor and industrial conditions have made 
all this work more difficult, but the bureau aids have stuck 
to their work, and all the great civic organizations of this 
portion of the country have united in this endeavor to 
teach the returned soldier that indeed this whole thing de- 
pends on him. ' 

““We know that these men will give as good account of 
themselves in civil life as they did in the field. Nothing 
beat them there and nothing can beat them here. We can- 
not do miracles, but. we can be of service. 

“In only one instance, it is believed, have our efforts 
been met with resentment or disapproval on the part of the 
public. It is true that the telephone company practically 
has forbidden us the freedom of its offices. On one occasion 
we invited some 200 telephone girls out to a dance given for 
returned army and navy men. About 200 of these young 
ladies, or practically 100 per cent, were married as a result 
of that ball, and hence left their jobs at the telephone 
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company, where they were much needed. If this would 
seem to indicate any overefficiency on the part of the 
bureau it should be charged only to the zeal of the con- 
ducting personnel. 

“We hope and believe that the American soldier soon 
will begin to lessen his protests over his experiences in the 
Army and that eventually he will feel entirely assured that 
the people of this country were worth fighting for. That 
remark of the returned soldier on the avenue, who stood 
looking at the passing throngs, always has remained deep 
in my own mind as a matter of concern. Out of that re- 
mark this bureau grew. It is only a stepping-stone from 
soldier to civilian.” 

There has always been distinction about army life, be- 
cause the tests for admission are hard. The life in large part 
has to be its own reward, and for many or all the best men 
of the Regular Army there is something in it which money 
cannot buy, some sort of feeling of service or of patriotism 
of which army men never speak. The pay, even with cer- 
tain privileges and perquisites attendant, never has been 
high, and now it is not increased. This fact alone must 
create much dissatisfaction with the profession, which not 
all men, even in officers’ uniform, can afford. In Washing- 
ton I knew many majors who were paying more for 
their house rent alone than their pay came to, and many 
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captains paid more for their hotel rooms than their month] 
vouchers would cash—thanks to the gentle Washingto 
profiteering artists, than whom no country ever produce 
better. 

As not all officers have outside personal incomes to en 
able them to break even and live as an American office 
ought to live, it seemed fair enough to ask what the arm; 
men themselves think and say about it. I talked with a) 
officer in the morale section, a major of infantry, wh 
offered some dispassionate facts perhaps not widely know 
on this very proposition: 


“Over two thousand officers have resigned from th 
Regular Army since November, 1918. This ee 
twenty-six per cent of the officers of the coast artillery 
twenty-five per cent of the officers of the field artillery 
twenty per cent of the cavalry, twenty per cent of the in 
fantry, fourteen per cent of the engineers, and fifty pe 
cent of the army surgeons. These alarm 
ing losses are in the Regular, not t 
National Army, it should be understoo 

“These men entered the Army to mak 
it a career and did not enter it merely f 
the war. The majority of these men are 
officers who led their platoons, companies 
battalions and regiments at ChAateau- 
Thierry, the Second Marne, along the Vesle, 
St.-Mihiel and the Argonne Forest. Theil 
loss is irreparable. They can never be re 
placed. The training which they received 
on the bloody fields of France, in. the 
greatest war history has recorded, coul 
not be acquired elsewhere. This is the b 
blood of the Army. Why are they leaving 
the Army? For the simple reason that they 
find it impossible to live on their pay.”’ 


Wholesale Resignations t 
of BE PRESENT scale of army pay 
went into effect in 1908. During this 
eleven-year period the cost of living has 
more than doubled. To-day the pay of a 
major has only the purchasing power that 
the pay of a first lieutenant had in 1908, 
and the first lieutenant’s $1700 will buy 
to-day only what $816 bought in 1908. In 
other words, the economic change has re- 
duced the pay of the Army one-half, and 
the richest government on earth has not 
lent a hand to stay the demoralizing proe- 
ess, as Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Argen- 
tina and other countries have. 3 
“Tt must be understood that the army 
officer must buy his own food, uniforms and 
arms, and to-day he pays fifty-five cents for 
a ration that cost him twenty cents in 1908, 
He has to pay seventy dollars for the same 
uniform that in 1908 he could purchase for 
thirty-five dollars, and so it goes. t 
“Resignations in the Army and Navy 
continue. Unless something is done, and 
done speedily, to give army and navy offi- 
cers pay sufficient to meet the present high 
cost of living the Army will be demoralized 
to such an extent that it will take many, 
many years to overcome the harm which 
has been done. In our next war the Amer. 
ican people will pay in blood for this short- 
sighted policy.” 


None of the men I had talked with had 
come back with a scratch. For the most 
part they told about the same story. I didn’t seem to be 
getting much action, and somehow what I heard did not 
leave me feeling comfortable. I thought I would go see 
some soldiers who had something to kick about. I resolved 
to go toa military hospital. I admit that it was with cer. 
tain misgivings that, after hearing a monotonous repetition 
of personal grouches from discharged soldiers, I thought I 
would go and talk with some not yet discharged and not 
yet cured of the ills of war. In our town we perhaps have 
in different places some four thousand wounded service 
men under the care of the Government, not dischargeable 
until they have had what is termed their maximum trea 
ment—that is to say, until Uncle Sam shall have done 
everything which he thinks he can do to make them whole 
again before he sends them back to civil life. I concluded 
to go out to Fort Sheridan Hospital, where there are some 
three thousand ill and wounded soldiers under treatment 
My visit gave me such an insight into the real heart of 
the American soldier, opened up so many new viewpoints 
made me so ashamed of every kick I ever made at any- 
thing in all my life, taught me so much, gave me so new 
and full a picture of war and, what is more, so deep a look 
into the soul of man, that I would not in any circum 
stances have been denied the experience. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Exceptional! 


N the face of present day 

costs of production, White 

Owl well deserves to be char- 
acterized as ‘‘exceptional.”’ 


The full-size Invincible shape, the 
full-cured, time-ripened tobacco 
and the imported Sumatra wrapper 
all unite to make White Owl an 
exceptional value at 9c or 3 for 25c. 
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For this mild, fragrant, ‘‘ex- 


ceptional”’ cigar thank the General 
Cigar Co., Inc., which only through 
its ripe experience and immense 
resources is able to offer such an 
outstanding value. 


A man’s first White Owl is never 
his Jast! 
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DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

In the morning I wandered down to the waiting room 
of the electric railroad. There were several people in the 
anteroom. Off in one corner, huddled up against the end 
of the seat, was a young man in the uniform. His head 
dropped a little and he did not look about very much, even 
though there were a number of pretty girls passing here 
and there. Neither did they look at him. 

I went over and spoke to him, seeing that he was going 
out on the same train to the hospital. His right leg stuck 
out stiff in front of him. I saw that a wire frame ran from 
the bottom of his shoe up under his trouser leg. 

‘How are you, neighbor?” Isaid to him. ‘‘How are you 
getting on?” 

“T can’t kick,” said he with a feeble attempt at a smile 
for his jest. ‘‘Paralyzed from the knee down.” 

I did not ask him how he got hurt. I asked him what 
state he came from. He said Kentucky. He had been a 
teacher in a high school down there and he thought he 
would go back. He told me something of his story. 

He had had a leg broken below the knee and they put 
it in a cast and went away and left it. The leg swelled in 
the cast and had no relief. Gangrene set in. When they 
took off the cast they picked off most of the leg in pieces. 
The nerves were cut across. All control of the leg, foot 
and ankle was gone. 

“But I’ve got my knee yet,” said the doughboy quietly. 
“That’s something. Five operations. They’ve let me 
come downtown for a little change. This is Thursday. 
On Saturday I am going on the table again—they’re going 
to try to see if they can unite those nerves. My captain 
in the medical corps tells me it’s no use, and I know it’s 
no use, but my major says to try it, so I’m going on the 
table again. It’s a lot better than if you don’t have your 
knee left. You don’t know how much a fellow needs his 
knee.”’ 

I did not offer to help this young man as he walked up 
the icy step by the use of two crutches—he could not 
stand alone otherwise. I talked with him on the train 
going out. He was quiet, not sullen, not morose. He never 


smiled. I did not ask him his name and would not print 


it if I knew it. 

Among the trees, surrounded with a wide carpet of 
clean white snow at the time, with the vast ice field of the 
lake beyond it, lay the military post which of late has been 
turned into a great hospital. Countless long one-storied 
wooden buildings reached here and there, connected by 
covered chutes or hallways. My school-teacher with the 
crutches courteously showed me the headquarters, showed 
me the nearest Red Cross office and so bade me good 
morning. As I write these lines he will just about be back 
from his sixth operation, in bed and taking his last chance. 
This will be his maximum treatment. I don’t know how 
he came out. He was one of the men who volunteered. 


An Atmosphere of Acceptance 


ITHOUT using any letter of introduction—for that 

was the way I first wanted it—I opened the door of the 
nearest Red Cross building and wentin. I found myself in 
a large, cheerful and well-furnished room, with abundant 
chairs and tables, some flowers, a little desk, some books 
here and there. At the rear there was a stage. Some 
music was going on. In a corner of the room I heard a 
phonograph. After atime aslim girl came out and danced. 
A young lady played at the piano. One or two boys came 
up and sang. 

There was not a sound man in this room. Some few 
could walk, almost none could do so without a cane. 
Some needed one crutch, many needed two. Here and 
there was an arm bound across the chest. Many legs 
stuck out stiffly in front of the chairs where their owners 
sat. It was very quiet. Some games of checkers and cards 
were going on. You had a feeling of asubdued atmosphere, 
but the truth of it was that it was not an atmosphere of 
brooding, of melancholy, of despair. Men spoke quietly 
here and there. There was no excitement, no confusion, 
no gayety. But it was not hopelessness that you felt. 
I would not call it resignedness. I suppose about as good 
a word as you can get for it is acceptance. Call it an 
atmosphere of acceptance if you like—you cannot under- 
stand it in any case until you go there and feel it for your- 
self. There was an unspeakable feeling of august dignity 
in that room. 

So here was the war! Round me were the men who had 
been on the firing line in France—in the Argonne, on the 
Meuse, the Vesle, at Chateau-Thierry, St.-Mihiel. Never 
had I met an assemblage that smote to the soul like this. 

Crippled, maimed unspeakably many of them, in some 
marvelous way they had been brought back here, all the 
way to our town, to finish their remaking into men. And 
the feeling you got was that they were men. They were 
not patients, not cripples. This was not a hospital at all, 
but an army club. The last thing one of these men would 
do would be to call attention to himself or his injury. He 
was still a man and wanted to be treated as such. 

A clean-cut young chap with one leg and a crutch 
pointed out the door of the Red Cross office and told me 
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the names of the ladies in charge there. I need not give 
the name of either of these, nor of any of their assistants, 
nor of any of their superiors who have this work in 
charge. These women did not gumshoe round or mope or 
droop. They smiled. ‘‘ These boys are wonderful—they are 
marvelous—they are splendid!’”’ That was what they 
said. When a woman’s eye shines while she says these 
things you know she is telling you the truth. 

The government reconstruction aide, the lady whom 
I first met at the desk, sat down and wrote the names of 
some of the men she wanted me to see—men who had suf- 
fered terrible injuries. 

“Go talk to them yourself,” she said, ‘‘and see what 
you can learn.”” She hesitated just a little bit, being a lady 
of tact and of acquaintance with many things. ‘‘Some 
people come here,” she said, ‘“‘who go in for sentiment. I 
have known men visitors who wanted to pray. A lot of 
women want to shed tears, want to ask all sorts of ques- 
tions of the boys. It isn’t being done. They don’t like 
that sort of thing. They are awfully proud.” 

I told her she need not have apprehension of my praying 
or slobbering, and she turned me loose with a guide to show 
me the wards and cots. 


Why Do Men Volunteer? 


HILE we talked there came into the room a young man 

in full uniform with the insignia of second lieutenant. 
He was tall, strongly built, of good proportions, looked well 
in his uniform. His eye and skin were clear. He walked 
with a stick and limped very perceptibly. His face was 
very grave and dignified. Almost none of these men 
smiled very much. They were no longer boys. They had 
gained that strange poise which comes to men who have 
been through war. They would never be young again. 
There is something very impressive in this to the man who 
goes among the occupants of hospital wards—the strange 
quiet dignity of it all. It is not weakness that you meet, 
but strength. It is not despair, but calm that you feel. 
It is acceptance—in short, it is life. 

It chanced that my young lieutenant had heard of me, 
wandering round in the West somewhere, so we drew off 
together and had a long talk while another slim girl was 
dancing on the stage. He spoke very modestly, as they 
all do. I shall try to summarize his story: 

He was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman in an 
Eastern city, but the spirit of adventure took him West 
after a couple of years in the university. He became a 
twister on the range—that is to say, a professional bronco- 
buster. He rode in Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, 
wherever he happened to wander; did odd jobs, took to 
prospecting. As he talked you could see the old story of 
youth on its great adventure of living, passing from this 
to that, enjoying to the full all of the sweet wild life of 
the real West. And it must have been the real West this 
man saw, because he voiced my own contempt of the 
faked and phony West. 

Thus, drifting in the good old fashion, my young man 
wanted to go hunting as well as prospecting. He got up 
to Seward, Alaska, passed the Turn Again Arm, pushed 
on up to the base of the big Alaskan peninsula and con- 
cluded to accumulate himself a couple of grizzlies. He 
fell in with an old sourdough who told him he could show 
him a place where he once saw fifteen of these brown 
grizzlies in one bunch. So they hunted together, and 
I could fill many a column with our hunting talk alone, 
for we had stories to swap about Alaska. The end of this 
story, however, is that when my young man got back to 
the settlements he heard that we were at war. He went 
down to Anchorage, Alaska, where there was a regular- 
army post, and joined the Regular Army as a private. 

I never could determine how much actual patriotism 
there was in the heart of any volunteer. I used to try to 
ask myself why it was that I so much wanted to get to the 
Front. Was it any real love of country; or was it just a 
love of adventure; or was it some sort of an excitement 
such as that which makes a moth want to fly into the fire? 
I never could figure it out for myself and I don’t know that 
my young friend ever did for himself. ‘I wanted to go,” 
was all he said about that. 

So he went. Four days before the armistice he got 
caught by two machine-gun bullets, one which hit him 
through the upper arm and one which broke both the 
bones of a leg just above the ankle. He still was wearing 
the blouse that he had on when he was hit. The bullet hole 
in the arm had been neatly sewed up. He made a great 
attempt at walking, declaring that his limp was just a 
habit, that he did not have to limp, that he did not have 
to use a cane. I learned elsewhere that the ankle wound 
was not yet healed. He had been in the hospital for some- 
thing like fourteen months. He wants to get back to work. 
He says he can twist ’em again. Pressed hard, this young 
man admitted he would like to learn to write. I rather 
believe that he can and will. I think the next war book 
tie be written by some private soldier, probably years 

ence. 

Finding that I had a man of more than average intelli- 
gence, I talked with my young adventurer at considerable 
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length. He said he thought the vocational training whi 
the boys got at the hospital was a lot of help. He though 
also that many of them would need their disability money 
In the Regular Army an officer may be retired on three-” 
fourths pay for any disability received while in line of duty 
The present system of disability pay he thought was based 
on eighty dollars a month for all ranks, a per cent of that 
being given each month, according to the extent of th 
injury. Say that a man has a stiff knee; it might net him 
on a per cent basis about five dollars a month. He thought 
that there had been a great deal of confusion in the war. 
risk bureau. 

I asked him what he thought about the general kick 
against the army life. ‘‘They all kick,’’ said he. “Any 
good soldier has got to kick or he wouldn’t be a gooc 
soldier. He’s got to have character of his own.” 

Little by little my man began to talk about the actus 
business on the firing line. He had been in the artille 

“Say, it was grand when our guns opened up with th 
big barrage at the first Argonne advance! Our American 
manned artillery was there, miles of it, wheel to wheel, an 
the French guns standing just as thick, under their men 
ahead of us and behind us. When we opened up togethe 
everything went to trembling. There was a sort of mis 
that morning, but you could read and figure by the 
blaze of the guns. It wasn’t noise that you heard—it wa 
pressure that you felt.” 

Of any kind of personal heroism my man knew nothin 
or would say nothing. 

“You don’t bring back impressions of that,’’ he said 
“There’s nothing to figure from. Men couldn’t tell what 
they did, or why. Once when we were cleaning up on 
bunch of machine-gun pits fifteen Germans came out 
hands up. They were smiling—I suppose glad it was ove 
for them, or maybe smiling they didn’t know why. The 
was one big red-headed chap, one of our boys, dirty and 
savage enough looking to have eaten a Prussian alive 
What did he do? Why, he slapped every one of thos 
German prisoners on the shoulder as he came out, and 
you’d have thought they were his best friends, though 
they’d been killing us not two minutes before. A man get 
keyed up. He doesn’t know what he is going to do o 
what he is doing. You get used to a great many things, of 
course, and the best thing to do to keep from figuring 
whether you are going to get scared or not is just to keep 
busy. I’llsay we were busy. Look here.” 

He shyly showed me carbon copies of two barrage 
sheets which he once had figured out to send back to the 
artillery-in the rear. It was as precise, as military and 
mathematical as if done in the classroom. 


The Adventures of Otto 


“¢\UR advance sometimes might be part on a plain, 

part up ahillside,’’ he explained; ‘‘ you have to figureii 
so that the barrage will fall on the curve of the hillside on 
a straight line, so that the fellows can follow along behind 
Sometimes I have sat and figured barrage late in the night— 
the second night—until I would go to sleep and my head 
would fall down. My nose would strike on the paper and 
that would wake me up. Then you go at it again.” 

I asked my man what was the longest he had gone with: 
out anything to eat, and he said three days. When he was 
shot he was left on the field and was reported as dead 
I saw a letter from this man’s colonel—an old regular-army 
man—ywyritten to him not so very long ago. If anyone 
thinks that all regular-army colonels are precise, cold. 
blooded machines he has another think coming. The 
letter of this colonel to this second lieutenant was as kindly 
a thing as you ever would see pass between men. The 
colonel told the second lieutenant how glad he was to 
learn that after all he was not dead, and he spoke of other 
things. 

Another whom I saw we will call Otto. He came from 
Kansas and enlisted in Iowa. He has been in bed for 
fourteen months and we shall not say how much longer 
he may need to remain there. I saw Otto because the 
nurses are so proud of him. They took me up to the little 
room where he was sitting up on a wheel chair. He sat up 
straight, his dark hair brushed back, his eyes clear and 
bright, and you never heard a whimper from him. Yet 
this is what happened to Otto while you and I stayed home 

It was in the Argonne and just a little, a very little while 
before the armistice. Otto says it was shrapnel that 
caught him, but the other fellows say that that is a com 
mon name for high explosive, which is worse. He was | 
going forward when it caught him—through the thigh 
high up. Long ago they took his leg off at the hip joint 

“You see, she doesn’t heal for some reason,” said Otto 
with the impartial air of the investigator. ‘‘Something 
wrong along the bone, so she doesn’t heal. But we’ve got 
splendid drainage. I’m going to be all right. I can ride) 
on the seat of a tractor. I wish land wasn’t three hundred | 
dollars an acre where I came from.” 

“‘And you.could drive a team?”’ said I. 

Otto looked at me straight. 

“No. Right arm about gone.” 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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The Sad Plight of Gold 


RING the year 1919 the consumption of gold in the 
arts totaled $80,338,000, or $21,850,000 more gold 
than was produced by all the mines and placer work- 
iat year. There is good reason to believe that during 
asent year the newly produced gold will fail to satisfy 
mufacturing and trade requirements of the world by 
shan $40,000,000. Unless some remedy is provided 
soon the monetary gold reserve of this and other 
‘ies will become so seriously depleted that difficulties 
important nature will be sure to rise. Without a 
supply of the yellow metal it will be impossible for 
nited States to maintain her domestic and inter- 
al financial position. 

scent investigation showed that compared with the 
als production of 1870 the yearly output of petroleum 
icreased nearly seventy-five-fold, copper fourteen- 
iron sevenfold, coal about sixfold and gold only 
ld. This indicates that the yellow metal has not 
ner with the other great mineral products on which 


merican industries are based. The fact that gold is 
largely consumed and accumulates as time goes on 
ot largely lessen the seriousness of the present situa- 
A recent government report states that bank de- 
‘and railway mileage have been in closer accord with 
itputs of minerals than with the growth of popula- 
The output of gold has not only failed to increase in 
me ratio as that of other minerals but is now showing 
erial decline. The Federal Government appropria- 
‘or the advancement of agricultural purposes for the 
916 were $31,087,407. The appropriations for mining 
is same year were $1,537,820. 

: future of gold mining is more than problematical. 
+h month passes more mines close. One of the largest 
‘in the United States suspended operations the latter 
f last year. Let no one believe that the closing of a 
is a trifling incident. When a property of this kind 
down it suffers great deterioration. If it is a deep 
it will likely fill with water and the cost of removing 
iay be so great as to cause the permanent abandon- 
of the whole property, even though there may be a 
erable tonnage of excellent ore remaining in the 
‘ unmined. Many of the gold mines that are still 
ally operating are in a dangerous condition from 
‘neglect in the way of replacing rotten timbers that 
‘ong since passed the stage of usefulness. The opera- 
xf a mine differs radically from that of a manufac- 
+ plant. The latter can be closed down and later 
ed without serious damage. 

order that we may reéstablish the gold standard as 
is of world intercourse it is essential that gold min- 
ll continue in normal fashion. To do this it is 


yore 


A Typical Gold:Mining Camp in a Western State 


necessary that prospecting, exploration and development 
shall be carried on continually. Such activities demand 
that the investment put in them may be made upon 
terms fairly competitive with other industries. Vice 
President Roberts, of the National City Bank of New 
York, says: “I fear that a low production of gold and an 
unfavorable outlook for the industry at a time when credit 
is being curtailed and prices lowered will have the effect 
of reviving all the monetary heresies of the past. We want 
to stand by the gold standard; it is the sheet anchor of 
enduring prosperity; but the gold standard requires a 
healthy gold-mining industry to sustain it. It is a hardship 
on the mine owners that the consumers of gold in jewelry 
and other manufactures should be supplied at less than 
the cost of production.” 

During the war the Secretary of the Treasury said: “I 
fully appreciate that with the rising cost of raw material 
and labor and with a fixed value for their output the gold 
mines are facing difficult conditions. I should be sorry, 
however, if for this reason there was any relaxation in the 
effort to produce gold. At no time has this country so 
much required the largest possible production of the yellow 
metal as at present.” 

As everyone knows, the prices of all commodities have 
advanced except that of the ounce of gold, which as the 
standard of value has a fixed price of $20.67, a gold dollar 
containing 25.8 grains of standard gold, or 23.22 grains of 
pure gold. 

Practically all economists now concur in the belief that 
inflation has been the cause and not the effect of high 
prices. The great variation in compensation for services 
rendered by different groups of American workmen at the 
present time is chiefly due to the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the gold dollar. If inflation has been the 
cause of our troubles deflation is the cure. Wise men tell 
us that the application of the remedy must be a slow 
process. We must not contract credit without contracting 
our currency, or we only accentuate our ills. Such cur- 
tailment as must come will have to operate gradually over 
a period of years in order to permit industry to adjust 
itself without at the same time causing a loss of produc- 
tion. And speaking of production, it might be well by 
way of passing to call attention to the fact that though the 
value of raw materials and manufactured articles produced 
in this country during the year 1919 was the greatest in 
history, the physical volume proved to be smaller than any 
year since 1916. 

One of our statisticians figures that a man with an 
income of $2000 in 1913 found on October 31, 1919, that 
this income had automatically been reduced in purchasing 
power to $870 in terms of all commodities. The economic 
stress placed upon the gold-mining industry operates in 
exactly the same way as upon the man just mentioned, 


The price of gold has remained stationary at $20.67 an 
ounce, while its purchasing power, based upon the above 
index numbers, declined from $21.31 in December, 1914, 
to nine dollars in October, 1919. To this extent the price 
of commodities has become disassociated from the gold 
standard. 

Less than a century ago the whole world produced only 
$25,000,000 worth of gold. By 1900 the production had 
increased to $300,000,000 yearly, while in 1915 the total 
output of gold from all the mines of the world reached a 
maximum production of $469,000,000. By 1918 the gold 
output had declined to $381,000,000, a loss of nearly nine- 
teen per cent as compared with the maximum production, 
while in 1919 the best estimate places the gold production 
of the world at only $350,000,000. From the foregoing 
figures it is evident that the world’s output of the yellow 
metal has fallen off $119,000,000, or 25.4 per cent, in four 
years. The gold production of the United States during 
this time declined from $101,000,000 to $58,500,000. 

Let us also keep in mind that there is a considerable 
waste of gold, which always acts as a real factor to keep 
down the supply. An expert in coinage states that in the 
course of one year’s ordinary use a five-dollar gold piece 
loses 1.5 per cent of its weight. The total loss in this way 
by all the gold coin in the world amounts to many millions 
of dollars every year. A quantity of gold is lost in burning 
buildings and some goes down with every ship that sinks. 
Such countries as India and China contain millions of 
hoarders who swallow up millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
that never again sees the light of civilization, once it has 
been stored in the hiding places of the Orient. 

One of the leading papers of the jewelry trade tells us 
that the mania for purchasing gold in the form of jewelry 
and other manufactures is rapidly increasing. In the first 
ten months of the year 1918 the sales of jewelers’ bars by 
the United States Assay Office in New York aggregated 
$31,523,964; for the first ten months of 1919 they aggre- 
gated $48,568,698. This same authority further states 
that, though we are the chief gold-producing country of 
the world, the consumption of the yellow metal in the arts 
in the United States this year will exceed the nation’s total 
production. We are further informed that America has 
procured the services of approximately ninety per cent of 
the expert gold and silver workers who were engaged in 
this business throughout the world prior to the war. It is 
estimated that in the neighborhood of 250 gold and silver 
smiths have come to the United States recently from the 
nations of Europe. These men are adding millions to the 
country’s productive value in jewelry, and have made 
the United States the great center of this industry. 

What, therefore, is the solution of the problem? This is 
the question I asked H. N. Lawrie, chief of the Precious 
Metals Division of the American Mining Congress, the 
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other day. His reply was about as follows: “I am of 
course opposed to any change in the present gold standard 
and unit of value for the monetary transactions of this and 
other civilized countries. 

“The members of the American Mining Congress re- 
cently expressed themselves as favoring an excise upon 
manufactured gold and a premium to the producer of 
new gold. Under the proposed plan, which would be oper- 
ative for a period of five years, there would be a premium 
of ten dollars per fine ounce for all gold produced in the 
United States and its possessions. Such payments would 
be made out of funds to be provided by an excise of 
fifty cents a pennyweight—ten dollars an ounce—on the 
use, manufacture or sale of gold in the United States 
for other than coinage or monetary purposes. It is our 
further suggestion that after five years from the passage 
of such legislation the premium and excise so to be pro- 
vided shall be adjusted in accordance 
with the rise or fall in commodity 
prices as compared with the average 
for the five-year period herein referred 
to. This readjustment and excise 
would be made each year and until 
such time as the premium and excise 
can be abandoned on account of the 
restoration of a price level which will 
maintain the normal production of 
new gold in the United States to 
meet all industrial requirements of the 
arts and trades. 

“Based on the estimated production 
of new gold and the domestic consump- 
tion of gold in the trades for 1919, the 
premium to be paid under this plan 
would be $29,000,000, and the excise 
income $33,000,000, a balance in favor 
of income of $4,000,000. This makes 
it plain that the Government would 
be relieved of all premium cost. Five 
years has been suggested as the dura- 
tion of the premium and ten dollars 
as the amount per ounce, because 
producers feel that this sum would be 
no more than sufficient to insure the 
production of gold to satisfy antici- 
pated trade requirements under pres- 
ent economic conditions. It is also 
the belief of mining men that a period 
of less than five years would not be a 
satisfactory basis on which to invest 
large sums of money in the develop- 
ment of new ore reserves. 

“‘With such a plan the manufacturer 
of gold would have the advantage of 
knowing that he would be supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of the yel- 
low metal to meet his requirements 
at a definite and fixed cost to him. He 
would also know that all his com- 
petitors would have to purchase their 
gold at the same price he would have 
to pay himself.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the efforts being made 
by Mr. Lawrie and his associates in the American Mining 
Congress, by bankers, government officials and other 
interested persons, one thing stands forth, and that is the 
fact that continued delay is producing a more unhealthy 
situation as the months pass. 


The World’s Wheat Deficit 


HE various peoples of the earth can be divided into 

two classes—the bread eaters and the rice eaters. 
The latter were once the leaders of civilization, but for 
two thousand years the bread eaters have been forging 
further ahead, and to-day wheat is the great cereal food 
of the most progressive nations on earth. The Japanese, 
who were once rice eaters, are fast becoming a bread- 
eating people. They have been quick to grasp the ad- 
vantages of a wheat diet, and have learned that the 
character of a nation is affected by the character of the 
food the people consume. 

Since bread is now the chief food of the leading nations 
its future is a matter of concern to everyone. Here 
in the United States corn is our greatest crop, but wheat 
is the one cereal most vital to human existence. A survey 
of recent government figures indicates that the average 
American family spends approximately one-tenth of its 
food money for flour and derives a little more than one- 
fourth of its energy from this product. Based on present 
prices in an eastern market, ten cents will now buy about 
1600 calories of bread, 750 calories of cheese, 660 calories 
of milk, 600 calories of ham, 280 calories of beef, 255 
calories of eggs and eighty-five calories of oysters. The 
questions arise: Should we eat more bread, and how much 
are we going to be obliged to pay for what we do consume? 

The 1919 wheat crop amounts to something like 
941,000,000 bushels. Of this, 210,000,000 is spring wheat, 
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which includes the production of the states of Minnesota, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, and a small output 
from the Pacific Coast. From this spring wheat we must 
deduct about 30,000,000 bushels of durum wheat, which 
can’t be used to manufacture flour for bread making. 
Therefore we have left 180,000,000 bushels of spring, or 
hard, wheat for milling purposes. The last crop of winter 
wheat amounted to 731,000,000 bushels, of which approxi- 
mately 54,000,000 bushels must be set aside to provide 
seed for this year’s crop. In like manner it is necessary 
to set aside 31,000,000 bushels of the spring-wheat crop 
for seed purposes. One of the leading authorities estimates 


' that of the winter-wheat crop only 265,000,000 bushels is 


hard wheat demanded for making bread. If this is the 
case it is evident that the last wheat crop was made up of 
about fifty per cent hard wheat and fifty per cent soft 
wheat. Since the former variety is the grade that is most 


The Bread Conveyors in a Big Bakery 


desired for baking bread, and as the present demand is 
about seventy per cent for hard wheat and thirty per cent 
for the softer grade, it is not surprising that the price of 
the former includes a heavy premium. This situation 
will also act to prevent any decline in the price of those 
grades of flour suitable for baking bread. 

Our average wheat crop for the last ten years has 
totaled less than 750,000,000 bushels. The largest crop 
ever produced in this country was gathered in 1915 and 
amounted to 1,025,801,000 bushels. It is plain therefore 
that notwithstanding the record acreage planted last 
year and the government guaranty of $2.26 a bushel, the 
output of wheat, though higher than the average pro- 
duction, was less than has been already produced. If the 
European nations demand 800,000,000 bushels to cover 
their needs, as is forecast, it is certain that no surplus 
will be left from the world’s last wheat crop to carry 
forward as a factor of safety against next year’s emer- 
gencies. We have before us therefore a known condition 
that practically insures a wheat deficit in certain parts 
of the world in the immediate future. Furthermore there 
is no great likelihood of any improvement in this particular 
situation until conditions in Russia’ are settled and this 
latter nation again comes forward with her rye and wheat 
production of more than 1,000,000,000 bushels a year. 
Therefore, whether the Government fixes a price on 
wheat or not, we may as well abandon all hope of cheap 
flour for some time to come. 

This does not exactly mean that the price of a loaf of 
bread must remain at the present level if wheat con- 
tinues to sell at $2.26 or even more per bushel. At the 
price mentioned the farmer receives about 3.7 cents a 
pound for his wheat. A bushel of wheat weighing about 
sixty pounds will make something like forty-four pounds 
of flour. However, aloaf of bread contains other ingredients 
than flour, so that a bushel of wheat—sixty pounds—will 


‘small quantities that the food value of a pound of brt 
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make approximately sixty loaves of bread each we 
ing a pound. If the farmer gets less than four ¢@ 
a pound for his wheat and the baker receives fo 

cents for a pound loaf of bread it is quite evident 
there is a considerable margin allowed for transportat 
storage, milling and baking. In the face of such fig 
there are a lot of people who believe that with the p 

world food shortage every possible encouragement sh 
be given to the wheat producer and every effort sh 
be made to bring about lower prices for the fin 
article through effecting economies in handling 
manufacture. Last year our American farmers pla 
12,000,000 acres more of wheat than were sowed the 
before, and more than thirty million acres in exce 
the area planted two years ago, yet after shippin 
foreign nations even a part of what these countries de 

we are confronted with a shortage in our domestic mg 

In the matter of the high cost o 
ing that now prevails one solutio 
in a wiser selection of the food 
ucts we consume. Of all the prin 
wheat-producing nations the pere 
consumption of this cereal is lea 
the United States. Argentina, w 
wheat production of about 250,00 
bushels annually, consumes apf 
mately 650 pounds of wheat and y 
flour per person per year. France 
sumes 575 pounds; Italy 475 po 
United Kingdom 425 pounds, a 
United States about 375 pound 
approximately a pound of wheal 
person per day. Of this consum 
here in America about six-tenths 
pound per person per day is eat 
the form of bread. 

What the people of the natioj 
is as much a matter of habit 
taste. Only too often we encou 
desire for the things we should 
afford, and permit ourselves to 
vate an indifference toward foods 
are not only more nutritious but 
are easily within our means. Bre 
without a doubt the cheapest and 
healthful food that can be prod 
for human consumption. One 
why it is not more popular is be 
the art of baking has not been d 
oped in our homes and bakeries tol 
extent it should have been. Sa 
has now come to the rescue, an 
art of baking is being ordered b 
chemist in the laboratory and th 
gineer who designs complicated 
chinery to supplant hand method 
hit-or-miss guessing. 

In the baking of really good 
nothing can be left to chance. Ree 
I visited one of the largest and 
modern baking establishments i 
country. Herealoaf of bread was 
duced that was practically never touched by human 
from the time the process started until the finished loaf: 
fully wrapped in paper was ready for delivery to the 
sumer. In certain departments every effort was ma 
prevent even the opening ofa door in order that theres! 
be no slight change in the humidity or temperature ii 
room where the operation was being carried forward 
due respect to that greatest of all American institution! 
old-fashioned mother, there is a lot of bunk abou 
excellence of much of our home-cooked bread. The hi 
hold cook generally puts her ingredients togethe 
measure—by cupful or by quart as occasion demi 
About fifty per cent of the time she puts in her flo 
other parts by guess, and does not know—or at least 
not take into account—that flour, which forms the la 
proportion of bread, constantly varies in weight 
baking qualities. The character of wheat -varies 
year to year and from one district to another, so 
not even the best brands of flour are always exactly? 
same. The modern baker has learned this fact IM 
experience, and therefore is aware that the only relial 
standard of measure is weight. We shall not get pi 
bread in our homes until the scales is substituted fo 
measure. Another drawback to home baking is the 
of knowledge of the average cook concerning the tem 
ture in the oven of the kitchen range that is used. Br 
that is insufficiently baked is a health menace, 

In every grain of wheat there is almost a compl 
ration of raw focd to meet the needs of the human boi 
Sometimes a little sugar or fat is added to the ingredi 
that go to make bread, and frequently milk is substitt 
for part of the water. Though these materials contribl 
to the nutritive value of bread, they are used in Sl 
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differs but little from that of the flour used in maki g 
(Concluded on Page 100) f 
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The credit man is human. too 


EW men can deceive him—the 
credit man. He apparently 


works by hard and fast rules. 
Yet he is quite as human as the rest 
of us; and it is part of his work to 
discover the little things—the purely 
personal things—which serve to in- 
dicate the character of the man. 


Take business stationery. The credit 
man quickly discerns, among his let- 
ters, the quality bond with its busi- 
ness-like look and feel. Paper like 
Systems Bond carries an unfailing 
message —unspoken—of soundness, 


Systems Bond has been properly 
seasoned by careful loft-drying. Its 
content of rag assures its strength 
and wear. 

And it sells at a business man’s price. 
The supply is dependable; the quality 
unvarying. 

Ask your printer about Systems 
Bond. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers— 
a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and in- 
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of substantiality. With the credit oN cluding the well-known Pilgrim, 
man, as with others, the imme- Ae) Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
diate impression scores. marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts Albout the Great and the Near Great 


Mr. Davis (on the Left) and His Subject 


A Biography Written Backward 
By Robert H. Davis 


NE of the objects of this biography is to withhold 

as long as possible from the reader the name and 
birthplace of the subject. A biography, in order to be 
chronologically correct, should be written upside down— 
that is to say, begin- 
ning at the present 
day and arriving in 
conclusion at the 
birthday of the 
biograph-ed. 

He weighs at pres- 
ent two hundred and 
sixty-five pounds flat 
and unencumbered. 

His idea of a per- 
fect year is to spend 
the winter in the vil- 
lage of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, 
grinding out novels, 
forty per cent of 
which deal with the 
sea; the balance with 
the annals of the 
poor; stories of 
strong men fierce in 
their love making, 
noble and exalted in 
their sense of right 
and wrong. None 
of his characters has 
a bank account. He 
loves poverty. 

He spends the 
summer in Belfast, 
Maine, where he uses 
up several cottages 
during the season. 
His habitis, afterlay- 
ing strong hands up- 
on a summer shack, 
to put in a shower 
bath somewhere 
about the middle of 
the property and 
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then turn it loose upon his vast person until the 
entire house breaks up and becomes flotsam in 
Penobscot Bay. He can be heard taking a shower 
two miles away; in a fair wind, three to five. 

He has a pronounced 
contempt for one suit 
of clothes made out of 
the same material. 

When he desires to go 
anywhere he strolls into 
a neighbor’s garage, se- 
lects a tin car, jumps in 
and kicks the gas with 
both feet. His long suit 
in rapid transit is to cut 
through vegetable gar- 
dens, corrals and plowed 
fields. He treats an au- 
tomobile like most peo- 
ple treat cows, driving 
it with threats. He is 
never distressed by tire 
trouble. The average 
automobile in his hands 
has four blow-outs the 
first mile, after which it 
rolls along on the rims. 

While hunting and 
fishing in the summer 
he wears a heavy cordu- 
roy coat, thick canvas 
knickerbockers and rub- 
ber boots. A hot session with a drove of mosqui- 
toes on a bass pond is perfectly satisfactory to him 

(Concluded on Page 53) 


Harold MacGrath (an Autobiography) 


HEN I was eighteen I became a journalist. 

I worked six months for nothing. Then they 

gave me six dollars the week. After that, why, I 

was a newspaper man. I worked in Syracuse, Albany, Chi- 
cago, New York. I covered murders, robberies, real-estate 
deals, the produce markets, fires, charity balls, sports, fu- 
nerals and weddings, drama, church fairs, hotel arrivals. I 
edited the country news between whiles. Often as a dra- 
matic critic I never saw the last act of a play, because the 
country-news page had to be made up at eleven. I used 
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The Author of The Drums 
of Jeopardy 


April 3, 192 


to complain, but nobody minded my complaints. Ar 
body could write up a play, but it took skill to b 
the hope of the country correspondent, who was alwé 
reporting his own doings to pad out space. Sandwiche 
adroitly between the larger item 
I often found something like this 

J. H. White was in Adams yesterday, 

James H. White has returned home, 

James Henderson White has cut his se 
ond crop of alfalfa. 

One day I discovered that 
could write jokes and verses. Not 
that I made the discovery. Th 
owner of the Syracuse Herald wa 
a good sport,so he gave me 
colyum on the editorial page an 
bade me go to it. Ever see th 
straw shooting out of a thresher 
That’s the way Ishot out the stuf 
When the pile got high enough: 
would divide it into four or fiy 
batches, turn it over to the cop 
boy, together with a quarter, 2 
vanish. A. W.O. L. ‘ 

My old friend, F. P. A., of th 
Conning Tower, is.far clevere 
than I was. He pats his frier 
on the back and they write t 
colyum for him. I was afraid t 
if [let any of my friends help 
out they might help me out 
the job entirely. 

Soon I plucked up nerve enough to send some of thes 
down to Tom Masson, of Life, and Harry Leon Wilsor 
when he was editor of Puck. When that bunch of yell 
flimsy came in Cousin Egbert tells me he used to throw 
his mitts and cancel all luncheon engagements. Ten \ 
twelve poems, fifty or sixty dialogues and fifteen or twent 
sketches. He had to wade through them all, for there 
always something in the batch worth at least fifty cents, 

(Continued on Page 53) 


| 
Hal G. Evarts (An Autobiography) 


{ 

HE life story of a writer would be incomplete itil 
some reference to his first work. At the age of i 

I came into the possession of a large notebook, presumabl 
(Concluded on Page 53) : 


The Evarts Home is in the Heart of the Game Country 


F there's ‘any o one thing, 
more than another, that 
he average American 
amily likes in a motor 
ar, it is reliability. 


Ne sometimes think that 
his is the real secret of the © 
remendous hold which 
he Hupmobile has on the 
\merican people. 


[hat seems to be the 
hing they settle on in 
umming up why they 
Oo much admire the car. 
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thropist and solitary, was about to pass his evening. 

The room consecrated to this rite was wide and deep, 
lighted by reflection and perfectly still. No sound could 
penetrate its brocade-covered walls. Cigars, soda, Scotch, 
cubed ice and glasses had noiselessly appeared on the table 
at his left. In front of him burned the most expensive 
grate fire in all New York, if you counted the cost of the 
setting. An evening paper lay where he could reach it 
without looking. 

Nothing could be wanting. Yet something was very 
wrong. The master of all this preciously appointed comfort 
was himself transfixed with ill ease. An alarm had seized 
his mind and arrested his body in the act of letting itself 
into an immense blue-velvet chair. For what seemed a 
very long time he had been tense and rigid in a bent 
posture between sitting and standing, with his knees 
flexed, his head and shoulders thrown forward. 

The distressing idea was not reminiscent. It was pre- 
monitory, dynamic and pressing. Only his eyes moved, 
and they moved elliptically from side to side as the eyes 
of a crouched animal do when all the senses are fused in 
the one sovereign emotion of self-preservation. He was 
sixty-five. His head was very large and covered evenly 
with close-cut gray hair. His shoulders were wide in pro- 
portion to his head; the body was small and wedgelike, 
ending in small hands and feet. The total effect of the 
figure even in that position was a suggestion of great 
power—not physical vigor or strength of cunning, though 
these were not felt to be wanting, but the power of will and 
imagination in high tension. 

What Anthony Gault sensed at this instant was the 
most improbable and unexpected thing that could possibly 
happen—the presence in that room of a mortal enemy. 


A thropist GAULT, capitalist, art collector, philan- 
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He did not fear enemies. He had many that were 
powerful and unforgiving. But this was a certain one, an 
anarchist, who would kill him not for any normal motive 
of personal revenge but out of a kind of ghastly vanity, for 
the satisfaction of being able to say that he had at last 
succeeded where once he had failed. 

Twenty-five years had elapsed since the first encounter. 
Anthony Gault then was the adamant figure on the side of 
the employers in a savage struggle with a radical labor 
organization mainly composed of alien elements. His life 
was repeatedly threatened and his associates took care to 
keep him well guarded, but one day the unused hall door to 
his private office opened and a shot was fired point-blank. 
It hit him in the leg. He rose, rushed bare-handed at his 
assailant and grappled with him, and though two more 
shots took effect, one in the side and one in the arm, he 
had the man down when help arrived, and was after all not 
seriously injured. 

The would-be assassin was a young anarchist who called 
himself Jacob Mygatt. His sentence was twenty-five 
years. 

This historic incident was one of a dastardly series that 
culminated in the Haymarket outrage at Chicago and 
caused a sudden eclipse of anarchism and all related doc- 
trines of violence. Public indifference changed to horror. 
Revolutionary activities were ruthlessly repressed by law. 
Mygatt’s cult was publicly heard of no more for a long 
time. But evil festers in hiding and occasion returns to all 
things. Gradually with the importation of foreign ideas 
along with hordes of European workers radical activities 
revived and were increasingly tolerated. Then the war 
brought the whole crew to light again. Anarchism espoused 
pro-German pacifism and preached its doctrines openly, so 
that by the time Mygatt’s sentence came to an end it was 
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possible for him to be received by his own like a 
Since then he had been going up and down the land gj 
ing sedition defiantly. The newspapers reportin 
speeches and his doings continually referred to him; 
man who shot Anthony Gault. From time to time b 
of explanation to the new generation they would ret 
story of the shooting, invariably, of course, to the dis 
of Mygatt—not only that he was a would-be assassii 
shot a man from the back but that he was besides a 
and cowardly bungler. Just as a job of killing it had 
beneath the contempt of the lowest gunman on 
York’s East Side. 

And this was the man whose dreadful presence | 
doorway at his back Anthony Gault acutely appreh 
as he was in the act of sitting down to pass his ey 
He had not seen him. He was not conscious of h 
heard him. But he had sensed him—and he was nt 
whose senses played him loose tricks. It may have 
the sense of smell. He had never forgotten the smell 
man he had grappled with. Often it returned t 
reminiscently, though never so poignantly as just 
Yet he was not sure. 

He was not afraid to turn and look. The impulse 
so had been checked in time by the thought that if th 
were really there it would be fatal to look. He would 
the instant he was recognized—but not until then 
would want his victim to know that it was he, Mygati 
did it. His vanity would require that. 

In one flash of thought Gault considered all the pos 
ties of physical action and rejected them. For exa 
one—to ring for Cragin, the valet—would probak 
fatal to both Cragin and himself. It was four steps 
bell. This was a case in which the mind alone coul 
its habitat. (Continued on Page 44) ) 


He Spoke Quietly Over the Back of His Chair, Saying, “If That is You, Jacob Mygatt, Come in’’—and Held His Breath 
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More than 60,000 owners testify that Republic 
Trucks do harder work, for a longer time, 
at lower cost. This means a truck-preference 
that includes every kind of hauling, for every 
kind of business, on every kind of road. 
‘It means that Republic ruggedness and 
Republic economy have won for Republic 
‘the greatest truck-preference in the world. 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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Adaptable to any mod- il 
ern furnace—steam, hei Th oe 
hot air or hot water. te @ a | 


A ‘Y ew! || 
|B 


Protected by Doble-Detroit Patents 


Nokol burns oil 


Ends Coal’ Drudgery 


Fits any good furnace 


ve, can end all the dirt, work and worry of 
coal and burn oil in your present furnace by 
merely taking out the grates and putting in a 
Nokol Automatic Burner. 


Thermostat controlled, and thus self-regulating, 
Nokol does a real job of home heating in a clean 
and easy way. 


No smoke, soot or ashes means a great saving 
in the work of keeping the house clean. Your wife 
knows how much of the wear and tear on dra- 
peries, upholstery, rugs, etc., is due to coal dust. 


Oil heating in the home is made possible by the 
Nokol instant process of atomizing oil. The oil 
is blown in a fine, cool spray without pre-heating. 
It burns at maximum efficiency the moment it 
is ignited—a white hot, smokeless flame. 


When the house reaches the proper temperature, 
the flame is automatically shut off. Thus you 
use fuel on/y when you need heat. 


Nokol does coal’s work automatically, without 
dirt—and with fuel that is always plentiful. Price, 
complete, without tank, $325 f. 0. b. Chicago. 


THE SBA Me CORPORA hOin 


Division of Amalgamated Machinery Corporation 
2 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 


COAL 


The white hot Nokol 
flame deposits no soot. 
Coal soot decreases 
efficiency 10% to 70% 


(Continued from Page 44) 

“No, not that,’’ said Gault quickly. 
“You are at this instant perhaps safer than 
any other red—I mean no disrespect; I 
understand the term is not one of oppro- 
brium—than any other red in the world. 
It’s the principle I’m trying to illustrate. At 
the same time I cannot help wondering why 
I am honored in this special manner by the 
head of the revolution. It couldn’t have 
been thought a particularly difficult job, or 
a very pressing one. I should think there 
were many other reasons more formidable 
and active than I am. Not that I beg 
leniency for myself. I merely wonder why.”’ 

This was not what Gault had started to 
say. In the midst of his thought he realized 
that it veered to a dangerous line. So he 
rounded off and would have taken a new 
direction, but before he could get started 
Mygatt broke forth in a frenzy of self- 
justification. The right arm became tense 
again. 

“You are the anaconda of the whole 
reptilian system,’’ he declaimed, his voice 
shrill and thin with excitement. ‘‘You are 
the richest of them all. You are more 
cunning, more resourceful in the ways of 
predatory capital; more imaginative and 
more dangerously concealed than any of 
the others. You are the archenemy of 
human liberty. I know you now as I knew 


‘you twenty-five years ago.’ 


“Tf you think so,” said Gault, breaking 
in quietly at one of the high periods, you 
will have some respect for the two things 
more I have to say.’ 

The long breath Mygatt had taken to 
push his philippic to its fatal climax stopped 
in him 

He was being swindled and knew not 
how to help it. In his imagination he 
had dramatized this scene very differently. 
The victim should respond to torture like a 
normal human being. He should quake 
and protest. The reality was a disgusting 
disappointment—so far. However, he was 
not yet through. He wiped the corners of 
his mouth and listened incredulously. 

“T can tell you why your revolution will 
fail,’ said Gault, ‘‘which is the same as to 
tell you how to make it succeed.” 

“It will have to be very interesting,”’ 
said Mygatt. 

“It will be,’ said Gault. ‘“‘The subject 
appeals to my passion for complex things. 
In my idle moments I have successfully 
conducted many imaginary revolutions. 
No human enterprise is more difficult. We 
have to distinguish between, first, a political 
revolution, which succeeds—when it does— 
because the means for bringing itself to 
pass are unique in the occasion, and, 
second, the industrial revolution, which al- 
ways fails because the leaders rely upon 
the occasion and neglect the means to suc- 
cess which lie outside of it.” 

Mygatt interrupted petulantly. 

“‘Words, words!” he said. 
to be more interesting than that.” 

He spoke as a man with business pressing. 

“That is it!’’ said Gault, unexpectedly 
more aggressive, with a bitter note in his 
tone. ‘‘That’s it! You are all so emo- 
tionally absorbed in the drama and de- 
lirium of revolution that you haven’t any 
time to think. So you fail. The means to a 
successful political revolution are emo- 
tional. You cut off one man’s head and put 
up another in his place. Very simple and 
naive! The technic comes down from the 
age of the golden bough. You employ the 
same archaic technic in your industrial 
revolution and you fail because the means 
to success in that kind of undertaking are 
modern and scientific. In a political revolu- 
tion you attack an isolate object that is 
easily destroyed. In the other you attack 
ideas and forces which cannot be destroyed 
and which you will not take the trouble 
to understand. Without knowing it you 
follow the tragic example of the craftsmen 
of a past age, who, all owning their yimple 
tools, attacked every labor-saving device 
that appeared. What happened? Did they 
destroy the labor-saving inventions? No. 
But by refusing to accept them they lost 
control of the means of production. Hence 
capitalism.” 

Mygatt was now listening. 

‘‘Suppose,’’ Gault continued after a very 
slight pause, ‘‘suppose your red night is 
fully realized. Suppose all the obstacles are 
removed. What will happen to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow,” said Mygatt with a little 
start like a man who has caught himself 
loitering on the way, ‘‘at sunrise the people 
will take over the means of production and 
come into possession of all wealth. That is 
what will happen.” 


“Tt will have 


April 3, 


“Yes,” said Gault scornfully. ‘‘ Yo 
lead your horde three times round 
golden city, then blow on your trur 
and the walls will fall and spill out @ 
wealth of capitalism. Silly stuff! I 
you. The treasures you will grab up g 
ily are worthless. The precious thing 
will either not see at all or tramp 
norantly underfoot. Iam not to witnes 
fulfillment of this prediction. I shal 
been removed. You, perhaps, as the pet 
dictator, will live in what I am pleas 
call my house. I recommend it. Yot 
find it not uncomfortable, except 
dictator is nowhere safe and no retrea 
you see—is quite inaccessible. Bu 
might live here the rest of your life, or 
the people in their fickleness were mi 
to remove one dictator and prefer anc 
and never suspect that in this room 
had been all the time a nameless, noi 
thing you could lift in your two hand 
power of which to serve you would 
been equal to ten armies.’ 

Mygatt took in as much of the roc 
he could without losing sight of Gault 

“Tf you mean money,” he said, “‘i 
be worthless.” 

Gault ignored that. witless obse 

““Have you never wondered,” he a 
“at so many of your plans getting | 
out? You are much more intelligent 
the police. Yet your most carefully 
undertakings are so often upset by sé 
service operatives or local plain-clot 
men that I should think you woul 
either very superstitious or hopelessly 
trustful of each other. Have you 
dered why?” q 

“Why?” asked Mygatt. 

““The explanation is in that ebony ¢a 
said Gault, indicating a black box tw 
square mounted on rubber-tired J 
standing at the side of the mantel n 
Mygatt. “It is a marvelous mechani 
though in the purely scientific sense m 
wonderful than wireless telegraphy 
because it is unfamiliar. I don’t know 
one might call it. Since it isn’t for 
mercial purposes it needs no name. Th 
are only a few of them in the worlé 
secretly owned. It is an instrument at 
to detached ears which may be any dist 
away or in any position except under ¥ 
They must be in the ether of the air, 
ear is itself a very simple thing—no 
than your two hands flat together. 
easily concealed, like a listening-in de 
It can hear through walls. If you fou 
you would wonder what kind of toy ii 
and kick it aside without another thou 
A conversation above a whisper 
fifty feet of that ear, wherever it is, wil! 
reproduced by the instrument in thee 
box. Do you see what it means? Youh! 
only to employ four or five trained op 
tives to conceal ears in the right places, | 
then as for having access to knowledg| 
men’s intentions you might be Satan }) 
self. The power such information g) 

| 


you to control events is unlimited.” — 
“And you have been spying on us 
that thing,” said Mygatt, not as ang 
rogation but in a low avenging tone m 
to sound like a homicidal conclusion, 
he was unable to conceal his interest | 
curiosity. | 
Gault’s play upon the intruder ai 


tions was now reaching the critical p 
Mygatt’s credulity from this point 
have to be put upon heavily. If its 
snap or fail for one instant the gameW \ 
be lost. There was no line of retreat. 
way to disarm his suspicion was to} 
him the clew to a vision of power. 

“‘T’ll show you in a minute,” said G 
“T will show you something to a 
you. But I want to illustrate th 
point. The significant fact is thi 
instrument has been in my possession|} 
not in yours. Its power has been } 
against your enterprise. You have | 
fighting it unawares. 
could have done with it on your side. II 
things you believe about capital a 
talism were true and you were able t 
them by this authentic means your re 
tion would be unanimously supportet 
the people. Your greatest difficulty is 
people in general do not believe wh t 
allege without proof. Now how 
account for the fact that all the scier} 
forces, of which this is but one e can 
are always on the other side—to be | 
against you?”’ 

“The wealth you dishonestly 
other men’s toil has enabled you to 
mand inventive genius for wickels 
poses,’”’ Mygatt answered. | 

(Concluded on Page 49) ’ 


| 
:) 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
Is words were violent, but he uttered 
Ht in an absent tone. The vision was 
mg effect; his eyes kept straying to the 
ty box. 
Yot at all that,’’ said Gault. ‘‘The 
sy it represents is nominal. 
sury of any labor union could afford 
fou spend more money in six months 
cupid pamphlets than the inventor got 
inf that discovery. He is dead. The 
#nation is that you have not the pa- 
he and forethought to find and capture 
: I call the scientific means. You em- 
) archaic weapons in a modern world 
tthey break in your hands against in- 
le forces. And because people see you 
ais over and over they instinctively 
t you to manage their complex in- 
‘ial affairs. Hence the record of your 
jive attempts to bring off an industrial 
jution.” A 
‘ter a full period Gault added: ‘‘It is 
jf the treasures that will be trampled 
erfoot and lost. I have told you what 
{and therefore you might try to save it, 
tif you had it in your possession it 
id be worthless. It is a dumb power 
e hands of one who has not the secret 
ing its voice.” 
hat were you going to show me?” 
att asked. 
es,’ said Gault. “About your red 
,. I have said it would come to noth- 
snd I wish to prove it to you by the 
I have that much vanity of predic- 
Would you know what is happening 
minute outside—anywhere? Would 
lave some authentic and private news 
yur enterprise? Would you like to 
what is transacting this instant at the 
of the chief of the secret service? 
_interesting—to see one’s own play 
. acting in it! Pull that ebony box 
here under the light. It moves easily. 
won’t have to open anything. It is 
through the glass.’ 
rring for the first time, Gault sat for- 
on the edge of his chair and held out 
hands toward the ebony case, moving 
gers impatiently with a bring-it-here 
e. 
tending not to have hesitated, as 
would seem to betray a lack of cour- 
Vygatt moved over to the ebony case, 
ed it with one knee, then got behind 
|i trundled it into the light at the end 
le table, taking care not to lose sight 
sult and being careful at the end not to 
i too close. He took a position behind 
e which enabled him to look through 
jlass and keep Gault in direct line of 
a at the same time. And not once did 
move the right hand from the bulging 
“pocket. 
nat Mygatt saw through the glass was 
iderful and most complicated assembly 
ks, spheres and cylinders, all revolving 
usly in a vacuum like a miniature uni- 
*. Gault was sure he had never seen 
ing like it before, for the simple reason 
ithere had never been anything like it 
2 world and would never be again. 
\ history was sentimental. There was a 
with whom he had extravagantly ex- 
zed vows of everlasting brotherhood. 
kce most friendships of the kind, this 
Jasted and became Gault’s most pre- 
possession on earth. They set out 
) life’s highway side by side. The 
‘1 was a mechanical genius of the 
Ist promise, always thinking of in- 
‘ons that should make them both rich, 
t thirty he lost his reason. His delu- 
‘was that perpetual motion could be 
(anically produced. There was noth- 
‘se the matter with him. The alienists 
(1 Gault consulted said if his friend 
‘humored in the mad idea he could 
ba long and happy life. Thereupon 
(; provided him with a mechanical 
(atory, kept him in funds and pre- 
hd to believe in what he was doing. 
renty-five years the inventor worked 
lis perpetual-motion machine, dining 
‘a week with Gault through all that 
1 perfectly confident that in the end 
isecovery would repay everything. On 
ay he imparted the initial impulse to 
achine he expired in a delirium of joy. 
t was with him when it happened. 
2 weeks afterward he went to the 
atory and the machine was still run- 
| It was then he thought of having it 
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mounted in an ebony case. And it had 
never stopped, because once in three weeks 
he gave it a fresh impulse. 

“Well, where is its voice?’’ asked Mygatt. 

“Tl show you,” said Gault. ‘But 
isn’t it fascinating? I can’t look at it with- 
out getting a bit excited. So now let’s 
hear what is going on. ‘The master key to 
release its voice you'll find, please, in that 
little inlaid box down there at the end of 
the table. Be careful to hold it level.” 

As he said this Gault screwed round in 
his chair and pointed out the object. 

The table was ten feet long and the box 
Gault desired was at the extreme other end. 
Mygatt, still very cautious, brought the 
box, carrying it by the top. 

“Press the silver button,” said Gault, 
“‘and the lid will fly open. -There! And 
the second reason, as I was going to say, 
for the failure—press it hard! The second 
reason for the failure of—maybe you are 
not pressing it straight in—your industrial 
revolution—no, no! Here!” 

The last word was spoken with intense 
exasperation at Mygatt’s awkwardness. 
He was nervous, and besides he was trying 
to open the box with one hand. 

Rising as he spoke, Gault reached for it. 
Mygatt released it and stepped back. 

“The second reason for the failure of 
your industrial revolution,” said Gault for 
the third time, ‘‘is 4 

At that instant he touched a secret spring 


in the old Italian dueling pistol case, the: 


lid popped open and he raised his hand 
with a silver-mounted weapon pointed 
blank at Mygatt’s chest. 

Se that you practice killing,” Gault 
concluded in an unchanged voice. ‘‘It 
ruins your trade.” 

Fear held Mygatt’s body still, but the 
emotion that filled his face was that of rage. 

Gault held him steadily under the aim of 
the pistol and a look of withering contempt 
and spoke not another word. He stepped 
backward to the bell and rang once. When 
Cragin appeared he said: ‘“‘Come up behind 
that man and take him round the middle. 
Be careful to hold his arms tight—low 
down. He has a revolver in his right coat 
pocket.” 

Cragin was a large and powerful Irish- 
man. Seizing Mygatt according to direc- 
tions, he looked round him at Gault, 
saying: “‘How often have I told you, sir, to 
keep those pistols loaded?” 

“T’m ringing for the other servants,” 
said Gault. ‘‘Disarm him when they come 
and turn him over to the police.” 

Three servants, all men, were already 
there. Gault put down the empty weapon 
and walked steadily out. 

“T’ll be with you in an instant, sir,” 
Cragin called after him, 


Under big headlines the newspapers the 
next morning reported what was evidently 
a concerted attempt on the part of the reds 
to perform an orgy of assassination. For- 
tunately the plot had miscarried. Bomb 
outrages occurred in five cities simulta- 


neously. One public building was wrecked | 


and several private residences were dam- 
aged, but there were so far as known only 
three fatalities—a night watchman, an un- 
known woman and a man believed by the 
gruesome traces to have been one of the 
bombers. Such was the harvest of red night. 

Also it was reported that a number of 
arrests had been made by the police and 
that one of the persons taken was Jacob 
Mygatt, the notorious anarchist, who only 
a few months before had finished a long 
sentence for shooting Anthony Gault. 

By a dramatic coincidence the afternoon 
papers of the same day had the news of the 
death of Anthony Gault. He had died 
very late in the night of heart failure. 

The Gault will was the following sensa- 
tion. It disposed of the largest private 
fortune that had been yet revealed by 
death—and all of it, save for a number of 
unimportant personal bequests, was left to 
public uses. He had no direct heirs. The 
largest single item was $500,000,000 for the 
endowment of chemical and physical re- 
search on a scale never before imagined, 
with only this one condition—namely, that 
there be inscribed above the portal these 
words: 


‘‘Science is the true revolutionist. 
The laboratory is a citadel of liberty.’’ 
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Can You Drive the Ford 
with Your Hands at 10:20? 


Hands on the wheel in the position 
of 10:20—this is the grip most ex- 
perienced motorists prefer. Ease, 
with security and maximum leverage, 
are combined in it. 


Now try it on your Ford. In 
spite of yourself, you'll find the joggle 
of the wheel shifting your hands to 
O15: 

There’s the source of arm strain in 
driving—the thing that tires your 
wrists and shoulders when you drive. 


Every irregularity in the road, 
every stone rolled over by the front 
wheels; every jounce and jolt, every 
vibration, is transmitted up the 
steering post—you have to drive in 
the unnatural position of 9:15 to 
keep your car in the road. This the 
Balcrank Stabilizer corrects. 


The Balcrank Stabilizer takes up 


the wobble and holds the front 
wheels in their course. It intercepts 
the backlash before it reaches your 
steering wheel, enabling you to handle 
your car with the same ease and 
smoothness that attends the driving 
of heavier, more costly machines. 
The vibrations that weary your arms 
are made impossible. 


Most of all, it makes your car im- 
mensely safer to ride in—a new 
steadiness is given the front wheels — 
tricky swerving is prevented — your 
machine straightens out of its own 
accord after you've rounded a corner. 


The cost of a Balcrank Stabilizer 
is only $6.75—and you regain your 
investment in a few weeks in added 
safety, and in tires saved. See your 
nearest accessory dealer today, or if 
you prefer, write direct to us. 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Stabilizer 
is a mechanically sim- 
ple unit impossible to 
get off center. Made 
of finest Bessemer steel 
stock. 4 


It attaches to the front axle and tie rod, 
strengthening the entire steering mech- 
anism. Can be fitted to car with monkey 
wrench, in ten minutes. No holesto bore, 
or machine work to do. 


BALCRANK 
STABILIZER 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 
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DURACORT) 


AL eS De 
TRADE -MARK 


The portable electric 


cord that wears 


URACORD is strong where other cords are weak — 
on the outside. It has a covering of thick, heavy, 
long fibre cotton, woven like fire hose, not braided. 


It is the standard for portable electric tools and ex- 
tension lamps in many of the largest plants in America. 
Before ordering Duracord, a number of these firms con- 
ducted exhaustive tests as to Duracord’s ability to 
withstand the roughest kind of treatment. The results 
in every case proved that Duracord will outwear ordi- 
nary cords many times. 


Duracord can be furnished in all sizes of portable 
electric cord and also in the larger sizes of single 
and duplex cable. Ask your electrical jobber about 
Duracord or let us send you samples of Duracord and 
ordinary cord for you to test:and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 


This is Duracord. 
Thick, heavy strands, § 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose not braided. 

) Picture shows outside 
covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed, 


} Here is the ordinary 
braided cable cover- 
ing. Note the open and 
porous construction, 
easily cit, stretched 
or unraveled. Com- 
pare it with the illus- 
tration of Duracord. 


AKVALE was divided against itself, 

The division began in an earlier genera- 
tion, when men settled their differences 
without regard for law, and shed blood to 
carry an argument. In that ancient day 
the town possessed but one meat market 
and this was owned by avery giant of aman 
named Adams—a hard man, dour, silent, 
with a bull neck and the disposition of a 
rattlesnake. Adams bought beef cattle 
and hogs from the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood and retailed the meat to people in 
town. It was a profitable business and he 
was considered a prominent citizen. 

Hiram Jenkins lived in a house on the 
outer rim of the village and tended a few 
acres of land that extended beyond the cor- 
porate limits. Here he pastured a cow and 
kept a few shotes. He owned several large 
farms in the country round about, but had 
rented them and retired to take his ease. 

One day in the early summer one of Jen- 
kins’ shotes coveted a turnip that had been 
tossed to the cow. The cow held orthodox 
views concerning property rights and tossed 
the shote on her horns. Jenkins heard the 
shote’s squeal and reached the lot in time 
to split its throat—an act of mercy, no 
doubt, but prompted by the desire to make 
pork of what was near to being carrion. 

Had the thing happened in the fall of the 
year Jenkins would have salted down the 
meat for his own use, but the weather was 
warm and the village meat market offered 
the only hope of salvage. To the market he 
went, the shote, disemboweled and freshly 
scalded, sprawling in a wheelbarrow. 

Adams was suspicious. Here was a shote 
too lean for butchering, killed out of season 
by a man who had no assurance that he 
would be able to dispose of the meat. He 
asked questions. The answers were not 
to his liking and in the end he hotly affirmed 
the thing he had at first suspected, that 
the shote had come to its end by natural 
means and that Jenkins was peddling car- 
rion to avoid the loss of a few dollars. 
Blows followed, and as a sequel both men 
appeared before a village purveyor of jus- 
tice and were fined to pay for their sins. 

The shote was buried in the garden, 
where his carcass could enrich the soil for 
the growing of other turnips, but the feud 
he brought into being lived on to embitter 
the life of a community. 

There were men who held that contact 
with horns, with or without subsequent 
throat splitting, did not unfit pork for use 
as food; and others who maintained as 
stubbornly that a shote was unfit for human 
consumption except it died on its feet in an 
orthodox way with a pistol ball in its brain. 
The village divided for the sake of argu- 
ment and became an Adams faction and a 
Jenkins faction. The poison got into the 
churches and the school and was carried to 
the polls at the annual election of village 
officials. 

Adams and Jenkins went to their graves 
and a second generation followed them. 
The third generation did not know the 
story of the shote. It knew only that the 
village was divided into factions and that 
the existence of factions impeded progress 
and made life unpleasant. Men of one fac- 
tion attended the church supported by men 
of another, and even went the length of 
buying goods from a member of the other 
faction, but in matters political quarter 
was neither asked nor given and a village 
election uncovered whatever of evil there 
was in men’s natures and became an orgy 
of bitter personalities. 

There was one man in Oakvale who took 
no part in factional fights. He was neutral 
because he saw no reason for the existence 
of factions, and saw in their existence a 
reason for the town’s lack of growth and 
prosperity, 

Herbert Strong was the work of his own 
hands. Left an orphan he had worked his 
way through high school and college, 
learned the hardware business by clerking 
in a city store during vacation periods, and 
returned to his native town to establish 
with borrowed capital a hardware business 
of his own. 

He was successful because he knew his 
trade. His store was open and his floor 
swept before the village was awake; his 
windows were the last on Main Street to 
darken. His stock was small, but compre- 
hensive, and the thing he did not have on 


his shelves he would get in the next expi} 
He served, but he was not servile. Mer; 
spected him because he respected hi 
and did his job well; and forgot to wor 
why he did not side with one faction o 
other. . 
Herbert Strong did not have a mong} 
of the hardware business. There wa 
Oakvale a coéperative store, incorpor¢ 
under the laws of the state, and the sh 
of stock were almost equally divided 
tween the members of the opposing 


stock bought their clothing, hardw 
groceries and drugs at cost, and the s 
was patronized by hundreds who had 
interest in its affairs. Yet it was not a} 
cessful business, for it was a prey to polif 

When the Jenkins faction could fin 
way to win the hearts of the mino 
stockholders who were the balance of pe 
a “Jenkins man was elected manage 
the store and he in turn selected Jen) 
adherents to serve behind the count 
Salaries were high, for money paid 
Jenkins salesmen would be kept from’ 
pockets of Adams stockholders. 

When members of the Adams fae) 
stole away the hearts of the fence riden) 
Adams man was put in charge of thes) 
and Jenkins clerks were ousted despite t! 
experience and ability, if any. Makin 
success of the business was a matter ]}| 
considered. The important thing way 
get control for the sake of the salaries, | 

One year when the Adams faction | 
control of the store a stockholder glar 
casually over the books and began to m) 
notes concerning the store’s indebtedn| 
As he added the column of figures set di 
in his notebook a beam of intelligence pr 
trated the veil of factional prejudice { 
darkened his wits and he began to h. 
symptoms of an idea. } 

The idea matured and as tribute tc 
worth there gathered in the town hall) 
next day every man and every woman) 
held stock in the codperative store. T] 
was a coolness in the air unrelated to. 
season of the year, and each person pre 
had come resolved to shelve personalj 
while considering profits. 

He who brought forth the idea serve 
chairman, 

Said he: ‘‘We are stockholders in a 


are served at cost, but waste and bad r 
agement put the cost higher year by y 
Now we are in debt up to our eyebrows, 
if we don’t use a little common sense 
whole thing will go to smash. 

“Personally I am fed up on two-by- 
politics. It has occurred to me that 
word ‘politics’ would serve as a first-¢ 
synonym for ‘foolishness.’ I believe I e& 
get along with a little less politics an 
little larger balance in the bank. Shel 
politics may work a hardship on the t 
who have been loafing round the stor¢ 
these years, growing fat at our expense, 
they can learn to plow for a living if t 
can’t learn to sell goods. 

“One year we had a store manager’ 
had previously failed to make a decent 
ing as a dentist, and the next year we 
one who didn’t know the difference beth} 
calico and satin. We have been a bune} 
suckers, but I’m through. I’ve sworn 
I shall not bite again until death dc 
part, gentle Annie. 

““There’s a man in this town who kn} 
the retail game. We have all watched 
rise and we know that he has sense. He 
business man and a hustler. He doesn’t 


chance of saying the pieces. The cha 
willing to entertain a motion that Her} 
Strong be invited to pull us out of a ho 

Thus Herbert Strong became the 
man of Oakvale, and none regret the p 
ing of the old system save those who 
held soft jobs because of their adheren¢ 
a cause that was dead, and now must sy 
to get their victuals. 


| 


 -WHO’S WE 


| 
A Biography Written Backward 


mced he catches one fish. Humidity 
timulates him. When a fog rolls in from 
jhe Atlantic he dons a light linen shirt, a 
air of Palm Beach trousers and smokes a 
ox of Connecticut-wrapped cigars in si- 
’nce and contentment. All climates look 
like to him. 

He can’t pass a ship-chandler’s junk shop 
rithout buying some relic of the sea. 
| He has a passion for conversation with 
armers, old settlers and the grizzled gentry 
enerelly. 

He prefers to pick his friends rather than 
o have them pick him. Moreover, he has 
he power to isolate himself even in a crowd. 


ewspaper. 

His father’s father was one of the Welsh 
ettlers in Southern Ohio in the log-cabin 
ays. His father is a newspaper editor, and 
1as been American consul in Cardiff, Wales. 
Tis mother is a niece of General Longstreet. 
His wife is the daughter of an English- 
yoman and a New England sea captain of 
he China trade. She is his inspiration for 


*hannels, came once more into my keeping. 
[he pages were filled during the following 
our years. 

The last entry had to do with an amaz- 
ingly heavy flight of mallards that winged 
down from the North in a certain fall. My 
“amily traveled in far countries and I went 
A. W. O. L. to investigate the ducks, 
crawled one last sentence and closed the 
500k with no thought that it would be fif- 
seen years before I looked onit again. When 
1 boat is heavily laden with a tent, bed roll, 
srub box and two dozen steel traps it is 
nuch more satisfactory to travel with the 
current than against it, and my course lay 
lJownstream. 

After four years I rejoined the family 
sircle and led a rational business life for 


wire and concrete pens of varying sizes, the 
i Pe is 


shere was ample opportunity for observing 
wild animals as well as those in my pens. 

' A box of my youthful treasures was sent 
to my three-year-old son. A few hours after 
its arrival I noted scraps of paper scattered 
widely downwind, and investigation proved 


the old book. One of the few pages remain- 
‘ng intact held that final entry concerning 
the mallard flight that had played so large 
4 part in the termination of my school ca- 
‘reer. Except for six months on a Kansas 
aewspaper I had done no writing since, and 
oerhaps it was the recollection of all that 
the old book had meant to me that led me 
to write another. 

_ The following winter was exceptionally 
long and bitter and I sent my family out to 
ial the worst four months in a milder 
slime. There was unlimited time for writ- 
‘ng and the new work was started where the 
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old left off, undertaken at first merely as a 
means to while away long evenings, but 
carried on later through a sense of pique 
roused by the mediocrity of the initial ef- 
forts and a determination to improve on 
them for my own satisfaction. The ab- 
sorbing interest that the old book had held 
for me was revived through persistence till 
it came to center in the new; and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post lived up to its 
policy of holding out a helping hand to the 
unknown author. 


Haro!d MacGrath 


Of course all this time my mother knew 
that eventually I was going to put it all 
over C. Dickens. My father-was tolerantly 
cynical until I laid my first book on his 
knees. Then he ran out into the yard and 
called in the neighbors. That kind of a 
thrill comes only once. I was twenty-nine 
then. 

The ancient tale of toting a manuscript 
from pillar to post is hearsay to me. I check 
up this good fortune against my newspaper 
experience. By the time I found out that I 
could spin readable yarns I possessed a 
fair idea how to attack the job. I had the 
newspaper man’s directness of approach. 

My first story was accepted one week 
after it went into the mail bag. I was dis- 
covered by David Grayson, better known 
to his friends as Ray Stannard Baker. He 
was then literary adviser of the S. S. 
McClure newspaper syndicate. I often 
wonder if I have disappointed that kindly, 
considerate man. 

The Doubleday, McClure Co. published 
the book. I had a good deal of capital in- 
door sport figuring on the backs of envel- 
opes what my first royalty check would be. 
My letter of resignation from the Syracuse 
Herald staff was about to be delivered 
when I received that check. It was for 
seven dollars and ninety-seven cents. 
Rumor in the home town still insists that 
I took a champagne bath in the proceeds 
of my-first royalty check. Truth is, I didn’t 
even get my feet wet. 

Financial success came with The Man 
on the Box. I became a best seller when 
popular novels ran into the hundred thou- 
sands. I saw Henry E. Dixey cavort 
through three acts based upon that story. I 
saw my name on billboards, elevated sta- 
tions, in surface cars, on ash cans, building 
material, vans, in windows—all over New 
York. I had arrived. But there’s a lot to 
that word that I was blissfully unaware of 
then. Still I have created some big holes in 
the spruce forests—pulp for paper to man- 
ufacture my books. How simple it was in 
those happy times! You put a rapier into 
the hands of an engaging swashbuckler, 
who pinked a few rogues in midriff, and 
shortly your publishers would’ bring the 
pushcart to your front door with a hundred 
thousand dollars in it. Some day when I 
think of it I’m going to look up that word 
midriff. Hanged if I know what it is! 

After The Man on the Box the going was 
easy. Maybe it was too easy. I don’t know. 
Anyhow, I have few regrets. I had a lot of 
fun writing those tales. It kept me young, 
if you want the truth. 

I work hard and I play hard. I write a 
yarn over at least four times and then I am 
never satisfied, which may be a hopeful sign. 

No use trying to dodge it, I’m frankly a 
romancer. I’m always writing about people 
and things as I’d like them to be. And yet 
I never wrote a tale the basis of which was 
not actual fact—some bizarre, whimsical 
fact. The unusual appeals to me strongly, 
perhaps because at heart I’m an adventurer. 
Thus my business primarily is to lead the 
heroine through more or less exciting epi- 
sodes to the altar. If afterward she throws 
the dishes at hubby’s head that is no affair 
of mine. By that time I’m off for Singapore 
or some other interesting place. Sherbets 
and amber-mouthed hookahs and Shah 
Abbas rugs and Scheherazade peering dis- 
creetly through the latticed window of the 
haremlik! 

I am intensely fond of good music— 
Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein, et 
al. Syncopated jazz causes me to howl 
along with my dog. There is a Carlo Dolci 
in the Pitti Galleria in Florence that I’d 
rather own than all the Rubens in the 
Louvre. My favorite book is The Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini. My favorite story is 
The Three Musketeers. I love old furni- 
ture, rugs, tapestries; my home is full of 
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“No Wicks to Trin—No Chimney to 
Wash—NoSmoke,NoSoot, NoOdor— 


‘‘And no daily fussing with greasy dripping oil to keep this 
lamp going. You see, this lamp is a Coleman Quick-Lite. 
“It makes and burns its own gas from common motor gasoline— 
one of the cleanest of all lighting fuels. 

“You can use your Quick-Lite two or three hours every night 
for a whole week on one filling. 


“Just think what it means to you in time and labor saved and 
trouble avoided to have one of these handy lamps in your home. 


Because the light of the Quick- 
Lite is natural—a soft, even, 
restful light—no glare or flicker 
about it; just the 
light for an eve- 
ning’s reading or 
sewing, or for 
just ‘visiting.’ 


“You can see for yourself what a 
wonderful light it gives — 300 
candle power of pure white bril- 
liance—steady and strong. That’s 
a lot of light—brighter than 20 
old style oil lamps. It doesn’t 
hurt or strain your eyes any. 


“‘As a merchant, I have my choice 
of practically all kinds of lamps, but 


“Lights : I have never used, never seen, never 
é 7 sold as fine a home lamp as the Coleman 
with Be cs Quick-Lite. It’s safe. Can’t spill fuel or 


explode even if tipped over. The cost 
to use it is only a trifle more 
than acent anight. Use it 
one evening and you'll 
AY appreciate what a 
EN pleasure and com- 

\ forttheQuick-Lite 
will be in your 
home.”’ 


Matc’ 


15,000 merchants 
sell Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lamps, 
Lanternsand Light- 
ing Plants. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


The @leman lamp © 7 


| 
Style CQ-329 fH So 
U.S. Price, $9.50 : 
Canada, $13.50 


Wichita St. Paul 
re a bs ates < 2 Dallas Toledo Los Angeles 
durable brass, Atlanta Chicago 


heavily nick- 
eled and highly 
polished. Uni- 
versal Shade 
Holder fits 
many different 
sty les of shades. 


onal Bo, 
x Permit hs 
Gleman-Ca-Quicklite 
= Report G-479 
Ge UnderatO 


Write nearest Fac- 
tory Branch for Free 
Booklet about better 
light and showing 
Quick-Lite Lamps 

and Lanterns. 
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Why Stropping Improves 
Safety Razor Blades 


A safety razor blade is made of highly tempered 
steel of just as high quality as the finest old style 
razor blade. 


The cutting edge, which is very thin, is composed 
of infinitesimal teeth invisible to the eye. When 
perfectly aligned, these little teeth form a smooth, 
keen cutting edge. If they would stay in align- 
ment, stropping would be unnecessary. As it is, 
contact with the beard forces them out of align- 
ment. Even changes in temperature cause ex- 
pansion or contraction which differently affect 
these teeth. That is why new blades are im- 
proved by stropping. 


If you will strop your double edge blades with a 

Twinplex Stropper, you will notice a wonderful 

difference in the quality of the shave you get. 

The best way is to start with a new blade. Strop 

it before the first shave, and both before and 

we each succeeding shave—just as a barber 
oes. 


One blade, if stropped regularly, will give you 
delightfully smooth shaves almost indefinitely. 


Twinplex operates with the accuracy of a watch. 
It strops both edges at once, turns the blade over 
and strops the other side—the correct principle 
of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year 
service guarantee. Price—$5.00 in satin lined, 
nickel, or leather case. Sold also in variety of 
cases holding Stropper and razor; also Stropper, 
razor, brush and soap. 


Nearly a million men have found shaving comfort 
with Twinplex. Write for free booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1651 Locust St., St. Louis 
239 Fulton St., New York — 591 Catherine St., Montreal 
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them. And every chair and rug and tapes- 
try has a little story of adventure which 
only my wife and I know. I love the open 
if there is plenty of water about. Not even 
the spice gardens at Kandy, Ceylon, are as 
sweet to me as a land blow over the clover 
fields of the Great Lakes country. 

When I’m not gallivanting round the 
queer places of the world I spend the sum- 
mer at Cape Vincent, New York, at the 
source of the noble St. Lawrence River. 
And there my guide—Capt. Jim Stanley, a 
retired deep-sea sailor and a rare natu- 
ralist—and I swap stories about the strange 
water fronts we two have seen. And some- 
times when the pesky sou’west isn’t blow- 
ing too hard I catch a bass. 

I have seen strange places—Europe, 
Africa, Asia! I have felt the bite of a ty- 
phoon, the swinging monotony of endless 
calms. Lordy but I love the sea! I have 
felt my hair rise up on end at the sound of 
the ‘desert tomtoms in the night. From 
night prowling in old Florence to the burn- 
ing ghats of Benares; from the dance halls 
of the Smyrna water front to the gardens of 
the mikado. Some of you who read this 
may recall the little green parrakeet I de- 
scribed in a stor’? in THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post last winter. That bird was 
mine. I picked him up in the dust of Jaipur 
and carried him 18,000 miles, across India, 


| up and down Burma and Malacca, across 


China and Japan—home. I’m a restless 
individual. I went round the world once 
on the flip of a coin. And just as soon as 
these troublous times subside I’m going 
round again. I’ve just got to get back to 
Udaipur to watch—from the rim of the 
fighting pit, you may be sure—the wild pig 
come down at eventide for the maharaja’s 
corn, with the big boars squealing and 
fighting in rivalry and the wild peacock 
screaming and fluttering on the milling 
backs! 

I have had in my two palms fabulous 
pink pearls, emeralds, pigeon-blood rubies 
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an unfortunate effect on American business. 
American business men can buy whatever 
they want in Paris, and they are buying in 
large quantities. But for a French business 
man to buy in America when he has to pay 
ten francs for an American dollar with 
which to do his buying is almost as agoniz- 
ing as it would be to jab a knife into him 
and twist it round a couple of times. So 
he isn’t doing it. The result, argue the 
French, is inevitable. French business men 
will buy from America only those things 
which they absolutely must have. Other 
things they will buy from Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Austria, 
where the currency is even more depreciated 
than the French currency. Eventually 
America will wake up to find herself, as 
bankers say, holding the sack, and in the 
sack there will be no foreign trade or any- 
thing else. 

The argument is thoroughly sound, and 
the only answer to it is for American 
financiers and business men to see that 
France gets enough credits so that she can 
supply herself with sufficient raw materials 
to produce a maximum of goods for export. 
As soon as she is exporting to America as 
much as she is importing that mysterious 
thing known as the balance of trade will be 
stabilized, as the business men like to re- 
mark in their piquant jargon—or do they 
say that it is equalized? Maybe they say 
that the balance of trade will be balanced— 
or adjusted. At any rate there will be as 
much going out as there is coming in, and 
consequently the demand for French money 
and for American money with which to pay 
for the goods will be equal, and therefore 
neither one will be worth more than the 
other. The French franc will be as valuable 
as it was in the glad free days before the 
war, and trade relations between France 
and America will be all that could be 
desired. 

As in most of the civilized countries of 
the world, the laboring classes in France 
are about as well off as anybody. Parisian 
laborers are making very large sums of 
money in many cases. It is not unusual 
for a taxicab driver to make from 100 to 
120 franes a day. Knife grinders, who are 
organized in a syndicate, or superunion, and 
who have certain streets allotted to them, 
drag down from sixty to eighty frances a 
day. The average laborer is paid from 150 
to 200 franes a week, 


- wear, but to feast my eyes upon, to touch 
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and sapphires. I have always been more o 
less mad about precious stones—not te 


and to play with. When I was in Delhi 
fairly lived in the Chandni Chowk, which 
is or was the Maiden Lane of all India. 

Emeralds! A very little thing starts a 
story sometimes. There was that window 
in Settepassi’s shop.on the Ponte Vecchic 
in Florence in the spring of 1914. A dia 
mond necklace. I didn’t care about th 
diamonds—but the pendant! It was ar 
emerald about the size of a half dollar and 
about half an inch thick; polished of course, 
Day after day on returning from the.Pitt 
Galleria I would stop and flatten my nose 
against that window. From that beautiful 
green stone eventually came The Drums 
of Jeopardy. 

I have had some of my boyhood dreams 
come true; I have ridden elephants through 
jungles. T have seen prowling tigers on the 
station platforms in the night—from the 
safety of my car window! Once my wife 


jump. I have been robbed by guides and 
monkeys and ringed-neck crows and hotel 
keepers. I have been stranded in Egypt 
and Japan. But oh, I have seen things! 


wood fire that I should sometimes dip m 
quill into rainbows instead of sober ink. 
And now alas! I come to it; the ines- 
capable. i i n 
born in Syracuse, New York, in 1871, ona 
September morn. [I still live in Syracuse, 
which speaks well for my courage. And I 
conclude in paraphrase that an author is 
not without profit save in his own home 
town. 


The more refined clerk and white-collar 
man, however, arenotsofortunate. Asales- 
man in a department store will only get 
fifty francs a week, plus one per cent on h is 
sales; and salesgirls receive thirty-seven 
francs fifty centimes a week, plus one per 
cent on their sales. A stenographer earns 
seventy-five francs a week, and if she 
knows one foreign language she will be paid 
125 francs a week. Bookkeepers average 
120 frances a week and cashiers average 150 
francs a week. Generally speaking, the 
earnings of the middle class have a littl 
more than doubled, while the laborers 
wages have tripled, quadrupled and quin- 
tupled. 

Prices in many cases have outstripped 
the leaps which laborers’ wages have taken. 
Back in 1914 a dozen eggs could be bought 
for a little more than one franc. ai 


winter they were nearly ten. Butter 
1914 stood at one and a half franes a pou 
and last winter it went to eight francs. 

liter of wine used to cost half a franc; la st 


centimes a liter; last year it cost a franca 
liter. A chicken cost five francs before the 
war and is now flapping along at twenty- 
five francs. Men’s clothes have tripled in 
price, as have women’s garments. ; 
The standard of living has risen, however 
and France’s reputation for thrift is being 
severely jolted by her workmen. As a mat 
ter of fact, the French laborer has usually 
been about as thrifty as a Russian sailor 
who has just had seven drinks of Japanese 
Scotch whisky in the American bar on th 
Nagasaki water front. That is what th 
economists would call the negation of thrift 
The two curses of the French workmat 
have always been alcohol and improvidence. 
He is not an habitual souse, but he takes 
a small snifter every hour or so, and some- 
times there comes a day when he beats his 
wife fiercely, attacks the furniture with ar 
ax and has to be led away to a psychopathie 
ward. As for his thriftlessness, that 


it is as useless for him to save as it would be 
for him to try to play a piano. Frequently) 
the laborer has been a peasant who broke 
away from his village because he wanted to 
get to the intoxicating whirl of city life; so 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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an he gets within speaking distance of 
intoxicating whirl he jumps in with 
h feet and participates in the whirling 
Na great vigor and élan. 
. young Frenchman of my acquaintance 
ted me if I wanted to see something 
ier snappy in the line of amusements. 
tid that if it was really there with the 
punch and would give me a thrill he 
ld lead on. He replied that the Parisian 
kmen were crazy about it and that it 
packed to the doors every night. It 
aded all right, so we started off for an 
ning of riotous enjoyment. He led me 
50 Montmartre, and after casting round 
yabout ten minutes he located this place 
i; the Parisian workmen were crazy 
tut. It had a soiled and stodgy entrance 
if a couple of ghostly green lights burn- 
) outside, and there were large numbers 


| 
: 


i walled with canvas painted to repre- 
; the inside of a burial vault. Coffins 


ich. When the benches were filled with 
uy throng of some two hundred amuse- 
it seekers two men dressed as under- 
pr’s assistants came round and stuck 
ited wax tapers into holes in the coffins. 
ther undertaker’s assistant pointed out 
fous objets d’art on the walls—objects 
1 as imitation skulls and shin bones— 
assured everybody in a sepulchral voice 
| it was an awful place. Still another 
ertaker came round with thimble-sized 
ses of beer and demanded a france in 
ent for each one, while a head under- 
x delivered a lecture stating that every- 
who drank the beer would die instantly. 
yas terribly thrilling and exciting. 

fter remaining in this tomb for ten 
tes the occupants were requested to 
without crowding into a second tomb, 
re a lady would be kind enough to die 
them. So we rose and passed blithely 
the second tomb. Here a woman was 
ed in a coffin and by an artful arrange- 
t of mirrors was made to look as though 
ichanged into a skeleton. She was then 
aged back again. After that the audi- 
, was passed out into the open air, 
ptly edified by the twenty minutes of 
zy entertainment. The main entrance 
» thronged with more workmen, each 
\panting to separate himself from five 
ics in order to be spiritually elevated by 
jabsorbing spectacle. 


Le Boxing and Le Skating 


} 

former captain in the French Army, 
i) is to-day occupying a well-paid pro- 
yonal position, was making moan about 
parative salaries. 

‘uast Sunday evening,”’ said he, ‘‘I went 
ine theater. The play was a good one 
(I was dressed in le smoking. In the 
bs in front of me was a workman with 
swife. His hands were black and his 
i,was dirty, but he had paid forty francs 
iis two seats. Before the war such a 
x; would never have been seen. To-day 
‘common. The workingmen are earning 
auch as, if not more than, the well- 


< two or three years. Before the war 
rtment-store girls usually wore the 
epest of footgear—cotton stockings, felt 
fs, frequently wooden sabots. To-day 
Fulk of them wear silk stockings, which 
s twenty-five francs a pair at the mini- 
11. In the public markets one can see 


men’s wives, hatless but wearing silk 
dings, buying chickens at twenty-five 
shirty frances apiece without a thought 
rgaining. Alongside them will be the 
‘3 of middle-class workers wearing hats 
2otton stockings and carrying that elo- 
it badge of respectability, a net bag. 
1" will bargain and barter for chickens, 
(will usually turn to something else, 
cise they are unable to pay the price. 

Jie thrifty people of France have been 
aiddle-class folk, and to-day their luck 
deserted them. They are forced to 
ae franc so tightly that the figure 


berty groans aloud. In the old days 
middle-class folk usually shot for a 


: of 50,000 francs. This they invested 
Hil estate and bonds so that they would 
} an income of 2500 franes a year; and 
he 2500 francs they lived comfortably. 

ay the 2500 francs doesn’t get them 
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very far. And incomes that used to be 
2500 franes dwindled pitifully during the 
years of the war, for there was a morato- 
rium, and the thrifty middle-class folk who 
had sunk their hard-earned franes in real 
estate received no rents at all until the end 
of last October. 

The thrifty French people who are try- 
ing to exist on the interest which their once- 
sufficient capital is bringing in are perilously 
close to starving. 

I referred a short way back to the French- 
man who went to the theater garbed in le 
smoking. Le smoking is the Parisian way 
of saying smoking jacket, or dinner coat. 
One of the things that Paris can’t forget is 
its habit of taking an English noun, attach- 
ing an “ing” to the end of it and thinking 
that the result is eminently correct. When 
a Parisian wishes to refer in a distinctly 
American manner to a long walk he calls 
it a footing. A place where a dance is held 
is known as un dancing. A brisk ten-round 
bout is graced with the title of le boxing. 
When he sets out for a bit of ground-and- 
lofty tumbling on roller skates he leaves 
word that he is off for le skating. Le 
skating is where he goes, and le skating is 
also what he indulges in, just as he goes to 
un dancing to have le dancing. 

This method of expression seems to have 
become a mania with the Parisians. Unless 
they are restrained by some strong hand 
they will soon begin to speak of a kitchen as 
le cooking, of a bath as le washing, of a suit 
of pajamas as le sleeping, of a chair as un 
sitting, and so on. The ultimate result 
might be an effective pidgin French in 
which a Frenchman and an Englishman, 
with the assistance of a number of Del- 
sartean gestures, might be able to carry on 
a conversation without any real knowledge 
of each other’s language, but when foreign- 
ers attempted to master the hybrid expres- 
sions it would probably necessitate frequent 
enlargements of leading madhouses. 


Fighting and Kissing 


The Parisians have become passionate 
devotees of le boxing. Every time un 
boxing is staged in Paris a large and en- 
thusiastic crowd turns out. There is a 
belief in certain circles that the Parisian 
has an odd habit of fighting with his feet 
and of biting in clinches. After viewing a 
few examples of le boxing in Paris, how- 
ever, I am in a position to state that the 
average French boxer is more generous in 
the use of his fists, than the average Amer- 
ican boxer, and that his sole aim in life, 
while indulging in le boxing, is to hit his 
opponent as frequently as possible in a 
given period of time. And French fighters, 
I don’t mind saying, are pretty good sports. 
Not infrequently a couple of boxers who 
have been mauling each other’s features for 
a matter of ten rounds will, when the gong 
rings, embrace affectionately and exchange 
kisses. Of course this is not the conven- 
tional manner of finishing a fight from an 
American standpoint. It is even possible 
that if somebody had raised Mr. Willard 
from the floor at the close of his recent 
set-to with Mr. Dempsey and had held 
him up while Mr. Dempsey kissed him 
there might have been boorish persons in 
the vicinity who would have jeered at the 
proceeding and even given vent to catcalls 
and other low sounds. But in Paris such 
an ending to a fight is regarded as nothing 
out of the ordinary, and anyone who ven- 
tured to make sport of it would be 
viciously hissed. 

Among the things which Paris hasn’t 
forgotten is the knack of making feminine 
garb in such manner that every male eye 
which encounters it is arrested, not to say 
put out. Some of the feminine apparel 
which was produced in Paris last winter 
was the most arresting thing that I had 
ever happened to witness. Paris, I know, 
is not New York, nor does anybody want 
it to be, and comparisons are odious and 
all that sort of thing. Yet I cannot refrain 
from remarking that some of the Parisian 
gowns which I saw in leading dressmaking 
establishments were so arresting in their 
nature that if they had appeared on any 
stage in New York the whole show would 
have been pinched at once. And JI have 
never heard the New York stage accused 
of being either prudish or puritanical. 

I was led to several of these establish- 
ments by an accommodating young woman 
who was known to all of them and who 
assured the respective creation creators 
that I was there in the interests of sci- 


ence and not for the purpose of stealing 
their styles. Otherwise I would have been 
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Those 3 Glows ee 


Would Buy a 60-Dish Package of Delicious 
Quaker Oats 


That’s a rather big fact to consider. 

The 35-cent package of Quaker Oats will make 60 liberal dishes. 
The 35-cent chops will serve but three. 

So with meats or eggs or fish. 

The 35 cents, which buys a 60-dish package of Quaker Oats, doesn’t 
go far in meat foods. 

It would buy you, for instance, seven eggs. 

Yet the oat dish, as nutriment, is vastly superior. It is nearly a 
complete food—almost the ideal food. And the 35-cent package contains 
as many calories as seven pounds of round steak. 


Some 35-Cent Foods 


Based on Prices at this Writing 


35 Cents 35 Cents 35 Cents 
Buys a 60-Dish Pack- Buys Only Seven Buys About Enough 
age of Quaker Oats Eggs Meat to Serve Five 


Each dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as much nutrition as $10 spent for meat, 
eggs and fish on the average. 

You get ten for one, based on calories per dollar. See the table below. 

The 35-cent package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories, the energy measure 
of food value. Note what that same nutrition costs in other necessary foods at 
this writing. 

This argues for Quaker Oats breakfasts. Serve other foods at dinner, for you 
need variety. But start the day with this supreme food, and this money-saving dish. 


Everybody needs it every day. 


From Queen Grains Only 


Cost of 6.221 
Calories 


In Quaker Oats . . $0.35 
In Average Meats . 2.89 
In Average Fish .. 3.12 


InuEgesuas ¢ oo etere iasho 


In Quaker Oats you get flakes made 
from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 

They make the oat dish doubly inviting, 
and without extra cost. 


In Vegetables, 


from ....68c to 4.70 


15c and 35c per package 
Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
3341 
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Shirts 


et woe : 


The Authentic Mode 


Men who know the art of dress are 
wearers of EMERY Shirts. 


Correct fashioning, distinctive patterns 
and colorings offer a longed-for inspiration 
to critical dressers. 


You, who demand exclusiveness in 
apparel, will find in EMERY Shirts those 
inbred niceties of making that prompt 
the well-groomed man to look for the 


name — GmePly —when he buys shirts. 


L. G. S. Pajamas 


Equaling in every way the supreme 
quality of EMERY Shirts, these pajamas 
are luxuriously comfortable. 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., INC. 
Philadelphia 
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made to feel like a soiled and insignificant 
member of Coal Passers’ Local Number 
Seventeen who had by mistake stumbled 
into the Union League Club. and called 
hoarsely for an onion sandwich. The Paris 
dressmakers are greatly, troubled by the 
fiends in human shape who enter their 
establishments, gaze for a moment at a 
2000-frane creation and then go back to 
little shops on side streets and reproduce 
the same creation for a matter of 500 francs. 
They are also somewhat irked by the per- 
sons who come there and hang round for 
the sole purpose of seeing a good show for 
nothing. Consequently every strange face 
is viewed with suspicion and alarm. 

Having been vouched for, I was allowed 
to sit magnificently at one end of a large 
opulent room walled with mirrors and 
permeated with such a strong odor of per- 
fumery that a hatful of air from it would 
have entirely changed the odor of the aver- 
age small-town movie theater. As is well 
known, drastic measures are needed to 
change the atmosphere of such a place, 
but a little of the air from that dressmaking 
establishment would have done it. 

One by one the manikins pranced out, 
stepping high and holding the hands just 
the way the fashion artists draw them. I 
couldn’t get over the feeling that instead of 
flexing the wrists gracefully and allowing 
their fingers to trail loosely in the air the 
manikins should have held their dresses on 
with both hands. In many cases the 
dresses had no backs and were cut down 
below the waistline. 


Fashion Notes of Real Interest 


Though this matter is a rather delicate 
one, I feel called on in the interests of truth 
to point out that when a dress has no back 
and also has a deep incision cut down from 
the waistline there can be no garments of 
any sort worn beneath the dress without 
being exposed to the naked eye, due to the 
fact—so far as my imperfect technical 
knowledge permits me to speak—that 
undergarments must be fastened round 
the waist in order to remain in the position 
in which they were designed to remain. I 
mention this because last winter was a 
cold winter in Paris and coal was scarce, 
The fact that frail and beautiful women 
traveled round with nothing under their 
dresses, and with scarcely any dresses to 
boot, is a comprehensive commentary on 
the amount of punishment that a woman 
will endure in order to be in style. I would 
greatly admire to see a man’s tailor at- 
tempt to introduce some sort of style in 
dress suits that would make it necessary for 
the men who use them to throw away their 
coats, waistcoats, shirts and undergar- 
ments and roam round wearing nothing 
else but what that left them. That tailor’s 
chances of preserving his soundness of 
body would, I believe, be slim. 

In one of the best-known dressmaking 
establishments in Paris—which is to say 
one of the best known in the world—a 
manikin was brought out in a dress which 
had nothing above the waist, front or back, 
but eight strands of rhinestones. The 
rhinestones—four strands on each side— 
ran from the waist in back over each shoul- 
der and down to the waist in front. They 
were slender strands—and that’s all there 
was above the waist. I told several friends 
about it. 

“Of course,’’ they all said, “there was a 
little chiffon or something in addition.” 

But there wasn’t. There was nothing but 
those strings of rhinestones. And the dress 
ended about two inches below the knee. 
The thing was both ludicrous and disgust- 
ing. It reminded one of that old old story 
which is ascribed to Sam Jones, the revival- 
ist. He came home from a dinner party one 
night. His wife, who was ill, hadn’t accom- 
panied him. ‘‘ Well,” said she, prepared to 
get an entertaining earful, “what did the 
women wear?” 

Jones gazed contemplatively at the ceil- 
ing and scratched his chin. 

““My dear,’’ said he, ‘‘I don’t know. I 
didn’t look under the table.” 

The chief salesladies in these estab- 
lishments were pressed to give an honest 
opinion concerning the beauty of such 
garments. All of them at first insisted 
vehemently that they were irés chic—oh, 
trés, trés chic! Close questioning, however, 
forced them to admit that no lady would 
wear many of them as they were exhibited. 
In all their unconcealed chicness they were 
sometimes worn by persons whose judg- 
ment was somewhat impaired by their de- 
sire to create a sensation, or by individuals 
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who felt that an unrestricted exposure 0 
their charms was a distinct business asse' 
But the true lady felt obliged to fill in a fey 
of the widest expanses of nothingness wit 
several yards of chiffon and even to | 
down the skirts a few feet. 

For the benefit of womenfolk in Ameri 
who follow the rise and fall in the heights 
dress backs with the same keen intere 
with which menfolk follow the rise and f 
of United States Steel I may say that tl 
Parisian dress weevils predict a marke 
decrease in the amount of flesh that will 
exposed in the future. Not many wee 
ago, as I understand it, a dress that h 
anything above the waist in back was col 
sidered a bit dowdy, though some of 
leaders in dress creation permitted a sm 
butterfly or bluebird or Parmachene Bel 
fly to be painted on the flesh just under t 
left shoulder or on the right of a dimple 
the small of the back. ; 

To-day, however, a wisp of tulle or | 
unobtrusive string of beads may be pass 
over the shoulder without rousing adver 
comment, and it is believed on the Rue 
la Paix that this wisp or string may in tin 
grow greatly in size, until evening gow 
have again developed a near or rudimentai 
back. This change will be due in part tot 
loud and ear-splitting protests which ¢ 
voiced by the men who attend le danci 
with young women who wear the gow 
which have nothing above the waist bi 
powder. After dancing with them f 
young men find that their smokings lot 
very much as though they have been le 
overnight in a flour barrel, and after eve 
dance they are forced to retire to the coi 
room and be brushed off by several atten 
ants. It will also be due to the fact th 
tough and hardy as the feminine constit 
tion is known to be, it is not sufficien’ 
tough and hardy to endure sitting throu 
a long dinner in a drafty room if t 
upper part of the body is entirely expos 
without developing severe and unlove 
cases of goose flesh. } 

The million and a half Americans y 
are expected in Paris during the su 
months will find that Paris hasn’t forg 
ten her entrancing and unique methods 
doing business. They will, I predict, 
ravished by the methods which obtain 
the perfumery stores. The amount of t 
old jazz which a Parisian uses in selling o 
small bottle of perfumery is sufficient tos 
an entire perfumery factory to an unwill 
ing Vermonter. Some of them adopt the 
hushed or adoring method of selling, while 
others prefer the blatant or squirt-gu 
method, in which the prospective purchaser 
receives a charge of perfumery in the faee 
as soon as he steps over the threshold. __ 


Perfumery Jazz 


When one enters an establishment whieh 
uses the first method he finds himself in: 
chastely simple room with nothing in it to 
distract the eye. Two severely plain chairs 
flank a rich but unobtrusive table, while 
the carpet and the hangings melt into the 
soft coloring of the woodwork. All is har 
mony and restfulness. One enters and sits 
There is nothing, as one might say, stir 
ring. There is no perfumery in sight. One 
becomes wrapped in profound contempla 
tion. He forgets all about perfumes ani 
has hot flushes over the thought that hi 
may have made a mistake in exchanging 
his dollars at the rate of ten francs twe 
centimes for each dollar. Possibly if he h 
hunted farther he might have got te 
franes forty, or even ten frances sixty. Yt 
gods! Would it be better to exchange all hi 
dollars to-morrow or to wait a week? | 
would it be better—suddenly the hanging 
are pushed aside. A mysterious personagi 
with a magnificent black beard reminisce 
of aluxuriant juniper bush enters the roor 
dramatically. Ha! Monsieur! Would mon 
sieur perhaps then care to examine a per 
fume? 

Monsieur is tempted to reply that hei 
there for the purpose of buying a load 
top dressing for his Maine hop garden, h 
he refrains. Yes, he would care to exami! 
a perfume. Bring it on then, but yes. | 

The mysterious personage withdraw 
In a moment he returns with a small h 
He holds it in the air and gazes at it 
though it held the ashes of a lost love. ! 
opens it tenderly and extracts a smal 
bottle. The small bottle he places in th 
exact center of the large table. Then t 
backs off a few steps and gazes proudly 4 
monsieur — as proudly as though he ha 
done something wonderful. One exped 
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Toledo 


Scales 


No Springs 
Honest Weight | 


A Significant Sign Displayed in Thousands of Stores 


AVE you observed the scale in the 
store where you trade? 


The scale is the only fixture in the store 
in which you are financially interested. It 
measures out the pounds and ounces you 
receive for your dollars and cents. 


Wherever the Toledo Scale is used, 
exact justice is assured. It contains no 
springs, and is not affected, as spring scales 
are, by changes in temperature. It is a 
pendulum scale measuring gravity with 


Ta 


gravity itself, the achievement of twenty 
years’ experience in building springless 
automatic scales exclusively. 


For these reasons and to inspire the 
confidence of the public and to assure the 
continued good-will of their customers, 
thousands of merchants advertise by signs, 
conspicuously displayed in their stores, that 
they protect their customers by using 
Toledo Scales—No Springs—Honest 
Weight. 


HERE are more than one hundred 

styles and sizes of Toledo Scales to 
weigh everything from an ounce of spice to 
thirty tons of steel—scales for stores, 
offices, shipping rooms, warehouses, mills 
and factories. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in sixty-nine cities in the 
United States and Canada 
Others in thirty-four foreign countries 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
him to crow, as though he had laid it. One 
is impressed. The bottle must be worth at 
least a million dollars. What is it, then? 

Ah! It is the latest novelty—it is the 
most recent creation! Marvelous! Ex- 
quisite! And the name! Ah, oui! The 
name! ‘Let Him Not Forget This Mo- 
ment.” That is its name—‘‘Let Him Not 
Forget This Moment.” The personage kisses 
his hand at the bottle. He rolls up his eyes. 
He is choked with emotion. Ah, oui! Well, 
what does this ‘‘Let Him Not Forget This 
Moment” smell like, then? Crack it open 
or something. Give us a smell of the 
stuff, no? = 

The personage bows his head, elevating 
his shoulders and hands in token of sur- 
render. He pushes back a panel in the wall 
and extracts a small pad of suéde leather. 
Standing before monsieur he flaps it back 
and forth so that it misses monsieur’s nose 
by an inch at each flap. The air is perme- 
ated with sweetness. The personage’s eyes 
roll up again. He flaps with one hand, and 
with the other hand he throws a kiss at 
the ceiling. Ah! Delicious! Ravishing! 
A perfume of all perfumes most rare, most 
entrancing, most unequaled, most 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, then! But let’s havea 
look at some others! Is that the only per- 
fume there is on the premises? And how 
much is it? How much, yes? 

Ah yes! Eh, well, it is four dollars and 
eighty cents. 

Four dollars and eighty cents! From the 
arduous toil which the personage has put 
into his selling talk it seemed impossible 
that he could afford to let it go for a cent 
under three hundred. Four dollars and 
eighty cents! Eh, bien! Well, bring on 
some others. 

So the personage brings them out one by 
one. He works himself into a frenzy over 
each bottle. His beard trembles and his 
eyes roll up and he kisses his hand con- 
stantly. One gets a whiff of ‘“‘The Love of 
a Thousand Years,” and of ‘‘Give Me Your 
Lips,”’ and of ““You Must Come Back to 
Me,’”’ as well as of several others. And 
after the personage has worn himself to a 
frazzle one buys one bottle of ‘‘Let Him 
Not Forget This Moment”’ at four dollars 
and eighty cents and is ushered out with 
much ceremony. 

The other variety of perfumery shop is 
not so ceremonious and there is more ac- 
tion. One smells them for yards when 
approaching. Beautiful salesladies are ob- 
served flitting about among glittering 
bottles of pleasing shape. One enters, 
murmuring disjointedly of perfumes. One 
of the beautiful salesladies rushes up bear- 
ing a quart bottle with an atomizer attach- 
ment. She shoots from the hip, catching 
the prospective purchaser full in the chest. 
As he backs away she seizes another bottle 
from a table and lets him have another 
charge in the face. As he mops it from his 
eyes she picks up another bottle and sprays 
him all over. Unless forcibly restrained 
she keeps on with this program indefinitely. 


Never the Same Again 


I entered one of these shops after a long 
study of the bottles in the window. Evi- 
dently I had been spotted as a good pros- 
pect before I entered, for when I opened 
the door a saleslady was awaiting me with 
an atomizer loaded with ‘‘ Kisses From the 
Heart.’”’ As she shot I ducked my head 
and the load hit the top of my hat. 

I have dragged that ‘hat into Germany, 
and down the Rhine, and through Berlin, 
and across the Polish frontier. It has 
rolled round in freight cars and second- 
class coaches loaded with odorous Poles. 
German and Polish and Austrian hat boys 
have dropped it on the floor. It has passed 
through Czechoslovakia customs officials 
and weathered several snowstorms and 
rainstorms; and it still retains a seductive 
scent which is sometimes embarrassing. 
From this it may be seen that if one per- 
mits the salesladies of the squirt-gun school 
of perfumery shops to follow their natural 
bent and bring all their atomizers into 
action one will be months in getting over 
it. Skilled Parisian statisticians have 
figured that for every five-dollar sale the 
squirt-gun school of shops squirt away 
enough perfumery to scent three regiments 
of infantry and a machine-gun company. 

The department stores of Paris, too, have 
customs which catch the fancy.. One 
enters a department store, for example, to 
purchase six inches of ribbon. Others, too, 
are at the ribbon counter, all determined 
to buy. There is a great deal of pushing 
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and an occasional scream as the emotions 
of a purchaser become too much for her. 
The ribbon salesman, too, is suffering. His 
counter is open on all sides, so that the 
purchasers must assemble round it. Every 
person who passes the ribbon counter 
steps on a purchaser and bumps into the 
ribbon clerk, who races tirelessly round and 
round his small domain. At intervals he 
spies someone who has decided on a 
purchase. Pouncing on her he leads her 
away and stands her up against a wall with 
instructions to remain until he returns. 
Soon he returns with another purchaser 
and stands her against the wall beside the 
first one. A third is added to the line, and 
a fourth, and sometimes even a fifth. Then 
he takes from each one the bit of ribbon 
that she has purchased and leads the line 
to the cash window. 

Paris cash windows are usually located 
on the most populous aisles in the stores. 
All purchasers must go to them in order to 
pay their money, so that as they stand 
waiting and waiting and waiting—and 
waiting—to finish their business they are 
bumped and pushed and shoved andstepped 
on with the utmost freedom. Hundreds of 
people attempt to walk up their backs. 
It is nerve racking to a degree. Nay, it is 
nerve wrecking to several degrees. In the 
scale of nerve rack I should say that paying 
a Parisian department-store cashier was 
about the tenth degree. Trying to see an 
important business man or government 
Official is in the neighborhood of the 
twentieth degree, while calling somebody 
on a Parisian telephone is about the thirty- 
second degree. The thirty-third, or master’s 
degree, should, I believe, be unquali- 
fiedly bestowed on the task of procuring 
from the police of Paris a police permit to 
leave France. This last proceeding can be 
depended on to rack every nerve to the 
limit, with enough rack left over to keep 
the nerves on edge for the next few days. 
These matters, however, I will touch on at 
greater length in another place. 


Overlooked by Eugéne Sue 


After a Parisian department-store sales- 
man has kept his little flock standing in 
front of the cashier’s desk until almost 
everyone in the store has had a chance to 
kick them or push them he gets back the 
packages which he had handed over to the 
cashier to be wrapped up. Though the con- 
tents of the packages are naturally con- 
cealed by the wrappings, some peculiar gift 
of second-sight, which has evidently been 
abnormally developed by years of practice, 
enables the salesman to give each purchaser 
the proper package. This, to me, is one of 
the darkest mysteries of the French na- 
tion. I am thoroughly familiar with that 
edifying book by the late Eugéne Sue en- 
titled The Mysteries of Paris, but I am free 
to state that Mr. Sue overlooked a highly 
baffling mystery when he failed to touch on 
the wonderful success of the French sales- 
man at projecting his mental vision through 
three thicknesses of wrapping paper. 

Another thing that the Parisian cannot 
forget is his aversion to the checking sys- 
tem. He regards a check on the greatest 
banks in the world with as much loathing 
and horror as he would display if he were 
confronted by the deadly cobra. If he has 
known a man for years and knows that he 
has enough money to buy the Eiffel Tower 
and a private Alp he might consent with 
great reluctance to accept a check, pro- 
vided it were for less than twenty-seven 
dollars. But even then he will rush it to the 
bank and get the money with all possible 
speed. He cannot regard a check as money. 

An American friend of mine had been 
trading with a Parisian tailor for years. 
One morning last winter he dropped into 
the tailoring establishment to pay his bill. 
In his pocket he had insufficient funds, so 
he wrote out a check on a large Paris 
bank. The head of the firm picked it up 
gingerly and viewed it with deep disappro- 
bation. Heaven then, what is it that it is, 
that there? The American was disgusted. 

“Look here, George,” said he, “‘you’ve 
been getting my money for years. You 
know that I’ve got enough to buy your 
whole shop a dozen times over. You know 
that I shall be here for months. You know 
this check is on a good bank. What’s 
wrong with you, anyhow? That’s money 
I’ve given you. It isn’t just a piece of 
paper—it’s money. Can’t you get that into 
the old bean?” 

The head of the firm elevated his eye- 
brows despairingly, shrugged his shoulders 
and thanked his American customer, who 
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stalked off down the street in a somewhat 
fretful state. He walked straight from the 
tailor’s to his bank, stopping only to look in 
one shop window. He went to the paying 
teller’s window to draw some money. In 
the line ahead of him was a small boy with 
a check. The American got a look at it over 
the boy’s shoulder. It was his own check 
which he had just given to the tailor. The 
tailor had been filled with so much distrust 
of it that he couldn’t wait a minute before 
getting his money on it. And though he 
had an account at a near-by bank the 
thought of depositing the check to his own 
account never occurred to him. The Amer- 
ican went right back and read the tailor 
the riot act, but it’s certain that the tailor 
distrusts a check as much to-day as he 
ever did. 

There is another unfathomable matter 
that Mr. Sue failed to include in his Mys- 
teries of Paris, and that is the reason for 
the manner in which Parisian theaters sell 
their theater tickets. One doesn’t buy a 
ticket and walk in. Heaven, but no! In my 
crude American way I rushed into a theater 
late one night, slapped down sixteen frances 
and received a pink slip of tissue paper en- 
titling me to a seat in next to the last row. 
Holding it prominently in my left hand, I 
made for the door leading to the orchestra. 

Sacred! Sacred name of a name, in fact! 
What is it that I go todo truly! A strong 
doorkeeper leaped at me with cries and 
pushed me away. Attendants within cried 
out in alarm and sprang to face me. There 
were distant shouts, and one attendant ran 
down from the balcony. The entire lobby 
was ina turmoil. At length, seeing that I 
meant no harm, the doorkeeper relaxed and 
took me by the arm and led me where I 
should have gone. 

In the center of the lobby was a high 
desklike arrangement very similar to a 
judge’s bench. Behind the desk sat three 
grave men in uniform. I stood before the 
tribunal and was regarded severely. I 
handed my pink slip to the judge in the 
center. He scrutinized it closely and went 
into a private conference over it with the 
judge at his right. Then the judge at his 
left was called into the conference. They 
took notes in ledgers and conferred again. 
There seemed to be some doubts in their 
minds as to whether I should be acquitted 
or sentenced tothirty daysin jail. Atlength 
I was acquitted, whereat I presented the 
pink slip to the doorkeeper and was allowed 
to enter the theater. 

I sought the reason for this formality. 
Why did the three judges sit on all tickets? 
What did they do to them? Nobody knew. 
The consensus of opinion was that they 
merely looked at the tickets. But why was 
it necessary? Why employ three judges; 
why not allow the ticket seller and the door- 
keeper to do the looking? Why use five 
men when two would answer the purpose? 
The answer was not forthcoming. It is one 
of the mysteries of Paris. 


The Habits of Paris Water 


There are minor mysteries. Why, for 
example, does the water never boil in 
Parisian restaurants before half past four 
in the afternoon? And why does every 
Parisian always assure you that any part 
of Paris to which you may wish to go is a 
ten-minute walk? And what leads so many 
venerable Parisians to think that they can 
catch fish from the banks of the Seine? 
You can, as the saying goes, search me. 
I have tried in many a Parisian restaurant 
to get a bit of tea at four or at a quarter of 
four or at twenty minutes after four. My 
efforts have been fruitless. One is assured 
that the water boils at half past four and at 
no time prior to that. Call the head waiter, 
call the manager, call the proprietor. They 
know the habits of that water, and far be 
it from them to make any alterations in 
a fixed habit. It boils at half past four. 
Then one can have tea, but not before then. 

Why should this be? Ask the water. It 
does no good to ask anyone else. Nor is it 
of any use to try to discover why all dis- 
tances. in Paris are ten-minute walks in 
Parisian minds. It is my belief that if one 
were to stop a Parisian on the street and 
ask him how long it would take to walk to 
London he would automatically reply: 
“Ten minutes.”” In order to cover in ten 
minutes most of the footings which Pari- 
sians say can be footed in ten minutes one 
would need legs at least twenty feet long 
and would have to run more than three- 
quarters of the way. 

Those drab and morose figures that fish 
eternally up and down the banks of the 


’ watched hundreds of these Seine fishermen 
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Seine are the leading exemplars of the facts 
that hope springs eternal within the human 
breast and that Paris may smile but that 
she doesn’t forget. Probably all of these 
fishermen have heard a report that some 
body once caught a fish in the Seine. In 
fact I myself know a newspaper man who 
knows a newspaper man who is said to 
have seen a fisherman walking proudly 
home along the quays of Paris with a fish 
seven inches long which he had taken from 
the Seine after years of patient endeavor. 
He was followed by a cheering crowd, an¢ 
ever and anon a brother fisherman came up 
from the river bank to kiss the successfu 
hero and to fondle his prize. According te 
the rumor, all the fins and most of the ta 
of the fish were worn off by the repeated 
handling. This may or may not be true, 
The fisherman may have bought the fish, 
or he may have stolen somebody’s pet gold. 
fish in order to create a sensation. I haye 


and questioned many of them, but I never 
ran across one who had a fish on his person, 


But How They Can Cook! 


There is little doubt that one of the rea- 
sons why the Emperor Julian was so riot 
ously enthusiastic about Paris back in the 
fourth century was the tasty manner in 
which his Parisian cook served up the 
meals. If Julian should come back to earth 
to-day I rather fancy he would hunt up the 
nearest policeman and ask him whether that 
little restaurant that specialized in fillets of 
sole Marguery was still doing business. 
And the policeman would curl his mus 
tache and flirt his little white baton in the 
air and reply that it was a ten-minute walk 
by way of the Pont Neuf. Then Julian, I 
like to think, would ask about the place 
that used to specialize in snails with 
chopped onions; and the one that invented 
beuf dla mode; and the one that made the 
chiffonade dressing that would put your 
eye out; and the little place that made 
pressed duck famous; and the hole in the 
wall where they used to build a Mocha 
cake with a frosting two inches thick. 
When he paused to swallow hard, because of _ 
the moisture with which the mere mention 
of these delicacies filled his mouth, the 
policeman would also swallow hard and 
point north, south, east and west with 
little white baton and assure Julian that 
every one of them was still doing business 
and that it was only a ten-minute walk to 
whichever one he cared to visit. 

Whether her cooks try with horse meat, 
frog’s legs, snails or the more conventional 
foods, such as wufs and bifteck, they pe 
form great feats with the aid of sauces. 
The cooks of Merry England are masters of 
the art of making anything taste like noth 
ing, but the cooks of that dear Paris are _ 
adepts at making nothing taste like some- 
thing. Given a piece of ancient carpet or 
the remnants of a McClellan saddle, they 
can lard it with fat and soak it in oil and 
season it and garnish it and explode its tis- 
sues and rub it with garlic and cook it with 
several mysterious matters for hours and 
then serve it with a dark-brown sauce that 
makes one burst into low but ecstatic 
moans, and one will be as contented with it 
as though he were eating the choicest prod- 
ucts of a game preserve. 

And the snails! Ah, oui! The snails 
The Parisians have been known to con- 
sume as many as seventy tons of snails in 
one day. There must be at least thirty 
snails to a pound, and it is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that there are two thousand 
pounds to a ton. Yet the simple and tire 
less Parisians do away with seventy of those 
tons in one day. My faith! Not to say 
Mon Dieu! 

I asked French friends about the snail. 
What does it taste like, then? And is it not 
a repellent viand—yes, no? Exasperated 
cries rent the air at these questions. Sacred | 
and a couple of sacred blues! Had I never 
tasted the snail? Zut, then! It would be 
necessary that I partake immediately. 
we went forth upon the boulevards and 
strolled past the bead-bag shops, and the 
near-jewelry shops with the rhinestone | 
buckles, and the almost-tortoise-shell in the 
windows, and the lingerie shops, and the 
shops that sell suggestive books. We worke¢ 
over into the better districts, where the 
perfumery palaces exude odors which mak 
those of Araby the Blest smell like a bunck 
of dried grass, and where the jewelry shops | 
blaze with diamonds large enough to place 
beneath hens for the purpose of stimulating | 
them to produce something similar in size, } 

(Concluded on Page 63) 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
‘ where the dressmaking establishments 
r names as familiar as those of any 
humanity’s benefactors, not excluding 
dame Curie, John Stuart Mill or Phil- 
Brooks. Such, as the more profound 
ikers are wont to remark, is life. 


xatened momentarily to inundate the 
aless gendarme with his little imperial 
» stood waving his little white baton at 
retroussé hoods of the Marne taxi- 
3. Outside the restaurant all Paris was 
thing, but inside everyone was giving 
undivided attention to the highly im- 
sant question of ordering his meal and 
ng it. 
‘his is a very serious matter with the 
isian. He thinks nothing of devoting 
an hour to the mere consideration of 
to eat. He goes into repeated confer- 
2s with the waiter, and frequently the 
i waiter and manager are summoned in 
or to pass on some delicate point, such 
vhether an omelet with Périgord truf- 
should be prepared in olive oil, accord- 
to the Provence school of cooking, or in 
se fat, according to the Bordeaux school. 
3, it may well be believed, is a situation 
th calls for the most profound thought 
the rarest judgment. Ah, oui! For if 
vhing happens so that the omelet goes 
ag everyone’s entire day will be ruined. 
a Frenchman is giving a lunch and 
‘of the dishes isn’t good the host’s 
‘thought is of suicide. Life is no longer 
ch living. You think I jest? Look you: 
re was a person named Vatel, who was 
‘ard to the Prince of Condé. The king 
‘coming to dinner with the prince and 


’e was no fish. Vatel, responsible for 
awful thing, went out in the garden 
‘fell on his sword. Death before dis- 
or! Ah, oui! 


“Adventures in Snail-Eating 


'y French friends had a perfectly ter- 
} time over the wine. The waiter was 
hed not to bring it too cold. He was 
| explicitly and about eight different 
's that it must not be too cold. When it 
2 on, resting on its side in its little 
et, my host seized it and felt it all over. 
| Name of a name! How about that 
yerature, Jean? Cold, what? Has 
imbecile, that descendant of a race of 
»ciles, brought it too cold? But yes! 
| Dieu! Clouds gathered over the 
y. The waiter was summoned. The 
n burst. What had he done, then? 
must he ruin the lives of persons who 
(not harmed him? That wine there! 
oh, oh, oh! Sacred name of a green 
: What horror! Away with it, creature! 
ir the damage if it is possible! 
‘Ms, if anything goes wrong at a French 
3t there’s liable to be a scene. ’ 
ihen the snails were brought on my 
7 move was watched with intense 
ness. If I had found the snails not 
all would have been lost. One of my 
: would have beaten the proprietor to 
1 and set fire to the restaurant, while 
ther would have gone out and insulted 
‘hef most foully and set him to stew in 
fhis ownstewpans. ButI found them 
and all was well. 
|e French snail is a trifle larger than an 
ish walnut. There are farms for them 
rance. About half a million first- 
ty snails are raised on an acre. They 
d once a day on cabbages and on bran 
din wine. They are cooked in various 
, but the school which advocates filling 
shell with a sauce made of chopped 
‘iS, pepper, a very mild vinegar and 
oil is probably in the lead. One 
hes each shell with a pair of small 
, plunges a long two-tined fork into it 
iauls the snail gently from his lodging. 


Those who shudder at eating snails 
vho devour such foods as raw oysters 
ripe Roquefort cheese without a 
r are beyond the comprehension of 
arisian, 

e restaurants of Paris seem very in- 
‘sive to Americans just now. At 
I’s—the cheap chain restaurants— 
an have an excellent lunch of, say, a 
an omelet, two vegetables, bread and 
r, a bottle of white wine, a salad, a 


t good dish—somewhat leathery, but- 
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pat of delicious cream cheese, a large 
saucer of jam and coffee for eight or nine 
franes, which is between seventy-five and 
ninety cents. Or one can roll over to one of 
the more expensive restaurants and have a 
dinner for two people with a bottle of fine 
wine for five dollars. 

It is an affecting spectacle to see an 
American fresh from America receive his 
first bottle of wine in a Parisian café. He 
does everything but kiss the bottle. And 
by the time he has finished with it he is 
usually shedding bitter tears over the 
piteous condition of the people in America, 
where prohibition is in force, so that every- 
one has to drink very bad liquor, which is 
more than apt to poison him severely or 
drive him to some insane excess. These 
things seem cheap to Americans, I repeat, 
but they don’t seem so cheap to the French, 
for the nine francs which look like ninety 
cents to an American look like a dollar and 
eighty cents to a Frenchman, for he figures 
a franc still to be worth twenty cents. It is 
an odd situation. 


Diplomacy on the Cheap 


Since the Frenchman figures the value 
of the franc at twenty cents instead of at 
ten cents or less, some very choice parcels 
of real estate may be picked up at half 
price—from our standpoint. I mention 
this fact because our embassy and our 
consulate in Paris bear about the same re- 
lation to the embassies and consulates of 
other nations that a dog house bears to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts. That 
simile may be a trifle stretched, but not 
much. The United States to-day has the 
respect and the sometimes-unwilling ad- 
miration of every nation in the world. It 
is the world’s greatest financial power. 
Yet our diplomats and our consular agents 
are wretchedly underpaid and our em- 
bassies and our consulates are located in 
rented buildings on frowzy and undesirable 
streets. We financed the Allies in the war, 
but our legislators for some dark and 
abstruse reason refuse to finance our own 
representatives in the proper manner. 

Paris has never been able to forget her 
telephone system. I am very fond of 
Paris and I like the Parisians. I would not 
for the world hurt their feelings. I hope 
that they will realize that I am casting no 
aspersions on the French nation or the 
French people when I say that the French 
telephone is a very awful thing. One 
shouts ‘‘allo” into it by the hour without 
getting any results at all. All Americans 
in Paris assured me that every foreigner 
used the same methods when he was par- 
ticularly anxious to speak with aman. He 
first spent half an hour trying to telephone, 
working himself into a terrible rage which 
threw his digestive apparatus into disorder 
and probably deducted a few years from 
his life. Then he put on his hat and coat, 
flung himself downstairs, hunted up a 
taxicab, went to see the man in person and 
found that he had gone out. Some people 
are urging a law. which will make it com- 
pulsory to do away with all telephones and 
rely entirely on messengers and telegrams. 
As I have remarked elsewhere, however, 
the French are a simple and a tireless 
people, and I am sure that they will 
demonstrate their tirelessness by con- 
tinuing to telephone. 

The Parisians have one jest, or wheeze, 
round which all their comic papers, their 
farces and their musical comedies live and 
move and have their being. They never for- 
get it for a moment and they are tireless 
in {their use of it. I don’t know whether 
there were any comic papers in Paris when 
the Emperor Julian was in control, but if 
there were they were founded solely on 
this one jest. Every time it appears in a 
French farce the audience shrieks with 
laughter. Men, women, and children of 
the tenderest years all find it deliciously 
amusing. Eliminate that one jape and an 
enormous number of French plays and 
magazines would be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

And beards! The Parisians have never 
forgotten their penchant for raising mag- 
nificent beards. Though the Russians have 
built up a great reputation for beard pro- 
duction, they are the veriest tyros beside 
the Parisians. The Parisian beard is not 
just something which is permitted to grow 
on the chin. It is a work of art; a carefully 
cultivated, nobly planned, artistically de- 
veloped, richly nourished thicket. It is 
pruned, of course, in various shapes, but the 
favorite shape is the chatelaine-bag, or hay- 
stack, variety. It spreads out in a gorgeous 
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black mass, concealing the collar, the cravat 
and the opening at the top of the vest. In 
many ways it is reminiscent of the Imperial 
Valley of California, where the farmers are 
reputed to raise nine crops a year. The 
amount of care expended on these beards 
daily is enormous, and as a rule no Parisian 
permits himself to have one unless he is in a 
position to spend at least an hour every 
morning currycombing it, trimming the’ 
edges with a pair of pruning shears and 
going over and over it with an oily rag to 
make it shine. 

Readers of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson will recall that in certain of the 
South Sea Islands one of the most valuable 
forms of currency was old men’s beards. If 
a few glossy-black Parisian beards could 
have been exported to the South Seas the 
bottom would have fallen out of the South 
Sea rate of exchange with a deafening 
crash, and an old man’s beard which would 
once have purchased an entire farm would 
have been insufficient to buy a pack of car- 
rots. The Parisian beard makes every other 
beard look like thirty heller in Austrian 
money, which is about the low-water mark 
of worthlessness, unless one wishes to quib- 
ble, in which case it could be said that 
twenty-five heller in Austrian money is 
even lower. 

Paris has always had a reputation for 
nocturnal gayety. Supposedly she has al- 
ways been the wildest of the European 
cities. As a matter of fact, I think there is 
scarcely a European city which isn’t wilder. 
This is particularly so at present, for Paris 
is observing the regulations and closing up 
like a clam at half past eleven. Berlin, on 
the contrary, pretends to live up to the 
regulations which the coal shortage re- 
quires, but doesn’t do it. Paris behaves 
herself and Berlin runs wild. 

It is a pleasant thing for the world at 
large that Paris isn’t forgetful. The things 
which she remembers are usually pleasant 
when the memory lingers on them, but 
there is one notable exception. If she could 
forget her system—or at least nine-tenths 
of her system—of making every visitor in 
Paris appear at the Préfecture of Police in 
order tu get a police permit to leave the 
country she would make the world a less 
profane place in which to live. As things 
were arranged last winter, a person could 
get a card of identity and a passport visé 
entitling him to leave the country by spend- 
ing an entire day at the Préfecture of 
Police in person. One had to have an iden- 
tity card in order to stay in Paris. And one 
had to have a visé to get out. A brilliant 
idea occurred to me. I would refuse to take 
out an identity card, and when I was ready 
to leave the country I would hunt up a 
policeman and tell him that my identity card 
was not. Then they would eject me from 
the country. Fortunately I learned just in 
time that my failure to have a card would 
have cost me a little matter of four or five 
hundred francs and that I would then have 
to stay in France until I got one. 


Kehnebonque, Mainz 


The Préfecture of Police is a ten-minute 
walk, of course. Most of the places in it, 
moreover, are ten-minute walks from each 
other. The chief desire of the officials in the 
Préfecture of Police when issuing a card of 
identity seems to be to discover where the 
suspected foreigner was born. They lay 
great stress on it. The spade-bearded per- 
son who cross-examined me was greatly in- 
trigued by learning that I was born in 
Kennebunk, Maine. He wrote it down 
Kehnebonque, Mainz. I assume that this 
information in this particular form will be 
of extreme value to the French authorities. 
He put it all down in a large ledger, and he 
seemed so eager for all possible information 
that I persuaded him to write down also 
that I was born in a house whose barn has 
an elm tree growing out of it. He had to get 
an interpreter in order to get it all straight 
and we all got very excited trying to catch 
each other’s drift. I think that the vital 
information about the tree now appears 
correctly on the French records. 

The real tribulations, however, arrive 
when one sets out to get a visé. Visitors to 
this particular part of the Préfecture of 
Police are received from nine until twelve 
o’clock and from fourteen to sixteen o’clock. 
If one gets caught in a jam between nine 
and twelve he has to stick right there until 
the employees come back at fourteen, or 
even until quarter past fourteen, unless he 
wants the job to spoil two days instead of 
one. All of the passport officials are excit- 
able, One goes to Staircase D, where three 


‘ powerful desire. 
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underlings smell of one’s passport and look 
at it upside down, and then with wild 
shouts and hand wavings instruct one to 
proceed to another underling at the end of 
the corridor. 

After waiting one hour for this underling 
one finds that his only job is to clutch his 
head with his hand despairingly and tell 
one to go over to Porte B. At Porte B one 
waits patiently and finally gets the ear of 
an Official. Ah, oui! Le passeport! Well, it 
is not exactly his job. Rest ici, then, and 
soon someone will appear. 

So one waits, and at the end of another 
hour someone with a spreading black beard 
indeed appears. He enters notes on Kehne- 
bonque, Mainz, in various ledgers, shout- 
ing excited orders to a corps of assistants 
while doing so. Then after mislaying a 
couple of priceless documents and almost 
going mad with perturbation he gets out a 
battery of rubber stamps and begins firing 
at will, in addition to starting an intelli- 
gence section hunting through the files in 
order to find out whether a person living in 
a house whose barn has a tree growing out 
of it is of any immediate menace to the 
French Republic. And at about five min- 
utes before sixteen, when one is on the 
verge of assaulting someone with extreme 
ferocity and violence, one gets his visé. 

The Parisians moan with horror over 
the visé situation. They claim that the 
recent decrease in the death rate is due 
entirely to the difficulties of getting pass- 
ports to the great beyond. 


Frenchmen Will Stay at Home 


At the Préfecture of Police one en- 
counters all the emigrants from Poland and 
other Central European countries who are 
heading for America. Poland is furnishing 
the bulk of those who pass through Paris, 
and more than ninety per cent of them are 
Hebrews. All of them have suffered in- 
credible hardships in coming as far as 
Paris, due to the frightful travel conditions 
in Central Europe. I talked with a number 
of them and, though they showed no in- 
clination to turn back themselves, they 
were strongly of the opinion that anyone 
who tried to travel anywhere at the present 
time was in for the most harrowing experi- 
ence of his life. Their appearance tended 
to bear out their statements, for their 
clothes were in such shape as to be of slight 
economic interest except to a rag collector, 


‘while the odor which clung to them was of 


the sort which is usually described as strong 
enough to knock you over. It really wasn’t 
strong enough to do that, but it was suffi- 
ciently powerful to make almost anyone 
a bit ill. 

The French themselves are not emigrat- 
ing to America this year, or next year, or in 
any of the next few years, so far as it is pos- 
sible to learn. There is plenty of work for 
them to do in France, and they seem to 
want tostay there and doit. In every other 
country in the world, apparently, the rank 
and file of the people have but one all- 
They want to emigrate. 
They want to emigrate to America if they 
can, but almost any place will do. France is 
the single exception. People in Paris who 
have studied the matter deeply declare 
that if all wartime restrictions were re- 
moved to-morrow so that emigrants could 
enter the United States as freely as in 1914, 
France would send us not more than half 
the small number which she sent us yearly 
before the war. 

Paris smiles, as I have remarked before, 
but she doesn’t forget. Just at present she 
seems to be doing her best to forget that she 
ever loved the American Army, but she 
won’t forget it, any more than she has for- 
gotten all the other things. And she won’t 
forget that Germany wanted to take her in 
a Prussian grip and squeeze her to the point 
of death, and was on the verge of doing it. 
She will also bear in mind that Germany 
will try it again in only a few years, as 
years go. If she seems a trifle hard on some 
of her neighbors at this writing it’s because 
she remembers what her neighbors planned 
to do—and what they will once more at- 
tempt to do when the time is ripe. 

Heigh-ho! Those snub-nosed taxicabs, 
and the Eiffel Tower rising out of the gray 
mists of early morning! Those bead bags 
and that glittering imitation jewelry! 
Those boulevards, golden in the afternoon 
sunlight! Those exciting odors of strange 
and wonderful perfumes! Those neat and 
Gallic maidens with the snapping black eyes 
which roam and roam! Those beards! 
Those cooking! Those wine! That dear 
Paris! Ah, oui! 
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“Lines Where Beauty Lingers” 


OUR first impression that the 
Grant Six is an unusually smart 
car, is not only confirmed but 
intensified, when you begin to com- 
pare it with others. Every line in the 
body of the Grant Six is “a line where 


beauty lingers.” There is complete 
harmony of form and function which 
satisfies the most critical. 


The expectations which so fine a 
body must arouse are more than met 
in the mechanical refinement of the 
car. The motor is of the overhead- 
valve type continuously developed 
and perfected by Grant engineers 
over a period of years until it now pos- 


sesses a flexibility and responsiveness 
which give new pleasure to driving. 


By the use of the longest springs 
ever employed in a car of 116-inch 
wheel base, the Grant Six achieves a 
degree of riding comfort seldom met 
with in light sixes. 


Operation of the Grant Six is nearly 
effortless. It steers with astonishing 
ease, the clutch engages with velvet 
smoothness, the gears shift silently 
and with only a touch of the long, 
ball-end gear shift lever. And the 
operation of the brakes is so smooth 
and positive that it gives a feeling 
of security which is a great help in 
tight places. 


If you have had previous experience 
with light sixes, this new Grant Six 
will delight and astonish you. It has 
beauty, it has riding comfort, it has 
power, it has speed—yet it is econom- 
ical in every sense. It is far beyond 
anything you ever expected in a car 
of so moderate a price. 


There is a Grant Six dealer in your 
town or near you. If you do not know 
who he is, write the factory for his 
name and for the new catalog of all 
Grant Six models. 

Five Passenger Touring Car. $1,595 

Three Passenger Roadster.. 1,595 

Five Passenger Sedan 

Four Passenger Coupé 


All prices f. o. b. factory. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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tivities seemed unable to lighten, a dim de- 
eforsomething warmer and more personal 
an the fellowship of a common cause. He 
joyed the thought that Calvin liked him 
ough to want his society. But he refused 
{2 invitations in order to devote hissummer 


jieyard and the rye field, and aided its 
¢deavors with a lively relish and no small 
cess. 

/At twenty-four Calvin was in business 
'- himself as a real-estate dealer, was al- 
idy becoming a personage in Binchester, 


id had conceived and fathered the Bigger- 


] 


(timism he added a certain canny thrift 
jiich prevented him from reinvesting all 
}; profits as he made them. But he lived 
+d breathed for the single purpose of mag- 
‘ying the city of his adoption and chant- 
z its glories in party-colored inks and 
splay type. He styled himself with frank 
ide as the best little booster that ever 
me down the pike to the livest, finest 
litle city on the map. 

It was at this stage in his son’s career 
jat Doctor Stark embarked on a Russian 


itin was temporarily vacant, and its late 
icumbent, at fifty-six, contemplated a 
tancial crisis considerably more ominous 
an any of those through which his red 
far had led him. A stiff-necked pride 
rbade his appealing to Calvin until he 
.d spent what was left of his small savings 
) an attempt to find another position. He 
‘rived at Binchester so much after the 


He welcomed his father warmly, insisted 
. providing him with clothes and pocket 
‘oney, rented a larger apartment so that 
-e doctor could have room for his battered 
rary, and declared with a bluff intoler- 
ace of contradiction that he would do all 
e supporting the Stark family might 
-ereafter require. Nor did he once take on 
's lips that most ungracious of all speeches 
hich reminds the listener of a prophecy 
hich time has justified. 

At first Doctor Stark informed himself 
vat he had misjudged Calvin from the 
ginning, that his son though deplorably 
aorthodox in certain respects was essen- 
ally sound in the vital things. It was 
aly after some weeks of their new fellow- 
iip that he began to harbor an unworthy 
aspicion of a secondary motive behind his 
‘elcome. It occurred to him that his 
+rival at Binchester increased the popula- 
‘on by one. And Calvin’s conversation in- 
jined him strongly to the belief that some 
\easure of his cordiality was due to 
ais circumstance. Binchester’s best little 
jooster yearned vehemently to behold her 
opulace multiply, in his own phrase, by 
-aps and bounds. - Doctor Stark felt that 
lis coming was regarded as one of these 
iltations. 

' His pleasure in Calvin’s breezy affection 
‘aned as he listened to table talk deal- 
ug principally with the greatness and 
lory of Binchester present and future or 
ne manifest destinies of the Binchester 
jealty Company, Cal Stark, President and 
-eneral Manager, Industrial Properties a 
pecialty, Watch Our Smoke. At first 
je visible symbols of Calvin’s prosperity 
‘leased him, but repetition gave them at 
ngth the aspect of a taunt and challenge. 
' “Watch your smoke?” He lipped the 
fords medicinally. “That is not difficult. 
‘have trouble in not watching it. I never 
aw more soot and grime ; 
“You said a paragraph!” Calvin beamed. 
In a couple more years we'll have Pitts- 
urgh looking like Spotless Town. I tell 
heel this old burg is shooting up like 


“ Precisely.” The doctor compressed his 


ps. 
‘Calvin plainly interpreted the assent as 
omplimentary. He nodded happily. 
‘“That’s the proper spirit! You’re catch- 
ag on fast. Before you’ve lived here a year 
‘ou’ll be as strong for the town as I am. 
*here’s no place like good old Binchester.” 
“T’ve seen none,” said the doctor dis- 
reetly. 
“You bet you haven’t!” Calvin per- 
jormed a diagonal nod. ‘I’ve been think- 
|ng about putting up a business proposition 


Jnehester Movement. To an indomitable , 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


to you, father. I can see you're getting this 
Binchester bug as bad as I have, and it 
struck me you might like to help push the 
burg along. How about coming in with me 
at the office and learning my game? You 
wouldn’t have to put in any more time than 
you wanted to, and it’d give you some- 
Bing to do. I’m not urging you, of course, 
ut ——’ 

Doctor Stark thought hard and fast. He 
perceived that Calvin was paying him a 
high compliment. He was also aware of 
a wistfulness in his son’s voice. Calvin 
wanted him. The idea was warming. And 
there was also the indisputable fact that at 
present he was a pensioner, a dependent on 
Calvin’s generosity. He contrived to look 
pleased. Calvin pumped his hand. 

“That’s bully! Iwas afraid you mightn’t 
care for it. With both of us down there 
we'll just pick up this old town and teach 
her how to buzz like a bee. You'll see!” 

Which altered the existing situation by 
condemning Doctor Stark to listen for some 
twelve hours daily to that which had begun 
to oppress him when heard only at break- 
fast and dinner. He managed to confine 
his own labors to the’ clerical part of Cal- 
vin’s business, and consoled a steadily 
intensifying discontent by the assurance 
that he really earned his share of the profits. 

Independence reacted on his flattened 
pride. His individuality clamored again 
for expression. Calvin found him after a 
month’s experience frowning happily over 
a rough’draft of a smoke-prohibiting ordi- 
nance. He restrained his speech with a 
visible effort, and excluded Miss Alsopp 
from his audience by shutting the inner 
door before delivering himself. 

“‘T’ve been hoping I’d cured you of that 
gloom habit,’”’ he said, choosing his words 
with manifest discretion. “I thought that 
it wasn’t going to be necessary to have a— 
ashow-down. But I guess we'd better have 
it out right now and understand each other. 
I want you to stay here with me perma- 
nently. That’s flat. I’ve missed you ever 
since we split up and I’ve been happy as a 
kid with a Christmas stocking ever since 
you came. You know that, don’t you?”’ 

There was no mistaking his sincerity, 
and Doctor Stark warmed under it, even 
though the tone reminded him of his own 
parental protestations of regard when the 
rod was about to be unspared. He nodded 
a trifle guiltily. 

‘Good. Then you'll understand that 
what I’ve got to say isn’t—isn’t any sign 
that I’m sore at you or tired of your com- 
pany. But this is my town and my busi- 
ness and my life. And whatever you do 
and say here is bound to affect me just as 
what I did and said when I was living with 
you affected you; only more so, because I 
was just a kid and you’re grown up. You 
realize that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course. But —— 

“Wait. Let me finish. I’m a booster, 
first and last and in between. Everything 
I’ve got goes into building up—never into 
tearing down. And I’m winning out on 


.that system. You can see that. You—I 


hate to say it, but it’s true—you’re a 
knocker, father. Your instinct is to grab a 
hammer and smash something before break- 
fast. All your life you’ve been waking up 
in the morning and saying to yourself: 
‘What shall I kill to-day?’ You’ve got the 
habit. It’s second nature with you to hit 
at something you don’t like ——” 

“Suppose it is? What’s the difference be- 
tween smashing something bad and build- 
ing something good? I ——” 

“There’s all the difference on earth. 
Just suppose you could absolutely destroy 
everything that doesn’t look perfect to 
you. You'd have a world full of wreckage 
and ruins, and nobody’d be a hair better off 
till some builder got busy and cleared up 
after you. 

“There’s a block of old tenements down 
on Canal Street that aren’t fit for kennels. 
Your idea would be to get a wrecking crew 
on the job to-morrow. It wouldn’t occur 
to you that the three or four hundred 
people who live there now would have to 
sleep in alleys till they found room some- 
where else. That’s the knocker’s system. 
My way would be to get hold of some va- 
cant land near by and build a block of 
decent buildings and rent ’em to those same 
people for about the same money. Il 
wouldn’t care a rap whether the old ruin 
came down or stood empty. That’s a fair 
illustration of the difference. Get it?” 
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POWER belt loses none of its efficiency after 

being joined by the ‘“Clipper’’ method of 
lacing. It makes a joint that is smooth, flush on 
both sides, is so flexible that it hugs the pulley and 
develops maximum power. No material is cut 
away, no big holes punched. In the case of fiber 
belts no strands are cut to fray. Besides making 
an ideal joint, 


The Clipper Belt Lacer 


Laces a Belt in Three Minutes 


There are no idle machines where ‘‘Clipper”’ 
lacing is used. Most big plants keep a ‘‘Clipper”’ 
tool handy to every battery of machines to save 
delays. Any factory operative can use the ‘‘ Clipper.” 
“Clipper” lacing costs little, saves much. Free trial 
in any plant, on request. Permanent guarantee. 
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Mill supply dealers everywhere sell the ‘Clipper.’ Correspon- 
dence solicited from dealers where we are not now represented. 
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“T think so.” 

Doctor Stark’s reason was convinced, 
but his instincts stood out for more than 
interpretative reservations. 

“Everything bad is meshed into some- 
thing good,” said Calvin. ‘“Society’s just 
one big machine. It has some imperfect 
cogs, but you won’t make the machine run 
better by smashing the flawed wheels. 
About the smoke, don’t you see that it’s 
our best advertisement? It means that 
Binchester is busy, that lots of factories are 
making money here.” 

““They’d make more if they stoked prop- 
erly.” 

“Perhaps. Then the answer is to show 
*em that fact—sell ’em smoke consumers 
and mechanical stokers. That’s construc- 
tive. This scheme of yours is just negative. 
Suppose you managed to get that ordinance 
passed? You’d have the fight of your life 
to get it half enforced, and you’d advertise 
Binchester as a place where a manufacturer 
could expect to get it in the neck. You 
wouldn’t do anybody any good. See?” 

Again the doctor was constrained to 
agree without the consent of his nethermost 
convictions. 

“Then that’s understood. I just wanted 
to make you see why I can’t stand for a 
knocker in my office. I should think you’d 
realize that it never pays. You’ve been 
swinging your hammer all your life and 
you'd be down and out now if you hadn’t 
happened to draw a booster for a son. 
You’ve only been helping me build up this 
town for a few weeks, and yet you’re mak- 
ing good at it. Doesn’t that prove I’m 
right? I tell you, father, the whole world 
hates a crape hanger—and the world’s 
right, at that.” 

The antismoke ordinance went into Cal- 
vin’s wastebasket. The doctor, doing lip 
service to a new gospel of bass drums and 
brass bands, went through the distressing 
experiences of the unfledged teetotaler, to 
whom all the universe seems only one vast 
opportunity and temptation to revert. 
Never before had he seen so many abuses 
which cried to high heaven for his battle- 
ax and mace. 

Binchester, nominally dry, was impeni- 
tently humid to the saturation point. Its 
government extended to other ills the same 
amicable tolerance discernible in its atti- 
tude toward the lurking demon rum. On 
the swampy island in the muddy stream 
which fed the canal, roller coasters clacked 
and ballyhoo experts brayed throughout 
the battered Sabbath. Every cigar store 
and billiard hell flaunted an impudent lot- 
tery device of perforated cardboard and red 
pasters. The public preference in the 
drama, if the billboards were to be be- 
lieved, was predominantly anatomical. 

And gagged and hand-bound by Calvin’s 
ultimatum, the doctor moved amid these 
exasperations, mute and unprotestant, as- 
senting by silences to pans of Binchester’s 
praises, expressed in words which tore 
shrewdly at the purist’s soul of him. 

There were subtle aggravations too. 
Binchester was no unwarned Gomorrah. 
Many a voice lifted audibly in its wilder- 
ness, and the doctor suffered the refined 
tortures of hearing earnest but inadequate 
Jeremiahs mangle the causes which his 
battle-tried skill could have led to easy 
triumph. 

Worse—he was compelled to refuse pro- 
posals which every instinet ached to ac- 
cept, to shake his head mutely when the 
Antinoise Society would have made him 
chairman, to mumble disingenuous eva- 
sions to a committee from the Law and 
Order League, withholding even the assur- 
ance of his sympathy. 

Only one sprung from a line of stubborn 
covenanting martyrs could have endured 
his trials. Even Alexander Stark came 
more than once to the brink of apostasy. 

His resolution had worn thin when Cal- 
vin, after a boom barbecue on the island, at 
which river water diluted the grape juice, 
developed a violent case of typhoid. The 
doctor’s concerned affections silenced the 
mutterings of his rebellious impulses. Cal- 
vin, waiting transfer to the hospital, clearly 
found solace in the thought that his busi- 
ness might be left in competent and loyal 
hands. 

“It’s lucky you’re here to keep things 
going,” he said faintly. ‘“‘I’ll feel perfectly 
safe about the office, with you running it. 
Never mind any new business. Just keep 
it going. And—you remember what I said 
about—about 

“About—er—destructive criticism? Yes. 
Don’t worry, Calvin. I’ll manage per- 
fectly. You can depend on me.” 
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He endeavored to surpass the letter of 
his promise. He not only saw to the semi- 
automatic routine of his work and Calvin’s, 
but shutting his lean lips and fastening his 
gaze on the framed maxims surrounding 
Calvin’s desk he strove to practice what 
they preached. He drew much inspiration 
from Calvin’s sheaf of form letters, pre- 
pared by a high-priced specialist who styled 
himself Live-Wire Larson, the Letter Wiz- 
ard. Plodding like a flagellant over strewn 
thorns the doctor marched through these 
buoyant compositions, deliberately culling 
the expressions which hurt him most, and 
mouthing them for Miss Alsopp’s non- 
chalant pencil with a distinctness which 
rubbed salt into’every laceration of his spirit. 

He appeared as Calvin alternate at the 
weekly luncheon of the Bigger Binchester 
Club. He sat through committee meetings 
which demanded the stoicism of a Seneca 
brave; he submerged himself utterly in the 
surcharged atmosphere of optimism which 
was Calvin’s natural ambient. 

He overdid it. In three weeks he arrived 
at a condition of mind in which the trivial 
provocation of the yellow placard precipi- 
tated the reaction. He dictated one letter 
precisely as the spirit moved him. He went 
straight out and offered his services to the 
Swat-the-Fly Movement. And reporting 
to Calvin, feebly convalescent, he shame- 
lessly suppressed the truth concerning both 
of these misdemeanors. 


qr 


if HIS - normal element the Reverend 
Doctor Stark was formidable. Given 
the accumulated bitterness of his mute in- 
glorious months he drove a swath of desola- 
tion through Binchester’s flydom which 
would have discouraged a more rational 
organism or destroyed a race less indus- 
trious in the science of multiplication. He 
laid about him with a cold fury chilled and 
sharpened by every recent outrage upon 
his inclinations. There was a merciless 
efficiency in his measures which made for 
almost as much discomfort on the part of 
his fellow swatters as of their quarry. 

Within twenty-four hours of his enlist- 
ment he was in full charge of operations on 
all fronts. A tame and faltering policy had 
been replaced by a scientific frightfulness 
which must have stirred even a Prussian to 
envious regret. Heshook together an organ- 
ization of those who could be driven as 
hard as he drove himself, and drove them 
with the insistent ferocity of adynamo. He 
got results. 

An empty war chest was swiftly replen- 
ished by a levy on the doctor’s boom-bent 
business allies, who good-naturedly sub- 
mitted to extortion on the part of one 
established in their regard as himself a 
booster. The newspapers, accustomed to 
be subservient to Calvin’s clamorous pub- 
licity, were easily browbeaten into free 
advertising, written in the doctor’s fine 
frigidity of restraint. The billboards famed 
with his declaration of war, and his call to 
arms carried into schools and churches. 
There was a colossal thermometer in 
painted wood/nailed to the facade of the 
Second National, upon which a mounting 
crimson column recorded the casualties in 
units of a million. 

The Reverend Alexander was too happy 
to devote much attention to a minority 
report from his conscience which reminded 
him that his present endeavors must be 
classed as purely destructive criticism, -and 
complained that he was willfully neglecting 
the office in favor of his militaristic dissipa- 
tions. The majority report approved his 
course. Even Calvin could certainly find 
no defense for the house fly. There was 
even sound medical evidence to support, 
against that friendless insect, a prima facie 
charge of complicity in Calvin’s typhoid. 
Doctor Stark shut his teeth firmly and 
ordered another great gross of patent 
swatters. 

He soothed Calvin’s anxieties with reci- 
tations of business progress which though 
accurate in the letter were in spirit inten- 
tionally deceptive. Calvin was still too 
weak to be permitted newspapers, and his 
father was the only visitor allowed to see 
him, so that the truth was easily withheld. 
It troubled the doctor slightly to confront 
his negative falsehoods, but his unleashed 
lust of slaughter made light of weakling 
regrets. 

For eight gorgeous days he was sangui- 
narily happy. Then he became aware of a 
fly in the ointment—a fly which declined to 
be swatted. 

He found no words to fit the discontent 
which settled on him even as his forces 
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swept gloriously on from hecatomb to holo- 
caust. Calvin’s polluted vocabulary would 
have voiced it easily. The doctor was merely 
realizing that he was a piker. 

There was no joy in this massacre, how- 
ever epic its dimensions. The Reverend 
Alexander was a fighter. He missed the 
clash of answering steel, the lifted war ery 


of foes who came to strike back shrewdly, . 


not to be butchered in pacifistic nonresist- 
ance. Remembering his embattled past he 
viewed his present engagement with a 
mounting shame. He, once a rampant 
terror to gun-toting bootlegger and furtive 
gambler, sunk at last to slapping house flies 
with a square of woven wire! 

In this mood he stopped at the hospital, 
where half an hour of the forced and 
labored optimism which was Calvin’s drug 
brought him to a crisis. He made his 
escape without catastrophe, but Doctor 
Meade, Calvin’s physician, encountering 
him on the steps, cast oil on the inner 
flames. 

“Great fight you’re putting up against 
the fly nuisance,” he said as they moved 
toward the sidewalk. “Pity it’s all wasted.” 

The word bit through Doctor Stark’s 
lowering inattention. 

“Wasted?” he echoed, on a rising inflec- 
tion. “Wasted?” _ 

Meade interested him suddenly, a medi- 
cal man utterly unlike the professionally 
sunny gentlemen of the Reverend Alexan- 
der’s experience, a dour lank person de- 
jected of eye and lip and shoulder, whose 
face had been known to lighten when pre- 
scribing quinine. 

“Swatting flies is good exercise for the 
children,” conceded Meade. “Outside of 
that you might as well stand on the court- 
house steps and read ’em a proclamation. 
Or you might write ’em a note. Do as much 
good. Long as you keep on incubating ’em 
you’ve got as much chance of exterminat- 
ing ’em as you’d have of dipping the canal 
dry with a teaspoon.” : 

“Explain that, please.” 

Doctor Stark barked the request in his 
old-time voice. Here perhaps was a man to 
be quarreled with. 

“Horses,” said Meade. “Stables. Four 
hundred of “em inside the city limits. You 
see —— 

He plunged into science. The Reverend 
Alexander listened raptly, his scowl hug- 
ging every fold and hollow of his face. 

“Suppose we abolished the stables?” he 
interjected in a breathing space. Meade 
shook his head. j 

“Have to bar horses from the outside 
too. Farmers—driving in to market. 
Couldn’t be done. Not in this century any- 
way. Maybe in a couple of hundred 
years o : 

“What’s to prevent its being done right 
now?” Doctor Stark’s eye glittered like a 
dancing rapier point. 

“People that own horses would fight, 
that’s all. You couldn’t possibly 4 

“Couldn’t I?” The Reverend Alexander 
inhaled profoundly; his nostrils expanded 
like those of an eager racer at the barrier. 
“Couldn’t 1?” He groped darkly for a 
phrase worthy of the task before it. Gal- 
vin’s ardent letterhead came before his 


mental vision. He scowled joyously. “You ° 


watch my smoke!” he said. 


Iv 


| fy esses STARK wagged his head with 
emphasis and his expression of acidu- 
lated contentment deepened to a beatitude 
of bitterness. 

“No, sir. This is not an effort to benefit 
anything or anybody. It is a campaign of 
unadulterated destruction, and its single ob- 
ject is to exile the horse from Binchester for- 
ever. Weare grinding no man’s axes ii 

“But, doctor”—Mr. Joe McWhorter, 
Binchester agent for Titan Trucks, wore 
the aggrieved look of him whose magna- 
nimity isshamefully misconstrued—“‘you’re 
going to need all the help you can get to 
put this thing across.” 

“In the year 1897 I might have taken 
that view,” said the doctor. ‘I was then 
engaged in a peculiar bitter fight to close 
the gin mills of the village of Meeker’s 
Junction, in Iowa, and I accepted—gladly, 
I regret to say—a contribution of one hun- 
dred dollars from the manufacturers of a 
widely advertised nonalcoholic beverage 
known as Hoko-Soko. I will not dwell on 
the painful consequences, except to say 
that twenty-eight votes were cast for pro- 
hibition and three hundred and forty-six 
against it. I learned then not to attempt 
to combine destruction with anything re- 
motely suggesting self-interest. I shall ask 
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you to go out through the rear door, ¢ 
And if you truly desire to advance t 


pains to make his exit into the alley at t 
back of the temporary offices unseen of 
men. 

Doctor Stark snorted at the memory 
the episode. But in the main his spir 
were acidly exalted. Matters were shapi 
better than his first conception of his ta 
had ventured to hope. He had discover 
a situation radically different from t 
armed and vigilant opposition experien 
had taught him to expect. The foes he h: 
fought in his militant past had learned 
anticipate attack and had acquired in se 
defense some elements of strategy and ta 
tics. The horse owners of Binchester we 


confirmatory statistics dealing with less 
ills. The Antinoise Coramittee flung itse 
whole-heartedly into the fray, with tl 
declaration that shod hoofs and steel tir 


one powerful element after another. Th 
horse, under his manipulation, suddenl 
stood forth as the immediate and invitin 
target for every one of the diversifie 
groups of Binchesterians for whom Calvin’ 


where he stood. i 
Binchester, in token of its progressivs 
bent, was governed by a highly moderr 
commission of eight, with the mayor, sepa: 
rately elected, as a ninth and ex-officic 
participant in its counsels. Three of thesé 
commissioners represented the voters o 
Binchester. Six, including the mayor, hel¢ 
their seats by grace of one Martin Devery 
whose title and powers had mysteriously 
survived the reform charter, guaranteed b: 
its sponsors to wipe out all bosses forever 
Doctor Stark was perfectly aware that 
the three tribunes of the public would vot 
affirmatively on his ordinance and that t \e 
six others would placidly relegate it to the 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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je, unless his popular clamor could be 
agthened by something more effective. 
tin Devery in private life followed the 
ng of contractor. He enjoyed in his 
orate aspects the privilege of carting 
shester’s refuse to the river-bank dumps, 
of the four hundred and twelve horse 
,ers he was alone in a position for se- 
ty and calm. 

his situation would have caused the 
erend Alexander small concern had it 
| been complicated by the thought of 
jvin, whose progress toward recovery 
ing the early stages of the fight had 
) alarmingly rapid. Once Calvin es- 
2d from his room at the hospital, the 
sor knew, the Antihorse Movement 
ld suffer instant and abject collapse. 
must force the fighting to a decision 
iin the week. 


igraphs. He read them over, nodding 
tly as a phrase here and there impressed 
as touched with a pleasing hyperacid- 
The telephone interrupted him in the 
of departure. He listened impatiently 
Miss Alsopp’s statement that Mr. Ral- 
}1 had called to see him and would return 
Jeven. His scowl bit more deeply into 
wonted fissures. The affairs of the Bin- 
ster Realty Company annoyed him in 
se days by intruding thoughtlessly on 
sters of infinitely greater import. 
I shall endeavor to meet him there,’’ he 


1. 

.s he reached the street he sighed again, 
templating the eternal difficulty of si- 
[taneous service to Mammon and Right- 
sness. 

Martin Devery, discovered in the office 
his contracting establishment, displayed 
|t want of personal animosity with which 
ithe part of his enemies Doctor Stark was 
ectedly familiar. His joy of combat 
ired foes who gnashed their teeth at him 
‘orivate as well as in print, and he had 


fasuring each other cannily. Doctor 
utk came straight to his point. 

‘I felt it only just to warn you that I 
ire decided to attack you personally, 
\. Devery, and to give you an oppor- 
nity to avoid the consequences if you so 
ct.’ 

Devery nodded. 

‘That is generous,’’ he conceded. “‘ You 
ive impressed me as a man who fights 
i'd because he prefers to fight fairly. But 
'm rather accustomed to being attacked, 
‘ssonally and otherwise, and ——”’ 

‘I beg your pardon. You are not accus- 
ined to being attacked by me.’ Doctor 
ark spoke sharply. ‘‘You have dealt only 
ith so-called reformers of the enthusiastic 
‘oe; estimable people, no doubt, but 
‘akened by their effervescence. Invari- 
ly they scatter their effort, instead of 
‘tering it. They waste their energies in 
‘rahs. I do not. Possibly this prelimi- 
‘ry announcement will enlighten you. I 
1 planning to insert it in to-morrow’s 
pers.” 

mee adjusted eyeglasses and read 
yud: 

“There is one reason and only one for the 
lure of the commission to adopt the 
dinance ridding Binchester of the twin 
isances of horse and house fly. His name 
Martin Devery. Because he owns fifty- 
< horses and holds a city contract enabling 
m to extract four profits from their use, he 
\ll order the following six men to vote 
ainst the ordinance, and they will obey 
m, because they are more afraid of him 
an of you voters and citizens.”’ 

He skipped the names and read on: 

“Tf you are tired of tolerating this pesti- 
at partnership of horse, house fly and 
every you can end it at the coming elec- 
m by demanding a pledge from every 
ndidate for a commissionership to vote 
-ainst the stable, the fly and the boss.” 
Doctor Stark cut in once more. “That 
no more than a crude draft, but it may 
ffice to demonstrate wherein I differ from 
e usual reformer. You will observe that I 
mfine myself to one point—a negative 
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I am not for anybody. I am 


” 


one—you. 
only against Martin Devery. 

“‘T see.’’? Devery removed his glasses 
and polished them carefully. ‘It is an 
effective plan. I am willing to admit that 
you may beat me withit. Mass psychology 
is an interesting study, isn’t it? People 
who could not conceivably unite for any 
common purpose of construction will join 
delightedly to pull something down. Yes, 
you can make trouble for me if you print 
that advertisement and follow it up effec- 
tively.” 

He paused, and his glance consulted the 
doctor’s unrelenting glare. Something in 
his expression told the Reverend Alexander 
that he had read his man correctly. One 
great advantage of choosing wicked men 
for one’s opponents, he had discovered, lies 
in their universal preference for compro- 
mise. An upright foe, however misguided, 
cannot be bought, but the sinful have no 
troublesome scruples against the silver 
bribe. The doctor waited patiently, sure of 
his man at last. 

“Tt seems to me that this is essentially a 
case for concessions on both sides,” said 
Devery at length. ‘Admitting all your 
contentions as to the presence of horses in 
the city, the fact remains that this ordi- 
nance of yours will work a considerable and 
undeserved hardship on many people who 
have not committed the unpardonable sin 
of bidding successfully for a public con- 
tract. There’s young Danny Cleaver, for 
instance. He’s just bought out Tim Gee- 
han’s livery business. It took Danny eight 
years to save that money, and he’s married 
on the strength of his future profits too. 
Now ——”’ 

He studied Doctor Stark’s face for a 
moment. 

“Tt has occurred to me that you horse 
haters are possibly right about this ques- 
tion. I have been considering the use of 
trucks in my own business for some time. 
But Danny Cleaver and a few hundred 
others more or less like him aren’t so fortu- 
nately situated as I am. Suppose, for a 
moment, that you would consent to an 
amendment providing for a subcommittee 
empowered to appraise damage caused by 
your ordinance to legitimate private inter- 
ests, and to reimburse out of the general 
fund ——” 

He drummed softly on the table, watch- 
ing the implacable scowl adapt itself a 
shade more nicely to Doctor Stark’s face. 

“The Abolitionists precipitated the Civil 
War,” he said gently. 

“They won it.’”’ Doctor Stark welcomed 
the omen. 

“Yes. But I’ve wondered sometimes 
whether it wouldn’t have cost them less in 
the end to display a reasonable regard for 
other men’s lawful property rights. This 
amendment, for instance Ci 

“T’ll draw it myself,” said Doctor Stark 
abruptly. “‘Here. Now. You’re quiteright.” 

Twenty minutes later he shook hands, 
unashamed, with the pestilent copartner of 


the house fly and the horse. At eleven he 


was at his desk in the realty company’s 
office, already beginning to experience the 


sensations of his prodigious namesake. ' 


Binchester might still present new worlds 
to conquer, but this Alexander’s career was 
ended. In a mere tale of hours Calvin 
would reduce him to a mean lieutenancy in 
the detestable service of the brazen gods of 
Boom and Boost. He would sell real estate 
for his bread and butter. He achieved a 
frown of almost majestic gloom as he sub- 
mitted to the intrusion of Peter B. Ralston, 
to whom for two years Calvin had been 
vainly offering the disused factory of a late 
andsorely lamentedrotary-enginecompany. 

“Thought I’d go over that engine plant 
again,’ he announced. ‘‘Been thinking I 
might be able to use it after all.” 

Doctor Stark rose without enthusiasm. 

“T’'ll go out with you,” he said in the tone 
of one who makes a grudged concession. 
“But you don’t want it. You would have 
to remodel the entire floor plan.” 

“T know all about that.”’ Ralston was a 
gentleman of easy irritability, impatient of 
contradiction. ‘I guess I’m able to see a 
hole in a grindstone.” 

They drove out in the livery car for 
which Calvin contracted on a monthly 
basis, and knee deep in forlorn weeds sur- 
veyed the shell of the ill-starred rotary 
motor. 

“T knew you wouldn’t want it,’’ declared 
Doctor Stark. ‘‘Look at that roof!” 

““What’s the matter with it?” Ralston’s 
red-wattled jaw protruded. “‘A few new 
tiles and a little ground glass ’ll make her as 
good as new. Let’s go inside.” 
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““You’d have to knock out those walls,” 
said the doctor presently. ‘‘And the roof 
support scheme is all wrong too.” 

“‘T saw that the first time I looked at the 
place,’ said Ralston. He shook his head 
impatiently. ‘“‘You needn’t be afraid of 
putting anything over on me. It can’t be 
done. I know my way round.” 

He inspected the melancholy relic with a 
particularity which the doctor found hard 
to support, and which drove him again and 
again to invite attention to disadvantages 
the existence of which he had discovered 
from Peter B. Ralston’s pessimistic conver- 
sation during an earlier visit under Calvin’s 
ciceronage. Ralston turned on him sud- 
denly. 

“Look here, doctor, I know what I’m 
doing. I’ve got a verbal refusal till the 
first of the month, and I don’t care whether 
or not you’ve had a better offer. You can’t 
talk me out of buying this plant if I decide 
it’s what I want.” 

The doctor’s startled protestations of in- 
nocence fell visibly on unfriendly ground. 
They drove back in a perceptible silent 
hostility. The Reverend Alexander was 
conscious of a lively relief when they sepa- 
rated. Even a counterfeit salesmanship in 
his present mood was beyond his power of 
endurance. He was mildly surprised, but 
not greatly cheered by Ralston’s abrupt 
decision to buy the plant, announced defi- 
antly as he stepped out of the car. Hight 
hundred dollars in commissions meant 
nothing to the Rev. Alexander Stark, fac- 
ing a future dedicated to the business of 
building Binchester bigger. 

Even the news that the commission sit- 
ting in special session had unanimously 
adopted the Antihorse Ordinance failed to 
uplift him. Calvin was almost well. He 
reproached himself for permitting the as- 
surance to take on an aspect of melancholy. 


Vv 


“A ONE-HORSE town!”’ 

Calvin’s) voice was ominously low- 
ered. He gave the words the effect of blas- 
phemies, echoed awfully as the preamble to 
indictment. Doctor Stark quailing under 
his son’s terrible gaze remembered his 
crime too late. In the lust of battle that 
heinous letter had been forgotten in the 
files. He caught a glimpse, past Calvin’s 
shoulder, of a consciously virtuous expres- 
sion transfiguring Miss Alsopp’s counte- 
nance. Mechanically he identified her as 
the avenging goddess from the machine, 

“Did you dictate this—this letter?” 

“T—J’m afraid I did, Calvin.” 

; eS fist thumped the yellow mani- 
old. 

“Tf any other man on earth had said you 
could do a thing like that I’d have hit him 
on the nose,” he declared. “My own 
father—going out of his way to smash my 
business while I was on my back—going 
out of his way to knock the town I’m 
breaking my neck to build—when I trusted 


ou 
i The doctor shook his head. 

“Tt was an unpardonable thing, from 
your point of view. I don’t try to defend 
it. And yet if you could understand the 
underlying causes Ks 

“Understand!” Again the accusing 
thump. “It’s plain as.print! You just 
can’t help slamming something! You’ve 
got to knock or die.” 

Ralston interrupted him. The final for- 
malities in the sale of the engine works were 
of paramount importance, even in this mo- 
ment of red tragedy. Calvin pulled him- 
self together with an effort. Papers were 
signed and a check changed hands. 

“You’ve got a wonderful bargain, Mr. 
Ralston,” said Calvin. ‘‘At the price that 
plant is the best invest ——” 


“Forget it, Cal. You’ll have me backing 


out of it yet if you keep on with that line 
of talk.’’ Ralston grinned at his confession 
of weakness. ‘‘You’d have sold me that 
plant a year ago if you hadn’t rubbed me 
the wrong way with your everlasting praises 
of it. I wanted it, but I just couldn’t stand 
the way you went after me.” He nodded 
sidewise at Doctor Stark. ‘Your father 
had my number, all right. Never came 
near me after you got sick. Waited till I 
got ready to come in here and ask him to 
take me out there.’”” He chuckled. “Onto 
my curves, weren’t you, doctor? Telling 
me how the roof leaked and the partitions 
would have to come out and the plumbing 
was all wrong! You spotted me right off 
for an overdose of Cal’s boost medicine, 
didn’t you?” 

He shook hands with them both, clapped 
the doctor soundly on his angular shoulder 
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and puffed away, deed in hand. The doctor 
whirled to his self-defense. 

“That was what ailed me, Calvin, when 
I wrote that letter—just an overdose of —of 
that sort of thing.’’ He directed his index 
finger at the yellow placard. “I know I 
shouldn’t have yielded to an impulse like 
that, but it—it simply wouldn’t be denied. 
J—I meant to destroy the carbon. I’m 
sorry you stumbled on it.” 

“Stumbled on it!’? Calvin choked on 
the words. “That’s good! Read this!” 

He thrust a telegram toward the culprit. 
Doctor Stark absorbed its laconic message 
with a sense of catastrophe. L. B. Hackett 
would call on the Binchester Realty Com- 
pany early on Wednesday the twelfth. The 
calendar confirmed his stabbing realization 
that this was Wednesday the twelfth! He 
let the yellow slip flutter back to the desk. 
A thin, malicious inner voice admonished 
him: Be sure your sins will find you out! 
The degenerating effect of imminent dis- 
aster corrupted his mental process to a 
miserable play on the words. His sins were 
finding him in, an insane giggling fancy in- 
formed him. He winced. Across the desk 
Calvin refilled his lungs. The doctor bent 
his head to the impending blast. But Miss 
Alsopp intervened. 

““Mr. Hackett,” she heralded with a flick 
of her yellow eyes at the Reverend Alexan- 
der, who interpreted it in her own idiom 
and knew that he was about to get his. 
His what? He wondered numbly as the 
caller came in with the effect of a gust of 
boisterous wind, a vast vital figure, boom- 
ingly cordial. 

‘““Who wrote me that letter?” He 
glanced from one to the other. “I’ve been 
phase almost a month to meet the fellow 
that ——” 

“T wrote it.” The doctor spoke almost 
meekly. He felt that he owed all possible 
exoneration to Calvin. ‘My son, who is 
the head of the business, was ill at the 
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the trip East just to know you.” He 
rumbled with subterranean mirth. “I-bet 
I know that letter by heart. I’ve got it 


framed and I’m going to keep it hanging 
over my desk in the new plant. ‘A one- 
horse town! Show me its disadvantages in 
more detail!’ Say!” 

He reverberated inwardly again. His 
tone struck curiously on the Reverend 
Alexander’s bruised consciousness. After 
all, he reflected, Hackett was here. And 
with Calvin to exhibit Binchester 

“T wrote to about fifty towns we’d been 
considering,’ said Hackett. “And I’ve 
been trying to kick myself properly ever 
since. I drew the finest little collection of 
hot-air and hurray-boys bull-con ever as- 
sembled under one roof. I got so I was 
afraid to peek in the glass for fear I’d look 
as simple to myself as I figured I must look 
to the come-on artists that boiled into town 
on my trail! If it hadn’t been for that 
letter of yours ——” He wagged his head. 
“Say, if you ever helped thresh on a fine. 
hot-summer prairie till your throat was an 
inch deep with dust and you’d just about 
made up your mind that it wasn’t worth 
while to keep on trying to breathe, and 
then a belt slipped and you got a chance to 
sink your teeth in a nice, extra-sour, juicy 
lemon—get me? That letter was enough to 
make me swear I’d build our plant in Bin- 
chester if it broke the firm. Shake hands 
again. I got a car waiting outside and 
we'll go an’ have a look at some of your 
darned disadvantages in detail!” 

Doctor Stark ventured a cautiously 
oblique glance at his son. Calvin’s throat 
was moving feebly, and his eyes were wide 
and blank. He was clearly unequal to the 
situation. The doctor stepped manfully 
into the breach. 

“Of course I wrote in a—er—playful 
spirit,” he began, not altogether ingen- 
uously. “Binchester has many excellent 
features.” 

“You needn’t waste ’em on me,” said 
L. B. Hackett, lifting a monstrous palm. 
“Tt’s got one that I know about. The rest 
don’t matter. When I read that story in 
the Pittland paper yesterday I just about 
bubbled up and boiled over. A one-horse 
town, you said. But it’s a horseless town 
now—the first and only horseless town on 
earth! Why, just that line in our’advertis- 
ing is going to sell every truck we can turn 
out for the next ten years! Think of it— 
Atlas Trucks, Built in Horseless Town! 
I’m going to come and run this plant my- 
self, just to live in a community that’s 
fifty years ahead of the rest of the world.” 

He breathed deeply. 
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make your child look well-dressed. And at the 
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““As soon as we’ve got a site selected I 
want, to find the man that put that idea 
over,” he continued. ‘‘The account I saw 
didn’t mention any names, but a big job 
like that is always a one-man job.” 

‘‘My—my father did it,” said Calvin in 
quite a new voice. ‘“‘ It—it was all his idea, 
and he put it across single-handed.” 

Something like reverence smoothed the 
face of L. B. Hackett. He shook hands for 
the third time, humbly. 

“T might have guessed it,” he said. 
“The man who wrote that letter—what I 
wanted to see you about was this: I’m on 
the board of directors of the American 
Truck Association, and it struck me that 
maybe we could persuade you to make this 
horseless-town idea a national movement. 
Speaking unofficially I think I could offer 

ou 
id A ery of anguished protest from Calvin 
anticipated his father’s refusal. 


The Wail of tie 


OW this is the tale that a weeping 
chump 
Told to me one sad day, 
Of Geegle and Google and Gimp and Gump. 
Oh, he was a pitiful balled-up chump, 
And he sat and he wept on a hickory stump 
And opened his heart this way. 


Ye chump crieth forth his wrongs: 


Benevolent one, I’m an average man; 
I root for the flag and I do all I can 
In times of big doings. But here is my kick: 
I know I’m a hick, 
Right out of the thick 
High weeds of North Hickville; but then why 
not hand 
The poor hick some info’ that he'll under- 
stand? 
Why not give him news that is certified, see? 
Just so it’s plain news it ll satisfy me. 


Ye chump bloweth his nose and pro- 
ceedeth: 


One fine day there comes along 
A question burning hot; 
Senator Gimp is for it strong; 
Senator Gump is not; 
Senator Gimp says Gump is wrong; 
Gump, he cites the lot 
Of Old Dog Tray, who once lapped up 
This very identical selfsame cup, 
Then went astray 
And spent the day 
Kissing bartenders all the way 
From Umpty-fifth Street to the bay 
Along with an alley pup. 
Then they thunder 
And they fight, 
While I wonder 
Which is right— 
Statesman Gimp 
Or Statesman Gump. 
There’s the matter in a lump. 
Don’t forget that ’'m a chump. 


Ye chump hopeth for the best but expect- 
eth the worst: 


st I say to myself, ‘‘Now, son, look at 
ere; 
hire got a few brains and your eyesight is 
clear ; 
You've made a good living so far, and that 
shows 
You average well as humanity goes, 
In grasp and discernment and common horse 
sense ; 
So figure this out and get down off the fence. 
It’s easy, no doubt ; 
Just read and find out 
The dope that the statesmen of our happy land 
Are handing about, and then you'll under= 
stand.” 
Why, of course! They know it all, 
Statesmen large and fat and tall, 
First in peace and first in war— 
That's what we elect them for! 


He taketh courage and jollieth himself 
along: 


And so I sit down and begin to peruse 
The columns of weighty political news; 
But after the lapse 
Of some minutes—perhaps 
An hour and a half — 
A maniac laugh 
Sounds from my den and my wife rushes in 
And finds me beginning to gibber and grin 
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“Not fora minute!”” ‘He shook his h 
energetically. ‘‘ Binchester’s got first ca) 
my father—Binchester and the busi 
We’’—he swallowed and carefully avoi 
the doctor’s eye—“we’re just about t 
organize the firm—Alexander Stark, In 
porated.” : 

He subsided into a prevision of le 
heads andsignboards. ‘‘ Father of Horse 
Town—a good, snappy red. No—I’ve 
it! Alee Stark—The Man Who Put | 
chester on the Map!” 

Doctor Stark sighed faintly as he 
rendered to his destiny. They also bo 
he thought, who only stand and knock. 
glance wandered uneasily to the windoy, 
coated with its overlay of soot. Sloy 
his face composed itself in the grateful em. 
brace of a beatific scowl. In his soothed) 
spirit his astral fingers tightened on Thor, 
mighty weapon—debased now to a me 
builder’s tool, but still, happily, a hamm 


And bark at the paper and spit like a cat; | 
And when I am able I say, “‘ Look at that! 
Senator Geegle he favors these matte 
Senator Google he tears ’em to tatters, 
Senator Geegle he states a desire 
To mention that Senator Google’s a liar, 
And that settles that. 
But who can get fat 
And go ahead earning the monthly house r 
And keep up his regular war-tax per cent 
While knowing the future is held in the clu 
Of Senators Geegle and Google and such? | 
Maybe I’ve got 
A head like a squash, 
But nutty or not, 
I’m frightened, by gosh! 
For Senator Geegle says it is; 
Senator Google says it ain't; 
Till my head begins to whiz 
Round and round—and then I fa 


Ye chump swalloweth his tonsils 
gulpeth on: 


Benevolent one, in my youth was a shrine 
Built in my soul to fond heroes of mine; 
Statesmen they were, and I knew in my 
They were all-wise. But the long’ years unrol 
And bring disillusion. AcynicamI, 
For I’m bound to relate } 
IT believe that the fate 
Of the good ship of state 
Is held in the hands of large, dignified gu 
Equipped with the brains of some 4 
pies. 
He feeleth for his flask but findeth it 4 
ing, wherefore he lifteth up his voice ane\ 


Now tell me, I beg you with tears in my 
What kind of a chance have I got 
To tell which is truth and to tell which is 
And which is just plain tommyrot. 
For if the great minds of the nation don’t kn 
The ol they have studied profoundly, 
show 
Has an everyday fellow whose forehead is fla 
Whose head rattles round in aN umber Six ha 
I quit. I’m through. 
I know I’m a goat, 
For all I can do 
Is to walk up and vote. 
But which is the statesman, 
And which is the chump— — 
Senator Geegle 
Or Senator Gump ? { 
Show me the guy that will make it all cleat 
And I’ll go to the mat for that bird witi 
cheer— : 
And vote for him every day in the year! § 


Ye chump. at last findeth solace upo: 
gentle bosom of friend wife: ; 


My wife comes and Sid c to me, » 
“Why the sobs of misery? 
Have men treated you unkind? a 
Got your goat? Well, never mind, © 
Just get large and tall and fa. an 
Wear a dignified silk hat” — 
On a head that’s also fat— 
“Do not think, but make a noise, 
Just like all the other boys; Pt 
Learn how to cuss in a voice loud and heart 
All who belong to the opposite party ; } 
Whether they’re wrong or whether they’re righ 


Hush, little hushal tone you cry, 
You'll be a statesman by and by!” 
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For every building in town — 
Blabon Floors make for beauty, 
cleanliness, comfort and economy 


Borough, village, and town authorities having the responsibility and 
maintenance of the public buildings are beginning to recognize the superior 
qualities of Blabon Art Floors of linoleum. Their artistic beauty and re- 
markable durability are vital points to be considered by those having in 
charge the expenditure of public funds. K 


Auditorium of Town Hall laid 
with Blabon Art Linoleum granite 
pattern No. 317. - 


Blabon linoleums have already proven their value through years of 
service in city institutions. Their resiliency and quietness give them an 
especial advantage as floors of auditoriums, libraries, court-houses, churches, 
municipal buildings, and hospitals where distracting noise is thus eliminated 
from the tread of feet. 


Blabon Art Linoleums cemented to wood, concrete, or other foun- 
dations become an integral part of the building, and their durability approaches 
permanence. The colors of the inlaid designs and plain linoleum go clear 

through to the burlap back, and their beauty remains as long as the floor. 
Remember this in connection with the ease with which they may be kept 
clean and sanitary—then their economy of maintenance will be forcefully seen. 


Write us for illustrated booklet. Blabon dealers in cities and towns 
throughout the country will gladly furnish estimates for installing. 


Blabon inlaid parquetry pattern 
No. 162 makes a serviceable floor 
for the school room. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 69 years 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt- 
paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as 
linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor-coverings have a 
black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


Library floored with Blabon In- 
laid Linoleum tile design No. 352, 


Blabon Art Linoleum makes an 
al floor fora church. This floor 
1 plain rich green. 


Look for this label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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“‘What do you charge?” 

“What do you pay?” 

“Anything—until I get rested.” 

“You got a big garage?” 

“Big enough for our own car.” 

“Then I couldn’t come. I got to keep my 
automobile at the place where I live.”’ 

And the large form flopped down the 
steps and into a tin car, which gave an al- 
most human snort of disdain, 

“You haven’t opened your letters for two 
days!” prodded Monica’s mind. 

The worst was true. The important 
luncheon had occurred that very day. In 
the mail was a note reminding her of the 
invitation, which had been sent two weeks 
before. When the abject Monica called up 
she was icily handled by her would-be 
hostess, who had no children and 
lived in a hotel. 

Feeling soundly snubbed Mon- 
ica dived submissively into the 
pile of unopened envelopes and 
brought up an invitation to Fore- ? 
fathers’ Day Dinner. As she 
glanced over the program she drew 
a long anticipatory breath. The 
last dinner had been so dull—a 
senator had spoken for two hours— 
that this year the committee had 
rounded up all the brilliant speak- 
ers she really wanted to hear; a 
sort of galaxy of the best literary 
lions. She would accept at once, 
buy a new frock as soon as she 
could get to town, and trust toluck 
to have a cook and housemaid. 

As she ran down the hill to the 
letter box to post her acceptance 
she met Dorry’s husband, James, 
coming slowly along with a bowl 
which he carried almost rever- 
ently. 

Hello, ” he began in his blurry, 
half-bashful, boyish voice. 

He was a nice person, was James. 
Not that he often contributed any- 
thing constructive to the conver- 
sation; but he sat round with an 
air of quiet enjoyment that was 
a splendid antidote for nervous 
talkers. Moreover, he was so dog- 
gedly devoted that you could show 
him your very worst side without 
either appalling him or making 
him think any the less of you. 
James saw things astonishingly, 
from your point of view. Yes, he 
was extremely soothing. 

“Thought I’d trot round with 
some frozen pudding, Monica. I 
got chummy with the Gramercy 
chef, and he let me put in some of 
thereal thing. Where’llweeat it?” 

“Ts it too cold out here in the 
moonlight?” 

“Not for me. #55 ll bring the 
plates and spoons.’ 

When James returned he had a 
steamer rug, which he wrapped 
protectingly round Monica’s feet. 

“Bruce wanted to bring you 
this, but I made him stay and 
dance with Dorry. You know how 
mad she is about dancing, and I’m about 
as graceful as a wooden horse. Dorry and 
Bruce were imitating the kids—doing this 
cheek-to-cheek stuff, you know.” 

James laughed uneasily, as if he would 
like to be patted on the back and reassured 
about something. 

‘Bruce must be having the T. of his L.,”’ 
said Monica listlessly. 

The frozen pudding was delicious and 
she was too tired to care how much Dorry 
tried to flirt with Bruce. 

Dorry had always wanted Bruce, and 
James had been her second choice; a fact 
of which everyone was cognizant, including 
James, 

‘‘Well,”’ considered Monica inwardly, as 
she munched a bit of brandied apricot, 
‘“maybe if we move to the Gramercy 
Dorry will get Bruce—in the end.” 

If after all the years Dorry finally did 
carry off Bruce it would only be in line with 
the general way things were going. Every- 
one was so unaccountable! She glanced 
sideways at James, wondering if she would 
feel like flirting with such a dependable 
person—if she wasn’t so tired. As it hap- 
pened she caught James surveying her with 
the same look of appraisal. When their 
eyes met they laughed self-consciously, and 
James was guilty of a positive blush. He 
couldn’t flirt with Monica, because he had 
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ONE ROOM AND BATH 


(Continued from Page 15) 


no desire to flirt with anyone. You could 
enjoy yourself without being asinine, you 
know. 

“T think so, too!’”’ agreed Monica, as if 
she had read his thoughts. 

“Too bad we’ve lost all our pep!” re- 
marked James cozily. 

He began to feel absurdly jovial, just be- 
cause Monica didn’t expect him to flirt. 
Of course he would never have married 
anyone like Monica; she wasn’t beguiling 


She Glanced Sideways at 
James, Wondering if She 


““What’s the matter with it?”’ 

“Nothing. For, of course, I had no right 
to think that it would bea home.” 

“Almost no one can afford a home these 
days.” 

“So I observe. Look at all the young 
couples in town who live in one room and 
bath. They cook there, too, in the bath- 
room, except when they eat out at restau- 
rants. They pay enough for the one room 
and bath to buy a large apartment in a less 
central locality. One room and bath!” 
James was becoming strangely effusive. 
“A thousand rooms! A thousand baths! 
Everything seems to be turning itself into 
rooms and baths. Look at the old family 
mansions in New York. Yes, Monica, 
home life is certainly on the tobog! I 
almost sobbed aloud when I came down 
the street and realized that yours was the 
only house left where I could run in any 
time for any- 
thing. And now 
you're going! 
Even you have 
the room-and- 
bath craze. By 
the way, I no- 
ticed that the 
people who 
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- Would Feel Like Flirting With Such a Dependable Person—if She Wasn't So Tired 


enough or mysterious and naughty, needing 
forgiveness and balancing. On the other 
hand no community could go utterly to the 
dogs with Monica in its midst. 

“You’re thinking nice things about me!”’ 
she said. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I begin to feel.rested.” 

“Bruce took that room and bath for you 
at the Gramercy.” 

“He actually engaged-it?”” Far from 
experiencing the expected relief Monica 
fell prey to a thousand pangs. 

“Tt’ll be great—having you there!” 
said James, | “We shall get to be sharks 
at auction.” Though he spoke heartily 
See there was an emptiness about his 
Zes 

“Do you like the Gramercy?” 

“T was crazy about it for twenty-four 
whole hours. And then—well, I suppose it 
will seem all right when I get used to it.” 


rented our place have taken down the kid’s 
swing, and it reminded me that I forgot 
to inquire if they had plenty of good safe 
swings at Hallam Hall.” 

“All boarding schools are equipped with 
swings.” 

“T suppose so. Do you mind if I go in 
and prowl round your house?”’ 

“Not. at all. Go anywhere you like! 
One place is just as disorderly.as the next.” 

“Don’t care. Like it.” 

Through the windows Monica watched 
him wander dreamily from room to room, 
looking at familiar objects. At last he sat 
down at her grand piano and softly felt his 
way through an old song. James was a 
good musician, and though he could: play 
jazz like a professional it was an acquired 
taste. Dorry loved ragtime that rattled 
over the piano like a procession of ash carts 
on a cobbled street, with now and then a 
frantic wail, as if one of the ash carts had 


' good time!’”’ Bruce accused her at 
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run over a dog. As Dorry was not on hand 
to ery for jazz James played Chopin. But 
he stopped in the middle of his favorite 
nocturne to wander slowly upstairs. 
Then Monica knew that all this strolling 
aimlessly about and this piano playing had 
been camouflage; what James really wante 
was a peep at her sleeping children. She 
remembered how, in his own house, when 
ever James had been dummy at auction he 
had always gone upstairs to count th 
children and see if they were all there. 
They were so wonderful when they were 
asleep, he explained, that he feared they 
might be spirited away. Monica knew 
this sensation so well herself that she was 
sure James grudged every hour of every 
night his children spent away from him, ~ 
“Dorry said you were horribly tired, 
Monica,” he said when he rejoined her. 
“‘T don’t see why I get so tired!”’ 
“Neither do I, by thunder!’”’ Coming 
from James, of all people, this outburst 
was all the more unsympathetic. “But 
the point is that you do. And you can’t 
kill yourself. No one would advise that, 
I wonder where Bruce and Dorry are.” 
“Let’s go inside,” suggested Moni 
“T hadn’t realized how late it’s getting.” 
“You go to bed and I’ll go home.” 
“Tt’s much more restful to stay awake 
and sit with folded hands.” 
When the dancers appeared, somewhat 
too volubly apologetic, and very brilliant 
and overexcited, it was long past one. 
“T can get five thousand a year for the 
house!” exclaimed Bruce. ‘“‘ Had two offe | 
this evenin’. People will pay absolutely, 
anything to get a place to live.” 
“And you're coming to the Gramercy, 
Monica!” cried Dorry. 
“But they’re sae going to move in 
to-night, so let’s go home and let Mon-) 
ica go to bed.”’ And James hustl 


| 
| 
his pretty wife into the car. t ! 
| 


‘James’ only vice is his enjoyment) 
of his wife’s peccadillos,’” remarked 
Monica sagely. ‘4 

“Peccadillos nothing! Dorry’s 
sense. Life ought not to be all carkin 
care and responsibilities!’’ declaime 
Bruce. zy 
There was no dropping of his final 
g’s now; they were particularly dis. 

tinct and ominous. ry 
“Wish I could better my busines 
conditions as easily as you are going 
to shed your domestic cares,’’ he con 
tinued when Monica joined him, Sh 
had locked all the doors and put oul 
the lights. ‘‘ Women certainly do havi 
a cinch!” 
Though this time-worn masculll 
observation is almost never in any 
its variations received by a woman i 
silence Monica by a superhuman effor 
refrained from making the correlati 
reply. Instead of saying, ‘‘I’d like t 
be a man and walk out of it all, just a 
you do every morning!” she merel! 
murmured, ‘“‘I’m not so sure I wan 
the ‘cinch’ you offer.” 
“‘Meaning the Gramercy?” 
“Meaning the Gramercy. Jame 
Elliot doesn’t like it there.’’ ‘ 
“Oh, well, but you know James. Th 
fact that no one ever calls James Jim goe 
to show that he wouldn’t care for life at 
smart hotel. I always believed that Jame 
secretly likes to wash dishes. He’s a regula 
old betty about using the correct towel 
Don’t you remember those Sunday nig 
before the war when their maids were ou 
how James reveled in cleaning up? I ea 
see him now pottering seriously round t 
pantry in a gingham apron. My nami 
however, is not James, so let’s hie ourselv« 
ie the Gramercy and get a little fun out: 
ife. ” 4 


aS 


| 

The ensuing debate developed into or 
of those crises where you say things ye 
don’t mean just for the sake of going t 
other fellow one better. 

“T don’t believe you want me to have 
“There I work like a galley slave —” 

“T have no objection to anyone’s havit 
a good time. Didn’t I tell you I accen 
for Forefathers’ Day dinner?’’ : i 

“That last dinner was a frost! N 
again!”’ 

“They’ ve got a great bunch of spea 
this year.” 

Tired as she was Monica went dowrstil 
again to get the program and prove h 
point.’ (Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

‘And I don’t want to give up my home 
i move to the Gramercy!”’ 
‘Then I wish you’d clean up a little and 
; the plumber to fix the faucets.” 
At three o’clock they lapsed into sodden 
mee, which in Bruce’s case almost imme- 
tely became oblivion. Monica lay curi- 
sly quiet and wakeful. She remembered 
ng to call on a friend in town a few weeks 
*k, and instead of the old welcoming 
nified facade she found an unfamiliar 
nt consisting of a mixture of Gothic, old 
lonial and Rathskeller architecture. On 
: sidewalk, like a small company of 
diers, were lined up eighteen little wait- 

bathtubs. They stood on end, and 
ently they would be cemented into 
‘ious sequestered nooks, and the lovely 

family mansion would be no more. 
3, James was right, everything was turn- 
| into a room and bath. 
[he clock in the hall struck four. - In 
t a few minutes it would be six, and she 
ist hop up and take the cold plunge which 
» dreaded but without which she never 
id get through the morning. 
What would happen if she fell ill from 
sxrwork—provided, that is, that they 
n’t go to the Gramercy? She herself 
.uld be sent to a sanitarium or a hospital, 
children would go to Hallam Hall, and 
ice would move to the Gramercy and 
ace nightly with Dorry. Dorry would 
so sympathetic and everyone would be 
ch happier and more comfortable. It 
3n’t worth the fight she made every day 
ing to bridge things over until condi- 
4s were better, when her whole family 
uld be happier without her. Why not 
sensible, as Bruce said, and move to the 
umercy while she still had power to 
oy? The Gramercy would get Bruce in 
-end either way. 
And then suddenly out of the dark of 
, waning night there came over her a 
inite accession of health, strength and 
ality, just as if she had been away on 
est cure and had come back without a 
.ve in her body. It was as inexplicable 
‘t was real; it made her sleepless night 
hing, it set her afire with energy. She 
k her cold tub at five instead of six, and 
‘m moving softly about the house put 
ags in order by electric light. And she 
«ked a favorite breakfast. 
‘Perfect popovers,” commented Bruce 
sae ate his third. 
che morning sun was streaming through 
| many dining-room windows just exactly 
“hey had planned to have it stream when 
ly designed the house. The children sat 
tnd the board like hungry cherubs. 
‘I’m told that daylight never penetrates 
| Gramerey dining room,’ observed 
/nica, a remark Bruce pretended not to 
(Te 
’By the way, the Pritchards will be up 
(look at the house at ten o’clock this 
iming. They’re friends of Dorry’s. See 
frou can hold ’em to the five thousand 
ty offered last night.” 

’Are they anybody?” 
’Guess not. The old lady had on a 
‘mond stomacher. I never saw so many 
‘monds together, even at a jeweler’s.”’ 
de kissed her good-by, bear-hugged the 
}dren and started down the walk. 
cher from habit than inclination Monica 
uhed to the usual place to wave at him, 
liking that in his Gramercy-absorbed 
od he would forget her or give her one 
hose careless impersonal nods which are 
“se than nothing. 
‘o her surprise he turned, took off his 
i, bowed low in the sunlight, and then 
julged in an enormous friendly wink, a 
ik which fairly shouted: ‘‘What does 
thing matter as long as the children are 
and we love each other?” 
- Those were unusually potent popovers,”” 
‘ught Monica as, greatly elated by the 
'k, she rushed back to the table to finish 
« coffee and resume, meanwhile, her 
somary chant of ‘‘If you don’t eat that 
-al I can’t take you to the Hippodrome! 
nk your milk, Bruce. Every drop. 
(ry, now, all of you!” 
last the children were hugged, kissed, 
ddled with sweaters, tam-o’-shanters 
searfs, and bundled into the bus which 
ed for them every morning at half-past 


it. 
till buoyed up by the mysterious 
ngth which had come upon her in the 
at Monica walked on air, feeling as if 
weighed nothing. She washed the 
1e€s with a gay superiority, admiring the 
tern of the breakfast china. She made 
beds magnificently, shaking each and 
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every blanket separately in the sun. She 
washed and cold-creamed her hands, and 
moved the drawing-room chairs into hos- 
pitable attitudes just as Dorry Elliott’s car 
turned in at the drive. On the rear seat 
were wedged two people, who proved to be 
almost incapable of locomotion because of 
their many rich furs. 

When Dorry had helped pry them out 
the Pritchards came panting in and stared 
at Monica so searchingly that she was 
tempted to explain that it was the house, 
not she herself, that was for rent. 

Dorry was in one of her patronizing 
moods. She treated the Pritchards as if 
she had given them every cent of their 
wealth, and she led them from room to 
room, raving over Monica’s possessions, 
not at all abashed by the fact that they 
merely grunted in response. Monica her- 
self trailed along like an outsider. Finally, 
after the Pritchards had seen everything, 
including the stocking mountain, without 
coherent comment, they all sat down in the 
drawing-room, and a ponderous silence fell. 

“Well, Mr. Pritchard, speak up and say 
if you want the place!” said Dorry play- 
fully. 

Nobody had ever been playful with Mr. 
Pritchard before, and it went to his head. 
He cleared his throat, he fumbled in his 
bosom, he brought forth a monogrammed 
check book and a fountain pen, and then 
in a rich unctuous voice announced that 
he was prepared to write a check for 
the first year’s rent.. Whatever sum Mrs. 
Pryor named would go. 

Mrs. Pritchard, to whom Monica turned, 
having nothing to say, said nothing. Mrs. 
Pritchard disliked the effort of small talk, 
and in fact almost never said anything 
unless she objected, when she made up for 
lost time. 

“Old Man Pritchard,” as Monica began 
mentally to call him, wrote the date on the 
check, signed it, and waited. 

“Ten thousand!’ said Monica exorbi- 
tantly, in the hope of a refusal. 

Mr. Pritchard did not refuse. Not he! 
He shaded every letter of both words, and 
as he wrote Mrs. Pritchard watched him 
approvingly. Having torn the check out of 
the book Mr. Pritchard put it down on the 
piano with a rapturous sigh, as if to imply 
that life was too full for utterance. Then 
he turned to Dorry, desiring more play- 
fulness. Dorry, however, had lapsed into 
a pallid silence, explained by the fact that 
she and James had received only four thou- 
sand for their house. And it had two more 
baths than the Pryors’, to say nothing of 
that great billiard room. 

“Tf you’ll kindly have hubby call me up 
to-night and let me know when I can move 
in!” said Mr. Pritchard, replacing the 
check book with visible reluctance. He 
adored writing checks. ‘‘The sooner the 
better. Come on, girlie. Going to drive 
us back to the Gramercy?” 

And the disconsolate Dorry was obliged 
to depart with the walruslike pair. She 
waved a decidedly petulant farewell to 
Monica, who was overcome with a hideous 
distaste for the whole proceeding. She felt 
as if her house had been profaned. 

““You’re a mess of pottage!’’ she told the 
check Biblically as she put it in her desk. 
“‘T’ve sold my home and children for you. 
Perhaps I have even sold my husband to 
Dorothy Elliott.” 

Rushing up to the top floor Monica at- 
tacked the stocking mountain with a kind 
of savage repentance. Things never took 
so long as you thought they were going to. 
It was worrying about not having done 
them that was the whole trouble. As she 
deftly plied her needle Monica suddenly 
wondered who did the mending at Hallam 
Hall. Perhaps this was her last mending 
for months! Next week at this time she 
might be installed at the Gramercy. Yes, 
life was going to be very restful and jolly. 
She would have nothing to do, and no 
responsibilities. 

Just exactly how did one feel at night 
when one didn’t know the children were all 
right—know, that is, not from what paid 
caretakers said over a telephone, but from 
actual feeling of their foreheads and listen- 
ing to their breathing? What did people 
with no homes do on Christmas, the most 
wearing and wonderful time of the whole 
year? What would be one’s line of conduct 
toward a lady who night after night tried 
to ensnare one’s husband? 

There was no use, however, as the Irish 
proverb has it, in going out to meet the 
devil. Bruce had decided that they were 
to move to the Gramercy; it was the easy, 
sensible thing to do, and there was no use 
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feeling as if somebody had died or as if the 
foundations of society were crumbling, just 
because one more home was being given up. 
Monica told herself to be modern and meet 
existing conditions as other people did. 

“Parcel post!’’ yelled a masculine voice 
outdoors, followed by the blowing of an 
ear-splitting whistle. 

Out of the odds and ends of scraps of 
paper which someone had frugally saved 
came something which Monica had always 
coveted, never aspired to; a treasure that 
made her gasp with delight. Not everyone 
would have cared for it; perhaps many 
would have thrown it away as rubbish. It 
was the gorgeous old Dennison bedspread, 
woven by Monica’s own great-great-great- 
grandmother in Salem, ever so much more 
than a hundred years ago. Everybody in 
every branch of the family had wanted 
it, and now Aunt Sarah, that sprightly, 
worldly-wise spinster of sixty, had decreed 
that it should come next to Monica. It 
took no time at all to rush upstairs and lay 
it on the four-poster! Yes, it was a finer 
spread than any of those on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan or in any other museum 
Monica knew. 

A letter was pinned to the center of the 
spread: : 


“Dear Monica: Whatever hardships they 
had in Grandmother Dennison’s day, tem- 
perance wasn’t one. They paid the sexton 
of the church a dollar a year and a barrel 
of rum. 

‘Besides raising nine children and doing 
literally everything—did you know she 
weighed only ninety-eight pounds ?— Grand- 
mother Dennison made all the cherry 
bounce and wine for the neighborhood. 

“One winter after all the bounce was gone 
they turned the cherries out of the barrel 
in the side yard and the chickens found 
them. There followed a glorious carousal, 
which ended in the chickens’ dropping 
down, dead-drunk, all over the place. 
Knowing they would molt and lose their 
feathers your grandmother, with true New 
England thrift, resolved to save every 
feather. 

“She carried the intoxicated chickens into 
her warm kitchen, plucked every one bare, 
and then, in order that they shouldn’t die 
from cold, she made each one a red-flannel 
jacket and sewed it on. 

“Every time I read in the paper to-day 
how afraid people of all classes are of a 
little extra work I think of that one little 
chore of grandmother’s, which was typical. 
People nowadays are lazy! I don’t mean 
you, though, for you never had a‘lazy bone 
in your body. 

“Here’s another thing. You've always 
been urging me to come and spend the 
winter with you, but I’m not used to style 
or living where there’s five bathrooms. 
They say now that help is scarce even round 
New York, so if I won’t be in the way I'll 
come down for a few months to answer 
doorbells and telephones and stay in nights 
while you and Bruce go to parties. If I 
can be useful wire me, but if there isn’t 
anything for me to do I’d rather not hang 
round idle. 

“Old-maid aunts used to be handy in 
households, but maybe that’s different now 
too,” 


Every year, in a new evening gown, im- 
ported preferred, Monica had gone blithely 
to Forefathers’ Day dinner and applauded 
the doings of just such people as Grand- 
mother Dennison, without the slightest 
feeling of responsibility about carrying on. 
It had never occurred to her that she lacked 
the backbone to emulate them. And 
Grandmother Dennison hadn’t had electric 
irons and instantaneous hot water and 
vacuum cleaners and telephones; instead 


of labor troubles and Bolsheviks there had | 


been real live Indians with scalping knives. 

As she stood meditating and fingering 
the splendid old piece of handiwork Monica 
wakened to the fact that the mysterious 
strength which had so suddenly possessed 
her in the night was nothing more or less 
than a violent attack of good old-fashioned 
gumption. The instinct for home-making 
which she was about to thwart had asserted 
itself with fury. All her primitive impulses 
in fact had been outraged by the idea of 
bounding her days with one room and bath. 
The old bedspread became a symbol so 
inspiring that Monica wanted to jam on her 
hat, rush down to the busiest corner in New 
York, mount a soap box, and tell the pass- 
ing herds to give up everything before they 
succumbed to the prevalent mania for 
room and bath. 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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On Rainy Days 


Keeping children content- 
ed indoors is a problem 
met satisfactorily with a 
Buster Drawing Outfit. 
It offers instructive en- 
joyment. Price, $3.00. 


A set includes an accurate 
T-square, triangle, irregular 
curve, compass and drawing 
board. The same articles 
used by any draftsman (only, 
made for smaller hands): 
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On Sunny Days 


The Buster Bike is a real pal for 
growing children. It keeps them 
happy and healthy. 
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As the picture shows, two can ride. 
It can’t tip backwards. Notice how 
far to the rear the wheels are set. 
The saddle-carved seat gives plenty 
of leg room. Two wheels in front 
assure steadiness. Pedal-equipped. 
Gayly painted in red and green 
with goldenoak trimmings. Best for 
children from 11/3 to 6 years of age. 
Dealers: Get your share of profitable 


business that ads like this create. 


'e ready to supply customers who 
demand BUSTER Toys. Write for 
name of nearest dealer, 


Distributors: BUSTER Toys are win- 
ners! Write us for proposition 
and territory. 


Federal-Buster Corporation 
Pittsburgh 
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Dinner at Widow Douglas’ 


THE FIRMLY WOVEN FABRIC OF 
Tom Sawyers, and the unusually thorough 
needlework, seem to challenge belief in 
the fact that this better washwear costs 
no more than you usually pay. 


Through keeping a great mill constantly 
busy in weaving the dyed-in-the-thread 
fabric, material costs are greatly reduced. 


Through buying things by the million, 
much is saved on such seemingly minor 
things as the big handsome buttons and 
the decidedly superior trimmings. 
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Some of these savings must go to pay for 


; ' 
the exceptional needlework of every hem, . 
pocket, buttonhole and seam. 4 
Some unusual expense is also incurred, in | 
providing the generous fit that a real 4 
boy needs for comfort. 4 
But these added costs are more than off- - 
set to you by the economies, due to the a 
fact that the dealer can buy his Tom f 


Sawyers direct from the maker. 
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SUITS 
F 


LOOK FOR THis 
70M Sh THe NECK aeL 
o EVERY CARM 


a 


SHIRTS— 12 to 14 neck. RUSSIAN SUITS-—3 to 8. 

BLOUSES—6 to 16 yee: JR. NORFOLK SUITS—3 to 9. 

MIDDY SUITS—4 to 10. ROMPERS—-3 to 8. 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8. 


For dealers there’s a miniature sample trunk. From it 
you can make stock orders unhampered. With it comes 


a mighty interesting sales story. Better request it right 
away. 


Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas Los Angeles 
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(Concluded from Page 75) 

fuate that afternoon the sleek velvet- 
y ced clerk at the Gramercy called up and 
d her room would be ready for her the 
tt afternoon. 

‘Mr. Pryor will telephone to you to- 
jht!’’ replied Monica, with none of the 
jerence to which the clerk was accus- 


ned. 

Yes, she would need every bit of her 
p-box oratory to use on Bruce. No 
tter how simple it was to be eloquent 
h outsiders it was anything but easy to 
4 ve one’s own family. 

|When Bruce came in he found his wife 
itly gloved and aproned polishing the 
iss fender in the drawing-room. 
‘Thought you were all worn out!’ he 
ran apprehensively. Was Monica scrub- 
g brass in a fit of temper or to impress 
a with her fearful domestic burdens? 
was she in the clutches of one of her rare 
ubbing moods? ‘How do you feel?”’ he 
uired gently. 

‘Allright, thanks.” 

‘Er—did those fat people come and look 
the house?”’ 

‘Yes. Dorry brought them.” 

‘Then why so quiet? Did they balk at 
[> thousand?”’ 

‘There’s a check in the right-hand 
}eonhole—for the first year’s rent.” 
3ruce gasped gratifiedly. 


‘You are sure they didn’t think they 


ire buying the house?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

‘Did you notice that he has his coat of 
‘as on the check?” 

‘Yes, I noticed it. He has his monogram 
the outside of his check book, and the 
sae coat of arms in each corner. The poor 
{ boy hasn’t much ingenuity about 
snding money, has he?”’ 

3ruce sank into a chair and studied the 
5ce of paper in his hand. Monica con- 
‘ued to scrub. 

‘I wouldn’t bother with that brass, 
nica.” 

‘It isn’t any bother.”’ She spoke quietly 
>t with immense emphasis. 

‘You can’t mean that it is a pleasure?” 
Monica rose gracefully from her kneeling 
»sture, and stood before her husband, 
‘n and straight, with a fire kindling in 
n* eyes: 

‘What I am going to say will make you 

'y angry!” she began, mounting an in- 
‘ible soap box. If you told Bruce before- 
hid that he would be angry he delighted 
1showing you how broad-minded he was, 
21 that nothing could throw him off his 


p se. 

‘You will be perfectly furious!’ con- 
ued Monica, hoping that the usual 
.thods would work in the hour of supreme 


“Go ahead. Say anything you like after 
y ir real-estate deal with Pritchard.” 
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“T’m not going to let the Pritchards have 
our house! I’m not going to move to the 
Gramercy!’’ All the gorgeous things she had 
intended tosay about economics, thefamily, 
heredity, Americanization and the home 
instinct stuck in her throat. She couldn’t 
argue, as she had intended, any more than 
she could wind up melodramatically with 
the information that she would not give up 
her children. ‘Aunt Sarah’s coming down 
to help us tide over,’’ she finished tamely. 

Perhaps it was because Bruce sat staring 
at her so helplessly, perhaps it was because 
you never can say very much about things 
that go too deep with you, perhaps she was 
suddenly tired—anyway as she stood before 
him her knees began to shake under her 
like those of a boarding-school girl who has 
forgotten her piece. 

“That all?” 

“There’s a great deal more, but those are 
the outstanding facts.” 

Bruce fumbled in his pockets, found the 
cigarettes and lit one. He blew a lot of 
rings at Monica, until at last she put down 
the brass polish, removed her gloves, and 
caught one of his smoke rings on her finger. 

“‘T hope my decision hasn’t permanently 
paralyzed your vocal cords,’ she said. 
‘Being a lawyer, who has to plead in 
court ——” 

“Do you know what I was thinkin’— 
all the way out in the train?” Her heart 
leaped within her, for he had begun to drop 
his final g’s. 

“T recognize that as a rhetorical ques- 
tion.” 

“T was wonderin’—all the way—how 
I could possibly endure havin’ Dorry 
Elliott vamp round me every night.” 

“Were you?” 

“T was wonderin’ how I could get out of 
dancin’ the shimmy with her every night.” 

“Were you?” 

“And here’s another thing you didn’t 
think of, Monica. If we went to the 
Gramercy, what about the children?”’ 

“You said last night that the children 
were to go to Hallam Hall.” 

“But my dear girl, I’ve been lookin’ it 
up on the map; and it’s a hundred miles 
away.” 

CON ey aga 

“Yes. And you never thought how we’d 
manage about Christmas and the other 
holidays. Goin’ to live at the Gramercy 
isn’t feasible; it wouldn’t work out.” 

“Then you'd better motor right down 
and give up the room and return Mr. 
Pritchard’s check.” 

“There’s no hurry; I’ll help you finish 
the fender first. I feel just like doin’ a little 
polishin’.”’ 

Whereupon they both set to work with 
all their might. And it is probably safe to 
say that no other fender anywhere shone 
with the peculiar luster which that night 
touched the Pryors’. 
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Pure water is essential to health 
and efficiency. Costly reservoirs 
and filtration plants are built to 
provide it. Yet all this care is 
wasted if the water is served in 
unsanitary, wrong principled 
coolers in which dirty, germ- 
laden ice comes in contact with 
the water, or foul coils and fau- 
cets contaminate it. 


Xe CENTURY 


OOLER 


Pure drinking water served from 
a “‘XXth Century’ Cooler in 
oftices, hotels, stores and factories 
is a service that pays in better 
health, more and better work. 
This cooler is absolutely sanitary. 
The ice is held in a separate con- 
tainer and cannot come in con- 
tact with the water. No dust or 
germs from the air can reach it. 
It is drawn direct from the bottle, 
through a white porcelain cham- 
berandsanitary, dripless‘“‘C&H”’ 
push faucet, as cool and refresh- 
ing asa draught from a mountain 
spring — never unpleasantly or 
harmfully cold. 


The ‘‘Fibrotta’’ ice container is a 
non-conductor. It keeps the heat 
out and the cold in. ‘This cooler 
uses far less ice than others and 
quickly pays for itself in wce sav- 
ings alone. Made in several styles 
—rich mahogany finish—and an 
<“All-white’’ style for hospitals, 
sanitariums, etc. ; 
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The most allractive and service- ¥ 
able ‘‘X Xth Century’ Cooler for 
office, hotel and store use—our 
No. 560, mahogany finish. 

We also make an ‘‘ All-white” 
style for hospitals, as well as oak 
and embossed nickel finishes 


“C & H” DISPENSERS for soft drinks and beverages embody 


the same sanitary and economical features and are used at all 
good soda fountains. Wealso make pails, waste baskets, umbrella 
jars, cuspidors, etc., of ‘‘Fibrotta’’ that are exceptionally durable 
and sanitary. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Fibrotta’’ pails for home use. 


Write for our Cooler 
and Dispenser catalog. 
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Susan with all her insight did not seize my 
motives, nor was I able to interpret hers. 
Hence, we could not speak out! What 
needed to be said between us could not be 
said. And the best proof that it could not 
is, after all, that it was not. 

The conversation that ought to have 
taken place between us might not unrea- 
sonably have run something like this: 

Susan: Ambo dear—what is the mat- 
ter? Heaven knows there’s enough!—but 
I mean between us? You’ve never been 
more wonderful to me than during these 
past weeks—and never so remote. I can 
feel you edging farther and farther away. 
Why, dear? 

I: I’ve been a nuisance to you too long, 
Susan. Whatever I am from now on, I 
won’t be that. 

Susan: As if you could be; or ever had 
been! 

I: Don’t try to spare my feelings because 
you like me—because you’re grateful to me 
and sorry for me! I’ve had a glimpse 
of fact, you see. It’s the great moral 
antiseptic. My illusions are done for. 

SusAN: What illusions? 

I: The illusion that you ever have 
really loved me. The illusion that you 
might some day grow to love me. The 
illusion that you might some day be 
my wife. 

Susan: Only the last is illusion, 
Ambo. I do love you. I’m growing 
more in love with you every day. But 
I can’t be your wife ever. If I’ve 
seemed changed and sad—apart from 
Sister’s death and everything else that’s 
happened—it’s that, dear. It’s killing 
me by half inches to know I can never 
be completely part of your life—yours! 

I: 


[But I can’t even imagine what bab- 
ble of sorrow and joy such words must 
have wrung from me. Suppose a de- 
cent interval and a partial recovery of 
verbal control.] 

SUSAN: You shouldn’t have rescued 
me from Birch Street, Ambo, Every- 
thing’s made it plain to me at last. 
But I’ve already ground the mud of it 
into your life now—in spite of myself. 
You’ll never feel really clean again. 

I: What nonsense! Susan, Susan— 
dearest! 

SUSAN: It isn’t nonsense. You for- 
get; I’m aspecialist in nonsense nowa- 
days. Oh, Ambo, how can you care for 
me! I’ve been so insufferably self- 
satisfied; so childishly blind! My eyes 
are wide open now. I’ve had the whole 
story of what happened that awful 
night—all of it—from Doctor Askew. 
He thought he was psychoanalyzing 
me, while I pumped it out of him, drop 
by drop. And I’ve been to Maltby, 
too; yes, I’ve been to Maltby, behind 
your back. Ambo, he isn’t really cer- 
tain yet that I didn’t go crazy that night 
and kill your wife. Neither, I’m sure, 
is Mrs. Arthur. They’ve given me the 
benefit of the doubt, simply because 
they dread being dragged through a 
horrible scandal, that’s all. But they’re 
not convinced. Of course Maltby didn’t 
say so in so many words, but it was 
plain as plain! He was afraid of me— 
afraid! Icouldfeelhisfear. Hethinks 
madness is in my blood. Well, he’s 
right. Not just as he means it, but as 
Setebos means it—the cruel, jealous god 
of this world! No—wait, dear! Let 
me say it out to you, once forall. My 
father ended a brutal life by an in- 
sanely brutal murder, then killed himself; 
my own father. And I’ve never all these 
years honestly realized that as part of my 
life—part of me! ButnowIdo. It’s there, 
back of me. I can never escape from it. 
Oh, how could I have imagined myself like 
others—a woman like others, free to love 
and marry and have children and a home! 
How could I! 

I: Susan! Is that all? Is it really all 
that’s holding you from me? Good God, 
dear! Why, I thought you—secretly— 
perhaps even unknown to yourself—loved 
Jimmy! 

SUSAN: Jimmy? You thought—— 

I: I think so even now. How can I help 
it? Look. [And here you must suppose me 
to show her those first scrawled sheets, 
written automatically by her hand.] Per- 
haps I’m revealing your own heart to you, 
Susan—dragging to light what you’ve tried 
to keep hidden even from yourself. See, 
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dear. “A net. No means of escape from 
it. Toescape—somehow. Jimmy - 

[And then Susan would perhaps have 
handed back those scrawled pages to me 
with a pitying and pitiful smile.] 

SUSAN: 

[Author’s Note: This carefully written 
imaginary speech has been deleted in toto 
by Censor Susan from the page proof—at 
considerable expense to me—and the fol- 
lowing authentic confession substituted for 
it in her own hand. But she doesn’t know 
I am making this explanation, which will 
account to you for the form and manner of 
her confession, purposely designed to be a 
continuation of my own imaginary flight. In 
admitting this I am risking Susan’s dis- 
pleasure, but conscience forbids me to let 
you mistake a genuine human document— 
so dear to the modern heart—for a mere 
effort at interpretation by an amateur 
psychologist. What follows, then, is vera- 
cious, is essentially that solemn thing so 


“There — That’s Over. 


se to a truth-loving generation—sheer 
act.] 

Ambo dear, I can explain that, but not 
without along, unhappy confession. Must 
I? It’s a shadowy, inside-of-me story, 
awfully mixed and muddled; not a nice 
story at all. Won’t it be better all round 
if I simply say again that I love you, not 
Jimmy, with all my heart? 

[No doubt I should then have reached 
for her hands, and she would have drawn 
away.]| 

Ah, no, dear, please not! I’ve never 
made a clean breast of it all, even to my- 
self. It’s got to be done, though, Ambo, 
sooner or later, for both our sakes. Be 
patient with me, I'll begin at the be- 
ginning. 

I’m ridiculously young, Ambo; 
keep forgetting how young I am! 
infant prodigy, really; you and Phil—and 
God first, I suppose—have made me so, 


And the main point about infant prodigies 
is that experience hasn’t caught up with 
them. They live in things they’ ve imagined 
from things they’ve been told or read, live 
on intuition and secondhand ideas; and 
they’ve no means of testing their real values 
in a real world. And they’re childishly 
conceited, Ambo! I am. Less now than 
some months ago; but I’m still pretty bad. 

Well, back in Birch Street, before I came 
to you, when I was honestly a child, I lived 
all alone inside of myself. I lived chiefly on 
stories I made up about myself; and, of 
course, my stories were all escapes from 
reality—from the things that hurt or dis- 
gusted me most. There was hardly any- 
thing in my life at home that I didn’t long 
to escape from. You can understand that 
in a general way. But there’s one thing you 
perhaps haven’t thought about. It’s such 
an ugly thing to think about. I know it 
isn’t modern of me, but I do hate to talk 
about it, even to you. I must, though. 


Saying Things Like That Doesn't Help Us a Bit; it’s —Silly”’ 


You'll never understand—oh, lots of later 
things—unless I do. 

Love, Ambo, human love, as I learned of 
it there at home—and I saw and heard 
much too much of it—frightened and sick- 
ened me. It was swinish—horrible. Most 
of all I longed to escape from all that. I 
couldn’t. I wonder if anyone ever has or 
can? We are made as we are made. Yes, 
I longed to escape from it, but my very 
made-up story of escape was a disguised 
romance. Jimmy was to be the gentle 
Galahad who would some day rescue me. 
He had done battle for me once already— 
with Joe Gonfarone. But some day he 
would come in white, shining armor and 
take me far away from all the mud and 
sweat of Birch Street to blue distant hills. 
Artemis was all mixed up in it too; she 
was to be our special goddess; our free, 
swift, cool-eyed protector. There was to be 
no heartsick shame, no stuffiness in my life 
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any more forever! But it wasn’t Jimmy 
who rescued me, Ambo. You did. 

Only, when we’ve lived in a drea 
wholly, for months and months and months, 
it doesn’t vanish, Ambo; it never vanishes 
altogether; it’s part of us—part of our 
lives. Isn’t it? Gertrude was once your 
dream, dear; and the dream Gertrude hag 
never really vanished from your life, and 
never will. Ah, don’t I know! k 

Well, then, you rescued me; and you and 
Phil and Maltby and Sister and books and 
Hillhouse Avenue and France and Italy 
and England, and my magic circle—every- 
thing—crowded upon me and changed me 
and made me what I am, if I’m anything 
at all! But Birch Street had made me first; 
and my dreams. 

Ambo, I can never make you know what 
you’ve been to me, never! Cinderella’s 
prince was nothing beside you, and m 
Galahad Jimmy a pale phantom! I shan’t 
try. And I can never make you know what 


a wild confusion of storm you sent. 
whirling through me when I first felt 


the difference in you—felt your need 
of me. You meant me not to feel that, 
Ambo; but I did. I was only seven- 
teen. And my first reaction was all 
passionate joy, a turbulent desire to | 
give, give, give—and damn the conse- 
quences! It was, Ambo. I loved you. 

But given you and me, Ambo, that 
couldn’t last long. You’re too moral, 
and I’m too complicated. My inner 
pattern’s a labyrinth, full of queer 
magic; simple emotions soon get lost 
in me, lost and transformed. And 
please don’t keep forgetting how young 
I was, and still am; how little I could | 
understand of all I was conceited: 
enough to think I understood! Well, 
dear, I saw you struggling to suppress 
your love for me as something wrong, 
unworthy, something that could only 
harm us both. And then all that first, | 
swift, instinctive joy went out of me, 
and my old fear and distrust of what 
men call love seized me again. “‘Stuf- 
finess, stuffiness everywhere—it leads 
to nothing but stuffiness!’”’ I said. “I 
hateit. I won’tlet it rule my life. The 
great thing is to keep clear of it, clean 
of it, aloof and free!”? The old Arte- 
mis motive swept through me again 
like a bracing hill wind—but it came in 
gusts; and there were days—weeks, 
Ambo—when I simply wanted to be 
yours. And one night I threw myself 
into your arms. 

But the next day I was afraid again. 
The phrase “‘passion’s slave’ got into 


our wretched difficulties was for Ger 
trude toreturn to herhome? At least 
thatwouldendthings. Butyou couldn’ 
have said that to yourself if Gertrud 
had been really repulsive to you. Thi 
old dream had fluttered its tired wings 
once, Ambo; you know it had! 
And so I flopped again, dear! I was sic) 
of love; I hated love! I said to myself, “ 
won’t have this stupid, brutal, instinctiv 
thing pushing and pulling me about lik 
this! I’ll rule my own life, thanks—m 
own thoughts and dreams! Freedom’s th 
thing—the only good thing in life. I’llb 
free! Ambo, too, must learn to be frei 
We can only share what’s honestly best i 
both of us when at last we are free!” 
My Galahad Jimmy had turned up agai: 
too. Perhaps that had something to d| 
with my final fiercest revolt against yor 
I don’t know. He was all I had wanted hii 
to be, Ambo. Oh, he had his white, shinin 
armor on, bless him! But I didn’t war 
him to rescue me, for all that; not in th 
old way. I was just glad my dream boy ha 
come a little true; that’s all. You wel 
jealous of him, weren’t you? Confes' 
You needn’t have been. 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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iver honestly faced. Suddenly my father 
se from the dead! Suddenly I was forced 


1? 
- 


s I must—I must 
Dear, from that time on a sort of demon 
me kept suggesting: “Jimmy—Jimmy’s 
he solution! He’s almost in love with you 
low; all he needs is a little encouragement. 
fou could manage it, Susan. You could 
ingage yourself to Jimmy; and then you 
iould string him along! You could make 
+ an interminable engagement, years and 
‘ears of it, and break it off when Ambo was 
thoroughly discouraged or cured; you’re 
Jever enough for that. And Jimmy’s 
agenuousness itself. You could manage 
‘immy.” Oh, please don’t think I ever 
leally listened to my demon, was ever 
‘empted by him! But I hated myself for 
‘he mere fact that such thoughts could even 
secur tome! They did, though, more than 
once; and each time I had to banish them, 
‘hrust them down into their native dark- 


1ess. 

) But they didn’t die there, Ambo; they 
lived there, a hideous secret life, lying in 
wait to betray me. They never will betray 
me, of course; I loathe them. But they can 
till stir in their darkness, make themselves 
<nown. That’s what the references to 
Jimmy mean,-Ambo, in those pages il 
scribbled in my trance; and that’s all they 
nean. For I don’t love him; ‘I love you. 

- But I can’t marry you, ever. I can’t. 
That black strain concentrated in my 
father—oh, it must die out with me! 
Just as Sister’s line ended with her. She 
ran away from the one love of her life, 
Ambo—just as I must run away from you. 
You never knew that about Sister. But I 
knew it. Sonia told me. Sister told her the 
week before Sonia married. Sister felt then 
that Sonia ought to run away from all that, 
as she had. But Sonia wouldn’t listen. 


- “Good for Sonia!” I might then have 
ried out. ‘‘God bless her! Hasn’t she 
made her husband happy? Aren’t her chil- 
dren his pride? Why in heaven’s name 
should she have denied herself the right to 
live! And for a mere possibility of evil! 
As if the blood of any human family on 
earth were wholly sound, wholly blameless! 
Sonia was selfish, but right, dear; and 
‘Miss Goucher was brave, but wrong! So 
‘are you wrong! Actually inherited feeble- 
mindedness, or insanity, or disease—that’s 
‘one thing; but a dread of mere. future 
possibilities, of mere supposed tendencies! 
Good Lord! The human race might as well 
‘commit suicide en bloc! It’s you I love— 
Snag as you are. And you say you 
love me. Well, that settles it!” ‘ 
But who knows? It might have settled 
it and it might not, could ,any such 
imaginary conversation conceivably ‘have 
taken place. It did not take place. . We are 
dealing, worse luck, with history. =. __ - 
Perhaps four weeks after Miss. Gouch- 
er’s death one little conversation, just 
skirting these hidden matters,‘ did’ take 
place between us; but how different was 
its atmosphere, and how drearily different 
its conclusion. You will understand: it 
better now that—like a theater audience 
or like-God—you are in full possession of 
Susan’s facts and of mine; but I fear it will 
interest you less. To know all may some- 
times be to forgive all, but more often, alas, 
it is to be bored by everything. 


J) 


THE SATURDAY 


[Firmly inserted note, by Susan: “‘Rub- 
bish! It’s only when we think we know it 
all, and don’t really, that we are bored.”’] 

I had taken Susan for dinner that night 
to a quiet hotel uptown where I knew the 
dining room, mercifully lacking an orches- 
tra and a cabaret, was not well patronized, 
though the cooking was exceptionally good. 
At this hotel by a proper manipulation of 
the head waiter it is often possible to get a 
table a little apart from the other diners— 
an advantage, if one desires to talk inti- 
mately without the annoyance of being 
overheard. It troubled me to find Susan’s 
appetite practically nonexistent; I had or- 
dered one or two special dishes to tempt 
her, but I saw that she took no pleasure in 
them, merely forcing herself to eat so as 
not to disquiet me. She was looking badly, 
too, all gleamless shadow, and fighting off 
a physical and mental languor by a stub- 
born effort which she. might have con- 
cealed from another, but not from me. It 
was only too plain to me that her wish was 
to keep the conversation safely away from 
whatever. was busying and saddening her 
private thoughts. In this, till the coffee 
was placed before us, I thought best to 
humor her, and we had discussed at great 
length the proper format for her first book 
of poems, which was to appear within the 
next month. ~Also, we had discussed Hey- 
wood Sampson’s now rapidly maturing 
plans for his new critical review. 

“He really wants me on his staff, Ambo, 
and I really want to be on it—just for 
the pleasure of working with him. It’s 
an absolutely unbelievable chance for me! 
And yet 

“And yet Is there any reason why 
you shouldn’t accept?” 

“At least two reasons, yes. 
both of them will surprise you.” 

“T wonder.” 

“Won't they? If not, Ambo, you must 
suppose you’ve guessed them. What are 
they?” 

Susan rather had me here. I had not 
guessed them, but wasn’t willing to admit 
even to myself that I could not if I tried. 
I puckered my brows, judicially. 

“Well,” I hesitated, ‘““you may very 
naturally feel that Dax is too plump a bird 
in the hand to be sacrificed for Heywood’s 
slim bluebird in the bush. Any new publi- 
cation’s a gamble, of course. On the other 
hand, Heywood isn’t the kind to leave 
his associates high and dry. Even if the 
review should fail, hell stand by you some- 
how. He has a comfy fortune, you know; 
he could carry on the review as a personal 
hobby if he cared to. 

Susan smiled, gravely shaking her head: 
“Cold, dear; stone cold. I’m pretty mer- 
cenary these days, but I’m not quite so 
mercenary as that. Now I’ve discovered 
that I can make a living, I’m not nearly 
so interested in it; hardly at all. It’s 
the stupid side of life, always; I shouldn’t 
like it to make much difference to me now, 
when it comes to real decisions. I did 
want a nice home for Sister, though. As 
for me, any old room most anywhere will 
do. It will, Ambo; don’t laugh; I’m in 
earnest. But what’s your second guess?”’ 
she added quickly. 

“You’ve some writing you want to do— 
a book, maybe? You're afraid the review 
will interfere?” 

_ “Ah, now you’re a tiny bit warmer! I 
am afraid it will interfere, but in a much 
deeper way than that; interfere with me.” 

“T don’t quite follow that, do I?” 

“‘Good gracious, no—since you ask. It’s 


I’m afraid 


simple enough, though—and pretty vague. | 


” 


Only it feels important—here. 
instant her hand just touched her breast. 
“T-hate so to be roped in, Ambo, have 
things staked out for me—spiritually, I 
mean. Mr. Sampson’s a darling; I love 
him!. But he’s a.great believer in ropes 
and stakes and fences—even’ barbed wire. 
I’m beginning to see. that the. whole idea 
of his review is a scheme for mending polit- 


For an : 


ical and moral and social fences, stopping | 
up gaps. in them made by’ irresponsible | 
idealists—anarchists, revolutionary social- | 


ists—people . like “that. 
really! There! 
prised.””_- oor 
ge ‘was; but I.smiled. . 
since? Overnight?” ~ ie 
’ £Not red,” answered Susan, with bravely 
forced’ gayety;,“‘pinkish, say! ,'I haven't 
fixed on my special shade till I’m sure it 
becomes me.” 

“It’s certain to do that, dear.” 

She bobbed me a little bow across the 
cloth, much in the old happy style—alas, 


People like~me, | 
~ Now you do look. sur- | 


‘You’ve turned red, Susan? ‘How long | 
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not quite. ‘‘But I never did like washed- 
out colors,’ she threw in for good measure. 

“You are irresponsible then! Suppose 
Phil could hear you—or Jimmy? Jimmy’d 
say your Greenwich Village friends were 
corrupting you. Perhaps they are?” 

“‘Perhaps they are,” echoed Susan, “‘but 
I think not. I’m afraid it goes farther 
back, Ambo. It’s left-over Birch Street; 
that’s what it is. So much of me’s that. 
All of me, I sometimes believe.” 

“Not quite. You'll never escape Hill- 
house, either, Susan. You’ve had both.” 

“Yes, I’ve had both,” she echoed again, 
almost on a sigh, pushing her untasted 
demi-tasse from her. 

Suddenly her elbows were planted on the 
cloth before her, her face—shadowed and 
too finely drawn—dropped between her 
hands, her eyes sought and held mine. 
They dizzied me, her eyes. 

“Ambo,” she said earnestly, “‘I suppose 
I’m a dreadful egotist, but more and more 
I’m feeling the real me isn’t a true child of 
this world! I love this world—and I hate 
it. I don’t know whether I love it most or 
hate it most. I bless it and damn it every 
day of my life—in the same breath often. 
But sometimes I feel I hate it most—hate 
it for its cold dullness of head and heart! 
Why can’t we care more to make it worth 
living in, this beautiful, frightful world! 
What’s the matter with us? Why are we 
what we are? Half angels—and half pigs 
or goats or saber-toothed tigers or snakes! 
Each and every one of us, by and large! 
And oh, how we do distrust our three- 
quarter angels—while they’re living any- 
way! Dreamers—mad visionaries—social 
rebels—outcasts! Crucify them, crucify 
them! Time enough to worship them— 
ages of to-be-wasted time enough—when 
they’re dead!’”’ She paused, still holding 
my eyes, and drawing in a slow breath, a 
breath that caught midway and was al- 
most a sob; then her eyes left mine. 

“‘There—that’s over. Saying things like 
that doesn’t help us a bit; it’s—silly. 
And half the idealists are mad, no doubt, 
and have plenty of pig and snake in them 
too. I’ve simply coils and coils of unregen- 
erate serpent in me—and worse. Oh, 
Ambo dear—but I’ve a dream in me be- 
yond all that, and a great longing to help 
it come true. But it doesn’ t—it won’t. 
T’m afraid it never will—here. Will it there, 
Ambo? Is there a there? Have we got all 
of Sister that clean fire couldn’t take shut 
up in that tiny vase?” 

‘We can hope not, at least,” I replied. 

“‘Hope isn’t enough,” said Susan. “Why 
don’t you say you know we haven’t! I 
know we haven’t. I do know it. It’s the 
only thing I—know!” 

A nervous waiter sidled up to us and 
softly slipped a small metal tray onto the 
cloth beside me; it held my bill, carefully 
turned face downward. 

“ Anything more, sir?”’ he murmured. 

“A liqueur?” I suggested to Susan. 
She sat upright in her chair again, with a 
slight impatient shake of the head. 

I ordered a cigar and a fine champagne. 
The waiter, still nervously fearful of hav- 
ing approached us at a moment when he 
suspected some intimate question of the 
heart had grown critically tense, faded 
from us .with the slightest, discreetest 
cough of reassurance. He was not one, he 
would have us know, to obtrude material 
considerations when they were out of place. 

“No; /I can’t go with Mr. Sampson,” 
Susan was saying; ‘‘and he'll be hurt— 
he won’t be able to see why. But I’m not 
made to be an editor—of anything. Edi- 
tors have to weigh other people’s words. 
I can’t even weigh my own. And I talk of 
nothing but myself. Ugh!” 

“You're . tired. out, overwrought,” I 
stupidly began. cs ; 

“Don’t tell me so!” cried Susan. “If 
I should believe you I’d be lost.” 

“But,” I blundered on, “‘it’s only com- 
mon sense to let down a little, at such. a 
time. . If.you’d only take a,real rest ——” 

“There is no such, thing,” said Susan. 
‘“‘We.just struggle on and on. It’s rather 
awful, isn’t it?” ,And. presently, very 
quietly, as if to herself, she said over.those 
words, - surely. among the ‘saddest and 
loveliest. ever written’ by mortal man: 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
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“To sea,’ she repeated; ‘‘to sea. As if 
the sea itself knew rest! Now please pay 
your big fat bill from your nice fat pocket- 
book, Ambo; and take me home.” 

“Tf I only could!” was my despairing 
thought; and I astounded the coat-room 
boy as I tipped him by muttering aloud, 
“Oh, damn Jimmy Kane!” 

“Yes, sir—thank you, sir—I will, sir,” 
grinned the coat-room boy. 

On our way downtown in the taxi Susan 
withdrew until we reached her West Tenth 
Street door. ‘‘Good night, Ambo,” she 
then said; ‘“‘don’t come with me; and 
thank you for everything—always.” I 
crossed the pavement with her to the lout- 
ish brownstone front stoop of the boarding 
house; there she turned to dismiss me. 

“You didn’t ask my second reason for 
not going on the review, Ambo. You must 
know it, though, sooner or later. I can’t 
write any more—not well, I mean. Even 
my Dax paragraphs are falling off; Hadow 
Bury mentioned it yesterday. But noth- 
ing comes. I’msterile, Ambo. I’m written 
out at twenty. Bless you. Good night.” 

“Susan,” I cried, ‘‘come back here at 
once!” But she just turned in the door- 
way to smile back at me, waved her hand, 
and was gone. 

IT was of two minds whether or not to 
follow her. Then, “A whim,’ I thought; 
“the whim of a tired child. And I’ve 
often felt that way myself—all writers do. 
But she must take a vacation of some 
kind—she must!’’ She did. 


XXXI 
i WOKE up the next morning, broad 

awake before seven o’clock, a full hour 
earlier than my habit. I woke to find my- 
self greatly troubled by Susan’s, parting 
words of the night before, and lay in bed 
for perhaps twenty minutes turning them 
over fretfully in my mind. Then I could 
stand it no longer and rose, bathed, dressed 
and ate my breakfast in self-exasperating 
haste, yet with no very clear idea of why 
I was hurrying or what was to follow. I 
had an appointment with my lawyer for 
eleven; I wasto lunch with Heywood Samp- 
son at one; after lunch—my immediate 
business in town being completed—I had 
purposed to return to New Haven. 

Susan would be expecting me for my daily 
morning call at half past-nine. That call 
was a fixed custom between us when I was 
stopping in New York. It seldom lasted 
over twenty minutes and was really just an 
opportunity to say good morning and ar- 
range conveniently for any further plans 
for the day or evening. But it was now 
only a few minutes past eight. No matter. 
Susan was both a nighthawk and a lark, 
retiring always too late and rising too 
early—though it must be said she seemed 
to need little sleep; and I felt that I must 
see her at once and try somehow to en- 
courage her about her work and bring her 
back to a more reasonable and normal point 
of view. ‘‘Overstrain,’’ I kept mumbling 
to myself, idiotically enough, as I charged 
rather than walked down Fifth Avenue from 
my hotel: ‘Overstrain—overstrain.”’ 

However, the brisk physical exertion of 
my walk gradually quieted my nerves, and 
as I turned west on Tenth Street I was 
beginning to feel a little ashamed of my 
unreasonable anxiety, was even beginning 
to poke a little fun at myself and preparing 
to amuse Susan if I could by a whimsical 
account of my morning brainstorm. I had 
now persuaded myself that I should find 
her quietly at work, as I so usually did, and 
quite prepared to talk things over more 
calmly. I meant this time to make a su- 
preme effort, and really hoped to persuade 
her to do two sensible things: First, to ac- 
cept Heywood Sampson’s offer; second, to 
give up all.other work for the present and 
get a complete rest and change of scene 
until her services were needed for the re- 
view. That would not be for six or eight 
weeks at the very least. 

And I at last had a plan for her.. You 
may, or may not remember that Ashton 
Parker was a famous man thirty years ago; 
they called him Hyena Parker in Wall 
Street, and no doubt he deserved it; yet he 
faded gently out with consumption like any 
spring poet, having turned theosophist to- 
ward the’end and made his peace with the 
Cosmic Urge. Mrs. Ashton Parker is an 
aunt of mine, long a widow, and a most de- 
lightful, easy-going, wide-awake and sym- 
pathetic old lady, who has made her home 
in Santa Barbara ever since her husband’s 
death there. Her Spanish villa and gardens 
are famous, and her always kindly eccen- 
tricities scarcely less famous than they. 
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Wet Weather Walking Comfort 


(Har fine feeling of dry feet on a wet day is 
the lot of the men who wear AIR-PEDS. Out 
and around they go with that springy, buoyant, 
sure-footed tread—never a thought of slipping or 
skidding. 


AIR-PEDS though new are a highly perfected de- 
velopment of an old idea. They apply the rubber- 
heel principle to the entire shoe, but being made in 
three pieces, cannot crack and won’t draw the foot. 


Furthermore, AIR-PEDS 


Save the Shoes 


and preserve their original shape 


Many a time you have been caught in a storm without 
foot protection—but with AIR-PEDS your feet keep dry 
despite the weather. 


Thousands in all walks of life—whose very existence de- 
pends upon the condition of their feet—are wearing AIR- 
PEDS and know their ground-gripping comfort. 


Get shod with AIR-PEDS—and smile! 


»~ Ped. 


TRADE MARK 
Apply the rubber-heel principle to the entire shoe 


PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc., 35 w. 39th st. NEW YORK 


If your shoe store 
or cobbler cannot 
supply you, send 
us $2.00, outline 
of your shoe, its 
color, and your 
dealer’s name. 


AIR-PEDS are 
made of new, qual- 
ity rubber (black 
or tan). They cost 
$2.00 the set, and 
are easily and 
quickly attached. 
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I could imagine no one more certain to capti- 
vate Susan or to be instantly captivated by 
her; and though I had not seen Aunt Belle 
for more than ten years I knew I could 
count on her in advance to fall in with my 
plan. Herhospitality isnotoriousand would 
long since have beggared anyone with an 
income less absurd. Susan should go there 
at once, for a month at least; the whole 
thing could be arranged by telegraph. Why 
in heaven’s name hadn’t I thought of and 
insisted upon this plan before! 

Miss O’Neill in person opened the front 
door to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt!” she wailed. ‘‘Thanks 
to goodness you're here early. I can’t do 
nothing with Togo. He won’t eat no break- 
fast, and he won’t let nobody touch him. 
He’s sitting up there like a—I don’t know 
what, with his precious tail uncurled and 
his head sort of hanging down—it’ll break 
your heart to look at him! I can’t bear to 
myself, though I’d never no use for the 
beast, neither liking nor disliking! He’s 
above his station, I say. But what with 
all And I’ve got to get that room 
cleared and redone by twelve, feelings or no 
feelings, and Gawd knows feelings will enter 
in! Not half Miss Susan’s class either, the 
new party just now applied, and right be- 
side my own room, too, though well recom- 
mended, so I can’t complain!” 

I broke through her dusty web of words 
with an impatient ‘‘ What on earth are you 
talking about, Miss O’Neill?” 

“You don’t know?” she gasped. ‘‘You 
don’t ds 

“T most certainly do not. Where’s Miss 
Susan?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt! If I’d-a knowed she 
hadn’t even spoke to you! And you with 
her all evening—treating to dinner and all! 
But thank Gawd it’s a reel lady she went 
away with! Miss Leslie, in her big limou- 
sine that’s often been here! That I can 
swear to you with my own eyes!” 

Susan was gone, and gone beyond hope 
of an immediate return. There is no need 
to labor the details of her flight. A letter 
left for me with Miss O’Neill gives all the 
surface facts essential. 


“Dear Ambo: Try not to be angry with 
me; or too hurt. When I left you last night 
I decided to seize an opportunity which had 
to be seized instantly or not at all. Mona 
Leslie has been planning for a long Euro- 
pean sojourn all winter, and for the past 
two weeks has been trying to persuade me 
to go with her as a sort of overpaid com- 
panion and private secretary. She has 
dangled a salary before me out of all propor- 
tion to my possible value to her, but—never 
feeling very sympathetic toward her sudden 
whimsiand moods—that hasn’t tempted me. 

“Now, at the eleventh hour, literally, this 
chance for a complete break with my whole 
past and probable future has tempted me, 
and I’ve flopped. You’ve been urging my 
need for rest and change; if that’s what 
I do need this will supply it, the change at 
least—with no sacrifice of my hard-fought- 
for financial independence. It was the 
abysmal prospect, as I came in, of having 
to go straight to my room—with no Sister 
waiting for me—and beat my poor type- 
writer and poorer brains for some sparks 
of wit—when I knewin advancethere wasn’t 
a spark left in me—that sent me to the 
telephone. 

“Now I’m packed—in half an hour—and 
waiting for Mona. The boat sails about 
three A. M.; I don’t even know her name: 
we'll be on her by midnight. Poor Miss 
O’Neill is flabbergasted—and so I’m afraid 
will you be, and Phil and Jimmy. I know 
it isn’t kind of me simply to vanish like 
this; but try to feel that I don’t mean to 
be unkind. Not even to Togo, though my 
treachery to him is villainous. It will be a 
black mark against me in Peter’s book for- 
ever. But I can’t take him, Ambo; I just 
can’t. Please, please—will you? You see, 
dear, I can’t help being a nuisance to you 
always, after all. And I can’t even promise 
you Togo will learn to love you, any more 
than Tumps—though I hope he may. 
He’ll grieve himself thin at first. He knows 
something’s in the air and he’s grieving 
beside me now. His eyes —— If Mona 
doesn’t come soon I may collapse at his 
paws and promise him to stay. 

“Mona talks of a year over there, from 
darkest Russia to lightest France; possibly 
two. Her plans are characteristically in- 
definite. She knows heaps of people all 
over of course. Ill write often. Please 
tell Hadow and Mr. Sampson I’m a physi- 
cal wreck—or mental, if it sounds more 
convincing. I’m neither; but I’m tired. 
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“Tf you can possibly help Phil and Jimm 
to understand —— : 
“Here’s Mona now. Good-by, dear. — 
“Your ashamed, utterly grateful 
“SUSAN, 

“P.S. I’m wearing your furs.” 


So Togo and I went home. My mise 
craving company, I rode with him all th 
way up in the baggage car, on the self 
deceptive theory that he needed an ever 


cheered me that he seemed really to appre. 
ciate my attentions. I sat on a trunk 
lighting each cigarette from the end of th 
last, and he sat at my feet, leaned weari 
against the calf of my right leg, and eve 
permitted me to fondle his ears. 
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“CYPRING, the sweet spring!”” Then birds 

do sing, hey-ding-a-ding—and so on, 
Sweet lovers love the spring. Jimmy, Phil 
and I saw little of each other those days. 
Jimmy clouded his sunny brow and started 
in working overtime. Phil plunged head- 
long into what was to prove his philosophi- 
cal magnum opus—The Pluralistic Fallae 
a Critical Study of Pragmatism. 
plunged headlong into a series of interpre. 
tative essays for Heywood Sampson’s 
forthcoming review. My first essay was tt 
be on Tolstoy, my second on Nietzsche, 
my third on Anatole France, my fourth or 
Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw, my fifth 
on Thomas Hardy, and my sixth and las 
on Walt Whitman. From the works of 
these writers it was my purpose to illus- 
trate and clarify for the semicultured 
the’ more significant intellectual and ‘spi 
itual tendencies of our enlightened and 
humane civilization. 


© 


world-wide and wholly world-decepti 
peace, several things occurred of more or 
less importance to the present history. 
They marked, for one thing, the auspi- 
cious sprouting and rapid initial growth o 


she had left us, a well-printed volume o 
less than a hundred pages, in a sober gree 
cover. I had taken a lonely sort of joy i 
reading and rereading the proof, and if even 
a split letter escaped me it has not yet been 
brought to my attention. These poems 
were issued under a quiet title and an un- 
obtrusive pen name, slipping into thé 
market place without any preliminary pu 
ing, and I feared they were of too fine a 
texture to attract the notice that I felt 
they deserved. But in some respects, ay 
least, Susan was born under a lucky sta 
An unforeseen combination of events sud- 
denly focused public attention—just foul 
enough to send it into a third edition— 
upon this inconspicuous little book. : 
Concurrently with its publication, The 
Puppet Booth opened its doors—its door, 
rather—on McDougal Street; an artistic 
venture quite as marked, you would say, 
for early oblivion as Susan’s own. The 
cocoon of The Puppet Booth was a smal 
stable where a few Italian venders of fruit 
and vegetables had kept their scarecrow 
horses and shabby carts and handcarts. 
From this drab cocoon issued a mailed and 
militant dragon fly; vivid, flashing, er- 
ratic; both ugly and beautiful—and wholly 
alive. For there werein Greenwich Village 
as there are, it would seem, in all lesser 
villages, from Florida to Oregon—certain 
mourners over and enthusiasts for the art 
called Drama, which they believed to be 
virtually extinct. Shows, it is true, hun- 
dreds of them, were each season produced 
on Broadway, and some of these delighte 
hosts of the affluent, sentimental and child 
like American bourgeoisie. Fortunate man- 
agers, playsmiths and actors, endowed 
with sympathy for the crude tastes of this” 
bourgeoisie, a sympathy partly instinctive 
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the village could not wearily enough ex 
press its contempt. 
None of these creatures, said the village— 
no, not one—was a genuine artist. The 
theater, they affirmed, had been raped b: 
(Continued on Page 85) 


(Continued from Page 82) 
e Philistines and prostituted to sopho- 
oric merrymakers by cynical greed. The 
eater! Why, it should be a _ temple, 
violably dedicated to its peculiar god. 
nee the death of religion it was perhaps 
e one temple worthy of pious preserva- 
yn. Only in a theater, sincerely conse- 
ated to the great god Art, could the 
Jightened, the sophisticated, the free 
rite to worship. There only, they im- 
ied, could something adumbrating a 
ered ritual and a spiritual consolation be 
veserved. 
Luckily for Susan, and indeed for us all— 
ir we have all been gainers from the spon- 
neous generation of little theaters all over 
merica, a phenomenon at its height just 
‘evious to the war—one village enthu- 
ast, Isidore Stalinski—by vocation an 
scompanist, by avocation a vorticist, by 
ice and nature a publicist—had suc- 
»eded in mildly infecting Mona Leslie— 
ho took everything in the air, though 
othing severely—with offhand zeal for his 
quse. The importance of her rather 
isual conversion lay in the fact that her 
urse strings were perpetually untied. 
talinski well knew that you cannot run 
ven a tiny temple for a handful of worship- 
's without vain oblations on the side to 
1e false gods of this world, and _ these 
nply—oh, Art’s desire!—a donor. And of 
ll possible varieties of donor, that most to 
e desired is the absentee donor—the donor 
tho donates as God sends rain, unseen, 
At precisely the right moment Stalinski 
whispered to Mona Leslie that entre them— 
hough he didn’t care to be quoted—he 
referred her interpretation of Faure’s 
‘lair de Lune to that of , the particu- 
ar diva he had just been accompanying 
hrough a long, rapturously advertised con- 
ert tour; and Mona Leslie, about to be off 
n her European flight, became the absentee 
lonor to The Puppet Booth. 
- The small stable was leased and cleansed 
nd sufficiently reshaped to live up to its 
‘mxiously chosen name. Much of the re- 
haping and all of the decorating were done, 
ifter business hours, by the clever and 
yious hands of the villagers. Then four 
me-act plays were selected from among 
ome hundreds poured forth by village 
renius to its rehabilitated god. The clever 
ind pious hands flew faster than ever, 
yusying themselves with scenery and cos- 
‘umes and properties and color and light- 
ng—all blended toward the creation of a 
shoroughly uncommercial atmosphere. And 
she four plays were staged, directed, acted 
ind finally attended by the village. It was 
a perfectly lovely party and the pleasant- 
ast of times was had by all. 
_ And it only remains to drop this tone 
of patronizing persiflage and admit, with 
aumblest honesty, that the first night at 
The Puppet Booth was that very rare thing, 
4 complete success; what Broadway calls a 
“knockout.” Within a fortnight seats for 
The Puppet Booth were at a ruinous pre- 
‘nium in all the ticket agencies on or near 
Times Square. 

I happened to be there on that ecstatic 

opening night. Susan in her first letter, 
from Liverpool, had enjoined me to attend 
and report; Mona would be glad to learn 
from an unprejudiced outsider how the 
‘affair went off. But Susan did not mention 
the fact that one of the four selected plays 
had been written by herself. 
. Jimmy was with me. Phil, whosaw more 
‘of him than I did, thought he was going 
‘stale from overwork, so I had made a point 
of hunting him up and dragging him off 
‘with me for a night in town. He hadn’t 
‘wanted to go; said frankly he wasn’t in 
‘the mood. I’m convinced it was the first 
time he had ever used the word ‘‘mood” in 
‘connection with himself or anybody else. 
Jimmy and moods of any kind simply 
‘didn’t belong together. 

We had a good man’s dinner at a good 
man’s chop house that night, and once I 
got Jimmy to work on it his normal appe- 
Itite revived and he engulfed oysters and 
steak and a deep-dish apple pie and a mug 
Jor so of ale with mounting gusto. We 
talked of course of Susan. 
| Jimmy, inclined to a rosier view by com- 
|fortable repletion, now maintained that 
| perhaps after all Susan had done the natural 
‘and sensible thing in joining Miss Leslie. 
| Heemphasized allthe obviousadvantages— 

complete change of environment, freedom 
from financial worry, and so on; then he 


paused. 

“And there’s another point, Mr. Hunt,” 
he began again, doubtfully this time: 
“Professor Farmer and I were talking about 
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it only the other day. We were wondering 
whether we oughtn’t to speak to you. But 
it’s not the easiest thing to speak of—it’s so 
sort of vague—kind of a feeling in the air.” 

I knew at once what he referred to, and 
nodded my head. “So you and Phil have 
noticed it too!” 

“Oh, you’re on then? I’m glad of that, 
sir. You’ve never mentioned anything, so 
Professor Farmer and I couldn’t be sure. 
But it’s got under our skins that it might 
make a lot of trouble and something ought 
to be done about it. It’s hard to see what.” 

“Very,” I agreed. “Fire ahead, Jimmy. 
Tell me exactly what has come to you—to 
you personally, I mean.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, leaning across the 
table to me and lowering his voice, “it was 
all of three weeks ago. I went to a dance 
at the Lawn Club. I don’t dance very 
well, but I figure a fellow ought to know 
how if he ever has to, so I’ve slipped in a 
few lessons. I can keep off my partner’s 
feet anyway. Well, Steve Putnam took me 
round that night and introduced me to 
some girls. I guess if they’d known my 
mother was living in New Haven and mar- 
ried to a grocer they wouldn’t have had 
anything to do with me. Maybe I ought 
to advertise the fact, but I don’t—simply 
because I can’t stand for my stepfather, 
and so mother won’t stand for me. Mother 
and I never could get on though; and it’s 
funny too—as a general rule I can get 
on with most everybody. I told Professor 
Farmer the other night there must be some- 
thing wrong with a fellow who can’t get on 
with his own mother—but he only laughed. 
Of course, Mr. Hunt, I’m not exactly sailing 
under false pretenses either; if any girl 
wanted to make real friends with me I’d 
tell her all about myself first.” 

“Of course,’’ I murmured. 

“And the same with men. Steve, for 

instance. He knows all about me, and his 
father has a lot of money, but he made it in 
soap—and Steve’s from the West, anyway, 
and don’t care. Gee, I’m wandering—it’s 
the ale, I guess, Mr. Hunt; I’m not used to 
it. The point is, Steve introduced me round, 
and I like girls all right, but Susan’s kind 
of spoiled me for the way most of them 
gabble. I can’t do that easy, quick talk 
very good yet; Steve’s a bear at it. Well— 
I sat out a dance with one of the girls, a 
ee Simmons; pretty too; but she’s only 
a kid. 
“Tt was her idea, sitting out the dance 
in a corner—I thought she didn’t like the 
way I handled myself. But that wasn’t it. 
Mr. Hunt, she wanted to pump me; went 
right at it too. 

“You know Mr. Hunt awfully well, 
don’t you?’ she asked; and after I’d said 
yes and we'd sort of sparred round a little, 
she suddenly got confidential, and a kind of 
thrilled look came into her eyes, and then 
she asked me straight out: ‘Have you ever 
heard there was something—mysterious— 
about poor Mrs. Hunt’s death?’ 

“*No,’ I said. 

““¢Haven’t you!’ she said, as much as to 
tell me she knew, all the same, I must 
have. ‘Why, Mr. Kane, it’s all over town. 
Nobody knows anything, but it’s terribly 
exciting. Some people think she com- 
mitted suicide, all because of that_queer 
Miss Blake. She must be—you know! 
And now she’s run away to Europe! I 
believe she was just afraid to stay over here, 
afraid she might be found out or arrested 
or something!’ 

“'That’s the way she went on, Mr. Hunt; 
and, well—naturally, I pooh-poohed it and 
steered her off, and then she lost interest in 
me right away. But she’s right, Mr. Hunt. 
There’s a lot of that kind of whispered 
stuff in the air, and I’m mighty glad Susan’s 
off for a year or two where she can’t run 
into it. It’ll all die out before she’s back 
again, of course.” 

“T hope so,” was my reply; “but the 
source of these rumors is very persistent— 
and very discreet. They start from Mrs. 
Arthur; they must. But it’s impossible to 
trace them back to her. Jimmy, she means 
to make New Haven impossible for me, and 
T’ve an idea she’s likely to succeed. Already 
three or four old acquaintances have—well, 
avoided me, and the general atmosphere’s 
cooling pretty rapidly toward zero. So far 
as I’m concerned it doesn’t much matter, 
but it does matter for Susan. She may 
return to find her whole future clouded by 
a settled impression that in some way— 
indirectly or even directly—she was re- 
sponsible for my wife’s sudden death.” 

“Tt’s a damned outrage!” exclaimed 
Jimmy. “I don’t know Mrs. Arthur, but 
I'd like to wring her neck!” 


double-edged blades on a Durham- 
Duplex Razor and in a jiffy you have 
a cool, safe, satisfying shave. And com- 
fortable? You'll say so. That’s because 
all Durham-Duplex blades are oil-tem- 
pered, hollow-ground and brought to an 
edge of infinite keenness by a process 
all our own. Due to their extra sharp- 
ness and extra length Durham-Duplex 
blades also give you the greatest shaving 
mileage. For shaving comfort and blade 
economy—use a 
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Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor 
with attractive American ivory handle, safety 
guard and package of three Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving edges). All in handsome 
American ivory case. 


Additional Blades 50 cents for package of 5 


Durham-Duplex “‘Standard Set” $1.00 Durham-Duplex ‘‘Number Five’’ $5.00 
Durham-Duplex “Kit”. . . $2.00 Durham-Duplex ‘De Luxe” . $8.00 
Durham-Duplex ‘Hold All’” . $4.00 Durham-Duplex‘‘BeauBrummell’’$12.00 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
Jersey City, U.S. A. Sheffield, England Toronto, Canada 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 
to give it weight and smoothness. This 
brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven, no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 


ordinary window shades. It wears and 


wears 


A few cents difference in price 
— but what a difference 
in wear 


Why is it that Brenlin window 
shades do give extra months and 
months of service—remain 
smooth and unbroken long after 
ordinary shades under the same 
conditions are ruined? 


It’s simply because the ordinary 
window shade is made of a coarse 
and loose-woven cloth which 
must be coated with a “filling” 
of chalk or clay to give it weight 
and smoothness— 
and the “filling” 
soon becomes hard | 
and brittle! Under ; 
the strain and stress 
at the window such 
a shade is bound to 
crack and wrinkle and sag. 


Ordinary material 
cracks when folded 
tight 


But Brenlin is made in an en- 
tirely different way. A material 
so fine, so heavy, so closely woven, 
is used that no chalk, no clay, no 
filling of any kind is needed! 


Instead of being brittle, Brenlin 
is always soft and supple; it hangs 
straight and smooth; it stays 
new. Though it costs a few cents 
more at the start, Brenlin is 


The Holbach-Schroeder Co.’s ‘ Big White 
Store,” Quincy, Ill., shaded with Brenlin 


fhe long-wearing window ‘ 


Shade material —™ 
y 


actually the cheapest window 
shade you can buy. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town. See the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this 
long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one color on one 
side, another color on the other. 


To make sure you’re getting gen- 
uine Brenlin, try the famous Brenlin 
folding test, and look for the name 

“Brenlin”’ perfo- 

M rated on the edge 
ta! —when you buy and 
when your shades are 
| hung. If you don’t know 
where to find Brenlin, 

write us; we will see 

that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance, 
Camargo or Empire shades give you best 
value in shades made the ordinary way. 


Write today for a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows beau- 
tifully; it’s free. With it we will send 
you actual samples of Brenlin in several 
different colors. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“The oldest window 
shade house in America.” Factories: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: New York City, and Oakland, 
Calif. Owner of the good will and trade- 
marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


bas’ ust od dba 
Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 
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“So would I, Jimmy; and she knows it. 
That’s why she’s finding life these days so 
supremely worth living.” 

Jimmy pondered this. ‘‘Gee, I hate to 
think that badly of any woman,”’ he finally 
achieved; ‘‘butI guess it doesn’t do to be 
a fool and think they’re all angels—like 
Susan. Mother’s not.” 

“No, Jimmy, it doesn’t do,” I responded. 
“Still, the price for that kind of wisdom is 
always much higher than it’s worth.” 

“Women,” began Jimmy But his 
aphorism somehow escaped him, and he 
decided to light a cigarette instead. 

And on this wave of cynicism I floated 
him off with me to The Puppet Booth. 

From the point of view of eccentric 
effectiveness and réclame wonders had been 
wrought with the small ancient brick 
stable on McDougal Street; but very little 
had been or could be done for the comfort 
of its guests. The flat exterior wall had 
been stuccoed and brilliantly frescoed to 
suggest the entrance to some probably 
questionable side show at a French village 
fair; and a gay clown with a drum, an 
adept at amusing local patter, had been 
stationed before the door to emphasize the 
furnumbulesque illusion. Within, this atmos- 
phere—as of something gaudy and transi- 
tory, the mere lath-and-canvas pitch of a 
vagabond banquiste—had been cleverly car- 
ried out. The cramped little theater itself 
struck one as mere: scenery, which was 
precisely the intention. There was clean 
sawdust on the floor, and the spectators— 
one hundred of them suffocatingly filled 
the hall—were provided only with wooden 
benches, painted a vivid Paris green. 
These’ benches had been thoughtfully 
selected, however, and were less excrucia- 
ting to sit on than you would suppose. 
There was, naturally, 1to balcony; a false 
pitch roof had been constructed of rough 
stable beams, from which hung bannerets 
in a crying, carefully studied dissonance of 
strong color worthy of the barbaric Bakst. 
The proscenium arch was necessarily a 
toylike affair, copied, you would say, from 
the Guignol in the Tuileries Gardens; and 
the curtain, for a final touch, looked 
authentic—had almost certainly been 
acquired, at some expenditure of thought 
and trouble, from a traveling Elks’ Carni- 
val. There was even a false set of footlights 
to complete the masquerade—a row of oil 
lamps with tin reflectors. It was all very 
restless and amusing and extravagantly 
make-believe. 

Jimmy and I arrived just in time to 
squeeze down the single narrow side aisle 
and into our places in the fourth row. We 
had no opportunity to glance about us 
or consult our broad-sheet programs, none 
to acquire the proper mood of tense ex- 
pectancy we later succumbed to, before the 
lights were lowered and the curtain was 
rolled up in the true antique style. ‘“Gee!”’ 
muttered Jimmy, on my left, with involun- 
tary dislike. “Ah!’’ breathed a maiden, on 
my right, with entirely voluntary rapture. 
Someone in the front row giggled, probably 
a cub reporter doing duty that evening asa 
dramatic critic; but he was silenced by a 
sharp hiss from the rear. 

The cause for these significant reactions 
was the mise en scéne of the tiny vacant 
stage. It consisted of three dead-black 
walls, a dead-black ceiling and a. dead- 
black floor cloth. In the back wall there 
was a high, narrow crimson door with a 
black knob. A tall straight-legged table 
and one straight high-backed chair, both 
lacquered in crimson, were the only furni- 
ture, except for a slender crimson-lacquered 
perch, down right, to which was chained 
a yellow, green and crimson macaw. And 
through the crimson door presently en- 
tered—undulated, rather—a personable 
though poisonous young woman in a trail- 
ing robe of vivid yellow and green. 

The play that followed, happily a brief 
one, was called—as Jimmy and I learned 
from our programs at its conclusion— 
Polly. It consisted of a monologue de- 
livered by the poisonous young woman to 
the macaw, occasionally varied by ad lib. 
screams and chuckles from that evil white- 
eyed bird. From the staccato remarks of 
the poisonous young woman we, the audi- 
ence, were to deduce the erratic eroticism 
of an dme damnée. It was not particularly 
difficult to do so, nor was it particularly 
entertaining. As a little adventure in 
supercynicism Polly, in short, was not par- 
ticularly successful. It needed and had 
not been able to obtain the boulevard wit 
of a Sacha Guitry to carry it off. But the 
poisonous young woman had an exquisitely 
proportioned figure, and her arms, bare to 


.my consequent embarrassment—had once 
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the slight shoulder straps, were quite fault- 
less. Minor effects of this kind have, even 
on Broadway, been known to save more 
than one bad quarter hour from complete 
collapse. No, it was not the author’s lines 
that carried us safely through this first 
fifteen minutes of diluted Strindberg- 
Schnitzler. And the too deliberately bizarre 
mise en scene, though for a moment i 
piqued curiosity, had soon proved weari- 
some, and we were glad—at least, Jimmy 
and I were—to have it veiled from our eyes. 

The curtain rolled down, nevertheless, 
to ecstatic cries and stubbornly sustained 
applause. Raised lights revealed an excited, 
chattering band of the faithful. The 
poisonous young woman took four curtain 
calls and would seemingly, from her parting 
gesture, have drawn us collectively to her 
fine bosom with those faultless, unreluctant 
arms. And the maiden on my right shud. 
dered forth to her escort, “I’m thrilled, 
darling! Feel them—feel my hands—they’re 
moon cold! They always are, you know, 
when I’m thrilled!” 

“You can’t beat this much, Mr. Hunt,” 
whispered Jimmy. “It’s bug-house.” 

In a sense, it was; in a truer sense, it was 
not. A careful analysis of the audience 
would, I was quickly convinced, have dis- 
closed not merely a saving remnant but a 
saving majority of honest workmen in the 
arts—men and women too solidly endowed 
with brains and humor for any self-conscious 
posing or public exhibition of temperament. 
The genuine freaks among us were a scant 
handful; but it is the special talent and 
purpose of your freak to—in Whitman’s 
phrase—‘“‘positively appear.’’ Ten able 
freaks to the hundred can turn any publie 
gathering into a side show; and the freaks 
of the Village, particularly the females of 
the species, are nothing if not able. Minna 
Freund, for example, who was sitting just 
in front of Jimmy; it would be difficult for 
any assembly to obliterate Minna Freund’ 
She was, that night, exceptionally repulsive 
in a sort of yellow silk wrapper, with her 
sparrow’s nest of bobbed Henner hair, and 
her long, bare, olive-green neck that so 
obviously needed to be scrubbed! eae 

Having strung certain entirely unrelated 
words together and called them Portents, 
she had in those days acquired a minor 
notoriety, and Susan—impishly enjoying 


introduced me to her as an admirer of her 
work, at an exhibition of Cubist sculpture. 
Minna was standing at the time, I recall, 
before Pannino’s Study of a Morbid Com. 
plex, and she at once informed me that the 
morbid complex in question had been 
studied from the life. She had posed her 
own destiny for Pannino, so she assured 
me, at three separate moments of psychic 
crisis, and the inevitable result had been 
masterpiece. ‘‘How it writhes!”’ she had 
exclaimed; but to my uninstructed eyes 
Pannino’s Study did anything but writhe; 
it was stolidly passive; it looked precisel y 
as an ostrich egg on a pedestal would look 
if viewed in a slightly convex mirror. How — 
far away all that stupid nonsense seems! 
And suddenly Jimmy leaped on the 
bench beside me, as if punctured by a pin: 
“Oh, good Lord, Mr. Hunt!”’ he groaned. 
“Look here!” i 
He had thrust his program before me and ~ 
was pointing to the third play of the series — 
with an unsteady finger. 2 a 
“Tt’s the same name,” he whispered 
hoarsely; ‘‘the one she’s used for her 
book. Do you think ——” 
“T’ll soon find out,’ was my answer. — 
“We must know what we’rein for, Jimmy!” 
And just as the lights were lowered for the 
second play I rose, defying audible unpopu- 
larity, and squeezed my way out to the 
door. That is why I cannot describe:for — 
you the second play, a harsh little tragedy _ 
of the sweatshops—“ Horrible,” Jimmy — 
affirmed, “but it kind of got me!’’—written 
by an impecunious young man with expen- 
sive tastes, who has since won the means of — 
gratifying them along Broadway by con- — 
cocting for that golden glade his innocently — 
naughty librettos Tra-la, Thérése! and Oh, 
Mercy, Modestine! , a 
Having sought and interviewed Stalin- 
ski—I found him huddled in the tiny box — 
office, perspiring unpleasantly from nerv- — 
ousness and many soaring emotions—I 
was back in my seat, more unpopular than 
ever, in good time for Susan’s—it was 
unquestionably Susan’s—play. R 
But most of you have seen or read 
or have read about—Susan’s play. 
It was the sensation of the evening, 
of many subsequent evenings; and I have 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Outlast the Factory 


'N the service of industry, where: per- 
. manence is of first importance, Kreolite 
‘loors have won recognition for excep- 
tonal endurance under every known man- 
facturing condition. 


Kreolite Floors are strong as a unit— 
aade so by their patented grooved con- 
truction, which allows the Kreolite Filler 
9 penetrate to the base of the blocks. 


Wear-proof joints are formed between 
ach row of blocks providing for expan- 
on and binding the whole floor securely 
pgether and to the floor bed. 


In the modern printing plant of the 
National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, 78,750 square feet of 
Kreolite Floors are meeting unusual con- 
ditions. 


Thousands of tons of paper are trucked 
smoothly and silently over the surface of 
these floors. The printing presses are 
fastened directly to the blocks with lag 
screws. 


A vibrationless, quiet, dustless floor is 
secured; comfortable for workmen, solid 
for machinery and profitable for factory. 


Each separate installation is given in- 
dividual study by our Factory Floor 
Engineers. Wherever desired, our service 
department can supply competent, reli- 
able men to superintend the laying of the 
floors in your factory. 


The consultation of our engineering 
department is placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of industry in solving floor prob- 
lems. There is no obligation of any kind 
in connection with this service. 


Write the Toledo office for special in- 
vestigation or booklet on Kreolite Floors. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal Cities. 
British Distributors— Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, Eng. 
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Old Jown Cances 
An “Old Town Canoe”’ will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as a fleck of foam, but 
every “Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 
ness to withstand many years 
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youngsters, buy the ‘‘Sponson 
Model,” the canoe that’s safer 
than a rowboat. Write for 


catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 
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Independent 


You can make money 
every day for the bene- 
fit of yourself and your 
children. You can de- 
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that will add to your 
present income. Or, 
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time to it and have an 
income that is more than you 
could earn in any other way. 
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Worlds Star 
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Hosiery and 
Underwear 


It is easy to sell World's Star goods to your friends and neigh- 
| bors, You need no previous experience. Many of our most 
successful representatives, without experience in selling, 
have built up businesses that pay them $25 to $50 per week. 
Write Today. We Will Show You 
the Way to Make Money 
You will have the help of our extensive advertising in all the 
leading women’s magazines. Your success is assured. Send 
for complete information TODAY. 
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Tag your trunk on both handles—you'll 
find it at journey’s end. Dennison deal- 
ers everywhere have baggage tags. We 
make 8,000,000 tags a day for special busi- 
ness orders. 
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Framingham, Mass., for the “Handy Book. 


Keep Posted on Figs and Olives 


in California by subscribing for 


The Fig and Olive Journal 


One dollar and fifty cents a year. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


J. J. Hoey, Editor, 311 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
y If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 
try selling our new Accident and Sick- 
ness Policies for $10.00 yearly. Pay 
$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 
accidental injury or sickness. $100,- 
000.00 deposited with the State for 


policy-holders’ protection. 
} proposition forfullor part time workers. 
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Agents. Write for free particulars. 


NorthAmerican Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N. J. 
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Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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often wondered precisely why—for there is 
in it nothing sensational. Its atmosphere 
is delicately fantastic, remote, you would 
say, from the sympathies of a matter-of- 
fact world, particularly as its fantasy is not 
the highly sentimentalized make-believe of 
some popular fairy tale. This fantasy of 
Susan’s is ironic and grave; simple in 
movement, too—just a few subtle modula- 
tions on a single poignant theme. And I 
ask myself wherein lies its throat-tightening 
quality, its irresistible appeal. And I find 
but one answer—an answer which I had 
always supposed, in my long intellectual 
snobbery, an undeserved compliment to 
the human race, a compliment no critic 
who was not either dishonest or a fool 
could pay mankind. 

But what other explanation can be given 
for the success of Susan’s play, both here 
and in England, than its sheer beauty? 
Beauty of substance, of mood, of form, of 
quiet, heart-searching phrase! It is not 
called The Magic Circle, but it might have 
been; for its magic is genuine, distilled 
from the depths of nature, and it casts an 
unescapable spell—on poets and bankers, 
on publicans and prostitutes and priests, 
on all and sundry, equally and alike. It 
even casts its spell on those who act in it, 
and no truer triumph can come to an 
author. I have never seen it really badly 
pleya Susan has never seen it played 
at all. 

On the first wave of this astonishing 
triumph Susan’s pen name was swept into 
the newspapers and critical journals of 
America and England, and a piquant point 
for gossip was added by the revelation that 
Dax, who for several months had so wittily 
enlivened the columns of Whim, was one 
and the same person. Moreover, it was 
soon bruited about that the author was a 
slip of a girl—radiantly beautiful of course; 
or why romance concerning her?—and that 
there was something mysterious, even sinis- 
ter, in her history. 

“A child of the underworld,” said one 
metropolitan journal in its review of her 
poems. Popular legend presently con- 
nected her, though vaguely, with the 
criminal classes. 

And so it was that the public eye lighted 
for a little hour on Susan’s shy poems. 
Poetry was said to be looking up in those 
days; and influential critics in their influ- 
ential uninfluenced way suddenly boomed 
these, saying mostly the wrong things 
about them, but saying them over and over 
with energy and persistence. The first 
edition vanished overnight; a larger sec- 
ond edition was printed and sold out 
within a week or two; a still larger third 
edition was launched and disposed of more 
slowly. Then came the war. 

If I can say anything good of the war, it 
is this: Since seemingly it must have come 
anyway, sooner or later, so far as Susan is 
concerned it came just in time. A letter 
from Phil to Susan, received toward the 
close of July, 1914, at the chateau of the 
Comtesse de Bligny, near Brussels, will tell 
you why. 


“Dear Susan: If the two or three notes 
I’ve sent you previously have been brief 
and dull, I knew you would make the 
inevitable allowances and forgive me. In 
the first place, God didn’t create me to 
scintillate, as you’ve long had reason to 
know, and since you left us I’ve been buried 
in a Sahara of work, living so retired a life 
in my desert that little news comes my way. 
But Jimmy breaks in on me, always wel- 
comely, with an occasional bulletin, and 
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last night Hunt came over and we had 

a long evening together. He’s worried, 

Susan, not without great cause, I fear; he 

looks tired and ill; and after mulling things 

over, with my usual plodding caution—I’ve 

thought best to explain the situation to 
ou. 

“Tt can be put in very few words. The 
deserved success of your play and the 
poems, following a natural law that one 
too helplessly wishes otherwise, has led to a 
crisis in the gossip—malicious in origin, 
certainly—which has fastened upon you 
and Hunt, and this gossip lately has taken 
a more sinister turn.- More and more 
openly it is being said that the circum- 
stances surrounding Mrs. Hunt’s death 
ought to be probed—‘ probed’ is just now 
the popular word in this connection. The 
feeling is widespread that you were in some 
way responsible for it. 

“‘T must use brutal phrases to lay the truth 
before you. You are not, seemingly, sus- 
pected of murder. You are suspected of 
having killed Mrs. Hunt during a sudden 
access of mental irresponsibility. It is 
whispered that Hunt, improperly, in some 
devious way, got the matter hushed up and 
the affair reported as an accident. As a 
result of these absurd and terrible rumors 
Hunt finds himself a pariah—many of his 
oldest acquaintances no longer recognize 
him when they meet. It is a thoroughly 
distressing situation, and it’s difficult to 
see how the mad injustice of it can be 
easily righted. 

“The danger is, of course, that some mis- 
guided person will get the whole matter 
into the newspapers; it is really a miracle 
that it has not already been seized on by 
some yellow sheet, the opportunity for a 
sensational story is so obviously ripe. 
Happily [Oh, Phil! Oh, philosopher!] the 
present curious tension in European poli- 
tics is for the moment turning journalistic 
eyes far from home. But as all such dip- 
lomatic flurries do, this one will pass, leav- 
ing the flatness of the silly season upon us. 
This is what Hunt most fears, and when 
you next see him you will find him grayer 
and older because of this anxiety. 

“‘He dreads, for you, a sudden journal- 
istic demand for a public investigation, and 
feels—though in this I can hardly agree 
with him—that such a demand could end 
only in a public trial, in view of the peculiar 
nature of all the circumstances involved— 
a veritable cause célébre. 

“How shocking all this must be to you! 
The sense of the mental anguish I’m caus- 
ing you is a horror to me. Nothing could 
have induced me to write in this way but 
the compulsion of my love for Hunt and for 
you. It seems to me imperative that your 
names should be publicly cleared in ad- 
vance of any public outcry. 

“So I urge you, Susan—fully conscious 
of my personal responsibility in doing so— 
to return at once and to join with Hunt and 
your true friends in quashing finally and 
fully these damnable lies. It is my strong 
conviction that this is your duty to your- 
self, to Hunt, and to us all. If you and 
Hunt, together or separately, make a 
public statement, in view of the rumors 
now current, and yourselves demand the 
fullest public investigation of the facts, 
there can be but one issue. Your good 
naaes will be cleared; the truth will pre- 
vail. 

“Dreadful as this prospect must be for 
you, both, it now seems to me—and let me 
add, to Jimmy—the one wise course for 
you to take. But only you, if you agree 
with me, can persuade Hunt to such a 
COUTSE, fr. was 
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It is unnecessary to quote the remaining 
paragraphs of Phil’s so characteristic letter. 

No doubt Susan would have returned 
immediately if she could, but less than a 
week after the receipt of Phil’s letter the 
diplomatic flurry in Europe had taken a 
German army through Luxemburg and 
into Belgium, and within less than two 
weeks Susan and Mona Leslie and the Com- 
tesse-de Bligny were in uniform, working a 
little less than twenty-four hours a day 
with the Belgian Red Cross. 

It is no purpose of mine to attempt any 
description of Susan’s war experience or 
service. Those first corroding weeks and 
months of the war have left ineffaceable 
scars on the consciousness of the present 
generation. I was not a part of them and 
can add nothing to them by talking about 
them at second hand. It might, however, 
repay you to read—if you have not already 
done so—a ‘small anonymous volume 
which has passed through some twenty or 
thirty editions, entitled Stupidity Trium- 
phant, and containing the brief, sharply 
etched personal impressions of a Red Cross 
nurse in Flanders during the early days of 
Belgium’s long agony. It is now an open 
secret that this little book was written by 
Susan; and among the countless docu- 
ments on frightfulness this one, surely, b 
reason of its simplicity and restraint, its 
entire absence of merely hysterical outcry, 
is not the least damning and not—I ven- 
ture to believe—the least permanent. 

There is one short paragraph in this book 
of detached pictures, marginal notes and 
condensed reflections that brought home to 
me, personally, war, the veritable thing 
itself, as no other written lines were able to 
do—as nothing was able to do until I had 
seen the beast with my own eyes. It is not 
an especially striking paragraph, and just 
why it should have done so I am unable 
to say. 

Certain extracts from the book have 
been widely quoted—one even, I am told 
was read out in Parliament by Arthur 
Henderson—but I have never seen this one 
quoted anywhere, so I am rather at a loss 
to explain its peculiar influence on me, 
Entirely individual reactions to the printed 
word are always a little mysterious. I 
know, for example, one usually enlightened 
and catholic critic who stubbornly main- 
tains that a very commonplace distich by 
Lord de Tabley is the most magical moment 
in all English verse. But here is my para- 
graph—or Susan’s—for what it is worth: 

“This Pomeranian prisoner was a blond 
boy giant; pitifully shattered; it was nec- 
essary to remove his left leg to the knee, 
The operation was rapidly but skillfully 
performed. He was then placed on a pallet, 
close beside the cot of a wounded German 
officer. After coming out of the ether h 
fever mounted and he grew delirious. The 
German officer commanded him to be 
silent. He might just as well have com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and he must 
however muzzily, have known that. Y 
he was outraged by this unconscious act of 
insubordination. Thrice he repeated his ab- 
surd command—then raised himself with a 
groan, leaned across, and struck the delir- 
ious boy in the face with a weakly clenched 
fist. It was not a heavy blow; the officer's 
strength did not equal his intention, ‘Idiot! 
I cried out; and thrust him back on his co 
half fainting from the pain of his futil 
effort at discipline. ‘Idiot’ was, after @ 
the one appropriate word. It was e¢ 
stantly, I found, the one appropriate w 
The beast was a stupid beast.” wi 
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For one thing, much of it is not adapted 
ivilian wear,” was the reply. ‘There is 
‘eat amount of suitings left over, but it 
ill khaki, and no one wants to wear 
ki now. It would have to be dyed, and 
as been figured that to dye the army 
ings would require the entire capacity 
ill the dye works in the country an en- 
year. At the time of the armistice there 
e 50,000,000 pairs of heavy woolen 
<s which are suited to only a small part 
he civilian population. 
A more important factor, however, is 
unwillingness of the Army to let go 
st of its stock until the military policy 
she country is established by Congress. 
2 Army cannot tell what is surplus until 
nows how large the future Army will be. 
2 one thing the Army authorities fear is 
iave to go before Congress and ask for 
appropriation to buy clothing and be 
ed why they had disposed of their 
ple supply. . Of course all these supplies 
‘ch the Government now has cost it 
less than would be the case to-day, and 
t cannot blame it for holding on. 
‘The market will return to a normal 
apetitive basis when the emergency de- 
nd is filled. Ample supplies for civilian 
‘poses will be available in a few months 
y. The large profits have been putting 
ls back into production every day. The 
rket will soon back down in an orderly 
aion and the wide profits against con- 
zent risks will be dropped out.” 
uet us go back for a moment to the big 
fits of the cotton and woolen mills. 
are is this to be said in explanation: 
my of the textile mills of the country, 
haps because of close family ownership, 
re not been financed in the modern way 
aaving large issues of stocks and bonds. 
ey have been financed largely through 
ing agencies, and their stock issues have 
m merely nominal as regards the actual 
»ital investment. The other day $3,000,- 
) was offered for a mill capitalized at 
)0,000. Another mill, whose physical 
yperty alone could not be duplicated for 
3 than $5,000,000, is capitalized at 
000,000. One large mill with $8,000,000 
ck has more than $20,000,000 in the 
3iness. 
4 compilation of eighty-nine cotton mills 
New England showed that the capital 
ck was less than half the capital actu- 
y invested. In other words, dividends 
ich appear large are not large at all. If 
» owners have had self-restraint enough to 
rain from watering their property they 
rdly deserve the profane epithet of prof- 
er, while owners of other properties, more 
nerously capitalized, escape criticism 
‘rely because the dividends are smaller 
relation to an inflated capital. 


| The Alibi of the Mills 


Indeed, it may be said of corporations 
nerally that most of the cases of ex- 
.ordinary profits, of many hundreds or 
en of thousands per cent on the capital 
yek, which radical agitators have flung 
the faces of only too easily shocked 
ums, have had little if any significance. In 
nost any industry one can find examples 
what are virtually personal-service cor- 
rations, having a purely nominal stock 
ue, where the profits appear startling 
ough until one discovers how small a 
tio the capital stock bears to the total 
vestment. | 

Then, too, it frequently happens in periods 
great demand and high prices that small, 
important concerns, which ordinarily can- 
‘t afford to operate at all, are enabled to 
ake excessive profits. No doubt it is 
‘ong to permit them to profit exorbitantly 
rt the short time while the going is good, 
it even at such a time their output is 
gligible and their position in the industry 
significant. The cases of profits ranging 
) to several hundred or thousand per cent 
rely if ever apply to the important pro- 
icers in the leading industries. Our really 
rge and important corporations are mak- 
g great enough profits, sometimes ranging 
) to seventy-five per cent and one hundred 
r cent, without the necessity of exaggera- 


on. 

As for the American textile industry, it 
ust be said that the years just before the 
ar were very lean indeed, 1914 being a 
lamity. The final alibi, however, of the 
oolen and cotton mills is that they are 
cing a big risk in being loaded up with 
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materials. In the case of one large concern, 
which owns fifty mills, it takes six weeks 
to make an inventory. If a slump in raw 
materials should come the risk of loss in this 
case is obvious. Moreover, as soon as prices 
really begin to tumble buyers of cloth will 
try to cancel their orders. 

“You can’t blame them for having built 
up reserves against a loss which they knew 
was sure to come,” said one student of the 
textile industry, whose remarks apply al- 
most equally well to many other industries. 
“‘But they refuse to take into consideration 
that the market has been continually ris- 
ing and therefore the public has been pay- 
ing several times over for their insurance 
against risk, certainly an excessive price. 
I am not sure that it is right for so many 
industries to build up reserves against all 
the future contingencies of the next couple 
of centuries.” 

Indignant complaints are becoming more 
frequent over the failure of retailers in vari- 
ous lines to reflect such declines as occur in 
wholesale prices. I am convinced that the 
next few months will witnessa steadily swell- 
ing volume of dissatisfaction along this 
line. In my previous article this tendency 
of retail prices to lag behind the whole- 
sale scale was briefly referred to, but the 
point needs further explanation, especially 
as regards clothing. Not only is the retailer 
concerned, but the clothing manufacturer 
is almost as much involved. 


Replacement Values 


A few days before this article was written 
one of the leading clothing manufacturers 
in the country called up a group of woolen 
manufacturers about half past nine in the 
morning and insisted that the woolen men 
make a public statement to the effect that 
prices were likely to continue high, or at 
least would not decline much. The woolen 
men refused to take any stand, and at noon 
the clothing manufacturer telephoned again 
and said, ‘‘I see why you cannot do it.” 

“The lion and the lamb simply will not 
lie down together,’ said a man familiar 
with the efforts being made in Washington 
to bring all parties together. ‘“‘The Gov- 
ernment gets us down to Washington at 
conferences and insists that we codperate. 
They have everyone from the wool grower 
to the retailer in the clothing trade, and all 
the way from the cattle raiser to the re- 
tailer in the shoe trade, and each group 
accuses the others of being to blame. Each 
group sympathizes with itself because of 
its own troubles and complains of the 
wickedness of the other groups. But what 
else can you expect? 

“The wool manufacturers and the 
clothiers might seem to be in position to 
codperate, because one sells to the other. 
But they are a year apart. The clothiers 
and retailers are worried now for fear the 
public will not stand the high prices of this 
coming spring. But the wool trade is 
working now on allotments far ahead. The 
situation that confronts clothiers and re- 
tailers is ancient history to the wool men. 
The wool manufacturers are getting through 
with high prices and are going on to new 
and more normal conditions, but the cloth- 
ing and retail men have an immediate spot 
situation to take care of. 

““You might think that the wool growers 
and manufacturers could agree, but the 
latter wish to import wool, and of course 
the growers cannot see it that way. The 
interests of the two groups are funda- 
mentally in conflict.” 

Though the radical elements have it in 
for the big corporations—which in nine 
cases out of ten mean the manufacturers— 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
public at large are far more enraged at the 
retailer and regard him as the real culprit. 
A prominent labor leader, the head of a 
great union of clothing workers, in testi- 
fying before a government commission re- 
cently said, in substance: 

“Tt does not help the public a bit even if 
some of the manufacturers are content with 
reasonable profits. You cannot have two 
piles of goods of the same grade at different 
prices. Suppose a retailer buys a suit from 
one manufacturer at a moderate profit to 
the latter and another similar suit from a 
different maker at an exorbitant profit. 
The tendency is always for the retailer to 
mark up the goods which he obtained on a 
reasonable basis to the price of those which 
cost him more.” 
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BRANDING THE PROFITEER 


In my previous article the point was | 


made that nearly all business men have 


been selling goods on the basis of replace- | 


ment rather than actual cost, because of the 
fear of an ultimate slump, and that this has 
been one of the chief reasons for high prices. 
Let us see just what the retailer of clothing 
has to face in solving this question: Suppose 
a haberdasher has a batch of men’s shirts, 
size fifteen, which he bought some time 
ago and can sell at areasonable profit at four 
dollars. But he has run out of size sixteen and 
is obliged to buy them at a price so much 
higher that he can make a profit only by 
selling at seven dollars. Two men enter the 
store and buy exactly similar shirts at 
prices far apart. If they happen to com- 
pare notes there is the devil to pay. Under 
such conditions most retailers feel com- 
pelled to raise all their prices to some extent, 
and the very act of doing so makes them 
avaricious, They may be troubled at first, 
but there is nothing so demoralizing to 
conscience as easy money. 

But in the main, it may be doubted 
whether charges of profiteering against the 
retailer on the bulk of his goods are sus- 
tained. What nearly all people forget is that 
the retailer is the bearer of bad tidings. He 
is the one who breaks the unhappy news to 
the public. In olden times the messenger 
who came with the news of a battle lost 
was promptly put to death. The public 
comes in contact with the merchant and 
does not think back of him to the clothing 
man, the weaver, the spinner, the wool 
trade and the grower. The retailer typifies 
in the buyer’s mind everyone who is sting- 
ing him. The retailer is the goat. 

No end of Federal, state and local inves- 
tigations have shown that in the main the 
retailer has not been making undue profits. 
Of course it is possible to find countless 
instances of excessive profits on particular 
lines or single garments. The custom of the 
retailer is to average his profits. It is easy 
for the authorities to apprehend him in 
what seems an exorbitant charge. But this 
system of averaging prices and profits is 
the result of long evolution and should 
not be broken up without careful study. 
The real question in the case of the retailer 
is whether he is making an exorbitant 
profit on all his stock in the course of an 
entire year; and that is something which 
all the efforts of government authorities 
have been unable to prove except in com- 
paratively few instances, 


Cost-Mark Legislation 


In one case a retailer was arrested for 
selling a garment at ninety-eight dollars 
which cost him $47.50; but he claimed that 
he had lost eleven per cent for the year on 
that department of his store. The season of 
the year, the element of style and many 
other factors enter into the retail pricing of 
a single garment. When the Government 
can catch a substantial number of retailers 
who sell their entire year’s stock at twice 
what they paid for it, then sensible men 
will applaud. But legislators and public 
authorities generally are more and more 
taking the view that each article should be 
sold at a uniform profit, and perhaps a 
fixed profit at that, and therefore what is 
known as cost-mark legislation is being pro- 
posed all over the country. It provides that 
each article should bear upon it the cost to 
the retailer. The argument for it is obvious 
enough and in its extreme form is expressed 
in the words of one of the highest govern- 
ment officials: 

“Tf you walk into a shoe store and pick 


up a shoe and find upon its sole plainly’ 


stamped, ‘This shoe cost, when it left the 
producer, $3.75,’ you will say, ‘I will be 
hanged if I pay eighteen dollars for it.’” 

Sentiment in favor of cost-mark legisla- 
tion is spreading rapidly, and the retailers 
are putting up a plausible argument when 
they say that it will drive a wedge between 
the retailer and the public and add to the 
very social unrest which the attorney- 
general, who is prosecuting retailers with 
one hand, is trying to put down with the 
other. Artificial interference with retail 
customs is no doubt well meant, and pos- 
sibly the public needs such regulation at a 
time when so many concerns are running 
amuck in the matter of profits, but it 
often has remarkable consequences. A 
man went into a clothing store and was 
shown a suit for eighty dollars, though he 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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VIVAUDO 


(HADIS 


TALC 
FACE POWDER. | 


ERFUMES and perfuming 
P: as old as the world itself. 

The Ancients burned perfume 
to create a distinctive fragrance, 
and the fashionable woman today 
chooses a distinctive fragrance to 
give her individuality. 


Modern chemistry and modern 
psychology go hand in hand in 
solving problems of perfumery, 
which to a woman schooled in 
proper usage, are very rea/ prob- 
lems. 


VIVAUDOU has created a 
number of perfumes in which these 
very problems have been met. 


And the proof lies in the tre- 
mendous success of his creations. 


For instance, ‘*MAVIS”’ 
Talcum is the most popular and 
largest selling talcum powder in 
the world. MAVIS Perfume, 
MAVIS Toilet Water, Cream 
and Face Powder are sold at all- 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 

There is a VIVAUDOU per- 
fume to meet every woman’s ideal, 
and a VIVAUDOU toilet req- 
uisite to meet every need. Creams, 
Talcs, the finest of Face Powders, 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Soaps, 
Rouge and other articles to delight 
a woman’s heart may be had in 

Mavis 

Lady Mary 
Maiden France 
Fleur de France 
Pour La France 
Mai d’or 
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, Po RRS rm -s ws “ess 
° VAUDOU 
PARIS erzaTgn or NEW YORK 


AAMAS, 
“THE FASHIONABLE FRAGRANCE” — 


Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New 
York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfume 
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“Horse Sense” 


The Income Tax doesn’t bother those 
whodotheirhauling with Traffic Trucks, 
because they save 50 per cent of the 
cost of hauling with teams. 


oe 


“How you goin’ to keep them down on 
the farm’”’—easy with a Traffic Truck. 


=r 


Men with “horse sense” know that 
overloading a motor truck is much like 
overloading their stomachs—both are 
distressing and neither habit is profit- 


able. 
a—-r 


The City Council of Glasgow, Scotland, 
adopted the Traffic Truck after British, 
Continental and many American makes 
of trucks had been demonstrated and 
examined—‘“‘ that means something” — 
the Scots are careful buyers. 


aa 


Those who find pleasure in their work 
have ‘‘horse sense’’—those who don’t 
must pay dearly for theirs and help to 
fertilize the plant of poverty. 


ene) Motorizing His 


f il hour hauli 4,000- Cj i Sto ac nae 
weer) Jrocery otores — 


4 
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Truck walks on four wheels fourteen 
miles in an hour with the same loads 
at the same cost of maintenance— 
which is the more profitable? 
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Traffic Truck Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 334 x 5 motor; 
Covert transmission; multiple disc 
clutch; Bosch magneto; Carter car- 
buretor; 4-piece cast shell, cellular 
type radiator; drop forged front 
axle with Timken roller bearings; 
Russel rear axle, internal gear, roller 
bearings; semi-elliptic front and rear 
springs; 6-inch U-channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 34 x 3Y 2 front, 
34 x 5 rear; 133-inch wheelbase; 
122-inch length of frame behind drw- 
er’s seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and varnished; 
driver’s lazy-back seat and cushion 
regular equipment. Pneumatic cord 
tire equipment at extra’ cost. 
Chassis $1495 Factory 


The lowest priced 4,000-15. capacity 
truck in the world. Built of standard- 


ized units. 


Traffic Truck chassis equipped with 
cab, hoist, steel dump body (painted 
and varnished), no extras required. 
$1990 complete, at factory. 


It is Traffic policy to make direct con- 


nections in every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada. 


The demand for Traffics has made it 
necessary to quadruple the production MEC 
this year. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 


Many dealers are getting in line now 7 St. Louis, U.S. A. 
for future Traffic franchises. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity trucks in the world. 


You have no time to lose. 
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But it is eighty dollars,” said the clerk. 
I have read that twenty-five dollars is a 
price for a suit,’’ said the customer, and 
valked out of the store, cursing the place 
a den of thieves. 

ut the big argument against cost-mark 
slation is that the public simply cannot 
will not understand what an enormous 
e it pays for its own comfort and con- 
ience in putting up with the retailer at 
No retailer, with the exception of a 
very large chain stores or other phe- 
yenally successful enterprises, can afford 
lo business except on a very large gross 


in the retailer as upon the indolence of 
| public in demanding thousands of small 
valled service stores in convenient locali- 


ptail mark up which probably averages 
ity per cent. If all goods in stores bore 
/ manufacturer’s price the consumer 
nid think he was being stung, though in 
ity he is largely paying for the element 


of the same city have entirely different 
enses, not to mention the varying ex- 
ses of different cities. Then, too, in one 
eshop a clerk is paid a salary, in another 
proprietor’s wife works without any- 
g being allowed for her wages. 
it would probably be easy enough to re- 
e the price of shoes and clothing at 
bt thirty per cent if they were sold only 

few great central manufacturer’s ware- 
ises from standard styles and lasts, with 
customers standing in line for hours. 
Whatever the defects of our system of 


lally three distinct classes with distinct 
i separate lines of goods and three dif- 
bnt scales of prices—high grade, medium 
de and low grade. Then there are 
hally chain stores to keep prices down, 
Hl one can buy also from the large mail- 
ler houses. 


The Stress of Competition 


Dnce conditions become more normal in 
lard to raw materials and manufacturing 
ts, they will be reflected in retail prices— 
|, as already explained, immediately fol- 
ing the drop in wholesale prices, but as 
bn as the merchant is able to restock on 
lower levels. The following statement 
‘nteresting, because in substance it was 
ide to me independently by two leading 
irchandise authorities in one of the large 
ies, neither of whom knew that the other 
discussed the subject with me: 
‘Every large store maintains a system of 
yfessional shoppers more thoroughly or- 
‘nized than the best detective force. It is 


“Another reason why the prices in stfch 
yres are moderate is best illustrated by 
e advertising methods. The plans for the 
nouncement of a proposed sale are as 
refully concealed as any exclusive news- 
per story. The copy is rushed to the 
wspaper office the last minute and there 
an unwritten law in the office of the news- 
per that no advertiser shall be allowed to 
e the advertisement of another company 
itil it comes out in the paper.” 


Conditions in the shoe trade are com- 
wable in many of their broad economic 
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aspects to those in the woolen industry. To 
begin with, there is the same long series of 
stages in the industry, so that declines in 
raw material cannot be felt immediately in 
retail prices. Hides at this writing are 
thirty to fifty per cent below last August’s 
figures, and if they should remain at the 
present level or decline even more the reflec- 
tion in shoe prices may be seen within a 
year, but of course not this spring. 

In the case of two-thirds of the hides— 
packer hides—there must be six stages 
reckoned with: Cattle raiser, packer, tan- 
ner, shoe manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer. In the case of the other third of 
the domestic supply—country hides—there 
are eight stages: The farmer, butcher, 
intermediate buyer, big hide dealer or 
buyer, tanner, and so on, to the retailer. 

A considerable part of the shoe industry 
went on army work, and the entire leather 
and shoe trade was held back from civilian 
production more or less, either because of 
army work or because of conservation 
policies. But the end of the war brought a 
tremendous civilian demand for leather and 
shoes, not only in this country but from 
Europe. Tanners had been loaded up with 
offal, heads and bellies, which the Govern- 
ment did not want. While the tanners were 
in nervous fits because they had no hopes of 
selling these poorer qualities the European 
buyers came across and swept their shelves 
bare. Europe was fairly starved for leather 
and shoes for civilian purposes at the end 
of the war. 


As to Sugar Prices 


Mr. Parsons told the story of the world- 
wide shortage of leather in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post of January thirty-first, and 
it need not be repeated here. Government 
inquiries have shown very large profits 
made by tanners and shoe manufacturers, 
but both these converters have assumed 
large risks, because the leather market is a 
world-wide affair and was wholly disorgan- 
ized by the war. Moreover, certain kinds of 
leather are a long time in process, often 
many months. Hides may slump seriously 
while the conversion process is on, 

This country depends upon the outside 
world for nearly half the cattle skins which 
go into shoes, nearly all the goat skins and 
part of the sheep skins. A large part of the 
cattle hides came from Central Europe. Is 
it any wonder that leather costs more than 
before the war? None of the many govern- 
ment investigations have yet shown any 
pronounced profiteering in the wholesale 
and retail end of the shoe trade. 

About sixty per cent of the shoes are han- 
dled by wholesalers or jobbers, and their 
elimination, which certain theorists have 
suggested, can be accomplished only by 
eliminating the small retailer. 


Probably the high price of no other com- 
modity has irritated the people so much as 
that of sugar. Surely we shall find prof- 
iteering in sugar. Well, the profits made at 
one stage of this industry have been exces- 
sive enough, but it is not at the stage which 
most people fondly imagine. The favorite 
idea is that retailers or speculators have 
been gouging us in sugar. Every govern- 
mental agency has been hunting them 
down, but, as stated in my previous article, 
with practically no results. 

The excessive profits in sugar have been 
made by the Cuban planters. They have 
been literally showered with gold. There 
are great numbers of them, ranging all the 
way in size from the tiniest individual 
growers up to large, well-known corpora- 
tions. 

Just who has made the big money in 
sugar is shown conclusively and graphi- 
cally by the following compilation pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the Commission on the Necessaries of Life: 


JANUARY 

1913 1916 1919 1920 

+ CENTS CENTS CENTS CENTS 

Raw sugar, Cuba . 2.0388 4.367 5.500 11.600 
Breight.w se taasane 150. .400 385 515 
Duty a2 caesecmdas 1.348 1.005 1.005 1.005 
Refining charge . . .772 1.076 1.610 2.080 


Wholesaler’s margin .500 .500 ~~ .5C0 .800 
Retailer’s margin . 2.192 1.152 2.000 2.000 


Price to consumer . 7.000 8.500 11.000 *18.000 


* Average of January prices, Cuba. 


Shall we then condemn the sugar planters 
of Cuba? Perhaps so, but not without 
knowing why they have been able to make | 
such a killing. Before the war England, | 
which used more sugar per capita than any 


other country of her size, obtained the bulk 


‘To own a WDC pipe 1s to 
exhibit sound judgment and 
good taste. 


To smoke it is to enjoy one 
of the big pleasures of life. 


Genuine French Briar, 
Demuth seasoned. (Guaran- 
teed against cracking or burn- 
ing through. 


Your dealer has the shape 
you like. 


WM, DEMUTH & Co. 
NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 
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of her supply from Germany and Austria. 
The United States raised a little sugar in 
Louisiana, a little in the Hawaiian Islands, 
a considerable amount in its Western States, 
and purchased about one-half from Cuba. 
But the war forced England to bid against 
this country for thelarge Cuban crop. Cuba 
no longer had to take what we would give 
her, but could play England and the United 
States against each other. 

The production of sugar in Europe is now 
about 5,000,000 tons a year less than before 
the war. In no part of the world except 
Cuba has there been any increase in sugar 
production available for European use. 
Normally there is a three per cent annual 
increase in the use of the sweet stuff, which 
was held back by rationing during the war. 
But now it is making itself felt, and pro- 
hibition in this country, together with the 
use of sugar by millions of ex-soldiers who 
had hardly ever used it before they entered 
the world’s armies, makes the demand even 
greater than normal. 

Last year the United States Government 
bought the entire Cuban sugar crop at five 
and a half cents a pound and could have 
had this year’s crop at six and a half cents. 
But the Government hesitated and finally 
decided not to buy. Meanwhile the planters 
of one of our own states, where sugar pro- 
duction is a very feeble and expensive thing 
as compared with Cuba, were not prose- 
cuted when they charged seventeen cents a 
pound. 

The Cuban planters seeing the enormous 
price being permitted to these apparently 
favored growers screwed up their courage to 
ask double what they had ever before 
dreamed of getting, especially as the in- 
dustry was by no means an exceedingly 
profitable one before the war. 

Though the cost of producing sugar in 
Cuba has rapidly increased it has not gone 
up anything like the price. The profits of 
the Cuban companies are fabulous indeed 
at the present time. At present it is said 
that a sugar estate in Cuba will pay for it- 
self in a few years. But the Cuban com- 
panies are not paying out the bulk of their 
earnings in dividends. Rather they are 
putting it back into more sugar production, 
which is the one and only method that will 
increase the amount of sugar and in course 
of time decrease its price. 


Cuba Gets the Money 


The Cuban planter is profiteering, if you 
wish to express it that way, because Ger- 
many and Austria are on their backs. But 
if Central Europe remains prostrate the 
rapid increase in production in Cuba itself, 
which has the soil and climate to grow many 
times its present crop, will automatically 
reduce profits and drive down prices. On 
the other hand, if Germany and Austria 
recover precisely the same thing will hap- 
pen. A certain United States senator who 
finds a profiteer behind every tree has railed 
against the high prices of Cuban sugar- 
company stocks. But if the sugar trade 
expected the present prosperity of the 
Cuban companies to continue these stocks 
would be selling for at least twice their pres- 
ent prices. Also if this senator will tell us 
some way by which Germany and Austria 
can immediately recover their position in 
the world’s sugar market I can arrange for 
him the nicest little panic in sugar shares 
that he would care to see. 

As for retailers, it is the opinion of those 
who have made an impartial investigation 
that profits on sugar have been less than on 
any other product handled. In many cases 
the retailer has sold sugar at cost. Owing 
to the scarcity he has had to fill in with 
various types at varying costs. The multi- 
plicity of lots at different prices has been a 
constant annoyance to him. He will prob- 
ably be just as happy as will the consumer 
when the world’s sugar supply is once more 
normal, 


Turning aside 2 moment from clothing 
and food products there is the rent situa- 
tion, which presents peculiar problems of 
its own. The anger of the public at high 
prices for sugar is nothing to their resent- 
ment over the increase in rents. Here, if 
anywhere, it might seem as if profiteering 
flourished. In a sense this is true, but it 
reflects not so much upon business men or 
upon what the socialists so love to rail 
against, the capitalist system, as upon the 
frailty of human nature. 

When it comes to alleged rent profiteer- 
ing we have no lack of testimony. In New 
York City a mayor’s committee heard 
30,000 complaints; in Washington more 
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than 5000 were heard; and in Boston, 3000. 
In every case it has been found that the 
lessee rather than the landlord furnishes 
the biggest problem. Lessees, who in cities 
like New York are often illiterate and 
ignorant, get their leases from the owners of 
the properties and then boost the rents as 
much as possible. 

‘‘While there may be some question as to 
whether, in a large percentage of the cases 
heard by the committee involving real- 
estate owners and agents, profiteering was 
being committed, this cannot be so in the 
case of subrenting,’”’ says the report of a 
committee of the United States Senate 
which investigated the high cost of living 
in the District of Columbia. ‘‘The record 
abounds with testimony on this point. 
One witness stated that seventy to eighty 
per cent of the profiteering was done in 
subrenting.”’ 

In New York, where conditions have 
been less chaotic than in Washington, it has 
been common to find people paying as 
much as eighty dollars for a small apart- 
ment to another person who had rented it 
under a lease from the landlord for as little 
as thirty-eight dollars. This practice in- 
deed has been common in most parts of the 
so-called civilized world during and since 
the war. From one of the French cities it is 
reported that a woman rented a small flat 
for 400 franes a year. She furnished it at a 
cost of 1200 frances, sublet it to another 
woman at 3000 francs, and this woman in 
turn sublet it for 5000 francs. 


Ethics for Landlords 


Going back a little more directly to the 
landlord and the business side of real estate, 
there are certain facts which stand out. 
One of the most interesting and curious by- 
products of the maladjustments of the war 
and postwar periods is that the public is 
most angry at those latest to seek relief in 
high prices, though they are the very ones 
who need relief most. The railroads, the 
street railways and the owners of real 
estate have been the last to profit by rising 
prices. Many sections of the public already 
having suffered from the high cost of food 
and clothing have been in no mood to 
endure higher rents. 

Rents did not respond to the rise in 
general prices for a number of years. When 
finally they did respond they went up sud- 
denly, and to the tenant already injured by 
the high cost of living the rent raising 
seemed ‘‘the most unkindest cut of all.’ 
The very fact that high rents have been 
belated makes them all the more disagree- 
able. Of course the fellow who gets away 
with the loot first is the one who gets off 
scot-free, though he least deserves to. 

“The testimony shows that prior to the 
unprecedented and rapid increase in the 
population in the district, due to the influx 
of war workers, there were great numbers 
of houses and apartments vacant, and 
owners and agents were forced to advertise 
extensively,” says the Senate committee 
which studied high prices in Washington. 
“Mr. E. L. Finch, a tenant, testifies with 
regard to Copley Courts that in 1917, prior 
to the entrance of this country into the war, 
this apartment house was fifty per cent 
vacant. Mrs. Clara Simonson stated that 
the Ashley Apartment House, during 1913, 
1914 and 1915, had so many vacant apart- 
ments that ‘they did not know what they 
would do with them.’ Saying further, ‘I 
can almost take my oath we were the only 
occupants on the third floor.’ Mr. W. H. 
Barrett testified that the Alonzo Bliss 


* properties in 1916 paid four per cent and in 


1917 only three and a half per cent.” 
Houses and apartments have been searce 
the world over, for the very simple reason 
that the normal increase in building was 
stopped by the war. Since the end of the 
war builders have been afraid to resume 
operations, because of the high prices of 
materials and labor and the fear on their 
part that they might not be able for any 
length of time to get rents high enough to 
make such an investment profitable. These 
facts are known to everyone, or ought to be. 
The consequences are not so easily seen. 
Noreasonable or intelligent person should 
have any objection to an increase in rents 
where the landlord’s expenses have risen 
in proportion, and indeed the bulk of com- 
plaints over high rents have come from 
sections of large cities where both the land- 
lords and the tenants are very ignorant, 
and indeed to a large extent illiterate. But 
what the more intelligent classes of people 
have objected to has been the speculation, 
so to speak, in rents in old buildings to 
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keep pace with the increased cost of new 
buildings. Of course it is apparent, even to 
the most selfish and self-centered person, 
that a builder cannot erect an apartment 
house to-day and rent it at the same scale 
that a similar building would have rented 
for six years ago. 

“Although fully nine-tenths of all build- 
ings now used were put up before the war,” 
said Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a recent 
article, “‘yet the owners have raised rents 
to enjoy an income from expenditures com- 
mensurate to replace the buildings under 
present costs.” 

Here we have one of those miserably 
difficult questions which only an all-wise 
being would be able to solve. Suppose an 
apartment house erected just before the 
war and still in excellent condition stands 
alongside one of an exactly similar type 
built at the present time. The owner of the 
first house can afford to rent at lower figures 
naturally than the owner of the new build- 
ing. Supposing further that you tell him 
that it is unethical for him to raise his 
rents. What will be the result? He will be 
afraid to increase his rents because of public 
opinion, but he will sell out to a speculator 
who will put up the rents fast enough. 

The greatest evil of the present housing 
situation is the fact that owners who are 
prevented from raising their rents by public 
opinion and various committees, and who 
fear the obloquy of public condemnation, 
have simply sold out at the top of the 
market to speculators. Whatever question 
of right and wrong may be involved, how- 
ever culpable the landlords may be, here is 
a situation that no power on earth can 
remedy except increased building construc- 
tion, and that will come only with more 
stable and normal conditions throughou 
the entire industrial world and with the 
healing effects of time. 

Two men purchased a small old-fashioned 
house in Greenwich Village, New York 
City. They opened all the fireplaces, re- 
decorated all the rooms, restored the Colo- 
nial fixtures where they were broken or had 
been removed. They installed a number of 
bathrooms. Now they rent a single room 
with a miniature kitchenette and a bath- 
room for seventy-five dollars a month, The 
one small house nets them enough money so 
that they can live in ease without doing 
other work, as well as paying the interest 
on all the money they have invested. Are 
these men profiteers? Perhaps so. But it 
was the high scale of rents that gave them 
their opportunity; they did not make rents 
high by reason of their cussedness. On the 
contrary the scarcity would have been that 
much greater if it had not been for their 
enterprise. 

It is not my purpose to reflect in any way 
upon the excellent work done by the many 
rent-complaint committees in various cities. 
By means of arbitration and conciliation 
the committees in these cities have tried to 
give both sides a fair deal. Nathan Hirsch, 
chairman of the committee in New York 
City, says: ‘‘Often it is the tenant who is in 
the wrong and the landlord has been en- 
titled to an increase in rent for a long time, 
but has not received it.’”” But Mr. Hirsch 
found what he considered much rent prof- 
iteering, especially among the lower classes 
of ignorant landlords. 


Little Chance to Profiteer 


“Every time I hear a knock on the door I 
think it is the landlord coming to raise my 
rent,’ said one complainant. ‘“‘Why, judge, 
I am more afraid of my landlord than I am 
of my own wife.”’ 

In Boston, Mayor Adams of Melrose, 
who had charge of rent complaints and was 
able often to bring about compromises, 
declares that many landlords after discus- 
sion have offered to raise their rents only 
fifteen or twenty per cent, though asserting 
that their costs of operation had risen by 
twenty-five per cent. 


Turning to foodstuffs, it must be asserted 
at the start that the popular idea which 
holds the middleman responsible for prof- 
iteering is downright fallacy. By middle- 
man the public has in mind jobbers, 
commission men, brokers, wholesalers and 
speculators. Both in normal and in abnor- 
mal times these persons have very little to 
do with the cost of food. Perhaps they 
would like to profiteer, but they get mighty 
little chance. The big items in the cost of 
food are always those that are paid to the 
producer and the retailer, those who handle 
goods in between receiving comparatively 
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little, general opinion to the contrary n 
withstanding. 
Take the meat industry. The most 
tensive investigation ever conducted 
trace the costs at the different stages y 
made just before the war by the Bureau 
Markets of the Department of Agricultu 
This had to do with beef only. It show 
that about two-thirds of the retail cost we 
to the grower, nearly twenty per cent to th 
retailer, a small percentage for shipping a 
stockyards, and the remainder to the pad 
and wholesaler. An investigation made 
the University of Minnesota for hogs a) 
sheep as well as cattle showed sixty jp 
cent to the producer, eleven to fourte 
per cent to the packer, and twenty-two t 
twenty-five per cent to the retailer, 
The packer may receive far too muc 
for all I know. That is altogether too bi 
a question to settle in this article. T 
packer is charged with underpaying t 
stock raiser and delaying lower prices 
the consumer overlong. The charges may 
may not be true. The point is that even 
the packer could be compelled to take 
smaller profit the difference to the produc 
and consumer would be slight. 
Practically there are no middlemen in # 
meat business. The packer buys livesto 
direct from the farmer and sells dressed be 
direct to the retailer. Any retail dea 
can buy in the open markets conduct 
by the packers. The retailer goes into the 
markets, selects his meat and makes 
purchase. I visited one of these great war 
houses in New York City, where six packe 
sell their meat. There is a slight var 
tion in price from day to day in the diffi 
ent warehouses in the same city. A skill} 
retail buyer may shop round to advanta 
for if the local manager of one of the pa 
ers happens to have an oversupply of 
particular kind of meat he may have to sat 
rifice it at a slightly lower price. 


Unscientific Retailing 


The day I visited the market in 
York one of the packers was selling a 
prices ranging from thirteen to twenty-fi 
cents a pound, according to the type: 
animal, for the whole carcass. On th 
same day retail stores were selling beef ai 
twenty-four to forty-five cents, prices var 
ing largely in different sections of the city, 
according to the location, class of tra 
and the like. 

The packers of course do not cut up # 
meat into tenderloin, sirloin, rump stea 
and the like. They simply sell carcasses ar 
the retailer cuts them up, being oblige 
make a profit on the average for all a 
over what he pays for the entire carca; 
There is excellent authority for stating th 
the one great difficulty with the retail me 
business is that the average butcher r: 
knows how much any particular cut is cos 
ing him. He knows, of course, how much 
pays the packer for a carcass, but he do 
not know the net cost of a tenderloin 
rump as sold over the counter to the co 
sumer. It is said to be fairly certain th 
when a butcher slashes the meat on # 
counter in front of you he does not kno 
whether he is going to get a profit out 
that particular piece or not. The scientil 
way of doing the business is to have 
meat cut and the price decided upo 
men who do no other work and never con 
in contact with the purchaser. 

Nor is there any evidence that job! 
and other middlemen are the primary 
of high prices in groceries, butter and egg 
There are middlemen in butter and eggs 
who consider themselves lucky if they ma 
half a cent a pound or a cent a dozen. 
real middleman between the producer 
the consumer always is the retailer, a 
he is a very inefficient and wasteful on 
that is almost entirely because the p 
prefers a wasteful system. . 

Big fortunes are seldom made by reta 
in the food business. At least they are n 


only a slightly, if any, better record in 
respect. An investigation in New 
City showed that the average incom 
grocers was about twenty-five dollars 2 
week. ; 
It is simply impossible for the sm 
retailer in foodstuffs to make a fo 
because his turnover is not large enol 
(Concluded on Page 99) ; 


" 


(Concluded from Page 94) 
The business is so easy to get into, so little 
capital is required and competition is so 
reat that profits are pared down to the 
smallest. The grocer works. harder than 
almost anyone else in the community. He 
works from sunrise to sunset, probably 
sxtends more charity than any other busi- 
1ess man and is the real friend of the poor. 

“When butter cost us thirty cents a 
»ound,” said a very efficient retail grocer 
ecently, ‘we sold it for thirty-seven cents 
ind made a profit of nineteen per cent. When 
t costs seventy cents a pound and we sell it 
or seventy-seven cents we make a profit of 
mly nine per cent. We have had to sell 
nany articles in the same way since prices 
yecame so high, but if we had all downs like 
his and no ups we grocerymen could not 
ive. A large part of the men in my business 
vould be far better off if they gave up their 
tores and worked for a salary.” 

This plea for the retail grocer, and to 

ome extent for the butcher, does not mean 
hat he is by any means the acme of 
fficiency. Far from it. The retail grocer 
arries too many slow-moving goods, he 
xtends too much credit, he delivers too 
nuch, he does not know how to hurry up 
low articles, he carries too many varieties 
nd brands for his own good, and he has no 
dequate system of inventory. The chain 
tore on the other hand makes none of these 
aistakes. As a result it makes a big profit 
nd at the same time sells to the consumer 
t lower prices. One chain store claims to 
e doing business on a sixteen per cent 
Toss profit as against perhaps twenty-five 
er cent for the small retailer; and a net 
rofit of only two per cent as against at 
2ast four or five per cent which the small 
rerchant must have to remain solvent. 
It is often charged against the retailer 
hat he will not give a discount for cash to 
he customer who carries her own groceries 
ome. As one government report remarks, 
The retail grocer of to-day is a source of 
ntagonism to the thrifty housewife. She 
oes not profit at all by her willingness to 
slieve the retailer of what he claims to be 
ne of the major elements of his overhead 
xpenses.”’ 
But is the retailer really to blame for all 
iis? The unadorned truth of the matter is 
jat the public likes the convenience of the 
ttle retail grocer, and unreasonably ex- 
ects the extra service without extra cost. 
; is hardly practicable from an accounting 
vandpoint for the same store to provide 
hat is called service and also give dis- 
yunts for cash and carry. The public 
‘Ifishly wants the prices of the chain store 
ith the convenience of the service store 
ithout paying for it. 


| Machinery of Distribution 
1 


_ There are numerous authorities who hold 
iat the transportation of foodstuffs and 
‘rminal arrangements to care for them in 
te large cities have not developed so fast 
s the population. In the whole field of in- 
astry and agriculture the major effort for 
ae last fifty years has been upon produc- 
on rather than upon distribution or market- 
.g. In this period of strain the weaknesses 
_ the distributing system are showing 
iemselves, just as a weak organ in the 
aman body may not cause any trouble 
hen the general health is good, but breaks 
wn at once when the tone of the whole 
dy is below par. 
_The Federal Department of Agriculture 
.d the state agricultural colleges and 
| periment stations have until very recently 
‘voted all their attention to production. 
_ is only in the last few years that any 
jtention has been paid to marketing. Far- 
jaching results have come from the educa- 
\n of the farmer in production. He has 
lirned how to make two blades of grass 
{ow where one grew before, but he does 
1t yet know how to sell one blade. The 
i2at agricultural problem of the future is 
bring the farmer a knowledge of markets. 
ie farmer to-day is for the most part 
pamely ignorant of the necessary pro- 
sses of distribution. As his education 
ws he will either be satisfied with the 
esent machinery or he will devise a 
tter machinery. 
Mr. George Livingston, chief of the 
treau of Markets of the Federal Depart- 
mnt of Agriculture, and Professor John E. 
illard, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
lege, assistant food administrator of that 
ite and a member of its commission to 
idy the cost of living, recently outlined to 
' the necessity of establishing proper 
+ndards for packing, containers, shipping, 
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storing and the like, together with the fur- 
nishing of the farmers with more adequate 
market quotations before anything sub- 
stantial could be done in the way of improv- 
ing the food distribution of the country. 
Our system of marketing foodstuffs has 
grown up through centuries and cannot be 
upset overnight. The wonderful improve- 
ments in production have come only through 
long evolution and the same must be true 
of marketing. 

The Federal and state governments are 
bending every energy to help the farmer 
market his product, but there is no magic 
formula. For one thing, the accounting 
systems used in the different stages by 
which food reaches the consumer are inade- 
quate and inefficient. There is really no 
way of finding out what the profits of the 
different stages are, because the accounts 
are not comparable. One of the first steps 
is to induce creameries, country elevators, 
cold-storage plants and commission mer- 
chants to use a uniform accounting system. 

“Tt is absurd to talk of forcibly elimi- 
nating the middleman,” said one of the 
authorities in this field. ‘‘He will disap- 
pear only when something more efficient 
comes along. He will disappear the way 
the horse and buggy did when the auto- 
mobile was developed.” 


Production Increasing 


It is fortunate for the consuming public 
that it does not have to wait for the slow 
evolution of the machinery of distribution, 
or perhaps the even slower eradication of its 
own expensive tastes, to bring about some 
measure of relief. After all, the most effec- 
tive protection which the public has against 
high prices is the fact that in the long run, 
and not such a long period at that, abnor- 
mal profits work a permanent change in the 
very conditions from which they spring. 
Plainly stated, extreme profits defeat them- 
selves in our present organization of society, 
because they make for increased produc- 
tion. In almost every line the abnormal 
profits of the last few years already have led 
to expansion. One only has to read the 
offerings of new stocks in the Wall Street 
markets to realize how many new manu- 
facturing companies are springing up on 
every hand, how small companies are be- 
coming large, and how even the largest 
concerns are expanding their capacity. 

Of course the period of abnormal profits 
may last long enough, indeed it already 
has lasted that long, to create thousands 
of new and perhaps undeserved individual 
fortunes. But excessive profits in any 
given industry will work for enhanced pro- 
duction. 

There is hardly a single branch of indus- 
try where the stimulus of large profits is not 
extending the boundaries of operation and 
output. There are exceptions here and 
there, but as a general statement it is abso- 
lutely safe to assert that big profits are be- 
ing used to add to capacity even more than 
to distribute dividends. Already permanent 
changes have been wrought which may in 
the not distant future prove disastrous for 
the very concerns that arenowso prosperous. 

In a more perfect state of industrial 
organization, where great codperative asso- 
ciations of consumers and producers will 
tend to stabilize conditions and prevent 
seasonal fluctuations along with the risk 
and loss that accompany them, the stimu- 
lus of high profits and the depressing effects 
of reduced volume of business may not be 
felt. But in the near future we may expe- 
rience what has happened so often before— 
a decline in prices due to increased produc- 
tion and a still further decline brought 
about by reduced purchases. 

Admitting all the defects of the present 
industrial organization, it is at least an 
exceedingly sensitive thing. If demand ex- 
ceeds supply by only a trifle prices soar. 
But in the same way when supply begins'to 
exceed demand, even though by the small- 
est fraction, prices will sink. In a period of 
shortage prices tend to rise to the highest, 
while in a time of plenty they tend to fall to 
the lowest. It will take only a small de- 
crease in the present abnormal demand for 
goods to turn the market from a seller’s to 
a buyer’s market, where seller will be forced 
to bid against seller instead of buyer 
against buyer. 

The high cost of living has proved a great 
burden for many of us. Naturally sugges- 
tions for boycotts against high prices have 
been frequent. Indeed they have been 
tried in a few cases, but purchasers have 
not concentrated throughout the country 
upon one article at a time, and therefore the 
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effect has been small. But though the for- 
mal boycott has not yet become a real 
weapon there is not the slightest doubt that 
the number of persons willing to pay ex- 
tremely high prices is now rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

A radical labor leader who believes that 
the vicious circle of high wages and prices 
can be kept intact recently predicted that 
as fast as one group of suckers fails another 
willspring up. But nearly all other authori- 
ties take an opposite view. 

Throughout the period of high prices 
there has been of course a large element 
who simply would not submit to them and 
who have gone without goods or who have 
made extraordinary efforts to buy cheaply. 
This group, however, has been go out- 
numbered until recently by those with 
high wages and high profits that the effects 
of its economies were not felt. But the har- 
vest is nearly garnered. The people who 
were unaccustomed to owning bonds and 
who have exchanged their Liberty Bonds 
for pianos and fur coats are growing scarcer. 
The point is now being reached where those 
who own Liberty Bonds will be the selected 
individuals who will keep them. The easy- 
spending group has been about milked dry, 
and there are not many fresh cows in the 
pasture. j 

Throughout the period of high prices it 
has been possible to economize in many 
ways. A distinguished scientist was walk- 
ing down the most fashionable thorough- 
fare of one of the large cities in search of a 
pair of shoes for his boy. The cheapest he 
could find came to fourteen dollars. He 
turned and walked east about three blocks 
to an avenue in the tenement part of the 
city, and there he bought a pair of shoes 
which he asserts are exactly the same thing, 
for $6.50. A retired newspaper proprietor 
of large wealth tells me that he has been 
buying his tailor-made clothes from a small, 
practically unknown tailor up several flights 
of stairs in a dingy old building, but the 
clothes are as good, he avers, as those for 
which he would pay twenty-five dollars 
more in a fashionable shop. Certainly he is 
a well-dressed man to all appearances. 

One of the great cities of the country is 
directly across the river from a smaller city, 
a smoking place of freight terminals, stock- 
yards, warehouses and oil plants. But a 
good many men in the gay metropolis have 
gone across the river and made their pur- 
chases much cheaper. Right along there 
have been ways to beat the highest of high 
prices. Furniture has been out of sight, 
but those who have picked up furniture as 
is—which means with a slight and often 
imperceptible imperfection—have not paid 
the top-notch price. 


Al Careful Buyer — 


The other day I traveled with a friend 
who is one of the leaders in a great national 
movement. He held a high government 
position during the war, is widely known 
throughout the country and is a man of 
force and distinction whose every action 
commands respect. Nor have I ever thought 
of him as other than a well-dressed man. 

“Has the high cost of clothing bothered 
you much?” I asked him. 

“No,” he replied; “I haven’t allowed 
myself to be bothered by it. I bought this 
hat in Vienna quite a number of years ago.” 
He showed me one of the most beautiful 
soft hats I have ever seen. ‘‘My wife has 
several times asked me to throw it away and 
it has been kicking round the attic for 
several years, but when the high prices 
came I spent two dollars to have it reno- 
vated, and now it is as good as a new hat 
which would cost twenty-five dollars. I 


bought a pair of low shoes toward the end. 


of last summer in Washington at less than 
seven dollars, because they were not a 
fashionable color. Just after the armis- 
tice I bought a pair of trench shoes for nine 
dollars which a few months before had been 
selling for twenty-five dollars. I believe 
in buying on a falling market and at the end 
of the season. As you know, I make many 
inspection trips into the country and I can 
use those shoes for the next ten years. This 
suit is very old, but it was worn out in only 
one place, at the elbow, and I have had a 
patch put in there. Otherwise, as you see, 
the suit looks very well and I am not 
ashamed of the patch.” 

Another acquaintance, a scientist of 
national reputation, has been going to 
hundreds of stores in the large cities and 
pricing great varieties of articles. When the 
clerk tells him the price—and it is usually a 
discouragingly large one—my friend replies, 
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in his rapid-fire, but soft and courteous, 
manner: 

“Put it right back on the shelf. You had 
better keep it yourself, for in a few years it 
will be a rarity that the museums will want. 
I am after a price, not a fine. I am too rich 
anyway to spend money like this. Where is 
the door?’”’ And with a smiling suave bow 
he rapidly beats a retreat. 

“T believe,” he says, ‘‘that by doing this 
often enough I may have some effect upon 
prices. Of course the salespeople are often 
offended and call me a tightwad and other 
unpleasant names, but they are usually 
disturbed, and now and then they ask me to 
wait a minute and bring out goods at prices 
way below what they originally asked. 
When I find anything in this way much 
cheaper than I expected, I do not say, like so 
many foolish people, ‘Why, is that all?’ 
or ‘Will it wear?’ or ‘Is it real leather?’ or 
‘Is it good quality?’ I examine the article 
rapidly and make up my mind whether I 
want it or not. 

“T must admit that it rather hurt me the 
other day to go into a great clothing store 
in New York where I have traded for 
twenty years, and find it looking so dif- 
ferent. Formerly on the ground floor they 
had great piles of clothing, but all they have 
now are knickknacks such as neckties, I 
wanted a pair of trousers and they told me 
to go down into the basement. Here they 
said that the cheapest trousers they had 
were eighteen dollars. ‘Well, you’ve made 
it worth while for me to go to Canada to 
buy my clothes,’ I said as I went out of the 
building. I don’t intend to go to Canada, 
but I believe it was a useful threat.” 


Declining Prices 


The number of careful purchasers is being 
added to every day. When the Federal 
Department of Justice, in response to de- 
mands from the labor unions, started to 
reduce the cost of living last summer its 
idea was to dig food out of cold storage and 
put profiteers in jail. But when I talked 
a short time ago with Mr. Howard Figg, 
special assistant to the Attorney-General, 
he insisted that the campaign had become 
a business saving rather than a business 
prosecuting endeavor. Mr. Figg says that 
the purchases of goods are now declining so 
rapidly that retailers are worried, and are 
willing to listen to almost any suggestion 
from the Government. Mr. Figg’s idea has 
been that by the codperation of the various 
branches of the different industries prices 
can be stabilized, and he believes the un- 
willingness of the different groups to get 
together any sooner was because the great 
harvest of profits made them careless and 
indifferent to suggestions. 

The public is about saturated with high 
prices, and the sponge which is full will not 
absorb any more. More than once this 
country has gone through a period of infla- 
tion, followed by one of soaring prices, 
lack of employment, failures and destruc- 
tion of business. I am making no gloomy 
predictions, but it is certain that the de- 
mand for goods will not continue at its 
present rate. No doubt many of the indus- 
tries now most prosperous will suffer the 
worst, because in their cases labor will most 
stubbornly resist reduction in its wages and 
stockholders will insist the loudest on large 
dividends. That sort of thing has happened 
before and when it happens there is only 
one recourse for a concern—namely, to shut 
its doors. 

A general readjustment of prices down- 
ward is plainly foreshadowed at this writ- 
ing not only -by the fall in raw or crude 
materials, but in the stocks of the great 
industrial companies which produce or 
convert many of them. In almost any 
boom raw materials are the first thing to 
go up, and when a reaction occurs they are 
usually the first to go down. After the 
Civil War it is said that an index number 
showed a decline from 259 to 194 in farm 
products in 1865, and an advance from 
165 to 216 in foods. But in 1866 foods 
followed the decline in farm products, and 
it will be strange if retail prices do not 
once more follow the raw materials down. 
Then we shall hear less about profiteering. 

Increased output, a less abnormal de- 
mand for goods, demoralized foreign ex- 
change rates and higher money rates are 
bound to force lower prices. The way into 
our abnormal state was by inflation and the 
way out will be by deflation. Already that 
has begun. It has been said that prosperity 
based on credit inflation is as treacherous as 
ice in April. We all know what happens to 
that ice. 
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Fumigate Now 


Make Every Room Aseptic 


Don’t omit the most important part of housecleaning. 


Germs accumulate in winter. Every cough 


or sneeze 


emits them. They linger in draperies, rugs, bedding, 


crevices and clothes. 


When you remove the vis- 
ible dirt, remember the invis- 
ible. The danger lies in germs, 
and cleaning does not end 
them. 


Have Your Home 


Really Clean 


Fill every room with germ- 
destroying gas. Open the beds 
and closets. Let it penetrate 
all fabrics and all crevices. 

Make every room aseptic, 
but bedrooms in particular. 

If you are moving this is 
doubly important. Fumigate 
the rooms which other folks 
have occupied. 


It Is Very Easy 


The right gas is formalde- 
hyde. It destroys the germs, 
but does not injure fabrics or 
furnishings. 


B&B Necessities 


Every home should keep on 
hand B&B Dressings: 
Sterile Cotton 
Adhesive Plaster 
Sterile Bandages 
Sterile Gauze 


These Dressings are ster- 
ilized after sealing, and the 
packages protect them. Don’t 
use chance bandages on 
wounds, however slight. They 
may infect. 


Chicago 


The right way to apply it is 
with a B&B Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. You simply light 
a wick. 

Open the beds and closets, 
shut and seal the room. Then 
let this germ-destroying gas 
permeate everywhere. Re- 
move only living plants. 


You know how important 
this is after sickness, but it is 
also important now. 


Be Efficient 
Do this efficiently. B&B 


Fumigators conform to Gov- 
ernment standards. Ask your 
druggist for the size that is 
suited to each room. 


The cost is moderate. The 
trouble is slight. The results 
are more important than any 
other part of housecleaning. 


Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


At Druggists’—Sizes for All Rooms 


Bauer & Black 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


New York Toronto 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


The average loaf weighing one pound con- 
tains about eleven ounces of flour. This 
quantity of flour contains about eight ounces 
of starch, which serves as fuel for the body; 
one and a half ounces of protein, which in 
addition to serving as fuel helps to build 
and repair the body machinery; one ounce 
of water; and a half ounce of fat, sugar and 
mineral substances, which latter help to 
make bones and teeth. In whole-wheat 
bread there is also a small quantity of 
cellulose, which gives bulk to the diet. 

If a person were to try to live on a purely 
cereal diet his body would eventually be 
overloaded with fuel due to the excess of 
starch eaten. If the amount of cereal con- 
sumed were to be reduced so as no more 
than to satisfy the body’s fuel needs the 
system of the individual would soon be de- 
ficient in body-building and body-regulating 
material. Nevertheless, bread comes the 
nearest of all foods to furnishing a complete 
diet, and if used to a much greater extent 
in the majority of our homes would im- 
prove health and reduce expenses. 

The value of wheat for bread manufac- 
ture depends largely upon its content of 
that proteid substance known as gluten. 
It is this element that converts a mixture 
of flour and water into an elastic mass that 
will stretch without breaking. All glutens, 
however, are not equally strong. This de- 
pends mostly on the kind of wheat from 
which the flour is made, and to a lesser 
degree on the way it is milled. Generally 
speaking, the spring wheats raised in the 
colder climates have more gluten than the 
winter wheats produced in warmer zones 
where the temperature permits the seeds 
to be in the ground over winter. It is true, 
however, that some of the winter wheats 
are hard and can be converted into as good 
flour for bread baking as is produced from 
the spring wheats. It is also a fact that 
wheat may Contain too much gluten, as is 
evidenced by the durum variety which was 
mentioned in the commencement of this 
article. The durum wheat is grown in the 
more arid regions and is adapted for manu- 
facture into macaroni. It should be here 
noted that practically all bakers blend the 
hard and soft flours into tested mixtures 
that produce a satisfactory grade of bread. 

One of the principal advances in bread 
making in recent years has resulted in a 
reduction in the period of fermentation. 
Even the big bakers formerly required 
twelve hours for this important action, 
but now with the newer plan whereby 
more and stronger yeast is used the time of 
fermentation has been reduced to five hours 
or less. The various bread producers use 
different formulas. A common recipe is as 
follows: One hundred pounds of flour, sixty 
pounds of water, one pound of yeast, 1.5 
pounds of salt, 1.5 pounds of shortening, two 
pounds of sugar, and one pound of condensed 
milk or its equivalent in milk powder. - 

Yeast, as most people know, is a micro- 
scopic form of plant life belonging to the 
fungus group. Each individual plant meas- 
ures about .003 of an inch in diameter. 
When placed in a nourishing solution the 
yeast cells reproduce themselves with 
astonishing rapidity. The multiplication 
proceeds as follows: The wall surrounding 
the cell material—protoplasm—bulges out 
in the shape of a bud, which grows until it 
is nearly the size of the parent cell; the 
bud then separates as an independent or- 
ganism, which in turn starts to grow and re- 
produces other new cells by budding in the 
same manner. One small cake of yeast 
selling for two cents contains more than 
1,000,000 compressed plants, or cells. 

Yeast is generally made of- corn, rye and 
barley malt. To this mixture is added a 
pure culture of lactic acid bacteria. This 
acid has a beneficial effect on the yeast very 
much as it has in preventing infection in the 
human body, as was discovered by Metch- 
nikof, the famous Russian, who was one of 
the first to advocate for human diet the use 
of milk soured with lactic acid. 

Compressed yeast is a perishable product. 
In order that it may reach the baker and 
the grocer with its strength and freshness 
unimpaired it is shipped daily in bulk by 
express or refrigerator line from the nearest 
factory to the distributing agencies, where 
machines cut it into cakes and wrap it 
mechanically. If placed in a cool spot, the 
housewife may keep her yeast cakes for a 
week or more without deterioration. Just 
as flour is composed of two principal ele- 
ments, gluten and starch, yeast is possessed 
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of two functions, which are exercised in the 
process of making bread. One function 
of yeast is to act in a digestive way on the 
gluten of the flour, making it soft and 
elastic. While this action is taking place 


of a gas—carbon dioxide—that becomes 
enveloped in the glutinous part of the flour, 
and in working its way through the dough 


and ready for the oven. The little alcoho 
that is formed by the action of yeast in the 
dough is evaporated, so there is small 
likelihood that the enforcement of national 
prohibition will seriously affect the manu- 
facture of bread. 
Yeast plants can be killed by heat and 
seriously injured by cold. They work best 
at a temperature of about eighty-six de- 
grees, but in home baking, where interrup- 
tions are frequent, a temperature of about 
seventy-eight degrees is better, for at a 
higher temperature the bacteria alwa 
present in dough are more active, and if 
they get a good start the bread is soured 
and the flavor spoiled. When the spong 
is to stand overnight a temperature o 
about sixty-eight degrees is advised. At 
this lower temperature yeast works slow Y, 
th. 


are improved by being kneaded twice, 
others make a better bread if worked onl 
once. 
Only experiment will determine the 
method best suited. Some cooks save 
small amount of their dough for use in plac 
of yeast at the next baking. This doug 
however, must be kept cool and covered 
just the same as fresh yeast. ' 
Practically all flours absorb flavors easily 
and therefore should be kept in a cool, d 
place away from dust and insect pests. 
high-grade bread flour should be very fine 
and should feel slightly granular when 
rubbed between the fingers. If pressed ii 
the palm of the hand it should fall apar 
quickly and should not show the imprint 
of the fingers. ; 4 
Mustiness in flour or bread is due to 
living organisms which are usually killed 
by the heat of cooking. However, if flo! 
or bread has become infected with mold 
the vessel in which it has been kept must 
be scalded or sterilized with steam before 
a new supply of flour is put into it. 4 
There has always been much discussion 
concerning the comparative nutritive value 
of the three principal kinds of bread. One 
is made from Graham flour, one from entire 
wheat, and the third and most widely used, 
known as white bread, is manufactured 
from: standard patent flours. If the diet 
of an individual includes milk to supply 
lime, and fruits and vegetables to supply 
iron, it is a matter of small importance 
what kind of bread is eaten. Whole-wheat 
and Graham breads contair a little more 
mineral matter and cellulose than white 
bread. This gives them a slight advantage 
as growth-stimulating and regulatory f ool 
However, they are not so thoroughly as- 
similated as bread made from white flour, 
and generally cost a little more. The di- 
gestibility of bread depends largely upor 
its lightness. Government research has 
shown that standard patent flour is most 
easily digested; entire wheat ranks next 
and Graham comes last. < 
On the other hand, 100 pounds of cleane¢ 
and screened wheat will yield 100 pounds 
of Graham flour, or almost eighty-five 
pounds of entire wheat flour, or less tha 
seventy-five pounds of standard patenl) 
flour, thus indicating that more energy Cal 
be obtained from a unit of wheat convertet| 
into Graham than into white flour. 


bread, if properly baked, are quite well al 
gested and are deserving of a place in ow 
diet that will insure at least as large 
per capita consumption of bread in thi) 
country as at present among the nations‘ 

Europe. 
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P2NULTIGRAPH SEN/OR 


This is a complete, compact equipment 
that turns out high quality printing 
and form typewriting at very low cost— 
averaging a saving of from 25% to 75%. 
{t is simple and easy to operate; rapid 
and convenient. Electrically driven, 
with printing ink attachment, automat- 
© paper feed, signature device, auto- 
natic platen release and wide printing 
surface. Easy payments if desired. 


Theres one sur 
cure - Buy the 
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This is a wonderfully efficient equip- 
ment for concerns which have a limited 
amount of work. It does both form 
typewriting and office printing and pro- 
duces the same high quality of work as 
the Senior Equipment, but it is hand- 
operated only and cannot be equipped 
with electric power, automatic feed and 
signature device attachment as can 
the Senior. Easy payments if desired. 
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Printing Sickness 


Epidemic throughout the United 


States. First symptoms—great 
excitability at sight of any estimate for 
printing. Followed by slow fever, greatly 
aggravated by delay after delay in getting proofs and 
revisions. 


Rapid rise to dangerously high 
temperature as delivery gets days and then 
weeks beyond promised date. 


Slight turn for the better when job finally 
lands on desk, followed by tempestuous con- 
duct and highly colored language verging on delirium— 
sometimes ending in apoplexy — when bill ts received. 


You’ve had it! So has every user of printing. And 
when you recovered from the attack you fussed and 
fumed, and swore you'd DO something about it and then—you 
went through the same old rumpus with your very next job. 


How do you get that way? And what’s more to the 
point — how long do you intend to stay so? When the 
one sure cure for this terrible malady is right under your nose, 
and has been for months! How long can you stand such 
staggering printing costs, such profit-killing delays? 


You know about the Multigraph. You’ve read these 
advertisements in The Saturday Evening Post. You 
know plenty of firms that have used this life-saving device. 


Why not investigate the Multigraph on your own 
account? Why not make ’em show you that it JS a 
cure for the printing sickness? That it WILL save you 25% 
to 75% on most printing jobs? That it WILL cut out the 
delays, that it WILL give you your printing on time, every 
time? That the work can be done in your own establishment, 
and without muss or fuss, without turning it into a printshop? 


Why not wire, phone or write for a consultation with the 
Multigraph today? 


You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 


GRAPH 


The Multigraph 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


I am interested in your cure for the “printing sickness.” 
Multigraph and what it can do for me. : 


Tell me more about the 


Firm J Our Line is af 
Namen. re Official Position____ . 
Street Address_— Town State___s- E. P. 43 
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It is an especially fat time for the econ- 
omists. Any man who knows that Adam 
Smith was the author of a book and not a 
cough drop is an economist, or claims to 
be, and bulges into print by day and by 
night along those lines. There has been 
more piffle in the shape of alleged political 
economy talked by alleged political econo- 
mists since the war ended than for forty 
years before in our history. And the Amer- 
ican people have stood by and showed that 
inherently they have some sense by muffing 
it all. But the political economists got 
their names in the papers. And a four- 
dollar hat still costs eleven dollars and then 
some. 

We certainly are neat little workers gov- 
ernmentally when we get on the job. Hav- 
ing a man in the Treasury who stood 
behind McAdoo and who stood behind 
Glass and who has a slight conception of 
what is essential in our financial policy 
both nationally and internationally, we 
stick him down in the subcellar to count 
silver dollars and head the Treasury with 
a professor who for seven years has dealt 
with the agricultural problems of the 
country on the basis of the physiocratic 
theories of the middle Texasperiod. “But 
why?” asks the puzzled proletariat. 

We are viewing these things as the aver- 
age American views them—the American 
who pays the taxes, does the voting, and 
tries to get into his head why the national 
train is mostly standing on a sidetrack 
instead of proceeding to its destination on 
the main line at fifty miles an hour. The 
reason, of course, is politics, with public- 
ity coupled in the betting. The reason is 
that everything governmental, everything 
presidential, everything congressional and 
some things judicial are political. The coun- 
try is all right. The people are all right. The 
system is excellent, but the execution is at 
fault. It reminds one of the distinguished 
justice of the United States Supreme Court 
who took up golf and was coached long and 
patiently by a professional. Asked how he 
was coming on at the game the jurist said: 
“T regret that I cannot report much prog- 
ress. The teacher assures me that I have 
perfect form, but I cannot hit the ball.” 

That about explains it. We are not hit- 
ting the ball. And the puzzled American, 
who is paying for the game, tries to figure 
out why not, and is stumped. Nor can he 
be blamed. He is informed that each 
family in this country must pay consider- 
ably more than 
five hundred dol- 
lars in taxes for the 
coming year. Now 
he’ll do that; he’ll 
have to, but he’d 
do it anyhow. 
What keeps him 
awake nights is 
trying to discover 
why if his family 
pays more than 
five hundred dol- 
lars a year in taxes 
his family—so far 
as he can get it— 
receives not more 
than two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ 
worth of applica- 
tion thereof. What 
he wonders at is 
where is the half 
of it, or more, ab- 
sorbed. Broadly 
the answer is that 
politics sponges up 
the bulk of the 
noneffective fifty 
per cent, and 
governmental 
inefficiency and 
tendency to talk 
instead of work the 
rest. 

Even with the 
best heart in the 
world it is pretty 
difficult to explain 
to a puzzled Amer- 
ican how it is that 
the railroads, for 
two years in gov- 
ernmental control, 
lost $700,000,000, 
which the Govern- 
ment must pay and 
which means that 
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(Continued from Page 29) ~ 


he, the puzzled but producing American, 
must pay. If he has done any traveling, 
even since the war ended and the war- 
necessity alibi has been outlawed, he knows 
that it costs more for himself and costs 
more for his freight. He knows that the 
trains are slower and not so good. He 
knows that his freight is delayed and that 
his express packages linger along the route 
for days more than they formerly did. He 
reads that $45,000,000 worth of goods was 
stolen from the shippers and consignees 
while in transit. How about it all? 

He marched right up to the front with 
his money in his hand when the Liberty 
and Victory Loan drives were on; bought 
until it hurt on the assurance that was im- 
pressed on him from every place an orator 
could get an audience, that was hammered 
at him by the newspapers and was borne in 
on him from the dead walls that these 
securities were the top securities of all the 
world, which was true, and that they al- 
ways would be worth a hundred cents on a 
dollar, which was not true, because while 
they will assuredly be worth a hundred 
cents on the dollar when they mature, if he 
wants to use a hundred dollars he has in- 
vested in Liberty or Victory Bonds at the 
moment—and a good many do—he finds 
that his bonds have depreciated at the 
price he can sell them for in the market 
from three dollars a hundred to ten dollars 
a hundred, depending on the issue. Now 
there is economic reason for this, but the 
average bondholder doesn’t understand 
that, nor do many of those who explain, 
and the bondholder cannot make out why 
his bond isn’t worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar at any time instead of at some future 
time when the Government will call it in 
and cancel it. ‘‘How about it?” he asks. 


Much Talk, Little Action 


He hears a great clamor about reds and 
the round-up of them; how the vigilant au- 
thorities raid the headquarters of the com- 
munists and the soviets and the I. W. W.’s 
and take these dangerous persons into 
custody, but so far he has observed that 
mighty few of the total of those appre- 
hended have been punished or deported. 
One ship with a few on it has gone, but why 
not all? Why not ship them all away, or 
stick them all in jail here instead of a select 
few—that is, if the menace is as great as it 
is claimed and not political in some of its 
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bearings? He hates a red, does this puzzled 
American, and he loathes their works. He 
is not in sympathy either with the mush 
brethren of the country who bleat free 
speech, or with the officials who split hairs 
about authority. Get them all, get them 
now, and kick them out is his good Amer- 
ican doctrine, and he wonders what detains 
the officials and whether some of this red 
foray isn’t for giving a few politicians a 
chance to make political capital. 

He observes various members of the cabi- 
net setting out traps, spreading birdlime 
and erecting nets to catch a presidential 
nomination for themselves, and he ponders 
on the relations between public duty and a 
presidential nomination for a cabineteer, 
and public duty not so related or having 
such connection. He asks himself if admin- 
istrative action, where that action has a 
bearing on a possible voting section of the 
population, isn’t decided on the basis of the 
voting possibilities of the decision rather 
than by the popular needs. He recalls the 
coal strike and several other similar prob- 
lems, and their presidential entanglements, 
and isn’t so sure that the populace does not 
get the small end of it in such contingencies 
from the cabineteer who has aspirations to 
take over the job of his chief. How about it? 

He sees the leaders of the two dominant 
parties, the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party, scheming, contriving, 
planning, manipulating for control of the 
forthcoming national conventions, and 
knows that the reason for all this maneu- 
vering by the leaders is for the purpose of 
nominating men as candidates who shall 
represent these leaders and not the people. 
He wonders how it is that the partisan 
qualifications of each man and every man 
who is put forth are held to be paramount 
to the interests of the country and the 
people who live in it, and asks himself 
whether he will be any better off whether 
Tom Jones or Bill Smith wins, provided— 
as seems sure to be the case—Tom Jones 
and Bill Smith owe their nominations to 
the politicians who have never yet failed to 
demand, indeed to mortgage, to pledge and 
secure their own needs and perquisites and 
continuances in power as the prerequisites 
for nomination. Where then will the people 
get off? At away station or the big termi- 
nal in Washington? How about it? 

He has listened until his ears ache to 
political and official denunciation of profi- 
teers, and has hopefully taken up the paper 
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April 53,1920 — 


each day to read of the arrival of a carload © 


of them at Atlanta or Leavenworth. Have 
any arrived? Not that he has noticed. He 
has heard the profiteer assailed on every 
stump, and unendingly in Congress, but 


the profiteer on his block in the city and in © 


his village is still doing business at the old — 


stand, and so, too, in the greater emporiums ~ 


of trade. He wonders how much of that 
vast outcry is buncombe, and how much is 
real, and while he wonders his pocketbook 


is frazzled and his debts increase and his — 


4 


family and personal upkeep mount. Is it © 


talk for political effect, or is it brass tacks? 
Talk apparently, and how about it? 


Deference to Races and Classes 


He knows in a way that there has never 
been a time in his life when so many ques- 
tions vital to him, the average American, 


are impending at Washington; when so ~ 


much that means the future prosperity and 


progress of the country he lives in and loves” 


hangs fire at Washington, and he observes 


a large section of the men charged with the © 
responsibilities of advancing these things © 


and solving these problems suspend work— 
but not talk—to listen to a row between 
a Secretary of the Navy and an admiral 
over the sort of gewgaws naval officers shall 
hang on their coats. He hears of investiga- 


tions started with loud blare of accusation | 


dwindle to piffling reports from committees 


on which no action is taken. He asks him- | 


self how much of this stuff is political and 


how much of it is real. 


He hears congressional orators get’ up 


and howl about the necessity for economy | 
and holds his head when the list of their | 
appropriations comes out. He listens tothe — 


claims of the Post Office Department about 
its efficiency and its plans for aérial mail 
delivery, and wonders why the department 


overlooks the virtues of the old-fashioned — 


railroad mail service, because his letters ar- 


rive from hours to days later than they 


formerly did. He may have had his salary 
increased a little, but what does that 
amount to when it costs him eight dollars 
a day to get a painter to paint his roof and 


-ten dollars a day to get a bricklayer to fix | 


his chimney? Not that he begrudges these 
men their wages, but why doesn’t he get 
in-onit? He reads great broadsides in the 
papers and magazines put out by the trusts 
telling how virtuous they are, and harsh 
denunciations of these same trusts by the 
Federal Trade 
Commission. He 
sees that any body 
of men or women 
claiming to repre- 
sent a class, or a 
racial, or an organi- 
zation, or a religious 
vote are treated 
with the greatest 
deference by the 
politicians and that 
his own squawks 
about his own in- 
cumbrances and 
desires are given 
the hoarse hoot at 
Washington and 
elsewhere. 

He notes that 
the great commis- 
sions appointed to 
provide plans for 
economic and in- 
dustrial and social 
betterment talk 
rings round them- 
selves, and then ad- 
journ with nobody 
helped but the 
stenographers who 
were hired to take 
down what the 
orators said in 
order that full 
transcripts of their 
ringing remarks 
may be available 
for the newspaper 
reporters in_ the 
press room. Hels 
conscious of the 
fact that after these: 
groups finally ce 
firing their hali- 
baked theories at 

(Concluded on 
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Economy of Pneumatics 


A TEST of solid vs. pneumatic truck tires, conducted in the winter, spring and summer 
of last year by a corporation operating a very large motor delivery fleet, was con- 
cluded on July 31, 1919. Two trucks had been used— No. 134, shod with solid tires on 


the rear wheels, 


equipped with pneumatics on the front wheels. 


and No. 135, shod with pneumatic tires on the rear wheels. Both were 


Nevertheless, the difference in the rear 


tire equipment was sufficient to produce the following wide difference in results: 


Truck No. 134 


(Solid tires rear, pneumatic 
tires front) 


Number of days operated... . 12955 
Delivery or pickup stops .... 4,183 
Total units (pounds) ...... 874,791 
Winlés.traveled: ii... isfmite xm ~ oct 4,476 
.Gallons of Gasoline. ...... Pees 
Pints’ of Cylinder*Oil 2p". 605 
Drivers’ and Helpers’ Wages. . $1,375.15 


Following a scientific comparison of solid 
and pneumatic truck tires, a big corporation 
has decided to adopt the pneumatics for its 
delivery work over an entire state. 


All the records of the test were kept on the 
forms of the National Standard Truck Cost 
System, an accounting method widely used 
in the industry and by truck owners. 


These records show that, in 129.5 days, an 
entirely pneumatic-equipped truck outdis- 
tanced a unit with rear solid tires by an 
amount of mileage equivalent to a round trip 
between New York and Chicago. 


They show that the all-pneumatic truck 
served 1,639 more customers, a 39 per cent 
increase, while hauling at 20 per cent less cost 
per truck mile. 


(Pneumatic tires on all 


Truck No. 135 
Difference in favor of all- 


* four wheels) pneumatic equipment 


129:5 
5,822 39% More customers served 
989,065 13% More product hauled 
6,414 43% More distance covered 
1,110 45% Less fuel per mile 


494 76% Less cylinder oil per mile 
$1,512.82 23% Less labor cost per mile 


They also show rates of gasoline consumption 
which indicate a saving, at prevailing prices, 
of $122.50, effected by the all-pneumatic 
truck over the 6,414 miles it traveled. 


Extending the truck-mile cost of unit No. 134, 
with rear solid tires, to cover the same distance, 
makes apparent that truck No. 135, entirely 
on pneumatics, effected a total saving of 
$724.78 in the six months’ time. 


This means that the difference between the 
original cost of the rear pneumatics on No. 135 
and the rear solid tires on No. 134 was paid 
back 2.6 times by these pneumatics, although 
they had served only part of their estimated 
service life. 


Truck owners can obtain the operating and 


cost data of similar tests by writing to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
the public thousands of words more will 
be spilled in reports, and he is perplexed 
to know what becomes of these reports 
and their recommendations. What is it all 
about? 

The answer is not far toseek. Itislargely 
about politics—partisan politics—politics 
that has party good and party power and 
the following power for a few bosses as its 
first incentive, instead of politics that has 
for its mainspring the good of the country 
and the people. Itis centered in this truth: 
Little that is done in. Washington is done, 
and little that is attempted is attempted on 
any other basis than the party politics of it 
and the party advantage that will result 
from the doing or the attempting. 

Now when it has been solemnly and im- 
pressively handed to every school child in 
this country for fifty years that ours is a 
government of the people, by the people 
and for the people—taught to us all with 
patriotic fervor and with historical au- 
thority, as it has seemed and seems—why 
need there be surprise if the great bulk of 
the people who are thus exalted by the 
thought that theirs is the Government fail 
utterly to comprehend the subversion of 
that basic postulate by the present political 
process of government? The Government 
is, in effect, the property of partisan politi- 
cians, run by party and for party and of 
party, with theneedsof the peopleincidental. 


Al Haze of Doubt 


That statement is as true as the state- 
ment that the capital of this nation is 
Washington, but when it is made there 
always comes the outcry of alibi that ours 
is a party government and that of necessity 
it must be what it is—political. Certainly 
ours is a party government and certainly 
our parties are political, but those facts do 
not excuse or palliate or justify the condi- 
tion that exists. So long as this Republic 
endures under the present Constitution 
ours will be a party government, but that 
neither demands nor excuses nor predi- 
cates a partisan government. There is a 
vast difference between a government by 
party and a government by partisans, a 
difference that has brought about the con- 
dition that exists in our affairs at the 
present time and has existed for years. 

The great bulk of the people do not un- 
derstand this, because of the pretense that 
surrounds our partisan Government that 
it is a popular government—any govern- 
ment, whether Republican or Democratic, 
as this generation has known government. 
The politicians vigorously assert that they 
represent the people, but the fact is that 
they represent themselves, intent first on 
the retention of power for their party, which 
means retention of power for themselves. 
Any fair-minded person with a knowledge 
of the underlying causes for governmental 
action will admit this. Only the politicians 
deny it. Thus as the great bulk of the 
people have no opportunity for getting at 
basic causes and no knowledge of real 
motives they have allowed the condition 
to grow and continue until at this present 
time and for many years past popular gov- 
ernment is merely a demagogic assertion 
and partisan government is the fact: 

This situation is responsible for the 
present haze of doubt and uncertainty, of 
suspicion and unrest that exists throughout 
this country, because no matter how fair 
a promise may be the real test of anything 
is the way it comes out—the result—the 
performance. Wherefore, if the people, 
thinking and having been taught that 
theirs is the Government, find—as they do 
find—that the results of this alleged Gov- 
ernment of theirs do not square with 
popular requirements, and do always meet 
with the desires, plans and manipulations 
of the partisan politicians there need be no 
surprise that they are puzzled, or any 
wonder that they begin to grope for a way 
out. To paraphrase King Henry the 
Fourth a bit, such a deal of skimble- 
skamble stuff puts them from their faith. 

Thus we come to the main point at issue, 
which is this: What can be done to remedy 
these conditions and to secure for the people 
a party government that shall be a majority 
government, so far as the voting expression 
of the people is concerned, but shall also 
be a popular government after it is in- 
stalled, governing for all the people instead 
of for further and continued partisan ad- 
vantage? : 

The answer is obvious. What the people 
must do, if their own needs are to be con- 
sidered, is to see to it that the official 
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representatives of themselves, the men se- 
lected to run the Government, are selected 
on the basis of popular sympathy and 
popular pledge rather than on the basis of 
party availability and partisan obeisance. 

Concretely, let any person interested 
make a survey of Congress, both in its 
upper and its lower branches. Congress is 
largely composed of lawyers, and small- 
town lawyers at that. Now the chief re- 
quirement of the Government of this 
country is not a legal requirement. The 
chief requirement of this country is a busi- 
ness requirement. We area business people. 
Our Government is far and away the 
greatest business enterprise on this earth. 
Weare a tremendously going concern, and if 
we are to keep going and not stand still or 
begin to slide backward the people them- 
selves must recognize and apply these 
fundamental truths to their political selec- 
tions: 

First: The business of our country de- 
pends for its well-being, expansion and 
prosperity on the character of the Govern- 
ment of the country. 

SECOND: The character of the Govern- 
ment of our country depends on the 
character of the men who run that Govern- 
ment. : 

THIRD: The character of the men who 
run our country depends on the people they 
represent. 

FouRTH: Inasmuch as ours is a party 
Government these men must be selected 
politically. 

FirtH: Thus their fitness is the result of 
politics and the operation thereof. Fit men 
result only from fit politics, and fit politics 
is the outcome of a fit and understanding 
people, and not the result of boss direction. 

Hence if the people make the selections 
they will at least have their own repre- 
sentation instead of boss representation. 
The experiment is worth trying. 


The Reign of Small-Town Lawyers 


The Congress is the board of directors of 
the great business concern operating under 
the name and style of the United States of 
America. We Americans are a fairly hard- 
headed business people. Business is the 
backbone, the foundation of all our pros- 
perity and national greatness. The ideal- 
ists will shudder at that. No American 
business man worthy of the designation 
would organize a company to make plows, 
say, or shoes, or machinery, or for any 
other business purpose, or organize a bank 
or a trust company, and supply his or- 
ganization with a board of directors whose 
qualifications were political in a partisan 
sense instead of being based on a knowledge 
of the cold business necessities of produc- 
tion, financing and distribution. 
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Yet the business men of America stand 
by year after year and submit to the selec- 
tion for them of a political board of di- 
rectors for the greatest business concern in 
the world, their country, on which all their 
own and subsidiary, business enterprises 
depend for prosperity. They let the bosses 
pick country lawyers and obedient poli- 
ticians to run this great business; let the 
bosses do it—and indeed help them. There 
is no escaping the truth that the sort of goy- 
ernment this country or any country has, 
has an enormous influence on the sort of 
sound business prosperity it has and on 
every other phase of the lives of the people. 
That is fundamental. 


No Time for a Third Party 


Why then should a people submit to a 
partisan political direction of their gov- 
ernmental affairs, which in the large sense 
are their business affairs, instead of taking 
a hand in that direction themselves? They 


should not, of course, but they do. Amer-. 


icans have observed everything that has 
been set forth in this article, and much 
more, and protested among themselves 
without showing more than sporadic evi- 
dences of making their protest effective by 
action. They talk. That’s what we all 
do—talk! And the bosses work—and the 
results are as described. 

There can be no valid objection to an 
attempt to regulate Washington. Heaven 
knows, Washington spends all its time 
regulating us.. Nothing can be lost. Things 
could be no worse than they are. To be 
sure, there is endless professional political 
objection to such’a course, but that need 
not be considered. It is special pleading 
for a continuance of franchise. The poli- 
ticians assert to the people that they are 
the only ones fitted to handle governmental 
affairs, by reason of experience, knowledge 
and thus and so. If there is any person 
in this country, any business man or work- 
ingman, who is not actively in politics, 
who can demonstrate one benefit he has 
obtained from politics as it is played in this 
country, unless he was in on the game, now 
is the time for him to speak, because there 
is existing to-day a widespread, definite and 
well-grounded conviction that our politics 
is entirely partisan in its concepts, obliga- 
tions and practices 

This situation has developed two advo- 
cated correctives. One is the extreme 
radical corrective that is set forth in various 
propaganda and an agitation that ranges 
from advocacy of revolution to the forma- 
tion of a new party or parties. The other 
is the numerous promises of reform and 
heed of popular needs and demands by the 
politicians themselves, as evidenced by the 
various plans for popularization of the old 
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parties that are being announced from ti 
to time. Both are bosh. 
Here we are, at the time I write, with’ 
three and a half months of the Republica 
national convention, and within for 
months of the Democratic gatheri 
There will be no revolution in this coun 
because if anybody tries it anywhere, eve 
if the authorities linger because of red tap 
the people themselves will end that o 
break. A third-party attempt to co 
affairs in this -short. time would be 
guided and abortive-effort, because, f 
example, if the Republicans. split, tk 
Democrats will instantly solidify and ha 
the same sort of walk-over they had i 
1912, and the same thing will occur if th 
Democrats have two candidates. 
The way to work is from the inside, n¢ 
from the outside. Whatever their def 
ciencies may be, the two dominant politic 
parties of the present, and the parties tha| 
will.continue to be the dominant partie 
until this campaign is ended, are the Deme 
cratic Party and the Republican Party 
They are the available mediums for ex 
pression. If the people of the United State 
had taken this matter in hand a year or tw) 
ago and had worked intelligently for thei 
own political interests there would hay 
been a chance to organize modern repr 
sentative parties and throw the old partie 
into the discard, where they belong. T 
people did not take such intelligent action 
They dawdled along and are dawdlinj 
along yet. The only practical chance fo 
the great bulk of the Americans to 


by the people of that district and back 
by the earnest assertion that that dem 
is based on the use of their voting strengt 
for an opposing candidate of their owl 
choice if the leaders do not heed it will bri 
about the nomination of any candidate f 
whom the united demand is made. 
bosses, despite their bluff, know the i 
security of their own positions. They y 
capitulate. If they do not they can 

thrown out overnight. ) 


Organize and Win 


Let the business men, say, of a congre 
sional district get together and select a ma 
to represent them in Congress—a busine 
man in whom they have faith and who 
they can trust, no matter what his politi 
is. Pledge that man to represent the i 
terests of all the people and not the partisa 
interests of the leaders, and go to th 
leaders and demand his nomination. If t’ 
demand is as forceful as it can easily 
made in any district where the busine 
men are alive to their own interests t 
bosses will surrender. They will nomina 
this man, hoping to secure him later k 
devices of their own, or if that fails, hoping 
to hang on until next time. 

What can be done in a congressional d 
trict can be done nationally also in t 
matter of the Presidential nominations. — 
is not too late for the people of this counti 
to select a man to be their President in t 
crucial four years that are coming aft 
March 4, 1921. There still is time, but: 
will require organization, decision on on 
man, and work. It will require active pa 
ticipation by many instead of desulto 
effort by few. If the business men, and th 
others of the people, shirk aside, thinki 
that somebody else will do it, it will no 
done, and the bosses will hand their pic 
selections of candidates to the people, wh 
must elect one of them willy-nilly. 

Apart from the plain need of America fe 
such a fight—apart from the great pi 
triotic impulse that should prevail 
bring this about, there is the acute person: 
phase of it. The right man for Presiden 
for the next four years, and the right s 


lower taxes, more economical expenditure 
release from the blighting bondage 6 
theory and experiment—it means a bus 
ness government by and for all of a busin 
people rather than a partisan, polit 
government by and for the benefit of th 
politicians. It can be done if the peopl 


will stir themselves to do it. Why not? 
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businesslike, a wanton throwing away 
justly acquired rights. Even now he 
‘itated before he took up his pen to add 
: signature that would make it valid. 
“Well,” he said at length, the pen be- 
xen his fingers hovering over the paper, 
‘ve got to square this. I shall feel better 
sut the whole thing when I’ve done it— 
11 can afford it.” 

Je bent to sign the letter, but not so 
ily was he to expiate the little widow’s 
g agony of struggle and the needs of 
* children. The pen was on the paper 
en the ghostly bludgeon from behind 
uck him again and all his consciousness 
ggered under the blow. The horror of 
*k was on him again; the grave drove its 
lls through his body. He knew death, 
» feel of it and the taste of it, all in one 
arwhelmed bewildering moment. And it 
| not pass. The gross darkness folded 
nin. He toppled sideways from his 
air and it chanced that a servant on the 
irs heard him fall. 

When next he came to knowledge of him- 
f he was lying on his back in an unfa- 
liar posture and there was a bed under 
n. He came only slowly to full con- 
ousness; and then he was aware that he 
's not alone in the room; there were 
ners near him who talked. He would 
ve opened his eyes and risen on his 
sows to look at them and ask what had 
ppened, but his eyes were all but closed. 
: could see only the brass rail of the bed 
yond his feet and he could not move at 
. It was as though he were bound by 
‘angible but strong ropes. He tried to 
uggle. In a growing fear he put out his 
(l power to move if only to open his eyes; 
‘strove in an inner convulsion of effort, 
ring against his bonds like a trapped 
ast; and he was aware that in all his 
dy no muscle obeyed him. The link 
tween the will and the body had slipped. 
He ceased to strive and listened. Those 
10 spoke seemed to be two in number and 
sy talked in tones that sounded oddly, 
asciously hushed. 

“Then you think there’ll be no trouble?” 
That was the voice, thickish with an 
idertone of rasp in it, of his son Eugene. 
The other was pleasanter and for all its 
shed tones strongly modulated. He rec- 
nized the young doctor. 

‘Oh, no, none at all! I saw him yester- 
y, you know.” Yesterday puzzled the 
nd of Mr. Stern. “I can give the certifi- 
te. There’ll be no trouble.” 

There followed a pause, while Mr. Stern 
yndered dreamily what they were talking 
‘out—wondered and feared. Then Eu- 
‘ne spoke again: 

“*Because it ’ud be a beastly nuisance to 
‘ve an inquest an’ all that sort of thing.” 
‘All that was left of Mr. Stern—the living 
‘nd within the dead body—shrank and 
inged. So that was it! They believed 
im dead. The doctor would certify as 
uch and they would take him out and 
iry him! Whatever tests they needed to 
‘tisfy themselves that he was dead they 
'd apparently applied; they would give 
im no further chance. And he could do 
thing—nothing! 

‘Once more he raged and strained to 
love, and again he lapsed into quietude. 
“Poor old chap!”” Eugene was saying. 
‘They found him by his desk over there. 
haven’t disturbed anything—in case of an 
(quest an’ all that. Come an’ see what 
\’d been up to.” 

‘Mr. Stern saw them pass the foot of the 
fd, the doctor’s shoulder and the lower 
rt of Eugene’s face. Their footsteps 
am to the desk. There was a rustling of 
pers. 


‘“‘He’d been queer over this matter,”’ said 
lagene, “but who'd ever think he’d get up 
\ a game like this?” 
‘The doctor was reading. 
“Yes,” he said presently—Mr. Stern 
uld not know that he was glancing curi- 
‘sly at Eugene. “But it isn’t signed.” ° 
“No, it isn’t signed. Perhaps,” said 
igene sentimentally, ‘“‘at the last moment 
saw clearly what he was doing to me. 
ho knows?”’ 
“Then you won’t —— 
a likely!’”? answered Eugene with 
1a. ° 
Shortly afterward they left the room and 
r. Stern was alone. Alone! He felt that 
} all the purpose of the Creator there was 
thing so solitary as he. Even the dead 
e members of a great company, sharers of 
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a universal experience. But he had part 
neither with them nor with the living. His 
was the mock death and barren life of 
catalepsy. ‘Suspended animation”—he 
had heard or read the phrase used to de- 
scribe monstrosities of fate stranger than 
malevolent miracles. And now fate thread- 
ing among the crowded multitudes of the 
living upon this planet had nosed its! way 
to him and struck him down among so 
many million others whose lives were so 
much less pleasant and profitable to them. 
Was it—was it a judgment? 

Like many nonreligious men he had al- 
ways believed with a mechanical and inevi- 
table belief that evil in the end is punished 
while good bears dividends of reward. Now 
in that halfway house between the world of 
men and the grave he believed it yet. 

“T was going to sign it,” he protested 
with an effort like ashout. ‘‘I was going to 
sign it. I was signing it when this happened 
to me. I didn’t have a chance. And now 
Eugene—my own son—O God!” 

There was none to see how the thing 
accomplished itself. To Mr. Stern it was as 
though some mechanism had come to life 
within him—some slipped gear reéngaged. 
He opened his eyes and looked about him; 
he drew and exhaled a strong breath. 
Through every channel of his body he felt 
the resumed pulse of the moving blood. It 
was as if the material world was leaping 
and fawning upon himas a dog on its master. 

He lay for a while content to breathe and 
be aware of the life in him. In the corridor 
outside his door were cautious footfalls and 
a sibilance of whispering. 

Presently he rose upon his elbow. He 
was yet very weak, but he managed to get 


his feet over the edge of the bed and then | 


at length to stand on them. With a hand 
on the back of the chair to steady him, he 
walked two uncertain paces—he knew what 
he had to do. Next he reached the dressing 
table and thence the wall, and so propping 
himself along it the open desk in the corner. 
Inadvertently he touched the switch of the 
electric lamp above the desk and the room, 
shadowy behind the drawn Venetian blinds, 
leaped into light. Upon the desk lay yet 
the papers. He lowered himself into the 
chair. 

Without in the corridor a housemaid was 
whispering to the cook, ‘‘I’ll ’ave a look if 
you will. I ain’t afraid. They’re both 
downstairs in the dinin’ room.” 

‘Go on then!’’ whispered the cook. 

At the desk Mr. Stern compelling his 
flaccid hand achieved the signature. And 
now he would give it safely into the hands 
of someone for delivery. He picked it up 
and managed to rise without much diffi- 
culty. Words shaped themselves on his lips. 

“T’m all right,” he breathed. He tooka 
pace forward and then two more. 

Quietly, with much precaution against 
noise, the door opened in face of him. 
There was an instant of silence that cut 
like a sword; then—yell upon yell, scream 
upon scream, the rush of someone who went 
downstairs at the gallop, the thuds of some- 
one else who fell down them. From below 
shouts of alarm. 

And then to Mr. Stern it came again, 
that stroke from behind. But not this time 
the jarring bludgeon blow, but rather the 
tap of the accolade that promotes a man 
from life to death. Not now the horrifying 
darkness and the chill, but, as it were, a 
cloud that enveloped him, received him and 
supported him as water carries a swimmer. 
He stood, a swaying shape of white, while 
urgent feet drummed on the stair and as 
the amazed doctor appeared in the door- 
way with Eugene at his back he put forth 
the hand that carried the paper, made as 
though to take a pace forward and fell. 
The doctor came to him swiftly. 

Presently after he had been busy about 
him he unclasped the limp fingers and took 
the paper from them. 

“Lord!” he cried. ‘‘Look, Eugene!”’ 

.‘*What?’’ quavered the other. 
. “He’s signed it!” cried the doctor. ‘‘He 
got up and crossed the room and signed it!’ 

Eugene gulped and held out a hand. 
Between fear and cupidity his face was not 
nice to see. 

“‘Let’s look!” he said. 

For answer the young doctor slipped the 
paper into his pocket. 

“No, Eugene!’”’ he said. ‘‘There’ll have 
to be an inquest now and this paper goes on 
record.” 


And it did. 
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Nip engine trouble 


in the bud 


The secret of keeping your car powerful 
and smooth-running 


EGLECT puts several mil- 
Ni= cars in the repair shop 

two or three times as often 
as necessary. The modern motor 
car is good for 100,000 miles, yet 
how few ever run half the distance 
or even a quarter of it! 

Neglect shows itself in difficult 
starting —inthemotor“‘ goingdead”’ 
when idling, in skipping when you 
“sive her the gas” suddenly, in 
sluggish jerky action on hills, in 
bucking at speeds below 7 or 8 
miles an hour. 

Motor sluggishness may be due 
to carbonized cylinders, sticking 
valves, sooted spark plugs, too rich 
a mixture. On the other hand, it 
can be caused by the backpressure 
of a caking, clogging muffler. 

To know just which is at fault 
and to detect the trouble before it 
becomes serious—is the new use 
that thousands of motorists are 
making of the G-Piel Muffler 
Cut-Out. 

The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you 
instantly whether your car’s lack 
of pep is due to motor or muffler, 
as you can cut the muffler out at 
will. It will also permit you to ad- 
just your carburetor to the powerful 
quick-burning 13 to 1 mixture so 
that hills will not bother you. 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely posi- 
tive in action. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 

open air. 


The G-Piel closes passage 
to muffler. 100% of the ex- 
haust shoots directly into 


The G-Piel also makes the use of 
kerosene, wood alcohol and patent 
carbon-removers a success, as it 
prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. For this 
one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut- 
Out is worth many times its cost. 

The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives 
that extra “‘ounce”’ of power on a 
hard pull or short “sprint,” and it 
helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a 
powerful, sweet-running motor. A 
hot spark in every cylinder! Valves 
opening wide and seating tight! 
Just the right mixture from car- 
buretor! Exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 

Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO. 
23 W. 43rd St. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 


G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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Above and at left are shown 
side and rear views of roadster. 
It has no appearance here of 
its business utility. 
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At right—by lifting the small 
cover in the rear deck, space 
is Siven for carrying small ar- 
ticles such as a doctor’s case, 
sample cases, etc. 
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he Noted Essex 


Speed—Power—Utility—Economy 


— Endurance. 


A glance at the illustrations will show the wide business uses 
‘which the Essex Roadster is adapted. 


Its utilities are many. But note no evidence of them is 
vealed when the Roadster is used as a pleasure car. Every 
e is smart, trim and graceful. It takes but a moment to 
ike the change. 


A large class of its buyers are business men. They choose 
for utility and dependable transportation. It becomes in 
*t a part of their business system. It must be on the job, 
2p all engagements on time, and be as responsible as an 
zineer’s watch. 


These same qualities, with its rare good looks, make the 
vadster unsurpassed as a smart car for pleasure. Its speed 
d power rank it among the finest of costly cars. Its finish 
d beauty mark it with distinction. 


A World Endurance Record 
Proves Essex Dependability 


Economy, durability and train-like regularity are the 
indards set by Essex. These things have been shown in 
iz hands of more than 25,000 owners, many of whom have 
ven their cars from 18,000 to 20,000 miles. 


It was more dramatically proved on the Cincinnati Speed- 
.y, when an Essex stock chassis set the world’s long distance 
‘durance record of 3037 miles in 50 hours. The same car, in 
lee separate tests, travelled 5870 miles at an average speed 
ove a mile a minute. Another stock Essex set the world’s 
-hour road mark of 1061 miles over snow-covered Iowa roads. 


etc. 
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At left—by removing four 
screws the entire rear deck 
cover may be removed. 


At right — this affords ample 
room for carrying bulky ar- 
ticles such as trunks, crates, 


It is an Ideal Car 


for Business as Well as Pleasure 


Today Essex durability is as unquestioned as its ability to 
outperform any car of its weight, and to surpass many that are 
larger and cost far more. 


See the Roadster’s 
Business Conveniences 


It is specially suited for salesmen, inspectors and others who 
must cover wide territory, quickly and frequently. Though 
not large, the Essex is commodious. There is plenty of room 
for passengers, and special arrangements for carrying sample 
cases, unseen, and even a trunk if desired. 

Consider the riding comfort of the Essex, too. It is com- 
parable to no other light car. Only among large, high-priced 
cars, owners tell you, will you find such smoothness of action. 

But for such a car as might give you the speed, power and 
endurance of the Essex you would pay far more. And you 
would not get the Essex advantages of nimbleness, low upkeep, 
tire and gasoline economy, which result from its light weight. 


Big. Car Comfort 
Light Car Economy 


The size of the Essex makes parking space easy to find. It 
allows free handling in crowded traffic. The quick pick-up 
easily avoids ‘‘ pocketing”’ behind slow cars. 

Come see the Essex Roadster. Ride in it. Try its paces. 
Whether you want it for business or pleasure, you will appre- 
ciate why Essex in its first year set a new world’s sales record. 
And you will understand why it is necessary to place orders 
in advance to secure such a wanted car, without waiting, 
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employees in Washington. During the 
calendar years 1918 and 1919, 3476 of its 
employees left the service. Of these, 785, 
or 2214 per cent, are known to have left for 
higher pay. The same thing has been 
going on in the Treasury Department, 
particularly in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, in the division that has to do with 
handling income-tax returns. Men and 
women who by their duties come to under- 
stand the meaning of the income-tax law 
and how it is interpreted by the Govern- 
ment quickly find employment at higher 
salaries outside. Matters have come to 
such a pass that I was told in the Treasury 
that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue makes an oral agreement with new 
employees obliging them to stay for at 
least one year. 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
that the number of civilian Federal em- 
ployees of all kinds in Washington on 
July 1, 1919, was 102,117. Figures pre- 
pared for me by the Bureau of Efficiency 
place the number on the same date at 
112,600. 

An estimate prepared by the statistician 
of the Congressional Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries places the num- 
ber at 91,791, with an aggregate annual 
pay roll of $121,300,594. The statistician 
of the Reclassification Commission esti- 
mates the average salary earned by Fed- 
eral employees in the District of Columbia 
in 1919 at about $1320. The Bureau of 
Efficiency fixes it at $1146. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission does not attempt to esti- 
mate the average annual pay. The Bureau 
of Efficiency has estimated for me that the 
average salary of employees in the civil 
service of the United States by groups is: 


AVERAGE 


SERVICE mA Ge 
Rauway postalclerks Sa whe. sce. ee ce) ee $1379 
Ruralletter carnerse alec een sie eee 1164 
Gaty letheri carriers. "2 Saeki. selec. > a ncanaers 1112 
Rost-ofiice'cierks\. <i 2h4iie hl 4 Ae 1128 
Mechanics. . . 1107 


General employees in the District of Columbia 1146 
General employees elsewhere... ..... 1067 
And the estimated average length of 


service of the same groups of employees in 
the civil service all over the country is: 


AVERAGE LENGTH 


SERVICE OF SERVICE IN YEARS 
Railway postal clerks. : . .. So. wah 12.6 
moralvlebter carriers’) . ones news . 8.0 
City letter :catriers). +7) .o:y asec Taree 11.8 
Post-otnice clerks cu. Se 4sue sane ke meee ae 10. 
Moeharics.i.4 ht! PRR. a ee 8.9 


General employees in 
the District of Co- 


fumbiage €25.550% 12.3 
General employees else- 
WHC A ces. avn + OO 


The statistician of 
the Reclassification 
Commission points out: 
“These figures relate 
to money wages, and 
not to real wages. The 
high cost of living has 
rather rubbed in the 
economist’s distinction 
between the amount of 
money paid as wages 
and the goods which 
the laborer can pur- 
chase with his money 
wage. Government 
employees and mem- 
bers of Congress are all 
in a position to appre- 
ciate this difference. 

“Study will show 
that the government 
employee was dis- 
tinctly up against it 
prior to the World War. 
The level of retail prices 
began to rise rapidly in 
the late nineties. The 
government employee’s 
salary did not keep 
pace. Every successive 
biennial period from 
1897 to 1913 found him 
worse off than he was 
in the preceding one. 
In 1897 his salary 
would buy 146 units. 
In 1913 it would buy 
100. The Congress 
found it necessary to 
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W. T. Chapman, Secretary; On His Right, Vice Governor 
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UNCLE SAM AS AN EMPLOYER 
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adjust the salaries of its own members to 
meet the situation that had risen prior to 
the war, but no adjustment of any material 
consequence was made in the salaries of the 
government employees. 

““What happened after the World War is 
a matter of common experience. Retail 
prices have almost doubled. Government 
salaries increased less than twenty per cent, 
and this increase was not evenly or scientifi- 
eally distributed. The purchasing power of 
the employee’s salary had dropped from 
146 units in 1897 to 63 units in 1919.” 


Living Standards Reduced 


“*T have been asked how he is managing; 
I have no statistics on this subject. The 
paper this morning says that the high- 
school teachers complain that their savings 
have gone to meet the situation and that 
many of them are in debt. I bought that 
newspaper this morning from the son of a 
high-school teacher. His mother is working 
inside the home as she has never worked be- 
fore, and she has recently taken up outside 


A. C. Miller; 


H. A. Moehtenpah; 


money-making activities. The women and 
the children are helping pay the price 
and many of the fathers are helping at 
home and working outside of office hours to 
earn extra money. The quantity and qual- 
ity of food and clothing bought have been 
reduced. To use the economic term, the 
old employees have met the situation by 
reducing the standard of living. This means 
more work outside of office, harder work, 
less provision for pleasure and recreation, 
less life insurance, less provision for old 
age, less provision for educating the children, 
less expenditure for professional care in case 
of sickness and childbirth. The family pays 
the difference.” 

The annual turnover in the government 
service is something almost incredible. No 
business corporation, however strongly es- 
tablished, could long endure the heavy 
annual drain on its resources. Hundreds of 
men leave the government service daily; 
and new, untrained people have to be 
taken on and taught to do the work. This 
costs money, as every employer knows. 
The resignations from the government 
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Carter Glass, Chairman. 


Albert Strauss, Charles $. Hamlin, John Skelton Williams 
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service are chiefly from the supervisory ar 
more highly paid positions and from t 
very lowest grades. The men at the top, 
they have any initiative or ability or a 
bition to make a name for themselves, 
offered private employment at double 6 
treble or more what the Government cai 
pay them. The people in the lowest grade 
leave for private employment when oppor 
tunity affords because in too many in 
stances they actually cannot keep body an 
soul together on their government pay. T 
is the people in the middle class who stay 
on the longest. The whole constant pro 
cess makes for a steady deterioration in th 
quality of the government service and tend 
toretain the mediocre in publicemployment 


The Costly Turnover 


The Civil Service Commission, throug 
which the great bulk of government em 
ployees are brought into the service, j 
acutely aware of this condition. From it 
report last year I learn that the commissio 
gave emphasis to the difficulty constanth 
experienced in securing and retaining com 
petent employees. The rotation in offie 
has become increasingly frequent and vitalh 
impairs the efficiency of the service. Dur 
ing the war there was a lower rate of turn 
over in the mechanical forces than ji 
outside establishments. The proportion 6 
separations, however, is excessive in cleri 
cal, professional and technical positions, i 
which the rate of turnover sometime 
amounts to a third of the force in a year 
There is not sufficient inducement for th 
most capable men and women to enter thi 
examinations, either in the salary immedi 
ately offered or in the prospects of a career 
The tendency is for the most capable o 
those entering the government service ti 
seek outside employment. During the nin 
months preceding the armistice more thar 
60,000 appointments were made in the civi 
service and about 28,000 separation 
occurred—that is, for every two appoint 
ments made one person left the service 
For a period of similar length following th 
armistice only sixty per cent as man} 
appointments were made, but there wer 
nearly thirty-three per cent more separa 
tions. In this period almost as man 
positions were vacated as were filled. Th 
present tendency is for this proportion t 
increase rather than decrease. 

The exigencies of the war required } 
great expansion of the clerical forces a 
Washington and elsewhere and this wa 
accomplished by a labor turnover severa 
times above normal 
The percentage of dee 
linations of appoint 
ments among eligible 
on the civil-service reg 
ister increased in man} 
instances from thirt 
to more than fifty pe 
cent—that is, mor 
than half the men ani 
women who success 
fully passed civil 
service examination 
and were offered job 
under the Governmen 
refused to take them 
It is estimated tha 
more than 950,000 per 
sons were examined b} 
the commission durin) 
the nineteen months 0 
our participation in th 
war and that abou 
400,000 of those wh 
met the test were ap 
pointed during tha 
time. 

The Civil Servic 
Commission says flatly 
“Those familiar wit 
the Federal service 3) 
Washington know tha 
the service is noji 
hampered by the ré 
tention of incompetent 
whose removal is. rer 
dered difficult by ir 
fluences which ar 
incompatible with th 
efficiency of the servict 
Preferences and exem}. 
tions increasingly elo 
the departments wit, 

(Continued on 
Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
ersons who, no matter how inefficient, are 
ifficult to remove and whose retention 
ands to destroy the discipline of the 
arvice.”’ 

Among these inefficients of course are the 
aperannuated and the physically incapaci- 
ated. The Bureau of Efficiency has esti- 
jated the number of employees in the 
ivil service of the United States seventy 
ears of age and over as follows: 


SRVICE NUMBER 
ailway POebal CIAKKA Maw aeehee faust ef. 197 
Member CATIONS 2) 6 eis 3s ae ws 454 
ity letter carriers... ......--.. 230 
MINCED RS ce SCM a aye. a fob 387 
Te ARR NS 328 


eneral employees in the District of Columbia 1484 
eneral employees elsewhere ........ 1613 


Po Gua Se 


The Commissioner of Pensions supplies 
ie following compact statement of the age 
{ the employees in the Pension Bureau: 


umber in the classified civil service. . . . . 
ve of oldestemployee........... 88 
umber over 80 years of age 
umber between 65 and 80......... 
ased on age of 65, number eligible for retire- 
(5 9 2 Seale ee 
sreentage of employees eligible for retirement 33.4 
verage age of all employees, July 1,1919 . . 58 


'These old men and women bear the 
arden of the administration of the com- 
ex, intricate and involved procedure under 
ie pension laws having to do with the dis- 
arsement of $222,159,292 last year to 
)0,000-and-some-odd beneficiaries. As the 
ymmissioner points out: ‘‘The Bureau of 
ensions is not a mere administrative office. 
-is a court called upon to construe the law 
id to exercise judicial functions, deter- 
ining the right of parties and the Govern- 
ent under the law and facts. There are 
vany cases in which the marital status of 
arties must be determined. There were 
39 such cases reached for action during 
ie fiscal year in which the issues were so 
»mplicated as to require formal opinions 
r their determination.” 


i 
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A Remarkable Case 


} 
| Congress enacted a law in 1890 requiring 
il heads of departments and independent 
‘tablishments in the Federal service to 
port each year to the Secretary of the 
reasury the number of employees under 
1em who were below a fair standard of 
ficiency. Every year this is done and the 
itters to the Secretary of the Treasury 
om the various departments and bureaus 
ye printed in the Book of Estimates of 
‘ppropriations compiled for use by Con- 
jess in making up the annual supply bills. 
ongress never pays the slightest heed to 
,ese reports. They are made up year after 
var, but the inefficient are never fired. 
| For example, this year the chief clerk of 
.e Treasury reports 170 employees of the 
reasury Department as below a fair stand- 
‘d of efficiency. But nothing will be done 
yout it. The Interior Department re- 
orts 189 inefficients, and will probably 
» on reporting them till they die of old 
ie. There are employees of the Govern- 
‘ent in Washington who are totally blind 
id who are led from their homes to their 
‘fices each day and back home again in the 
jternoon. 
‘I know one old gentleman of ninety-two 
vars who has been in government service 
ir seventy-two years. He is paid $900 a 
yar. His maximum pay during his long 
srvice was $1800 a year. James K. Polk 
us President when this old gentleman 
(me into the service. He was born on 
‘nuary 10,1828. His father was a captain 
‘ the Regular Army in the War of 1812. 
‘ter that service he led an active life in 
‘her occupations until 1848, when he died, 
aiving a dependent family of nine persons, 
‘ree of them boys. It fell to the lot of one 
them to be the chief support of the 
imily. 
It came to pass, then, that at the age of 
venty he received through the influence of 
vy friends of his father a small clerkship 
the Naval Observatory, then under the 
perintendence of thataccomplished officer, 
atthew Fontaine Maury, whom he served 
amanuensis for ten years, accounting it 
sreat privilege and pleasure to have heard 
aury’s voice dictating the words of 
ase and wisdom which make up The Sail- 
z Directions, The Wind and Current 
iarts and other publications issued from 
e observatory for the benefit of the world. 
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From a copyist at first, November 9, 
1848, at three dollars a day, the young man 
was advanced as follows: 


A YEAR 
July 1,51853) clerk’ ateceecn wet eecie e er $1200 
July 1;1854);clerk’ ate eee ue tate i 1500 
July 1, 1870, principal clerk at. ...... 1800 
December 6, 1911, clerk at. ........ 1400 


May 1, 1918, stenographer and typewriter at. 


It will be seen that he was demoted in 
December, 1911, and again in May, 1918, 
to lower positions, involving less work and 
responsibility. These demotions were at 
his own request. Three years ago, October, 
1917, he received from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“T have to inform you that you have 
been granted leave without pay for six 
months beginning October 13, 1917. 

“As you have been in the employ of the 
Government now nearly sixty-nine years, 
and during all that time your record has 
been excellent, I regret that there is no way 
in which the department could continue 
you on the rolls with compensation. 

“T desire at this time to express the 
appreciation of the department for your 
long and satisfactory service, and the hope 
that you will be so benefited by this leave 
that you can return and resume your duties 
at its expiration.” 


This old man, after his many years spent 
in the service of the Government, is now 
hoping for retirement—and rest. 

I talked with one of the Cabinet officers 
about the superannuated. 

He said: “I don’t know what Congress 
intends to do about them, but I know what 
I intend to do with those in my department. 
I intend to leave them alone. They can 
stay here as long as they like, until some 
provision is made for them. When I was 
new in the department I dismissed two of 
these old people and demoted another, on 
the ground that they were superannuated 
and inefficient and were a hindrance to the 
work, All three of them wrote me sad 
letters and promptly committed suicide. 
That was enough and more than enough 
forme. Never again will I disturb one of 
them. I do not choose to have it on my 
conscience that I pronounced sentence of 
death on an old man or an old woman in the 
service of the Government. They can all 
stay on here as long as they like. I found 
them here and some of them will be here 
when I leave. If Congress chooses to pro- 
vide for them that is its obligation. But I 
will never sentence another one of them to 
self-destruction, no matter what the cost 
to the taxpayer and the Government.”’ 

This seems to be the view of all the de- 
partment heads, and these old people stay 
year after year, their number gradually in- 
creasing, with no thought of removing them. 


The History of a Plumber 


What can a man hope for who enters the 
government service as a career? Let us 
look at some actual cases. Here is the 
story of one as told by E. J. Ayers, chief 
clerk, Department of the Interior. He cites 
it as a case similar to that of many others in 
his department, and says there are many 
others who are in worse circumstances: 

“The records of our department show 
that he entered the service as a laborer 
at $660 a year, after a service of three 
and a half years in the United States Navy 
as a first-class fireman, with an honor- 
able discharge. He has been with us for 
more than thirty-three years, and is sixty- 
six years old, and has given more than half 
his life to the service of the Government. 
He owns a little property three miles be- 
yond the Chesapeake Junction, and he gets 
up early in the morning, before daylight, 
and comes in to work and goes out after 
dark at night. To-day he is getting $840 a 
year. He has raised a family of nine 
children—three of whom are now dead— 
eight boys and one daughter. His elder 
sons are married and have established 
homes of their own. Two of his sons ‘were 
in the military service in France, and his 
daughter, twelve years old, lives with her 
grandmother, where he is supporting, edu- 
cating and clothing her. 

“He is a white man, a very intelligent 
man, eminently qualified for this particular 
line of work. His wife is dead. He is his 
own housekeeper and he does the cooking 
and the washing and the ironing. 

“T was out there last Sunday and I took 
those photographs, and on that stove that 
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you see before you there, which he has had 
for more than twenty years, he is cooking 
his Sunday dinner, and that dinner consists 
of navy beans and fatback. 

“You will see from the photograph taken 
of the surroundings that the house is not a 
suitable place for his daughter to live in, 
and due also to the fact that there is no one 
to protect her during the day. Conse- 
quently it is impossible for her to live with 
her father. 

“This home was established. in its pres- 
ent location because it was not thought 
practicable to raise a family in the District, 
and he bought a piece of property in Prince 
Georges County three miles beyond the 
railroad terminal, which distance, as I said, 
he walks twice a day, leaving in the morn- 
ing most of the year before daylight, and 
returning home by dark. This small place 
consists of a shack and a few acres of land 
on which he has a mortgage of $1000, and 
you can judge that he enjoys no conven- 
iences other than the small house, which 
protects him from the elements. 

“The house is divided into four rooms, 
the partitions being of paper tacked to the 
framework, there being no laths or plaster. 
This room is neat and clean notwithstand- 
ing the ragged condition of the walls, due to 
the paper dropping from the partitions.”’ 


Employees Loyal 


“As I said, the small stove standing in 
the center of the room he has used for more 
than twenty years, and the pot on the stove 
contains his Sunday dinner, which he has 
prepared for himself, consisting of white 
navy beans and fatback. These beans are 
now costing him twenty-five to thirty cents 
a quart, and the fatback costs him forty 
cents a pound, which could have been pur- 
chased a few years ago for seventeen cents 
a pound and the beans for ten cents. He 
does not get any fresh meat because he can- 
not afford to buy it. 

“To my mind it seems a pity that the 
United States Government should employ 
men of that type, or any other type for that 
matter, and not give them enough to live 
on decently. It is particularly a pity in 
this case, because he is somewhat superior 
to many of the employees. He has stayed 
with us as a matter of faithfulness to the 
Government, and has stayed with us when 
he could make more in one week outside of 
the Government than we pay him for one 
month. 

“T desire to call your attention to this 
particular case, not necessarily for the relief 
of this one man—who has an absolutely 
clean record in the Interior Department, 
and during all the years of his service has 
received two promotions, now holding the 
classified position of assistant plumber, at 
$840 a year—but for the relief of others 
similarly situated. He is a man of exem- 
plary habits, intelligent, trustworthy and 
capable in his line as a mechanic, exceed- 
ingly economical in his expenditures, which 
of necessity he must be. As I say, he has 
worked for us when he could make much 
more on the outside, especially during the 
war period. 

“Others have left us, but instances of 
that kind have been very few. At one time 
I had in our auditorium our employees and 
I made an appeal to them to stand by us 
during the war period, and there were more 
than 300 of them present, and they all of 
one accord assured us that they would 
stand by us and would give us the benefit 
of their labor in our department during the 
war period, notwithstanding the fact that 
the price for labor outside was a great deal 
more. They did stay with us and they are 
with us to-day, and their loyalty to us at 
that time during that period is one of the 
reasons why I desire to make this appeal to 
raise their salary.” 

This curious pride in their work and 
loyalty to the Government and the govern- 
ment service was a thing that cropped up 
in the most unexpected places. As one 
employee put it: “‘I think you will find 
that every service seems to be quite proud 
of its work. I know you will find it in our 
service as far as compensation and such as 
that are concerned. The pay in this office 
is small, but that element, that feeling in a 
man’s mind that he is really helping to ac- 
complish good work and helping this Gov- 
ernment to function well, is really part of 
it. I find in all my talks with employees 
that they really feel proud of their work 
and that pride is really what gets things 
done. I think that is true everywhere in 
the whole service and particularly through- 
out the executive departments.” 
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That is curiously true, and it is one of the 
reasons, possibly the chief reason, why men 
stay on in the departments year after year 
at a low rate of pay and not much possi- 
bility of promotion. There are eighty-five 
men and women employed in the public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia. Seventy- 
five receive less than three dollars a day, or 
$1080 a year. Of this number who receive 
less than three dollars a day, seven are on 
the building force; six are charwomen, who 
work 314 hours a day for $240 a year? and 
fifteen are messengers and pages, who work 
full time—seven hours a day—for $420 to 
$600 a year. Forty-seven of the seventy- 
five are people with professional training. 
The minimum requirement is a high-school 
education and an eight months’ —oneschool 
year—training in library science. Many 
members of the staff have had a college 
education, many are graduates of an ac- 
credited library school and have had years 
of experience in the work. 

The qualifications for trained librarian- 
ship in the public library, in character, edu- 
cation and training, are fully equal to those 
required for teachers in the public schools. 
The course of the library-training class is 
comparable with the course in the normal 
schools of the District. The opening salary 
for professional workers is $540 a year for 
full-time work. There are five positions 
at this salary, which is the cost of a room 
and two meals a day at the Plaza Dor- 
mitories, which are run by the Government 
not for gain but given to war workers at 
cost. Therefore a young woman receiving 
$540 a year can pay for lodging and two 
meals a day, but she can have no luncheon, 
no car fare, no recreation; she cannot pay 
for clothes, doctor’s or dentist’s bills, unless 
she does extra work or she must depend on 
outside help. 

The salary next higher is $600. There 
are sixteen employed at this figure, ten who 
receive $720, eight who receive $840, three 
who receive $900, and five who receive 
$1000. 

There are no promotions in salary unless 
a resignation higher up occurs. There are 
people who have been in the service many 
years who are receiving such salaries. A 
college graduate and graduate of library- 
training class appointed in 1907 has been 
in the service twelve years, is first assistant 
in a department of twenty-eight people. 
She receives $900 a year. 


The Result of Low Pay 


Many of those who receive from $840 
to $1000 have dependents or face someone 
dependent on them in the future. Many 
have debts which they find it impossible to 
meet under present conditions. 

As a result of the low salaries and the 
great increase in the cost of living ninety 
per cent of the library staff resigned in the 
past year to take positions which had nevér 
been open to residents of the District of 
Columbia until the war. To keep the 
library afloat it was necessary to conduct 
two training classes of one month each. 
The only people who would enter the train- 
ing classes even for that short period of 
training were women whose husbands were 
in Washington temporarily for war work 
or whose husbands were with the Army 
in France. Efforts to recruit a regular train- 
ing class this year were fruitless and li- 
brary school graduates whose homes are not 
in Washington cannot be attracted by pres- 
ent salaries. 

Out of a building force of only eleven, 
only one, the chief engineer, receives $1200. 
The next salary is $720. This position is 
held by a man who has been in the service 
of the library for eighteen years. He is 
a licensed engineer. 

Here are other cases that are fairly 
typical. One watchman and special po- 
liceman in the Post Office Department has 
been in the government service twenty- 
three years and now receives sixty dollars 
a month plus the war bonus of twenty 
Cen a month. He is fifty-three years 
old. 

Another, a woman, is employed as an 
examiner in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. She is a widow ‘with three 
children. She is paid $2.69 a day. Her 
oldest child is a boy thirteen years old. 
He works on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
two other children are girls, aged ten and 
twelve years. She has been working for 
the Government for five years. 

Another woman has been employed at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 
three years. She is paid $3.87 a day. After 
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THE DIGNITY and beauty which you 
would associate. with the rooms of your 
home, the permanence and fire-resistive- 
ness valued by every builder, are achieved 
easily and economically with Sheetrock. 


All enduring structures have been built 
of rock — and Sheetrock is a wall and ceil- 
ing material of pure gypsum rock, 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
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Because its every unit is a broad, firm, 
ceiling-high sheet of rock, Sheetrock can- 
not warp or bulge. It cannot shrink or 
pull away from the nails. It does not 
buckle or crack, but remains flat, smooth 
and inviting as longas your building stands. 


Rigid and retentive of shape, walls and 
ceilings of Sheetrock take any decorative 
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treatment perfectly. You can paper Sheet 
rock. You can tint it, or paint it—for 
Sheetrock is alum-sized—or you can panel 
it. Where you wantan uninterrupted sur- 
face, free from paneling, you can have it 
with Sheetrock. You can use Sheetrock 
just as it comes from the factory, in its 
attractive finish of soft, mist gray. 


! 


and Mills in Jwelve States 
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_ Besides its durable and decorative 
cualities, Sheetrock excels in many other 
roperties. It is clean, dry and sound- 
roof. It insulates against heat and cold. 
t is highly resistive to fire. Because of its 
ock nature, Sheetrock cannot burn. 


_ Factory-cast and factory-finished as to 
yorkmanship, Sheetrock is constant in 
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quality, uniformly gauged in thickness, 
uniformly even in surface. 


Anyone can apply Sheetrock quickly. 
The U.S.G. processed gypsum is sheathed 
ina heavy protective coating, so that while 
solid and stable, Sheetrock is sufficiently 
flexible to be easily and inexpensively 
applied. Sheetrock can be cut, sawed and 
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nailed. The U.S. G. Patented Reinforce- 
ment at the joining edges lends extra 
nailing strength and insures a perfect union. 


You can obtain Sheetrock from your 
lumber dealer or your dealer in builders’ 
supplies. They will tell you why they 
regard Sheetrock as the finest and most 
economical material to be had in unit form. 
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she gets through her work for the Govern- 
ment she goes to a candy shop on F Street 
in Washington and works from six o’clock 
until ten-thirty o’clock at night. She sup- 
ports two children and an aged mother-in- 
law by working eight hours for the Govern- 
ment and 41% hours in the evening at the 
candy shop. She does this every day ex- 
cept Sunday. On Sunday she cleans up her 
house and mends the children’s clothing. 
She does all her own household work ex- 
cept washing and ironing. 

These are typical as illustrations of the 
case in which the poorer-paid employees 
find themselves. They could be cited by 
hundreds. The case of the more highly 
paid employees in positions that require 
technical and professional education and 
training is of more concern and larger im- 
portance. Fortunately at this juncture it 
is possible to set down with accuracy and 
completeness the attitude of dissatisfaction 
of the technical, scientific and professional 
men with their employer and some of the 
causes for it. In what is written here I am 
merely setting down in summary form 
representations made by the technical, 
scientific and professional services of the 
Government. This technical group com- 
prises possibly a little less than ten per cent 
of the entire civil personnel of the Govern- 
ment. These technical men are employed in 
virtually all of the fifty separate establish- 
ments which comprise the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

It requires no extended critical examina- 
tion of existing conditions in the gov- 
ernment service to disclose the fact that 
adequate standards of personnel and of 
performance are not being maintained; that 
the situation is becoming worse instead of 
better; that a force which was depleted by 
the demands of war has become still further 
depleted since the war ended and the de- 
pletion is proceeding at a constantly in- 
creasing rate. Since July 1, 1918, the 
Forest Service has lost over 700 employees, 
or twenty-eight per cent of its total force, 
including 460 of its technical personnel. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
same period lost thirty-three per cent of its 
technical force. The Bureau of Standards 
lost 16.3 per cent of its permanent staff in 
the District of Columbia in 1915-16; 
twenty-seven per cent in 1916-17; 48.6 
per cent in 1917-18; and 50.1 per cent in 
1918-19, a total of 840 resignations in four 
years out of an average force of 585. The 
separations from the combined technical 
staffs in Washington and Pittsburgh aggre- 
gated 1400 in four years out of an average 
personnel of 478, making an average annual 
turnover of 85 per cent, with a maximum 
in the fiscal year 1918-19 of 145 per cent. 


College Men Keep Away 


All these technical services require men 
of specialized training and years of experi- 
ence in‘ the work to be performed before 
they reach their full efficiency. It is evi- 
dent that the technical work of the Govern- 
ment cannot be efficiently or economically 
performed under present circumstances. 
It could not be done even if the replacement 
were by individuals of equal ability, but it 
is not possible to maintain previous stand- 
ards in such replacement. There is and 
must be under present conditions a con- 
stant reduction of standards in order to 
fill vacancies. The demand from the out- 
side is for the highest-grade men, for the 
trained professional workers and for the 
best of the administrative officers. Many of 
the most efficient and most valuable workers 
are leaving; the less efficient and less valua- 
ble remain. The result is a constant de- 
terioration in personnel, which if continued 
will eventually result in reducing the 
government service to a mere training 
school for private business. 

The government service must look 
largely to the graduates from colleges and 
universities in recruiting for its technical 
work. Replies to an inquiry addressed to 
some forty of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the country to discover what 
class of men took civil-service examinations, 
whether the number is decreasing and, if 
so, the reasons, discloses vividly what the 
training schools of technical and scientific 
men think about the Government as an 
employer. They warn their graduates 
against government service and the gradu- 
ates heed the warning. Purdue University 
reports that twenty-three graduates of its 
civil-engineering school entered the govern- 
ment service during the seven years 1903- 
10, and but onesince. One only has entered 
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from its civil-engineering school and one 
from its chemical-engineering school in the 
last eight years. ; 

Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh reports: ‘It is certainly true that 
the best of our graduates are not interested 
in government employment because they 
feel that, first of all, it does not pay ade- 
quate salaries nor does it offer opportunity 
for advancement that private enterprise 
does. This spring I interviewed all the 
members of the graduating class, except 
the women, and none of them would con- 
sider government employment, although 
there were many positions open. .. . 
There are now about 1500 male graduates 
of the institute and I will venture to state 
that not more than ten are employed by 
the Government.” 

The University of Iowa reports: ‘I do 
not hesitate to state that my knowledge 
is to the effect that there has been a marked 
change in the attitude of young men toward 
government service within recent years. 
Very few of them now ask questions with 
respect to the work carried forward by the 
government bureaus. A few years ago the 
number of inquiries was far greater than 
now. 
‘There is no doubt in my mind our choice 
young men are seeking employment in 
their special fields with organizations which 
have no relation to the government serv- 
ice. I feel sure that if the Government 
hopes to offer an inviting field for lifework 
much better salaries would have to be paid 
than are now being paid.” 


Underpaid Scientists 


Stevens Institute of Technology and the 
University of California state that they 
advise their graduates to keep away from 
government service. The reasons given are 
inadequate compensation, lack of recog- 
nition for individual work, restricted free- 
dom of action and no opportunity for the 
future. Yale University reports that it 
“can emphatically state that the best stu- 
dents of Yale are not attracted by govern- 
ment work.” 

Replies of similar tenor and import were 
received from the University of Chicago, 
Leland Stanford University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Princeton 
University, Indiana University and the 
University of Wisconsin. They all report 
that only the least capable men are attracted 
by the government service and the atti- 
tude of the better graduates is, ‘If I takea 
civil-service job people would think that I 
was not good enough for anything better.” 

Inequality of compensation, it will be 
noted, is one of the reasons that deter 
scientific men from going into government 
service. 

Congress fixes the salaries of most of the 
government employees. I can give a con- 
crete illustration of how it determines the 
salaries of scientific men. 

Dr. Leland O. Howard and Dr. Edward 
W. Nelson are two scientists in the employ 
of the Government who have national 
reputations. Doctor Howard is an en- 
tomologist and chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He is a graduate and trustee of Cor- 
nell University and his degrees are B. S., 
M. S., Ph. D., honorary M. D. and LL. D. 
He is a member and officer of various 
scientific and learned societies. He pre- 
pared the definitions in entomology for the 
Standard and Century dictionaries; in 
brief, a man of recognized scientific attain- 
ments and distinction. Doctor Nelson is a 
naturalist and chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He also is a man of distinction in 
his chosen field. Neither of these scientists 
dwells in a fog or is an obscure unknown. 
In their chosen professions in the scientific 
world they are as distinct figures as Mr. 
Bryan is in politics. Doctor Howard has 
been in the government service since 1878, 
a matter of forty-two years. Doctor Nel- 
son has been with the Department of Agri- 
culture twenty-nine years. During this 
long period Congress has been appropriat- 
ing salaries for these two men. One might 
think they would become known to their 
employer in that length of time. Very well. 
Listen to this: 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was under consider- 
ation in the House on January thirtieth 
last year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had been recommending for five or six 
years that Doctor Howard’s salary be in- 
creased from $4500 to $5000. He pro- 
posed it again in last year’s bill. When the 
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item was reached in the discussion on the 
floor this colloquy ensued: 


Mr. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the paragraph. 
Is the entomologist whose salary you pro- 
pose to increase the same person recom- 
mended for an increase last year? 

Mr. LEVER: Yes; he has been in the 
government service many, many years. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. LEVER: I concede it. 

Mr. McLAuGHLIN of Michigan: Will 
the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD: I will reserve it. 

Mr. McLAuGHuIN of Michigan: The 
committee made the recommendation to 
increase the salary $500, took testimony on 


‘it and considered it very carefully. In our . 


judgment the increase in salary ought to be 
made for an official who has been in the 
department, as the chairman says, for a 
long time at the head of this bureau. Ile 
has performed able and faithful services. 
The salary is less than that paid to the 
heads of other bureaus. We felt, after lis- 
tening to all that was said, and with a 
knowledge of the work he has been doing 
and has done, the salary proposed is not 
too large. We realize that it is subject to a 
point of order, but it was not put in care- 
lessly and was not arrived at without due 
deliberation, and it was the unanimous 
vote of the committee that the salary should 
be increased. 

Mr. STAFFORD: How long has he been 
there? 

Mr. LEVER: He has been there forty- 
two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD: What is his age? 

Mr. LEVER: Over sixty, perhaps nearer 
seventy, but he is still vigorous and able to 
do good work. He is one of the greatest 
entomologists in the world. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The point of order is 
sustained. 


Five minutes later the matter of Doctor 
Nelson’s salary was reached. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommended an in- 
crease of his pay from $3500 to $4000. This 
happened: 


Mr. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I re- 
serve the point of order on the paragraph. 
Will the chairman of the committee inform 
the House as to how long this biologist has 
been in the service of the Government, and 
how long he has been receiving the present 
salary of $3500, on which you recommend 
an increase of $500? - 


* 
Payroll Injustices 


Mr. LEVER: Mister Chairman, this gen- 
tleman, whose name is Nelson, has been in 
the service of the department since Novem- 
ber, 1890, a period of twenty-eight years. 
He has served as chief field naturalist from 
1907 to 1912, and was assistant in charge of 
the biological investigation from 1913 to 
1914. On August 6, 1914, he was appointed 
assistant chief of the bureau, and on De- 
cember 1, 1916, was made chief of the 
bureau. He took the place of Doctor 
Henshaw. 

Mr. STAFFORD: And the salary has been 
$3500 since 1916? 

Mr. LEVER: Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD: What is his age? 

Mr. LEVER: I should think that Doctor 
Nelson is round fifty years of age. 

Mr.STAFFORD: Heisnotsuperannuated? 

Mr. LEVER: Oh, no; he is a very vig- 
orous man, 

Mr. STAFFORD: Mister Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 


Doctor Howard was refused his increase 
of pay because he was too old, “‘over sixty, 
perhaps nearer seventy.’’ Doctor Nelson 
was allowed his increase because he was not 
superannuated but in his prime, ‘‘round 
fifty years of age.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Doctor Howard 
is more than two years younger than 
Doctor Nelson. Is it any wonder that 
scientific men of any attainments are reluc- 
tant to enter a service where the measure of 
the value of their services is set down in any 
such haphazard and casual way? These 
two men of scientific training and distinc- 
tion were receiving $4500 and $3500 yearly 
salary after serving the Government for 
forty-one and twenty-eight years, while a 
young woman who entered the government 
service after the war began as secretary to a 
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bureau chief was promoted to a job tha 
paid her the equivalent of $6000 a year, 
I know another typist and stenographer 
who entered the classified civil service as 
a laborer at fifty dollars a month. She 
served in this grade and at this pay for six 
years, working in the same room with other 
men and women classified as stenographers 
who were getting $1200, $1500 and $1800 a 
year. ¢ 
Telephone operators in the government 
service doing virtually the same work under 
virtually the same conditions are being 
paid from $720 to $1400 a year. The salary 
of the chief telephone operator at the State 
Department is $720 a year. The municipal 
government of the District of Columbia 
pays $900 a year. The War and Navy De- 
partments pay $1350 a year to their chief 
operator. The Treasury Department and 
the Shipping Board pay $1400 a year. 
Junior telephone operators, the lowest class 
of telephone workers in the government 
service, receive from $700 to $1200 a year 
in Washington, some of them being paid 
nearly twice as much as the chief telephone 
operator at the State Department gets. 


Salaries in the Thirties 


It is salary, of course, or wages or com- 
pensation in some form or another that 
induces people to work at all. It makes 
them discontented and dissatisfied when 
230 telephone operators or 230 clerks or 230 
employees of any sort are paid wages that 
bear no relation to their work or no relation 
to what other people doing the same work 
are being paid. The miscellaneous clerks in 
the government service have recently esti- 
mated that their average wage is $1138 a 
year and that they are now receiving on an 
average only about seventy-two per cent a 
year more than clerks doing the same work 
were paid in 1833. They have worked out 
a table showing the increases in government 
salaries from 1833 down to the present 
time. This estimate shows the average in- 
crease in the pay of the Federal judiciary 
since 1823 to have been, in the case of the 


‘Supreme Court, over 300 per cent, and for 


judges of the United States district courts, 
over 350 per cent. Members of Congress 
received on an average from 1817 to 1833, 
$1071.50 a year; from 1829 to 1831, $1048 
ayear. To-day they get $7500 a year. This 
is an increase of pay since 1833 of over 600 
per cent. Cabinet members at $12,000 a 
year have had an increase of 100 per cent 
since 1823, The average salary of the cleri- 
cal forces of the Government is estimated 
over the period of years in these terms: 


1823—Of all departments as listed in na- 
tional calendars <> 7. .eearomene 
1833—Of all departments as listed in na- 
tionial calendar: hsm. erseueeenes 

(Decrease due to number of employees 

taken on by the Post-Office Department) 
1823—Of Pension Bureau (then a division 
of the War Department) ... . 
1833—Of Pension Bureau (then a division 
of the War Department) .... 
1839—Of Land Office (then a division of the 
Sy pe LEGASUIY))' =: "t) steko nee 
1916—Of all employees within the retire- 
ment group, all departments . . 1138.00 


In the early days members of the two 
branches of Congress were paid on a per 
diem basis when they attended the sessions, 
with an allowance for mileage. From 1789 
to March 4, 1795, senators and representa- 
tives were paid six dollars a day and six 
dollars for every twenty miles of travel 
each way from the capital to their homes. 
From March 4, 1795, to March 4, 1796, 
senators received seven dollars a day and 
seven dollars for every twenty miles of 
travel. Members of the House continued 


$1137.38 
1114.55 


1146.67 
1186.00 
1194.67 


dollars for every twenty miles of travel. All 
payments worked out this way in the 
Twenty-first Congress: 


First session, December 7, 1829, to May 31, 
1830, 175 days at $8 a day $1 

Second session, December 6, 1830, to March 3, 
1831, 87 daysat$8aday.......... 


Total for two years. 4). he «) onan nee 
Per annum) ', 7 2s aie sesnpe we eect ae 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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The Eden flushes the dirt out of clothes 
— hot pr ougg them 


re. AY 
an 


The Sediment Zone is one of the exclusive Eden features that 
make Eden-washed clothes so thoroughly clean and fresh. 


When dust or grime is released from clothes by the gentle Eden 
dipping, it falls through the holes of the sanitary washing cylinder 
into a zone of quiet water where it cannot be stirred up and mix 


| again with things that are being washed. This exclusive Eden The depression at the bottom of the tub 
i o 4 a 4 § 4 is : e n e imen one—qul wate: 
t feature provides for greater sanitation in clothes washing. With Pathos chide clesiehonbe, eo ae 


the Eden Sediment Zone, dirty water cannot be flushed back and 
forth through your things—as a result, they look cleaner, feel cleaner, 
are cleaner. 


Many other special features of the Eden, added and perfected during 
its eight years of successful service in the home, delight the thousands 
and thousands of Eden users. 


A demonstration will gladly be given without cost or obligation. 
The easy-payment plan makes every housewife a possible Eden 
owner. Its payments are practically all met out of its large cash 
savings. 


Send for our book, “An Eden in the Home,” 


illustrated in colors. Free on request. ibs Redes axivine mechanin ay eae 


safely enclosed and is packed in solid 
grease which does away with all mussy 
oiling. z 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


New York 
Saint Louts Denver San francisco 
FAGTOREE S tA T COME Ee Ee MASS AND ALTON es 


Armco rust-resisting iron is used in the Eden. 


Va) 


The Eden Automatic Clutch releases the 
motor if the washer or wringer is over- 
loaded and prevents burnt-out motors and 
blown-out fuses, 


D 
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Treble Your Truck Capacity 


Highway Trailers Were Adopted Without 
Modification by the U. S. Army and Navy, 
Which Operate More Than $1,000,000 Worth 


Highway Trailers make profits from the power your truck 
now wastes. 


They treble the value of truck and driver. Can you afford 
to leave two-thirds of your truck’s usefulness idle? 


That is what you do when you operate a truck alone. 


One cent per ton mile is the average cost of transportation 
by Highway Trailer. Including depreciation, extra fuel, 
lubrication, tires, insurance and interest on investment, 
they cost less than 10% as much to operate as trucks of 
the same tonnage rating. 


Yet they double and treble your hauling capacity. 


The U.S.Army and Navy, operating more than $1,000,000 
worth of Highway Trailers, proved they cut haulage costs, 
in excess of ton rating by 80% to 90%. 


and the Timken-Detroit Axle Company use Highway 
They know transportation as to speed, economy 
They also know construction values. 
Their use of Highway Trailers has the force of strongest 
expert endorsement. 


Trailers. 
and convenience. 


Highway Trailers are just as important to the one truck 
operator. They are absolutely guaranteed not to side- 
whip or sway. 


Of course, firms like the Cadillac Motor Car Company / 


They are made in all types and sizes—four wheel rever- 
sible—pole trailers and semi-trailers—from 1 to 10 tons. 


Note price advantage of Highway Trailers 
i% ton, $725; 2'% ton, $935; 4 ton, $1225; 6 ton, $1545 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Operates a Fleet of Highway 
Trailers 


(Concluded from Page 118) 

Some notable members of this Congress 
were Thomas H. Benton, John M. Clayton, 
Edward Everett, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Robert Y. Hayne, James K. Polk, John 
Tyler, Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, 
Edward Livingston and John Bell. 

Here is a description of the jobs of two 
clerks employed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1833: 


“Francis A. Dickins—examines and regis- 
ters the Revolutionary claims under the act 
of 15th of May, 1828; prepares and regis- 
ters the certificates and warrants for the 
payment of those allotted; and generally 
attends to all matters connected with that 
business. Salary, $1400.” 

‘William T. Read—examines applica- 
tions for the relief of insolvent debtors of 
the United States under the act of the 2nd 
March, 1831; or of July, 1832; and pre- 
pares the cases, when reported by the 
Commissioners of Insolvency, for the Sec- 
retary’s decision, and generally attends to 
all matters arising under these acts. Sal- 
ary, $1400.” 


These entries apparently clearly show 
that these employees were in the examiner 
group. Now to-day of the 214 examiners in 
the Pension Bureau eighty-nine receive an 
annual salary of $1400; forty-eight re- 
ceive from $1600 to $1800; one receives 
$2000; and seventy-six are actually paid 
less than some of their predecessors in 1833. 
The minimum wage of the examiner group 
in the Pension Bureau is still $900, which is 
what it was in 18338, and of the 214 em- 
ployees now in the group only nineteen 
receive a greater wage than the maximum 
paid their predecessors in 1833. 

In Washington in 1833 $1400 meant 
more than it does in 1920. Here are bits 
from the Letters of Horatio Greenough tell- 
ing about life in Washington in those early 


days: 
“WASHINGTON, Feb. 21, 1828. 

“My dear Henry: I am quite settled here, 
and like the place so well that I could find 
it in my heart to stay here several months. 
Through the politeness of Mr. King I have 
a noble studio in his house. My lodgings 
cost three dollars per week, and my board 
two and a half, so that I spend less money 
than I anticipated. iw 


“BALTIMORE, March 26, 1828. 
‘My dear Brother: My expenses here are 
light. My room is $1.75 a week; dinner, 
371% cents; breakfast and tea, fifteen.” 


The Bureau of Labor statistics and the 
local union of government clerks have tried 
to make up an estimate of a minimum 
living budget for government employees in 

Washington. The clerks’ union has figured 
that a single man cannot live on less than 
$1320.71, while the Labor Bureau places it 
at $1057. 55. It was reckoned that a family 
of five with a living budget of $2262.47 
could save $247 in the course of a year, and 
that a single woman with no dependents 
could save $103.72 if she was earning 
$1140.92. 

I think I will tuck in just here a letter I 
saw the other day, written by an unmarried 
woman government clerk. It discloses one 
of many such cases, and reads 


“‘T saw an item in the magazine speaking 
of a man who had been in service fifty-two 
years and never received over $1000. I 
thought I would tell you about my case. I 
entered the Pension Office in 1878 and 
worked seven years for thirty dollars a 
month, and as many more for fifty dollars; 
gradually advanced to $1000 a year. I 
stayed at this salary for sixteen years. 
When the agencies were consolidated at 
Washington, 1918, I was promoted to 
$1200 in 1914, 

“*T took care of an aged father and mother 
seventeen years on a small salary. They 
died in 1908. I am not wealthy, either, and 
have been in office forty-one years. Still 
in the harness; sixty-two years old. lama 
member of the union.” 


While I: was making the inquiry upon 
which these articles are based Representa- 
tive Sims, of Tennessee, published in’ the 
Congressional Record a list of salaries 
amounting to $20,000 or more which were 
paid by the railroad companies in 1917, 
the last year of private operation. There 
were about 20,000 general and divisional 
railway officers at that time, and just about 
200 of them were receiving $20,000 or more. 
Nobody in the permanent government 
service—I except the present temporary 
agencies—no matter what his capacities, no 
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matter what his responsibilities, no matter 
what his duties, is paid so much as $20,000 
a year, with the single exception of the 
President of the United States. The Jus 
tices of the Supreme Court receive onl 
$14,500 a year. It turns out that a major- 
ity of the men receiving large salaries on 
railways have risen from the ranks of the 
employees. The number of individual offi- 
cers receiving annual salaries of $50,000 or 
more who appeared on the list presented 
to Congress by Representative Sims num- 
bered twenty-nine. Here is a list which 
gives the positions and the ages at which 
eighteen of these twenty-nine men entered 
the railway service: 


R. H. AIsHTON, axman, eighteen years old. 

W. G. BEsLmr, trainmaster’s clerk, sixteen years old, 

H. E. Byram, call boy, sixteen years old. 

A. J. EARLING, telegraph operator, seventeen years old. 

J. M. HANNAFORD, clerk in general freight office, 
sixteen years old. 

WALKER D. His, attorney, twenty-three years old. 

Marvin Hueuirt, telegraph operator, nineteen years 
old. 

L. E. JOHNSON, fireman, twenty years old. 

E. F. KEARNEY, telegraph operator, seventeen years 
old. 

J. KRUTTSCHNITT, engineering department, twenty- 
four years old. 

L. F. Loree, assistant in engineering corps, nineteen 
years old. 

R. S. Lovert, local attorney, twenty-four years old. 

W. T. Noonan, employee in accounting department, 
fourteen years old. 

EDMUND PENNINGTON, warehouseman and brakeman, 
twenty-one years old. 

SAMUEL REA, engineering corps, fifteen years old. 

E. P. RIPLEY, contracting freight agent, twenty-three 
years old. 

T. M. ScHUMAcHER, telegraph operator, seventeen 
years old. 

W. H. TRUESDALE, clerk, eighteen years old. 


A. H. Smrra, WILLIAM SpROULE and F. D. UNDER-- 
woop have rendered it impracticable to ascertain 
offhand how old they were when they entered rail- 
way service, but Mr. Smith entered it as a messen- 
ger boy, Mr. Sproule as a clerk, and Mr. Under- 
wood asaclerk, whosoon graduated intoa brakeman. ; 


It is pointed out pertinently enough that 
the railways had to pay $20,000 to $100,000 
a year to their higher executives for two 
reasons: First, bidding among the railway 
companies themselves for the best brains 
in the business has placed a premium upon: 
those brains and this premium is Tep 
resented by the salaries paid to the princi- 
pal officers; second, the railways have had 
to bid for brains against other industries. 
It has been no uncommon thing for men of 
ability to leave the railroad business in 
order to secure in other lines of business 
incomes larger than they could get in the 
railroad business. If the railroad com- 
panies did not pay high salaries to men of 
first-class ability most of the men of first- 
class ability in the industry would be 
attracted away to positions in other fields, - 

The handicap under which the great bulk 
of government employees work is that they 
are not in a competitive field. No matter 
how efficient they become in government 
work, there is no other government to com= 
pete for their services. They get caught up 
in government routine, which is unlike any 
other routine on earth, and after a few 
years of it they not only feel unfit to seek 
outside employment but they are actually 
afraid to leave their safe, sure jobs and go 
out and put themselves on a sharply com 
petitive basis with men trained in modern 
business methods. 

This partial and preliminary disclos 
of some of the aspects and conditions of 
government employment is made, as the 
lawyers say, without prejudice. No one 
man is responsible for it. The Government 
has never had an employment manager and 
Congress has never given any bureau or 
administrative agency power and responsi- | 
bility to fix wages and terms of employment 
for all the many types of workers in Federal 
jobs. I have set down in this first article 
certain ascertained facts that would illumine 
the general condition. Any survey, how- © 
ever incomplete, must betray at once how © 
haphazard and disorderly and unfair to — 
employee and public alike are the present | 
conditions of employment. In a second — 
article I purpose portraying the situation — 
of other men and women in public office, 
and showing what they are endeavoring te 
do for themselves through their unions. 
is a story that has not been fully told betorel 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Lowry. The second will appear in an early © 
number. 
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A User’s Tire 


Since last March, Oldfield Tires 
have been under test by American 
tire users. | 

They have successfully passed that test. 


On thousands of cars they are proving them- 
selves extraordinary tires—yielding to their 
users extraordinary mileage. 


Emphatically these are users’ tires, and with 
good reason, for they are tires designed by a 
user, tested by a user, and proven worthy by 
their service to Barney Oldfield, most merci- 
less tire user in the world. 


Users first! That is the idea back of this 
Oldfield success. And it is a success, too, far 
wider than mere mileage —a business success 
that has enabled us to pass, in one short year, 
more than 85% of all rival tire manufacturers. 


This basic Oldfield idea, you may be sure, will be 
neither changed nor modified. 


Users first! The tire that proves up to such an ideal is 
the tire that should be serving you. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LODFIELD T 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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“Your English is excellent,’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘You have perhaps studied in 
one of our universities?” 

“‘No, sahib, not here—in Oxford. I have 
been in this country but a few months. 
Life has been a difficult problem here in 
this great democracy, but I am a fatalist, 
sahib, and I do not make myself uneasiness 
as to the future. It is useless, for it is 
written already on the scrolls of time.” 

The next instant he swept forward onto 
the stage with the others in response to a 
signal from the stage manager, who was 
peering through a small hole in the scenery. 

“My word!” said the astonished Mr. 
Denby. ‘‘Fancy a chap like that being 
content to figure as one of the mob! He has 
the grand manner of an Indian prince.” 

Jimmy looked up at him quickly. 

“It’s moved and seconded that we make 
him one,”’ he said. 

“What's that?” , : 

‘“‘All in favor of the motion signify their 
assent by saying aye. Aye! Contrary—no. 
The ayes have it and the motion is carried. 
What’ll we call him?” 

“T must confess that I don’t grasp the 
significance of what you say,” said the 
puzzled Mr. Denby. 

“You will,” returned Jimmy as he led 
the way out to the front of the house again. 
“I’m going to give you a little playmate 
on this trip if I can get Bartlett to go along. 
Local-color stuff. You’ve slipped me an- 
other grand little idea, old man. It’s a 
bear.” 

TI 

RINCE RAJPUT SINGH, the myth- 

ical only son of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
descended on Chicago two weeks later, 
accompanied by J. Herbert Denby, the 
distinguished authority on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. Their arrival at a leading hotel just 
before the dinner hour was a spectacular 
divertisement, to say the least, and one 
well calculated to make the unsuspecting 
general public sit up and take notice. 

His Royal Highness wore a great gray 
cloak when he passed through 
the main entrance of the hotel, 
flanked on his right by the 
impeccable Mr. Denby and 
preceded by two massive and 
upstanding Hindus, whose 
bearded faces were frozen into 
a semblance of stoical indif- 
ference that was as grim and 
forbidding as a_ box-office 
man’s impenetrable and im- 
perturbable mask. On his 
head he wore a white silk 
turban trimmed with golden 
braid and his feet were in- 
cased in richly embroidered 
red slippers with turned-up 
toes. 

He paused for a moment, 
surveying with a condescend- 
ing air the crowd of gaping 
men which filled the lobby, 
and then clapped his hands 
sharply twice. The Hindu 
attendants moved into posi- 
tion back of him. Another 
pause, and then with a ges- 
ture of surpassing elegance he 
dropped the cloak from his 
shoulders into their waiting 
arms. No Roman emperor 
had ever done it better, Mr. * 
Denby thought to himself. 
The prince stood revealed in 
a gorgeous silken robe which was such a 
shimmering mass of color that it almost 
made one blink to look at it. Purples, flam- 
ing shades of orange and green which 
seemed to suggest the rank, lush foliage of 
some tropical jungle were the predominat- 
ing shades. The robe was admirably de- 
signed to set off to the best advantage the 
dark and finely chiseled features of His 
Royal Highness, who greeted the manager 
of the hotel with an air of haughty reserve 
that was positively imperial in its implica- 
tions. 

His progress through the lobby to the 
elevator was made amid a silence that Mr. 
Denby afterward paradoxically referred to 
as audible and when the clanging doors 
closed behind him and he was shot up to 
his quarters on the third floor the feelings 
of all the awed onlookers found expression 
in a concerted gasp. 

Jimmy Martin, watching the proceedings 
from behind the cover of a newspaper he 
pretended to be reading while he sprawled 
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over a great leather chair, chuckled quietly 
to himself and agreed that he was a grand 
little stage manager. Then he slipped out 
onto wind-swept Michigan Avenue and 
walked briskly away to his own hotel. He 
longed to remain and watch his drama un- 
fold, but discretion warned him that it 
would be well for him to keep in seclusion 
for the present, inasmuch as_representa- 
tives of the fourth estate would undoubt- 
edly descend on the hotel shortly in a body. 

Prince Rajput Singh graciously received 
the gentlemen of the press an hour later 
and discoursed at length upon the past, 
present and future of India. Hearing that 
his distinguished friend, Denby Sahib, 
whom he had entertained some years ago 
at his father’s palace while the former was 
traveling in the Far East, was planning a 
lecture tour he had decided, he said, to 
visit America himself and lend his aid to 
the project. 

“Tt has been long dream of my exist- 
ence,” he announced grandly, picking his 
words carefully, ‘‘to assist in bringing to 
new world of the West the culture and 
wisdom of the East. You have made 
wonderful discoveries in the world of ma- 
terial things. We have long ago found the 
secret of the soul. It is well we should 
make ourselves friends.” 

The prince posed for flash-light photo- 
graphs, sitting in a great armchair, with his 
Hindu attendants, arms folded, standing 
erect and immovable behind him. Allin all 
a pleasant time 
was had by 
everyone con- 
cerned and the 
results in the 
newspapers on 
the following 
morning were 


“You Must Vibrate on Our Plane, You Know. I’m Certain You Must, Because You 
are His Friend, and One’s Friends Always Vibrate on One’s Plane’’ 


all that the most optimistic and sanguine 
publicity promoter could have desired. 
Two and three column pictures of His 
Royal Highness were given prominent posi- 
tions and each interview was tagged with 
a paragraph announcing the first of Mr. 
Denby’s lectures, which was to be given a 
day later in the grand ballroom of the hotel. 
The prince, it was announced, would sup- 
plement the lecturer’s remarks with a little 
talk of his own. 

Jimmy Martin, calling on him for the 
purpose of giving him a few more in- 
structions concerning his general deport- 
ment and demeanor on the morrow, was 
somewhat dazzled by the splendor of his 
surroundings and by theextent of the apart- 
ment assigned to him. There were five 
rooms in all, overlooking the lake, and 
there was a canopied bed on a raised plat- 
form in one of them, as well as other evi- 
dences of extreme luxury to which he was 
not accustomed. He hunted up his friend, 
the assistant manager of the hotel. 


“Say, Watson,” he said cautiously, 
“T’ve been up to see this prince you’ve 
got stopping here. That’s some set of 
rooms. I wonder what they’re going to 
set him back?” 

“That’s the royal suite,’’ replied Wat- 
son. ‘‘We don’t get much of a chance to get 
any real royalty very often and I’m making 
the old boy a special rate. Mr. Denby 
arranged for it. We’re only going to charge 
him two hundred dollars a day.” 

“You can’t do a thing like that!” 
stammered Jimmy, almost swallowing his 
cigarette and clutching his friend Watson 
by the arm. 

The look of hopeless distress on the press 
agent’s face caused the hotel man to laugh 
uproariously for a moment, but he checked 
himself suddenly. 

““What’s the idea?” he inquired. ‘‘Why 
can’t we? You act as if we were going to 
charge the bill to you.” 

“Maybe you are, old man,” was Jimmy’s 
response as he led Watson over to the 
latter’s little office. “I want to slip you a 
little side line of conversation that you’ve 
got to promise to keep Masonic.” 

So it came to pass ‘that in the quiet 
sanctity of the little office Jimmy outlined 
certain unpublished details concerning the 
activities and real mission of Prince Rajput 
Singh, though he said nothing about that 
dusky gentleman’s previous condition of 
servitude. He represented him as being a 
genuine Indian nobleman—temporarily 
down on his 
luck—who had 
consented to 
hy assist in a care- 
Oa fully contrived 

: and ingenious 

scheme of indi- 
rect advertising. 
* “Hanv.ee @ 
heart, old man,” 
he pleaded when 
he had finished. 
“If you scale 
that two hun- 
dred down to 
about—well, say 
twenty-five— 
and Bartlett’ll 
have heart fail- 
ure even at that 
figure—I’ll ar- 
range to have 
his royal niblets 
have dinner 
every night in 
your biggest 
dining room. 
You know your- 
self you don’t do 
~much trade in 
there. We'll 
have those two 
Hindu birds 
cook a lot of 
these curry 
dishes right 
there in full view 
of the diners and 
wait on him. 
You'll be able to 
hang the little 
old S. R. O. sign 
out in a couple 
of days—take it 
from me.” 
The assistant 
manager suc- 
cumbed to Jimmy’s siren song and con- 
sented to slash the rate for the royal suite 
in return for the special performance by 
the prince and his entourage which the 
press agent promised to stage nightly. 

Mr. J. Herbert Denby and Prince Raj- 
put Singh made their joint début on the 
lecture platform on the following afternoon 
before a select and soulful audience largely 
composed of middle-aged females, who 
hung rapturously on every word. 

Mr. Denby was in fine form. His dis- 
course on the Rig-Veda was as vague and 
misty as a treatise on the Hegelian philos- 
ophy and about as full of real mental 
nourishment for that particular audience 
as a scientific monograph on the bony 
structure of the dactylopterus volitans 
would have been. He soared into the outer 
void and returned with bay leaves on his 
brow and with his tongue dripping esoteric 
phrases. The more hopelessly involved he 
became in the mystic maze of his meta- 
physical theme the more ardent seemed to 


somewhat out of the picture, viewed the 
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be the rapt devotion with which his listenen 
received his remarks. When he finished 


profaned. 

It remained, however, for the pseud 
Prince Rajput Singh to achieve the rea 
sensation of the afternoon. Arrayed in a 


he pleaded for a better understanding be- 
tween the East and the West and urged a 
study of Indian ways and customs as the 
best method of bringing such an entente 
cordiale about; such a study as was ren-_ 
dered possible, for instance, by witnessing 
a performance of a play he had recently 
seen in New York. Was it called The 
Ganges Princess? He was not sure. 

His dark face gleamed with animation 
as he spoke and his gray eyes sparkled 
When he smiled his white teeth flashed 
brilliantly in the rays of the afternoon sun, 
which poured through the mullioned win- 
dows; and when he laughed, tossing his 
head back like some medieval troubadour 


voyaging for a moment or two into th 
land of romance, and forgotten memory 
pictures of scenes from the Arabian Nights 
came back into their several and respec-| 
tive—not to mention respectable—minds 

Taking it by and large, Ranjit Lal, for- 
mer supernumerary, devious adventurer in 
a foreign clime and now, by the grace of 
one James T. Martin, Prince Rajput Singh, 
was—in the parlance of the boulevards—a 
knock-out. When the formal festivities 
were over he was surrounded by a chat-. 
tering swarm of females of assorted ages 
and subjected to that particular form o} 
obsequious flattery which is usually re 
served by the weaker sex for long-haired 
pianists and Italian tenors. § 

Mr. J. Herbert Denby, feeling himself 


proceedings from a short distance away 
and particularly noticed one worshipe 
who had edged herself into a position di- 
rectly in front of his confrere and who 
seemed to be trying to monopolize entirely 
the swarthy-skinned lion of the occasion. 

She was at least fifty. There was no 
doubting that, though she was dressed with 
all the gay abandon of a débutante in a 
silken frock which did not quite touch the 
tops of her extremely high boots. She 
was also inclined to stoutness, though a 
straight-front corset kept her somewhill 
ample proportions cabined and confined, 
permitting her to present to the world at 
large at least a semblance of curvilinear 
grace. There was, Mr. Denby thought, 
something decidedly suspicious looking 
about her flaxen tresses, whose symmetri- 
cally marceled regularity was relieved by 
two little curls which hung coyly in front 
of each ear. She was, it was plain to see, 
convinced that she was the living embodi- 
ment of Peter Pan, the young person who 
never grew old. 4 

Mr. Denby could hear her high-pitched 
voice and the gurgling laugh with whieh 
she. punctuated almost every remark. iF 

“T won’t take ‘no’ for an answer, you. 
dear man,”’ she was saying. “‘Four-thirty 
to-morrow afternoon in our Indian eS 


\ 


T’ll have just a few notables there and 1 
have just one favor to ask of you. Please 
bring those perfectly dear gentlemen with 
whiskers along to help serve! They’ll help 
my background. Don’t you just love the 
proper background? It’s so stimulating. 
Oh, yes, background is the most important 
thing in life, if you grasp what I mean 

A grunt escaped a tired-looking man 
next Mr. Denby. It was so expressive that) 
the eminent authority on the Far East. 
turned a questioning look on his neighbor. 


““Who is she?”’ he inquired. 2 
“That’s Fannie Easton,” replied the 
tired-looking man. ‘‘Old-maid sister e 
Junius P. You’ve heard of him of coursé 
Oodles of money, houses in Chicago and 
New York, ranch in California, villa in 
Florence, three private yachts and not 
damned soul to decorate ’em with except 
that blond nut sundae. Life’s a weird thing, 
sir. Too much for me.” 4 
(Continued on Page 127) 


! 


(Continued from Page 124) 
Ir. Denby, forgetting his own isolation 
the moment, watched the continuation 


er was devoting himself to her with 
duous attention as they walked slowly 
into the corridor and disappeared, 
ing behind a collection of thoroughly 
ppointed admirers. As the echoes of a 
‘laugh came floating on the air from 
e unseen corner of the hallway some- 
g oe to tell Mr. Denby that all was 
well. 


Iv 
'NIUS P. EASTON, popularly known 
” was 


tapestried walls and its high-raftered 
ng, chewing ferociously on a thick 
'r, mumbling incoherently and thinking 
gs utterly unfit for publication. Every 
or three minutes he paused at the door 
aing into the music room and listened 
he confused medley of sounds which 
e to him from an apartment in a far 
ver of the house—the light laughter of 
yen, the clink of china tea things and 
occasional echo of a man’s voice, an 
‘avatingly bland and urbane voice with 
ace of a foreign accent in its rhythms. 
very time J. P. caught the sound of 


and with gusto. This performance had 
1 going on ever since a quarter to five 
_ afternoon, when he had arrived home 
1 his office after a particularly trying 
full of perplexing business problems, 
had been greeted by the butler with 
announcement that Miss Fannie was 
rtaining some sort of an Indian prince 
a group of friends at tea. 

P. had tiptoed to the door of the Indian 
, had cautiously peeped through the 
Ty curtain and had been greeted with 
spectacle of Prince Rajput Singh, 
xed by his bewhiskered servitors, loung- 
luxuriously on a divan completely sur- 
ded by adoring females of uncertain 
/ among whom his more or less revered 
sr was the central figure. Fannie was 
ing true to form and was successfully 
(opolizing the attentions of the foreign 
sor. 

ied with disgust, J. P. had tiptoed 
y from the scene to the quiet serenity 
je library and had begun his imitation 
caged beast of the jungle. It was one of 
(oest things he did, and he generally felt 
self called upon to perform in this man- 
‘swo or three times a week, for there was 
way of ever figuring what Fannie was 
gto donext or whom she was going to in- 
{into the house. One afternoon it might 
>'n anarchist preaching the parlor vari- 
Yof red-revolutionary doctrine, and the 
2; it was just as likely to be the latest 
cment of the simple life, tastefully at- 
rl in sandals and a robe made from 
(kish towels. 

3 J. P. remarked once to his closest 
iid: “‘There’s only one thing you can 
( be certain about so far as Fannie is 
ierned—she’s always sure to make a 
ned fool out of herself.” 

nd J. P. spoke by the book. He had 
1 with her for fifty years and he knew 


't. He pictured himself sometimes in 
nents of reflection treating her with cold 
jempt and silent scorn. When each new 
rose, however, he greeted it with an 
‘tional outburst which was utterly futile 
3 effect on her, but which gave him some 
t measure of satisfaction. A psychol- 
; would have told him that his affec- 
for his sister found expression in that 
. We can never be coldly contemptuous 
iose we love. However, J. P. was no 
hologist. 

ae. festivities in the other corner of the 


pink-silk afternoon gown that 
ed as if it might have been designed for 
‘teen-year-old high-school student, and 
lounced onto a sofa with an assumption 
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of girlish ingenuousness that was really pa- 
thetic to watch. 

‘‘T’ve just had the darlingest afternoon, 
brother dear,’’ she said gayly, not heeding 
the glowering aspect of the head of the 
house, who stood facing her with his hands 
in his trousers pockets. ‘‘We’ve had the 
spirit and the mystery of the great inscru- 
table East with us and it’s been so uplifting 
and so perfectly wonderful that I’m in a 
daze. I’m sorry you didn’t meet the dear 
prince, brother dear. He’s so charmingly 
soulful and his eyes—well, they’re just deep 
pools of moonlight, as some poet said. I’m 
giving a dinner for him on Friday night. 
You'll have to come to that of course.” 

Junius P, Easton tossed back his head 
and erupted. 

“T’ll be damned if I will!’’ he shouted. 
“And I'll be damned if I’m going to let you 
hobnob with this fellow either! I’ve stood 
a lot from you, Fannie, but there’s a limit. 
I didn’t put up much of a holler last winter 
when you had that greasy Eskimo here 
that evening with that polar explorer, and 
I’vestood for Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiians, 
South Sea Islanders, snake charmers, Bol- 
shevists, shimmy dancers, poets and short- 
haired female nuts, but I’m going to draw 
the line on darkies—and don’t you for- 
get it!” 

J. P. strode over to a long table, opened a 
humidor, extracted another cigar and sav- 
agely bit the end of it off. His sister was as 
unruffled as the placid surface of a moun- 
tain lake on a hot midsummer day. She 
laughed a little before replying. It was 
such an irritatingly serene sort of laugh 
that J. P. winced at the sound of it. 

“You poor, dear, foolish man!” she said 
with the patronizing condescension of an 
indulgent aunt rebuking a fractious eight- 
year-old boy. ‘‘He isn’t a colored man. 
You can be perfectly ridiculous at times.” 

“Well, he’s the next thing to it, isn’t 
he?” inquired her brother helplessly. 

“Don’t be absurd, J. P.,”’ she replied. 
“He is the descendant of kings and po- 
tentates and mighty warriors and he’s 
quite the most fascinating man I’ve ever 
met. To know him is a privilege. He calls 
to your soul and bids you voyage with him 
to the heights where you can leave behind 
you the petty affairs of life and commune 
with the eternal and the unknowable.” 

“Oh, bunk!” retorted her brother tes- 
tily. ‘‘You give me a pain. The heights, 
eh? If you take a trip up there you’d better 
be sure before you start that you’ve got a 
return ticket. You’re likely to get all 
tangled up in the cosmos and the eternal 
and lose your way as well as your mind. 
And take a tip from me, old lady: Choose 
some other companion besides that coffee- 
colored harem keeper if you want to keep 
your friends.” 

““My dear brother,” returned Miss Fan- 
nie in a perfectly even tone of voice, ‘‘I feel 
extremely sorry for you. You are of the 
earth earthy. You haveno soul. When the 
infinite calls you cannot hear it. I—for- 
tunately—am so attuned and delicately 
adjusted that it reaches me and I can pul- 
sate in harmony with its vibrations. I 
know, because the dear prince told me so. 
It’s just wonderful!” 

“Oh—piffle!” retorted J. P. impotently 
as he threw up his hands in a gesture of 
hopeless despair and tore angrily out of 
the room with the bitter realization that he 
had once more suffered defeat. 

Miss Fannie Easton smiled indulgently 
and fondled a jade ring on her left hand— 
a ring which Prince Rajput Singh had 
slipped from his own royal finger and given 
her with the whispered expression of a 
hope that she would wear it as a token of 
their friendship. Assuring herself that no 
one was looking, she kissed it long and ar- 
dently as something akin to a rapturous 
look crept into her foolish, lusterless eyes. 


Vv 


IMMY MARTIN, couchant on a chaise 

longue in the royal suite of the prince’s 
hotel, had difficulty in persuading himself 
that he was wide awake and in full posses- 
sion of all his senses. Opposite him sat the 
pseudo Prince Rajput Singh in his shirt 
sleeves, looking decidedly unromantic. The 
East Indian was talking rapidly and the 
inner import of the tale he was unfold- 
ing was of such a nature that Jimmy was 
aquiver with eager curiosity and aglow with 
anticipatory delight. He did not notice 
that the other’s bee glinted unpleasantly 
as he spoke and that there was something 
positively repulsive about the smugly com- 
placent manner in which he detailed the 
progress of his love affair with the wealthy 
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sister of Junius P. Easton. All Jimmy 
could think of at the moment was the tre- 
mendous publicity possibilities inherent in 
the culmination of this incongruous ro- 
mance. 

** As you see, she is very much head over 
heels with me,” said the prince, smiling 
mockingly, “‘is that foolish lady with the 
yellow hair. I have made a most successful 
attack on her young affections, eh, Mr. 
Martin? Is it not so? I have but to bend 
my small finger and she will do what I ask. 
I have not made myself waste any time. 
Do you think I have, Mr. Martin?” 

“Say,” said Jimmy enthusiastically as 
he rose to a sitting posture, “‘you’re the 
quickest worker I ever saw in action. A 
glance of the eye and a twist of the wrist 
and they’re ready to break the old-home 
ties and kiss the pet canary good-by. 
You’ve certainly got winnin’ ways. There’s 
no use in denyin’ that. When’d you see 
her last?” 

“This afternoon I swear my undying 
love for this lovely lady in quiet corner of 
her drawing-room. We have made ex- 
change of rings. How much you think this 
one is worth, eh, Mr. Martin?” 

The fictitious heir to the throne of Hyder- 

abad reached into the pocket of his waist- 
coat and took therefrom a diamond ring, 
which flashed brilliantly as he handed it to 
the press agent. Jimmy examined it criti- 
cally. 
“Oh,” said he carelessly, “this is just a 
gaudy little trinket that isn’t worth more 
than about fifteen hundred dollars or so. 
I’ve got to give you credit. You’re im- 
mense. Where do we go from here?” 

Prince Rajput Singh looked puzzled. 

“‘T do not mean to go,” he said. “‘I mean 
to stay for a little while.”’ 

“Of course, of course!” said Jimmy. 
“You don’t understand. What I mean is— 
what’s the next move? You said somethin’ 
a little while ago about the double-harness 
stuff—about marryin’ this old gal, I mean. 
When are we goin’ to pull the finale?” 

“Whenever we wish, Mr. Martin. I have, 
as I say, but to bend my small finger. * It 
will make a nice publication for you in the 
journals, will it not?” 

“You said somethin’ that time, old 
Frank J. Bombay,” returned Jimmy, who 
was now in the grip of one of his moods of 
exultant exuberance. “This one’ll land in 
places where press agents fear to tread. 
They’d stop the presses for it if necessary 
and miss the mails. They’d leave out ads 
for it. And when it’s all over you’ve got to 
do me a fayor. You’ve got to keep on with 
your tour and take Mrs. Princess Rajput 
Singh along with you as a ballyhoo. Why, 
say, we'll land so much stuff in every town 
that the agent of every other outfit’ll just 
naturally pack up and move on to the next 
stand without even leavin’ a forwardin’ 
address.”’ 

Jimmy’s swarthy friend nodded in re- 
sponse to this enthusiastic outburst. Then 
he narrowed his eyes and the mean, sordid 
soul of him peered through them as he 
spoke. 

“This Mrs. Princess—as you call her— 
that is to be,”’ he inquired cautiously, ‘‘has 
really much money in her own name? 
have asked many questions from others and 
I find general opinion that she has. Do you 
know?” 

“Just a few millions—that’s all,” re- 
sponded Jimmy nonchalantly. “Just 
about five or six or somethin’ like that. 
Father left it to her. You’re in softer than 
you realize, you old Hindu son of a gun, 
you, and you’ve got to go along on this 
honeymoon trip I’m plannin’, You owe a 
whole lot to yours truly, Mister Man. If it 
wasn’t for me you’d be makin’ six changes 
of costume a night for twenty-five casers a 
week. Don’t forget to remember that.” 

““Of course I am very much thankful to 
you, my fine good friend,” replied the 
other oilily—‘‘ most thankful and most very 
much in favor ‘of your honeymoon plan.” 

Jimmy arrogated to himself the task of 
arranging the details of the projected mar- 
riage. He fixed upon an elopement to a 
near-by suburb as being the best method of 
giving the affair a news slant that would 
add to the story what are technically 
known in newspaper circles as feature 
values. It would also, he figured, prevent 
the possibility of any last-minute interfer- 
ence by some trouble-making relative. 

It was agreed that he was to meet the 
prospective bride on the morrow in the 
guise of a close friend of Prince Rajput 
Singh and was to go over with both parties 
a detailed plan of campaign which he was 
to map out in the interim. The prince was 
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to bend his small finger and announce that 
impetuous and headlong haste was abso- 
lutely essential to his peace of soul and was 
to insist upon the ceremony being per- 
formed within twenty-four hours. 

When Watson, the assistant manager, 
met Jimmy in the lobby a few minutes after 
the latter had left the royal suite he 
couldn’t help noticing the wild, exultant 
light that shone in the press agent’s eyes. 

“Well, well,’ he remarked cordially, 
‘you look as if you’d just made a clean-up 
or something. Can’t you let me in on the 
good news?” 

“Not for about forty-eight hours,” re- 
turned Jimmy, “‘and then I’m goin’ to let 
the whole U.S. A. in on it at the same time. 
I’ve got somethin’ on the fire that’s just 
about ready to serve that’ll make folks 
everywhere forget to eat their ‘ham and’ 
one of these mornin’s,” 


vi 


IMMY permitted Prince Rajput Singh 

to precede him by half an hour to the 
Easton home on the following morning. 
He thought it would be better to have the 
blushing bride-to-be apprised of the rough 
outline of the elopement plan without the 
disconcerting presence of an intruder. Mr. 
J. Herbert Denby, a little disturbed and 
flustered at being assigned to such a task, 
was even then arranging with a clergyman 
in the next county to preside at the mar- 
riage, which was to take place in the parlor 
of the rectory, and all the other essential 
details had been carefully worked out. 

Jimmy had collaborated with the prince 
on a telegram which was to be sent by the 
bridegroom to Junius P. Easton imme- 
diately after the ceremony. It would, he 
felt, give an added touch of the picturesque 
to the proposed program of events. 


“Your sister has done me the high 
honor of becoming my princess,’ it read, 
“‘and all Hyderabad will kneel in proud 
homage at her feet. I have cabled my re- 
vered father for his august blessing. May 
we not hope that you will shower your hon- 
orable good wishes on us?” 


The prince and Miss Fannie were in the 
music room when Jimmy was announced. 
She had just been singing Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes to her own accom- 
paniment on the piano and she was as ra- 
diant as a June morning. She wore a tea 
gown of baby blue embroidered with pink 
rosebuds and her bleached hair was done 
up into a billowy cluster of tiny curls, 
which swayed with every movement of her 
head and which somehow accentuated the 
essential maturity of her foolish fat face. 
Jimmy gave an almost audible gasp when 
he crossed the threshold. He was prepared 
for the worst, but he had not expected to 
find himself face to face with a being out 
of the comic supplement. She ran to meet 
him, laughing sillily. 

“How do you do?” she said gayly, ex- 
tending a pudgy hand. “It isn’t necessary 
for the dear prince to introduce you. He’s 
told me all about you and I knowthat we’re 
going to be kindred souls. You must vi- 
brate on our plane, you know. I’m certain 
you must, because you are his friend, and 
one’s friends always vibrate on one’s plane. 
Don’t they, Rajjy dear?” 

“Of course, my jasmine bud,” replied 
the prince from the sheltered embrace of a 
huge armchair. “‘ Mr. Martin is of our inner 
circle. He shares the secrets of our hearts, 
sweet lily. He is my counselor and chosen 
guide. Let us bid him sup coffee with us 
which you will pour with your much-to-be- 
adored hands.” 

Jimmy cast a roving eye in the general 


.direction of his dark-skinned fellow con- 


spirator and was greeted by the latter with 
an expressive wink, which was not visible 
to Miss Fannie, who was bustling about a 
silver tray on which was a pot of steaming 
coffee. She poured and served it with a 
fluttering air of heavy coquetry, which 
irritated the press agent beyond measure 
and which made him feel decidedly un- 
comfortable. She was such a simple, trust- 
ing, foolish soul that he didn’t have the 
heart to enlarge upon the merits of the 
bridegroom-to-be in the expansive and 
flowery fashion he had decided upon on the 
way from the hotel. He remained strangely 
silent for a time, listening to an exchange 
of preposterous love words between this 
oddly assorted and incongruous pair and 
wishing himself a long distance away. 
“‘And when shall we visit dear Hydera- 
bad, Rajjy?’’ Miss Easton was saying. “I 
can see myself under a silken awning by the 
(Concluded on Page 130) 
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To every father and mother, and to the children, too, 
the advent of the ‘‘Slipova’’ Kiddies means a new chapter in 
comfort, because the ‘“‘Slipova’’ Kiddies stand for common 
sense in children’s clothing. 


When children play, they should be dressed for play, in 
sensible, roomy garments designed to stand hard wear and 
many trips to the washtub. Childish fun is impossible to 
the child who is turned out to play with a “‘now mind your 
clothes’ resting heavily on his heart. Neither can the 
mother have a free mind when she is constantly thinking of 
what the children are doing to their nice dresses and suits. 


“Slipova”’ play-clothes are a national blessing, because 
they make both parents and children happy. They are 
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sensible clothes for the children, and economical clothe 
from the standpoint of the parents, because they make goo 
clothes last much longer. 


Study the four “Slipova’”’ Kiddies shown at the top ¢ 
this announcement. Are they not. properly dressed fe 
play? Did you ever see more sensible clothes for children 
play hours? The clothes these four kiddies have on at 
representative of the enormous line of ‘‘Slipova”’ play-clothe 
sensible, comfortable and economical. 


Every “Slipova” garment can be identified by th 
“Slipova”’ label sewn in the pocket. Be sure it is there whe 
you ask to see “Slipova” play-clothes. It is your guarante 
that you are looking at a genuine ‘‘Slipova”’ garment. Thet 
are scores of imitators. | 


' 
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Progressive merchants from coast to coast are featuring the 
“‘Slipova”’ line in all seasons. ‘‘Slipova”’ was the first nationally recog- 
nized trade-mark for this class of merchandise, and is the most heavily 


advertised line on the market. ‘Slipova’’ is becoming a household 
word. The children’s department of a store is incomplete without 


Mothers will quickly mark how full and roomy a genuine “‘Slipova”’ 
garment is. Notice also the strong double seams to prevent rips, the 
buttons put on so tight that they defy strain, the well-made button- 
holes. Every “Slipova”’ is made of standard fabric, by skilled American 
labor, and is positively guaranteed to be fast color. A “‘Slipova” has 
no fear of the wash tub. Notice also in what a wide variety of styles, 
colors and prices “‘Slipova” garments are made. There is a ‘“‘Slipova” 
made to suit every taste and every purse. 

Made for boys and girls, from 2 to 8 years. “‘Slipova” creepers 
for the tiny tots, ‘“Slipova’’ .play-clothes for rough wear, ‘‘Slipova” 
rompers for ordinary play, “Slipova” sleepers for bed-time, and “‘Slipova” 
middies for girls of all ages. 

“Slipova” middy blouses are stylish, durable, and full; and are 
‘distinguished by their finished tailoring. Made in a wide variety of 
fabrics. 


“‘Slipova.”’ 


’ 


Ask your dealer to show you “Slipova” play-clothes. If he has 


none, he can get them easily. 


Consult the nearest jobber. They all 
carry “Slipova” garments in stock 


McCawley & Company, Inc. 


253 Church Street - New York City 
Factory: M. W. S. Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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shores of the little lake you spoke of—the 
lake by your summer palace, I mean; and 
I can see you beside me and the native 
servants are salaaming and serving us with 
a wonderful feast. We must go there at 
once, Rajjy dear—at once. My soul cries 
out for the sound of those tinkly temple 
bells that Kipling wrote about. It just cries 
out for them.” 

Prince Rajput Singh stirred uneasily in 
his chair and leaned forward. 

“In time, sweet nightingale,’ he said 
suavely. ‘‘I must make a continuation of 
my lectures and then I must visit your 
wonderful California. It will please me to 
be your honored guest at your home there. 
Then when we have tired of the sunshine 
and the flowers we shall make long journey 
to my homeland. The spell of this new 
country is on me and until it passes I must 
remain here. Besides, I must await a salu- 
tation from my father. That breach must 
be healed, fair bulbul.”’ 

Miss Fannie sighed resignedly. 

““Whatever you say, Rajjy dear,” she 
said. ‘‘You shall stay in California as long 
as you wish and I’ll write to that father of 
yours if you don’t hear from him. I think 
it’s terrible the way he is treating the prince, 
don’t you, Mr. Martin?” han 

The bridegroom-to-be coughed nervously 
and rose quickly from his chair, breaking 
into the conversation before Jimmy could 
stammer a reply. 

‘Fair one,’ he said, gripping her by the 
arm, “my friend tires of these much- 
repeated references to my own poor self. 
We have more important matters to dis- 
cuss. Let us make busy with them.” 

Thus pressed, Jimmy enlarged upon the 
detailed arrangements which he had com- 
pleted for the exciting events of {the fol- 
lowing day—arrangements which included 
provision for everything from the marriage 
license to the formal and ceremonious de- 
livery to all the newspaper offices of elabo- 
rately engraved announcement cards by 
the Hindu attendants of Prince Rajput 
Singh. 

Miss Fannie gushed her approval of the 
program and was positively gurgling with 
delight as she escorted him to the door. 

“The prince is so proud,” she said when 
she was out of earshot of that dignitary, 
“‘that he can’t bear to have me say any- 
thing about the perfectly outrageous way in 
which he has been treated by his father. I 
think it’s perfectly scandalous, don’t you?” 

“T’m not very clear about it myself,” 
returned the press agent guardedly. 
“What'd the old gink—I mean, what did 
the old man do?” 

“Oh, dear, I thought you knew! Why, 
he cut off his allowance for a perfectly 
trivial something or other—he’s never told 
me exactly what—and here he was on the 
verge of being unable to keep up appear- 
ances and the dignity of hisstation. It must 
have been most humiliating. Poor Rajjy 
cried when I forced it out of him. He’d 
been so depressed that I knew something 
must be the matter and I just made him 
tell me. I was so glad to help.” 

Jimmy cocked his head at the last sen- 
tence and looked up at her quickly. 

“So you helped him, eh?’”’ he inquired. 

‘Just a little,’ she replied. ‘‘What are a 
few thousand dollars if they will bring 
peace to a troubled spirit! Peace is every- 
thing, Mr. Martin—quite everything worth 
while. And I’m going to keep the poor 
dear prince peaceful forever and always 
and aye. Good-by, dear Mr. Martin. I'll 
see you in the morning.” 

Jimmy went down the gravel path in a 
thoughtful mood. Somehow he felt rather 
fed up with Prince Rajput Singh. 


viz 


R. J. HERBERT DENBY, between 

sips of his morning coffee next day in 
a secluded corner of the breakfast room of 
his hotel, was reading for the second time, 
with an inner glow of satisfaction, a letter 
he had just received. It was a brief com- 
munication from Chester Bartlett compli- 
menting him upon his success as a lecturer 
and announcing the manager’s forthcoming 
arrival in Chicago that very morning. 

“T can’t resist the temptation,” Bartlett 
wrote, ‘“‘to look in on one of your séances 
and catch His Royal Highness and yourself 
in action. I must congratulate you on the 
success which you have achieved in putting 
this stunt over on the natives and I have 
instructed the office to give you a twenty- 
five per cent increase in salary.” 

Mr. Denby laid the letter down and de- 
cided that after all theatrical managers had 
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their proper place in the scheme of exist- 
ence. Up to that moment he had always 
been inclined to consider them as useless 
encumberers of the earth. 

He picked up the morning paper which 
lay at his elbow, adjusted his glasses and 
turned to the front page. He glanced cur- 
sorily at a story in the left-hand column 
dealing with the newest series of what are 
technically known in newspaper offices as 
red raids, let his attention wander to an 
account of the launching of a new presiden- 
tial boom and then took a look at the right- 
hand corner. What he saw emblazoned 
there caused him almost to drop the cup 
which he had just daintily raised to his lips 
and provoked an audible spluttering that 
sent the head waiter hurrying in his direc- 
tion from the other side of the room. 

“‘ Anything wrong, sir?” deferentially in- 
quired the chief servitor, noting with ap- 
prehension the blanched cheeks and the 
startled mien of the eminent lecturer. 

Mr. Denby tried to compose himself. 

“Nothing important,’ he managed to 
reply. ‘‘Just some unwelcome tidings from 
home. I'll be all right in a moment or two.” 

When the head waiter had bowed him- 
self away Mr. Denby turned to a perusal 
of the paper. The words which struck his 
eyes seemed to spell to him the collapse of 
all things temporal: 


BOGUS PRINCE BAMBOOZLES SOCIETY; 
“RAJPUT SINGH” PROVED 
RANK IMPOSTOR 


Alleged Son of Ruler of Hyderabad and Glib-Tongued 
Lecturer Associate Revealed as Wily Promoters 
of Publicity for a Theatrical Enterprise 


Fakers Atmost Got Away WitH It 


The harrowing details which followed 
were dressed up in such sarcastic verbiage 
that Mr. Denby’s soul went sick and his 
appetite for breakfast vanished like morn- 
ing mist before the rising sun. He paid his 
check and sought the seclusion of his room. 
He wished to hide his face from the public 
gaze and apply poultices to his wounded 
dignity. 

Jimmy Martin, coming up unannounced, 
found him a half hour later gazing pensively 
out of the window—a picture of incarnate 
misery. 

Jimmy wasn’t in a particularly jaunty 
mood himself, but he assumed his best 
cheer-oh manner when he caught a glimpse 
of his associate’s face. 


““What’s the matter, little song bird?’ 
he inquired breezily. ‘You look about as 
lonely as a bartender.” 

Mr. Denby turned a pair of ineffably sad 
oe on the press agent and sighed mourn- 

ully. 

“Y’m disgraced, Mr. Martin,” he said 
feebly, “‘irretrievably disgraced. I should 
never have gone into this masquerade— 
never! .My saner judgment should have 
prevailed. I shall never recover from this. 
I’m the most miserable man in Chicago 
this morning—the most utterly miserable.” 

“You’vé got another think coming, old 
popsy-wop,” replied Jimmy. ‘“‘I’ve just 
seen His Royal Highness. You’re a care- 
free babe in arms compared to that bird. 
Poe passin’ on to New York on the twelve- 
orty.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said Mr. 
Denby, ‘‘is how the story got out. Have 
you any idea?” 

“Yes, I have,” replied the press agent 
slowly. “As a matter of fact, I gave it out 
myself.”” 

“You gave it out yourself!’”’ stammered 
the bewildered Mr. Denby. ‘‘I—I don’t 
understand. Why did you do such a thing 
as that?” 

“Well, the low-down of it is that I had 
to. I was out to that Easton dame’s house 
yesterday afternoon with his royal niblets 
and when I saw the way the poor nut was 
makin’ a fool out of herself over that little 
brown brother it just made me sick. He’d 
been usin’ her for thousands and I could 
see he was layin’ lines to wish himself into 
an easy life at her expense. She’s a good- 
natured old gal, too, but she’d fallen for 
him so hard that she’d have believed him if 
he told her he was that Buddha party come 
back to earth for a little holiday. 

“She told me about some fairy tale or 
other he’d pulled—something about a row 
with his father and how his allowance had 
been stopped and so forth and so on, and 
when I took one last look at her at the front 
door and thought of that baby lollin’ round 
on sofas and lettin’ her wait on him and 
callin’ her a lot of flossy names so’s to keep 
his stock up I didn’t have the heart to let 
her go through with the marriage thing, 
story or no story. Somethin’ sort of caught 
hold of me and wouldn’t let me go on. I 
wonder what it was?” ie 

‘“Some philosophers call it the categorical 
rapt replied Mr. Denby thought- 
ully. 

“They do, eh? Well, maybe that’s a 
good name for it, but I’ve got a kind of a 


Tine isle of Memories 


AS it so in Old England when kings 
went to war? 
Did the cottages grow silent as the lads went 


away, 

Leaving all they loved so, the wan face of the 
mother, 

The lips of the young wives, the gray head 
and the golden, 

While birds, in the blackthorn, made ready for 
the May? 


It was even so, even so in Old England. 

Tie homesteads were emptied of happiness 
and laughter. 

Thefieldswere forsaken. Thelanesgrewlonely. 

A shadow veiled the sun. A sea mist of sor- 


TOws 
Drifted like a dream through the o’1 oak forests, 
Flowed through our valleys and filled them 

with visions, 

Brooded on our mountains and crowned them 
with remembrance, 

So that many a wanderer from the shining of 
the West 

Binds a Pipbinde darkness in the heart of our 
and, 


Long, long since, in the days of the crossbow, 
Unknown armies from the forge and the farm 
Bought us these fields in the bleakness of death. 
The May boughs budded with the same brief 


glory; 
And sweetening all the air in a shower of wet 


petals 

The blackbird shook them with to-day’s brave 
song. 

His note has not changed since the days of 
Piers Plowman, 

The star has not changed that, as curfew 
chimed, 

In the faint green fields of the sky, like a 
primrose 

Woks and looked down upon lovers in the 
anes. 


Their wild thyme to-night shall be crushed 
into sweetness 

On the crest of the downs, where, dark against 
the crimson, = 

Dark, dark as death, on the crimson of the 
afterglow, 

Other lovers wander, on the eve of farewell, 

Other lovers whisper and listen to the sea. 


It was even so, even so in Old England. * 

In all this bleak island there is hardly an acre, 

Hardly a gate or a path upon the hillside, 

H ara a woodland that has not heard or seen 
them 

Whispering good-by or waving it forever. 

This rain-drenched, starm-rocked earth we 
adore, 

These ripening orchards, these fields of thick 
wheat 

Rippling into gray light and shadow as the 
wind blows; 

These dark rich plowlands, dreaming in the 


usk, 
Whose breath in our nostrils is better than 


ife; 

This isle of green hedgerows and deep ram- 
bling lanes; 

This cluster of old counties that have mellowed 
through the ages, 

Like apples in autumn on a gray apple tree; 

Those moorlands of Cornwall, those moun- 
tains of Cumberland, 

Ferny coombs of Devonshire and gardens of 


ent ; ’ 
Those russet roofs of Sussex, those farms and 
faint spires, 
Those fields of: known flowers, whose faces, 
whose fragrance, 
Even in this darkness, recall our lost child- 


oa, 
Sleep like our own children, and cherish us 
like angels— 
All these are ours, because of the forgotten. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


_— 


April 35,1920 


hunch that it was the little old Golden 
Rule that made me ashamed of myself. 
thought the best way to cramp Rajjy’s 
style would be to get word to that brother 
of the blushin’ bride, so I got in to see him 
last night and coughed up everything 
He’s a fine fellow. They don’t grow ’em 
better. He was mighty grateful, but he 
said it wouldn’t do any good for him to sa 
anything to her. He figured that woul 


make it worse. He said she wouldn’t be 


d 


pose his royal joblots and make him ridicu 
lous in the eyes of all her friends. 

“So I came downtown and slipped an 
earful to Cunningham, a friend of mine on 
the Times, and he did the rest. I’m sorry, 
old boy, but I just couldn’t help it. It’d’a’ 
been one of the best stories ever put over if 
we'd let it go through, and it puts the 
kibosh on the lecture tour, but there jus 
naturally wasn’t anythin’ else to do. 
Women and children first, as they say when 
the ship hits an iceberg. AmI right?” 

Mr. Denby sprang up and grasped 
Jimmy by the hand. 

“You certainly are,” 
astically. “I feel better already. I’m sure 
Mr. Bartlett will understand. Did you 
know he was coming to town to-day?” 

“T did not,” returned Jimmy. ‘‘That’s 
a good exit cue, though. 


twenty-four hours and let you break the 
news to mother. Slip him the real inside 
stuff. Maybe he’ll fall for it.” 


Chester Bartlett was the maddest man 
in the entire state of Illinois when he read 
the story of the exposé on the incoming 
train to Chicago that morning, and the 
quips which were hurled at him by dozens. 
of his friends in his club at luncheon gave 
substance and solidity to his rage. His in- 
terview with Mr. Denby was a stormy 
affair and his reaction to what Jimmy 
termed the real inside stuff was violent in 


Eastern affairs was requested to deliver in 
person to his friend. : 
Mr. Denby found Jimmy at his hotel im- 
mersed in the preparation of advertising 
copy. He looked up hopefully. Mr. Denby 
handed him the note in silence and he tore - 
it open with a*foreboding of disaster. ¥ 
“No man can make me ridiculous and 
remain in my employ,” it ran. ‘You're 
through the moment you receive this. You 
should never have encouraged such an af- 
fair as the romance Denby tells me about. 
As a matter of fact, it was a foolhardy — 
thing to try and palm that fellow off as a 
prince. You might have known you’d come 
a cropper sooner or later. You’ve got too 
many ideas for your own good and I’ll be > 
satisfied to go along hereafter with someone — 
who’s perhaps a little shy on brillianey but — 
who’s long on balance.” .| 
“Can you beat ’em?”’ inquired Jimmy, 
helplessly. ‘‘They’re all alike. No matter 
what you do you’re always in wrong.” | 
The telephone bell rang just then and he 
barked a rude hello into the transmitter. 
The voice at the other end was hearty and 
good-natured. { 
“Is that Mr, Martin—Mr. James T, | 
Martin? This is Easton talking—Easton— 
Junius P. Easton. Thought I’d let you 
know that my sister is cured. Can’t begin 
to thank you for what you did. Tried to 
reciprocate this morning. Told my brokers 
to carry a thousand shares of Consolidated 
Gutta-Percha in your name. Closed out at 
a quarter to three—ten-point rise. You'll 
get the check in the morning. Had a little 
inside information, you know. Did pretty | 
well myself too. Say, you impress me as | 
being a pretty clever sort of a lad. Ever | 
think of going into business on your own? 
It’s the only game. Why work for anyone?” 
Think it over!” ! 
Jimmy was still mumbling his thanks | 
when the other excused himself and hung | 
up. Mr. Denby, who hadn’t grasped the 
import of the telephonic conversation, be- | 
trayed a deep interest in the ai | 
li 


wl 


“What’s up?” he questioned. 

“Consolidated Gutta-Percha,” repli 
Jimmy. ‘‘ Want a job?” : 

“You know I do. With whom?” 

‘“Why with me, of course, you old hig’ 
brow. And look here! Don’t you go palmin’ | 
off any fake dukes or rajahs or anythin’ i 


that. If you do you'll get the bum’s rus 
and I won’t take the trouble to write you 
letter about it either.” 


- was the worst thing he could have said 
-he moment. Peggy jumped up and 
Jed him with a feeling of repulsion. 
You don’t look fagged,” she said. “No 
could accuse you of overwork—of any 
k. Ted, what are you going to do, now 
are out of the Army?” 

I’m going to marry you, dear, if you 
| have me,” he said suddenly. ‘“‘Peggy, 
been meaning to say this ever since I 
back, And I haven’t had the nerve. 
fething in you seemed to stand me off. 
|, to-night you look so tired, dear, you 
iply must listen. Won’t you have me, 
thing, and leave off this wearing your- 
out over nothing?” 

Oh, I’m not a bit more tired than the— 
men down at the mill!” she said im- 
iently. ‘‘Don’t, Ted—it’s no use, dear 
- JT ean’t marry you. I dare say I'll 


‘Money!” she said. “What has that 
; to do-with it? What right have you to 
it money unless you earn the right?” 
‘But if I get a job I’ll probably be tak- 
- it away from some chap who really 
ads it!” he expostulated. 

‘Then don’t get a job!” she cried in ex- 
yeration. ‘“‘Make a few instead! You 
a’t spend a third of your income. Start 
nething with your money. Instead of 
resting it in some inflated corporation 
ike a real one. Do it yourself. There’s 
lot of room in this country to-day for 
are industrialism. Make something, 
‘t a small per cent of the unemployed at 
ing it. Give them jobs and keep one for 
jurself.”’ 

“Great Scott, what a bawling out!” 
-dTed. “I don’t know but that there is 
‘1th in what you say, just the same. It’s 
‘ers like myself that are part of the cause 
+ the unrest, and all that. The Army 
‘ught me that. And I’d rather thought 
doing something or other this year.” 
“Do it now,” said Peggy briefly. 

“And how about us?” he asked wistfully. 
“T—well, I’ll tell you later,”’ said Peggy. 
‘ don’t feel the way you want me to now. 
lit perhaps if you make good—I don’t 
how. But oh, Teddy, make it something 
‘al! Working people are unionizing all 
“er the world to get themselves a fair deal. 
an’t you do something on the other side, 
‘y, like setting up an industry to give 
‘em one?” 

“You little—little firebrand!” he said 
nderly, laughing, yet serious. “You 
‘ake me feel such a lightweight. Am I 
‘ally that?” 

“Find out and let me know,” replied 
eggy. And then they heard the senator 
ome in. 

_“Good-by,” said Aigne. 


_“Good-by, Ted,” said Peggy. ‘When 
iall I see you again?” 
-“T don’t know,” he said. “I think Ill 


» back to New York to-night.” 

“Oh,” said Peggy; and that was all. 
"When he was gone she found her father 
p his study. He was pacing up and down 
ae long room, his head now thrown back, 
ow bent or tossing angrily, his hands 
‘asped behind his back in his senatorial 
‘ttitude. 

Felde was seated at the senator’s desk 
usily making notes from a newspaper 
yread before him. Other papers were 
sattered about the floor and instinctively 
pe girl started to withdraw from the at- 
1osphere of excited discussion which in- 
aded the place. 

“Of course Haig is backed by the Wall 
treet gang!’”’ Felde was saying. ‘‘Who 
lse would dream of a revision of the tariff 
t this time? And this Bolshevik-inquiry 
lea of his is simply paid propaganda, prob- 
bly financed by one of the big oil com- 
anies to exclude the industrial workers’ 
Tganizations.”’ 
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“And it’s got to be met!” exclaimed the 
senator. ‘Tell Sullinski to ——” Just 
then he caught sight of Peggy and caught 
himself up short. ‘Well, daughter, come 
in,’ he said, and Peggy entered. 

“Well, what is the latest discovery at the 
mill, eh?” said Felde. “‘Any more flies in 
the rice pudding?” 

“The cook 


“No,” she said, unsmiling. 
attended to that. He said it was sabotage 
on the part of the man who sells sandwiches 
at the gate. But I have something real 
this time.” 

“Tell us,’”’ said her father. r 

And Peggy told, all unaware of how big 
her eyes grew in the recital, how eager her 
voice was; nor did she realize the signifi- 
cance of the look that her father and Felde 
exchanged as she mentioned the nature of 
Benson’s invention. When her recital was 
done she at once received the consent she 
had anticipated. 

“You used to play with him,’’ remarked 
her father. ‘Old Benson the shipman’s 
son, eh. Well, Felde,” he went on, turning 
to the German, ‘“‘you see the rich don’t 
always keep their money in America nor 
the poor their poverty.” : 

‘Maybe it’s a good invention!” said 
Felde, ignoring the truism. ‘Suppose we 
take a look at it, yes? Make a date for— 
how’s Friday morning, ten o’clock in my 
office at the mill? And tell him to bring it 
along, Peggy.” : 

“Thank you, Uncle Herman,” said 
Peggy. ‘‘I’ll write him a note at once.”’ 

And she went off to do so forthwith. 
Aigne’s existence was forgotten. 

It was of a Wednesday evening that 
Peggy wrote her glad news in forma 
phrases, guarding each written word jeal- 
ously for fear it might betray her. And at 
noon next day Benson received it. 

It did not reach him sooner for the simple 
reason that he was working a twelve-to- 


-twelve shift, and came off duty only at 


that hour. When he had turned the crane 
over to Billy and walked slowly back to 
the cottage, there lay the note inside the 
door upon the mat, in company with the 
Arm of Labor and the installment notice 
for his mother’s headstone. He picked it 
up wonderingly and read with delight. 

So it was true, then! She could do the 
trick—she had done it! At ten o’clock to- 
morrow the world would be in a fair way 
of belonging to him! He marveled at the 
ease with which the thing had come about 
after years of hopeless effort. To-morrow 
would begin a new world. He had no fear 
of his invention’s failing. It was good, and 
he knew it. So perfect, so simple that it 
could never be trusted out of his own hands 
except in such a way as this. And it meant 
his hope of Peggy. An elation that was as 
foreign to his nature as it was sweet to ex- 
perience filled him; and in this beautiful 
restlessness he could not go to sleep, but 
after making himself a pot of tea sat in- 
stead upon the little stoop, the dog at his 
feet, a volume of Kirk’s Theories of Social 
Revolution unread upon his knees. 

The street before him was a dingy scene, 
yet not inhuman. A few unkempt lusty 
youngsters danced about a hurdy-gurdy. 
Across the way Mrs. Finnigan struggled 
with her weedy geraniums, her fiery head 
the brightest thing among them. A house- 
wife dickered over eggs at seventy cents a 
dozen with the man at the corner stand, 
and ended by buying three. A _ battle- 
scarred tomcat passed by, casting a bellig- 
erent eye upon MacNab without eliciting 
response. All in all it was a not disheart- 
ening street—it was, at any rate, alive and 
peaceably going about its own business. 
And then without warning came the rumor 
of alarm. 

Down the street sped a man without a 
hat. He called something to Benson in 
passing and pointed to the mill. But he 
did not pause to explain, and John Israel 
did not understand what he said. Then 
came an excited group of Germans, workers 
who like himself were at this hour off duty. 
They, too, were bound toward the mill, and 
Benson hailed them. They were not in his 
shed, but they knew him and had attended 
meetings. 

“What is it?’”’ he called. ~ 

“TJ dunno!” said one of them. “But 
something iss up. Blucher’s boy told us the 
mill iss stopped!” ; 

And Benson, listening, realized that it 
was true. The untoward sense of peace 
and quiet was accounted for. The mill had 


indeed stopped, though the furnaces were 
still flaring against the cloudless sky. But 
the sound of them had ceased and now he 
could hear the silence terribly. 

In such a town the event produced an 
effect almost like that which an earthquake 
would have induced. The reaction upon 
Benson was almost automatic. Instinc- 
tively, hardly conscious of what he did, he 
slipped back into his shoes and coat, and in 
another moment was making his way back 
to the mill in company with a rapidly aug- 
mented group of stragglers. ‘What is it?” 
everybody asked, but none knew. At Fritz 
Freigh’s corner saloon a boy met them— 
breathless and disheveled. He made out 
Benson in the group and hailed him. 

“You, Benson!” he shouted, though he 
was quite close. “It’s Billy Schwartz! 
They sent me for you.” 

“Dead?” asked John Israel, a wave of 
nausea seizing him. Why hadn’t he re- 
strained the boy by physical force? 

“Guess so—or somethin’ worse,’”’ said 
the boy. “The mill quit. It’s fierce up 
there. Sullinski is acting crazy!” 

They hurried on, Benson in an inchoate 
daze of self-reproach. He might have 
stopped the boy—somehow. Damn_the 
bosses! They were to blame for this! Billy 
would never have touched the stuff if it 
hadn’t been for the long hours. He was— 
he had been—such a sweet little fellow 
when he wasn’t under the drug! Oh, the 
pitiful, stupid, blind waste of human lives! 
It was more terrible than war, because it 
was endless. 

At the mill gate a mob was surging back 
and forth in the hysteria of suddenly 
broken, habitual repression, each man in- 
fecting the others with a lust for revenge on 
they knew not what oppression; their rage 
came partially from their own inarticu- 
lateness and inadequacy of expression. The 
capacity for temperate discussion was not in 
them, never had been, and therefore the wine 
of their anger mounted the quicker to their 
brains. 

Nobody seemed to know exactly what 
the trouble was—at least among those upon 
the outskirts of the crowd, which was 
recruited largely from suddenly returned 
workers who had not been at the mill when 
the catastrophe actually occurred. 

Benson fought his way through the mob 


until he was inside the yard. There he saw- 


and seized upon the gateman. 

‘“‘Where is Billy?”’ he shouted, holding 
the man by the sleeve. 

“Tn here,’ said the fellow. ‘Come 
through quickly and keep them others 
out!” 

Benson braced himself for what might 
be within, and entered the gateman’s 
shack. And there was Billy Schwartz—not 
in the least dead. He was standing by the 
cold stove and pounding upon it with his 
fist. An excited group was gathered about 
him and he was speaking what their 
thoughts echoed. 

“To hell with ’em!” Billy shouted. 
“We've ‘got ’em going now! Burn the 
place—wreck it! We'll show ’em what!” 
Then without warning he collapsed and fell 
upon the iron, face in his arms, sobbing 
loudly and wildly. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Billy, what has hap- 
pened?’ said Benson, “Stop that, man! 
Stop it!” 

It was a long time before John Israel 
succeeded in piecing together the facts, 
which were briefly these: Coming on duty 
in a semicomatose state for the third suc- 
cessive day Billy had gone to sleep on the 
big crane, and had wakened barely in time 
to prevent himself from being killed, but 
not in time to prevent a serious injury to 
the company’s property. The crane had in 
its collision temporarily disrupted the en- 
tire electric plant, shutting off two-thirds 
of the work and causing a good deal of 
damage outside its own immediate terri- 
tory. The crane itself would cost a pretty 
penny to repair. 

This was bad enough, but what followed 
was worse. 

Billy, up before Sullinski in short order, 
had been testified against by the manager 
and arbitrarily dismissed. His hysterical 
indignation had infected the men who had 
witnessed the accident. The confusion had 
spread into a panic, but within the hour the 
power plant had been restored and the hum 
of its activity was again upon the air. A 
cyclone of excitement had passed over the 
mill, and before evening there was no 
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outward trace of what had occurred. Not 
so in the minds of the men, however. 

The crane could not be repaired for 
twenty-four hours and so Benson took the 
disorganized Billy home with him. The 
crowds in the yards dispersed under pres- 
sure from the private guards that Felde 
employed, and outwardly everything was 
as before. But that night a meeting was 
called by induction, as it were. The men 
gathered almost without notification. 
Everyone in the assembly-room day shift 
knew that there would be a meeting, and 
the hall at the far end of the town was 
jammed by eight o’clock. 

Benson took a heavy heart with him to 
the place; and he came away from it with a 
bitterly troubled one. No need to describe 
that meeting. Such gatherings as it was are 
known to all but the socially deaf and blind. 
But in one essential it differed widely from 
that long-forgotten meeting in the Wall- 
town sail loft which had so astounded the 
first John Israel Benson. Whereas his sail- 
makers had been stirred to dissatisfaction 
by a single disgruntled foreigner, and the 
second John Israel had been brought face 
to face with ruin and death by alien work- 
men who were mad with the greed of newly 
found power, the third Benson presided will- 
ingly at a meeting of intelligent American 
laborers, among whom he ranked himself, 
and who were driven to organization by the 
unjust methods of an unscrupulous foreign 
capitalist. 

But greater by far than the social prob- 
lem which lay upon him like an intolerable 
pack was the personal problem which had 
all at once become involved with it. The 
meeting had unanimously decided that 
Benson must present its demands to Felde. 
They asked the immediate reinstatement of 
Billy Schwartz, a three-man shift, and the 
recognition of the union which had been 
born that night amid the wildest excite- 
ment. Inevitably they had chosen Benson 
as spokesman. He had always claimed that 
adjustment was possible through a frank 
understanding between the men and the 
boss. Now they were giving him a chance 
to prove it. A delegation was named and 
he was to head it. 

The situation was so amazingly simple in 
its complexity. He was to head a commit- 
tee which would demand something which 
he believed to be just. And in doing so he 
would destroy his own future. His one 
chance of ever being in a position to ask 
Peggy to marry him lay in the develop- 
ment of his invention. If he pleaded the 
cause of his fellow workers his own would 
be lost. Millionaire backers did not grow 
on every tree. And that was all. So simple. 

It takes a big man to weigh his love hon- 
estly against his sense of social justice, and 
John Israel spent a bad night upon it, while 
the weak-faced cause of this precipitation 
of events slept in the adjoining room, his 
lax mouth open, his watery eyes gummed. 
Once Benson stood over his unconscious 
body in contemptuous reflection. Bah! 
What athing! Was it worth saving? Were 
any of these weak cogs in the great machine 
worth fighting for? It was like holding 
back a schoolroom full of normal children 
until the one backward child could be pro- 
moted with them. They did not contribute 
so much to industry that industry need 
pander to them—and yet in a way that was 
exactly what the union was demanding. 
Billy’s place had already been filled at the 
mill, and always could be. The industrial 
world was full of Billy Schwartzes. They 
could endlessly take the place of better 
men. They would accept lower wages if it 
were demanded of them. They were that 
kind, and they constituted a continual 
menace to the efficient laborer unless he 
carried them along in a pact against which 
the employer had no defense. The sound 
must carry the weak or be consumed by 
the weak. 

“And they say the battle is for the 
strong,’’ murmured Benson, turning away. 
Then he adjusted the light so that it would 
not shine into Billy’s face. : 

These men already were in the mills, the 
factories, everywhere. They were a fact, 
not a theory, and they must be coped with. 
The owners must be made to share the bur- 
den of them, because the owners of past 
generations had made them. But, after all, 
had they? He recalled his father’s yards 
and shook his head. Not there, surely. 
Nor in his grandfather’s. Those men had 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
not reared a generation of weaklings among 
their employees! 

What made some people weak and some 
strong? Giants had sprung from the poor- 
est soil and pygmies from the most fertile. 

Take Lincoln. Or Benedict Arnold. The 
environment did not-appear to count so 
much as the spirit which was mysteriously 

within you. Yet the weak must somehow 
be earried. And labor should not, need not 
bear the burden alone. Capital had always 
fattened upon weakness, while labor strug- 
gled in competition with it. Now no more 
of that! They would, they must, for the 
sake of attaining a decent equity for the 
world at large, share the burden and the re- 
sponsibility. After all, the whole labor 
problem centered in this question: Had 
mediocrity a claim upon existence—had 
the weak a right to live just because they 
were already alive? 

Benson frowned over it in a maze of per- 
plexity, struggling to see clearly in his soul 
what the true answer was, fighting off the 
Nietzschean rage which his baffled love for 
Peggy gave being to and which demanded 
that the parasitic members of the race be 
wiped out by slaughter, like so many in- 
fected cattle. But always he came back to 
the remembrance of the cosmic conscious- 
ness in them. They had souls, these slack- 
ers, these idlers, these pitiful ineffective 
slaves of their own ignorance who had 
neither skill nor enthusiasm, who were 
formed by God alone knew what influences 
and who in turn completed the vicious 
circle for an oncoming generation. Perhaps 
a sense of solidarity would develop some- 
thing better in them. 


of strength in unions. A spiritual strength 
ought to exist, born out of the banding to- 
gether ofmen. Andifthisspiritualstrength 
failed the whole thing failed. The danger, 
of course, lay in the temporal power devel- 
oped by the lesser minds. The often stupid 
tyranny of trade unions was traceable to 
these very weak members. When ignorance 
had too much power it was likely to defeat 
its own end. Weak men and their ineffi- 
ciency were the true menace of the world. 
_ “Tt is the unworthy opponent who dis- 
arms us!” he thought. ‘‘The strong only 
incite their peers to effort. Damn the 
weak!” 

'_ Then he realized that they were damned 
already—without the help of him and of 
others like him. If they were let they could 
destroy the world. But it must be risked. 
America had sprung into existence through 
the desire of men to be free, She had 
opened her arms to the weak of other na- 
tions, believing that opportunity and trust 
would make them strong. It was too late to 
close the door. She must stand by her invi- 
sation and see them through somehow; 
and the men who could see this were the 
men to do the job. And he, Benson, was 
—yne of them. 

It seemed very strange to John Israel 
Benson that the day should come so nat- 
irally—that the early sparrows on the 
3un-tinted eaves should twitter so busily 
ind the town stir to life in the light of a 
lawn that put the hectic luminosity of the 
sleepless mills to shame just as it had al- 
ways done before. Red-eyed and weary of 
neart and brain. he set about the small 
lasks of the house mechanically, but with 
i deep sense of rest within his furthest con- 
‘clousness. His choice was made. Indeed 
rom the beginning he had had no choice, 
And so he was at peace. 

He let Billy sleep on, and having washed 
n cold water left the coffee on the back of 
he stove for the boy, and set out early for 
he mill. 

At ten o’clock he kept his appointment 
vith Senator Willing and Herman Felde in 
he latter’s private office. But he did not 
wing his model or his plans. He brought 
stead a demand from the union which 
Telde had said could not exist within those 
yates. And by eleven o’clock Benson had 
10 job, and the incipient union no leader 
ae the mill gates. 


vit 


| MONTH later this would not have oc- 
-4& curred, for by then the mill was on the 
erge of transfer from Felde’s hands, and a 
abor union of any sort, but preferably of 
he most radical denomination, would have 
een fostered and encouraged by him. 
"rue, his agreeing to it at the time of Ben- 
on’s crisis would not have hurt him, as 
hings turned out, but the German was 
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taking no chances in the liquidating of his 
American holdings, and a healthy mill un- 
contaminated by union labor fetched a 
better price. The revolution was to begin 
after his interests were cleared, and not 
before, and the mill was the last of them 


0 go. 

But though Felde went out of business, 
owing, as he proclaimed, to his age and 
his desire for a few quiet years of leisure, 
Mr. Petrov Sullinski did nothing of the 
sort. Indeed the former manager at the 
mill, handing in his resignation a week after 
Benson’s dismissal, set up in an elaborate 
suite of offices of his own. They were 
situated on the eighth floor of the city’s 
newest office building, and the door, under 
the skillful manipulation of a gentleman in 
blue overalls, presently bore the modestly 
set forth information that this was the 
suite of the local Revival of Russian Trade 
Bureau, P. Sullinski, Rep. And those who 
had formally accused Felde of an almost 
inhuman lack of interest in his employees 
would have now been compelled to an 
abashed apology, for occasionally the mil- 
lionaire might be seen in the act of calling 
upon his former manager, doubtless with 
the altruistic motive of seeing how the fel- 
low was getting on. 

Many strange fish came into this net, 
some of them innocently seeking good 
investments and being supplied with 
imposing statistics about everything Rus- 
sian from coal to sables, and some left their 
good money behind them. But though no 
one who brought cash was actually unwel- 
come Mr. P. Sullinski’s business would 
have survived if these had been wholly 
lacking. Mr. P. Sullinski took a deep inter- 
est in all pertinent facts concerning Amer- 
ican industry, and was fond of explaining 
just how he »tended to apply his vast and 
growing stock of knowledge to the develop- 
ment of his native land when he should 
return to it. 

The walls of his office were lined breast 
high with filing cabinets containing card 
indexes, and these were in constant use. 
Mr. Sullinski would gladly show them to 
any government inspector or curiously in- 
clined secret-service man who came that 
way. There was nothing contained in them 
that would not bear the closest scrutiny, 
and yet he could not have carried on his 
business without them—and that business 
was something which would have vastly 
interested the aforementioned officials had 
they bethought themselves that here lay 
the exceedingly simple answer to the seem- 
ingly complex puzzle of Bolshevism. 

But even if they had guessed correctly 
they could have proved nothing from these 
files. Indeed occasionally some enterpris- 
ing official made the attempt, particularly 
after an interview or two had appeared in 
the newspapers in which Mr. Sullinski, 
pictured with a neat frock coat and a 
lovely pointed beard, enunciated the brave 
intent of the Russian proletariat and the 
sovereign democracy of the soviet. When 
Mr. Sullinski, through the medium of the 
press and some enterprising cub reporter on 
space, gave utterance to some such verbal 
picture of the millennium the office would 
straightway receive a visit from a pains- 
taking Federal man who would remake 
the following alarming discoveries, after 


. which he would depart in disgust, leaving 


the soviet representative to the pursuit of 
his harmless idiosyncrasy: 

That there was upon the south side of the 
wall a complete list of the basic industries 
of America alphabetically cross-indexed 
under their character and the names of the 
corporations or individuals conducting 
them. In each instance the number of 
workers of voting age employed was re- 
corded, likewise the corporation’s gross 
business for the preceding year. 

That the east wall housed two sets of 
cases, the first dealing with railroads and 
shipping, the second with aéronautic¢s. 

That the west wall was devoted to labor 
organizations and their personnel, with a 
little star after certain names, which Mr. 
P. Sullinski cheerfully explained meant 
that those so indicated were not citizens. 
Nothing illegal so far; nor yet in the 
remaining cases, which covered public 
utilities and produce. Not even the small- 
est cabinet of all bore anything sinister in 
its aspect, for surely anyone has the right 
to list the names and addresses of promi- 
nent persons, and if they all happen to be 
those of conservative judges, capitalists, 
bankers and politicians, that is nobody’s 
affair either. 

That, in Mr. Sullinski’s mind and in the 
mind of the occasional visitor who was 
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interviewed behind closed doors in his 
little private office, these men were marked 
for destruction by violence could not as yet 
be proved, even though after the office had 
been in operation little more than three 
weeks the stenographer—a wild littleradical 
with bobbed hair and thick glasses—took 
out two cards, one bearing the name of a 
prominent Republican state senator and 
one of a prosecuting attorney in a neighbor- 
ing city, and deftly slipping them into her 
machine put a star beside these names. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. P. Sullinski when 
questioned about this. ‘It just means that 
they are dead. Oh, yes.” 

And as this was undeniably true and the 
police had failed to trace any connection 
between him and the fact that the senator’s 
house had been wrecked by a bomb and the 
attorney killed in an automobile accident 
from which the Austrian chauffeur had 
miraculously escaped, the law simply took 
its departure once more to wait on its 
haunches for the next signal to invade the 
premises. 

It was during the lull which followed the 
latest of these futile investigations that 
Benson came into connection with this 
office—not in person but as a matter of 
record. It happened in a rather curious 
way. Herman Felde had dropped in and 
finding Petrov alone had added a card to 
the bureau’s information on aéronautics. 
He looked up some matter that had to do 
with dirigibles, and as he did so his former 
employee put a question to him. 

“T am a few thousand dollars ahead, 
boss,” said Mr. Sullinski, ‘“‘and I don’t 
know what to do with it. As things are I 
sure don’t want to put it into any stocks 
over here. And the savings bank pays so 
little. Haven’t you got anything safe?”’ 

Felde paused in his work and turned 
about. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I’ve something big. 
But it will take a little time yet.” 

““What is it?” 

“Zeppelins,” said Herman. ‘Wait! 
Don’t scoff! Remember that once the 
stock of the biggest automobile companies 
in the world went begging. The telephone 
was a hard thing to float, not to speak 
about the Atlantic cable! This is an age 
when miracles are trite. At no great dis- 
tance we shall have the time when the 
trade of the world is carried over land and 
sea in the air. And where will the first 
great merchant aircraft come from except 
the place of their invention?” 

“But they are so far from perfect!’ 
objected the Russian. 

“And so the stock in my company is 
still cheap,’ retorted Felde. ‘“‘But they are 
already making terrific strides at home. 
The real problem is landing. When that is 
solved there is no limit to the future of air- 
craft. For myself, I am putting my money 
into this Zurich Zeppelins Company as 
fast as I take it out of this country. Think 
of German trade carried all over the earth 
on our Zeppelins, which it will take a 
crippled America years to imitate, to 
approach! With the work our agents are 
doing in that line here the thing is prac- 
tically assured.” 

“Speaking of landing dirigibles,’ re- 
marked the Russian, ‘‘do you remember 
that young fellow Benson at the yards?” 

“The amateur agitator?’’ replied Felde. 
“‘T have cause to. He nearly made me 
trouble with Willing. The senator and 
little Peggy had some interest in him. 
They didn’t like my firing him. But he 
called me names to my face when I knifed 
the union. What of him now?” 

“He had some kind of an invention for 
landing the big airboats,”’ said Petrov. 

“That’s true,” said Felde. ‘‘But what 
makes you think it was any good?”’ 

“T didn’t say so,” said Petrov. “But I 
believe it is, just the same. He talked a 
little about it to me once. And he’s asmart 
feller.” 

“Look him up for me,” said Felde. ‘‘T 
was to have seen the device the morning of 
the row. It may be good. Try to find out 
about it. Get hold of him and buy it for 
dear Russia. And meanwhile send a man 
over to the shoe factories at North Daulton. 
They are too quiet there. Send someone 
who speaks good English. Those fellows 
are mostly Americans and they mistrust an 
accent.” 

And so upon Felde’s departure North 
Daulton was looked up under ‘‘ Clothing,” 
then ‘‘S. Shoe Manufacturers.’’ The cata- 
logue declared that a thousand men were 
employed at the factory of Stephen Smith, 
who had inherited the business from his 
father; that five hundred or more worked 
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in the shoe business belonging to Henry 
Wadron, who had graduated from the 
original Smith factory; that a third 
American-run factory employed some nine- 
teen hundred souls; and that no strike had 
occurred there in as much as six months. 

“Tl send a moderate man up there,” 
mused Petrov. “They wouldn’t stand for 
confiscation.” 

A telephone call sent a man named Elbert 
Stone, the radical editor of a small labor 
paper, on his way to North Daulton. 
Felde’s method was as simple and effective 
as a machine. There were no records of 
Mr. Stone. Petrov’s list of this type of 
operator was in his very excellent memory. 
Dissension being thus sent forth to unsus- 
pecting Daulton, where things were actually 
going rather to the employees’ taste, 
Petrov set about locating Benson. 

This proved less simple than the setting 
in motion, by the mere pressing of a button 
as it were, of a strike which indirectly 
caused shoes to soar in price. Petrov sat in 
his office like a spider in the heart of its 
sensitive web, his perfect organization 
vibrating to every touch. But of allrespect- 
able humans the workingman is the most 
easily lost, the most difficult to find once he 
changes his locality, unless he be a union 
man, and so far Benson was not. He had 
sold the little frame house and forthwith 
disappeared. The money from the sale of 
his property had been deposited with a 
local savings bank, but the only address 
given was the general delivery, and no one 
had heard of Benson, nor of his dog, nor 
yet of his friend Billy Schwartz. It was to 
be presumed that they had gone away in 
company. 

One thing, however, Petrov did succeed 
in unearthing. The instructor at the night 
school said Benson was a genius. He even 
went further and declared that he believed 
his invention to be practical. He did this, 
good soul, from the fullness of his admira- 
tion and liking for John Israel, and under 
the impression that Petrov was a benevo- 
lent capitalist—an idea fostered by the 
latter. But the instructor could give no 
information of Benson’s present where- 
abouts. He had a vague idea that the 
young mechanic had gone somewhere into 
the wilderness—but where or for what 
purpose he did not know. 

“Tt’s ten to one he’s living on the money 
from the house and working at his model,”’ 
Petrov told Felde in making his report. 
“But the place was heavily mortgaged. 
He got less than four hundred dollars 
clear, and it can’t last forever. Sooner or 
later he will have to go back to work.” 

“Send word to all the likely mills and 
steel works that we are to be notified when 
he applies for a job,’’ Felde instructed him. 

Temporarily dismissing the matter from 
his mind the German and his assistant 
spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
discussing an unexpected move on the part 
of one Senator Haig, who has not hitherto 
come into this story except through refer- 
ence to the fact of his being an uncle of 
Ted Aigne’s. This gentleman having had 
the impudence to demand an official inves- 
tigation of the Bolsheviki in America—a 
most disturbing, though not unforeseen 
development—it behooved the sensitive to 
take notice. This development had, more- 
over, come almost without warning, and 
quick action was necessary if the move was 
to be counteracted. That night Felde fol- 
lowed his telegram to Washington, where 
Senator Willing had taken a most reluctant 
and somewhat hysterical daughter several 
weeks earlier. 

VIII 

CCASIONALLY the heated tumult of 

political intrigue gathers the carbon of 
some fine spirit and produces a diamond 
amazingly; and a long career, with a small 
beginning as an assemblyman in a back- 
water town, had done this thing to Francis 
Haig. A conservative by experience, he 
was without the limitations of knowledge of 
those who generally come under the term, 
and he was a builder rather than a destroyer. 
It was his consistently constructive policy 
which had given him his unique distinction 
of being practically without political ene- 
mies. A fine stalwart figure of a man, at 
sixty-eight he was still buffeting the winds 
of an astonishing career, steering his course 
clear and firm in the midst of the confusion 
and unrest under which the country labored. 

Haig knew what he thought right with a 
surety not given to many men, and though 
in the nature of things he was sometimes 
wrong his very positiveness stood out like a 
rock amid troubled waters—a safe place to 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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land upon, a bad thing to break against. 
And at the moment his beliefs were clear- 
cut and precise. He believed in democracy, 
he opposed Bolshevism, he intended to 
protect American industry, and trusted in 
God Almighty and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This creed he was with his usual effec- 
tiveness trying to put into operation, and 


while Herman Felde out in Muxton was. 


sending his telegram to Willing, Haig was 
completing a committee on The American 
Aircrafts Program; and having attended 
its initial meeting returned to the simple 
apartment he shared with Ted Aigne. 

That luxurious young man was on the 

eve of his departure for New York, having 
taken a run down to Washington in a new 
roadster that looked and acted like one of 
the dragons of old. He had hung about 
Peggy in a helpless fashion, praying mercy, 
to no avail. He had not intended to come 
back when he said good-by that afternoon 
in Muxton unless he had accomplished 
something to her liking. But a lifelong 
habit of idleness and complete freedom 
from responsibility was not easy to shake 
off, and he had come to her again despite 
himself, overwhelmed by the fierce need he 
had for her. Men may be that way even 
when they look like tailors’ manikins; and 
Ted was troubled both by his apparently 
futile love and by a slow awakening of 
soul. The pangs attendant upon the birth 
of his consciousness were bitter. More, he 
was pitiably confused. He did not know 
what it was that he wanted to do, and there 
was in him that cautiousness which had held 
the first Aigne, the foreman shipwright, 
in service to old Benson until it seemed safe 
to leave, just as he possessed also the ability 
to make a radical change in his life, once the 
zourse was clearly set. But the course was 
not yet laid. There was nothing that he 
wanted to do, and he was too clever to 
»mbark on any enterprise unless his entire 
nterest was in it. Moreover, the unrest of 
he times was upon him and he had devel- 
yped a guilty feeling toward the possession 
4 enormous wealth of which he had not 
‘arned a penny. 

During the war the air service had given 
tim an absorbing occupation, intriguing 
lis attention to an extent far greater than 
mything else he had ever done, certainly 
t least since as a boy he had built and 
ailed whole fleets of small boats with a 
urprising deft skill and long-lived enthu- 
iasm. But now the war was over—a dim, 
ather boresome memory it would seem if 
ne were to judge by the attitude of the 
oncombatants he encountered upon his 
eturn home. And though it had given him 

temporarily completely absorbing occu- 
ation it had not offered him a profession. 
le was groping. It seemed as though the 
sabilizing interest wouldn’t materialize. 
nd his heart was very sore, in a clean, 
ither naive way. 

“Are you off?” asked the senator, seeing 
ed’s motor coat. ‘You look as if the worm 
f remorse were devouring you. What is it, 
ed, before you go?” 

“TI don’t mind telling you it’s Peggy,” 
iid Aigne. ‘She won’t have me.” 

_ “And why not?” inquired Haig, lifting 
is shaggy brows. 

“She flays me for doing nothing,” said 
snephew. ‘“‘But what canI do? Shesays 
m a beastly capitalist and all that. And, 
‘ course, in a way she’sright. But I don’t 

1ow a darned thing!” 

“She is an extremely astute young 
dy!” said the senator unexpectedly, “I 
(ngratulate her upon her good sense. Any 
‘her female would snap your money up, 
id she merely tells you to go to work! 
(ood for her! Go, why don’t you?” 

“Into what?” said Ted plaintively. “I’ve 
1) objections to work and I’ve recently 
Jen overwhelmed by the brilliantly orig- 

ial notion that a chap ought to earn his 

slt no matter how his governor may have 
It him fixed. Owes it to the working 
ne and all that. But how the devil shall 
start?” 


Cora This is no time for slacking, for 


ce and keep producing. Boy, if half the 
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This time Teddy Aigne kept his word. 
He had a long face with a funny little 
mustache, and wonderful and fearful gar- 
ments. But he kept his word and was 
decent about women, and if he did take an 
hour to dress it took him precious little 
time to fight if occasion required. The 
English army is full of such men. In 
America they seldom run so perfectly true 
to type. 

Being possessed at once of a clear-cut 

determination to do.something and a per- 
fectly blank mind as to what it would be, 
Fate or Nature or what not, as he later put 
it, decided-to:hélp him out, instanter, and 
so gave him a blow-out in Walltown, half- 
way to New York, and left him stranded 
in a deserted section of the river front with- 
out an extra tube and never a garage in 
sight. 
To right and left stretched the long wall 
of an inclosure of some sort, sans the usual 
embellishment of advertising signs. Above 
it towered the giant walls of enormous 
shops and foundries; and beyond these the 
steel lacery of stupendous ways on the 
water’s edge reared their delicate strength 
against the evening sky. There was a 
curious quiet over the place, like that of a 
giant sleeping. It was evidently one of 
those shipyards which at the close of the 
war had been either reduced in activity or 
wiped out of existence, It was evidently 
not in operation, but something about it— 
a poignant air of waiting, a portentous 
sense of its dormant power—drew Aigne 
through the gate in company with the 
watchman, and standing there amid the 
active silence the answer to his problem 
seemed presented. The place was for sale. 
It was in the hands of a receiver, so the 
watchman said. 

Dreams of his boyhood came back to 
Aigne as he stood there only half listening 
to the garrulous stream of the old watch- 
man’s talk. Dreams of himself upon a 
pirate vessel, of himself as a heroic engineer 
saving his ship amid incredible storms. 
Then of the fleet of little boats that he 
had once built; and, suddenly, of aviation. 
What if clouds of aircraft were to be one 
day launched from these structures, ponder- 
ous yet swift, strange pigeons from his trap? 
Why not? Here was a place in which to do 
both. Ships; and, later, airships. 

With a sudden deep conviction he knew 
that this was what he wanted. He would 
set the dormant giant into motion and 
create beautiful semianimate things that 
would go forth over the world on its waters 
and through the skies above it, bearing the 
romance of life to the corners of the world. 
At least that is what he felt; or a very 
small part of it. 

What he said was, “‘This would be a 
damn fine place if it were running—eh 
what? I’ll say so!” Then: “Where is the 
receiver chap, do yousuppose? What isthe 
place called?’ 

“It’s the Community Ship nowadays,” 
said the old man. “But folks that’s always 
been here like I have still calls ’em the 
Benson Yards.” 

The receiver chap proved amenable, and 
shortly after this John Israel Benson the 
third knew what had happened. There 
seems to be in the generic mind of human- 
ity an arrangement of thought strata sim- 
ilar to the belts of wind. People thinking on 
the same level the world over have their 
minds acclimated, as it were. Witness the 
spontaneity with which the same char- 
acter of reform, of education, of what not, 
willspring up simultaneously with apparent 
noc, independence in different coun- 

ries. 

And if people belong to a certain group 
activity, sooner or later they will be drawn 
into it, affected by it, known of it, though 
they be buried leagues from it in the depths 
of some wilderness, 

And it was in a wilderness—a real wil- 
derness, not one created only through lone- 
liness of the mind—that Aigne’s advertise- 
ment reached Benson. For the instructor’s 
guess had been a shrewd one. John Israel, 
taking Schwartz and the dog, had gone out 
into the country. 

For ten weeks the two had worked upon 
the model of the engine control, living in a 
shack which they hired from a farmer on 
the outskirts of a village consisting of a 
crossroads, a forge and one shop; a place 
as dreary as the Middle West could offer— 
which is saying a good deal. 

Something had gone very wrong with 
Benson’s spirit after his dismissal from the 
mill. A slow anger at the injustice of soci- 
ety at large filled him, together with a 
determination to show the world that in 
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spite of everything his sheer genius, his im- 
mortal soul, would find expression in the 
work that was peculiarly his. He had 
turned all his little property into cash and 
in a blind fervor had sought out the silence 
of the country for the development of his 
model. 

Billy had accompanied him rather un- 
willingly. But a breakdown had followed 
his.experience on the crane. The drug had 
poisoned his system and he could not eat. 
Neither could he have found employment 
in Muxton had he been able to work. So in 
the end he agreed, sulkily enough, to go 
with Benson. As he grew better he chafed 
under the inactivity. Like all true city- 
bred workers he loathed the country with a 
deep and unconquerable hatred. He was 
bored beyond endurance, and as he grew in 
health he developed the habit of nagging 
Benson to move. Their money was running 
short, owing in part to John Israel’s ex- 
penditures upon his device. Soon they 
would have to find employment and mean- 
while he was eventually more helpless in 
his isolation than in a group of fellow 
workmen. 

Once the model was in a fair way of com- 
pletion when an accident ruined it. His 
money would meet the repairs upon it, but 
ahead of that loomed patent lawyers, the 
expenses of exhibition, of living while he 
showed the thing. It was overwhelming. 
A big thing like this invention of his re- 
quired big capital to float it. There simply 
was no other way. Benson had grown 
rugged and brown through his life in the 
open, but his intelligence at length recog- 
nized the need for compromise. And Aigne’s 
advertisement swayed him to a decision. 

It is probable that no other such an- 
nouncement, coming from a different sec- 
tion of the country, would have stirred him 
so profoundly. He was in an angry defiant 
mood. His model was still incomplete, 
though in his mind it was a finished thing, 
and his diagrams were, he was convinced, 
perfect. But there was so little money. 
And there was that inborn restlessness of 
the city dweller upon Billy. When the boy 
brought Aigne’s notice to his attention it 
was at once a pain and a relief. 


WANTED! 


Experienced steel workers in all branches. 
Men to operate machines in large ship- 
building corporation. Skilled forgemen, 
rollers, shipwrights, men who have been 
employed in aéroplane or dirigible con- 
struction particularly desired, 

Address 
THE AIGNE SHIPYARDS, Walltown, N. J. 


Walltown! That was the secret thing 
that drew him after all! A shipyard at 
Walltown! At once the old yards came to 
mind like a pleasing but half-forgotten 
dream. And the homestead—the flowery 
orchard and his mother bidding old Mrs, 
Schwartzer farewell. But Walltown must 
be reborn. What had the war done for the 
place? How had it grown? Did they send 
out splendid modern vessels now? Who 
was in charge there? No, it is quite certain 
that no other advertisement could have 
affected him so. The longing for the sea 
that was in his blood, that had been there 
for generations, was upon him. 

John Israel Benson the third could no 
more have resisted the solace promised to 
his sore spirit by the sight and sound of the 
yards than he could have destroyed the in- 
complete model of his invention. He 
counted over his meager remaining store of 
money and agreed to Billy’s proposal that 
they answer the advertisement: 

“We can just about make it!”’ said Ben- 


son grimly. But in his heart he believed 


that good fortune would magically reach 
him in the place where he belonged. An 
exultation filled him from the moment of 
his resolve to go. 

“‘Tf a man has a good thing he’s bound to 
deliver it!’’ he said solemnly to the toler- 
ant Billy. ‘‘You can’t bury areal man or a 
real invention. Wait and see! This thing of 
mine is of the imperishable sort. I’ll put it 
away now—lI have to. But it’s part of the 
next step ahead for the world, and some 
day we'll put it over!’’ 

“Gimme s’more of that pie!” replied 
Billy, reaching across the table. But John 
Israel only laughed. He was going home. 
And somehow he had already managed to 
find solace and assurance in the fact. 


mx 


jar ee conveys such vastly dif- 
ferent messages to its various readers, 
One sees only such an item, and another 
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that different thing which has a peculiar 
significance for himself. Herman Felde 
coming down the steps of the office build- 
ing which sheltered the Russian trades rep- 
resentative, Mr. Petrov, and his orderly 
offices, bought of a passing newsboy a copy 
of that selfsame sheet which had revolu- 
tionized Benson’s plans, and at once became 
absorbed in an account of the dynamiting 
of the home of a prominent judge who 
was noted for his distaste for foreign- 
born, unnaturalized labor leaders. A curi- 
ous smile twisted the corners of Mr. Felde’s 
mouth as he read, and for the time being 
the paper contained nothing else for him. 

“Very crude—very crude!” he mur- 
mured to himself. ‘‘I must have Petroy 
take this up with the Buffalo people. They 
should either have killed him or left him 
alone. Stupid pigs! If only they could 
realize how much more they can accom- 
plish simply by labor disturbances! But 
they are such hotheaded children! They 
lose their verdammte tempers!” 

He preserved the paper for further exam- 
ination, and at his club, fortified by a large 
cigar, he presented the perfect picture of a 
respectable and worthy citizen whose in- 
terests would probably lie in the devotion 
of his grandchildren and an occasional mild 
game of golf, the while he puffed a com- 
fortable halo of smoke round his sleek head 
and perused the item concerning the bomb 
once more. 

Then satisfied that he had overlooked no 
detail of the case he turned his attention to 
the remainder of the sheet, and in due 
course of events came upon Aigne’s adver- 
tisement. It drew his interest for a double 
reason. To begin with, it was his custom to 
make a note of any such announcement, 
with the view of putting the place on record 
at the office. Secondly, the name of this 
particular corporation struck him. He 
knew something of the almost limitless 
Aigne fortune and of the family’s history. 
Indeed he even had a slight acquaintance 
with young Aigne, though it held no great 
degree of warmth, owing in part to the 
young man’s relationship to Senator Haig, 
whose political enmity toward Willing was 
of long standing. And so, of course, he knew 
that Ted was the last of his name. It was 
extremely unlikely that the young fop, for 
so he had always regarded him, could be 
behind the new enterprise in person, and 
yet that it was his money he made no 
doubt. This being the case the corporation 
would undoubtedly come to be one of im- 
mense importance. It would be as well to 
have a reliable man upon the ground from 
the start. Tearing out the advertisement 
with the aid of a diamond-studded pen- 
knife, his execution of even this small mat- 
ter a perfect thing in its exact neatness, he 
marked in one corner a legibly printed 
“Rush,” inclosed the clipping in a type- 
addressed envelope, and mailed it before he 
left the club. 

“When Petrov gets that,” he reflected, 
“*he will probably send Michael Dort from 
the rolling mill. A bright fellow. Indeed I 
will speak to Petrov and make certain.” 

So this Michael Dort, long a skilled en- 
gineer in the local mill, and indeed the very 
man who had been Benson’s boss, preceded 
him to Walltown; and by the time both 
were on their way there Felde had packed 
an amazingly neat traveling case and in 
leisurely comfort proceeded to Washington, 
with the benign intent of visiting his beloved 
“niece” and her distinguished father— 
a habit which had grown upon him of late, 
especially since an increasing number of 
accidents in the coal districts, closely frus- 
trated bomb plots, and similar activities on 
the part of seemingly unorganized labor had 
attracted the outspoken attention of Sen- 
ator Haig. 

Willing had come to look upon these 
visits from Felde with a sort of dread that 
was only half stifled by the latter’s elo- 
quent pleas for the cause of universal 
brotherhood and the pictures he constantly 
painted of a glorious internationalism. 
Something very like a doubt of his own 
line of conduct was beginning to creep into 
Willing’s mind—a wonder whether perhaps 
the people whose doctrines he had so un- 
hesitatingly advocated were, after all, ca- 
pable of governing themselves on the lines of 
their idealistic doctrines. The reports from 
Russia were disquieting—horribly so. Hun- 
gary had the poison, for so it now began to 
seem to him, and there was danger of other 
European countries becoming infected. 

Gradually he was overcome with a ter- 
ror of the thing he himself had fostered. 
It was like the alarm of the mischievous 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
ill boy over the wrong he has half un- 
tingly done. And then he would sway 
kk to his emotionalism for the ‘‘down- 
iden mass of the proletariat,’ as he 
torically called them to Felde. But on 
; latest visit of the German’s a proposi- 
1 was put to him that seemed impossible. 
revolted. 
t was then that Herman showed him 
y completely he held Willing in the hol- 
of his hand. 
‘Your income,” he said comfortably— 
hat of that? It’s all in German Zeppelin 
ek now, my friend. Can you live on your 
iry—you with your taste for comfort, 
_to say luxury? And what about your 
apaign fund? Would you relish a Sun- 
story in any of our leading newspapers 
put that?” 
‘You furnished it,’”’ retorted Willing. 
ou only expose yourself by such a 
‘TI didn’t furnish a cent of it,’’ replied 
de amazingly. ‘“‘The contributions are 
on record—in my office—and three 
mminent I. W. W. men stand as the larg- 
contributors. I simply arranged to keep 
3 quiet at the time, for I knew that 
yugh you desired the support of labor— 
1, one must be discreet. But in view of 
help you have received from the radical 
ment you can scarcely turn and rend 
m now. Can’t you oppose or at least in 
ae way quietly defeat this new investi- 
jion of the Bolshevik question?” 
‘Oppose it!’”’ exclaimed Willing. “‘You 
ist be insane, Felde. To do that would be 
cide.” 
‘Well, then,” said the German, still 
cidly smoking, ‘‘you must be chairman 
the investigation committee.” 
[he proposal was so astounding that for 
noment Willing was unable to grasp it. 
‘I won’t do it!’ he said at length. 


oO 
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ur motives?” 
For a moment it was open warfare. Will- 
+ all at once saw with a horrid clearness 
it what the German stood for. Then the 
ter began to speak again, and the true 
‘ion faded before that great dream of a 
rid made perfect, which, to do him jus- 
e, was as sincere a desire with the senator 
was his belief in the hereafter. 
**For heaven’s sake, man!’’ said Felde in 
> sudden change of tone with which he 
ss accustomed to play upon his victim’s 
akness and vanity—with which he ca- 
ed the impractical flowery-tongued ideal- 
into a belief that the millennium was at 
nd—‘‘don’t you see that the end must 
stify the means in this case as in no 
aer? When have the capitalists ever 
wked openly? When have they scrupled 
use any methods that would achieve 
eir aim? Don’t you see, man, that this is 
snply a dose of their own medicine? The 
{ends of internationalism must use what 
‘mes to their net. You will be of inestima- 
J2 service as chairman of that com- 
ittee ——” 
And so on, far into the night; the web 
awing closer. But though Willing yielded 
the end, the burden of his situation lay 
avily upon him. Like all theoretical 
yolutionists he shrank from the actual 
\plication of his declared beliefs. Hitherto 
had done precious little except talk. 
ven his opposition to the war had been 
‘rbal—endlessly so. Now there was an 
tual task to do. 
He must delay the work of the investi- 
ting committee. Talk might do it, but 
e undertaking bore an uncomfortably 
se resemblance to action. His shoulders 
ooped with it, and there were lines in his 
stwhile placid face. 
On the morning that the newspapers 
nounced his appointment as chairman of 
€ committee which was to inquire into 
e spread of Bolshevik propaganda in 
merica, Willing came downstairs to con- 
ont an empty seat where ordinarily Peggy 
t waiting to pour his coffee. He was a 
ifle later than usual this morning, a night 
ssion having given him cause for over- 
2eping, and as arule his daughter was there 
ng before he came down. To-day he allowed 
e servant to serve him. 
“Ts Miss Willing not well?” he inquired. 
“T think she’s gone out, sir,” replied 
e man, 
“Out?” said the senator. 
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“She breakfasted very early, sir,” said 
the man. “I think she left’ that note, 
please.” 

It lay upon the folded newspaper beside 
his plate, and waiting until the servant had 
left the room he opened it in bewilderment. 
A note from Peggy—at such an hour! He 
read it ina daze. She had written: 


“Dearest Daddy: When I saw the head- 
lines in the paper this morning I knew I 
could not stay here any longer. I didn’t 
believe you would do it. But you have, 
and I cannot endure the pain. You know 
how I felt about the war. That was bad 
enough, but this is worse. I know a great 
deal more than you realize. I have twice 
overheard you and Uncle Herman, once out 
at home and once last month. Of course 
I cannot betray you, but, dear, neither 
can I live any longer on German money. 
I’m twenty-two, and I can earn my own 
living. But for a while I am going to a 
place where I shall be quite safe, and can 
think things over in new surroundings. 
Don’t trouble about my safety and don’t 
try to find me. To doso at this time against 
my will would be fatal to any hope of re- 
adjusting our relationship. I’ve got to 
think that you are sincerely doing what you 
believe is right. But I cannot agree to it. 

“Your loving daughter, PHEGY.” 


The senator sat quite a long time, mo- 
tionless, with the letter in his hands, his 
food untouched, the pleasant sunlight 
pouring through the bay window and play- 
ing upon the cheerful breakfast table. The 
coffee urn steamed softly, and Aleck, his 
old dog, stirred at his feet. He shrank a 
little in his chair, his tall figure breaking 
unconsciously. Then as the servant .cau- 
tiously peeped round the swinging door the 
old man drew himself together and looked 
at the newspaper headlines. 

“What sacrifices!’”’ he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘For the people—for freedom! 
She is a child—a mere child! She will come 
back. The magnificent sacrifice—of per- 
sonal honor if need be. She does not under- 
stand, she does not believe it.” 

And such was the inherent vanity of the 
man that almost he convinced himself. He 
took up the newspaper and read of himself 


~ with a proud pain which he thoroughly 


enjoyed. 

But Peggy did not come back. She had 
in the haste-filled hour preceding her de- 
parture collected only those things which 
she felt to be rightfully her own, and among 
these was Ruffles the cat, to which she had 
become very much attached. It was a nice 
cat, rather deaf, with blue eyes and a 
companionable habit of mind beyond the 
usual run of her kind. A white Persian was 
rather an incumbrance for a young lady 
leaving home with the avowed intention of 
evading discovery, but the thought of a 
live companion swung the balance in 
Ruffles’ favor, and so it was that only one 


of the bags which Peggy took with her-~ 


contained clothing. 

For a good many weeks—indeed ever 
since the episode of Benson’s dismissal 
from the mill—Peggy had been laying her 
plans for some such emergency. She had 
found it impossible to talk frankly with her 
father. Her protest at John Israel’s dismis- 
sal had simply ended by her own work at 
the mill being brought to an abrupt close, 
for Felde had in his turn held her to her 
end of the bargain—to stop if the work was 
a failure. It was undeniably just that. An 
attempt to have any real discussion of her 


life and work resulted in a suspicion of her 
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own personal interest in Benson. But if it 
was impossible to talk with the senator she 
foresaw that it would shortly be impossible 
to live with him, and she had made her 
plans accordingly. 

She possessed a little piece of property of 
her own, a tiny cottage in Walltown which 
had been her grandmother’s and which 
was now hers through the old German 
woman’s death. Peggy had paid the taxes 
on it for a year now and had even gone so 
far as to make it one secret visit, finding it 
in good order. It was to this little dwelling, 
nestled down just beyond the apple trees 
of the now deserted and ruinous Benson 
estate, that Peggy betook herself, together 
with her cat, a few hundred dollars and a 
troubled but courageous heart. 

It was a sweet little place, its poverty 
dignified by age, and sheltered by enormous 
bushes of lilac and syringa which grew to 
the very eaves. There was moss on the 
roof and the place smelled musty, as is the 
way of tired old houses, until the young 
mistress flung up the protesting window 
sashes and flooded the low rooms with air 
and sunlight. The cat newly released from 


its long confinement in the other suitcase: 


stalked from room to room on a supercilious 
round of investigation, while Peggy brush- 
ing the cobwebs from her hands surveyed 
her domain with a delicious sense of peace 
and freedom. It was her own—her very 
own! And despite her German grand- 
mother—despite even the lithograph of 
Bismarck upon the wall—it was a typical 
little American home, dating back to 
Revolutionary days and growing with the 
passing generations into the very soil 
whereon it stood, taking root along with the 
red roses at its porch, the white daisies on 
its lawn, the blue myrtle about its founda- 
tions. And it was hers—hers! Here she 
would be free to come and go as she chose, 
to live as she chose, and to think—that was 
best of all! Here she would work at her 
problem of the future while her hands were 
busied with simple household tasks—for she 
intended to perform these herself. De- 
lightedly she examined every portion of the 
little house, planning its rearrangement. 
Physical effort would give-her soul the 
peace it longed for. 

Far from being afraid to be alone there 
she welcomed the notion. How sweet and 
quiet and mercifully forgotten it all was! 
She thanked the fortune that had swung 
the growth of the town along the river 
front and in the direction of Philadelphia, 
leaving this section almost countrified and 
clinging to its tradition of garden patches 
and shady trees. There was not even a 
movie theater in the neighborhood,~ and 
one had to walk a quarter of a mile to 
the grocery store. Across the stretch of 
meadow that made a peninsula of the 
section, the ways of the giant shipyards 
were silhouetted back against the sunset of 
evenings, and a pleasing friendly sense of 
the town’s activity came across the open 
marshland through the day: 

A tangled mass of neglected growing 
things with the crispness of autumn upon 
them half hid thedeserted, gaunt-windowed 
Benson mansion, and the brown leaves lay 
in drifts upon its rotting porch. Yet it was 
not melancholy to her eyes, for Benson, the 
fourteen-year-old lad, played there in her 
imagination—herself, muslin-clad, with 
bows of blue ribbon, his ghostly compan- 
ion—and the game of watching these two 
wraiths was balm to her wounded heart. 

Benson, the denim-clad young engineer, 
seemed in the quiet busy days that followed 
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to smile at her and at the two memory chil- 
dren from behind some vine-draped tree, 
from the steps of his old home, from the 
gate of her little garden. And at such mo- 
ments she would wish intensely that she 
had let him into her friendship more closely 
before it was too late. By every right of 
outward circumstance he should have van- 
ished out of her life in exactly the way that 
he had. By every right of their inner con- 
sciousness he should have communicated 
with her. But what had their relationship 
been, after all? A workingman and a social 
uplifter. Bah! Ridiculous, absurd, a far- 
cical set of terms which meant less than 
nothing when put to the acid test of reality! 
And yet the habit of social differences was 
so strong! Perhaps it was her own fault for 
being traditionally shy and formal when 
she felt—what? She scarcely knew, for all 
she beat the braided rug upon the clothes- 
line so savagely. But one thing was clear to 
her honestly self-searching mind: Peggy for 
the first time in her life was seriously, frankly 
considering the matter of a lover, a hus- 
band, a companion for herself and a father 
for her dream children that always some- 
how contrived to resemble those two whose 
ghosts played in the orchard next door. 

She would brush this vision aside and 
try to think of the men who had at one 
time or another wanted to marry her. And 
she thought of Aigne—good, stilted, over- 
dressed Teddy, with his gentle eyes and his 
futile, gay existence. She wondered why 
she had not heard from him since he last 
left her in Washington, and laughed when 
she wondered what he would say if he were 
to see her in her calico house dress, her 
blond hair caught in a careless topknot of 
curls, a broom wielded capably by her 
round young arms, and a very spicy cake 
baking in the oven and sending forth an 
aroma of blissful domestic significance 
upon the autumn air. 

How he would laugh at her! He would 
never believe that she was doing this thing 
seriously—living as she preferred, gaining 
balance and health both mental and phys- 
ical from such simple elemental things as 
the making of her bed, the polishing of 
her iridescent windowpanes, the raking of 
leaves in her tiny garden, the leaning on her 
whitewashed fence to watch the antics of 
the Italian laborers’ goats across the way. 
Poor Ted! If only he would do some- 
thing worth while, what a fine chap he 
might be! She encouraged herself in this 
thought, playing at being a prudent mother 
to herself—a fantasy she had long indulged 
in. But always Benson would reappear 
when she least expected him. His rugged 
face that was a little like Lincoln’s became 
almost evident in the flesh, so vividly did it 
spring to mind, and she seemed to hear his 
low-pitched clear voice enunciating the 
answers to her larger questions. 

“The world is due for a change. Let us 
help it intelligently, rather than oppose it 
with bloodshed.’’ She put the words into 
his mouth. Then she wondered anew, and 
he seemed to speak again. ‘“‘No one can 
predict what a change will be. Until it is 
completed how can we tell? And nothing is 
ever completed. The world has never wit- 
nessed a settled order of things.”” Then 
again: “‘Of course many of labor’s demands 
are just—you have seen our mill. But the 
ignorance which stands in the way of bet- 
terment cannot be overcome in a day. We 
have an almost perfect democracy right 
now, but we don’t trouble to use it.” 

She discussed her father and his Utopia 
with this ghost of Benson while she sat in 
the twilight and stroked the loudly purring 
Ruffles, who seemed thoroughly aware of 
what was going on, as is the mystic way 
of cats. 

‘‘Can he be right?’ she thought. ‘Must 
one betray one’s country and incite or 
cover up mob violence to gain the brother- 
hood of man?” 

Then Benson’s silent voice. ‘‘ We are not 
the uneducated starved French of the Revo- 
lution,” it said. ‘‘Wedo not need the guil- 
lotine when we already have the ballot.” 

And so it went from day to day, Benson 
always coming to fill the place in Peggy’s 
mind that the mother in her had reserved 
for Teddy Aigne. And not two miles away 
Aigne was wrestling with a gigantic scheme 
for the biggest single enterprise this terres- 
trial globe has yet seen. When at length 
he was assured of its development he wrote 
to her—a long letter, to which he received 
no answer. 

The senator tucked it away in her little 
desk against the time of her return. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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America’s greatest truck value 


By hitching its wagon to a star — 

By fixing an ideal and living up to it— 

By expert designing, modest profit-taking at moderate prices — 

By creating a world market through far-sighted advertising and salesmanship — 

By building only high-grade trucks at quantity production prices — 

The Stewart Motor Corporation has realized a goal desired by many and reached by 
few—a high-grade truck for practically every line of business, at less-cost-to-buy and less- 
cost-to-run—a truck that is all business from the ground up—a truck that stands up, 
delivers the goods, lives a long life and pays profits to its owner from the start. 

Five popular models, ready for any load, ready for any road, adapt themselves to 
90% of the requirements of American business, at about 20% less than the average cost. 
Stewarts cost $200 to $300 less to buy than the average prices of other trucks. 

Stewarts cost less to run — 

For through scientifically simplified design, hundreds of really needless parts, conse- 
quently hundreds of pounds of needless weight, are eliminated. 


SS 


SS 


Hence you get a stronger, simpler truck —simpler to operate, easier to maintain—a 
truck that drags no needless dead weight —is economical of oil, gasoline and tires—a 
truck that costs less for time in dry dock, repairs and replacements — 

Anda sound, business-like, attractive, high-grade truck — built to last, built fey day-in- 
day-out service—a truck that does a great deal more than it promises. 


Quality trucks since 1912 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Now Miss Minerva, as her name con- 
yted, was a wise woman; and she had 
ached an unerring conclusion by two dif- 
rent and devious routes, to wit, intuition 
1d logic, the same being the high road and 
w road of reason—high or low in either 
Thus intuition: 


mel. 
‘ement—a direct personal relationship be- 
veen this particular small boy and this 
articular camel, rising out of the incident 

the ink bottle. She realized that that 

imel must have acquired for William a 
sculiar quality—almost that of a posses- 
on—in view of the fact that he had put his 
ark upon it. She knew that Willie could 
) more stay away from the environs of 
1at camel than said camel could remain in 
Indeed we might go on at some 
ngth expounding further this profound 
w of human nature that where there are 
umels there will be small boys; that, as it 
‘ere, under such circumstances Nature 
dhors an infantile vacuum. 

“Tf I know him he is!”’ agreed Mr, Tutt, 
‘ferring to William’s probable proximity 
) Eset el Gazzar. 

“Speaking of camels,” said Tutt as he lit 
cigarette, “makes me think of brass beds.” 

“Yes,” nodded his partner. ‘‘Of course 
would, naturally. What on earth do you 
ean?” 

“T mean this,” began Tutt, clearing his 
iroat as if he were addressing twelve good 
nd true men—‘“‘a camel is obviously an 
nusual—not to say peculiar—animal to be 
yosting over there in that attic. It is an 
xotic—if I may use that term. It is as 
xotic as a brass bed from Connecticut 
‘ould be, or is, in Damascus or Lebanon. 
low, therefore, a camel will as assuredly 
ive cause for trouble in New York as a 
rass bed in Bagdad!” 

“The right thing often makes trouble if 
ut in the wrong place,’’ pondered Mr. Tutt. 
“Or the wrong thing in the right place!” 
ssented Tutt. ‘‘Now all these unassimi- 
ited foreigners 4 

“What have they got to do with brass 
edsin Lebanon?” challenged Miss Wiggin. 
“Why,” continued Tutt, ‘I am 
redibly informed that the Amer- 

“an brass bed—particularly the 
ouble bed—owing to its importa- 
ion into Asia Minor was the direct 
ause of the Armenian massacres.” 

“Tosh!” said Miss Wiggin. 

“For a fact!’ asserted Tutt. 
It’s this way—an ambassador told 
re so himself—the Turks, you 
now, are nuts on beds—and they 
hink a great big brass family bed 
uch as—you know—they’re in all 
he department-store windows. 
Vell, every Turk in every village 
hroughout Asia Minor saves up his 
noney to buy a brass bed—like a 
igger buys a cathedral clock. Sign 
f superiority. You get me? And 
t becomes his most cherished household 
yossession. If he meets a friend on the 

treet he says to him naturally and easily, 

vithout too much conscious egotism, just 

s an American might say, ‘By the way, 

lave you seen my new limousine?’—he 

ays to the other Turk, ‘Oh, I say, old chap, 
lo you happen to have noticed my new 
yrass bed from Connecticut? They just 
yut it off the steamer last week at Aleppo. 

Vatima’s taking a nap in it now, but when 

he wakes up ed 

“What nonsense!” sniffed Miss Wiggin. 

“Tt’s not nonsense!” protested the junior 
yartner. ‘‘ Now listen to what happens. 
jome Armenian—the Armenians are the 
yawnbrokers of Asia Minor—moves into 
hat village and in three months he has a 
nortgage on everything in it, including that 
yrass bed. Then the Turkish Government, 
vhich regards him as an undesirable citizen, 
ells him to move along; and Mister Ar- 
nenian piles all the stuff the inhabitants 
iave mortgaged to him into an oxcart and 
tarts on his way, escorted by the Sultan’s 
roops. On top of the load is Yusuf Bulbul 
\meer’s brass bed. Yusuf looks out of his 
loorway and sees the bed moving off and 
ushes after it to protect his property. 

“*Tiook here!’ he shouts. ‘Where are 
7ou going with my brass bed?’ 

“Tt isn’t yours!’ retorts Mister Pawn- 
wroker. ‘It’s mine. I loaned you eighty- 
‘even piasters on it!’ 

“But I’ve got an equity in it! You 
tan’t take it away!’ 
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“Of course I can!’ replies the Armenian. 
‘Where I goeth it will go. The Turkish 
Government is responsible.’ 

““*Not much,’ says Yusuf, grabbing hold 
of it, trying to pull it off the cart. 

“«Hands off there!’ yells the Armenian. 

“Then there is a mix-up and everybody 
piles in—and there is a massacre!” 

“That’s a grand yarn!” remarked Mr. 
Tutt. “Still, it may be 

“Bunk!” declared Miss Wiggin. ‘And 
what has that got to do with camels?” 

“My point is,” affirmed Tutt, waving his 
index finger—‘‘my point is that just as a 
Yankee brass bed in Turkey will make cer- 
tain trouble, so a Turkish camel in New 
York is bound to do the same thing.” 

A door slammed behind them and Willie’s 
voice interrupted the conversation. 

“Mr. Tutt! Mr. Tutt!’ he cried hys- 
terically. ‘There’s been a murder down 
there—and we—I’m—partly responsible. 
I spent the night with the camel and he’s— 
she’s—all right—in Regan’s_ Boarding 
Stable. But Kasheed is in the Tombs, and 
I told them you’d defend him. You will, 
won’t you?” 

Mr. Tutt looked at the excited boy. 

“Who killed whom?” he asked correctly. 
“And where does the camel come in?” 

“Somebody killed 
Sardi Babu,” explained 
Willie. “I don’t know 
exactly who did it— 
but they’ve arrested 
Kasheed Hassoun, the 
owner of Eset el Gaz- 


ates 
“Who?” roared Tutt. 
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“‘Mr. Tutt! Mr. Tutt!’? He Cried 


And that is how a camel was the moving 
cause of the celebrated firm of Tutt & Tutt 
appearing as counsel in the case of The 
People against Kasheed Hassoun, charged 
with the crime of murder in the first degree 
for having taken the life of Sardi Babu with 
deliberation and premeditation and malice 
aforethought and against the peace of the 
People of the State of New York. 


‘And then there’s this here Syrian mur- 
der case,’ groaned the chief clerk of the 
district attorney’s office plaintively to his 
chief. ‘I don’t know what to do with it. 
The defendant’s been six months in the 
Tombs, with all the Syrian newspapers 
hollering like mad for a trial. He killed him 
all right, but you know what these foreign- 
language murder cases are, boss! They’re 
lemons, every one of ’em!”’ 

“What’s the matter with it?”’ inquired 
the D. A. “It’s a regular knock-down-and- 
drag-out case, isn’t it? Killed him right in 
a restaurant, didn’t he?” 

“Sure! That part of it’s all right,’’ as- 
sented the chief clerk. ‘“‘He killed him— 
yes! But how are you going to get an 
American jury to choose between witnesses 
who are quite capable of swearing that the 
corpse killed the defendant. How in hell 
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Hysterically. ‘‘There’s Been a Murder Down There —and We —I’m—Partly Responsible” 


“The camel. You see, nobody knew she 
was in the attic until I saw her stick her 
head out of the hole in the roof. Then I told 
Murphy and he went up and found her 
there. But Kasheed thought Sardi had 
told on him, you see, and nobody would be- 
lieve him when he said he hadn’t. The 
judge fined Kasheed twenty-five dollars, 
and he—Kasheed—accused Sardi of being 
a Turk and they had a big row right there 
in court. Nothing happened until the cops 
had got Eset out of the window and she was 
over at Regan’s. I stayed there. Her head 
is bright red from the ink, you know. Then 
somebody went over to the restaurant where 
Sardi was and killed him. So you see, ina 
way, I’m to blame, and I didn’t think you’d 
mind defending Kasheed, because he’s a 
corker and if they electrocute him Eset will 
starve to death.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Tutt thoughtfully. 
“You think that by rights if anybody was 
going to get killed it ought to have been 

Willie nodded. 

“Yes, sir,’ he assented. 


can you tell what they’re talking about 
anyway?” 

“You can’t!” said the D. A. ‘‘Send the 
papers in to Pepperill and tell him on the 
side it’ll make him famous. He’ll believe 


ou.” 

“But it’ll take ten weeks to try it!” 
wailed the chief clerk. 

“‘Well, send it down to old Wetherell, in 
Part Thirteen. He’s got the sleeping sick- 
ness and it will be sort of soothing for him 
to listen to.” 

“Might wake him up,” suggested the 
other. 

“You couldn’t!” retorted the D. A. 
“‘What’s the case about anyhow?” 

“Tt’s about a camel,” explained the 
subordinate hesitatingly. 

The D. A. grinned. Said he: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a just prosecutor to con- 
vict a Syrian of murder. Well, old top, 
send for a couple of dozen Korans and hire 
rooms for the jury over Kaydoub, Salone 
& Dabut’s and turn ’em loose on kibbah 
arnabeiah, kashtah and halawee.” 


149 


Mr. William Montague Pepperill was a 
very intense young person, twenty-six 
years old, out of Boston by Harvard Col- 
lege. He had been born beneath the golden 
dome of the State House on Beacon Street, 
and from the windows of the Pepperill 
mansion his infant eyes had gazed smugly 
down upon the Mall and Frog Pond of 
the historic Common. There had been 
an aloof serenity about his life within the 
bulging front of the paternal residence with 
its ancient glass window panes—faintly 
tinged with blue, just as the blood in the 
Pepperill veins was also faintly tinged with 
the same color—his unimpeachable social 
position at Hoppy’s and later on at Har- 
vard—which he pronounced Haavaad— 
and the profound respect in which he was 
held at the law school in Cambridge, that 
gave Mr. W. Montague Pepperill a certain 
confidence in the impeccability of himself, 
his family, his relatives, his friends, his 
college, his habiliments and haberdashery, 
his deportment, and his opinions, political, 
religious: and otherwise. 

For W. M. P. the only real Americans 
lived on Beacon Hill, though a few perhaps 
might be found accidentally across Charles 
Street upon the made land of the Back 
Bay. A real American must necessarily 
also be a graduate of Harvard, a Unitarian, 
an allopath, belong to the Somerset Club 
and date back ancestrally at least to King 
Philip’s War. W. Montague had, however, 
decided early in life that Boston was too 
small for him and that he owed a duty to 
the rest of the country. 

So he had condescended to New York, 
where through his real American connec- 
tions in law, finance and business he had 
landed a job in a political office where the 
aristocrats were all either Irish, Jews or 
Italians, who regarded him as an outlandish 

animal. It had been a strange 

experience for him. So had the 
» discovery that graft, blackmail, cor- 
i ruption, vice and crime were not 
mere literary conventions, existing 
only for the theoretical purposes of 
novelists and playwrights, but were 
actualities frequently dealt with in 
metropolitan society. He had se- 
cured his appointment from a re- 
form administration and he had been 
retained as a holdover by Peckham, 
the new district attorney, by reason 
of the fact that his uncle by marriage 
was a Wall Street banker who con- 
tributed liberally without prejudice 
to both political parties. This, how- 
ever, W. M. P. did not know, and 
assumed that he was allowed to keep 
his four-thousand-dollar salary be- 
cause the county could not get on 
without him. He was slender, wore 
a mouse-colored waistcoat, fawn tie 
and spats, and plastered his hair neatly 
down on each side of a glossy cranium that 
was an almost perfect sphere. 

“Ah! Mr. William Montague Pepperill, 
I believe?”’ inquired Mr. Tutt with pro- 
found politeness from the doorway of 
W. M. P.’s cubicle, which looked into the 
gloomy light shaft of the Criminal Courts 
Building. 

Mr. Pepperill finished what he was writ- 
ing and then looked up. 

“Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” 

He did not ask Mr. Tutt his name or in- 
vite him to sit down. 

The old lawyer smiled. He liked young 
men, even conceited young men; they were 
so enthusiastic, so confident, so uncom- 
promising. Besides, W. M. P. was at heart, 
as Mr. Tutt perceived, a high-class sort of 
chap. So he smiled. 

“My name is Tutt,” said he. “I am 
counsel for a man named Hassoun, whom 
you are going to try for murder. You are, 
of course, perfectly familiar with the facts.” 

He fumbled in his waistcoat, produced 
two withered stogies and cast his eye along 
the wall. 

“Would you—mind—if I sat down? 
And could I offer you a stogy?”’ 

“Sit down—by all means,’’ answered 
W.M.P. “No, thanks!’’—to the stogy. 

Mr. Tutt sat down, carefully placed his 
old chimney pot upside down on the win- 
dow ledge, and stacked in it the bundle of 
papers he was carrying. 

“T thought you might forgive me if I 
came to talk over the case a little with you. 
You see, there are so many things that a 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
-osecutor has to consider—and which it is 
ght that he should consider.’’ He paused 
» light a match. “Now in this case, 
1ough in all probability my client is 
lilty there is practically no possibility of 
s being convicted of anything higher than 
anslaughter in the first degree. The de- 
nse will produce many witnesses—prob- 
yly as many as the prosecution. Both 
des will tell their stories in a language 
aintelligible to the jury, who must try to 
scertain the true inwardness of the situa- 
on through an interpreter. They will 
valize that they are not getting the real 
uth—I mean the Syrian truth. As decent- 
inded men they won’t dare to send a 
llow to the chair whose defense they can- 
ot hear and whose motives they do not 
ther know or understand. They will feel, 
;I do and perhaps you do, that the only 
arsons to do justice among Syrians are 


yrians. 
“Well,’’ replied Mr. Pepperill politely, 
what have you to propose?” 

“That you recommend the acceptance 
‘a plea of manslaughter in the second 
2gree.”’ 

eputy Assistant District Attorney Wil- 
am Montague Pepperill drew himself up 
aughtily. He regarded all criminal prac- 
tioners as semicrooks, ignorant, illiterate, 
ither dirty men—not in the real American 


ass. 

“T can do nothing of the kind,” he an- 
vered sternly and very distinctly. ‘‘If 
1ese men seek the hospitality of our shores 
1ey must be prepared to be judged by our 
ws and by our standards of morality. I 
o not agree with you that our juridical 
rocesses are not adequate to that purpose. 
foreover, I regard it as unethical—un-eth- 
cal—to accept a plea for a lesser degree of 
“ime than that which the defendant has 
resumptively committed.” 

Mr. Tutt regarded him with undisguised 
dmiration. 

“Your sentiments do you honor, Mr. 
epperill!’”? he returned. “‘You are sure 
ou do not mind my smoke? But of course 
iy client is presumed innocent. I am very 
opeful—almost confident—of getting him 
f entirely. But rather than take the very 
ight chance of a conviction for murder I 
m letting discretion take the place of valor 
nd offer to have him admit his guilt of 
anslaughter.”’ 

“T guess,” answered Pepperill laconically, 
idulging in his only but frequent solecism, 
that you wouldn’t offer to plead to man- 
aughter unless you felt pretty sure your 
jent was going to the chair! Now——” 

Mr. Tutt suddenly rose. 

“My young friend,” he interrupted, 
when Ephraim Tutt says a thing man to 
1an—as I have been speaking to you—he 
eans what he says. I have told you that 
expected to acquit my client. My only 
sason for offering a plea is the very slight— 
nd it is a very slight—chance that an 
rabian quarrel can be made the basis of a 
onviction for murder. When you know 
1e better you will not feel so free to im- 
ugn my sincerity. Are you prepared to 
ntertain my suggestion or not?” 

“Most certainly not!’ retorted W. M. P. 
ith the shadow of a sneer. 

“Then I will bid you good day,” said Mr. 
‘utt, taking his hat from the window ledge 
nd turning to the door. ‘‘And—you 
oung whippersnapper,” he added when 
nce it had closed behind him and he had 
irned to shake his lean old fist at the place 
here W. M. P.’ presumably was still sit- 
ng, ‘‘I’llshow you how to treat a reputable 
rember of the bar old enough to be your 
randfather! I’ll take the starch out of 
our darned Puritan collar! I’ll harry you 
nd fluster you and heckle you and make a 
01 of you, and I’ll roll you up in a ball and 
low you out the window, and turn old 
[assoun loose for an Egyptian holiday that 
‘ill make old Rome look like thirty piasters! 
ou pinheaded, pretentious, pompous, 
zotistical, niminy-piminy i 

“Well, well, Mr. Tutt, what’s the mat- 
ar?’”’ inquired Peckham, laying his hand 
n the old lawyer’s shoulder. ‘‘What’s 
eppy been doing to you?” 

“Tt isn’t what he’s been doing to me; 
’s what I’m going to do to him!” returned 
Ir. Tutt grimly. ‘Just wait and see!” 

“Go toit!” laughed the D. A. ‘‘Eat him 
live! We’re throwing him to the lions!’’ 

“No decent lion would want him!’’ re- 
rted Mr. Tutt. “He might maul him a 
ttle, but I won’t. I’m just going to give 
im a full opportunity to test his little 
roposition that the institutions of these 
lly old United States are perfectly adapted 
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to settle quarrels among all the polyglot 
prevaricators of the world and administer 
justice among people who are still in a 
barbarous or at least in a patriarchal state. 
He’s young, and he don’t understand that 
a New York merchant is entirely too con- 
scientious to find a man guilty on testimony 
that he would discount heavily in his own 
business.” 

“Goasfarasyoulike,”’ laughed Peckham. 

“Oh, I’m only going as far as Bagdad,” 
answered Mr. Tutt. 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill complacently set about the prepara- 
tion of his case, utterly unconscious of the 
dangers with which his legal path was 
beset. As he sat at his shiny oaken desk 
and pressed the button that summoned the 
stenographer it seemed to him the simplest 
thing in the world to satisfy any jury of 
what had taken place and the summit of 
impudent audacity on the part of Mr. Tutt 
to have suggested that Hassoun should be 
dealt with otherwise than as a first-degree 
murderer. And it should be added paren- 
thetically that W. M. P.,in spite of his New 
England temperament, had a burning ambi- 
tion to send somebody to the electric chair. 

In truth, on its face the story as related 
by Fajala Mokarzel and the other friends of 
Sardi Babu the deceased pillow-sham vender 
was simplicity itself. Besides Sardi Babu 
and Mokarzel there had been Nicola Abbu, 
the confectioner; Menheem Shikrie, the 
ice-cream vender; Habu Kahoots, the 
showman; and David Elias, a peddler. All 
six of them, as they claimed, had been sit- 
ting peacefully in Ghabryel & Assad’s res- 
taurant, eating kibbah arna beiah and 
mamoul. Sardi had ordered sheesh kabab. 
It was about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and they were talking politics and drinking 
coffee and smoking cigarettes. 

Suddenly Kasheed Hassoun, accom- 
panied by a smaller and much darker man, 
had entered and striding up to the table 
exclaimedinathreatening manner: ‘‘ Where 
is he who did say that he would spit upon 
the beard of my bishop?”’ 

Thereupon Sardi Babu had risen and an- 
swered: ‘Behold, I am he.” 

Immediately Kasheed Hassoun, and 
while his accomplice held them at bay with 
a revolver, had leaned across the table and 
grabbing Sardi by the throat had broken 
his neck. Then the smaller man had fired 
off his pistol and both of them had run 
away. The simplest story ever told. There 
was everything the law required to send 
any murderer to the chair, and little Mr. 
Pepperill had a diagram made of the inside 
of the restaurant and a photograph of the 
outside of it, and stamped the indictment 
in purple ink: Ready for Trial. 

Contemporaneously Mr. Tutt was giving 
his final instructions to Mr. Bonnie Doon, 
his stage manager, director of rehearsals 
and general superintendent of arrange- 
ments in all cases requiring an extra-artistic 
touch. 

“‘Tt’s too bad we can’t cart a few hundred 
cubic feet of the Sahara into the court room 
and divert the Nile down Center Street, but 
I guess you can produce sufficient atmos- 
phere,” he said. 

“T could all right—if I had a camel,” re- 
marked Bonnie. 

““Atmosphere is necessary,” continued 
Mr. Tutt. ‘Real atmosphere! Have ’em 
in native costume—beads, red slippers, 
hookahs, hoochi-koochis.”’ 

“T get you,” replied Mr. Doon. ‘You 
want a regular Turkish village. Well, we’ll 
have it all right. I’ll engage the entire 
Streets of Cairo production from Coney and 
have Franklin Street crowded with goats, 
asses and dromedaries. I might even have 
a caravan pitch its tents alongside the 
Tombs.” 

“You can’t lay it on too strong,’ de- 
clared Mr. Tutt. “But you don’t need to 
go off Washington Street. And, Bonnie, 
remember—I want every blessed Turk, 
Greek, Armenian, Jew, Arab, Egyptian and 
Syrian that saw Sardi Babu kill Kasheed 
Hassoun.” 

“You mean who saw Kasheed Hassoun 
kill Sardi Babu,” corrected Bonnie. 

““Well—whichever way it was,” agreed 
Mr. Tutt. 


When at length the great day of the trial 
arrived Judge Wetherell, ascending, the 
bench in Part Thirteen, was immediately 
conscious of a subtle Oriental smell that 
emanated from no one could say where, but 
which none the less permeated the entire 
court room. It seemed to be a curious com- 
pound of incense, cabbage, garlic and eau 
de cologne, with a suggestion of camel. 
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The room was entirely filled with Syrians. 
One row of benches was occupied by a sol- 
emn group of white-bearded patriarchs who 
looked as if they had momentarily paused 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. All over the 
room rose the murmur of purring Arabic. 
The stenographer was examining a copy of 
Meraat-ul-Gharb, the clerk a copy of El 
Zeman, and in front of the judge’s chair had 
been laid a copy of Al-Hoda. 

His honor gave a single sniff, cast his eye 
over the picturesque throng, and said: 
“Pst! Captain! Open that window!” 
Then he picked up the calendar and read: 
Reece versus Kasheed Hassoun—Mur- 

er.’ ” 

ihe stenographer was humming to him- 
self: 

Bagdad is a town in Turkey 
On a camel tall and jerky. 


“Are both sides ready to try this case?” 
inquired Judge Wetherell, choking a yawn. 
He was a very stout judge and he could not 
help yawning. 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill and Mr. Tutt rose in unison, declaring 
that they were. At or about this same mo- 
ment the small door in the rear of the room 
opened and an officer appeared, leading in 
Kasheed Hassoun. He was an imposing 
man, over six feet in height, of dignified 
carriage, serious mien, and finely chiseled 
features. Though he was dressed as a 
European there was nevertheless something 
indefinably suggestive of the East in the 
cut of his clothes; he wore no waistcoat and 
round his waist was wound a strip of crim- 
son cloth. His black eyes glinted through 
lowering brows, wildly, almost fiercely, and 
he strode haughtily beside his guard like 
some unbroken stallion of the desert. 

“Well, you may as well proceed to select 
a jury,” directed the court, putting on his 
glasses and studying his copy of Al-Hoda 
with interest. Presently he beckoned to 
Pepperill. 

“Have you seen this?’’ he asked. 

“No, Your Honor. What is it?”’ 

“Tt’s a newspaper published by these 
people,” explained His Honor. ‘‘ Rather 
amusing, isn’t it?” 

“T didn’t know they had any special 


newspaper of their own,” admitted Pep-_ 


perill. 

“They’ve got eight right in New York,” 
interjected the stenographer. 

“IT notice that this paper is largely com- 
posed of advertisements,’ commented 
Wetherell. ‘‘But the advertisers are ap- 
parently scattered all over the world—Chi- 
cago; Pittsburgh; Canton; Winnipeg; 
Albuquerque; Brooklyn; Tripoli; Green- 
ville, Texas; Pueblo; Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Fall 
River; Detroit At 

“Here’s one from Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and another from Mexico City,” 
remarked the clerk delightedly. 

‘‘And here’s one from Paris, France,’ 
added the stenographer. “Say! Some 
travelers!’’ 

“Well, go on getting the jury,’ said the 
judge, yawning again and handing the 
paper to the clerk. 

At that moment Mr. Salim Zahoul, the 
interpreter procured by Mr. Pepperill, ap- 
proached, bowed and, twisting his purple 
mustache, addressed the court: ‘‘Your 
Excellence: I haf tozay dat dees papaire eet 
haf articles on zis affair—ze memkaha—zat 
are not diplomatique.”’ 

Judge Wetherell blinked at him. 

‘‘Who’s this man?”’ he demanded. 

“That’s the interpreter,” explained W. 

Ie 


“‘Interpreter!’’ answered the court. “I 
can’t understand a word he says!” 

‘He was the best I could get,’”’ apologized 
Pepperill, while the countenance of Mr. 
Zahoul blazed with wrath and humiliation. 
“It’s very difficult to get a fluent interpreter 
in Arabic.” aS 

“Well, just interpret what he says to me, 
will you?” kindly requested His Honor. 

-.“T zay,”? suddenly exploded Zahoul— 
“dees papaire eet haf contemptuous article 
on ze menkaha zat dees Kasheed Hassoun 
not kill dees Sardi Babu!”’ 

“He says,’”’ translated Pepperill, “that 
the newspaper contains an indiscreet article 
in favor of the defense. I had no idea there 
would be any improper attempt to influence 
the jury.” 

“What difference does it make any- 
way?’’ inquired His Honor. ‘‘You don’t 
expect any juryman is going to read that 
thing, do you? Why, it looks as if a bumble- 
bee had fallen into an ink bottle and then 
had a fit all over the front page.” 
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“T don’t suppose——” began Pepperill. 

“Go on and get your jury!” admonished 
the court. 

So the lion and the lamb in the shape of 
Mr. Tutt and Pepperill proceeded to select 
twelve gentlemen to pass upon the issue who 
had never been nearer to Syria than the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City and who only 
with the utmost attention could make head 
or tail of what Mr. Salim Zahoul averred 
that the witnesses were trying to say. 
Moreover, most of the talesmen evinced a 
profound distrust of their own ability to do 
justice between the People and the de- 
fendant and a curious desire to be relieved 
from service. However, at last the dozen 
had been chosen and sworn, the congestion 
of the court room slightly relieved, Mr. 
Zahoul somewhat appeased, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Montague Pepperill rose to outline his 
very simple case to the jury. 

There was, he explained, no more diffi- 
culty in administering justice in the case of 
a foreigner than of anyone else. All were 
equal in the eyes of the law—equally pre- 
sumed to be innocent, equally responsible 
when proved guilty. And he would prove 
Kasheed Hassoun absolutely guilty—guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt, beyond any 
doubt. He would produce five—five— 
reputable witnesses who would swear that 
Hassoun had murdered Sardi Babu; and 
he prophesied that he would unhesitatingly 
demand at the end of the trial such an 
unequivocal, fearless, honest expression of 
their collective opinion as would perma- 
nently fix Mr. Kasheed Hassoun’so that he 
could do no more harm. He expressed it 
more elegantly but that was the gist of it. 
He himself was as sincere and honest in his 
belief in his ability to demonstrate the 
truth of his claim as he was in the justice of 
his cause. Alas, he was far too young to 
realize that there is a vast difference be- 
tween knowing the truth and being able to 
demonstrate what it is! 

In proper order he called the photog- 
rapher who had taken the picture of the 
restaurant, the draftsman who had made 
the diagram of the interior, the policeman 
who had arrested Hassoun, the doctor who 
had performed the official autopsy upon the 
unfortunate Babu, and the five Syrians who 
had been present when the crime was 
perpetrated. Each swore by all that was 
holy that Kasheed Hassoun had done 
exactly as outlined by Assistant District 
Attorney Pepperill—and swore it word for 
word, verbatim et literatim, in iisdem verbis, 
sic, and yet again exactly. Their testimony 
mortised and tenoned in a way to rejoice a 
cabinetmaker’s heart. And at first to the 
surprise and later to the dismay of Mr. Pep- 
perill, old man Tutt asked not one of them 
a single question about the murder. In- 
stead he merely inquired in a casual way 
where they came from, how they got there, 
what they did for a living, and whether they 
had ever made any contradictory statement 
as to what had occurred, and as his cross- 
examination of Mr. Habu Kahoots was typ- 
ical of all the rest it may perhaps be set forth 
as an example, particularly as Mr. Kahoots 
spoke English, which the others did not. 

‘And den,’’ asserted Mr. Kahoots 
stolidly, ““Kasheed Hassoun, he grab heem 
by ze troat and break him hees neck.’’ 

He was a short, barrel-shaped man with 
curly wringlets, fat, bulging cheeks, heavy 
double chin and enormous paunch, and he 
wore a green worsted waistcoat and his 
fingers were laden with golden rings. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Tutt complaisantly. 
“You saw all that exactly as you haye 
described it?”’ 

Sey CS Salter 

“Where were you born?”’ 

“Acre, Syria.” 

“How long have you been in the United 
States?” 

“Tirty years.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“ Augusta, Georgia.” 

‘“What’s your business?’’ 

Mr. Kahoots visibly expanded. 

“T have street fair and carnival of my 
own. I have electric theater, old planta- 
tion, Oriental show, snake show and merry- 
go-round.” 

“Well, well!’’ exclaimed Mr. Tutt. “You 
are certainly a capitalist! I hope you are 
not financially overextended!” 

Mr. Pepperill looked pained, not know- 
ing just how to prevent such jocoseness on 
the part of his adversary. 

“T object,”’ he muttered feebly. 

“Quite properly!”’ agreed Mr. Tutt. 
“Now, Mr. Kahoots, are you a citizen of 
the United States?”’ 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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R. PUNCH is an automatic drill that works 

by a spiral twist. Mr. Punch will bore a hole 
wherever you want it—easily and rapidly, without 
splitting the wood. 

This drill is one of the handiest tools ever made 
for household use. Eight drill points of different 
sizes are contained in the hollow handle. Price, 
$2.00, at most hardware stores. . 

Making tools that do work easily is what the 
Goodell-Pratt Company is noted for. Many motor- 


Mr Punch, the Hole Maker 


ists will enthusiastically tell you how they quickly 
repaired their last breakdowns or how easily they 
keep their cars in perfect running order with the 
aid of Goodell-Pratt Motor Sets. . 

Goodell-Pratt Tools do such good work because of 
the good workmanship put into them. The best ma- 
terials, correct mechanical principles and long expe- 
rience combine to make every one of the 1500 
Goodell-Pratt Tools the highest example of the 
toolsmith’s art. 
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You Need This Set 


of real tools to keep your car tuned up. 
These tools should not be confused with those 
of uncertain quality and nameless brand 
which are often put up haphazard into so- 
called motor sets. An expert selected every 
tool in this kit to meet the needs of your 
motor car. 


All of the 53 tools in Motor Set No. 699 
are made in the Goodell-Pratt factories, and 
every one is up to the Goodell-Pratt standard. 
These tools are put up in a substantial leather- 
bound, khaki canvas roll, and each tool is 
bound firmly in place by a strong leather strap. 


$40.00 Buys this Set 


Order one through your dealer 
today, as the supply for spring 
distribution is limited. 


“Tools for the Motorist’ 
is the title of an interesting 
booklet which will be sent 
free on request. 


MOTOR SET 
No. 699 
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(Concluded from Page 153) 

Mr. Kahoots looked aggrieved. 

“Me? No! Meno citizen. I go back 
sometime Acre and build moving-picture 
garden and ice-cream palace.” 

“T thought so,’ commented Mr. Tutt. 
“Now what, pray, were you doing in the 
Washington Street restaurant?” 

“Eating kibbah arna beiah and mamoul.”’ 

“‘T mean if you live in Augusta how did 
you Happen to be in New York at pre- 
cisely. that time?” 

“Wh?” 

“How you come in New York?” trans- 
lated Mr. Tutt, while the jury laughed. 

“Just come.” 

“But why?” 

“Just come.” 

“Yes, yes; but you didn’t come on just 
to be present at the murder, did you?” 

Kahoots grinned. 

“T just come to walk up and down.” 

““Where—walk up and down?” 

“On Washington Street. I spend the 
winter. I do nothing. I rich man.” 

“How long did you stay when you just 
came on?” 

“Tree days. Then I go back.” 

“Why did you go back?” 

“T dunno. Just go back.” 

Mr. Tutt sighed. The jury gave signs of 
impatience. 

“Took here!” he demanded. ‘How 
many. times have you gone over your story 
with the district attorney?” 

“Nevvair.” 

“What?” 

“T nevvair see heem.”’ 

“Never see whom?” 

“Dees man—judge.”’ 

“T’m not talking about the judge.” 

“‘T nevvair see no one.” 

“Didn’t you tell the Grand Jury that 
Hassoun stabbed Babu with a long knife?” 

“‘T dunno heem!”’ 

“ec Who? ” 

» Gran durys 7 

“Didn’t you go into a big room and put 
your hand on a book and swear?” 

““T no swear—ever!” 

“And tell what you saw?’ 

“T tell what I saw.” 

“What did you see?”’ 

“‘T saw Hassoun break heem hees neck.’’ 

“Didn’t you say first that Hassoun 
stabbed Babu?” 

““No—newvair!”’ 

“Then didn’t you come back and say he 
shot him?” 

“No—nevvair!”’ 

_“And finally, didn’t you say he strangled 
him—after you had heard that the cor- 
oner’s physician had decided that that was 
how he was killed?” 

““Yes—he break heem hees neck.” 

Mr. Kahoots was apparently very much 
bored, but he was not bored in quite the 
same way as the judge, who, suddenly 
rousing himself, asked Mr. Tutt if he had 
any basis for asking such questions. 

“Why, certainly,” answered the old 
lawyer quietly. ‘I shall prove that this 
witness made three absolutely contradic- 
tory statements before the Grand Jury.” 

“Is that so, Mister District Attorney?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Pepperill faintly. 
“T had nothing to do with the proceedings 
before the Grand Jury.” 

Judge Wetherell frowned. 

“Tt would seem to me,’ he began, “‘as if 
a proper preparation of the case would 
have involved some slight attention to —— 
Well, never mind! Proceed, Mr. Tutt.” 

“Kahoots!” cried the lawyer sternly. 
“TIsn’t it a fact that you have been con- 
victed of crime yourself?” 

The proprietor of the merry-go-round 
drew himself up indignantly. , 

“Me? No!” 

“Weren’t you convicted of assault on a 
man named Rafoul Rabyaz?”’ 

“Me? Look here, sir! I tell you ’bout 
dat! This Rafoul Rabyaz he my partner, 
see, in pool, billiard and cigar business on 
Greenwich Street. This long time ago. 
Years ago. We split up. I sell heem my 
shares, see. I open next door—pool table, 
café and all. But I not get full half the 
stock. I not get the tablecloth, see. I was 
of the tablecloth you know short. It don’t 
be there. I go back there that time. I see 
heem. I say, ‘We don’t count those table- 
cloth.’ He say, ‘Yes.’ I say, ‘No.’ He say, 
me Se I say ‘No.’ He say, ‘Yes.’ I say, 

Oo —_— 


“For heaven’s sake,” exclaimed Judge 
Wetherell, ‘‘don’t say that again!” 
_ “Yes, sair,”’ agreed the showman. “All 
right. I say, ‘No.’ I say, ‘You look in the 
book.’ He say, ‘No.’ We each take hold of 
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the cloth. I have a knife. I cut cloth in 
two. I give heem half. I take half. I say, 
‘You take half; I take half.’ He say, ‘Go 
to hell!’” 

He waved his hand definitively. 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Tutt anxiously. 

““Dat’s all!” answered Mr. Kahoots. 

One of the jurymen suddenly coughed 
and thrust his handkerchief into his mouth. 

“Then you stuck your knife into him, 
didn’t you?” suggested Mr. Tutt. 

“Me? No!” 


Mr. Tutt shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his lips. 

“You were convicted, weren’t you?” 

“T call twenty witness!’”’ announced Mr. 
Kahoots with a grand air. 

“You don’t need to!” retorted Mr. Tutt. 
“Now tell us why you had to leave Syria?” 

“T go in camel business at Coney 
Island,” answered the witness demurely. 

“What!” shouted the lawyer. ‘ Didn’t 
you run away from home because you were 
convicted of the murder of Fatima, the 
daughter of Abbas?” 

“Me? No!” Mr. Kahoots looked 
shocked. 

Mr. Tutt bent over and spoke to Bonnie 
Doon, who produced from a leather bag 
a formidable document on parchmentlike 
paper covered with inscriptions in Arabic 
and adorned with seals and ribbons. 

“T have here, Your Honor,” said he, 
“‘the record of this man’s conviction in the 
Criminal Court in Beirut, properly exempli- 
fied by our consuls and the embassy at 
Constantinople. I have had it translated, 
but if Mr. Pepperill prefers to have the in- 
terpreter read it y 

“Show it to the district attorney!’ di- 
rected His Honor. 

Pepperill looked at it helplessly. 

““You may read your own translation,” 
said the court drowsily. 

Mr. Tutt bowed, took up the paper and 
faced the jury. 

“This is the official record,’ he an- 
nounced. “I will read it. 

““*Tn the name of God. 

“On a charge of the murder of the gen- 
darmes Nejib Telhoon and Abdurrahman 
and Ibrahim Aisha and Fatima, daughter 
of Hason Abbas, of the attack on certain 
nomads, of having fired on them with the 
intent of murder, of participation and as- 
sistance in the act of murder, of having shot 
on the regular troops, of assisting in the 
escape of some offenders and of having 
drawn arms on the regular troops, during 
an uprising on Sunday, January 24, 1303— 
Mohammedan style—between the inhabi- 
tants of the Mezreatil-Arab quarter in 
Beirut and the nomads who had pitched 
their tents near by, the following arrested 
persons, namely—Metri son of Habib EI- 
jemal and Habib son of Mikael Nakash and 
Hanna son of Abdallah Elbaitar and Elias 
Esad Shihada and Tanous son of Jerji 
Khedr and Habib son of Aboud Shab and 
Elias son of Metri Nasir and Khalil son of 
Mansour Maoud and Nakhle son of Elias 
Elhaj and Nakhle son of Berkat Minari and 
Antoon son of Berkat Minari and Lut- 
fallah son of Jerji-Kefouri and Jabran 
Habib Bishara and Kholil son of Lutf 
Dahir and Nakhle Yousif Eldefoumi, all 
residents of the said quarter and Turkish 
subjects, and their companions, sixty-five 
fugitives, namely—Isbir Bedoon son of 
Abdallah Zerik and Elias son of Kanan 
Zerik and Amin Matar and Jerji Ferhan 
alias Baldelibas and Habu son of Hanna 
Kahoots and ——’” 

Deputy Assistant District Attorney Pep- 
perill started doubtfully to his feet. . 

“Tf the court please,’” he murmured in a 
sickly voice, ‘‘I object. In the first place I 
don’t know anything about this record— 
and I object to it on that ground; and in 
the second place a trial and conviction in 
the absence of a defendant under our law is 
no conviction at all.” 

“But this man is a Turkish subject and 
it’s a good conviction in Turkey,” argued 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Well, itisn’t here!”’ protested Pepperill. 

“You're a little late, aren’t you?’”’ in- 
quired His Honor. “‘It has all been read to 
the jury. However, I’ll entertain a motion 
to strike out ——”’ 

_ “I should like to be heard on the ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Tutt quickly. “This is an 
Important matter.” 

Unexpectedly a disgruntled-looking tales- 
man in the back row held up his hand. 

“T’d like to ask a question myself,” he 
announced defiantly, almost arrogantly, 
after the manner of one with a grievance. 
“T’m a hard-working business man. I’ve 
been dragged here against my will toserveon 
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this jury and decide if this defendant mur- 
dered somebody or other. I don’t see what 
difference it makes whether or not this wit- 
ness cut a tablecloth in two or murdered 
Fatima, the daughter of What’s his Name, 
I want to go home—sometime. If it is in 
order I’d like to suggest that we get along.” 

Judge Wetherell started and peered with 
a puzzled air at this bold shatterer of estab- 
lished procedure. 

“Mister Juryman,” said he severely, 
“these matters relate directly to the credi- 
bility of the witness. They are quite proper. 
I—I—am—surprised ——” 

“But, Your Honor,” expostulated the 
iconoclast upon the back row, “‘I guess no- 
body is going to waste much time over this 
Turkish snake charmer! Ain’t there a po- 
liceman or somebody we can believe who 
saw what happened?” 

“Bang!’’ went the judicial gavel. 

“The juryman will please be silent!’ 
shouted Judge Wetherell. ‘‘This is entirely 
out of order!’’ Then he quickly covered his 
face with his handkerchief. ‘‘Proceed!’’ he 
directed in a muffled tone. 

‘“‘Where were we?” asked Mr. Tutt 
dreamily. 

“Fatima, the daughter of Abbas,’ as- 
sisted the foreman, sotto voce. 

“And I objected to Fatima, the daughter 
of Abbas!”’ snapped Pepperill. 

“Well, well!’”’ conceded Mr. Tutt. “‘She’s 
dead, poor thing! Let her be. That is all, 
Mr. Kahoots.” 

It is difficult to describe the intense ex- 
citement these digressions from the direct 
testimony occasioned among the audience. 
The reference to the billiard-table cover 
and the murder of the unfortunate Fatima 
apparently roused long-smoldering fires. 
A group of Syrians by the window broke 
into an unexpected altercation, which had 
to be quelled by a court officer, and when 
quiet was restored the jury seemed but 
slightly attentive to the precisely similar 
yarns of Nicola Abbu, Menheem Shikrie, 
Fajala Mokarzel and David Elias, espe- 
cially as the minutes of the Grand Jury 
showed that they had sworn to three en- 
tirely different sets of facts regarding the 
cause of Babu’s death. Yet when the Peo- 
ple rested it remained true that five wit- 
nesses, whatever the jury may have thought 
of them, had testified that Hassoun 
strangled Sardi Babu. The jury turned ex- 
pectantly to Mr. Tutt to hear what he had 
to say. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘the de- 
fense is very simple. None of the witnesses 
who have appeared here was in fact present 
at the scene of the homicide at all. I shall 
call some ten or twelve reputable Syrian 
citizens who will prove to you that Ka- 
sheed Hassoun, my client, with a large 
party of friends was sitting quietly in the 
restaurant when Sardi Babu came in with 
a revolver in his hand, which he fired at 
Hassoun, and that then, and only then, a 
small dark man whose identity cannot be 
established—evidently a stranger—seized 
Babu before he could fire again, and killed 
him—in self-defense,” 

Mr. William Montague Pepperill’s jaw 
dropped as if he had seen the ghost of one 
of his colonial ancestors. He could not be- 
lieve that he had heard Mr. Tutt correctly. 
Why, the old lawyer had the thing com- 
pletely turned round! Sardi Babu hadn’t 
gone to the restaurant. He had been in the 
restaurant, and it had been Kasheed Has- 
soun who had gone there. 

Yet, one by one, placidly, imperturba- 
bly, the dozen witnesses foretold by Mr. 
Tutt, and gathered in by Bonnie Doon, 
marched to the chair and swore upon the 
Holy Bible that it was even as Mr. Tutt 
had said, and that no such persons as Mo- 
karzel, Kahoots, Abbu, Shikrie and Elias 
had been in the restaurant at any time that 
evening, but on the contrary that they, the 
friends of Hassoun, had been there eating 
Turkish pie—a few might have had mashed 
beans with taheenak—when Sardi Babu, ap- 
parently with suicidal intent, entered alone 
to take vengeance upon the camel owner. 

“That is all. That is our case,”’ said Mr. 
Tutt as the last Syrian left the stand. 

But there was no response from the 
bench. Judge Wetherell had been dozing 
peacefully for several hours. Even Pepperill 
could not avoid a decorous smile. Then the 
clerk pulled out the copy of Al-Hoda and 
rustled it, and His Honor, who had been 
dreaming that he was riding through the 
narrow streets of Bagdad upon a jerky 
white dromedary so tall that he could peek 
through the latticed balconies at the plump, 
black-eyed odalisques within the harems, 
slowly came back from Turkey to New York. 


. human passions had been roused to the 
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“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, pull- 
ing himself together, ‘‘the defendant here 
is charged by the Grand Jury with having — 


murdered Fatimathedaughter of Abbas—— ~ 


I beg your pardon! I mean—who was it?— 
one Sardi Babu. I will first define to you 
the degrees of homicide ——”’ , 


agreed—six to six, each time—Mr. Tutt, | 


who had overstayed his lunch hour at the 
office, put on his old stovepipe hat and 


strolled along Washington Street, looking — 


for a place to pick up a bite toeat. It wasin 
the middle of the afternoon and most of the 
stores were empty, which was all the more 
to his liking. He had always wanted to tr 

some of that Turkish pie that they had a if 
talked so much about at the trial. S- 
ently a familiar juxtaposition of names 
caught his eye—Ghabryel & Assad. The 
very restaurant which had been the scene 
of the crime! Curiously, he turned in there, 
Like all the other places it was deserted, 
but at the sound of his footsteps a little 
Syrian boy not more than ten years old 
came from behind the screen at the end of 
ps room and stood bashfully awaiting his 
order. 


and glancing idly over the bill of fare 
ordered biklama and coffee. Then he lit 2 
stogy and stretched his long legs comfor 
ably out under the narrow table. Yes, this 
was the very spot where either Sardi Bab L 
and his friends had been sitting the night of 
the murder or Kasheed Hassoun and his 
friends—one or the other; he wondered 
if anybody would ever know which. Was it 
possible that in this humdrum little place 


taking of life on account of some mere dif 


the boy carrying a tray of pastry and coffee. 

“Well, my little man,” said Mr. Tutt, 
“do you work here?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” answered the embryonic cit- 
izen. ‘‘My father, he owns half the store. 
I go to school every day, but I work here 
afterward. I got a prize last week.” 

“What sort of a prize?” 

“T got the English prize. h 

The lawyer took the child’s hand and 
pulled him over between his knees. He was 
an attractive lad, clean, responsive, frank, 
and his eyes looked straight into Mr. Tutt’s. 

“Sonny,” inquired his new friend, “are 
you an American?” 

“Me? Sure! You bet I’m an American! 
The old folks—no! You couldn’t change 
em in fifty years. They’re just what they 
always were. They don’t want anything 
different. They think they’re in Syria yet. 
But me—say, what do you think? Of 
course I’m an American!”’ 

“That’s right!’’ answered Mr. Tutt, of- 
fering him a piece of pastry. ‘‘And what 
is your name?” 

“‘George Nasheen Assad,” answered the 
boy, showing a set of white teeth. 

“Well, George,” continued the attorney, 
“what has become of Kasheed Hassoun?” 

“Oh, he’s down at Coney Island. He 
runs a caravan. He has six camels. I go 
there sometimes and he lets me ride for 
nothing. I know who you are,” said the 
little Syrian confidently, as he took the 
cake. ‘‘You’re the great lawyer who de- 
fended Kasheed Hassoun.” 

“That’s right. How did you know that, 
now?” 

“‘T was to the trial.” 

“Do you think he ought to have been let 
off?” asked Mr. Tutt whimsically. _ 

“T don’t know,” returned the child. ‘I 
guess you did right not to call me as a wit- 
ness.” 

Mr. Tutt wrinkled his brows. 

“Eh? What? You weren’t a witness, 
were you?” 

“Of course I was!” laughed George. “I 
was here behind the screen. I saw the 
whole thing. I saw Kasheed Hassoun come 
in and speak to Sardi Babu, and I saw. 
Sardi draw his revolver, and I saw Kasheed 
tear it out of his hand and strangle him.” 

Mr. Tutt turned cold. 

“You saw that?’ he challenged. 

“Sure.” eo 

“How many other people were there in 
the restaurant?” inquired Mr. Tutt. 

“Nobody at all,’? answered George in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘Only Kasheed and 
Sardi. Nobody else was in the restaurant.” 
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yk his hand in mine and told him to 
»my handashardashecould. It was 
the grasp of a six-year-old child. 
i me to feel the muscles of his upper 
’ could have met my fingers round 


a. 

ems that when Otto was hit—the ex- 
nis when he “‘got his” —he had to be 
me on the field for sixty hours. He 
,ot turn over, but had to lie on the 
tide all that time. His right arm 
ver hit at all, but lying on it for sixty 
vut off the circulation. He could not 
t when he was taken up. It is a de- 
Itto came out of it with a half- 
zed and atrophied arm. But while he 
he smiled all the time and made no 
int. The courage of Otto, the soul, 
me of Otto, is not quenched. 

’s a wonder, that boy!” said the rec- 
aide admiringly. 

3sed by Otto later in the same day. 
3 lying in bed then. 
w are you, old man?” [ asked him. 
, l’mall right,” said Otto, as though 


ed. 

‘e was a little card game just closing 
room which I visited—one captain 
ree lieutenants had been engaging in 
at American pastime. There was not 
et pair of legs among them, nor a 
which full color had as yet returned, 
ere was no complaint among them. 
1 them how they could account for 


an say is that I wish the Americans 
s kind as the French. From the 
sweepers up, I never saw a French 
_or a French man who did not greet 
ided man with a smile. I’ve had a 
.a car cut in across traffic with me 
avey me as a guard across the street, 
nothing could hit me. I never knew 
‘tesy from any Frenchman that I 
ough I suppose they did graft on our 
hen we came to New York it was a 
- sight different. On the streets we 
_to be in the way. There was a major 
; who had lost his leg at the thigh—a 
fine man he was. He met a friend 
street who slapped him on the back.” 
| Wanted—a Chance 

ft something over there, didn’t you, 
1m?’ said the friend. ‘Well, lucky 
‘dn’t leave more. So long—I got 


at night I went to that major’s room. 


poor, mutilated man.’ You see, in 
( they manage to keep that thought 
Ja man’s mind somehow.” 

‘en in the South,” said another officer, 
‘as hurt in an aviation accident at 
orth and is not yet out, ‘‘they treat 
ltter than they do in the Northern 
iy. Up in the Northern cities is where 
¢t it worst—they’ve got no time for 
» here.” 

said a young lieutenant, a tall, 
', dark chap with thin, pale face and 
black hair, brushed straight back, 
fraid the worst is ahead for these 


poke as though none of those present 
same into the question at all and as 
only the enlisted men out yonder 
‘50 be considered. 

u see, it isn’t pity or sympathy the 
get here, but they do get cheerful- 
nd there is a sort of equality about 
"re measuring up one disabled man 
nother here, ourselves with some 
sllows as badly off. We have the care 
nurses—God bless the nurses!—and 


captain, a large, grave young man of 
atures and fine head, nodded slowly. 
at will be the worst,” said he—‘“‘go- 
‘k home.” 
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I did not see one of these men smile. They 
were grave, settled men now, though young 
in years. A strange feeling came to one in 
that room—that here one was in touch with 
manhood in its large and noble phases. 
We don’t really know men as we meet them 
in ordinary business. We don’t know what 
splendid men there are about us all the 
time, every hour of the day. We don’t 
have friends in civil life. We don’t know 
what fine people there are in the world. 
You have to go to an army hospital to find 
charity and friendship—and peace. 

I was sitting in the little officers’ room, 
where the reconstruction aides passed now 
and then in their blue-and-white uniforms 
and caps. Some of us were talking when 
there came in a tall young doughboy, limp- 
ing on a crutch. 

“How are you, old man?” Isaid. “What 
do you know?” 

“T know I’ve got all the war I want,” 
said he presently. ‘Look at this leg. Time 
for it to be well, but it isn’t. I was a ser- 
geant—a bugler. Now I don’t know what 
I’m going to be. When I wasin the Washing- 
ton hospital I did pretty well. They had 
a fellow there who was getting low and they 
wanted some transfusion of blood. The 
doctor said I looked healthy and would I 
mind giving up a little blood to another 
chap. I said ‘Sure.’ There was a nurse 
there too. She said she was willing. The 
two of us gave all the blood they wanted 
to the other chap. I believe he got well.” 


The Opinions of Henry 


“About all a fellow did in the war was to 
do the best he could. But now what I’m 
wondering about is what am I going to do 
when I get out of this place? When I go 
down into the city I can see that the people 
have forgot all about us fellows. They 
hurry by and look over their shoulders. 
What every one of them thinks is, ‘I’ve got 
mine—to hell with you!’” 

I asked an intelligent captain whom I 
met what he thought of the occasional ex- 
pressions of hostility to France or England; 
asked what he believed was the reason for 


that. 

“It’s hard to trace,” said he, “but it 
certainly is true that there is a good deal of 
propaganda even in this hospital, especially 
anti-English propaganda. You can’t choke 
off all of that sort of thing even here, and 
every once in a while you hear an expression 
of that feeling. It is something quite aside 
from the feeling of resentment against army 
discipline or resentment against injuries 
received during the war.”’ 

I cannot say whether there was anything 
of this sort under the case of a young man 
we will call Henry, who did not care to eat 
his lunch when they brought it in, but 
turned and put it under his bed. Henry 
lay in a long row of cots above which stood 
the grim Balkan frames—thesurgical frames 
with weights and pulleys which are used to 
stretch out shortened legs as the patient 
lies in bed. Henry’s leg was now out of its 
frame—three inches shorter than it ought 
to be, but at least with the suffering gone. 
He lay back on his pillow, his black hair in 
strong relief, his black eyes somber, his pale 
boyish face clean-cut but not happy. He 
was quite willing to talk, and unfortunately 
he talked where other men could hear him. 
They turned grave, old eyes on him, and I 
don’t think altogether approved. The nurse 
shook her head and led me away after a 
while. 

“He hasn’t had his exercise,’’ said she, 
“and the monotony gets on him.» He 
doesn’t mean it all—he’s just a boy.” In- 
deed, Henry did not look to be much over 
twenty years of age as he lay there. 

I asked him the same question which I 
had asked of every one of these other men 
whom I have mentioned—what he thought 
about universal military training. Up till 
now every man of them, enlisted man and 
officer, had said practically the same thing: 
“We ought never to be caught this way 
again.”” But Henry thought otherwise. He 
was positive, for one so young. 

“What do I think of war?’’ he demanded. 
“Well, it’s brought me this.’”’ He motioned 
to his crippled leg. ‘The Government 
couldn’t give one of us six months’ extra 
pay. It’ll kick us out after while, me with 
my short leg and a pair of shoes, and that’s 
allT’ll get. Universal training? I’magainst 
it. Germany had it, and that’s why we had 
this war. I don’t believe in the Army, and 


I don’t believe in getting ready for war. 
This is what it brings a fellow. The country 
can’t give us six months’ pay, but it can 
give England fifteen billion dollars easy 
enough. That’s what I think of this Gov- 
ernment and this Administration.” 

I did not like to hear the boy talk in this 
way, but he would say his say. I think that 
his was mostly the pessimism of youth. The 
nurse thought that he would get out of that 
when once he got steadily at work at some- 
thing. 

“We have to keep them at work all the 
time,’’ said one of the head aides. ‘‘There’s 
one or two now that we feel are slipping ’’— 
when one nurse says to another that a man 
is slipping she means that he is getting 
ready for the psychopathic ward, that his 
mind is going wrong. 

They took me to a pathetic little room 
where two or three fine young chaps were 
under the care of a fine young woman, who 
was teaching them beadwork. They were 
strapping young men, I say—and they were 
doing beadwork. They were proud of their 
skill with the little frame, and they made 
fine belts and bands out of the many- 
colored beads. There was not a whimper 
from one of them, not an apology from one 
of them. They were intense, eager, trying 
to please their little teacher, who sat there 
gravely, showing them all these little arts. 
They showed me different things which 
they had done—beadwork, drawing, carv- 
ing. Not one of them wanted to talk about 
the war. I never could ask one of these 
men how he was hurt or anything about 
that part of it—you feel ashamed to do 
that. I left them busy with beads. 

On the walls of other rooms as I passed 
I saw rolls of rattan and cane, part of the 
vocational-training material. They showed 
me some boxes with some beautiful carving 
on the tops. Everywhere along that long, 
covered corridor—it seemed to me half a 
mile in length—were little rooms. Some- 
times there would be a woman teacher 
working. Sometimes a dark or blond 
young head would be bent forward over 
the work as some returned soldier sat alone 
on his wheel chair or in his bed, busy, 
taking the blessedest medicine in all the 
world—work. 

By this time I seemed to be so well 
established in the place that they let me 
do about as I liked and wander where I 
pleased. I strolled into one little room 
with an attendant, who introduced me to 
Pete. Pete was lying in bed, and the most 
of him that you could see was a smile— 
a fine, wide kind of smile. Once Pete 
would have weighed about a hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, but now he was thin. 
His face was pale and his dark hair and 
eyes showed strong against the pillow. 
Over him stretched a Balkan frame, drag- 
ging at his knitting leg. 

““Three inches short,”’ grinned Pete. 


How to Wash Pete 


Sometimes they break the leg again, 
and often they graft in bone to take the 
place of the splintered parts, which are 
taken out bodily. A boy will lie there and 
tell you that they took nine splinters or 
a dozen out of his leg from time to time, 
perhaps months after he had his injury, 
It may have been thus with Pete—I could 
not ask him. 

Up on the corner of his Balkan frame 
Pete had tacked a little card. He grinned 
as he saw me look at it—because this was 
Pete’s little joke. I suppose Pete had 
found this card in some package of all- 
wool underwear—you know what those 
things say—Instructions for Washing. 
This card began: ‘“‘How to wash wool.” 
Pete had erased the last word and had put 
in another, so that it read: ‘‘How to wash 
Pete.” 

““To avoid shrinking,” it went on to ate 
“Pete should not be wrung out, but should 
be left hanging over a line.’’ Pete laughed 
heartily as I read his little joke. “And 
they’ve shrunk me, at that!” he said. 

Pete wasn’t asking anyone to pity him, 
He just didn’t want to be shrunk any more 
than necessary. : 

I met my first young lieutenant again 
and asked him to walk round with me for 
a while and tell me what he thought of 
the disability payment the boys would get 
after they were discharged. 

“You see,” said he, “it’s all done by 
different disability boards, just like the 
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local exemption boards; there is no stand- 
ardization at all. A man may get a stiff 
ankle and be paid twenty-five dollars a 
month for it, while another man with the 
same injury may only get half that—there 
is no regular system about it.’”’ I did not 
say so, but that seemed to me to be about 
the general principle on which our late 
little war has been conducted. 

We two sat down in the little office room. 
A slight young chap came in with a cane 
and seated himself in one of the armchairs. 
We began to talk of trench caps and hel- 
mets. Few of the men had much use for a 
trench cap, saying it gave the eyes no 
protection. It could be folded up and put 
in a pocket, and it made a good pad for a 
helmet—that was about all. 

“But oh you helmet!” said my new 
friend. ‘“‘I suppose it saved a good many 
fellows. I suppose it did me, for that 
matter.” 

A lieutenant standing by nodded. 

“Tn following barrage,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
always had the men keep their faces low, 
turned down, so as to point the ridge of the 
helmet as near straight ahead as possible. 
That protected the face and throat a great 
deal. You see, if a rifle bullet struck a 
little to one side the helmet would glance 
it off. Ifa fellow was standing up straight 
it might catch him in the face and do for 
him right there.” 

“But how about H. E.?” grinned the 
young chap in the armchair. ‘Thirteen 
pieces hit me all in a bunch, helmet and all. 
It was in the Soissons drive that I got mine. 
Funny what things that stuff will do to you. 
It cut my right arm to ribbons and left my 
right leg not much different. Look here.’ 


Thought He Was Lucky 


He pulled up his sleeve and showed me 
an arm which was one long scar from the 
wrist to the elbow, an arm not half its 
natural size. One could see that above the 
elbow also it was pretty much gone. I 
asked him to squeeze my hand, and with 
his own thin hand, so much shrunken, he 
did so—with about the strength of a ten- 
year-old boy. His hand remained white 
where my fingers touched it lightly. It 
had no circulation. 

‘‘Besides my right leg and arm,” said he, 
“‘T had ten other wounds. But say, I’m 
the lucky kid! Look here.” 

He showed me a thin red scar just above 
his eye and another just below it. ‘‘They 
was after me,’ he said, ‘‘but they didn’t 
get my eye. I can see perfectly with it. 
Sure, I’m lucky. Look here.” 

He bent down his head and showed me a 
place where the hair had not grown in— 
dark hair it was originally, and thick. ‘‘I’m 
a bonehead, all right,’’ said he. ‘The shell 
splinter came right through my helmet 
and busted in my coco. It spoiled the 
bone, so the doctor took it out after a while. 
Then he cut a piece out of one of my ribs 
and mended my skull with it. It’s just as 
good as new. I’ll say I’m lucky. Why, 
in a bunch of shrapnel bits like that some- 
thing might happen to a fellow!”’ 

This boy told me—still saying that he 
was lucky—that out in Colorado he used 
to own a little pool hall, which he thinks he 
can go back to and run just as-well as ever. 
You might not pick a young man like this 
for a hero, because he did not start rich 
and perhaps never was surrounded with 
luxury. But as I sat and talked with him 
I knew that once more I was looking 
straight into the splendid soul of a man. 
You can’t learn these things on the street, 
in business. You can’t learn them from 
a discharged soldier with a grouch. You 
have to go to a hospital to find the real 
thing, I am beginning to think. 

There were several young chaps coming 
and going in the headquarters office, just 
off the big reception hall, where were the 
books and phonographs and flowers, the 
pianos and the dancing girls. It was a 
grave, but not a glum, an unsmiling but 
apparently not an unhappy little gathering. 

“Speaking of luck,’’ said another young 
chap who had to lean against a pillar as he 
spoke, ‘“‘there is poor old Bill’’—I will call 
him Bill. ‘‘He’s just about on the table 
again to-day for one more operation. Hope 
it’s not the last. He got his right square 
between the eyes, just at the top of the nose, 
and one piece of iron went on through— 
I believe they took it out his mouth. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Factory Equipment o1 


1 is quite unnecessary for Ford owr 
ers to risk experimenting with spar 
plugs. 

A long time ago, in 1911, the For 
Motor Company chose Champio 
Spark Plugs as best adapted to th 
requirements of the Ford car. 


The judgment of Ford engineers 1 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulat« 


Champion Spark Plu 
Champion Spark Plug Compai 
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ve taken fifteen pieces of iron out 
: forehead—only one big piece went 
vh. He can’t hear in one ear, and one 


}door on which hung a large illumi- 
sien. For once I think I shall give 
fe The sign said: “Robbins & Hadd, 
s.? This room is sometimes called 
ral Headquarters,” itis sowellknown. 
! the colonel commandant passes by 
obbins and Hadd yell at him, “‘ Hello 
| Can’t you come in?” The firm of 
‘ns & Hadd is one of the prides of all the 
tig contingent. That is because Rob- 
=nd Hadd are both regular fellows. 

jbins came from an Indiana town 
I know very well. His father is 
o do and he will go back to a good 
ess, in which he thinks he will be able 
ce full charge in spite of his severe 
es. Hadd is a Chicago boy. I did 
sk about his family or his resources, of 
‘en I saw them each was sitting up in 
Robbins— 


.’ They were doing things in color and 
ck and white. On the wall hung sam- 
:f what they had learned in drawing and 
ing since they came into the hospital. 
told me with much pride that he had 


Hibs why not. Can’t anybody do some- 
ieecucal for these boys? Not cash— 
tielp. 

V2 talked for quite a while, canvassing 
> yossibilities in the field of commercial 
justrative art. The boys show talent. 
they were busy—busy all the time— 
trently quite happy. 

‘hose aviation bombs weren’t so bad,” 
i¢Hadd. ‘They dropped one on me— 
tny arm a little above and below the 
v??—he showed a scar as wide as your 
sr. “I didn’t stop for that, but went 
ron, of course, That was the morning 
te armistice. 

‘f I had stopped that morning or if the 
nstice had come one hour sooner 

> dn’t be here. At just ten o’clock on 
emorning of armistice day, while we 
» still at work, they dropped a shell 
x; close to me. You can’t hear a shell 
ming exactly, and you can’t see it, but 
y can feel the pressure coming somehow. 
ha you’re hit. They broke my leg. That 
a just one hour before the war stopped.” 


\ Robbins’ Story 


‘did not like to ask Hadd whether he 
a lost his leg or not, and I could not tell, 
;he bed covers were drawn over him. 
vhis injury had been serious or he would 
ohave been in bed fourteen months after 
xend of the war. 

obbins beckoned to me to come to the 
« of his bed. Then—I trust it will be 
a without my inquiry about it—he 
>, me precisely how it feels to be se- 
ely wounded in action. He held up a 
gt hand with the middle finger gone. 
“'That’s one item,” said he. “They got 
vin the head and just over the eye at the 
ae time, and the same shell caught me 
1 above the knee. It makes some people 
o look at it.” j 
/efore I could prevent him he had care- 
‘ly thrown aside the bedcovers, disclosing 
igh with a terrible wound, still red 
r angry. It was dotted all over with skin 


ts. 

They got that from all over me,” he 
|. “That’s new skin you see. She was 
sty bad for a while,” he went on judi- 
ly. “The trouble with splintered bones 
hat they don’t always heal up the way 
y ought to. The ends of the bones get 
1 of calloused and they won’t grow 
ather, We walk and rub those ends 
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together that way so as to irritate them. 
The friction makes them heal sometimes. 
This flap across my leg above the knee they 
cut out from lower down the leg and drew 
up across there. You see there wasn’t 
much left to work on.” 

He spoke dispassionately, professionally, 
bending over such an injury as perhaps 
you have never seen in your life, holding 
the while his drawing board and brush in 
one hand. 

“It’s doing fine,” said he as he drew up 
the white counterpane. “I'll be all right. 
I ean run that store all right, as good as 
ever, and my father’s getting rather old 
now, so I ought to do it. Of course I’d 
like to develop a little bit. Don’t you 
think I could do some illustrations, sort of 
between times? ' 

“It’s funny about a wound of that kind,” 
said Robbins after a while as I lingered. 
“T never felt any pain at all, not until long 
after they had me off the field, There 
were a couple of horses that had just been 
hit by a shell, and the blood was coming out 
of one horse’s back like water out of a 
garden hose. They both were done for, 
Another chap and I led them to one side of 
the road to put them out of their misery. 
Just then we heard a shell. I must have 
been caught just in the air as I was trying 
to take cover in a shell hole, but I was not 
standing up. I felt the blood running over 
my eye and, reaching up my hand to brush 
it out of my eye, I found that my finger was 
lying loose in the palm of my hand— 
that’s the finger that’s gone. I didn’t know 
that my leg had been hit at all until I saw 
that it was lying to one side and saw the 
end of the bone sticking out. Then I knew 
it had been. I did not feel any pain at all 
at that time. As near as I can tell it was 
gort of a feeling of surprise. A fellow 
doesn’t realize at first what has happened.” 


Heinie’s Fatal Error 


“Well, they fixed me up fine so far. 
What do you think—can we fellows learn 
to draw?” 

I went out into the hall. There were four 
or five fellows going along on crutches and 
canes. You could hear whistling in_the 
corridor and in many of the rooms. Rob- 
bins and Hadd bent down over their work. 
T ought not to have given their names, for 
all the others will remain nameless, but 
they are so well known that their descrip- 
tion would reveal their identity. You can- 
not beat men like those. The German 
Army never had a chance. 

We got to talking elsewhere about disci- 
pline and one thing and another. ‘‘ There 
was our division,” said one young soldier, 
smiling—‘‘ Alabama boys, many of them. 
You couldn’t do anything with them at all 
but just let them fight. They’d get out and 
go over the top whenever they got mad. If 


- a shell eame in and killed one of their gang 


they’d all go out and start something with- 
out orders. When there wasn’t any enemy 
attacking they’d fight each other. 

“They were a bad bunch, those boys. 
They took one town four times under 
orders, and it was plumb full of snipers and 
machine guns. The last time they took it 
they were ordered to retire once more, but 
they wouldn’t do it. They threw their 
rifles down in the streets, drew their trench 
knives, went into the houses and just 
cleaned up. They didn’t leave a man alive 
in that whole village, and when they came 
out they were mad clear through—every 
one of them. 

“You know there used to be a No Man’s 
Land out in front of the trenches. The 
Germans had a sort of unwritten law that 
we should not fire on them while they went 
out and washed their clothes on certain 
days of the week. When this Alabama 
bunch came in that ended No Man’s 
Land. ‘That’s all ours!’ they said, and it 
was while they stayed there—they took 
No Man’s Land off the map.” 

“The Algerians were troops who never 
took any prisoners,’ said another boy. 
“They simply cleaned up. The Germans 
never took any of the Algerians prisoners 
either, and I don’t think they took any of 
our negro soldiers prisoners, for they had 
something of the same reputation. When 
it came to cold steel the prisoner game 
never ran very strong.” 

“Some of those old-time troops used to 
run things pretty much their own way,” 
another added. ‘‘ We were all under orders 
about gas attacks. Some of the old French 
troops would stick a lighted candle up over 
the trench to see which way the wind was 
blowing. If it was blowing toward the 
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enemy they wouldn’t put on their gas 
masks, because it interfered with their 
playing cards. If the wind was coming 
toward their lines they might put on their 
masks. But they were their own judges 
about the direction and the velocity of the 
wind.” 

Private G , automobile-body painter 
by trade, thinks that he ean go back to his 
trade after his discharge, though he admits 
that he could stand up better if he had 
additional leg facilities. When I saw him he 
was making bead chains, making them well. 
He was busy all the time—a patient, cheer- 
ful young man who will make good any- 
where you put him. 

“It was a sniper got me,’”’ said G—— 
reminiscently, pausing for a while in his 
beadwork. ‘He shot me three times—the 
same man. He was not more than a hun- 
dred yards away from me, hid in a little 
hole. I never heard his rifle at all. I stood 
up to point back to where I thought there 
was a machine-gun nest, and just then one 
of his bullets took off the end of my finger. 
That hurt me like the devil—hurt me more 
than either one of my other wounds. You can 
see it is sort of healed over, but the end is 
gone. 

“ Just an instant after that he caught me 
again through one leg, and that dropped 
me. I should have thought that ought to 
have been enough for him, seeing I was 
down, but in my pain I threw up my other 
leg, doubling it at the knee. He cut loose 
at me a third time and shot me through 
that leg too. That put me down and i 
knew enough then not to move any more. 
I could not hear that man shoot at all, just 
feel the bullets hit me. I tried to get at my 
rifle, but I couldn’t. 

“He was some sniper, that Heinie. He 
had a little hole in the ground where he was 
working. Just about an hour after he got 
me he poked his head up a little to have a 
look round. One of our boys—I never knew 
his name—was laying for him and he 
plugged him square through the middle of 
the forehead. That fixed Heinie all right. 
We took his gun away from him after- 
ward. It was some sort of a special rifle— 
very light and very short, with a very smail 
bullet. I was awful sore on that man—I 
didn’t think he ought to have shot me when 
he saw I was down. But our fellows served 
him right. 

“T wish this leg was a little longer, be- 
cause when you are painting auto bodies 
you have to stand up a good deal. But 
still, I can paint bodies where that Heinie 
can’t. That’s the way it goes sometimes. 
Tf he hadn’t shot at me so much our fellows 
might not have located his nest. I’m here 
and he ain’t.” 


Citation Jack 


There is at this hospital a returned sol- 
dier commonly known as Citation Jack, 
because of the great number of medals and 
decorations which he wears. At the time of 
my visit Citation Jack was off on furlough, 
so I did not get to see him. One evening at 
the supper hour, however, in a room where 
some hundreds of men who could not well 
serve themselves cafeteria fashion were 
seated at table, my friend and I saw one 
nice-looking chap who put his crutches 
under the bench on which he sat engaged in 
a little boyish horseplay with his neighbor, 
who also was storing crutches at the time. 
This young soldier had three decorations on 
his breast, received from three different 
nations—the American Distinguished Serv- 
ice decoration, the British D. S. O. and 
the French Croix de Guerre with palm. He 
was a clean-featured, straight-nosed young 
chap with blue eyes, and had apparently 
not a care in the world other than that of 
getting a good helping of the evening’s 
stew. There he was—and there is his story 
for you to guess. I did not ask him about 
it, because I lacked the nerve. He passed 
out among hundreds of others whose feet 
thudded strangely on the corridor floors. 
These are the men who cannot serve them- 
selves at the cafeteria tables., 

“Here are two fine boys,” said one of the 
reconstruction aides, a splendid young 
woman who knows thousands of these 
soldiers by name. 

“T want you to talk to both of them. 
They are neighbors in the ward, and they’re 
both fine—no one ever heard a complaint 
from either of them. Did youever see such 
a smile in your life? 

“How are you, Tomaso?” she said as we 
approached one of the cots. Then aside to 
me she uttered again: “‘Did you ever see 
such a smile in your life?” 
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T never have. I cannot forget it. On the 
white pillow lay a massive, splendid head, 
the head of an old Roman, with black hair 
and great dark eyes and heavy brows. Be- 
neath the eyes there was a smile—a smile 
which lighted up all that end of the cot and 
that part of the room. Tomaso has splen- 
did white teeth and a wide mouth—indeed, 
is well organized for smiling. But besides 
these things he has a soul—a splendid man 
soul. All his face was wonderfully strong, 
yet uncomplaining, absolutely gentle. It 
was rather trying to see this great chap 
lying there with his leg fastened in the over- 
hanging Balkan frame, the pulley weight 
dragging at his injured limb to stretch it 
down to something like its original length. 

Tomaso is a machinist by trade and he 
says he is going back to his trade after he 
goes to school, in spite of his injured leg, 
because he can work a great deal with his 
hands. He is cheerful, confident—and al- 
ways he smiles. You never saw a smile like 
that in all your life, it is quite likely. And 
Tomaso—which is not his name—has been 
in bed for more than a year. 

Across the narrow aisle from Tomaso 
there was sitting up on his bed, in spite of 
the pulley weight, busy with some beads, 
which he was working into one of the belts 
and bands for which he has fame among the 
nurses, a young man whom we shall call 


“He's fine,” whispered the nurse in my 
ear. “Never complains. Always patient 
andalwaysbusy. Hedoes beautiful things.” 


The Montana Club 


W was a man of spare build and 
large frame, with rather large hands. You 
would not pick him for a bead worker, but 
he is of the sort that always must be busy, 
and you can’t very well take an ax and a 
cord of wood to bed with you when your 
foot is in a Balkan frame and your leg is 
always going to be two inches short, do the 
best you can. W. was a farmer before 
he went to war. Just now he is doing beads 
and waiting for his leg to knit. It’s another 
case of those splintered bones which are so 
slow and hard to assemble. Sometimes the 
surgeons graft in an entirely new piece of 
bone to make up the deficit in the thigh 
bone—they do all sorts of wonderful things 
with men like W——. 

“Well, friend,” said I, “what are you 
going to do when they let you go?” 

He smiled quietly and showed me the 
pile of books at the head of his bed—higher 
arithmetic, algebra and all that sort of 
thing, on which he works when he is not 
busy with the little colored beads. 

“T’m going to school when I get out,” 
said he. ‘It isn’t so hard to farm in these 
days of machinery, but first I want to go to 
school.” 

One night at the hospital they asked me 
to attend the meeting of the Montana Club, 
a little organization of some fifty-five men 
all of whom went into the service from 
Montana. The aides told me the boys 
wanted me to say something to them at 
their meeting. I stood by the door as they 
came in, some thirty of them—a long line, 
not of swaggering soldier boys marching in 
thumping unison, but a long, long line of 
wheel chairs and wheel beds on which men 
sat or lay. They hold their little meetings 
in this way, and elect their officers, and have 
their entertainments, and get ready to go 
back home, each fellow helping the other 
fellow all he can. 

I talked with the president of the Mon- 
tana Club as he sat in his wheel chair in 
the big cafeteria hall where they usually 
meet. His face was drawn a little bit with 
the suffering, his forehead cleanly out- 
lined under his dark hair, his dark eye 
astonishingly clear and direct. You must 


> know that in speaking with any one of 


these men you are not speaking with a 
man whose sole stock in trade is a per- 
sonal injury. He does not put that for- 
ward, does not ask you to notice it. But 
when the thing comes up to be mentioned 
he speaks of it with perfect calmness and 
with a strongly philosophical, detached sort 
of interest. 

“You see my leg is stiff,’ said he after a 
time. “I can’t bend it very much. There 
were splinters of the bone in the thigh, and 
it knit soft, as those thigh wounds so often 
do. They walked me round to get friction 
on the ends of the splinters and set up bone 
growth. The bone is getting harder now. 
I guess I’ll get a joint in my knee somehow 
when that bone in the thigh has knitted 
strong. I hope I will get all right so I can 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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The Glidden Company maintains a_ service 
department that is capable of determining the 
proper finishing schedule for any type of indus- 
trial work. Write, wire or telephone our Industrial 
Department today for a conference. 


ght the enemy overseas. 

Don’t think that the fire is gone out of 
se young men. One thin chap on a 
eel couch, sitting up in his bed robe, 
de a better talk to the Montana Club 
im you will hear most men make at a 
‘dlecture. He talked straight American- 
1 to them. 

‘Show me any of these people who are 
‘eatening to overthrow this govern- 
nt,” said he—‘‘just let any of these 
Micals pull any of their stuff where one 
this crowd can hear—and then see what 


’re going to hold it.” 

Whatever the faint hearts in the business 
rld may be, one thing is sure—the fifty- 
e members of the Montana Club, many 
them due to limp through life, many of 
bm condemned to continuous suffering, 
not of the quitting type. They are not 
faten. Self-pity is the last thought in the 
of any one of them. I have got to say 


it down on paper so that everybody else 
uld feel it—the inspiration, the uplift of 
ese indomitable human souls, all of them 
Nt to the test and all of them triumphant 
er the worst disaster. Don’t ever let 
yurself complain again, you who have not 
jiown what these men have known. 


The Exploits of Joe 


“You've got to see Joe,” said the head 
ise to me in the morning. ‘‘He’ll be 
ndering round all over the shop and 
4w’ll meet him somewhere. He doesn’t 
k English so very well, but he’s a whole 
ow all by himself.” 


ector and I were walking down one of 
e long corridors when all at once there 
ssed a short, swart little man, with an 
describable swagger which made him 
ok two or three feet taller than he was. 
“Hold on, Joe,” said my companion, 
we want to talk to you.” 
My friend nudged me in the side in warn- 
g to let Joe alone for a while until he got 
arted. 
Joe is Italian, of the sort some folk call 
ago, or Wop. It is difficult to understand 
is English, but impossible to resist his 
nile, his shrug, his gestures. Joe has 
mperament. He is an artist. He has 
hagination. He has genius. Moreover, 
_spite of all these facts Joe is a real fight- 
ig man. If you understand the bayonet 
purself you can see that Joe understands 
pont. It was of the bayonet that he 
d 


ed. 
Translating Joe freely, the best day that 
2 ever had with the boches was the one 


*uesome encounters with great detail. If 
ie field director’s eyes were somewhat 
septical Joe didnot mind, but wentright on. 
It seemed that not only did Joe kill 
ghteen boches that day with the bayonets, 
i single combat, but toward evening of the 
ume day, while mopping up some machine- 
un nests, he took prisoner eighteen addi- 
onal Germans, whom he herded to the 
rar. He himself was carrying one of the 
rench Chauchat rifles, or portable ma- 
hine guns. It seemed that by some acci- 
ent or other after he got back of our lines 
barrage came up behind, and Joe received 
wound in his hip, which he thought was 
oing to put him out of business. That 
peant that his eighteen prisoners would 


It came out that way. The assistant field. 
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escape, which would never do. Accord- 
ingly, with great presence of mind, he 
unlimbered the Chauchat while the eight- 
een prisoners were walking ahead of him 
and killed them all to the last man, thus 
preventing their escape. 

You should note the nonchalance, the 
sang-froid of Joe as he said that it was not 
his best day, perhaps, but not so bad. He 
explained that from his childhood he had 
been accustomed to carry a knife with a 
long blade. In any frontal attack where 
single combat was a possible thing he threw 
away his rifle and, taking his bayonet in 
one hand and his trusty knife in the other, 
waded in for his missionary work in making 
good Germans. I could not keep track of 
all that he killed, but felt that the day he 
killed thirty-six could not have been a very 
good one for him. Joe only smiled and 
spread out his hands. 

I asked him if he ever got hit himself. 
“‘Nine-a time,” he said, smiling. I pitied 
him for the length of time that must have 
kept him in bed. 

‘“‘Well,” said he, “I got-a the nine 
operate.” 

“You see,’’ said the field.director to me, 
“Joe sort of runs to nine and multiples of 
nine—in wounds, operations and every- 
thing else. That’s how he came to get the 
thirty-six Germans in one day, I suppose. 
Maybe he sometimes gets his numerals 
mixed. 

“‘One thing is sure, he has got two cita- 
tions—one regimental and one Croix de 
Guerre with palm.” 

I asked Joe if this was the case. 

“Sure,” he said. ag 


Choosing a Wife 


You should see the air with which Joe 
squared his shoulders and pushed back on 
his head the officer’s cap, which at the time 
he was wearing, along with a flannel shirt 
and spiral putties. 

I had heard something about Joe’s ad- 
ventures in other fields and now in pre- 
tended ignorance asked him why he was 
not married. 

“Sure, I get a-marry—I get a-marry 
right away,” he said. “I gotta da girl fif- 
teen year old.” 

“Why, Joe,’ I said to him, “only fifteen 
years old? Why don’t you marry someone 
round your own age?”’ 

“No-no-no!”’ he said, shaking his head. 
“T catch-a da young-a girl—she not know-a 
so much. Suppose-a I catch da girl twent’ 
year old, twent’-five-a year old, she got-a 
maybe a hundred love’.” 

Some philosopher, Joe, if you ask me, 
and some warrior also, if you ask him. The 
field director and I had to pull out of this 
engagement and find a place to laugh. I 
learned that Joe’s story with certain varia- 
tions is staple among the wards. But, 
smiling and laughing though he is, Joe was 
a fighting man—one of that regiment whose 
colonel said, when they came back from the 
Front one day: “‘I’ll never allow any man to 
call those boys Wops again.” 

“You must see Hopkins now,” said my 
companion. 

So we saw Hopkins, one of the most be- 
loved among the nurses of all the patients, 
because he is so wonderful in his fortitude. 
I found Hopkins, as we will call him, sitting 
up in bed, a nurse massaging a leg which 
was shrunken to little more than skin and 
bone below the knee. The foot was bent 
down rigidly, the toes clenched. The nurse 
tried to straighten them, tried to relieve 
some of the pain in them; for though Hop- 
kins cannot move that leg at all it has 
feeling below the ankle and above the 
knee. Hopkins is one of the Montana 
Club and so I knew something about his 
case. An exploding shell broke his back in 
two places. 

“They’ve taken eight splinters out of my 
spine now,” he said to me quietly, ‘‘and I 
want them to try again, for I know there’s 
a bone pressing on that nerve somewhere 
which makes me helpless on this side. 
Look at that leg.” 

He sat up in bed, his eye bright, his skin 
clear, the fire of his soul unquenched. They 
had asked about as much of his splendid 
body as can be asked. Only eight days 
previous he had undergone an operation 
for appendicitis. His nurse told me that 
his long lying in one position in bed had 
afflicted him with those bedsores which are 
the curse of hospital life. But she and 
Hopkins quietly talked over a method by 
which they were going to turn him over on 
his face and build up a sort of frame and a 
set of cushions so that the injured back 
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would not be hurt and so that the helpless 
hips could get a rest and be healed. 

Of all the men I saw in the hospital I 
seem to remember Hopkins as clearly as 
any. So very much had happened to him, 
and he was so splendid—so absolutely 
splendid. 

I could not with any propriety write 
these things here were it not for the lesson 


which they teach, the lesson of a splendid ° 


human fortitude, the indomitableness of 
the human soul. 

And always I want to say, over and over 
again, that men like these must not be 
forgotten; that they do not want pity; 
that they do not want charity; that, they 
do not want praise. But they do want a 
chance—and they do want to be remem- 
bered. 

“We'll see an Indian,” said the field 
assistant as we went into another room, 
where all the men were lying on their cots. 
“About all the cases in here are grafting 
cases—bone grafting or skin grafting. 
Here’s our boy.” 

I looked down into the broad face and 
beady eyes of a genuine Indian, who looked 
at me quietly, his face immobile. 

“How do you do, son?” I said to him. 
“Tet me guess what tribe you belong to. 
You’re Choctaw, aren’t you?” 

My Indian smiled and shook his head. 


“‘Winnebago-French,” he said. He looked’ 


to be a full-blood, but I had guessed him 
wrong. He asked me if I had ever been in 
Oklahoma, and I told him I had been all 
over that country, so we had quite a visit. 
He had been down there, too, and has rela- 
tives who. own oil. lands and are very 
wealthy. We had quite a talk about these 
rich Osages and Cherokees before I shook 
hands with my Indian boy to say good-by. 

“‘Can’t use left hand,” said he, smiling. 
“He’s fast.” Sure enough, his left hand, 
the palm of which had been torn away, was 
bandaged fast to the lower part of his body. 
After a time they will cut a perfectly good 
palm for his hand out of his body, and it 
will grow up again. My Indian says he is 
going back to work again. When I asked 
him if he wanted to go to war again he 
smiled and shook his head. He is a model 
patient and no one has ever heard him 
complain. 

There was another arm in a tight band- 
age across a man’s chest not far away, a 
bright and cheerful Kansas face above it— 
a face somewhat ridged in scars, clear up to 
the edge of the nose. S was not bowled 
over in a frontal, but had the misfortune to 
be run down by a truck, which crushed his 
right leg and his right arm and nearly 
mashed in that side of his head. He says he 
will soon be out. 


In the Amputation Ward 


“But just look at those two fellows over 
there,” he said to me. “They’re just back 
from the operating room—bone grafting, 
both of them. That’ll hurt them like the 
dickens for quite a while yet, but you see I 
don’t hurt at all any more now. I’m all 
right.” 

‘A tall, spare man sat up in a chair and 
talked pleasantly with us—Randall of the 
Australians. He was a runner—that is to 
say, a dispatch bearer. They got his part- 
ner and almost got him one day. Randall 
weaves baskets with one hand to-day. He 
talks with quiet appraisal of all the military 
operations which he saw. Among these 
men you do not see smiles or forced gayety. 
When a man smiles he does so naturally— 
most of them I found to be quiet, grave, 
serious. 1 did not see one sniveler, hardly 
one kicker among all the many that I 
talked with. They are wasting no time in 
useless things, these men, but getting ready 


to do something in the future. Randall, an’ 


American who joined the Australians and 
saw life and death face to face, is quiet, 
unagitated, calm. 

“Harrison—we'll go see Harrison now,” 
said my guide. 

So we found Harrison—which is not his 
name—sitting up in bed playing cribbage 
with the nurse. Harrison has a skull 
bandage all over his head, held in place by 
strips of tape which come down the sides. 
His was a head wound and hence a head 
operation. He is paralyzed on the right 
side. He can think perfectly, but he can 
talk only very slowly. He knows what he 
wants to say, but he can’t say it. So the 
nurse and the director, who know him per- 
fectly, always say the words which they 
know he wants to-say, and then he can say 
them over. He is a big, fine-looking chap, 
who has been in bed for a long time and is 
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one of the most beloved patients in the 
wards. He has great dark eyes which look 
at you straight.. And he plays cards with 
one hand. And he ean talk—if first the 
nurse says for him what he wants to say. 
You see, he forgets. 

Well, are you going to forget Harrison? 

We went into another room, what they 
call the amputation ward, where there are 
only men who have lost one or more limbs. 
For some reason this seems to be a sort of 
center of discontent, because there are a 
few bad actors in that room—the com- 
mandant calls them the only Bolsheviks 
about the place. I saw two poker games 
going on. In one of them there were six 
men playing, using the extension rack of 
one of the wheel chairs, along which lay all 
that was left of the legs of the man who sat 
in the chair. There was a blanket spread 
down, making a sort of table. The man 
who owned the chair was leaning forward. 
There were five other men sitting round 
this crude table, and under it there was not 
one complete pair of legs. They seemed to 
be busy and absorbed in the national pas- 
time. It is a game which is played for 
keeps in many of the wards. Winnings of 
one hundred, three hundred, five hundred 
dollars of an evening have been known in 
games where there was not a single sound 
man holding a hand. 


On a Manhood Basis 


TI crossed the room and had a talk with a 
man who was sitting up on his cot—a man 
of splendid torso and tremendous arms—I 
felt his arm and he had the muscles of a 
prize fighter. His face was large-featured, 
heavy, strong, his eyes dark and deep-set. 
This man had been a miner out in Iowa, 
but he thought he could never mine any 
more. , 

i union won’t let me mine now,” he 
said. 

Both his legs were off, one above the 
knee. This man had been allowed to go out to 
his people in Iowa, but he was a restless and 
turbulent soul. One day out in Des Moines 
he went A. W. O. L.—which means absent 
without leave—abandoning his wheel chair 
in a shop, and got a stranger to help him on 
a train. You would not think that a man 
with both his legs off could run away, but 
that is what he did—not only once but 
more than once. The field director and the 
commandant in charge and the assistant 
field director all said that this man was 
hard to handle, was a trouble maker among 
others of the boys in his ward. About a 
dozen of these, all amputation cases, made 
more trouble than all the rest of the hos- 
pital, they said. 

On the suggestion of the assistant direc- 
tor I talked with this man for a while, but 
he was on his guard and would not cut 
loose. He said nonchalantly that he was 
all right enough and that he thought he 
would go to school after he got out of the 
hospital. He had told the attendant that 
he didn’t ever intend to work any more, 
but he was going to live on his disability 
money. His spirit was so altogether differ- 
ent from that of practically every other 
man with whom [ talked that his case 
seems worth notice. There is a little anti- 
Army talk in the ward§, some anti-English 
feeling, a little resentment against the uni- 
versal military training, a touch of insub- 
ordination here and there; but for the 
most part a visitor to this institution car- 
ries away the impression of a marvelous 
fortitude, a marvelous patience, a wonder- 
ful acceptance of hard fate, a splendid 
exhibition of what the human heart can be 
in adversity and a resolute disposition to 
get back into the old game of making a 
living. 

At times during my wanderings almost 
at will throughout the different wards of 
this great hospital I would go into the 
office of Field Director Otis, of the Red 
Cross work, who has general charge of the 
hospital so far as the Red Cross operations 
are concerned—a very good man for this 
work. Mr. Otis told me what I had already 
found out for myself. 

“Tt isn’t sympathy we want here or 
pity,” said he. “This whole thing is on a 
manhood basis. We’re not wasting any 
time on the past now, but looking ahead. 
We’re trying to fit these men for their life 
after they leave the service. They’re get- 
ting the best care we know how to give 
them, and the training is what we think 
will be the best possible for life after they 
have left here. But they’re fine—fine, I 
tell you.” 

(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Explaining Public Confidence 
in Keen Kutter Tools an 


The appreciation of skilled workmen, who use Keen Kutter 
tools is principally due to the fact that these tools represent 
more than fifty years of effort by master craftsmen. 


In no other way, than through years of development of the finest 
designs and materials,can such tools as Keen Kutter be produced. 


So completely must Keen Kutter goods measure up to your 
most exacting demands, that if any Keen Kutter article fails 
to give absolute satisfaction, you may have it replaced or get 
your money back without question. 


The same exceptional service that you have had from some 
particular Keen Kutter tool or piece of cutlery is guaranteed 
_ you in any other Keen Kutter article you may buy. 


In addition to the superiority of Keen Kutter materials and work- 
manship are such noteworthy features as the solid frog in the 
plane, which prevents ‘‘chattering, and the zig-zag tangs which 
prevent the handles of Keen Kutter farming tools from ever 
coming loose. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


““The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE 1s forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered —E. C. Simmons. 


Drawing shows cut-away 
or cross section view of the 
Keen Kutter zig-zag tang. 


The Keen Kutter zig-zag 
or serpentine tang is so 
shaped and so solidly im- 
bedded in the handles of 
Keen Kutter farming tools 
that a Keen Kutter handle 


will never come loose. 
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The frog of the Keen 
Kutter plane solidly 
supports the blade all 
the way down to the 
bed of the plane. This 
feature prevents vibra- 
tion or ‘‘chattering’’ 


of the blade 
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Chapter 4 


The Story of KRYPTOK Glasses 


“Wait just a minute, till I change 
my glasses—just a minute—plague 
take these glasses! That’s all I do— 
change from one pair to the otherl’’ 


OU ought to wear KRYPTOK Glasses, as I do. Then 
you would never again have to change from reading 
to distance glasses. 


You do not suspect it, but my eyes, too, need help for both 
near and farvision. And KRYPTOKS, the Invisible Bifocals, 
(pronounced Crip-tocks) give me exactly that help. I’m 
wearing KRYPTOKS now, but you cannot distinguish 
them from single vision glasses. 


For several years I used reading glasses only. And they 
bothered me—taking them off and putting them on every 
time I changed my vision from near to far or from far 
to near. 


Yet this bother was as nothing compared with the bother 
given me by two pairs of glasses, one for near and one for 
far vision. It was change, change, change, all day long 
from one pair to the other. 


When I tried ordinary bifocals I found that the conspic- 
uous line or seam across their lenses made me look old. 


You can imagine how glad I was to find KRYPTOKS. They 
end all the bother of taking off and putting on glasses. 
Yet I can see near and far with equal clearness. And 
because you cannot detect the slightest trace even of line 
or seam, no one knows that I wear bifocals. 


* * * 


Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. They 
are, of course, sold only upon the advice or prescription of 
the oculist, optometrist or optician. Write for descriptive 
booklet. Please give the name of your optical specialist. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Concluded from Page 167) 

I did not ask the field director why he 
kept on in the Red Cross, but it was the 
same reason which brought his assistant 
director there after he had left the service. 

“T didn’t feel as though I was quite 
through,” hesaid tome. ‘‘Evenarich man 
who does nothing is no good these days. I 
came here because I wanted to do some- 
thing for somebody else.” 

The field director and I went in to see 
Col. William Bispham, commandant of the 
hospital, a clean-cut, upstanding regular- 
army officer who looks on these boys as his 
own sons. We had quite a talk together, 
and the commandant was so good as to 
give his approval on the series of interviews 
with the men whom I met. He thought it 
would be a good thing for the outside world 
to know something of the sort of human 
material there is among these men who got 
the worst that war could bring them, and 
were doing the best they could to take their 
place again in civil life. 

“There’s a splendid salvage here,” he 
said—‘‘a splendid salvage in humanity, in 
good citizenship, in good human life. What 
we are trying to do is worth more to a man 
than any cash he could be paid. Suppose 
we gave six’months’ pay or a year’s pay or 
ten thousand dollars in cash to one of these 
man and turned him loose—that’s not what 
I call getting the salvage. There are better 
ways. We have regular schools here. A 
man can get almost any kind of an educa- 
tion he wants. He doesn’t have to do it 
unless he likes, but if he wants to go to 
school here he can. He can get an aca- 
demic start and go quite a way in language; 
he can get a good practical commercial 
education or he can get a technical training 
in any one of a great many lines of civilian 
work—mechanics, electricity, commercial 
art, and all that sort of thing. 

“Now after these men get out they’ve 
got their hardest fight to make, of course. 
This has been their home for a long while; 
some of them have been here for a year, 
thirteen months, fourteen months. Due to 
their condition, everything has pretty much 
been done for them. When they get out 
against the real thing in actual life and 
realize what their handicap is it’s going to 
be hard for them; without any doubt or 
question, I know that. 

“What I want to say is that the civic 
community ought to keep up this rehabili- 
tation work. If these boys of ours can 
continue vocational training in their own 
states after they get out of here, that’s 
better for them than any payment in cash 
they could possibly have. When we dis- 
charge a man he’s gone from us and we 
can’t watch after him any more. But his 
state ought to watch after him. His state 
ought to take him in hand, ought to do 
something for him, ought to remember 
him—not just pension him, but help him to 
help himself.” 


Self: Pity the Fatal Ailment 


“What I want to make plain is that the 
best pension a man can get from the Gov- 
ernment is a chance to take care of himself, 
make a living for himself. Charity never 
helped anybody. Pity never helped any- 
body. Self-pity is the worst thing that can 
happen to a man. When he gets in that 
frame of mind he’s done. I'll leave it to 
you if you’ve found any of that sort of 
thing here. 

“T want to tell you that the personnel of 
this Army was the best in the world! You 
couldn’t beat it on the firing line and you 
can’t beat it here. What you see here is not 
a collection of cripples, but a collection of 
splendid American men—young men who 
have done the best they could for their 
country and who are now going to do the 
best they can for themselves. 

“Forget them?” Thecommandant waved 
a hand. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘that’s not pos- 
sible.” 

I am not trying to write a story about a 
hospital. I hold no brief for vocational 
training. I am not trying to write a general 
story or to preach a general sermon. This 
is not my story at all, but the story of our 
men. I have been trying only to tell as 
nearly accurately as I could what I saw 
and what these men said to me. The man 
who would go to a place like that for the 
sake of its gruesomeness, for the sake of its 
thrills, is not fit to stand on army leather 
and he is not fit to write. 

But it is of no use to go to such a place 
and to gloss over any of the truth. What 
can one do to convey the picture of Fort 
Sheridan Hospital, where three thousand 
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fighting men are going on with their fight— 
over the top every morning, every hour and 
every minute, many of them? One pictur 
comes to my mind which perhaps will do 
for all of them. I wonder if I can make 
anyone see it. 

There was one man in our town who sat 
for a year looking down. He sat in his 
chair with his head drooped a little bit, and 
he did not move. They would do things 
for him, help him all they could, and he 
would obey all he could, patiently, dumbly. 
But as soon as they left him he would drop 
back into that attitude, silent and motion- 
less, looking down. His mind apparent 
was a blank. He was a victim of sh 
shock and had been under treatment al- 
most a year. 


The Brushzand-Color Cure 


There was one nurse of keen intelligence 
who had heard that this man at one time 
had been an artist. One day she went to 
him as he sat in the chair, his head hanging 
down, his eyes gazing steadily at the blanket 
that covered him. She had in her hand a 
piece of drawing board, a few little brushes, 
some cakes of paint, different colors. She 
put these in his lap. She picked up one of his 
lifeless hands and put a little brush into it, 
rubbed it about on the paint block, moved 
his hand a little, to and fro, across the 
cardboard. q 

There was no look of intelligence on the 
dead man’s face as he sat there. He was 
gone, he was dead—his past was all wiped 
out. He had gained that oblivion whieh 
some men say is all that life comes to. But 
they do not know. ; 

The nurse took away her fingers from 
those of the dead man. The dead hand 
began to move across the paper, marks 
were left behind the little brush. The hand 
began to move mechanically, here and 
there. The nurse thought his eyes followed 
his fingers. 

The next day the nurse came back and 
put the colors and brushes and the paper in 
the dead man’s lap again, and again took 
his fingers in hers. And again his hand 
began to.move backward and forward, a 
little more, she thought—she was sure! — 

In a few days the dead man began to 
draw. Light came into his eyes. He 
watched the things which his hands were 
doing, curiously, as though they belonged 
to someone else. But now, little by little, 
his soul came back to him from some far-off 
No Man’s Land, wherever it had been. He 
began to live again, began to remember 
what he had been—began to work once 
more. From that time on he mended with 
great rapidity. ; , 

By mere association of ideas—or shall we 
not rather say by mere power of the splen- 
did faith of those who wanted him to be 
himself again?—this man’s mind and nerv- 
ous system came back to him. He began 
to paint as he used to paint before he went 
into the service; he was a portrait painter 
at one time. They say you may see several 
of his portraits now, done since he came to 
life again. 

He is going back to work after a while, 
going to be a man again. And he was 
dead. He was in oblivion. 

To me that man represents the whole 
story of the soldier—more, the whole stor 
of war and of peace again, peace of so mu 
cost, albeit—the swift season of terror and 
anguish, the long season of gloom and 
despair, the bitterness of resentment against 
fate; and then, after a time, the slow, slow 
renewal of the old ambition in him, in us 
all—in a stricken country, even—to live 
and to survive, to prevail—the fanning up 
of that mysterious unconquerable spark of 
life, so very hard to quench, so very won- 
derful and beautiful in its indomitablenegs. 

These are men who never gave up an inch 
before or after the armistice. So I think 
that after a while there will be three thou- 
sand fine young men of our town go back to 
home and work and self-support. They go 
back to communities and commonwealths 
which they do not ask to pity them, do not 
even ask to help them. As to that, what do 
you think? : 

This is what the war seems to-day in 
our town. Is it not much the same in 
yours? And can you forget? If you can, if 
you do, then there is no hope either for you 
or for this country, and there is no such 
thing as a real religion in the world, and 
there is nothing to the dream of another 
life after this, and you and I are no more 
than part of a pack of soulless wolves. But 
Ido not think that, I can not believe that, 
of the people in our town or in yours. 
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OTOR TRUCKS 
OLVE TERMINAL PROBLEM 


3 (Continued from Page 23) 
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close to the river. I say “used to their closing hour, four-thirty, but they 
lvisedly, for these quaint and ancient would not reach the downtown stations 
og have to-day all but entirely disap- until early evening, some hours after the 
from the downtown heart of Cin- LCL cars for that day had all been closed 
i. In their place the motor truck and sealed and sent merrily on their way 
hown its ubiquitous self. And in toward their destinations. At the best the 
yf the 115 horse-drawn open trucks— stuff they carried would make the through 
nglish cousins would call them lor- outbound ears of the second day. At the 
ave come fifteen efficient modern worst they might make the cars of the 
m gasoline trucks. The mules and fourth or the fifth day—while impatient 
yrses have been turned out to pas- shippers began to burn the telegraph wires 
Nor is this all: A good many of with all their woes. 

ttle switching engines that used to To-day the freight from those outlying 
‘he local transfer cars—in the par- substations, at Brighton, Ivorydale, Nor- 
lof the business, trap cars—from one wood, Oakley and Sixth Street, Storrs, 
freight house to another or from the Covington and Newport, is leaving them 
:tions in various outlying industrial at their closing hours and going out from 
ins of the Cincinnati district have been the main downtown freight stations that 
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ad for service elsewhere, with a vast 
+ in men and in money. 

ore we come to the detailed method 
ich these fifteen motor-truck chassis 
ling operated consider for a longer mo- 
the peculiar topographical layout of 
anati. On that narrow shelf of flats 
inh between the high hills and the 


hors 


in which the older portion of the city 

tly built are situate most of its in- 
‘ies. There it is that its business life 
ts, There it is then that its railroad 
nnals have also been centered since 
the locomotive poked its way down to 
flanks of the Ohio, and since have ex- 
1»d to almost every square inch of 
:able territory. To the east end of this 
cand narrow strip come the Panhandle 

of the Pennsylvania system, the 
uville and Nashville’s main stem and 
:Jorfolk and Western Railroad. At 
Labels end are grouped the Kentucky 
nal division of the Louisville and 
<ville, the Queen and Crescent lines 
t2 Southern system, the Baltimore and 
i) reaching east, north and west on four 
prtant stems, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
d:he Big Four lines. 
Te volume of traffic which these lines 
1, into Cincinnati and take out of her 
yded heart is vast indeed—and growing 
>. ly year by year. Not only is the local 
ie a thing to be reckoned in many thou- 
13 of tons, but the fact that there are 
railroad bridges there across the 
\i—each carrying at least one important 
righ route to the South—means a vast 
1int of through freight to go through 
a gateway, and much of it there to be 
usferred; which further complicates the 
ution. 


| Saving a Day With Trucks 


i 
lore than all these things, the steady 
cth of the city has meant a constant 
jand for addition to her railroad facil- 
¢; addition that, because of the recent 
f-ulties in railroad finance as well as the 
rble topographical difficulties of the 
innati situation, has not kept pace 
ii the recent growth of the city. For- 
itely a good deal of this recent growth 
been away from rather than close to 
»zivie heart.. New factories have sprung 
»n new industrial districts well to the 
»h and the northwest of the older 
yions of the town. In order to accom- 
«ate the smaller concerns of these sec- 
cs—Brighton, Ivorydale and Norwood 
1f among them—the competing rail- 
ls which threaded them opened up 
\:tation freight houses in each of them. 
ise served concerns not large enough or 
enough to have their own private 
igs. In order to give these industries 
benefits of the same through-car serv- 
«for LCL—through-package freight— 
uness that downtown business houses 
nvyed they were, in final analysis, served 
ythe downtown freight houses. The 
ances from these substations—three 
i to eight or ten miles—were, of 
rse, quite out of the question for the 
«e-drawn lorries. So it became the 
tee there, as in other widespread met- 
dlitan cities, to load package freight in 
] box cars and send these in the convoy 
{ switch engine to the downtown station, 
pre space was required for their spotting 
j. unloading, and a confounded situation 
i bly confounded. 
n practice these trap cars with 
ir outbound freight would leave the out- 
ig substations each afternoon soon after 


same evening—almost without a miss. The 
shipper smiles. And as in the case of the 
LCL freight to be transferred from one 
railroad to another at Cincinnati, great 
time, money and temper are saved. Effi- 
ciency is gained. The reason why? Let me 
haste to answer. 

Gentlemen, the motor truck has come 
into railroad-terminal service and there 
found a field peculiarly if not exclusively its 
own; and because the Cincinnati experi- 
ment has passed the stages of mere experi- 
mental trials and doubtings, because there 
in that fine old town at the double bend of 
the Ohio a real progress step in transporta- 
tion has been taken, that is not only of 
actual value to it to-day but of potential 
value to every other big town in America 
to-morrow—let us go a little more closely 
into its workings. Let us begin by calling 
to the witness chair Mr. J. J. Schultz, 
president and general manager of the 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company, 
himself a railroad operating man of long 
experience. 


Standardized Truck Service 


Mr. Schultz tells us quickly how, a little 
more than than two and a half years ago, 
the experiment began, in the badly over- 
crowded downtown freight station of the 
Big Four, just south of and adjoining the 
equally badly crowded Central Union— 
passenger—Station. It was a simple enough 
plant then—two motor truck chassis bought 
on credit from a Cleveland concern, and 
twelve cage bodies, worked out through the 
ingenuity of a local blacksmith. These 
were placed in service between the main 
freight house of the Big Four and one or 
two of the outlying substations. 

The success of the plan was almost im- 
mediate. The two trucks went scurrying 
back and forth all day long, picking up 
and depositing the loaded bodies, until the 
other railroad men at Cincinnati began to 
realize that H. A. Worcester, the big Van- 
derbilt operating man and general mana- 
ger of the Big Four, had scored sort of a 
beat on them. Then they began to look 
into the motor-truck proposition on their 
own; with the direct result that to-day 
every freight house in Cincinnati except 
one is equipped for handling standardized 
motor-truck bodies on and off standardized 
motor trucks. And that one exception—the 
Norfolk and Western terminal—only awaits 
the completion of a new freight house be- 
fore adopting the scheme. 

In transfer freight the scheme, briefly 
stated, is this: A box car, filled with less- 
than-carload stuff, bound for different roads 
south of the Ohio, comes rolling down from 
Pittsburgh into the Panhandle freight house, 
there at the east end of the Cincinnati 
congested district. The freight-house crews 
make quick work of unloading it. The 
package stuff that it held goes rolling across 
the deck of the In House and without 
rehandling into one of two or three of a 
row of huge packing boxes that stand 
awaiting it. These look like the small goods- 
wagons of the French or the English rail- 
ways, and are in reality the new type of 
standardized red-and-gray motor bodies of 
the Motor Terminals Company. One is 
destined for the freight house of the main 
division of the L. & N., another for the 
Kentucky Central division of the same 
system, a third for the Queen and Crescent. 
An average of four and a half tons is 
stored away in each of them, the waybills 
are placed in an envelope for the driver, the 
box is then fastened and sealed like the 
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“The tinkle of tea things” 


T has always seemed to me the pleasant- 

est and most restful spot of the day— 

this hour “between the dark and the day- 
light’ —tea-time. 


The soft shadows, the cheerful hum of conversa- 
tion, the sun’s rays reflected in the little pools of 
light on the silver—all together seem to fill me with 
a sense of tranquillity and well-being. 


To be pouring at my own tea, using my own 
china and my lovely set of Wallace Silver, is so 
wonderful. 


And it’s most satisfying to realize that everything, 
down to the minutest detail, is correct. Those little 
niceties that I had always taken for granted but 
did not know how to actually manage, I looked up 
in the Wallace Hostess Book. I suppose I really 
owe my success as a hostess to that trusted book, 
for it has given me the confidence and ease that 
I’ve always believed is the most necessary part of 
entertaining.* 


The Teaspoons— $3.25 the half dozen 
Dessert Forks— 6.00 the half dozen 
Dessert Knives— 10.50 the half dozen 
Combinations in Chests— $35.00 and up 

Guaranteed without time limit. 


*The Wallace Hostess Book, written by Winnifred S. Fales, a recognized authority on 
social matters, tells in text and pictures just what every woman needs to know to give 
her assurance on all occasions and to win admiration as a hostess. Profusely illustrated 
Sent postpaid for 30c. in stamps or silver. 
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Silk is made than the apanese 
Bure Silk yarn From which is 
woven Sverwear osierxy. 
in the Finished work its Fine- 
ness is enhanced by that 
Snugness-at-the-ankle which 
iS typical of Gverwear, both 
Silk and bisle EChreadayn 
Wade for each member of the Farnihy. 


ade in Wilwaukee by the 
Sverwear *Hosiery » Go, 
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door of a regular box car in’ service, “The 
freight-house boss moves toward his tele- 
phone. Presto—a motor chassis pulls 
alongside the Panhandle freight house. 

“Ready for the Queen and Crescent,” 
the driver shouts cheerily in. 

But before he receives his loaded box and 
the waybills there is one to be delivered. An 
overhead crane running upon a track grabs 
the box, swings it. clear of the ‘chassis and 
places it upon one side of the freight-house 
deck. From the other it picks up the loaded 
box for the Queen and Crescent and, 
almost as quickly as it can be told here, 
deposits it upon the emptied chassis. The 
driver yells a good-by and the truck is 
off, to be replaced almost instantly with 
another, with a transfer load to be deliv- 
ered and one to be taken for one of the 
other freight houses. 

“Our dispatcher allows five minutes to 
unload a body and to load on another,” 
says Mr. Schultz. “It’s a lot more than 
sufficient time.” 

“What dispatcher?” we ask Mr. Schultz. 

He explains in some detail. The rail- 
roads, which keep a careful supervising 
oversight of the workings of the plan, have 
installed at their own expense a skilled 
train dispatcher who, at a desk and tele- 
phone switchboard in a quiet downtown 
corner, directs the exact operations of each 
of the terminal company’s fifteen trucks. 
Through his direct phone lines to each 
freight house and substation he keeps tab 
upon the comings and the goings of the 
drivers, as well as a complete and perma- 
nent record of their work, and can quickly 
meet emergencies of every sort, instantly 
adjusting the service to the needs that are 
thrust upon it. Time is money, and time 
counts. 

“We are handling this stuff across town 
to the Queen and Crescent in just four- 
teen minutes to the average,” explains Mr. 
Schultz. “And here is where the average 
was just two days and fourteen hours; the 
actual practice often from eight to ten 
days. Some percentage of gain.” 

A seemingly incredible percentage, Mr. 
Schultz. Yet here are the records before 
our eyes, which prove the statement. He 

seems to know what he is talking about. 

“Take that run from the Brighton sub- 
station down to the main freight house of 
the Big Four in the old days,”’ he adds, 
“Second night out from the main station, 
in a through LCL car—in theory only. Do 
you know what it took them in average 
practice with that trap car? “An average of 
thirty-six hours—that’s according to the 
records. And our motor trucks make that 
run in thirty minutes. But because they 
haul an average load of but 4.37 tons, as 
against an average load of nine tons in the 
trap car, we must, in order to be entirely 
fair, take that into consideration in a com- 
parative reckoning, and say that our haul 
averages one hour and four minutes— 
which still compares pretty well with 
thirty-six hours. Or, to bring it still fur- 
ther, the average time to haul one ton of 
package freight by motor truck is seven 
minutes, as compared with three hours and 
fifty-four minutes by trap car, Our drivers 
are scheduled to make ten miles an hour 
through the city streets—and they make 
it, easily and without danger or annoyance 
to anyone,” 


Gaining Cars and Floor Space 


“‘There is another factor of saving in this 
service that you must not forget,”’ con- 
tinues Mr, Schultz. “By our use of the 
motor truck we have saved the use of 
twenty-three trap cars a day in this one 
freight house alone. That not only releases 
those cars to the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
line service, but by saving the platform 
trackage which these cars demanded in- 
creases in a really great measure the capac- 
ity and efficiency of this freight house. 
And you can readily understand the effect 
upon the entire Cincinnati terminal situa- 
tion when I tell you that the motor-truck 
service which we already have in effect is 
releasing a total of 66,000 box cars a year 
from Cincinnati terminal usage for the line 
movements of the various railroads that 
lead in here.” 

I think I can understand. A little time 
ago the wisest and most conservative of the 
railroad operating executives who have 
Cincinnati among their bailiwicks were 
wondering how in these days of abnormally 
low railroad credit they were going to es- 
cape vast and almost immediate extensions 
to their terminals there—both freight and 
passenger. Now they know that these 
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expenditures will not have to be ma 
the freight terminals at least—for 4 
ber of years to come. The trap-car é 
tion has released anywhere from thi 
forty per cent of valuable floor spg 
each of the present local freight h 
and so, of course, has added that » 
their working capacity. Count th 
please, to the credit of the motor tr 
terminal service. Ry 
Nor is the service itself representa 
any cost increase. The Motor Term 
Company is hauling all the tran 
secondary freight at an average 
eighty cents a ton, which certainly e 
well with the $1.20 which the former t 
fer service was compelled to charge f 
haul by lorries, or the expense, varyi 
$1.12 to $1.60 a ton, which it. ¢ st 
railroads to haul their own trap ea 
switch engines. A saving, this, whi 
well alongside of that of box cars ands 
engines and freight-house space re 
to say nothing of individual ship 
through and local—vastly expedited: 
which can be translated annually 
money saving of real dimensions. 
Already the Motor Terminals Con 
is hauling some 750 tons of freight th 
the streets of Cincinnati in nine ho 
each business day. Its trucks, with: 
mum outside dimensions of seven 
six inches by eight feet, are both 
and narrower than the lorries of 
transfer company, and infinitely | 
ject to delays under conditions of in 
weather. Moreover, understand, if 
that the transfer company, with al 
lorries, hauled but thirty-eight per 


Lessening Congestion — 


Yet its motorized successor will 
handling every pound of the 1000 te 
more of transfer freight at Cina 
daily, as well as all-the substatio 


So. much then for the situation 
stands to-day in Cincinnati. It do 
take so very much of a vision to see in 
proved success of a terminal plan, y 
already has ceased to be an experiment 
great enlargement of the freight-gather 
and distributing scheme for the entire ¢ 
No longer will it be necessary or even: ess 
tial that a freight house of a railroad be 
cated either at or near rails. It can co 
far closer to its users. In other words, f 
road substations for the collection and! 
livery of package freight can be establisl 
in every industrial section of Cincinnat 
thus shortening the haul for individual | 
trons and so in turn perceptibly lesa 
the congestion in the city streets. : 

Do you see now where this is leadi 
us? With substations so established, t 
principle of standardized interchangeal 
motor-truck bodies and chassis working 
so definite an end, there remains little or 
use for downtown freight terminals in 
city like Cincinnati—save perhaps an 6 ( 
sional team-track yard for heavy carlo 
shipments. In the flats at the edge of t 
town the railroads can—and in my opi 
ion eventually will—establish new ai 
generous-sized freight houses and _ oth 
terminal appurtenances. The downtor 
stations, located in the heart of each indt 
trial district, will do the rest. The expen 
of building these last will be as nothin 
The value of their upper floors as lofts f 
light manufacturing will far more th: 
offset the cost and upkeep of the groun' 
floor motor-freight terminal. An 
facility of movement—with its multitu 
of resultant economies—will make 
expenditure of outlying main-termi 
money well spent indeed, 

As goes Cincinnati, so must go the 
outside. It is from this point of view’ 
its radically new terminal plan. assum 
(Continued on Page 177) 


(Continued from Page 174) 
ionwide interest and importance. As I 
yd in its various railroad terminals be- 
» the neat wood-and-iron motor-body 


rons of the French and English railways. 
4 I recalled the tremendous efficiency of 
se same small wagons for the work for 
ch they were best adapted—the haulage 
gackage freight; the sort of thing we 
yw in this country as LCL. 

me of the great disagreeable sources of 
road outgo in America, and one that has 
»nstant tendency toward increase, is the 
of claims paid for freight damaged in 
qsit. It all makes a pretty big annual 
, of which an astoundingly large propor- 
1 comes through breakage in the transfer 
ses. Right here is where our French and 


iposed of a man and a horse, handles the 
‘oad shipment with great care and no 
le speed. 
xs I stood upon the big and orderly 
‘ks of the Cincinnati freight houses— 
lerly upon the coming of the motor truck 
>) terminal service and for the first time 
aany years—it kept coming tome: Why 
‘ld not these stoutly built boxes go 
ough to Dayton or to Columbus or In- 
napolis or, for that matter, anywhere 
hin reach of the American freight car. 
pet them would go quite easily upon the 
(k of a flat car; it ought not to be diffi- 
i; to find flats to accommodate three of 
Heegenteenfoot motor bodies upon their 
Itforms. But even with but two there 
vild be nine tons of package freight; 
ych is fully as much as the average 
kage-freight box car is carrying to-day 
(oss the land, and thirteen tons—three 
y1-filled motor boxes—runs well ahead of 
It average. 
suppose that this long Big Four flat car 
v3 to run up to Columbus—120 miles or 
re up the line—with three motor boxes 
im its deck. One might have been filled 
tthe main freight house of the Big Four 
vn in the shadow of the big passenger 
eninal; another at Brighton; the third at, 
us say, Norwood. The exact stations are 
material. The point is that the freight 
yald have but one transfer; at the In 
use of the Columbus terminals. There 
JYoverhead track crane would pick the 
fee boxes off the flat and place them upon 
| freight-house deck, where they could be 
ickly unloaded and their contents placed 
trucks or lorries for Columbus distribu- 
ii. In turn the motor boxes would be 
died for shipment back direct to Cin- 
jaati Downtown, Cincinnati Brighton 
il Cincinnati Norwood. 


(Freight-Trucking in St. Louis 


There is nothing impracticable or im- 
sible about such a plan. On the con- 
wry it is most tremendously practical, and 
imendously efficient withal. Its instal- 
don is neither difficult nor expensive, and 
} savings would be vast. A conservative 
imate would place these already at 
$00 a day in the Cincinnati district. 
ry that ratio all the way across the 
(ntry and you have a possibility of rail- 
<d operating economy in the aggregate 
1} to be sneezed at. It would be at least 
‘(aparable with the million dollars a day 
wich Justice Brandeis once said that the 
<roads could and should save in their 
yyrating expenses. 

“he whole broad national field of rail- 
~d operation awaits the coming of the 
tor truck into terminal operation. In 
Nw York, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
Btimore, in Chicago—many other cities 
/—great tracts of land in congested dis- 
a long blocked from proper develop- 
nit by the presence of freight-terminal 
yids and houses await the coming of the 

tor truck to emancipate them and to 
‘é;ore them to their proper usage. Few if 
ul’ of these cities have as yet seen their 

nomic possibilities in terminal service. 
Louis is one of these few exceptions. 
> Columbia Transfer Company, which 
¢ntly absorbed the St. Louis Transfer 
npany in that city, already has sixty- 
i motor trucks, in addition to its 200 
se-drawn lorries still in service, and a 
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few tractors capable of drawing trailer 
trucks with detachable bodies, somewhat 
similar to those employed in Cincinnati. 

This company has nine off-line stations, 
situated in the wholesale mercantile dis- 
trict of the city, but in every case close to 
the freight houses of the larger railroads or 
the huge Cupples Block, which combines 
in a remarkable degree the facilities of both 
freight houses, warehouses and even light 
manufacturing, and itself in an average year 
handles some 250,000 tons of freight in and 
out, divided almost equally between car- 
load and less-than-carload stuff. Though it 
uses motor trucks extensively it has not as 
yet developed any such thorough plan as 
that of the Cincinnati Motor Terminals. 
The longest haul between its own off-line 
stations and any of the railroad freight 
houses is but two and a half miles, which 
hardly compares with the two nine-and- 
one-half-mile routes of the Cincinnati con- 
cern, 

Nevertheless, this is a beginning—and a 
very good one at that—and one wonders 
when the motor truck will begin to invade 
the possibilities of such rich fields as Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, to take two other 
instances rather sharply in view. Take the 
last of these for a few paragraphs of con- 
sideration. 


The Sailing-Day System 


By far the greater part of the package 
freight by rail out of Philadelphia is col- 
lected at the local freight houses maintained 
by the three chief railroads that serve her, 
at points almost uniformly one block back 
of her Delaware River water front. Be- 
cause of local regulations and the fact that 
the tracks that serve the greater part of 
these houses are located for miles in city 
streets this freight can be moved out only 
at night—after dark and in hours when 
there is little other traffic in the streets. 
For the west and the south the greater part 
of this merchandise passes well below the 
city, on fifteen or sixteen miles of industrial 
tracks and finally up to Mantua Transfer, 
which is a focal or hub point for main lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, north, south, 
east and west. Here the freight is sorted 
out of the trap cars—or ferry cars, as they 
are known in the parlance of the Pennsy 
men—and transferred to through package- 
freight cars for all parts of that system and 
far beyond. 

Figures are not immediately available as 
to the average time for this package freight 
to reach Mantua and to be dispatched from 
it. However, as Philadelphia traffic con- 
ditions are not far different from those 
of Cincinnati—everywhere our big over- 
loaded national railroad system is groaning 
and creaking with its superburdens—the 
delays may be assumed to be nearly as 
great in the city by the Delaware as in the 
one by the Ohio. The Pennsylvania, under 
the pressure of wartime conditions, was one 
of the first roads in the land to adopt the 
very sensible operating plan of sailing days 
for its package-freight cars. In other 
words, instead of gathering freight for each 
individual point from each of its eighteen 
substations in Philadelphia every business 
night, and forwarding it to Mantua or its 
other main transfer houses for nightly ship- 
ment to these more important points 
within its vicinage, it arranged for a bi- 
weekly or triweekly rotation of through 
LCL cars from the substations themselves, 
which were grouped into six great zones, 
each holding three stations. This done, the 
dispatching of package-freight cars became 
a really systematic and scientific affair. 

Suppose for a definite instance we take 
the shipping of this high-grade freight to 
some one specific point—Toledo will do as 
well as any other. From Zone One, which 
included the receiving stations at Broad 
Street and Washington Avenue, at Federal 
Street, and at Thirtieth and Market streets, 
a Toledo car would be dispatched on Mon- 
days and Thursdays; from Zone Two, 
which included the stations at Dock Street, 
at Walnut Street and at Vine Street, it 
would go on Tuesdays and Fridays; while 
from Zone Three, including, of course, 
another three stations, it would leave 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. With a 
similar service from the other three zones 
one sees an even dispatching of two 
Philadelphia-Toledo LCL cars each eve- 
ning and not only an even spacing of the 
traffic but a complete avoidance of the te- 
dious and expensive transfer work at Man- 
tua. Practical and sensible this. 

“Practical and sensible!’”’ snorts the 
Philadelphia shipper who reads this last, 
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and then begins to tell you how in order to 
dodge those very selfsame sailing days he 
used to shoot his emergency stuff out by 
motor truck to points as far distant as Bal- 
timore and Williamsport—and at a very 
great expense. Of course he did. When first 
I examined the workings of this system, 
nearly two years ago, I saw quickly how it 
would fall under any competitive order of 
railroading. Few shippers there are who 
are willing to delay their outgoing freight 
forty-eight hours or even twenty-four, no 
matter how alluring the prospects may 
seem to be of expediting the movement of 
it, once it is well under way. Here is an 
efficiency of wartime railroading which, 
like the minimum-carload weight, appar- 
ently must necessarily go into the discard. 
And yet in Cincinnati I found plans al- 
ready under way for adapting the motor- 
truck plan to the sailing-day scheme, as it 
was in effect at the Baltimore and Ohio 
terminals there. The elastic and short- 
interval service of the motor truck made it 
possible to retain the sailing-day plan with 
all its obvious efficiencies, and still give the 
shipper every-day service from his place of 
business. 

Similarly the combination plan would 
work equally well in Philadelphia. Though 
it is fifteen or sixteen or seventeen miles by 
rail from her more important downtown 
freight stations to the big transfer house 
and main terminals at Mantua, it is hardly 
more than two or three miles in a direct line 
across the city. Less-than-package cars go 
out each night from Mantua to every point 
of any importance whatsoever on the Penn- 
sylvania system; to many, many others of 
great importance on the lines beyond with 
which it connects. The further present-day 
nuisance of having to lighter New York 
and New England freight from those same 
water-front freight stations across the river 
to Camden in order to avoid the long haul 
round the city, with all its incidental delays, 
would be entirely obviated. 

It is in the metropolitan district of New 
York, however, that the possibilities of the 
motor truck in terminal service reach their 
highest economic value. There are river 
haul and river crossing there—and in more 
than goodly measure. And there is an al- 
most unspeakable congestion along both 
the water fronts of Manhattan. The larg- 
est and most important harbor in America 
is by far the most inefficient in the entire 
world. 

Plans for the relief of this situation are 
both numerous, confusing and conflicting. 
The New York Central Railroad, which 
until a very few years ago held, in connec- 
tion with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, a*virtual monopoly of trackage 
rights upon Manhattan Island, has an 
elaborate plan of its own for the freight- 
terminal development of the western front 
of the island—along the Hudson shore. 
But the New York Central folks are in- 
volved in an almost inextricable political 
row with the New York City Hall, and so 
to-day have practically abandoned their 
original dock-and-terminal plans and are 
preparing to build along the west bank of 
the Hudson—in the neighborhood of Wee- 
hawken— instead. 

That selfsame city government has made 
its own extensive dock-terminal plans, 
which give a consideration to the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroads coming into 
the Jersey City district that the New 
York Central, for rather obvious reasons, 
neglected to give. 


New York’s Terminal Plans 


All these plans involve the expenditure 
of money—to the tune of many millions of 
dollars. They contemplate the construc- 
tion of miles of freight tunnels or subways 
which, lying well below tidewater, must be 
elaborately protected against both seepage 
and inundation. q 

With the present financial condition of 
the city of New York, to say nothing of the 
railroads which must be ready to use its 
terminals, they are not likely to come into 
any immediate being. 

The most immediate thing in sight is the 
construction of a tunnel under the Hud- 
son, connecting Jersey City and New York, 
which is to be designed for the exclusive use 
of motor trucks and automobiles. At first 
thought this would seem to point an in- 


“stant way to a tremendous possibility—the 


abandonment by the railroads of their ex- 
pensive shore-front freight houses, into 
which their box cars are lightered all day 
long by means of huge floats and barges, 
and the substitution of new collecting and 
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distributing stations a block or two in 
upon far cheaper land, with the mot 
truck and detachable standardized b 
ferrying back and forth between these an 
the commodious Jersey City clearing a) 
transfer stations—all by way of the n 
tunnel. 
On second thought, however, this 
not look so good. The steep grades 
essary to the building of an under- 
tunnel make a serious and continued 
ating expense, and the very practicabil 
of the proposed tube itself is seriously q 
tioned by engineering experts, who fin 
themselves confronted with the necessity 
keeping it ventilated and free from 
poisonous gases thrown out by the mot 
vehicles, 
Even this tunnel, however, is not o 
whit necessary to the operation of m 
truck terminal service in the congested 
tions of Manhattan. Ferryboat operatio 
on the Hudson River, with the exception 
a very few days each year, is both pro 
and reasonably inexpensive. Nor is it ey 
necessary, with ferryboat operation, to 1 
up motor-truck equipment on the repe 
journeys back and forth across the riy 
We saw in Cincinnati the overhead trol] 
cranes picking up the motor bodies an 
carrying them half the length of a freig 
house at the brisk rate of fifty feet a mi 
ute. In the judgment of good engindl 
there is no reason whatsoever why thes 
should not be installed upon the mai 
decks of ferryboats or lighters assigned 
the purpose, so as to lock with land inst 
tions and so in turn to permit of the filli 
of the broad main deck of a ferryboat 
lighter with long rows of the motor bo 
set closely one to another. 


Future Truck Possibilities 


This done, operation would be a si 
thing indeed. The inbound freight 
would come close to the water’s edge 
Jersey City, where water-front properti 
are not yet at a great premium. It woul 
be unloaded into the waiting motor bodie; 
each labeled for some distributing ae 
in Manhattan, in Brooklyn, in Quee 
Borough or in the Bronx. These would no 
touch a chassis, however, until the ferr 
was fastened to its landing bridge on Man 
hattan Island. And so a great efficiency 0 
operation would be gained, while the gaii 
in overhead, due to the removal of the dis 
tributing and collecting station in from 
expensive water front of Manhattan, wo! 
of itself almost justify the installatio 
the trucks. . 

These are not mere dreams. They are th 
carefully developed plans of engineers lon 
since become expert in transport. Thes 
men have seen the terminal possibilities 0 
the motor truck not alone in Cincinnati 0 
St. Louis or Philadelphia or New York, bu 
in many other American cities as well. Onl 
space prevents a consideration of othe 
possibilities quite as fascinating as thes 
which we have just seen. And only spae 
prevents the showing of the further phase 
of development along the lines of store 
door delivery. - 

Store-door delivery has no _attractiy 
sound, however, to the practical operatin| 
railroader. He is gun-shy, tremendous} 
gun-shy, of it. I do not wonder at that 
Your railroader feels that sooner or lat 
and probably much sooner rather thai 
later, the charges for this service would b 
tacked upon his shoulders, flatly inclu 
within his transportation rate. Aside fror 
that I think he would welcome it, distinctly 
It would greatly simplify the traffic p 
len% in and round his freight terminals, ' 
say nothing of making vast savings in 
use of his equipment. 

Moreover, the day is coming when he wi 
be compelled to welcome it—willy-nillj 
for in my opinion the motor truck wi 
occupy a place in the railroad’s necessitie 
to-morrow only second to that of the locc 
motive itself. It represents the railroad’ 
newest field of development, by far it 
largest field of possibilities. The pictur 
you have just seen in detail of the Cinan 
nati terminal situation is but a single one¢ 
these possibilities. The others are so vas 
ane so many as almost to be termed limil 
ess. 

They represent progress—progress in tl 
field of American transport as definit 
and as distinct as that which marked t 
coming of the locomotive. The years pa 
by. In them we do move. We do prog 
And enterprise consists in translating vi 
to practical operation—along lines su 
we have just seen. 
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d then a few minutes later she had 
1 the returning steps on the gravel, the 
ing of the door, the subdued voices in 
all below. 

‘omething has happened!” she told 
If, filled with growing alarm; and put- 
on her dressing gown, she hurried to 
stair well and looked down over the 


sters, 
aanwhile in the hall below they had 
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ler’s Own Handbook of Decorum. 
erhaps if you called Lady Margaret, 
Lord,” whispered Benson with another 


, doctor?’’? whispered the curate. 
Do!” whispered Frankie. “And after 
fetched a cushion for her head I’ll call 
aunt.’ 

| the dim light of the hall they looked 
sounded like three conspirators, and it 
}just at this inauspicious moment that 
y Margaret looked down over the 
sters. 

What on earth is the matter down 
ie?” she asked. 

There’s been an accident, dear,” said 
akie, looking up. ‘I wish you’d come 


n. 
[What on earth have you got in the chair 


Tt’s a girl who’s been hurt—poor thing. 

“gs quite unconscious. Do come down as 
»1 as you can. Courtney is telephoning 
ya doctor.” 

he premonition which had been hang- 
1 over Lady Margaret all the evening 
c7 seemed almost to stifle her. She made 
bh gesture which the gambler probably 
axes when he hoarsely tells himself ‘“‘The 
al’s in the cards,” and hurried back to 
« room to dress. 

The doctor’s coming,” reported the 
uate, coming from the telephone. “I 
yider now if we couldn’t get in touch 
vb her people?” 

‘rankie was down on one knee by the 
i2 of the chair putting a cushion under 
1 girl’s head. 

‘We might, if we knew who she was,” he 
lly replied. ‘Did you recognize her, 
jison?”’ 

“No, My Lord. Her cap fell off as she 
ine through the door.” 

The girl’s face was still hidden by the veil 
»her hair. Frankie gently parted it and 
juped it over her shoulders. 

for all its pallor, it was a pure sweet 
e—surprisingly delicate of feature and 
3 appealing in its helplessness that Frankie 
syerienced that sense of chivalry which 
3 come to man since time immemorial at 

t2 sight of helpless beauty in distress. 
“Do you know who it is?”” he whispered 
cer his shoulder. 

“No, My Lord,” they whispered back; 
ed in both their tones he caught the 
tbute of unconscious admiration. 

A firm step was heard on the stairs, and 
Idy Margaret appeared, her brows bent 
i til they met in an arch of frowning disap- 
joval. She looked at the figure in the 
air with a glance that had shrapnel in it, 
id then suddenly changing her range she 
ked the curate with a broadside that 
lade him blink again. 

“You were with my nephew when he 
und her?” she asked. 

“Y-yes, My Lady.” t 
“T—thought—so!” 

They were still turning that over in their 
inds when another, heavier step was 
ard on the stairs, and Lady Felicia 
ined them. 

“Oh-h-h!” she exclaimed as her eyes fell 
yon the girl. “‘Have you—have you tele- 
ioned her people, Frankie?”’ 

“We can’t very well, dear,’ he patiently 
‘plained. ‘‘You see, we don’t know who 
le is.” 

A glow which can only be described as 
psy. stole over Lady Felicia, and it might 
2 said that she lived again in that magic 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


land of love and romance of which she had 
dreamed so often when a girl. A midnight 
adventure—a handsome young cavalier—a 
beautiful unconscious girl—an atmosphere 
of mystery! Lady Felicia’s eyes grew 
bright and her heart went out to the one 
quiet figure among them. 

“Tf T were you, Frankie, I would chafe 
her hands,” she said, ‘‘and I will fetch my 
smelling salts.” 

Lady Margaret gave her a glance that 
said, “Great heavens, have you gone quite 
mad?” And aloud she added: ‘‘You will 
do nothing of the sort, either of you! This 
girl is going to the hospital.” 

“Oh, no, dear! That wouldn’t do at all,” 
said Frankie, his newborn authority of 
manner showing stronger than ever. ‘“‘It— 
it would hardly be decent, you know. What 
we must do is to put her to bed—at least 
until we can find out who her people are.” 

“Even if I were willing, the thing is 
utterly impossible,” said Lady Margaret 
coldly. “We have no room ready.” 

“She can have mine!” cried Lady Fe- 
licia, the glow of romance shining upon her 
more brightly than before. 

Again Lady Margaret stared at her, but 
before she could speak the doctor’s car was 
heard outside. 

He was a brisk little doctor with birdlike 
motions, and he made his diagnosis in a 
manner that might have reminded you of 
a little gray-headed woodpecker tapping 
and listening at the side of a young mag- 
nolia tree. 

“‘Nothing serious, so far as I can see,”’ he 
reported at last. ‘“‘She’s had a knock on 
the head, but apparently no fracture. In 
Nature’s own time she will recover con- 
sciousness—perhaps in so many minutes— 
perhaps in so many hours. Meanwhile I 
would suggest perfect quiet and a good bed, 
so that when she begins to come to herself 
there will be no question of shock.” 

Lady Felicia immediately started for the 
stairs. 

“Can you carry her up, Frankie?’’ she 
asked, carefully avoiding her sister’s eye. 

Lady Margaret started to say no, but 
checked herself. What can one sane person 
do in a world of madness? It is well per- 
haps that she turned away, or she would 
have seen the doctor tuck the girl’s arm 
round the young marquis’ neck. When he 
returned downstairs a minute later the 
footman had appeared upon the scene and 
Benson had given him a whispered sum- 
mary of the affair, which was working 
heavily against poor Chesley’s maintenance 
of decorum. 

“What gets over me,” said Frankie, ‘is 
how it happened—how she got there, you 
know.” 

Lady Margaret answered this by giving 
the curate a very hard look. 

“Tt would puzzle—almost—anyone!’’ she 
said with a short laugh. 

Truth to tell, Lady Margaret wasn’t far 
from suspecting a general conspiracy, and if 
she had lived in an earlier age and had been 
a grand inquisitor one could readily imagine 
her at that moment sending for the thumb- 
screws and having the witnesses bound. 

“The explanation is probably simple 
enough,” said the brisk little doctor. “‘ From 
her dress I should say that she was on a 
motorcycle—on the back seat—and was 
bounced off without the driver knowing it. 
In that case of course someone will soon 
come back looking for her. Suppose we go 
and see if there’s a recent track in the 
road—shall we?”’ 

It was an imposing expedition that set 
out—the marquis, the doctor, the curate, 
the butler and the footman. The last two 
lagged a little and exchanged glances of 
stolid satisfaction. 

“Like old times,’”’ whispered the butler. 

“Ah, a rare old family!” 

It had rained earlier in the evening and a 
recent motorcycle track was in the road 
for all to see. 

“T thought so,’ said the brisk little 
doctor. “You'll soon have somebody back 
looking for her.” 

Frankie considered for a moment. 

“Sleepy, Chesley?’ he asked at last. 

“No, My Lord.” 

Sleepy? It is doubtful if chloroform 
would have had any effect upon Chesley 
just then. 

“Then look here! Take this raincoat of 
mine—for if it showers—and sit here by 
the side of the road. Then, if a motor- 
cycle comes along as though searching for 
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someone, go out into the middle of the 
road and stop it—and tell them the young 
lady’s in the house.” 

“““The young lady’s in the house,’” re- 
peated Chesley. “‘ Very well, My Lord.” 

The others disappeared, and Chesley was 
left alone. 

First he looked up the road, then down 
the road, and then he looked up at the 
moon, which was still grandly cruising 
among the clouds. 

“The young lady’s in the house,” he re- 
ported in a whisper of satisfaction. 

With a comfortable air he thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his master’s rain- 
coat—and found the gray silk scarf scented 
with heliotrope which Frankie had picked 
up that afternoon. Whereupon Chesley 
made his second remark to the moon, this 
time tenderly entreating. 

“Strike me pink!”’ breathed he. 

He looked next at the house, and then 
at the scarf, and finally at the light of a 
motorcycle which was slowly approaching 
down the road. 

“And ’ere comes more excitement,” he 
told himself, taking his station in the mid- 
dle of the road. “Well, one thing sure: If 
I live to be a hundred there’s nothing going 
to jolt me any more!” 


vilr 


bees breeze bloweth, but the lightning 
striketh. Man sparreth for time, but 
Destiny hath its uppercuts and knockouts. 

“Tf [ live to be a hundred,” quoth Ches- 
ley, “‘there’s nothing going to jolt me any 
more.” 

But before he was eight hours older he 
picked up the morning newspaper, and if 
you had been there a few minutes later you 
would have seen his upper plate drop down 
in utter amazement, and his eyes would 
have reminded you of large white marbles 
en a pupil and iris cunningly painted on 
each. 

“Ere! Read this!” he gasped, hurrying 
in to Benson. ‘‘There’s going to be the very 
old devil to pop!” 

“The devil to pop, Hernest?’”’ said Ben- 
son, shaking his head in disapproval of his 
assistant’s language. ‘Do you think that’s 
a very dignified expression?” 

“Read it! Read it!’’ danced the other. 
“And then you tell me what’s to pop!” 

The butler read it, and when he had 
finished he so far forgot himself as to let the 
air escape from his cheeks with that loud 
noise which the walrus makes when it 
comes to the surface to. blow. A minute 
later he was knocking on Frankie’s door. 

“What is it?” asked the young marquis. 
“Has she come to yet?” 

“Not yet, My Lord. But I understand 
that the young lady has grown restless and 
they are expecting a return to conscious- 
ness at almost any moment. In the mean- 
time, My Lord, I have brought you the 
morning paper, thinking you might be in- 
aes in reading this article on Page 

ne.” 

“Bold Robbery at Meyne Castle’? was 
the headline. The story occupied two 
columns and broke over to the last page, 
but the gist of it was in the opening 
paragraphs. 

“At an early hour last night,” the story 
began, “‘Meyne Castle, recently leased by 
the American millionaire, Commodore 
Beckett, was entered by thieves, who suc- 
ceeded in blowing open a safe and escaping 
with a collection of emeralds said to be 
valued at one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“Tt is believed that the robbery is the 
culmination of a series which has been 
carried out lately by Stunner Dixon, who 
escaped from Reading Gaol last month and 
has not yet been reapprehended by the 
police—and this in spite of the fact that 
identification would—in the case of an 
ordinary criminal—be comparatively easy 
in view of the circumstance that Stunner 
walks with a slight limp. 

“The thieves, of whom there were appar- 
ently two, evidently entered the castle 
grounds on a motorcycle and made their 
escape by the same agency. It will be re- 
called that the Stunner’s last offense was 
carried out in a similar manner, being 
assisted by a female accomplice who was 
repeatedly referred to at the trial as Hard- 
boiled Mabel. 

“It was shown upon that occasion that 
Hard-boiled Mabel, dressed as a boy, inva- 
riably accompanied the redoubtable Stunner 
on his criminal excursions. 

“She was never caught and it is popu- 
larly supposed that she rejoined Dixon as 
soon as he had broken from gaol and that 


they are now repeating their former o 
tions on a scale hitherto unprecedented | 
the annals of Scotland Yard. 

“This theory is supported by the 
dence of William Robertson, 57, 1 
watchman, who saw a tandem motor 
leaving the vicinity of the castle late 
night. 

“The driver wore a leather coat, ai 
to use Mr. Robertson’s own words 
first I thought the passenger behind 
was a boy, as he was dressed in a white 
with short trousers, but when they tume. 
the Cliff Road corner his cap nearly ble) 
off and I could swear that I saw a 
strand of hair.’”’ ! 

“What!” exclaimed Frankie, indignani 
looking up from the paper. ‘‘ You mear 
say that you see any connection betwee 
that girl whom we picked up last night 
this—this Hard-boiled Mabel—this ¢ 
mon female criminal? Is that what yo 
are trying to get at, Benson?” “| 

Benson coughed behind his hand. 

“‘T would recommend to Your Lordsh 
said he, “that he read the whole article 

Frankie read it, and the more he read 
more his lip curled. 

“Rot!’’ was his final comment. 

“‘ Appearances are decidedly against 
young lady, My Lord.” : 

“Appearances be hanged!” burst 6 
Frankie. “You saw her last night, didn 
you? 

“You mean to stand there and tell 
that a girl who looks like that is a common 
criminal and known to the police as Hart 
boiled Mabel? Benson, I gave you ere 
for more common sense!”’ 

Benson bowed, secretly priding him 
upon his decorum. 

“Thank you, My Lord,” said he. ~ 

‘Same time,” said Frankie, frownin 
the paper, “‘I wish you’d keep this 
away from my aunts.” 

“Lady Margaret left on the seven o’ clock 
train this morning, My Lord.” ; 

“The deuce she did! Where’s she gone, 
do you know?” 

“T think she has gone to Southamp 
for the bishop. If I may make an obser 
tion, My Lord 2 

“Let’s have it.” 

“Tt is my opinion and belief, sir, # 
Lady Margaret is considerably upset 01 
the occurrences of last evening—beginni 
with the opening of the library.” Again 
Benson coughed behind his hand and 
looked out of the window. “And unles 
am considerably mistaken,” he continued, 
“she will return to-day as early as possil 
accompanied by ’Is Grace.” 

The young marquis was about to spe 
when Benson, forgetting his natural dignit 
suddenly ducked down behind the sg 
curtain like a very impressive old jack 
the-box; and then applying his eye b 
tween the curtain and the sash he look 
out like a very impressive old Peeping To 

“For heaven’s sake, what now?” de 
manded Frankie. { 

“Begging Your Lordship’s pardon, 
thought I saw a man behind the shrubber 
though I may have been mistaken.” 

“Perhaps it’s Chesley—oh, by the way, 
said Frankie, speaking as carelessly as h 
could, “‘you might call Chesley in. If this 
fool’s tale is going round I’m not going 
have that young lady bothered by a loto 
idiotic busybodies.” 

For the third time Benson coughed be 
hind his hand. 

“Chesley is already in, My Lord,” sai 
he, “regarding his mission as accomplished 

“Accomplished? What do you meat 
now?” F 
“We ’ad hardly left him last night, M 
Lord, when a searching motorcycle 
along, and following your instructio 
Chesley advised the driver that the you 
lady was in the house.” 

“The devil he did! What then?” 

“After a period of indecision the inqui 
ing party rode away, and Chesley Wi 
about to return to the house when a secol 
motorcycle appeared in the distance, ev 
dently following the same trail. And agaif 
carrying out your instructions Chesley Té 
peated his information that the young lat 
was in the house.” 

At that the young marquis groaned t0 
himself, and was still groaning when 
knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!” cried Frankie, 

It was Chesley himself. a 

‘Begging Your Lordship’s pardon,” | 
said, trying to speak with decorum unde 
Benson’s watchful eye, “the police st 
tion is on the telephone, and send th 

(Continued on Page 185) shee 
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‘hree kinds of people are already making 
yey in this business. And the same oppor- 
ity is open in every city in the world. 

ire you one of these three kinds of people? 


. Men and women who want to own their 
1 business, be independent, and build up a 
ire for themselves. 


. Retail stores or groups of stores that want 
idd another profit-maker to their business, or 
it to draw more people into their stores, 

| increase their sales— 
dy-stores, cigar-stores, drug- 
res, 5-and-10-cent-stores, 
eries, restaurants, etc. 


. Candy-manufacturers who 
it to simplify their business 
_make more money. 


his is a very simple and easy 
iness. Only a few hundred 
ars is needed to start, if you 
‘ady have a store in a busy 
et; and not much more, if 
start it as an entirely new 
iness. And you make money 
m the very beginning. In New 
*k, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas 
‘Seattle, Lynn, AtlanticCi ity, 
‘erson, Mansfield—in all parts 
‘he country, men are making 
where from $3000 to $10,000 
*ar—some as much as $15,000 
525,000. eee 
Vhat is this profitable, simple, 
ij easy business? 

It is the Candy Kiss Business 
ia the machine 7m motion in 
| window, cutting and wrap- 
z candy kisses at almost be- 
idering speed, attracting 
iwds of passersby, and drawing 


a small investment? 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, ete.—concerns that wrap 20,000 to 
3,000,000 packages a day. So naturally we know 
considerable about the most successful business- 
principles and methods of packaging and mer- 
chandising. 


Great and successful and fundamentally sound 
as all these businesses are, they require large cap- 
ital and years of experience, 
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ow would you like to own a business that pays big profits 
It only requires average common 
nse and industry and a small amount of money. 


over and over again. 


Materials are easily ob- 
tained on short notice. 


5. Great volume of sales. Candy kisses ap- 
proach chewing-gum in being a national habit. 
They are the popular-price confection of the day. 
And the demand is growing fast. The machine 
in the window focusses this demand right on 
your store. 


6. Self-advertising and selling. Everybody likes 
to see a machine in motion. It stops the crowds. 
They look; they come in; and they buy. It is 
manufacturing, advertising, and selling, all in one. 
Your business and trade name are being estab- 
lished while you make money. 


7. Ease of expansion. If you want to move or 
open another store, you can get your new store 
ready, move over-night, and be doing business 
by noon the next day. 


The deeper you look into this business, the 
better you understand why all these people, 
wherever they are, are making money. 


There’s no question about the business or the 
opportunity— that has been proved over and 
over again. The question for you is: Are you 
interested; are you one of these three kinds of 
men? 

Are you the first kind of man? 
Do you want to get in business 
for yourself and be independ- 
ent? Do you want an income 
of $5,000 to $15,000 a year 
and be dependent upon no- 
body but the public who will 
support you so long as you 
make good kisses? Then send 
for our book. 


Are you the second kind of 
man? Have youa store which 
crowds are passing — passing 


you by? Do you want to pull 
these crowds into your store and sell more cigars, 
food, candy, drugs, or whatever else you have, 


ay of them into your store. 
iwmanycomeintobuy? That 
‘ends on your location and the 


We told you about a store that made a thousand sales (983 to be accurate) the very first Saturday it 
was open. This is it — Hall Kiss Company, 216 Market St., Paterson, N. J. ot a big store, and 983 
sales are a great many; but, after all, it’s only about one a minute. This was retail, but Hall is also 
doing a steadily increasing wholesale business. 


, of the passing crowds. One 

1 just starting in a city of 125,000 reports 
t, on his very first Saturday, 1000 people 
he into his store and bought candy kisses. 


, druggist, on a very busy thoroughfare, added 
) machine to his business, is making more 
ney on drugs, and a handsome profit on kisses. 


1 well-known 5-and-10-cent-store is doing even 
ter. The machine in the window draws the 
iwds, brings them into the store, and sells 
im great quantities of kisses, besides mate- 
‘ly increasing the sale of other merchandise. 


“his is not a new business. For eight years we 
ye been furnishing kiss machines to companies 
1 individuals all over the country. We’ve seen 
‘ple start in the business, seen them grow. 
Ly have ordered machines over and over 
‘in, and other people, seeing their success, 
le come to us from remote parts of the coun- 
‘—and the world—to get our kiss machine. 
Yes, this isa business with a great opportunity. 
‘main business brings us in contact with some 
‘he largest corporations in the world. We 
d wrapping machinery for such concerns as 
|National Biscuit Company, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
Company, American Chicle Company, Wal- 
3aker Company, Peter’s Chocolate Company, 
ch-Nut Packing Company, Lever Bros., 
ish-American Tobacco Company, Liggett and 
ers Tobacco Company, American Tobacco 
apany, Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 


The candy kiss business, with the machine in 
the window, is unique because, while it requires a 
very small investment, it combines all the essen- 
tials of a successful enterprise. 


1. Frequent turnover of capital. Raw material 
in the morning; cash in your drawer at night. 
This turns over your money invested a great 
many times a year. 


2. Good profits on every sale. 


3. Low expenses. Economical manufacturing; 


no waste; no dead stock. The business is cash— ° 


no credit risks; no customers’ accounts to keep; 
no returned goods. Low cost of selling—you can 
do most of it yourself. No advertising—the ma- 
chine in the window does that. 


4. Simplicity of manufacture and management. 
The business is simple. You make the same thing 


This is one of the wrapped kisses that come tumbling out of the Model K 
Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine 120 or more to the minute—2 every 
second—as fast as you can count them. 


and make money on kisses besides? Then send 
for our book. 

Are you the third kind of man? Are you a 
candy manufacturer with a big overhead and 
making too many different kinds of candy? Do 
you want to replace your unprofitable lines with 
a big money-maker? 

Whichever kind of man you are, write us a 
letter or fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to us. We will send you our book, ‘‘ Your Oppor- 
tunity in the Candy Kiss Business,’’ which we 
have written with great care and consideration 
for the interest of the people who want to go into 
the business. We have tried to answer all the 
questions you will want to ask and to tell how to 
get into this business soas to make the most money. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASS 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
30 Church Street 111 W Washington Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 


Package Mesias Ghia 
Model K Dept. Springfield Massachusetts 


Send your book on the Candy Kiss Business. 


My present business is 


Name 


} 


Address ct > =e 
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The standard four-drawer file for letter-sixe 
papers. Allsteel files have greater capacity 
for the floor space occupied than any other file. 


The Allsteel patented pro- 
gressive roller suspension, 
The drawer even when 
loaded to capacity always 
moves easily, and smoothly. 


The Genera 
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ling Pershing’ Overseas Kecor 


ODERN warfare is a scientific business. 

Reports and records are filed with the 
most efficient security. From the moment that 
General Pershing opened General Headquarters 
in France, important papers were kept in d//stee/ 
filing cabinets, brought to France for the pur- 
pose. 
from the Leviathan asking that filing cases be 
ready in Washington to hold the invaluable over- 
seas army records. 


Allsteel cad- 
inets in the 
Army War 
College, 
Washington. 


In September, 1919, a wireless was sent 


The task was given to 
‘Allsteel, and 1800 A//stee/ files were de- 
livered in time to meet the emergency. 
These priceless documents—court mar- 
tial cases, historical records, vital mili- 
tary secrets—are filed in such perfect 
shape that any complete data can be 
quickly obtained. 4//stee/ equipment 
means modern efficiency. 


Office Furniture 


is their last. They are their own insurance 


EN are judged by the company they 

keep, and an article’ is judged by the 
company that keeps it. Successful business 
men take pride in the efficiency and appear- 
ance of their offices. It is significant that the 
offices of J. P. Morgan & Company, Packard 
Motor Car Co., New York Stock Exchange, 
Equitable Life Assurance, Eastman Kodak, 
National City Bank and other prominent 
firms, are equipped with ///stee/ furniture. 
Allsteel belongs with success. 


Allsteel files look what they are—perma- 
nently efficient. This is the age of steel, and 
the progréssive business man is quick to 
see the advantages of //stee/ equipment. 
Allsteel files are incredibly strong and dura- 
ble, yet they take 15 to 25 per cent less 
floor space than wood files. d//stee/ protects 
your papers from fire, mice, and vermin. 


Exclusive features of construction make 
Allsteel files supremely convenient as well 
as practically everlasting. Their first cost 


New York Chicago Boston 


on investment. Finished in olive green — 
enamel or perfect reproductions of mahogany 
and oak, 4//steel has a beauty that is worthy 
of the highest type of office equipment. 


If records are worth transferring, they are 
worth keeping in security and get-at-able 
shape. l/steel transfer cases solve this 
problem in efficient and economical man- 
ner. They are safe, sanitary, convenient, cost 
little more than wood, and are a permanent 
investment. //steel holds 25 per cent more — 
than wood and takes less space. 


A Complete Allsteel Line 


Whether it be files, safes, desks, shelving, 
tables, or waste-paper baskets, if you want 
permanent equipment that you will be proud . 
of, investigate the complete //stee/ line 
at the A//steel store in your town. If this is 
not convenient, send for our illustrated 88- — 
page catalogue. 


| Fireproofing Company 


Youn gstown, Ohio 


Washington Atlania Seattle — 


April 3, 192¢ 


jents and say they want to speak to 
yuick as ’eaven’ll let you!” 


mx 


IKIE thought it over as long as he 
d, but saw no help for it. “Tell 
ll be down as soon as I’m dressed,” 


dressing, as you may have noticed, 
yer sobering business—and must be 
wx poets and minstrels. There is 
ng so intensely practical—so funda- 
y prosaic—in the matching of but- 
j buttonholes, the proper procession 
nents, the necessity of putting the 
ioe on the right foot—that poetry 
ly lays its rimes away and wonders 
2 minstrel disappeared. 

loes look a bit black against her,” 
» admitted to himself, ‘‘but as for 
‘that she is an old-timer, that is 
‘too ridiculous for words. I’ve read 
‘who have done such things to save 
others from jail—or for reasons like 
3ut as for this girl being a hardened 
ir—sssss!”’ 

was a hiss of derision and scorn. 

an if she was led wrong once—and I 
‘elieve it for a moment—she ought to 
i. chance. She’s had her lesson. 
jever do it again. Yes, by George, 
2 shall have a chance—police or no 
-I don’t care what they say!” 

ding erect and fully dressed at last, 
‘se of chivalry which had been born 
the night before seemed to throw his 
ars back as though upon parade, and 
ched down to the telephone with his 
eld high and a proud horsy action of 


ees. 
s! Yes! This is the marquis. Yes! 
vas found unconscious in front of the 


. Yes, still unconscious. 
‘Oh, bother, no! She’s not at all the 
you are looking for!” 

yw do you know, My Lord?” came 
ol question over the telephone. 

‘as on the tip of Frankie’s tongue to 
Yoack “‘ Any fool would know,”’ but he 
> himself in time. 

ba know—that’s all!” he irritably 
red. 

1, yes,” said the cool voice, “but 
‘just got a man down from London 
snows this Hard-boiled Mabel by 
(and I’m very much afraid that we 
iave to send him over to see if he can 
ity her.” 

\ry well,” said Frankie stiffly, and 
.ed himself into the library to think 
\r. 

tras cool and restful in there, for all the 
tand after he had paced up and down 
vcimes irritation gave way to reflection. 
‘ve read about these detectives and 
blessed identifications,” he told him- 
“Tf he’s come all the way from Lon- 
') identify this poor girl as Hard-boiled 
tl he’s going to make a job of it if he 
sly can.” 

fancy he saw a picture of his helpless 
<n of the night before with handcuffs 
|r being carried down the stairs to a 
fag police wagon—another Boadicea 
r haled before the Romans—another 
p Antoinette on her way to the guil- 


I. 

o, sir!” said the young marquis, sud- 
| stopping in front of the man in 
ir. “That girl’s going to have a chance 
ever do another thing! And she’s not 
jirl they think she is, anyway!”’ 

jring her a chance, you see—that was 
-he called it; and with every breath he 
‘the resolution grew stronger. Outside 
lostle was singing in a lilac bush, and 
the song of the bird and the scent of 
‘lowers somehow fortified determina- 
r The sense of adventure filled him— 
jhe promise of greater ventures still to 
1. Perhaps the room was having an 
», upon him, too, for more than once he 
ead himself looking at the fifth 
hioness. 

‘sut what can I do with that detective 
he comes?” he kept asking himself. 
‘ance favored him. He had seated 
alf in a corner, trying to salt the tail of 
ration, when the door opened and in 
. Benson, Chesley, the housekeeper 
a parlor maid, bearing brooms and 
ors, and at first unconscious of Frankie’s 
nee, 

Tou could have knocked me over with 
ther,” Chesley was saying, when the 
7 gave him a warning nudge. 

3egging Your Lordship’s pardon,” said 
ion, catching sight of him. 
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Frankie was staring at them, and even 
as he stared something told him that he 
had solved his problem. He went upstairs 
three steps at a time, ran to his room for 
the newspaper and then knocked gently on 
Lady Felicia’s door. 

“Come!” she called. 

The young Marquis of Meyne hesitated 
for a moment, and then the door closed 
behind him. If you had been there you 
might have thought that he was alone 
when he entered; but if you could have 
been watching from that invisible world 
which no one living yet has seen you might 
have observed that Fate was walking just 
ahead of him—and Destiny stalking after. 


x 


lee FELICIA’S apartment consisted 
of two rooms. The first, opening from 
the hall, was known downstairs as the 
boo-door. The second, where the uncon- 
scious girl still lay, was the bedroom. Lady 
Felicia, as you will see, therefore naturally 
received Frankie in the boudoir. 

‘“<Has she come to yet?” he whispered. 

“Not yet, dear, but I don’t think she'll 
be long. I’m so glad you took her part last 
night, Frankie! You've no idea!” 

Thus encouraged, he showed her the 
newspaper. 

“T don’t believe it!’ cried Lady Felicia, 
aghast, before she had read very far. 
“That sweet girl a criminal? I never in all 
my life heard anything so absurd!” 

The door to the bedroom, concealed by a 
screen, was partly open; and if you had 
been watching from that invisible’ world 
aforesaid you would have seen the girl in 
the other room slowly open her eyes and 
stare very hard toward the boudoir. 

“Of course she’s not a criminal,” said 
Frankie. ‘A girl doesn’t look like an angel 
for nothing. Same time, dear, as you can 
see, appearances are against her. In fact 
there’s a detective on his way here now 
from Scotland Yard to identify her as 
Hard-boiled Mabel.” 

“No!” breathed Lady Felicia. 

“Police station telephoned not five min- 
utes ago. And do you know what they'll 
do if there’s the least possible resemblance? 
They’ll take her!’’ 

“No!” breathed Lady Felicia again, and 
watched the young marquis as though 
fascinated. 

“And even if she was mixed up in that 
robbery last night,”’ he continued—“‘forced 
into it against her will—I’ve made up my 
mind that she’s going to have another 
chance—a good talking to, you know— 
nothing nasty, but a cheerful, helpful talk- 
ing to—and her passage paid to Canada, 
say. I’m sure I can find the money some- 
where. But one thing I will not do! I will 
not run the risk of having her identified by 
any detective that ever breathed!” 

“Sh!” cautioned Lady Felicia, her finger 
on her lip, and tiptoed toward the bed- 
room. Warned by the creaking of the floor, 
the girl in the other room placed her head 
back on the pillow and closed her eyes. 

“Tt’s all right,” whispered Lady Felicia, 
returning to Frankie. ‘‘She’s still uncon- 
scious.” 

“Poor thing!” said he, and little dreamed 
that the object of his pity was sitting up 
again—this time with one of her hands 
eagerly cupped behind her ear. 

“But what are you going to do with the 
detective when he comes?” asked Aunt 
Felicia. ‘‘Going to tell him that he can’t 
come in?” 

“No, dear; that wouldn’t do. But 
there’s one thing we can do, if you will 
only help me, to keep that poor girl from 
being hounded.” 

“What’s that?” 

““We can let the detective in and make 
a fool of him.” : 

oe How? ” 

Again Frankie hesitated for a moment. 


“Tf you can get the parlor maid to lie | 
down in Aunt Margaret’s room—cover her | 


up, you know, and have her close her 
eyes—we'll let the detective go in there 
and then—don’t you see?—if he identifies 
her as Hard-boiled Mabel we have nothing 
more to fear from him!” 

Lady Felicia’s glance grew deeper than 
ever, and the more she looked at her 
nephew’s pleading countenance the more 
breathlessly satisfied she seemed to be at 
this unexpected page of romance which was 
being written before her eyes. : 

“Of course, you know, if you were ever 
found out ——”’ she said. 

“T wouldn’t care!” 

“‘And this girl here—suppose it turned out 
that she was Hard-boiled Mabel after all?” 
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are made of selected fabrics in smart styles possessing 
exclusive features that assure €asy laundering. good 
fic and long service. Cluett Rabody @ Co, Inc. Makers, TroyN.Y. 


ANTICIPATION 


is justified by realization when the record 
is a Gennett. 

If you have never heard a Gennett treat your- 
self to No. 9021. When you hear “Echoes From 
the Alps” and “Weymouth Chimes,” played 
with chime effects by His Majesty's Scots 
Guards Band, you will have the Gennett habit. 


They do better all phonographs—Hearing is 
Believing. Any STARR dealer will gladly play 


for yOu. Write for Gennett Catalog 
THE STARR PIANO CO., Richmond, Indiana 


London, Canada 


Los Angeles New York Birmingham, Ala. J: 
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Chock Talks 


“Chock-full” means “Chock-full” 


Here’s what makes it possible— 


It’s the all-in-one machine. 

With it I can put 50 per cent more of 
the best grade of almonds in Touraine 
Almond Bars. 

It was a two years’ job to perfect my 
automatic mixer, thermo, moulder and 
cooler all-in-one. 

That machine belongs to you and to me. 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 


New York Chicago 


Boston 
Philadelphia Cleveland 


Style 4—Boys 
from 8 to 1g 
Style B— (Belt) 
Sor litile brothers 


‘Whatever Dad does is O. K. with boys. 
They feel instinctively that what daddy 
wears is 4// Right! Mothers, dress your 
boys the manly way in 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


& Z Support for Ruts and Jose 
AGES 44018 
You'll not only help them toward a more manly 
_ attitude and freer unrestricted bodily movement, 


but you’ll save washing, ironing and mending, 
At Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; or weite us. $1.00 and $1.25 


Send for our Booklet ' For Real Boys’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CoO, 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York ~ 


Eisman & ©o., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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“‘T would always be proud to think that 
I had helped to give her another chance.” 

Lady Felicia seemed to retire for a few 
moments behind her own thoughts. 

“All right, dear,’’ she said at last. “TI 
think you had better go downstairs now 
and get ready for 'that detective—and— 
yes—you can send the parlor maid up to 
me.” 

XI 

HE young Marquis of Meyne went 

down to the library, keyed to the new 
adventure and deeply in love with life. 
Yesterday at this same hour he had found 
it stale and flat, like wine that has stood 
in a glass too long; but with the opening of 


the forbidden door a sparkle had come’ 


into existence and every breath he drew 
had a tingle in it. 

“Tt was wrong to keep it shut so long,” 
he thought after he had sent the parlor 
maid upstairs. ‘It stands to reason that 
there are probably as many good women in 
the world as good men. And oh, don’t 
they make things interesting!” 

For a time he walked about watching 
the others dusting the room, and then his 
glance turned to the marchioness over the 
fireplace. It was one of those portraits 
which has the trick of looking at you no 
matter where you stand, and it gave 
Frankie an innocent pleasure to see how 
she followed him round with her smile. 

“They’re half of life, when you’ve said 
and done,’”’ he thought. ‘Yes, and the 
pleasantest half, too, I’m beginning to 
think. It stands to reason that they can’t 
all be dangerous. Was Aunt Felicia ever 
dangerous? Or Aunt Margaret?” He 
blushed for shame for even having phrased 
such a question in his mind. “‘ Well then,” 
said he, “‘what’s left of the argument?” 

From upstairs he heard footsteps hurry- 
ing to and fro, but at first paid no attention 
to them. Then Benson was summoned 
from the library, and a minute later Ches- 
ley and the housekeeper followed. The 
sound of footsteps overhead » increased. 
Distant doors opened and shut. 

““What the deuce?” asked Frankie, look- 
ing up at the ceiling. ‘‘Are they having a 
game with the parlor maid—or what?” 

He jumped to his feet and started for 
the door, but on the threshold Chesley 
met him and could hardly get: his words 
out. 

“L-l-l-lady Felicia’s compliments, My 
Lord,”” said he, ‘‘and could you. come 
upstairs?” 

““What’s the matter?” asked Frankie as 
they hurried along the hall. 

There was a dreadful note of satisfaction 
in Chesley’s answer, which was free from 


all decorum and spoken as Nature in- 


tended: 
“°’Ard-boiled Mabel’s beat it, sir—and 
copped the jewelry too!” 


XII 


Nae the bird had flown. There was not 
the least doubt about that. And every: 
article of jewelry that had graced Lady 
Felicia’s dresser a few minutes before had 
also disappeared. 

“T shall never—never trust my eyes 
again!” wept poor Lady Felicia. 

The young marquis was holding himself 
more than upright, and his mouth was 
tightly pressed against his teeth in the 
manner which is sometimes known as keep- 
ing a stiff upper lip. 

“‘How did it happen?” he asked in a low 
voice. ‘‘How did she get away without 
being seen?”’ 

“The maid and I were in the other room. 
I was writing a note for her to take. And 
when we came back she was gone,” 

The young marquis felt too sick to ques- 
tion further. 

“What an ass I’ve made of myself!” he 
sighed, and started heavily for the door. 

It was right then, he told himself. They 
were a bad lot—a dreadfully bad lot! 
Unconsciously he paraphrased a. line. of 
crypt “And she with her innocent 

ook!” 

“Yes,” he sadly continued, ‘Aunt Mar- 
garet’s right—and so was old Mutton- 
Face. They’re a bad lot—even the best of 
them!” 


But in spite of the sages, knowledge failed . 


to give him power; and in spite of old 
saws, wisdom brought no happiness in -its 
train. On the contrary, all the joy sud- 
denly seemed to have flown from Frankie’s 
life—the sparkle had gone—the tingle had 
vanished. 

“Oh, well,” he sighed again. ‘I’ve 
learned my lesson early.’ And thinking 


perhaps of the last three Marquises of 


April 3, i9) 


Meyne, he darkly added: “‘It migh 
cost me more.” 
Chesley had followed him into ¥ 
brary and had now picked up his 
again—keeping one eye, however, 
Frankie and prouder than ever of th 
of the Meynes. ta 
“You needn’t dust any more, Che 
said Frankie, half turning from the 
window. ‘I’m going to lock the lib 
again, And all those things that we gon) 
out last night—I wish you’d get them), 
gether again and pile them in the 
He turned back to the window. 
was a lot of shrubbery on that side | 
house—and a rose arbor leading ¢ 
garden beyond. As Frankie looked, a 
with eyes that saw nothing, he grad 
became conscious of a masculine fj 
leaving the shelter of a white lilae 
and making for the arbor. Z 
“Hello!” thought Frankie. ‘‘What 
sneaking round for? Leather coat: 
limps a little. By Jove, I wonder if tha} 
the Stunner!” } 
He was about to raise the alarm \ 
another figure caught his attention 
ning after the first. 
“Hard-boiled Mabel!” groaned 
“They’re making off together!” 
But almost before he had finishe 
thought the pursuing figure had sg 
upon Stunner like a little wild cat, hp 
arms locked round his neck. ! } 
““Whee!”’ cried the young Marquis; 
Meyne in a sudden rapture of exaltatin 
and quicker than words can be told he 
leaped through the window and was he 


for the fray. ae 


HE next thing Frankie clearly rer 

bered he was on a couch in the lib 
with a bandage round his head and alma 
entirely surrounded by a sea_of f 
Felicia was there,-for instance—and | 
Margaret and the Bishop of Meyne 
the doctor and a man with a mustache 
Kitchener’s, who looked like a detec 
and a handsome old boy with pink 
and white hair; and better than 
late Hard-boiled Mabel was there t 
a dress of such mind-striking fascina 
that it quite charmed Frankie’s retur 
consciousness, until his glance happened ti 
wander up to the wearer’s eyes—and thei 
he forgot the dress. 

‘“What—what’s the matter?” he faintly 
asked. 

“Tt’s all right, My Lord,” said the 
tor. ‘‘He nicked you in the forehead 
_ couldn’t shake you loose. We’veg 

im.” 

Bit by bit the story came out. The ha 
some old boy was Commodore Becketi, 
who had- rented Meyne Castle—and 
girl whom Frankie had found in the roadth 
night before was the commodore’s dau 
ter, Jacqueline—more familiarly known 
her proud parent as Jake. 

“Tell him how it happened,” sai 
commodore, turning to his daughter. 
must be nearly as puzzled as I was.” 

Benson and Chesley, deploying in 
distance, each took a few steps fo 
and listened—with decorum. 

““Well—last night,” she began, “ 
was a moon and I thought I would tak 
dip in the sea before turning in. 
know,” she said to her father, “‘the way 
used to do in Florida on moonlight nights 

“Never approved of it,” said he. _ 

“That’s why I went out without tellin 
you,” she continued. ‘‘I have a light swi 
ming costume that I wear—something lik 
a boy’s linen suit. I put it on and st 
But when I reached the water it felt soe 
that I didn’t goin. So pretty soon I start 
back for the castle—and nearly fell 0 
a motorcycle that was leaning against t 
west wall. 

. ‘That side of the house was partly 
the shadow and I was wondering what 
motoreycle was doing there, when a 2 
dropped -out: of one of the windows: 
came rushing toward me. ; 

“Though I couldn’t make him out V 
clearly, I could see that he had someth 
black over the lower part of his face 
was carrying an automatic. ‘Strew 
said he. ‘I thought they’d nabbed ; 
Hop on, quick!’ ar 

“T could see of course that he 
me for someone else—and lucky for 
he did! So rather than put him: 
hopped on quick! Naturally I m 
hop off again as soon as he started, bt 
got away so fast that I didn’t havea ché 
When we got in front of the house I 
though, I simply couldn’t stand it 

(Concluded on Page 189) 


2 


‘oncluded from Page 186) 
So I slipped off backward, and 
Bt they tell me I guess I landed on 


iwhile,”’ continued the commodore, 
}) the story, “we had the real Hard- 
abel locked in a clothes closet, and 
it Jacqueline was asleep in her 
ftelephoned the police and it wasn’t 
wre they started on Stunner’s trail 
ther motorcycle. It had rained a 
Bhe early evening and he had left a 
ck. When the officer reached the 
Jre he found your man waiting in 
Bile of the road. He said that the 
Pdy was in the house.” 
} background Chesley took a lesson 
* mentor and modestly coughed be- 
y hand. 
, puzzled us for a time,” continued 
§ who looked like a detective, ‘“‘but 
luded that Stunner had a second 
ice who had fallen off his machine, 
Shat was the case we thought it 
sly that he would come back look- 
er. So we set two traps for him— 
he road and the other down the 
That we didn’t know then was that 
had already come back; and your 
j told him the same story that he 
that the young lady was in the 


is moment, decorum forgotten, 
’s breathing was distinctly heard. 
early as we can find out, My 
‘continued the detective, “‘Stunner 
he night in your cellar waiting his 
to get away with Hard-boiled Mabel, 
-e naturally supposed to be upstairs. 
e did finally make his way up there 
}covered that the unconscious girl 
brly unknown to him he helped him- 
HI] the jewelry in sight and made his 
wnstairs.”” 
at brings it to me again,” said Miss 
E, smiling. ‘‘I wasn’t unconscious 
though when he came in the room I 
you that I lay very still. That’s 
lappened to see him take the jewelry; 
ven he went out I followed him with- 
hking any noise, meaning to call 
+) as soon as I saw anyone who could 


} went down the back stairs and there 
iim, but after a while I saw him on 
m making for the rose arbor, and I 
{ter him. By that time I was angry 
ayself for losing him—and excited, 
J-uess. So when I got close I tried to 
im, and just as he had pulled his arm 
/d was reaching in his pocket for that 
‘e automatic 33 

remember now,” nodded Frankie. 
vs vis I jumped in. You say we 
im?” 


‘ie 
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“Ycu surely did,’ said the detective, 
smiling. 

“And you found your emeralds on him?” 
continued Frankie, turning to the com- 
modore. 

“Every stoné, my boy—thanks to you.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me! Thank—thank 
Hard-boiled Mabel—and Aunt Felicia, too, 
for not wanting her to go to the hospital.” 

“No, don’t thank me,” beamed Lady 
Felicia. ‘I knew it was Miss Beckett all 
the time. We had quite a long chat near 
the castle last week, and I knew her again 
in a moment.” 

It was then that Lady Margaret broke 
her silence for the first time, speaking as 
Lady Macbeth might have spoken if she 
had been checked just before she did the 
fatal deed. 

“You knew it all the time?” she asked. 

“Well, I thought I did,” said her sister 
more thoughtfully. “But I did begin to 
doubt it when I found she had gone—and 
the jewelry too.” 

Meanwhile the doctor had been watching 
his patient—or rather his last two pa- 
tients—and smiling at what he saw. He 
suddenly turned round and faced the 
company. 

“The marquis must be quiet now,” he 
said, with his head on one side like a wise 
old bird who knows his book. “I’m afraid 
I must send most of you away, but if Lady 
Felicia and—er—Miss Beckett could stay 
for a time—to make sure that he was rest- 
ing comfortably ” 

They gazed at each other—the two ladies 
named—and if you had been there you 
might have thought that it was simply a 
young woman and an old one looking at 
each other. But if you had been watching 
from that invisible world where only the 
things of the spirit are real you would have 
seen enough, and more than enough, to 
make another story. 

“We'll watch him,” said Lady Felicia, 
the light of romance growing brighter than 
ever in her faded eyes. 

But as for Miss Beckett, Miss Beckett 
said nothing. She was watching him al- 
ready. 

Half an hour later Chesley started for the 
library to straighten the chairs, but when 
he got to the door he saw enough to make 


him go back and help Benson lay the table | 


for luncheon. 
‘Bight places,” said Benson, not with- 
out pride. ‘You mark my words, Chesley. 


. 


Now that the marquis is back you are going 


to see this old family take on a new lease of | 


life.” 

“Right you are,” said Chesley, and plac- 
ing the salt cellars and tablespoons at each 
corner he cheerfully added: “‘The young 
lady’s in the house.” 
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Bore Holes 
with a Screwdriver! 
VERY household tool chest 


should contain a Millers 
Falls Bit Brace. 
“The Carpenters’ Favorite,” 
No. 732 (shown here), is several 
tools in one. Can be used on 


all sorts of jobs that have to be 
done at home and in the garage. 
This bit brace wi// drive screws, 
counter-sink and ream as well 
as bore holes—quickly—true— 
clean. Its patented chuck holds 
all its tools with a_ bulldog | 
grip. | 
Next time you see a-carpenter 
working, look at the tools he 
uses. If he is the kind of work- 
man who does fine work he will 
point with pride to the Millers | 
Falls trademark on his principal 
tools—his bit braces, auger bits, 
breast drills, mitre box and 
other boring and cutting 
tools. Take a hint from Aim 
when you buy your tools. 
The hardware house that car- 
ries the Millers Falls line is a 
good place for you to trade. 


Millers Falls Company 
“*Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 


100 River St., Millers Falls, Mass. 
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Theoretic Champions 


WHEN Sherwood Magee, the ball 

player, joined the Boston Braves he 
was informed that he would have to attend 
a meeting of the players every morning, a 
meeting that is called ‘‘skull practice” by 
the manager. At that time the Boston 
club was losing nearly every game. 

For an hour the manager and players 
went over every play of an imaginary game 
very carefully, analyzing it so closely that, 
theoretically, it was impossible to lose. 
Magee listened attentively. ‘‘All right,” 
he said with a yawn as the meeting ad- 
journed, ‘‘we have won that game. Now 
let’s go out on the diamond and lose one.” 


Served to Order 


N ACTOR noted for his wit and for his 
habits of intemperance after finishing 


| a week of hard work arrived at home one 
| night—or morning—very late. 


His wife, 
the real boss at home, usually receives her 
husband under those conditions by throwing 
him in a hot bath and putting him to bed. 

She had turned on. the hot water, but 
not the cold, when the telephone suddenly 
rang. The tub was scalding when the 
truant was ordered in. As the wife was 
answering the phone she heard a terrifying 
scream. Dropping the phone she ran to 
the bathroom door. 

‘Shay, dearie,’” called out the husband, 
“do you want me two minutes or four 
minutes—soft boiled or medium?” 


Barnyard Grammar 


ee two city men, walking along a coun- 
try road, were discussing chicken raising 
as a gainful occupation and one of them had 
made some reference to setting hens. 

“Sitting hens,” corrected his friend. 

This started a long and acrimonious de- 
bate. At last the two men agreed to leave 
the matter to an old farmer who was seen 
approaching in a buggy. 

The farmer was accordingly hailed, the 
question was put to him by the disputants 
and the old man was asked for his decision. 
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“Speaking as a practical man, 
the farmer, ‘‘I don’t reckon it mak 
difference whether you say ‘sitting’ 
ting.’ What I want to know is wher 
a hen cackling whether she’s lying o1 
Giddap, Bess.” 


Unsought Information 


WELL-KNOWN newspaper ma: 
claims that he is—or used to | 
thodox Hebrew in his religious belie 
that when he first came to New Yo 
Texas he was sent to a delicatessey ( 
one day to get cold meat for lune 
long as he didn’t know or hear the na 
what he was eating he felt perfecth 
in his conscience in getting anythi 
liked. 

“Give me some of that,’’ he saic 
dealer, pointing to a roll of delicious- 
meat. 

“What do you mean—this pork?’ 
the dealer. \ 

“*T didn’t ask you to tell me then 
it,” the journalist retorted. “‘Now 
put it right back and give me a sg} 
that beef, dog-gone it!” , 


That Was Different 


URING the cold spell in Febm 
ball player on one of the New 
teams came into town from his ¢@ 
home in Pennsylvania and reported 
office of the club. This looked like a¢ 
winter advance touch and there 
scurry of clerks to give the manage 
president warning. The ball player | 
patiently for an hour or more. 
“Looks like the boss will be b 
day,’”’ one of the clerks finally tol 
“Perhaps it would be better for » 
write to him when you get back ho: 
“T can’t do that,” explained the a 
“Tell him I just wanted to see 
moment before the market closed. 
a profit of ten thousand dollars 
stock that I bought for the two of 
suggestion, and I want to know if he 
it advisable to sell or hold on.” 
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HC . BY CHARLES ABBOTT GODDARD, LOS ANGELES 


Be high cost of living is a temporary 
economic problem, surrounded by high 
emotions. The agricultural industry is 

- a permanent economic problem, sur- 
uded by many dangers. We are now entering into our regular four-year period of 
rf promises to sufferers of all kinds. Except to demagogues and to the fellows who 
ri the farmer, there are no easy formulas; nevertheless, there are constructive forces 
‘acan be put in motion—and these are good times to get them talked about. 

3 bearing upon some suggestion of constructive solution, I wish to establish and 
1a’ze certain propositions. Amongst other things they involve a clear understanding 
t2 bearings of different segments of the total price of food between the different links 
te chain of production and distribution: 


rst: That the high cost of living is due largely to inflation and shortage in world 
‘o1ction; speculation is an incident of these forces, not the cause. 

COND: That the farmer’s prices are fixed by the impact of world wholesale prices; 
such prices bear only a remote relation to his costs of production. 

‘4IRD: That any increase or decrease in the cost of placing the farmer’s products in 
ieiands of the wholesaler is a deduction from or addition to the farmer’s prices; 
ay is, an expansion or contraction of the margin between the farm and wholesale 
‘i(; makes an increase or decrease in the farmer’s return. 

URTH: That increase or decrease in the cost of distributing food from the whole- 
lq to the door of the ultimate consumer is an addition or deduction predominantly 
) /e consumer’s cost; that is, the margin between the wholesaler and consumer in 
3 |ereases or decreases is largely an addition or subtraction from the consumer’s price. 


|rTH: That these two margins in most of our commodities except grain were, before 


evar, the largest in the world; that they have grown abnormally during the war, 
‘cit during the year of food control. 


XTH: That analysis of the character of the margin between the farmer and whole- 
l¢ will show that decreases in price find immediate reflection on the farmer, while 


diate increases in price are absorbed by the trades between, and the farmer gets 
it, lagging increase. 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
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SEVENTH: That an analysis of these margins 
will show that they can be constructively 
diminished, but that, regrettable as it is, the 
prosecution of profiteers will not do it. 

EIGHTH: That the problem must be solved, if our agriculture is to be maintained 
and if the balance between agriculturé and general industry is to be preserved so as 
to prevent our becoming dependent upon imports for food, with a train of industrial 
and national dangers. 


N 


Present Prices Due to Inflation and Shortage in World Production 


UR war inflation does not lie so much in our increased gold and currency. Our 

currency per capita has increased by perhaps twenty-five or thirty per cent; but, 
compared to European practice of currency inflations of from 200 to 800 per cent, our 
conduct has been provident indeed. This is not, however, the real area of inflation. 
It lies in the expansion of our bank credits. If we exclude the savings banks as not 
being credit institutions in the ordinary sense, and if we compile the commercial bank 
deposits we no doubt gather in some real savings, but nevertheless the figures show 
a considerable color of inflation somewhere. No one need think we have gotten so 
suddenly rich as the money complexion of these figures might indicate. At the outset 
it should be emphasized that all figures of this kind are subject to dispute and 
interpretation; but, after all such deductions, the indication of tendencies remains. 


BANK DEPOSITS TOTAL PER CENT CHANGE FROM 1913 


1913. . . . . « 911,390,918,596 100.0 
Peer 1914. . . 11,974,760,593 105.1 
1915. . 12,282,097,638 107.8 
1916... 15,398,090,701 135.2 
I9Ticm. 18,444, 103,496 161.9 
1918. . 20,425,067,839. 179.3 
1919... 24,971,784,000 219.2 


It will be accepted at once that the volume of bank deposits must grow with increased 
commodity production and therefore we may roughly examine into this as well. If we 
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combine the tonnage productivity of agriculture, metals, 
coal, salt, cement, lumber and the quarries, we shall cover 
the great bulk of our products. These figures also must be 
taken as merely indicating the tendencies of the times. 


PER CENT 
PRODUCTION IN TONS CHANGE 
FROM 1913 
NOD eee ors J os ela ga baie 1,081,293,417 100.0 
LOLA ara he> alin ch lebcins am tet ae 1,019,018,207 94.2 
LOLS Shire iy Memon fhe teens 1,073,472,988 99.3 
191 Gigtecteet tee «fs race oe aatenee 1,162,489,530 107.5 
18!) fey te Pee Oa ees et a 1,241,173,806 114.8 
1918) «AA CA een eee 1,247,787,883 115.4 
1919 Gt. ee 1%, eee ee 1,117,181,233 103.3 


If we attach the index of prices during these periods and 
compare them with the per cent variation in commodity 
production and bank deposits, we have the following 
interesting parallels: 


DEPARTMENT OF 


PER CENT CHANGE LABOR WHOLESALE 


PER CENT CHANGE 


r8) TIO: A EPOSITS 
oa e yalic 1913.2) Dias racer ithe INDEX OF AL 
LOLS we a eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1914 ee als 94.2 105.1 99.3 
T9OL5 Pieters neers 99.3 107.8 100.5 
VOUG eo. sees. tye 107.5 135.2 120.5 
19172 oe 114.8 161.9 175.9 
1918.4: eee 8 115.4 179.3 196.6 
1919). +. eae 103.3 219.2 214.5 


Two different extreme schools of economists will inter- 
pret these tables differently. One will hold that the increase 
in credit and money must influence prices in exact ratio. 
The other will hold the rise of prices as due to shortage in 
production, either at home or abroad, and that rise in 
price necessitates an increase in credits and money to 
carry on commerce. Both are probably right, for short 
production and inflation probably alternately serve as 
cause and effect. The first school has some claims upon the 
large volume of gold we imported the first three years of 
the war and multiplied into credits—as the cause prior to 
our coming into the war. They can also point out that our 
Treasury and banks deliberately inflated bank credits in 
order to place war loans, that if this form of credits were 
removed our expansion would be nothing like its present 
volume. As necessary as it may have been to use this 
method in securing quick money at a low rate during the 
war, there are the strongest objections to it since the 
armistice was signed. If our postwar finance at least had 
been secured from savings by offering sufficiently attractive 
terms, the inflation would be less, though the market price 
of Liberty Bonds might be lower. 

That short world production has been one of the causes 
of rising prices cannot be denied. The warring powers of 
Europe took 60,000,000 men from production—nearly 
one-third their productive man power—and put it to 
destruction. They have lived to a great degree by drain of 
commodities from the United States and thus brought 
their shortage to our shores. They have not yet altogether 
recovered from the holidays of victory, the gloom of defeat, 
the persuasive “isms” that would find production without 
work, the destruction of their economic unity, transporta- 
tion, credits, and other fundamentals necessary to main- 
tain production. It will be some time before they do re- 
recover. In the meantime, they are perforce reducing their 
consumption—their standard of living—because they 
have largely exhausted their securities, commodities or 
credit to continue the borrowing of our commodities for 
their own short production, as during the war. The 
exchange barometer is to-day witness of the end of this 
procedure of living on borrowed money. In passing, it 
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may be mentioned that exchange is no more a cause of their 
inability to buy from us than is the barometer the cause 
of blizzards. The storm is that they have mostly exhausted 
their credits and they have not recovered production so as 
to offer commodities to us in exchange for ours. 

Our own industrial production, as distinguished from 
agricultural production, has fallen rapidly|,since the 
armistice. Some of the fall is due to war weariness, some 
to “isms” that have infected us from Europe, some to the 
natural abandonment of high-cost production brought 
into play during the war, some to strikes, and a host of 
other wastes. Our consumption has greatly increased 
after the restraint of war. Decrease had not penetrated 
our agricultural community up to 1919 harvest, nor will 
such decrease arise from these causes, but, as I will set out 
later, forces are entering that will decrease our agricultural 
production. Our production in nearly all important food 
commodities except sugar is in surplus of our own need. 
It only becomes a shortage affecting prices under the drain 
of exports. Therefore it is the world shortage that is 
affecting our price levels, not, so far, a deficiency for our 
own needs. 

So far as relief from price influence by shortage in pro- 
duction is concerned, it may arise in two ways: First, 
slowly through gradual recuperation in world production. 
Second, by compulsory reduction of consumption in 
Europe through their inability to pay us by commodities, 
gold or credits. This latter has been very evident through 
the drop in exchange and engagements for export during 
the past few weeks. 


The Three Divisions of the Price 


HE cost of food to the consumer is divided among the 

farmers on one hand and storage, manufacture, jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers and transportation on the other. I 
believe these charges between the farmer and consumer 
fall into two distinct groups: The charges comprising the 
margin between the farmer and wholesaler, which mainly 
concern the farmer; and the charges between the whole- 
saler and consumer, which mainly concern the consumer. 
To establish this division, it is necessary to analyze shortly 
the datum point by which price is determined. 

The diet of the American people from a nutritional— 
not financial—standpoint comprises the following articles 
and proportions: 


Wheat andrye ..... pacRcheswettsixe 29.5 
Pork’ products yemsmeninicnecenne ) sire) ciel sd) 
Dairy products se cihe ne cc chess olen 15.3 
Beekiproductsaemomeite cin isviess «thie a He 
Corn productsiigectst cits teks. 6 3) otis) smote 7.0 
Susan products ten amemanwe << poneuscmeme 13.2 
Vegetabloioisraemememe iret 3103 -/ sumer _ 3.6 
89.6 

All others, including potatoes... ..... 10.4 
100.0 


The wholesale price of about ninety per cent of our food 
in normal times is only remotely determined by the cost 
of production, but mostly by world conditions. We export 
a surplus of most commodities among the ninety per cent, 
and the prices of exports are determined by competition 
with other world supplies in the European wholesale 
markets. Those items in this ninety per cent that we do 
not export are influenced by the same forces, because in 
normal times we import them on any considerable varia- 
tion in price and the wholesaler naturally buys in the 
cheapest market. Even milk is to a considerable degree 
controlled by butter imports in normal times. When we 
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import butter it releases more milk to competition, 
cannot be said to such extent of the most of the o 
per cent, because they are largely perishables that 
stand overseas transport, and consequently rise a 
more nearly directly upon local supply and demand 
Some economists will at once argue that if pri 
unprofitable to the farmer the situation will correc 
by diminished production and, consequently, a jh 
rise in the world level of prices. In the abstract }j 
true, but as a matter of fact the surplus which our fy 
contribute for export is only a small portion of the 
production or of the world pool, yet the total of the) 
pool operating through this minor segment mak 
prices for a large part of his commodities. Therefc, 
effect in normal times of restriction in production f 
one country does not affect price so much as 4 
argument would believe. The farmer must plan 
would live, and he must plant long in advance 
knowledge of prices or world production. He can my 
contracts in advance of his planting, nor can he 
operations on the day prices fall too low. He is dri 
year after year, in hope and necessity, and will ec 
over long periods with a standard of return belowr 
living because he has no other course—and alwa 
hopes. He will vary fairly rapidly from one comi\ 
to another—from wheat to other grains, for instane| 
he mostly raises his maximum of something. In fl 
run of decreasing prices he would undoubtedly rej 
low a standard as to cease production. Then ei 
comparatively short period of higher prices in some 
modity; production is again stimulated and folloy¢ 
long intervals of low standards. As shown by the fo! 
table, on the whole, the farmer has not been unc) 
during the war, but the currents again are turning #3 
him: a) 
INDEX OF PRICES AT THE F 


DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR PRINCIPAL PRODUCE STA 

WHOLESALE ALL ; 
INDEX OFALL FARM HOGS CORN 
COMMODITIES propucE 

PYrOWA? “syncs alors 100 100 100 =: 100 

First quarter 1918 . . 187 200 213 =. 224 

Last quarter 1918 . . 206 204 223 ~~: 220 

First quarter 1919 . . 200 202 225 228 

Last quarter 1919 . . 230 206 178 =. 216 


It will be seen that the farmer enjoyed prices equi! 
to and higher than the general level up to the lf 
months. He is now, however, falling behind in So}! 
portant products. Unlike the industrial workers, hij) 
able to demand an adjustment of his income to the ol 
index of living. , 

For the moment, what I wish only to establish is tt 
farmer’s prices are not based upon any conception ¢i 
of production, but upon forces in which he has no¢ 
He can never organize to put his industry on a “cos! 
basis as industrial producers do, and remedy m 
found elsewhere. | 


The Two Margins 


S STATED, the margin between the farmer ar‘ 
sumer falls into two divisions—one of which pro 
nantly affects the farmer and the other the consumei 
really the wholesale prices that govern the farmer, | 
than retail prices, for it is in wholesale prices th) 
farmer competes with the world. As the prices paid) 
wholesaler are mostly fixed by overseas trade at the tt 
point on the Atlantic seaboard or in Europe, then’! 
(Continued on Page 45) if 
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I “*‘Don’t Say a Word, Edy,’? Her Voice Crooned. 


By Elizabeth Jordeam 


GRUGER 


JE maid who opened the front door looked 
« her a little strangely, Edith Pemberton 
tought. Certainly her lips had parted as if she 
out to speak. Then evidently on a changed 
12> she stepped back while her mistress passed 


1 1 went down the long hall. At the foot of the stair- - 


l.iding to her private sitting room on the second floor 
_2emberton stopped, drawing off her gloves as she 
e to the servant in a characteristic impulse to save 


43 anyone called this afternoon, Mary?” she asked. 

Y3’m.” 

ajymaid brought her the card tray and the mistress 
éyuick glance over the half dozen cards it contained. 

[2 doctor came again at four,’”’ added Mary. 

1 Pemberton nodded absently, her thoughts still on 

eo} ds. 

if nyone else calls say Iam not at home,” she directed. 

f be very busy until it is time to dress for dinner.” 
Mh ta tid 

27 slowly replaced the tray on the hall table. Her 

rs was already halfway up the stairs and there was 
_ her purposeful progress which seemed to forbid 

Totion, but with only an instant’s hesitation the 

a hurried after her. 

3; pardon, ma’am,” she faltered. ‘‘But—but were 

p nning to stop in your mother’s room this afternoon 

9 went past?”’ 

r Pemberton glanced over her shoulder, her straight 

« yebrows rising. 

y no,” she said quickly. ‘Is there any reason why 

yd? 

link she’d like to see you.” 

he any worse?” 

ejmistress had taken a watch from her belt, looked 

\jreplaced it, and was hastening on up the staircase. 

ollowed, knowing that this was expected. 

+ doctor didn’t say so,” she admitted. ‘But she 

lifferent to me. Perhaps she’s lonesome.” 

4jesome? Nonsense!”’ Mrs. Pemberton’s brisk 
owed sudden relief. “That’s absurd. She hasn’t 
be lonesome. I saw her this morning, and no doubt 

dren and the servants have been in and out of her 


was already tapping at a door opening from the 
: all, and now she turned the knob and passed from 
view. As she entered the big cheerful room her 


ILLUSTRATED 


**‘Don't Try to Say a Word. 


BY F. R. 


voice and manner unconsciously took on something of the 
brisk efficiency they expressed when she visited the wards 
of the great hospital whose impressive list of trustees was 
headed by her name. 

‘Well, mother, how do you feel this afternoon?” she in- 
quired, approaching the uncurtained four-poster bed. 
**Comfortable?”’ 

She smiled down on the bed’s occupant, and the little old 
woman lying before her returned the smile with a sudden 
illumination of a worn and pallid face. It was a very sweet 
old face, framed in white hair and set off by a becoming 
lace-and-lavender cap; and it bore the resemblance to 
Mrs. Pemberton’s face which lies between a faded white 
rose and a full-blown pink one. Everything about the in- 
valid showed close attention to detail. Like her cap, her 
silk jacket was lavender, and a lavender silk quilt lay 
across the foot of her bed. The white wicker chairs in the 
room had lavender cushions, thin silk lavender curtains 
screened the window frames and against a background of 
delicate lavender walls a few choice pictures hung. The 
whole effect of the room was deliberately and completely 
restful. The highly efficient Mrs. Pemberton had devoted 
both time and thought to making it so. 

Within easy reach of the sick woman’s hand stood asmall 
table covered with new books and magazines, and a 
shaded electric drop lamp for night reading hung above 
her pillows. There were cut flowers in vases and growing 
flowers in pots, and through the parted curtains of the 
windows a wide stretch of sky and water and distant river 
banks invited tired eyes with a late-afternoon vista which— 
as if in deference to Mrs. Pemberton’s taste—also held 
delicate lavender tones. The invalid put out a thin blue- 


-veined hand and her daughter took it in her cool, almost 


professional grasp. 

“T’m always comfortable, dear,’’ her mother said. “I 
owe that to you—same’s I owe everything else.” 

A stranger would have observed that she spoke with an 
effect of breathlessness and in a voice that was little more 
than a whisper, but Mrs. Pemberton hardly noticed this— 
partly because she had grown accustomed to it, but largely 
because her thoughts were not in the sick room. She re- 
called herself, however, to the duty of the moment. 


eae ees 


POLE 


. 
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Mother Understands’’ 


“You have all you need but a nurse,’”’ she mur- 
mured, gazing down at her mother discontentedly. 
‘“‘T wish you would let me get one to-morrow. Can’t 
you make up your mind to it?” At the first 
words the hand in her own slipped away, while 
the delicate features and even the body of the sick woman 
began to tremble uncontrollably. 

“Don’t you get started on that subject again, Edith,” 
she quavered. ‘‘You know the doctors say all I need is 
to be quiet; and you promised me again and again you 
wouldn’t get a nurse till I said you could.” 

“T know; I’m asking you to say it now.”’ 

Mrs. Pemberton’s voice was very kind, but it held a note 
of tried patience; and this deepened as she went on, while 
the little figure before her seemed to cower under its tacit 
reproach. 

“Try to be reasonable. It would be such a comfort to 
me to feel that someone was always with you.” 

‘An’ it would just about kill me.” 

The patient’s voice was tense. In her excitenrent she 
reverted to the speech of an earlier day. 

“Ain’t I told you I couldn’t stand it?’”’ she went on with 
rising agitation. ‘‘Ain’t I told you it would make me lose 
my mind to have a trained nurse settin’ here in my room 
watchin’ me every minute? Ain’t ——” 

She was growing hysterical, and Mrs. Pemberton checked 
her with a gentle touch on her shoulder. 

“Now, now, don’t excite yourself,” she urged, still 
patiently. ‘‘I’m not insisting; I’m only expressing a wish. 
Have it your own way. I know you are well cared for. The 
servants have orders to answer your bell the instant it rings, 
and I’m sure they do.” 

“Yes, they do. Someone always comes. And Mary’s 
better than any nurse.” 

Her mother’s tone grew quieter. Her features steadied 
and she relaxed obviously, but with an air of extreme ex- 
haustion, as if she had fought and won a hard battle. At 
intervals she drew a quivering breath such as a child draws 
after a paroxysm of sobbing. 

Mrs. Pemberton continued to pat her shoulder. She 
was making a mental list of the things to be done before 
dinner. It was a really alarming list, considering that it 
was already five o’clock. 

“‘Mary’s in and out every ten minutes,’’ her mother was 
saying. ‘“‘She’s a good girl, Mary is,’’ she conceded in the 
generous impulse following her triumph. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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an expert in their own particular line can 

be a regular nitwit in every other way? 
Not meaning exactly Jo-Jo the Dog-Face Boy 
or any such specialty act like that where actual absence of 
human intelligence is the principal interest in it, but, say, 
as with husbands, doctors, theatrical producers and many 
other high-class professionals. 

And just put this in your flask: When a woman is a ex- 
pert she is no exception either, and a experience I have 
just been ground through with Maison Rosabelle im- 
pressed me with this great truth, because Maison has 
certainly got brains when it comes to running her exclusive 
gown shop and she has got it all over a girl across the 
street from her which calls herself Modes. Which prob- 
ably isn’t her own name any more than mine is Marie La 
Tour, or than is that of any [professional lady which has 
adopted a little French orphan of a trade-mark for her own. 

Well, anyways, I have seen Maison take a lot of sixty- 
dollar dresses she couldn’t sell and mark them down to a 
hundred and twenty-five and get away with it, and if that 
don’t show brains and highly developed modern business 
technic I’m at a loss. But outside of business hours! Of 
all the nitwits she is the prize empty package. She’s got 
a head like the box you put away in case you should ever 
need it—full of wrinkled dressmakers’ tissue paper and 
nothing else. Not that I intend to say Maison is in the 
least wrinkled, she being the most faithful massage tipper 
I know of and wonderfully well preserved for her age, 
whatever it is. And as for clothes, she never makes the 
mistake of using up old stock but wears the samples which 
are too extreme instead. 

I and Maison having been intimate for years, Iam in a 
position to know where she gets off mentally, but no lady 
ever really disliked a friend for having less brains than her- 
self, and so on account of both our mothers having been 
in the same circus and my charge account at her store, and 
everything, we have really a whole lot in common. But 
my loyalty to her through all my brilliant career on the stage 
and in pictures has cost me more than what her realization 
of the salary I get ever set me back in cash. 

Well, anyways, this latest sacrifice commenced with me 
going shopping, though for once not at her place, but 
meeting her just the same. 

“Hello, Mary Gilligan!” she says, sailing up to me on 
Thirty-fourth Street. ‘“‘How good you look in that 


Awe it remarkable how a person which is 
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“‘Mary —is There Someone Here Named Mary?" 


BY MAY WILSON 


elephant’s-ear silk! 
you when I sold it to you. The green hat ain’t so good, 
though. Where did you get it?” 

“Tt’s a French hat,” I says, thinking that would change 
the subject. But it didn’t. Maison sure does keep her 
mind on her business. 

“A French hat!” she sort of squeaked. ‘‘ My dear, it’s 
not! What did you pay for it?” 

“T can’t remember exactly!” I says. 

“‘Can’t you give me a vague idea?”’ she persisted. 

“Oh, about twenty-five or fifty dollars,’ I says, though 
I knew darn well it was ten-fifty, but didn’t want her to 
have the satisfaction. 

“That’s vague enough!” says Maison. ‘‘You were 
stung at seven-ninety-eight. What are you doing now?” 

“T’m shopping,” I says. “I got a whole lot of little 
things to get.” 

“So havel,’”’says Maison. ‘Leaveus goalong together. 
I got something I want to tell you.” 

‘All right,” I says; “‘but I have to meet Jim at the 
automobile show at three o’clock, and before that I got to 
get—here let mesee,” Isays, and dug intomy bag and pulled 
out my handkerchief, my keys, my powder, my money, 
my check book and some soda mints, and finally at last 
the list I had wrote out before leaving home according to 
female custom. Did you ever notice how no woman can 
leave home for any purpose without first writing down 
something? Well, anyways, I found the list. 

“What a convenient bag!’”’ says Maison. 

I give her a sharp look at that, but she was serious. 

“T got to get some hair nets, blotting paper, sealing wax, 
peanut brittle and shoe cleaner,” I says, reading ’em off. 

“And I got to get poker chips, lead pencils and some 
perfume,” says Maison. ‘‘Come on into this drug store 
where we can get ’em all and then we can talk.” 

“All right,” I says, ‘‘because I got to meet Jim at the 
automobile show at a 

“We are also thinking of getting a new car,” says 
Maison. “Though, of course, our flivver certainly can do 
the work!” 

“Yes, of course,’ I says in a tone of sympathetic under- 
standing, as when one speaks of any dear friend’s shameful 
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I just knew it would be darling on - 


secret. ‘‘Of course they are wond 
what are you going to get?” 
“We was waiting for the show,” sa 
son, ‘‘before making up our mind.” | 
“‘Same here,” I says. ‘‘It’s hard to decide.” | 
“T have about concluded to see all the cars andi 
weegee,”’ says Maison. ‘‘Say, girlie, is there much 
in this Flower of Persia cologne?” . 
This last remark was to the girl behind the | 
which we were by now at it. : 
“About eighty per cent,” says the girl, smiling 
the flavor is said to be like cinnamon.” é 
“Then there’s no use in me buying it,” saj 
“Tt wouldn’t last two hours with Rollo in the ho 
anyways, twelve dollars for two ounces of alcohi 
high, even in these days!” ; 
“Why, Maisy Ryan!” I says. ‘‘Do you m 
me Rollo is drinking again?” a 
“T mean he is drinking still,” says Maisor 
joke intended or felt, for all he drinks any stil 
Ain’t you got some rose or sandalwood withot 
to it?” she went on to the girl. 
“There’s a violet made with oil. You co 
that on a bet. Excuse me for misunderstandinj 
“That’s all right,’ says Maison, smelling 01 
which come in a ten-dollars-for-the-bottle 
for-the-perfume outfit. ‘‘It’s awful delicate 
my style, but I guess it wouldn’t furnish a jag f¢ 
flea, so I’ll take it.” : 
And when the girl had gone to wrap it up 
her nose and kid along the aisle man and di 
last night’s movies and think about to-mo 
wake up with a start to remember your chang 
generally do when you are in a hurry—well 
when she had gone Maison turned to me wit 
real genuine human worriment under her mi 
went right to the heart, and continued her sae 
“Marie, you don’t know what a curse it 1s 
drinking husband,” she says solemnly. “ Espé 
with prohibition and all. In the old times I a 
which saloon to send to, and now ——” 
She stopped with a dramatic gesture. 
“You’re dead right I don’t know what it 
“Because no professional dancer could long 
drinker and my husband, as stands to reason. / 
don’t you do something about it?” | 
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Why, dearie, I have!” she says. “I’ve done every- 
ig I could think of. I even insisted on his new suits 
1g made without a hip pocket, but all to no avail. He 
ply carries it elsewhere whenever obtainable. You 
’*t know what it is to have domestic troubles!” 
Vell, of course, that was a terrible challenge for one 
nan to throw at another, but I let it pass, because after 
ny own are but in smaller things such as who will drive 
ear and thick or thin soup at dinner; but if I had 
iter I would never discuss them, especially with a inti- 
e friend, as no lady would reveal her dirty wash to 
body but the laundress, as the poet says. But, of 
tse, Maison could trust me perfectly, as I would never 
ithe it to a soul, as the man who got the drink promised. 
| as both of us sort of enjoyed her misery, why not 
ve her talk? 
You poor darling!’ Isays. ‘‘Whatever did you marry 
i for?” 
ee sighs Maison, heaving her thirty-eight, which 
(Id be a forty in any other shop. ‘‘Love! And, of 
ia there was that story of his about his rich father 
= g lost in the Klondike but bound to come home with 
i eventually. But believe me, dearie, it was love 


” 


‘ell, how anybody her size could love a table d’héte por- 

like Rollo was a mystery to me, but they say most 
{riages are made in heaven, and in heaven everybody 
(s like an angel, I suppose, though it is admittedly a 

il jolt when they come down to earth. But I did not 
1 this remark aloud, but bought my hair nets with as 
ih sympathy on the side as could be managed. 

You got to do something about it, Maison dear,” I 
| earnestly. 

Nell, I intend to ask weegee,”’ says Maison. 
«t hopes there.’ 

Who on earth is this weegee you are talking so much 

it?” T says. 

Nobody on earth,” says Maison. “Do you mean to 
line you never heard of a weegee board?” 


“T got 


“Oh!” says I. “Is that how you pronounce it? Well, 
of course I’ve heard of it and seen pictures, but I always 
thought it was a kind of indoor roller skate for kids!”’ 

“That’s where you are all completely wrong!” ex- 
claimed Maison. “It’s what all the best mediums use to 
get messages with; that is to say, all the up-to-date scien- 
tifie ones.” 

“A sort of self-starter for spirits,” I says. “I see. But 
Maison, you don’t believe all that bunk, do you?” 

“Well, you got to admit it does some wonderful things,” 
she says, not committing herself too deeply, though I 
could see she did believe every bit of it. ‘“‘Of course a lot 
depends on the medium and the control,”’ she went on. 

“And on the gas and ignition,”’ I says very sarcastic and 
well over her head. ‘‘But do you really think you can get 
Rollo cured of drinking by anything to do with spirits?” 

“T do!” she says firmly. “And I want you to come to 
a séance up to Madame Rickettes’. She has Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and the public séances are the best, because 
she can’t know are you there or not.” 

“Tf I went at all,’”’ I says, “I would want her to come to 
us—to your flat or to mine, where there couldn’t be any 
trick furniture nor trapdoors and she’d have to make good. 
If Madame Rickettes wants to come up to our place, say, 
on Sunday evening, there being no performance for us that 
night, why leave her come and bring her pet weegee, and you 
bring your Peek and your husband and I’ll have a little 
supper afterward, and we might each ask a few friends to 
help pay the tax, because I take it for granted this is a 
luxury. So if you want to fix it up, why fix it up, and 
nobody can be hurt by it, anyways.” 

“T’ll do that little thing! Maybe something will come 


of it. Well, I got to run along now, Mary. I got a sales- 
man with some English goods from Portsmouth, Maine, 
coming at one-thirty. So long! I’ll phone you later.”’ 
Well, I held out until she was gone, and then I staggered 
over to the soda fountain and got a glass of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. I knew that was what to ask for, be- 
cause they had to give it to me the night Goldringer raised 


my salary of his own accord and it was the only drug I 
had ever taken. It’s a good thing they didn’t give me 
morphine or something that night in the wings, because 
the ammonia done me good, and I sat down at one of the 
little tables and thought hard. 

For me not to feel good was something new, and as I 
felt better already I was more than ever glad that I had 
said nothing about it to Maison, because if I had of by 
night everybody on the Rialto would been saying I had 
the drug habit. You know how women talk—each feeling 
it is her duty to herself to go the last one’s story a little 
better until it accumulates moss like a rolling snowball. 
But I was mighty worried. I had a picture to finish that 
wasn’t supposed to be done for a week yet, which in actual 
studio time meant three at least, and I had the script of a 
new seven-reeler at the flat that moment with full inten- 
tion of reading every word of it myself, though hardly any 
stars do that, it being generally considered better not to 
know the plot in advance. Besides all this, I and Jim was 
dancing our old-time parlor dances at the Colossal and 
didn’t finish until Saturday night. So for me not to feel 
good meant a lot. My motto has ever been that a stitch 
in the morning saves embarrassment in the afternoon, and 
so though I felt perfectly all right again I walked across 
the drug store and got into a telephone booth. Always 
act promptly may have been and still is my motto, but 
far differently with the telephone operators, especially 
lately, and I suppose pretty soon they will commence 
lining the telephone booths with padding so that when 
the party which is trying to get their number goes crazy 
they will not injure themself before being removed to a 
more permanent stall at the nut farm. 

Well, anyways, before I had quite reached this stage I 
heard old Doc Williams’ voice, and I says can I come up 
and he says to do it, and so I hung up and went up. I 
knew I’d be late at the show and Jim would be mad, but 
it couldn’t be helped. I had to see that doc. Always 
putting my career first, unless in real, genuine, important 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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An Otd Chinaman Carrying a Flickering Candle Cupped in His Hand Came Shuffling Out of the Night 


The stars come nightly to the sky 
The tidal waves unto the sea— 


HIN FAT was spawned in the stilted house of his 

father, which verges the muck of a rice field beside 

the Canton River. The house stands away from the 
East Gate of the city beyond the festering graves that lie 
about the temple wherein wailing droves of starving old 
women sublet the business of singing prayers from hypo- 
crite Buddhist priests. 

He is dead now in San Francisco, and on his hand a 
phosphorescent rotten yellow diamond defeats the black- 
ness of his grave, and in the sockets of his skull his clotted 
blood reveals the black technique of death. 

This dog of a Chin Fat is dead in the dishonored fastness 
of a rented grave at which no person mourns. Presently 
the charnel slugs will get him, and for a little while in 
sanguinary carnival the crawling grubs of earth will dis- 
cover a congenial savor in the fabric of his tissues. Then 
he will incorporate with the black earth slime of his 
origin, and nights which were blemished by each enterprise 
of his inception will be clean. Stars whose rays impacted 
on the filth of his soul when it knew residence in his body 
will then shine clear upon his tranquil house, which once 
was hell. The beast is dead. 


At dawn in Canton a creaking cart traversed the 
crooked streets which lay within the East Wall of the 
city. Before the sun was an hour high the 
cart was filled with a cargo of dead girl 
babies whose parents had contributed to 
their offspring the sleep that derives from 
a pill of uncooked opium. 

The parents of Chin Fat were poor and 
opium for the purpose of murder was be- 
yond their means, and so the three baby 
sisters who had preceded Chin Fat were 
strangled with the leather string which 
ordinarily functioned as the tether of a pig 
belonging to a Buddhist priest. While the 
leather string was absent from the pig’s 
leg he would be herded in the hut wherein 
dwelt the father of Chin Fat, who was 
nominally the watchman in charge of the 
priest’s pig. In reality Chin Fat’s father 
was a professional thief who 
spent his time stealing rice. 

On the day which marked 
the strangling of the third 
consecutive girl baby the 
priest’s pig took advantage 
of the absence of the leather 
thong and escaped. Enjoying 
his freedom, he trotted to 
the Whampoa Channel of the 
Canton River. He bathed 
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luxuriously in the mud for a few minutes and then, over his 
depth, he began to swim for the rice field which lay across 
thechannel. Presently blood dyed his wake, andas heswam 
his throat was slashed with his plunging front feet. Mid- 
way of the channel he squealed loudly several times, and 
died with a final crescendo grunt of protest and surprise. 
His squeals were echoed by the watchman and the 
watchman’s wife, whose neglect had permitted his escape. 
This wailing pair sensing the disaster which had befallen 
them returned to their domicile, upon the clay floor of 
which lay the body of the baby daughter. About her neck 
was still the leather thong whose removal from the leg of 
the pig had been the instrument of that animal’s escape. 
As the watchman’s fears grew upon him he found him- 
self no longer able to control 
the impulse to flee from the 
wrath of the Buddhist priest 
who owned the pig. He de- 
parted into the East Gate of 
the city. He traversed the city 
and presently was lost in the 
labyrinth of streets near West 
Gate, from which extends the 
Street of Benevolence and 
Love. For many weeks he 
found sanctuary in the lost 
black houses about him, 
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There Came a Scar Which Endured 
Throughout His Life, and With the Scar a New Name Which Would Tend to Confuse the Gods of Darkness 
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The mother carried the form of her strangled dau; 
from the hut and with the leather thong still abou 
infant’s neck she cast it into the sluggish channel, y 
presently it came to rest upon the mud flat, which if 
bare when the tide is out. For half a day four vulr 
from the Execution Ground forsook their wonted pu 
of patrol, but presently the tide came in and so & 
interrupted scavengers flapped their slow reluctant yy 
west to their accustomed feasting. \ 

A year later in all this happy circumstance Chir! 
was born in the hut whence had escaped his three 


advent was marked by the Cycle of Running Deer. 
will be fleet of foot,’? his mother predicted. So thatl 
evil spirits might be deceived she | 
tened the child Little Lady Pig. ' 
evil spirits will think he is a girl, 
will pay no attention to him.” 
When the Little Lady Pig was 
weeks old he fell sick. From their 
rows in the crumbling bricks of the 
bed which stood against the wall « 
hut Chin Fat’s mother captured fou" 
and sluggish beetles, which, with a 
of hair, three feathers from a crow} 
half an ounce of parings from theo 
of a pig, were boiled in a jar until It 
‘ spoonful of essence remained. Thip 
tent medicine was given to the ii 
Chin Fat, and he was thrown naked pi 
the uneven floor of the hut, wher 
three days and nights he wailedi 
the fact of his being alive establishi) 
triumph over the evil spirits. 
When he was six years old he 
doned his milk name, and after a fell 


firewood. 
the territory about the graves whit ! 
near the fort beyond the Buddhistél 
ple. Dangling from a pole acro! 
shoulders were two great bundles 0 
His mother’s gratification lasted on’! 
a moment, and then the smile on he! 
gave way to a grimace of horror. _ 
“You have destroyed thi 
of the black birds!” 
Chin Fat sensed his erro 
“These branches come f° 
the nests of crows. e 
more. We shall be warm.” 


jected to terrific beatings, 
taught him the virtue of fals}0 
and the advantages of dec 
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‘The nests of crows are molested only by people of evil 
»acter. You are a criminal,’’ his mother reiterated. 

o defeat the efforts of the evil spirits she burned a 
ih of sulphur and charcoal dust in the hair which 
‘led from the forehead of Chin Fat. With the flame 
ne burning powder there came a scar which endured 
jugh his life, and with the scar a new name which 
ld tend to confuse the Gods of Darkness. 

ae evil spirits were unsuccessful in their pursuit of 
1 Fat, and when he was twelve years old he put on the 
jwhich marked the ending of his childhood. For this 
who had become a man his mother found a wife, and 
| the family of the girl red papers of engagement 
/ exchanged. It was fitting that the new husband 
(ld go to school, and so to school he went, while his 
{ served in the house of her mother-in-law. At school 
1. Fat was a failure, and one day he came home to his 
i), weeping 

ly from the 

of a beat- 


Over 
ruised areas 
is skull his 

applied a 
jure of black 
and pitch, 
Wh “presently 
yed© an im- 
nable de- 
e against 
roving spir- 
‘might seek 
in entrance 


‘ilure Chin 
{studied the 
siess of rain 
ving for a 
i, but in his 
7 gs he fell in 
ta character 
(e heart was 
|; and who 
1 the shoes of 
chery. Chin 
tind his new - 
iipanion 
red several 
irs between 
ce. one eve- 
| by beating 
Id man to 
4. and taking 
‘(al strings of 
; from his 
é:.. A dispute 
€ concerning 
livision of 
»)oils, and in 
sispute Chin 
jwas well 
a2n by his 
clate. 
jaring his 
sonorable 
1 thick upon 
ae fled to the 
(aary of his 
ter’s house, 
éce after a 
il of days he journeyed forth to affiliate with a local 
iy of crop guardians. Presently from his vantage 
rin the door of a leaf-clad hut in a garden of water- 
ks his roving eye discovered new opportunity for 
n A compromise with a foraging party resulted in 
s erable profit to Chin Fat. To the foraging party he 
lhe crop of which he was guardian and returned to 
|me with nearly six dollars in silver. Two cents of 
3|» gave to his wife and two cents to his mother. While 
¥s lying under cover vague ideas of life in a world 
from his constricted horizon recurred to him. They 
«nspired by the tales that had been told him by his 
ojate murderer. He resolved to start a friendly loan 
«7 with ten associates, 
‘br enterprise I need great capital,” he said to several 

‘tive partners. ‘Each of us shall contribute five 
is. I shall be the head man and will provide a great 
stand after a year the next man will pay in five 
4; and receive ten times that amount.” 

ra little while he found ten individuals who agreed 
"her into this codperative loan with him, and thus he 

ted The Friendly Society of the Eleven Worthies. 


Soon after, with a treasure of sixty dollars in his pocket, 
he fled across the city and embarked on a junk which lay 
at the mouth of the creek that flows through the gardens 
of the Honan Temple. At noon the junk cleared the 
Shameen Channel and swung southward toward Macao. 
It landed at evening against the fleet of its kind which 
fronts the crescent harbor. Chin Fat trotted swiftly across 
a field of sampans until he gained the reaches of the Praia 
Grande. He traversed this street at dusk for half a mile 
along the waterfront, caring not whither his feet led him. 
Then the shadows deepened, striking from the silhouette 
of the San Paulo Cathedral against the sky, and presently 
night lay over the city. 

Chin Fat swung into a little street, and while the bells of 
the several Christian churches announced the evening hour 
he dived into a gambling house whose flamboyant invita- 
tions were revealed by the rays of clustering red lanterns. 


On a Day of Surrender She Promised Chin Fat That She Would Marry Him 


In the course of the evening he lost half of his wealth, but 
to offset this misfortune he made the acquaintance of a 


Chinese whose Portuguese blood showed only in his name. — 


This Conego Sampaio invested Chin Fat’s mind with a 
method of beating the game of poverty. 

“Hong-Kong is forty miles away,” he said. “Obtain 
employment on the steamer which runs daily from here to 
that city. 

“Each day I will supply you with a dozen boxes of 
powder such as English ladies use on their faces. Deliver 
these boxes to an address in Hong-Kong, and for this 
service I will pay you each day five dollars.” 

“Chin Fat thought of the time during which he had 
worked a full year for that amount. His eyes narrowed. 

“Opium?” he asked. 

The Portuguese-Chinaman looked straight at him. 

“Opium.” 

Chin Fat engaged in this lucrative venture for a period 
of twelve days, and then for twice that long he languished 
in a jail across from Kau-lung Point. 

“This is good business,” he reflected. “Conducted on a 
more elaborate scale it is worthy of a man’s attention.” 


When he was released from jail he returned to Macao, 
but instead of resuming his traffic in opium he secured 
employment for himself in the great opium factory which 
is operated by white millionaires at the expense of the 
yellow pauper millions of the East. 

For ten years Chin Fat stood before one of a hundred 
great brass caldrons. During all this time he used his eyes. 

One day he married a Chinese girl who was employed at 
a caldron near the one which he watched. On the day of 
his marriage Chin Fat spoke briefly to his second wife: 

“TI smoke opium. Contrive to bring with you this night 
to our house two tins of the best black gum.” 

The wife of Chin Fat accomplished her husband’s 
command, 

“You have stolen opium,” he said in thanking her. 
“See that you bring two tins home with you each night. 
Otherwise I shall deliver you to the authorities.” 

In the course 
of six weeks Chin 
Fat had as much 
opium as he 
could easily con- 
ceal in the 
quilted garment 
upon which he 
was at work. 
In September he 
embarked for 
Manila. He’re- 
mained in Ma- 
nila long enough 
to add a hundred 
words to his Eng- 
lish vocabulary, 
and then one day 
he sailed on an 
army transport 
bound for San 
Francisco. Chin 
Fat appeared on 
the ship’s papers 
as mess boy. 

On a night in 
October the 
transport en- 
tered the Golden 
Gate. At mid- 
night she docked 
at Fort Mason, 
and before dawn 
Chin Fat and his 
heavy quilted 
vest were over 
the side. He lay 
for a while after 
midnight in the 
shadows of a bill- 
board on Van 
Ness Avenue. At 
dawn he made 
his way along 
Francisco Street 
until he came to 
Columbus Ave- 
nue. On Stock- 
ton Street he 
swung to the 
right. Presently 
he dived into the 
heart of San 
Francisco’s 
Chinatown. 

He paused for 

4 a moment to 
warm himself at 
a flare which 
blazed in the gutter before a blank brick wall patched 
with a motif of red paper posters in Chinese. A motto 
written on two silk handkerchiefs pasted on the wall 
attracted his attention.’ 

“Riches lead to vice and poverty to theft,” he read. 
The two handkerchiefs were marriage announcements. 
“The two young fools think that happiness lies in the 
middle course,”’ he reflected. He pressed his elbows down 
to reassuring contact with the tins of opium that lay 
against his ribs. ‘I shall try riches. If vice follows, well 
and good.” 

An old Chinaman carrying a flickering candle cupped 
in his hand came shuffling out of the night. Chin Fat 
accosted this old man and asked him three sharp ques- 
tions. A moment later Chin Fat walked into the obscurity 
of Bartlett Alley. Under the faint rays of a little green 
light he stepped softly down the rickety stairs which led 
from the sidewalk to the subsurface entrance of the Goo 
Yat Lodging House. Confronting him was a door of heavy 
plank two feet wide. He knocked on this door. After a 
little while there was a sound from within, and presently 

(Continued on Page 57) 


the arrival of my ship at New York. This 
was very good of him, as he had motored all 
the way from the coast of Massachusetts near Plym- 
outh to do so, and it made me feel a lot less of an 
alien on what was my first visit to the land of my ancestors. 

It is tremendously necessary, I think, to meet a friend 
arriving in a strange new country, especially when it 
happens to be a country in which the stranger feels he 
ought to find himself at home, but does not. I had never 
felt conscious of any constraint at entering an entirely 
foreign land or in finding myself amongst utter strangers 

widely separated in language and customs and point of 
view. But I had a singular diffidence about America, such 
as one might feel at going to the home of relatives whom 
one has never seen and feels remiss about having so long 
neglected. This was a vague sensation of silent reproach. 
The United States affected me as thinking to itself that I 
had been a slacker in an inherited obligation. 

I said something of this to Leonard after we had 
threaded the city and stopped for luncheon at a road res- 
taurant in the suburbs. 

“Tt does seem rather odd, Dick,’ he admitted, ‘“‘but 
after all you were born in France and grew up there, and 
not having taken the trouble to declare yourself American 
when you came of age you had no choice but to do your 
duty by the country at the outbreak of the war.” 

“You didn’t wait for that,’’ I answered, ‘‘and it must be 
a tremendous satisfaction to you now.” 

Our acquaintance had begun in Paris in 1912, when 
Leonard was studying to enter the Beaux Arts and I had 
been taking special courses at the Sorbonne with the ambi- 
tion to become a playwright. Leonard was about four 
years my senior and had come to Paris on graduating from 
Harvard. His family was an old colonial New England one 
and I secretly envied him his long identification with a 
definite place in its established society. We had been 
together in the Flying Squadron until America had entered 
the war and Len was taken over for service under his own 
flag. But oddly enough we had both been slightly wounded 
at about the same time and made our conva- 
lescence in the same hospital. He knew all 
about my rather peculiar history and now 
commented on it. ‘“‘Was your mother still 
embittered with your father just before her 
death, Dick?’’ he asked. 

“«Hmbittered’ is not quite the 
word,” I answered. ‘“‘You see, her 
marriage was the result of a sudden 
strong infatuation, and she was al- 
ways a fervent Catholicand probably 
felt convinced that she could 
make him a convert to her 
church. Then when she dis- 
covered a few months later 
that he was at heart the very 
worst kind of heretic, which is 
a pan-religionist, the disap- 
pointment was terrific. Be- 
sides he must have been a 
hopeless crank. One minute 
he seems to have hobnobbed 
with royalties and the next 
with social disturbers, and . 
several times the house was 
raided by the police. Then 
mother was rich and he had 
scarcely anything and I fancy she 
made him feel it. When they sepa- 
rated she would never so much as 
allow his name mentioned in her 
presence. I haven’t the slightest 
idea whether he is living or dead— 
and I don’t greatly care.” rs 

“Do you suppose he knew that 
he was destined to be a father?” 
Leonard asked. 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘Mother once 
told me that much, which was about the 
only time she ever mentioned him. But 
she would never come to America on his 
account, Ifancy. Then she was an ardent 
Catholic and no doubt found the ecclesi- 4] 
astical atmosphere of Catholic countries 
more congenial. Religion replaced matri- 

mony with her as with a good many other 
women, I suppose. She left her fortune 
half to me and half to the church.” 

Len had a fast road car and it was a wonderful journey 
for me, this running through a continuous town, with its 
unending evidence on every side of incredible wealth and 
stupendous industrial power. About all I could think of 
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was the infinite pity that America had not come into the 
war at the start and smothered it immediately. It struck 
me rather as though a costly conflagration had burst out 
and a big, well-equipped fire department had stood arguing 
whether or not it was worth while to put it out. 

The region round the Hobarts’ country place, which we 
entered the following afternoon, was picturesquely unfin- 
ished to my eyes, and on approaching it we passed the 
gates of a neighboring estate. 

“That’s a freak place,” said Len. “The present owner 
has got to be quite a friend of mine. Fascinating chap 
with a pretty daughter about eighteen.” 

“Perfectly good ground for friendship,” I answered. 

“Why, yes,” he admitted, ‘“‘but Suzy is a separate 
account. Her father goes entirely under his own power. 
I can’t quite make out whether he’s a genius or a nut.” 

“They’re usually the same thing,” I answered. 

“Of course,” he said. “But John Malluc is neither a 
good deal of the time; just sane and natural and with a 
sort of boyish eagerness un- 
common in a man of middle 
age who seems to have lived 
such an awful lot. I go over 
therea gooddeal. He 
always has a house : : 
full of guests; retir- (RS 
ing, well-bred people . : 
that nobody ever < 
seems to have met. 
Mallue devotes his 
whole time to enter- 
taining them, and 
we swim andrideand 


I Now Watched to 
See if He Were 
Going to Acknowle 
edge or Conceal 

a Previous 
Acquaintanceship With Martha, But He Did Neither 
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race boats and play tennis and talk metaplsj 
and philosophy and ——” 7 

BAD hny ay } 

“No, that’s the odd part of it. I never i] 
with such an impersonal crowd. They’re nie 
actly highbrow, but abstract—abstracted you migha 
All the people I’ve met there somehow give the ing 
sion of having been through some sort of crucible—unjx 
ant experiences—they seem trying to forget, though 1a) 
not unusual just now. But if it’s the war you’d thin) h 
once in a while somebody would let slip something ;\ 
it. They never do. I’ve got to know Malluc prettyre 
but I haven’t the least idea who he actually is or whe 
comes from or what he’s been doing for the last num r 
years. He’s a widower and must have a lot of mory 
entertain as he does. Suzy has been in a convent sini s 
was fourteen and spent her vacations in California. [ 
got a sort of idea that Mallue may have found a % 
island in the Pacific, or something of that sort.” — 

‘““Why a pearl island?” I asked. ‘“‘Why not gl 
guano or opium smuggling?” 

“Well, it might be that. Struck it rich somewheriai 
now he’s indulging his fads. He’s a sailorman, whey 
else he may or may not be. Heboughta sub chaser ¢ 
sale of surplus boats from the Goverrie 
yards and uses it for a yacht. Anh 
his own navigator. I ran up to Mb) 
head with him about a week ago al 
“ never got out of the fogre 
ge ‘ the time we left unt; 

a a8 . dropped anchor off the « 

“es ; club. Thick as any clol} 

\ ever flew through and Iw 

never for a moment it 
slightest doubt.” 

A few minutes lati | 
reached the entrance 't 
Hobart estate and cami 
stop before the gates, hi 
to Len’s surprise were ¢s¢ 
He sounded the horn, hh 
a middle-aged woman, <pz 
ently the lodge keeper’ vi 
came out of the littlein 
covered cottage to let si 

‘“‘What’s thisjau 
Kenny?” Len asked. 

“There’s been a bil 
seare in the neighbovoo 
Mr. Leonard,” said she, al 
Miss Martha ordered thet 
closed to keep the dogs 
straying.” 7 

“First time I ever hel 
burglars down here,’ saicLé 
“The dogs wouldn’t stra; 
how.” And he added ton}’ 
,,, brought backa pair of chiero 

| ciers. Martha must be ™ 

they may nab the wromil 
Have any of our neighbor?e 
burgled, Mrs. Kenny?” 

“The Coolidge house wi¢ 
tered, sir, though they didig 
much, and night before las 0! 
New York people touring i!) 
car were held up on thitd 
when they had stopped to cil 
a tire about half a mile ky! 
the country club. They 
it’s a burglar named BoltoW 
is wanted by the police pt 
murder near Boston.”’ She looked at1/a 
smiled. ‘‘But we’ll feel quite safe no, § 
with two brave officers back from the’al 

“Well,’”’ said Leonard, ‘‘there seem! 
a sort of erime wave going over the ent 
just now.” 

He started the car, drivirig slowly 1 
might see a little of the grounds. | 

The Hobart estate appeared to be 
one for America as compared with the 
palatial country places we had passed on the road, a/® 
of which might have been in its consequence the 2! 
house of an English village or local chateau of a Je 
commune. It had struck my European sense of p)P! 
tion as most singular to see these costly modern edil@® 
crowded in together, many of them with scarcely mo! h 
a stretch of lawn and gardens and a grove of orna 


trees, with stables and garage in the rear, comprisi 
property about a house which might have cost re 


hundred thousand dollars. - | 
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Here Seemed a Tragedy Instead of the Prevention of One — Risking Our Lives to Save a Man From Drowning Oniy to Have Him Stuck Into a Military Prison 


1 
; the Hobart property was more like an English 
» with a park of old trees and a wall fronting the high- 
/ Leonard told me that this did not surround the 
», which ran down to the beach, thus having—as one 
| say—a double frontage. The house itself had been 
Jed and modernized and was attractive when one got 
1.omed to its construction, which was principally of 
( which to the European eye lacks the impression of 
}nence. 
»w minutes later I found myself being greeted warmly 
Ir. and Mrs. Hobart and Martha, Len’s only sister. 
were rather stately people, not stiff, but punctilious 
orrect to the breaking point, and seemed to be tre- 
1usly educated, with none of the careless speech or 
yar one finds in British families of the same class. I 
| not imagine Mr. Hobart lounging about with a pipe 
«ting out a rosebush in his shirt sleeves or losing his 
jr or using strong or slipshod speech. 
I:tha was uncommonly pretty in a prim, precise way; 
7 means cold, I imagined, or strait-laced, but as if 
Id been filtered through silk and the filtrate put in a 
ugal machine which had whirled out any trace of 
éiing sediment. Her skin was fresh and clear with the 
cy tints of an English girl and she appeared to dress 
is effort to hide the beautiful lines which were rather 
ra girl of her age. I guessed this to be about 
ty-five and was not surprised to see that she had 
ently taken over the administration of the household. 
t reached the house in time for luncheon, which was 
( in a room with glass doors opening on an awninged 
@> overlooking the inlet a quarter of a mile away. The 


| of the house commanded a view of the sea, the beach, : 


vhich came the constant rumble of surf, being only a 

rds distant. As coffee was served we saw a long, low 

entering the inlet at high speed. 

\at’s Malluc’s ex-chaser,”’ said Len. “Those boats 

t very pretty, but they have proved themselves sea- 
y and can get through the water at a tremendous 


s talking to Martha when he spoke and it seemed to 
at I eaught a peculiar expression in her gray eyes. 
‘yseemed to darken as if her pupils had suddenly 
tl, and she turned to watch the incoming craft. But 
Kt brief second I had surprised the look which I had 


seen several times in the eyes of my nurse at the field 
hospital where I was laid up for a while, on hearing sud- 
denly the thrum of an enemy bombing plane; not fear 
precisely, but excitement, expectation, and I wondered 
what there could be about the approach of their neighbor’s 
yacht to disturb her. Then I thought I must have been 
mistaken, for when she turned back to me her pretty face, 
with its delicate Grecian features and firm mouth, was 
entirely unruffled. 

“Has Leonard told you about our eccentric new neigh- 
bor?” asked Mrs. Hobart. : 

“A little,” I answered. “In what way is he eccentric?” 

She looked at her husband, who raised his eyebrows. 

“T think ‘mysterious’ might be the better word,” said 
he. “Mr. Malluc impresses one as such a forceful person- 
ality that it seems strange nobody knows anything about 
him. We are all rather well acquainted down here and 
have always tried to exercise a little supervision as to who 
shall become a member of the community. We wanted to 
buy the place next door as a protective measure, but they 
asked such a ridiculous price for it that the idea was aban- 
doned. Then Mr. Malluc drops in apparently from inter- 
planetary space, pays their absurd figure without trying to 
bargain and takes up his residence there. He brings his 
guésts in the yacht from no man knows whence and takes 
them away no man knows whither. Leonard has struck up 
an acquaintance with him and says he’s a charming fellow, 
apparently very well bred and very well informed. I met 
him one evening on the beach and in half an hour’s conver- 
sation found him most interesting.” 

Leonard laughed. ‘Oh, come, dad!” said he. ‘You 
couldn’t tell us a thing he’d said.’’ 

Mr. Hobart’s aristocratic face turned a little pink, then 
he laughed himself. 

“Well,” he admitted, ‘‘I must say I never had such an 
attentive and appreciative listener. You see, Dick, our 
talk drifted to the subject of wave motion—not unnatural 
as we were watching the surf, which happened to be very 
high. He did tell me that he had invented a patent log 
which worked under a vessel’s keel and thus avoided foul- 
ing weed and the error of surface-water motion.” 

“‘He’s got one on his boat,’’ said Len. 

“T was also surprised to learn,” continued Mr. Hobart, 
“that he was making some experiments in metaphysics; 


rather a fad of mine. He quite agrees with me that all so- 
called spiritistic manifestations must be one day explained 
by such purely physical forces as gravity and electricity 
and radioactivity. I must say I should like to see more of 
him, but we usually wish to know something about those 
with whom we enter into social relations. Mrs. Hobart 
and Martha have not yet met him, but have spoken a few 
neighborly words with the daughter.” 

Again I caught on Martha’s face—Len had insisted that 
we call each other Dick and Martha—that peculiar expres- 
sion, one of those fugitive reflexes to which candid natures 
are specially susceptible. But this time the disturbance 
was also vasomotor and left a deeper tinge of color, and as 
before she looked again through the long open windows. I 
was now sure that for some reason the reference to their 
neighbor disturbed her.. It was hard to imagine anything 
disturbing Martha, because one could scarcely think that 
she could ever place herself in a position to be disturbed. 
She gave the impression of mental and physical aloofness 
from everything that was not a part of her intimate 
social system. One felt as if being cast adrift with her for 
a week in an open boat would neither break down her cool 
reserve nor yet discover any negligee of dress or attitude or 
with a single lock of her bright chestnut hair in disarray. 
Every detail of her charming person suggested this. She 
did not seem actually to wear her smart sport skirt and 
shirt and soft knitted sweater with its trim little black 
ribbon any more than a fox can be said to wear its fur. 
Her clothes seemed a part of her, just as they seem an 
afterthought on some women, like a napkin round a cham- 
pagne bottle to disguise a poor label underneath. 

Luncheon over, we seemed to run into our allotted places 
with an ease which was characteristic in a family of routine 
habits. Mrs. Hobart whisked off shortly in a car. Mr. 
Hobart seemed to dematerialize before our eyes—to take, 
I fancy, a stately nap. Len drifted off through the trees in 
the direction of the mysterious neighbor, so that Martha 
and I found ourselves téte-a-téte. 

‘This looks almost like collusion,” said she with a smile. 
“One might expect me to get out the family album. But 
we have still a few English customs left in this colony, per- 
haps the best of which is not to pester a guest. Would you 
like to explore alone, or do nothing in particular with me?”’ 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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go; or two eons apart as hearts go. The story treats 

of the evils of divorce if you don’t believe in divorce— 
or the evils of marriage if you are a Fabian and regard 
marriage as an imperfect institution. Could love be 
arranged to run on schedule as smoothly as the railroad 
trains ply hourly between the two great cities concerned in 
our romance, then there would be no romance to concern 
us and our novelists would be forced out of their libraries 
and into honest trades. Love, a force of Nature, like 
electricity and radioactivity, makes its own rules, and 
those rules are innocent of honor, kindliness and human- 
ity. The pity about love is that it breeds 2 
such poison wells of hatred. 

Sorting his instruments after an operation 
which had been as painful to him as to his 
patient, Dr, James Bradd Ran- 
som stood at the weary end of a 
hard afternoon seeking for pleas- 
ure in abstract reflection. Ran- 
som was a youngish man, rather 
poor to look upon, because he was 
short and insignificant both of 
face and figure. His hair and 
eyebrows were the color of cheap 
gilt. His nose was fine, but too 
short; it balanced a pair of eye- 
glasses through which peered 
deep-blue studious eyes—rather 
good eyes, but inclined a little to 
dreams. The rest of his face was 
small and unheroic. 

““Now love,’? Ransom was 
thinking, as he lay a spiteful little 
instrument on its glass tray, 
“should be based on scientific 
facts. Heartache and toothache z= 
are scientific facts. Marriage is //* 
such a bedlam. Eugenics is 

Ransom laughed to himself. \ 
He had a sense of humor, which * \ 
played a part in his tragedy. 
Without it he might have heark- 
ened to the voice of numerous 
Knickerbocker relatives who had 
informed him that none of his 
family— either Ransoms, Van 
Laerenses or Harbingers—had if” 
ever gone in for dentistry; den- 
tists were all right when one had 5 err’ 
a cavity ora pyorrheic burning of he aes 
the gums. Surgeons, now, were kaart 
another matter; both Ransoms 
and Harbingers had practiced 
medicine and lost no prestige by 
it. But who ever heard of a 
Ransom pulling teeth! 

Well, here was a Ransom pull- 
ing teeth, and doing it with only 
a moderate degree of success; 
you could learn that by the sign 
on the door, where Doctor Ran- 
som’s name was merely one of a 
long list of minor practitioners 
under the pretentious caption 
“Dr. Hallenberry.’’ Ransom liked his profession 
because he realized the art, the knowledge, the 
skill required in its daily practice. But then, 
Ransom was peculiar. He amounted to little in 
the great world of his relatives; that he knew. He had 
no ambition to shine in that circle. What they thought 
made little or no difference. Born poor, he had chosen his 
way of making a living and had never regretted his choice. 
But how about Linda? 

Curious that poor Jim should have thought of Linda 
at that moment. Or was it curious? Does not the boy 
who has been page to a princess—a married princess—over 
a series of months still keep her in mind after she has quit 
the court and left him blinking outside the palace gate? 

It had been something like that; only nobody would 
ever associate scrawny Jim Ransom with an institution so 
romantic as a royal court. 

At any rate Linda Harbinger’s image was with him at 
the very instant when the branch telephone, operating in 
his office from a central switchboard, rang thrice—his 
signal. 

“Hello!” A rough and angry voice vibrated over the 
wire. “‘This Doctor Ransom?” 

“Yes, this is Ransom.” 

“Well, I’m Pat Maddigrew. I guess you know Maddi- 
grew’s place down on Forty-third. Ain’t you the cousin or 
somethin’ of Curry Harbinger?” 


Le: scenes of this tale lie two hours apart as trains 


“Shetawstnne iy * 
- Cases a 


“Death,” Whispered 
Linda. ‘“‘It Seems to 
Make All the Sin and 
Weakness and Hatred 
Seem So Paltry. 

It’s So Final, Mother — 
So Awfully Final’ 
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“Yes. I’m his cousin.’ 

What had Curry been doing now? 
“He’s down here. See? And take my tip—come get 
him.” 

‘“Who’s he with?” 

“‘ Aw, Fred Hervey, you know. Say, hur-ree up, will you?” 

That was all. Much as the image of Linda Harbinger 
lingered in Jim’s mind it gave him no sense of duty toward 
Linda’s divorced husband. But, after all, Curry was Jim’s 
cousin. He must be in trouble. Curry never acknowl- 
edged relationship otherwise. 

So Jim Ransom got out of his white coat and into his 
street apparel. He was one of the sort who never look very 
well dressed in anything. Certainly the derby hat, which 
was rather small for him and worn well forward on his 
head, added nothing to his dignity as he came flying down 
the stairs and out on Madison Avenue. He found a taxi 
driver who knew Pat Maddigrew’s place without much 
explanation. Down Forty-third Street somewhat beyond 
the Elevated Railway they saw the well-known name of 
Maddigrew arranged in electric bulbs, modest in the day 
to be a thing of glory by night. Maddigrew’s place was 
nearly all cut glass on the outside; inside it presented 
the reddish polished surface of the prosperous second-grade 
barroom. A long counter bearing many platters, each 
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-conference, “‘take an old man’s advice now and . 


platter labeled with a price per portion, proclaim, 
usages of a new sad world where free lunch is no , 
free and alcoholic beverages contain everything but a) 

Upon Jim Ransom’s inquiry Pat Maddigrew camiet 
a rear compartment and looked worried as he ga: 
caller a hand as pasty as his complexion. : 

“When I tol’ him to git out he said he couldn't | 
that’s the truth, doc. Him and Fred Hervey’s it 
awful tide on and they’ve been hangin’ round here, i) 
on, for two days. He’s busted a pianna with a pict) 
took offen the wall. I ain’t afraid he won’t pay for), 
He always does, sooner or later. Fred’s went to sleet 
telephone booth. Jest listen at that, would you?” 

Roar upon roar of perfectly senseless laughter i 
above the polished red partition and caused a truck a 
who had just had something in a small glass fr 
to him round the end of the bar—to inquire } 
‘“What’s the wheeze, colonel?” 

“Tt ain’t as if these was ordinary times,” rf 
grew was apologizing. “‘I don’t objec’ to passiz 
a little something to accommodate friend) 
good friends like Mr. Harbinger and Mr. En 
But we gotta look out. I’d get in fine, would: 
a cop should step in and pinch ’em both for disi 
conduc’—in times like these!” 

Jim Ransom thoroughly understood the dic 
of Mr. Maddigrew’s position in the face of wi 
prohibition. Therefore he followed his guidei 10 
rear compartment, to find that Mr. Maddre 
account, if inaccurate, had been an understatn 
That furtive den of side-entrance trade, teche 
called a sitting room, was entirely occupied by 
Harbinger and his unfortunate choice of frie s 
Fred Hervey. [ 

Curry, his long skinny legs spread tae | 
sprawled on the piano stool. Objects we | 
looked like broken dominoes, but later prove 
piano keys, strewed the floor. The face, whit’ 
naturally long and thin, looked haggard. "The 9 
circles under the large wild eyes, and a sti 
blond pompadour had come down and dangli 0 
the low forehead. 

He was just opening his mouth for another r 
~ of mirth when his eyes lit upon his cousin, sti 

in the door. 

“Dr. James Bradd Ransom—as I live and bat 
it is that distinguished toothsayer. Wake uh 
and behold what I’ve got. Dr. James Brae 
som #4 

Out of the telephone booth came a responsive voi 
looking round Jim saw Fred Hervey seated easily 
sill, his hands clasped round his fat knees and m 
worldly expression on the beefy face into which inm 
able highballs could be sunk, as the German hathimi 
out a trace. Jim had never liked Hervey, wh! 
considered partly responsible for his cousin’s behavr? 
for the unpleasant scenes which had sent Ling Veh 
her mother in Philadelphia. 

“Dr..James Bradd Ransom!” echoed Fred Sin 
regarding the intruder with a solemn expression. | tI 


true, doctor? Is it true?” | 
He sat upon the floor of the booth, solemn as a st 
attorney. 4 


“Ts what true?” counterquestioned Jim, unile 
restrain a smile. Drunk or sober, his wit was no mith 
Fred Hervey’s; his only strength lay in that he knit 

“True you’re going in for politics?” .| 

“Well, no; not exactly.” a 

“You ought to. You’ve certainly got the pull ‘ 

“Y’ought to go in for it tooth and nail,” agreed/tt! 
tilted against the broken piano like the judge z? 
garoo court. a 

“What you doin’ here anyhow?” Hervey contir? | 
cross-questioning. “Anybody call you in to fill a eit 

“T’m not a brain specialist,’ replied Jim, flus 
spite of himself. 1 4 

“Score one for James!’’ decided the court, sh 
his long legs as the piano stool gave a pe 

“Boys,”’ Mr. Maddigrew brought his influen 


ye’re quiet. Doc Ransom’s here to take ye out. Ka 
“He didn’t bring his forceps,’ complained Hery! 
bitter tone. 
“Come on, Curry!” insisted his cousin, 
of a long limp arm. 
To everybody’s surprise Curry Harbinger sp 
like a jack-in-the-box, stood erect, and cast dowi0 
inferior relative a prankish expression, ae e 


ng 


ba 
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gerated by the wide nostrils of his beaklike n 
‘*He’s like that,’’ whispered Pat Maddi ae 
wan minnit, up the next. Take him while he’s stan? + 
“Come home,” repeated Jim in an authoritaa mn 


“Home, James!” commanded Curry. 

And with a sure and even stride he went over to the 
elephone booth, where he lifted his boon companion’s 
reat bulk to the perpendicular, and together, under 
onvoy, they made their progress toward a taxicab, 


mu 
YHIFT the scene now to the city of Philadelphia, two 


J hours away as the train flies; for while willing, unre- 
varded Jim Ransom was in New York struggling with an 
\vil—the evil which has rendered seventeen amendments 
\sufficient—a party of prosperous Philadelphians, elderly 
or the most part, were prolonging the lunch hour into an 
{ternoon of bridge. 

_ Mrs. Wingate’s house was a solid one of green stone, 
ith marble steps and a spotless oval-paneled door, com- 
ortably adjacent to many similar doors in the Ritten- 
couse Square region. It was a house of good family and of 
»od taste within its limits; a house that played its game 
ell, just as its owner, Mrs. Wingate, was obeying Hoyle 
» one of several tables in the large living room on the 
vst floor. The Widow Wingate was still pretty and 
arriageable, a trifle plump, worldly as to the wave of her 
ur, the curl of her lip and the modish modesty of her 
tire. She bore only a slight resemblance to her daughter, 
(rs. Harbinger, who sat two tables away and was con- 
»icuous for the fact that she was the only young person 
) the room. 

, Linda Harbinger’s eyes were dark, whereas her mother’s 
ere light and cool; Linda’s hands were delicate and all 
o helpless as she sat there laying cards upon cards, and, 


, her partner justly suspected, with her mind far from the’ 


me, 

Nature had given her a wealth of prettiness upon which 
\@ was now paying a crushing income tax. The bones 
, her face were small and nicely 
jolded, her brows went upward at 
\e corners like little wings, her skin 
as pale with the paleness of a 
valthy flower. Linda had never 
en of the milkmaid type, rosy and 
vvious. She seemed to have been 
(pecially fashioned for our younger 
jneration, where the males are 
(ming in prodigious sizes and th 
imales a trifle scrawny— 
‘linky,” I think they 
(dl it, to describe little 
dies that will fit into 
it-chested waists with 
seves designed for skele- 
tns. The object of all 
tis, they say, is for 
\ymen to remain girlish 
( figure, even at the 
jice of a few haggard 
fee lines. 

But Linda’s face had 
szrificed nothing to her 
frure. Only a square 
lok at her would have 
Inted at her tragedy, 
viich was commonplace 
e€ough. You might have 
cled her a trifle listless 
ed inadequate even to 
t2 minor crises of a card 
gme. Linda wasn’t 
@ver—how could a 
ever girl have been 
txen in by Curry Har- 
kiger? 

Every tragedy, how- 
e2r light, deserves its 
Ceek chorus. It is so 
eon in the insect world. 
Ete in the form of a fat 
b ckbird gobbles a green 
gisshopper. ‘‘Click- 
e2k!”’ ery the choral 
gsshoppers, recording 
dom. ‘He jumped too 
f,! Hejumped too far!” 
sndsthestrophe. “He 
svuld have known! He 
suld have known!” re- 
sinds the antistrophe. 

‘wo elderly gentlemen were sit- 

t\z in the Wingate library, prefer- 
z talk to bridge, since they made 
odd number in the party. They play but a 
eral part in our drama and their identity signi- 
nothing, further than that the elder and balder 
she two had been in California for a period of 
ts and was picking up, as the saying goes, on 
gossip of his native city. 
Linda made short work of that marriage, didn’t 
s}?”” asked the elder and balder, 


“Not so very,” said the younger and grayer, ‘She 
stuck it out for over six years. Anybody that knows young 
Harbinger would call that a long time.” 

“Pretty bad, wasn’t he?’” The bald one ruminated over 
his cigar. “It didn’t look so good to me, even at the 
wedding. They moved to New York, didn’t they?” 

“The Harbingers are a New York family,’”” announced 
the gray one with a finality that settled that question. “I 
tell you, Charley, it’s this awful disease they call jazz 
that’s doing it. Look at my grandchildren. Up all night 
dancing the sort of dances we used to sneak to Montmartre 
to see and be ashamed of when I was a student. Fellows 
like Curry Harbinger wouldn’t have been tolerated in a 
decent drawing-room when I was a young man.” 

“Fudge!”’ laughed the bald one, whose wisdom had not 
departed with his hair. ‘People nowadays wear their 
clothes a little differently, that’s all. Human nature will 
always be human. That man, Fred Hervey, was to blame 
in a way, wasn’t he?” 

“Mephisto,” declared the gray one. ‘He stood at 
Curry’s shoulder and egged him on. Every weak man finds 
his Mephisto—he isn’t happy, I guess, till he finds one. 
Hervey’s got more money than Harbinger, pays the 
way and lets Curry dance for him. When Fred brought 
Curry to Radnor and got him engaged to Linda it was a 
sort of magnificent gesture—just as though Fred was 
lending young Harbinger with the understanding that 
matrimony wasn’t going to make any difference and that 
the boozing and gambling would go on just the same—after 
a slight interruption.” 

“How long was the interruption?” 

“Nearly a year. Then it began to leak out that Linda 
wasn’t having a very joyful time of it. But she’s been bred 
to jazz, you know. She kept a stiff upper lip and whirled 
round with a fast set there in New York until things got 
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“I Haven't the Remotest Idea What You Mean,” She Said, 


Starting Up the Stairs 
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too awful. She came back to Philadelphia on two hours’ 
notice ——” 

“Train-schedule time,” suggested the bald one. 

“There’s a good deal of Quaker in the Wingates still, 
I think. It must have been something of a pull for poor 
Martha, but she went at it like a Spartan mother.” 

“New York divorce?’”’ asked the bald one, turning a 
pitying look toward the slender young woman just visible 
through the open door. 

“Reno,” replied the gray one. “That fool Harbinger 
seemed bent on spite—he would have ruined himself, I 
think, to get Linda in wrong. He thought it would be one 
of those horrible New York affairs and they say he worked 
himself sick trying to cook up a countersuit. And who do 
you think he wanted to name as corespondent?”’ 

“Can’t guess,” 

“A dentist!” 

“A what?” 

“A dentist!” 

“Anybody I know?” 

“Nobody knows him. Fellow named Ransom, sort of 
poor relation of Curry’s. I really think it must have been a 
joke on Harbinger’s part—he’s one of your drunken 
humorists, you see. This little dentist had a distant family 
claim on the Harbingers; he was always hanging round, 
begging to be kicked. It was only natural that Linda 


‘should have used him as a hatrack or something of the 


sort. He was rather handy to her, I think, during those 
two years when she was trying to stick it out and wanted 
somebody who didn’t amount to much to take her to the 
theater. It would have been a noble revenge if Curry had 
managed to drag him into court.’ 

“A nice sort, this Harbinger,’ ruminated the bald one. 

“I sometimes think it was a dark day when they made 
dueling illegal.’ 

“Hm. I wonder if she’ll marry again?” 

“T wonder.”’ 

Both elderly gentlemen had permitted their eyes to 
roam toward the head of glossy brown hair bending over 

the bridge table, and at that instant 
the head was raised and Linda’s 
small pretty face was turned toward 
a parlor maid, who had entered and 
announced that Mrs. Harbinger was 
wanted on the telephone. 

“Who is it?” asked Linda, unwill- 
ing to interrupt the play. 

“Tt’s New York calling,’”’ said the 
maid, and waited as if for further 
orders. : 

“T’m busy now—lI’ll—oh!” She 
rose and turned one of her gentle 
appealing looks to the three whom 
she was about to desert, then said, 
“T’m sorry,”’ and disappeared. 

She was gone a long time; in fact 
her absence became so apparent that 
Mrs. Wingate, who had played out 
her hand, hurried back to the sun 
room, to find her daughter sitting by 
the telephone, her hands folded in her 

lap, her brown eyes fixed on space. 

Linda, what on earth ——’” 

“Curry,” she said at last, and fell 
again to studying the invisible. 

“Curry! Do you 
mean to say he’s had 
the insolence to call 
you—now?”’ 

“No. It wassome- 
body else. A doctor; 

/ I couldn’t get the 
name. But it was 
about Curry.” 

‘“What did he 
want?’’ inquired 

Mrs. Wingate as one 

would speak of a 

housebreaker found 

picking a lock. 

**Mother, he’s 
very ill. He seems 
to be dying.” 

“You can’t help 
that, can you?” 

“And he’s asking 
to see me.” 

““To—see—you! I never heard 
of such a thing!” 

She stepped back, aghast at the im- 
propriety of a dying man calling for his 
divorced wife. But Linda’s narrow thin- 
skinned brow was knit over a question 
of her own, and her mouth, which was 
somehow lovely despite the slight irregu- 
larity of her teeth, was twisted as if in 
struggle for a reply. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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leagues at the beginning of the 
season. ‘Well, how was South America?” I asked a 

charming dark-eyed soprano, just back from triumphs. 
““Oh, delightful! Such a nice public, so warm.” 

‘Nicer than here?’’ someone asked jealously. 
“Oh, no. I love our New York public; but they are . 
different in the two countries. The Latins make more gala performance early in the season. I was one of the 
noise.” singers that evening, doing an act of Oberon. After sing- 

Which makes me think of a theory I evolved the other ing I went out and stood in a corner near the stage where 
evening. We were at a smart and clever review. Every the standees are packed in all winter. There I saw the 
number on the program was brilliant, but the audience pink-faced boy in his box, nervously pulling at his cuffs, 
remained strangely quiet—the lack of applause was most _ twisting his ring, patting his sleek hair. He was seated in 
noticeable. I have remarked it more and more every year asmall chair, having insisted upon giving his bulky one to 
here in New York and have finally reached the Lord Grey. ‘How human that was of him, to 
conclusion that the movies are responsible refuse all the big thronelike chairs offered 
for it in a large measure. The audiences him during his stay here! His slim 
of the screen sit silently through the young figure seated near the front 
most thrilling and exciting epi- of a ponderous, sulky, immoy- 
sodes, and though years ago able armchair was too unnat- 
they used to be moved to ural a picture for this ener- 
bursts of applause, now no getic boy to leave stamped 
metropolitan gives sign on our memories, and he 
of being stirred emotion- ' preferred the simpler, 
ally, though he may less enveloping, 
be in reality intensely straight-backed chairs. 
moved. Occasionally From the audience 
whenthedusty troops one felt a wave of 
are seen spurring sympathy with the 
through sun-baked truly American lack 
California just in of swank the boy 
time to rescue hero betrayed. They 
or heroine, at first laughed at every 
like flies in the dis- fresh nervous be- 
tance, then rush- trayal, and in the 
ing toward you pauses gazed up at 
with incredible him with their typ- 
speed of marvelous ical kind friendli- 
horsemanship, ness, which so dis- 
spurts of dust float- tinguishes them 
ing behind them, and which one does 
the excitable in the not find in a like de- 
huge audiences will gree in other nations. 
respond with a ‘quick When we really ap- 
patter of handclapping; prove of someone we 
but it always dies away mother him and father 
in asecond as though half him, and he can do no 
involuntary. I wonder if wrong, until the day 
that has not given us the comes when he abuses this 
habit of sitting in the theater kindness or shows signs of a 
immovable except for rapid swelled head, when he drops 
breathing? Certainly the screen like a plummet into obscurity. 
excitements a habitual movie public This kindliness of audiences is a 
swallows day after day, week after week, most peculiar thing. For instance, at 
far outthrill the majority of plays, and yet the Metropolitan there is the greatest 
the reception is—silence. It is sometimes difference in the nights of the week. Mon- 
almost painful to watch the curtain go up day is our most fashionable, most sought- 
and down in a New York theater and know that the after night, and we get little applause but most critical 
actors, whose work everyone has been enjoying immensely, attention from people who have been brought up on 
must appear in response to the half-hearted applause, first opera, who have seen it in all the world capitals and who 
filling in in self-conscious dignified groups until the star are very nearly at the limit of their musical endurance. 
appears, then leaving her or him alone in his glory, while Wednesday night’s audience has—strangely enough—no 
the audience continues to make a feeble demonstration. distinguishing feature; it is just audience. Thursday has 

A rather unusual audience was the one that assembled always been a bad theater night. This year, however, we 
at the Metropolitan Opera House for the Prince of Wales’ have an overwhelming subscription on that evening. 


[: WAS good to see the col- 
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Friday is second in popularity to Monday, and is a 40d 
typical audience. If they like a thing on Friday night a 
premiere it is apt to be a good indication of its merit: 
Perhaps our warmest audience is that of the Satuny 
matinée. There are many women present, and we all ye 
to play to this particular gathering. It is much easi¢to 
work well for people who like you and say so in unmis& 


able, unpaid-for rounds of applause. Saturday nigl is 
devoted to our popular-price performances. Thenhe 
enthusiastic Italians gather thick behind the brass ik 
and give vent to their feelings in great salvos of soi. 
A tradition seems to have grown up that these stan’ 
and their blood brothers up near the ceiling ‘‘really kni,” 
and the Italians of the company who are used to der/n- 
strative audiences—in fact must have them—dejnd 
greatly on these two spots of the house. 


The Musical Top-Gallery Gods 


E WERE rehearsing on the roof stage the other 
ning during a performance of Pagliacci. It is a ]ge 
hall, up just under the roof, where the ballet usually wi 


I went into the top gallery during a pause in my worl 
see how the stage looked from up there. The air as 
a brass rail which runs round the two sides of the gay 
corner of the stage, far, far below. But the voices cam 
admirably. It was in fact quite a revelation the way! 
I’m not musical enough to stand through that heat, all 
honor those who do so, for their musical craving miushe 
but never up so high. ‘fe 
One of our most difficult audiences is the one we 118! 
begin at ten in the morning, and those of you who }) 
known and dealt with humanity just after breakfast ! 
lump at that hour. Picture then having to rub colditt 
and try to lift up your voice in perfect song of a cold f gy 
are sitting out in front, watchfully waiting to see whet 
the new production is a flivver. Among them are} 
week, or month before, thrashing round town, starin@ 
performing annoyances on platforms. Dotted roundit 


stifling. From where I stood, on top of two steps fence); 
and supports tons of panting listeners, one could see o1/ 
quality of tone rose above the orchestra. But I’m ail 
ed 
great. I’ve stood downstairs many a time in the old djs 
face at dress rehearsals. To begin with, these someti 
know that the human biped is apt to be but a grou 
‘pleasant grease paint into your sagging early morning ee 
morning. Well, just the same, the most important po) 
critics, equally eager to be let alone after a hard da}® 
house are the people who conceived a prejudice agé 
and who have been having this prejudice increasi 
aggravated at intervals by your blatant persistence! 


earning your living, in the pursuit of which occupa 
(Continued on Page 179) 


|AY shop instead of store, in referring to 
pemprcnandising establishment, and see 
how many people will accuse you of trying 
jut on style. But mention shoplifting to these same 
(cs, and they naturally associate the word in its old 
tlish sense. There is another use of that word “shop,” 
reviating and now almost wholly supplanting the term 
‘lorkshop,” and in this usage it finds wider expression 
Jin was ever the case in its older connotation. This 
yier shop also has its shoplifting problems, and losses 
Hough this source have in some instances been enough to 
dn the margin between success and bankruptcy for the 
jis sustaining them. 

Ty introduction to workshop shoplifting came shortly 
r I was turned out of my technical school with a sheep- 
i) and a taste for manufacturing life. The first job was 
via the Regent Motor Company as an engineering appren- 
j/—engineering apprentices being men planted in a 
aory in the hope that they will sprout, develop and 
w to the caliber of sub-bosses and eventually become 
ajory executives, just as a florist takes slips of plants, 
ks them into the ground, and expects them to take 
3, grow and be worth transplanting. 

ome two weeks after I was assigned a time card and 
an to punch a clock the foreman of the inspection 
artment where I was working stopped at my bench. 
The big boss’ll be wantin’ to see you in his office— 
i ’r sooner,” he said gruffly. 


‘he fifteen minutes I was kept waiting in Mr. Norton’s - 
3r0om were utilized in trying to decide wherein I had - 
coromptly been found wanting, and the factory man- - 


Ts greeting in no way helped to put me back on my feet. 


A Detective Assignment 


} 

“TR. BROWN,” he fired at me—for obvious reasons 

4 names used herein are not those of the men involved— 
‘\;ve you ever tried your hand at detective work?” 

' must have shown my astoundment in my face as I 
lcied the charge. 

\Good,” he grunted; ‘“‘you’re the man we want. Do 
7 know that during the past six months this factory has 
o tools, valuable tools, to the extent of three thousand 
i¢ars more than ever before during a like time? Tools 
i checked out of the tool room in the morning, and at 
iit no trace can be found of them. In the past year we 
1/e taken on very few men, so we are afraid some of our 
omen are robbing us. For this reason we have decided 
ory to run the thing down in our own organization rather 
ha bring in detectives. That will be your work.” 

fter I had swallowed my Adam’s apple a dozen times 
o I managed to mumble something about not liking to 
¢ on my fellow workmen. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING 


“Are your fellow workmen paying your salary, Mr. 
Brown?” the boss asked rather sarcastically. And then, 
in the kindly tone that made him “‘Our Old Man”’ in the 
affections of so many of the employees, he went on to 
explain: “You, like every one of the rest of us on the 
Regent pay roll, owe your services to the company, and 
the company’s best interests should be yours—should be 
those of every executive, every foreman, every artisan. 
But if it is as we fear, and you locate the thief, you will 
merely be aiding us to help the man snub himself before he 
takes rope enough to make a noose. The losses have been 
from the assembly floor. At noon you will check out of the 
inspection department and report to Mr. Johnson, in the 
assembly bay, as helper. To-day.is Thursday. Come to 
my house Saturday night and report. That is all.’ 

If I had been surprised at being selected from the dozen 
of us at state university who tried out for the Regent 
place, it was nothing compared to my feelings as I backed 
out of that quiet office. Ia detective! I could fairly hear the 
snort of derision from the bunch at Sigma Rho if the news 
ever got back tothem. But the chief had the reputation of 
knowing his business, so there was nothing to do but try. 

Those first three days on the assembly floor certainly set 
a new calendar speed record, but when I washed up at six 
o’clock Saturday and got ready to go to report to 
Mr. Norton I was pretty sure I knew just about all 
that had happened in that department since I had 
checked in. 

“Tool-room records show a loss slightly over two _ 
hundred dollars since you shifted jobs, Brown,’’ was 
the way the boss greeted me. 

“Good gosh!’ I gasped, and then tried to cover 
it up. * 

“Tt’s all right; that’s the way we all feel,” he 
said. “What have you found?” 

“Where one fourteen-inch pipe wrench went,”’ 

I admitted lamely, still dazed by the amount of 
the loss. ‘‘Jim Hanracky, of the chassis-test de- 
partment, borrowed that to take out on his trip 
with him yesterday and when he came back it 
was to say that the wrench must have rattled 
off the running board, as he couldn’t find it.’ 
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“T know,” the boss agreed; ‘‘we expect small 
losses through just such carelessness. It’s the 
disappearance of expensive gauges, high-priced 
micrometers and calipers and similar tools that we can’t 
account for.” 

“Let me watch those testers for a few days,”’ Isuggested. 
“They can come onto the assembly floor any time and 
borrow tools for their trips. Also, they are the only men 
who can get into and out of the factory gates without a 
pass during working hours.” 


On the Hanracky Trail 


“TT’S your job. I’m due to drive to Philadelphia Mon- 
day, and I’ll take one of the test drivers for my car, so 
you can fill in for him on the job. I’ll be back in a week, 
and I’ll expect you to be able then to point out the man.’ 
Knowing Cleveland pretty well I was surprised the fol- 
lowing Monday morning to see Jim Hanracky turn his ear 
toward the flats along the river instead of keeping to the 
main streets until he was out of town. But since I had 
picked him out as the first of the testers to be shadowed, 
I spun my own car round and did my best to keep him in 
sight without letting him know he was being watched. 
The chase led into the lumberyard along the water- 
front, and then through fear of getting too close I lost 
Hanracky completely. 

Going it afoot I had covered some four blocks 
when I happened to notice where a Para tire—the 
Regent used Paras exclusively—had left the mark 
of its distinctive tread in the mud of the gutter and 
then, the distance of the circumference of a wheel 
farther, had imprinted the wet design on the dry 
surface of the sidewalk. Obviously Hanracky had 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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niew who loved him, but tee ws LOW LIOLWORTITY IIAILIL 
T: few who loved him, but there was Y Sc, IL 

never a blunt arbiter to tell him the 
truth to hisface. And perhaps the truth would 
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never have stated with any claim to accu 
whether she wore black or not; but ashe 
seconds ticked on and he returned to his 5. 
CLARENCE F. 


ILLUSTRATED BY UNDERWOOD 


have left no impress on him, for 
he freely conceded short putts, 
except in match play, and he dis- 
patched American Beauties, at 
thirty-six dollars the dozen, to all 
of his hostesses and now and then 
to a débutante, and in his heart 
he was convinced of his own in- 
trinsie generosity. Yet even in 
Pinehurst, where personal pleas- 
ure is the goal of most ambitions, 
he was called selfish by his friends. 

With his money he was open- 
handed, and with his smile he was 
prodigal, but he stood as a nig- 
gard beyond the dead line drawn 
just there. From moment to mo- 
ment he was kind, when kindness 
cost but little effort, and he was 
courteous; but he was long since 
firmly established as a miser of 
his own calendar and of his own 
clock. No arrogance of riches sat 
upon him, and he never bragged; 
he was an excellent companion 
unless he chose to be a sphinx, 
but sometimes he chose to be a 
sphinx at a dinner party, and that 
was awkward for everybody. En- 
gagements were sacred to him 
only if he kept them; otherwise 
they were immaterial. A wall- 
flower by the ballroom’s brim a 
simple wallflower was to him; and 
his best efriend could starve to 
death for a waltz if Sherburne 
did.’t feel like dancing. And he 
wouldn’t play golf with women 
or with beginners; he said that 
women and beginners put him off 
his game. 

He was twenty-eight, with a 
seven-figure endowment back of 
him and nothing to do except to 
take his leisure and try to enjoy 
it; he had good features, a good 
figure and a splendid set of man- 
ners, not in the least shopworn. 
He could flirt gracefully, and 
plenty of girls had been willing to 
flirt with him, and one or two of 
them had tried to take him seri- 
ously, with the intention of 
reforming him later. But Sher- 
burne’s flirting was like the bal- 
ance of his life: it was subjective; 
his words were chosen not so much 
to suit his listener as to suit him- 
self. It was as though he fancied 
himself to be a shrewd trader in 
minds and considered his own too 
valuable to exchange for any 
other. Romance had taken out 
no pasture lease on his soul. 

His friends had long said of 
Sherburne that if ever a woman 
should make him forget, for the briefest instant, that 
he was Sherburne, he would certainly marry her; and 
a very good thing for him too. But now that he was 
twenty-eight they had begun to doubt the existence of any 
such woman, The sex was competent; but the partnership 
between Sherburne and his Ego seemed to have been 
created in perpetuity. 

They said that he could never be sincere enough and 
sympathetic enough to lose his head. They said that he 
would never consent to make the daily compromises which 
matrimony demands—and that he knew that he wouldn’t 
and didn’t intend to. He would never be willing to enlarge 
the firm, and to reduce that Ego to a junior partnership. 

The only possible conqueror of his self, they said, the 
* only type of woman who could make a monkey of him 
first, a husband of him presently, and a wonderful man of 
him in time, would be an experienced young widow. 

And in this premise his friends were one-third right. 


The first time he ever saw her was at close range, and 
unexpectedly. He was sitting alone in the corridor, smok- 
ing a placid cigarette and reading yesterday’s New York 


newspaper; and it meant nothing to him that his repulse 
of sociability had already spoiled two parties. 
covenanted to play bridge, and his reversal of decision had 
broken up the table; he had also pledged himself to dance, 
and his default had made a gooseberry out of a very pretty 
matron; but Sherburne had been seized by a sudden 
preference to read a newspaper, and there was no arguing 
with him. He read the newspaper. 

At the end of a quarter hour he chanced to lift his head, 
quite without motive, and saw her, hardly a dozen feet 
away across the corridor, watching him. In the next 
instant, and almost before he had reacted to her personal 
appeal, he realized that ‘‘watching”’ wasn’t the right word. 
To be sure, he sat directly in her line of vision, but he 
didn’t interrupt it. She was looking out beyond the world; 
and Sherburne, himself the most worldly of mortals, invol- 
untarily delayed his admiration for half a dozen seconds, 
until he had got past the most prominent fact about her, 
namely, that her eyes were in deep mourning. It was a 
fact so prominent and so inharmonious with the spirit of 
Pinehurst that Sherburne’s attention declined to release it. 
If a curtain had dipped between them just then he could 


He had. 


To the Best of His Knowledge and Belief She Was the Only Girl of Her Age in Pinehurst 
Who Wasn't as Lazily Happy as the Sunshine 


were defeated on two counts out of three. She/as 
young, but she was neither experienced nor a widow. [ne 
it was her very sadness, in contrast with the cares 
gayety of her surroundings, which caught at Sherbulés 


imagination. 


There was a tragedy lurking behind those eyes of 1% 
and Sherburne minding his manners and paying atte 
once more to the columns of bond sales asked of hi 
what manner of tragedy would permit the wearit 0 
And what was she saying to her mo’él 
Sherburne held his paper rigidly, so not a rustle escitt 
He was no eavesdropper, and the place was public. | 

“‘T don’t believe we know a single person here; doy uy 
Her voice was an exquisite contralto, with a little ruze 
note of boyishness in it. It was the final factor in her ity 


bright colors. 


of charm. 


“T don’t believe we do. Does it make you unhap] ! 
see all those girls dancing?” 
““No-o; just a tiny bit. I’m wondering if anyone * 


knows us.” 


“You mustn’t let it prey on your mind, dear.” 
“How can I help it? Can you?” 


mal subjectiveness he knew that her ove 


frock had flames of color urpy. 
neath transparency. It wasjhe 
elderly woman _ beside her h 
wore black. 

Sherburne sat up an inch jp 
would indignantly have deed 
it—and resumed his anal 
the bond market. When he g}j 
lifted his head he had a moye 

She had shifted her gaze, )y 
he had her now in profile, an he 
was equally pleased. She yj; 
unity of charm; there was no jj 
est detail about her which {e 
burne, if he had been bee | 
would have altered. Her aij 
was dark, and her eyes were «rk, a 
and her skin was radiant; shejas 
a girl to wear warm colors ante 
improve them. She hada bnd 
high forehead to denote inlli 
gence; and a sturdy little ch 
denote her strength of charaer 
anda curving little mouth wieh 
looked a trifle lonely withe; 
smile on it, and looked as th gh 
a smile would make it irresisijle, 
He judged that she was eiglie 
at the minimum, and tweni a at 
the most; and to the best chi 
knowledge and belief she wa che 
ouly girl of her age in Pinel 
who wasn’t as lazily happy athe 
sunshine. I 

As he continued to peer ja 
the top of his newspaper se 
burne was attacked by a spi 
of delicate unrest, something dit 
than superficial curiosity, ni 
something less than genuinitr 
terest. Her face was vagely 
reminiscent, and still he knewii 
he had never seen her bee 
And her eyes baffled him. it e 
had been a few years youget 
they might have evidence: & 
mutiny, and the suppressior fa 
mutiny; but even as he cone 
this theory the two women jal 
tered it with an intercha 
smiles. They were on the be 0 af 
terms and, besides, the exptell 
in her eyes was no tempi 
affair. His theory was wortes 
now, but Sherburne had ir 
firmed his earlier judgment abut 
her mouth. 

His friends might have sa in 
all justice that a plainer gilli 
never have attracted him tile 
extent of his present absorp! 
but his friends had already 
their case on a flat opinion 
lost. The girl across the co 
was destined to make a moity 
out of Sherburne, but the frids 
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‘hr voices were soft, but Sherburne’s hearing was 
Over the rim of the paper he observed that the two 
were touching hands; and the twin gestures con- 

e(to him an impression which for the life of him he 
1 ‘t make to seem consistent. Outwardly the two 
ni were well poised and calm; and yet in the meeting 
hi> hands there was a hint of inward agitation. 
lt once he was staring at them, and they were staring 
k/ And suddenly, to his amazement, the elder woman 
h pink and the daughter flushed scarlet. Sherburne 
; rstified, for his scrutiny hadn’t been prolonged. He 
‘Ynself among the bonds and tried to multiply his 
ellance. And then after precisely the right amount 
dey the two women rose; Sherburne hadn’t been 
uld, the two women hadn’t been driven off; the inci- 
t/as closed. 
h/burne drew a long breath and leaned back, intro- 
ete. He couldn’t remotely imagine what he had 
e'he attempted to charge himself with rudeness, and 
ec or acquittal. But evidently they had thought him 
evand he was sorry, for he prided himself .upon his 
itionservatism. 

[ewyes possessed his memory, and he reflected upon 
tch of conversation he had overheard. Abruptly he 

-yited by compassion for so young a girl, so beautiful 

rlwho could conceivably be lonely in this Elysium of 

elrst. Not even to have a lobby friend, for small 

-. Not even to have the 

‘ire of a dance. The 

¢tion of it became irri- 

nj because it reminded 

the gooseberry. 
héburne’s logic and his 
eof humor combined 
nie him feel a trifle 
int. He glanced 
ai the lobby, and then 
1¢ced toward the ball- 

a It had struck him 

ajer ludicrous that he 

sre concerned about 
ect stranger—a very 

f(t stranger—than 

uihis own associates. 

jae associates were 
wr: revelers, and they 
eret a man rest. He 
té another cigarette, 
eed it, apostrophized 
1¢tated, and threw it 
y His watch informed 
tat there remained a 
yiety minutes of or- 
st tion. 

h/burne yawned men- 

y.“Oh, well,’’ he said 

h self, “T need the 

2 anyway.” 

Ji. this extenuation he 

g> his friends, and 

ce with abandon until 

(chestra went home, 

]s brain didn’t cease 

ule over that girl, nor 

h: saddened eyes neg- 

thaunt him. And his 

os partners spoke of 

, /ehind his back, as a 

ir to-night, and never 

sed that he was silent 
| same reason that he 
ce at all—out of sym- 

1) for somebody else, 

eydy out of tune with 

rmotonous happiness 
h‘burne’s life. 


hve lived at the Caro- 
d large-hearted and 
© sentimental woman 
pjiad lost a lovely 
z er, and never had a 
herburne applied di- 
y to her in the lobby 
reakfast, and because 
ved him she inno- 
| became cat’s-paw. 
ts, she chatted with 
itil Sherburne, who 
pt secret guard over 
ing-room doorfor half 
ir, touched her arm. 
1 sorry for those two 
” he said without 
ch emphasis. ‘ ‘The 
3st coming out.” 
‘iy sorry, Brent?” =. 
€ rugged hisshoulders, 


“They don’t know a soul here, and they’ve had some 
sort of gloom or other, and I’m sorry for them, that’s all.’’ 

“‘She’s a sweetie, isn’t she? . . . Do you know them?” 

“No. Their name’s Warren. They’re from New York.’ 
He had got this information shamelessly from the register. 
“I’m only interested because they look so—well, solitary. 
Sort of marooned. Don’t you think so?” 

His companion nodded. 

* And they’re nice people too. What gives you the idea 
they’ve had a gloom?” 

“Mrs. Warren’s dress, and the little girl’s eyes. I sup- 
pose it might have been in the war. You should have seen 
her face last night when she watched the dancing.” 

Then he changed the topic, but he knew that he had 
handled the situation very well. 

On that selfsame afternoon at tea time the large- 
hearted woman captured Sherburne and told him that he 
must come and be considerate. 

“T’ve met those people you spoke about this morning, 
Brent, and I want you to do something generous for me. 
My own little girl would have been just about her age. 
They are lonely. I want you to be kind to them while 
they’re here. I introduced myself this morning, and 
you’ve no idea how grateful they are. I know you don’t 
care for serious girls, but she’s really a darling. Won’t you 
be nice and come and be presented? I’m sure you’ll like 
them, Brent.” 


She Had Announced That Her Golf Was Atrocious, and Anyone But Sherburne Would Have 
Added a Fervent Confirmation 


“Maybe I will,’’ said Sherburne complacently. ‘‘Who 
knows?” 

At the presentation he noted that both the Warrens were 
slightly confused, and more than slightly distant. He had 
been prepared for this, and’ he hastened to produce an 
alibi; unlike the majority of alibis it was utterly truthful. 

“Last night,’ he said ingenuously, ‘I’m afraid I an- 
noyed you. You reminded me so much of someone I 
know—I certainly shouldn’t have forgotten either of you 
if we’d ever met, and I couldn’t seem to remember who 
I’ve got in mind—but I’m afraid I appeared very boorish 
to you, Mrs. Warren.’’ 

Her reaction showed no confidence; on the contrary she 
looked startled, and so did her daughter. 

“‘T—not in the least, Mr. Sherburne. Really. We were 
both going up to write letters.’’ 

“It may be someone else of your family, if there’s a 
likeness? My own home is in New York.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘There’s no one else, Mr. Sher- 
burne.”’ 

““Then it was simply an ideal I remembered,” he said. 
“And I can’t apologize for wanting to see it in the flesh, 
now, can I?” 

Mrs. Warren turned to her daughter, and relief was in 
her tone. There was also a minor quality of amusement. 
“‘Amoret,” she said, ‘‘we’ve discovered a young man with 
a tongue. Don’t you believe a word he ever says—unless 
it’s about me.” The gentle 
tension yielded to a laugh, 
and Sherburne was at lib- 
erty to make friends with 
the daughter. 

He liked her better as 
soon as he knew that her 
name was Amoret. He 
didn’t know what it meant, 
but it satisfied him as an 
appropriate name for her. 
It was distinctive, and it 
was colorful, and it was 
sweet, and a trifle reticent, 
like herself. It was photo- 
graphic. 

At first he had regretted 
that to-night was Wednes- 
day, for Wednesday at the 
Carolina is movie night, 
and not dance night. Com- 
pensation, however, was 
speedily in his mind. There 
was no dancing, but there 
was plenty of evening, and 
Amoret was frank to say 
that she didn’t care for 
movies. Moreover, she lost 
some of her initial aloofness, 
and when Sherburne in- 
quired if he might see her 
after dinner she was acqui- 
escent and even cordial 
about it. 

Accordingly he monopo- 
lized her after dinner; but 
even his best effort at en- 
tertainment couldn’t seem 
toremove the entire shadow 
from her eyes. His sym- 
pathy was quickening, but 
his pride was beginning to 
outstep his sympathy; and 
he took it as a reflection 
upon his own personality 
that he couldn’t win her 
away from the very last res- 
idue of her troubles. Every 
other woman in Pinehurst 
was unaffectedly gay when 
Sherburne chose to set the 
keynote of a mutual mood; 
but Amoret kept something 
alwaysin reserve. It piqued 
him, and doubled his reso- 
lution to be nice to her. 


Sooner or later in Pine- 
hurst the question of golf is 
inevitable, but when Sher- 
burne asked it he took care 
not to make it sound like 
an invitation. 

“T play too badly for 
words,” she confessed. 

“*A lot of people do,” said 
Sherburne, ‘‘and some of 
7em use words too bad to 
play with. What do you 
like? Riding?” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ing houses in the West was talking. ‘‘I was early 

taught to believe that Alexander Bell was one of 
the benefactors of the human race,” he said sourly. 
“But believe you me, this telephone business is begin- 
ning to make me doubt it! If you hear of me ordering the 
bridal suite of a crazy house some day soon you'll know 
that it was the telephone operator of a private exchange that 
sent me there. Lean in—I’ve got to get this off my chest. 

““This morning I needed a hundred dozen seven-inch 
five-sixteenth bolts, and I needed them quick. I called 
the Pacific Heavy Hardware Company and asked for a 
salesman. 

““*Which one?’’’ says the operator on their board. 

“**T don’t know,’ says I. ‘Bolts is what I need.’ 

“Wait just a minute, please.’ 

“T did so. Pretty soon she comes back. 

““Was it saw blades you wanted?’ 

**Bolts.’ 

““*Oh, you’re the party that wanted bolts! What kind 
of bolts?’ 

““Preferably steel or iron,’ I said patiently. 

“Just a minute, please.’ 

“*She took her full time, then came on the line again. 

““*Vou wanted bolts, wasn’t it?’ she said. 

““*Tf ’'m not mistaken it was certainly bolts,’ quoth I. 
‘But I don’t want to take up your whole morning. Just 
give me a salesman—any salesman will do—and I will try 
to penetrate to his intelligence.’ 

“That seemed to mean something to her, because she 
snapped me up quick. 

“‘Says she, ‘I’m trying to help you get the right party. 
Just a minute, please!’ ”’ 


[Tie buyer for one of the biggest produce and pack- 


The P. B. X. Girl in Self-Defense 


“TY MAKE no manner of doubt that she was trying the 

best she knew—the main thing is that she didn’t get 
over. I quit wanting bolts more and more. After she had 
switched me to the fence-and-wire department, flirted with 
the traction-engine agents, given me two shipping clerks 
in succession and then had a brilliant idea and connected 
me with the heavy-construction engineer, I told her that 
I would let the bolts go and use baling wire or something. 
She seemed hurt. I still think that girl believes she did me 
a favor.” 

The buyer’s hyperbole started an argument, but it was 
one-sided. No feeble voice was raised in defense of the 
poor telephone girl. Before long every man in the room 
had taken a few shreds of competence away from the 
private-exchange operator as a class, and in the end—as a 
class—she had very few left. Then someone horned in to 
inquire what would happen if Dempsey met Carpentier, 
and the conversation drifted. I was interested in the case 
against the telephone girl. I caught one unawares pres- 
ently, and with an engaging smile and in my most tactful 
manner I said: “‘My dear, would you mind telling a total 
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stranger why you private-exchange board operators are 
so generally and so—er—generously disliked, hated and 
despised?”’ 

She appraised me with a keen eye, but not angrily. 

“How do you get that way?” she inquired. ‘‘I know; 
you've been talking to some of these birds that think a 
p. b. x. operator ought to be able to guess what number 
they want by the way they hold their mouth that you 
can’t see! There are millions of them. Listen to me! 

“Probably you’ve made a living several different ways, 
to look at you,” she began, ‘‘but you were never a girl in 
front of a switchboard in a business office. So don’t talk 
carelessly and scandalously about something you don’t 
understand. I’ll admit that there are some private- 
exchange operators that ought to be manicuring in a bar- 
ber shop or taking tickets at a movie, but I won’t admit 
that there are so many of them as bad as they are made out 
to be. Give ’em a chance, can’t you? The answer is, 
‘No!’ 

“T’ve been on a p. b. x. board—that’s telephone slang 
for a private-branch exchange—for six years, and they 
call me pretty good. In that time I have been raised from 
sixty dollars a month to ninety, and when I demanded my 
last jump of five dollars per the boss yelled so that you 
could hear him a mile. I started with the big idea that I 
was going to make myself useful to the firm and get, my- 
self elevated along like the good girl in the storybooks. 
That reward-of-honest-toil stuff is the bunk—for the tele- 
phone girl, take it from me! 

“On my board I handle something like a hundred and 
fifty outgoing and probably three hundred incoming calls 
a day, and at least a hundred intercommunicating offite 
calls. Since the new rates went into effect I have to keep 
track of outgoing calls, because the firm is charged two 
cents per each—that means bookkeeping on about a 
quarter of my business. And I haven’t counted long- 
distance calls at all. We run as high as thirty of them a 
day—and they are the dickens, if you’ll excuse my army 
accent! 

‘*Say, six hundred switches a day—sixty an hour—one a 
minute if they were spread evenly over my ten hours. But 
they are not. Our peak comes twice a day; between ten- 
thirty and eleven-thirty and for an hourround two o’clock— 
maybe a third of the day’s business jammed in there. All 
right. How many times a day does the calling party on 
my board give me the number he wants? About oncet! 

“My light cuts in for Station Twelve. I say, ‘Yes, Mr. 
Grosse?’ 

““Get me Sam Bekins.’ 

‘Bingo, the receiver! 

“Sometimes I happen to know who Sam Bekins is; if 
I do the chances are that I also remember his number. 
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If I don’t, though, it’s me for a little one-hancis 
hunt with my left, while I keep everybody in | he 
happy with my right until I find who Bekinis: 
where, get him on the phone and connect hij 
Station Twelve. If Mr. Grosse has forgotten ¢/ah 
the number in the meantime and gone out to lwh’ 
not only wasted my time but I have to waste son 
calming down this Bekins thing’ " 
“It’s the new fashion with business men no- 
your telephone operator your party’s name and ext 
to take a memory course by mail and learn to cl 
everybody you ever had a conversation on the w)¥ 
I don’t object as a general thing, but in rush hour’ 
that I could get along without the extra load ofol 
up or remembering numbers, calling the central-elha 
operator, who is probably just a little bit moreé(ts 
than I am, getting another p. b. x. girl as like as notel 
her what I want, locating my man, and then callizh 
to the party that gave me the number. Once orwi 
have thought of roaring about it. But what’s thu 


Making Business for the House . 
ee of the men who give’me calls have an ow 

or a stenographer or an assistant right | 
elbows—it wouldn’t be the death of those people’ 
had to do a little number hunting and calling these 
to help out. But what’s the use, asI say? A stenc/aj 
looks at a telephone operator about like a blur) 
Persian would look at a back-alley Tom as he com @ 
the fire escape of an ash can—and if you think I'n al 
anybody a cat I don’t see how I’m going to preve' J 

“Do I make you tired? I’m sorry, because 11 
getting started. But the door is open and they 
use the sidewalks in this block without a war tax _ 

“The things I’m telling you about are not thing? 
phone operator often kicks at. They’re part of |e 
Taken all round, most of us have fairly good 
And if these troubles were all we had, operating: 
board would be better than having the flu. 
give you a new slant when [ tell you our real 
that most employers think of telephone ope 
necessary evil, as the state senator said about 
he had to sign when he sold his vote. Ask t 
business man about it and he will say that any 
a telephone operator. For the kind of service het 
about anyone can—and usually does! 

“This is all wrong. The telephone operator ¢ 
one of the most important people on the job. | 
make business for her house. She could smoo 
out, save time and energy for busy people, cul 
among customers or clients—she could be t 
reads ‘Welcome’ over the front door instead 
same word woven in the doormat! I know a 

““There’s a law firm of Milliken & Billike 
corner. You know them? Millionaire class. 

(Continued on Page 155) 


‘* HAVE written of Housekeeping for the Richest 

Rich, but the charities of my employer were out- 
.. side my scope till an accident in due time, and later a 
| sic change of circumstances, gave me some acquaintance 
‘th arange of benevolence wonderfully extensive and well 
janaged, and at the same time—to my mind—appallingly 
| sympathetic and cold. I don’t believe that madam was 
irn so cold that she needs must chill the very milk of 
| man kindness in her own breast. I think her iciness was 
«e to her idea of living up to her lofty position, and also 
ianks to the grasping self-seeking of the many little sis- 
{*s and little brothers of the rich who gathered round her. 
‘e was suspicious and really unfeeling, but it was a prin- 
ole with her to give. 

She is worth taking a look at, both as a fine example and 
s.orrid warning. 

The first time I ever acted as her almoner was after she 
:d all the family had suddenly and altogether departed 
(e Fifth Avenue house. So many wheels stopped whirling 
{at it was as if the world had stopped rolling. The serv- 
<ts began to scamper about exactly like the playful mice 
{at make the most of the cat’s absence. The chef was out 
( the house, looking a good imitation of a French noble- 

m, almost as soon as the last of the family. What 

oered me was that the daily supplies from the farm had 
ie as usual, and there was no family, no guests, no 
s:retary or tutor or French maids, or valets to help devour 
t2m. Twenty quarts of milk and five of cream were left 
deer I had arranged to use up all I could on the reduced 
tusehold—it still comprised fifteen people. 


The Episode of the Extra Milk 


MNHIRTY quarts of milk and ten of cream was the allow- 
| ance that had come to us. It was not only the day’s sup- 
tv that must be disposed of, but it would all keep coming 
gmg until I stopped it; and this I dare not do, for I was 
rt in touch with madam and therefore was officially 
Vaware of her whereabouts or when she or anyone else 
yuld return. Therefore the house must be kept up as 
jual and ample provision daily made against the return 
¢ all at any hour. A more experienced housekeeper 
tan I would have invaded madam’s presence, even—if 
reessary—at her carriage door, and asked for instruc- 
ims, for madam had not forgotten; she had simply not 
«red, and she probably thought it a good lesson in initia- 
tre for me. 

This whole establishment moved like that, with the red 
ipe of governments, just as orderly and as wasteful. If 
te family had made an exodus to India for a five years’ 
tur, and I were given no instructions to get the spigot 
irned, thirty quarts of milk and ten of cream might have 
fiwed, it seemed, into the empty house for the whole five 
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years—unless an earthquake sank Manhattan. As it was, 
all the trouble was of course my fault; I had not fingered 
the right red tape. 

Tsent all the milk and cream to a mission I knew of down 
on the East Side. I knew of the mission because the 
deaconess in charge was an old childhood playmate of 
mine. Incidentally and unimportantly, so far as I was 
concerned, she was the daughter of a count—a German 
count and an English lady. That was years before the 
war, so the German count counted nothing against her, 
and she was a lovely woman. When in the course of a 
few days I went down to see her, to my amaze I walked in 
on my milk cans adorning her own private sanctum. She 
explained that the milk I was sending was so superior that 
she kept it under her own eye to make sure that it was 
given only to the sick and the babies. Everyone in the 
mission made a special trip to the deaconess’ room to 
thank me for that wonderful milk, and each and all had a 
special tale to tell of a sick child or ailing aged man or 
woman who had feasted on it. In vain I explained that 
my bad housekeeping was responsible, but I ceased to 
repent my sin of omission. 

Shortly after madam’s return I told her the story of the 
milk. 

“How came you to think of sending it there?’’ she 
asked, and before I could reply she went on: “I know 
the head deaconess there, and she is a countess in her 
own right and her cousin is a lady in waiting at a European 
court.” 

I said I knew one of the deaconesses there, and said no 
more, and madam dismissed the subject with a curt com- 
ment on my bad management. Not a word as to con- 
tinuing the largess to the mission, which was what I was 
hoping for. So I resumed my mask and tried to forget the 
procession with bottles and pitchers and cups and jugs 
coming after Guernsey milk that I had been trying to tell 
her about. I had been a fool to try to talk to her. 

But when I next went to see my old friend I found out 
that madam had made a long call and had been charming 
and so interested in all the mission work, and now three 
gallons of rich yellow milk came every day fresh from the 
country, and some of the babies were growing fat and some 
of the invalids were getting better. She had been greatly 
entertained with the deaconess’ tales of our early friend- 
ship, particularly with her story of being wheeled by a boy 
friend up the fashionable street of the town one afternoon 
in a nice new red wheelbarrow because he and I had dared 
her to it. We had scandalized all the old ladies who were 
taking their afternoon promenade. And what indignant 
wrath her father, the count, had displayed when the 


wheelbarrow stopped before his door! Madam never 
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made a sign to me that she had heard of my intimacy 

with her countess. 

Countess and deaconess, she has finished her work now 
and sleeps in a quiet Canadian churchyard. I like to 
think of her as I knew her; as the quaint little Alice-in- 
Wonderland figure with great luminous hazel eyes; as the 
gay girl in a muslin frock and flower-decked hat who 
wouldn’t take a dare no matter what the consequences; 
and as the serene black-robed deaconess, loved and revered 
in every corner of a great city. 

Madam’s secretary it was who must keep tab on 
madam’s charities; see that they didn’t overlap or lapse, 
investigate every request and bring the result before her. 
And woe betide the secretary if her investigations proved 
incomplete or unsound. Sometimes these duties flopped 
over from the secretary’s shoulders to mine, and so I came 
to know of many thoughtful well-balanced benefactions. 
But it was not until the entire family went to Europe one 
winter, taking the secretary with them and leaving me in 
charge and with a bank account seemingly inexhaustible, 
that I learned of the many good works that bank account 
helped to keep going. Five thousand dollars a month— 
for that was the amount the family man of business placed 
to my credit for charity on the first of each month in an 
uptown bank—seemed to my inexperienced eyes an in- 
credibly large sum. But one month’s responsibility proved 
that thesum at my disposal was the result of careful thought, 
and merely sufficient. 


No Idle Hands for Satan’s Work 


MAY mention meanwhile that the secretary was doing 

Europe with the young ladies—‘‘Doing Europe,” as 
she wrote me. later, ‘‘with a footman six paces in the 
rear.” 

What a hard-driven lot of retainers we were, to be sure, 
for weeks before the departure. Every day saw a change 
of plans. Dawn almost surely would find the date of 
sailing hastened; sunset as surely found it postponed. 
My duties grew more varied than ever. They included 
witnessing the governor’s and madam’s latest wills, making 
myself personally known to the aforementioned man of 
business—Mr. Smith by name—and the bank officials. 
In fact, I never knew from one moment to another who next 
I would be called upon to meet or become responsible for 
orto. Madam was making sure that Satan would not have 
a chance at any idle hands of mine during her absence. 

The farm added itself to the list of my charges, in that 
I was given command of all expenditure, though the farm 
manager was of course responsible for the care of the estate. 
This arrangement was more practical than it sounds. It 
placed all expenditure in one person’s hands, thereby 

(Continued on Page 74) 


Had I Brought Her a Pair of Wings She and Her Mother Could Not Have Been More Delighted 
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“Lee, OV Dog, 
Dat Young Gem: 
men is Qual’ty. 
Did Yo’ Heah Dem Noble Wuhds ’Bout a Suhline Steak?’’ 


disapproval. Old Lee gazed back on Young Col- 

bridge in a disapproval that was not even polite. 
Each was a novelty to the other—an unwelcome novelty 
at that. Nature had prevented Old Lee from expressing 
his disapprobation in words. Courtesy now did the same 
for Young Colbridge. But courtesy served better than did 
Nature, for it kept Young Colbridge’s face a mask and his 
bearing noncommittal. Nature on the other hand gave 
Old Lee full scope for an expression of opinion no less 
eloquent for its wordlessness. 

The dog strolled once round the newcomer, sniffing 
superciliously at his putties, his twenty-dollar hunting 
shoes, his excessively custom-made leathern breeches. 
The stolidly weary gaze embraced the many-pocketed 
suéde hunting coat and the English deerstalker cap and 
the three-hundred-dollar shotgun. Then Old Lee delib- 
erately turned his back on Young Colbridge, sat down on 
the store’s puncheon flooring, flattened his ears close to his 
skull and lifted his heavy head until the barrel muzzle 
pointed at the rows of tin pails on the newly whitewashed 
ceiling. After which he gave vent to a sound that might 
have been a snort or a gulp, but that could not possibly 
have been construed into anything complimentary. 

Gregory Johnson frowned at one or two customers and 
idlers whose faces split into ear-wide grins at Old Lee’s 
verdict of the Johnson guest. Gregory’s glower kept the 
grins from exploding into guffaws. But Meshek Stone— 
most popular “‘white man’s nigger”’ in Shelbyvale—got up 
with unwonted suddenness from a nail keg and scuttled to 
the door in reply to a mythical summons from outside. 

Young Colbridge did not see any of these stifled demon- 
strations. He was too busy staring at Old Lee. The 
Northerner had heard this quail dog’s praises chanted in 
a score of keys. He had heard them ever since his own 
arrival at Shelbyvale the preceding day for a shooting 
visit to his school-days chum, Greg Johnson, whose father 
was owner not only of Shelbyvale’s one hardware store but 
of Shelbyvale’s most renowned canine. The visitor had 
been keenly anxious to see this paragon of bird dogs. 
After early breakfast he and Greg had set off for the morn- 
ing’s quail shooting and had stopped at the store to pick 
up Old Lee. And the Northerner forthwith had suffered 
his first disillusion. 

Young Colbridge’s experience with bird dogs had been 
confined to the thin-skinned and attenuated pointers and 
the undersized and delicate setters wherewith local fashion 
has supplanted the honest all-rounder of other years— 
ultra-modern dogs that will flinch at briar or will wear 
down to bone and nerves after a bare three days of grueling 
field work. He had looked forward to seeing some such 
elegant and temperamental specimen in Old Lee. Instead 
he found himself staring dully at a dog which to casual 
view was a pointer, yet no such pointer as Young Colbridge 
had ever set eyes on at bench show or in the kennels of 
his friends. 


¥{ sisi COLBRIDGE looked at Old Lee in polite 
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He was inspecting an animal whose weight was peril- 
ously close to seventy pounds without an ounce of soft 
fat; a dog that stood full twenty-four inches or more at 
the shoulder; whose chest was as-deep as a bulldog’s and 
whose barrel and stern would not have disgraced a mastiff. 
The head was heavy—well nigh as heavy as a great 
Dane’s. The tail had strong if repressed tendencies toward 
bushiness. Only in the deep grave eyes did Old Lee 
show why he required so much brain space between 
his nondescript ears. 

“‘He’s—he’s a pointer, isn’t he?” ventured Young 
Colbridge, tearing away his fascinated gaze from 
the contemptuous dog and glancing inquiringly at 
his host. ‘‘Or is he ——” 

“Old Lee’s a dropper,’”’ answered Greg Johnson. 
**He Pas Sob) 

** A—a which?” 

“A dropper. At least that’s what the pointer- 
setter cross is always called hereabouts. His dam 
was a prize Gordon with a pedigree as long as be- 
tween drinks. She belonged to Judge Reedy, and 
she cleaned up twice at big field trials. But his sire 
was a pointer—a pointer that was brought down 
here for a week or so once for the shooting. Dad 
bought Old Lee at two months from y 

‘“But where does the dropper part of it come in?” 

“Oh, that’s just the name given to these cross- 
breds, because they’re apt to have a way of dropping 
flat on their stomachs when they strike a scent, 
and then crawling, stomach to ground, up to the 
spot where they make the point. They don’t strike 
picture-book attitudes in pointing like the dogs you’re 
most likely used to. You’ll see the way he does first scent 
he gets. Come on, if you’re ready. We ought to have 
been out an hour ago for the best of the early shooting.” 

““A dropper’s a novelty to me,” said Young Colbridge 
as he began to transfer a double handful of shells from 
a counter box to a pocket of his elaborate hunting coat. 
“Ts Old Lee a one-man dog? . Will he go with us, or do we 
take along 4 

“‘He’s a no-man dog,” replied Greg. ‘“‘He belongs to 
dad. But dad hardly ever hunts, so Old Lee hangs out 
here at the store or over yonder in the square. Mostly he 
sleeps here. Meshek looks after him, except when the dog 
happens to wander off and forget the way back or get tied 
by some farmer whose house he passes. Then ’Shek 
always sets out on a Sherlock Holmes quest for him, and 
always he manages to 
find him sooner or later. 
And st 

“But why doesn’t he 
stay at home?” 

“Because—just like I 
told you—he’s a no-man 
dog. There’s more ex- 
citement and more folks 
here and in the square 
than up home. Be- 
sides, everyone 
knows where to 
look for Old Lee 
when they’re going 
hunting. Dad lets 
him go along with 
anyone who stops 
here for him.” 

“You mean he’ll 
hunt with any- 
body?” asked the 
scandalized guest. 
“With anybody at 
all who u 

“No, suh,’”’ spoke 
up Meshek with un- 
due wakefulness— 
for him. “‘No,suh, 
dat he won’t. Ol’ 
Lee ain’t huntin’ 
wid nobody he doan 
lak. An’ it’s him 
an’ not de folks 
what picks out 
when dey’s gwine 
to hunt. Ol’ Lee 
knows better’n 
folks does. An’ 
more’n dat, Ol’ Lee 
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ain’t a-huntin’ jes’ fo’ ex’cise. No, sir-ree! Let a man: 
three times hand-runnin’ and ’at ol’ dog is homey 
bound. Ol’ Lee jes’ gives a bad shooter one look, 
blooey—he’s settin’ on dese store steps in less’n er h 
He’s huntin’, Ol’ Lee is, not list’nin’ to no s’loots } 
fired. Yas-suh, ’at’s er dog!” 

“‘T suppose Old Lee’s brunette friend was stringin 
just now, wasn’t he?” queried Young Colbridge as he 
Greg set forth for the end of town and the open cou 
beyond. ‘I mean about the dog’s getting disgusted y¥ 
a man misses too often.” 

“No,” laughed Greg. ‘“‘That’s the sad truth—ai 
know. He’s deserted me twice for that very reason. 
that,” he added, ‘‘don’t go believing everything ’S 
tells you about the dog. ’Shek is daft over Old Lee. 
has a million yarns to tell about him, and all of then 
secondhand—things hunters have told him. ’Shek’s ; 
lazy to go hunting himself. It calls for too much walk 
And the only times ’Shek can ever coax himself into tan 
a long walk is when Old Lee gets stolen or lost. Theh 
strikes the trail and he never drops it till he comes hon}i 
triumph, leading the dog. Sometimes he finds him tiewu 
behind a nigger cabin. Sometimes he finds him in a fin 
er’s barn. ’Shek thinks more of that dog than he thin | 
anything else on earth, except dollar-a-gallon gin. | 
pays him to feed Old Lee and he always stakes him t’ 
extra dollar or so for bringing him home when he’s § 
That’s ’Shek’s chief livelihood. He’s a cotton handlek 
trade. But the warehouse is too far from Searight’:g 
foundry, so he doesn’t work at his trade very o 
Then 24 

‘‘Which way are we going?’’ demanded the visito| 
Old Lee turned into a right unpromising bit of pasa 
land and Greg prepared to follow. ‘‘Looks better 
there—over along that ridge where those hazels ——| 

“We're going into this field,” decreed Greg. ‘Vi 
going into it because Lee says so. He’s making for fs 
bottom yonder. It was planted in cornfield peas andje 
corn last summer and it—the fact is the old dog hiv 
sized up for greenhorns. That’s why he’s leading us tith 
easiest shooting along toward the railroad. I hoped! 
head us for the rough country over by Pearson’s. 
of birds out there, but tough shooting; most of it ith 
heavy brush. i 
That’swherehe’d 
have led one of 
the old-timers.” gah 
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‘ung Colbridge’s eyebrows went up, but he held his 
e and focused his attention on the dog. 

d Lee, going at fair speed, was working out carefully 
heavy growth of gray-brown grass and weeds that up- 
)-ered the terraces of the hill’s sloping side. Once and 
-n he would turn his head to locate the two men. In 
; ually lessening circles he worked back to where they 
» moving slowly toward him. He had covered the field 
' lazy skill, and he had drawn blank. As soon as the 
) was convinced of this he made for the ramshackle and 
.y slanted rail fence which separated the field from a 
jh of swamp beyond. The hunters followed. 
vorking forward with careful deliberation Old Lee came 
ne fence. Gathering himself he leaped to its slanting 
yail. There, his forefeet on the swaying rail, he halted 
| ptly in his jump, swayed for an instant and dropped 

ie ground on the same side instead of completing the 
» Lying flat amid the weeds at the fence edge he 
sed round for the men. Evidently not seeing them he 
¢n to crawl back snakelike, his stomach close to earth, 

iid them. When he had made certain that Greg and 
suest saw him the old dog turned and, still crawling, 
jhem back to the fence, where he came to a dead point. 
‘What’s the idea?’”’ whispered the puzzled visitor. 
‘Je’s down on a covey,” announced Johnson. “The 
rs; must be just on the other side of the fence. It’s 
iz to be a sweet job to climb it without flushing them.” 
‘yung Colbridge swung over the rot- 
top rail. The rail collapsed noisily 
«r him. From almost beneath his 
rnbling feet eight quail whirred up. 
yugh the maze of swamp trees they 
u. Bothmen fired. Bothmenmissed. 
‘Nill he quit us for a break like 
1?” asked Young 
cbridge, staring 
vtfully at the dog. 
‘flaybe not,” said 
. “He knows what 
(ghshotitwas. No, 
‘moving on. Come 
)z. Go get the sin- 
» Lee!” 

‘ie dog led them to a 
ip of high meadow 
3; at the far edge of 
sswamp before he 
(2 to a dead stand. 
tson kicked at the 
3s. Three birds 
ized out from the 
ip. The men fired. 
\ of the birds went 
ie 

* gotmine!”’ exulted 
yg Colbridge, start- 
ita run toward one 
je fallen quail. 

‘Jon’t!”’ cried the 
‘ified Johnson. 
jo’t do that, man! 
}u want to ruin the 
{ Stand still and 
/h him.” 
le signaled the 
cely crouched drop- 
Old Lee flashed 
1 ard, retrieved one of the birds and 
ved toward them with it, carrying 
luff of rumpled feathers as ten- 
tras though he loved it. Young 
i ridge went to meet him. The dog 
{ned and veered sideways at sight 

‘e eagerly outstretched hand. 
‘xive it to him, Lee!” ordered 
ison. 

}luctantly the dog obeyed, then trotted off in search of 
aither victim. 

‘ow watch,” counseled Greg as Lee neared him with 
*sird and laid it. at the hunter’s feet. ‘In the pocket, 
lriend!’’ he commanded. 

le picked up the bird and dropped it gingerly into the 
« pocket Greg extended to him. 

“id you see how he came to a point on top of that 

1 back there,” asked Greg, ‘‘and then backed off and 
):d over after us and came down on the birds a second 
i aserae flushing them? That was brain, if you like.” 

iring the next hour Old Lee pointed five more quail— 
2s all—of which the hunters were lucky enough to get 
. Then coming out of the field they reached the rail- 

right of way. And here in midspeed Old Lee dropped 
jcast-iron point, his nose not five feet from the track. 
|» crouched there—before the men could come up—the 
igh express roared round the curve a furlong beyond. 
‘aight down upon the statuelike dog thundered the 
. It passed him with a rush of cinders and dust and 
on that well-nigh swept him off his feet. Then it tore 
2aving him there. Not for an instant had Old Lee 


A Spear of Light Was Ripping Through the Darks 

ness of the Shop and Was Playing With Merciless 

Gleam on the Shambling Body That Crouched in 
Front of the Ices:Box Door 


faltered in his point. Not for an instant now did he falter 
in it, though the hot cinders were blistering his tender skin. 
He held it until the men came up and sent him ahead to 
where a ten-quail covey cowered under a bramble mat a 
few yards on the far side of the track. 

“Tf IT owned that dog,”’ announced Young Colbridge as 
they started for town, “‘I wouldn’t waste him on the hunt- 
ing field. I’d hire him to figure out my income tax. He’s 
all you said—and a lot more. He’s an education to any 
hunter.” jf 

When Greg Johnson repeated this praise to Meshek 
Stone, who was waiting for them in the store entrance, the 
negro’s, smile of approval at the Northerner was all but a 
benediction. And the smile merged into a simper of utter 
worship when Young Colbridge said to him: “Mr, John- 
son tells me you feed Old Lee, Meshek. Well, when 
you buy his din- 
ner to-day just 
tuck a sirloin 
steak into it with 
my compliments. 


oe 
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I’m counting a lot on the 
next fortnight’s shooting 
over that dog.” 

He handed Meshek a 
two-dollar billfor thesteak. 
The negro was stroking 
the bill lovingly as the 
young men departed. 

“Lee, ol’ dog,”’ crooned Meshek, “dat young gemmen is 
qual’ty. Qual’ty, dat’s what he sho’ is. Did yo’ heah dem 
noble wuhds ’bout a suhline steak? An’ does yo’ see this 
heah two dollahs? Dat’s qual’ty talk he talked, Lee. An’ 
he gwine hunt mos’ ev’y day he’s heah. Dat means mo’ 
two dollahses, Lee. Now les’ yo’ an’ me be movin’ fo’ de 
meat mahket.”’ 

If Searight’s gin emporium had not reared its one-story 
bulk midway between the hardware store of Edwin John- 
son & Son and the town’s one meat market there is a 
more than negligible chance that Old Lee that day might 
have dined on sirloin steak; also if common gratitude had 
not stirred Meshek to the desire to drink the health of the 
opulent young Northerner and if pride in Old Lee had not 
incited him to tell the story of the express-train point to 
other habitués of the nigger bar at the rear of Searight’s. 

The result of this joint combination was that Meshek 
and the two dollars had parted company before ever the 
meat market burst into view. 

Wherefore Meshek perforce fed Old Lee that night on 
such scraps as the proprietor of the market saw fit to 
let him have on credit. Not on his own credit at that, but 
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on Mr. Johnson’s. Meshek lacked the nerve under the 
circumstances to demand a sirloin steak for the dog, know- 
ing full well that Cottrell, the butcher, would not supply 
such luxuries for Old Lee without first asking Johnson if 
the transaction were approved 

Thus, very drunk indeed, and maudlinly ashamed of his 
failure to provide Old Lee with the promised feast, Meshek 
made his way back to the store and served the dog with the 
meal of uninspired scraps. He avoided Old Lee’s eye as he 
dished out the dinner. He feared what he might perhaps 
read there of accusation. But the memory rankled in 
Meshek’s soul. Long he sat on the store’s dark steps, Old 
Lee stretched out contentedly at his feet. And as Meshek 
brooded his brain left one stage of two-dollar intoxica- 
tion and entered upon 
another. 

He‘had robbed Old Lee 
of a promised feast. He 
had used up every cent 
of his own available capi- 
tal. Yes, this was true— 
and more than true. Yet 
all was not lost. There 
was hope. Meshek’s 
booze-urged mind left 
vain repining behind it 
and soared to heights of in- 
genuity. In other words, 
he was thinking. And 
his thinking was all con- 
structive. Indeed, most 
of Meshek Stone’s best 
thinking was prone to be 
constructive. For exam- 
ple, six months earlier 
Old Lee had gone for a 
ramble down the Four- 
Mile Pike. An officious 
negro had seen and cap- 
tured the dog, bringing 
him back to the store in 
the hope of a two-bit reward from 
Gregory’s father. Meshek had been 
the bearer of the negro’s message to 
his employer. Quite unconsciously 
he had enlarged upon the dog’s perils 
on the pike and on the rescuer’s fore- 
thought and courtesy in returning him 
so promptly. Mr. Johnson, moved 
by the tale, gave Meshek seventy-five 
cents to be turned over to the finder as re- 
ward. The country darky had departed quite 
happy with twenty-five cents of this largesse, 
leaving Meshek the possessor of four bits and 
an idea. 

Two months later Old Lee had been missing 
again. This time Meshek went in search of 
him, returning with the dog and recounting a 
dolorous tale of finding him caught fast in a noose trap 
someone had set ina field. This netted the finder a whole 
dollar. So did each of three subsequent searchings. 

Meshek had discovered at last a dividend-paying invest- 
ment. Old Lee was worth something like a dollar a month 
to him in rescue fees. Meshek’s only outlay was the labor 
of walking with Old Lee to an empty and dilapidated cabin 
far out in the brake, tying the dog in the one-room ruin 
with plenty of food and water and straw, and then of 
thinking up the best mode of finding him when the dog 
should be missed at the store. 

It was very simple and it was satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Meshek was well rewarded for his trouble. Mr. 
Johnson, ever easy-going, suspected nothing except that 
his pet had taken to wandering in his advanced age, and he 
was always willing enough to pay for the dog’s return. To 
Old Lee himself the ordeal was easy, even pleasant. It 
merely involved lying at ease in an old cabin for a day or 
so, during which time he was well fed. 

But to-night Meshek’s constructive thinking soared 
beyond these safe-and-easy means of livelihood. The 
memories of that two-dollar bill and the reality of what it 
had gone for were still with him. They filled him with 
delusions of grandeur—nay, with the virus of Napoleon- 
ism. He laid a heavy and speculative hand on Old Lee’s 
head and let his thought engines race. The dog in response 
to the touch wagged his half-feathered tail drowsily and 
returned to dreamland. But Meshek’s own dreaming was 
done with wide open and speculative eyes. The negro’s 
visions centered themselves on Young Colbridge’s two- 
dollar bill and radiated therefrom in aureate beams. 

The Northerner had been so intrigued with a single half- 
day’s sport with Old Lee as to lavish a small fortune on 
the dog’s dinner. He had declared loudly his intent of 
shooting over Old Lee as often as possible during the next 
fortnight. Wherefore, should the dog become lost just 
now the Yankee gold mine might readily be expected to 
exude wealth in huge quantities. For the return of this 
highly desirable comrade of the chase he would doubtless 

(Continued on Page 186) 


O YOU know the 
D story of the ex- 
pendable and nec- 
essary cats, working for 
the War Department? 
It is part foolery and 
part sober earnest. 

I found it, with the 
other official news, in the 
Army and Navy Journal. 
It shows what some 
official correspondence is 
like. 

A material inspection 
and storage depot wrote 
in May, 1919, to its bu- 
reau of finance asking 
authority for payment, 
under incidental ex- 
penses, “for acquisition 
andsustenance of felines” 
required for the proper 
preservation of some 
eight million yards of fab- 
ric in storage, ‘‘jeopard- 
ized by an incursion of 
rodents and other small 
vermin.”’ The local situ- 
ation was such that the 
cats could be maintained 
without great expense. It 
was asked that incidental 
expenses be interpreted 
“‘to include those attend- 
ant to the acquisition 
and maintenance of not 
more than ten necessary 
cats.”’ The question also 
was whether they should 
be held to be ‘‘expend- 
able property” in order 
“to avoid the necessity 
of taking up any unfore- 
seen increment by debit 
certificate.” 

Apparently the cats were authorized, for in October 
the disbursing officer wrote to the depot officer that the 
last voucher for cat food showed that nine cats and twelve 
kittens were being maintained. ‘“‘It was not contem- 
plated,” the disbursing officer added ‘‘that more than ten 
necessary cats were to be maintained; and furthermore 
these cats were to be expendable. The maintenance of 
such a force of cats,’’ it was added, ‘‘was of advantage to 
preserve government property, but such a radical increase 
in the number of cats to be maintained at government 
expense makes it fitting to inquire where this increase is 
going to stop, and as to whether or not the attention of 
these cats has been given entirely to the elimination of 
rodents; also as to whether this increase, if continued, will 
not place an undue burden on the Government in view of 
the probable exhaustion of the supply of rats, and the 
necessity of purchasing unlimited quantities of cat meat.” 
Information was desired “‘as to whether any further in- 
crease in the number of cats maintained for eliminating 
rodents is contemplated.” 


Inequalities of Compensation 


Te captain in charge of the depot replied, in October: 
“Tt was not expected that the number of cats at this 
depot would be increased beyond the number of ten. The 
natural increase beyond this number, however, has not 
been foreseen, and could not in any way be regulated. It 
is fully understood that cats are expendable, but it has not 
been thought advisable to visit upon these young animals 
any extreme acts of cruelty. 

“The need of these cats is a positive necessity. The 
woods and fields surrounding the depot are filled with field 
mice and if one of these animals should nest in the cloth 
it might destroy hundreds of dollars’ worth of material. 
The presence of the cats, however, is found to be an abso- 
lute guaranty against any destruction from such a source.” 

Later the disbursing officer of this particular service 
wrote to the disbursing office of the salvage division, noting 
that the disbursements of the depot in question were to be 
handled by the latter office after November first. ‘“‘The 
matter of cat meat and other supplies necessary for suste- 
nance of cats is referred to you for any further action,’’ the 
letter added. ‘‘It is believed that the providing of cat 
meat for cats, whose regular ration is rats from outside 
sources, should be carefully restricted. The voucher for 
such supplies during the month of September amounted to 
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Young Postal Clerks Sorting Mail 


$10.50 and was increased during the month of October to 
$15.10, which seems excessive,”’ in view of the fact that 
but ten cats were originally contemplated. 

That is merely by the way; but government service 
does breed paper work, and plenty of just that sort of 
thing on subjects more or less trivial. 

As I went about asking questions, the more I found out 
about the Government as an employer and the condition 
of government employees, the more clearly was it disclosed 
what a haphazard muss the whole thing is. Some of the 
job holders are underpaid and others, especially among 
those taken on during the war, are overpaid by comparison 
with men and women who have been long in the service 
and who are doing virtually the same kind of work. I came 
in contact with the duplications of effort that Chairman 
Good, of the Appropriations Committee, had pointed out, 
and wasshown specific instances where areorganization and 
simplification of the government machine would release 
useless employees and enable more pay to be given to 
good men. 

It all comes back to Congress. The men in the Capitol 
must do the job. The retirement problem must be faced 
and solved. It is no longer simply a question of firing the 
aged clerks and turning them out on the street to shift for 
themselves. In the present state of public morality that 

* treatment can no longer be given to wage earners who have 
outlived their usefulness after long service. Congress has 
shown a belated realization of its duty by naming two joint 
commissions, made up of members of the Senate and the 
House, to make an investigation of the whole condition of 
government employment in the District of Columbia and 
in the Postal Service. These two commissions will have 
before them all of the facts I have set down in these 
articles, in addition to many others. 

The significant growth of unions among clerical em- 
ployees of the Government is one feature of the present 
condition of employees in the national service that de- 
serves more attention than it has received. The govern- 
ment clerks’ unions have come into existence to meet the 
needs of Federal employees for some articulate voice that 
could speak for all of them, and for a channel of communi- 
cation with Congress. 

The government clerks and the technical and profes- 
sional men in the Federal service have not failed to note 
that, though their pay is low and shot through with in- 
equalities, skilled labor when employed in groups, as in the 
navy yards, arsenals and other manufactories of the 
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Government, receiy; 
full union wage. 
skilled men with © 


did not receive so 
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they would pror 
quit. A comparis 
the salaries paid } 
Government tj 
trained scientifilgy 
ployees and the 4 
fixed by governme’ q 
thority for skilleg 
unskilled labor is jyy 
nating. These sci ti 
and technical empye 
are divided into sy 
grades: Senior, fu py 
ind 


ant, junior, aid and’ 
aid. The sched 
wages as fixed bff 
Labor Adjustment 9: 
in its decision of Oo}; 
24, 1918, to empye 
of the shipyards ‘ti 
Atlantic Coast, Gi 1 
Great Lakes showth 
the annual earninj|of 
common laborer ar}ii 
only eleven dolla' le 
than the present aia 
base salary of the ini 
aid. Laborers rie 
$1152 a year, or ta 
act amount to whitl 
average of the junti 
rank has been raidf 


including twenty Js 
of semiskilled wexer 
such as bolters, chpe 
grinders, oilers, a 
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on, receive $1452 ; 
than the average base salary of the aid rank, an oil 
thirty-six dollars less than the average of that ranksii 
creased by the bonus. Machine men, painters, rigg¢a 
ship carpenters—second class—are paid $1853, orl 
cent more than the average base salary of the junic 
and only nineteen dollars less than the average of th: 
plusthe bonus. Hammer and machine forgers—heay 
paid at the rate of $3706 a year, or $431 more than’ 
erage salary now paid by the Government to its te} 
employees in the full professional rank, the next: 
highest in the government service. Of the 4332 pc 
covering the highest grade and the highest paid se 
workers in the government service less than two pi 
receive an annual compensation as great as that ] 
this particular class of skilled labor. P 


Less Schooling and More Pay 


HE above figures are the wages paid to the ind 

worker after an apprenticeship ranging from tw¢ 
to six months during which about three-quarters 
received, If the workman is made a gang boss, in chi 
twelve or more men, he receives an additional $450 
and if a subforeman, in charge of thirty or more n 
additional $900. A riveter subforeman, for exan 
paid $2900, $200 more than the average paid in tk 
ciate rank in the government service, and more than 
to eighty per cent of the Government’s scientific pel 


qualification and not more than a few months’ exp 
The associate engineer or scientist, on the othe 


fession, or a total of thirteen years before he can, 
government service, approach the salary ratin 
subforeman of riveters in a shipyard. This is one é 
tion of the increase in resignations of technical em 
in the government service in the last two years. | 

The government clerks have a national union} 
called the National Federation of Federal Employ¢ 
has a present membership of about 60,000, with 1 
branches scattered over the country and with o? 
branches in Alaska, Hawaii and the Panama Cana/ 
In Washington alone this union has about 25,000 m i 
and this does not include the employees of the Pos¥ 
Department, who are organized into four unions (! 
own. The government clerks’ union is affiliated w 
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s4an Federation of Labor. It is indeed a true labor 
} in good and regular standing. It differs, however, in 
ential and important particular from other labor 
1 Its constitution provides: ‘‘That under no cir- 
s nces shall this union engage in or support a strike 
the United States Government.”’ It proposes to 
il the objects of its organization ‘“‘by petition to 
ss, by creating favorable public sentiment, by 
ition with government officials and employees, and 
oer lawful means.’”’ This union of government 
l,ees is growing steadily day by day. I have talked 
1 veral of its officers. They appear to be level-headed 
10 are honestly seeking to codperate with the Gov- 
niit, rather than antagonize it, and so far the clerks 
sjresented no unreasonable demands. The president 
siding spirit of the national organization of the 
1, ss Luther C. Steward, who was in the government 
« twenty-three years before he quit to devote all his 
» the union. 


_ President Steward’s Statement 


] of public concern at this time to know just what 
ions this union of government employees bears to 
x eral labor movement. This statement, prepared by 
ij mt Steward, sets forth the whole case clearly: 


y are a part of the organized labor movement, and 
» een from the very beginning of our organization; 
_to say, we are a part of the A. F. of L. 

Ie first local of our existing federation, Federal 

iyees Union No. 1, of San Francisco, was chartered 

27 by the A. F. of L. when the local was organized in 
,0efore we had a national organization. Federal 

) yes Union No. 2, of Washington, was likewise 
ed directly by the A. F. of L. when that union was 
ned. Each and all of the sixty-four other locals 

ul up to the time our national organization was 

shed were chartered by the A. F. of L. in the same 
rr. Consequently, the National Federation of 
| Employees when it was formed in September, 
vas organized under the A. F. of L. as a matter of 
taking over under one national charter the affilia- 
jeviously established by each of the locals. There- 

‘| of the 148 locals now holding charters from the 

(al Federation of Federal Employees are automat- 

yiffiliated to the A. F. of L. through our national 

t» from the parent body. 

Cr locals are also affiliated to the A. F. of L. through 

cy central labor bodies and the state federations of 

a) which they are severally affiliated. 
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“Thus our membership has a triple affiliation to the 
A. F.of L. Through the national charter of the N. F. F. E., 
through the city central labor bodies and through the 
state federations of labor. 

“These relationships, as already stated, have existed 
from the very beginning of our organization and lie at its 
very foundations. They exist for reasons which may be 
reviewed as follows: 

‘Why is the National Federation of Federal Employees 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

‘‘Because Federal employees, as wage earners, have 
interests in common with all other wage earners, and the 
A. F. of L. is the big central American organization of wage 
earners. The purposes of the A. F. of L. are stated in the 
constitution (Art. II, Sec. 4), as follows: 

“¢An American federation of all. national and inter- 
national trade-unions to aid and assist each other; to aid 
and encourage the sale of the union-label goods, and to 
secure legislation in the interest of the working people and 
influence public opinion by peaceful and legal methods in 
favor of organized labor.’ 

“Because the federation of national organizations into 
one great movement gives strength to their common 
cause, just as the federation of our own local unions into a 
national organization gives strength to the cause of the 
locals, and just as the union of individuals gives strength 
to the cause of the individuals. 

“Tn other words; we organize for collective effort to 
further the purposes of our organization. The larger the 
numbers on our side, the greater our accomplishment. 

“Because we not only need the support of our fellow 
workers to win our cause but we owe them our support in 
return. The National Federation of Federal Employees is 
a trade-union and the obligations of the trade-unions are 
mutual. They stand for brotherhood. 

“What has the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees gained by its affiliation with the eae Federa- 
tion of Labor? 

“Tt was the A. F. of L. that at the eeteniie of our 
organization’s history defeated the Borland Amendment 
the first time it was introduced in Congress. Later the 
A. F. of L., under the leadership of President Gompers, 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the veto by 
President Wilson of the Legislative Bill because it con- 
tained the Borland Amendment. 

“Tt was the membership of the A. F. of L. through its 
affiliated body, the Central Labor Union of Kansas City, 
that cast the votes which defeated Representative Borland 
in the primaries in his district in 1918 and prevented his 
return to Congress. This happened because we were 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. 


Tons of Mail Sacked Upon a Pier for Shipment Overseas 
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“Tt was the membership of the A. F. of L. through its 
central labor unions in every state that asked Congress, at 
our request, to grant the war bonus, first of $120 a year, 
and then of $240 a year, which 200,000 Federal employees 
are now receiving. Those central labor unions, represent- 
ing millions of votes throughout the country, helped us 
because we were affiliated to the A. F. of L.” 


Not Controlled by the A. F. of L. 


S THE National Federation of Federal Employeesin any 
way controlled by the American Federation of Labor? 
“No. The N. F. F. E. is completely self-governing, as 
are all other organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
As stated in the constitution of the A. F. of L. (Art. II, 
See. 2), national and international trade-unions chartered 
by the A. F. of L. are ‘based upon a strict recognition of 
the autonomy of each trade.’ 

“‘Can members of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees be called out on strike? 

“No. Not under any circumstances. The constitution 
of the N. F, F. E. contains the following clause (Art. IT, 
Sec. 2): 

““* Provided, That under no circumstances shall this 
federation engage in or support strikes against the United 
States Government.’ 

“The A. F. of L. has no power to call a strike of any 
organization whatsoever, and no striking organization has 
any power to call out the members of any other organi- 
zation. 

“Can dues paid by the National Federation of Federal 
Employees to the A. F. of L. be used in support of strikes? 

“The N. F. F.-E. pays to the A. F. of L. one per cent per 
member per month upon the full paid-up membership, as 
required by the constitution of the A. F. of L. (Art. X, Sec. 
1). The sum so paid is used by the A. F. of L. for defraying 
its ordinary expenses for maintaining its central organiza- 
tion. 

“Not one cent of the dues paid by the N. F. F. E. to the 
A. F. of L. is or can be used for the support of strikes. 

“To summarize: It should be clear that we are a self- 
governing body, responding to no influence or authority 
except our own consent. 

“Tt should be clear also that the last thing we want to 
lose is our affiliation with our fellow workers by means of 
our charter from the A. F. of L.”’ 


The Civil Service Commission points out: That “‘there 
has never been a uniform entrance salary for any given 
grade of work; inequalities of salaries and the failure to 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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Piss FARMER and Jimmy Kane stayed on 7a: 


in New Haven that summer of 1914, Phil to be LS 


near his precious sources in the Yale library, 
Jimmy to be near his new job. As soon as his 
examinations 
were over he had 
gone to work ina 
factory in a very 
humble capacity; 
but he was not 
destined to re- 
main there long 
in any capacity, 
nor was it written 
in the stars that 
he was to com- 
plete his educa- 
tion at Yale. 

My own rea- 
sons for clinging 
to New Haven 
were less definite. 
Sheer physical 
inertia had some- 
thing to do with 
it, no doubt; but 
chiefly I stayed 
because New 
Haven in mid- 
summeris asocial 
desert; and in 
those days my 
most urgent de- 
sire was to be 
alone. Apart 
from all else the 
breaking out of 
almost world- 
wide war had 
drastically, as if 
by an operation 
for spiritual cata- 
ract, opened my 
inner eye, no 
longer a bliss in 
solitude, to much 
that was trivial 
and self-satisfied 
and ridiculous in 
one Ambrose 
Hunt, Esq. That 
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Susan should be 
in the smoke of 
that spreading 
horror brought it swiftly and vividly before me. I lived 
the war from the first. 

For years, with no felt discomfort to myself, I had been 
a pacifist. I was a contributing member of several peace 
societies, and in one of my slightly better-known essays I 
had expounded with enthusiasm Tolstoy’s doctrine—which, 
in spite of much passionate argument to the contrary these 
troublous years, was assuredly Christ’s—of nonresistance 
to evil. I was, in fact, though in a theoretical, parlor sense, 
a ‘proclaimed Tolstoyan, a Christian anarchist—lacking, 
however, the essential groundwork for Tolstoy’s doctrine, 
faith. Faith in God as a person, as a father, I could not 
confess to; but the higher anarchist vision of humanity 
freed from all control save that of its own sweet reasonable- 
ness, of men turned unfailingly gentle, mutually helpful, 
content to live simply if need be, but never with unuplifted 
hearts—well, I could and did confess publicly that no other 
vision had so strong an attraction for me! 

T liked to dwell in the idea of such a world, to think of 
it as a possibility—less remote, perhaps, than mankind in 
general supposed. Having lived through the Spanish War, 
the Boer War and Russia’s war with Japan; and ina world 
constantly strained to the breaking point by national 
rivalries, commercial expansion and competition for mar- 
kets, by class struggles everywhere apparent, by the harsh 
discordant energies of its predatory desires—I, nevertheless, 
had been able to persuade myself that the darkest days of 
our dust-speck planet were done with and recorded; Earth 
and its graceless seed of Adam were at last, to quote 
Jimmy, “‘on their way’’—well on their way, I assured 
myself, toward some inevitable region of abiding and 
beneficent light! 

Pouf! . . . And then? 

Stricken in solitude, I went down into dark places and 
fumbled like a starved beggar amid the detritus of my 
dreams. Dust and shadow. Was there anything real 
there, anything worth the pain of spiritual salvage? Had 
I been, all my life, merely one more romanticist, one more 


sentimental trifler in a universe whose ways were not those 
of pleasantness, nor its paths those of peace? Surely, yes; 
for my heart convicted me at once of having wasted all 
my days hitherto in a fool’s paradise. The rough fabric of 
human life was not spun from moonshine. So much at 
least was certain. And nothing else was left me. Hurled 
from my private make-believe Eden, I must somehow 
begin anew. 


“Brief beauty and much weariness.” 


Susan’s line haunted me throughout the first desperate 
isolation of those hours. I saw no light. I was broken in 
spirit. I was afraid. 

Morbidity, you will say. Why, yes; why not? To be 
brainsick and heartsick in a cruel and unfamiliar world is 
tobe morbid. I quite agree. Below the too-thin crust of a 
dilettante’s culture lies always that hungry morass. A 
world had been shaken; the too-thin crust beneath my 
feet had crumbled; I must slither now in slime and either 
sink there finally, be swallowed up in that sucking black- 
ness, or by some miracle of effort win beyond, set my feet 
on stiff granite, and so survive. 

It is most probable that I should never have reached 
solid ground unaided. It was Jimmy, of all people, who 
stretched forth a vigorous, impatient hand. : 

Shortly after the First Battle of the Marne had dammed— 
we knew not how precariously or how completely—the 
deluge pouring through Belgium and Luxemburg ,and 
Northern France, Jimmy burst in on me one evening. He 
had just received a brief letter from Susan. She was sta- 
tioned then at Furnes; Mona Leslie was with her; but 
their former hostess, the young pleasure-loving Comtesse 
de Bligny, was dead. The cause of her death Susan did not 
even stop to explain. 

“Mona,” she hurried on, “‘is magnificent. Only a few 
months ago I pitied her, almost despised her; now I could 
kiss her feet. How life had wasted her! She doesn’t know 
fear or fatigue, and she has just put her entire fortune 
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Madame Guyot Opened an Inner Door and Light From the Room Beyond Tempered the Vagueness About Me 


ernment—to found field hospitals, anjy} 
and soon. The king has decorated her, 
she cares—has time to think about it, In 


unreservedly at the service of the Belay 
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“It’s quite possible,” I insisted, ‘‘that Phil’s bok 
accomplish more for humanity, in the long run, 1 
thing he could do at his age in Flanders.” 

“‘Susan could come home and write plays,” sa|J 
“good ones too. But she won’t. You can beor 


sir.”’ 


“T’ve never believed in war, Jimmy; never Jlie 


could possibly help us onward.” 


“Maybe it can’t,” interrupted Jimmy. “TI’velé 
lieved in cancer, either; it’s very painful and kij2 


people. 


“You’d better come with us, sir. You’ll be yn 


didn’t—if you don’t.”’ 


“Why? You know my ideas on nonresistancelit 
“Oh, ideas!” grunted Jimmy. “I know you’!4 
man, Mr. Hunt. That’s enough forme. I’m nowo 


much about your ideas.” 


\e 


“But whatever we do, Jimmy, there’s an idea eh 


there must be.” 
“Nachur’ly,” 


much I can’t! 


“‘The point is, there’s the rotten mess—and , 
it, trying to make it better—and we’re not. 
Farmer got it all in a flash. He’ll be round pr 
make plans. Well—how about it, sir?” 

Granite! Granite at last, unshakable, beneat 

Then, too, Susan was over there, and Jimmy 
were going, without a moment’s hesitation, at h 
But I have always hoped and I do honestly belive 
was not entirely that! 

No, romanticist or not, I will not submit to th 
tion that of two possible motives for any deceni 
action it is always the lower motive that turns 
La Rochefoucauld to the contrary, self-interest}! 


said Jimmy. ‘“‘Those are the i 
that count. I can’t see you letting Susan risk hil 
in an’ out to help people who are being wronged, 
sit over here and worry about what’s going to hi 
thousand years or so—after we’re all good and ¢ 


yable mainspring of man; though, sadly I admit, it 
_to be an indispensable cog wheel in his complicated 
" XXXIV 
‘) now, properly apprehensive reader—whom, in the 
jterests of objectivity, which has never interested me, 
ild never openly address—are you not unhappy in 
rospect of another little tour through trench and 
jal, of one more harrowing account of how the great 
fade a great man of him at last? 
3 comforted! One air raid I cannot spare you; but 
spare you much. To begin with, I can spare you, or 
}t spare you, a month or so over three whole years. 
71 may think it incredible, but it is true that Ihad been 
4rope for more than three years and I had not as yet 
susan. Phil had seen her, just once; Jimmy had seen 
,any times; and I had run into them—singly, never 
¢1er—off and on, here and there, during those slow- 
fdays of unremitting labor. If to labor desperately in 
etfelt cause be really to pray, the ear of Heaven has 
ibesieged! But in common humanity there was al- 
,more crying to be done than mortal brains or hands 
| umulated wealth could compass. Once plunged into 
{zlorious losing struggle against the appalling hosts 
sery, one could only fight grimly on—on—on—to 
ast hoarded ounce of strength and determination. 
»; the odds were 
jess, fantastic! 
) Titan forces of 
(on suffering and 
tiation, so half- 
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¢ghout Europe, 
\:ver vaster, more 
ile in maleficent 
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, The real war, 
ssential war, the 
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ever uncertain; 
lit will not be 
(in our days. 
‘land Jimmy had 
‘over in the same 
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Mr. Page, the American Ambassador—so lately dead—he 
was introduced to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, and after a 
scant twenty minutes of conversation was seized by Mr. 
Hoover and plunged, with barely a gasp for breath, into 
that boiling sea of troubles—the organization of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. It does not take Mr. 
Hoover very long to size up the worth and stability of 
any man; but in Phil he had found—and he knew he 
had found—a peculiar treasure. Phil’s unfailing patience, 
his thoroughness and courtesy quickly endeared him to 
all his colleagues and did much to make possible the suc- 
cessful launching of the vastest and most difficult project 
for relief ever undertaken by mortal men. Thus, almost 
overnight, Jimmy’s private secretaryship became anything 
but a sinecure. For nearly three months their labors held 
them in London; then they were sent—not unadventur- 
ously—to Brussels, there to arrange certain details of 
distribution with Mr. Whitlock, the American Minister, 
and with the directors of the Belgian Comité National. 
But from Brussels their paths presently diverged. 
Jimmy, craving activity, threw himself into the actual work 
of food distribution in the stricken eastern districts, while 
Phil passed gravely on to Herculean labors at the shipping 
station of the C. R. B. in Rotterdam. He remained in 
Rotterdam for upward of a year. Susan, meanwhile, had 
been driven with the Belgian Army from Furnes, and was 


a “Where Are You Taking Me?’ Susan Demanded, Half Breathless, Dragging Against My Arm 
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now attached to the operating room of a small field or 
receiving hospital which squatted amphibiously in a water- 
logged fragment of village not far from the Yser and the 
flooded German lines. It was a post of danger, constantly 
under fire; and she was the one woman who clung to it— 
who insisted upon being permitted to cling to it, and carried 
her point, and under conditions fit neither for-man nor 
beast unflinchingly carried on. Mona Leslie was no longer 
beside her. She had retired to Dunkirk to aid in the 
organization of relief for ever-increasing hordes of civilian 
refugees. And where, meanwhile, was one Ambrose Hunt, 
sometime dilettante at large? 

It had proved impossible for me to sail with Phil and 
Jimmy. Just as the preliminary arrangements were being 
made Aunt Belle was stricken down by apoplexy, while 
walking among the roses of her famous Spanish gardens in 
Santa Barbara, and so died, characteristically intestate; 
and to my astonishment I found that I had become the 
sole inheritor of her estate; all of Hyena Parker’s tainted 
millions had suddenly poured their burdensome tide of 
responsibilities—needlessly and unwelcomely—upon me. 
There was nothing for it. Out to California, willy-nilly, 
I must go, and waste precious weeks there with lawyers 
and house agents and other tiresome human necessities. 

The one cheering thought in all this annoying pother 
was—and it was a thought that grew rapidly in significance 
to me as I journeyed 
westward—that fate 
had now made it pos- 
sible for me to purify 
Hyena Parker’s mil- 
lions by putting them 
to work for mankind. 
Well, they have since 
done their part, to the 
last dollar; they have 
spent themselves in 
the losing battle 
against misery and are 
no more. Nothing be- 
came their lives like 
the ending of them. 
But for all that, the 
world, you see, is as 
it is, and the battle 
goes on. 

Phil kept in touch 
with me from the 
other side, in spite of 
his difficulties—as did 
Jimmy and Susan— 
and he-had prepared 
the way for me when 
at length I could free 
myself and sail. Iwas 
instructed to go to 
Paris, direct, and ful- 
fill certain duties there 
in connection with the 
ever-increasing bur- 
dens and exaspera- 
tions of the C. R. B. 
I did so. Six months 
later my activities 
were transferred to 
Bern; and—not to 
trace in detail the 
evolution of my ca- 
reer, such as it was; 
for though useful, I 
hope, it was never, like 
Phil’s, exceptionally 
brilliant—I had be- 
come about the period 
of America’s entry 
into the war a modest 
captain in the Red 
Cross, stationed at 
Evian, in connection 
with the endless heart- 
breaking task of re- 
patriating refugees 
from the invaded dis- 
tricts. And there my 
job rooted: me until 
January of that dark 
winter of our unspeak- 
able depression, 1918. 

With the beginning 
of America’s entry 
into the war Phil had 
gone to Petrograd for 
the American Red 
Cross, his commission 
being to save the lives 
of as many Russian 
- (Continued on 
Page 126) 
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HO among us but has come in ma- 
W turity to a well-remembered, per- 
haps well-beloved, spot which has 
remained unvisited since childhood, filled 
with the picture of its stately proportions 
and large spaciousness, only to be shocked at the shrunken 
aspect which the reality bears? Grandmother’s garden, 
remembered as a vast, only partially explored wilderness, 
is a mere patch of old boxwood which now scarcely reaches 
to one’s knees. The swimming hole has shrunken from an 
ocean to a puddle, the illimitable meadows behind the 
schoolhouse are scarcely bigger than one’s front lawn at 
home. And the poignant sensation which accompanies 
these discoveries is difficult to classify as pleasure or as 
pain, but lies between the two, mingling the happiness of 
lost childhood with the sure sense of impending age. 

It was to this experience that John Israel Benson the 
third came upon his return to Walltown. His youth 
seemed to have been swallowed up by the existing genera- 
tion; the pleasure of discovering old landmarks bore a 
curious pain in its wake, as the ugly commercialism of the 
present town flared at him. This was not his town after 
all; this was a prosperous, bustling young city that jostled 
him and ignored him. Here and there he managed to 
glimpse some remembered building that came to view 
and vanished again like the recollection of something in a 
dream. He had actually to inquire his way before lodging 
could be found, Billy Schwartz complaining at the fact of 
his ignorance, the dog alert to new smells and sounds. 
Incredibly the town had shrunk; also, it had grown incredi- 
bly. It was rather dreadful to have to ask one’s way 
about. But in the end he found a cheap lodging in a slum 
district which had once been wild meadows and which was 
situated several miles south of the square where the old 
mansion stood. And it was from this poor place that the 
two set out next morning to find the Aigne yards. 

There were trolleys with massed wires overhead, depart- 
ment stores with showy windows, and here and there a 
new Office building had sprung up to ten or twelve stories 
or even greater height. They looked like seedlings of the 
New York commercial district transplanted and thriving. 
One expected that in a few years they would be even 
higher, that they would grow. A magnificent post-office 
building confronted Benson at the corner of Main and 
Temple Streets, a baby Parthenon in white granite. A 
traffic cop paused long enough on his dangerous post amid 
trolleys and automobiles to tell the two men which car 
line to take. “‘The green car marked Ball Park!” It was 
fearfully confusing. Could it really be Walltown? Couldit? 

Riding an incredible distance in the aforementioned 
green car John Israel Benson was scarcely able either to 
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credit or to tolerate the change. He remembered the first 
time an automobile went down Broad Street. He and 
several of the other boys had rushed out of the square at 
the news and there beheld the incredible spectacle of a 
horseless*vehicle making all of fifteen miles an hour of its 
own volition! He was still a young man—just beginning 
his life, as men count success—and yet he had seen all this 
change! Somehow out in Muxton he had not realized the 
stupendous difference that had come over the world in the 
last few years. Small wonder that when the exterior things 
of life had altered so, the minds of men should change as 
well. It was a new world, a world without standards as 
he knew them; one which gauged success only by size and 
swiftness. What would be the finish of the race against 
machinery; what was it? Man had made machines and 
now he was trying to keep pace with them. If he was not 
careful the machines would destroy him, like Franken- 
stein. Machines, machines, everywhere machines, that 
ruthlessly set the pace, themselves tireless; machines to 
make one’s food, one’s clothing, to entertain one, to ride 
upon, to speak upon—machines speeding up human activ- 
ity to the breaking point. Why did we not learn to use 
them instead of being used by them? 

The particular machine which was carrying the two men 
came to its last stop. ‘‘All out,” said the conductor. 
Alighting they found themselves outside a long fence. It 
was almost a quarter of a mile to the right gate. None of 
it was familiar, none of it friendly, no glimpse was yet to 
be had of the water. It was a strange and hostile district, 
completely unlike the remembered spot which had drawn 
him from the West as a lodestar. A winter sun without 
warmth shed a pale radiance on the dreary expanse of steel 
and wood that housed the vast enterprise. At the gate a 
bearded foreigner in a neat uniform directed them to the 
proper office. He was cold of eye, suspicious, hostile even. 

And so it was that John Israel Benson the third applied 
as a common laborer for work in the yards which had been 
his father’s and his grandfather’s. 

Under the circumstances it was not strange that any 
familiar person was a welcome sight, and when Benson 
found himself face to face with Dort, his old boss at the 
rolling mill, he almost shouted his pleasure. 

“How do you come here?” he wondered. ‘‘It’s good to 
see a friend. Does my record keep me out or help me in?”’ 

‘‘We are short-handed,” replied the Russian. ‘Glad 
enough to get you. And Schwartz, he’ll goin as well. This 
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is a different place again from Felde’ |; 
istic young nut for a boss, that’s wht: 
got. Good man when he learns SO et 
But a nut! Wants the men to join 
operative scheme he’s got; we ani 
profit share an’ everything in a year!”’ Dort gin 
the absurdity of it all. But the main thing \s 
Benson and Billy both were put back on a giant “4 
crane, alternating as before. 
“Shoot your face all you want to here!” si] 
before they left, agreeing to begin the next day | 
more talk the better! No one gives a damn! jy 
anything with that invention of yours?” 
“Not yet!” said Benson. “It takes time ancm 
But I’ve got the thing perfected—I’m dead sure | 
““Well—I wish you luck!” said Dort. “But theh 
are you'll keep it for your own amusement!” | 
A friendly chap, thought Benson; and kept on ji 
it through the weeks that followed. He saw a goold 
the man, who went about with him whenever thlo 
tunity offered, and thus Benson came under the in 
keyboard of the invisible machine which had its In 
the filing cabinets of Sullinksi’s office some fifteen u 
or so miles away. In point of fact, Benson had 9t 
working at Walltown a week before Felde, wallag 
Petrov’s office in Muxton, received a pleasing bitf; 
“By the way, I’ve located that landing device ja 
wanted,” remarked the dapper representative of t]/s 
“Benson is working at the Aigne yards. He’s got le 
with him, and the model as well, I expect. Whald 
want done?” 
“That particular enterprise, the Aigne yards, a 
unaware of the right of the worker to own the whe 
works!” chuckled Felde. ‘‘ We will kill two birds iif 
stone. Send Carlo Tresslau there to tell them apy 
International Workers of the World, and how ni<jit 
cut off your nose to spite your face! And let him »s 
Benson to turn over his invention to the organiifi 
that the brotherhood may benefit by it instea|o! 
capitalist. Or buy it from him if he will sell. Ha 
asking for a big appropriation for aéroplane devepn 
That simply means, of course, that his nephew wilge 
contracts. These Americans have no sense of hora 
such things. And I do not fancy young Benson tan 
contraption to Aigne under the circumstances. (av 
kept informed of everything that takes place the.” 
““Aigne has no end of money,’ said Petrov, “iid 
already planning freight-carrying dirigibles, as yokn 
“But a government appropriation would not huith 
Felde commented. “England has got one for they 
purpose of financing just such an enterprise. ( ci 


At Worst Carlo’s Tatk Was of Interest. 


He Was Already Infecting the Men About Him With His Doctrines 


in Zurich Zepps were under construction long before 
itish air program was even thought of. Still there 
s to all of us this tremendously important problem 
ing. The country which first produces it—well, you 
fool, I don’t need to speak further on that! It is 
.s that we cannot afford to take any chances. Ben- 
ay have the thing. Get it from him. If not one 
why, then, another.” 

'd prevent Aigne’s seeing it!’’ added Petrov. 
mplete! Colossal!”” beamed Felde. ‘‘We will make 
gne yards the most perfectly Bolshevist in the 
ity! The 
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meinto his 
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yards were 
ich like the 
They were 
« that was 
{though the 
vere a more visible evidence of what the unit of the 
ies, assembling rooms, shops and their connecting 
3 was striving toward, all the intimate, romantic 
* which had existed in his father’s day seemed to 
anished with the antiquated equipment. 
place was merely a huge machine of which he was an 
simal part. It seemed to have no soul. It was 
1. The men were not working for a master nor yet 
i}mselves. They were mere atoms caught up in the 
‘If the dynamos, and they worked for their wage and 
re—unless perhaps one counted flivvers, talking 
ies and installments on life insurance. But there 
tle joy even in those things. Rather a haste to 
ip with something, with somebody—haste had be- 
qn end in itself, while leisure remained the only thing 
sired, though they did not know this and such was 
abit of mind that they believed leisure was to be 


disappointment of the town was so deep-reaching 
ra long time Benson forbore visiting the mansion. 
not even know whether or not it was still standing 
could not endure to go and see. The usual lot of the 
L his place seemed closing in upon him with its 
inevitability. The apathy which is born of routine 
nd dullness of outlook was in a fair way to lay its 
ing clutches upon him when he stumbled upon 


knowledge of the enterprise which was developing in the 
heart of the works. They were actually at the construction 
of the first dirigible! Dort told him casually during one 
noon hour, and at once drew fire. 

“They are only experimenting yet,” he said. 
I suppose you’ll want to be transferred over there.” 

“JT do!” said Benson simply. “Of course. Make it 
soon, Dort!” 

“Leave it to me,” said Dort. “I’m in strong with 
the boss. But we need you on the crane just now. I’ll do 
my best, though.” 


Aehbhe 


““Pooh!’’ Said Dort. “‘You are a Fool to Talk Such Nonsense About Death! What for Do You 
Want to Make Such Nonsensical Talk as That?” 


“Do that,” said Benson. 

“T suppose you'll try to get Aigne to take up your inven- 
tion?” 

“When I see him,” said Benson. “I'd like to talk to 
him, Dort. Do you think you could arrange that?” 

“Leave it to me,” said Dort, “I'll try. But he’s hard 
to get to. Society nut, you know.” 

There was a flurry of communication with an address 
in New York, which address in turn notified P. Sullinski. 
And Benson was told that there was no immediate chance 
of seeing Aigne. 

He watched Aigne go through the yards one day in 
company with Senator Haig, who was on a visit of inspec- 
tion. Someone told Benson who the men were. This was 
a fellow named Carlo Tresslau, a fanatic, fiery and idealis- 
tie chap, who had made a bid for Benson’s acquaintance. 
They were eating their luncheon as the inspection party 
went by. 

“See him with his dinky littlemustache and his pinched-in 
waist!” sneered Carlo. ‘“‘That-is what we sweat for—to 
buy him coats cut in at the waist! And he doesn’t even 
look at.us as he passes. We are dirt under his feet, yet 
we make him!” 

“T understood that he was a rich man who had gone to 
work of his own accord,” put in Benson mildly. ‘‘In which 
case he is rather making us, don’t you think?” 
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“My waist is not pinched in!” retorted Carlo savagely. 

And he spoke the truth. He was far too well fed for 
such a coat as Aigne wore. Indeed the man’s whole ap- 
pearance was of a grossness and softness difficult to recon- 
cile with a hard worker. Not that Carlo made any real 
profession of being one; indeed his creed was opposed to 
any such program. But despite this fact Benson for the 
moment agreed with him about Aigne. The fellow did 
look altogether too dapper. He was overdressed, and the 
small mustache was unfortunate—or ‘vorse. And Benson 
was too far removed from his grandfather’s generation to 
discount these 
symbols of the idle 
rich without sub- 
stantial proof of 
their externality, 
a delusion which 
was shared by the 
majority of the 
men who failed of 
personal contact 
with Aigne. Need- 
less to say, that 
little mistake was 
a barrier of which 
the latter was 
completely un- 
conscious. 

At first Benson 
felt avery friendly 
interest in Carlo. 
Despite the man’s 
extreme attitude 
regarding what he 
termed the divine 
right of labor, his 
fiery enthusiasm 
was sometimes 
inspiring and oc- 
casionally amus- 
ing. He seemed 
utterly engrossed 
in his ideal of an 
international 
brotherhood of 
workers, and pre- 
sented his argu- 
ments with vigor 
and conviction. 
Benson even 
sought out the 
man’s company 
after a while, for 
he was bitterly 
lonely. The boy, 
Billy Schwartz, 
had gradually be- 
come estranged 
from him. Foras 
soon as. Billy re- 
turned to work he 
returned also’ to 
his habit of long 
standing. How 
he obtained the 
stuff was a mys- 
tery to Benson, 
whose ._ renewed 
protestations only 
widened the gap 
between them. 
And at worst 
Carlo’s talk was of interest. He was already infecting the 
men about him with his doctrines, and to Benson he poured 
out overwhelming statistics about the size of his organiza- 
tion as it already existed. And Benson, embittered and 
made impatient by his own experience, drank it all in. 
His fertile mind got an opportunity for exercise, for Carlo 
was no fool. It developed in the course of time that the 
Russian knew a good bit about engineering though he was 
a foreman in the forge, and one night, inflamed by the 
creator’s urge to share, Benson showed Carlo his model. 

The next day Petrov Sullinski received a telegram: 


‘TI have seen it and it is good.” 


So it read. And that night Billy accidentally set the 
room on fire and the model was destroyed. Fortunately 
the diagrams from which it had been built were not. Ben- 
son carried these with him always, and thanked God for 
his foresightedness. They moved into new quarters and 
went on as before. 

High up in the air on his crane John Israel traveled the 
length of the sheds day by day. .And on each journey he 
passed over the plan house, which was the heart of the 
works. The building was suspended in midair—like a 
bird’s nest in the branches of some enormous steel tree. 
It was small and low and could be seen from above and 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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HE old steamer Almaden of the 

White Bear fleet had come nosing 

into port with eight hundred and 
forty thousand feet of lumber in her hold 
and on her decks. ‘‘ Ay yust 
banetry to make good,” de- 
fended the third mate good- 
naturedly to the reproaches 
of his friend, Skole Knud- 
son, ship’s steward, who had 
laid off the trip, but had 
come over the side the 
minute the Almaden got her 
lines fast. 

““Make good, hal!”’ Skole 
ejaculated, and spat con- 
temptuously. ‘‘What’n hal 
we want to make good for? 
Workin’ our finger bones 
off for de capitalistic sys- 
tem. Little while and we 
tak dese ships and run dem 
ourself.” 

The mate turned his eye 
from where it watched criti- 
cally the movements of 
men who were breaking off 
ties from lumber piles and 
adjusting gear about the 
decks and contemplated 
Skole, with the scales of 
judgment balancing care- 
fully on his young but 
weathered countenance. 

““You bane funny in de 
nut, Skole,”’ he suggested. 

“Wal, if my nut any 
funnier dan yours, Yal,” 
bridled the ship’s steward, 
“den Charlie Chaplin gon 
gat jalous. I tal you labor 
gon take dese ships and run 
dem—belong to dem.” 

Hjalmar Maartens smiled 
incredulously. His friend 
Skole had been in this coun- 
try longer than he, had im- 
bibed more freely of the 
American slang and was 
naturally glibber of tongue. 
When he babbled the talk 
he heard so much of at the 
local his accent became less 
pronounced and his gram- 
matical forms improved. 

““What de use of saving 
money?” Skole demanded. 
‘‘When de revolution come, 
if you don’t got any you 
gon get some. If you got 
too much dey gon take it 
away from you.” 

Yal shook his head stub- 
bornly. 

‘Ay tank dat revolution bane one hal of a damn ways 
off. Ay gass ay save my money some more yat.”’ And he 
shook his head cannily. ‘‘Out in de mission ay got a 
store,my galandme. While I run deship she run de shop.” 

Hjalmar straightened his shoulders proudly, but Skole 
scorned. 

“Partners wit a Jane, Yal? What dat gon gat you? 
Notting. How you know what she do? A sailor can’t 
watch dem. When de ship’s away de wives will play. Yal, 
I’m sorry to see you go bust, but if you bank your money 
on a voman you gon find yoursalf broke, you betchou life! 
I got a voman. .Ha! ha! ha! Yust dis lay off, I got her— 
someting soft, vat? You betchou!” Skole winked gro- 
tesquely. “‘But I don’ kid me—no! You tink I’m got her 
when I’m sail nex’ time? No! You betchou life not! By 
time I’m outside dose heads one hour I’m know damn wal 
she be makin’ dose goo-goo eyes at some bohunk or odder. 
Janes is all right for company, but dey ain’t no snubbin’ 
post, because dey ain’t stay where you lef’ ’em, I tal you.” 

Yal was grieved much more at hearing Skole reflect upon 
the faith of womankind than by his attack upon the capi- 
talistic system—grieved and angered. The system, he felt, 
could take care of itself, but woman—gentle-voiced, soft- 
hearted, simple-minded woman! 

“‘Get to hal!’’ he snapped angrily. 

But Skole only edged off prudently, and drawing upon 
his memory of soap-box spoutings of the radical’s philos- 
ophy of discontent dug up certain phrases that further 
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That Night He Mustered Face to Tell Hulda of His Love—and it Was Much Harder Than When He Told Her as a Boy 


traduced the fair fame of the gentler sex and tossed them 
jeeringly at Yal. 

‘“Voman!”’ he began, and contrived an oratorical pause. 

“Voman! De only danger to de revolution is voman. 
She is de natural aristocrat. She is de hopeless individu- 
alist. Nature make her de weaker sex! By lies she make 
herself strong and by lies she make man weak. De revolu- 
tion got to look out for voman, Yal, dat she don’ betray it— 
and you got to look out for dis gal what you got. She beat 
you, by damn, she will—if you don’ beat her wit a club.” 

Skole laughed satirically. This was blasphemy, and 
Hjalmar might have punished it as blasphemy should be 
punished if the blasphemer had not got himself expedi- 
tiously below, where with the pernicious industry of his kind 
he immediately became busy sowing the seeds of discon- 
tent and distrust wherever he could find a receptive mind 
in which to drop them. But on deck, at least, the atmos- 
phere was purged of his presence. : 

While winches sang and slings rose and fell, with lumber 
clattering and rattling down upon the dock with sounds 
like exploding artillery, the mate’s mind was busy with the 
thoughts of a great ambition and a great love. The ambi- 
tion was to own the decks he trod on, not by the rude red 
hand of revolution, but by dint of toil and saving. 

The love was for Annie—shrill-voiced but wide-smiling 
Annie. His heart mellowed and yearned. His blue eyes 
peered wistfully out into the cafioned streets of the lower 
city. He longed to rush out to Annie always, but to-day 
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he doubly longed, for Skole’s meaiy 
had poisoned his placid faith. Yi} 
were a captain and two mates w) 
precedence of him in short privile, 
it would be eight bt 
night before he couly 
leg over side. 
While Hjalmar } 
and while Skole’s) 
rankled, thoughts f 
other woman ob) 
upon his mind—t 
of Hulda. For one) 
that delicious sale 
memory threw th 
into ecstasies; thee 
plunged his spirits i 
a somber cloud. 
“‘Hulda!’’ he ¢ 
“Fulda!” ‘ 
Theirs was the t i 
girl love of seventh 
fourteen that in ti 
tive Helsingbo; 
plighted troth till |, 
should come home) 
sea a man to claim}, 
when he did come i 
not waiting. True, r 
from her had eve j 
him during the we 
years, for how i 
world-roving sailorai 
address? But wi 
had his man love oft 
He had pledged hs 
her forever. ¥ 


Huldiv: 
ported to have jn 
America—that wail 
village gossips ‘edd 
him—to San Fi 
somebody had beer 
somebody who had’ 
after she reached /\¢ 
shores. * |) 
To San Francise| 
mar could remem! 
the great leap his hitt 
when he heard th ¥ 
for it was from SE 
cisco that he had ail 
picture post card t)j 
ago. Impatient, 
tried to go to him, (es 
true and loyal het! 
turned about and 
own way once mc 
Francisco, but in 
thrifty workingjal 
must, Stockholm | I 
burg with ore and 1 


chinery. Jumpingili 
Valparaiso, he reaied 
Diego in an old tub carrying guano, whence San Iti 
was but just round the next headland. There hed 
at hotels, he infested lodging houses, he haunted 
ment; offices, he advertised in papers, he aa cl 
into every female face. But there was no Hul i 
Francisco. f 
When his money failed him he took to the sea 2 u 
went out to fight the polar blasts and listen for mnt 
the grind and knock of ice, or he went far sout 0 
breath of lazy trades and under the fiery heat of el 
suns that opened the seams in decks as it opened e 
of men. But from these journeys he came baci@! 
to the city by the Golden Gate to resume hi 
Hulda. And always in vain. There was no Hul 
world at all. ; 
It was as this conviction ripened in his berea 
that Annie came in to console his mourning hea 
Annie about Hulda of course. He must. That vs 
nature. But Annie was not jealous. Indeed shi 
Yal to understand that while she was yet very 
own heart had had its bruise. They warmed to 
wonderfully. Annie was different from Hulda 
Instead of the delicate bloom of peach upon 
there was a kind of weathered rose. She wai 
his girl love, but still young, quite too young to bin 
yet, as she naively impressed upon the ardent ~ 
for the immaturity of youth Annie possessed F 
sophistication. Besides being cordial and wholes™ 
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When His Money Failed Him He Took to the Sea Again and 


Went Out to Fight the Polar Blasts 


retical and thrifty—virtues 
ommended themselves 
to the heart of the frugal 
_ She was competent and 
. eye to the main chance. 
rst. they were friends, then lovers, and now they 
asiness partners. All Yal’s savings were in Annie’s 
. It was this which had made Skole’s cynicisms 
yet it was a situation that had come about natu- 
aough and one that—when one knew Annie as Yal 
1er—argued no indiscretion whatever. When the 
aet her first the girl was the chef in a delicatessen 
,She had skill to cook most appetizingly, and be- 
f the reputation her viands attained the little shop 
rofitable. But Annie got 
ages. She lamented this 
and grudged the generous 
ant of her Swiss employer. 
she had capital now, she 
ted. But Yal had capi- 
small amount. 
swelling with ap- 
ig love and his 
nature enthused 
orospect of a gain- 
»stment, he negoti- 
e lease of a suitable 
, store building 
she corner and dot- 
+t Annie up in busi- 
aer business. 
y planned the new 
ttfully, placing the 
i right in the win- 
s it were. Against the wide 
ine was a stout table with large 
bowls in which mouth-watering 
_ and batters in colors from 
’ white to frothy yellows and 
‘were forever being stirred or 
d by the cheery-faced, bare- 
and always highly decorative 
Behind her slim body along 
.e stretched the range. Over it 
da line of surplus utensils of 
d brass and gleaming alumi- 
Upon it huge pots and caldrons 
d and from time to time its 
As ovens gave up to 
ig eyes a sight of huge 
yans in which a semi- 
content simmered sug- 
ly. or crusts of many 
g shades stretched their 
\ surfaces from rim to 
rith the riot of juicy 
ss beneath cracking the 
uurfaces and lifting de- 
2 mountain ranges that 
have created pangs of 
inanEgyptianmummy. 
the art of the shopkeeper 
arther. These pots and 
as and bake pans each 
off a savory fragrance 
's was cunningly allowed 
T out the cracks in the 
id do advertising to the 
g world. Housewives 
ound from the movies 
nscious all at once that 
nner hour approached, 
ingry husbands withit, 
vainfully reminded that 
1 with the woes of the 
g heroine had kept them 
proper concern for prob- 
f their own. They read 
vory advertising as if hung in banners on 
, and turning followed till the converging, 
vus black muzzles of sniffing dogs and the 


ed expressions upon the faces of wistful 
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He Was a Skillful Handler of Men, 
a Shrewd Driver of Bargains 


children assured them they had 

tracked these nerve-tickling odors 

to their lair. They hailed the little shop as some rare 
form of life-saver,and entered quickly in. Custom filled 
it. Profits were rung up. Enlargements were undertaken. 
Additions to the stock were made. Every time Hjalmar’s 
ship brought him back to port the store was a little busier, 
there were more goods on the shelves and it seemed that 
Annie knew of something else she could put in that would 
attract more custom and increase their gain. 
It was sixty dollars here, it was ninety-two 
dollars there and a hundred and forty-nine 
dollars yonder. The store grew, the stock 
grew, but Yal’s savings were eternally de- 
pleted, unfailingly drawn upon. 

This was another reason why those reck- 
less words of Skole’s had power to plague. 
Yet time had never crept, crawled and 
evaded passing under the wire as it crept, 
crawled and played hide and seek with itself 
this day, with Yal waiting for darkness and 
eight bells to come. In the middle of the 
afternoon, however, a grateful diversion 
was created. 

“Mr. Maartens!” called the first 
mate, and with a backward nod of his 
head jerked Yal toward him, as it were. 
“Captain Stahl wants to see you in 
the cabin.” 

Yal turned toward the deck house 
wondering, for he knew that Port Cap- 
tain Wallace of the White Bear fleet 
was also in the cabin. 

“Captain Wallace,” said the skipper 
to the arch-chested man with the tight- 

fitting countenance who 
was sitting where the 
captain himself usually 
sat in his little cabin, 
“this is my third mate, 
Hjalmar Maartens. He 
works hard himself, he 
works his men hard and 
he’s a good steady boy 
all round, I take it, with 
likely a very nice little 
wad hid away in the old 
sock—eh, Yal?” 

“How’re you?” said 
the port captain ab- 
ruptly, and without ris- 
ing stuck out a short 
thick hand that forced 
Yal, rugged asa 
redwood tree 
himself, to rec- 
ognize as he 
gripped it that 
he took hold on 
something tough 
and enduring. 

“Set down!” 
said Port Cap- 
tain Wallace, 
SSamnedee Look 
here!” 

The first com- 
mand was mere 
politeness, for 
there was no 
room to sit 
down, but Yal 
could follow the 
motion of the short thick hand 
toward the table, and saw 
upon it the drawings of a ship 
together with some figures set 
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down in two 
columns be- 
side them. 

“We're putting the Hulda in 
commission in a few weeks,” 
began Captain Wallace. 

The name hit Hjalmar between the eyes, for his was a 
sensitive soul, but Captain Wallace was going on with, 
“And it was Captain Larsen’s idea’—Captain Larsen 
was president of the White Bear Company—‘“‘to let the 
men that are going to sail her own a few planks in the new 
ship right from the shove-off.”’ 

This speech told Yal two things—one comparatively un- 
important, that he was going to be transferred, the other 
of paramount importance, that suddenly, very suddenly 
and] in a manner most unexpected, the dream of his life 
had been brought near to him. 

“Purely voluntary on your part, of course,’’ said the port 
captain as the mate seemed to hesitate. ‘It is merely that 
Captain Larsen wishes to give his men freely an oppor- 
tunity that he had to fight for a long time himself.” 

Yal flushed that he should have appeared slow or un- 
grateful when his mind was merely overwhelmed. 

“Ay bane much obliged to Captain Larsen,” he stam- 
mered. ‘Ay bane all swelled up’’—and he tried to laugh 
off his embarrassment. 

“We split the piece of her we’re selling to the men into 
thousand-dollar ribs, you might call ’em,’’ explained the 
port captain. “For a man like you we could saw a rib in 
two, I guess, if u 
’ “Ay take bout tree ribs,”’ Yal broke in, as demonstrating 
to the port captain that while he might be a slow thinker 
he was no piker. 

In one fell moment he had weighed Annie’s delicatessen 
store in the balance and sold it out. Cooking, peddling, 
bartering ten cents’ worth of stew in a pasteboard box or 
two bits’ worth of sauerkraut in a wooden dish—what was 
that to owning a piece of the decks one trod on? Nothing! 

“Three!”’ exclaimed Captain Wallace, and rubbed his 
hands delightedly. “‘There, Stahl, what do you think of 
that now?” 

‘“Ay skal gat to sell my store to get dat tree t’ousand 
dollars, Captain Wallace,’’ Hjalmar confided, ‘‘and maybe 
dat tak me some little time to sell him right.” 

“All the time you want,’’ declared Captain Wallace. 
**Captain Larsen is going to be immensely pleased that one 
of his third mates wants three ribs of the Hulda. In fact, 
Maartens, I may tell you that you’re not going to be third 
mate for longer than another trip. Your skipper here has 
recommended you for promotion and you’re likely to go 
out as second on the first voyage of the Hulda.”’ 

Promotion too! The prospect struck him almost speech- 
less and he wanted to get outside and shake hands with 
himself. 

** Ay tank dat Hulda bane one lucky ship for me,” he 
managed to grin before they let him go. 

As he resumed, his duties with a gale of joy blowing 
music from every string of his heart not a misgiving came 
to him over what he had covenanted to do. No reflection 
that Annie was not strong for the sea, that no viking blood 
was in her veins, that she had no sympathy whatever with 
his aspirations to own the spars that swung above him and 
pointed ambitionward to the stars. Neither did any sus- 
picion come to him that he might have been guilty of dis- 
loyalty in so quickly selling out Annie the chef, for Hulda 
the ship. And he had plenty of time to have thought of 
this, too, for he did not get away at eight bells. Extra work 
had come up and it was quite ten o’clock when he reached 
the neighborhood of the delicatessen shop... 

It would have been closed but: that thrifty Annie had a 
habit of keeping open to catch the raft of hungry who 
began about half past ten to drift by from the movies and 
were in the habit of dropping in to fortify themselves with 
the makings of a bedtime snack. Accordingly from about 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Is Success Personal? 


HERB is a newer philosophy abroad which holds that 

success is no longer a personal achievement but is 
part of the struggle of classes. ~The older tradition of im- 
provement in the position of the individual through self- 
improvement is laughed at. We are told that in the early 
pioneer days of this country an ambitious young man 
might have forged ahead, but: to-day the social system 
holds him down. His only hope, according to this newer 
view, lies in collective action, in group organization and 
class conflict. 

Emphasis is laid upon the hopeless monotony and dead- 
ening effect of factory work. The whole modern industrial 
system is inveighed against because it is supposed to leave 
the masses of people without hope or opportunity. Almost 
automatically the abler members of the working class are 
selected for advancement to positions as foremen. The 
ranks of the workers thus being depleted of their brainiest 
members, who are won over by and to wicked capitalism, 
the people as a whole remain an inert, helpless and ne- 
glected mass. Capitalism is described as having no use for 
those whom it cannot use. They remain mere sodden 
hands, without the qualities to burst the bonds of circum- 
stance. The only cure, so the newer philosophy holds, is 
a class struggle or a collectivist form of industry, the idea 
evidently being that lack of ability in each and every unit 
makes no difference if you have enough units. 

No successful system can be built upon collective incom- 
petence and mediocrity, any more than a successful state 
can in the long run be founded solely upon aristocracy or 
autocracy. It may be admitted that a large part cf mod- 
ern industrial work is dreary enough without denying the 
possibility of personal advancement for every individual. 
There is a tiresome amount of exaggeration of the drudgery 
of modern industry in the preachments of many of our 
newest thinkers. To read much of this ultra-modern liter- 
ature one would suppose that the entire population with 
the exception of a few fortunate millionaires is engaged 
in factory work. There are still some ten million farmers 
by whom success can always be won at a price. There 
are millions of clerical workers, salesmen, and even among 
the strictly manual laborers vast numbers who move 
about from place to place and are not tied down to the 
monotony of a machine. Carpenters, painters, brick- 
layers, and indeed the whole group of building-trades 
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workers are in a position to see the results of their labor 
and are free from most of the evils of factory work. To 
hear the complaints of railroad men one would think their 
occupation the most forlorn on earth, and yet from the be- 
ginning of transportation in this country boys have entered 
railroading because of its intensely interesting character; 
indeed, because of the romance of the calling. 

Even among those factory workers with whom the ele- 
ment of monotony is serious every effort is being made to 
relieve the strain. But it is often said that no matter what 
improvements are effected the bulk of mankind must re- 
main subordinate, doomed figuratively if not literally to be 
always hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

No system can ever be devised, collectivist or otherwise, 
in which leaders will not come to the front. To promise 
people anything else is holding out the falsest of hopes. 
And in the loose talk which glibly substitutes the class 
struggle for individual initiative there is danger of repress- 
ing one of the most valuable qualities in human nature—the 
desire of every man to be the architect of his own fortunes. 

It is difficult to see how any millennium can erect a 
system under which personal deficiencies will bring as large 
rewards as personal capacities. Vice President Marshall 
tells of an unemployed man with starving wife and children 
who refused to accept a job at $1.50 a day which Mr. 
Marshall secured for him in the panic of 1873, until after 
he had seen ‘what Congress would do about the money 
question.” We all know unsuccessful people who will not 
take work that is offered them, because it is too hard. 
On the other hand we know successful men who have 
trained themselves never to give in or to give up, who are 
afraid of no task however exacting. 

In this country, at least, there is still room at the top, or 
pretty near the top, for literally millions of men and women 
who possess the requisite industry, good judgment, fru- 
gality, knowledge of human nature, persistence, intelli- 
gence and integrity. After all, does it not make for stronger 
character and more true happiness to proclaim that suc- 
cess is won by these qualities than to tell the thriftless and 
careless that their scanty means are due to a faulty social 
system? 

Whatever the newest thinkers may say about raising the 
masses through class struggle or collectivism the fact is 
patent that never before were so many young men and 
women preparing themselves as now, through education 
and training, for higher positions. Never were so many 
courses and systems of correspondence and home educa- 
tion, character building, memory training, concentration, 
and the like, within the reach of the masses. Never was the 
literature of individual success more popular than at this 
very moment, though we are being told that personal 
success is out of date and is about to be replaced by group 
attainment. 

Even the labor unions are organizing colleges of their 
own, a movement which bids fair to spread far. Just how 
the unions will be able to prevent those among their mem- 
bers who make the best use of this education and training 
from benefiting by it is difficult to see. How will the unions 
make sure that every student profits to exactly the same 
extent from the excellent courses that will be given? Any 
school or college, no matter whether it obtains its spiritual 
and material nourishment from mere capitalists or from 
the most advanced of radical thinkers, is sure to awaken 
and develop some of its students far more than others. 
How will this fit into the idea that success must be that of 
the class or group rather than the objective of the in- 
dividual? 

It has long been a commonplace of American experience 
that the man who has determined to prosper, who has 
improved himself, saved money and played the game accord- 
ing to the rules has usually found success, no matter how 
humble his beginning. But does this mean that those who 
are lacking in these sterner qualities which we know are es- 
sential for advancement are wholly to be overlooked and cast 
aside? Not atall. Probably society would go from bad to 
worse if it actually supported and subsidized every weak, 
inefficient member. Society may not owe every man a 
living, but it does owe him an opportunity greater even: 
than it now affords. A movement to develop latent 
ability among the humbler workers must be stimulated 
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and broadened. New avenues of promotion and) 
tunity are constantly being opened up to the poor} 
most ignorant, but they must be developed to § 
greater extent than now. 


The Cost:Plus Era 


N THE midst of much still unresolved darkne! 
worth while chronicling the first faint rosy fing, 
the dawn of a new and better time. For there a » 
obvious signs that we are passing out of the cost-y, 
heads-I-win-tails-you-lose era into the sweeter 1). 
a better day. For three years we have known th 
plus system not only as an economic fact but as a pe 
state of mind—and a very general one. We have, 
it in its operations—you in your little corner an] 
mine—in particular specific flagrant cases told bly 
gossip. So we all know it now. 
There were the shipyard scandals—millions and ) t 
millions of dollars; the military barracks and hoj | 
the work that nobody thought to stop when the Wh 
done. You know these things—everybody knows! 
They were not criminal necessarily—or even vic)y) 
all cases. They were first of all the natural native pil 
of the cost-plus, heads-I-win-tails-the-governmen th) 
is, everybody else—loses frame of mind. 
There were those—and are still—who dreamed tl; ti 
thing was going on forever. There was a terrible typ) 
tion in it to frail human nature, and it is greatly creta)} 
to the American people that there are signs tlt 
understand the thing and are turning against it. 
Take, for example, the recent railroad bill returng| 
roads to private ownership. Here for two years hehe 
in operation the cost-plus system on its grandesijcj 
Here to both elements immediately concerned thi y 
every urge of the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose imp%| 
human nature to throw the whole thing into govene 
ownership; to do a thing in fact much easier than iat 
merely to arrange to let it stay where it was. t) 
For one party at interest this meant assured and nil 
less larger wages; for the other guaranty of investr ti 
a much-troubled financial time. Theoretically iti 
have seemed certain that these two special interests/ail 
unite, and, in the usual default of general oppositic|| 
their burden on the Government and slip happily’ 
That this did not happen, that the whole campaign 
direction was overwhelmingly defeated in Congs 
a striking monument to the traditions and horse ser? a 
courage of the American people. ‘ | 
But also it is, before this, a monument to another {if- 
the widespread almost universal observation in thi/0l 
try of the actual operation of human nature in tin 
vidual working for the Government; of what mi 
called the soul of man under socialism. 7 
It was not under actual socialism—no. But it iF " 
its work for the general mass of men, for its Gover 
no altruistic impulse which socialism in practice 
afford. It had in fact the unusual and muc h-s 
stimulus of the call to service of history’s most he 
We know, we saw, just how the soul of man fu 
under that impulse in practice in our own industri 
This spectacle has cost us billions of dollars. a 
doubt worth that. For we have seen now, as closel 
ever need to, the soul of man under socialism; not : 
Wilde saw it in his beautiful and wonderfully pr 
vision of some dream-made soul, but the con 
garden, soul of man as it actually goes to its y 
after day under the vague general impulse of ; 
It was worth it—yes—all that it cost us! He 
one can swing along the fancy of this genera 
United States at least, with the old recurrent rhi 
prophecy of Utopia—the fair Elysian fields, the f 
new Jerusalem, where society functions smoot 
triumphantly through the urge of altruism on th 
formula: ‘‘From each according to his abilities : 
according to his need.” It is the vision beautiful, 
of songs, man’s favorite dream. It would be 1 
indeed if the soul of man worked that way—un 
ism. But it doesnot. Not yet—by some thous 
We know. We have seen it in operation. 
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‘HE United States is just now long on trouble and 
short on sweat. Most of the trouble will end when 
! the people of the United States realize that the cure 
‘ful work. National suffering is the sum of the ills 
‘ affect the individual units of the nation. The high 
' living is only a phrase until it affects you and me. 
he complex organization which we call society we 
¢ost sight of the simple business of life. We say that 
erty and the pursuit of happiness are three inherent 
‘of the individual. Life is a good thing, but the fact 
( being born into this world does not give us the right 
i. The world is beautiful. The scheme of life is good, 
2 enjoy title to life only in so far as we pay the unit 
‘ments; only as we meet our obligations from day to 
id from year to year until life is done. The one ap- 
jate currency with which to pay for life issweat. Man 
/ible of transforming the fuel of food into energy and 
! We can buy the right to live with a proper daily 
sditure of useful work. The individual who does not 
ie price of life has no right to it, 


The Bars of Morality 


‘E LOOK no farther than the gray edge of this world, 
Jand we assume in our isolation that a wrong would 
. if life should be taken from us. Asa matter of fact, 
'7e no reason for believing that we are not a secondary 
‘incidental to some terrific scheme whose functioning 
#3 a minor value to the protoplasm that is us. 

cause life exists as a part of the great scheme we can 
‘as a fact that our having life is right. It follows 
‘normal effort to sustain life is right. 
‘re immediately confronted by a 
‘on of limitations which governs our 
*, to sustain life. In jumping from in 


front of the approaching wheels of a six-cylinder hell- 
raiser driven by a gentleman who does not walk we are 
actuated by instinct. In selecting a large-calibered, high- 
powered rifle and blowing the intestines of my fellow men 
over a limited area of terrain which the map makers call 
the United States I may be called a soldier and a patriot 
if the victims of my marksmanship are enemies of the 
political unit which I call my country. If the same results 
are accomplished for reasons more personal I may or may 
not be a murderer, depending upon the definition imposed 
by the laws of the state. 

The sorry melancholy path of doubt is followed but a 
little way before we encounter the bars of morality. We 
find something which gives us faith in men; something 
that has developed from a sense of the benevolent organ- 
ization of this universe. Following fast upon this we 
discover in mankind a sense of moral obligation. Unfortu- 
nately the data which contribute incidental argument and 
testimony in proof of the existence of man’s sense of moral 
obligation derives largely from abstract reasoning and only 
in a small degree from the conduct of our fellow beings in 
this vale of tears. 

The moral obligation—that is, the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility—is directly coérdinate with intellect and edu- 
cation. The Bolshevik is a product of adenoids and 
darkness. His normal energy is cultivated in the soil of 
misdirected effort. It flourishes in a light whose rays lie 
beyond the limits of the wholesome spectrum in which 
normal men develop. 

Any man who does not with his brain or his muscles 
perform useful work is a barnacle on the ship of state. 


Help! 
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The United States is composed of parasites and producers. 
The people of a nation are all consumers. They must 
eat. In a community where all men are consumers and 
one-half of them are producers it follows that each pro- 
ducer is sustaining his own life and the life of one parasite. 


The One and Only Cure 


OCIETY is made up of men, women and children. Men 
and women must work. Inthe United States only asmall 
percentage of men and women do work. When every man 
and every woman works the high cost of living, political 
disorder, strikes and all the phenomena’ of social unrest 
will be at an end. Work is the cure. It is the only cure. 
The President sets his official foot on a projected strike 
and postpones it. He fails to explain to the strikers that 
a realization of their duty to their employers is secondary 
to a realization of the fact 
that they must buy life 
with work. Congress in- 
vestigates the high cost of 
living. Governors of states 
combine to reduce the high 
cost of living. Few of these 
several superior intellects 
to date have expressed the ~*~ 
simple fact that work is 
the cure. 
Brains have respect for 
muscle and muscle has 
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a snap, the early spring thaw had set in 

and the yard at the steel mills was a 
Sargasso Sea of mud in which all the hulks 
and derelicts of the past 
six months of trials and 
tribulations were piled 
helter-skelter—car 
trucks and ear boxes, 
switch points and dis- 
carded frogs and rails, 
broken castings,wrecked 
machinery, steel ingots, 
mold buggies, molds and 
stools, oil barrels, piles 
of coke and stretches of 
coal, little levees of sand 
and dolomite and lime 
rock, with a sprinkling 
of this and a scattering 
of that in every nook 
and corner about the 
plant. 

The heaps of dirty ice 
and the hummocks of 
black and grimy snow 
were rapidly disappear- 
ing beneath the warming 
rays of a mounting sun 
and the time for the big 
clean-up was at hand. 
Shopmen and mill work- 
ers going up and down 
the yard began to pick 
up the hammers and 
chisels they had been missing for 
months. Plumbers and steam fitters 
were finding lost wrenches and chains 
and fittings. Picks and shovels and 
sledges and bars were coming to 
light, and the mill superintendents, wander- 
ing about with watchful eyes, saw things 
that made them nod their heads and mut- 
ter, “‘Oh, ho! So that’s how they pulled 
that trick on us that cold day in January! 
So that’s what became of that missing 
gear! That’s where they lost those brass 
journals, eh?” 

Shamus O’Ney, labor boss, leaned against the sunny 
side of the ladle house back of the Bessemers and gazed 
with dreamy eyes at his heterogeneous gang of laborers who 
were scraping and shoveling and slopping about in the 
mud flood that overflowed the mill yard. Shamus was 
warm. He scraped a crooked index finger over a red fore- 
head, then looked at the finger for signs of sweat. He 
loosened his scarlet sweater about his neck, unbuttoned 
his vest and dropped his thumbs inside the waistband of 
his trousers. He exhaled noisily, puffing his cheeks in the 
operation. The long tail of his battered and tattered over- 
coat dangled dolefully about the mushy heels of his red 
gum boots. 

“Tt’s naught but a bloomin’ loblolly from pig machine 
to skull cracker!’”’ he muttered as his eyes traveled over 
the dirty reaches of the yard. ‘‘Naught but a bloomin’ 
loblolly! I’ve said it afore and I'll say it again—to any- 
body!” 

He turned toward the two score of men that were busy 
with hoes and shovels, gazed at them for a moment, then 
spat in disgust. 

“‘Serape it up, b’ys, scrape it up!” he yelled. ‘“Ye’ll 
find terry firmer sommers down there under your feet! 
Scrape it up and toss it to one side, out of the way, so a 
man won’t need stilts to get about on! Dear, dear! The 
excoitement of this loife of mine’ll be the dith of me yit! 
Good mornin’, Jerry. And where may ye be goin’ this 
foine day with yer little pick and shovel? Down to the 
seashore to play a bit in the sand?”’ 

Old Jerry Tout, the track cleaner, had appeared round 
the corner of the ladle house, a pick on his shoulder, a 
shovel hanging from the pick handle, a stubby broom in 
one hand. He stopped, looked at Shamus and smiled a 
toothless smile. 

“And how is yerself and yer min standin’ the spring 
weather, Shamus?” he inquired afiably. 

“Don’t talk to me of spring, Jerry! Not a word about 
spring! Have a look at the movements of that flock of 
furriners and ye’ll know without me tellin’ ye how thim 
fellies are feelin’. But what does it matter to a bohunk, 
Jerry, what the season is? Spring, summer or winter is 
all the same to thim—they niver do nothin’ no time nohow. 
Three wakes ago they was losin’ nine minutes out of ivery 
tin pullin’ icicles out of their mustaches. Now they’re 


he backbone of winter had broken with 
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earnin’ two dollars of their two ninety-five in kapin’ the 
mud cleaned off their boots and shoes, and another month 
from now they’ll be rubbin’ two pounds of dirt and dust 
out of their eyes for ivery pound they shovel up. Bossin’ 
cattle loike thim, Jerry, tries yer soul. I should’ve gone 
to the Arggentyne with me stipbrother and gone in for 
the handlin’ of rale cattle—rale cattle with horns and hair 
and tails.” 

“Where'd you say, Shamus?” 

“To the Arggentyne, Jerry—down in South Americy. 
Raisin’ fat cattle—beeves, ye know. By now I bet I'd 
’a’ been a rich man—I bet a dime I would!” 

“Ts yer stipbrother there now?” 

“He is! He is! Ye see, Jerry, I niver seen me stip- 
brother. He entered the O’Ney family after I come over. 
Me mother married his father, ye know, so whin me stip- 
brother decided to come to Americy me mother give the 
lad a bit of a letter to fetch to me. But me stipbrother 
got no furder’n New York. In New York he happened to 
get a chancet to go to the Arggentyne and take up cattle, 
so he wint. He wrote to me and asked me to go ’long. I 
was thin labor-bossin’ in South Chicago and whin the 
Old Man told me he simply couldn’t run the mills without 
me I swallied it loike the bloomin’ sucker I was. It was 
a grand mishtake I made, not goin’ to the Arggentyne, 
Jerry—very grand.” 

““Mebbe so yes, mebbe so no,” returned Jerry. ‘“‘Ye 
can’t tell—ye can’t niver tell about such things. Who’s 
the limpy lad ye’ve got in yer gang?” 

“Him? Oh, I picked him up at the gate this mornin’. 
Ain’t he a daisy, Jerry? Ain’t he just? He told me his 
name was Robert Emmet, but Ill bet he’d been just as 
near right if he’d said it was Tiddy Rosenvelt. It wasn’t 
quite light yit whin I got to the gate this mornin’, and 
what with me nearsoighted eyes and the darkness I thought 
the lad was holdin’ his hand over his mouth all the while. 
And I wondered why. 

“Take down yer hand, me b’y,’ I said, ‘and let’s have 
a squint at yer unmasked mug.’ But whin I looked closter, 
by cripes, he didn’t have up his hand at all—it was his lip 
I’d been seein’? Did ye iver see a purtier one on a man 
that wasn’t a monkey, Jerry? Min is scarce these war- 
toimes, Jerry. I have to take anything that comes along 
walkin’ on two legs.” 
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‘He works loike he was already tireipy 
mused Jerry, watching the new hand t/q, 
the clouds of blue smoke that were curyg 
from his black and battered pipe. 

“He was dead tired ji 
brought him in. I was asp 
to put such a tired felly t yo 
I was, I was. I’ve hear }, 
been layin’ up in the Dep; 
drinkery for two or threej,| 
and better, pickled in tl p 
Drop vinegar they sell uj he 
Look at the baboon now, 177) 
up to Tony the Dago wa; 
earrings, goin’ to touch hi fe 
chew. Whisht, Jerry! iis 
Here comes the Scotchme!” 

Old Jerry quickly disayeq 
behind the ladle house. {ay 
straightened up and was qiicy 
inspecting a pile of mud wh} 
/ Donald, the yard superint de 
crossed the tracks toward in, 

“Well, Shamu] , 
you’re getting a ‘tle. 
it cleaned up,” si! }/ 
Donald. ; 

“You said it m 
:4 Mr. McDonald-— it 
psf of it is the right ay: 

express it. Thaidr) 
of sheep won’t domi 
‘| work in a day 7 
ambitious b’y wild! 
in a minute. Bui’ 
mob of mutts loi tl 
is dishhearteni, \i 
McDonald—it’ 7 
tha dishheartenin’,”’ 
DRS ty McDonald lau ed, 
“Do the best yi 
that’s all we ask. 
“And thank you kindly, sor, fer takin’ that ew 
the thing. But it’s tryin’, it’s tryin’. I met 
grand mishtake of me loife whin I didn’t goo tl 

Arggentyne with me stipbrother and inter theatt! 

raisin’ business—the mishtake of me loife!’’ 

‘“Where, Shamus?” 
“Tn the Arggentyne—South Americy, ye know. 
“Oh, have you a brother down there?” 
“A stipbrother, Mr. McDonald. And doin’ wel to 
doin’ well. A millionaire and more, I s’pose, by thijbitt 
Sinds out four shiploads of fat beeves ivery year | 
own raisin’.”’ 

“Why didn’t you go when you had the chance? — 

“There ye are, sor—why? It’s the question we: cil! 
to ask sooner or later in our lives—why? I can’t arvetl 
Mr. MeDonald.” 

‘Well, since you didn’t go to South America bi chi 
to stay in the United States and labor-boss, suppe J 
forget your mistake and punch this gang along id 
the yard cleaned up. Make them keep the coal a! cil 
separate and don’t let them throw any into the dir/als 
it’s precious stuff these days. Send those ingots andloill 
down to the bloomer; haul all the scrap iron to t] Oj! 
Hearth stock yards; and keep your eyes open f tl 
that were lost last winter. Found anything yet?’| — 

““We picked up a dolly bar and a couple of sled.” 

“You'll find a lot of stuff like that. And, Shamu dot 
forget that Dave Jordan’s pay sack with nea/ il 
hundred dollars in gold in it may be lying abo) !# 
somewhere. Watch for that. Fifty dollars rewal, )! 
know.” 

“Tt’s a slim chance there is of pickin’ that 1, } 
McDonald. Some bohunk has got that spint lon, ll! 
ago. Too bad, too, wasn’t it, about Davy losin’ th wi! 
Let’s see—whin was it he lost it?” 

“First week in December, I think.” 

“Tt was sommers round that toime. And a ve 
little sum it was to lose.” ey 

McDonald moved on down the yard. Shamu 
after him until he had passed from sight among | 
buildings, then took up ainew position ‘against t} 
house, propping himself comfortably against it. | 

“A man can’t broaden himself out in a job of this? 
he muttered. ‘It’s crampin’. It’s work that sti 
abilities. Now if I’d gone down to the Arggentys 
me stipbrother I’d be by this toime ——” s 

He broke off in his soliloquy and looked up. A 
fourteen ladles of hot metal from the blast f 
valley had pulled into the yard and the loco 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
heading in on a track that ran past the spot where his 
gang of laborers was at work. 

“Out of the way there, lads!’’ he yelled. 
way!” 

The workers left their work and stepped to one side of 
the tracks and stood watching the approaching train. 
Suddenly the engine gave a sharp blast from its whistle, 
there was a grinding of brakes and a rattling and banging 
of couplers and truck chains. The wheels of a cart that 
was crossing the track a little farther down the way had 
become wedged between the rails and the crossing planks. 
The heavy train came to a sudden stop. 

Over the rim of the first of the fourteen ladles in the 
long string rolled a little wave of red metal and over the 
rims of each of the thirteen ladles behind it, one after 
another, rolled little waves of red. The fiery stuff fell to 
the ground, struck into the pools of slush and water that 
lay all along the tracks and there followed a series of sharp 
explosions that sounded not unlike the rattle of rifle fire 
and the popping of hand grenades. 

The new man, the one to whom the old track cleaner 
had referred as the limpy lad, dropped his shovel, cried 
out in fright and fled to Shamus, to cower behind that 
astonished gentleman’s bulky body and to hide among the 
draggled folds of his long-tailed overcoat. 

““What—what was th-that?”’ chattered the frightened 
worker. ‘‘Wha-what was it?” 

“What was it?”’ repeated Shamus, eying the man with 
scorn and contempt. ‘“‘ What was it indade but the German 
airyplanes. Didn’t ye know the Germans was tryin’ hard 
to blow up these here mills because they was makin’ war 
stuff here? Didn’t ye know we’ve been bombarded nine 
toimes afore this and tin min killed? Didn’t ye know it 
were more dangerous to work in these here mills than it is 
to foight in the trinches in France, hey?” 

A yell of derisive laughter, loud hoots and jeers rang out 
as the other workers, who had witnessed the flight of the 
new hand, came crowding about Shamus. 

““Back on the job, me brave b’y!”’ yelled the big boss. 
“Be bold! Show thim lumps that ye’re livin’ up to yer 
name, Robert Emmet! Back on the job, all of ye, afore 
I fire ye all in wan bunch!” 

The men returned to work, laughing and mocking and 
chaffing the limpy lad. 

“A duck-hearted little coward, that’s what that laddy- 
buck is!’”’ muttered Shamus. ‘Ye could scare that lad 
out of the state with a fither duster and a popgun.”’ 

The thaw continued. The sun poured down its warm 
and penetrating rays from its new position in the sky; the 
heaps and hummocks of ice and snow melted and ran 


“Out of the 


away; the mill yard became muddier and muddier, and 
the cleaning up of the mess under the direction of Shamus 
O’Ney went on without interruption. The scattered coal 
was collected and carted to the bunkers, the coke to the 
blast furnaces, the broken cars to the repair tracks, the 
wrecked machinery to the machine shops, the scrap iron 
to the stock piles, and the excess mud was shoveled away 
from the paths and roadways and crossings. The yard 
began to lose much of its semblance of a cyclone’s path. 

“Tt’s takin’ on quite a toidy-loike look,” murmured 
Shamus the afternoon of his third day at the work. ‘“‘An- 
other wake or so and they’ll be shovin’ me back on the 
stone and pig. Ho-hum! It’s warmish!”’. 

He was loafing on the sunny side of a warehouse to 
which point in the yard his gang had swept everything 
clear, and near which his men were now leisurely working. 
He spied a broad board leaning against a column, set at 
an alluring angle. He stepped across to it, tested it for 
safety, and then reclined easily against it. He was out of 
sight of his gang and out of sight, too, of anyone passing 
through the yard. He sighed comfortably, pulled his cap 
over his eyes and in a moment was breathing deeply and 
heavily. Shamus was proud of his ability to “grab a 
nap,’ as he put it, ‘“‘without it hurtin’ nobody and without 
nobody gettin’ wise to it.” 

He woke with a start. Somebody was near him. 

“Whisht!”’ said a pair of lips close to his ear. ‘“‘Whisht! 
Lave me a word wid ye!”’ 

He sat up, turned his head and looked into the limpid 
eyes of the limpy lad, Robert Emmet. 

‘What d’ye mean by comin’ whishtin’ me, ye tadpole?” 
he growled angrily. ‘‘What is it ye’re wantin’ of me?”’ 

“Ts yer name Shamus O’Ney or is it?” 

“Tt is, and I'll can ye if ye’re not back on the job by the 
toime I get me cap on me head! Will ye beat it out of 
here—quick?”’ 

“Thin if ye’re Shamus O’Ney,’ 


announced the limpy 


lad, making no move to leave the presence of his boss, — 


“thin I’m yer stipbrother!” 
“What!’’ Shamus grasped the edges of the plank on 
which he reclined, seized them with both hands and held 


on as though he was fearful lest he fall somewhere. He 
stared into the face that was so close to his own. ‘‘What!”’ 
he roared again. 

“Just that!’ chuckled the man before him. ‘“ Robert 


Emmet isn’t me proper name. Me own name is Jemmy 
O’Sheel. D’ye moind the letter I sint ye from New York, 
the wan from yer mother? Yer was workin’ in. South 
Chicagy thin. D’ye moind? I asked ye to jine me on a 
trip to South Americy. D’ye moind now?” 

Shamus rose slowly to his feet as one dazed. 


“‘Have a Look at the 
Movements of That 


Tellin’ Ye How Thim 
Fellies are Feelin’’’ 


Flock of Furriners and 
Ye’ll Know Without Me 


Apri, 


“D’ye mean to till me, ye nubbiny runt, }; 
me stipbrother, the wan that wint to the Are 
raise fat cattle?’’ he demanded. 

“But I didn’t go,” disclaimed Jemmy 0’; 
Robert Emmet. “I intinded to go as I wrote yi] 
last minute I got a noice job on a garbage 
didn’t go. Four years ago I lift New York a} 
this far Wist.” 

“And what have ye changed yer name fer, if 
bold to ask, me bucko?” 

“That was this way: Whin I hit this town I} 
who introduced me to the owner of the Dew 
and I took me board and room there at the Di 
some days. Whin he begun prissin’ me fe 
thought it moight be cute if I didn’t let him , 
workin’ here for a bit of a while as thim lads y 
garnishees a felly’s pay, ye know. SoI took 
Robert Emmet and a very good wan it is for a7 
Me intintions is to pay him up me first pay di. 

“Did ye not know I was labor-bossin’ here?’j 
Shamus. 

“Divil a word about ye at all did I know; 
noon whin Tony the Dago told me yer name js 
O’Ney. 

“Shamus O’Ney!’ I says to meself. ‘If } 
name is Shamus O’Ney thin he’s me stipbrea 
know he’ll be glad to see a rilative.’ Could yy 
two, Shamus, till next pay day, on the striit 
rilativeness?’’ 

““Get back to work with ye and let me thinka 
over!’’ ordered Shamus. ‘“‘Say naught to no, 
it, d’ye hear, ye whelp? If ye whishper a wi 
any wan I'll brain ye if they hang me for it! » 
work!” 

His newly found relative winked knowingly n 
back to work. 

“Me stipbrother!”’ groaned the big bosit 
“That—that wiggle-tail is me _ stipbrothe) 
O’Sheel! It’s a dishgrace, a burnin’ dishgie 
fambly of O’Ney to have such a lookin’ mime 
tadpole in it. No wonder, no wonder at { 
poor old mother shipped him off to the land «t 
and the home of the free!”’ 

He moved to a new position just outside t: 
to the warehouse where he could better obser" | 
Jemmy O’Sheel was deep in conversation wit‘ 
Dago, with whom he had struck up a warm fx 
the past few days. The two were shoveling a fe 
into a car that stood on a switch. 

“A millionaire from the Arggentyne!”’ snord 
in disgust. ‘‘Look at the froight! He couldic 
behint his lip intirely. It’s a blin 
grace and IJ’ll not stand fer it—ij 
beeves from the Arggentyne! Eh 

His anger overcame him and tb 
upon his gang of laborers and bia 
at them, finding fault, complairig 
ening. Two of them whom he font 
on their shovels, smoking cigarees 
to the time office with pink disiar 
Another, who was sitting on thi 
a wheelbarrow, he precipitated i 
by kicking the wheelbarrow fra 
him. Two otheriw 
loafing behind thw: 
he deluged with fi 

“Get to 0l 
man of ye,) 1 
inasecond | 
“And thas 
yerself, tocm 
buck!” he ‘ie 
ing an arty 
Jemmy '' 
Jemmy griie 
pressive ga, 
knowing tk gi 
which he @! 
moves. 

Up andi 
front of theo 
ing workei tl 
boss strod § 
and growlis, 
ing, beating the air wil 
plucking his hair, rubbir @ 
brow, scratching an itile 
gritting his teeth, castg 
glances all the while at the cause of thistu! 
his soul—Jemmy O’Sheel. Old Jerry Toutan 
him there. 

“Well, Shamus, I see ye’re lickin’ thing in 
shape,” said Jerry, stuffing his battered pie’ 
paring to light it. 

Shamus grunted. 

“T notice ye’ve still got the limpy lad wi 

Again Shamus grunted. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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rand: of itself, the plain 
truth that Republic Tires 
do last longer is reason 
enough for giving them 
preference above all others. 


You do not need to know 
that they are made of Pro- 
dium rubber—the strongest, 
toughest, slowest-wearing 
rubber our laboratories can 
devise. 


You do not need to know 
that the scientific Staggard 
Tread grips the road as 


firmly, yet with as little 
friction, as a well-dressed 
belt grips its pulley. 


You do not need to know 
that thousands upon thou- 
sands of car owners would 
not think of using any but 
Republic Tires. 


You do not need to know 
these things, we say. 


But they are the fundamen- 
tal reasons why Republic 
Tires actually do last longer. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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Big Hotels ae “ 
HE littleisland of acid, n¢ 
of Manhattan, these €5¢ 
on which New condem {| 
York City proper is mon usef}) 
situated, was pur- Where }) 
chased from the necessa) y 
Indians by ashrewd the lar, 
Dutch governor for prefer 1t y 
twenty-four dollars rine gay 
in 1626. Fourteen treating) ; 
years later an inn- of salt at 
keeper by the name about jin 
of Gereardy let the peres of e¢ 
contract for the first rent. Tie 
hotel that was of the mde 
erected in this com- laundry 
munity. There was dicated y 
much delay in that t3 
finally closing the though |} 
arrangements for rough hie) 
the construction of have anye 
the building, be- of nine \o) 
eause the carpenter One ot 
who was asked to do dry the a 
the work demanded to opra 
the seemingly exor- smooth 
bitant sum of forty rected y 
dollars for his sea- who hi | 
son’s services. study | t 
However, good car- tionshi | 
penters were scarce colors id 
and Gereardy in- He had iit 
sisted on having the tain hid 
very best, so the that fa: tl 
agreement was ators Wo 
signed and the work ironingm: 
started, notwith- - This enlo 
standing the plaint had esbl 
of the innkeeper task-an bo 
that he was a victim tem in is 
of the autocracy of 7 ee ee A Cooperative Store Conducted for the Benefit of the Employees of a Large Hotel Company ment 1th 
labor. —_ z success, H 


The tavern was at last completed on what is now the site 
of the New York Produce Exchange. Gereardy was an 
admirable host and his service was unexcelled. He was 
an originator of ideas in how to please his patrons, and of 
no little importance was his successful plan of furnishing 
an escort for any of his customers who tarried too long 
over their cups of ale. This high degree of helpful service 
was much appreciated by the tipsy ones, and the inn- 
keeper’s business grew apace. 

To-day in New York City the big taverns built to care 
for a finicky public cost $15,000,000 instead of forty. 
They accommodate three or four thousand people instead 
of ascant dozen. Our biggest metropolitan hostelries now 
lack only a mayor and a town council to make them inde- 
pendent municipalities, practically self-sufficient within 
the four walls of the building. About all that is needed is 
a pasture and some cows and then the milkman who still 
makes his morning call to deliver his goods at the back 
door will go the way of the iceman, the coal man and the 
garbage man, who have been banished to that land where 
have gone the stagecoach, the gas lamp and the old- 
fashioned ironing board. 

The largest hotel in New York, and at the same time 

the largest in the world, has 2200 guest rooms. Other 
hotels but recently erected come near equaling this great- 
est giant in size. To operate individual plants of this 
kind requires the services of 2000 or more employees. The 
modern hostelry is a twenty-four-hour-a-day business. 
It is an institution with its own carpenter shop, machine 
shop, printing plant, upholstery shop, wholesale grocery 
establishment, locksmith’s shop, garbage-incineration 
plant, air-washing room, hospital and conservatory, be- 
sides dozens of other units too numerous to mention. 
, The big tavern of to-day is an industry composed of 
industries. It will consume as much as 225,000,000 pounds 
of steam and 5,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity in a 
single year. One big metropolitan hotel recently accommo- 
dated 3292 guests overnight. In this establishment are 
twelve miles of vertical and return pipes and fifteen miles 
of connections to the radiators used to heat the building. 
There are approximately 111 miles of plumbing pipes 
installed throughout the entire structure. 

The principal product that a hotel is built to sell is 
service. This commences with the air the guest breathes, 


which must be sweet and clean. During the cold months * 


great batteries of steam coils are used to heat the incoming 
air, which is afterward forced through a water spray that 


not only washes the air but supplies it with the needed 
moisture. The clean air is then pulled through the various 
rooms and corridors by big exhaust fans generally located 
on top of the building, twenty or thirty stories above the 
level of the street. I came across one plant where the air 
intakes measured twelve by twenty feet in section, and 
10,000 square feet of steam-heating surface was used to 
warm the air. 

The refrigerating-plant equipment in one of our biggest 
and newest hotels if set to producing ice twenty-four hours 
a day would be quite capable of supplying an entire city 
of 50,000 people with sufficient ice for family use. As a 
matter of fact, these hotel ice plants are used to produce 
refrigeration rather than ice. One of the larger ones 
manufactures only fifteen tons of ice daily, whereas it 
has a capacity of 100 tons. However, this same installa- 
tion takes care of 101 refrigerating boxes totaling 35,000 
cubie feet of contents, and supplies drinking water at 
forty-three degrees Fahrenheit for 2300 taps or faucets. 
This water is filtered three times before it is admitted to 
the tanks, where it is cooled by means of immense brine 
coils. Some idea of the large amount of water that is 
necessary to supply a great hotel may be gathered from 
the fact that in this particular house the water bill during 
the summer months averages more than $100 a day, and 
next to air water is the cheapest of life’s necessities. 

One of the most interesting as well as important parts 
of our present up-to-date hotels having two thousand or 
more rooms is the laundry, where from 50,000 to 70,000 
pieces of bed and table linen are handled each and every 
twenty-four hours. The daily laundry bill for shirts, 
collars and other articles belonging to the guests and 
employees of such an establishment averages about $3000 
daily. The bill for tablecloths, napkins and bed linen 
belonging to the house amounts to about $7000 daily; 
that is, the total charge would amount to such a sum if 
the things were sent out. A single machine in one of these 
big plants will dry and iron sixteen sheets per minute. 
In one hotel the sheets that are laundered in five months 
by all of the machines would cover a roadway seven feet 
wide extending from New York to Chicago. If all of the 
laundry work this plant handles daily were to be done by 
hand in the way that is employed in most homes approxi- 
mately 1008 people would be necessary to get out the 
work instead of the 190 persons now employed. 

Experienced hotel laundrymen appear to be great 
believers in the efficacy of cold water and soap as stain 


rience had shown that as a result of this met]d. 
ing a financial incentive the workers themsve 
eliminate or drive out such persons as lag or ill 
It was this kind of codperation that enabled \e 
to return the collars, shirts and other appar 0 
within six hours after the article had been reiiv 

In my talks with the different laundryme | 
that strong soap hardens and shrinks woole;, ! 
color in colored materials and yellows white sis. 
cotton and linen pieces should be dried in ti st 
whitens them—but colored materials and woos 
dried in the shade. In ironing by hand the ‘ri 
be done with the thread of the goods, prefera y' 
lengthwise threads. Too much rubbing hardis\ 
roughens silk and injures colored fabrics. Sud 
in the temperature of the water used for wavin! 
woolens. Anything hotter than lukewarm wa’! 
ful to silk and will frequently fade a colored ‘bt 
is necessary to soften water this can be accopli 
adding one-half tablespoonful of washing sia 
teaspoonful of lye to each gallon of water tit’ 
used for washing ordinary white cotton and ne 
rials. If other fabrics are to be washed us) 
spoonful of borax instead of the washing sodé 

In the matter of removing common stainsjhi 
and cold water won’t do the trick oxalic acid |@ 
preparation. Other removers are Javelle wate pi 
permanganate, hydrogen peroxide and lemon jee: 
acid solution is made by dissolving one ounce (i 
three-fourths of a cup of hot water. Javelle we 
as follows: Take one-half pound of chloridef | 
dissolve it in two quarts of cold water; thi ' 
pound of washing soda and dissolve this in (@| 
boiling water; next pour the clear liquid frome 
of lime into the soda solution, and finally let 1¢ 
settle, later straining the liquid through < 
bottles, which must be corked and kept in alat 
Potassium permanganate solution is made k di 
one teaspoonful of crystals in a pint of water 
peroxide will work more quickly if a few drops! 4 
are added to the peroxide just before using. Jvel 
should be used only on white cotton and line 
potassium permanganate leaves a stain this ca1)®! 
with oxalic acid. 

One authority gives me the following reve 
moving obstinate stains that will not yield t«0 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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US CLOTHES 


Copyright 1920 fy ff 
Henry Sonneborn Mim § 
& Co., Inc. 


Which is it with you 
Is it highest price or Styleplus? 


Are you going to pay an extravagant price to 
insure getting good clothes—or buy Styleplus, which 
guarantee you style and all-wool quality at moderate 

rice? 

The all-wool Styleplus fabrics are splendidly 
tailored. The clothes have style. Every suit is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Yet you pay a 
moderate price! A known price printed on the 


¢ ; 
The big name in clothes sleeve ticket! 
(Puta enenuttinniacieacsesennmemnpmanceasasincines wants 


Styleplus $45-350-355360 _. 
Clothes . “The sleeve ticket tells the price” f (a 


Trade Mark Reg. Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICA'S KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES ow! 


Registered 
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water with soap: For an iron stain use oxalic acid or 
lemon juice and salt; for iodine use alcohol or ammonia; 
for grease and oils use blotting paper with gasoline or 
benzine; for lampblack and soot use benzine, gasoline or 
kerosene; for paint and varnish use turpentine; for per- 
spiration use Javelle water or potassium permanganate, 
and bleach in the sun. If the stain is from ink, fruit 
juices, coffee or tea use one of the four bleaches mentioned 
in the last paragraph. These removers will also work 
successfully in dozens of other cases. 

The heart of every big hotel, of course, is the main 
kitchen and its branches. This important department 
among other things contains a butcher shop, fish shop, 
bread bakery, vegetable room, soup kitchen, pastry 
kitchen and ice-cream factory. One of the larger hotels 
will employ as many as 200 persons in its kitchen force. 
Such an establishment is capable of feeding 14,000 people 
in twenty-four hours. Auxiliary kitchens located at con- 
venient points, with ranges, electric grills, refrigerators, 
steam tables, ovens, 
and so on, greatly sim- 
plify the service and re- 
duce the wear and tear 
on waiters, who other- 
wise would generally 
have to climb up and 
down stairs for every 
order from the main 
kitchen. 

The average house- 
holder can’t duplicate 
the wonderful methods 
that are now employed 
by big hotels for clean- 
ing dishes. The travel- 
ing conveyors that 
carry the soiled dishes 
to the washing ma- 
chines would not be 
practical for home 
use; neither would the 
sterilizing and drying 
apparatus which forms 
a part of our modern 
hotel equipment. It 
would also be imprac- 
ticable for the average 
individual in his home 
to install one of the big 
silver-polishing ma- 
chines that brighten 
every piece of silver 
at least once a week. 
One of these machines 
alone will require from 
400 to 1400 pounds of 
BB shot, and eight or 
ten such machines are 
often needed in a 
single hotel. In this 
polishing process the 
silver is first cleaned 
of stains in a solution 
of cyanide of potas- 
sium, and then the shot simply rubs the surface of the 
silver with the soap and water solution that is also 
present in the revolving drums. Every steel knife that 
has been used once is ground and resharpened before it is 
again supplied as service to another guest. This work is 
done by small electric machines that are sure to find their 
way in time into the kitchens of our homes. 

An examination of the big hotel kitchens, however, 
uncovers many ideas that are of interest to the ambitious 
housewife. System is the first lesson taught; every utensil 
must have’its proper place. In selecting cooking dishes 
it is best to choose those that will serve several purposes 
and that have an opening large enough so that the inside 
can easily be cleaned. Scraping and scouring scratch 
dishes. When food is burned or stuck on, soak or boil the 
utensil in a solution of washing soda unless the dish is 
made of aluminum. In this latter case clean with weak 
acids such as dilute vinegar, sour milk or a fruit acid. 
Later scour with whiting or fine steel wool. Soot should 
not be washed away, but wiped off with soft paper. 
Bottles, pitchers and jars should be cleaned with brushes, 
or mops with metal strands. 

New kitchen utensils made of agateware and enamel 
may be toughened by filling with cold water, bringing 
slowly to the boiling point and then letting the water 
cool in the dish. In order to toughert new glassware cover 
the utensils with cold water, bring slowly to the boiling 
point and then let the article cool in the same water. To 
prevent the rusting of new iron and steel utensils one of 
my informers recommends covering the articles with fat 
and baking it in. If the utensils are to be stored for a long 
time they should be covered with paraffin or an unsalted 
fat or wrapped in paper. One suggestion for saving fuel 


is to see that the bottom of the cooking dish always ex- 
tends beyond the flame. 

One of the interesting personages in our modern hotel 
is*the housekeeper. This important factor has her offices 
on what is known as the service floor. Here are kept such 
things as hot-water bottles, ice bags and the like, which 
may be called for by guests in an emergency. The supply 
rooms on this same floor also contain comfort kits for 
guests who register without baggage. In this way the 
transient or unexpected guest can procure night apparel 
and a comb and brush on demand. But the principal 
job of the housekeeper is to battle with dirt and see that 
accumulated dust is removed, not just scattered. 

Though the cleaning apparatus in our up-to-date hostel- 
ries is the last word in modern labor-saving machinery, 
the head of the housekeeping brigade in such establish- 
ments must possess the knowledge of an embryo scientist. 
From one such I learned a lot of tricks that might be worth 
remembering. Brooms and dustpans, though not much 
used, should have long handles to save the backs of workers. 


Drying, Spinning and Polishing Musical Strings Made From One of the By:Products Obtained in the Slaughter of Sheep 


String mops should be washed occasionally in hot water 
with washing soda, and should be dried rapidly. All mops 
and brooms should be hung up off the floor. A duster will 
take up the dirt better if a few drops of water or oil have 
been sprinkled on it. A cleaning cloth should be soft and 
loosely woven so that it will take up dirt handily and it- 
self be easy to clean. Soap free of alkali is one of the best 
of cleaning agents. 

If stronger cleaners are desired use a teaspoonful of 
washing soda, or a teaspoonful of lye, or a tablespoonful 
of borax, or two tablespoonfuls of ammonia to each 
gallon of water. Any one of these solutions will soften 
water and cut grease. Kerosene, of oo is also excel- 
lent for removing grease. 

Windows and mirrors may be aredeaien by rubbing 
frequently with soft paper. In washing glass, however, a 
little kerosene, alcohol or washing soda added to the 
water will prove beneficial. Only hot water should be used 
on enameled woodwork; soap dulls the enamel. On 
waxed floors use dry mops and avoid oil, as the latter 
softens the wax and permits dirt. to settle in it. An oiled 
duster or mop may be used on an oiled, varnished or 
shellacked floor. If a broom is used to wipe down walls 
it should be covered with a Canton-flannel bag. In clean- 
ing glazed wall paper use a cloth wrung tightly out of 
warm, soapy water. If any moisture is left on the wall it 
will likely seep in at the seams and loosen the paper. In 
cleaning rugs do not hang them on a line to beat, or shake 
by holding one end or corner. This weakens the threads. 
The proper way to clean rugs is to lay them on the ground 
right side down and beat them with a wide, flat beater. 
Matting may be wiped with a slightly dampened cloth. 
If too much water is used on oilcloth or linoleum it will 
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likely get underneath the floor covering and *W 
surely rot the material. 

Our larger hotels have from 250 to 260 trunk 
lines. In one big establishment there are 3340 \ 
tensions and 200 telautographs. These latter inn, 
are an invention that largely makes possible the, 
of our modern-day hotels. For instance, if a gujt 
his room carrying his own baggage the floor cler 
when he reaches a position in front of the eleva), 
asks him, “‘Are ‘you checking out?’’ If he repli ‘ 
she writes his name and the number of his rox, 
telautograph, at the same time signaling to the}jj 
The latter understands, and before Mr. Blank rg 
cashier’s window all late charges have been enjy 
his bill is waiting for him. In this day of bustlir\ 
even though the rooms in one of our larger lt 
change hands on the average of about one a mins. 
the working hours of each day, it is not so easy\s 
in the olden times to slip out of the house with’o 
and leave the hotel manager to whistle for his 3) 

Our great ¢ 
itan hostelrii ¢ 
from sixty , 
people in thei 
police force | 
cally every hir 
day in one)f 
houses bringfo 
experience jt 
would-be car 
The other di: a 
in the office II 
the manager)f 
these great 3t 
ments wordea 
him that amor 
United Stas 
wanted a chik 
for $900. ‘ie 
told the mia 
the phone tlt 
ficer had te 
identificatio) ta 
also had aim 
ecards and tt 
prove his ide it 
of the lette: j 
order from ]} 
to proceed (0 
camp to anoiel 
check that |) 
cashed was 1 
United Statelr 
check. The (rk 
the major ser 
tions conceit 
camp he wi 
and the bin 
service in whl 
enrolled. O: : 
that was giv! 
officer rose 
clerk’s suspiin. 
consequenee he 
the major ‘at 
it was a considerable sum of money he wantec\li 
would be greatly obliged if he would return a lle 
when the money would be waiting for him. Ih 
major consented to do. 

In the meantime the manager, who is the co't' 
resort in such matters, was given all details of thin 
A speedy investigation was undertaken, and tl! 4 
developed the fact that the man was a fraud anc 
way connected with the Army of the United Stati. 
the major returned he was asked to step to the 1@! 
office, there to show his credentials. On confriti 
bogus officer the manager accused him of bein? 
At first the crook resented the charge and tried? ! 
quite indignant over what he termed an insult. W! 
started to leave the room, however, and met anil 
policeman at the door the man wilted, and on! mo 
his guilt was turned over to the proper authorils. 

On this same afternoon a man living in the hol ¥ 
posed and arrested for having procured a quanti’ of 
under false pretenses. This particular individu ¥ 
from being a piker. He talked one of the largt i 
firms on Fifth Avenue into selling him $10,00)W° 
jewelry, and on the strength of this credit thai 
extended him he had made other purchases in lelin 
York stores, amounting in all to something lik 
However, his success was short-lived, and toy 
taking a long vacation in a near-by prison. | 

There is also another kind of criminal thatihe 
people have to deal with. Recently a stranger?! 
at a prominent hotel, and having an immediat ? 
ment ordered that his bag be taken to his roon W! 
went to meet his business acquaintance in ane 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The 


: CGopace Spirit 


There is known in the world of industry, what has come to 


be called ‘‘The Cadillac Spirit.” 


It pervades the administrative offices; it permeates the shops. It 
diffuses among the production heads; it extends to the workmen 
at the bench. 


It is not a studied, artificial atmosphere. It is rather an influence 
which comes from the intermingling of kindred spirits, en- 
gendered by a sincerity and unity of purpose. 


It causes the Cadillac organization to stand out —as one apart. 


It implants the principle that the nearly good is not good 
enough. 


It provokes intolerance of the unworthy and the unfit. 
It induces the craftsman to appreciate his personal responsibility. 


It brings home to him that, like the chain which is no stronger 
than its weakest link, a product is no better than its weakest 
element. He knows that one imperfect part impairs the whole. 


He is inspired by an eagerness to excel. He glows with pride 
as he tells of the part 4e plays. 


For seventeen years the Cadillac Spirit has been manifesting 
itself in the goodness of the Cadillac Car. 


And the goodness of the car, in turn, nourishes that spirit in 
the organization which produces it. 


The Cadillac Spirit could come only with the zealous co-opera- 
tion of those inspired by the same ideal —the production of the 
highest type of motor car—the car worthy to be known as 


Standard of the World. 
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of the city. On returning to the hotel and going to his 
room the guest discovered that his bag was missing. An 
investigation disclosed that a man had followed him into 
the hotel and had probably heard the mention of the 
stranger’s name when he registered. The thief had noted 
the movements of the newly registered guest and the 
handling of the bag. After the out-of-town visitor had 
left to keep his appointment the crook had given the new 
guest’s name and the number of his room to a bell boy with 
a request that his bag be brought to him. This was 
done, and the thief succeeded in getting out of the hotel 
with the guest’s luggage. As a result of this happening 
the hotel was obliged to reimburse their guest to the tune 
of ninety-four dollars. 

This story brought out the fact that many hotels try to 
guard with secrecy the names of the people who register 
with them. At the same time it is important that mistakes 
arising from guests not registering their names legibly shall 
be avoided. In one great system of hotels after the guest 
has registered the room clerk in conversational tone re- 
peats his name and initials, and if the name is at all unusual 
he spells it as if reading from the register to assure the 
correctness of the entry. Next he states the name of the 
town or city from which the guest registers, also the room 
number and the rate per day. While the clerk is doing 
this there is a typist at his elbow operating a billing ma- 
chine. 

This operator writes on his machine in manifold, thus 
making six entries of all the clerk has said. One entry 
starts the guest’s ledger account; another goes to the 
room rack; while still others go to the information rack, 
the floor-clerk’s rack and the controller. The sixth entry 
is delivered to the guest himself before he leaves the desk 
so that he can see that his registry on the hotel books 
is correct. 

Those managements that disapprove of this plan because 
of the possible consequences that may arise from affording 
bystanders an opportunity to learn the name of the new 
arrival adopt a slower process, and about twenty minutes 
after the guest has registered a printed slip is pushed under 
the door of his room giving his name, room rate, and so 
on. This affords the new arrival the same chance to check 
the correctness of his entry on the hotel lists. 

It used to be that when you came to town with a dog in 
your outfit madame had to leave it with the porter, who 
generally kept the animal in the trunk room in the base- 
ment. To-day you may have your pet cared for in an 
elaborately constructed kennel situated on the roof of your 
hotel. If you own an automobile and happen to register at 
one string of hotels in the nation’s metropolis you can take 
your car to a near-by garage owned by this hotel company, 
register your auto just as you would yourself, drive it up a 
ramp to one of the upper floors, where a space is allocated 
to you, then walk down and step into one of the hotel’s 
service cars, which operate at all hours between your hotel 
and this garage. When you want to go riding the next 
morning the service car is waiting to bring you again to 
the garage. This is a great convenience for auto owners 
who drive their own machines. 

For folks who like to wade 
in figures it may be interesting 
to know that in one of our 
larger hotels the daily mail 
that is received is equal to that 
passing through the general 
post office in a town of 10,000 
people. The lost-and-found 
department in such an estab- 
lishment receives and must 
try to return an average of 
fifty articles each day. Ina 
hotel of 2000 or more rooms 
the garbage-incineration plant 
is obliged to handle twenty 
tons of garbage daily, and this 
is accomplished in such a way 
that a visitor walking through 
this department would never 
be able to discover through 
any odor that such a process 
was taking place. A hotel of 
this size will have a big chilled 
room where no less than 5000 
portions of different kinds of 
ice cream and frozen desserts 
are waiting and ready to be 
served. The manager of one 
such hostelry, talking of the 
service the public demands, 
stated that his establishment 
during the last year cashed 
$3,150,000 worth of checks for 
guests and patrons. As an in- 
dication of the care employed 
it need only be mentioned that 
the total loss from bad checks 
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Though the great hotels of the present day dwarf into 
insignificance the popular inns of a generation ago, they 
have managed to maintain a wide-open hospitality that 
includes everything but meeting you at the tavern gate. 
One manager told me that in his house no guest room can 
be checked as O. K. for occupancy before it is equipped 
with twenty-seven separate and distinct articles, including 
pins and safety pins, needles, black and white thread, mis- 
cellaneous buttons, and a memorandum pad on the tele- 
phone. At night when the guest reaches his room ready 
to retire he finds the covers turned back just as mother 
used to do. When he rises, the morning paper has been 
pushed under his door and on it is a slip that reads, 
“‘Good morning.” If the guest wishes to get a shave, 
manicure or haircut, he will find one elevator operating 
from his floor that for the time being carries only male 
guests and has but one destination—the barber shop. 

The two things most important in this business of 
housing and feeding the multitudes are the practice of 
economy and the strict observance of a code of thoughtful 
ethics. Saving must commence in the kitchen. A good 
chef gets $10,000 a year, because he knows a lot of things 
besides just how to cook. He must understand that apple 
cores make good jelly; that two ounces of ground potatoes 
mixed with each quart of dough will produce a bread that 
will keep a week; and a lot of other truths that are vital, 
though elementary. 

The big boss who is generally president of the operating 
company is usually responsible for the character of the 
ethics that prevail. He is paid from $12,000 to $50,000 a 
year. 

The big hotel of the present day is a tremendous business 
undertaking involving millions of expense in its building 
and operation. In no other type of enterprise is the ma- 
chinery so varied and complicated, and so hidden to view. 
As an industry hotel management has more than kept 
pace with the times; and still as a marvel of mechanical 
ingenuity the modern hostelry has yet to impress its real 
virtues on a public who have become quite accustomed to 
such service as would have dazed the monarchs of old. 


Saving of Animal Waste 


OST everyone is familiar with the edible products 
that now come from our food animals. At the pres- 
ent time we consume a lot of parts that were not con- 
sidered suitable to eat a generation ago. At that time 
the only items of value derived from the slaughter of 
cattle, sheep and hogs were pickled meats, hides, lard and 
tallow. All else was discarded. Then came mechanical 
refrigeration, chilled railway cars and iced storehouses in 
the large consuming centers, and such products as hearts, 
sweetbreads, kidneys, livers, brains and oxtails, all of 
which heretofore were considered too perishable to bother 
with, immediately came to possess a value as proper 
human food. 
But science was not yet satisfied, and experiments were 
undertaken to find some use for the tons of animal waste 
the handling and disposal of which was no small problem 


amounted to less than $125, 


Curled Hair, Used for Upholstery, is a Major Product of the Meat«Packing Companies 
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of expense. Some of the offal was buried, but x 
was scattered on the surface of the land in isolate 
to be devoured by animals and birds. At the ver! 
was an insanitary procedure and a nuisance to) 
public and the slaughterhouse owners. 1 

The initial discovery of value in the by-product el 
that the fleshings or trimmings of the hides ((q 
sheep and beef cattle, also the ears and tough sins) 
the legs and other parts of these animals, woul: yy 
first-class glue. This substance is obtained by berg 
cooking the fleshings in huge tanks holding as iy 
ten thousand pounds until all of the glue liquor ry 
obtained. Then it is pumped to the vacuum pa y 
most of the water is evaporated, leaving the glue 4 
similar to that of thick jelly. A part of what remajg 
fleshings after the glue has been boiled out isgy 
plasterers and stucco workers to give strength to jk 
foundations, while the rest of the material is useip; 
ing fertilizer. Glue is also boiled out of bones, 
latter are then dried and ground into a fertilizer | 
bone meal, : 

The glue jelly that is first derived is subjecd| 
rather complicated treatment lasting several da \y 
it finally comes forth in glistening sheets of an am} 
Though all glues are made by practically the sam); 
their finished quality depends largely on the chi 
the raw material from which they are drawn. 
purposes in manufacturing the glue required mus 
a little fat. On the other hand, in a number of 
least trace of oil in the glue ruinsit for the purpose } 

One of the important applications of glue is forni 
papers that are to be tinted in delicate colors. TI: 
boxes in which candy is sold, and much of the pe 
goes on our walls, could not have their beautifuly 
less the material had first been treated with gl 
paper is sized with glue, while the ink rollers in thir 
press are made largely from this same substanee, /j 
present scarcity of wood our furniture makers wid 
asad way were it not for the glue that permits y 
and during the war the nation’s aircraft progré 
have faced a problem if there had not been pler; 
highest-grade glue available for the manufactu) 
propellers, which were made of special woods | 
seven-eighths of an inch thick. 

Then there’s the question of that everyday | 
called sandpaper. Of course it isnot made of sand; 
the abrasive on the surface of the paper is usuall 
garnet, which looks like a fine red sand. Howe 
stout paper that is used in making the finished 1 
covered with a very real film of dissolved glue, wet 
on the front side of the paper as it automaticallynm 
from a great roll. As this sticky paper passes alonii 
shower of crushed garnet is scattered from edge t¥ 
a device that sifts on just the right amount, whil! 
roller presses the abrasive gently into the glue.li 
appear to be a long jump from the great herds of) 
our prairies to the busy worker in a big locomoyé 
who is polishing the heavy metal parts of an engi 
ever, the chain of relationship is quite unbroll’ 
we take into account 
ship between sandp# 
cattle. 


made that glue could?p 
ably extracted fim! 
slaughterhouse wasteilit 
vestigations develope 
that dried blood hai! 
fertilizing value. F?} 
later meats were sup! 
canned on a commer! 
and the research cil 
until to-day practical] 
of any food animal is 
Not only has science tt! 
how to save, but how pi! 
our health by the ecaril# 
ination from the fox si 
of all infected anir/s: 
part of any carcass ill 
to travel far beyondlitl 
ing stage until the |tt 
animal has been insp tel 
passed as fit for hui! 
sumption. 

After a steer is | 
first product is the 
part of which is cor 
the sausage kitchens’ 
isneeded to supply thi® 
for German blutwurs)!™ 
sausage. Next the }i 
skinned and the hii) 
horns are cut off. 
this the skull is split 22! 
the brain carefully 
and sent on its way the! 

(Continued on Pa)!” 
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he great artists 
_now make Pathé records 
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| 8 Great Records 


| 1440—Rigoletto (La Donna e Mobile) 

_ Tito Schipa 

580 —Thais (Scene du Miroir) 

Faust (Le Roi de Thule) 

Yvonne Gall 

!124— Angel's Serenade 

_ Claudia Muzio 

;08— Romeo and Juliet (Cavatine) 
Lucien Muratore 


Get a Pathé Record of your favorite song sung 
by a world-famous artist. You'll recognize the 
~ artist as well as the song. athé Records are 
_ artist ll as tl g. Pathé Record 
gs 4 ~) personal records. They bring you the singer as 
peak 67 
/—Owell as the song. 


64--Liebestraum, Piano Solo 
I Love Thee, Piano Solo 


, Rudolph Ganz 
€253—Faust (The Calf of Gold) 


Le Nozze di Figaro (The Air 
of Figaro) 


Adamo Didur 
;16—Roses of Picardy 
| Smilin’ Through 
Jacques Thibaud 
; »22—Christ in Flanders 
Waiting 
Paul Althouse 
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/A PHONOGRAPH (S-] cece 
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Tone and durability 


The famous, Pathé Sapphire Reproducer en- 
_ sures both. "Its finely polished” ball, gliding 
_ ovet the record, brings out every detail of 
tone, and at the same time reduces wear to 
_ an imperceptible minimum. 


_ PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
EUGENE A. WIDMANN, Pres. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
London, Eng. Toronto, Can. 
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Kissing 

HE kiss is a form of salutation employed to 
[Nexores affection and transmit germs. In 

France men kiss one another, and fat gen- 
erals who pin decorations on the bosoms of heroic privates 
add a kiss for good measure or as a final test of fortitude. 
The all-buck kiss does not flourish in America, how- 
ever, and our army regulations forbid cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

Women kiss one another, but the demonstration is 
usually devoid of enthusiasm and impresses one as an 
inexcusable waste of raw material. 

Some women kiss dogs. I once sat in a street car across 
the aisle from an overdressed matron who held a little 
dog in her lap. Occasionally she kissed it on the nose. 
At the next stop her husband got on the car and after a 
casual glance at his face I understood and approved her 
choice. But I still felt sorry for the dog. 

Mothers and childless women possessed of the mother 
instinct enjoy kissing babies on the back of the neck. 
Women who lack the mother instinct, and men who lack 
the instinct that prompts regular fellows to pity the help- 
less, enjoy kissing babies on the mouth. When a young 
mother brings her darling downtown and is waylaid by 
an ancient bachelor who removes a strong cigar from his 
mouth and pushes his unfumigated mustache into baby’s 
face, and again by a sharp-faced and unmarried female 
who coughs gently into her handkerchief and then presses 
her hard lips against baby’s outraged countenance, she 
may smile and accept their compliments, but in her mother 
heart is a wild and very commendable impulse to indulge 
in homicide. Babies are kissed for the same reason that 
Belgium was invaded. They lack the strength to repel 
advances. 

Kissing is an art, not an instinct. Like golf and pro- 
fanity, it has a technic that may be acquired only through 
practice. Those young enough to appreciate a kiss usually 
make a mess of it. I yet remember the thrill that shook 
me when first I kissed my first sweetheart. She was red- 
headed and I had just put on long pants. I aimed at her 
mouth and kissed her under the left ear. In later years 
my batting eye improved, but repetition seldom has the 
zest of a first performance. 

In the kiss of courtship there is the flavor of forbidden 
fruit. It is a flavor that does not long survive benefit of 
clergy, and one may say that the honeymoon is at an end 
when a kiss has lost its kick. 

The connubial kiss may mean much or little. Wives kiss 
husbands as the first step in negotiations for the price of 
a new hat, or because they have been thinking of old 
sweethearts and feel conscience-stricken, or have seen 
a perfectly good husband die in the movies, or because 
they suspect him of having taken a little drink of something 
that is technically obsolete. Some of them, it may be, are 
actuated by a pure and holy love, but the more I learn of 
men the more I doubt this. At any rate, the husband of 
long standing who receives a voluntary kiss wonders what 
it is all about, but, being a husband of long standing, knows 
the futility of asking questions. 

In sad story books the husband’s love grows cold, but 
in real life he kisses his wife about as often as she will 
stand for it—and he enjoys it more than she does, for she 
gets the relayed flavor of a French brier. 

The endurance-test movie kiss, popularly known as a 
clinch, is not properly a kiss but a form of adhesion closely 
resembling vulcanizing. 


Conscience 


ONSCIENCE is the inner voice that warns us not to 

do it and later nags at us because we did. Before 
the event it is frequently difficult to distinguish be- 
tween conscience and cowardice; after the event it is 
equally difficult to distinguish between conscience and the 
fear of being found out. 

The dog has a conscience. When he has done wrong he 
carries his tail at half-mast and has the sneaking appear- 
ance of one who is experimenting in home fermenting. His 
exaggerated humility is not due entirely to repentance, 
however. He is thinking of the punishment he has 
earned, This teaches us that dogs are closely related to 
men. 

Remorse makes a sorry bedfellow. It should be endured 
for a season and then kicked out into the cold. 

When one is approaching a spread rail conscience does 
well to stand on the track and yell until it is red in the 
face. Laws are not made to punish criminals, but to pre- 
vent crime. A conscience that will serve as a general alarm 
before the catastrophe should be encouraged and given 
every opportunity to acquire an interest in the business. 
But it should not be too chatty after the beans are spilled. 
The conscience that pokes its finger into a sore spot and 


begins one of these I-told-you-so post-mortem discussions 
should be pulled out by the roots and choked into respect 
for good manners. When a man has exhausted his vocabu- 
lary in an effort to tell himself how many kinds of an ass 
he has been none but an ill-bred conscience would call for 


an encore. 

Remorse saps vitality. If one has done an evil thing he 
should repent bitterly for as long a time as his system can 
stand the strain, and then he should tear the record out 
of the book and forget it, else he will expend in grief over 
one wrong thing sufficient energy to accomplish a number 
of good things. 

One should forgive himself. Never yet were matters 
mended by the bearing of a grudge. How can one respect 
himself until he has forgiven himself? And how shall he 
keep his future unspotted if he be without self-respect? 

In a free country each man is the keeper of his own 
conscience. There are many dear folk who accept the 
teaching that one is his brother’s keeper, and then assume 
that one is also the keeper of his brother’s conscience. A 
conscience is personal property, however, and each man 
is free to train his own, to use it as a storm signal or to use 
it as an alibi. 


The Car 


HERE are two reasons why every family needs an 

automobile: First, because the neighbors have one; 
second, because universal use of automobiles encourages 
the invention of a substitute for gasoline. 

The first automobile one owns may be a proud monster 
with twelve lungs, or a modest thing of tin and squeaks. 
In either case it is christened The Car and becomes the 
shrine of family worship. To mother it remains The Car 
through succeeding years, but within three months the 
boys are calling it the old boat, and dad refers to it casuaily 
as the jit. 

Maintaining a car is expensive. There is first of all the 
fixed overhead charge to pay the interest on the mortgage 
put on the house when the car was bought. The next 
important item is gasoline, but this is not a fixed charge. 
When the members of the family have an attack of economy 
and walk the three blocks to the grocery instead of riding, 
the charge is less. When an oil magnate comes to figure 
up his income tax the charge is more. The charge for tires 
is the sport of circumstance. Any good tire will run five 
thousand miles in an advertisement. Its performance on 
the road depends on the prevalence of rusty nails and 
broken glass and the distance the wheels slide when the 
brakes are applied. 

A puncture may be mended in a few minutes, but since 
the use of a car promotes laziness the driver is frequently 
tempted to come in on a flat rather than get out in the 
sun to make repairs. When a flat tire has been pounded 
over several miles of country road the flatness becomes 
contagious, and affects dad’s pocketbook in the same 
manner, 

Temperamental tires may indulge in a practice known 
as the blow-out. A blow-out is easily recognized. It be- 
gins with a sharp report, which is quickly followed by a 
hissing sound and profanity. The profanity comes from 
a point just back of the steering wheel. 

After a few months of docile service a car will develop 
symptoms. 

It continues to perform, but it is clear that its mind is 
not on the job. One suspects it of dreaming about univer- 
sal brotherhood and queer economic theories. At any rate 
its conduct is suspiciously like sabotage, and the guilty 
capitalist who owns it is driven to a public garage for 
expert advice. At the garage a mechanic covered with 
grease and an air of infallibility makes indefinite remarks 
about wear in the differential and excess of carbon, and 
puts the car in dry dock. The bill for his services is not 
indefinite, and after paying it one understands why 
America has one-half of the world’s diamonds. 

When one buys his first car he resolves not to drive 
faster than twenty miles an hour. The resolve holds good 
until one learns to steer. After that his conversation is 
enlivened with tales of what she did at certain times and 
places when he stepped on ’er. Speeding is a nuisance, 
and there are few cities in which one is permitted to drive 
at a speed more than double the limit fixed by ordinance. 
The pace of a car may be increased by feeding more gaso- 
line, but the maximum of speed is seldom attained without 
the use of rye or a similar accelerator. - 

One cannot judge the extent of a man’s wealth by the 


kind of car he buys, but. if the wealth came easy and quick - 


one can judge how long it will last by the number of ears 
he buys. 


Americanism 


T ISN’T necessary to know a man’s 
you have acquaintance with his q 


he asserts that all men are rascals and { 
is entitled to what he can get you know him a 
though you had felt his hand in your pocket. 
faith in the decency of humanity and despises : 
do not keep their word you need not hesitate to{ 
with your goods. When you know a man’s ideals 
forecast his actions. | 

America is having a season of hysteria. Men ui 
more than they think, fear much more than the 
and talk much more than they should. A disp\ 
statement is so rare as to seem an oracle. Gry 
epithets and imprecations without measuring thei 
and condemn without hearing the evidence. }j 
choppy sea in a squall and all our lashing serve 
kick up a froth. We have known and trusted oni, 
for a long time. Why become suspicious now? 
changed many things, but it did not change , 
ideals. When we buckled on our guns we hated ary 
a sneak and a liar. Our guns are rusting now,\ 
standards of conduct are not. We may have an 
this thing psychic sharps call a reaction, but the 
has not made us love one who prowls in the nig), 

Years ago I was one of a number of men who pd 
of hay in a warehouse near the water front in San Fx 
The bales were arranged in steps leading to the jig 
the walls. It was enjoyable work, very like a g; 
lent itself easily to contests of speed or dexterit; 

In the gang of men were several aliens, and twof} 
a lean blond Swede and a squat Greek with the i 
giant, collided near the door of the warehouse. E}y 
passed between them, and then that vile phré\y 
means only the superlative of insult to invite be 

Men were leaping down or up the steps of hay, ig 
whistling, panting. The challenge was a blight): 
motion and stifle sound. So still! Men stoop 
breathless, waiting. 7 

The Swede stood lightly on the balls of his feet, ov 
in that elastic poise perfected inside of roped squas,’ 
loose at his side. 

If the Greek had rushed, with or without skill fie 
about would have kept their distance, glad to %% 
casual treat of an exhibition in fisticuffs. Ne 
partisans. The Greek did not rush. Very «ll 
reached into his pocket and brought out a knife. st 
every American in the building was a partisan. i 
became a roar of consternation and wrath. T (6 
ventured a frightened glance to either side, él! 
quickly than he had drawn the knife thrust it alin 
his pocket. The incident was closed. 

This chatter of fear concerning the terrible thy 
are preparing for America does not shake myiil 
Americans. I think I know the breed—in sadd i 
timber, in factory, at the desk—and I know the, |i 
of daylight and a fair fight. They do not prowl ins}i0 
fashion strange devices to destroy when they aresa ys 

It may be that changes will come in the for 0 
industrial and political life, but none will be wrou)tl 
cover of darkness. The alien whose poor mind (all 
conquest by destruction may start something il 
evitably he will end where all men end who drei 
easy way to acquire that which they are unwillin (0? 

Once their knives are drawn, the voice of eve tt 
American is raised against them. The ballot bos! 
spectacular weapon, but it is the accepted standai0lf 
sportsmanship in America, and it pleases Amerii 


The Wife q 


pes is advice to young men about to be marrie¢ B 
woman has the instincts of a mother. She: 
coddle something. If she is denied children she ll 
man. If her man is absorbed in the game of ge 
frequently unconscious of her existence she will 
charity or a little woolly dog. She will in any ie 
something on which to lavish the mother love |# 
part of her nature. 
The henpecked husband is a creature of chea 
Like the officious mother-in-law, he exists on) ! 
imagination of the fun makers. 
At times your bride will think you a hero. *! 
times she will think you a small boy. At all times 
make an effort to mother you. If you accept on 
service she will render another. You will learn |® 
coddling and will feel abused if you are not wal? 
In the end you will become as helpless as a pulil 
and she who was your wife and partner will fall 
high state and become a sublimated valet. 
And the advice is, don’t be a child—or eve 
woolly dog. 


r brains. A man who spends his 
hn useful work gets from his work 
i> besides the silver of his daily 
rk is enjoyable and beautiful, and 
1have worked know this. Fatigue 
liws effort is the reward that an- 
question of the day: ‘‘ What have 
tearn life?” ; 
: the greatest thing in the world— 
an love, greater than death—but 
uy of the scheme is all gummed up 
ticial selfish grief. Work is a prod- 
ine and energy, and time is the 
-' death. Death is the last reward 
is lived. 
jl rewards for work performed are 
xy a hundred foolish afflictions 
ciety suffers to-day. Most of these 
appear if men would work. Most 
| which now affect the workers of a 
sn would disappear if men who 
¢ld learn the real reward of effort. 
ay laborers or mechanics or pro- 
nen carry with them the realiza- 
{ their work is something more 
rans of obtaining cash with which 
ie things essential to their lives. 
‘who works:is bound by an obliga- 
her than his contract with his em- 
€ is bound by his debt for life 


any men realize this obligation. 
rn discover that they must buy 
t to live with the coin of sweat 
| continue to side-step the obliga- 
lslivering a day’s work in return 
wages. 
| Out for the Coin 
,lution of labor’s troubles rests 
,; It is not expressed by strikes 
yotage or by shiftlessness or by 
40n of work. When labor realizes 
rentment and happiness and a full 
erive only from work performed, 
(2 will be no more strikes, no more 
idleness and no more petty bick- 
‘ose sole result is discontent and 
- Labor has sought to apply the 
‘numbers and the strength that 
om union to overcoming the real 
'ed wrongs which it suffers. The 
vacteristic of too many business 
ian aversion for work; the second 
ful of sounding words with which 
‘ify as leaders of groups of men 
2 honest energy to invest. The 
(a is honest and it is a good idea 
ve of the fact that many employ- 
not played the game. 
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SWEAT OR DIE 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


It is a fact that many employers have 
not played the game. They too have been 
out for the coin, and for many years the 
war between labor and capital has been a 
sorry factor in our national life. The courts 
of the United States, which nominally offer 
redress, are often turgid pools of inertia 
presided over by paid officials of the state 
who have neither ambition nor ability to 
sense the ethical solution of the problems 
which are brought before them. To these 
courts cases are submitted by many law- 
yers whose first interest is their fee, Justice 
too often rides on a slow train which is de- 
toured via Ignorance and Laziness. 

No matter what the immigrant may be, 
when he arrives in the United States his 
mind is a field of fuel for the torch of 
rhetoric. Selfishness is a characteristic 
common to mankind. The immigrant re- 
acts instantly to any idea which can be 
presented to him. If he is cold and if he is 
hungry quite often he does not look for 
the solution to his troubles beyond the 
philosophy which is fed to him by one of 
the verbal torches of his labor union. No 
matter what error may exist, he readily 
adopts whatever course of action is sug- 
gested to him. F 

Attempts to curb the activities of labor’s 


’ advisers are met with the cry from labor that 


liberty is being done to death. Liberty has 
become license. As a matter of fact there is 
no such thing as liberty absolute. An in- 
dividual’s ambition must be governed first 
by consideration for his fellow men and 
ever by Nature’s laws. 

Just as oxygen and hydrogen must unite 
to create water, so must the farm laborers, 
the workers in the flour mills and the agents 
of transportation unite to bring flour to 
our table. Interruption anywhere along the 
line delays delivery of the final product. 
Relief from the results of our blindness and 
our errors has been sought in government 
and in law. We have invested authority in 
national officials, in employees of the sev- 
eral states and in municipal hirelings. We 
have a complex machine of government 
whose output is negligible compared with 
what it might be if the agents of govern- 
ment realized their obligation and acted 
for the best interests of the people in whose 
service they are employed. The code books 
are a jumble of complex laws. Directness 
and simplicity are lost. 

In our National Government we have 
a President, his Cabinet, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The Capitol is 


~eluttered up with departments and bureaus 


and commissions, and whatever may be the 


potential total of talent available, the ap- 
plication of that talent to the people’s in- 
terest is marked by astriking lack of results. 

There are a dozen men at the head of 
as many corporations in the United States 
who could organize a government for the 
country whose functioning would make our 
existing products of government look like a 
disastrous year in Mexico. The professional 
politician is a parasite. He gives nothing 
for what he gets. His first thought is the 
vote of to-morrow which shall sustain the 
questionable industry from which he de- 
rives three squares a day. He is a cheap 
grafter full of promises before he is elected. 
He cannot realize his obligation to the 
people who have elected him. He does not 
realize that he is a servant. His mouth is 
full of words, but in his heart the pulse of 
ambition surges with selfishness. He is a 
product of our system of government and 
our national carelessness. There are indi- 
viduals in politics who have ambition to 
work, but their efforts are drowned in a sea 
of government, 


The Price of Life and Happiness 


The first need in the government of the 
United States is a first-class business man 
for President and a group of assistants 
such as any first-class business man would 
surround himself with. 

If the United States had let a contract 
for the European war we could have saved 
ten billion dollars, and in all probability we 
could have enjoyed more tangible results 
instead of having to flinch under the whip 
of memory. The principal results of the 
war seem to have been a painful education 
in extravagance which we call the high cost 
of living. Aman whose life and property are 
subject to the commands of his military 
superior is careless of minor details of his 
day. We have seen a lull in the European 
emergency, but we have not returned to 
economic conditions which existed prior to 
the war. The reason is that nearly every 
man who has work or property to sell joins 
in a general scheme which upholds the 
price index of the thing he has for sale. 

Food is the first essential of life, and food 
is the product of land and sweat. The 
capital of the United States consists approx- 
imately of twenty million potential man- 
days’ energy per day, plus a field of effort. 
Without the other each would have a zero 
value. The farmer’s life is legitimate. We 
cannot each morning go to Brazil for our 
coffee, to Vermont for our maple syrup, to 
Minnesota for our flour, and to the ham 
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zone for our ham and eggs. Some agency 
of transportation can thereby function in a 
legitimate manner. Wheat cannot be eaten 
with convenience in its raw state. The 
flour mill is a legitimate enterprise. Food is 
perishable. Industries engaged in the pres- 
ervation of food products are legitimate 
industries. The corner grocery cannot 
handle trainloads of foodstuffs. Some in- 
termediate agents equipped to overcome 
this problem of quantity distribution are 
legitimate. But the man who operates in 
a one-room office on a hundred-dollar in- 
vestment, tying up a grain field with an 
option which can be sustained in our courts, 
is a grafter. Conscientious government by 
business men would kill him off. Business 
men in government would examine the ac- 
tivities of every industry connected with 
the production, the transportation and the 
distribution of the necessities of life, and 
business men who could prove that they 
were‘performing legitimate service would be 
licensed. The others would be eliminated. 

A ballot is a memorandum of political 
advice. Before a citizen of the United 
States could vote under a business govern- 
ment he would have to prove that he was 
capable of comprehending the issues before 
him. Then he would be compelled to ex- 
press his opinion by voting. There is little 
difference between the harm done by selling 
your vote and that accomplished by neg- 
lecting to vote. Intelligent government 
would be on the job three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

The United States is a good place to live 
in, but a business administration could im- 
prove it a million per cent. The people of 
the United States have a lot to learn. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher, but unfortu- 
nately experience dies with the individual. 
We persist in neglecting to take advantage 
of the knowledge which can be gained from 
other men’s experiments and other men’s 
mistakes. With our own hands we must 
pick up a live wire before we can appreciate 
the kick that can exist in unseen forces. 

There is salvation in the fact that the 
moral instinct exists in every man. With it 
is an ambition for the good things of life. 
Work is the one agency through which 
these things may be enjoyed. Work will 
buy life and happiness. 

On the day that all men sense the moral 
obligation which \demands that they shall 
pay in honest useful work the price of life 
they will know contentment. An appro- 
priate expenditure of brain or muscle is the 
price of life. There is no honest alternative. 
Sweat or die. 


SOME NOTES ON AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENT 
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‘between the wholesaler and ‘the 
re unduly large, or increase, it is 
> the farmer’s detriment. For in- 
s the price of his wheat in normal 
nade in Liverpool any increase in 
comes out of the farmer’s price. 
_ as the wholesale butter price is 
‘the import of Danish butter into 
k, any increase in the numbers or 
etween our farmer and the whole- 
or comes to a considerable degree 
efarmer. . 
datum point of determining prices 
wholesaler, the accretion by the 
for distribution from that point 
to the consumer’s door will not 
» farmer, but does affect the con- 
‘hen competition decreasesthrough 
the consumer pays the added 
these trades. 
3 of the cost of our distribution 
nade by the Food Administration 
\e war, established two prime con- 
The first is that the margins be- 
ir farmers and the wholesaler in 
ties—other than grain in some 
—are, even in normal times, the 
‘any civilized state—fully twenty- 
ent higher than in most European 
. The expensiveness of our chain 
bution in most commodities in 
mes, as peepee’ with Continental 
,is due partly to the wide distances 
ducing areas from the dominating 
ig areas, but there are other con- 
causes that can be remedied. 


AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


(Continued from Page 4) 


In Europe the great public markets in 
the cities bring farmer and consumer closely 
together in many commodities, but in the 
United States the bulk of products are too 
far afield for this. The farmer must market 
through a long chain of manufacturers, 
brokers, jobbers and wholesalers with or 
without their own distribution system, who 
must establish a clientéle of direct retail- 
ers; and thus public markets, except in 
special locations and in comparatively few 
commodities, have not been successful. 
Another major factor in our costs of distri- 
bution is the increasing demand for expen- 
sive service by our consumers. There are 
many other factors that bear on the prob- 
lem and the economic results of our system 
which are discussed, together with some 
suggestion of remedy, later on. 

The second result of these studies was to 
show the great widening of this margin 
during the war. During the year of the 
Food Administration in active restraint on 
this margin there was an advance of six 
points in the wholesale index while the 
farmer’s index moved up twenty-five points. 
Both before and after that period the two 
indexes moved up together. The same can 
be said of the margins between the whole- 
saler and the consumer. Taking the period 
of the war as a whole, the margin between 
the farmer and consumer has widened out 
to an extravagant degree. 

_A good instance of a movement in mar- 
gins is shown in flour in 1917. The farm- 
er’s average return for wheat of the 1916 


harvest, as shown by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, was about $1.42. As about four 
and one-half bushels of wheat are required 
to make a barrel of flour, the farmer’s share 
of the receipts from this harvest was about 
$6.40 per barrel. In 1917, before the Food 
Administration came into being, flour rose 
to $17.50 per barrel to the consumer, or, at 
that time, a margin of eleven dollars per 
barrel. During the administration the 
farmer received an average of about two 
dollars for wheat at the farm, or about nine 
dollars out of a barrel of flour. The con- 
sumer paid $12.50, the margin being about 
$3.50 per barrel. This increase in margins 
shows vividly in the higher-priced foods; 
for instance, pork products. If we take 
hogs at the railway station over the great 
hog states contiguous to Chicago as a basis, 


we find: SIX MONTHS 
Fes SS PES Ck 
1914 1919 1920 
Price of hogs in principal 


states per 100 pounds $ 7.45 $16.27 $15.37 
Price of cured products 

to consumer from 100 

pounds hogs .... 18.97 37.33 37.71 
Margin between farmer 

and consumer. . . . 11.52 21.06 22.34 


Thus, while the farmer has gained about 
$7.92 in his price, the margin has increased 
by $10.82 to the consumer, and inciden- 
tally, during the last year since food-control 
restraints were removed, the consumer has 
paid thirty cents more while the farmer got 


ninety cents less. These instances could 
be greatly multiplied. 

It is unfortunate that our national statis- 
tics do not permit a complete analysis of 
the distribution of margin between all the 
various groups in the chain between the 
farmer and consumer in different commodi- 
ties. It would be helpful if we could take 
thefarmers, railways, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, and determine what 
proportion each receives, 

These margins between farmer and con- 
sumer are made up of a necessary chain of 
charges for transport, storage, manufacture 
and distribution. The great majority of 
citizens who are engaged in the processes 
that go to make up this portion of food costs 
are employed in an obviously essential eco- 
nomic function and they do not approach 
it in a spirit of criminality, but as a very 
necessary, proper and honorable function. 
They have since the European war began 
rather overenjoyed the result of economic 
forces that were not of their own creation. 
That a considerable margin is necessary to 
cover the legitimate costs of and profits on 
distribution is obvious. The only direction 
of inquiry is how they can be legitimately 
minimized. 

These margins, starting from the unduly 
high expense of a faulty system, have in- 
creased not only legitimately, due to in- 
creased transportation, labor, rent, taxes, 
and increased interest upon the large capital 
required, but they have except during the 
period of control increased unduly beyond 
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these necessities. There are two general 
characteristics of this margin that are of 
some interest. In the first instance, all of 
the transport, storage, manufacture and 
handling is conducted upon a basis of cost 
plus either fixed returns or, as is more 
usually the case, a percentage of profit upon 
the whole cost of operation. Any distribut- 
ing agency ceases to operate when it does 
not secure costs and a profit. Consequently, 
all these links put up a resistance to a cur- 
tailment of the margin which the farmer is 
unable, except by absolute exhaustion, to 
do against reduction of his price levels. If 
rapid falls in food prices occur, the farmer, 
at least in the first instance, has to stand 
most of the fall because he cannot quit. 
The farmer’s costs of production relate to 
a period long prior to the fall. Thus, if 
wages are due to fall as a result of a fall in 
food prices the farmer is always selling on 
the old basis of his costs. The farmer has 
but one turnover in the year. The middle- 
man has several, and can thus adjust him- 
self quickly. 

Second, the custom of many of these 
businesses is to operate upon a percentage 
of profit on the value of the commodities 
handled, even after deducting all their in- 
creased costs, interest or other charges. 
When we have rising prices, therefore, a 
doubling of prices, for instance, tends to 
double profits on the same volume of com- 
modities handled. In a rising market com- 
petitive pressures are much diminished and 
the dealer can assess his own profits to 
greater degree than usual. While the 
packers make a profit of, say, two cents on 
the dollar value of commodities, it repre- 
sents double the profit per pound over pre- 
war, even after allowing such items as 
interest on the larger capital involved. 


Reduction of the Margins 


Aside from the necessary rise in the mar- 
gin that has grown out of the rise in cost of 
labor, rent, and so on, from inflation and 
world shortage, there are some causes 
which have accumulated to increase the 
margins between the farmer and the whole- 
saler and the wholesaler and consumer that 
could be greatly mitigated. 

BETTER TAX DISTRIBUTION. During 
the year, in order to restrain wild greed 
and profiteering in the then existing unlim- 
ited demand, margins between purchase and 
sale in the different manufacturing and 
handling trades were fixed in all the great 
commodities—iron, steel, cement, lumber, 
coal and foodstuffs. The first task of the 
war was to secure production, and the mar- 
gins were therefore fixed at such breadth as 
would allow the smaller high-cost manu- 
facturer and the smaller dealer to live. 
Otherwise the smaller competitors would 
haye been extinguished, production would 
have been lost, and, worse yet, the larger 
low-cost operator would have been left 
with much inflated monopoly. The excess- 
profits tax was levied as a sequent correc- 
tive to this necessary first step, so as to 
take the undue profits of the large producer 
back to the public. It was a wise war meas- 
ure, but the moment restraints on profits 
were taken off.and there was a free and 
rising market ahead, the tax was added 
to prices by all the participants and passed 
on to the consumer, or deducted from the 
farmer when world levels crowded his 
prices down. It should have been repealed 
at the time the controls were abandoned, 
but our legislatures have been busy with 
other things, and in the meanwhile in food 
it not only increases the margin between 
the farmer and the consumer but tends, as 
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stated above, to come out of the farmer to 
a large degree. It has other vicious results 
in that it stimulates dealers and manufac- 
turers to speculate their profits away in 
unsound business, rather than to pay them 
to the Government. It does sound well to 
tax the great manufacturers,.but to make 
them the agency to collect taxes from the 
population is not altogether sound gov- 
ernment. 

It is a very important tax to the Govern- 
ment, bringing as it does over a billion a 
year, and a place to put this load is not to 
be found easily. 

The income tax does not have so malign 
an effect, for it comes to a great extent from 
the individual and not from business. The 
present method of income tax, however, 
has some weaknesses. The same levy is 
made upon earned incomes as upon those 
that are unearned. The tax on earned 
incomes tends in certain cases to be passed 
on to the consumer or deducted from the 
farmer, and, besides, it is not just that a 
family living by giving productive service 
to the community should pay the same as 
a family that contributes nothing by way 
of effort. A stiff tax on these latter might 
send them to work, and certainly induces 
economy. Moreover, the earner of income 
must provide for old age and dependents 
while the unearned-income taxpayer has 
this already. Altogether, it would seem the 
part of wisdom at least to increase the in- 
come tax on the larger unearned income 
and decrease it on the earners. It is argued 
that this drives great incomes to evasion by 
investment in tax-free securities, which is 
probably true. We need more comparative 
figures than the Treasury statistics yet 
show to answer this point. In any event, 
relief to the earner would free his savings to 
invest in taxable securities, and we need of 
all things to stimulate the initiative of the 
saver. Income taxes, except when too high 
on earned incomes, do not destroy initia- 
tive, and every other government has, in 
taxing, recognized the essential difference 
between earned and unearnedincomes. This 
distinction would generally relieve the 
range of smaller incomes, for they are 
mostly earned. 

The inheritance-tax field has not been 
fully exploited as yet. It cannot be de- 
ducted from either farmer or consumer, it 
does not affect the cost of living, it does not 
destroy initiative in the individual if it 
leaves large and proper residues for de- 
pendents. It does redistribute overswollen 
fortunes. It does make for equality of 
opportunity by freeing from the dead hand 
control of our tools of production. It re- 
duces extravagance in the next generation 
and sends them to constructive service. 
It has a theoretic economic objection of 
being a dispersal of capital into income 
at the hands of the Government, but so 
long as the Government spends an equal 
amount on redemption of the debt or pro- 
ductive works even this argument no longer 
stands. ; 

We may need to come to some sort of 
increased consumption taxes in order to 
lift that part of excess profits and tax on 
earned income that cannot be very properly 
placed elsewhere. When it comes it should 
lie on other commodities than food, except 
perhaps sugar, one-half of which is a luxury 
consumption. The ideal would be for it to 
be levied wholly on nonessentials in order 
that it should be a burden on luxury and 
not on necessity. This is no doubt difficult 
to classify. Jewelry and furs are easy to 
class, but where necessity leaves off and 
luxury begins in trousers is more difficult 
to determine. 


‘and consumer. 
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It requires no lengthy economic or moral 
argument as a platform for denunciation of 
all waste and useless expenditure. Some 
sane medium is ‘needed between comfort 
and luxury. Failing definition, and objec- 
tion to blue laws, the theme must be taken 
into the area of moral virtues and become 
a proper subject for the spiritual stimula- 
tions of the church. There is a psychology 
in luxury wherein we all buy high-priced 
things because they are high-priced, not 
because they add comfort—and this has 
contributed also to our high cost of living— 
for those who do it drive up prices on those 
who try to avoid it. From an economic 
point of view the only recipe is taxation as 
a device to make it expensive. 

More constructive than increasing taxes 
is to take a holiday on governmental ex- 
penditures and relieve the taxpayer gener- 
ally. If we could stave off a lot of expensive 
suggestions for a few years and secure 
more efficiency in what we must spend, our 
people could get ahead with the process of 
earning something to tax. It would at least 
be comforting to this great farming and 
business community. 

BETTER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 
There is a great weakness in our present 
railway situation bearing upon the farmer 
Everyone knows of the 
annual shortage of cars during the crop- 
moving season. Few people, however, ap- 
preciate that this shortage of cars often 
amounts to a stricture in the free flow of 
commodities from the farmer to the con- 
sumer. The result is that the farmer, in 
order to sell his produce, often unknown to 
himself makes a sacrifice in price in local 
glut. The consumer is compelled at the 
other end to pay an increased price for 
foodstuffs due to the shortage in move- 
ment. The constant fluctuations in our 
grain exchanges locally or generally from 
this cause are matters of public record al- 
most monthly. On one occasion a study 
was made under my administration into the 
effect of car shortage in the transportation 
of potatoes, and we could demonstrate by 
chart and figure that the margin between 
the farmer and the consumer broadened 
100 per cent in periods of car shortage. Nor 
did the middleman make this whole margin 
of profit, because he was subjected to un- 
usual losses and destruction, and took un- 
usual risks in awaiting a market. The same 
phenomenon was proved in a large way at 
time of acute shortage of movement in corn 
and other grain. 

The usual remedy for this situation is 
insistence that the railways shall provide 
ample rolling stock, trackage and terminals 
to take care of the annual peak load. We 
have fallen far behind in the provision of 
even normal railway equipment during the 
war, and an additional 500,000 cars and 
locomotives are no doubt needed. Above 
a certain point, however, this imposes upon 
the railways a great investment in equip- 
ment for use during a comparatively short 
period of the year when many commodities 
synchronize to make the peak movement. 
The railways naturally wish to spread the 
movement over a longer period. The burden 
of equipment for short-time use will prob- 
ably prevent their ever being able to take 
entire care of the annual delays in transport 
and stricture in market, although these can 
be greatly minimized. 

There is possible help in handling the 
peak load by improving the waterways 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic sea- 
board by way of the St. Lawrence River, so 
as to pass full seagoing cargoes. It has 
already been determined that the project 
is entirely feasible, and at comparatively 
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moderate cost. The result wouk, 

every port on the Great Lakes \ 
Fifteen states contiguous to } 
could find an outlet for a port) 


‘annual surplus quickly and m 


to the overseas markets than ‘ 
congested Eastern trunk rai’ 
would contribute materially to 
effectual stricture in the free y 
farmer’s commodities to the ey, 
Of far greater importance, jy 
the fact that the costs of tra 
from the Lake ports to Eurory 
greatly diminished, and this tn 
cost would go directly into t) 
pockets. It is my belief that the 
ing here of five or six cents ab. 
transportation of grain. Althc} 
paratively small proportion ¢9 
grain production flows to Euro, | 
that the economic lift on this mp 
would raise the price of the tt 
production by the amount say) j 
portation of this portion of it. j¢ 
export wheat, rye and barlaeey 
corn—usually hogs—in Chicagh| 
times is the Liverpool price, lawl 
tion and other charges, and if 5) 
the transport in a free market 
should get the difference. Lg 
Not only should there be giit 
to the agricultural population Ij 
be a real benefit to our railwayjip 
them a better average load °th 
cost of maintaining the surplu'g 
and personnel necessary to !y 
peak load during the fall mons, 
been computed that the capit's 
rolling stock alone would pay fi ti 
cost of this waterway improver 
comparatively few years. Theia 
becomes of national importani in 
employment for the great naticil 
tile fleet that we have created. 
Another factor in transportapn 
upon the problem of marketinis' 
trol by food manufacturing anm 
concerns of refrigeration and «a 
types of cars. This special yn 
grown up largely because, owin)0: 
changes in regional occupatic f 
cars over different parts of thebu 
one railway wished to provil § 
special cars and service for uti 
come its way only part of thevei 
result has been to force the buiing 
domination by certain concerniyh 
trol many of the cars and stifle'e 
tition. Much the same resultha 
attained by special groups inca! 
stockyards and, in some cases, |¢l 
Where such formal or informa noi 
grow up, they are public utiliti a 
farmer is to have a free marketht 
be replaced by constructive pilie 
A Free MARKET. Every im? 
free marketing of produce eith gi 
cial privileges or increases theisi 
the farmer must pay for in diins 
turns. We have some commotié 
manufacture has grown into su (tll 
these units exert such an influer?t! 
consciously or unconsciouslyali 
price levels of the farmer’s proitt, 
a few concerns have the duty 
turing and storing the seasonales 
a single commodity they natuilly 
prices during the heavy-produi0l 
and increase them in the shori(d 
method of diminishing their ik: 
creasing profits. Moreover, thr? 
is often to sell the minor por)! ! 
product that goes for export alii 
the domestic price in order to 5p! 
without depressing local price ! 
(Continued on Page }) 


(Continued from Page 46) 
ld to conspire, for there can be per- 
‘oincident action to meet the same 
ie currents. Such coincidence has 
reater possibilities of general influ- 
th a few concerns in the field than 
were many. i 
experience gained in the Food Ad- 
ation on these problems during the 
| to the feeling, expressed at that 
iat such business should be confined 
ine of activity, just as we have had 
ne our railways, banks and insur- 
mpanies. This is useful to prevent 
: being placed upon the profits of 
sive products when engaged in sti- 
competition, through selling below 
some other item. Even this restric- 
xy not prove to be sufficient protec- 
free market by free competition. 
not a believer in nationalization as 
tion to this form of domination, but 
believer in regulation, if it should 


\ecessary. If experience proves we 
go to regulation, it is my belief that 
.d be confined to overswollen units 
't the point of departure should not 
mount of capital employed but the 
ion of a given commodity that is 
‘ed. The point of departure must 
| upon the special commodity and 
‘to the whole. When such a concern 
such dimensions that it can influ- 
‘tices or dominate public affairs, 
‘vith deliberation or innocence, then 
| be placed under regulation and re- 
| Our people have long since realized 
-antage of large business operation in 
ing and cheapening the costs of 
cture and distribution, but when 
perations have become so enlarged 
ey are able to dominate the com- 
! it becomes a social necessity that 
-all be made responsible to the com- 
|. The test that should apply, there- 
inot the size of the institution or the 
| of capital that it employs, but the 
jion of the commodity that it con- 
| its operations. ; 

imy belief that if this were made the 
+point for regulation, and if regula- 
yre made of a rigorous order, this 
\2 would result in such business 
» below the limit of regulation. Thus 
iomatic result would be the building 
proper competition, because men in 
ote would rather conduct a 
|| business free of governmental regu- 
jthan enjoy large operations sub- 
governmental control. There are 


ly only a very few concerns in the 
2 States that would fall into this 
‘y and they should be glad of regu- 
sin order to secure freedom from 
in. 
EULATION AND PROFITEERING. There 
ree kinds of speculation and profiteer- 
she food trades. The first is of the 
it or speculative character of food- 
slue to their seasonal nature. The 
¢ more by habit than necessity, 
| markets the bulk of his grain in 
é. By necessity he must market his 
43 at certain seasons, for they must 
‘| at certain seasonable periods, they 
‘e fed at certain seasons, and thus 
0 market in waves of production 
than the immediate demand. In per- 
)3 he must market fairly promptly, 
-cannot himself maintain necessary 
é types of storage. Thus the dealer 
oeculate on carrying the commodi- 
f distribution during the period of 
Lae: a while the farmer markets 
7 of surplus production. 
2 full competitive conditions might 
» the charges for this hazard there is 
‘ime of reducing the hazard by 
lorganization and consequently the 
i for the hazard that is now debited 
farmer. It is worth an exhaustive 
1 investigation to determine whether 
nsion of a system of central mar- 
wuld not afford great help. I do not 
jhe extension of our so-called ex- 
dealing in local produce but the 
4) of great central exchange markets 
sponsibilities for service to the en- 
iple. This help arises in two ways. 
st is the hourly determination of 
'/ great centers that all may know, and 
1e farmer protect himself against 
jariations and manipulation. The 
1s a system of forward contracts 
1 such a market between farmer 
fsumer on standardized commodi- 
‘puch contracts in effect remove the 
y of a speculative middleman. This 
exists in grain and cotton and in 
esses eliminates a large part of the 
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hazard and carries the commodity at the 
lower rate of interest. The present trouble 
with the system of future contracts is that 
it lends itself to manipulation, but I believe 
this could be eliminated. 

If we take the case of potatoes, here is an 
unstandardized seasonal commodity, with 
no national market and therefore no estab- 


lished daily price as a datum point. A 


grower in Florida, Maine or Wisconsin, 
through a local agent or through local sale, 
consigns potatoes to Pittsburgh because a 
larger price is reported there than in Chi- 
cago. The grower can usually make no 
actual sale to an actual retailer or whole- 
saler at destination because the buyer has 
no assurance of quality. Coincident ship- 
ment from many points to a hopeful mar- 
ket almost daily produces a local glut at 
receiving points somewhere in the country. 
Often enough the shipper gets no return 
but a bill for freight, and the perishables 
sometimes rot in the yards. 

If potatoes were standardized and sold 
on contract in national market, protected 
from manipulation, three things would re- 
sult. First, there would be a daily national 
price known to growers. Second, by the 
sale of a contract for delivery the grower 
would be assured of this price. Third, the 
contract and directions for shipment would 
flow naturally to the distributor where the 
potatoes were needed, and thus the present 
fearfully wasteful system would be miti- 
gated. 

Potatoes would be a most difficult case 
to handle; ‘dried beans, peas, even butter 
and cheese would be easier. I am not advo- 
cating widespread dealing in futures, but 
short contracts giving time for delivery 
would probably greatly decrease the mar- 
gin between farmer and local distributor 
by saving great wastes in transport, spoil- 
age and manipulation. 

The second class of speculation is one 
largely of the war as a period of rising 
prices growing out of inflation, and so forth. 
It lies in the marking up of goods on the 
shelf to the level of the rising daily market. 
This marking up has been one of the large 
factors in increasing the margin during the 
war. No better example exists than the 
rise of flour during the 1916-17 harvest 
year, referred to elsewhere. We shall have 
a remedy for this the moment the tide of 
inflation turns. The farmer and consumer 
cannot, however, expect that they will get 
even, during such a reverse period, for their 
losses on the rise, because the trades have 
too great an individual power of resistance 
against selling goods at a loss. Anyway, 
the marking up of goods will cease when 
prices cease to rise—and there is a limit. 

The third class of speculation is wholly 
vicious. That is the purchase of foodstuffs 
in times of rising economic levels, sheerly 
for the rise in price or the deliberate manip- 
ulation of markets during normal times. 
These operations are against the common 
welfare; they can find no moral or eco- 
nomic justification. They are not to be 
reached by prosecution; they must be 
reached by prevention. Our great boards 
of trade in fine patriotic spirit proved their 
ability during the war to control deliberate 
manipulation of grain and other futures. 
Both of the two latter types of speculation 
are an impediment to free markets and they 
become an unnecessary charge on the 
margin. 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING BY FARMERS. 
There can ‘be no question of the improve- 
ment in position of both farmer and 
consumer in cases where coéperative mar- 
keting can be organized. The high develop- 
ment of codperative citrus-fruit marketing 
has resulted in lower average prices to con- 
sumer, better quality and better return to 
the grower. Here is a case of scientific 
distribution lamentably absent in many 
other commodities. There are other spe- 
cialized products to which it could be well 
extended. To reach its best development 
it should have parallel codperative develop- 
ment among consumers as discussed else- 
where. 

SunpryY ITEMs. There are many ways of 
assisting the agricultural industry not 
pertinent to this discussion on the cost of 
distribution. They do demand inquiry and 
public illumination; most of them do not 
demand legislation so much as public edu- 
cation and consideration when legislating 
on other subjects. Our agricultural inter- 
ests also need a foreign policy. For in- 
stance, during the last month there has been 
a consolidation of control of buying in 
world markets by the European govern- 
ments, How far it may be extended in 
its policies is not clear, Nevertheless, a 
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Herz it is once more, Heinz Apple Butter, the same 
old-fashioned apple butter, made from choice apples, 
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ACK O’LEATHER SUITS combine the 
long-wear of real leather with the good looks 
of finely tailored, all-wool fabrics. 


They definitely solve the problem of keeping 
boys well-dressed at moderate cost. 


All the hard-used spots — seat, knees, elbows 
and pockets —are reinforced with soft, pliable, 
lightweight, rea/ leather. 


This leather lining accomplishes two big things— it 
catches the inside wear (half of all the wear on boys’ 
clothes comes on the inside), and it keeps the suits from 
stretching out of shape and getting shabby. 


Jack O’Leather Suits cost 
no more than the usual well- 
made, all-wool suits—yet they 
wear twice as long. 


And they save lots of patch- 
ing and darning. 


They are guaranteed to give 
absolute satisfaction in every 
way. 


One merchant in your town sells Jack O’Leather 
Suits for Boys. If you can’t find him, write us. 
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combination of importers in all Europe 
under government control could make the 
prices on every farm in the United States. 


The Margin Between the Whole: 
saler and the Consumer 


As the datum point of price determina- 
tion is the wholesaler’s market the ac- 
cretions of charge for distribution from that 
point forward, the economy or extravagance 
in these costs, are of primary interest to the 
consumer. The same phenomena—of 
marking up goods on the shelf, calculating 
profits not on commodities but on dollars 
handled, a minor amount of vicious specu- 
lation, the passing on of excess-profits tax— 
are present in these trades during the past 
years. A much more pertinent phenome- 
non in unduly increasing their margins is 
the increasing demands of the consumer 
as to service. Several deliveries daily, 
purchases on credit, the abandonment of 
the market basket in favor of the telephone 
have many costs. One of them, much over- 
looked, is that customers must always have 
first quality when they buy blind over the 
telephone, and the seconds and thirds, of 
equal food value in many commodities, go 
to waste and are added to the price of the 
firsts. That there are some people in the 
United States who want to buy sanely is 
evidenced by the 400 per cent increase in 
cash-and-carry shops, which do business on 
approximately sixty per cent of the cost of 
the delivery-and-credit shops. 

There are also too many people in the 
final stages of distribution. One city in the 
United States has one meat retailer for 
every 400 inhabitants; it would be equally 
well served with one dealer to every 1200. 
The result is high margin to the retailers 
and no out-of-the-way income to any of 
them. There is no very immediate remedy 
to this. One possibility is an extension of 
codperative buying by consumers. It has 
proved a great success abroad. It is not so- 
cialism, for it arises from voluntary action 
and initiative among the people themselves, 


Ill Balance of Agriculture and 
General Industry 


There is now a tendency to ill balance 
between the agricultural and general in- 
dustry. For many years we were large 
exporters of food and importers of manu- 
factured goods. We gradually imported 
mouths, manufactured our own goods and 
just as rapidly diminished our food exports. 
Up to the point where we consumed our 
own food and manufactured our own goods 
it has been a great national development. 

Our annual exports of food decreased 
during the past twenty-five years fromsome 
fifteen million tons to about six millions just 
before the European war. In the mean- 
time we increased import of such commod- 
ities as sugar, rice, vegetable oils, until 
our net exports were about five million tons. 
Of the kinds of food exported this probably 
represents the decreased exports of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of our pro- 
duction down to five per cent of it. 

During the war we gave special stimulus 
to food production and produced greater 
economies in consumption, so that these 
later years somewhat befog the real cur- 
rent, for our agricultural surplus in normal 
years is really very small. During the war 
and since, we have given great stimulus to 
our manufacturing industries. -If we shall 
continue to build up our manufacturing 
industries and our export trade without 
corresponding encouragement to agricul- 
ture we shall soon have more mouths in 
our country than we can feed on our own 
produce. Weshall, like the European states 
which have devoted themselves to industrial 
development, ultimately become dependent 
upon overseas food supplies. If we examine 
their situation we find the very life of their 
people is thus dependent upon maintaining 
open free access to overseas markets. 

From this necessity have grown the great 
naval armaments of the world, and the 
burden they imply on all sections of their 
population. Such nations, of necessity, 
have engaged in fierce competition for mar- 
kets for their industrial products. Thus 
they built up the background of world con- 
flicts. The titanic struggles that have re- 
sulted have endangered the very lives of 
their people by starvation. Their war 
tactics have, in large degree, been directed 
to strangle food supplies. One other result 
of this development is the terrible conges- 
tion of populations in manufacturing areas, 
with all the social and human difficulties 
that this implies, 
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There is a jeopardy in industria] 
development which has received toc 
attention because the world has exper 
it only during the past eighteen m 
In times of industrial depression or gr| 
crease in the cost of living, whether by 
about by war or by the ebb and f, 
world prosperity, these population) 
pressed with misery, turn to politica], 
dies for matters that are beyond ], 
control. They naturally resent the lo, 
of their standards of living, and t} 
evitably resort to industrial strife, to | 
and disorder. Theirs is the breeding; 
of radicalism—for all such phenome! 
long to the towns and not to the ec 

By and large, our industries are : 
a high state of prosperity. More fay; 
hours, more favorable wages, are | 


. “7 


from our farms. 
returns is to continue we face a ¢| 
decrease in our agricultural produ 
If we should develop our industri 


import foodstuffs to supplement oi, 
food supplies. 

Some economists will argue, of 
that if we can manufacture goods ¢) 
than the rest of the world and ex, 


t 


question of dominating the seas. || 
ternational relations will have beck 
finitely more complex and more d{ 
Unless the League of Nations seis 
ideal we shall need to burden oi 
with more taxation to maintain greg} 
and military forces. 

But of far more importance tharii 
that social stability of our country, & 
velopment of our national life, resti' 
spirit of our farms and surrounds | 
lages. These are the sources thill 
always supplied our country with 1 
Americanism, its new and fresh mii 
physical and its moral strength. Ini 
real market is with the farmer by t/t 
stant increase of his standard of livi, | 


and political interests, and to do t 
must grow in step with our agricullé 


is likely to turn almost any time. | 
the outrageous margin between thei 
and consumer will be lessened by (}! 
in the tide itself, for it will elimire | 
marking up of goods and the opportill) 
vicious speculation. The dangers)! 
turn are twofold: First, that urs! 
gin between the farmer and the ws 
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gin between the farmer and the wl 
the farmer will receive the brunt ofl 
long before the supplies he must |y# 
labor he must employ will have fa 
step. It will bring to him the greasis 
fering in the community. The it 
position can be remedied by bette( 
bution of the tax load, by improvelll 
our transportation system, by get! 
markets free of impediments to fre itl 
competition, and by constructive ipl 
ment in our whole distribution |S 
The consumer will get relief from dla! 
improvement in world production 
eliminating the same wastes and ili 
sary costs in our distribution syste} 
The second danger is that deflat 1" 
e 0 


control of credit that it shall take pl} 
gressively and with care, in order thitl! 
shall be nosudden breaks, with their ice 
demoralization, unemployment anc 

We require a careful balance offell 
industry to agriculture. We cann/ al! 
to build this nation into an industi!§ 
dependent upon other lands for § 
supply. We want our industries | # 
but we want agriculture to grow! ! 
with them. Many of our farme.”™ 
great sacrifices in the war; they20 
want to be coddled in peace; but tly) 
have an equality of opportunity 1 
the other elements in the country.| 
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BEEVES FROM THE 
ARGGENT YNE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


‘is readin’ a bit of a piece in the 
er last evenin’ how that the Arg- 
is goin’ in the war ferninst Ger- 
That'll be the makin’ of another 
or two fer yer stipbrother, won’t 
us? They do say that beef people 
cads of money in wartoimes.” 

-/a smothered ejaculation Shamus 
quickly away. Old Jerry gazed 
n and shook his head. 
yakes Shamus fair sick, I s’pose, 

/ over what he missed by not Jinin’ 

‘brother and goin’ in the cattle 
. in the Arggentyne,” he said to 

hs he shouldered his pick and shovel 

‘ up his stubby broom. 

jus was hidden in a shed back of the 
se, watching with troubled eyes, 
a knot hole in the side of the build- 

istepbrother at work by the side of 

he Dago. He was torturing and 
lg his brain, searching for some 
ing to evolve some scheme whereby 

A rid himself of this incubus that 

“ended upon him and which he well 

Yyuld fix itself to him for all time to 

ihe permitted. 
limpy lummix is a coward, a duck- 

ecoward—I mustn’t ferget that. I 
oceed with that fact stiddy in me 

‘ll the toime and not overlook it,” 

jured. ‘‘Scare him out of the town, 

re county, out of the state—that’s 
et! Now, what’s thim chaps up to 
ly O’Sheel had been poking at 
lag in the mud with the point of his 

a black, soft, formless object. 

/saw him push it this way and that 

‘n bend over it to examine it more 

/ The Italian joined him and to- 

‘shey tossed the object back and 

‘Suddenly the Italian’s hand went 

‘ seized the black muddied object, 

‘h a quick movement it was thrust 

his blouse. He saw the man 

‘to Jemmy and both of them glanced 

‘ide and that to see if they had been 

1. The next moment the Italian 

ne thing, whatever it was, behind a 

‘teel rails that lay near by and with 

novels of dirt buried it from sight. 

» men then took up their work with 

zest. 

his hidden station Shamus had 

ough through the knot hole with his 

ated eyes to guess at what had 
od. He whistled softly, then smiled, 

_gged himself and finally essayed a 

1a few moments he appeared stroll- 

elessly among the workmen, ob- 
this and that detail of the work 
ere doing, criticizing here, giving 
here. He called to the Italian and 

_O’Sheel. 

7, b’ys, take this busted piece of 

ider and carry it down to the drop 

_ the stock yards,” he said. “Move 

ads, move along!” 

;wo men picked up the heavy piece 

and walked away with it. As soon 
were out of sight he wandered over 

pile of rails, sat down on it, and 

g over behind it dug into a little 

dirt with his fingers and drew forth 

.ck object which the Italian had 

there. He rose and carried it into 

-ehouse shed. It was a black and 

‘water-soaked canvas bag. Some- 

iside it gave forth a chinking sound 

100k it about. 

1 he tore a hole in the half-rotten 

ad looked into its dirty depths he 

glitter of gold. 

ought thim laddybucks had found 
chuckled. ‘‘Fifty dollars reward!” 

yund an old piece of jute sacking, 

d it about the bag of gold and 

she bundle beneath his coat. Then 

the shed and walked down through 

d toward the bar mill where roller 

Jordan worked. When he returned 
minutes later five ten-dollar gold 

attled pleasantly in a pocket of his 


1 the five-o’clock whistle blew he 
way toward the tool house where 
tkmen’s tools were to be stored, 
hat the Italian and Jemmy O’Sheel 
ngering behind. Once he glanced 
er his shoulder and grinned at what 
ld. Jemmy and Tony were engaged 
lent altercation near the pile of rails, 


The Italian was waving excited hands be- 
fore the wondering face of Jemmy. 

“The Dago’s accusin’ me stipbrother of 
havin’ hooked the wad,” chuckled Shamus 
contentedly as he strode briskly on, “‘and 
alriddy he’s thrit’nin’ to cut out me rila- 
tive’s heart and make mincemeat of it, I 
bet a dime!” 

Outside the mill-yard gate he lingered. 
When Jemmy O’Sheel appeared he was 
alone—the Italian was not to be seen, that 
gentleman having remained in the yard to 
continue his search for the lost bag. Shamus 
plucked his relative by the sleeve and drew 
him behind a string of box cars. 

“‘Whisht, lad!” he whispered. ‘“‘They’re 
after ye!” 

“After me? Who is?” gasped Jemmy. 

“The Fideral ossifers fer wan bunch. 
They was in the mill yard no more’n two 
hours ago lookin’ fer ye. They think ye’re 
a German spy.” 

Jemmy’s eyes grew big with terror. 

“Me? J—I—I ——” 

He could only stutter and stammer—the 
words would not come. 

““They’re loikely to hang ye if they get 
ye on that charge. These wartoimes is 
bad toimes to have the Fideral b’ys after 
ye. And more nor that, the owner of the 
Dew Drop has got out a warrant fer yer 
arrist fer jumpin’ a board bill. Polder, 
the Welsh bull, come out fer ye, but I 
steered him off—told him to wait till to- 
morry. It’ll spell the word pinitintiary fer 
ye, me bucko.” 

“‘But I—I told the Dew Drop felly ——” 

“And Tony the Dago will gouge yer 
heart out by the roots if he thinks he’s got 
a grudge agin ye. He’s a haythen—a bad 
one. They say he’s killed nine min in his 
loife. Didn’t I see him talkin’ to ye loike 
he was peeved at ye about somethin’? If 
he was, ye should go to a lawyer and have 
yer will drawed up at wance, me b’y.” 

}. “‘He’s alriddy thritened me, Shamus!” 
cried Jemmy, his lips trembling. ‘“‘He says 
I stole a bag of money we found in the 


“Money? Did ye foind money in the 
mill yard? That’s a good wan!” 

“Yes—I don’t know. Tony said it was 
a bag of money, but I didn’t see any money 
about it.” 

“What’s this crazy talk about foindin’ 
money lyin’ loose about in the mill yard, 
ye dummy? Ye’ll be sayin’ nixt that ye 
found a bottle or two of Dew Drop booze 
in the mill yard! The Dago’s pickin’ a fuss 
on ye and ye’re in a toight pickle three 
ways at wance, what with him after yer 
heart, the Fideral ossifers after ye for bein’ 
a German spy, and Polder, the Welsh bull, 
huntin’ ye down fer board jumpin’. Bad, 
bad, bad, me b’y!” 

“What’ll I do, Shamus, what’ll I do?” 

Shamus mused a few moments. 

“How much do ye owe the Dew Drop?” 
he asked. 

“Betwixt fifteen and twinty dollars.” 

_ “Think of that—all fer booze! Thin 
listen to me now. I'll help ye out of yer 
difficulties because ye’re wan of me fambly, 
not because Iloveye. Here’s twinty dollars. 
Go up quietly to the Dew Drop, sneak in 
the back way and pay off what ye owe 
there. Thin lay low in some dark hole 
where the Fideral ossifers nor Polder, the 
Welsh bull, won’t loikely look. Lay low 
there until a few minutes before eight 
o’clock this evenin’ whin ye should come 
to the South Daypo ferninst the crazy 
asylum, takin’ the alleys and the dark 
streets to get there. I’ll be waitin’ fer ye 
and I'll have yer ticket bought that'll 
carry ye away to a safe spot where ye’ll be 
safe from the Fideral ossifers, safe from 
Polder, safe from the murderin’ Dago. 
Ye’ve got to do this, Mr. O’Sheel, and I’m 
helpin’ ye because ye’re wan of me fambly, 
and also because it’ll be cheaper to do it 
this way than it would be to bury ye after 
the Dago finishes up with ye. 

“It’s the only thing ye can do, that I see. 
I niver yet went back on a mimber of the 
O’Ney fambly. Ye can sind me back the 
money as soon as ye get established in yer 
new location. It’ll be fifty bucks all told. 
Well, what d’ye say?” 

“Yes, yes! Whativer ye tell me to do, 
Shamus, that I’ll do! Get me out of this 
ickle and I'll remimber ye as long as I 
ve, 
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I The Braxton is — the j 
How many Belts 
should a Man have? 


A certain actor who enjoys leading the way 
in men’s fashions has thirty-four—a belt for 
every suit. Of course he’s hardly typical 


Among men of affairs the average is three or four 
belts—a couple for dress, one for business, another 
for play. 

You have six or a dozen scarfs; three or four hats 
and caps; two or three pairs of shoes. A belt or 
two extra is equally a convenience—and you are 
assured as well of correctness for every occasion if 
your belts are Braxtons. 


You know the Braxton—it’s the belt that’s shaped 
to fit the body. It rests trimly and snugly on the 
hips. Your shirt stays in. Your trousers never 
“bunch” at the waist. It adds to your comfort 
and improves your appearance. 

TheBraxtonismade gg belt throughout. 
insevenfineleathers § por Step into any one of 
with interchange ‘ / the better shops for 
able buckles—a plus XS your Braxton, today. 


PRODUCT 
The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR MEN 
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This Mark Identifies 


Pw 


. \F 
ised in Irons that 
—Dont Burn Out 


Its presence on your iron means that the unseen wire 
which gives off heat when you snap the switch, will not 
burn out till it has given long and satisfactory service. 

It stands for durability, dependability, and freedom 
from repairs. Your toaster, your percolator—in fact, all 
your standard electrically heated appliances carry 
this significant mark. It is the maker’s guarantee of 


quality and your own assurance of lasting satisfaction 
with the product. 


THE HEAT -RESISTANT METAL 


Those three letters, LMP, represent the words, “‘Licensed Under 
Marsh Patents,”’ and mean that the all-important heating element 
is a nickel-chromium alloy made under the patents issued to 
Hoskins, Detroit, when Chromel, the original alloy, was discovered. 


Industrial Uses for Chromel 


Chromel’s remarkable heat-resist- 
ant properties, at temperatures up 
to 2000° F., suggest its use in many 
places where high temperatures 
quickly break down iron and steel. 

Its use is particularly recom- 
mended where making renewals en- 
tails tearing down the apparatus. 

Chromel is used in Hoskins Elec- 


tric Furnaces and is the alloy most 
widely used for pyrometer thermo- 
couples. Metallurgists, chemists, and 
production managers confronted 
with heat problems are invited to 
write the Research Dept., Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. Note: Chromel as 
resistance wire is sold only to licens- 
ees, except for experimental purposes. 


ORIGINATED BY 


HOSKINS - DETROIT 


‘“‘Niver moind doin’ that, me b’y—I don’t 
care about that, not at all! MHere’s the 
twinty. Moind now that ye lay low and 
say naught to nobody. The train starts 
from the South Daypo at eight. Be there 
at tin minutes of. If ye fail I wash me 
hands of ye. Skiddoo, ye lump of mish- 
fortune!” : 

At seven-thirty that evening Shamus 
O’Ney entered the waiting room of the 
South Depot and sought the ticket agent. 

“Will you koindly sill me a ticket fer wan 
thousand moiles?” he requested. 

“Sure thing!’ replied the agent. ‘‘ Where 

0? ” 


“Tt don’t matter where—just a ticket fer 
wan thousand moiles.”’ 

“What direction—east, west, north or 
south?” 

“‘Which direction does the eight o’clock 
train run?” 

“Thin I’ll take wan fer the Wist.”’ 

“Any place, just so it’s a thousand miles 
distant, eh?” : 

“That’s the ticket.” 

The agent busied himself with his official 
guide. 

“How would Buffalo Swamp, North 
Dakota, suit you?” he asked, looking up. 

“That’s the very place I was tryin’ to 
remimber in me moind. Fix me up a pass 
to Buffalo Swamp.” 

“Twenty-six fifty,’ said the agent, com- 
ing to the window with the ticket. 

“‘Tt’s dirt chape!’’ murmured Shamus, 
putting down three gold pieces. He picked 
up his change and the ticket and strolled 
out to the platform. He glanced up at a 
clock above the station door—it was fifteen 
minutes of eight. He stood and watched 
the minute hand move up to twelve min- 
utes—to ten, up to five. Jemmy O’Sheel 
had not put in his appearance and it was 
five minutes to eight! 

Shamus was now perspiring. He paced 
up and down the platform, stopping every 
few steps to go and peer out into the dark- 
ened street, mopping his face the while with 
his red bandanna handkerchief and fum- 
bling the ticket which he held gripped in his 
left hand. 

The minute hand of the clock moved up 
to four minutes of eight, to three. He took 
off his hat and fanned his red face. 

“Tf it wasn’t fer me old woman and the 
kids I’d niver wait fer the hyena—I’d 
loight out fer Buffalo Swamp meself,” he 
growled. 

Three minutes of eight and a few seconds 
past and then he caught sight of a limping 
figure slipping round the corner of the 
station, and Jemmy O’Sheel bore down 
upon him, singing in a maudlin voice, ‘‘ Whin 
the roses bloom in springtime I’ll be wid 
ye, Kathy dear!” 

Beholding his relative in front of him, 
the singer checked his singing and with a 
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nt 
sobbed. ‘‘They’re after me! — 
thim have me! Don’t sind me aw 


yer bazoo! The Dago’s over hey, 
wall there with a knife as long a, 
slat! Come along, ye leather-head| 


“Here’s yer ticket and here’s b 
change ye can use to buy a snaclj 
to eat with on the trip. Stay righ) 


train till they puts ye off. Whin ty 


I always stand by the mimbers of 5 
bly. Dll go now and hold the Dag} 
train starts. So long, ye baboon!) 
The train was getting under wi; 
went down the car steps. Once mo) 
platform he again drew his red b4 
from his pocket and vigorously me 
face and neck and ears and head, | 
‘Wan or two more experimei 
that and me intire nervous syste} 
be a total wrick!’’ he muttered. “hj 
Someone came up behind }j 
touched him on the arm. He tw) 
beheld old Jerry Tout. Fi 
“That were a very tinder part 
ye held there just now,” said Jerry\{ 
frind goin’ away?” 4 
Shamus reached out and laid } 
on Jerry’s shoulder, drawing the 4 
closer to him. i 
“Jerry, me b’y, this is atweenx 
you, man to man, so kape it tie 
Whisht, man, that was me long-{t 
brother, the Honorable Jemmy (sh 
“Yer stipbrother! I’d a swore, 1g 
it were the limpy lad ye had work 
gang the last few days. Yer stiyto 
Is it the same stip ge | 
“The same wan, Jerry.” : | 
“And what moight yer stipbijhe 
doin’ up here, if I may ask ye?” | 
“‘Whisht, now, Jerry! It’s ile 
secret! I should till it to no ma|}) 
ye’ll promise ye’ll niver repate it il 
war lasts and if ye’ll promise not 12s) 
no more questions—niver so long ¢ 
live, Jerry—thin I'll till ye. Diy 
promise?” 
“T promise ye all that, Shamu’ 
“‘He was here tryin’ to smuggle\a 
of fat beeves from the Arggentyat a 
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load, Jerry.” 
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or swung open. Chin Fat entered 
7 and looked about him. Goo Yat, 
id opened the door, proceeded with 
siness of fastening it. He fixed seven 
ron hasps in their places and across 
»adth of the door set three iron bars. 
padlocks snapped to their staples. 
he whole surface Goo Yat swung an 
lle, which clanked in contact with 
sriate eyebolts anchored in the brick- 
bout the frame of the door. Goo Yat 
to the newcomer. 

-w did you get here?” 

. Fat explained the manner of his 


i the old man remarked. “‘Did you 
ypium?” ; 
mks of Chin Fat narrowed quickly. 
‘o tins of it,’ he answered. ‘“‘I wish 
it. What is it worth?” 

at can be arranged,’’ the old man 
Just now I will give you fifty dollars 
-ve-tael tin.” . 

. Fat laughed a moment in derision. 
nas been worth thrice that much for 
years,” he said. 

ytiations ended with the sale of two 
2] tins, for which Chin Fat received 
sundred dollars. 

yall live here for a while,” he said to 
man. ‘I shall live here until I can 
nough of the local language to enable 
shift for myself.” 

ies well,’’ Goo Yat replied. “‘Come 
Le.” 

ed the way through a narrow pas- 
yy which ended in a bulkhead of un- 
ed clay. The passageway was lined 
oors set at intervals of ten feet. 
‘doors opened upon criblike rooms, 
ceilings were but six feet above the 
joor. At the end of the passageway 
at reached his hand above his head 
mbled for an instant, searching for 
ing which lay on the ceiling of the 
ms. His hand came back, clutching 
| of ashort rope ladder whose fasten- 
y in the obscurity beyond the feeble 
ff a coal-oil lantern which hung 
; the end of the passage. He climbed 
ider. 

‘low me,” he directed. 

Fat followed the old man. He took 
‘his guide’s coat and marched for a 
se of twenty feet into the shadows at 
ht. Here in a room cut in the earth 
ary candle burned. Chin Fat saw 
nim various low benches arranged in 
order against a wall of earth. His 
curned to him. 

is would be a good place to live,” he 
‘For twenty-five cents a week your 
ce can be maintained. For that 
one of these sleeping benches is 
and the box which stands at its head. 
ssociates ask no questions. Some of 
are in disfavor with the authorities 
yvern this city.” 

1 Fat noticed that three or four of the 
»s deep in the shadows were occupied. 
\s well,” he agreed. ‘‘ For the present 
| me here. And the matter of food?” 
me with me,” Goo Yat directed. 
pair retraced their steps and at the 
te end of the gallery they dived into 
ry dark cavern. In one corner stood 
iron stove. Near it was a box half 
ith chicken feathers. A rusted water 
rminated in a faucet dull with verdi- 
Che incessant drip of leaking water 
ris faucet kept the floor of the room 
tally damp. Two cooking pots hung 
vy wire spikes driven into the clay 
A little bundle of fragments broken 
‘oe thin panels of a packing box lay 
the stove. On this firewood lay a 
‘atchet. Against the wall of the room 


. cup of oil from which extended a 
hose weak flame thinned in its hun- 
oxygen. 
e light burns night and day,” Goo 
plained. ‘‘ Within this iron stove a 
z fire is made when you desire to eat. 
urchase rice for you, or chicken if you 
to afford it, and here you can pre- 
yur meals. For the use of this kitchen 
. charge you twenty-five cents a 


wa many other people use it?” Chin 


renteen breakfasts were cooked this 
g,” the old man replied. 

at is a lucky number,” Chin Fat 
nted. “I shall cook here. And now 
will lend me a pipe I shall retreat 


(Continued from Page 9) 


from fatigue behind the mask of smoke 
which comes when a pill of good black gum 
is burned.” 

“T forbid your smoking here,” the old 
man ordered. ‘“‘No one smokes here. There 
are proper places for that indulgence. This 
is not one of them.” 

Chin Fat laughed in irony. 

‘Of liars thou art the greatest. Opium 
has been smoked in here within the last 
hour. The police can be interested. Do 
you permit smoking?” 

He smiled in evil emphasis of his ques- 
tion. The old man returned the smile, but 
a note of fear was in his reply. 

“Tt is permitted,’’ he said. 

Chin Fat spoke sharply. 

“That is well.” He gave the old man 
some silver money. ‘‘Buy me a piece of 
pork for roasting, and a dried duck, and 
tea and rice.’’ He thought of the treasure 
of opium carried in the quilted vest which 
girdled his ribs. ‘‘Each day provide rich 
food for me so long as I remain here. Each 
day speak English words to me that I may 
learn the language of the streets. Begone!” 

In the course of the ensuing ten weeks 
Chin Fat accomplished three things: He 
equipped himself with a wardrobe appro- 
priate to the city in which he lived; he 
sold two more tins of opium to Goo Yat, 
discovering with this second transaction 
that the old man kept his money in a 
leather belt about his waist; last of all he 
added more than a hundred words of Eng- 
lish to his vocabulary. 

Under the clothes which Goo Yat pur- 
chased for him from a tailor in Chinatown 
Chin Fat still wore the quilted vest, in 
whose fabric were carried thirty tins of 
opium. On the night of the twenty-sixth 
year of Kwang-Su, being Cap-Sun, or the 
thirty-sixth year of the cycle, Chin Fat 
made his second journey into the San 
Francisco night. 

“Tt is the eighteenth day of the Third 
Moon,” he said to Goo Yat. ‘The day of 
the God of the Central Mountain, of the 
Three Brothers, and of the Goddess Tu 
Hen, who is worshiped behind graves. I 
am twenty-four years old this day. I shall 
journey to the temple and there make my 
devotions before the Gods of the Somber 
Altar.” 

Goo Yat unlocked the several fastenings 
of the door of his establishment and re- 
moved the bars and the iron grille which 
lay between his narrow domain and the 
world outside. 

““And your return?” 

“Before the night is done J shall return,” 
Chin Fat replied. He mounted the stairs 
which led to the street level. ‘‘Damn this 
business of the gods!’”’ Chin Fat mocked 
when he had reached the street. “I am 
twenty-four years old, and a man. In my 
pocket is money, and about my body is a 
fortune in opium.” 

Before the night was done Chin Fat had 
sold all his smuggled opium. He returned 
to the house of Goo Yat before dawn with 
more than four thousand dollars in bank 
notes in his belt and with ambitious plans 
of sinister unworthiness within his heart. 
Within three months he had set up an 
establishment of his own, in which his 
countrymen might indulge their passion for 
fantan or where if their fancy dictated they 
could mark a ticket for a night-time lottery. 
“Chin Fat,’ these tickets read. ‘Ten 
Thousand Dollars Night Time.” 

After his gambling establishment had 
been in operation for a month the police 
discovered him. He found that he could 
not purchase official permission to operate, 
and so ostensibly he closed up the gambling 


‘ business. In reality his business interests 


were transferred to the city across San 
Francisco Bay, whence issued the lottery 
tickets. His store in Chinatown blossomed 
out with a fine camouflage of merchandise— 
red paper and brushes, bird cages, chop- 
sticks and preserved ginger, tea, incense, 
back scratchers and all the impedimenta 
of Chinese commerce on which feed the curi- 
ous appetites of tourists. 

The lottery ran for a year against the 
laws of the state, but in obedience to the 
law of probability. It brought substantial 
sums to its proprietor, until the regularity 
of his income became monotonous. Then 
Chin Fat took a chance. It came to be 
common practice for him to sell two or three 
times as many tickets each night as he 
could pay out of his capital in case luck 
should run against him. On a night of 
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F YOU want a fine, athletic-looking shoe for summer wear—one 
that will save a lot of shoe money—buy this “Gym-Bal.” It has 
more style and “ pep” and will give you double the wear of the ordinary 
canvas shoe with rubber soles. This shoe is made of extra quality 
duck, either white or tan, with attractive leather trimmings. It has 
a protective leather ankle patch and a corrugated, non-slip sole of 
the finest dark red rubber—full of life and spring. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON FALLS 


‘ARCHEASE’ SHOES 


The shoe shown below is the patented “Arch-ease” style of the 
““Gym-Bal.” It prevents flat feet and fallen arches by giving perfect 
support to the arch. It is a wonderful shoe for boys and men with 
weak arches or other foot troubles. 


Nearly 200,000 of the first million young men examined under the 
draft were found to have foot weakness. Many young mothers have 
serious foot troubles due to childbirth. These “‘Arch-ease”’ shoes— 
for men, women and boys—are a real boon to humanity. Write for 
the name of the Top Notch dealer in your town who sells them. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacen Falls, Conn. 
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Flour 


Note its Whiteness 
Note its Fineness 


| A Quaker Oats 
Company Creation 


How It Captures 


a Community 


This is what has lately happened 
in thousands of communities. 


Leading grocers place Quaker 
Flour on display. Users of Quaker 
cereals know it must be a super- 
grade Flour, and they try it. 


A single test makes them en- 
thusiasts, and they tell other 
women. And Quaker Flour soon 


captures that community. 
* * * * 


Thus this amazing Flour has 
won a million users. 


Four model mills have now been 
built to make it, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 

And the fame of the Flour is 
spreading. There are millions of 
others who will want such Flour 
when they know it. 


We believed that countless 
homes would like a Flour of Quaker 
quality. So able experts were em- 
ployed to make it, and a model 
mill was built. 


Only about half the wheat ker- 
nel—the choicest bits—goes into 
this Quaker Flour. Two lower 
grades of flour are made from the 
balance of the wheat. 


The Flour is watched by con- 
stant analyses and by constant bak- 
ing. So it never varies. 


It is sold on so small a margin 
that it costs a modest price. 


Try a sack if your grocer has 
it. Or ask him to get it. You 
have always wanted such a Flour 
as this. 


Quaker Biscuit Flour 


This is a self-raising 
flour, made from special 
wheat in a special way 
for dainties. It is the 
right flour for biscuits, 
pancakes, doughnuts, 
cakes, cookies, etc.— 
much better than bread 
flour. It comes in sealed 
round packages with tops, 
so it can’t deteriorate. 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated inner 
wheat—just the choicest, 
sweetest, whitest bits of the 
kernel. It is impossible to 
make a higher grade of 
farina, yet this costs no 
fancy price. Serve as a 
breakfast dainty or in frit- 
ters. Use in waffles, griddle 
cakes, etc. The granula- 
tions add enticements to 
such foods. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills we make a different flour to conform 
to Government requirements 
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adversity each of four gentlemen playing 
five-dollar tickets won more than six thou- 
sand dollars. To gain time Chin Fat ex- 
plained weakly that his reserve capital was 
across the bay in San Francisco. He at- 
tempted to avoid the four winners long 
enough to make his exit, but they insisted 
upon accompanying him until their prizes 
should be paid. The party crossed in si- 
lence to San Francisco and at the entrance 
to the cellar wherein dwelt Goo Yat, Chin 
Fat bade his companions await for a few 
moments. Goo Yat admitted him. Chin 
Fat led the way into the underground 
cooking room. The rusty hatchet lay in its 
accustomed place upon the broken wood 
beside the stove. 

Chin Fat made one savage swing at the 
old Chinaman with this hatchet, and suc- 
ceeded in cutting his head practically in 
two. In the girdle about Goo Yat’s waist 
lay a treasure in bank notes. Five minutes 
later Chin Fat had paid the financial obli- 
gations with which the evil spirits had 
cursed his lottery. Before dawn he hunted 
out a plain-clothes member of the China- 
town squad. 

“On my return to my dwelling place I 
discovered the door open,” he said. ‘‘Goo 
Yat has been murdered.” 

He abandoned the lottery business on 
the following day and for a month was 
idle. During his leisure he elected to drift 
without thought of the future, but the 
cumulative effect of the black years of his 
life compelled attention. From the com- 
plex data of his experience there evolved 
the uncertainty of life on earth. For the 
first time he thought of death and what 
death would mean to him. In him there 
awakened an insistent surging instinct 
which demanded sons of his blood. 

“Sons must be born so that beside my 
grave there shall be reverent worshipers 
whose devotions will insure peace after 
death,” he reflected. ‘‘Peace after death 
and freedom from the evil spirits which 
prey upon the souls of men adrift in the 
black sea that lies between the Island 
of Life and the shores of the Seventh 
Heaven.” 

He gavenothought to the two wives whom 
he had abandoned in China, but began dili- 
gently to seek for a third wife, who would 
bring him sons to worship at their father’s 
grave. His search endured until one day 
he encountered a Chinese girl, Toy Sing, 
whose appearance pleased him. He fol- 
lowed this girl until she entered the door of 
the telephone exchange in Chinatown. 

His eyes lifted to the balcony of a house 
that lay against Portsmouth Square. They 
roved along a row of potted plants that 
hedged the rail of this balcony. They 
rested on a cluster of lilies that bloomed 
from a bowl whose blue was that of the 
reflected skies. 

“‘Almond blossoms at springtime,’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Jade in which breathes life.” 
His glance fell to the gutter which fronted 
the fish vender’s store. It fixed upon the 
discarded head of a fish, from which ex- 
tended a symmetrical structure of delicate 
bones whose bare surfaces seemed to sug- 
gest the transient quality of life. ‘Ai, 
death never hurries. Death never sleeps. 


' Jet hair and the elegance of a white pigeon. 


This enchanting female animal shall be my 
wife and bear me sons.” 

He walked across Washington Street and 
entered the door of the telephone exchange. 
Save for a man at a desk under the opal 
skylight the room was empty and the gold 
dragons against the red wall seemed to 
mock at his pursuit. Then from behind a 
black partition whose glass panels were 
obscured by yellow curtains he heard a 
voice, which came to him soft as the liquid 
moonlight of an Eastern night. He walked 
to a door that was framed in the partition 
that defeats the curiosity of casual visitors. 

Without ceremony he opened this door 
and the object of his search was before 
him. For a moment he looked directly at 
Toy Sing. 

“Little brilliant butterfly,” he said in 
Chinese, ‘‘I shall marry you.’ 

Toy Sing turned until she faced him. 

“T do not understand much Chinese,” 
she said. “‘Do you speak English?” 

“Can do. Long time ketch lily bit. I say 
you marry me. Plenty boys come. Hai!” 

Toy Sing looked at him. 

“Beat it!” she said in perfect English. 

Chin Fat obeyed her command, but on 
the steps of the telephone exchange he 
paused for a moment in reflection. His 
reverie culminated in determination. 

ah shall marry this girl,’ he said to him- 
self. 


, abandoned without question. My 


’ gathered a class of a dozen Chinese il 


| 
| 


April in 
(a 


He was twenty-six years old at o. 
It took him four years to accon 


of her countrymen. With the ap)py, 
her foster mother she established it 
in the center of the complex life c(j 
town. She studied at first hand t » 
anism of the social machine alt 
until presently Chinatown began (ty 
that here was a girl of their own ray; 
work in many instances was crow(: 
success after all the gods betwee: 
and earth had suffered defeat. 

For a while, besides Toy Sing th 
in her house but one other person, 
Chinese servant; but within a y 
sional moments of loneliness and ¢|a) 
ening instinct which demanded a jny 

| 


fragment of humanity. Thus it: 
Kee Song, a twelve-year-old Chitie, 
came to be known as the sister of Ty 

Throughout the year followi) | 
meeting Toy Sing avoided the atteji 
Chin Fat with a defensive armor ¢ 
indifference. At the end of his uns 
year Chin Fat adopted a new tecli¢, 
went to one of the Christian chi) 
Chinatown and in a long confessi( ti 
priest he told the man of the chuh 
marriage with Toy Sing was t| 
ambition of his life. 

“It is true,”’ he said in substan¢ “ 
I have done wrong and that myie: 


sidered unrighteous, but they 


sire is to win this girl for my own, 
is necessary that I effect my own 
regeneration that too shall be accoilii 
under your guidance.” 

The priest sought to dissuade (in! 
from his course, but no argume e 
overthrow the flame of desire thaun 


doned his questionable business ter 
and that his action had_ been insjel 
his ambition to win her hand in rf 
For the first time since she had meti 
gave him audience, and he realized] 
left her that her voice had not ¢ 
centuated by the tones of absoluten 
He met her again at a formal dint! 
to a Chinese statesman, and on th} 
he began to speak of his love iN 
derived from a spurious and selfish'x 
“T have sinned,” he said, ‘‘ar 
that I am unworthy to live in t/5 
world with you. I have sinned—bi 
repented, and I love you. The day if 
life are marked with an endeavor tli 
you would have me. The heart w 
that was black has burned to ashes! st 
in the flame of the passion whh | 
inspire.” ih 
Toy Sing again rejected the atili 
of this persistent lover. With thea 
of the months the foster mother 
Gi 


( 


i oan 


Sing one day announced her dail 
engagement to an American gel 
Chin Fat read the English words ite! 
three times and journeyed to To 
residence. She admitted him tc 
brary, where at the moment the i 


busy with the intricate syllabi 
passage from Mother Goose in wl 
Mother Hubbard explores her ice ox 
dog meat. The hypocrite eyes of ¢ 
smiled in benevolent approval of ae 
“Each of the hours of thy life is 
with beauty,” he said to Toy Sin § 
you wonder then that my nights i 
with dreams of you? I read of } 
gagement in marriage with the A 
president of the bank. Is it the tr) 
Toy Sing answered him: “It 
truth. We are engaged to be marr 
Chin Fat left Toy Sing a little ae 
his love for her found expressior!! 
hired murder of her fiancé, The viii! 
the coroner in the case was that thA! 
ican had been accidentally killedby 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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will show that Disston Circular Saws and Band 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
automobile, but only Chin Fat and the 
driver of the death car knew of the price 
that had been paid to insure the successful 
accomplishment of the accidental murder. 

Chin Fat spoke again with the priest of 
the Christian church. 

“In the death of the man who was to be 
her mate perhaps the gods suggest that 
Toy Sing marry a member of her own 
race.” 

With cunning and infinite tact Chin Fat 
renewed his suit. He veiled its furious 
intensity in the frank enthusiasm of his 
adopted city, but in every detail of his 
campaign there was incorporated all the 
wisdom that had distilled from Oriental 
centuries. Within another year Toy Sing 
smothered the accents of an instinct that 
had turned her away from Chin Fat, and 
on a day of surrender she promised Chin 
Fat that she would marry him. Thus it was 
that in June the streets of Chinatown were 
filled with people above whose heads 
streamed long red banners. Under these 
marriage signals a great throng waited be- 
fore the steps of the church. Presently 
down these steps walked Toy Sing and her 
husband. ‘ 

“Until a house is built worthy of being 
our residence,’’ Chin Fat said to her that 
night, “‘we shall spend our time in travel. 
You have seen all the great cities of this 
continent, and it is my wish to see them 
with you beside me.” 

For a month before his departure Chin 
Fat was busy with the architect to whom 
he had intrusted the construction of his 
house. One night he talked to his architect 
for an hour and ordered some additional 
work in the substructure of the new resi- 
dence. 

“‘For this work,”’ he advised, ‘‘it is de- 
sirable that you use blind workmen from 
the Leong Sing Tong. When their work is 
completed see that they are sent out of the 
city. One door at the end of the tunnel 
opening to street level, mind you; and 
another door which shall be one of the 
panels of my library, opening into that 
room of my house.” 

He gave additional orders to one more 
of his professional associates. 

“‘Renew operations with my four lot- 
teries,’”’ he directed. ‘‘Open up the fantan 
games. I have placed one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to your credit in the Anglo 
Bank. I shall be back within six months, 
and at that time you shall render me an 
accounting.” 

Before Toy Sing started on her journey 
with her husband she too gave various in- 
structions to her several agents relative 
to her many charities. Scattered round 
through Chinatown were the habitations of 
more than twenty old men and women who 
looked to Toy Sing for their food. Her sis- 
ter Kee Song knew of these dependent old 
people, and to this young girl Toy Sing 
intrusted the business of supplying food to 
them. For Kee Song herself the older sister 
invoked the occasional attentions of her 
foster mother and of the priest of the 
Christian church. 

The departure of Chin Fat and Toy Sing 
marked the commencement of the con- 
struction of their residence, and soon a 
swarm of artisans encumbered the prop- 
erty. Each day to the work there came 
twenty men who were engaged in burrow- 
ing a complicated substructure below the 
basement of the house. Unseen by the 
workmen above a system of galleries and 
partitions was built deep below the founda- 
tion walls. From these depths one long 
flight of stairs led to a panel in the wall of 
the room which was to be the library of the 
house. A tunneled exit from the subbase- 
ment ran to a building on another street. 
This tunnel was blocked by a door which 
opened upon a room adjoining an apothe- 
cary shop which Chin Fat had purchased 
and which was conducted by a disreputable 
basket weaver who knew as little of the 
purpose of the sea horses and horned toads 
and beetles in their jars about his shop as 
he did of King Solomon’s mines. 

The subsurface establishment was di- 
vided into three groups of rooms. Six 
elaborate apartments occupied half of the 
area. Thirty stalls six feet long and less 
than five feet wide were set apart by parti- 
tions which ran to a concrete ceiling. The 
third group was nothing more than an area 
of double bunks separated by thin board 
partitions rising to a height of four feet 
from the clay floor. The lower bunks, made 
of thin rough boards, were within a foot of 
the floor. The upper ones were perhaps 
three feet above them. In the center of 
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this group of sleeping places was an open 
area from which ran the flight of stairs that 
led to Chin Fat’s library. 

“Tf the supply of opium: holds out,” 
Chin Fat had estimated, “the establish- 
ment can easily accommodate one hundred 
visitors each night. It should bring me five 
thousand solid silver dollars every month.” 

On the strength of his anticipated in- 
come and secure in the knowledge of a very 
substantial existing bank balance Chin Fat 
indulged himself in a honeymoon that 
lasted nearly a year. One by one he visited 
a dozen large cities of the United States, 
establishing in each of them some ques- 
tionable business connections which should 
further his sinister interests after his re- 
turn to San Francisco: 

One day Toy Sing, weary of travel, spoke 
to him. “It is desirable that I return to 
our home,” she said. 

Chin Fat protested. 

“Tt is desirable that I return to San 
Francisco. In a little while’—she hesi- 
tated—“‘our child will be born.” 

The impending event altered the China- 
man’s attitude and he immediately made 
arrangements for returning to his house. 
Toy Sing telegraphed her foster mother, 
who in turn disclosed to Toy Sing’s sister 
the reason for the returning. 

The delight of Kee Song found expres- 
sion at an altar before which she voiced her 
prayers of thankfulness and exultation. 

“‘My sister Toy Sing is returning,’’ she 
said to one of the priests of the church, ‘“‘and 
after a little while there will be a baby.” 

‘That is as it should be,” the priest said. 
“Take this to the new residence and in your 
daily prayers remember the welfare of the 
mother and the child.” 

He gave Kee Song a heavy bronze cru- 
cifix, which she carried to the completed 
house. Thereafter day by day before this 
crucifix she voiced the happiness within 
her heart. ; 

“Everything will be all right,’”’ she said 
to her sister when Toy Sing arrived. ‘Each 
day I have talked of you with Mister God.” 

Toy Sing walked to her sister’s room, 
where she knelt for a moment with her 
eyes upon the bronze crucifix hanging 
against the wall. She smiled at Kee Song. 

‘Everything will be all right.” 

In her sister’s smile Kee Song read that 
the honeymoon year had not been one of 
happiness. 

“Everything will be all right, pretty 
Toy Sing,” she answered. ‘Mister God 
will make it so.” 

Meanwhile Chin Fat was happy in the 
belief that at last his welfare beyond the 
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close confines of earth would be watched 
over by many sons of his blood. 

“The first is about to be born!” He 
spoke his exultation to his associates. ‘‘I 
shall have ten sons to worship at my grave! 
That is the sole ambition of my life—the 
only reason for living. 

“T am going away for a little while,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘but I shall return before 
our son is born. I am going to a city in the 
south, where I shall arrange to have an- 
other house built for us—a sunlight house 
in the orange groves.” i 

He bade his wife farewell, but iristead of 
pursuing the program he had outlined he 
dived into the business of straightening out 
the involved affairs of his lotteries and 
fantan houses across the bay. His agents 
reported that his lotteries, which had op- 
erated in Oakland during his absence, had 
paid no profits; and in this he sensed the 
activities of some hand as unclean as his 
own. 

On the seventh day of his stay in Oak- 
land rumor reached him that a child had 
been born in his house. He telephoned to 
confirm this information. 

“Two days after you left your child was 
born,” a voice said to him from the tele- 
phone. 

He drove in great haste to the ferry and 
in a little while he was at the entrance of 
his house in San Francisco. Inside the door 
he was met by an old woman who bowed 
to him. 

“Blessings upon thy house!” she said. 
“Thy child was born six days ago.” 

Chin Fat walked rapidly to the room 
where rested his wife and their child. 
Wrapped in her quilted silken robes Toy 
Sing sat in the sunlight. Beside her in a 
little bed of painted ivory lay the child. 
Chin Fat gave his wife a single word of 
greeting. 

““My son,”’ he demanded. ‘‘Let me look 
upon this elder son who shall worship at 
my grave.”’ 

With the fatigue of her experience heavy 
upon her Toy Sing stood beside the sleep- 
ing child. Something of hesitation marked 
her movements as she drew the silken 
coverlet from its place. 

“T am sorry, Papa Chin Fat,” she said, 
“the gods have not given us a son. Look 
upon the face of—your daughter!” 

Chin Fat stopped still. His face con- 
vulsed with the dark blood of his anger. 
His eyes narrowed and about the tense 
muscles of his jaw there surged the con- 
tours of his rage. His livid lips thinned in a 
smile of insane fury. The eager fingers of 
his open hand swung at the baby’s throat. 


of her robe he dragged Toy Sj 
room which she had called his L bay 
little cry as if from a wounde’ fix 
bird escaped her lips. } 
Chin Fat opened the panel 1th 
and flung her down the long st rv 
the dark deserted opium rooms)ely, 
fast as his clattering heels couli¢g 
Chin Fat pursued. 3 
From a shelf against the partioy 
of the rough bunks he seized, 
opium pipe. Toy Sing, prone on je, 
floor, struggled to rise to her ¢ 
Fat struck wildly at her heacian 
upon her writhing shoulders .} yy) 
shower of blows that left t) }, 
splintered in his hand. Savage] : 


from him. bh 
“There, damn you,” he raid 
senseless huddled form uponth 
“that is your reward for bearinjday 
instead of sons!” i 
A spume of froth on his chaeriy 
signaled his tortured breaking jy: 
seized another opium pipe whic lay: 
its shelf. With trembling handjie}) 
the wick of a cooking lamp, anci yy 
later the white fumes of burng, 
dissolved in the heavy air. He je; 
self down into a bunk which s'o4 
from the floor. From where = |y 
venomous eyes fixed upon the lile 
body of his wife. f 
Sleep came heavy upon him,Hi 
fell back against the thin partion 
lay between him and the girluy 
floor. The livid sear which his ntls 
burned on his forehead cooled } th 
of a knot in the board against 
his head. 
Down the long stairway to his 
pattered the exploring feet of 
Song. She hesitated for a monnt; 
half light of the place, and je 
quickly beside her sister. She his 
girl’s head until it rested agains her 
She whispered little words of hoor: 
pitying love. She saw the tornill 
the shoulders of Toy Sing. Her ings 
traced the blue scarred welts the |lin 
tender flesh. She pillowed Toy ing! 
less head upon a scarf that she rey 
her own shoulders. She raced ul 
way and returned in a momen| ci 
the heavy bronze crucifix whickihe 
of the Christian church had giveh 
“Open your eyes, darling ‘yf 
she breathed. She set the crucik a 
the wood partition near Toy Sz’ 
“Awaken and look upon Mister 0¢ 
Toy Sing’s eyelids quivered. frm 
lips came a whisper of agony. | 
‘Look, my sister, open your (és, 
ter God will fix everything. See, wil 
him here where you can look abhim 
a moment I will return with ¢ ti 
man of medicine.” | 
Kee Song walked across the eahil 
of the open space and from besi3a 
head wall she returned with aus) 
inch spike. \) 
“‘See, I am hanging Mister Gl a 
the wall. You have but to lookipo 
and he will make you well!” 
She used the heavy crucifix fa! 
mer and a little away from a k)til 
partition she drove the spike. nit 
blows of the crucifix it punche thi 
the soft wood. Then the impact! a 
final blow buried the spike for eat 
full length. Kee Song hung the util 
the spike. ¢ 
“There, pretty darling,” she his 
to Toy Sing. ‘‘ Raise your eyes. /)0k! 
Mister God. Presently I will be ack 
Toy Sing’s eyelids lifted a 
half senseless gaze rested uportht 
cifix. Then her vision centered ujn#! 
of blood which formed on the hd‘ 
spike. A second drop mergedvilll 
first. A third drop fell upon thctl 
Thereafter for a space of mine 
blood dripped downward from ;u 
source. 
Kee Song returned presently wh! 
geon. ‘Your sister is not seriousln)l! 
he reported to the frightened girl. 'Si 
live.” He turned his attention tne 
form lying in the rough bunk bio 
thin partition. He recognized ‘nu 
Under the surgeon’s quick handshe 
hulk of Chin Fat shook like jell 
sleep,” the surgeon said. me 
The body of Chin Fat show 
but his head was fixed and st 
hour a marching line of ree 
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RING three months in the summer 
nd fall of last year I visited several 
ridely scattered portions of the West, 
ie Mississippi River to the Pacific 
argely with the purpose of investi- 
game conditions at first hand but 
y with the intention of doing a little 
x on my own account, since for some 
yad taken on very little in that line. 
Rocky Mountain region I found in- 
g recreation. Working eastward as 
e on I went into the southern coun- 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas 
lisiana, with the purpose of seeing if 
earn something about the wild fowl. 
ill be recalled, the season of 1919 
rked by extreme floods all over the 
n States. This fact prevented the 
oncentration of ducks at famous 
r places such as Big Lake, the Me- 
‘lub, Waponoca Club and others of 
ous Arkansas sporting organizations 
leadquarters are in Memphis, Ten- 
There literally was too much water 
ducks. The Mississippi River and 
‘ibutaries were extraordinarily high 
water rose over the feeding grounds 
a depth that only deep-water ducks 
+t a living there. The mallards and 
varsh ducks scattered inland, taking 
yayous and the rice fields far back 
2great river. The club shooting was 
or for this reason. 
» was offered, therefore, the oppor- 
of comparing a widely scattered 
wild fowl with the highly concen- 
masses of fowl which in average 
may be found on the better feeding 
. The conclusion is that though we 
increasing supply of ducks they do 
3t in the old general abundance 
iade sport available in a great many 
ather than in a few specially fa- 
calities. Memphis is a great center 
< shooters, but they practically all 
ck last fall with reports of very poor 
the club grounds, though we heard 
numbers of birds far toward the 
of Arkansas. 
hing was certain last fall, and that 
‘eat abundance of wild geese along 
ox Mississippi River. At Memphis 
party who had brought in twenty- 
‘ese from a little hunt perhaps fifty 
ym Memphis; and from the north- 
part of Louisiana, on the west shore 
ver, I heard of still better shooting 
1, on the plantation of a gentleman 
phis who had invited a friend and 
in him there for a little goose shoot- 
he river bars—a line of sport which 
7 to me, old goose hunter as I had 
the wheat fields of the Northwest, 
nid-west rivers such as the Arkan- 
- the gulf country of Texas. 


Vo Game Without Work 


‘ke Chicot in the southeastern por- 
irkansas just inside the levee of the 
opi—Lake Chicot itself is no doubt 
_orseshoe bend of the big river—we 
‘hat the continuing rain had left 
‘most impossible as it had at the 
ibs. I was the guest there of some 
‘ine gentlemen of Hot Springs who 
lage on the shores of that beau- 
‘e of water, and we spent as charm- 
)2k as L ever had anywhere; but the 
-whipped us when it came to actual 
!. There was game in the country, 
(ligh water made it hard to handle. 
_ had stirred up our lake so much 
_e edges that the usually fine fishing 
and Bie was temporarily off; 
': could do was to grin and bear it. 
the less, one of our young returned 
ys of the party hitched up a flivver 
and I went out exploring fifteen 
30 beyond the lower end of the lake. 
ed countless thousands of mallards 
verflowed lands, where they were 
m acorns; and, what was more, we 
he line of flight of the many wild 
had seen working in and out each 
}e question was how to get across 
or so of rushing water which lay 
us and the edge of the Mississippi 

| We found a colored denizen who 
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said that he had a boat and a dozen profile 
goose decoys somewhere in the willows 
along the bar where the geese were using. 
He had no boat at hand, but the next day 
a gentleman found a boat for us somehow 
and somewhere. 

The young Hot Springs lawyer and I, 
with the sable steward of the club and our 
new-found goose hunter, made all the 
freight this craft would carry, but we man- 
aged to get across one chute and through a 
half mile of overflowed timber to the inner 
bank of one of the wild flood passages of the 
Mississippi— which are called chutes in 
southern river terminology. A quarter of a 
mile across this wild water, where the cur- 
rent was perhaps eight or ten miles an hour, 
and where floating driftwood was coming 
down all the time, we could see another row 
of willows; and beyond that lay the bar 
where the geese had their sanctuary. All of 
which was perfectly in line with goose phi- 
losophy. Except the wild turkey, the Can- 
ada goose is the cunningest game bird of 
this continent, and the most difficult to 
take. Out yonder these old boys knew they 
were safe. 

It did not look safe for all four of us to 
undertake that chute in the crazy craft we 
had, which could boast only a very bad pair 
of broken oars and which had a big piece 
broken out of the side so that only a few 
inches of freeboard remained. My young 
friend was crazy to get a goose, and as I was 
not crazy to make a fourth man in that 
boat we split the party and he went across 
to the bar with our goose hunter, while the 
club factotum and I waited on our shore. 

They found the geese all right. Several 
bunches came in along the edge of the bar 
while they were there, but they did not get 
a shot for the reason that some other party, 
no doubt operating by motor boat on the 
big river, had come in upon the bar and 
stolen the boat and decoys which had been 
cached there. 

“We'll get them to-morrow sure,’ said 
my enthusiastic companion. “We'll bring 
some decoys down from the club, and what 
we'll do to those geese will be a plenty.” 

There was another returned officer in our 
party, and these two took the flivver the 
next day and went down to murder a car- 
load of geese on the river bar. The only way 
to get such game in these days is to work for 
it, and we certainly had worked with con- 
siderable goose intelligence, figuring out the 
line of flight and finally locating the bar 
where the geese came in to their refuge. 
But alas for the plans of the best of us! 
The owner of our boat, it seems, had come 
prowling down the bayou that morning and 
removed his property just before we got to 
it to remove it ourselves. There was no 
other boat to be had in all that neighbor- 
hood. The geese were two miles away 
across a sea of tawny-colored water. We 
could see the long gangs working backward 
and forward between the bar and the feed- 
ing fields, but we never got out again after 
that and we never got a shot at a goose. On 
the lake only a few deep-water ducks were 
available. After a week of indoor rather 
than outdoor sport our party broke up and 
we started north for Hot Springs, Little 
Rock, Blytheville and Memphis. 

I was now in my second week out of 
Chicago and had not had a shot at any- 
thing, and as game conditions seemed so 
very difficult had about concluded to go 
back to my home in the North. Just then, 
however, my two Memphis friends took the 
matter in hand once more; and as a result 
the virtues of patience and perseverance 
had their ultimate reward. I saw the geese 
again, as I have not seen them for twenty- 
five, years. 

Our host, a cotton factor in Memphis, is 
one of the owners of alittle plantation in 
upper Louisiana, a mere trifle of five thou- 
sand acres or so of cotton land which will 
make something like a bale an acre, which 
is worth something like five hundred dollars 
a bale. He does these things as a pastime 
and to keep his mind rested, but his real 
business in life is shooting geese. In this 
vocation he has established himself as an 
unquestioned success; so that the whole 
thing was organized and about all we had to 
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do was to go down there and put the shells 
in the guns. 

As I was growing restive and as my 
friends could not come down for a couple of 
days they sent me on ahead alone. I went 
back through Arkansas a whole night’s ride, 
swinging and swaying along over a new- 
built railroad whose roadbed was almost 
afloat from the heavy rains. A trifle before 
sunup I found myself at the little station 
known as Transylvania, not far below the 
northern line of Louisiana. It was the week 
before Thanksgiving and the morning air 
was cool but not cold. All round lay the 
strange flat brown country of the Southern 
winter landscape, always so fascinating +o 
the Northern man. The population had 
changed. We were in the black belt here, 
only a few white families living near by. 

A smart new motor car was standing at 
the edge of the platform. Mr. W., planta- 
tion ;manager for my host, got me into it 
and whisked me away three-quarters of a 
mile to his own home. Hot coffee, hot 
country sausage, hot corn bread. A 
great many other things hot and good, 
which did something to alleviate a night on 
the new roadbed. The said manager is very 
efficient. He likes to see things run on a 
good business system, as does his employer, 
who owns the big plantation. The whole 
goose enterprise was all laid out, so all I 
had to do was to go along. 

“Your boy and your horse will be here 
any time you want them,” he said; “you 
ride across the levee and through the woods 
to old Pap Carter’s houseboat. Pap Carter 
is the light keeper for twenty miles of the 
river buoys there. He has a power boat 
and will take you out to the bar where the 
big shooting alwaysis. Are there any geese?”’ 
He smiled in a pitying way. ‘“‘All the geese 
anyone could want. The boss gets twenty 
or thirty every time he goes over there with 
his friends.” 

All of which certainly sounded encour- 
aging. Calvin, my sable attendant, who to 
my surprise said he was a Baptist and not 
a Presbyterian, mounted his trusty mule 
and carried my gun and shells for me. Our 
decoys were at the houseboat. The weather 
was pleasant, a little overcast, not in the 
least like wintertime. It seemed like the 
world was a mighty fine place to live in after 
all, though I really could not quite figure 
just how I had so much coming to me, it 
was so pleasant riding across the cornfields 
and through the woods. 

“Do you reckon we'll really get a goose 
at all, Calvin?” ITasked my boy. He looked 
at me, his eyes wide with surprise. ‘‘Why, 
yassah, we’ll sho’ get a goose—more’n one. 
The boss, he gets ’em right along. He git 
more’n he can carry, that’s what he do. I 
seen him leave eight geese one time, make a 
secon’ trip to the boat, ’fo’ we could carry 
his-all geese to the boat. Thass how he git 
geese. If you-all don’t git geese, suh—now, 
I don’t know how you gonna ’splain it to 
the boss.” 

This also sounded encouraging, certainly. 
We pushed on into the woods which we had 
to cross before coming to the first chute, 
where the power boat was kept. The water 
was rising steadily and had not Calvin 
known the proper trail through the woods 
we certainly should have had to swim for 
it. As it was, he kept to the high ridges un- 
til we came to one narrow channel perhaps 
twenty or thirty yards wide. 

““We may have to swim a ways here,” he 
said. ‘I hain’t been acrost here yit.” 

It chanced that we did not actually have 
to swim, but Calvin’s mule came out with a 
water line higher than the root of his tail, 
and my own legs would have been wet 
above the knees except that I had on hip 
boots. Once more it was plain that these 
geese always try to establish a No-Man’s 
Land between them and their refuge place. 
This indeed is their habit all along the Mis- 
sissippi River, whose edges are defended by 
a series of bayous and channels which in 
the high water of wintertime are practi- 
cally impassable. 

Calvin and I now had only a few hundred 
yards to go until we came to the two house- 
boats which make the home of old Pap 
Carter. Here I found myself in one of 
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those curious and interesting situations 
which only the wandering sportsman ever 
knows. 

The two houseboats, each a good big one, 
were moored at the edge of the only remain- 
ing high ground. Two or three feet more of 
water and all the goats, pigs and turkeys 
either would have had to swim for it or take 
tothe houseboats also. Yet this was the home 
of old Pap Carter and his family. Here was 
his wife, somewhat bent and broken with 
the hardships of life in the Ozarks and along 
the river; also a relative, a married woman 
with two children. It seemed that these 
two children went to school every day in the 
little town which we just had left, Pap Car- 
ter taking them to the mainland at the 
levee in his power boat in the morning, and 
calling for them again in the evening—in 
the interim running his series of channel 
lights, each lamp of which has to be filled 
at least once in each forty-eight hours, be- 
cause they are left burning day and night. 

I told Mrs. Carter who I was and what 
was my errand, and she asked me to make 
myself at home, telling me that her husband 
was down the river somewhere but would 
be back in the course of an hour or so. In- 
deed within that time we could hear the 
chug-chug of the powerful little motor, still 
some three or four miles distant. 


Too Much Water 


Before us lay a half mile of rushing water, 
a high-water channel of the Mississippi, 
but not the true channel. The sanctuary of 
the geese lay out yonder across that racing 
yellow sea, beyond the line of willows ana 
forest trees which flank the big bar famous 
throughout that country as the Abston Bar. 
It was something like a mile and a half to 
the shooting ground, but even at that dis- 
tance I could hear some of the sweetest mu- 
sic that ever came to the ear of any shooting 
man—the honking and babbling of count- 
less Canada geese. When you hear that 
you can gamble that you are a good ways 
from home and pretty near to the edge of 
things. 

““There’s right plenty of them,” said the 
old lady in her gentle voice, ‘‘right plenty. 
The boss gets right smart every time he 
goes over to the bar.” 

Calvin standing watch over our animals 
only grinned expansively when I asked him 
what he thought about all that goose talk. 

“Onliest thing is, if the boat come,” 
said he. 

Well, at last it came, and Pap Carter, 
government light tender, Ozark mountain- 
eer, and now Mississippi houseboatman, 
stepped ashore after his skillful landing. I 
told him who I was and what I wanted, and 
he was so good as to agree to make a 
special run across the channel and land me 
in the middle of those noisy geese. 

“T’ll take you across,” said he, ‘‘and 
leave you and your boy there and then go 
and get my children. After that I’ll come 
and get you. I’m afraid you may be dis- 
appointed about the geese, though, for the 
river has risen all over the big bar where the 
boss always shoots, and the birds are work- 
ing inside, on some cocoa-grass flats, be- 
tween these two channels of the river. 
You'll see geese all right, but how they will 
work is something we can’t tell till we try.” 

We took a dozen of the profile decoys 
and I declined the offer of an automatic 
shotgun which was left at the houseboat, 
sticking to my own double. Then we 
stepped aboard the stout little power boat, 
Pap and I and Calvin, and shoved off 
across the channel below the point of the 
island and up the main river on its farther 
side. I confess I began to get a little bit 
excited. There was no question on earth 
that there were some geese and hundreds of 
them somewhere not far ahead, but seeing 
geese and getting them are two different 
propositions. 

After bucking the stiff current of the 
main river for perhaps half a mile we slid 
ashore, and the old man taking a long- 
handled spade and the decoys led the way 
toward the place where he had located the 
geese earlier that week. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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| —as proof that stabilized design insures stabilized investment 
< 
< 
IRST, look at any Marmon of the 34 series. Crystallized endorsement 
P| The average man cannot tell them apart, A yess 
year by year. Except to an expert, their S the supreme test of superiority, we now 
> | appearance is almost identical. make public this fe 
< A renewed Marmon looks like a new car. The Marmon Jae favor ite car of the 
Whe eles eee Thi” one foremost automotive engineers, automobile 
| ban M 9°5 ro sadvanced company executives, parts and equipment 
D tween—every Marmon 34 offers adva Geecatt 
style and distinction. te a ‘cand 
Note fine cars. Then review that passing Their NAAN CS EH Coe ea here because 
show of yearly models throughout the in-  SP@Ce 18 lacking. 
> dustry. Then think of the Marmon 34 as a But the list is a Blue Book of that inner 
| car of stabilized appearance—one that does _ circle of motordom. It shows men who both 
not become out of date each season. financially and knowingly can pick and 
< choose from the entire field. 


This appearance test shows conclusively 
that a Marmon 34, of whatever year of the 
series, affords a permanent, matchless in- 
vestment. 


The reward of pioneering 


OF more vital importance is stabilized en- 
gineering, for that means constant service 
at minimum cost. 

When we brought out the Marmon 34 in 
>| 1915, it was a veritable revolution in design. 
Some were skeptical. 


But years have proved the soundness of 
our basic ideas. 


AA 


Every Marmon 34 built during these six 
years embodies the same fundamental ad- 
vancements. 


New Marmons of current production 
have refinements, of course. 


But renewal makes any Marmon com- 
pletely satisfactory. Many units and parts 
are interchangeable. Renewal by an author- 
ized Marmon distributor brings a car that 
can’t be equaled by any new car of like price. 


The highest honor conferred on any 
industrial organization during the war 
was the award of the ‘“‘Champion Lib- 
erty Motor Builders’”’ pennant to the 
workers of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company. Awarded for October, 1918, 
competition. On November 16, 1918, the 
4 award was made permanent. 
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Thus advanced engineering and exacting 
standards of manufacture have insured pro- 
longed life to the Marmon 34—constant 
newness, unvarying performance. 


This is the secret of that spirit of com- 
radeship towards a Marmon. 


A 


Established 1851 
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These men know cars intimately. They 
know all the secrets of the industry. They 
know comparative values. So due signifi- 
cance should be attached to their preference 
toward the Marmon 34. 

It is obvious that only ove car can attain 
this coveted position. 

All this should affect the judgment of the 
man outside the automotive world. For the 
car that is accepted thus, bears authorita- 
tive approval. 


Wise counsel is priceless 


Tere comes a time in every car owner’s ~ 


education when he arrives at the conviction 


that money—plain dollars and cents—must ~ 


be the chief factor in comparative values. 


To such graduates, the Marmon ranks 
first. And you will be elected to that group, 
once you know all the facts. 


The best way to complete your motor 
education is to investigate this paying in- 
vestment at once. 
will be glad to show you his offerings. 


He can procure a renewed Marmon for 
you in a considerably shorter time than a 
new. But whichever you desire, he will talk 
to you in the language of economy and sat- 
isfaction. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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crossed a little flat tangled with 
erry vines and tall grass. There were 
>f considerable size scattered here and 
clumps of bushes, and on beyond a 
bank of willows dotted with cotton- 
We knew that somewhere between 
ne of timber and ourselves there were 
hundreds of them. 
» flat ridge had now become an island 
high water. It was a mile and a half 
yerhaps, possibly three-quarters of a 
n width. There was an open strip 
the middle of it, as though the coun- 
1d once been farmed, but here there 
series of flat water reaches edged with 
grass, perhaps half a mile or so in ex- 
and in part shallow enough for wad- 
Ve struck in at the lower end of this 
arsh. 
se are geese. It is almost impossible 
lk them when they are feeding, no 
+ in what surroundings, for they al- 
have sentinels, and they never cease 
r extreme vigilance. We were two or 
iundred yards away, going as stealth- 
ve could through the grass, when they 
ip—a glorious sight. 
re are three animals which seem en- 
_ with the quality of thrilling the 
1 heart more than any others. If a 
snot used to seeing deer the sight of 
ways startles him. The sight of a 
ias the same effect on the novice. 
ght of a wild goose is yet another 
always causes excitement in the 
of the beginner and sometimes even 
_ old-timer. I presume I might be 
of the latter class, but I swear, not 
: seen any wild geese close at hand 
ny years, and seeing now two or three 
nd going out all at once, in a black 
clamoring to high heaven their pro- 
| being thus disturbed in their refuge, 
| had met something which gave 
ay blasé system a little of a jolt. I 
'xnow what I said—perhaps it is just 
‘1 that I forget. Old Pap Carter 
d and Calvin’s eyes hung out on his 


old you there’d be a few,” said the 
vn pleasantly. ‘‘ Now let’s dig a pit. 
‘of them may come back again this 
g, though it would be better if you 
xht here at dawn in the mornin’.”’ 

_geese circled round for a time at the 
f the island. A thousand or two of 
'd ducks and pintails flew back and 
.d above us—game too small to in- 
one now. I knew that at last I had 
1p with my geese, though the trail 
2nsomewhat long and devious thereto. 


Making the Blind 


‘lug a hole in the sand by the side of a 
‘lump of trees close to the edge of the 
and put out our dozen of tin profile 
‘decoys on the dry ground between 
‘ge of the water and the blind. We 
ie pit waist deep, with a little shelf to 
}and pulled up clumps of ragweed and 
0 cover up the fresh sand. No crea- 
as a keener eye than the wild goose 
: who would outwit him must lie low 
ep still and not give any sign of his 
‘ce. Making a goose blind is some- 
of an art. 
(iad not finished digging our pit when 
(rd an excited honking and saw a soli- 
0se coming straight toward us. At 
me we were all three out in plain 
nd there was no such thing as hiding. 
\' flat, face down, and governed our- 
‘by sound altogether. I heard the 
‘g coming closer and closer until it 
|. the goose might bite us unless we 
/nething in self-defense. When from 
ne I thought it was about even with 
it up. 
je he was, looking big as a house, the 
Id goose that I had not seen for 
| years or more! I could see the 
¢band under his throat clear and 
“see every feather of his great wings. 
irse one does not miss a goose after 
: so long and coming so far. I 
»d a load of No. 8’s out of an open 
nto him and followed with a load of 
out of the closer left barrel. He fell 
ead with an excellent sound similar 
of a sack of sand thrown off the top 
all building. Pap went over and 
him in, a great fowl running eight 
| and better, and hence full average 
wild goose. 
1 you hear him drop, Pap?” said I. 
lid you hear the five-dollar bill drop 
yur own pocket right at the same 
Feeling the way I do, the first goose 
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I’ve killed in twenty years or so, it’s all I 
can do to keep myself from giving you fifty 
dollars instead of a mere five.” 

“You'd better be careful,” said Pap; 
“that sort of thing may happen again 
right often, and you don’t want to get broke 
down here. Fly to it, friend, and enjoy 
yourself. I’ll come back for you before 
dark.” 

None of us could tell how geese were go- 
ing to behave on this kind of a feeding 
ground, and indeed we did not know whether 
it was roosting ground or feeding ground, 
though it was plain that they were spending 
the night there, because Pap said he always 
heard them going in. In any case I got 
down into my blind and let Calvin go with 
his single-barrel shotgun to see what he 
could do farther up the island. : 

My geese were quite obliging, all things 
considered, but they seemed to prefer the 
marsh farther up. A pair came in over my 
decoys, seemingly not over forty yards 
away, but again it took the second barrel to 
knock down one, and he fell sixty yards and 
more away. A wild goose is always much 
farther than he seems. I lost yet another 
bird, which lugged off the load across water 
too deep for me to navigate. Then another 
double came across my blind. I killed one 
and knocked down the other somewhere 
close to the edge of the big river, but did 
not get it that night. It was now evident 
that I needed a closer shooting gun than the 
one I was using; but I was entirely content 
when I heard Pap coming back in his power 
boat, for I had three big geese, and that was 
all I really cared for. The main thing was 
that at last I had got up with the enemy 
and beat him at his own game. Even Cal- 
vin came wandering down the island with a 
big goose over his shoulder, having got 
within buckshot range at a point higher up 
the marsh. He was very much elated over 
his goose party which he was going to have. 
I think Mr. Abston feeds his field hands 
mostly on Canada geese. Maybe a little 
meal now and then, but mostly goose. 


Geese in Plenty . 


When we got back to the houseboat I 
sent Calvin on home with the horses and 
told him to come out in the morning. Then 
I announced to Pap Carter and Mrs. Pap 
Carter and all the rest that I had no inten- 
tion of going any farther away from those 
geese than right where I was. 

“‘T don’t see how we can sleep ye on the 
boat,” said the old lady; “‘not unless you 
and the old man can make it out somehow 
in the little boat.” 

I declared myself as one of the family, no 
matter what they thought about it, so we 
settled down very amiably together in 
these surroundings, which meant home for 
them all the year round, and for me a 
strange and wholly enjoyable experience. 
I would not have allowed anyone to eat one 
of my geese for a hundred dollars, but we 
found the goose livers very good, and we 
had some bacon and some really good coffee; 
and Pap and I found we could sleep very 
well on the same feather bed, listening to 
Father Mississippi rushing by in the dark 
under the cabin window. A dozen times I 
stepped to the door of the little deck to hear 
the clamoring of the myriad geese over on the 
island; and as many times I had to see if 
my three geese were still safe where they 
hung under the eaves of the houseboat. It 
has been a long time since I have had a more 
enjoyable experience out of doors. 

At daybreak and before on the following 
morning Calvin was on hand again before 
we had finished breakfast on the houseboat, 
and with him was a gentleman from Mem- 
phis, a friend of our host, who had come in 
from his adjoining lumber camp to have a 
go at the geese. I could see no use in break- 
ing our necks about it, because I knew we 
would get some shooting any time we went 
across to the island. I presume it was nine 
o’clock by the time we had out our decoys, 
a dozeneach. Istuck to my old blind, while 
my new companion dropped in a couple of 
hundred yards ahead of me at the place 
where the main body of the geese went out 
that morning. I don’t know how many 
geese there really were, but presume there 
were somewhere between three and four 
thousand. You scarcely could find a more 
stirring sight afield than such a body of 
these splendid waterfowl. 

The luck rather ran against my blind that 
morning, as the geese were coming down the 
waterway and hence would go over me 
high, rising at the other blind. One flock 
came in close and I knocked down a double, 
but, do my best, I never could find the one 
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-—~. necessary equipment. 


Above: Standard kit of Parkerized tools 
furnished by a well known manufacturer 


whose yearly output exceeds 100,000 - &, 
motorcars. Below: Two of the Parkerized \ er 
wrench sets made by Frank Mossberg Co. 


RUST PROOFS IRON AND STEEL 
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“Not a Sign 
of Rust” 


Parker Process to prevent rust is particularly 
adaptable to small steel and iron parts sub- 
jected to continual exposure. The wrenches, 
pliers, and punches of the motorist’s kit, 
builder’s hardware, carpenter’s and mechan- 
ic’s tools, machinery parts, household appli- 
ances, etc., are easy and inexpensive to process. 


Parkerizing is equally effective for the delicate 
parts of telephones, time clocks, check writers 
and other office appliances and for industrial 
castings, forgings and stampings of any size. 


Parker Process is simple and easy to install. 
It permits the maintenance of machining limits, 
and offers a variety of possible finishes. It fits 
into any scheme of production. It leaves the 
temper, toughness, ductility, and magnetism of 
the metal unaffected. 


Parker Process gives the ultimate user a 
better article, the manufacturer a better pro- 
duct, and the sales and advertising depart- 
ments a commercial asset. 


PARKER RusT-PRooFr COMPANY 
Milwaukee Ave., and Dubois St. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PARKER 
ROCESS. 


4 


A Practical Book For Manufact- 
urers and Industriat Executives 
If you use iron or steel in any way you will 
find the Parker Process Book full of interest- 
ing facts. It explains just what the Parker 
Process is, how you can apply it to your own 
products in your own plant, and describes the 
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which fell in the tall grass, and was obliged 
to believe that it had crawled off crippled. 
My friend was getting rather better shoot- 
ing, and I went up to him after the flight 
eased off and sat for a time with him in his 
blind, which was built right out on the dry 
ground, with willow boughs almost as high 
as a man’s head. I did not like the looks of 


the blind very well, but by keeping low in it. 


it seemed to work not so badly. My friend 
told me he had lost two geese which he had 
knocked down, as well as a duck or so—I 
had heard him shooting considerably. At 
length we saw a broken band of geese com- 
ing directly toward us and I told him to lie 
down and keep down—he was wearing 
darkish clothing. Two geese turned and 
came straight at the blind, where I sat, in 
full sight, but entirely motionless. They 
seemed to see nothing but the line of decoys 
and were fooled completely. When they 
were just nicely above me I cut loose and 
dropped them both, much to the delight of 
my friend. To close the story of that day’s 
shoot, we took home three more geese that 
night, though my companion was not so 
lucky as to bag one. He did lose two 
cripples. Old Pap Carter brought in one 
which he had killed with a load of buckshot 
up the river that same afternoon, so that 
my companion did not go back to Memphis 
quite gooseless after all. 

The next morning my host and my friend 
with yet another gentleman, came down 
from Memphis, and we organized once more 
for a try at the bar, though much dis- 
appointed at the knowledge that the river 
had risen over the usual roosting ground of 
the geese. My host and the other Memphis 
gentleman paired off and went to the head 
of the island, B. and I shooting the two 
lower blinds which had been used the day 
before. By this time the geese were be- 
ginning to get wise. They had found another 
refuge out in the willows where we could not 
get at them at all, and they did not do much 
along our cocoa-grass flat. I killed a goose 
or so at my blind and then walked up to see 
what B. was doing, and discovered that he 
had been so lawless as to shoot ducks on a 
goose hunt. The day was very bright and 
warm and it was not likely that the geese 
would come in before dark. We did not 
hear our friends shooting much. 

We had thickened up our blind a little bit 
and had got into better shape for two guns, 
and were visiting along together in the sun- 
shine, not expecting anything at all, when 
all at once a look of terror overspread my 
friend’s face. He had never in his life shot 
a goose before this day, and naturally a 
whole flock of them would make a terrify- 
ing spectacle. 

“Great Lord!’ he whispered, while all 
the time I was cussing him and telling him 
to keep his head still. “‘Great Lord! They 
are going to fly right square into this blind!” 


Some Bad Shooting 


Well, they pretty nearly did. I never saw 
geese act like that before in all my life. 
They came down low before they were 
within a quarter of a mile of the decoys, and 
then flew straight at them without making 
asound. Their course brought them within 
twenty yards of our blind—indeed I think 
that some of them passed within ten or 
twelve yards of the blind. With automatic 
guns I suppose we ought to have accounted 
for six, eight or ten geese, though neither of 
us cared for the automatic. With double 
guns we ought to have had not less than two 
each. We were both old shots on wild fowl 
and the birds were entirely within range. I 
would bet a man at any time in such cir- 
cumstances a hundred to one that I would 
kill a double, and I would have bet the same 
on my friend. But what we did, when we 
stood up among those geese, was to worry 
down just two measly geese, one each! 

We turned and looked at each other in 
consternation. 

““What do you know about that?” said B. 
“T wish now I had thrown away my gun 
and grabbed them by the feet. They were 
right at us, I tell you, right at us!” 

“Well,” said I ruefully, ‘I’ll bet all my 
clothes they can’t do that to us again.’ 

‘Safe bet,’ said he. ‘‘There wouldn’t 
another flock of geese come that close to a 
fellow in a thousand years.” 

We sat round for a while and visited and 
loafed in the sun, and then all at once I saw 
that same look of terror come on my friend’s 
face once more; he was sitting at the inside 
edge of the blind. 

“My Lord!” said he. ‘What are we going 
todo? Here they come again. Right at us, 
I tell you, right at us!” 


THE SATURDAY 


I kicked him once more and told him to 
keep his head still and to wait until they 
got right into the blind. And I desire to 
state that those geese, sixty or seventy of 
them, did precisely what the other flock 
had done! They flew very low, very straight 
and altogether noiseless, heading directly 
for our blind, which was as big as a meeting 
house on the open flat. The profiles, stand- 
ing there quietly on the dry ground, de- 
ceived them absolutely. 

My friend and I both got up at the same 
instant when the geese were almost upon us. 
And with heartfelt shame I am obliged to 
confess that once more each of us missed a 
full-grown Canada goose at a distance prob- 
ably not more than ten or fifteen yards! 


Deceptive Distances 


Of course a part of this was due to too 
great haste. A goose goes a great deal 
faster than most men think—I presume 
eighty or ninety miles an hour at least, and 
when they sheer up they change the angle 
very quickly. Nearly all shooters make the 
great mistake of shooting at the middle of 
the goose, with the result usually that they 
hit him toofar back. Thegreat birds takean 
astonishing blow before they will drop, and 
if a wing is not broken short off you are 
mighty apt to lose your goose unless he is 
shot through the front part of the body and 
shot hard. A man ought to aim not even at 
the head of a goose, but ahead of the head, 
usually four or five feet ahead of the head, 
because a goose which seems to be thirty 
yards is really fifty yards; and you want to 
hit him in the front part of the body. Now 
what happened to me, and I presume to my 
partner also, was that I jumped to my feet 
and snapped at the middle of a goose which 
looked bigger than a tablecloth. The goose 
by that time was slanting up and throwing 
the motor into the high with both feet, so 
that the close charge of shot just barely 
went under him. Anyhow I know that 
neither of us killed a goose with his first 
barrel, though we worried down one each 
with the left barrel—my own falling so far 
off that we did not get him until the next 
day, when Pap found him while wandering 
round on the island. He also picked up 
another goose, probably one of my cripples, 
swimming in the river. 

“This game is not as easy as it looks,” 
said B. to me. “‘You can’t just shoot at 
them—you’ve got to hold for them.” 

So there is the story of the most humili- 
ating instance of bad shooting I can remem- 
ber in my entire career. It is no disgrace to 
miss a wild goose at the usual ranges offered, 
but not to kill two wild geese out of a flock 
that has come within fifteen or twenty 
yards of you is a disgrace for which no suffi- 
cient atonement ever can be made. Ten- 
derfeet might do that, but two real hunters 
never! I will say for my friend B. that he 
is one of the best duck shots I ever saw. 
Also, I will say for us both that we seemed 
for a time that afternoon to be the two 
worst goose shots I ever saw. 

Barring that awful failure of ours we did 
not do so badly—I think we had seven 
geese when we went to the boat that night. 
There had not been very much shooting, 
for by this time the place had burned out, 
much to my regret on account of our host, 
who had had very little shooting, his com- 
panion not getting anything at all. 

Previous to this time a gentleman at the 
store in town, Mr. S., who owned a planta- 
tion four or five miles up the river, had in- 
sisted that the place to get geese was on his 
pasture fields, where they came in thou- 
sands every day. As a goose spoils most 
quickly of any game bird it.should be drawn 
as soon as it is killed, and on this day 
when drawing my geese I had found their 
craws full of clover. Putting this and that 
together we now found that we had located 
both ends of the flight, the feeding ground 
and the roosting ground. Therefore B. and 
I resolved to go out and have a try on the 
pasture fields the next morning, while our 
host and his friend tried it once more on the 
big river. We figured that in this way one 
party would help the other, for it seemed 
clear that the geese would be trading be- 
tween these two points of the local flight. 

Accordingly the next morning the planta- 
tion manager took B. and me in his motor 
car to the plantation of the friendly gentle- 
man whose special invitation we had. He 
kept his own plantation preserved against 
shooters and no one excepting the brother 
of our manager had been in there that 
season. The latter, with a dozen of his own 
profile decoys, was to be our local guide 
that day. 


EVENING POST 


Here was an entirely different sort of 
shooting, equally interesting and exhilarat- 
ing. The three of us, loaded down with guns 
and shells and decoys, started out in the 
bleak dawn across a mile-wide pasture field 
which had made the feeding grounds of the 
geese for some weeks. Scattered clumps of 
white clover made the attraction, though 
to the eye the country seemed almost de- 
void of any green growth. 

But the geese were there, hundreds and 
thousands of them, scattered in great bod- 
ies all across two or three miles of the flat 
dry country back of the levee. They began 
to honk and clamor as soon as we started 
across the meadows. We fired two or three 
times at passing flocks and saw one goose 
fall some hundreds of yards farther on. B. 
thought he could find it, and later did so. 
Young W. and I started on for a deep ditch 
overgrown with briers, which made a bet- 
ter blind than any pit that could be dug. 
We put out our decoys close to this ditch. 
The geese were calling every way and the 
dim dawn was full of the black lines of their 
flights as they began to rise and make to- 
ward the river. 

They did not seem to come our way at 
first, but at length one gang did cross, not 
noticing our decoys at all. I led in well 
ahead of one goose and knocked him down, 
first blood for the day—the second goose, 
as it proved, after we learned that B. had 
found our first goose. Came then a 
period of waiting, geese going every way 
in thousands except our way. heard 
my friend’s gun working once in a while, 
and wondered why he did not come over to 
the decoys. A solitary goose came over me 
as I stood close to a tree at the edge of the 
bank, and this one I killed stone dead in the 
air at the first shot. It is very rarely indeed 
that one will kill a goose stone dead. They 
have such an astonishing vitality that they 
almost always come down crippled unless 
shot at very close range. On this hunt I 
think I killed, or rather knocked down, four 
doubles, but this goose is the only one I 
killed actually stone dead in the air on the 
whole hunt. They take an awful jolt, and it 
takes a stiff load to drive through their 
heavy feathers. 

My young friend wandered off to stir up 
some more geese. I could still hear B’s gun 
once in a while and had about concluded to 
go over and see how he was doing, when I 
heard honking and saw a bunch of geese 
swinging to my decoys. I squatted down 
and I really think that these birds would 
have alighted among the decoys had I 
waited long enough. There was one big fel- 
low that really had his wings set when I 
struck him with the first barrel of the gun at 
forty yards. The load was a little too open 
for him and I threw the second load into his 
back. Still he kept on dragging and wab- 
bling, though I knew he could not go far. I 
had to take my eyes off of him while scram- 
bling up the bank, and when I got up I could 
not see him, so all I could do was follow his 
line as near as I could guess it. There was a 
line of cover in a little swale a hundred and 
fifty yards or so ahead, and I ran toward 
that in the hope that he had tried to hide. 
I could not see him as I kicked round, but 
when I began to honk, calling a passing 
flock which I saw, the old fellow was so 
foolish as to stick his own head up and honk 
in reply—which ended Mister Goose. 


The Kind Host’s Bad Luck 


Three geese will weigh between twenty- 
five and thirty pounds. Add to that a 
pocketful of shells and a shotgun and you 
have something of a load, so I took my time 
going over the field in search of my friend. 
I found him with two or three dead geese 
and one live one set out in front of him for 
decoys, and he and our friend S. were lying 
in the ditch swapping yarns and smoking 
cigars together. We all lay round in the 
sunshine of the advancing day and watched 
the geese coming and going—the most 
splendid concourse of wild fowl I have seen 
in more than twenty years. It seemed 
nothing extraordinary to Mr. S., who saw 
them every day, but to us it was an aston- 
ishing experience. 

An hour or so later we saw a couple of 
geese fly over and alight not far from my 
abandoned decoys. When presently young 
W. came along after putting up a thousand 
geese or so at the edge of the woods along 
the levee we told him that these geese were 
over there fraternizing with his decoys, so 
he strolled over to see what he could do. We 
heard four or five shots from his automatic 
gun, but only one goose rose, evidently 
badly hurt. It started back across the flat 
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and fell. B. thought he could find} 
walking out did so. We gave him the 
pionship retrieving belt and told hy 
all he needed to get geese was to hay, 
one else along to shoot them—to vi 
made the very practical rejoinder i 
ing to the three geese he had kille} 
own gun in the shallow blind in thy 
ing. He had made one double; 
tipping the goose which I found iy 
the live decoy—just the end of . 


bone was nicked and it was entire 
jured otherwise, so that we gave ij 
S. to raise for a tame pecs’ cecaal 
The other goose of this double was) 
ster and was killed stone dead by i 
barrel. Mr. S. said it was one of tha 
geese he had ever seen. I presume ¥ 
have weighed ten and a half pounca 
time it was killed, for it weight 
pounds dressed four days afterwar 
It remains only to be said that o1 
bad luck attended our kindly host 
friend, who. had tried the bar al 
river once more. They got very litte 
ing indeed, for of all the thous 
geese which we put out on the 14 
none of them went back to the 
which by this time was practicey 
merged. They knew that the whe 
had come. They found themselvesn 
sanctuary somewhere — we don’ | 
where. Even our morning’s shoin 
the meadows made them wise, foo 
following morning Mr. A. and hifr 
who tried the meadows also, coulcio 
any work out of the geese there ei 
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Modern Accessories — 


So it would seem that you ry 
where the geese are, may get | 
them at times, and then again hitin 
season when you will get but a ve f 
them no matter how good a hue 
are. Our host is acknowledged ty 
best goose hunter in that country ni 
killed hundreds of geese in his tim)n 
plantation, but the little shootir' y 
had preceded him had lessened hisha 
already lessened by the submergil 0 
bar. Even so, it seemed that we hi al 
geese anyone ought to want, fc 
brought in a dozen to my own id 

That is the story of a goose huj0 
day, modern and up-to-date, and ill 
some idea of the bar shooting eing 
Mississippi to-day. I tell the tal no 
cause it has any especially stirringnte 
but simply to show, as well as I 
distances to which one must traveint 
perseverance one must use to-dayn 
really to get among the wild fow | 
this is a modern goose hunt and a al 
instance to prove it. 

We had nine geese to take homwil 
after our morning’s shoot on the mio 
a considerable load with our othe ei! 
cluded. After the morning flight as! 
we thought we had killed enoug o! 
planter friend’s geese and would its 
any longer. Young W. told us not) hi 
as before long his brother would oe! 
us in the car. About ten or eleve 0 
here came the flivver. It drove doc 
the blind where our friendly plant a 
had lain with their live-goose deci. 
placed the remainder of their deaiti 
the car, climbed in, and so we a‘ 
home. That was the first time I vl 
a wild live goose carried in a rit 
directly from the place where it # 
captured. But that is how the fiN 
come into sport to-day. 

Our captured goose did not , 
illusions about his new surround 
did not like motor riding and dic 
who knew it. He was not cow 


us to come again i turned roun|t 
up his pet goose. Just then af Fi 
came over his face. The goose h 
the leg of his trousers, includin 
pinch of the flesh underneath; at} 
on like a bulldog. 7 
“There, dern you,’ he seeme 
“Tl get even with you for 
done to me.’ 
That was the only time I ever Ww 
hunting with two houseboats, a: 
and an automobile as accessories I! 
after the fact. Something of a ch) 
the times when you used to | iq 
miles in a hay wagon up in Dak} 
the wheat stubbles stretched une 
scores of miles. 


| his ear into the alley toward which 
{tale track pointed. On one side of the 
yvas a combination ‘of pool room and 
<, and in the back, half hidden by the 
¢ building, was a little lean-to shed, 
vhich came the unmistakable hum of 
ont engine. 
isting to my rubber-soled shoes to 
] the noise of my approach, I sneaked 
kto peer into the door of the shed. 
icky’s car was there all right, and he 
_cked up the two wheels on the right 
gh enough so a belt could be looped 
a them and the rear wheel made to drive 
‘ont one. Hanracky was using the 
) to run up a fictitious mileage while 
ws probably in the dive playing pool. 
«3ed that the wheel was running about 
inough to correspond to a speed of 
« miles an hour, and I edged my way 
-1e shack to see how closely my guess 
rdmated the speed reading. The 
ysred dial was quivering back and 
bslightly, with the figure 75 showing 
ethe index. That called for more in- 
ition, and I found that Hanracky had 
kd out a clever scheme. 


| The Last of Hanracky 


ji;onnecting the speedometer flexible 
iz shaft, he had swung it round and 
e2d it where the small driving gear 
1 come into contact with the tire. 
r, to compensate for the roughness 
coy the teeth in the little gear, he had 
» d three heavy rubber bands onto the 
‘ind made a very creditable friction 
€rheel out of it. 
uead of getting the usual speed ratio 
9); to one, the drive he had rigged up 
xarer twenty to one, and the speed- 
t’ was registering a speed and mile- 
é least five times that covered by the 
‘cof the wheel. 
_ok into the gasoline tank explained 
1ason for this peculiar arrangement. 
agine was using fuel from the three- 
o,emergency tank, and the needle on 
guge on the big twenty-gallon service 
<tood at ‘“Empty.’’ In addition to 
n gup a fake mileage record to account 
tl day’s absence Hanracky was selling 
gsoline that would have been used in 
<iz that mileage, which, at some twenty 
tsa gallon for high-grade fuel, meant 
our dollars of profit on the day’s work. 
u to try to find a tool loss, I had 
nled on a gasoline leak. 
Vm I realized that the boosted speed- 
t's drive ratio would record a whole 
*<;un in just a little while it struck me 
t anracky would be coming out pretty 
a) shut off his engine; so, stopping only 
e/ove the little speedometer gear. with 
w ppings of rubber bands, I went back 
h corner where I had left my car, and 
e(ded to give it a real run before turning 
15 the plant. 
‘rt afternoon the testing department 
rin had a telephone call from Han- 
x) reporting that he had burned out a 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


bearing at Bedford, ten miles south of 
town, and would have to be towed home. 

Fortunately two of us went down on the 
rescue trip, for when we reached Bedford 
we found the car, but no Hanracky. He 
had used what fuel was still in the tank to 
get as far from town as he could when the 
loss of the gear showed him his scheme was 
discovered, and he never did come back to 
the factory to claim the rubber bands. 

Any notion I might have cherished that 
Hanracky’s flight would stop the tool loss 
died the next afternoon when I dropped into 
the assembly department, ostensibly to 
borrow a big wrench, but in reality to size 
up the look on Johnson’s face. He4ooked 
worried, so I knew more tools had disap- 
peared. i 

It took all the week, right up to Saturday 
afternoon, to get ready for my report to 
Mr. Norton. He didn’t get back from his 
trip until almost quitting time, but his 
greeting showed he had found time to con- 
fer with Johnson. é : 

First I told him of my luck in happening 
to stumble onto Hanracky’s little graft, just 
as though that represented my week’s work. 

“That was last Monday, you say?” he 
asked. ‘‘What became of the other five 
days?” 

“T’ll have to draw you a little map to 
explain,’ I began. . “First. I'll draw this 
rectangle to represent the assembly depart- 
ment, with its west wall coinciding with the 
western boundary of the Regent’s grounds. 
On the east side of the rectangle, away from 
the boundary, I’ll draw this dotted line to 
represent the walk. Now this walk jogs to 
the right, as you go down it, at the end of 
the assembly building, until it comes to the 
fence, when it makes another right-angle 
turn, parallels the fence and this old build- 
ing where the first cars were built, and 
comes out at last at the dump where the 
factory sweepers pile their rubbish.” 

“‘That’s all correct enough,’ the boss 
agreed, ‘‘but what does the shape of the 
walk have to do with our tool loss?” 

““That’s why I needed the’sketch,’’ I ex- 
plained. ‘‘Do you know who lives on the 
other side of the fence?” 

“Yes. Most all the houses are filled with 
men from our factory. Many of them own 
their homes there.”’ 

“So I’ve learned. Last Wednesday as I 
was coming down the walk between the 
fence and the old shack I heard somebody 
coming down beside the assembly depart- 
ment, and he was whistling The Wearin’ o’ 
the Green.” 

“And why not?” 

“That’s what I thought, until I happened 
to meet the whistler just at the corner of the 
shack, and he acted for an instant as though 
he was having a stroke or fainting or some- 
thing.” 

“Who was he?” 

‘He was the thief all right, but I wasn’t 
absolutely sure until this afternoon, when I 
caught him at his tricks. I hid in the old 
shack, whittled a peephole in one of the 
boards so I could watch the corner where 


I had met my man, and waited. Again I 
heard the tune, whistled as on Wednesday, 
and as a sort of accompaniment the squeak 
of a dry wheelbarrow. Right in front of 
me the barrow stopped, and so did the 
tune.” 

“The pusher stopped to spit on his 
hands,” the boss suggested; and I could 
see that was what he hoped anyway. 

“Not this time,’’ I amended. ‘“‘The tune 
was taken up on the other side of the fence 
in a higher key. I saw the man’s hand 
fumble in the trash on the barrow, there 
was the flash of something bright in the 
sunlight, a thud over beyond the high 
board fence, another bar or two of the tune 
from the invisible whistler, and then the 
man took up the tune and the barrow, and 
went on down to the dump.” 

“That would be old Dan—but it couldn’t 
be Danny, it couldn’t!”’ The boss was argu- 
ing with himself rather than with me. 
““Why, old Danny was one of the very first 
men we ever hired. He’s just sweeping up 
to keep his name on the pay roll until he’s 
old enough to draw a pension. Surely it 
wasn’t Dan?” 

For reply I penciled in a square on my 
sketch, across the fence from the jog in the 
walk. 

“This is Dan’s house,” I began; ‘‘or was, 
until he got roped in one of those wildcat 
oil schemes some ten months ago. To raise 
cash for his stock he mortgaged the house to 
a loan shark down on Woodland Avenue, 
and he’s barely been able to keep the inter- 
est payments from swamping him since. It 
was Danny’s only grandson who answered 
the whistle signal.’ 

In settling the affair the Regent’s boss 
took into account Dan’s long service and 
excellent record, wormed out of the old 
man the name of the fence through whom 
he disposed of the tools, and then put the 
company lawyer onto the trail of the oil- 
stock salesman and the loan shark. 

That was all four years ago, and old 
Danny is still sweeping up in the Regent 
factory, doing all he can to repay the loss 
he caused. And to this, day he believes, to 
the relief of his soul, that he and the ‘‘Old 
Man” are the sole possessors of his secret. 

It seemed as though I had done my duty 
by tracing the theft, and I thought Mr. 
Norton would let me alone after I got back 
into my work. But he didn’t. Some six 
weeks after the wind-up of this business 
there came another summons from the head 
office. And when I reported there was a 
man with the boss. 

“Phelps, this is the boy, Brown, I was 
telling you about last night. Brown, this 
is Mr. Phelps, president of the Para Tire 
Company. He is having something the 
same kind of trouble we had here, and it 


occurred to me maybe you could run it 


down too.” 

I felt as uncomfortably out of place as a 
fly in a glass of milk. The boys at school 
used to call me “‘Gum-Shoe Brown,” but 
it was because I persisted in wearing tennis 
shoes to class, and not because of any latent 


sleuthing talent. While I hesitated the boss 
came to the rescue. 

“Tell him just what your trouble is, 
Phelps,”’ he suggested. ‘‘Then he’ll know 
what he’s up against anyway.”’ 

“Do you know anything about the man- 
ufacture of rubber tires?”’ Instead of en- 
lightening me the head of the tire company 
was quizzing me. 

“Nothing more than we were told at 
college in two lectures on modern manufac- 
turing processes,’”’ I admitted; ‘“‘and I’m 
afraid they didn’t go very deeply into the 
subject.”’ 

“Hardly.” Phelps smiled in spite of him- 
self. ‘I’ve been in the business for fifteen 
years, and there is lots left for me to learn 
yet. But that is not the question. Para 
tires are made by a secret process, in the 
course of which, just before the tread is put 
on, a layer of very pure rubber is spread 
over the fabric. This pure rubber we refine 
ourselves by an expensive process, and the 
market price of fifty cents a pound for 
crude rubber does not begin to cover the 
cost to us. This extra-refined rubber is 
much sought after by tire repair men for 
work on inner-tube patching—as some of 
the men in the tire building department 
have learned to our cost. We lose so much 
of this special rubber that we are unable to 
accumulate a reserve stock. There are 
sixty-three men in the finishing department, 
and we’ve had two detectives there for a 
week at a time, without catching any of 
them stealing stock.” 


A Matter of Solvents 


“T don’t see what good I could possibly 
be,’’ I began, when the boss interrupted. 

“‘Go and look the place over anyway,” 
he urged. | 

And after discussing ways and means it 
was arranged that I should be shown 
through the tire factory as a prospective 
service man, which might necessitate my 
being in the tire-building department for 
several days. 

The inspection trip over, I left the Para 
factory with a more or less confused idea of 
tire manufacture, but without the slightest 
inkling of anything that would help me to 
go about my task of running down, the loss. 

The rubber that was being stolen came 
into the department in strips about five 
inches wide, and long enough to go com- 
pletely round the circumference of a tire. 
The strip was protected on one side by 
tissue paper, to keep it from fusing to- 
gether, and was packed in rolls about an 
inch in diameter. It would take about four 
of these rolls to weigh a pound, I figured, 
and it would not pay a man to try to get 
away with less than two or three pounds, 
which was more than could well be con- 
cealed in one set of pockets without making 
bulges large enough to excite suspicion. ~ 

On the way home I stopped in at the 
public library and borrowed a book on tire 
building. It did little more than outline 
the processes I had seen, but it did list a 
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\ Chase Horse Clothing 


MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 
SANFORD, ME. 


The Upholstery of Quality 


FTER years of scientific research and experiment 

Cuase LEATHERWOVE was produced to fill 

a much needed want—an appropriate and practical 
material for upholstery purposes. 


For Motor Car, Furniture, Car- 
riage and Boat Upholstery 


Characteristics not found elsewhere have long been given 
the Coase LeaTHERWOVE by special processes. It is the better 
upholstery material of today—durable—especially tough 
though pliable—distinctive and rich in appearance; water 
proof; easily cleansed; sanitary ; economical. 

Re-upholster with CHASE LEATHERWOVE. An 


inexpensive amount will do wonders and the 
results will please. , 


Like several other nationally known products bearing the 
“Chase” trademark, CHasz LeEaTHERWOvE is a high-quality, 
reliable and honest production—backed by our reputation 
gained through seventy-three years of manufacturing leader- 
ship. 

P Samples of this Better Upholstery material on 
request. Always demand CHASE LEATHERWOVE 

when considering upholstery. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


T OTHER PRODUCTS OF OUR MILLS: 


Chase Drednaut Motor Topping 


Chase Velmo Upholstery Fabrics 
Chase Plush Motor Robes 


Chase Wexford Motor Cloths 
Chase Furwove Fabrics 4, 
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number of materials used in the industry. 
Mr. Phelps had explained to me during the 
time we spent in his factory that the car- 
cass of the tire—the fabric part, I mean— 
was moistened with a mixture of benzine 
and chloroform just before the special strip 
of rubber was applied; and that this liquid 
mixture served to dissolve enough of the 
rubber strip to cement it firmly to the tire. 
The mixture he was using was listed among 
other solvents in the book I had, but at the 
top of the list was placed carbon bisulphide. 
A few experiments with a roll of the 
special rubber, and I felt sure enough I had 
stumbled onto a way to detect the thieves 
to telephone the news to Mr. Phelps. 
That same evening, when the quitting 
whistle blew at the plant of the Para Tire 
Company, Mr. Phelps and I, with two 
plain-@othes men, joined the factory 
watchman and the timekeeper in the little 
shack at the gate. As the men passed in 
single file through the iron-pipe labyrinth 
that prevented crowding at the time clock, 
three were picked out, asked to step inside 
the shack, and were handcuffed. When 
searched, each man was found to Have 
from six to twelve rolls of the rubber wound 
round his body, beneath his clothes. The 
arrest of the three solved the problem. 
At the Regent plant the next afternoon 
I was again called to Mr. Norton’s office. 
“How did you doit?” the boss asked me. 
“‘Phelps phoned me last night and wanted 
to hire you away from me, but wouldn’t tell 
the scheme you used. This morning he 
sent you this check, so it must have been 


good. What was it?” 


A Treacherous Odor 


“Tt wasn’t hard. The pure rubber they 
are using absorbs the vapors of most of the 
liquids that will dissolve it. Any unvul- 
canized rubber will do that, more or less. I 
got to figuring that the men must be sneak- 
ing the rubber into the washroom and there 
wrapping it round themselves, as otherwise 
they couldn’t get enough out of the plant at 
once to make it pay. That being the case, 
all I had to do was arrange so that the rub- 
ber would announce its presence. It did. 
All the men’ who came from the tire- 
building department had a touch of the 
peculiar odor of the solvent they used, but 
the three men in question could have been 
spotted by a blind man a mile away—they 
would have made a common or garden 
variety of skunk stack up like a florist’s 
shop in comparison—but one of the merci- 
ful characteristics of the fumes of the sol- 
vent is that you soon get used to it and 
don’t notice the pervasive odor. All we did 
was pinch the men with the assertive odor 
and search them. They had the rubber.” 

‘‘What was this solvent you mention?’ 

“Carbon bisulphide. Pure, it is almost 
odorless, and as such it was supplied to 
the tire department. Mr. Phelps merely 
switched solvents on them in the suspected 
department at noon, as we figured the men 
wouldn’t wear the rubber any longer than 
they could help. Then during the after- 
noon the rubber absorbed the pure carbon 
bisulphide vapor—but this compound pos- 
sesses the peculiar property of decomposing 
slightly in the presence of water, and then 
gives off an odor like the concentrated 
essence of bad eggs. Naturally with a wide 
swaddling band of rubber round him a man 
would perspire, and this perspiration would 
start the decomposition of the carbon bi- 
sulphide—so all we had to do was take a 
sniff at the men as they came out of the 
plant.” 

When I got away from the main office 
and stopped to look at the check I had an- 
other of those pinch-me-I’m-dreaming fits. 
Any way you looked at it the little slip of 
pink paper read “‘one hundred dollars” —as 
much as I was getting for a month’s work 
as engineering apprentice with the Regent 
people, and I wondered if the clerk with the 
check writer hadn’t inadvertently put a 
cipher or two too many before the decimal 
point. But Mr. Norton had surely seen the 
amount, and he hadn’t appeared to be wor- 
ried over its extent. The more I thought of 
it the less I liked it, and it took a phone call 
to Mr. Phelps to make me realize I was be- 
ing paid that amount for less than two 
days’ work. 

One idea—it being more of a lucky hunch 
than a thought-out plan—and I was a 
month’s salary ahead. One idea—one 
hundred dollars; two ideas—two hundred 
dollars. With that simple little arithmet- 
ical progression as a starting point there 
began a series of conferences with Mr. 
Norton, which ended in my setting out for 


April 7 


myself as an ‘Industrial Invest) 
with the aim of specializing in sho, 
lifting. Out of the cases which I ha) 
the next two years perhaps the res 
few will show that the motto I adc 
the outset—“ Hit’em on their blind | 
was all that was needed. 

My first client was the power play\ 
street-railway company in a sma 
within a short trolley ride of Clevela 
they were losing—coal. Records of. 
operation showed that an even eighi 
coal a day would cover the fuel a 
twenty-four hours’ run, and then, | 
and without apparent reason, t) 
demand jumped to between nine | 
tons a day. And coal that year wa 
ing at six to nine dollars, dependii 
its quality. | 

I went down, looked the ie| 
checked up all the data the mana, 
and agreed that he should not ha 
using more than the customary eig 
Then he and I inspected the boil; 
grates, looking for a bad air lealh 
might account for the extra fuel. | 
thing was as tight as could be ex 
Then we check-weighed the incomi; 
It was dumped direct from the j 
cars into the plant’s track storadl 
and when we verified car weights wf 
he was not being short-weighted \ 
dealer—he was getting all the coal ; 
called for. | 

Then we went over the storage) 
From the track hopper, where the ji 
cars dumped their load, the fuel wi! 
by a bucket elevator of the endle- 
type and hoisted to the top of a 


house, where it was discharged ont) 

belt conveyor, running the lengtlo 
building over the elevated stora) 
and from which the coal was divee 
an adjustable dumper into any a 
sired, thence to be fed by gravity 

automatic stokers under the boi) 
was a modern, efficient fuel-handl 
out, and I could see nothing wrongii 
The coal elevator had an automatij 
ing device built into it, and it regia 
total tallying very closely with thijj 
called for by the railroad bills. 


Checks and Counterches 


As a last resort we checked # 
handling apparatus. That, like H 
was automatic. A bucket conveyop: 
along under the grates and up thiii 
the building behind the coal stora s 
to dump into the top of a conicalt: 
bin. This latter was provided wil 
charge chute coming out above t/! 
way so the ashes could be loadeiit 
wagon by gravity and thus carrie 
The ash conveyor also had an ai 
weighing device, and the total ashi 
daily checked very closely with Lt 
which laboratory tests of the fuelhi 
should have been made by eight 118 

The hundred dollars didn’t looko 
after I had checked and recheckee! 
thing at the power plant until I coul' 
the data backward as well as forwd, 
still there was that unexplained ai 
ance of round a ton of coal a day. | 
was tucking it away in his pock, 
much was sure—but somebody wa't! 
away with it somehow. And this 
body had me on my blind side apl't 
which, since I had taken the job !! 
cure-no-pay basis, made it look 1?! 
wasted to stay on longer. | 

While I was waiting in the little it 
the manager to come in so I could?! 
I seemed to have bitten off more #! 
teeth were good for, a truck back, ! 
the ash chute and began to takitl 
day’s accumulation of cinders an¢ 
knew who the driver was, prothe ol 
engineer in charge, but until I hap 
see the truck at the cinder spout ! 
occurred to me to connect the kin!? 
the palpable fact that the coal, ‘it 
being stolen, must be hauled awa " 
vehicle—and the truck was the onlVé 
to come near the plant. | 

Without making any apparent cil 
my plan I told the manager, 
showed up, that I’d have to take 
think things over. And with me 
up in the air I went downtown and 
an interurban headed for Clevelat- 

An observant man hearing 
to the manager might have wondt 
I passed up the limited car and toc 
fifteen minutes later. Then, if® 
trailed me, he might have been 
when I dropped off just beyond 

(Continued on Page 73) 


. 


(Continued from Page 70) 

and waited until dark to make my 
yack into town; there to elude the 

man at the power plant and after- 

to climb up and lose myself in the 
oof trusses at a point exactly oppo- 

.e ash hoist. , 

3 hypothetical sleuth, if he had taken 
route to scramble up beside me, 
likewise have been interested in what 

ed. He could have heard, as I did, 

mplaining squeak of the ash hoist as 

san to bring up the accumulated 

s, with the pulsating thud-thud as 

vucket dumped its load down the dark 

. of the conical bin. Then the ash 

ceased its falsetto complaint and the 

bass hum of the coal hoist began. 

. the walk beside the belt conveyor 

a wavering beam of light, its shifting 

showing that somebody was moving 

ljustable unloading device along the 


vast the light stopped directly in front 
: ash bin and the man stooped to 
. the discharge spout from the coal 
‘round toward the ash bunker and to 
en it with a piece of stovepipe slipped 
oe spout so it would empty inside the 
1. Then he went away, there was the 
ng hum of the belt-conveyor motor, 
retty soon a steady stream of coal 
to travel along the wide belt, switch 
.at the unloader, and drop with a 


} 


ing swish into the depths of the ash 
i 

plan was simple enough, once it was 
through. Mowry and his brother 
,er were stealing the coal. First the 
ver would run a little ash into the 
as a blind, and then when all was 
round the plant he’d run in a ton 
,of coal, switching back to the ash 
yor at the last to put a protecting 
g of cinders over the coal in case 
dy should happen to look into the 
¢. Then when the truck was loaded 
was the masking cloud of fine ach dust 
. the chute to cover effectually any 
bf coal, with a layer of ashes on top 
rything if anybody should happen to 
uisitive enough to climb up and peer 
ve deep truck body. 

‘little bit of ash present would hardly 
the value of the coal, and it could 
7 be peddled. 

ess the lenient laws of the state of 
save let them come clear before their 
3 up both the Mowrys are still doing 
.t Columbus—and the power plant is 
ving nicely on eight tons of fuel a day. 


| The Accusing Needle 


‘ther job was out at the Lake Elec- 
‘ompany, manufacturer of industrial 
eal appliances. Special magnet wire 
ysteriously disappearing, and thereby 
ing production. The available sup- 
as limited, and the Lake company’s 
vent so small that any loss meant a 
‘ponding shortage in production. For 
‘time the thefts had been going on, 
bor conditions were such that the 
'yement could not risk a walkout or 
_ good men through ordering a search 
_ workers as they left the plant. 

tk in the department where the 
| were occurring was so highly spe- 
‘d that there was no chance for me to 
's a helper and study out the problem 
t way. Introduction of a green man 
_ have reacted to stop the thefts dur- 
ch time as he was under observation 
thieves; but even then it was ques- 
‘le whether any one man while em- 
i as a worker could find time or 
unity to observe closely enough to 
/up the losses. 

\ problem was a good one. The com- 
| plant was in a high-walled inclosure, 
eres flanked by the timekeeper’s 
. There was little more than room 
ie man to pass at a time down the 
7 walk between the two halves of the 
hack, and it was here that I finally 
d to set the trap. 

‘king all one Sunday night, with the 
atendent to assist and ostensibly to 
» the night watchman, we arranged 
ig coils of insulated wire inside the 
ot the two timekeeping rooms, and 
‘ted them to a battery. Then I de- 
a kind of electric-current indicator 
t compass, which was set up in the 
* at the window commonly used for 
stime checks. By varying the amount 
2 in the coils the needle of the indi- 
vas balanced with their magnetic et- 
in so that it normally stood parallel 
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to the passage. Then the superintendent 
and I went into the stock room and care- 
fully connected the two ends on each of the 
coils of special wire so that on casual in- 
spection the formation of a closed circuit 
in the coil would appear accidental, if in- 
deed it were noticed at all. f 

The following evening the superintend- 
ent took the place of the timekeeper at 
the wicket as the men filed out, while I 
stood beside the current indicator and 
watched its sensitive needle. 

Five times as the two hundred workmen 
in the plant filed past, the little pointer of 
the transformed compass swung to point, 
as though with an accusing finger, at the 
man before the wicket. Even to me, know- 
ing the theory back of the phenomenon, it 
bordered on the uncanny. Aided by the 
two coils of wire, energized by the battery 
to transform them into electromagnets, the 
little instrument was pointing out hidden 
things—in this case the coils of wire, in- 
visible to the eye. 

The scheme merely took advantage of 
the fact that if a wire be brought within the 
influence of a magnetic field it becomes 
energized and itself carries a slight current, 
induced in this case by the large coils. The 
slight unbalancing of the pull on the indi- 
cator needle would serve to make it swerve. 
The big coils merely served to energize 
those of the special wire—hidden, as inves- 
tigation showed, by being slipped over the 
head of the thief and covered by his coat. 

After interviews in the superintendent’s 
office the next morning the five men were 
allowed to quit rather than risk causing any 
disturbance by trying them; and after they 
left, the Lake company’s wire losses ceased. 


On the Higbee Case 


The case at the Higbee Auto Parts 
Company was considerably complicated by 
the manner in which Higbee, Senior, under- 
took to stop the theft of finished parts, 
which, being manufactured as replace- 
ments for a popular car, were as good as 
currency in almost any garage or accessory 
store. The old man, who had built up the 


business from a one-man.shop in his base- | 


ment to an organization employing well 
over two hundred men, never could out- 
grow the idea that everything—plant, ma- 
terials and workmen—was his to handle 
as he pleased. 

His first move was to stop work the 
middle of one afternoon and have each and 
every man in the place searched. Then he 
wondered the next morning why nobody 
showed up to go to work. 

Young Higbee, the old man’s son, poured 
the traditional oil on the troubled waters 
by persuading the old man to go East for 
some raw material that was being held 
up—and then Higbee, Junior, personally 
induced a number of the men to pass up 
the old man’s hasty action and persuaded 
them to help him round up the others. 
Thus it was that work was resumed two 
days later. 

Checking of the output showed that with 
the resumption of work had come also a 
resumption of the loss. So when the old 
man came back again he insisted on giving 
the case to a detective agency, and an in- 
vestigator was provided with a dummy 
union card and sent into the shop, ostensi- 
bly as a workman. He lasted three days— 
evidently while the men were sizing him up 
and deciding against his loyalty—and the 
third evening, not far from the Higbee 
company’s gate, he was pretty badly mussed 
up by a bunch of the men, and let off with 
a warning not to try to slip anything over 
on them again. 

All this young Higbee told me as we were 
lunching downtown and discussing the 
proposition. He agreed that it was only by 
trying something absolutely different that 
we could hope to single out the thieves 
without giving additional offense to the 
other men. And though it was safe to as- 
sume that there were only a few actually 
involved in the disappearance of parts there 
was enough of the clan feeling in the entire 
shop to make all the men get their bristles 
up at the least intimation of another move. 

An inspection of the plant the following 
Sunday helped little. The plant was situ- 
ated along a railroad track, an overhead 
bridge with flights of steps at each end 
connecting it wich the street beyond. At 
the factory end of the bridge and facing the 
steps was the timekeeper’s building, and 
just across the walk a second small shack 
for the watchman. Between the two build- 
ings was a walk of concrete slabs possibly 
two feet wide and filling the narrow gap. 
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What New York. Considers 
Good Style 


HAVE had unusual luck of late in being 

able to observe the various striking features 
of the new styling for spring and summer at 
their very origin. And I have 
joined .in the enthusiasm with 
which the young men of New 
York have adopted them. 

The intention that inspires all 
the best of the season’s designing 
is that of expressing the figure of 
the man himself with precision 
and gracefulness. A muscular 
shoulder, a good arm, a supple 
waist, a creditable leg—all are 
clothed so as to present their best 
proportions. It is a season in 
which one’s own lines are made 
the most of, yet without hampering comfort 
or limiting activity. 


where, 


a copy. 


Two of the excellent applications of this 
idea are in the fashioning of the coat at the 
shoulder and the hanging of the sleeve. 
Again and again at gatherings of well dressed 
young men here in 
New York I have 
noted the preva- 
lence of the new 
square shoulder 
Rightly 
done it is the very 
essence of good 
taste and it is 
timely to the mo- 
ment. The shoul- 
der line comes out 


contour. 


square and clean 
from the neck and 
a small puff is 
sometimes allowed 
to appear at the 
top of the sleeve where it meets the shoulder. 

The effect is extremely good and is an 
accepted feature in the designing of sleeves 
for all seasons. 

In the best of the models I have studied 


The west is shaped to the 
Sigure from neck to hips 


**Round About 
New York” 


a book of correct styles 
for young men, has 
been prepared to give 
service to men every- 
It shows and 


tells what well dressed 
men will wear this 
spring and summer, 
A postcard with your 
name and the name of 
the best clothier in 
yourcity willbring you 


Write for it. 


the sleeve is hung with extreme nicety and 
smoothness. In length it falls just above 
the joint of the wrist instead of just below 
it as in former seasons. 

The waist of the coat comes 
slightly above the trouser band 
and is drawn in smartly, the coat 
being draped gracefully at the 
sides and back with that taper- 
ing appearance so desired by the 
young men of today. 

A pleasing improvement in the 
vest is the absence of fulness be- 
neath the arm-openings. This is 
due to more accurate designing. 

The correct trouser is cut to the 
actual mould of the leg, the side 
seam below the knee showing a graceful 
curve in place of the straight line of former 
seasons. The side pockets are set at a con- 
venient slant giving 
a smart touch to the 
garment. Narrow 
belt straps are used 
although a belt with 
this type of trouser is 
a mere formality. 

In my observation 
of the seasonal ten- 
dencies I have not 
once come across 
more excellent inter- 
pretations of the new 
styles than are found 
in the various models 
of Cortley Clothes. 
They seem to be most 
ably and skillfully cre- 


The trousers must fit the 
leg, not disguise it. 


ated and they convey 
that assurance and 
poise which, I have found, distinguish the 
man whose attire is truly correct. It is 
surprising at what a price 
Cortley Clothes can be had in almost any 
town in America.—H. L. 


reasonable 


Cortley Clothes 


COHEN 


Style A 


& LANG 


uthors 


In the City of New York; 
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‘Good workmen 
know the difference’’ 


GARNET PAPER 
GarNET CLOTH 
GARNET COMBINATION 
FLINT PAPER 
(Sandpaper) 
Emery CLOTH 
EMERY PAPER 
METALITE CLOTH 
Hanpy RoLits 
GrinpInc Discs 
DourRITE CLOTH 
DuRITE COMBINATION 
DURUNDUM PAPER 
DuRUNDUM CLOTH 


Skinner Edwards” 


Skinner Edwards runs a buffing machine in the Roth Shoe Com- 
pany’s big factory out in Cincinnati, Ohio. Skinner is a veteran— 
40 years, man and boy, he’s been on the job. Skinner knows 
shoes from the steer to the shoe store, but buffing is his specialty. 
Nothing about sandpaper and leather he can’t tell you. Every 
time a question on buffing comes up in the Roth factory it’s “ask 


Skinner Edwards.” And Skinner always has the dope. 


That’s why, when Kellogg, a Manning Speed-grits salesman, 
walked into the Roth Shoe Company’s office one day last spring, 
Mr. Schaeffer, the foreman, led him out into the factory and 
turned him right over to Skinner. 


“Never mind the selling talk, Mr. Kellogg,” said Skinner, 
“just leave me your samples, I’ll make my own tests. If there’s 
a difference in Speed-grits Ill sure find it.” So Kellogg left a 
batch of sample Speed-grits sheets and went on his way. 


Two weeks later Kellogg stopped off again at the Roth plant. 
This time he headed straight for Skinner Edwards’ buffing machine. 


Skinner saw him coming and stopped his machine. 


“Well, Mr. Kellogg, I thought ’twas about time you turned 
up,” he said. “Speed-grits is all right—O. K. every way. I made 
four tests—your Speed-grits against all the brands of sandpaper 
we've used here. With Speed-grits Durite I cut nearly 50% more 
leather in the same time and the sheets lasted ’most twice as long.” 


_ But why not find out for yourself? Speed in production is 
important these days. Make this Speed-grits test of Skinner 
Edwards in your own factory. You'll find that it pays to specify 
Speed-grits when ordering abrasives. 


Don’t say Sandpaper—say Speed-grits. 


Write for “The Difference Book.” Address 
the Manning Abrasive Co., Factory and Laboratory, 
Troy, N. Y. Sales offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and other principal cities. Look for 
Manning Abrasive Co. in your telephone book. 


Skinner always looks 
for this trademark 
on the back of every 
sheet, belt or disc. 


Reg US Pat-Off, 
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EVENING POST 


As far as I could see this would be the only 
place to try anything, and the factory was 
searched for the necessary equipment. 

What I planned to do was to weigh the 
men as they came in to work and again as 
they left. If they showed spasmodic gains 
in weight it was a safe bet to lay the gain to 
smuggled automobile parts. So young 
Higbee, the watchman and I worked all 
Sunday night setting the stage. 

First we ripped up the floor of the watch- 
man’s shack and excavated a pit out under 
the walk, taking care to clear away exactly 
under the slab directly in front of the time 
window opposite. Then when the hole was 
completed the slab, freed of support and 
not being joined to its neighbors at either 
end, dropped into the hole. We raised it 
again, taking care not to mar the walk on 
either side, and into the recess it discovered 
we set a computing scale with the indi- 
cating device within the watchman’s shack. 
The base was leveled up so that when the 
concrete slab was put in place again it 
came exactly level with its neighbors and 
there was nothing to show that the walk 
had been altered in any way. We tested 
the replaced block by walking on it, and 
even when it was not solidly supported the 
slight motion of the scale platform could 
not be felt. 

Higbee, Junior, arranged to stay in the 
watchman’s shack during the week and 
record the check numbers and weights of 
the men while the timekeeper kept each 
stationary before his window for long enough 
for the scale to come to rest. I was to come 
out again the following Saturday evening 
and see how the plan had worked out. 

The figures, as we checked them over 
after a week’s observation, were interest- 
ing. Numbers 65, 67, 72, 73, 76, 81 and 88, 
all working in the packing room, showed 
that their employment seemed to be agree- 
ing with them, if gain in avoirdupois was 
any indication. Weighing in mornings at 
within a pound or so of the same weight 
each week, three of them a day would each 
seem to have gained eight to ten pounds, 
while all the other workmen would leave 
the factory a pound or so lighter than they 
had been when they reported in for work. 
On no two consecutive days did the same 
three men carry out loot, establishing the 
fact that they worked in collusion. 


Sudden Gains in Weight 


Monday morning Higbee, Senior, called 
up the suspected men one at a time and 
taxed them with the theft of a specified 
number of pounds of the company’s prod- 
uct on certain days of the past week. In 
the case of all save Number 72 this definite 
charge was enough to bring out a confession 
and a plea for mercy—all of the men im- 
plicating the same jobber in automobile 
supplies as the man through whom the 
stolen parts were being marketed. 

Check Number 72 denied the charge, 
claiming that the day in question—his 
weight had run high only on the Wednes- 
day of the week of observation—he had 
taken home a pair of shop shoes and some 
dirty overalls. His story hung together, 
and the old man half apologized and let 
him go. If he had stuck to the job nothing 
further would have been thought about 
him, as, after blustering considerably, 
Higbee, Senior, had hired back all the men 
implicated. But the man with Check 
Number 72 hung on until the next pay day, 
drew his wages and left. That made young 
Higbee a bit suspicious, and he did a bit of 
investigating on his own hook. 

It transpired that Number 72 was the 
brother-in-law of the accessory jobber who 
had acted as the fence for disposing of the 
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stolen parts. And though a warrar. 
sworn out for him Check Number 72; 
was apprehended. | 

The successful use of electroma, 
phenomena in the case of the Lake E: 
Company suggested a means of gett: 
the blind side of the men in trying to, 
out the thieves at the Fulton Too); 
Works. The company specialized in; 
grade alloy steels, much of the p; 
being sold in the finished form, as; 
tools, milling cutters and other m:; 
into which the expense of labo. 
machining had entered to such a deg, 
to make the original cost of the me| 
most negligible. 

Conditions were such that any a) 
tion of the weighing-machine plan w 
of the question, and finally a large e: 
magnet six feet in diameter was bot) 
from a near-by steel works. This n; 
was ordinarily used for lifting pig iro! 
had a capacity of several tons. The | 
force ran considerably over a hi 
pounds to the square inch. 


The Telltale Steel 


This big magnet came into the; 
ostensibly to be resurfaced, anc 
propped up alongside the wooden) 
over which the men must pass from t 
pected department, being set just ri 
corner so that it could not be seen ur| 
man was fairly on it. Then a board) 
walk was loosened and a small spring ; 
concealed beneath it so that the weig 
man on the board would close the ¢¢ 
This small switch served as a mas} 
control the movement of another | 
opened and closed the circuit for thi 
net, with the result that anyone yj 
would automatically subject any si! 
might be carrying to the full force 
magnet. 

A few minutes before closing tir 
superintendent drove me up in his! 
mobile to a point where we could waii 
test. The effect was ludicrous 3} 
extreme. A man would come along j 
ing his lunch box in an aimless mi 
He would step on the loose board ai | 
contained any steel the box wouldi 
toward the surface of the big magney 
an irresistible force. Then as the tt 
ished man braced himself to hold the rf 
box he would step off the board, the 
would open and the magnet go de, 
sudden reaction causing two of the cp 
to lose their balance. The amount | 
the magnet would exert being regulad 
the amount of steel through which i/o 
operate it was easy enough to spot tin 
making away with stolen goods. _ 

As one result of this scheme, ho 
the Fulton people had to canvass ths! 
after the guilty men had been thus ¢ 
out, and send a number of watchet 
jeweler to have them demagnetized. !) 
key rings and pocket knives exhibit 
cidedly frisky tendencies when 
within the sphere of influence of t} 
magnet. ; 

The factory manager has but ont 
of shop shoplifter to guard agains- 
dishonest employee. But with th | 
class he is nearly always confronted / 
clannish loyalty of the shop worker, hi 
always for and with his fellow in ct 
against the authority of the managit 
And it is because of the closely knit 
radeship in the shop that it is oft!' 
vantageous to resort to means such}! 
ones outlined to trap the thief on hill 
side, by taking advantage of the limit! 
of his technical education and ul 
something which he neither undef 
nor suspects. | 
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avoiding the necessity for more than one 
bank account. Themanager and I eachsent 
a monthly statement to madam, and the 
family business man audited my accounts 
once a month. Between times I made an 
inventory of the beautiful household linen, 
which seemed to me a lifetime’s supply, so 
that madam might replenish her stock from 
her beloved Parisian shops, and I super- 
vised the closing of the country house. 
When finally the date of sailing was de- 
cided upon a footman was dispatched to 
measure the floor space of the suite reserved 
for madam and the young ladies. There- 
upon I spent weary hours sewing long strips 
of heavy unbleached cotton together— what 


a very large suite it seemed to b/ 
when I had finished the footmen to" 
the ship and tacked it carefully dow? 
the carpets provided by the ste 
company. S| | 
At last came the morning of dep 
The last load of trunks disappear’: 
final hampers of fruit and flowers ancl® 
and butter and new-laid eggs went oft! 
the butler’s watchful eye. The g¢ 
paid what had all the appearance o!§ 
reptitious visit to my office to assur 
confidence in my ability to carry_(, ' 
should anything come up that 4 
understand I was to call up Mr. | 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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4 typical lunch room 
‘n a modern metro- 
bolitan laundry 
‘vhere employees are 
ierved at cost. 


corner in a rest 
|oom such as many 
1undries provide for 
ihe convenience of 
\heir feminine em- 
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The Place and the People 
Behind Your Laundered Linen 


Do you shut your eyes after your family bundle 
leaves your hands, or are you curious to know 
whence it goes and by what manner of people 
your linen is laundered? 


Influences that have to do with the betterment 
of working conditions are making themselves felt 
in all industries, but nowhere have the results 
been more encouraging than in modern laundries. 


Visit a modern laundry in almost any city— 
you will find it a headquarters for cleanliness. 
Modern laundries are well lighted, with sunshine 
from many windows; the floors are brightly 
scrubbed and sanitary; the ventilation thorough, 
the air sweet. In these plants you also will 
discover conveniences for the employees; rest 
and lunch rooms, lockers and baths—every- 
thing that we have come to 
esteem as essential for the 
physical and mental well- 
being of workers. 


Or spend a few moments 
with the men and women em- 


ployed in these modern laundries. You will be 
told of mutual associations for health benefits, 
of clubs for recreation; of organizations for 
the encouragement of steadiness and thrift. 
But most important, you will find these workers 
themselves wide-awake, neat in person, human 
—earnest in the performance of the service that 
keeps us the most cleanly clothed people in the 
world. 


_ The many thousands of employees in modern 

laundries, who daily are lightening the labors of 
housewives, are enjoying equally with their fel- 
lows elsewhere the industrial advantages and 
privileges of the times. 


There is no other class to whom the house- 
wife can so safely entrust her family washing 
and the duties of washday. 


It is to places and people like 
these that your washing goes 
when you send it to modern 
laundries. There are modern 
laundries in your city. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 
who would see me through. He looked very 
lugubrious, and I held a shrewd suspicion 
that if he could have his wish he would be 
staying quietly in his own beautiful home, 
with his faithful old friend Boggs to care 
for him. 

Almost at the last moment I had to 
scurry down to a shop and buy a dressing 
gown for Celeste, madam’s maid. The poor 
soul had during odd moments been getting 
her own wardrobe in shipshape, and had 
hung her best dressing gown in her sewing- 
room closet, where her mistress chanced 
upon it, and recognizing it as an old one of 
hers and quite forgetting that she had given 
it months before to her maid, had thrust it 
into a box being sent off to an Alaskan mis- 
sionary. As it was a creation of royal-blue 
satin lined with rose it naturally suggested 
itself as a serviceable garment for a mis- 
sionary. The loss was discovered only at 
the eleventh hour, and madam in real contri- 
tion dispatched me to buy another. When 
I dashed up to the door in a hired car with 
my bundle I was just in time to throw it 
into the last carriageload of servants. 


Country-Seat Charities 


The two following weeks were occupied 
in shutting up the town house—no small 
undertaking. But at length it was accom- 
plished—the furniture and pictures in every 
spotless room shrouded, each in its own 
bag cover; the curtains and costly draperies 
put carefully away in specially provided 
closets; the bric-a-brac wrapped in many 
folds of tissue paper, the shades drawn 
down, the door locked and the key and its 
tag added to the many in my possession. 
The silver and other movable valuables 
had, of course, long since been stored in the 
bank. Only a handful of servants remained. 
Their rooms, the servants’ hall, my office 
on the ground floor and my little suite on 
the fifth floor overlooking Central Park 
were all that remained open in the big, silent 
house. Once a week or oftener I would 
make the rounds of the closed rooms. 

My daily mail had now become a serious 
matter. Some I readdressed and forwarded 
to Europe; someI sent to Mr. Smith; some 
to the farm; a great deal of it, from ad- 
venturers and charlatans of all sorts and 
both sexes, I destroyed. Every mail brought 
begging letters of sorts—most of them not 
worthy of attention, but all must be opened 
and read. 

The secretary had provided me with a 
list of benefactions falling due during the 
following months. They covered a wide 
range—hospitals, missions, rescue homes, 
shelters. There were few approved forms 
of charity in the great city without a quota, 
regardless of any religious affiliation. 

There were, besides, many generosities 
known only to madam and her almoner; 
old friends or old employees who in many 
cases did not know from where the timely 
aid came. Many were the charities madam 
supported whereby people were helped to 
help themselves. She was one, for instance, 
of a small coterie of women who sold their 
scarcely used gowns to struggling actresses 
for infinitesimal sums. There were the 
windfalls in the orchards sold for a few 
pennies to people who would not beg or 
take charity. These and endless well- 
thought-out beneficences, small in them- 
selves, all made for a busy life. 

And by the way, though I had naught 
to do with it, I may mention that a mag- 
nificent organ’ was being built in one of the 
city churches, a memorial to madam’s 
mother. But though liberal subscriptions 
found their way to many city charities, the 
prestige of the name alone being worth 
much, madam was chiefly concerned with 
the welfare of the small New England vil- 
lage that straggled almost to our country 
gates. Most of its men worked on the 
estate in one capacity or another and re- 
ceived just if not liberal wages, and the 
women regarded a day’s work at the big 
house as a species of outing. 

Beautiful reading and recreation rooms 
for men had been built and were kept up in 
memory of the only son, killed some years 
before by a fall from his horse. It was 
madam who furnished and paid the rent of 
a couple of comfortable rooms for the dis- 
trict nurse. There was, too, the Children’s 
Home—but for that the young ladies were 
responsible—set in the midst of a garden 
and meadows; such a comfortable well- 
kept home—not at all a Daddy Longlegs 
sort of home—and such happy, frolicking 
kiddies! Then there was the coachman’s 
widow, who lived in a small house on the 
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estate and filled in for us in many a crisis, 
whose two children were being educated— 
the boy as a doctor, the girl as a nurse. 

There was, too, a fairly complete collec- 
tion of poor relations—who is without poor 
relations? who received a regular dole and 
wrote properly grateful letters, somehow 
conveying the suggestion that a larger gra- 
tuity would be—not misplaced. Two of 
them, a young man and a young woman, 
were at expensive colleges. Madam’s com- 
ments penciled on the margins of their 
college reports were caustic and far more 
brilliant than the reports. I’d hate being 
madam’s poor relation. I’d rather scrub 
floors. But the family skin seemed com- 
fortably thick; and as for the young col- 
legians, they were distant relatives of the 
governor’s and doubtless considered it none 
of her business, as is the way with in-laws. 

During the winter I was obliged to make 
one or two trips a month to the country, 
and the mansion being closed I lodged at 
the gardener’s cottage. I loved these 
periodical visits, in spite of the hard work 
and frequent unpleasant incidents they en- 
tailed. My little homely room was com- 
fortable at the end of the day’s work, but 
after my first experience of the gardener’s 
wife’s cooking I took the precaution of 
bringing with me some cooked food. She 
was a good woman and devoted to her 
gardener and growing family, but when the 
Lord fashioned her He didn’t have a cook 
in his mind. Not to hurt her feelings, the 
food remained a smelly secret in my suit- 
case until her back was turned from setting 
my table, when I would stealthily raise the 
window and throw the greasy chops and 
soggy potatoes out—I often wonder what 
sort of crop grew under that window the 
following spring—and then surreptitiously 
devour what I had brought, starting like a 
thief at every sound. 

My first visit was made the week before 
Christmas, and with high hopes of all I 
would accomplish in madam’s name I set 
out early in the morning through the 
grounds on my way to the farther end of 
the village. The snow crunched under my 
feet and weighed down the branches of the 
evergreens and glistened in the crotches of 
the naked trees; the squirrels scampered 
up to see what I had brought, and frisked 
angrily off when I confessed to nothing. 
Crossing the bridge over the tumbling 
brook that liked to think itself a river, I 
followed the path that skirted the lake, now 
frozen over. 

Shades of madam’s Italian garden! The 
gardener’s children had made a slide right 
over it, and now flat on their tummies on 
sleds and boards—one imp was adventuring 
on a snow shovel—were whizzing down the 
steep bank and halfway across the lake, 
while the air in the sacred precincts of the 
mansion resounded with their joyousshouts. 


Some Bad Tenants 


A terrible affliction to madam were these 
lusty kiddies. They had a way almost as 
soon as they were born of overflowing their 
own garden inclosure in somewhat sketchy 
attire onto the carriage drive, and being 
entirely without awe of madam or anyone 
else, embarrassing situations had occurred. 
The governor, on the contrary, was sus- 
pected of a sneaking fondness for their 
society. He had once even been surprised 
umpiring a baseball match in a secluded 
field, and had been seen shaking hands with 
the gratified male parent upon the advent 
of the sixth and latest. 

My first errand was to take a pair of 
crutches to a little lame girl for whom 
madam’s bounty had provided a series of 
operations by a famous surgeon, which, 
though she would never walk except with 
the aid of crutches, had eased her tortured 
body. Had I brought her a pair of wings 
she could not have been more delighted. 
Surely if madam had been there she would 
have enjoyed her happiness. 

“T saw the ladies once,” the child said 
wistfully. ‘‘They drove past our gate. 
They were so beautiful. Do princesses look 
like them?” 

I had to confess that I didn’t know many 
princesses; that in fact the only princesses 
I knew were the fairy kind, but I felt sure 
many of them were not more beautiful. 

From there I went on to a cottage where 
madam had installed an immigrant family. 
The man having broken his leg was, of 
course, unable to work. A frowzy woman 
opened the door to my knock. 

“Say,” she said before I could speak, 
“‘T glad you come. You get nodder house. 
This house too lonesome.” 
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“‘T can’t get you another house,” I said, 
aghast. ‘‘You must be content here until 
your husband is able to work.” 

And indeed it was a comfortable little 
house, and must have been a palace com- 
pared with the hovels of her own country. 

“T came to see if you needed more coal,”’ 
I continued. 

“Yas, we want house an’ coal,’ she 
answered. ‘‘Say, you get it right away.” 

“‘T will send a load of coal here to-day,”’ 
I said. 

“No, no!” she shrilled. “‘We want nod- 
der house.”’ 

And a horde of dirty children gathered 
to listen and stare, and the man limped to 
the door and glared wolfishly over her 
shoulder, shouting something in a foreign 
tongue at me. I backed away, determining 
to send the village constable to do my talk- 
ing for me here. 

Now when [I read of mid-European 
horrors I picture that virago and the 
brutish-looking man. 


On Missions of Mercy 


The children at the Children’s Home 
were busy making ready for Christmas; 
there were wreaths and stars and crowns, 
all the work of baby fingers. The matron 
having announced that I was Santa Claus’ 
special envoy, they climbed over each 
other and me to make their wants known. 
Those who could write intrusted me with 
letters; those who couldn’t shouted. I 
wondered if the ladies in the villa on the 
Italian Riviera were having as much fun 


as I. 

But had they been at home they would 
not have given themselves this pleasure; 
would not have tasted the joy of the 
friendly confidence of little children, 
Instead either the secretary or I would 
have been deputized to arrange with the 
matron for their Christmas cheer, and to 
carry the crutches to the little girl who had 
never walked. When madam drove through 
the village behind her high-stepping horses 
she recognized no one, not even the mem- 
bers of her own household, unless the whim 
seized her so to do. But of course there 
were many members whom she had never 
seen, and only knew of by their names on 
the wage list. It must be a frightful strain 
vine. up to dehumanized standards like 
t 


at. 

The busy little district nurse met me 
near the gate as I was leaving the Chil- 
dren’s Home. She had with her a poorly 
clad, delicate-looking child. 

“*T want you to come with me,” the nurse 
said. “‘This little girl’s mother is sick, the 
father is out of work and I will want things 
for her.” 

So we turned along a side street, and as 
we trudged through the snow I took stock 
of the meek little uniformed figure beside 
me, wondering how so frail-looking a 
creature kept up under the almost 
unending labor of a district nurse. She 
opened the door of a shabby little house 
and we entered. There was but one room 
and a lean-to kitchen. A woman in mortal 
agony lay huddled on a hard narrow couch 
in the corner near the door; on the bed 
against the inside wall a red-faced man 
sprawled, snoring in drunken slumber. 
The nurse gave one look at the suffering 
woman, and springing like a wildcat across 
the room clutched and clawed at the sodden 
figure on the bed. She pushed and pulled 
him onto the floor, 

“You drunken brute!’’ she cried, her 
gentle eyes blazing. ‘‘Get out of this! 
Get out, get out!” And she kicked and 
pummeled and shoved. 

The man sat up blinking with bleary 
eyes. As for me, I crouched in abject 
terror with the whimpering child in a 
corner, expecting him to rush at us in a 
rage. Slowly he got to his feet, and under 
a rain of blows and kicks lurched to the 
door. One final shove and he rolled down 
the steps. 

_The nurse beckoned me, and now all 
tenderness and skill she was getting her 
patient into the bed, at the same time 
giving me instructions. I hastened away, 
taking the child with me soothed with the 
nurse’s promises that her mother would 
soon be better. The purchases made and 
sent on their way and the half-famished 
child fed, I turned my steps to a cozy little 
cottage in the center of the village. A 
woman deserted by her husband, and with 
three little children to support, had it rent 
free. A pleasant-looking woman, but a 
total stranger, opened the door and gazed 
at me with quite as much surprise as I 
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stared at her. I said finally that I y. 
to speak with the woman of the hou’ 

“Tf you mean the lady that we’re 1, 
the house from, she’s gone to the | 
live. She don’t care about the ec 
leastways not in the winter.” | 

“But,” I said stupidly, ‘‘I don’t 
stand. Who are you and what rig 
you here?” 

She bristled at this. 

“T guess,” she answered, ‘we h; 
the right we need. My man pays h 
regular, and I’d like to know what bi 
it is of yours anyway.” 3 

I explained the circumstances and; 
for the previous occupant’s addres: 
grew wary at this and said she didn’t 
I hinted police and ejectment and s; 
must surely know where the rent w: 
in. Finally by coaxing, threatenir 
bribing I got what I wanted. | 

Hearing my name called as I tur} 
last toward home, I looked round 
Mitty, our black and fat and shini 
casional laundress. Mitty had been | 
receiving a weekly dole when we * 
town. } 
“Laws,” she cried, smiling her bri 
“T’m right glad to see you! It’s sur 
some when the folks is away.” 

“How are you, Mitty, and howi 
son getting along now?” I inquired. 

“T’ve got the awfulest cold,” she 
flourishing a pink handkerchief, 
Henery, he’s doin’ fine; makin’ a } 
money as a car porter. The folks 2 
like Henery; and that boy, he’s 1 
good to his mammy. He says I was 
anything I want, so I throwed away 
ole woolen things I use ter wear, 
bought me pink silk undies jes like ma 
an’ silk stockin’s, too, an’ patent- 
pumps.” * 

And Mitty stuck out her foot t| 
me. Indeed with very little encouragi 
I might have seen the undies. 

Had the family been at home there’ 
have been a wonderful Christmas 
the garage for all the employees, ancj 
married man or head of a fa 
have received a turkey, a pudding— 
everything for a Christmas dinner, | 
as the gifts on the tree for himself ar 
member of his family. But thougl 
would be no tree or entertainmer 
gifts or their money equivalent woil 
given, and for this the farm manag) 
I were responsible. » | 


The Prodigal Father 


= | 

As I sat by my fire that evening ] 
voices in the passage. Presently tl 
dener knocked at my door, saying } 
wanted. There in the passage sto | 
man [I had seen being kicked out’ 
house, the most abject-looking wreti, 
perfectly sober. 
“I’ve just promised to take this 1 
again,” said the gardener. ‘‘He’s ai 
ster and a good enough man when 1}? 
The man raised his eyes for a 1 
from the floor. 
“I want to say,” he mumbled, ‘ 
never was so ’shamed in my life-0 
beaten and kicked out like a cur.” | 
“But,” I cried, hastily getting beh|i 


up a bit of spirit. 
Upon investigation the address-'t! 


dress was bogus. Just what I shoulli 
done had I found her was a problen: 


so ill and had such a terrible ot 


the money had gone to buy a mus , 
and when I ‘taxed him with it he s® 
one thought had always been to le 
family well provided for when he ¢ 
he’d begun with the music box. The 
was the tangle when Mitty, having 
the immigrant family’s baby, grew ! 
her purchase and wanted her mone; 
But the immigrants wouldn’t ha 
baby again, not at any price, let 2 
turning the purchase money, and 
called me in. She said the baby § 
a real white chile anyway, and not 
the two dollars she’d paid for it. — 


i 
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cal things, is partially why I am the. 


¢; success in my line to-day. And so 
‘ent and left Jim wait. : 
«, Lrun up the doc’s front steps with 
‘confidence in the world, and half 
’ later I come down them with the 
ccompletely changed for me, Every 
.» twice in a while I have realized that 
n. woman escapes from the home and 
_to business or on the stage or any 
raring career, even though practically 
|» it, as in my own case, they have not 
pi being a woman; and if anything 
ys to them out of the ordinary the 
ting they yell for is that same home 
-,ave been so cute escaping from. 
nmber once as a mere thild seeing 
the Strong Lady of our native cir- 
rst into tears and beg the Human 
em, which she was married to him, 
a2 her home and protect her from 
a,wful trained mice which had been 
nt to her on the platform by the cruel 
aor. And lots of other cases of the 
»,nd. For no matter how professional, 
oan is a woman first, and just as 
ks you take the props from under her 
neds help, and the kind of help she 
ts of the masculine sect. 
€, when I come down the doctor’s 
t ieps it was just such a case, and my 
tought was that I couldn’t think and 
,wanted my husband. Of course I 
o\etimes want him when I can think, 
yu get me, don’t you? If married you 
Yell, anyways, I had a sensation ex- 
r ke I had been hit on the head, only 
tly, and was seeing stars! And as I 
. lways refrained from allowing the 
—even the Motion Picture Gazette— 
| inting my private life, even a faked 
a) life where you could plainly see it 
1’ really our breakfast table but a 
yiressed set, I will not now commence 
rik my record of refined mystery. 
I; say that it was the biggest moment 
life up to date, and that I would 
ully have to refuse all engagements for 
2\me to come, though finishing my 
e! contracts with the doc’s full per- 


id. 
the way up to the Grand Central 
. which I went to it in a taxi for 
té privacy of thought, I was like a 
o tumbling down a ladder in my mind. 
sr I didn’t think of over a billion 
gi in thirty blocks. And what I 
igt is likewise nobody’s business either, 
pthat I didn’t quite know what would 
y) Jim. All I knew was that it would 
. part scene, that was a cinch. And 
didn’t phone him to come home in- 
d/Lord only knows, except that I 
acit on not feeling strength enough 
imme just then to struggle anew with 
téphone operator and wanting to see 
cis in spite of all, because that is how 
fise metropolitan life affects us, as the 
oluls say with truth. 
n then, just when I had arrived at a 
ion as to the very lines I would 
ik the taxi stopped at actually the 
t oor, and I had to turn my mind to 
ir out and paying for it, and it’s the 
h hese little things is often life-savers 
vy they jolt a person back to re- 
y, And then I went in, and there was 
ia terrible temper and a new green 
alifteen minutes to four. He had also 
lJw cane and a white carnation and 
\(king awful good to me. I swept up 
in n my rather doubtful hat but a deep 
e emotion, and what do you suppose 
pir fish says? 
If-ou was as prompt at rehearsals as 
a: meeting me we would both be on 
tcn!”’ he says real snappy. And then 
tt weren’t enough he adds: “You're 
‘it on weight, kid!” 
0| was that for a welcome? Pretty 
*, Il say, and me just bursting with 
<t I should of expected no better 
1 |husband by this time, only women 
ty do expect better from their hus- 
2very time, no matter how often 
pjinted. And it’s the truth that 
1g general remarks are unsafe, one at 
t \n be made about husbands and no 
rl), man will bring a libel suit, and that 
h¢ can all be depended on to be in the 
n¢nood unless you give them twenty- 
' purs’ notice or send them a spe- 
ivery letter with the specifications 
, tten. And their alibi is always the 
e|.d “How on earth could you expect 


tonowunless you told me?” Which, of 
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course, is just what every wife always does 
expect, and nothing will ever make her feel 
she was unreasonable about it. So instead 
of replying I just give him a look of silent 
misery which was meant to convey “Why 
did I marry this brute which don’t under- 
stand me?” But it failed to register in 
spite of my screen reputation, and Jim 
only grabbed me by the arm and shoved me 
into the surging throng. 

“Come on now! Don’t stop to make 
any passes at me,” he says. ‘“‘There’s a 
150-inch Colby-Droit over here with a body 
like a munitions works. Leave us commence 
with it and work down.” 

Well, the glowing words turned to ashes 
on my lips, as the poet might of said, and 
I gulped back the news of my brand new 
bigtime engagement, and realizing that I 
was suffering spiritually as few women 
ever had I allowed myself to be wordlessly 
dragged along by my husband in all his 
callous misunderstanding. Of course I was 
hurt by him not seeing at once in my face 
what any intelligent public would of 
instantly recognized in a close-up of me 
without a title, even though I admit the 
studio usually furnishes a little sock and 
glycerin in the corners of my eyes. But 
this was the real thing, and didn’t some- 
body once say that truth is stranger than 
pictures? And it’s a fact, I am always 
poorest in the parts I feel the strongest. 

Well, anyways, Jim in his blind, typically 
husbandly manner led me off to look at the 
show, and we hadn’t gone very far before I 
commenced to realize that our daily dif- 
ference was only just beginning, though 
Jim’s first remark was really a for him 
quite sensible one. 

‘‘We’ll keep ourselves down to the three 
or four thousand dollar class,’’ he says. 


“Oh, if Only I Can Get a Communication From Him To«night! If He’s Dead She 
Will Surety Find Him for Me”’ 


“No use bothering with the big fellers. 
It’s a waste of money, because the moder- 
ate priced cars are all standardized. They 
can pretty near all of them do the job 
nowadays and do it good. And if they are 
painted the right color they are just as 
snappy as the best.” 

“T thought we was going to consider a 
Colby-Droit chassis with a Booster body,” 
I says. 

“We ought not to afford it,’’ says Jim. 
“The extra money should ought to go into 
government securities at such a time as 
this. Besides the medium cars is just as 
good, particularly if you are going to turn 
it in next year anyways.” 

“Well, it won’t hurt them any to give a 
look at the big ones,” I says. “If I am 
to be drove to the consideration of mere 
material things I want them to be the best 
and I got a fancy for Booster bodies. A 
broken heart can only be diverted by 
luxury.” 

“Uh-huh,” says Jim, which it’s the 
truth he hadn’t heard one word of what 
I says. “Uh-huh! Lookit that Squedge 
sedan—ain’t it fierce, though?”’ 

So then I give it up. I wouldn’t say a 
word. Not until we got home, anyways. 
I even got a wild idea I would never tell 
him but go away in time and punish him 
by leaving him find out too late after I was 
maybe dead. I wouldn’t even admit I was 
tired, and walked about a thousand miles 
without complaint. Which it is a fixed 
idea with wives to think that if they suffer 
enough in silence theirselves it is someways 
going to punish their husbands, but no re- 
sults has ever become visible on said hus- 
bands directly traceable to this cause. 

Well, anyways, we walked through a 
regular forest of cars. Sedans, limousines, 

coupés with every kind 
of accent; open cars 
and roadsters, both 
sporty and respectable. 
While in and out of the 
stalling throng the 
languid salesmen 
floated like the w.k. 
lilies of the field, be- 
cause the sign of a suc- 
cessful auto salesman 
to-day is not hustling 
but loafing. 
If he hustled 
the public 
would think 
somethfing 
was wrong 
with his 
brand of boat 
and nothing 
would be do- 
ing, whereas, 
of course, if 
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he wears the clothes of a made-to-order ad 
and the languid manner of a interior deco- 
rator which has been up all night, every- 
body at once realizes that the bus he is 
selling simply cannot be delivered under 
ten months because of the rush of orders, 
and naturally a public wants anything 
which it thinks is hard to get. 

However, once in a while when we would 
pause long enough before a car one of these 
Nature’s gentlemen would lift his eyebrows 
at us, and upon receiving the high sign 
would shoot his cuffs and a line of chatter 
something like this: 

“Are you interested in the Whatsis?” 
he says. ‘The 1921 model, which we are 
showing, has four forward and one back- 
ward speeds; the springs are semi-epileptic; 
the brakes, as you see, are automatic; ball 
and roller bearings all over the engine; 
battery equipment averages Babe Ruth’s 
three-twenty; and as you observe, the rear 
axle is semifloating, like a good bath soap.” 

Of course this is not exactly what he 
would say, but words of the same affecta- 
tion. 

Of course there are undoubtedly a few 
human specimens among auto salesmen, 
but the public has learned them to conceal 
it under a cloak of extreme exclusiveness by 
which alone they are valued, though it is 
only fair to say that when you stop to con- 
sider the number of brazen liars in the only 
good clothes they own which comes up and 
wastes a auto salesman’s time without the 
faintest real intention of buying even a 
tire, why you don’t blame the poor boys 
for getting suspicious of almost everybody. 

And a good example of this was en- 
countered in front of the Colby-Droit 
exhibit where who would we see except 
Maison Rosabelle and her darling souse. 

Now far be it from me to say a word 
about any woman’s husband, she being 
quite capable of taking care of that her- 
self, but much as I hated my own at that 
moment I was glad I was married to him 
instead of to little Rollo. He and Maison 
was unaware of our presence for quite 
some minutes, we being unintentionally 
ambushed behind a green sedan, but getting 
a good look at them through the glass and 
hearing their, or rather Maison’s, line of 
talk before they spotted us, which it really 
is remarkable how different your friends 
are among total strangers from the way 
they are when with them that can only be 
bluffed up to a certain limit owing to a 
long acquaintanceship. 

Well, anyways, there was Maison with a 
manner which implied the loss of a lor- 
gnette—do you get me? Bah Jove, yes! 
Well, there she was with her manner and 
a costume which wouldn’t of deceived no- 
body except one of her own class, and 
little Rollo, almost up to her shoulder and 
looking not at all like the parlor lizard she 
would of liked him to be taken for, but all 
too plainly a native of the zone once called 
Middle Broadway but now known as the 
Aqua Forties. 

Now the Colby-Droit exhibit was, of 
course, the biggest in the show, and Maison 
was looking at their largest seven-passenger 
ear. And being, as I have before remarked, 
a perfect nitwit outside of her own line, she 

was working the poorest alibi on 
the concealedly impatient sales 
gentleman—one of the more perfect 
“Our Mr. Hoosis” type of thor- 
oughly modern, silent motored sales- 
men. Hedidn’t believe her and she 
knew it, and she didn’t care but she 
wouldn’t admit it. 

“Tt’s really too small a car for 
us,” she was explaining to him. 
“But I suppose we could have a 
special body—or you could have 
something a bit longer made forus?”’ 

‘‘We only make one chassis,” said 
the mechanical orchid. And then 
Maison caught sight 
of us. 

“Why, my deah!’’ 
she exclaimed, holding 
her hand out in high. 
““Howodd! Wewasjust 
looking at this car—the 
fe. Mute & Rather 
nice little thing, don’t 
you think?” 

“I’m crazy about 
them!”? I admitted 
freely. ‘‘Were you 
thinking of turning your 
present bus in on it?” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
Viison turned a little pale at this, but 
rhe saw I had gone as far as I was 
and so come back to life. We girls 
3 get that subtle stuff without so 
words. ( i 
ave you seen anything you like yet?” 
_|ys, still for the benefit of whoever 


\ts of them,’’ I says. ‘‘Of course this 

it we really want, but we don’t feel 

zht to afford it.” 

it, my deah,”’ exclaims Maison, ‘“‘it 

st pay to buy a cheap car!”’ 

‘or to pay time on a too expensive 

,.I says. ‘‘Most motor sales is con- 

tl about like the average government 

ni-the half of them is turned in as 
is the last installment is taken up. 

wvhen I buy something I like to own 

al I’ll say the Government and car 

n acturers wouldn’t mind a deflation 

»er sales either.” 

\Jat once the lily come to life. 

‘Yu said something, Miss La Tour!” 

ss unexpectedly. 

4 you recognize me!’’ I says. ‘‘But 

_frs. Smith, you know, in private 
nd this is Mr. Smith!” 

l, I don’t know why I done that—or 
1 I do perfectly well, and so do you. 
> yways Jim didn’t, but in a few mo- 
1) he and Mr. Hoosis, whose name 
lightly, was talking over the innards 
t} touring roadster like a couple of 
e surgeons about to operate, while 
listood by, first on one gaitered foot 
-.en on the other, and tried several 
eto put his hands into the pockets 
ce wasn’t there. 

course I like the Currick six—the 
airy is so sweet!’’ Maison was saying 
id highly technical manner. ‘‘And the 
‘jirona is such a pretty color. Rully, 
Wit seem to make up our mind. Can 
,jeah?” 

‘e got my mind all made up just 
iixind of a car I’m going to get this 
r! I says suddenly and truthfully. 
ijthere isn’t one in this show.” 

, how odd!” says Maison. 
t¢, I suppose?” 

elieve they are,”’ I says—“‘ the kind I 
| I’ll surprise you with it when I get it. 
jm suit himself here if he wants to.”’ 

.ere, you naughty girl!” says Maison. 
what comes of having a husband 
¢e is also a picture actor! I suppose 
’e jealous again.” 
\ell, ’'d a whole lot rather be jealous 
niiored!”” I says with a casual glance 
jlo. And that was all I did say. For 
o's I have never yet had cause to be, 
| not over a hundred mash notes a 
)) come to the theater and studio for 
_| know there is nothing in it. Like 
stiwful handsome men, Jim ain’t got 
i) enough to fool me if he wanted to, 
c/he don’t. 

V\l, anyways, the four of us wandered 
‘the line from the ten-thousand- 
amark to cars that people could buy, 
_ 1 this time Jim never noticed how 
d was getting or anything, so I made 
ual wifely mistake of telling him just 
n'was interested in a new air-cooled 
~, so all he says was, ‘‘Uh-huh, my 
diches too!”’ So I shut up like the 
nthat escaped the boarding-house 
wer and suffered on in my lonesome 
ayn from all the world until we come 
: j iitation of the big car we had started 

m. 
V.|, this was a car that I can tell you 
itsind of a car it was by telling you 
t you didn’t know anything about 
rand saw it parked some place at 
ijt and was going by very fast and 
‘ii; yourself with passengers so’s you 
1 dare to look but for a quick glance, 
jnuld of thought it was.a Colby-Droit 
lifter you got by and realized that of 
rs it wasn’t—it couldn’t of been, be- 
3¢t didn’t have their patent radiator 
. Vell, the minute Jim saw this bus it 
over but signing the check. I could 

it by the way he talked against it. 
ie type of ignition is no good,’ he 


“TIm- 


s and I don’t like a vacuum feed.” 
t you haven’t tried it on this car!’’ 
red the salesman—a hustler this 
e ma started right in to have the 
ord. 
‘ll, how is the body cast?” says Jim. 
: for yourself!’’ says the salesman, 
k)z the thing like a rabbit. 
ee!” says Jim, shaking it as well, 
th of ’em stalling that they saw. 
ae what mileage before readjust- 
if eh?’ 
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“Four thousand as a rule, though of 
course there are exceptions,” says the bird 
without a smile. 

“T’ll say there are!”’ says Jim. 

And then after he had asked not over 
five hundred other questions and tapped 
the carburetor twice on its top with a wise 
air I suddenly couldn’t stand it no more. 
If my husband was blind I wanted ma and 
wanted her bad. So I twirled away and 
Jim had to come with me. : , 

“Whatter you want to cut in for like 
that just as I’m interested?” he grumbled. 
“Ain’t that just like a woman every 
time?” ] 

“She don’t want to bother with that 
cheap Strickland and I don’t blame her!”’ 
says Maison sympathetically. ‘‘Even as 
a second car it’s not anywheres near good 
enough publicity for her! And, anyways, 
I want you both to hold off until Sunday 
night. I got it fixed up with Madame 
Rickettes over the phone, and you wait 
until you see what weegee says!” 

All of a sudden Rollo spoke up out of a 
perfectly blank mind. 4 f 

“Bah!” he says. ‘Don’t believe in 
spirits! Have to show me! Hokum!” 

“‘Oh, I’m gonner show you, dearie!”’ 
says Maison. “You just wait!” 

“What's all this that’s going to be 
pulled?” says Jim. 

“Something you would undoubtedly 
scoff at as too intellectual,” I says stiffly. 
‘A séance at our flat Sunday night. I 
don’t suppose you’ll be home?” 

“Any eats—after?” says Jim. “If so 
I will be there to run the trusty phono- 
graph,” : 

“Always thinking of jazz!’’ I says bit- 
terly. And by this time we had reached 
the street, and as I and Jim had both come 
in taxis but Maison and Rollo had their 
flivver sedan parked across the street they 
very kindly took us home in it, and I'll 
say I wouldn’t of cared if it had been a 
hearse instead, I was so torn by the terrible 
combination of Jim’s stupid blindness and 
his wanting to get that cheap car. 

The very minute I got inside the flat I 
made a run for ma’s room, calling out, 
“Mommer, oh, mommer!”’ just like when 
I was a little girl which wanted her to take 
my side when the other kids was mean to 
me. But instead of ma who would come 
out but Musette, my maid. 

“Madame Gilligan ain’t here,’ says 
Musette. ‘‘Mr. Goldringer called up for 
her to go over to Atlantic City and do 
a heavy bit in Tommy’s Fatal Tumble, 
which Mr, Charley Chumley is making 
over there, and she will not be home before 
next week.”’ 

Well, that was certainly the ill wind 
which broke the camel’s back for me, so I 
flung into the semiprivacy of my room and 
a batik negligee, which is a Indian name 
for a thin bathrobe somebody has sat on 
and wrinkled a pattern into. 

Well, anyways, I got into it and sent 


_Musette out and fell on my day bed and 


cried the first tears I had shed since the 
last time. And then naturally I felt a 
little better pretty soon and sat up, and 
there was the two fool Peeks sitting look- 
ing at me with their big wet eyes sort of sym- 
pathetic and yet too silly for words, so I 
handed them a line of chatter which they 
listened to with great respect or imbecility 
or something. 

“You poor little half-shell hounds!” I 
says. “You lost your job. Your noses, 
if you had any, would be broken all right, 
all right! I know you done your best by 
me even at the salary in cream, bones, and 
so on, which you been getting, and your 
devotion ain’t been for the living alone. 
But you’re out from now on. Thank the 
good Lord I’m not going to need no dogs 
to tote round for a bit of comfort! But I’ll 
do the square thing by you, provided you 
get along with the family. At least you 
got the decency to listen to my news with 
sympathy, which is more than my own 
folks will.” 

At which I felt so sorry for myself again 
that I cried some more and had a regular 
orgy over ma’s leaving me at this critical 
moment, and her not knowing it .was criti- 
cal didn’t let her out a little bit, and over 
Jim’s heartless lack of mental telepathy. 
And then as I lay there sort of enjoying 
my grief I begun to realize I was so happy 
I could afford to forgive him; and that I 
loved him now more than ever and that 
maybe it was all my fault and that I should 
have given him a fairer chance, say, like 
breaking it to him in his own home in- 
stead of expecting him to be human in 
public. And sorealizing he would by now be 
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about dressing for dinner, which we often do 
it even off the screen, I went to his door al] 
set to flop in his arms like a lovely scene 
from a fillum we once done, called David 
Copperfield, where the same sort of footage 
was supplied by the author. 

Well, anyways, I opened the door and 
was greeted with warmth, but not the brand 
I wanted. 

‘Where in the hell is all my clean collars 
gone?” he yells at me, pawing through 
about three hundred clean collars that was 
already there in the drawer, only all of 
them too high or too low or too thick or 
not done up right, and the two that suit 
him missing as per usual. 

“How would I know?” I says, all the 
gorge which had just got nicely settled 
rising up again. ‘“‘I got other things to do 
as well as looking after your collars.” 

“A fine wife I got!’’ snaps Jim, which 
he ain’t usually like that, but there’s some- 
thing about collars and ties seems to get 
the best of them that way. “A fine wife I 


got! All taken up with the public and 
can’t see to her home for ten minutes a 

“Well, I’m going to see to it from now 
on!” I says, but not too sweetly. “I 

Well, for some reason I couldn’t seem to 
goon. He was looking at me like he hated 
anyways he hadn’t one on, but the shirt 
was fastened with a gold stud, and really a 
love like that, and when I hesitated he 
only says: ‘‘Well, what was you going to 
body, I suppose.” 

“‘T was only going to remark that I am 
Lion’s Cubs, with you,” I says, still spar- 
ring for an opening. But he didn’t get it. 
something. 

“You ain’t?” he says. ‘Well, Mary 
over a mere car go ahead and enjoy it. I’m 
sick and tired giving in to you on every- 
make the picture, and I’ll play opposite 

” 

Can you beat it? You cannot! But if 
married you can probably equal it. 
“You’re a nice young man and I’d like to 
see you get along—so get along!” 
help from you!”’ says Jim. ‘A man which 
hasn’t got a wife in the home is entitled to 

“T hope you make that picture on the 
Coast!” I says. “If I saw less of youl’d 

And with that I slammed the door and 
went away and wouldn’t come out until 
to in silence and the limousine and not a 
remark out of either of us, even about 

Well, the next day we didn’t meet be- 
cause of working in different parts of the 
friends and obligations and invited them 
for Sunday night, including the La Salle 
mother, Mrs. Cohen, said they would 
come with escorts and a wine cake; and 
be back if possible, but no more on account 
of hating to write letters and would rather 

Then Maison got me on the wire and 
told me Madame Rickettes had sent in 
table with a dark cloth on it that would 
cover it to the ground on all sides. It 
require, and we was to pick ’em out our 
ownselves so as to be sure they was O. K., 
furnish the guaranteed spirits. 

Well, by this time I admit I was com- 
it or not, because I would of liked to know 
should I buy blue or pink things. By 
in myself, even if nobody else did. Also 
another question I intended to ask was, 
without giving in to him? Both of these 
was not exactly questions I would like to 
such is generally the way with questions 
that a medium gets asked, as I came to 
a perfectly strange medium, who is maybe 
a crook, all sorts of stuff which they would 


ay!”? 
came in to tell you—to tell you % 
me because I wasn’t a clean collar, and 
person shouldn’t risk losing their wife’s 
say—something about that damn Booster 
not going to make that next picture, The 
He merely thought I was trying to start 
Gilligan Smith, if you want to pick a fight 
thing, but do as you like. I’m going to 
some other one! 
“All right, make it then!’ I says. 
‘Well, I guess I can do that without no 
two on the wing!” 
probably think more of you.”’ 
time to go to the theater, which we went 
turning it in. 
studio, and at lunch time I called up some 
sisters, which were not home; but their 
also sent ma a wire saying merely to please 
tell her to her face. 
specifications for a fair-size lightweight 
seems this was the only props she would 
and she for one hundred iron men would 
mencing to wonder was there anything in 
which you can see I was taking interest 
how should a person get a husband in hand 
ask in public, much less among friends, but 
learn. It sure is funny how people will ask 
carefully hide from their own mothers. 
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Well, anyways, I was getting real in- 
terested, feeling as I did awfully lonesome 
and misunderstood, so I says to Maison, I 
says: ‘‘Suppose a person wanted to ask a 
private question at this séance, how would 
they do it?” 

“You write it on a paper,” she says, 
“and nobody knows you ast it,’’ she says. 

“Oh!” I says. ‘‘Now I begin to see 
why you prefer a public meeting where all 
are strange to you!” I says. 

‘Well, Rollo is no secret!’’ says Maison’s 
voice. ‘“‘And I’m worried something terri- 
ble, Marie. He’s been gone since last night 
and I ain’t heard a word from him, though 
I’ve sent to every drug store in the neigh- 
borhood. I do hope he ain’t chopped off 
any wood alcohol!” 

“Don’t you worry, Maisy!” I says. 
“He'll turn up!” 

“‘T’m afraid so!’’ says Maison. ‘Well, 
I got a fitting now—so long, my deah!”’ 

Well, that afternoon I spent downtown, 
and a lot of money. And among other 
things, I got the car I wanted. It took me 
just one half hour to select it at that. I 

‘never could see. why a person need fuss 
such a lot over a thing they know they are 
going to take in the end. So I just walked 
into the display rooms, picked out a model 
and found I could get delivery from the 
floor, drew a check and it was done. 

‘When do I get this?” I asked the bird 
which sold it to me. 

“To-morrow night bé all right?’”’ he says 
in a sort of daze. 

‘Perfectly all right,” I says, and give 
him instructions as to when and where, and 
went uptown to face my silent husband 
across a twenty-minute meal before the 
show. All the way through it he kept 
opening and reading the bunch of ads 
which was commencing to come in from 
the ones to which he had given his address 
at the auto show. And as I looked at him 
eating soup I thought what a handsome 
and snappy man he was, and that was some 
test, especially as it was thick bean. And 
I also thought here’s where I have another 
try and I says, “I went down to the 
Booster place to-day,” I says. 

“You did!” he says. ‘‘Well, I hope you 
got a eyeful, because that is all you are 
gonner get.” 

“T bought a car,” I says. 

“You what?” says Jim, getting to his 
feet and throwing down his napkin in rage 
just like the director taught him in The 
Poisoned Duke. ‘‘You what?” 

“Bought a car!’ I says. ‘‘But not just 
the kind you wanted.” 

“T should say not!’’ he yelled. ‘‘Mary, 
you must think I can stand a lot. You 
know I hate their substantial old busses 
like the devil, and here you sneak behind 
my back and buy one! It’s the limit!” 

“Well, you won’t get a chance to ride in 
it!’’ I snapped back. 

“T don’t want to, dammit!” he says. 

“You can’t!” I says. 

“Here I got a date to try out a Morton 
twin six after the matinée to-morrow,” 
says he. 

“Go do it!” I says. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
one for a present. I’d rather have a 

ivver.”’ 

“And the Lopez man is gonner take me 
out all day Sunday,” he says. 

“Say, are you testing motors for a living 
or buying a car?” I says very sarcastic. 
“You seem to be grafting as many joyrides 
as a fake prospect.” 

“And now you make me break them 
dates!” he says. 

“Tdo not!’ I says. “‘You go get your- 
self a boat of your own. You don’t get me 
at all—you don’t care what is happening 
to me, or if I live or die, I guess! Go on, 
buy another bus—I said you can’t ride in 
mine! I don’t care if you get killed testing 
them!”’ 

“And I don’t either!” says Jim sullenly. 
“This is a hell of a life we live! You don’t 
care have I clean collars, and as if that 
wasn’t enough, off you go and buy a bus 
without even telling me. You are too damn 
independent for a woman—you’re just a 
theatrical doll!’’ 

“Oh, Jim, I’m not!” I says, for I felt 
like he had stabbed me to the heart. ‘You 
don’t understand me!’’ And I commenced 
to cry. 

Now usually that works, but the odds 
was against me this hand, and instead of 
clasping me to his manly bosom he walked 
out of the room muttering something 
about a crying woman—and it wasn’t a 
complimentary something either, and here 
I was going to have to dance with him and 
smile at him for twenty minutes on the 
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stage of the Colossal, which it’s the truth 
we never before had to dance that way in 
all the years we been together. 

Well, somehow we struggled through it 
and also through the next day, not speak- 
ing off the stage, and I’ll say they was 
the very worst days I ever spent. Sunday 
morning all I says is: ‘‘ Don’t forget we got 
company coming to-night.” 

And all he says was, “I suppose we got 
to keep up a front, since you was fool 
enough to ask them!” and bangs out the 
door leaving me to my sorrow and the flat 
to get ready for the evening séance. 

Ain’t it remarkable the way just common, 
everyday living keeps interrupting a per- 
son’s big joys and sorrows? And a good 
thing it does, too, because we would all go 
nuts if there wasn’t the beds to make when 
father died, and get bored if the iceman 
didn’t interrupt love’s young dream—do 
you get me? And so with myself at this at 
once joyful and yet sorrowful period of my 
eventful life. If I hadn’t had to pitch in 
with Musette and make a bunch of sand- 
wiches in the absence of ma I would of 
gone all to pieces, but it did me good, even 
while shedding a occasional salt tear on the 
sliced tomatoes and directing Musette and 
the janitor where to put the furniture. By 
night I was much more myself, because in 
spite of my art I am really domestic by 
nature and determined to show a brave face 
to the world and not leave my friends get 
anything on me through my own showing. 

Besides which the thought of the séance 
was awfully thrilling. For though I 
thought it was all the bunk, I couldn’t 
quite be sure—you know how it is your- 
self. And with the parlor looking so 
strange with the chairs set in rows and the 
rest of the furniture shoved back against 
the walls and only that table with the long 
fringed cloth on it standing on the bear- 
skin rug at one end, it sort of suggested 
a funeral or something, and I commenced 
wondering did I really disbelieve in ghosts 
sufficiently to be willing to face one. 

Well, just before eight o’clock, which 
was the time the friends was invited for, 
Jim was still among the missing, and 
Musette had to run out for more lemons, 
and while she was gone the telephone rang 
and I went to it and it was Madame 
Brown to say that she couldn’t come 
because her universal joint was broke and 
she couldn’t walk. And while she was 
making me understand that the joint was 
in the body of her car, and not her own 
more personal body, the doorbell rang and 
I couldn’t go right off and when she finally 
did hang up I went and opened it and no- 
body was there. 

Now at any other time I should worry 
over a little thing like that, but I was awful 
overset and nervous and everything, and 
though I could see nobody was there, I got 
a feeling of a presence. I could of swore 
somebody was there, and yet they wasn’t. 
It give me the creeps. Then I remembered 
that the bell had rung—or maybe it was 
the flat above; I begun to doubt which. 
Then I just knew I hadn’t been mistaken 
about it being our bell, and that upset me 
more than ever. But worst of all was that 
spooky feeling of somebody being round. 
Just to satisfy myself I walked through 
the entire flat, and then I says to myself: 
“Don’t be bugs over nothing—it was prob- 
ably autosuggestion caught at the show or 
something.” And pretty soon Musette 
come back with the lemons and then the 
bell rung again, and this time I left Mu- 
sette answer it, while I done up my face 
for the last time and wondered where could 
Jim be. 

The doorbell was Maison Rosabelle and 
the La Salle sisters and their cake along 
with them, and while they was giving it 
and their evening wraps in charge to 
Musette, Maison drew me to one side in 
a awful nervous manner for her size. 

““Mary, I’m worried something terri- 
ble!” she says. ‘‘Rollo ain’t been seen 
since the last time I phoned you. Remem- 
ber how I told you then he was gone? Well, 
I’ve looked every place, and I’m sure some- 
thing awful has happened to him. Never 
before in all our beautiful life together has 
he been too bad to find his way home—and 
now he’s been missing nearly three days!’’ 

She pulled out a Georgette handkerchief 
and commenced to pat her eyes and the 
end of her nose with it. 

“Here, don’t do that!” I says. ‘‘Take 
a washable handkerchief of mine—there! 
You poor girlie! Have you notified the 
police?” 

__ “Not yet!” says Maison, nobly strug- 
gling not to spoil her make-up. ‘I got 
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more faith in Madame Rickettes, bee 
I’m almost sure he’s dead! Oh, if or 
can get a communication from him 
night! If he’s dead she will surely find 
for me.” 

Her faith was so strong it almost ha 
going, and I sort of begun to work y 
the atmosphere like it was a picture | 
about to make. 

“Do you think this madame is the 
genuine article, Maison?’’ I says earne 

“T know she is!”’ says Maison. “ 
she has made more money finding 
jewels and securing divorce evidence 
any other one in the city! All the gi 
crazy over her! I never knew of her: 
ing a mistake.” 

“T don’t like her business,” I says, 
don’t think it’s healthy.” 

“You wait and see!”’ says Maison, 

Well, we went out and I comme 
receiving the others, my face gay, 
my heart heavy under its gorgeous t 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar raiment and 
head sick with worry over where was 
and I just knew he had skidded into 
press train or something, and I w; 
that we was in the flivver class so’s 
of had to be home to turn the ice er 
even if we wasn’t speaking. Instez 
which not even a telephone message, 
his dress clothes all laid out on his bed 
even the very collar he wanted, and m 
but to adorn his corpse for all I knew) 

Well, anyways, I received my gue 
all my lonely grandeur; and I’ll tell 
body they was certainly a distingu 
lot, with no animal acts or acrobat 
only stars of the first water and 0) 
million dollars a year in salaries r 
sented, not counting Goldringer’s 
income is. But this was one time 
place where money was as nothing, 
they all come in evening clothes and sil 
speaking in sort of whispers like a ¢) 
was on that draped table at the end ¢ 
room, which they would all take a sea} 
stare hard at it, and you couldn’t ¢ 
which I did not, I being far from 
mood my ownself. : 

According to Maison’s instructio 
had only a few lights going. Thish 
the atmosphere, which it certainly ¢ 
ened the gayety considerable, I’il : 
that. And when finally all were asseil 


nobody but the Ass. Press realizes whi 
a laugh out of them if you would of 
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than two-fifty. And then I see herj 
They was what made people believe ii 
They was uncanny—sort of dead lo 
I couldn’t help but stare as I shook 
with her, and it was about then that 
myself. If she had been costumed | 
part nothing would of stirred, but 
something like myself she had me 
soon as she rang the bell. I re 
now she had been a dressmaker ear 
life, and I could see it on her quite 

“T am a little late,’ was all she 
very refined, in a tone of apology. 
we will begin at once if you like. 1 
Mr. Simlox, my assistant.” 


“Whatever your usual contract 
I says. ‘Go the limit and we will 
the price all right.” ‘ 
She merely nodded, and took off 
and give her face a wipe with a 
just like a human female. 


really peculiar, no kidding. It was 
like when the car skids and you 
know is something going to happen 
and you are determined not but 
sure it will, anyways. Everybody s' 
what little talking they had been doil 
stared at us, including me, with sus} 

(Concluded on Page 85) | 
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- the La Salles—and they would 
at anything on account of their teeth. 
|, to my surprise Madame Rickettes 
10 attention to the big table we had 
\ for her, but whispered something 
». Simlox, and he picked out a little 
J r. table with spindle legs that every- 
ould see under and put the board on 
| Then he asked for a “little more 
please,” and he got it, and then the 
m lady, which is what she really 
‘1, spoke in a medium ladylike way 
ive us a jolt by asking would we all 
or in singing Rock of Ages. 
1, one looked at another and all stood 
-d I will say it was a real sweet idea, 
11 idea is about as far as it went, be- 
:most of us was either usually taking 
‘ist Sunday mornings for some years 
sor else Jewish, and so it didn’t go 
“ood, even myself having to sing the 
wo lines over all the way through, 
y2eing the only words I could remem- 
3ut everyone felt this give the show a 
‘enuine, scientific touch of truth, and 
‘at down more convinced than they 


,ooa up. 
‘, then Mister Assistant Simlox com- 
1 explaining about madame and how 
‘as controlled, and so forth, but I 
‘hear much of it on account of sud- 
\remembering that I had forgot to 
t the glasses for the punchless punch 
spping out to do so, and when I got 
<hings was pretty well started, and I 
¥ what that woman done was re- 
ole. 
f purse I was all prepared to be against 
at how could she of known in ad- 
“that Esther La Salle had lost a 
ale bar pin and that it was now at 
1s pawnshop? Or that Miss Gold- 
e Al’s sister that died, didn’t like 
 parsnips? Not to say nothing of 
i, a message from Tom Massanger’s, 
okmaker’s, mother not to buy that 
kie was thinking of, or the message 
Ns. Louie Todds, the wardrobe lady 
11e Colossal which I had her on ma’s 
ut, which message come from her 
ynbat died when it was born and says 
ie car her husband was giving her 
len made by a man named Henry. 
o could she possibly of known them 
g’ Wonderful—I’ll say it was—won- 
u, At least that’s how I felt when I 
’ own communication—all keyed up 
ady to believe anything. Maison 
sting beside me trembling with ex- 
mit, but not getting a thing and 
iy her make-up with my handker- 
f dite regardless. And then all at once 
‘mlox, who was taking everything 
n,horthand that that miserable little 
ws reeling off, says: ‘“‘Mary—is there 
ece here named Mary?” 
n\of course I took the call, there being 
oter whose genuine name was that. 
_/] tell anybody I sat up and listened 
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mighty hard. And this is what they slipped 
me. My father wanted me to know that 
he was happy. I knew it must be pa, be- 
cause they said someone who used to be 
close to me, and pa was the only dead 
relative I ever have had so far that was 
a tight-wad and he certainly was close, 
though I admit he carried a big insurance, 
being considered an exceptionally good 
risk in his line up to the very day he missed 
the center trapeze and the lifenet. 

Well, anyways, I was glad he was happy, 
though puzzled why he should of gone to 
that place and would of left it go at that, 
only it seems he was unwilling to and had 
to go on. Well, he went on and he says: 
“Do not be jealous of that woman—it is 
without cause, and if he stays out late ac- 
cept his statement about where he has been 
and in the end all will be well.” 

Wouldn’t that do for one dose? It would! 
Here was Jim threatening to act with an- 
other woman and undoubtedly going to do 
so in the near future for necessary reasons 
if no other, and away to-night—when he 
knew he should be home—without the least 
word of explanation, and I'll tell anybody it 
was just like pa to go making trouble where 
enough already existed, and I would never 
of dreamed of suspecting another woman 
was in the case until that mean ghost come 
and disturbed me. 

Of course my w. k. common sense told me 
it was all nonsense and a pretty safe shot 
in the dark at any married woman, and I 
would of been able to put it off as a joke, 
only for the remarkable part of how could 
that medium know pa had been a tight- 
wad, and him dead eighteen years? And 
then lookit how it all fitted in with the cruel 
way Jim had been acting to me lately and 
not coming home and all, and it’s the truth 
that as soon as a man commences talking 
about his home the way he did some other 
woman is posing as the original little cozy 
tary ty and lighting his cigarettes for 

im! 

Well, anyways, as I sat there in utter 
misery putting two and two together and 
making thirty-three and a third out of it 
and getting lower in my mind every minute 
because who would want to chip in twenty- 
five dollars to learn a thing like that, the 
weegee run out of records, and while the 
bird which was Madame Rickettes’mana- 
ger says that the mood is good and we will 
try a materialization and leave levitating 
the table for some other night, I realized 
that Maison beside me was suffering even 
worse than myself. She was gasping like 
a wounded porpoise or something and her 
rouge stood out like headlights on her 
cheeks. 

“Y’m gonner take the plunge, Mary!” 
she says hysterically. ‘I just know Rollo 
has died—nothing else but wood alcohol 
would keep him from me this long. I’ve 
written his name on this paper and folded 
it, and I’m gonner slip it to them and know 
the worst.” 
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Well, I comforted her the best I could; 


which wasn’t much, especially as they put 
out all the lights very gradually and I 
didn’t feel any too brave myself. Then 
they lit a little red lamp about as big as a 
candle and set it on the floor, and Madame 
Rickettes sat beside it and started oper- 
ating in a way all of her own, which was 
said to be a wonder—and I'll say it was. 

First off she took Maison’s slip of paper 
at long distance from her director in such 
a way we could all see it was still folded. 
Then she pressed it to her forehead and in 
a terrible nervous silence the whole room 
leaned forward to watch her as she swayed 
there, casting a big shadow. If anyone had 
sneezed we would of jumped out of our 
skins. Pretty soon she seemed to get 
something. She quit swaying and kind of 
grew stiff, and so did we. Then she spoke 
and you could of heard a pin. 

“R,”’ she says. “Richard. No. Rol- 
Rollo.” 

By this time the way Maison was dig- 
ging her manicure into my arm I expected 
to carry the scars through life, but said 
nothing. 

“‘Rollo—come Rollo!”’ says the medium 
louder. ‘Do not try to refuse! Come out 
of the darkness!” 

There was a moment of terrible silence, 
and then—oh, I thought I was going to 
die, because something behind the medi- 
um’s back commenced to move, and it 
wasn’t her shadow either, and I knew noth- 
ing was there but that table! However, 
something not only moved, but it was a 
human hand! All by itself! Somebody— 
Goldringer, I guess—gave a low moan that 
didn’t help any. But the medium only spoke 
more firmly. 

“Come out of the darkness, Rollo!’ 
she says, not stirring. 

And then as I live and breathe a figure 
straightened up behind her with a wan, 
drowned, white face, wild hair and waver- 
ing form, with pale hands vaguely fanning 
the air, and a ghostly voice says faintly: 
“Here I am, dearie!”’ 

It was too much. The medium turned 
round, give him one look, shrieked and 


dropped in a faint, and then the riot com-’ 
“menced. Lights went up, chairs went over, 


everybody howling and clawing for the 
door and their coat, but through it all 
strode Maison right toward her better 
half—or worser quarter, to be more cor- 
rect—and I’ll say he was a wreck even be- 
fore she reached him. 

“You drunken squirrel!”’ she says, grab- 
bing him by what had once been a clean 
blue-striped collar. ‘“You good-for-nothing 
bootlegger! Come home out of this!”’ 

“All ri’, dearie!” says Rollo, yawning. 
“‘T got up soon ash you called me—lemme 
wake up little fore we goesh out in the cold 
worl’.”’ 

And somehow or other she got him out, 
though how I don’t just know, what be- 
tween saying good night to everybody 
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which remembered to say it to me and 
getting a ambulance to take away Madame 
Rickettes, who come to, sick with fright, 
and her partner having completely van- 
ished the very minute Rollo appeared, and 
he is probably running yet. 

And then, just as they had taken her 
away and the last guest had gone the 
phone rung and I answered it, though al- 
most dead by now. 

It was Maison. 

“So awfully sorry to have ruined your 
evening, my deah!”’ she cooed, quite her 
imitation self again. ‘‘It seems Rollo was 
left. alone in the barber shop and from the 
time when he had used up all the bay rum 
he don’t remember much except that after 
a while he found himself at your door. He 
rung the bell, but nobody come. So he 
tried the door and it wasn’t locked, so he 
just went in and as nobody seemed about 
he thought he would crawl in under the 
table, because the fringe of the cloth sort of 
reminded him of the bedspread at home, 
and went to sleep where he would be out of 
the way of everybody, poor lamb! He 
don’t remember anything else until he 
heard his name called. So sorry for making 
all the trouble, Mary!”’ 

“No trouble at all!’? I says politely, 
and hung up and turned round, and there 
was Jim looking about as bad as Rollo had, 
only perfectly sober, and I was so glad 
that the medium was a fake about that 
woman and so tired out that I just give 
one howl and threw both arms round him 
and kissed him, which is, of course, what I 
should of done long ago, and Jim come 
across like the thoroughbred he is and com- 
forted me and all. 

“There, little girl!’”’ he says. ‘“‘Gee, but 
I’m sorry that rotten Lopex roadster broke 
down and kep’ me from the party! It 
looks like it had been a riot!” 

“Tt was!” I admitted. 

“Well, I suppose we’ll compromise on 
a Colby-Droit with a Booster body,’ he 
laughed. “The car you bought is good 
enough for me, I guess!” 

““T hope so, dear,’ I says. “It’s a 1920 
model with full eleptic springs, solid tires 
and a cape top.” 

“What?” says Jim. 
ride in this bus?” 

“You don’t! sl saysa. “ But’ ligothit 
parked in the kitchen and you can see it 
right now!” 

“Say, are you crazy?” says Jim, thor- 
oughly alarmed. 

But I wouldn’t say another word, only 
made him follow me down the hall, and 
there it was in the middle of the kitchen— 
the finest Booster-built baby carriage 
money could buy. 

“Tt’s for us!”’ I says, and Jim grabbed 
me in his arms. 

““Oh, sweetheart!”’ he says. 

And then, after a minute: “‘ Even if I can’t 
ride in it, can I push it sometimes if it gets 
stalled?”’ 


‘When do I get a 
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To get your dollar’s worth 
—consider values 


FORTY years ago the Ralston Health Shoe- 

makers made their first pair of shoes. To-day 
you will find in Ralston Shoes the accumulation 
of ripened experience — perfect style, fit, work- 
manship and honest materials —ideally com- 
bined. Service is built in Ralston Shoes. And 
the honest, reasonable price stretches your dol- 
lar to its value-giving limit. 


Shoes should be more searchingly examined to- 
day than ever before. Weigh values. Go to the 
Ralston dealer and measure up this Ralston 
‘‘Loraine.’’ It will please your style sense. J7 
will make good on your foot. There is a Ralston 
dealer in every neighborhood. His name on 
request. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS. 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


*‘She’s afraid you’re lonesome.” Mrs. 
Pemberton threw the remark over her 
shoulder on her way to the door. “I must 
get to work,” she added hurriedly. ‘‘It’s 
five o’clock and I have dozens of important 
letters to dictate before I dress for dinner.” 

“Wait! Wait just a minute!” 

There was a new quivering eagerness in 
the voice, which checked the fingers Mrs. 
Pemberton had laid on the door knob. 
Looking back, she saw her mother sitting 
up in bed holding out hands that trembled. 
There was an odd suggestion of childishness 
and helplessness about her; she had almost 
the air of being afraid to be left alone. 

“Set down beside me just a minute,” she 
added urgently. “‘Sit down, I mean. Draw 
up a chair.” 

Mrs. Pemberton hesitated, then returned 
and again stood beside the bed, pushing 
back her heavy fur collar and unfastening 
the buttons of her coat. It was not like her 
mother to be unreasonable, she was reflect- 
ing, and it was unfortunate that she had 
chosen this particular day to become so. 
Also it was surprising, for ordinarily the 
invalid accepted at once and with seeming 
cheerfulness the usual announcement of 
unusual pressure on her daughter’s time. 
Mother was really quite considerate, she 
reminded herself—on every point save the 
need of a trained nurse. Now, however, 
she was acting like a protesting child that 
had been put to bed too soon; one of her 
unsteady hands was clutching appealingly 
at a fold of her daughter’s skirt. 

“Sit down,” she begged again. 

With an irrepressible sigh and a vision of 
her crowded desk before her eyes Mrs. 
Pemberton dropped her fur collar on the 
floor, threw back her coat, and drawing 
forward a low wicker chair took her place 
beside her mother, conscious of a warming 
sense of virtue. She really had not a minute 
to spare! Those tickets must be sent to the 
Shirleys, a dozen invitations called urgently 
for answers, she must write out certain notes 
for her committee. But the grasp of the 
nervously working fingers on her skirt had 
made her think of her little girl, whose 
voice came to her at intervals from the 
nursery farther down the hall; and this 
association roused in turn a subconscious 
memory which dated far back into the past. 
Just so thirty-five years ago had she herself 
clung to her mother’s skirt, feeling. that as 
long as she held fast to that sure refuge all 
was well in a puzzling world. She had been 
a strangely dependent child, wholly unlike 
the highly efficient and self-possessed woman 
she was to-day. 

“Why, you couldn’t bear me out of your 
sight till you were ten years old,” the old 
lady had often said with a reminiscent pride 
in the fact; and now as she sank back 
among her pillows it became clear that her 
thoughts had taken the same direction as 
her daughter’s. For an instant she lay 
quite still, taking-in the sense of the other’s 
presence as if drawing new vitality from the 
superb figure beside her. Mrs. Pemberton 
had relaxed into her chair with momentary 
acceptance of its comfort. But though she 
had been on the wing all day, flying from 
board meetings to committee meetings and 
throwing in a luncheon and an early tea, 
there was no hint of fatigue in her manner. 
The invalid gazed at her with utter con- 
tent, basking in her presence as a garden 
soaks itself in the warmth of the sun. 

“‘T guess I feel a little like you used to,” 
she said. ‘‘ You don’t remember those times 
when you had to have me day and night. 
Why, just once’you tried to stay away from 
me. You thought you’d like to spend the 
night with your little friend, Carrie Spen- 
cer. So I let you go, since ’twas only next 
door; and at eleven o’clock Carrie’s pa had 
to bring you-home. My, how you cuddled 
into my arms, hugging me till you fell 
asleep! You never left me a night after 
that—till you got married.” 

Mrs. Pemberton patted her mother’s 
hand. She had heard the story before many 
times and her mind was on the problem of 
how to make a swift, effective exit. The 
precious moments were going fast. She 
heard the bang of the big front door and the 
firm steps of her husband as he passed along 
the hall on his way to hisroom. She caught 
the shout of rapture with which little Elea- 
nor and her small brother left the nursery 
and flew to greet him. She, too, would have 
enjoyed: the family reunion now in progress; 


| but she hadn’t a moment to-day, even for 


her children, and here was mother —— 


Her eyes turned to her mother’ 
Over it lay an effect of pale sunshi 
the breathless voice was babbling 
ceaselessly and monotonously as 
flowing water. Her faded eyes were 
distant sky line, but her right har 
clung to the fold of her daughter’s g 

“You don’t remember that, ri 
she was saying. ‘‘Sometimes it don’ 
possible that you were the little gj 
followed me round all day an’ sl 
breast all night. Then I feel’s if I’dd 
it. But I am your mother, ain’t I?’ 

“Mother!” te 

The word broke from Mrs. Pemb 
lips in quick reproach. For an inst; 
lost the vision of the crowded writir 
in her sitting room. But the sick: 
did not hear the exclamation. §] 

| 


buried in her memories, from whi 
seemed to send up vivid bits here an 
as a conjurer tosses colored ribbons 
audience. 

“The change came when you g¢ 
ried,” she went on. “I knew ’two 
used to tell myself that so’s I eo 
used to the idea. I knew your ho 
your husband and your children wou 
up your time. What I didn’t und 
was all the other things you’d haye 


close attention. Was she paler thar 
Was there more of the grayish look } 
dreaded at first and had then groyii 
to? It was hard to tell in the roon| 
ming light, and now the invalid war) 
ing again with quivering eagerness, 

“Oh, no! No, no! It ain’t that.) 
you think it. Don’t you get that} 
your head—ever!” And she adde) 
a little smile that pointed the qui 
“Tt’s just that you ain’t got time. : 
understands!” 

Mother understands! Here, 
a clear call from the, past. 
always understood, Mrs. Pemb 
membered, with a momentary r 
of the demands she had made) 
unfailing understanding. , 

“T see you every day,” she mt! 
defensively. Z| 

““Yes—for how long?’’ There wall 
a gleam of huinor now in the f 
looking into hers. ‘“‘Do you want till 
Edith? Two minutes this mornin)! 
minutes yesterday. None at all 3! 
before. mn 
months. 


A 

Mrs. Pemberton stirred consciow': } 
for Mary she would not have ecrovil 
second call into this full day. Shes! 
now, very glad, that she had done)! 
she reproached herself momentaril i! 
brief visits of the past. Then, asif| 
reassurance, memory reminded he) 
closing remarks of the great specis 
had long ago called in for her moth; 
his examination was over and he! 
were left alone. i 

“What I want you to realize, dei} 
he had said unctuously, ‘‘is that y! 
live your life. Your mother has li} 
She is past. seventy-five, and t¢/ 
plainly her heart is almost worn ¢): 
may live for years. She may pé 


to be a selfish woman.” , 

No, she was not a selfish woma_ 
advice had been offered and accel 
years ago, and since then Mrs. & 
ton’s mother had been con 
the white-and-lavender bedies Als 


first two years she had been 
for an occasional drive; at 1 


| (Continued from Page 86) 
1d been earried downstairs for an eve- 
». the library or living room with the 
i. She had had the best care, the best 
lil skill and every possible comfort 
xury; and when more and more the 
¢ f the lavender room closed round her 
y.ad not encompassed a lonely spot. 
lildren, as Mrs. Pemberton had said, 
e}mstantly running in and out. They 
every fond of their grandmother. 
k'emberton himself, easy-going, good- 
xed and with much more time on his 
than his brilliant wife had on hers— 
12s, too, with an occasional pang of 
Ji2ss that called for understanding— 
»,d in almost every evening for a chat 
give his mother-in-law the news of 
7. The servants in their relations to 
iv alid were thoughtful and willing. 
u—yes, it was a fact, and Mrs. Pem- 
o admitted it now—of late she herself 
len the room’s rarest and most hur- 
‘sitor. She had been very attentive 
the first year following thespecialist’s 
li and normally attentive during the 
n year. Then, almost unconsciously, 
had become fewer, had grown 
ti. 
abr the shock of her abrupt grasp of 
siiation, she sat for a moment silent 
ciscience-stricken. Then, on a sudden 
il:, she stood up, her heart contracting 
he pathos of the protest—almost a 
—iat broke from her mother’s lips. 
Yt going to take off my coat and hat, 
, she said gently, ‘‘and stay with you 
iiertime. We'll forget the letters.” 
flash of joy that passed over the 
kid face was as definite a thing as if a 
; |f sunset had struck it through the 
oe: windows. In the next instant 
_’emberton experienced a pang of 
intolerable shame. Her mother, old 
sik and lonely, was accepting a half 
é her time as gratefully as a starving 
liant accepts food. 
e-ory was Mrs. Pemberton’s kindest 
dand again it threw a life line to her 
rig self-complacency. Though she 
n foundstime for long visits to the 
r¢m, she had specially planned every 
«ten there. She-had taken pleasure 
n=ipating her mother’s every need. 
lychat was something—and then her 
n'romising honesty showed her that 
asnot enough. She drew her chair 
r) the bed and sat down again, put- 
* hand over the wrinkled one that 
bun to move restlessly on the coun- 
un), 
Niv we’re comfy,” she said. ‘And 
; ilk so fast, dear. There’s plenty of 
f: all you wish to say.” 
tee ain’t too busy—you’re sure 
ai ? ” 
.€: was almost incredulous delight in 
vispering voice. 
*y quite sure. There’s nothing so im- 
4x, now as to be here with you.” 
‘Lt’s right. I guess the other things 
wt. You'll have plenty of time for 
1} 
‘a: an odd look had passed over her 
1€8 face. For a moment she lay silent. 
fess I need you most,” she went on 
st “I got something to say to you. 
Rea Te I’m kind of scared to 


cied! Why, mother!” 


o1 force of habit the familiar note of - 


uloatience had crept into her voice, 

in;he clearness of her present vision 

a\ her mother wince under it. 

wly you know there’s nothing you 
sy to me,” she added in a different 
‘Is it anything about the servants 

eildren?”’ 

Vl, no, dear—of course not!” 

e assuring, cajoling cadence of the 

ia voice was like that which had run 

lo» motif through the years of Mrs. 
on’s childhood. Hearing it, she 

(anew how long it had been since 


jt: want to talk to you—that’s alls? 
0 er added. “I want to know you’re 


moment she lay still with closed 
_|{rs. Pemberton remained silent, 
the thin hands and observing 

w restless they were. - 

n thinking of you fall day,” the 
> jee: murmured—‘“‘feeling’s if you 
1g, with me—only not as you are 
st a little girl in a blue-gingham 
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apron—the little girl with big gray eyes 
that was always comin’ to me to be kissed. 
But you kept off in the corners and played 
in the shadows; I couldn’t get you to come 
near the bed.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s eyes fell. She had not 
gone to her mother to be kissed for a very 
long time, though she had frequently laid 
perfunctory lips on her faded cheeks. She 
bent and kissed them now with lingering 
tenderness, and her mother smiled. 

“‘That’s good,” she sighed. ‘*‘ You know, 
dear, it’s kind of queer—but when you 
ain’t with me I can’t think of you as you 
are. I’ve lost you. I tell myself you’re 
grown up, but it don’t seem true. It’s al- 
ways my little girl I see. Or else it’s the 
baby you was. Sometimes at night when 
I can’t sleep I’ve felt you again pulling at 
me with your baby hands and digging your 
fuzzy head into my breast. I been going 
over our whole life. It’s all come back so 
clear—the first day you went to school and 
I sent you down the street with your little 
lunch basket; and the day you spoke the 
piece at the exhibition. I bought you a 
new white dress and a blue sash, and you 
made me let you wear the bow in front. 
You said ’twasn’t any use having a bow in 
the back where you couldn’t see it your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Pemberton laughed a little. 

“‘T remember that,’”’ she admitted, and 
she reflected self-consciously in the candor 
of the moment that she had retained in 
later years the same tendency to wear her 
bows in front—to keep well in view the 
adornments life had given her. 

The light of the outer world faded and 
shadows filled the room, but the voice of 
her mother babbled on. Step by step she 
followed the widening path of her daugh- 


ter’s career; through episodes of schoolgirl | 


days; of early friendships; of her gradua- 
tion; her triumphant progress from teacher 
to assistant principal of the town academy; 
her interest in public questions; her grow- 
ing ability as a speaker; her progress to 
larger schools, larger cities; and finally, to 
crown it all, her brilliant marriage. Once or 
twice Mrs. Pemberton tried to check her, 
warning her of fatigue, but the invalid had 
given herself up to her reminiscences. Seem- 
ingly she could not stop. 

Many of the early episodes she described 
Mrs, Pemberton had forgotten. Now as 
the sick woman talked on they stood out 
vividly against the dimming horizon of the 
past. Listening, she realized at last that 
though she had brought her mother into 
her new world the older woman had never 
accepted it. Instead she had dwelt among 
her memories; and for this hour at least 
her daughter shared with her the charm of 
the old days of intimacy and companion- 
ship and felt again their pull. 

“Mother,” she asked suddenly, “you 
don’t love me any less than you did then, 
do you?” 

For an instant her mother did not an- 
swer. Then the reply came in the familiar, 
cajoling tone: 

“Why, of course not, dear. I’ve never 
stopped loving you for one minute.” There 
was a pause until, as if impelled, the breath- 
less voice continued: ‘‘To-night you’re my 
little girl again and I ain’t afraid of you. 
But sometimes these last years I’ve felt a 
little strange. I’ve missed the loving you 
gave me when we were everything to each 
other. You see, dear, we need love—all of 
us. We never get so old we don’t long 
for it.” 

Mrs. Pemberton’s head bent lower. She 
knew why the white-and-lavender room 
was filled with the memory of the little 
girl in the blue-gingham apron, with the 
big gray eyes. The brusque and executive 
person she herself had become in the past 
ten years had not been her mother’s daugh- 
ter. She saw that clearly, and seeing it 
realized what those years must have been 
to the invalid. Not once had she missed a 
comfort she required; not once—oh, yes, 
Mrs. Pemberton admitted it now—not 
once had she asked herself if her mother 
was really happy. For the worn-out body 
she had provided every care, but she had 
let the unselfish loyal heart go hungry. 

In the hall she heard the bubbling voice 
of her little daughter and the rush of the 
child toward the door of the sick room 
checked by the command of Mary. Evi- 
dently the maid would not permit an in- 
terruption to this rare interview of which 
she alone had seen the need. Mrs. Pem- 
berton was glad Eleanor was stopped on 
the threshold. But the child’s speech and 
the sound of her retreating footsteps lent 
poignant emphasis to the lesson she had 
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Why Cheap Luggage 
is a Waste of Money 


he many people a leather bag is simply a 
leather bag. They can see the leather. They 


take for granted that it is good leather. And there 
their knowledge and interest stops. 


It isn’t to be expected that the average pur- 
chaser will know the facts about leather. 
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There are many ways of cheapening a bag with- 
out the purchaser being any the wiser—until he 
takes it out on a trip! 


Even the dealer himself cannot always detect 
the cheapening processes. That is why he puts 
his faith in a reliable manufacturer — like the 
Belber Company. 


The Belber name is an absolute guarantee of 
sound value—today as for thirty years the dominant 
name in the luggage business. 


If your present need is a Wardrobe Trunk, a 
Bag, a Kit Bag, an Overnight Bag, or a Suit-case 


—remember that name Be/der. 


When the dealer shows you luggage with this 
name on it—you can be sure that he puts respon- 
sibility to his customers first—that the article is ex- 
actly as represented—and full value for your money. 


For details of the fine luggage shown above, write for Booklet D 
If a Wardrobe Trunk interests you, ask for Booklet C. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sales Offices and Factories:—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Wood- 
bury, N. J., Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Oshkosh, Wis., San Francisco 
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In Dubbelbilt Clothes, rain drops 


or splashes never bother them 


Built for the 
Rough-On-Clothes Boy 


OTHERS: You can’t keep a boy under lock and key on 
M rainy spring days—you often wish they were more afraid 
of getting a wetting. 

So don’t try to change the boy—change the kind of clothes you 
buy him. Get clothes that rain or strain can’t injure—Dubbel- 
bilt Boys’ Clothes. 

The “Cravenette” finish of Dubbelbilt Clothes keeps them 
unharmed by rain. The double re-enforcing at all wear points 
makes them proof against wear and tear. 

Six months’ wear without rip, hole, tear, or we will repair suit 
free. 

This saves the mother lots of mending. Saves the father sev- 
eral high-numbered greenbacks each year. 

Dubbelbilt Clothes have spring style, too—smart, up-to-date 
cut that reflects the best ideas in boys’ fashions. Examine the 
cloth of some of the boys’ suits in the store of the Dubbelbilt 
clothier of your town. Note the long-wear fabrics—our famous 
Walcloth suiting—in blues, browns, grays, greens, olives and 
handsome mixtures. Prices $14.75—$16.75—$18.75—$20.75 up- 
wards to $36.75—same all over the United States. 

If there is no Dubbelbilt dealer near you, send us your boy’s 
size, the color you prefer, and money order for the price you wish 
to pay, and we will send just the suit you want direct. 


Boys D U BBELB tL Tclothes 


Guaranteed for 6 months Service 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ 
Broadway at I|1th Street 


CLOTHES, Inc. 
New York City 
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just learned. Would Eleanor be too busy 
for her sometime? 

She told herself that it was not yet too 
late to make up for these years of blind- 
ness. In future, whatever was done or left 
undone, her mother should have an hour 
or two every day—an hour of real com- 
panionship. 


——— 


The door of the sick room opened and 
the plump figure of the Pemberton’s family 
physician entered. Doctor Warburton was 
a jovial person who usually approached a 
patient as if this special encounter were the 
fitting climax of an exhilarating day, but 
to-night there was a change in his exu- 
berant personality. He entered without 
speaking, went straight to the bed, and 
nodding to Mrs. Pemberton as if he had 
expected to see her there laid his fingers on 
his patient’s pulse. Something in his man- 
ner as he did so caught at Edith Pem- 
berton’s heart. She remembered Mary’s 
words. He had been there at four that 
afternoon. He was here again at six—and 
suddenly with overwhelming conviction 
she knew why. The doctor was addressing 
his patient. 

‘Pretty tired to-night, aren’t you?” he 
asked gently. 

‘Oh, no!”? It was the expression of the 
gallant spirit Edith Pemberton had al- 
ways known. 

“I’m afraid I’ve let her talk too 
“much ” she spoke brokenly and her 
mother quickly interrupted her. 

“No, you haven’t,”’ she declared. ‘‘It’s 
done me good. Why, I’ve had you all to 
myself! It’s what I been planning for 
weeks. But, doctor,”’ she added haltingly, 
‘tT guess you better tell her. Some—way— 
I—couldn’t!” 

The doctor nodded and motioned Mrs. 
Pemberton to follow him out of the sick 
room. Looking at his companion’s face 
in the shaded light of the hall he saw that 
she knew what he would have told her. 

“T’ve brought a nurse with me,’ he 
said. ‘From now on your mother must not 
be left alone.” 

‘‘She’s—much—worse?”’ 

The words came out with difficulty. 
Mrs. Pemberton was reflecting that she 
was not to have another chance after all. 

He nodded. 

‘“‘There’s been a big change in the last 
twenty-four hours. She knows it, you see.”’ 

“You must send the nurse away.”’ Mrs. 
Pemberton was staring at the sick room 
with eyes that saw beyond it. ‘‘A nurse is 
mother’s pet abomination.” 

“‘T know, but she’ll need Y 


*‘T shall take care of her myself. I will 
not leave her day or night.” 


t 


April i 


The doctor’s smile held sympat 
derstanding. ‘‘She’ll like that,” h 
““And—it won’t belong. A few d; 
ably; a week at the most, I think, 
to be very easy for her—just a gra 
ping away.”’ | 

Together they reéntered the si 
The face on the pillow, so gray in t: 
light, brightened as they cami 
Pemberton crossed to the bed and 
beside it, taking the restless old ] 
tween both her own. The train 
last ten years must help her n; 
wanted to draw the little shrunl) 
into her strong arms and hold it t; 
wanted to cry out, to confess he 
failure, to beg her mother’s fo) 
Instead she spoke in her usual 4 

‘“Mother,” she said, ‘“‘the doet: 
you are not so well. I want you 
that I intend to drop everything! 
devote my whole time to you. I; 
leave you again,” 

Once more the light she had se) 
flashed out on her mother’s face, 

“You're goin’ to nurse me; 
Edy?”’ she stammered ecstatical] 

“Yes, dear.” 

A sigh of content stirred the | 
the room. | 

“‘That’s what I wanted to as’ 
was kind of scared.’’ The next wi 
almost sleepily. ‘“‘Now—I—wot 
scared—any—more.” 

Mrs. Pemberton bent and ks 
mother. As she did so a great jb 
her. In the next instant she haca 
her knees beside the bed and shf 
self held close in the circle of to 
arms suddenly grown strong. Slt 


‘speak, but only incoherent word” 


the voice of her childhood spo | 
holding its old comforting quali) 
added note of triumph. 

“Don’t say a word, Edy,” fa 
“Don’t try to say a word. Motr 
stands.” 

The door closed softly as Dojo 
burton stepped out of the roor 
hall he pursed his lips for en 
whistle. He had seen the splendily 
Mrs. Richard Pemberton suddely 
formed into a huddled, weepii, 
hysterical woman, crouching hele 
side a bed—and his eyes hat 
incredulously at the sight. Hd 
realize, as his patient did, that je 
longer the distinguished Mrs|f 
Pemberton at all, but merely am 
little girl in a blue-gingham apro- 
afraid, in that moment of life aniof 
and for the last time turning to 
for comfort. 
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The History of a Word 


3 ie trade-mark ““Kodak’”’ was first applied, in 1888, 


to a camera manufactured by us and intended for 


66 : . 
amateur use. It had no —derivation.’’ 


It was simply in- 


vented—made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 


trade-mark requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 
public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 
adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both by 
such registration and by common law. 
Its first application was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have applied 
it to other goods of our manufac- 
ture, as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, 
Kodak Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and Kodak 
Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does not mean 
that these goods must be used in con- 
nection with a Kodak Camera, for as 
a matter of fact any of them may be 


used with other apparatus or goods. 
It simply means that they originated 
with, and are manufactured by, the 
Kastman Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our registered and 
common law trade-mark can not be 
rightly applied except to goods of 
our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
Camera or Kodak Film, or other 
Kodak goods and are handed some- 
thing not of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, which is 
obviously unfair both to you and to us. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, tt isw’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York, The Kodak City. 
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half past eight, when evening trade fell off, 
till about half past ten the girl was accus- 
tomed to sit favoring her feet in the little 
back parlor, with only an occasional inter- 
ruption by a customer. Yal knew that he 
arrived during this grateful hiatus in a busy 
day and that he could count on surprising 
Annie completely, because the Almaden 
was in port two days ahead of her schedule. 
It fell in with his plan that the little shop 
was empty. 

As he tiptoed forward noiselessly between 
the range on one side and the show cases 
upon the other his mind was enveloped in a 
sort of golden haze. Ample time for plan- 
ning had been left to him by the delays at 
the ship’s side. He had decided that they 
would offer the shop for sale at once and 
that a week’s time should see him owning 
those three ribs of the Hulda. But it was a 
by-product of this program that softened 
and mellowed his heart to happy quivering 
jelly and gathered the golden haze about 
his head—it was the perception that with 
the shop sold and nothing to occupy 
Annie’s time she must inevitably yield to 
his ardent solicitations to waive those few 
weeks of waiting before her twenty-first 
birthday should arrive and consent to wed 
him at once. 

Annie was surprised right enough. 
Hjalmar arrived unheard at the large 
wooden swinging door and peered through 
the circular peep of glass. Annie was there— 
oh, yes—and her little chef’s cap was pushed 
fetchingly over one ear. But what gave it 
this attractive list to starboard was a man’s 
arm. The arm was round her neck, and 
just as Hjalmar looked the arm pulled her 
face down and playfully he bit at her ear— 
for Annie was sitting in the man’s lap. 

For a moment Hjalmar was staggering 
mentally. Then reason came back to him. 
It was her brother. He had heard her speak 
of her brother. But reason is an uncom- 
fortable jade, going right on to argue that 
sisters do not sit in brothers’ laps so very 
often and when they do brothers do not 
caress them quite as this arm caressed 
Annie, nor do brothers bite their sisters’ 
ears with quite that touch of tender play- 
fulness. 

Rage swelled in Hjalmar’s breast. He 
smashed through the door with a bang. 
Annie leaped up, startled, and then recog- 
nizing him she burst into silly laughter and 
covered her face with her hands in token 
of a proper and maidenly confusion. But 
the man had also leaped to his feet, and he 
did not laugh—he scowled and drew back 
his fist. For an instant of time the rivals 
measured each other. Then Hjalmar’s 
mind sprang loose at the hinges again. 
This man who faced him, as totally sur- 
prised as himself, was Skole—and Skole 
was quicker to recover himself. He dropped 
his menacing hands and opened his mouth 
in wide, hollow-hearted laughter, with head 
thrown back, swaying and slapping his 
knees and then slapping Hjalmar upon the 
chest and back with the freedom of su- 
perior impudence. 

“De joke’s on us,”’ he panted. “I didn’t 
know, Yal. But den, what I tol’ you dis 
morning?” 

Hjalmar passed a mystified hand over 
the great poll of his tawny locks and for the 
moment was speechless, struggling for: the 
necessary mental adjustments and for 
the necessary self-control to comport with 
that dignity which was in his nature. 

“Tt bane all same if you did know,” he 
declared at length, and without another 
look at Annie he turned and stalked out of 
the place. Out—he did not know where, 
but out. He walked the streets, he sat 
upon benches in parks, he turned down 
toward the lonely water front, he aban- 
doned the water front and labored to the 
top of Telegraph Hill, where above the fog, 
with stars looking down, he tried to think, 
tried until the daylight came, and was even 
oblivious of that. By nine o’clock reason 
had begun to instruct him once more. All 
night he had blamed Annie, but with 
morning light the more manly conception 
dawned. It was Skole’s fault. With his slick 
tongue and deluges of words he had taken a 
base advantage of the trusting and inexperi- 
enced Annie. Hjalmar resolved that the 
girl should be rescued from Skole and 
then—if. penitent—she should be forgiven. 

Bracing himself with a cup of strong 
coffee, he pointed once more for the delica- 
tessen shop. Annie was visible in the win- 
dow, arms bare to the elbows and hands 
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immersed in a great mixing bowl. The very 
sight of those arms softened further the 
heart of Hjalmar. He stepped inside hope- 
fully, but found the place full of children. 
This was surprising. Annie had never be- 
trayed an interest in the neighborhood 
children. Now children charged about 
with impunity, in and out the back room 
as if they enjoyed play with the swinging 
door, ages ranging from a boy of ten down 
through both sexes to a child whose tender 
age made sex undeterminable to Hjalmar, 
and this toddler actually clung to Annie’s 
skirts as she mixed the dough. 

While the distraught man stood uncer- 
tainly, shifting weight from one nervous 
leg to another, Annie went on with her stir- 
rings and mixings and kneadings with the 
set show-window smile upon her face, 
affecting not to notice Hjalmar at all. 


““Annie!’”’ he proposed timidly, and 
coughed. , 
“Out of muvver’s way, darlin’!”’ said 


Annie to the child, and turned to reach for 
one of those shining bake pans. 

The words hurtled through Yal’s brain 
like a flight of shrapnel. An astounding 
thought came to him and with strained 
eyes he searched her countenance for skill- 
fully concealed crow’s-feet about the eyes, 
for signs indicating that Annie might have 
deceived him far more deeply than he had 
suspected. 

“Dey? Dose is yours?”’ he asked, point- 
ing to the brood. 

A little flush as of anger came to Annie’s 
face—anger at being cross-examined—but 
calmly she held her sidewise pose and with 
artist eye directed the work of her hands in 
arranging lumps of golden-brown dough 
about pared and cored apples and trans- 
ferring them to the pan that was presently 
to produce the irresistible Devonshire 
dumpling of her craft. Then the cheery 
window smile curled a little at the corners 
into the first hint of derision and she 
nodded affirmatively. : 

“But you—you bane too young to gat 
married!” stammered Yal, still wrestling 
with his mental confusion. : 

“T didn’t want to be a bigamist, did I?” 
she inquired, looking up bold eyed and 
waiting till this idea had achieved a certain 
penetration before adding: ‘Besides, I 
don’t want to marry you now. I’ll get my 
final next week and then Skole and me will 
step out.”’ 

Skole, who did not believe in matri- 
mony—or in woman! But, after all, there 
was a kind of craftiness in Hjalmar. He 
broke out in laughter. 

“Dat bane good idea, Annie, for you to 
marry Skole,”’ he declared. ‘‘Skole bane 
good match for you and you bane good 
match for Skole. Besides you got time to 
marry now, for I’m gon sell destore to-day.” 

Annie took a sudden aggressive interest 
in his remarks which had been absent 
before. 

“What store?’ she demanded, arms 
akimbo. 

“Our store. We don’t bane partners no 
more now. Ay skal tak dat tree tousand 
dollars I give you for de store to buy me 
piece of ship.’ 

“Three thousand dollars you give me?”’ 
iterated Annie, leaning toward him with a 
bitter sneering expression that took all her 
beauty and all semblance of youth away 
and made her look nearer forty than twenty. 
“That square head of yours has got a dent 
in it. This is not our shop—it’s my shop! 
Get me? You never give me any money in 
all your life, you big cheese!” 

The simple Yal stood a moment with a 
look of horror kindling in his eyes, not at 
the prospective loss, but at such shattering 
of an ideal, while his mind wrestled with 
this supreme perfidy of woman. 

“But,’”’ he murmured dazedly and rather 
as if arguing to convince himself, “‘it bane 
my money to buy de lease and de ranges 
and de equipments—de stocks—every- 
Gilt ee 

“Got any receipts? Any witnesses?” 

Annie’s voice was dry and penetrating— 
the look of her eye was hard. 

Now it happens that a lover does not 
often have witnesses to a girl’s promise to 
marry him, nor is it often that a man takes 
receipts when he gives money to his sweet- 
heart to invest for both of them against the 
nuptial day. Hjalmar had neither. 

Annie marked his demeanor anxiously at 
first, but when she saw him utterly con- 
founded she laughed. s 


Hjalmar did not flare up in futile rage. 
His expression was one of bereavement. 
Faith in something fundamental in the con- 
struction of his universe, faith in the under- 
lying goodness of woman’s heart, had been 
taken from him. 

““No-o-0?”’ he intoned, meekly inquir- 
ent, with that hurt bewilderment which 
was in his face expressed also in his voice. 
“No?” And then like one subdued by 
finding his condition hopeless, ‘“‘ Ay gass ay 
bane moyin’ along now, Annie.” ‘ 

“That’s right, Yal, move along,” the girl 
advised. 

The big fellow lurched out of the door. 
But in fifteen minutes his mood of dazed 
submission had passed and he took his 
troubles to Mr. Keane, the lawyer, who 
listened patiently to the end, then shook 
his head sympathetically. 

“You gave this money to another man’s 
wife,’’ he summed up. ‘‘ You have no wit- 
nesses—noreceipts. Itis your word against 
hers. The jury is naturally going to side 
with the woman. Besides, some of them 
will be cynical enough to say that a man as 
careless and confiding deserved to lose his 
money.” 

This idea came to Hjalmar as another 
shock and he sat in seething silence, his 
great shoulders hunched forward, his hands 
dangling like links in an anchor chain, his 
eyes upon the floor, while he mulled the 
thought in his mind. The lawyer, pretend- 
ing to be busy with things upon his desk, 
marked the silent figure with both sym- 
pathy and appreciation. The man might 
have been too trustful, but he was by no 
means a dolt. Nor was it any sign of 
stupidity or weakness that he clung to ex- 
ploded notions tenaciously and gave them 
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up only when he must. It was rather a 
sign of rugged strength. Hjalmar Maar- 
tens, Mr. Keane perceived, was a man and 
a man worth while. 

At length the idea over which the client 
wrestled was—if not assimilated—at least 
firmly engrafted. 

“Ay bane damn fool!’’ he rumbled sav- 
agely, and rose to go. 

“Come again when you’ve got a real case 
and I’ll be glad to serve you.” 

The attorney gave Yal a handshake that 
was meant to be consoling and fortifying, 
and the latter needed fortifying, for he went 
downstairs and ran straight into Hulda 
Swanson—at first without knowing it. At 
the very nadir of his existence he encoun- 
tered her. 


q 


April} 


Standing on Market Street, he 
down Third toward the distant 
docks, toward where the Almade: 
her berth and called to him: remind 
at four o’clock this morning he h 
A. W. O. L. so far as duty to the : 
concerned. This thought, with a fr 
pang, recalled to him these three ri’ 
ship that he could never buy. A 
sickness and chagrin came over hi 

“Hulda, hal!’ hegrumbled. ‘D; 
bane unlucky ship for me.” ; 

The world swam before his blurr 
He was not very conscious of thin 
him, of the people passing, of the li 
waiting at the curb, of the clangir 
cars, of the mounted traffic officer 
the streams of flowing vehicles. B 
once a single speck in the very cent 
stage of vision cleared up. That gs] 
Hulda—not the ship but the wor 
recognized her only when after 
gle his mind could be brought 1 
the possibility that she was there 
features were instantly identifia 
same fair clear brow, the same tra 
complexion, the same rosebud m¢ 
hair of spun gold, and then the ast 
dark eyes that in this blond p’ 
whiteness gleamed like set jewels. | 
the face that had so ravished thi: 
Hjalmar in boyhood. 

There were changes of course. ‘| 
pigtail was gone and. the little ‘la. 
that was always upon her shoul) 
served if need be for a hood hal 
peared, yet Yal was no expert in| 
apparel. He had never noticed i) 
in her cheap gingham aprons mij 
been Annie swathed in silks and 
only have known that she loobi 
beautiful to him, but he would j 
known why. Now he only knewi 
saw a glorified Hulda swim into }) 
ripe and beautiful woman, and 2 
that Hulda saw him, for her ty 
seized his and shook him. Dai 

“Elmer!” she exclaimed. “Ei 

She had instinctively Anglicizedis 


and he saw, too, that everything jc 
was Anglicized. This ire 
a part of her gory 
clear ice-pure voice rani 
ecstasy of a great del 
claiming instantly tha 
heart beat true for } 
there had been no les 
loyalty, no betrayal one 
but only some wretel 
der—perhaps on his pé),! 
seemed now was alway 
blunders. With a true if 
never questioned she 0 
loyalty for granted, wh 
faith reproached him ¢ 
else could have for ] 
heart cry. He could oy! 
his surprise, his admi 
embarrassment—his poignant re¢ 
this was a crushing blow of fate tiis 
to him a more perfected Hulda ithe 
moment when he had proved himsi 
unworthy of any Hulda whateve) 4 


blue eyes quailed before her gentllts 
“Hulda!” he gabbled inanel, 
Swanson!” | 


proffer of three thousand do 
would no longer be third mate ofhe: 
den. He would never be second 128 
Hulda. He would never—he tok 
be anything. And he drowned | 
sion in drink. Drunk, drunker 
became Hjalmar. He roared up)né 
the three-mile horseshoe curve (# 
embarcadero, with on one side }€# 
unbroken fringe of water-fror 
cigar stores and cheap boardin 
shops that dealt in sailors’ or s 
needs, and upon the other side dks 
ing but docks. And for days Fal 
mained upon the saloon side | 
thoroughfare. Occasionally h 
emerge, as coming up for air, fre 
the swinging doors of Pedersen’: 

(Continued on Page 9! 
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‘ontinued from Page 92) 
—agonally across to the tall masts 
Anaden, whereon his voice would 
«ow in authority again. 
ths money and his credit were gone 
y orawn found ready employ as a 
+ for he would not ship again. He 

1d against the sea. He made 

1 drank it and made more money 
1 that. But in work his capacity 
jiship reasserted itself. He was 
nan of the gang and the wages of 
r were rising. He made more 
wh his foreman’s wage and bonus 
. ed to make as mate. het 
day they poked a new ship into 
a shining, spanking two-hundred- 
yooter. She was built on the new 
‘¢che new lines were less beautiful 
eld lines. Rugged strength, econ- 

yeration, cargo capacity, quick- 
ging and unlading—these and not 
race were first considerations of 
iow. A million and a half feet of 
tis new craft would crash through 
1st billows with. Yal’s keen eyes 
xr her critically, exercising their 
| ent unrestrained, till casually he 
dier name. 
J-D-A,’’ he spelled out, and paled. 
aithe ship he had lost. And then 
e he spelled again—“‘S-W-A-N- 
’'Julda Swanson! His eyes stuck 
r ut—and a look of pain and re- 
ed angry resentment came into 


4| wid dis damn job! To hal!” 
med his gang, he jumped his job 
ck and started across to Peder- 
a) to drink himself into Nirvana, 
tl: way across his roving tortured 
€up the figure of a woman with an 
kistraw hat with blue cornflowers 
~, hat that was Americanlike but 
weminiscent of a hat he had seen 
_/oudly on festive occasions in the 
vilish town of Helsingborg. And 
ni underneath the hat, of course, 
\¢ —Hulda Swanson. 

one gatting nutty,” Hjalmar rum- 
«turned to look where the name 
/a the prow of the ship. Hulda 
ithere. Hulda Swanson here. 
1; was a very odd coincidence or 
sing things. Yet the coincidence 
_» very odd after all. It was in- 
Jat one day the ship Hulda Swan- 
4. be stuck in at Pier 28 to take 
cn load, and the maiden Hulda 
aince that day when Hjalmar ran 
c: her on Market Street had not 
).pend every single afternoon of 
jodding, peering up and down, to 

)on this same embarcadero. 

a, more critically observant now, 
xne in upon him that Hulda the 
a. look so spick-and-span as Hulda 
. der suit was plain and cheap and 
ost to shininess; her shoes were 
4 mitations of the prevailing garish 
3: did not look prosperous. She 
, em so far above him as to his 
seyes that day on Market Street. 
AC 2d his sympathy and encouraged 
af ak, though it by no means abol- 
ic feeling of his vast moral inferi- 


Al” he called. “Hulda Swanson!” 
+ at some distance. 
gnized him with a ery of joy and 
jnhim. Hewore his overalls and 
lis face was dirty, yet she kissed 
i.tingly and thereby left a spot 
s:heek that burned with a very 
pain. Hjalmar turned aside his 
srom Pedersen’s and led her into 
ow bowling alley of a restaurant 
zg counter down one side and a 
i tables down the other. At one 
2,atter they drank coffee and 
dinnamon snails together. 
i gazed at Hulda worshipfully. 
Tt, shame-facedly he told her un- 
Dut without detail of a woman 
{ me into his life and had robbed 
cag herself was a woman, not an 
ir big jeweled eyes grew round 
and disappointment, so that 
*|It more unworthy still, yet she 
tT reproaches. If a handkerchief 
the corner of an overflowing lid 
yvement executed as unostenta- 
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Not a jewel, not a ring, not a cheap pendant 
even, not one of those baubles that nyemory 
recalled to him were dear to the hrart of 
Hulda, appeared about her person. | 

No mention was made of their \early 
troth. It was as if Hulda assumed and 
wished him to be assured that the stcry of 
the other woman had shattered that; yet it 
was clear that she was willing to be a friand, 
and because it was good to have a fri¢ad, 
Hjalmar went on talking. He told «ven 
about the ship, Hulda Swanson, and “he 
girl opened her mouth wide with wonder 
and went out to stand with him and gize 
at the name there upon the bow and ‘to 
console with him over the three ribs of her 
that he had lost. ; 

“You could save your money again, 
Elmer,” she suggested hopefully. ‘‘Other 
chances would come.” 

Other chances! Hjalmar was too far 
sunk in pessimism to thrill at the word of 
hope. The old Norse fatalism had got into 
his soul. 4 

“Ay got to drink,” he confessed with 
stubborn honesty. “‘Every cent ay make 
ay got to t’row it over de bar.” : 

“Don’t throw it over the bar,” the girl 
urged with gentle impulsiveness. “Bring it 
to me. I will keep it for you.” $ 

It was Hulda who said this, but Hjalmar 
stopped and stared at her almost brutally. 

“Bring it to you?” Pins 

He laughed. He had done with bringing 
his money to any woman. When he drank 
it up, gambled it, he was sure of it then. 
He agreed with Skole in one particular 
now. The money you spend is the only 
money you're sure of. Hulda affected not 
to hear the laugh, but gazed still thought- 
fully at the ship. 

““Wouldn’t it—wouldn’t it be great to 
own her?” she murmured in a rapt sort of 
way, almost asf the words were not speech 
but were uttered thought. 

The very suggestion in the words startled 
Hjalmar into realizing his pessimism, but 
he did not agree to bring Hulda his money. 
He only agreed to meet her the next Sun- 
day night at nine o’clock at the corner of 
Third and Market streets, where she had 
seen him first. In their talk she had con- 
fided little, but he understood clearly 
enough. She had lost or given up some 
position as a domestic and had devoted six 
long months to searching for him till she 
found him, which was reason enough why 
she was without an ornament and why her 
clothes were tacky. 

He was touched by this devotion, but he 
was also shamed and reproached and could 
hardly hold himself from running away. 
Yet he did keep the new appointment. 
They had supper together and talked of 
old times. She would not let Hjalmar see 
her home, but allowed him to put her on a 
Jackson Street car. At parting he thrust 
fifty dollars into her hand. It was done de- 
fiantly rather than graciously, just to show 
her that he could save his money and bring 
it into the hands of a woman if he would. 

Next Sunday night they met again. His 
eyes were clearer, he held his head up more, 
and Hulda talked to him about the future, 
suggested that a man like him had talents, 
that being in free America he should im- 
prove his mind, educate himself and reach 
out to grasp the great opportunities of life. 
Yet when next time he told her that he had 
been studying for a second mate’s license 
she demurred to his going back to naviga- 
tion again and urged that there was more 
money in stevedoring. This almost fright- 
ened him. It might have warned him. 
More money! There it was—grasping 
woman again. He was giving her money— 
money to keep for him—and all the time 
she wanted more. Yet she managed to 
make him feel that her interest was imper- 
sonal. 

In business he was inclined to a forging 
thrift. Nights and spare hours he studied, 
guided by the girl. He read books that 
quickened his mental processes and filled 
his breast with a yearning for that kind of 
culture that had mysteriously come to 
Hulda the domestic in the years when he 
had been separated from her. She saw him 
twice a week now—Sunday nights and 
Thursday afternoons and nights. They 
spent long delicious hours together and a 
refining process went forward steadily. 
With gentle tact she corrected his gram- 
matical errors and rubbed and polished the 
barnacles from his speech. Skillfully she 
built again his self-confidence and self- 
respect. She carefully avoided saying any- 
thing to make him recall that he had once 
been unfaithful in thought to her. From 
worshiping her humbly he began again to 


let himself love her wildly, more infatu- 
atedly than he had ever loved her before. 
This love made him more pliant to her 
purposes. 

And all this while Yal was saving money. 
A year passed and he had capital enough to 
begin stevedore operations in a small way 
upon his own account, the money he had 
deposited with Hulda being promptly forth- 
coming when it was wanted, which made 
him feel that this time the business part- 
nership which was springing up with a 
woman was bound to be successful. He 
made money much faster now. He was a 
skillful handler of men, a shrewd driver of 
bargains, One day he actually sat down 
and made a contract with Port Captain 
Wallace. It was for the unloading of the 
Hulda Swanson and it was a good contract 
for Yal. He was beginning to believe that 
Hulda Swanson was a lucky name for him. 

“T’ve always been sorry you didn’t buy 
those three ribs in the Hulda,” said the 
captain. 

“Oh,” laughed Hjalmar, ‘some day I’ll 
own the ship.” 

That night he mustered face to tell Hulda 
of his love, and it was hard—much harder 
than when he told her as a boy. But the 
very depth and tenderness of his telling 
assured the answer when he followed up 
his declaration with a proposal of marriage. 
Hulda—dear, simple-hearted creature— 
displayed no guile at all, no coyness. Her 
eyes wet with happy tears. She lost allina 
moment that guise of disinterested friend- 
liness. 

“Elmer!” she breathed. ‘‘Oh, Elmer!” 
And she cuddled into his great arms. ‘‘I am 
the happiest woman in the world. Every- 
thing comes to me, Elmer—everything!”’ 

And Hulda was just as sensible about her 
marriage as about her love. She was will- 
ing to be married immediately, in that very 
hour if he wished—only she thought it 
might be more frugal to wait a few days 
till they could look round and find a choice 
little flat somewhere that would be just a 
perfect dovecot for two. Hjalmar, learn- 
ing more and more to defer to her judg- 
ment, deferred easily in this, for the strong 
stubborn man had become putty to her 
touch. He proposed on Sunday; Hulda 
found the dearest little apartment on Wed- 
nesday; on Thursday night she told Hjal- 
mar and he gave her one thousand dollars 
with which to furnish it. 

But one little shock of disappointment 
came to Hjalmar. Hulda refused to con- 
sider giving up her work at present. She 
was promoted now to parlor maid and 
people were growing very considerate of 
domestic servants. She could sleep out, 
though sometimes she must arrive very 
late at night and always she must get back 
betimes, but her wages would pay the rent of 
the flat and something more—and Hjalmar 
was himself away all day. True, his business 
was prospering, but they must save every 
cent, take full advantage of the flood of the 
tide while its current bore in toward them 
and thus lay the foundations of a fortune. 

Again Hjalmar might have been warned, 
but lured as ever by any project that had 
the golden threads of thrift woven through 
it he fell readily in with the plan. Hulda 
getting extra time off from her seemingly 
most complacent mistress had the little 
dovecot duly furnished and turned into a 
bower yearning for lovers so quickly that 
on the second Sunday night after Hjalmar 
proposed they stood up in their own home 
and were married, with one of Hjalmar’s 
gang bosses for best man and Miss Wilson, 
a fellow domestie of Hulda’s, for brides- 
maid. : 

There was no honeymoon—thrift again. 
But there was enormous happiness in two 
breasts. On the first anniversary of their 
wedding, Hjalmar having prospered enor- 
mously bolted into the office of Port Cap- 
tain Wallace, no longer timidly as he had 
come first into that executive’s presence, 
but boldly as became a man of business. 

“T want to buy me now a piece of that 
Hulda Swanson for my wife a wedding 
anniversary present,” he said. ‘‘ About ten 
ribs if I can get ’em.’’ 

The port captain seemed to stare at him 
doubtfully. 

“We're putting another ship in commis- 
sion next month,” he suggested. 

“T don’ care about any other ship,” de- 
clared Hjalmar, “I want a piece of the 
Hulda.” 

“You'll have to see the new skipper 
about that, I guess,” said Captain Wallace. 

By new skipper Hjalmar understood that 
Captain Wallace meant the new president 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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f the White Bear fleet, for Captain Larsen, 
Id and full of years, had died a year and a 
alf before, to the real sorrow of all that 
art of the water front that knew him at all 
nd honored true moral worth and business 
itegrity. 

“You come in round eleyen,’’ suggested 
ne port captain. 

This meant an interview with the presi- 
ent of the White Bear fleet and Hjalmar 
lt a little awed at the prospect. 

“What kind of fellow is the new skipper?’’ 


e asked. 
| Captain Wallace looked up from his desk 
ith an amused smile. 

“The new skipper? What sort? Oh, a 
ood sort—as skippers go.” 

Hjalmar went back to his little boxlike 
fice on Pier 18. No particular business 
‘aimed his attention. His thoughts were 
'n Hulda and the surprising present he was 
joing to make her. He was hummingly 


appy. 
He felt like a holiday, like spending 
»\me money on a good time with Hulda, 
ind yet that duty-driven young woman 
‘ould be putting off in half an hour for a 
ay of domestic service in a great house- 
d that might carry far into the night. 
‘jalmar was making too much money to 
ind this arrangement longer justifiable on 
lay ground. It was only that Hulda per- 
‘sted and held him so completely under 
er sway. 

He took one hundred dollars from the 
afe and put it in his pocket. It was only 
alf past nine. By using a taxi he could 
bt home before Hulda left, and try to in- 
luce her to demand a holiday. But at the 
htrance of their little street a collision 
etween a fruit vender’s cart and a moving 
fan had strewed the pavement with apples, 
gs, oranges, children bent on salvage and 
ehicles bent on getting through, the result 
F which was that for a time nobody got 
hrough. From out of the window of his 
valled taxi Hjalmar could see down the 
sreet a limousine standing before his 
ouse. There were three other families in 
ais house, and curiosity as to what might 
‘cing a limousine to one of his neighbor’s 
bors engaged his thought for a moment. 
|The blockade was lifted after perhaps 
alf a minute, or at any rate his driver 
‘ormed through just in time for Hjalmar 
>» see Hulda come out attired in the neat- 
st and most attractive tailored suit he had 
ver seen on any woman, with a flounce of 
eiling falling gracefully from the rim of a 
lack straw hat that was as unfamiliar to 
im as the suit. She stepped snappily to- 
‘ard the limousine, and it came to him that 
er mistress had sent for her hurriedly, yet 
‘early the deference with which the chauf- 
sur held open the carriage door was no 
ference of fellow servant. 
| Hjalmar put out his hand to wave, he 
{ted up his voice to call, but Hulda was 
one, whisked round the other corner as his 
wn car drew up at the curb. If the hus- 
and had been thinking vigorously or 
aiekly he would have thrust a head out 
ne window and ordered his chauffeur to 
ursue. But he wasn’t thinking vigorously 
E quickly—his brain had suddenly numbed. 
ome deception was being practiced upon 


‘m and he had learned to be fearful of 
2ception. 

_Discharging the chauffeur, he went daz- 
ily into the little flat. The place was as 
culda always left it—neat as wax, clean 
ad fresh as new pine shavings. But 
espite its immaculate orderliness he let 
smself down with a great sigh into a chair, 
eling that he sat down in a house of 
agedy, and mused mournfully. Yet the 
vstless insistence of his mind upon a solu- 
'on of the mystery would not let him muse. 
€ must search—search. 

He swung open the door of Hulda’s 
‘oset and there came out of it that faint 
reath of roses that was almost inseparable 
om Hulda herself. The dresses hung 
2atly on their cushioned hangers. They 
ere few and simple. Each told him some- 
jing sweet and gentle about Hulda, each 
id some gracious, maddening reminis- 
¢neetoimpart—the gingham house dresses, 
ie dark nicest dress that Hulda wore after- 
ons or evenings, the white filmy thing in 
hich she had been married, and two tailor 
uts, the skimpy one she had worn the day 
2 saw her on the water front and one 
ought since. His eye looked curiously for 
1 example of that superior creation she 
ad worn as she entered the limousine. 
here was no such example. There were 
or hats—the one best hat with a hawk’s 
ather in it and the little felt thing the 
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crown and brim of which took shape ac- 
cording to Hulda’s moods—these were all. 
Each cried aloud something fine and fair 
about Hulda. None breathed a word of 
dark corroding mystery. 

Hjalmar turned to her trunk and hesi- 
tated. He had never pried, but he was 
mad to have an answer to his’ question. 
The lock yielded to his hand. He exam- 
ined the contents of the tray—ribbons, 
laces, linens—woman’s gear merely. He 
plucked out the tray and plunged into the 
depths. More reminiscences, more remind- 
ers—nothing else until the very bottom. 
And there in an envelope were two large 
elaborate photographs—one of a man, a 
strong yet kindly face with the high cheek 
bones, the angular brow and the long lean 
jaw of a typically Scandinavian counte- 
nance. The man might have been sixty 
years of age, and something about the 
features told Yal that he had been a sea- 
faring man. The other photograph was of a 
woman—stout, placid, kindly, obviously 
the wife of the man. It seemed to Hjalmar 
that these might belong to the mystery, 
and yet they revealed nothing of it and 
were possibly no more than mementoes of 
some kindly master and mistress Hulda 
had had. 

His search was futile. There was no an- 
swer in any of these mute things to the 
questions that stabbed him deeper and 
deeper. 

Hulda! He must see Hulda! He rushed 
madly out of the house and took street 
car for that Pacific Avenue home to the 
servants’ entrance of which Hulda had 
in the last year allowed him many times to 
conduct her» Now, himself, he made for 
that entrance, striding along a concrete 
driveway, passing a garage and some ter- 
raced lawn and coming abruptly upon a 
maid sweeping the back steps of a huge and 
pretentious residence. As always in mo- 
ments of intense excitement, his speech lost 
its polish and was all barnacles again. 

“Ay want to see Hulda!” he blurted, 
and halted, but his manner was intent and 
aggressive. 

“Hulda?’’ echoed the woman, and gaped 
with wonder in her staring eye. 

Hjalmar elbowed her to one side, stepped 
across a screened-in porch and stood in the 
kitchen, while the woman behind him 
emitted a gasp that was almost a scream. 
In front of him was another woman, a very 
consequential sort of woman, tall and of 
ample girth, with a huge enveloping white 
apron. 

“* Ay want to see Hulda!” Yal demanded 
again with the air of one who would stand 
no trifling. 

The cook’s eyes had already flashed in- 
dignantly at this intrusion and she became 
immediately voluble. 

“Hulda, is it? Sure and ’tis no Hulda 
that the likes of you will see, ye big square- 


head, come buttin’ into me kitchen wid de | 
wild look of the insane in your eye. Retire! | 


Withdraw, I say, or I’ll bat ye over the 
bane wid me rollin’ pin!” 

But Hjalmar was not to be crossed. He 
brushed the large woman aside as if she had 
been a wire dress form, and indeed the cook 
lady tipped over quite as if she were one— 
but not so dumbly. 

“Ye murderin’ big squarehead!’’ she 
shrieked as she toppled. ‘‘Where is it are 
ye after goin’? Whoop! Whoop! Jimson! 
Ye roarin’ Bullsheviki, ye struck me, ye 
did! It’s meself’ll make ye suffer for that, 
I will!” 

With surprising agility she rolled over, 
rose in the middle by a sort of mushroom 
development, stood upon her feet and 
leaped for her trusty weapon, but the door 
leading to the back hall came back vio- 
lently in her face. 

Hjalmar had passed on but to be con- 
fronted at the other end of this passage by 
a tall austere individual in a frock coat who 
eyed him loftily and demanded the nature 
of his business. 

“Ay say ay want to see Hulda!” Hjal- 
mar roared wrathfully. 

The austere person frowned his great 
displeasure at the visitor’s manner and 
bade Hjalmar retire whence he had come. 
But Hjalmar was getting tired of having 
Hulda’s fellow servants one after another 
stricken dumb when he asked about her. 
By a motion of his long arm he folded the 
butler once and filed him away in a corner, 
striding on with now a chorus of shrieks 
and groans pursuing him. Running amuck 
thus through another hall he came upon a 
young woman with a frilled cap upon her 
head and a white apron so absurdly small 
that it must have been a badge of official 
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We o]|L’S such a simple matter to say, 
yy “T want Ivory Garters,’’ when 

2), youw’re buying. You'll be sur- 
O°" prised at the difference these 
few words can make. And you’ll know 
what to say again every time you’re out 
for garters, for Ivory Garters certainly do 


double up on comfort. 


There’s not an ounce of superfluous 
weight in Ivory Garters. They have no 
pads, nor metal in their make-up. Their 
self-adjusting, direct hold is due to scien- 
tific fashioning that makes them set lightly 
yet securely without tension or binding. 


Every inch of an Ivory Garter clings 
gently yet firmly to your legs. Having no 
weight of their own te maintain, Ivory 
Garters put in full time keeping your socks 
and feelings up to snuff. 


When so much hangs on two smallwords, 
you owe it to your legs to follow up this 
simple prescription. Say to your dealer 
“Give me Ivory Garters,” and your legs 
will thank you for the difference. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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distinction rather than a garment for serv- 
ice. This young person had a duster in her 
hand, and startled by the wild appearance 
of the intruder and the medley of sounds 
from behind his axis of advance first gal- 
lantly flung the duster and then discreetly 
lifted up her voice in appeal for aid. 

‘Miss Wilson! Oh, Miss Wilson!’ she 
clamored. ; 

““What—ever!”’ exclaimed a voice, and 
from the open door of a roomful of books 
there entered upon the stage that Miss 
Wilson who had been bridesmaid at the 
wedding. She wore glasses and a business- 
like air, contributed to by the pencil thrust 
into her high coiffure. She recognized 
Hjalmar immediately and came forward in 
complete self-possession as one daily accus- 
tomed to stepping into breaches of every 
sort. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Maartens!’’ she 
said, and offered her hand. 

It was the first civil word uttered to him, 
the first rational behavior of anyone in this 
insane household, and its effect upon 
Hjalmar was that of an instant sedative. 

““Where is Hulda?”’ he asked, and there 
was almost a throb in that voice from 
which the barnacles had so suddenly de- 
parted, while he clung to her hand like a 
drowning man. 

“Why”’—and Miss Wilson smiled and 
her coolness and self-possession increased if 
anything—‘“‘ Hulda was sent out on an er- 
rand this morning. If you would come 
back at, say, two o’clock Hulda would be 
here.” 

Oh, blessed, reassuring words! Miss 
Wilson was so natural, so perfectly un- 
disturbed — and she had invited him to 
come back. All at once Hjalmar knew that 
Hulda was genuine; that there was some 
perfectly natural explanation about the 
suit, while the limousine was explained 
already. The fire had gone from his veins. 
He was cool now and almost self-possessed 
himself, which enabled him to realize what 
an embarrassing thing he had done and 
heated him up again. 

“‘T guess I don’t need to come back,’ he 
stammered. “‘If I knew Hulda was gone I 
would not have come.” 

He became conscious that all this time 
his hat had been upon his head and he 
swept it off apologetically, then turned to 
the rear, made aware—at half-opened 
doors—of staring, indignant faces transfixed 
by sudden wonder at the sight of Miss Wil- 
son in polite converse with him. 

“Oh, Mr. Maartens! Here! Let me 
show you out the front way!’ exclaimed 
Miss Wilson. Her consideration was un- 
failing and further soothing to his soul. He 
followed docilely while the lady piloted him 
down a fairway that was dotted here and 
there with bits of statuary and with 
strangely shaped and sometimes oddly col- 
ored furniture. What his eye took ac- 
count of most clearly and comprehendingly 
was that the front door opened on a wide 
veranda looking northward to the blue 
waters of the Golden Gate, stretching like a 
turquoise band between the pinkish gray of 
the city and the emerald green of the Marin 
County hills. What a view to the sailor 
eye this, of that ekbing and flooding tide 
with the masts of the seven seas careening 
past! The picture held Yal for a moment, 
attention quite distracted. 

“You won’t come back then at two, 
Mr. Maartens?”’ inquired Miss Wilson. 

Hjalmar came back to earth and shook 
his head. 

“It will not be necessary,” he said. “But 
tell Hulda I hope she can get home very 
early. It is our wedding anniversary.” 

“Tt is: indeed,” recalled Miss Wilson. 
eal hope—I know you have been very 


apDpy. 

“We have, but I—I got a scare this 
morning,” he said, reddening apologeti- 
cally. ““I—I guess—I know I made a fool by 
myself!” 

As if flying from the memory of it, he 
hurried down the broad front steps with 
Miss Wilson’s reassurances still ringing in 
his ears. 

But there was another reason to hurry. 
It was eleven by his watch and he flung 
himself dangerously upon the steps of a 
passing car, determined to get quickly to 
the office of the White Bear, determined to 
get those ten ribs of the Hulda Swanson 
and bring them that night in collateral 
form to his wife. By the clock in the office 
of the White Bear Transportation Com- 
pany it was twenty minutes past eleven 
‘when he entered, and perturbations—fool- 
ish, nerve-destroying perturbations—seized 
him and broke him down. 
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Yes, they responded to his nervous in- 
quiries, the president was in. Would he 
send in his card? ; 

“Yust tal him de stevedore captain, Yal 
Maartens, want to see him.” 

The barnacles again. They would not 
stay away this morning. Yal stood crack- 
ing his joints, watching the door through 
which the messenger disappeared. A fresh 
misgiving had come to him as herecalled that 
if—as was quite probable—the president 
was reluctant to sell him a ten-thousand- 
dollar piece of his dividend-earning ship 
he had no argument to offer at all. Sen- 
timental reasons in a lovesick stevedore’s 
breast were not apt to count much with 
the president of an institution like this. 

Yet as he waited with the pulse of loving 
purpose beating so wildly in his breast Hjal- 
mar almost fancied that with the announce- 
ment of his name some kind of commotion 
had taken place beyond that door. Certainly 
a clearing out began to take place. First of 
all Port Captain Wallace came out and— 
Yal fancied—looked at him queerly. But 
then he was very self-conscious this morn- 
ing; he fancied everyone looked at him 
queerly. Next two men issued from the 
room carrying rolls that might have been 
drawings and they were followed by clerks 
bearing files of papers. Last of all came a 
cute little slip of a business girl, with a note- 
book doubled under arm and also carrying 
files of correspondence which she disposed 
of in wire baskets at a central desk before 
turning to him and inquiring in a pleasantly 
modulated voice, ‘‘Mr. Maartens, is it?” 

“Dat’s right,’”? Hjalmar responded, his 
voice booming harshly over her head and 
thus adding to his self-consciousness. 

“Come this way,” directed the stenog- 
rapher, and walked ahead of him demurely 
to the president’s door, opened it, ushered 
him in and backed outside again, after 
which the heavy door closed slowly but de- 
terminedly in obedience to its powerful 
pneumatic spring. 

At first Hjalmar thought himself in an 
empty room. It was on a corner with light 
from two wide windows streaming in, with 
a longish, heavy, glass-topped table in the 
center. But beyond this table toward his 
right as he turned half round was a huge 
flat-topped desk and before this desk, with 
white hands gripping the sides of the re- 
volving chair, sat—Hulda—Hulda of tlie 
jeweled eyes but with the white, startled 
face of one who had not yet quite recovered 
from some sudden shock. 

“Hulda,” he charged wildly, ““you make 
some kind of fool of me!” 

-“Elmer!” she cried, springing up, fright 
in her own voice. “‘ Elmer!” 

She came toward him with self-reproach 
and sympathetic concern on her face. 

“You? You?” he began, trying to form 
some kind of inquiry, yet backing off from 
her as she approached. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I am the new skipper 
of the White Bear fleet,”” and smiled up at 
him archly, as waiting for him to see the 
joyous humor of the situation and fold her 
in a bear hug to his breast. But Hjalmar 
had become a great groping child. 

““You—you bane fool me, Hulda!”’ 

He had stopped moving backward. His 
great arms were extended in a kind of weak 
appeal, as hoping she could make the mat- 
ter clear for him and would mercifully do 
so quickly. 

Hulda, seizing the opportunity, walked 
right inside the open arms and cuddled her- 
self against his breast as she had one year 
and two weeks ago when he asked her to be 
his wife, and he seized and held her tight, 
making sure of one delicious moment at 
least. 

“Yes,” she cooed softly, ‘‘I fooled you, 
Yal,” calling him by the old childhood 
name. “‘But I had to, to—to get you. Tell 
me, if you had known that I was rich, an 
heiress to a million—millions they threaten 
to become—when I finally found you that 
day upon the embarcadero would you not 
have run away from me?” ; 

“It bane good job if you let me, Hulda, 
by golly!” he murmured, feeling a fresh 
sense of his own unworthiness. 

_ “No!” she exclaimed, and hugged him 
tighter. “No! I knew the worth of the 
man I loved and I wouldn’t have lost him 
for anything. Not for the world! I would 
have become and remained a working girl 
in fact for as long as life shall last just to 
win you and keep you, Yal. Dear old Yal! 
And oh, it was such a lark, wooing you in- 
cognito and marrying you! You were such 
a child! You made it so easy. And how 
many times you had chances to find out and 
didn’t. I kept leaving the trail broader and 
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broader, and yet postponing the day when 
I would tell you just because it was so deli- 
cious, this living of a double life that way. 
And you’ve polished up so beautifully too.” 

“By golly,” blurted Yal, ‘‘I don’t know 
about dat! I raise hal out at dat Pacific 
Avenue house. You gon lose your job out 
dere and I don’t care if you do.” 

Hulda burst out in merry laughter. 

“You dear old puddinghead!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘You only get part of it at a 
time. That is my house out there. The 
mistress I have been working for is me. It 
is our house. You can be master of it now. 
I’m tired. I resign. Servants are such a 
problem.” 

Instead of getting it, Yal felt his mind 
reeling again. It was only this anchorage of 
Hulda, standing there so close and cuddling 
and comfortable, that kept him from smash- 
ing in total wreckage upon a lee shore. 

“You better told me all about everything 
pretty quick, Hulda,” he insisted, ‘‘or I’m 
going to jump out dat window just to see if 
de cobbles is still down there.” ‘ 

“Poor old fellow!’ she soothed, and 
dragging him down into a director’s chair 
and half leaning, half sitting on the edge of 
the table’in front of him, she began. “Ina 
few words, Captain Larsen and Mrs. Lar- 
sen—the kindest two people that ever lived. 
But at the very first, Yal, it was you. You 
sent me a post-card picture from San Fran- 
cisco, but you were so slow in coming for 
me that I decided to come to you. I think I 
thought San Francisco was just a small 
city, where everyone may know everybody 
like our own little Helsingborg, and Amer- 
ica not so large as Sweden. I started to 
come to you here. The rest is just the 
shed God, Captain Larsen and his angel 
wife.” fe 

“You got to make it plainer dan dat,” 
declared Hjalmar gravely. 

“T can,’ said Hulda, also sober now, 
with a moist light of gratitude in those 
wonderful jeweled eyes of hers. ‘‘I traveled 
in the steerage, of course, and I used to look 
up sometimes from the forward deck to the 
proud first-class passengers promenading 
and envy them and wonder about them. 
I did not suspect it, but there upon that 
upper deck, Mrs. Larsen, returning from a 
visit with her husband to Sweden, was 
looking down at me and saying to the cap- 
tain that I was just like her when thirty 
years before she came to America. At last 
Mrs. Larsen came down and talked to me. 
When I came ashore from Ellis Island they 
were waiting to take me to their home in 
San Francisco to be a servant. But I never 
was. At first they liked me and then they 
loved me. You couldn’t imagine that, 
could you?” 

She asked the question in all seriousness, 
but it helped Hjalmar a good way through 
his trance. 

“T could,” he declared solemnly, ‘‘just 
because it was you.” 

“Anyway they did,” declared Hulda 
with a sudden smoothing of her brow as if 
she gave up trying to question why it was. 
“By the time we arrived here Mrs. Larsen 
was treating me like a daughter. She 
wanted me round to chatter Swedish to, to 
talk about the Old Country, and instead of 
setting me to work they sent me to school. 
They gave me everything. Finally they 
adopted me. I even took their name. If 
you had looked at the marriage license I 
helped you get you would have seen that 
the name I gave to the clerk was Hulda 
Swanson Larsen, but you big stupid, you 
didn’t look at anything but me. 

“*And—well, the story becomes sad now. 
Dear Mrs. Larsen died. Captain Larsen 


was inconsolable. He wanted nobody round » 


him but me. I came to business with him. 
I became a sort of secretary to him. The 
last two years that he lived he did nothing 
that I did not know about. It was in the 
first of those that I found you, Yal, the 
first time, and lost you.” 

Hjalmar listening open-mouthed ven- 
tured no comment but a sigh. 

“Tt isn’t that I have a business brain ex- 
actly,” she went on, “but I’m twenty-six 
years old and a woman twenty-six can pack 
a good deal into her head. I have good ad- 
visers. Mr. Armstrong, the vice president, 
is a money-maker. Captain Wallace is a 
fine executive and little Hulda’’—she 
struck an attitude—‘“‘little Hulda watches 
the wheels go round with the look of a wise 
old owl and at stated times and places 
signs her name upon the dotted line. That’s 
all there is to being president and that’s all 
there is to the story—except you. You, 
Yal, are my proudest, my one worth-while 
achievement.’”’ She hugged him with a 
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violence that threatened to choke him 
“Sounds like a fairy story, doesn’t it?” 
“You are the fairy. It couldn’t hay 
been true except with you.” 
“But it is true, Yal,”’ she said, pinchin 
his cheek, “‘and I am the president of th 
White Bear.” 
A sense of depression came over him : 
he surveyed her upon this dizzy height. 
“But I am only Yal the stevedore,” | 
realized, “falling into broken Englis 
every time my temperature goes up half 
degree.” 
“Oh!” she cooed. “Oh, no. What 
mine is yours.’ And round his head g| 
described a playful circle with her fing 
meant to be a wedding ring large enoug 
for a collar and chanted: ‘‘With all m 
worldly goods I thee endow. And don’ 
worry about your broken English. 
then I love you most, you dear old Nor 
bear.” 
But Hjalmar, viewing with admirin 
eye the picture Hulda’s happy animatic 
made, and immensely proud of her, w 
nevertheless pessimistic still. He felt som 
how robbed. . 
‘‘T have nothing else now to live for—te 
work for,” he complained. ‘The zest 
the game has been snatched away fro 
me. I stop striving and become just a rid 
woman’s husband.” 
This speech betrayed the real man i 
Hjalmar, the man Hulda had discerned an 
loved and stooped to conquer, and 
gazed at him a moment dotingly f 
under the dark fringe of lashes that looked 
so much darker upon the pink-and-whi 
background of her face. Then she frowned 
“You are wrong, Hjalmar, wrong, whi 
you say you are only a rich woman’s hu 
band. You are a self-equipped man wh 
has worked and won his way, who des 
everything that has come to him 
me.”’ Andshe laughed mischievously. “ 
are a maker of money, a rare handle 
men. You get their confidence, their en’ 
siasm—there’s a big job for you in 
White Bear Company, a job so big nob 
else can do it, that’s been waiting for 
ever since Captain Larsen died.’’ 
Hjalmar’s face lighted. 
“A job for me? What is it?’ 
‘Captain Larsen’s profit-sharing p 
It was a dream of his last days. Cap’ 
Larsen was a good deal of a seer. Pe 
ally he met the old conditions and 
under them, but he looked into the fu 
and trembled for this corporation and ot 
like it. Democratization of industry 
not just a phrase to him. It had a mean 
He believed that the only business org 
ization which would meet the competi 
of the future, which is now the pr 
was one in which men coéperated from 
to bottom. He wanted no employees 
organization. He looked forward to 


waste energy, waste time, waste capite 
a wage organization like ours. He ha 
vision of the most efficient fleet of shi 
that ever sailed the sea, because eve’ 
earned not a wage but a profit and self 
interest kept him at his task and made hin 
see to it that everyone else kept at 
a thousand-eyed, thousand-minded 
ization instead of an organization 
thousand hands and just here and ther 
a brain.” i 
“Tt was a great dream from the stat 
point of business efficiency,’’ broke in Hjal 
mar, who had been listening in a rapt sor 
of way. a 
“But a greater from the standpoint 
happiness production,’’ declared Hu 
surprisingly. “Captain Larsen tried it in 
small way with the Hulda Swanson, bu 
there were difficulties that required ski 
and time that were beyond his possessio! 
Since his death the project has been in al 
ance. Neither Mr. Armstrong nor Capta 
Wallace was the man to put it into effe’ 
and work out its details. They believe 
the idea, but they couldn’t put it into ope 
ation. They are drivers, not leaders. . 
requires a leader and a leader who unde: 
stands the worker’s point of view al! 
knows how to disarm his foolish suspicio) 
and enlist his codperation heartily. of 
can doit. You have done it ina small we 
in your own business already. That is yo! 
job in the White Bear. Do you see it: | 
Hjalmar’s face kindled like a sunset. | 
“T take the job!” he said eagerly. 
“And now, with that off-our ch 
laughed Hulda, “‘let’s call it a day 
office and go up to the big house on 
to celebrate.” 


tink I should like to explore with 
answered. 

ave me an indulgent look. It was 
plain enough to me that she had 
1 her role in my regard; that of big 
or which I could scarcely blame her 
igh some freak of complexion and a 
ch had never known a single urgent 
vangers invariably took me for an 
aduate. Athletics under the easy 
of European training had given me 
af schoolboy physical development, 
m some months of flying over the 
i lines seemed to have failed in leav- 
of the imprints of responsibility. 
y well,” she agreed with a slightly 
il smile. “‘What shall we explore? 
ther’s minds or the surrounding 
' 

» latter might prove me a better ex- 
'Isaid. “Besides, I don’t think that 
ner would be much of an adventure 


_ not a bit adventurous,” said she. 
urd absorbs all of that quality in this 
_ I’m afraid you’re going to find 
ppointingly tame here in America. 
live pretty close to the ground 


2 ground is anything but tame for an 
,” I said, “especially when he’s on 
7 back to it, and I’m very far from 
iat you haven’t the spice of adven- 


en it has yet to show itself,”’ she an- 
, and again that tinge of ruddy pink 
through her clear skin to make me 

; that this was not entirely true, or 

vere she felt some adventure to be 

» at no great distance. As if to 

' more impersonal ground she 

-{ I felt the influence of heredity 

ding America familiar, or as I 

pected it. 

eel at home here,” I answered, 

he run from NewYork rather 


ielmed me. You see, my trav- a 


e all been confined to Europe, 
aothing changes much. Whereas 
ere one can seem to see things 
ng under one’s eyes, like the 
_ mango trick. My education 
ne a sort of professional school- 
‘courses in France and Swit- 
ca Italy and Austria and 
id. 


ever Germany?” she asked. 

». Mother always detested 
any for some reason. She 
their system of kultur long 
it became the world’s abom- 
4. The war caught me study- 
erary composition in the Sorbonne.” 
- sounds awfully interesting,’ said 
1a. “And yet for all of your experi- 
you do seem very much a schoolboy.” 
should like to matriculate for the 
ng school under your professorship,” 
/ “Of course you're infinitely older— 
st three months perhaps.” 

smiled indulgently as if to say that 
* ease the seniority was intellectual 
finite. 

hat particular course do you care to 
'” she asked. 

ycial,” I answered. 

nat’s a wide field,” said Martha. 
can be narrowed down to my limita- 
” I answered. 

ttha’s clear eyes rested on me thought- 
: 

penerd said that you could do with a 
‘training,’ said she. “You are apt to 
‘ur customs very cramping after post- 
nEurope. My first lesson may be to 
bes to walk the straight and narrow 
-he narrower the better if it can be 
fen side by side,” I answered. 

rtha raised her eyebrows with a little 


see that Leonard was right,”’ said she. 
warned me that you would flirt with 
i1otor of your airplane. Well, this is 
Jetting on very fast with your Amer- 
education. But first I believe you 
2d to explore the grounds.” 

ou might teach me as we walk along,” 

if m7 

-RTHA took me for a general inspec- 
tion of the grounds, which were pic- 
|que in a sort of wild and unkempt way 
lid not seem to match at all with the 
iar finished precision of the family. 
Hobarts were of colonial Tory stock, 
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English lesser nobility, I imagined, and it 
seemed to me as though they were the 
product of several generations of studied 
elegance, which they might have found 
necessary in the face of early primitive 
surroundings in a national atmosphere of 
democracy. An English aristocracy would 
not have felt the necessity of being thus held 
to form by long-established conventions 
and surroundings. But it seemed to me in 
the case of the Hobarts and their kind this 
guardedness of early tradition had passed 
from a habit toa type. I could not imagine 
Martha swerving the fraction of a degree 
from her established course, and conse- 
quently I was not only hopelessly puzzled 
but decidedly upset by the episodes which 
immediately followed my arrival. 

I had got in the habit of early rising, and 
waking at six the following morning the 
brightness of the sun and the distant roar 
of the surf suggested the idea of going down 
to the beach for aswim. It was very warm 
and I went to the open window 
and looked out. My room was 
on the top story and I could see 
the high tumbled sand dunes and 
over their irregular tops a pale- 
blue band of ocean going up to 


the horizon. I could not see the beach 
itself because of the intervening dunes 
about four hundred yards away, but as 
I looked toward these a white figure 
with a flaming red cap appeared against 
the green sedge. 

It occurred to me then that it might 
be Martha going down herself for an 
early dip, and to discover if it were she 
I picked up my binoculars and focused 
them. It was Martha in a white peignoir 
and bathing kerchief, and at that moment 
a man suddenly appeared between the 
dunes. 

This struck me as a little strange, espe- 
cially as I discovered through the strong 
glasses that the man was dressed in white 
flannels and immediately stopped and took 
off his hat. 

I did not mean to spy, but it seemed so 
singular that a girl of Martha’s unquestion- 
able propriety should care to meet a man 
at that hour and when going to bathe that 
I continued to watch them. If the fellow 
were intruding something certainly should 
be done about it and at once. 

But Martha herself had stopped and the 
two were, so far as I could see, engaged in 
friendly conversation. The man was facing 
me and I was able to observe his face with 
no difficulty, discovering it to be that of a 
middle-aged person of gentlemanly appear- 
ance with a mustache and closely trimmed 
Vandyke. I thought it quite possible that 
he might be the new neighbor, Mr. Malluc. 


But this did not improve the situation 
particularly. Even if they had previously 
met, which I understood they had not, it 
was by no means permissible for him to 
stop and talk to Martha under such circum- 
stances. I could not believe that she would 
wish it, so not knowing quite what else to do 
Yslipped quickly 
into my bathing 
suit and bath 
robe,went quickly 
down and started 
for the dunes. 

The path 
led through ma 
some scrub 
pines and os) 
when I came ay 
in sight of 


As a Lover 
He Belonged 
Reaily to 

the Round 
Table Epoch, 
and Suzy 
Impressed 
Me as Being 
Perfectly Well 
Equipped 
With Modern 
Arms and the 
Knowledge 

of Their Use 


the place there was nobody to be seen. A 
moment later I passed between the dunes 
and saw Martha wading out into the shal- 
low water, for the tide was low. The man 
had disappeared. 

I called out and Martha turned quickly, 
and seeing who it was waved her white, 
flashing arm. 

“May I swim with you?” I asked. 

“Of course,’ she answered. “I would 
have suggested it last night, but I thought 
you’d want to sleep after your long ride.”’ 

“T’vye been sleeping most of the way 
across,” I answered, and joined her in the 
sparkling brine, which was much less cold 
than on the Channel beaches. 

Martha was a good swimmer, which one 
needed to be for safety here, as there was a 
strong undertow at high tide, she told me, 
with treacherous holes after a storm and 
beyond the surf a set of current offshore 
with the ebb tide. 

“T’m surprised they let you bathe alone,” 
I said as we came out and put on our 
peignoirs. : 
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“They know that I’m not a bit venture- 
some,” said she, “‘and there’s never any- 
body about at this hour.” 

Though obliged to doubt the truth of both 
these statements, I did not question them. 

As we walked back to the house Martha 
said: ‘“We’ll do this every morning if you 

like, Dick. You see you are to be re- 
garded as a member of the family.” 
“That is a very great honor,” I said. 
“T shall try to deserve it. But it seems 
to me that when you go alone you 
ought at least to take the 
dogs.” 

“T always do,” she said, “but 
they went up to visit Len this 
morning.” 

Here again was a deception, 
; I feared. Len and I were on 
,j,.4 the same floor and if the dogs 

‘had gone up to his room I should 
®°e' certainly have seen or heard 

‘gf &~—s them. The whole affair not only 
+ mystified me but bothered me 
‘4% considerably, and the incident 
a4 which happened later in the 

3 day did not help to relieve my 
mind. 

This was at about four 
o’clock. Len had disappeared 
and Martha and I were to play 
tennis when I had finished some 
letters. I went down to the 
court, but found no sign of her, 
so I went to the kennels and 
found the dogs shut up, which 
seemed rather strange after what 
we had been toid by the lodge 
keeper’s wife. Then I was struck 
by the peculiar behavior of the 
twosplendid police dogs, Clairon 
and Tambour, which were in 
separateruns. I had made their 
acquaintance the day before and 
both were now imploring to be 
© let out as if for some particular 
reason. They would rush to the 
door, then look in the direction of 
the pine grove with low growls. 
It was plain enough to me that some- 
thing had disquieted them, so feeling that I 
ought not to loose them without permission 
I eerie off to beat out the place for my- 
self. 

The grove here consisted of scrub pines 
and oaks, and before I had gone far I 
heard the murmur of voices and came on 
Martha with a pale, angry face walking 
between two rather hard-looking men 
whose manner did not strike me as any too 
polite. Martha caught sight of me then 
and stopped. 

“‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“These men claim to be detectives,” said 
Martha, ‘‘and they want to search the 
premises for a suspected person whom they 
say was seen to enter the grounds.” 

“Hadn’t you better refer them to your 
father?” I asked. 

“Father has gone to the country club,” 
said Martha. ‘They want to search the 
house. It’s insulting. It is an indignity.” 

“Well,” I answered, “‘since there are 
said to be burglars‘about I suppose they 
have the right.” 

“*Course we have,” growled one of the 
men. “You folks make me tired. You 
oughta be glad of the protection.” 

His rough tone made me angry, that and 
Martha’s face, which looked not only 
frightened but distressed. I caught her eye 
and I read very plainly her message to pre- 
vent the search if possible. 

- “Tt can’t hurt you any to be polite about 
it,’ I said to the man who had spoken in 
such a surly way. 

“We got no time to wait for an introduc- 
tion,” he sneered. ‘“‘We come here to over- 
haul the place.” 

‘“‘What’s your authority?’’ I asked. 

“This, young feller,’’ said he, and thrust 
at me a hand with a star-shaped badge on 
the palm. 

“That’s only your police badge,”’ I said. 
“‘Where’s your search warrant?” 

Now this was a shot in the dark as I knew 
absolutely nothing about American police 
customs and was merely going on the gen- 
eral procedure of most countries, where a 
special warrant is necessary to force one’s 
way into a private dwelling without permis- 
sion, and I saw immediately from the ex- 
pressions of the men that Ihadscored. But 
they did not give up. 

“Say, who is this fresh guy, anyhow?” 
asked the second man. ‘“‘ We better put him 
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als your family glad when 
you smoke? 


Do they take full pleas- 
ure in your pleasure 
knowing that only harm- 
less and agreeable effects 
can follow? 


The Girard smoker answers yes 
to this question with real enthusi- 
asm. 


His family knows that his deep 
enjoyment and satisfaction in this 
genuine Havana smoke go hand in 
hand with steady nerves, a clear head 
and unalloyed kindliness and com- 
fort. 


They enjoy not only the sight and 
fragrance of the soft blue dreamy 
spirals curling upward but the 
knowledge that this soothing influ- 
ence helps him to be a more likable 
friend, a more livable companion in 
the home. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 49 years 
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Sold by progressive dealers 
throughout America. 

The ‘‘Benefactor”’ is a size much 
favored for the after dinner smoke. 
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under arrest for interferin’ with officers in 
discharge of their duty.” 

This was a bit too stiff. I turned to 
Martha. 

“Miss Hobart,” I said, “‘please tele- 
phone to the nearest police station that 
there are two men here who pretend to be 
detectives and who are trying to browbeat 
you into letting them search your house 
without any official warrant. Say also that 
they are impudent and insulting and that 
you demand the proper protection.” 

“Very well,” Martha answered, and 
started to walk to the stables. But this 
move, which was purely bluff on my part, 
had the desired effect. One of the men 
began to growl something about the duties 
of good citizenship, but I cut him short. 

“There is no question here of good citi- 
zenship,”’ I said. ‘‘If you had any sense 
you would see that no good citizen is going 
to be accused of harboring a criminal with- 
out the strongest protest, and that is what 
your demand amounts to. The best thing 
that you two can do is to apologize and get 
out of here.” 

Apparently they decided that the latter 
part of this advice was good, for they 
turned sulkily and walked off between the 
trees. As soon as they were out of sight 
Martha turned and came back to where I 
was standing. Her face was pale and there 
was a frightened look in her eyes I did not 
like, as it seemed to me that she ought by 
rights to be furiously angry. 

“Tf that is a sample of American police 
methods,” I said, “then I don’t think much 
of them.”’ 

Martha nodded. : 

“Fancy their daring to take such a 
course with a family like ours,”’ she mur- 
mured. But I noticed that her voice trem- 
bled and her eyes did not meet mine. ‘Do 
you think that they will come back with 
the warrant?” 

“No,” I answered. “They knew per- 
fectly well that they were acting without 
due authority. Do you know where Len 
has gone?”’ 

““OvertoMr. Malluc’sprobably,” Martha 
answered. 

“Then I’d telephone for him to come 
back if I were you,’ I said. ‘If they 
should come back he ought to be here.” 

Martha shook her head slowly. 

“T’d rather that nobody knew anything 
about what has happened, Dick,” said she. 
“Tt would only upset them and couldn’t 
do any good. Please promise me that it 
shan’t go any further.”’ 

She stared at the ground. 

“Of course if you really wish it. They’ll 
not come back. It was just a bit of impu- 
dent officiousness. Your household is too 
well known and respected for a search war- 
rant to be issued. Try to put it out of your 
mind.’’ 

“T shall,” Martha answered, but she was 
so evidently upset that I suggested a stroll 
instead of tennis. She agreed to this and 
we started through the grove, presently to 
come upon a little path which led diago- 
nally from the sea beach to the village at 
the head of the bay. Some distance down 
this we caught sight of a tall gaunt figure, 
apparently a native of the place, approach- 
ing. It proved to be a bleak-faced old man, 
poorly but decently dressed, who seemed to 
be poling himself along by means of a staff 
with a long fork at the upper end. 

“That old chap looks like Father Time,’’ 
I said, “‘if he only had a scythe and an 
hourglass instead of that forked pole.’ 

“This is an old right of way,” said 
Martha. ‘‘We’ve never tried to close it, 
partly because we believe in ancient privi- 
leges up to a certain extent and partly be- 
cause it’s the quickest way to get yourself 
hated in the community.” 

The ancient mariner reached where we 
stood and paused. 

“Heh!”’ he quacked rather like the 
marsh heron, which he somewhat resem- 
bled. “Good evenin’. Hope I ain’t tres- 
passin’.”’ 

“No,” said Martha, ‘‘it’s only trespass- 
ing to go where you’re forbidden, and this 
path is free to all.’ 

“Wal,” said the old fellow, “I guess you 
won’t lose nothin’ by it. We’re all purty 
honest folks down here on the shore. The 
door of my house ain’t never been locked. 
Man and boy, I’ve trod this short cut nigh 
onto seventy years and I’d sorta hate to 
giveitup. Youfolks comin’ from Mr. Mal- 
lue’s?””—for we had started to walk back 
toward the beach. “Better wait and see 
me do my trick.” 

“What is your trick?” I asked, but 
Martha had already guessed his errand. 
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“T know,” said she. ‘You're Unele Aj 
ner the well-finder. He finds wells,” g) 
said tome. ‘That willow pole is the divi 
ing rod. Oh, I must run back and get dg, 
This sort of thing’s his hobby.” 

Uncle Abner ran his hand through: 
patriarchal beard unfortunately marred } 
tobacco. 

“Don’t know as ’twould be worth yo; 
while to disturb the squire,” said } 
“Tain’t a very likely place. T’other yy 
was druv like yourn, but if you two hajy 
got nothin’ better ter do you might co, 
along on the off chance of our find 
somethin’.”’ 

Martha looked at me doubtfully, 

“Come on,” I said, “‘let’s go. Len knoy 
them.” | 

So we fell in behind the old seer and cay! 
presently to a boundary fence, which }) 
climbed over. A few minutes later ; 
heard the sound of voices and laughter qj’ 
presently reached a knoll on which sto 
a low and rather unsightly building al] 
galvanized corrugated iron. 


was building one. It seems he likes 
dabble in alchemy and explosives q 
things.” 

There were a number of people gath 
about the laboratory, a dozen perhaps, 4 
a little cluster of servants. It was su 


But my whole attention was centered 9 
man who had caught sight of us and start 
immediately to walk in our direction. If 
got the magic we had come to wateh 
even the unpleasant clash with the < 
tives, for I recognized the approachingi 
vidual as the one whom I had seen throv 
my glasses talking with Martha behind 
dunes early that morning. So it was Mall 
as I had partly guessed, and Marthay 
acquainted with him and for some ra 

t, 


Eee 


had seen fit to keep this fact a secre 
wondered why. 

As he drew near I was forced unwillin 
to admit that he was a handsome and( 
tinguished looking man, of about forty-fi 
I thought, though of youthful appeara 
for this age. His tanned face was fresh{ 
ruddy, his well-spaced hazel eyes clear 
a frank directness of expression, and thot 
his Vandyke beard was tinged with g 
there was something youthful in the wh 
physical personality of theman. Heéwa 
medium height, but very broad of shoul’ 
and deep of chest and he moved forwi 
with the springy step of a track athleti 
training. Everything about him 
admirably forceful and finished and in= 
cellent keeping and proportion. He wo? 
fine homespun woolen coat and knicl- 
bockers with dark green stockings and ¢ 
Scotch brogues which buckled instea 
lacing in the ordinary way. ‘ 

I now watched to see if he were goin/0 
acknowledge or conceal a previous 
quaintanceship with Martha, but he 
neither. '’ 

“It’s very nice of you to come to see & 
demonstration, Miss Hobart,” said he 
a smile which showed a double row of w# 
and perfect teeth. He pulled off his elt 
hat, but did not offer to shake hands, t 
bowed to me. ‘Lieutenant Cullam, I* 
lieve? Very glad to see you, sir. 
afternoon, Uncle Abner. Does your 
feel restless?’”? He glanced at the ford 
staff. ‘‘That’s not hazel—apple, isn’t 

“Yeah, sweet apple,” said the 
“Some uses hazel and some willer andsi® 
slippery ellum, but I git the best resis 
from sweet apple. ‘Sides, I got a tree 
handy in my yard.” 7 

“Got it trained to the job, I supp 
said Malluc, and looked smilingly at 

I thought that his eyes rested with si 
lar intentness on mine for an instant, | 
he were trying to look behind them nt 
take my measure. In that case he 18% 
have met a similar scrutiny, as I was trng 
to get his own. He looked to me like \- 
thing but the sort to hold clandestine ne 
ings with a girl. And yet I could ncbe 
sure. For all of his apparent frankne of 
face and manner there was an inscruille 
quality about him, a sort of cosmic impi& 
trability. His voice was singularly $0 
nant, though of a husky timbre—a ch 
throaty voice which was pleasant tole 
ears and might be thrilling under cepl! 
circumstances. | 

I glanced at Martha and saw thathe 
was rather pale and breathing quickly if 
excited. Then I discovered Len talkit 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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HE new Harrison factory has 

facilities for a daily production 
of over 2500 radiators. This big 
plant was made necessary by the 
immense production of those manu- 
facturers who wishing the most 
perfect cooling system have stand- 
ardized upon Harrison Radiators. 


The Columbia Motor Car is equipped 
with Harrison Shutter Controlled Radia- 
tors. Theseshuttersoperate automatically, 
opening as the motor warms—closing as 
it cools. They keep the motor constantly 
at the most efficient operating temperature. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
a young and pretty girl in the shade of the 
laboratory. Malluc began to tell us of his 
necessity to find water thereabouts to avoid 
the trouble and expense of piping about five 
hundred yards from the big tank which 
supplied the house. 

“T stuck this tin box over here so that it 
shouldn’t be an offense to the eye or ear or 
nose,” said he. “The sides and roof are 
easily explosible, to save me the wear and 
tear of getting blown through them if I 
should happen to stumble on some potent 
and irritable force.” 

“Are you looking for some unknown 
force?”? Martha asked. 

“Yes, Miss Hobart. One really hasn’t to 
look very far, though. Uncle Abner may 
demonstrate one that takes a lot of explain- 
ing in that sweet-apple pole of his. Well, I 
suppose we might as well start trying to put 
it in motion.” 

Uncle Abner nodded. 

_“Mebbe we'll find it and mebbe we 
won’t,” said he, and took the prongs of the 
fork in his gnarled hands. 

Len came sauntering over with his pretty 
companion, who did not wait to be intro- 
duced but greeted us with the polite shy- 
ness of a well-bred schoolgirl, which in fact 
I judged her to be. Suzy had not the 
slightest trace of resemblance to her father, 
unless it was in the suggestion of robust 
strength and high vitality. They were evi- 
dently an outdoor pair, not precisely ath- 
letic any more than one would think of a 
deer being athletic, and like almost any 
deer they impressed one as being perfect 
specimens of their kind. Suzy had rather a 
Scandinavian face, I thought, widely spaced 
eyes, which were gray but much darker in 
shade than Martha’s, almost the tone of 
wet slate, and heavily fringed. Her hair 
was very thick; one would have said black 
at first glance, but on looking closer the 
black had color in it like ruddy autumn 
leaves at nightfall. She was rangy of build, 
but not thin and could not possibly have 
disguised herself by wearing boy’s clothes, 
which is about as delicate a way as I can 
think of for expressing her physical traits. 

Gripping the prongs about eighteen inches 
above the fork and holding the pole hori- 
zontally in front of him, Uncle Abner had 
begun to walk slowly in a wide circle of 
which the laboratory was the center, there 
being no apparent choice as to where one 
might hope to find the hidden font. All 
eyes were fastened intently upon him, the 
spectators remaining in their places, except 
for Malluc, who followed a couple of paces 
in the rear and a little to the side. We all 
had the same idea, I think, a sort of appre- 
hension lest we disturb the scent, as when 
a hound is trying to puzzle out a trail. 

The old man made one complete circle 
without anything happening, and started 
on another lap at a slightly lower level of 
the gradual slope. He had got a little past 
us when Martha, who seemed to be still 
in a state of suppressed excitement, seized 


my arm. 

“‘Look,’’ she whispered, “‘it’s bobbing!” 

This was true. The end of the divining 
rod appeared to vibrate a little. The old 
man turned sharply to the right and took a 
step or two, when it dipped violently down- 
ward. 

“ec Heh ! ” 

His heron’s squawk had a triumphant 
note, but he did not stop. We ran closer 
and to one side, while there came from the 
group across the open space a murmur of 
excitement. Again the rod dipped. This 
time with such evident force that it seemed 
trying to wrench itself from the knotty old 
hands. Uncle Abner looked round and 
gave us a toothless and exultant grin, while 
the rod continued to writhe and oscillate in 
a most curious living way. One could have 
sworn that it was being tugged at by some 
invisible grasp. 

“Heh!” squawked Uncle Abner, this 
time with the falling inflection of successful 
finality, and let the tip of the rod rest on the 
ground. ‘‘Here’s your water, Mr. Malluc, 
and I reckon it’s a good flow and not too 
fur daown.” 

Everybody ran up and began to chatter 
and I found myself talking to a handsome 
dark-eyed woman with a peculiarly tragic 
face and a stoutish gentleman in white 
ducks and a blazer, and then we were all 
talking together and asking each other 
what the devil made the rod dip and if 
it was some occult agency or—under our 
breaths so Uncle Abner could not hear—if 
there must not be some fake ahout it. 

But whatever the occult cause, it was not 
fake. Mallue took the rod, examined it 
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closely about the fork, then held it out for 
us to see. 

“Took here,” said he, “the bark is all 
crinkled just below his grip. That shows 
how hard he was holding to keep it from 
being tugged down at the other end.” 

sé yes,” said Len, “but what 


“Some claims it’s spirits and others says 
it ain’t,”’ was the illuminating explanation 
of this seer. He took the rod and jammed 
its pointed end in the ground, where it 
stood passively enough. ‘Wal, sir, all ye 
gotta do naow is ter dig. Reckon I better 
mosey along and haul my net.” 

Malluc asked what was his fee. 

“Five dollars,’ answered Uncle Abner, 
which did not seem exorbitant compared 
to the cost of five hundred yards of 
galvanized-iron pipe and a ditch dug below 
frost line. Malluc handed him a bill. The 
old man spread it in his gnarled hands and 
his head jerked forward at the fifty. He 
opened his mouth, but the heron’s squawk 
did not come out. This time the air was 
going in the reverse direction like in an old- 
fashioned motor horn when you release the 
bulb after squeezing it. 

“Don’t drop dead, Uncle Abner,”’ said 
Malluc. ‘It’s worth a lot more than that 
to me.” He looked at us with his boyish 
smile. ‘There’s not the faintest doubt in 
my mind about the water being straight 
under that stick. I’ll get it if I have to dig 
through to some Chinaman’s back yard.” 

There was an old lady with silvery hair 
amongst his guests. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said she, “how many, many 
years since I last saw that done! How 
many, many years’’—she kept repeating 
this as if it was the most tremendous pity— 
a sort of tragedy of the ages that it had 
been so long since she had seen a well found 
by a seer with a divining rod. ‘On our 
little farm,” she said, and began to sob. 
One of the ladies led her to a bench and sat 
there consoling her. 

“T always thought this sort of thing was 
bunk,” said Len. “How do you explain it, 
Mr. Malluc—or don’t you?”’ 

“‘Here’s a vague theory. Think of a force 
in air and water and certain animal organ- 
isms which for some reason are surcharged 
with it. Then think of the hazel or willow 
or sweet-apple wand as especially sensitive 
conductors or radiators of it, like the wires 
of a radio station. Through these it is able 
to circulate and in so doing establish a 
magnetism which causes the wand to dip.” 

“Then you don’t believe it a spiritistic 
phenomenon?” said a tall white-haired 
man with a face of peculiar ashen pallor— 
“like levitation?” 

“IT don’t believe levitation a spirit thing 
at all,” Malluc answered. ‘Such re- 
actions are no more spook stuff than grav- 
ity which makes the apple fall or Franklin’s 
drawing electricity from the clouds. If 
spirits do it, why shouldn’t they show us 
coal and oil and precious minerals? And 
why should levitation be confined to wooden 
objects? A few years ago the Paris Matin 
offered a big money prize for any spiritist 
who could move a kilo of iron from one 
table to another by levitation—that is 
without physical support. Nobody could. 
Iron may be insensitive to this force, or is 
stubborn about releasing it. Certain indi- 
viduals, like Uncle Abner, may for some 
reason be very highly charged with it. But 
spirits—no! Every unexplained natural 
phenomenon since science began has been 
attributed to spirits until somebody found 
the laws which governed it.” 

He said some more along such hypothet- 
ical lines, but I found myself far more in- 
terested in the man than in the argument, 
which after all was not distinctly new. As 
Malluc talked he seemed to radiate some 
sort of magnetism, and I realized how easy 
it might be for him to make ordinary folk 
carry out his directions. Looking round 
the group I saw that everybody was watch- 
ing him in a fascinated way. Then as my 
eyes fell on Martha I got rather an un- 
pleasant shock. Her pretty face with its 
classic Grecian features wore a high flush, 
her lips were parted, eyes intent and her 
breathing rapid. There was nothing in 
Mallue’s discourse to warrant this, but I 
reflected that there might easily be some- 
thing in Malluc to do so. 

Hestoppedspeakingsuddenly and walked 
over to the laboratory with his light 
springy step. Hissubdued-appearing guests 
began to disperse, strolling back to the 
house in twos and threes. Though we had 
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been mingling together, there had been no 
introductions between any of us except for 
Leonard’s presenting me to Suzy. She now 
began to chat to us both in a girlish ani- 
mated way, to which Martha seemed to 
listen abstractedly for a minute or two, 
then strolled over to the laboratory, in 
which Malluc had disappeared. I was 
watching her closely without appearing to 
do so and as she looked through the door- 
way I heard Malluc’s resonant voice invite 
her to enter, which she did; but they came 
out almost immediately and they stood in 
conversation. 

Suzy was prattling along vivaciously, 
while Len listened with a rather silly en- 
raptured look. Here evidently were two 
members of the same family under the in- 
fluence of their spellbinding neighbors. I 
did not worry much about Len, but Martha 
was quite a different case. 

“‘T must say I don’t see the good of dis- 
covering new forces,” said Suzy. ‘‘I think 
we’ve got too many already. Don’t you, 
Lieutenant Cullam?”’ 

“T’ve sometimes felt that way when I’ve 
been up dodging high explosive,’ I an- 
swered. 

“Since the forces are all about us,” said 
Len with an ardent look at Suzy, ‘‘we’ve 
got to find the laws by which they are 
controlled.” 

‘Men and women had better learn to 
control themselves first,’’ said Suzy.  “‘ Es- 
pecially men.” 

“Meaning that women are laws unto 
themselves?” I asked. 

“T’ve. usually found them laws unto 
men,’’ sighed Len. 

““Some laws are meant to be broken,” 
Suzy observed demurely, “‘but, of course, 
there is always a certain risk involved.” 

I began to think that Suzy was a bit of a 
flirt. Then as I caught the gleam of mis- 
chief in her jade-colored eyes and the 
crooked little smile with a dimple at one 
corner I became convinced of it. She was 
really very pretty in a dangerous provoca- 
tive way, like a teasing nymph who invites 
a rough caress but would fight before 
yielding to it. Poor Len was the proper 
quarry for a girl like this, her natural food 
you might say, because he turned her a soft 
side into which she could bite deeply, and 
he was chivalrously devoted and long- 
suffering and self-effacing. As a lover he 
belonged really to the Round Table epoch, 
and Suzy impressed me as being perfectly 
well equipped with modern arms and the 
knowledge of their use. I feared that Len 
was already cut off by her encircling move- 
ment. 

Malluc and Martha rejoined us and once 
more I got the impression of being under a 
swift intense examination. Most of us have 
experienced this at times when meeting cer- 
tain individuals and we can usually tell 
when it is hostile or suspicious. In the 
present case, though not conscious of any 
antagonism in Malluc’s mind, he roused 
this sentiment in me and I did not care if he 
knew it. Martha said that she must be 
getting back and Len decided to come with 
us. We parted casually and with no refer- 
ence to any future meeting, yet pleasantly 
enough. On the way back Len sustained 
the conversation without appearing to 
notice Martha’s or my abstraction. Of 
course I could not form the slightest idea of 
what was passing in her mind, but my own 
thoughts were far from pleasant. The 
Hobarts had a very dubious neighbor, I de- 
cided, and though it might not be any of my 
business I resolved to keep my eye on him a 
little. 

aI 

IKE most friendships where relations are 
definitely established on first acquaint- 
ance, Martha’s and mine progressed in 
swift strides to a considerable intimacy. 
She had not accepted me precisely as a 
younger brother or other male relative, but 
more as a squire whose warm credentials 
were quickly indorsed by her own personal 

appraisal. 

Any necessity of chaperonage between us 
seemed from the start to be set aside by the 
tacit consent not only of Martha but the 
others. Len’s knowledge of my harmless- 
ness may, of course, have had a good deal to 
do with this, and so did the peculiarly high 
opinion in which Martha was held by 
friends and neighbors. It struck my Con- 
tinental ideas as odd at first that we should 
be permitted to walk and ride and swim 
and motor about the region without the 
presence of any third person, but I soon got 
used to it. 

I discovered to my surprise that Martha 
was a splendid athlete in a sort of natural 
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effortless way. She went at the most vigor-— 
ous physical efforts on land or water as — 
might a deer or a seal, seemingly never hot — 
or tired or breathless from exertion, and — 
emerged from them like a gull from a gale ~ 
of wind, without a pinion awry. : 

For a number of days we saw nothing ~ 
of Malluc’s household, though I suspected — 
Len of daily visits there. Martha never 
mentioned them, nor did I. We saw the 
swift yacht putting out fo sea one day with | 
a group of people aboard and Len told us — 
that Mallue was off to Boston to deposit a | 
party of guests and bring back a fresh in- 
stallment. It seemed odd that a man of 
his scientific absorption should care to en-— 
tertain on such a scale or that Suzy should — 
want to have people who impressed one as 
so dreary and retiring. I was inclined to 
think that it might be a sort of charity on 
Malluc’s part, and Len agreed with me. If 
such were indeed the case it spoke well for 
the neighbor’s kindness of heart. 

The local burglar scare was quickly for- 
gotten and we heard nothing more from 
the importunate detectives. Martha had 
avoided all mention of them. Len told me 
that Malluc had asked him to bring me 
over to see his new laboratory, which was 
now equipped, but I did not feel under any 
compulsion to accept this invitation. For 
some reason I could not get rid of the un- 
easy intuition that Martha saw him now | 
and then, perhaps when I was off with Len, | 
and that these meetings accounted for her | 
occasional moods of abstraction or restless- 
ness. Yet oddly enough I did not believe 
that such meetings, if they actually oc- 
curred, were of Malluc’s seeking. I should 
not have been surprised to learn that he 
was an anarchist or counterfeiter or politi- 
cal intrigant, but his wholesome healthy 
personality had impressed me as anything 
but the vampire. 

Then one morning he came plunging like | 
a comet into the peaceful orbit of our lives. 
Martha and I had gone down to the beach 
as usual for our early matinal swim. The 
sea was smooth, but there was an uncom- 
monly heavy swell from a southeasterly 
gale which had been blowing for a day or| 
two. The big rollers came walking up to an 


formed sufficiently to hurl themselves 
against the steep beach and sluice back ina 
stealthy undertow of which I did not like) 
the look. Though a good enough swimme! 
in smooth water, I am no Triton, anc 
Martha was apt to lose her sense of caution, 
in a tussle with the surf. In fact I hac 
noticed that recently she had begun t 
show a sort of eager relish for any sudder 
physical danger which might present itself 
“We had better not try to swim out ti 
the bar to-day,’’ I said as she slipped off he 
peignoir. 
Martha in her bathing suit was always: 
surprise which I could not get accustome( 
to. She seemed to bear some grudg 
against the grace of her proportions an’ 
have her other clothes designed to min) 
mize it. Her preference was invariably fe 
straight-cut jackets and starched shi 
waists and long narrow skirts, or for tenn) 
and walking long wide ones of some sti 
fabric. Her constant effort seemed to bet 
kill a curve wherever she caught one. An 
in her case this was bound to result in 
wholesale massacre. | 
To the unsophisticated masculine ej 
this girl might have looked slender and 
bit rectangular, at which effect she doub — 
less strove. It must have taken no sm2 
bit of doing, but she managed it someho 
by dint of the subtle art of dress cutting, 
that whenever she dropped her peign¢ 
and stepped out even in the most correct | 
swimming suits she reminded me of ab 
butterfly coming out of a small and shap 
less chrysalis. It seemed incredible th) 
she could crowd so generous a physiq’ 
into such stingy garments, and I shoul 
have told her that to do so was a profan: 
tion and an insult to her Creator but th’ 
I was not supposed to be conscious of t 
change. L 
Martha stood now staring for a mome! ~ 
at the huge breakers curling high to tum 
over the bar, then shaded her eyes with It 
hand to look directly in the crimson p2 
of the early sun, which was not yet vey 


high. 
‘“‘What’s that thing floating out th 
beyond the surf?” she asked. ' 
I could see nothing at first. Then so’ 
irregular object was boosted to the top cp 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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sreater Tire Mileage and- 
ice Plan 


FABRIC BREAK RIM-CUT PATCH BEING INSERTED REPAIR COMPLETE 
bric break may be repaired on the road by using the Rim-Cul Patch without cement. It should be vulcanized ment: inserl the patch by seating the toe of the tire bead in the crease in the patch wing. Now work the patch 
| Uf the tire’is too old to be worth vulcanizing, a satisfactory repair can be made by using the Rim-Cut down all the way across the lire, pressing it down firmly and smoothly, and then adjust the other wing of the 
h and CEMENTING IT IN with Goodyear C-35 Patching Cement. To do this follow these directions: patch around the other bead. For cord tires, the Goodyear Cord Patch is the ideal tire saver to use. « repair of 
be sure that the fabric at the break is dry; then clean the inside of the tire at the break with gasoline; after it this nature is often the means of enabling you to use the tire immediately—of securing many hundreds of 
y apply two coats of C-35 Patching Cement, allowing each to dry. Give the outside of the patch the same treal- additional miles; or the tire may be carried as a spare. 
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Pe. Goodyear Tire Saver, like the Rim-Cut Patch 
illustrated, is designed to insure that greater mileage 
which is the purpose of the Goodyear Service Plan. 


To the fine quality of Goodyear Tires and the convenience 
of their distribution, this plan adds effective means of pro- 
longing the usefulness of injured tires. 


In the case of a fabric break, for example, it provides in the 
Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch a dependable emergency repair 
which protects the tire until a permanent repair can be made. 


Applied in time, Goodyear Tire Savers may even add 
thousands of miles of service to tires that otherwise might 
have to be discarded. | 


But in addition to tire savers, the Goodyear Service Plan 
provides also tire conservation lessons, instructive adver- 
tising and the helpful advice of Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers everywhere. — 


All of this endeavor is primarily in the interest of the tire 
user, and obviously can be of value only in proportion to 
the way it is used. 


Take full advantage then of the Goodyear Service Plan. 
Ask your Goodyear Service Station Dealer for the Conserva- 
tion Bulletins; use his advice; keep Goodyear Tire Savers in 
your car—these are the means to greater tire mileage. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

big comber which immediately swept out 
from underneath it and rushed onward to 
its fall. But in that brief instant I had seen 
what looked to be an arm thrust upward. 
It did not seem to me that any swimmer 
could have got out through the surf over 
the bar, but then I did not know very much 
about surf bathing. Neither did it seem as 
though a swimmer outside it would be able 
to reach the shore alive, for after toppling 
over the big swells pushed crumbling on- 
ward for many yards to re-form in some 
fashion and break again in a sharp and 
spiteful way at the impediment of the steep 
beach. : 

But this swimmer was just beyond the 
outer surf and seemed to be drifting parallel 
to the shore, and as the next billow hoisted 
him it was plain that he had drifted to the 
right. I think he saw us, for his arm went 
up again and there was something in that 
pitiful appeal which seemed to paralyze my 
sense of caution. ° 

“That chap’s not out there for fun,” I 
said to Martha. ‘“‘He’s fallen overboard or 
his boat’s sunk or something. He’s waving 
for help. I’ll have to go out and lend him 
a hand.” 

I said this with a confidence which I did 
not feel, most of my swimming having been 
done in still water or at seaside resorts 
where the bathing was under the direction 
of a chef baigneur who had the authority to 
order one out and forbid further bathing if 
disobeyed. On European beaches the sport 
is pretty well policed, like everything else, 
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But I was not quite prepared for Martha’s 
acceptance of the obligation. 

“Yes,” said she. ‘We've got to help 
him.” And before I could make any move 
to prevent she had waded into the sucking 
backwash and watching her chance dived 
through a curling wave, and I saw her red 
kerchief ducking under the curl of the next. 

I caught her up just as she got clear 
of the breaking water and could feel the 
treacherous undertow tugging at my feet. 
Then we were beyond the danger of that 
and heading for the bar in big bland undu- 
lations of soapy spume, and at that mo- 
ment looking back I saw a man running 
swiftly down the beach and stripping off his 
coat and shirt as he sped along. 

“There’s Malluc,” I panted. “He’s go- 
ing to help.” 

She did not answer, though she must 
have heard. We reached the rim of the bar 
and were met by another rush of water 
which swept across it and thrust us back. 
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without success. Between the surges the 
Rees i} acks. water over the bar looked shallow enough 
to stand in, and once Martha managed to 
get a foothold, breast deep, but the next 
brimming gush swirled her back past me, 
spinning like some sort of floating toy, and 
I gave up my own efforts at getting sea- 
ward to stay by her. 
At that moment a head popped up close 
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the depths and Malluc’s resonant voice 
rang out above the roaring and splashing 
sounds. 

“You two get ashore,” he said. “TI’ll 
fetch him in.” 

There seemed nothing else to do. Our 
attempt had failed and we were both pretty 
well winded in making it. At least we had 
had this satisfaction, and there was some- 
thing in Malluc’s voice and presence that 
gave us confidence. Martha continued to 
swim straight in, while I kept at her 
shoulder. A toppling wave flung us for- 
ward. The next one broke against our 
backs and engulfed us, but I managed to 
scramble up and get a footing in the suck of 
the receding water. Martha tried to do the 
same, but lost her balance and was swirling 
out and under when I gripped her by the 
ankle. If I had gone down then, for the 
sand was loosening under my feet, I am 
sure we should have drowned. Butthe next 
wave brought her back against me. I 
caught her under the arms and lifted her to 
a feet, when we both managed to scram- 

e out. 
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Again and again we tried to stem this, but > 


to us like the head of a seal coming up from 
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Malluc’s clothes were spread along 
hundred yards or so of beach, rathey 
the scent of a paper chase. First 
Panama hat, then a blue serge coat, a 
tie, silk shirt, white flannel trousers 
near the water’s edge a pair of bu 
shoes; these articles all widely space 
showing his speed by their intervals. 


thundered down we saw the swim 
distress perilously close to the outer 


al 

him onward. The lash of the waves ha 
carried away her kerchief and her heay 
hair was tumbled about her bare shoulden 
Malluc reached the struggling man jus 


green transparency through which the ‘su 
shone. It looked more like aquatic 
than the verge of a life-and-death strug; 

No doubt for Malluc, alone out chon 
would have been play, to judge from hi 
dolphin method of slipping through wha 
had buffeted back us humans so e. ils 
But he had a tired burden of water-logge 


S 


clay to tow ashore, and I waited the 
with an unsteady diaphragm. i 

The two were not very far out, so 
we could follow Malluc’s maneuvers wit 
no difficulty. Almost in the first line of su 
he waited until one of the high green hill 


and the sort of drawers track athletes we 
at a meet, and if it had not been for 
spiked beard and mustache and 
grizzled hair would have looked like a ¢o! 
lege boy, for his big muscles were round am 
smooth, his waist small and his skin daz 
zlingly white and clear, » 

“What fun!” he said, then looked dow! 
at the limp figure on the sand. “How di 
you feel?” 

It was a young man of good physique 
whose face struck me immediately as per 
fectly familiar. He did not seem much thi 
worse for his immersion, as he had ak 
himself up and sat with bowed shoulder: 
and hands clasped round his knees, whicl 
were encased in snug-fitting soldier breeches 
These with a light khaki shirt, the sle e 
chopped off at the elbow, constitutediae, 
costume. : 

“T feel,”’ he said, “and that is about all 
fellow in my fix can reasonably ask. ; 
might add, however, that I feel grateful. 

We all laughed. There was not onl: 
something intensely droll about the way he 

(Continued on Page 113) } 
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yoke but the mere aspect of him was 
rough to make one laugh. His face was 
ke a caricature by reason of a very thin 
ose, which though short was amazingly 
gh of bridge, like the keel of a little boy’s 
»y sailboat or the half of a small saucer. 
ne of his eyes turned in as if astonished at 
iis nasal ornament and he had large ears 
hich stuck out straight, round, thin ears 
se those of a bat. I had never seen a 
\nnier face, but what struck me more than 
3 ridiculous aspect was its familiarity. 

“Where did you come from?” Malluc 


“Out of the everywhere into the here,”’ 
» answered lugubriously. “What part of 
e North American coast is this?”’ 
-Malluc told him. 

_He appeared to reflect for a moment, 
ven said: “‘Since you have so kindly saved 
y life, perhaps I may as well ’fess up. I 
ipped off an incoming steamer last night 
ad struck out for liberty and the pursuit 
_ happiness, which is the birthright of 
yery freeborn American.” 

“What had you done to jeopardize it?” 
-alluc asked. 

_“Tfell asleep at a listening post. I warned 
‘em that I could not keep awake, but 
‘e lieutenant put this down to funk and 
‘nt me out there because Nature seemed 
| have fashioned my ears for the especial 
aty. The result was we lost the trench 
ad quite a lot of men. The boches passed 
le by, no doubt thinking me dead. Pity 
wasn’t. Our reénforcements chased them 
.ck again. I was court-martialed and 
sntenced to be shot. The President re- 
jieved this sentence and I was brought 
ck to be guest of the nation for twenty 
vars at Leavenworth.” 

‘Here seemed a tragedy instead of the 
hevention of one—risking our lives to 
\ve a man from drowning only to have 
'm stuck into a military prison for twenty 
vars. I looked at Mallue. There was a 
‘aight line between his eyes and a pecu- 
|r gleam in their hazel depths. 

“Why are you so foolish as to tell us 
tis?’’ he asked. 

‘The young man shrugged. 

“Why not?” heasked. ‘If you haven’t 
rsognized me already the chances are ten 
t one that the first person I meet will do so. 
Iyn’t you people ever go to the movies?” 
‘Then, of course, I knew him. It was 
Jannot, as the French call Johnny Jones, 
jst as they call Charlie Chaplin “‘ Charlot.’ 
iad seen his comedies hundreds of times, 
suatic extravaganzas mostly, for he was 
2:lown diver and long-distance swimmer, 
azymnast. The last film of his which I 
fd seen was outrageously funny. It was 
(rman-spy-secret-service farce, Jeannot 
Ling the spy, and he walked in from the 
@ss trees of a wreck on a rope carrying 
asicking girl, the heroine or spy, I don’t 
rnember which. 

{ now explained this to Malluc and Mar- 
ti, apne of whom was a movie fan like 
nvself. 

Well,” said Malluc, “I don’t know how 
yu two feel about it, but I’m inclined to 
g on the Chinese ethics that preserving 
afe to this world entails the same respon- 
sility as bringing one into it. I am dis- 
psed to help Jeannot out of his fix if it can 
b managed.” 

‘Tt can’t,” said Jeannot sadly. “I am 
t) famous—also too grateful for your 
k.d endeavor. You would only get your- 
sin trouble.” 

“We can talk about that later,’ said 
Mllue briskly. ‘Suppose now you come 
tmy house before anybody is up and get 
alrink and a feed and a good rest.’’ He 
liked ‘questioningly at Martha and me. 

‘f course I can count on you two not to 
Sa word about this.” 

‘Of course,” I answered. ‘“Jeannot is 
aworld-wide benefactor. He’s not only 
t) funniest chap I’ve ever seen but a good 
aor into the bargain, and they are too 
P to lock up.” 

| looked at Martha, who was staring at 

llue with a most peculiar expression. 
I\was not entirely admiring or loving or 
€'n precisely approving, but it held a vol- 

e of eager understanding. She glanced 
aJeannot’s face, then up at Malluc’s, and 

a moment as their eyes met I thought 
tlt he was going to laugh. In fact, it was 
pin enough that he was having some dif- 
fillty to hold back a mirth which the un- 
{(unate actor might have found out of 
pice. For that matter I could not see my- 
s( where there was anything amusing 
alut the situation. To be sure, Jeannot 

sed comical at all times, even sitting 
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there with his shoulders dray7n up. He re- 
minded me of a parrot which had just been 
ducked. But he was more pitiful than 
funny, especially with every prospect of 
getting nabbed at any moment and locked 
up for twenty years. 

It struck me that there must be some- 
thing more in all this business than I could 
understand, for again Mallue and Martha 
glanced down at Jeannot, then at each 
other with unmistakable significance, and 
Martha bit her lip and looked away. I 
was deeply mystified. There could cer- 
tainly be no collusion involving Jeannot, 
because he had just paddled in from open 
sea. He now looked up at me and sighed. 

“T really couldn’t have kept from falling 
asleep if I’d been covered with a gun and 
told that the first nod would get me drilled,” 
said he. “If I’d felt it coming I’d have sat 
on the point of my trench knife or swal- 
lowed my chaw or something. It hit me 
like I’d been sandbagged. I wish I had 
been. That might only cost me my wad, 
but this is worth twenty years. And I en- 
listed the day the country went to war and 
chucked a thousand a week to make this 
country safe to live in. Well, it looks like it 
would be safe enough for me.”’ 

“You bet it will—when you leave my 
house!’”’ said Mallue with such savage 
emphasis that I stared at him astonished. 

Then I looked at Martha and my as- 
tonishment was even greater, for her face 
showed not the slightest trace of surprise 
or shock. Instead its expression was warm 
and glowing and her gray eyes were resting 
on Malluc as though he were a god. He 
did suggest some pagan demigod I thought, 
with his handsome, clean-cut features and 
his splendid, bulging chest and powerful 
arms and shoulders with their huge, smooth 
muscles rippling under his fine ivory skin 
as he stooped to pick up some of his things. 
I could scarcely blame the girl if she were 
fascinated by him. 

“Well, come on, my friend,” said he. 
“Don’t you worry about their shoving you 
into any damned prison.” He said the 
last two words between his teeth. ‘You 
shall walk out of my house as free as air to 
go where you please and do what you like. 
And may the Lord help anybody that tries 
to lay hand on you in the meantime!”’ 

Jeannot took his outstretched hand and 
rose, or was rather lifted, to his feet. Mal- 
luc gave us a brief nod. 

“Mum’s the word,” said he, and taking 
Jeannot by the elbow he led him toward 
the shelter of the dunes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Dreams 


OT of hepaticas I dream— 
an thus the spring breaks still and 
cold— 
Blue-eyed beside the shining stream, 
Stirring the dark and fragrant mold; 
Nor is it of the hooded clan 
That break the cloisters when the wet, 
Wild winds of March drive down a-span 
To woo each purple violet. 


But of a young year long ago 
Beside a tranquil summer sea; 

A white road winding up. Below, 
The waves like lapis lazuli. 

And whitely warm and sweet as May, 
And sifting, drifting like to snow, 

The orange flowers along our way 
That April morning long ago. 


Out from Sorrento, where the sea 
Still gleamed and sang below the rocks, 
And every crevice cannily 
Distilled the sweet from flowering phlox; 
But all the road was deep in drift 
Of sweetness like a bridal bed, 
Where through the bending thorn trees’ rift 
The showers of scented bloom were shed. 


The terraced vineyards, darkly green 
Against white fields, stretched in the sun; 
The goats high on the cliffs; the screen 
Of latticed windows wrought upon 
By filigree of leaf and vine; 
And always, falling, drifting so— 
The while your hand lay fast in mine— 
The orange flowers wan as snow. 


The flower of love—the flower of death? 

Who knows? The years lie bleak between, 
But even yet the spring’s first breath 

Blurs out the hours that intervene. 
Again the star-white petals gleam 

In banks of scented summer snow— 
Oh, love, to find again the dream 

We lost that April long ago! 

—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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Compare the Two 
Learn How Baked Beans Differ 


Baked Beans, for many reasons, must be 
baked in scientific ways. 

Compare the home-baked with Van Camp’s 
and you will see the reason. 

We select the beans. Each lot is analyzed 
before we start to cook. 

Our boiling water is freed from minerals. 
Hard water makes skins tough. 

Van Camp’s are baked in modern steam 
ovens. There we bake them for hours at high 
heat without crisping or bursting the beans. 
This high-heat baking makes beans easy to 


PASS tadied/ Dish 


Van Camp’s are baked under scientific 
cooks—men with college training. They have 
spent years in perfecting this delicious, hy- 
gienic dish. 

They make a sauce which is the final result 
of testing 856 recipes. And that sauce is 
baked with the beans. 

They bake beans in sealed containers so the 
flavor can’t escape. 

A Domestic Science expert watches every 
process. 

Such beans were never baked anywhere out- 
side the Van Camp kitchens. We have the 
facilities, the skill, the experience. 


Home-Baked 


Some beans cris ped. Some mushy, 
some broken. Skins are tough, All 
under baked. Hard to digest. No 
sestful sauce. 


" a - 
Van Camp’s 
Every bean whole. None crisped, 
none broken. Mellow and mealy. 
Tender skins. Perfectly baked. \ 
Easy to digest. All flavor intact. Don’t spend all those hours in boiling and 
A sestful sauce. baking. And don’t buy a lesser dish. Baked 
Beans are too important. 
| 4), Pork and 
AN CAMPS Bex: 
Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5or10 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It : 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chill Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Soups 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made from blended nuts, with 
every skin, every bitter heart re- 
moved. 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous French recipe _per- 


1 The prize Italian recipe, but 
fected by our scientific cooks. i 


made with ideal ingredients. 
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¥ OWEVER mechanically good, a vast satisfaction is 
lost to the owner if design changes in succeeding 
models mark his car out of date.. 


Thus style permanency must be a major factor in a car 
tat serves for years. . 


‘Its value is exampled by the earliest Super-Sixes, built 
{ve years ago. In all essentials they are modern cars today. 
"hey are modern in appearance. They have lost none of 
ieir operating smoothness, flexibility or power. Their 
prformance is characteristic of all Hudsons. Few would see 
; their looks or performance anything but a car of recent 
jroduction. 


Think Ahead When You 
Buy a Car 


{ IME will bring you, too, the keenest appreciation of 
IL Hudson’s mechanical endurance and style stability. 


| Usually, you will find new worthwhile ideas first in the Hud- 
on. But they must earn their place by merit. They must 
ffect a real improvement. 


Hudson design has never undergone radical changes. Each 
uccessive Super-Six model has added to Hudson’s leadership. 
3ut the development has been along lines that call for no wide 
lepartures. Details have been changed. Improvement has 
‘ome through raising other units to the standard of the Super- 
six motor. That is unaltered. We have found no way to 
mprove it. 


Undoubtedly, thousands of Hudson owners chose it pri- 
narily for its beauty of design, its luxury, and distinction 
of appearance. 


But let nothing blind the real issue. It is performance; and 
endurance is foremost. Speed and power have their place. 
But they are secondary. Hudson has no cause to underrate 
them. For it holds the stock car speed and power records. 
And the Super-Six motor has beaten the world’s fastest racing 
cars, not once but many times. ; 


| 


| 
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Judson’s Famed Endurance 


Lasting Design 1s the Natural Complement 
to the Durability of the Super-Six Motor 


In official tests the Super-Six has outperformed all other 
types of motor cars in speed, endurance, acceleration, and 
hill-climbing. 


Can Any Other Car 
Give These Proofs 2 


HE records prove it is open champion. It draws no 
distinction of type, size, cylinders or price. It has won 
against the field. 


But Hudson could not hold such supremacy without some 
basic advantage that others cannot use. 


Its dominance lies in the Super-Six motor which controls 
vibration. Perfection would mean a vibrationless motor, free 
of friction. No machinery is that. But the Super-Six motor 
comes within 10% of it—closer to the ideal than any other 
type. Nearer approach seems impossible. 


Why The Super-Six Principle 
Gives the Mastery 


N the exclusive Super-Six motor power is increased’ 72%, 
and motor efficiency 80%. Endurance is practically doubled. 


The new car qualities of performance are retained through 
years of service. 


The outstanding fact is not merely that Hudson is faster and 
more powerful. You do not need direct application of such 
speed or power. But it is important that these records result 
from absolute smoothness.. That you do want. 


And the over-capacity of speed and power means reserve 
ability and freedom from strain in any task. It makes for a 
long life car. It means minimum wear, fewer repair needs. It 
means easy riding, without fatigue. 


Naturally such a car is in demand. Since it was brought 
out five years ago, it has been the largest selling fine car 
in the world. This year, as in all years previous, many who 
want Hudsons will have to wait for delivery. 


: HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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“T think I’ll have to go,” she said at last 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“Go? To Curry Harbinger? Linda, 
have you lost your mind?” Then with a 
sudden rush of maternal affection: ‘‘Oh, 
my darling! Let it be as it is! It means 
nothing to you whether he lives or dies. 
You know that. Don’t you see what a 
laughingstock you might make of your- 
self?” 

The mother had come over and was 
holding the distracted child in her arms, 
but Linda’s eyes were still fixed on a point 
two hours by rail from Philadelphia. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,’’ she was 
saying in an emotionless tone. ‘‘It’s just a 
question of what I ought to do.” 

‘‘What do you owe him, Linda? It can’t 
be possible that you really care a 

“Mother!”’ 

“Then what reason can you have? It 
may seem cruel of me, darling, but if he 
dies now and expects you and you don’t 
come—Linda, there’s no harm you can do 
him that will half pay him for what he’s 
done to you.” 

Life had stepped in again. The two 
women sat cheek to cheek, speaking softly, 
ignoring their duty to the drawing-room. 

“‘T wish I could explain what I think,’’ 
said Linda helplessly. ‘‘I must have mar- 
ried him in a sort of fog; I don’t think 
either of us cared much. But it wassuch fun 
at first—his crowd and mine and the life 
we led. I realize now what a rotter he 
was; I’ve realized that for a long time. 
But he wasn’t that way at first. It was 
Hervey, I think. And a lot of the fault was 
mine. I’m not worth much, mother—not 
much. I know he was awful, but ——”’ 

She paused again and seemed to forget 
the disconnected chain of her argument. 

“But what?” asked her mother gently. 

“‘Death,’”’ whispered Linda. ‘‘It seems 
to make all the sin and weakness and hatred 
seem so paltry. It’s so final, mother—so 
awfully final.” 

“His death has nothing to do with your 
life,’’ declared Mrs. Wingate, loosening her 
embrace and standing stiffly upright. 

“His life was nearly seven years of 
mine,” replied the daughter. ‘‘And I’ve 
got to go, mother.” 

“You’ve got to go back and finish your 
hand and be sensible,”’ declared Mrs. Win- 
gate, leading the younger and weaker mem- 
ber of the family to the game she was 
trained to play according to Hoyle and the 
best traditions of polite society. 

“The maddening child!” thought Mrs. 
Wingate, struggling with her tears as she 
chatted gayly with her guests. Linda had 
married Curry Harbinger in a mood as 
perverse as this. Linda’s Uncle Henry, the 
lawyer, must be called upon at once; or 
wouldn’t Crane Hereford, her ministerial 
cousin, do better by the odd case? Thus 
the subconscious mind was fighting its 
battles while the conscious mind was mak- 
ing merry in the room. How Mrs. Wingate, 
social’ soul’ though she was, wished that 
this highly desirable company would de- 
part. They lingered and lingered over 
post mortems, apparently determined to 
stay forever. Then the two elderly philos- 
ophers of the library engaged her attention, 
reminiscing even three generations back. 

When the door had slammed upon the 
last of them she ‘turned her attention to 


her private life and its abundant troubles, - 


Linda must be spoken to, sensibly and at 
length. Mrs. Wingate went rapidly through 
the drawing-room, the dining room, the 
library, in pursuit of her impetuous daugh- 
ter. ‘Where had Linda gone? Upstairs, 
probably, like a sensible girl. Her mother 
mounted -to the second floor and, called 


Linda’s name, quietly at first, then with: 


shriller and shriller intohations. 

Now from Philadelphia to New York is 
but a short mashie shot as Fate plays the 
game; but what is the use of calling out 
to Fate’s poor plaything, once it is on its 
way? Linda had been gone a full half hour 
before her mother was aware of her ab- 
sence. Almost as soon as Mrs. Wingate’s 
guests had risen from the tables and re- 
arranged themselves in knots round the 
room she had taken her hat and coat from a 
closet upstairs and had glided out by a 
rear passageway and a servants’ door lead- 
ing into the street. She had hesitated just 
a moment, considering whether to go by 
street car or to seek a wandering taxicab. 
In front of the house she saw her mother’s 
town car waiting. 
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‘*Wilder,”’ she said to the chauffeur as 
she opened the door and stepped in, ‘‘take 
me to the station. You’d better hurry, as 
mother will be wanting the car.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the driver, and 
made haste accordingly. 

It was ten minutes of six when she 
joined the long line at the ticket window. 
No doubt many traveling Philadelphians 
recognized her as she wriggled her way 
through the gate and engaged a Pullman 
seat from the conductor’s card. But Linda 
looking neither to right nor left found her- 
self a plush chair and buried her unseeing 
eyes in the newspaper, which, aside from a 
silly little silken bag, was all the equipment 
she carried for her journey. 

The train started noiselessly eastward as 
if in league with her swift plans. She had 
given herself no time for reflections, no 
chance to be ashamed of the unworthy 
trick she had played upon her mother. She 
had but one impulse, the unreasoning 
impulse of woman’s chivalry. Curry Har- 
binger, who hated her and whom she hated, 
was calling for her with his dying breath. 
What was it he wanted to say before the 
great cloud fell, blanking everything in 
silence? Death is so final! 

She associated that life—which had been 
almost seven years of hers—with those 
midnight orgies of sound, that profanation 
of tune which the world, dancing toward 
its ruin, calls jazz. Jazz! Half-drunken 
Africans uttering zebra brays, creating in- 
genious disharmonies through silver horns 
with cotton stuffed into their bells, making 
time timeless, night sleepless, torturing the 
nerves to a Bacchic hysteria; the sort of 
noise which Beelzebub created and bad 
boys worship’ on Election Night. How 
could people live in such an atmosphere 
without quarreling? Even as clear water is 
poison to the mud-loving catfish, so is har- 
mony a blight to those who live in Pan- 
demonia, 

Jungle dances seemed echoing in Linda’s 
ears from the smooth roadbed as the train 
shot Manhattanward. Her life had been 
quiet since the separation; even Reno had 
seemed lyrically simple, and Mrs. Wingate, 
since Linda’s return to Philadelphia, had 
kept her hedged about with convention. If 
only someone besides Fred Hervey had 
gotten hold of Curry he, too, might have 
been saved. Linda had a right to call fat, 
dissipated Fred her husband’s evil genius. 
Fred had resented the marriage as an un- 
necessary interruption to a jazz companion- 
ship. His sarcastic laughter beat in her ears 
among the raucous intonations of the jungle 
music. 

But that, too, was ending. Was Fred 
with Curry now? How much had Hervey 
been responsible? Probably he was still 
laughing, that horrible laugh of the self- 
proclaimed humorist. What was it that 
Curry wanted to say? And would Fred 
laugh, even at that? * 

Death is no laughing matter, say what 
you will. It comes out of the majesty of the 
storm to plunge its blasting sword through 
the curtains of blackness. The little mean 
thing that was a man becomes noble for 
a moment, noble and still. ‘The worm has 
touched the eternal. The farce ends in 
midact. The king will have no more of 
weak clowning. Death is so final! 
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aN LINDA’S taxicab was turning in from 
Fifth Avenue toward a trim brick- 
and-marble apartment house in the upper 
Seventies the divorced wife broke the thin 
gauze of time and imagined herself return- 


-Ing, as she had.so often in the past, to find 


a flimsy note from Curry conveying a flim- 
sier_ excuse for his absence. Perhaps she 
would call up two or three fashionable 
clubs, to be told that Mr. Harbinger wasn’t 
in; or perhaps she wouldn’t take the 
trouble. She might have to wait two days 
or a week. 


But there would always be Jim Ransom. ‘ 
Jim would be bound to show up with a dull: 


book or theater tickets or a fund of infor- 
mation on subjects which interested her 
not in the least. Handy Jim! Had you 
seen them in those lonely days walking 
together you would have thought of the 
typical woman who promenades with the 
little dog—a companionship that doesn’t 
count for much, but is, after all, compan- 
ionship. 

Getting out of her taxicab to-night Linda 
felt no strangeness in the situation. It was 


as though she still belonged to Curry Har- 
binger; less than the lifetime of an apart- 
ment lease had passed since she had been 
living in this house. Nothing had changed. 
The same green-and-white awning ran 
from the door to the curb. The red-faced 
doorman bowed to-her and said, “Good 
evening, Mrs. Harbinger,” naturally, as 
though she had just returned from a week- 
end. Diplomat of the sidewalk, how well 
he knew this business of showing no curi- 
osity at the ins and outs of matrimonial 
relations! 

She knew every pattern on the Bokhara 
rug which lay upon the floor of the en- 
trance hall; the same carved chair with the 
specious crest on its velvet back stood stiffly 
against the wall. There was a new boy at 
theswitchboard—sherather resented that— 
and she resented his impertinence when he 
asked her to repeat her name. 

“Mrs. Harbinger. Announceme, please.” 

Up the familiar elevator to the familiar 
fifth floor she was smoothly lifted. An un- 
reasonable indignation possessed her as she 
stood, her finger on the pearl button by the 
door. Why should she be made to wait 
outside upon the whim of a strange serv- 
ant? Hadn’t she planned and furnished 
the place? Wasn’t her personality in every 
stick and thread of the interior where 
Curry Harbinger had been keeping bache- 
lor’s hall to his swift undoing? 

A little Japanese man confronted her at 
last, bowed, hissed and smiled the smile of 
a mechanical doll. She put her foot on a 
camel’s-hair rug in the narrow entryway— 
the rug she had bought four years ago and 
gloried in the bargain. The Italian mar- 
riage chest by the wall and the rococo 
‘mirror over it had been of her choosing. 
The place was hers, and Curry had been 
turning it over to strangers. 

The glass doors of the big living room 
stood ajar. Morbidly she gazed through 
the paradise she had created and found 
unworthy. The tall Chinese lamp stood on 
the very table top where she had ordained 
it should stand; she had arranged that 
strip of tapestry to hang above the Flor- 
entine desk with the samovar on it. But 
there were signs of neglect and shoddy 
housekeeping everywhere. The rugs were 
curling at the corners, the glass of the pic- 
tures showed greasy smears. Her first in- 
stinct was to take the impertinent Japanese 
by his little collar and compel him to dust 
round the doors. 

Someone in the big room was talking, 
talking, a monotonous, fat, guttural sound. 
Someone actually laughed, a thick laugh 
like the boiling of sirup in a stone kettle. 
Cigarette smoke of a familiar spicy odor 
came to her nose; it was disagreeable and 
distinctly recognizable. The sirupy laugh 
ended with an asthmatic wheeze. 

“You like to see Mr. Harbinger?” the 
Japanese servant was asking, his black 
dems os! and as opaque as lacquer. 

isa 2a fae . 


She sat on the marriage chest—her 
marriage chest—and waited while the small 
imp went up the stairs to the second floor of 
the duplex apartment. All curiosity now, 
she craned her neck toward the opening in 
the glass doors. In front of the high white 
mantel she could see the impious watchers 
drinking and inhaling drugged smoke in 
the very presence of death. There was no 
question about it now. The figure with the 
broad back and raw red neck bulging over 
the collar was that of Fred Hervey. The 
flourish with which he raised his glass, 
the jellylike shaking of his shoulders to the 
cadence of sirupy laughter—proclaimed 
the overfed Mephisto in Curry’s disgrace- 
ful fall. 

She could just see the toe tips of the 
other man, whose body was sunk deep into 
the cushions of a winged chair. Fred Her- 
vey leaned forward and set his glass beside 
a decanter which stood convenient on a 
taboret. The visible toes beyond the 
winged chair seemed to move nervously to 
Fred’s continued. wheezes. ; 

“T told him it would kill him!” were the 
shocking words she‘heard. ‘Boil his old 
liver, it'll do him good!” 

“What sort of a game do you call that?” 
asked a voice that became suddenly high 
and shrill as two insignificant feet came 
squarely down to the carpet. 

“Aw, go back to your bridge work!”’ 
commanded Hervey, but his tone had lost 
its humor. 

“‘T just want to know, that’s all.” 


April 1o, ! 


A thin white hand was now visible o 
arm of the chair. 

“‘T didn’t ask you in on this.” ; 

Fred Hervey was scrambling clumsi 
an upright position, but the myste 
feet opposite where he had been sittin 
an unexpected thing. They came 
with a bang, and above them a wiry 
body appeared. It was an unfashiong 
little body, but it seemed to bristle li 
enraged terrier. Linda, too, had risen ij 
excitement of the drama she was spy 
upon. For in that instant the small pn 
had snatched a half-empty whisky g] 
from the taboret and had dashed the liq 
in the fat man’s face. | 

“Get out—rotten little cad!’’ shou 
Hervey, spluttering and wiping his f 
with his sleeve. } 

“Ts this your apartment?’ asked | 
rotten little cad. 

In the turn of his head Linda recogni 
Curry’s poor relation, Jim Ransom. 
sat down again, for she could see the Ja, 
nese coming down the stairway. a 

“Mr. Harbinger see you,” he hissed. _ 

“Shall I go up?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“You see him,” agreed the 
opaque eyes telling her nothing. 

“eé inda ! ” 


s 


PUPI| 


She looked round and saw Jim Ranso) 
straw-colored puckery face gazing at } 
between the glass doors. She would hi 
spoken, but her voice had gone. | 

“Linda!” he insisted, stepping tow 
her and laying a hand on her arm. “‘W)) 
are you doing here?” ] 

““What do you mean?” she found k 
self saying coldly. She should have bi 
ashamed of that, but the mystery and) 
excitement were driving her mad. | 

“Don’t go up there!” he command) 
“Just don’t do that 2 . 

“T haven’t the remotest idea what j 


which are meant to fortify us against }2 
ordeals of life. All the way on the train: 
had thought of what to say, of how tof- 
give and be forgiven. But everything wit 
from her now. So much depended 1 
what Curry wanted to tell her. Bi 
She opened the door softly and went ii) 
the bedroom. One light, shrouded in pap, 
cast a ghostly glow over the grayish wi 
and drapery. Everything was as it hl 
been. No—there were several fran! 
photographs, photographs of women, 1 
the high dresser beside the light. The roi) 
smelt of stale liquor and tobacco. Lini 
associated these smells with Curry. . | 
It was a full minute before she dared) 
look at him, but she heard his breathii, 
heavy and labored. She was struck | 
first by the length and thinness of 0? 
body outlined under a white coverlid aeris 
which his bony hands were folded. Int? 
obscurity she saw his face framed in { 
fme linen of a pillow. His silky blo 
pompadour was disheveled into a shoi; 
his large loose mouth hung half open, ga‘ 
ing for air; the big nostrils of his hawkli? 
nose distended with every breath. .-T? 
dark circles under his eyes gave the effit 
of a cavernous stare. j 
She came a step nearer and stood 


world or let him sleep away his little in 
of life? The pathos of it all came creep 


bad. boy, utterly regardless of his pl 
things? And he had been caught now 
one of his own pranks. : 
In the half light she thought she saw | 
eyelids move; leaning closer she found th 
it was so. His eyes were wide open al 
he was looking at her. 
“‘Curry,” she said softly, “it’s Linda.” 
“Yes, Linda.* ie 
It sounded like another voice, it was 
faint and far away. . ze 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


The waste of wear and weather 


E have long been told that decay de- 

stroys more property than fire or 
flood, but it took a world war to bring home 
the effects of neglect to us. 


When weather assails exteriors, we see its 
surface effects, but we are apt to forget that 
decay is at work beneath the surface. We are 
even more likely to forget that when wear 
mars inside surfaces, it lets in rot to ruin them. 


Sherwin-Williams are surface specialists, 
studying the wear each surface gets and pre- 
scribing a protection to offset that wear. 


As SWP is made to meet external wear on 
sidings and trim, S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain is made to protect roofs and shingle 
sidings. Its creosote base penetrates and pre- 
serves the wood, while the pigment and 
linseed oil protect the surface and bring out 
the natural beauty of the grain. 


S-W Porch and Deck Paint meets the 
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S-W Shingle Stain—A protective creosote stain for 
shingled roofs and sidings. Preserves 
the wood, brings out the grain 


CHEMICALS 


conditions of hard footwear, exposure to 
weather and constant scrubbing and cleaning, 
on porch floors and steps. It is a full linseed 
oil paint made to give a maximum service. 
Its waterproof quality makes it admirable for 
decks of boats and other severe uses. 


S-W Rexpar Varnish is ideal for porch ceil- 
ings and doors. No varnish has met more 
rigorous tests than S-W Rexpar passed, before 
it was adopted by the United States for use 
on Government airplanes. It will meet any 
test to which a varnish would be subjected. 


So for every use, according to the wear the 
surface gets, there is a Sherwin-Williams 
Product made especially. Send for ‘“The 
ABC of Home Painting’’ to guide you in the 
selection of the proper paint or varnish to use 
in each circumstance. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


S-W Porch and Deck—A paint for wood and canvas 


covered porches, decks and steps. Will stand 
wear, weather and frequent scrubbing 
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WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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Two Rows of Pearls 


F the teeth are pearly white to begin 
with, the one thing needed is to 
keep them clean. Yor “a clean tooth 


» 
never decays. 


An ordinary tooth brush can’t really 
clean the teeth. But the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is scientifically devised to 
clean every part of every tooth every time 
The tufted bristles get in 
between and all around the teeth. The 
curved handle fits the shape of the jaw, 
and makes it possible to clean even the 
backs of the back teeth. 


it’s used. 


Made in adult’s, youth’s, and child’s 
sizes. Look for the name Pro-phy-lac-tic 
on the handle. Always sold in the Yel- 


low Box. 


Florence Mfg. Company 


Florence, Mass. 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush and Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
and Military Brushes 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 


BWIA RANTEE 
THIS BRUSH IS MADE OF 
THE BEST MATERIALS. 

JF DEFECTIVE WE WILL 

REPLACE (T 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS 
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[PRESERVES THE TEETH. ! 
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WONEOF THESE IDENTIFYING 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

““You’ve come all this way to see me?’”’ 
asked the impersonal voice. 

“Yes, Curry.” 

“As soon as you heard?” 

“Yes, Curry.” 

“Tn spite of your mother?” 

“T didn’t ask her. I just came.” 

ce Oh.”’ * 

He closed his eyes for a moment, then 
when he opened them he groped for her 
hand. 

“You wanted to come, Linda?” 

‘Of course I did.’ 

This is one of the lies we tell the dying 
to carry with them into the light where 
truth is. j 

“ec Why? ” 

In that monosyllable it seemed to her 
that his voice had become a trifle stronger. 

.“T don’t know. © It’s so final, Curry. 
There seemed to be so many loose ends—so 
many things we could say.” 

She was wandering now, wishing that it 
would be over with and that she could 
make her escape. Even in his death scene 
he seemed to be trying to make things 
hard for her. 

‘““What, for instance, would you say?” 
asked the ever-increasing voice. 

“There are so many things to for- 
give, Curry. Everybody knows that you 
weren’t—good to me. But they don’t 
know how much circumstances had to do 
with it. I might have made you better 
where I made you worse.” 

He had closed his eyes again, and she 
asked falteringly, ‘‘Can you hear me, 
Curry?” 

He nodded his head faintly. 

‘‘We were just a bad match, Curry. No- 
body was to blame for that. Only we might 
have settled it a little sooner than we did.” 

His eyes were still closed, but a wide 
smile seemed to have formed upon his 
drawn lips. It was a smile that made her 
terribly afraid. 

“But there was one thing, Linda.” 

He had opened his eyes wide and wild; 
the hand which held hers was cold and hard 
as steel. 

‘“‘What was that?” she quavered, trying 
in spite of herself to break away from his 
clasp. 

“You cared enough to come to me. 
Didn’t you? Tellme that. Didn’t you?” 

““You see I came, Curry.” 

sé Ha ! ” 

The wide-open mouth made the sound, a 
scream of indecent mirth, repeated into a 
volley of terrific laughter. Curry Harbinger 
cast down the hand he had been holding 
and sat bolt upright in bed. His narrow 
chest heaved in convulsions of joy as he 
spatted his sides and issued roar after roar. 
Linda stood there, praying for strength to 
run, but was held back by the weakness 
of her knees. 

“Bully!” spluttered the man. ‘‘Then I 
win! Run down, will you, and tell Fred 
Hervey that the case of Scotch is mine.” 

She stood blank, making idiotic at- 
tempts at speech. 

‘“‘What are you standing there for?” he 
bawled. ‘‘Go back to Philadelphia. I’ve 
finished with you.” 

“Curry 

She had knocked over a chair in her first 
feeble effort to escape. She would have 
screamed, but her throat had turned to 
ashes. 

“T guess you’re sicker than I am at this 
minute,’”’ he howled. ‘‘I hope you are!” 

He got half out of bed as he reached out 
a long arm and snapped his fingers under 
her nose. 

“Pretty good, Linda, wasn’t it? Scotch 
is getting scarce now, and I win a whole 
case of it. Get me, Linda? I bet fat Fred 
that you’d come if I sent for you. And 
you took the first train. Oh, Lord, you’re 
easy!” 

She screamed as people scream in night- 
mares, an inarticulate sound that means 
nothing and carries nowhere. Then she 
found herself out on the first landing, 
wringing her hands and mumbling to her- 
self. The stairs below seemed to crook and 
sway like a trick stairway at Coney Island. 
Everything was a trick. She grasped the 
balustrade and was starting down, then 
sprang away as someone touched her on 

the sleeve. 

Little Jim Ransom stood beside her, his 
insignificant face grown strangely signifi- 


cant. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you?” he was muttering in 
a pointless sort of way; another figure he 
seemed in the surrounding nightmare. 
“Didn’t I tell you to keep out of that?” 


’ where in the vortex she saw Ransom 
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She only shrank a little farther ay 
Jim Ransom’s pale spectacled eyes see 
to be regarding her with the impish ert 
which marked that sodden comedy 
place was going round and round. § 


appear into Curry’s room. She heard 
door slam after him. 


“Take it—take all of it.” a 
The stuff, aromatic and tart, stray 
her, got into her nose. Out of a vast} 
she opened her eyes to see the Jap 
man’s masklike face leaning over hel 
seemed to be holding up her head 
Jim Ransom, on his knees, was | 
toward her a glass containing cloudy] 
She tried to force the glass away, a 
the clearing fog she realized that she 
lying stretched on the camel’s-hair m 
the entrance hall. It was the entrance} 
she concluded, for she recognized th 
coco mirror over the Italian chest. 
But how had she come there? Wha 
Jim Ransom and the ugly-faced Jap: 
doing, coaxing her with that naus 
stuff? 
‘‘ Aromatic spirits,” persisted Jim | 
ingly. ‘It can’t do you any harm,” 
“Ugh! Take it away.” 
She closed her eyes, but her ears y 
keen to Jim’s next remark: 
“Shima, have you called up Do 
Weyler?”’ ; 
“Yes, I call,’’ squeaked the other } 
“T don’t want a doctor,” declared Li 
“‘T only want to get away. Oh, Jim 
Realizing everything now she was str 
gling to her feet and had made a dashi 
the door. But again Ransom laid a ha 
upon her arm. 
‘‘Where’s Mr. Hervey?”’ the dentist 
asking of Shima, 
‘He a-sleeping 
“All right. That’s the best thin, 
does.” 
“TI want to get out!’’ clamored 
like a restless child as she struggled a) 
“Do youthink you’restrong enough— 
Jim was making a show of detaining 
but she opened the door and walked ou 
the elevator landing, where she stood} 
ing the bell: desperately time after 
Feet were scuffling beside her. Shek 
that scuffle; her faithful little dog wai 
to be left behind. He didn’t matter, 
never had. But the presence gave her 
such consolation as lonely and defe 
women must feel when their little wo 
hybrids trot beside them at the end 
leash. 
The feet scuffled nearer as she en 
the elevator; her eyes were ave 
the crook of his elbow obtruded it 
her range of vision. Out in the oper 
the clear bracing night gave 
strength—new strength with which 
and suffer—as she walked rapidly - 
Fifth Avenue, the footsteps of that 
uncomplaining animal pad-padding 
hind her. ; 
She was trying not to think. Jim. 
som seemed a harmless spot upon ¥ 
to focus her attention, just as an Mm 
finds relief in fixing his tired eyes 
an ugly design in the wall paper. 
Jim! How comical he had looked wh 
had dashed the glass of liquor i 
Hervey’s face! Little Jim, comm 
inoffensive, playing the knight-erran 
ing fire and observing the rules 0 
Code Duello! 4 
Linda stopped and laughed aloud. 
were standing at the corner of Fifth 
nue, and her self-appointed ese 
closer to her as though attract 
laughter. 
‘Look out for the cars,” he 
“They run pretty fast this time 0 
Yes, there were cars—several 0 
going at law-defying speed. Acr 
avenue the park loomed, its trees al 
the nakedness of late fall. Wou 
mals hunt the woods; even Ne 
seared strip of municipal wood 
comforted many sore hearts. Linda ¥ 
to be among the trees, to be as near 
as the roaring city would permit 
possible from the humanity that h 
trayed her with a laugh. 
““Hasy now!”’ 
Jim Ransom’s voice was in her e¢ 
had laid a guiding hand upon he 
checking her in time to allow a 
eyed limousine to go grumbling by. 
they were on their way again, 
doggedly toward the park entrance.} 
walked a pace ahead as she charged } 
along the crooked footpath. * | 
(Concluded on Page 122) 
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HERE is nothing temporary in 
the leadership which Ajax Cord 
Tires have won. It is quality leader- 
ship earned through merit; a natural 
tribute to the longer life, better looks 
and surer service built into Ajax Cords. 


The Cleated Tread of the Ajax Cord 
is an assurance of security. Those 
cleats do hold—just like the cleats on 
an athlete’s shoes. And that indented 
grip-spot in the center of each 


Reputation Built on Norit 


cleat is an added security factor. 


Every Ajax Tire has Ajax Shoulders 
of Strength—those buttresses of pliant 
rubber that reinforce the tread. They 
give greater strength where the strain 
of service is most severe. 


The Ajax Sales and Service Depot 
nearest you is headquarters for Ajax 
Cord Tires, Ajax Road King (fabric) 
Tires, Ajax Inner Tubes and Ajax 
H. Q. (High Quality) Tire Accessories. 


‘’ AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INnc.. NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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Universal 
Lighting Plant 


Steady, unflickering light, with 
ample surplus of power for elec- 
tric household conveniences, is 
assured by this reliable 4 K. W. 
lighting plant. Ideal for the coun- 
try estate or better-appointed 
farm home. Its quiet, water- 
cooled motor operates on gaso- 
line, kerosene or gas and is direct- 
connected to a specially -designed 
8-pole generator. 


Write for Bulletin No. 30 for descrip- 
tion of both stationary and portable 
plants. : 


Driven by 


4-Cylinder 
Motor 


Universal 
Marine Plant 


For all boats up to 30 feet. Speed, up 
to 20 miles an hour with 17-ft. boats— 
proportionate speed with other lengths. 
Can be set on any practical slant of 
boat without interfering with efficiency 
of oiling system. Standardized, vibra- 
tionless Universal Motor. Extra large 
bearings—trouble-proof oiling system. 


Write for Bulletin No. 29. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 
Station 46 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Al PLAN BOOKS—" Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
‘Modern Homes"’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America. 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 


1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Want Work < 
At Good Pay e 


We pay hundreds of our subscription 
workers a dollar an hour spare time! For 
eight hours a day they earn 


$50.00 a Week 


Let us tell you how your commissions and 
salary as a representative of the Curtis 
publications will equal $20, $50, $150, even 
$400 a month, depending upon the amount 
of time you can give us. For full informa- 
tion write zow to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

740 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

‘Round the reservoir,” she heard Jim 
saying over her shoulder, ‘‘there’s a good 
walk for a mile or so.” 

She paused and let him catch up with 
her, but she was still looking into space. He 
clung to her side, guiding her to the steep 
path up the reservoir bank. He talked 
along cheerfully, employing that imper- 
sonal, almost editorial tone which we use 
upon occasions too human for human 
utterance. 

‘‘Round the reservoir is always a nice 
walk. The air is fine up there. I think it 
must be the water that purifies it.’ 

Purified by water! 

The thought went raging through her 
brain. What Niagaras, then, should pour 
upon the black heart that had planned this 
trick upon her! 

They mounted the steep bank and came 
to the iron fence that surrounds the broad 
oval lake. 

A pure sky arched overhead, a sky un- 
troubled by clouds, undimmed by the spe- 
cious brilliance of the moon. 

“Linda,” said Jim, “look up!” 

She raised her eyes and saw the proces- 
sion of the night, jeweled grains of dust, 
each grain a solar system pathetically im- 
portant to itself, yet insignificant to that 
soundless dome of blue where time is 
naught, life itself but an accident. 

“T used to look at them,” she said after 
a pause. ‘‘I forgot they were here.” 

‘Tn the city?’’ He laughed. 

She stood for a time oblivious of earth, 
her eyes following the whole bright arch 
which is sown with the seeds of eternal 
majesty. 

How long it was since she had looked 
at the stars! There, his head in the 
zenith, his jeweled knees pointing toward 
the eastern horizon, the giant of constella- 
tions poised his enchanted bludgeon. She 
had forgotten his name; her father used to 
tell her about the stars when she was a 
little girl. Across the dome the Milky 
Way divided the heavens with a phosphor- 
escent strand. How, how could she look up 
into that awful deep, she who had come 
here on the one big impulse of her life, 
only to be mocked and dashed underfoot? 

“They mean nothing to me,” she said 
bitterly. 

A patch of white with burning eyes, Jim 
Ransom’s face in the starlight took on an 
elfin look. 

“See over there,”’ he said. 

One of his short fingers was pointing 
toward the south, where, glaring like a 
crown of impure diamonds above the city’s 
nimbus, the upper stories of a modern hotel 
reared skyward. 

“That’s the Plaza,” he said, ‘‘and it 
looks a lot bigger than the Pleiades. It’s all 
a matter of where we stand when we look 
at things.” 

“And how we look.” 

“And how we get used to things.” 

“Do you get used to things, Jim?” 


“T don’t matter,’ he replied in a pe-* 


culiar tone. 

It was a minute before he resumed: 
‘“‘We stand under the starry firmament, 
but the thing that attracts our human eyes 
is the top lighting of a modern hotel. But 
that’s a miracle too,” he went on. “A 
little one, maybe, but a miracle just the 
same. The chaps who built the Great Pyra- 
mid—just to show the Pleiades and the 
Milky Way how important a king could 
be—would grovel and worship a modern 
hotel. Two or three dozen stories of impe- 
rial vanity illuminated by a power that man 
can’t understand—more service on every 
floor than Rameses could get out of all the 
priests of Isis and Osiris. With millions on 
millions of candle power shooting heaven- 
ward from our advertising signs every night, 
why should we look at the stars? We live 
by candle power.” 

“And die by it,”’ she said. 

““Moths usually do,” he informed her in 
his peculiarly gentle voice. ‘‘But is that 
important?” 
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“Death always is,’ she whispered, com- 
ing back to the subject that obsessed her. 

“From a newspaper point of view, yes. 
I put on a uniform, you know, and prac- 
ticed dental surgery in France. Death was 
in the air everywhere—death and stories of 
death. 

“Sometimes when a man would come 
to me and tell of companies and regiments 
blotted out in an afternoon I’d see the 
drama of it and say, ‘What a newspaper 
story that would make!’ But it wouldn’t, 
really, because when all the world is march- 
ing toward death a hundred or a thousand 
don’t count. Everything’s relative. On the 
Judgment Day, when the heavens shall be 
rolled up like a scroll, the earth will be 
worth only minor mention—under the 
head, perhaps, of Missing. I doubt very 
much whether the Engineer who designs, 
orders and runs a universe bothers himself 
with reports of individual planets—let 
alone individual humans.” 

“‘What a pagan you are, Jim!”’ she said, 
looking at him perhaps for the first time 
during their long acquaintanceship. 

His homely little face, bunchy of feature 
and signifying nothing that the world calls 
romantic, gazed at her with round burning 
eyes—a peculiar face framed in starlight. 
The light-reflecting waters beyond the iron 
rail lay flat and still; the stone towers of a 
water gate, silhouetted against sidereal 
lights, loomed mysterious and medieval. 
Distantly a horn sounded, a bell rang. 
Otherwise they were out of the common 
world. 

“T have always worshiped you,” his 
queer changed voice was saying. 

TA pbonyt 

““No—don’t take it personally. I’m an 
impersonal sort of a philosopher. But why 
shouldn’t I tell you, since it can’t matter to 
either of us? I’ve followed you about like 
a stray dog, and you can’t imagine, Linda, 
how grateful I’ve been for a pat on the 
head. 

“T like to think of you as much too good 
for me. Like all pagans, you see, I’m an 
idol worshiper. It might ruin everything 
if you stepped down from yeur shrine and 
met me on my level. But you'll let me 
look at you and philosophize, won’t you, 
Linda—just as the stars let me look and 
philosophize?” 

“T’m no star, Jim. 
ashamed.” 

“T don’t want you to be that, Linda,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘You’re not—you can’t be. 
It was my carelessness 

SY OUTS 74 

She was studying him with wide eyes. 

“T should have prevented your seeing 
him. But I didn’t know what they were 
doing until the last minute. 

“‘T had been with them since five o’clock; 
I was afraid Curry would get into trouble 
again.” 

He was saying all this apologetically, as 
he usually spoke with reference to himself. 

“They were roaring and laughing about 
something I couldn’t understand. Finally 
Curry insisted upon going to bed. I helped 
him upstairs, because I knew he’d be safer 
in bed. I hadn’t the remotest idea about 
you, Linda. Not the remotest, until Fred 
began to roar again and told me what they 
had planned to do.” 

“T saw what you did then, Jim.” 

“Did you?” He cleared his throat. 
“Then I came out in the hall and found 
you there. I tried my best 4 

““Why didn’t you stop me?”’ ; 

She stood there wringing her hands, ask- 
ing the question over and over. 


I’m so poor and 


“‘He’s had his joke,” said Ransom grimly, 


his eyes turned toward the starlit lake. 

“Joke! Jim, how can you call it that? 
Are you laughing too?” 

‘A little,” he agreed, but showed no 
mirth. ‘‘Since the joke was on him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 


‘Would it have made any difference,: 


Linda, if he had kept his word?” 
‘And died?” she asked. ‘‘ Yes; it would 
have made all the difference in the world.” 
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“Then you can go away with that s 
faction, my dear.” ‘ 
She studied him again, confident of 
body now. But there was no hint of hyme 
in the Pucklike face. P 
“Jim, what do you mean?” she quer 
sharply. 4 

“He’s dead.” ; 

“Jim, please don’t fool with me noy 
How can he be dead?” She grasped his 
sleeve feverishly. ‘‘He was alive—laugh. 
ing at me—when I left him.” gy 

“T know.”’ He seemed to be discussing — 
the case with a third party. ‘They usually 
go that way. Overstimulated heart. Hey 
had sinking spells for a period of months" 

“‘Jim!’’ Her fingers tight in his sleeys 
she shook him back to attention. “Howdy 
you know? When did he die?” ¢ 

“T went into his room. You remembey 
that? You must have fallen partly d 
stairs when you keeled over. But I) 
into his room. He was sitting up in 
still laughing, but he wasn’t making 
sound. I couldn’t bear that laugh, 
a his cane hooked over the foot of 

e J ed cad) i 

“You didn’t do that?” 

“‘No. The Engineer who runs the 
verse does attend to an individual case 
and then. Curry saw me and started to 
up. Then his lips turned violet, his 
rolled up, and he went like a diver, 
first on the rug. Scared to death, I 
pose you might call it.” ; 

“Are you sure, Jim? Sure that 


one,” replied Ransom tartly. 

Linda held her silence just a mom 
then she laughed. There was ne 
beauty nor mirth in that sound. ¥ 
should there have been when such a 
had been turned against its perpetrator? 

“He kept his word, Jim!” she shrilled | 
hysterically, holding the iron rail and tun. | 
ing wild laughter toward the stars. “He 
kept his engagement—for the first time | 
since I’ve known him!”’ 

‘‘Somebody kept it for him,’ muttered | 
Ransom. . | 
Then she leaned upon her hands and 
began to cry. She cried long and softly, | 
her slender shoulders heaving under the 
suns that have no time for such poor phe 

nomena as human tears. ' 

Jim Ransom, who had been pacing th 
walk, hands in pockets, overcoat crowded 
back under his elbows, came over to heras 
soon as the gust was past and she had 
raised her head. ¥ 

“Time to catch the ten o’clock train,” 
he told her, making a show of consulting 
his wrist watch. ‘‘We’ll walk over to the 
Avenue and pick up a taxi. It’s mor 
comfortable than a bus.” at 

She followed him without a word, _ 

He was ever so useful at the station. He 
got her a ticket and a Pullman seat; he 
selected a magazine for her at the news| 
stand and telegraphed her mother an- 
nouncing her hour of departure. Perhaps 
sometimes you will see other young men do | 
as much for slender and pretty ladies just | 
before shaking hands at the gate. If so, 
pause and wonder, because tragedy and. 
romance walk forever in that high temple 
of greetings and farewells. : i 

““You’ve been so good,”’ she said, just a, 
many another sweet lady would have 
said it. ai 

“Not at all,” he replied, not to be oub 
done in the restrained style. “And 1 
there’s anything more I can do for you—— 

““You’ve been so kind!” Then with 
certain hesitation ere her swift da 
down the stairs: “‘I’ll write and tell you~ 
good-by !”’ if 

“‘Good-by!”’ ; | 

Jim Ransom raised his odd hat and well 
back to do what he could do in the 
Curry Harbinger. 

It made a dignified item in the mo 
papers; they said no evil of the des 
much good of a family which, on the’ 
has always been an adornment to Mall 
hattan society. ’ 


roughs Machines have such an extraordinary reputation for 
‘ life and continuous operation that some folks have wondered 
‘ervice—in the ordinary sense of the term—was a large part 
he Burroughs Idea. 


3—a most important part—and has often been mentioned 
‘purchasers as one of their reasons for selecting Burroughs 
jlipment. 


iroughs Service is fourfold, thus: 


re Purchase: 


1. Engineering Business into the Machine. 
2. Engineering the Machine into a Business. 
‘er Purchase: 3. Applying Modern Practice to your Machine. 
4. Keeping your Machine up to 100% Efficiency. 


i 


Burroughs Maintenance 
Stations dot the United 
States and Canada. They 

* are located in centers of 

' business population, where 
they are convenient to all 

, Burroughs users. 
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FERVICE TO SERVICE 


Maximum Reliability Plus Maximum Usefulness 
from Every Burroughs Machine 
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Putting the Best Possible 
Machine on the Job 


1. Burroughs engineers and workmen invent, 


construct and develop new features to meet 
the developing needs of business, and 
incorporate these into Burroughs Machines 
—through continuous study of all types of 
modern business operation. 


. The Burroughs representatives in the field 


assist you in_ selecting that particular 
Burroughs Model which will best fit your 
accounting needs. 


Keeping the Machine 
on the Job 


. The Burroughs organization is constantly 


gathering practical information for the 
benefit of Burroughs users. 

From investigations, reports of salesmen and 
other representatives, and from Burroughs 
users, we get material for practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for new uses that make the 
operation of Burroughs Machines a more and 
more profitable thing to Burroughs owners. 


. For twenty years and more Burroughs 


Machines have “‘stayed on the job’”’ under 
the hardest usage. Even without regular 
attention, machines that started ’way back 
in 1893 are still working away as hard as ever. 


But to make assurance doubly sure Burroughs 
Maintenance Stations dot the United States 
and Canada. Our inspectors keep in close 
touch with every Burroughs user, no matter 
where located. 


In case of accident a Burroughs Minute Man 
is at the end of your telephone wire. His 
job is to get there as quickly as electricity, 
steam or automobile can take him, and to 
keep your work going on as if nothing had 
happened. 

The slogan of the Burroughs Service Organ- 
ization in all its branches is “always on 
the job.”’ 


LIACHINES FOR EVERY 


BUSINESS 
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babies as possible by the distribution of 
eanned milk. Then, one evening—early in 
September, 1917, it must have been—he 
started alone for Moscow to lay certain 
wider plans for disinterested relief work be- 
fore the sinister, the almost mythical, Le- 
nine. That is the last that has ever been 
seen of him, and no word has ever come 
forth directly from him out of the chaos 
men still call Russia. The Red Cross and 
the American and French governments 
have done their poor utmost to discover his 
whereabouts, without avail. There are rea- 
sons for believing he is not dead, nor even a 
prisoner. The dictators of the so- 
viet autocracy have been unable to 
find a trace of him, so they affirm; 
and there are reasons also for be- 
lieving that this is true. 

As for Jimmy, you will not be 
surprised to learn that Jimmy had 
not long been content with relief 
work of any kind. He was young; 
and he had seen things—there, in 
the eastern districts. By midsum- 
mer of 1915 he had resigned from 
the C. R. B., had made a difficult 
way to Paris, via Holland and Eng- 
land, had enlisted in the Foreign Le- 
gion, and had succeeded in getting 
himself transferred to the French 
Flying Corps. Thus, months before 
we had officially abandoned our ab- 
surd neutrality, he was flying over 
the lines—bless him! If Jimmy 
never became a world-famous ace, 
well—there was a reason for that 
too; the best of reasons. He was 
never assigned to a combat squad- 
ron, for no one brought home such 
photographs as Jimmy; taken tran- 
quilly, methodically, at no great 
elevation, and often far back of the 
German lines. His quiet daring was 
the admiration of his comrades; 
anti-aircraft batteries had no ter- 
rors for him; his luck was proverb- 
ial,and he grew to trust it implicitly, 
seeming to bear a charmed life. 

But Susan’s luck had failed her 
at last. On Thanksgiving Day of 
1917 she was wounded in the left 
thigh by a fragment of shrapnel, 
a painful wound whose effects were 
permanent. She will always walk 
slowly, ‘with a slight limp. Mona 
Leslie got her down as far as Paris 
by January 20, 1918, meaning to 
take her on to Mentone, where she 
had rented a small villa, for three 
months of long-overdue rest and 
recuperation for them both. But 
on reaching Paris, Susan collapsed; 
the accumulated strain of the past 
years struck her down. She was 
taken to the comfortable little Red 
Cross hospital for civilians at 
Neuilly and put to bed. A week of 
dangerous exhaustion and persist- 
ent insomnia followed. 

I knew nothing of it directly, at 
the moment. I knew only that on a 
certain day Miss Leslie had planned 
to start with Susan from Dunkirk 
for Mentone; I was waiting eagerly 
for word of their safe arrival in that 
haven of rest and beauty; and I was schem- 
ing like a junior clerk for my first vacation, 
for two weeks off, perhaps even three, that 
I might run down to them there. But no 
word came. Throughout that first week in 
Paris Miss Leslie in her hourly anxiety neg- 
lected to drop me a line. 

And then one night as I sat vacantly on 
the edge of my bed in my hotel room at 
Evian, almost too weary to begin the tedi- 
ous sequence of undressing and tumbling 
into it, came the second of my psychic reels, 
my peculiar visions; briefer, this one, than 
my first, but no less authentic in impres- 
sion, and no less clear. 

I saw, this time, the interior of a small 
white room, almost bare of furniture, evi- 
dently a private room in some thoroughly 
appointed modern hospital. The patient 
beneath the white coverlet of the single 
white-enameled iron bed was Susan—or the 
wraith of Susan, so wasted was she, so still. 
My breath stopped: I thought it had been 
given me to see her at the moment of death; 
or already dead. Then the door of the small 
white room opened, and Jimmy—in his 
smart horizon-blue uniform with its coveted 
shoulder loop, the green-and-red fouragére 
that bespoke the bravery of his entire es- 
quadrille—came in, treading carefully on 
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the balls of his feet. As he approached the 
bedside Susan opened her eyes— great shad- 
ows, gleamless soot smudges in her pitifully 
haggard face. It seemed that she was too 
weak even to greet him or smile; her eyes 
closed again and Jimmy bent down to her 
slowly and kissed her. Then Susan lifted 
her right hand from the coverlet—I could 
feel the effort it cost her—and touched 
Jimmy’s hair. There was no strength in her 
to prolong the caress. The hand slipped 
from him, and my vision ended. 

Its close found me on my knees on the 
tiled floor of my bedroom, as if I too had 


‘gt This Hour, M’sieu?’’ She Demanded Huskily. 


tried to go nearer, to bring myself close to 
her bedside, perhaps to bury my face in my 
hands against the white coverlet, hershroud; 
to weep there. 

I sprang up, wildly enough now, with a 
harsh shudder, the terrified gasp of a brute 
suddenly stricken from ambush, aware only 
of rooted claws and a last crushing fury of 
deep-set fangs. 

Susan was dying. I knew not where. I 
could not reach her. But Jimmy had 
reached her. He had been summoned. He 
had not been too late. There are moments 
of blind anguish not to be reproduced for 
others. Chaos is everything—and nothing. 
It cannot be described. 

There was nothing really useful I could 
do that night, not evensleep. In those days 
it was impossible to move anywhere on the 
railroads of France without the proper 
passes and registrations of intention with 
the military authorities and the local police. 
I could of course suffer—that is always a 
human possibility—and I could attempt, 
muzzily enough, to think, to make plans. 
Where was it most likely that Susan would 
be? Was the hospital room that I had seen 
in Dunkirk or in Nice or at some point 
between—perhapsat Paris? Itcouldhardly, 
I decided, be at Dunkirk, that stricken 


city, whose inhabitants were forced to dive 
like rats into burrows at any hour of the 
day or night. There was nothing to suggest 
the atmosphere of Dunkirk in that quiet 
white-enameled room. Nice, then—or Men- 
tone? Hardly, I again reasoned; for Jimmy 
could not easily have reached them there. 
A day’s leave; a flight from the lines, so 
comfortlessly close to Paris—that was al- 
ways possible to the air men, who were ina 
sense privileged characters, being for the 
most part strung with taut nerves that 
chafed and snapped under too strict a dis- 
cipline. And in Paris there must be many 


‘‘Wwhat Could Bring You at Such an Hour?’ 


such quiet white-enameled rooms. I de- 
cided for Paris. 

Then I threw five or six articles and a bar 
of chocolate into my musette, a small water- 
proof pouch to sling over the shoulder— 
three years had taught me at least the 
needlessness of almost all Hillhouse necessi- 
ties—and waited for dawn. It came, as all 
dawns come at last—even in January, even 
in France. And with it came a gulp of black 
coffee in the little deserted café down- 
stairs—and a telegram. I dared not open 
the telegram. It lay beside my plate while 
I stained the cloth before me and scalded 
my throat and furred my tongue. It was 
from Paris. So my decision was justified, 
and now quite worthless. I have no mem- 
ory of the interval, but I had got with it 
somehow back to my room—that accursed 
blue envelope! Well 


“‘Susan at Red Cross hospital for civil- 
ians, Neuilly. Allin, but no cause for real 
worry. Is sleeping now for first time in 
nearly a week. I must leave by afternoon. 
Come up to her if you possibly can. She 
needs you. JIMMY.” 

Four hours later all my exasperatingly 


complicated arrangements for a two-weeks 
absence were made—the requisite motions 
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had been the purest somnambulism—ay, 
by the ample margin of fifty seconds I ha, 
caught an express—to do it that courtegy- 
moving with dignity, at decent interval, 
toward all that I lived by and despaired , 
and held inviolably dear. But the irony , 
Jimmy’s last three words went always wit 
me, a monotonous ache blurring every jr 
pulse toward hope and joy. Susan was no 
dead, was not dying! ‘Ne cause for res 
worry.” Jimmy would not have said tha 
if he had feared the worst. It was not hi 
way to shuffle with facts; he was by naty 
direct and sincere. No; Susan would x 
cover—thank God forit! Thank- 
and then, under all, through af 
over and over, that aching monot 
ony: ‘‘Sheneeds you. Jimmy, §h 
needs you. Jimmy.” 

“Needs me!’ I groaned alow 

“Plait-il?”’ politely murmure 
the harassed-looking little Frene 
captain, my vis-a-vis. 

“‘Mille pardons, monsieur,” 
murmured back. “On a quelquefo 
des griefs particuliers, vous saver; 

“Ah dame, oui!’ he sighed. “Pg 
le temps qui court!” 

“Et ce pachyderme de train qui 
court jamais!’ I smiled. 

“Ah, pour ca — ca repose!” mu 
mured the little French captair 
and shut his eyes. 

She needs you. Jimmy. Sheneer 
you. Jimmy. She needs ——” 

Then miraculously for ty 
blotted hours I slept. But I wol 
again, utterly unrefreshed, to tl 
old refrain: She needs you—nea 
you—needs you. 

The little French captain wasst 
asleep, snoring now— but softly— 
his corner. Ah, lucky little Fren 
captain! Ca repose! 


HXXV 


NE afternoon five or six da 
later I was seated by the whi 
enameled iron bed in the sm| 
whiteroom. Susan had had alo 
quiet, normal nap, and her bri 
sparrow-eyed Norman nurse, in! 
pretty costume of the French R 
Cross, had come to me in the lit 
reception room of the hospit 
where I had been sitting for | 
hour stupidly thumbing over {| 
tered copies of ancient Amerii| 
magazines, and had informed m| 
with rather an ambiguous twin} 
of those sparrow eyes—that | 
patient had asked to seemeass!! 
as she had waked, was evider| 
feeling stronger, and that it wa) 
be hoped M. le Capitaine woult? 
discreet and say nothing to ex? 
or fatigue the poor little one. 't 
me sauve, m’sieu,” she had ad) 
mischievously grave; ‘‘on ne | 
avoir V’eil a tout, mais—Jje cont 
sur vous.” 
So innocently delighted hadé 
been by her pleasant suspiciot! 
was impossible to let her feel # 
sharply her raillery had pained® 
But I could not reply in kin¢ 
had merely bowed, put down the m* 
zine in my hand, and so left her—tt® 
evitable reflections, I presume, upon! 
afflicting reticence of these otherwiss 
agreeable allies d’outre mer. Their ed® 
tion was evidently deplorable. One n@ 
knew when they would miss step, i 
veniently, and so disarrange the el 
social rhythm of a conversation. 
“Ambo,” said Susan, putting her ind 
in mine, ‘do you know at all how ter 
I’ve missed you?” She turned her ad 
weakly on her pillow and looked att 
“You're older, dear. You’ve change); 
like your face better now than I ever f 
I wrinkled my nose at her. “Is Fe 
saying much?”’ I grimaced. a 
“Heaps!” She attempted to smile? 
at me, but her lower lip quivered. “‘U® 
has always been my favorite face,/™! 
know, Ambo. Phil’s is wiser—somi™) 
and stronger, too; and Jimmy’s is swil@l 
healthier and—yes, handsomer, a 
Nobody could call you handsome, st 
they? But you’re not ugly, either. °% 
was adorably ugly. It was a daily at E 
to see the lamp in her suddenly}® 
through and glorify everything. Iu! his 
wait for it. It’s the only thing thé 
(Continued on Page 129) 


(Continued from Page 126) 
Jaade me feel—humble; I never feel 
vay with you. I just feel satisfied, 
vie 


ke putting on an old pair of slippers,” 
ured. 

at’s it,’’ sighed Susan happily, and 
¢ her eyes. be 

"at’s it!’’ echoed my familiar demon, 
‘no one but Susan would have ad- 
tll it.” 
susual, I found it wiser to cut him 


d 

‘ell, dear,” I said to Susan, “‘there’s 
yod thing: You'll be able to use the 
rir of slippers any time you need them 
I’m to ke held in Paris, I find, for a 
months job.” , - 

h a her eyes again; disapprov- 
yI felt. 

‘yu shouldn’t have done that, Ambo! 
12 needed at Evian; I know you are. 
id enough to be out of things myself, 
-won’t drag you out of them! How 
leyou imagine that would please me?” 
Thoped it would, a little,’ I replied, 
wit hasn’t any of it been my doing. 
Jrorth’s wife’s expecting a baby in a 
'eeks and he wants to run home to 
sme it; I’m to take on his executive 
ktill he gets back. God knows he 
Ja rest!” 

4 if you didn’t, too!”’ protested Susan, 
ylistently enough. Her eyes fell shut 
i, herhandslippedfrom mine. ‘“‘Ambo,” 
‘ked presently in a thread of voice 
¢ had to lean down to her to hear, 
\ they told you I can never have a 
yiow? Wasn’t it lucky if that had to 
pa to some woman it happened to 
2 


(cthey had not told me; and for the 
mit I could not answer her. 

Jnmy’s wife is going to have a baby 
1 added Susan. 

Jnmy’s—what!’”’ I shrieked. Yes, 
esd—for, to my horror, I heard my 
‘rack and soar, strident, incredulous. 
uin was staring at me wide-eyed, her 
» quiver with excitement, two deep 
‘sof color flaming on her thin cheeks. 
Idn’t you know?” 

b white door opened as she spoke, and 
ais Norman nurse hurried in, her 
‘tw eyes transformed to stiletto points 
inignation. ‘Ah, m’sieu—c’est trop 
/ When I told you expressly to do 
nig to excite the poor little one!” I 
, elf-convicted, before her. 

lis-toi, Annette!’’ exclaimed Susan 
rly, her eyes too gleaming with indig- 
io, “Itis not pau place to speak so to 
ie, a man old enough to be your 
1e—and more than a father to me! For 
m! His surprise was unavoidable! I 
eust given him a shock—unexpected 
s Good news, however, I am glad to 
. Tow leave us!’ 

C the contrary,” replied Nurse An- 
‘efour feet eleven of uncompromising 
ivyful dignity, ‘‘I am in charge here, 
iis m’sieu who will leave—tout court! 
egret my vivacité, m’sieu!” 

lis nothing, mademoiselle. You have 
cis you should. It is for me to offer 
1zrets. But—when may I return?” 
a aow, m’sieu,’”’ said Nurse An- 


Mturally,” said Susan. ‘Now sit 
x please, Ambo, and listen to me.’’. 

0an instant the stiletto points glinted 
gously; then Nurse Annette giggled. 
ts peeeely what Nurse Annette did; 
ggled. Then she twirled about on her 
3d left us—very quietly, yet not with- 
aertain malicious ostentation, closing 


or, 
'hFrench are a brave people, an intelli- 
t nd industrious people; but they 
ik; at times a levity almost childlike in 
dcendants of so ancient and so deeply 
lid a race. 
Inew nothing about it myself, Ambo,” 
4)was saying, “‘until I was beginning 
ea little stronger, after my operations 
Dikirk. Then Mona brought me let- 
> from you, dear, and one long 

‘im Jimmy. But no letter from Phil. 

ped, foolishly I suppose, for that. 
8 was the dearest, funniest letter 
> (er read; it made me laugh and cry 
atonce, It wasn’t a bit good for me, 
b) It used me all up! And I kept 
1G'ing what you must be thinking. 
1 je, he said in it he had written you.” 
lle had no letter from Jimmy for at 
st ve or six months,” I replied. 

many letters start bravely off over 
®,|sighed Susan, ‘‘and then just van- 
se Phil. How many heartbreaks 


-ible insults, and 
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they must have caused, all those vanished 
letters—and men. And how silly of me to 
think about it! There must be some fatal 
connection, Ambo, between being sick and 
being sentimental. I suppose sentimental- 
ity’s’ always one symptom of weakness. 
I’ve never been so disgustingly maudlin as 
during these past weeks—never!”’ 

“So Jimmy’s married,” I repeated stu- 
pidly, for at least the third time. 

“Yes,’”’ smiled Susan, ‘‘to little Jeanne- 
Marie Valérie Josephine Aulard. I haven’t 
seen her, of course, but I feel as if I knew 
her well. They’ve been married now almost 
a year.” She paused again. “Why don’t 
you look gladder, Ambo? Why don’t you 
ask questions? You must be dying to 
know why Jimmy kept it a secret from us 
so long.” 

I had not dared to ask questions, for I 
believed I could guess why Jimmy had kept 
it a secret from us so long. For the first 
time in his life, I thought, Jimmy had been 
a craven. He had been afraid to tell Susan 
of an event which he must know would be 
like a knife in her heart. 

“‘T suppose I’m foolishly hurt about it,”’ 
I mumbled. 

How bravely she was taking it all, in 
spite of her physical exhaustion! Poor 
child, poor child! But in God’s name, what 
then was the meaning of my vision back 
there in the hotel room at Evian? Jimmy 
entering this room where I now sat, tip- 
toeing to this very bedside, stooping down 
and kissing Susan—and her hand lifted, 
overcoming 2n almost mortal weakness, to 
touch his hair. 

“You mustn’t be hurt at all,’’ Susan 
gently rebuked me. “Jimmy kept his mar- 
riage a secret from us for a very Jimmy- 
esque reason. There was nothing specially 
exciting or romantic about the courtship 
itself, though. Little Jeanne-Marie’s fa- 
ther—he was a notary of Soissons who had 
made a nice, comfy little fortune for those 
parts—died just before the war. So the 
Widow Aulard retired with Jeanne-Marie 
to a brand-spandy-new, very ugly little 
country house—south of the Aisne, Ambo, 
not far from Soissons; the canny old notary 
had just completed it as a haven for his 
declining years when he up and died. Well 
then, during the first German rush Widow 
Aulard—being a good _ extra-stubborn 
bourgeoise—refused to leave her home— 
refused, Jeanne-Marie told Jimmy, even to 
believe the boches would ever really be 
permitted to come sofar. That was foolish, 
of course—but doesn’t it make you like 
her, and see her—mustache and all? 

“But the deluge was too much, even for 
her. One morning, after a night of terror, 
she found herself compulsory housekeeper, 
and little Jeanne-Marie compulsory sery- 
ant, to a kennel of Bavarian officers. 
Then, three weeks or so later, the orderly 
of one of these officers, an Alsatian, was 
discovered to be a spy and was shot—and 
the Widow Aulard was shot, too, for having 
unwittingly harbored him. Jeanne-Marie 
wasn’t shot, though; the kennel liked her 
cooking. So she used her wits, made her- 
self indispensable to the comfort of the 
officers, preserved her dignity under incred- 
her virtue under condi- 
tions I needn’t tell you about, Ambo—and 
bided her time. 

“Tt nearly killed her, but she lived 
through it, and finally the French returned 
and helped her patch up and clean up what 
was left of the kennel. And a month or so 
later Jimmy’s esquadrille made Jeanne- 
Marie’s battered little house their head- 
quarters and treated its mistress like the 
staunch little heroine she is. Of course 
Jimmy wasn’t attached to the esquadrille 
then; it was more than a year later that he 
arrived on the scene; but it didn’t take 
him long after getting there to decide on an 
international alliance. Bless him! he says 
Jeanne-Marie isn’t very pretty, he guesses; 
she’s just—wonderful! She couldn’t make 
up her mind to the international alliance, 
though. She loved Jimmy, but the match 
didn’t strike her as prudent. An orphan 
must consider these things. Her property 
had been swept away, and Jimmy admitted 
he had nothing. And being her father’s 
daughter, Jeanne-Marie very wisely pointed 
out that he was in hourly peril of being 
killed or crippled for life. To marry under 
such circumstances would be to make her 
father turn in his grave. How can anything 
so sad be so funny, Ambo? Well, anyway, 
Jimmy, being vans saw the point, 
agreed with her completely, and seems to 
have felt thoroughly ashamed of himself 
for trying to persuade her into so crazy a 
match! (Continued on Page 132) 
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Shoe (onstruction 


The details of Shoe Construction 
determine the real value of a Shoe. 
It is the extra dollars in high grade 
leather and other materials worked 
into the unseen parts by skilled 
finishers that make Juvenile Brand 
Footwear give many dollars’ worth 
of extra wear. 


This strict adherence to quality has 
made the Juvenile Shoe Corpora- 
tion one of the largest manufac- 
turers of fine Shoes for young people 
in the world. 


All “Juvenile” factories specialize 
exclusively on footwear for Children, 
Growing Girls and Boys. 


Write for booklet showing the 
newest styles in the Juvenile line. 


“The Quality is Higher than the Price.” 


THE JUVENILE SUQECORPORABION 


SAINT LOUIS President 


A Rebuilding Service at 
$2.00 per Pair 


We will rebuild, in our own factories, over 
the same lasts upon which they were origi- 
nally made, all Juvenile Brand Shoes sent 
us for this purpose. e rebuild all parts 
that need it, and return Shoes that look 
and wear almost as good as new. 


Send Parcel Post, prepaid, with Express or 
Post Office Money Order for $2.00. Shoes 
will be returned, prepaid, as quickly as 
possible, 
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‘Not Political Dectors but good 
old-fashioned Doctrine -that’s 
what the World needs most. 


HAT is the cure for the world’s present troubles—for un- 
rest and envy and covetousness and fear? 
4 


Legislation? Industrial compromises? Political readjust- 
Si ments? We’ve tried them all, and they do not satisfy. 
———— We’re hungry and thirsty for Faith. 
peace The world needs “‘a genuine religious revival,” cabled the London 
ey eal financial editor of the New York Evening Post, recently. And he added: 


x= “This is the view of hard-headed business men.” 
What hard-headed business men are now proclaiming, the churches of fl 
Jesus Christ have always proclaimed. 

There can be no final solution of our economic problems which is not 
a spiritual solution. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

A League of Nations is an empty shell unless it is made vital and real 
by a league of ideals. 

Industrial peace will never permanently come except on the firm foun- 


The only real and permanent 
solution of the vexing problems 
which seem more acute than 
ever since the end of the World 
War is the application of the 
Golden Rule. 


Josepuus DanieELs, | 
! | 
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It goes without saying that Secretary of the Navy 


I am a firm believer in the 
factthatinastrongreligious 
sentiment lies the firmest 
foundation for the preserva- 
tion of our civilization, 


Cuartes M. Scuwas, 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. The spirit of Christianity alone can 


cope successfully with those influ- 
ences steadily growing in our coun- 
try which tend to destroy our great 
institutions, both religious and po- 
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Joun Grier Hissen, 
President Princeton University 
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For our own sakes, for our children’s 
sakes, for the nation’s sake, let us busi- 
ness men get behind the churches and 
their preachers! Let us from this very 
day give them more time, money and 
thought, for upon them the value of all 
we own ultimately depends! 


Rocer W. Basson, Business Analyst 
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The spiritual 
side of man’s 
nature has been 
too much neg- 
lected, and we 
need anew birth 
ofrighteousness 
that will restore 
thetruerelation 
between spirit- 
ual and mate- 
rial things. 


W. B. Witson, 
Sec’y of Labor 
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To bring men back to the spiritual 
standard, to make Christ’s principles an 
impelling force in the reconstruction ot 
society, and to teach men to think true 
and live true is the mighty task to which 
the Church is called. 


The world’s great need today is 
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You can protect civilization by 


law. You must reform it by 


Rosert Lansinc, Chairman Gen’! 
Comm. Interchurch World Movement 


dation of the Golden Rule. In the spirit of that great rule, 
thirty denominations are codperating together under the name 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 


They have surveyed the religious needs of the nation, scientif- 
ically, county by county. They have the facts and the Faith. 
They know how their efforts can be applied so that there will 
be no waste, so that every man and dollar will render the 
utmost service. 


In the week of April 25th—May 2nd these denominations will 
unite in a nation-wide simultaneous financial campaign. The 
amount asked for is large in the aggregate. It is little enough 
when divided among the church members of the nation. 


Little enough when you remember that millions of young peo- 
ple are growing up in America with no religious training at all. 


Little enough when 80% of the Christian ministers of the 
nation—the custodians and apostles of Faith—are paid less 
than $20 a week. 


Democracy owes its very: life to the message of the Master. 
All men were sons of God to Him,.and all men, therefore, 
brothers. 


Not as employers and employees, not as members of parties or 
sects, but as sons of God and brothers all, let us work out our 
problems together. 


A strengthened Church is our first great need; for the Church 


is the altar of Faith. 


a real revival of Christianity. 
| 


love—one man at a time. 


Henry Van Dyke, 


Author and Diplomat | 


Inhese days of reconstruction when 
hery foundations of society are rock- 
n we need to stress the great moral 
pt ciplesof Christianity and they alone 
"a save us, 
Hamitton Hott, 
| Editor The Independent 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

“Then little Jeanne-Marie came down 
with typhoid; her life was despaired of; a 
priest was summoned. In the presence of 
death she managed to tell the priest that 
it would seem less lonely and terrible to her 
if she could meet it as the wife of M’sieu 
Jee-mee. So the good priest managed 
somehow to slash through yards of official 
red tape in no time—you know how hard 
it is to get married in France, Ambo!—and 
the sacrament of marriage preceded the 
last rites; and then, dear, Jeanne-Marie 
faced the Valley of Shadow clinging to 
m’sieu Jee-mee’s hand. The whole esqua- 
drille was unstrung—naturally; even their 
famous ace, Boisrobert. Jimmy says he 
absolutely refused to fly for three days.” 
Tears were pouring from Susan’s eyes. 

“Oh, what a fool I am!”’ she protested, 
mopping at them with a corner of the top 
sheet. ‘‘She' didn’t die, of course. She ral- 
lied at the last moment and got well—and 
found herself safely married after all, and 
quite ready to take her chances of living 
happily with M’sieu Jee-mee ever after- 
ward! There—isn’t that a nice story, 
Ambo? Don’t you like pretty-pie fairy 
tales when they happen to be true?” 

That she could ask me this with her 
heart breaking! Again I could not trust 
myself to speak calmly; and I saw that she 
was worn out with the effort she had made 
to overcome her weakness and what I 
believed to be a living pain in her breast. 
I rose. 

“Ambo!” she exclaimed, wide-eyed, 
“still you don’t ask me why Jimmy didn’t 
tell us! How stupid of you to take it all 
like this!” 

“‘T’ve stayed too long, dear,’’ I mumbled; 
“far too long. I’ve let you talk too much. 
Why, it’s almost dark! To-morrow ta 

“No, now,” she insisted with a little 
frown of displeasure. “I won’t have you 
thinking meanly of Jimmy! It’s too ab- 
surdly unfair! I’m ashamed of you, Ambo.”’ 

How she idealized him! How she had 
always idealized that normal, likable, es- 
sentially commonplace Irish boy—pouring 
out, wasting for him treasures of unswerv- 
ing loyalty! It was damnable. But these 
things were the final mysteries of life, these 
instinctive bonds, yielding no clew to 
reason. One could only accept them, 
bitterly, with a curse or a groan withheld, 
Accept them—since one must. 

“Well, dear,’ broke from me with a 
touch, almost, of impatience, ‘‘I confess 
I’m more interested in your health than in 
Jimmy’s psychology! But I see you won’t 
sleep a wink if you don’t tell me!” 

“‘T’ve never known you to be so horrid,” 
she said faintly, all the weariness of body 
and soul returning upon her for a moment, 
till she fought it back. She did so, to my 
amazement, with an entirely unexpected 
chuckle, a true sharp, clear Birch Street 
gleam. ‘‘You don’t deserve it, Ambo, but 
I’m going to make you smile a little, 
whether you feel like it or not. The reason 
Jimmy didn’t tell us was because—after 
Jeanne-Marie got well—he spent weeks 
trying to persuade her that a marriage 
made exclusively for eternity oughtn’t to 
be considered binding on this side! She 
had been entirely certain, he kept pointing 
out to her, that she ought not to marry him 
in this world, and she had only done so 
when she thought she was being taken 
from it.’ Susan chuckled again. ‘‘Can’t 
you hear him, Ambo—and her? Jimmy 
feeling he had won something precious 
through an unfair advantage and so refus- 
ing his good fortune—or trying to; and 
practical Jeanne-Marie simply nonplused 
by his sudden lack of all common sense! 
Besides which, wasn’t marriage a sacra- 
ment, and wasn’t M’sieu Jee-mee a good 
Catholic? Was he going back on his faith 
or asking her to trifle with hers? And, any- 
way, they were married—that was the end 
of it! And of course, Ambo, it was—really. 
There! I knew, sooner or later you’d have 
to smile!” 

““Did he give in gracefully?” I asked. 

_ “Oh, things soon settled themselves, I 
imagine, when Jeanne-Marie was well 
enough to leave. Naturally, she had to as 
soon as she could. A soldier’s wife can’t 
live with him at the Front, you know— 
even to keep house for his esquadrille. 
She’s living here now, in Paris, with a 
distant cousin, an old lady who runs a tiny 
shop near St.-Sulpice—sells pious pam- 
‘phlets and pink-and-blue plaster Virgins— 
you know the sort of thing, Ambo. You 
must call on her at once in due form, dear. 
You must. I’m so eager to—when I can.” 
She paused on a breath, then added slowly, 
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her eyes closing, ‘‘The baby’s expected in 
February—Jimmy’s baby.” 
| The look on her face had puzzled me as 
T left her; a look of quiet happiness, I must 
have said—if I had not known. 

And my vision at Evian 

I walked back toward the barrier down 
endless darkening avenues of suburban 
Neuilly, walked by instinct, though quite 
unconscious of direction, straight to the 
Porte Maillot, through the emotional 
nightmare of what my old childhood nurse, 
Maggie, used always to call a great state 
of mind. 


XXXVI 


ND that night—it was, I think, the 
thirtieth of January; or was it the 
thirty-first?—fifty or sixty boche aéro- 
planes came by detached squadrons over 
Paris and, for the first time since the Zeppe- 
lins of 1916, dropped a shower of bombs on 
the agglomération Parisienne. It was an 
entirely successful raid, destructive of 
property and life, for the German flyers in 
their powerful Gothas had caught Paris 
napping, impotently unprepared. 
I had dined that evening with an old 
acquaintance, doing six months’ time, as it 
amused him to put it, with the purchasing 


‘department of the Red Cross; a man who 


had long since turned the silver spoon he 
was born with to solid gold, and who could 
see no reason why, just because for the first 
time in his life he was giving something for 
nothing, he should deprive himself while 
doing so of the very high degree of creature 
comfort he had always enjoyed. He was 
stationed in Paris and it was his invariable 
custom to dine sumptuously at one of the 
more expensive restaurants. 

This odd combination of service and 
sybaritism was not much to my liking, 
seeming to indicate a curious lack of im- 
aginative sympathy with the victims of 
that triumphing misery he was enlisted to 
combat; nevertheless, I had properly ap- 
preciated my dinner. It is impossible not 
to appreciate a well-ordered dinner, chez 
Durant, where wartime limitations seemed 
never to weigh very heavily upon the 
delicately imagined good cheer. True, the 
cost of this good cheer was fantastic, and 
I shuddered a little as certain memories of 
refugee hordes at Evian intruded them- 
selves between our golden mouthfuls; but 
the bouquet of a fine mellowed Burgundy 
was in my nostrils and soon proved anes- 
thetic to conscience. And Arthur Dalton 
is a good table companion; his easy flow of 
conversation quite as mellow often as the 
wine he knows: so well how to select. But 
that night, though I did my poor best 
to emulate him, I fear he did not find an 
equal combination of the soothing and the 
stimulating in me. 

Perhaps it was because I had bored him 
that I was destined before we parted to 
catch a rather startling glimpse of a new 
Arthur Dalton, new at least to me; a per- 
son wholly different from the amusing man 
of the world I had long but so casually 
known. 

“Hunt,” he said unexpectedly over a 
final glass of old yellow Chartreuse, a 
liqueur almost unobtainable at any price, 
““you’ve changed a lot since our days here 
together.”” We had seen something of each 
other once in Paris, years before, during a 
fine month of spring weather; it was the 
year after my wife had left me. ‘‘A lot,’ 
he repeated; ‘‘and I wish I could say for 
the better. You’ve aged, man, before you’re 
old. You’ve let life, somehow, get on your 
nerves, depress you. Suffered your genial 
spirits to rot, as the poet says. That’s 
foolish. It’s a kind of defeat—acceptance 
of defeat. Now my philosophy is always to 
stay on top—where the cream lies. Some- 
body’s going to get it if you and I don’t, 
eh? Well, I’m having my share. I don’t 
want more and I’m damned if I’ll take less. 
Anything wrong with that point of view, 
old man? I’d be willing to swear it used to 
be yours!” 

“‘Never quite, I think,’’ was my answer; 
‘at least I never formulated it that way. 
I took things pretty easily as they came, 
Dalt, and didn’t worry about reasons. I’ve 
never been a philosophical person, never 
lived up to any consciously organized plan. 
If I had any God in those days I suppose 
I named him ‘Culture’ or, worse still, ‘Good 
Taste.’ Not much of a god for these 
times,”’ I added. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Dalton struck in; 
“T’m not so sure of that! I can’t see that 
these times differ much from any others. 
There’s a big war on, yes; but that’s 
nothing new, is it? Looks to me pretty 
much like the same old planet, right now. 
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Never was much of a planet for the great 
majority; never will be. few of us get 
all the prizes—always have. Some of us 
partly deserve ’em,, but most of us just 
happen to be lucky. I don’t see anything 
that’s likely to change that arrangement. 
Do you?” 

“They’ve changed it in Russia,” I 
suggested. 

“Not a bit!” exclaimed Dalton. “‘Some 
different people have taken|their big chance 
and climbed on top, that’s all! I doubt if 
they stay there long; still, they may. That 
fellow Lenine, now; he has a kind of well- 
up-in-the-saddle feel to him. Quite a boy, 
I’ve no doubt, and if he sticks I congratu- 
late him. It’s the one really amusing place 
to be.” 

“You sound like a Junker war lord,” I 
smiled. ‘‘Fortunately I know your bark, 
and I’ve never seen you bite.” 

“My dear Hunt,” said Dalton, lowering 
his voice, ‘“‘my teeth are perfectly sound, I 
assure you, and I’ve always used ’em when 
I had to, believe me. It’s the law of life, as 
I read it. And just here between ourselves, 
eh—cutting out all the nonsense we’ve 
learned to babble—do you see any differ- 
ence between a Junker war lord and a 
British Tory peer or an American capital- 
ist? Any real difference, I mean? I’m all 
for licking Germany if we can, because if 
we don’t she’ll control the cream supply of 
the world. But I can’t blame her for want- 
ing to; andif she gets away with it—which 
the devil forbid!—we’ll all mighty soon 
forget all the nasty things we’ve been say- 
ing about her and begin trying to lick her 
Prussian boots instead of her armies! 
That’s so, and you know it! Why, the most 
sickening thing about this war, Hunt, 
isn’t the loss of life—that may be a benefit 
to us all in the end; no sir, it’s the moral 
buncombe it’s let loose! Statesmen simply 
sweat the stuff day and night, drench us 
with it—till we smell like a church of Easter 
lilies. Comenow! Doesn’t it all, way down 
in your tummy somewhere, give you a good, 
honest, griping pain?” 

I stared at him. Yes; the man was 
evidently in earnest; was even, I could see, 
expecting me to smile—however deprecat- 


ingly, for form’s sake—and in the main» 
agree with him, as became my situation in- 


life; my class. I had supposed myself 
incapable of moral shock, but found now 
that the sincerity of his cynicism had un- 
questionably shocked me; I felt suddenly 
embarrassed, awkward, ashamed. 

“‘Dalt,” I finally managed, pretty lamely, 
“it’s absurd, I admit; but if I try to an- 
swer you I shall lose my temper. I mean it. 
And as J’ve dined wonderfully at your 
expense, that’s something I don’t care to 
do.” 

It was his turn to stare at me. 

“Do you mean to say, Hunt, you’ve 
been caught by all this sentimental par- 
son’s palaver? Brotherhood, peace on 
earth, all the rest of it?” 

My nerves snapped. ‘‘If you insist on a 
straight answer,’ I said, ‘‘you can have it: 
I’ve no use for a world that spiritually 
starves its poets and saints, and physically 
fattens its hyenas and hogs! And if that 
isn’t sentimental enough for you I can go 
farther!” 

“Oh, that’ll do,’ he laughed, uncom- 
fortably however. “I’m always forgetting 
you’re a scribbler, of sorts. You scribblers 
are all alike—emotionally diseased. If 
you’d only stick to your real job of amusing 
the rest of us it wouldn’t matter... It’s when 
you try to reform us that I draw the line; 
have to. I can’t afford to grow brainsick— 
abnormal. Well,’”’ he added, pushing back 
his chair, ‘‘come along anyway! We’ve 
just time to get over to the Casino and 
have a look at the only Gaby. Been there? 
It’s a cheap show, after Broadway, but it 
does well enough to pass the time.”’ 

From this unalluring suggestion I begged 
off, justly pleading a hard day of work 
ahead. ‘And if you don’t mind, Dalt, I’ll 
walk home.” 

“Oh, all right,’ he agreed; ‘“‘I’ll walk 
along with you if you'll take it easy. I’m 
not much for exercise, you know. But it’s 
a perfect night.” 

I had hoped ardently to be rid of him, 
but I managed to accept his company with 
apparent good grace, and we strolled down 
the Avenue Victor Hugo toward the Tri- 
umphal Arch, bathed now in clearest moon- 
light, standing forth to all Paris as a cruelly 
ironic symbol of Hope, never relinquished, 
but endlessly deferred. Turning there, the 
Champs-Elysées, all but deserted at that 
hour in wartime Paris, stretched on before 
us down a gentle slope, half dusky, half 


.the old fortifications; 
~ hundred were showered on the banl 
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glimmering, and wholly silent ex 
our lonesome-sounding footfalls 
distant faint plopping of a lame eab | 
stumbling heels. 7 

“Not much like the old town w 
once, eh, Hunt?” asked Dalton. 

But conversation.soon faded out h 
us as we made our way through 
mysteries of black and silver under ¢ 
set leafless branches. An occasional 
beckoned us from far ahead down ow 


majestic and beautiful night we wer 
to know, and to love with so change 
grave a passion. 

It was just after we had crossed the 
Point that the first seven or eight 
in swift, even succession, shatteri 
They were not near enough to us 
more than root us to the spot with : 


ment. 

“What the hell!’? muttered 
holding my eyes. ; 

Then, very far off, a curious thin w 
noise began, increasing rapidly, rising 
eerie scream which doubled and redo 
in volume as it was taken up in 
quarters and came to us in intric 
rhythmic waves. 

‘‘Sirens,” said Dalton. “The po 
are out. I guess they’ve come, 
them, eh?” 

“‘Seems so,” I answered. ‘Ye 
go the lights. I must get to. 
once—a sick friend. So long, old m 

“Hold on!” he called after me. 
be an ass.” 

To my impatient annoyance, 
impeded my progress, knots of pe 
sprung everywhere from the darkne 
were standing now in open spots, in 
full moonlight, murmuring toge 
they stared with backward-craned ne 
into the spotless sky. = 

So, with crashing, sinister, unres 
chords, began the Straussian overtu 
the great boche symphony, Gott 
Paris, played to its impotent conel 
throughout those bitter spring mont 
the year of our wonderment, 1918! Ni 
one bombs were dropped that night: 
more than 
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subsequent raid was to prove eq 
structive of property or life, and | 
disturbingly evident that, for the time 
at least, the shadowy air lanes to Par 
broadly open to the foe. 

Yet, for some reason unexpl 
Gothas did not immediately or 
return. Followed a hush of rather 
than a month, during which Paris w 


deep cellars were placarded; 
that long-exiled princess, came 
royally in full mourning robe 
honor all windows were doubly 
all street lamps extinguished 

with paint to a heavy blue. W 


times. pH 

Meanwhile, for most of us wh 
there, life went on as before, busily @ 
but for one of us—as for how mé 
other—this no longer mattered. 

Brave little Jeanne-Marie Val 
phine Aulard, on that night of angi’ 
in giving premature birth to Jimm§ 
James Aulard Kane—as Sus i 
named him; for this wizened, unrea/.! 
sel of man’s flesh, in spite of ever,® 
vantage attending his début a, 
motherless weeks on earth, clung \¥" 
characteristic tenacity of his paren {0 
one obvious line of duty, which wa 
to keep alive in despite of fortune;? " 
he somehow finally accomplish 
own entire satisfaction and to tho® 
relief of Susan and of me. But Ishi” 


(Continued on Page 139), 


(Continued from Page 132) 
my first pitiful introduction to 

: Aulard Kane. 

ar leaving Dalton that night I had 

, made my way to Susan’s hospital 

yt, which I had soon found to be the 

racticable means of locomotion. It 
long walk, and it brought me in due 

» into the Avenue de la Grande 

e—just in time to receive the full 
yeding effect of the three bombs which 

aere, the nearest of them not four 

‘ed yards distant from me. I am by 

sans instinctively intrepid; quite the 

ary; I shy like a skittish horse in the 
ice of danger, and my first authentic 
se is always to cut and run. On this 
¢.0N, by the time I had mastered this 
ine I had placed a good six hundred 

« between me and that ill-fated build- 
 vhose stone-faced upper floors had 
eiriven and hurled down to the broad 
e1e below. Then, shamefacedly enough, 
tined and forced myself back toward 
a'smoking ruin. 

+ American ambulances from Neu- 
yvere already arriving—the pompiers 
~, later—and the police lines were being 
ya. A civilian spectator, even though a 
p.in of the Red Cross, could render no 
ulassistance; so much, after certain 
ti efforts on my part, was made clear 

.e, profanely, in a Middle Western 
eat, by a young stretcher bearer whose 
ue I had clumsily impeded. Clouds of 
n/ choking dust, milk white as the moon’s 
lays played upon them, rolled over us— 
eubdued crowd that gathered slowly, 
iious of further danger. The air was 
lif whispered rumor; throughout Paris 
rreds—thousands, said some—had al- 
x died. We were keyed to believe the 
lest exaggerations, to accept the worst 
aexcited imaginations could invent for 
. Yet there was no panic; no one gave 
1to hysterical outery; and the fall of 
9 distant bombs brought only a deep 
nnon groan, compounded of growling 
ecations—a groan truly of defiance 
cloathing, into which neither fear nor 
tyfor the victims of this frightfulness 
ul find room to enter. I cursed with the 
si instinctively, from the pit of my 
pach, and turned raging away; my 
nie being ached, was congested with 
g For the first time in my life I then 
lin its full hell-born fury that passion so 
ti named, but so seldom experienced by 
yzed—or what we call civilized—man: 
yassion of hate. 
ly the time I had reached the hospital 
raid was over; the air was droning 
0 the bronze vibrations of hundreds of 
), all the church bells of Paris, full 
ated, calling forth their immediate 
ice messages of cheer, their deeper 
eage of courage and constancy. 

"hough it was very late I found a silent 
‘op of four nurses standing in the heavily 
1.owed street before the shut doors of 
1ismall civilian hospital; they were still 
ang up fixedly at the silver-bright sky. 
hy proved to be day nurses off duty, and 
rng them was Mademoiselle Annette. 
h greeted me now as an old friend, and 
rihing rules and regulations aside like a 
 Frenchwoman took me at once to 
un. Ifound that Susan had got from 
eand was seated at her window, which 
ed out across the winter-bare hospital 
a.en, 

Ambo,” she exclaimed impatiently, 
vy did you come here! I’m so used to 
his. But Jeanne-Marie, Ambo—in her 
olition! I’ve been hoping so you would 
nk of her—go to her!” 

hen what fatuous devil—was it my old 
viiliar demon?—put it into my heart to 
al ‘So you haven’t been worrying, dear, 
bat me?” 

‘About you!” she cried. “No! What 
¢; it matter about you—or me! This 
€2ration’s done for, Ambo. Only the 
hdren count now—the children. Wemust 
a> them—all of them—somehow. It’s 
1:0 them—to Jimmy’s son with the rest! 
i ve got to wipe us out, clear the slate 
fs and all ourinsanities! They’ve got to 
%3 over the wreck of us and rebuild a 
lépy, intelligible world!” 

e rose, seized my arm, and summoning 
wher strength thrust me from her toward 

a XXXVIT 
WAS well on toward three o’clock in 

he morning when at last I stood before 
} black, close-shuttered shop front of the 
low Guyot. I was desperately weary, 
ling of necessity walked all the way. It 
‘}, as I had fully realized while almost 
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stumbling along toward my goal, a crazy 
errand. I should find a dark, silent house, 
and I should then stumble back through 
dark, silent streets to my dark, silent hotel. 
The shop of the Widow Guyot was a very 
little shop on a very narrow street, a mere 
slit between high, ancient buildings—a slit 
filled now with the dense river mist that 
shrouds from the experience of Parisians 
all the renewing wonders of clear-eyed 
dawn. The moon had set or else hung too 
veiled and low for this pestilent alley; in 
spite of a thick military overcoat I shivered 
with cold; the flat, sour smell of ill-flushed 
gutters caught at my throat. To this 
abomination of desolation I had with no 
little difficulty found my way. Thank God 
I could turn now, with a good conscience, 
and fumble back to the warm oblivion of 
bed! 

I paused a moment, however, to draw up 
the collar of my overcoat to my ears and 
fasten it securely; and doing so I was 
aware of the scrape and clink of metal on 
metal; then the shop door right before me 
was shaken and jarred open from within. 
The fluttering rays of a candle, tremulously 
held, surprised and for an instant blinded 
me; faintly luminous green and red bal- 
loons wheeled swiftly in contracting circles, 
then coalesced to a flickering point of light. 
The candle was held by an old stout woman 
with a loose-jowled, bruised-looking face; 
a face somehow sensual and hard in spite 
of its bloated antiquity. A shrunken thin- 
bearded man in a long black coat stood 
beside her, holding a black hand bag. The 
two were conversing in tones deliberately 
muted, but broke off and stared outward 
as the candlelight discovered me in the 
narrow street. 

“Ah! M’sieu, one sees, is American; he 
has perhaps lost his way?” piped the thin- 
epi man rather sharply. He, too, was 
old. 

“But no,” I replied; “Iam here precisely 
on behalf of my friend, Lieutenant Kane.” 

At this name the old woman began, only 
to check, a half-startled squawk, lifting her 
candle as she did so and peering more 
intently at me. ‘‘At this hour, m’sieu?” 
she demanded huskily. ‘‘What could 
bring you at such an hour?” 

“Do I address the Widow Guyot?” I 
was quick to respond. 

“Out, m’sieu.” 

““Then permit me to explain.” As briefly 
as possible I told her who I was; that I had 
but very recently learned of the presence of 
Jimmy’s wife in Paris, with a relative— 
learned that she was awaiting the birth of 
her first child at the house of this excellent 
woman. ‘‘It was my intention to call soon, 
madame, in any case, and make myself 
known—feeling there might prove to be 
many little services a friend would be only 
too happy to render. But after this terrible 
raid I found it impossible to retire with an 
easy mind—at least, until I had assured 
myself that all was well with you here.” 

On this there came a pause, and the thin- 
bearded man cleared his throat diligently 
several times. 

“The truth is, m’sieu,” he finally haz- 
arded, “‘that your apprehension was only 
too just. You arrive at a house of mourn- 
ing, m’sieu. You arrive, as I did, alas—too 
late! This poor Madame Kane, you would 
inquire for, is dead. The child, on the con- 
trary, still lives.” 

“Enter, m’sieu,” said the Widow Guyot. 
‘‘We can discuss these things more com- 
modiously within. Doubtless, otherwise, 
we shall receive attentions from the police; 
they are nervous to-night. Naturally.” 
She seemed, I thought—in the utter blank 
depression which had seized me with the 
doctor’s words—offensively calm. Whether, 
had a doctor been more quickly obtainable, 
or a more skillful practitioner at last ob- 
tained, little Jeanne-Marie’s life might 
have been spared, I am unable to say. I 
feel certain, however, that the Widow 
Guyot—under difficult, not to say terrify- 
ing circumstances—had kept a cool head, 
done her best. I exonerate her from all 
blame. But I add this: Never in my life 
have I met elsewhere a woman who seemed 
to me to possess such cold-blooded possibili- 
ties for evil. Yet, so far as I know to this 
hour, her life has always been and now con- 
tinues industrious and thrifty; harmless 
before the law. I have absolutely ‘nothing 
on her’’—nothing but an impression I shall 
never be rid of, which even now returns to 
chill me in nights of insomnia: A sense of 
having met in life one woman whose eyes 
may now and then have watered from 
dust or wind, but could never under any 
circumstances conceivably human have 
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known tears. Other women, too many of 
them, have bored or exasperated me with 
maudlin or trivial tears; but never before 
or since have I met a woman who could not 
weep. It is a fixed idea with me that the 
Widow Guyot could not, and the idea 
haunts and troubles me strangely—though 
why it should I am too casual a psycholo- 
gist even to guess. 

At her heels I crossed a small cluttered 
shop, following the tremulous flame of the 
candle through a fantastic shadow dance; 
Doctor Pollain—who had given me his 
name with the deprecating cough of one 
who knows himself either unpleasantly 
notorious or hopelessly obscure—shuffled 
behind us. Madame Guyot opened an 
inner door. Light from the room beyond 
tempered a little the vagueness about me 
and ghostily revealed a huddle of eccle- 
siastical trumpery—rows of thin pale-yellow 
tapers, small crucifixes of plaster or base 
metal gilded, a stand of picture post cards, 
a table littered with lesser gimcracks. The 
direct rays from Madame Guyot’s candle, 
as she turned a moment in the doorway, 
wanly illuminated the blue-coiffed, vapid 
face of a bisque Virgin, gave for that in- 
stant a half flicker, as of just-stirring life, 
to her mannered, meaningless smile. 

The room beyond proved to be a good- 
sized bedroom, its one window muffled by 
heavy-stuff curtains of a dull magenta red. 
A choking composite odor—I detected 
chloroform and the sick pungency of 
viburnum—emerged from it. I plunged to 
enter, and for a second instinctively held 
my breath. On the great walnut double 
bed lay a still figure covered with a sheet; 
the proper candles twinkled at head and 
foot. But it is needless to describe these 
things. 

It was in a smaller room beyond, a com- 
bined living and dining room, stodgily 
ugly, but comfortable enough as well, that 
I first made the acquaintance of James 
Aulard Kane. What I saw was a great roll 
of blankets in a deep boxlike cradle, and in 
the depths of a deeply dented feather pillow 
a tiny wrinkled monkey face, a miniature 
grotesque. The small knife slit that served 
him for mouth opened and shut slowly and 
continuously, as if feebly gasping for 
difficult breath. He gave not even one 
faint encouraging cry. I turned to Doctor 
Pollain, shaking my head. 

“But no!” he exclaimed. “For an 
eight-month child, look you—he has vigor! 
T am sure he will live.” 

“Then, for his father’s sake,” I replied, 
“we must take no chances! Isn’t there a 
maternity hospital in the neighborhood 
where he can receive the close attention 
that you, madame, at your age, with your 
responsibilities, ought not to be expected 
to give? 

“T make myself fully responsible for any 
and all charges involved. Understand me, 
madame, and you, M. le Médecin, I insist 
that no stone shall be left unturned!”’ 

These words produced at once a grateful 
change in the atmosphere; hitherto, I had 
felt, ever so slightly hostile. It is unneces- 
sary to follow our further negotiations to 
their entirely amicable close. Half an hour 
later I left the shop of the Widow Guyot, 
satisfied that Doctor Pollain would assist 
her to make all needful arrangements, and 
promising to get into communication as soon 
as it could be managed with M. Jee-mee. 
I should return, I told them, certainly, be- 
fore noon. 

But for Jimmy’s sake, on leaving, I raised 
a corner of the sheet covering the face of 
Jeanne-Marie. It was a peaceful face. If 
she had lately suffered, death now had 
quietly smoothed from her all but a lasting 
restfulness. 

A good little woman, I mused, of the best 
type provincial France offers; sensible, yet 
ardent; . practical, yet kind. As I looked 
down at her the meaningless smile of the 
bisque image in the shop without returned 
to me, smiled for a half second before me. 
The symbols men made—and sold—com- 
mercial symbols! 

“One thing troubles me,” said the 
Widow Guyot at my elbow in her husky, 
passionless voice: ‘She did not receive the 
last rites, m’sieu. When the bad turn 
came, it was not possible for us to leave 
her. You will understand that. There was 
a new life, was there not? Assuredly, 
though, I am troubled; I regret that this 
should have happened to me. It will be a 
great cause for scandal, m’sieu—when you 
consider my connections—the nature of 
my little affairs. But that will pass; one 
explains these things with a certain success, 
and my age favors me. I bear, God be 
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praised, a good name; and in the proper 
quarters, m’sieu. But—the poor little one! 
Observe, m’sieu, that she clasps a crucifix 
on her breast. Beso good as to remember 
that I placed it in her hands an instant 
before she died.” 
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T IS an artistic fault in real life that it 

deals so frequently in coincidence, to the 
casting of suspicion upon those who re- 
port it veraciously.* On the very night that 
Jeanne-Marie died, probably within the 
very hour that she died, Jimmy was shot 
down while taking part in a bombing ex- 
pedition; the plane he was conducting was 
seen, by crews of the two other bombing 
planes in the formation, to burst into flames 
after a direct hit from an antiaircraft bat- 
tery which had been firing persistently, 
though necessarily at haphazard, up toward 
the bumble-bee hum of French motors—so 
betrayingly unlike the irregular guttural 
growl of the German machines. 

Throughout the following morning I had 
been attempting, with the indispensable 
aid of my old friend, Colonel , of the 
French war office, to get into telegraphic 
communication with the commander of 
Jimmy’s esquadrille; but it was noon, or - 
very nearly, before this unexpected word 
came to us. And when it came I found 
myself unable to believe it. 

In the very spirit of Assessor Brack, 
“Things don’t happen like that!” I kept 
insisting. ‘It’s too improbable. I must 
wait for further verification. We shall see, 
colonel, there’s been an error in names, 
some mistake.”” I was stubborn about it. 
Simply, for.Susan’s sake I could not admit 
the possibility that Jimmy was dead. 

During the midday pause I hurriedly 
made my way to the Widow Guyot’s little 
shop. The baby had already been taken to 
the Hospice de la Maternité—the old Con- 
vent of Port Royal, near the cemetery of 
Montparnasse. He had stood the trip well, 
Madame Guyot assured me, and would 
undoubtedly win through to a ripe old age. 
A priest was present. I told Madame 
Guyot to arrange with him for a proper 
funeral and interment for Jeanne-Marie, 
and was at once informed that the skilled 
assistants of a local director of pompes 
funébres were even then at work embalming 
her mortal remains. 

‘So much, at least, m’sieu,”’ said Madame 
Guyot, “I knew her husband would desire, 
and I relied on your suggestion that no 
expense need be spared. I have stipulated 
for a funeral of the first class’’—a specific 
thing in France; so many carriages with 
black horses, so many plumes of such a 
quality, and so on—“‘it only remains to 
acquire a site for the poor little one’s grave. 
This, too, M’sieu le Capitaine, you may 
safely leave to my discretion; but we must 
together fix on a day and hour for the cere- 
monies. Is it yet known when this poor 
Lieutenant Kane will arrive in Paris?” 

No, it was not yet known; I should be 
able to inform her, I hazarded, before night- 
fall; and I thanked her for the pains she 
was taking, and again assured her that the 
financial question was of no importance. 
As I said this the priest, a dry wisp of man- 
hood, softly drew nearer and slightly 
moistened his thin-set lips; but he did not 
speak. Possibly Madame Guyot spoke for 
him. 

‘“At such times, m’sieu,” she replied, 
“one does what one can. But naturally— 
that is understood. One is not an only 
relative for nothing, m’sieu. The heart 
speaks. True, I have hitherto been put to 
certain expenses for which the poor little 
one had promised to reimburse me.” 

I hastened to assure her that she had only 
to present this account to me in full, and we 
parted with mutual though secret;contempt, 
and with every sanctified expression of es- 
teem. Then I returned to the cabinet of my 
friend, Colonel ; 

By three o’clock in the afternoon a brief 
telegram from Jimmy’s commander was 
brought to us; it removed every possibility 
of doubt even from my obdurate mind. 
Jimmy had gone west once for all, and this 
time ‘‘west’’ was not even a geographical 
expression. I sat silent for perhaps five 
slowly passing minutes in the presence of 
Colonel , until I was aware of a some- 
what amazed scrutiny from tired, heavily 
pouched blue eyes. 

“You feel this deeply,” he observed, 
“and I—I feel nothing, except a vague 
sympathy for you, mon ami. Accept, with- 
out phrases, I beg you, all that a sad old 
man has left to give.” 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Crown Overalls Stand the Gaff 


OU can always tell a good work- 

man by his equipment. When 
he’s dressed in Crowns he’s equipped 
with the biggest, fullest, roomiest, 
strongest and best overall in the world 
—an overall that gives him freedom 
for work, perfect comfort, and that 
stands the gaff! The man who’s in his 
work-harness eight hours a day will 
tell you there’s just one choice for him, 


and that is Crowns. 


April 10, 199 


Go where you please on any con- 
tinent—on the railroads, in the ship- 
yards, up on skyscrapers, in the 
workshops,on the farms,inthe mines 
—anywhere and everywhere—and 
you will find Crown Overalls. 


When one of the 4,000,000 Crown 
wearers needs a new pair, he doesn’t 
just ask for overalls. He insists on 
Crown Overalls. Not because his 
father said so, but because he knows 
by experience that Crown Overalls 
will give him 100% satisfaction— 
fit, weight and service. And every 
pair backed by the CROWN 
GUARANTEE. 


Cut by experts 


Crown System Overalls are built 
by experts who have spent a life- 
time designing overalls. They know 
what an overall should be — know 
just how you want it. Their con- 
stant aim is to make the best work 
garment that can be made—the 
very top-notch of overall quality. 
They succeed. 

Go to your nearest Crown dealer 
and examine a pair. Go determined 
to give them the severest test. See 
how they outweigh any other over- 
all. Look at the color—true blue and 
genuine indigo. Note how the seams 
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are double-sewed and felled. See 
how full and generous they are cut. 


Feel inside the pockets. They’re 
big, roomy and tough. Put your 
precious time-keeper in the safety 
watch pocket. Then hold the over- 
alls upside down and see how the 
watch cannot fall out. 


And you won’t find a bigger bib. 
Comes well up under the chin and 
covers the whole shirt front. Man, 
this isn’t a mere overall—why, it’s 
the. world’s greatest work uniform! 
And UNION MADE. 


Happy workers 


No wonder each Crown Overall 
is made so perfectly. At the Crown 
plant—largest overall shop in the 
world—the most ideal working con- 
ditions prevail—an entire floor is 
devoted exclusively to employés’ 
comfort and welfare. 


An unusual co-operative spirit 
pervades this big human institution. 
Crown workers feel a personal re- 
sponsibility in the guarantee behind 
Crown Overalls. They take pride 
and interest in making them. All 
have one motto: “‘ Make the world’s 
work garment the best money can 
buy.” 


THE CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OSCAR BERMAN, President 


Dealers 


Address Dept. L. 


If you are not already selling Crowns, write 
at once for our Free Trial offer. The greatest 
overall proposition ever presented to you. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

I rose, thanked him warmly for the 
trouble he had taken on my behalf, and 
left him to his endless disheartening labors. 
France was in danger; he knew that France 
was in danger. What to him in those days 
was one young life more or less? He him- 
self had lost three sons in the war. 

But how was I to let fall this one blow 
more, this heaviest blow of all, upon Susan? 
It was that which had held me silent in my 
chair, inhibiting all will to rise and begin 
the next needful step. Yes, it was that; I 
was thinking of Susan, not of Jimmy. For 
me in those days, I fear, the world con- 
sisted of Susan, and of certain negligible 
phantoms—the remainder of the human 
race. It is not an état d’ame that Susan 
admires or that I much admire; but in 
those days it was certainly mine. And 
this is the worst of a lonely passion: The 
more one loves in secret, without fulfill- 
ment—and however unselfishly—the more 
one excludes. Life contracts to a vivid 
hypnotizing point; all else is shadow. In 
the name of our common humanity there is 
a good deal to be said for those who are 
fickle or frankly pagan, who love more 
lightly, and more easily forget. But enough 
of all this! Phil with his steady wisdom 
might philosophize it to some purpose; 
not I. 

In my uncertainty of mind, then, the 
first step that I took was an absurdly false 
one. There was just one thing for me to do, 
and I did not do it. I should have gone 
straight to Susan and told her about Jimmy 
and Jeanne-Marie; above all, about James 
Aulard Kane. Even if Susan, as I then sup- 
posed, loved Jimmy and had always loved 
him, knowing her as I did, loving her as 
I did, I should have felt instinctively that 
this was the one wise and kind, the one 
possible thing to do. Yet a sudden weak- 
ness born of innate cowardice betrayed me. 

I went instead direct to the Hotel Crillon 
and sent up my card to Miss Leslie; it 
struck me as fortunate that I found her 
just returned to her rooms from a visit to 
Susan. It was really a calamity. I had 
seen her several times there, at the hospi- 
tal; I liked her; and I knew that Susan 
had now no more devoted friend. She 
received me cordially, and I at once laid 
all the facts before her and—with an en- 
tirely sincere humbleness—asked her ad- 
vice. But God in the infinite variety of His 
creations had never intended Mona Leslie 
to shine by reason of insight or common 
sense; she had other qualities! And this, 
too, I should easily have discerned. Why I 
did not can only be explained by a sort of 
prostration of all my faculties, which had 
come upon me with the events of the night 
and morning just past. I was inert, body 
and soul; I could not think; I felt like a 
child in the sweep of dark forces it cannot 
struggle against and does not understand; 
in effect, I was for the time being a stricken, 
credulous child. Perhaps no grown man 
not definitely insane has ever touched a 
lower stratum of spiritual debility than 
I then sank to—resting there, grateful, 
fatuously content, as if on firm ground. In 
short, I was a plain and self-damned fool. 

It seemed to me, I remember, during our 
hour’s talk together, that Miss Leslie was 
one of the two or three wisest, most under- 
standing and sympathetic persons I had 
ever met. Sympathetic she genuinely was; 
very gracious and interestingly melancholy, 
in her Belgian nurse’s costume, with King 
Albert’s decoration pinned to her breast. 
It seemed to me that she divined my 
thoughts before I uttered them; as per- 
haps she did—for to call them thoughts is to 
dignify vague sensations with a misleading 
name. Miss Leslie had had always, I am 
now aware, an instinctive response for 
vague sensations; she had always vibrated 
to them like a harp, thus surrounding her- 
self with an odd, whispering music. A 
strange woman, not without nobility and 
force when the appropriate vague sensa- 
tions played upon her. The sufferings of 
war had already wrung from her a wild 
ewolian masterpiece more moving perhaps 
than a consciously ordered symphony. And 
Susan, though the real Susan would always 
elude her, was one of her passions! Susan 
played on us both that day, though the 
mawkish music we made would have dis- 
gusted her—did disgust her in its final 
effects, as it has finally disgusted me. 

What these effects were can be briefly 
told, but not briefly enough to comfort me. 
There is no second page of this record I 
should be so happy not to write. 

Miss Leslie had long suspected, she told 
me, that Susan—like Viola’s hypothetical 
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sister—was pining in thought for a secret 
unkind lover, and she at once accepted as a 
certainty my suggestion that so gallant a 
young aviator as Jimmy had been what 
glorious Jane always calls her “object.” 
“This must be kept from her, Mr. Hunt, 
at all costs—for the next few weeks, f 


mean! She’s simply not strong enough yet, - 


not poised enough to bear it—with all the 
rest. It would be cruelty to tell her now, 
and might prove murderous, Oh, believe 
me, Mr. Hunt—I know!” 

Her cocksure intensity could not fail to 
impress me in my present state of dead- 
ness; I listened as if to oracles. Then we 
conspired together. 

““My lease of the villa at Mentone runs 
on till May,’ said Miss Leslie. ‘‘Susan’s 
physically able for the journey now, I think; 
we must take that risk anyway. I’ll get the 
doctors to order her down there with me at 
once. She needs the change, the peace; 
above all—the beauty of it. She’s starved 
for beauty, poor soul! And there’s the 
possibility of further raids too; she mustn’t 
in her condition be exposed to that. When 
she’s stronger, Mr. Hunt—after she’s had 
a few happy weeks—then I'll tell her 
everything in my own way. Women can 
do these things, you know; they have an 
instinct for the right moment, the right 
words.” 

“You are proving that now,” I said. 
Every word she had spoken was balm to 
me. Everything could be put off—put off. 
To put things off indefinitely, hide them 
out of sight, dodge them somehow! Why, 
open ties voicing the one weary cry of my 
soul! 

And so within three days this supreme 
folly was accomplished. Mona Leslie and I 
stole across the river in secret to little 
Jeanne-Marie’s meagerly attended “funeral 
of the first class,” and with Madame Guyot 
and Doctor Pollain and a few casual neigh- 
bors we followed her coffin from the vast 
drafty dreariness of St.-Sulpice to the 
wintry, crowded alleys of the cemetery of 
Montparnasse. That very evening Susan 
left with Miss Leslie for Mentone. 

She was glad enough to go, she said, fora 
week or two. “But Ambo—what shall I 
say to Jimmy? Will he ever forgive me for 
not having been able to make friends first 
with Jeanne-Marie? And it’s all your 
fault, dear; you must tell him that—say 
you’ve been downright cross with me about 
it. I wish now I hadn’t listened to you; I 
feel perfectly wellto-night; I’veno business 
to be starting on a holiday. I shan’t stay 
long, Ambo. I’ll be back in Paris before 
little Jimmy arrives; I promise you that. 
And here’s a letter to post, dear; I’ve said 
so in it to Jeanne-Marie.” ; 

A dark train drew out of a dark station. 
With it went Hope, the shadow, silently, 
from my heart. 

The days passed. Mentone, Miss Leslie 
wrote me, was doing everything for Susan 
that we had desired. ‘‘But she is de- 
termined,” she added, ‘‘to be back in Paris 
by the last week of February—when the 
baby was expected. She begins to be 
bothered that you write so scrappily and 
vaguely and that she hears nothing di- 
rectly from Lieutenant Kane or Jeanne- 
Marie. I shall have to tell her soon now, 
in any case. It seems more difficult as I 
come nearer to it, butI still feel sure we have 
done the right thing. I’m certain now that 
Susan will be able to face and bear it. 
Already she’s full of plans for the future— 
wonderful! Possibly if an opportunity 
offers I shall tell her to-night.” 

The next afternoon my telephone rang. 
When I answered it Susan spoke to me. 
“‘Ambo,” she said, ‘‘I’m at the France-et- 
Choiseul. Please come over at once, no 
matter how busy you are. You owe that 
much to me, I think.’”’ She had hung up 
the receiver before I could stammer a 
reply. 

But nothing more was necessary. I 
went to her as a criminal goes to confession, 
knowing at last how hideously in her eyes 
I had sinned. 

“You meant well, Ambo,” she said with 
a gentleness that yielded nothing—‘“‘you 
and Mona. Meaning well’s what I feel now 
T can never quite forgive you, You, Ambo. 
Poor Mona doesn’t count in this. But 
you—I thought I was safe with you. No 
matter.” 

Later she said: “I’ve seen Madame 
Guyot—a horrible woman; and the baby. 
He’s a nice baby. You did just right about 
him, Ambo. Thank you for that.’’ She 
mused a moment. ‘I suppose it’s absurd 
to think he looks like Jimmy? But to me 
he does. I’m going to adopt him, Ambo. 
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You see’”’—her smile was wistful—‘‘I am 
going to have a baby of my own, after all.” 

“T’d thought of adopting him myself,” 
I babbled; ‘“‘but of course ——” 

“Of course,” said Susan. 

In so many subtle ways she had made it 
clear to me. I had disappointed her, 
revealed a blindness, a weakness she would 
never be able to forget. In my hotel room 
that night I faced it out and accepted my 
punishment as just. Just—but terrible. 
There is nothing in life so terrible as to 
know oneself utterly and finally, alone. 


XXXIN 


N THE night of the eighth of Mareh 

the Gothas, so long expected, returned; 
to be met this time by a persistent barrage 
fire from massed 75’s, which proved, how- 
ever, little more than the good beginnings 
of a really competent defense. Many 
bombs fell within the fortifications, and we 
who dwelt there needed no other proof that 
the problem of the defense of Paris against 
air raids had not yet successfully been 
solved. 

There were thickening rumors, too, of an 
imminent German attack in force. Things 
were not going well at the Front. It was 
common gossip that there was division 
among the Allies; the British and French 
commands were pulling at cross purposes; 
Italy seemed impotent, Russia had col- 
lapsed, the Americans were unknown fac- 
tors and slow to arrive. It began to seem 
possible—to the disaffected or naturally 
pessimistic, more than possible—that the 
Prussian mountebank might make good 
his anachronistic boast to wear down and 
conquer the world. 

Even the weather seemed to fight for his 
pinchbeck empire; it was continuously dry, 
and for the season in Northern France 
extraordinarily clear. By its painful con- 
trast with our common anxieties the un- 
seasonable beauty of those March days and 
nights weighted as if with lead the sense of 
threat, of impending calamity, that pressed 
upon us and chilled us and made desperate 
our hearts. 

I saw Susan daily. She did not avoid me 
and was never unkind, but I felt that she 
took little comfort or pleasure from my 
society. Mona Leslie, rather huffed than 
chastened, I fear, by Susan’s quiet aloof- 
ness, had returned to her duties at Dunkirk. 
I was glad to have her go, to be rid of the 
embarrassment of her explanations and 
counsel—toberid, aboveall, ofthe pointedly 
sympathetic and pitying pressure of her 
hand. Except for a slight limp Susan now 
got about freely and was busily engaged 
with our Red Cross directors on plans for a 
nursing home for the children of repatriated 
refugees—a home where these little victims 
of frightfulness and malnutrition could be 
built up again into happy soundness of 
body and mind, into the vigorous life stuff 
needed for the future of France and of the 
world. A too medieval chateau at ——, in 
Provence, had been offered, and plans for 
its immediate alteration and modernization 
were being drawn. 

The whole thing, from the first, had been 
Susan’s idea, and she was to have charge 
of it all—once the required plant was 
ready—as became its creator. But indeed, 
in the interim, she had simply taken charge 
of our Red Cross architects and buyers and 
builders and engineers, and was sweeping 
things forward with a tactful but exceed- 
ingly high hand. She meant that the 
interim should be, if possible, brief. 

‘“‘T want results,” said Susan; “we can 
discuss the rules we’ve broken afterward. 
The children are fading out now, and some 
of them will be dead or hopelessly withered 
before we can aid them. Let’s get some 
kind of home and get it running; with a 
couple of good doctors, an orthopedist, a 
dental expert and the right nurses—and 
I’ll pick them, please!—we can make out 
somehow most anywhere.” 

There was no standing against her. It 
was presently plain to all of us in the Paris 
headquarters that this nursing home was 
to be put through in record time, Germans 
or no Germans, and no matter who fell by 
the wayside! And in spite of my natural 
anxiety I was soon convinced that whoever 


fell it would not be Susan—not at least till. 


the clear flame of her spirit had burned out 
the oil of her energy to its last granted 
drop. 

In the rare intervals of these labors she 
was arranging for the legal adoption of 
James Aulard Kane. No step of this kind 
is easily arranged in bureaucratic France. 
It is a difficult land to be legally born in or 
married in or to die in—if one wishes to do 


these things, at least, with a certe 
cency, en régle. 

Susan complained to me of this, wif 
scornful, as we left the Red Cross 
quarters together on the evening of | 
eleventh, and started toward h 
down the dusky colonnade of the 
Rivoli. 

.“T’m worn out with them all!” 
exclaimed. ‘‘All I want is to take 
Jimmy’s baby, and you’d think © 
plotting to upset the government. 
too, if some of these French officials 
presently exhibit more common 
It ought to be upset—and simplified 
wish I lived in a woman’s republi 
Things would happen there, eve 
were wrong! No woman has 
enough to be bureaucratic.” 

“True,” I chimed; ‘‘and you 
about men, all round. We’re ho 
competents at statecraft and sue 


bat, Susan, or talked nonsense, 
and years. Come on, dear! Let’ 
perfectly shameless bat to-night a 
the consequences! What do you 
“T say—damn the consequences, 
Let’s! Why, I’d forgotten there 
a thing as a bat left in the world!” 
“But there is! Look—there’s 
taxi to begin on!” 
I hailed it; I even secured it; ¢ 
were presently clanking and grind 
our way—in what must have bi 
authentic relic from the First Battl 
Marne—toward the one restaur 
Paris. Unto each man, native or ali 
who knows his Paris, God grants but 
though it is never the same. Well, I 
no secret about it; my passion is 
openly proclaimed. For me the 
taurant in Paris is Lapérouse; I a 
past discussing the claims of rivals. I 
simply and finally—Lapérouse. iq 
We descended before an ancient 
building on the Quai des Grands-Au 
passed through a cramped doorway 
tiny ill-lit foyer, climbed a steep 
stairs, and were presently installe 
corner of the small corner dining 
with our backs neighborly against th 
In this room there happened tha’ 
be but one other diner, a small, I 
bullet-headed civilian with promi 
ing eyes, a man of uncertain age, bu 
ing fifty at a guess. We paid little att 
to him at first, though it soon | 
evident to us that he was enjoying a Pa 
gruelian banquet in lonely state, 
ately gorging himself with the richest 
most incongruously varied food 
boissons, he had always before 
bottles, one of Chateau Yquem 
Fine Champagne, and he alternate 
of thick yellow sweetness wit 
neat brandy. Neither seemed to 
upon him any perceptible effect, 
emitted from time to time moist, 
snufflings of fleshly satisfaction. RB 
disgusting little man, we decided 


remained an indifferent matter; 
one esthetic flaw in her oth 
delicately organized being. In 
every effort on my part to ed 
palate, five or six nibbles at aln 
thing edible remains her idea 
quet—provided the incidental 
sufficiently companionable or s' 
That night, however, do what we \ 
our talk together was neither preci 
one nor the other. We both, rather di 
ately, I think, made a supreme efit 
approximate the free affecticnate ¢l 
of old days; but such things ne 
premeditation, and there were 
the table with us. It would no 
“Oh, what’s the use, Ambo 
finally exclaimed with a weary S$! 
can’t do it this way! Sister’s 
Jeanne-Marie—as close to me 
seen her and known her always; 2 
Phil. But Jimmy’s here mos 
There’s no use pretending we're! 
when we’re not. You and IJ aren’ 
forgetting, Ambo. We'll never f 
“No, dear; we’ll never forge 
“‘Let’s remember, then,” sale 
‘*remember all we can.” 


mused together than conve 
straint slipped from us, as th 
(Concluded on Page 1 


\(Conctuded from Page 138) 

ed came back to us, warm and near 
ing in our thoughts of them. No 
false sentiment, of sorrow willfully 
d, marred these memories. Trying 
uppy we had failed; now, strangely, 
e near to joy. : 
haven’t lost them!” exclaimed 
“Not any part of them; we never 


y haven’t lost us, then?” 
"—she pondered it—‘‘they haven’t 
1 mean it, Susan—literally? You 
they still live—out there?” 

A you?” 

yn’t know.” 

tr Ambo,” murmured Susan; then, 
_ quick dancing gleam: “But as 
oa” dear, you can just take it 
e 


epoke of him as if present beside her. 
e2e fell between us and deepened. 
«small bullet-headed man had just 
's extravagant bill, distributed his 
» and was about to depart. He was 
aelped into a sumptuous overcoat 
‘deep collar of what I took to be 
is Russian sables. There was nothing 
s Ticiously tended leave-taking to stir 
nrest; my eyes rested on him idly for 
rent, that was all. The head waiter, 
uier waiters and a solemn little but- 
; ilowed him out to the stair head 
very expression of gratitude and 
Passing from sight he passed from 
ghts, leaving with me only a vague 
id repulsion that barely outlasted his 
rire. 
‘you know what I think Phil has 
? Susan was asking. 
2” The name had startled me 
attention. 
velieve he’s made himself one of 
n-the peasants, I mean—in some re- 
e, irty, half-starved Russian village.” 
Wy? That’s an odd fancy, dear. And 
sn’ much like him. Phil’s too clear- 
le orstiff-headed, forsuchmysticism.” 
v little you really know him then,” 
rolied. ‘‘He’s been steering since 
, feel, toward some great final re- 
izion. I believe he’s made it now. 
llee, Ambo. Some day we’ll hear of a 
phet, away there in the east— 
' ll our living dreams come from! 
‘I} Vishnu-land what Avatar?’” I 
smiling sadly enough; and Susan’s 
e yistfully echoed mine, even while 
led a warning finger at me. 
+ you of little faith!”’ she said quite 


4 
erad barely stepped out from the 
0\ doorway of the restaurant into a 
0| moon-saturated mist, a low-lying 
hheity that left the upper air lanes 
clear, when the sirens were wailing 
nom every quarter of the city. 
Tly’re coming early to-night!’’ I 
ied. “Well, that ends all hope for a 
hne! We must find an abri.” 

isense! We'll walk quietly back 
g ieriver. Unless’’—she teased me— 
u tally are afraid, Ambo?” 
tuxed her arm firmly into mine. ‘‘So 
w’t stumble, Mlle. la Réformée!” 
1 it is a nuisance to be lame!” she 
sid: ‘‘I do envy you your two good 
, 1. le Capitaine.” 
e ade our way slowly along the em- 
nt,{passing the Pont des Arts, and 


} Sidowy lovers paced on before us, 
together, oblivious of the long, eerie 
al fall of the sirens; every twenty 
i so they stopped, as by a common 
jullon, and were momentarily lost to 
€ ia passionate embrace. 
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Neither Susan nor I spoke of these lovers, 
who turned aside to pass under the black 
arches of the Institute into the Rue de 
Seine. 

As we neared the Pont du Carrousel the 
barrage began, at first distant and muffled— 
the outer guns; then suddenly and grimly 
nearer. An incessant twinkle of tiny star- 
white points—the bursts of high-explosive 
shells—drifted toward us from the north. 
So light was the mist it did not obscure 
them; it barely dimmed the moon. 

“Hold on!” I said, checking Susan; 
“this is something new! They’re firing 
to-night straight across Paris.” The glitter 
of star points seemed in a moment to fill all 
the northern sky; the noise of the barrage 
trebled, trebled again. ‘ 

“Why, it’s drum fire!” cried Susan, ‘‘Oh, 
how beautiful!” 

“Yes: but we'll get on faster all the 
same! I’ll help you! Come!” ’ 

I put my arm firmly about her waist and 
almost lifted her along with me. By the 
time we had reached the Pont Royal the 
high-explosive bursts were directly over us; 
the air rocked with them. I detected, too, at 
intervals another, more ominous, sound— 
that deep pulsing growl which no one 
having once heard it could ever mistake. 

‘“‘Gothas,” I growled back at them, ‘fly- 
ing low. They’ve ducked under the guns!” 

And instantly I swung Susan across the 
open quai to the left and plunged with her 
up an inky defile, the Rue du Bac. 

“Where are you taking me?” she de- 
manded, half breathless, dragging against 
my arm. 

“To the first available abri,” I cried at 
her under the sky’s reckless tumult. “Don’t 
stop to argue about it!” 

But she halted me right by the corner of 
the Rue de Lille. ‘‘If it’s going to be a bad 
raid, Ambo, I must get to Jimmy’s baby— 
I must!” 

“Tmpossible! It’s at least two miles— 
and this isn’t going to be a picnic, Susan! 
You’re coming with me!” I tightened my 
arm about her; every instant now I ex- 
pected the shattering climax of the bombs. 

Then, just as we crossed the Rue de 
Lille, something halted me in my turn. 
About a hundred yards to my right, down 
toward the Gare D’Orsay, and from the 
very] middle of the black street chasm, a 
keen bladelike ray of light flashed once and 
again—sharp, vertical rapier thrusts— 
straight up through the thin mist veil into 
the treacherous sky. Followed, doubtless 
from a darkened upper window, a woman’s 
frantic shriek: “‘Hspion—espion!”’ 

Pistol shots next—and rough cries—and 
a pounding charge of feet. Right into my 
arms he floundered, and I tackled him and 
fell with him to the cobbles and fought him 
there blindly, feeling for his throat. This 
lasted but a moment. Gendarmes tore us 
apart in a brief crossing flash of electric 
torches—and I caught just one glimpse of 
a bare bullet head, of a bloated discolored 
face, of prominent staring eyes, maddened 
byfear. There could benomistake. It was 
our little man of the Pantagruelian ban- 
quet. We had watched him eating his last 
fabulous meal—his farewell to Egypt. 

And that is all I just then clearly remem- 
ber. I am told that nine bombs fell in a 
sweeping circle throughout this district; 
one of them in the very courtyard of the 
War Office; one of them—of 300 kilos— 
perhaps a square from where we stood. 
There was a rush past of hurtling frag- 
ments—glass, chimney tiles, chips of 
masonry, que sais-je?—and even this I re- 
port only,sbecause I have been credibly so 
informed. i 

What next I experienced was pain, un- 
localized at first, yet somehow damnably 
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concentrated: pure white-hot essence of 
pain. And through the stiff hell of it I was 
and was not aware of someone—some one— 
some one—murmuring love and pity and 
mortal anguish. 

““Ambo—you wouldn’t leave me—not 
you. Not you, Ambo—not alone.” 

The pain dimmed off from me in an 
ebbing dull-red wave; great coils of pal- 
pable darkness swirled down upon me to 
smother me; I struggled to rise from be- 
neath them—fling them off. From an 
infinite distance a woman’s cry threaded 
through them likeaneedlethrough mufflings 
of wool, and pricked me to an instant, a 
single instant, of clear consciousness. I 
opened my eyes on Susan’s; I strove to 
answer them, tell her I understood. Susan 
says that I did answer them—that I even 
smiled. But I can feel back now only to a 
vast sinking away, depth under depth 
under depth, down—down—down—down. 


xL 


HE rest, however, I thank God, is not 

yet silence, though it is high time to 
make an end of this long and all too faulty 
record. 

They did various things to me at the 
hospital from time to time; they removed 
hard substances from me that were dis- 
tinctly out of place in my interior; they 
also removed certain portions of my authen- 
tic anatomy—three fingers of my left hand, 
among others, and my left leg to the knee. 
This was not in itself agreeable and I shall 
always regret their loss; yet those weeks of 
progressive operation and tardy recupera- 
tion were, up to that period, the happiest, 
the most fulfilled weeks of my life. And 
surely egotism can go no farther! For these 
weeks of my triumphant happiness were 
altogether the darkest, saddest, cruelest 
weeks of the war. In a world without 
light my heart sang in my breast, sang 
hallelujahs and would not be cast down. 
Susan loved me—me—had always loved 
me! Rheims soon might fall, Amiens might 
fall, the channel ports, Paris, London, the 
Seven Seas—the world! What did it mat- 
ter! Susan loved me—loved me! 

And even now— though Susan is ashamed 
for me that I can say it—though I feel that 
I ought to be ashamed that I can say it— 
though I wonder that I am not—though I 
try to be—well, I am not ashamed! 


Final Note, by Susan—insisted upon: 
“But all the same, secretly, he is ashamed. 
For there’s nobody in the world like Ambo, 
whether for dearness or general absurdity. 
Why shouldn’t he have been a little happy, 
if he could manage it, throughout those 
interminable weeks of physical pain? He 
suffered day and night, preferring not to 
be kept under morphine too constantly. 
I won’t say he was a hero; he was, but 
there’s nothing to be puffed up about nowa- 
days in that. If the war has proved any- 
thing it is that in nearly every man, when 
his particular form of zero hour sounds for 
him, some kind of a self-despising hero is 
waiting and ready to act or endure or be 
broken and cast away. We all know that 
now. It’s the corner stone for a possible 
Utopia; no, it’s more than that—it’s the 
whole foundation. But I didn’t mean to 
say so when I started this note. 

“All I meant to say was that you must 
never take Ambo aw pied de la lettre. I’m 
not in the least as he’s hymned me—but 
that, surely, you’ve guessed between the 
lines. What is much more important is 
that he’s not in the least as he has painted 
himself. But unless I were to rewrite his 
whole book for him—which wouldn’t be 
tactful in an otherwise spoiled and con- 
tented wife—I could never make this clear 
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or do my strange, too sensitive man the full 
justice he deserves. He’s—oh, but what’s 
the use! There isn’t anybody in the world 
like Ambo.” 


More than a year has already passed 
since those dark-bright days, the spring of 
1918. Down here in quiet silvery Provence, 
at our nursing home for children—I call it 
ours—the last of the cherry blossoms are 
falling now in our walled orchard close. As 
I write, James Aulard Kane sits—none too 
steadily—among a snow of petals and 
sweeps them together in miniature drifts 
with two very grubby little hands. Heisa 
likely infant and knows definitely what he 
wants from life, which is mostly food. He 
talks nothing but French—that is, he emits 
the usual baby grunts and snortings in a 
funny harsh accent caught from his Mar- 
seillaise nurse. Susan is far too busy to 
improve this accent as she would like to do: 
perhaps it would be simpler to say that she 
is far too busy. She is the queen bee of this 
country hive; and I—I am a harmless 
enough drone. They let me dawdle about 
here and do this and that; but the sun 
grows more powerful daily and I sleep a 
good deal now through the warmer hours. 
I am haunted by fewer mysterious twinges, 
here and there, when I sleep. 

Meanwhile the world caldron bubbles, 
and the bubbles keep bursting, and I read 
of their bursting and shake my head. 
When a man begins shaking his head over 
the news of the day he is done for; a back 
number. 

Susan never shakes her head; and it’s 
rather hard on her, I think, to be the wife 
of aback number. But she’s far too thought- 
ful of me ever to seem to mind. 

Only yesterday I quoted some lines to 
her from Coventry Patmore. Susan doesn’t 
like Coventry Patmore; the mystical un- 
known Eros he celebrates strikes her as— 
well, perhaps I had better not go into that. 
But the lines I quoted—they had been 
much in my mind lately—were these: 


For want of me the world’s course will not 


fail; 
When all tts work is done the lie shall rot; 
The truth is great and shall prevail 
When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


“Stuff! We do care!” said Susan. “‘And 
it won’t prevail, either, unless we make it. 
Who’s working harder than you to make it 
prevail, I should like to know!” 

You see how she includes me. So this 
book is my poor tribute to her thoughtful- 
ness, this Book of Susan. 

But sometimes I sit and wonder. Shall 
we ever, I wonder, go back to my ancestral 
mansion on Hillhouse Avenue and quietly 
settle down there to the old securities, the 
old slightly disdainful calm? I doubt it. 
Tumps, ancient valetudinarian, softened 
by age; Togo, rheumatic, but steeped in 
his deeply racial, his Oriental indifferent- 
ism—they are the inheritors of that august 
tradition, and they become it worthily. 
For them it exists and is enough; for us it 
is shattered. Phil, a later Waring, is lost in 
Russia. Jimmy is gone. But Susan will do, 
I know, more than one woman’s part to 
help in creating a more livable world for his 
son, and I shall gain some little strength 
for that coming labor, spending it as I can. 
It will be an interesting world for those who 
survive; a dusk chaos just paling eastward. 
I shall hardly see even the beginnings of 
dawn. But—with Susan beside me—I shall 
have lived. 

Farewell, then, Hillhouse Avenue. Make 
way for Birch Street! 


(THE END) 
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HESE well-known cars, products of America’s foremost man- 

ufacturers, have adopted Firestones as either standard or 
optional equipment. Limited space permits us to show only 40 of 
the 73 passenger cars so equipped. 


There is a broadcast awakening of car owners to the dominant 
position Firestone is taking in tire values. From the big cord with 
its extra heavy tread to the 32-inch molded fabric tire, the product 
of Firestone men is giving most miles of use for every dollar of cost. 


Back of all this is the Firestone Organization —the community 
of tire builders, home owners and holders of common stock in the 
company, working toward their own personal and material better- 
ment to hold you permanently as a Firestone customer by giving 
you greater tire value for your money. Buy Firestones. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere. 


antly she was animated. “‘I’m crazy 
jit! I love it better than anything in 
wrid. I’ve just been waiting for some- 
ride with me.” ; 

Nburne swung the subject round a 
. He wasn’t partial to riding. “‘And 
ce to dance?” 

o doesn’t?” 

} was common ground, and he took 
so put an immediate mortgage on it. 
. tracted for all the Thursday waltzes; 
yen he said good night to her he re- 
41 that the interval would seem end- 
i him, and he meant it. He occupied 
1 derable part of that interval in use- 
s2culation about her; and some of his 
hilariously accused him of cradle 
4 


‘ia friendly foursome. 

Ih playing at eight,” he said, ‘‘and I 
hito get about four. It makes me feel 
‘war profiteer. And I’d rather have 
hot in France than ——”’ He stopped 
di for it was evident that he had 
eld her. “‘I hate to have too easy a 
e| he finished lamely. 

higave a tremulous breath, and didn’t 
him for a moment. Sherburne, re- 
iz his speech to himself, fancied that 
2s the one man had gone overseas and 
siying there. Or it might have been a 
e of hers. It might have been her 
fr, and it might have been as long as 
gears ago. That would explain why 
Warren still wore black; and why 
ot didn’t need to. 

uu might ease your conscience very 
though, Mr. Sherburne.” 

u might give your ninety dollars to 
t- Cheatham. He knows where there 
hor people. There’s a subscription 
dor something or other on the bulletin 


9? 


h'burne raised his eyebrows. 


Aver I worked like a dog for eighteen 
Ht if you don’t think you earned it?” 
hiburne laughed. ‘‘ Would you give it 
yf you were in my place?” 

Pertainly would.” 

pu wouldn’t if you’d played cutthroat 
long as I have.” 

pu couldn’t say that if you knew 
1p as well as you do golf.” 

nburne vacillated. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, 
llive Cheatham half of it, and tell him 
o’ responsible.” 

n ors the orchestra was playing for the 
aiea dance, but Sherburne bowed him- 
way, so as to avoid the necessity of 
oning either 
oome-steps. He 
Ss iscinated by 
10 t, and he was 
fig about her 


stent 


red, and al- 
a; she was on his 
ok for an active 
ng. 
Chir first waltz 
eler was super- 
iv and when it 
s nished Sher- 
rr took her to 
ol| nthe veranda 
-h nobody could 
yly him and de- 
nia share of the 
9g.m. During 
*s ollshebecame 


7 hat did you do 
thwar?” she in- 


i!” She was 
kig at him from 
d| her heavy 
her voice 
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was oddly suppressed. Sherburne hastened 
to pile up humor. : 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t fight with the 
great General Pershing; I fought with the 
great General Staff. I was where the bul- 
lets were thickest—that was when I was 
doing estimates. Congressional investiga- 
tions were bursting all round me. For 
three solid months I lay intrenched in front 
of a supply depot trying to get rid of re- 
sponsibility for a glass desk pad. Anybody 
could have a job at headquarters, but I was 
attached to hindquarters. Verdun was 
child’s play.” : F 

“What were you doing in Washington, 
Mr. Sherburne?” 

It so happened that this was Sherburne’s 
greatest cross, and that he seldom per- 
mitted himself to be serious about it. His 
morale was better when he took it as grim 
humor. ; 

“You see,” he said shortly, “I was inter- 
ested in flying. I was learning to fly at 
Essington Field, near Philadelphia, before 
we got into the war. I hadn’t had quite 
enough training, though, so when I went 
into service I had to go to a government 
field. I got canned.” 

“*C-canned?”’ ; 

Sherburne was trying so hard to be flip- 
pant that he went further into revelations 
than he intended. 

“There was a riot at mess one night. 
Just fun, of course. We acted like a lot of 
kids anyway. I buttered a fellow’s nose 
for him, and it started a real fight. I 
needed about three more hours to get my 
wings. And we needed pilots like the very 
devil. But they fired me. Rather a joke, 
isn’t it? The Army preferred a pat of 
butter to a pilot. Oh, well, I suppose you 
have to keep up the discipline. I got com- 
missioned captain, later, for administration 
duty in Washington. They needed desk 
soldiers, and my field record didn’t count 
against me. A friend in there told me to 
come in, and when the fuss had blown over 
I could be sent back to get my wings, and 
I’d be a captain instead of a shavetail— 
second lieutenant. And go overseas with a 
squadron.’ He waved his hand. ‘And I 
believed him. All I ever fought in was the 
Battle of Washington. I stayed there until 
the war ended. They never let me out.” 

“So you were in the air service all the 
time?” 

Sherburne coughed. “Officially, yes.” 

“But—but not actually?” Her tone 
was the least bit strained. 

Sherburne was puzzled. ‘“‘Well—yes, 
actually. Air service; or hot-air service. 
Yes, I was there all the time.” 

They went a score of steps in silence. 
“I’m sorry for you,”’ she said, and her tone 
was again normal. 


“To tell the truth,’”’ said Sherburne con- 
fidentially, “I’m a little sorry for myself 
every time I remember it. I think they’re 
working on a fox trot. Wouldn’t you like 
to. try itt: 

He had discovered, and was appreciably 
encouraged by the discovery, that her eyes 
hadn’t the slightest trace of mourning in 
them while she danced. At least he could 
insure her a respite for the evening; and he 
did it, but it cost him some pointed criti- 
cism on the part of the regulars. They said 
that Sherburne was making a fool of himself. 


It was characteristic of Sherburne to at- 
tempt to set up a monopoly, but he couldn’t 
have done it unaided. He took it, then, as 
a fortuitous accident that Amoret, though 
not personally shy, was thoroughly unen- 
thusiastic about meeting people—espe- 
cially men—or frequenting the clubhouse or 
reposing in the lobby at odd hours. In the 
course of time, however, he found this 
accident somewhat of a limitation as well. 

His vanity prevented him from riding 
with her, for he didn’t care to do anything 
unless he did it well; and his Ego prevented 
him from playing golf with her, so that for 
daylight diversion there remained little else 
but walking. And it takes a very relentless 
walker to get any physical ecstasy out of a 
sand-clay road. 

Yet Sherburne was anxious to distract 
her, and his anxiety included—to his own 
astonishment—her mother. To his further 
and greater astonishment her mother was 
pleased, but not receptive. For herself, she 
wanted to be quite alone. She was avery re- 
lentless walker indeed, and Sherburne was 
a dear boy to be so thoughtful, but she 
honestly preferred to be alone. And she 
would never cease to appreciate how like a 
brother he was protecting Amoret. 

Sherburne’s heart had started to break 
through its crust of selfishness; and the 
reason for it was simply the difficulty of 
conquest. The world had been too easy and 
too care-free for him. 

“*T’ve felt sometimes,” he said with awk- 
ward good intent, “‘that I’m only taking 
the place of somebody else. I’m happy to 
do it, Mrs. Warren.” 

She looked down. “That’s true, Mr. 
Sherburne. You are.” 

Sherburne wasn’t offended to be a sub- 
stitute; he was thinking only of Amoret. 

“You can trust me to take care of her, 
then.” 

“T could anyway,” she said. 

He took Amoret to watch the trap shoot- 
ing, and she enjoyed it until she had seen 
the hundredth target drift away in frag- 
ments, and after that she was politely 
bored. He took her to the Jockey Club 
races, and her excitement was a joy to him, 
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but the races came no oftener than once a 
week. And Sherburne recognized that 
their friendship couldn’t expand without 
community of purpose, and that it wasn’t 
sufficient to sit with her as a spectator. 
Pinehurst is essentially British in one re- 
gard—everyone is active, and few are con- 
tent to be the gallery. Amoret was alive’ 
with energy and she chafed at indolence. 
If he valued her good opinion of him he 
must share with her the activities which 
would invigorate and divert them both. 

And already he valued her good opinion 
of him at the price of some of his own com- 
placency. He was obsessed by her sorrow; 
he wanted to hear all about it; he wanted 
to comfort her. She had never mentioned 
it, and delicacy forbade that he should 
mention it yet; but her mother had given 
him the clew, and Sherburne was ready to 
become the best imaginable substitute. 

Not one of his prophet friends was wise 
enough to perceive the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. His devotion to Amoret passed 
as merely a novel form of his ancient selfish- 
ness; and even his gradual development 
of consideration for his older friends was 
called a subterfuge. No one apparently 
realized that when Sherburne had once 
experienced the thrill of human sympathy 
the thrill applied not only to the girl who 
inspired it but also to the remainder of the 
universe. He was unselfish now because he 
had no leisure to think of himself, and be- 
cause he lived through his days on a fresh 
standard—the standard of Amoret’s ap- 
proval. He even gave up his monopoly of 
dance nights, so that Amoret might dis- 
cover if there were anyone she liked better. 
His friends opined, of course, that he was 
tired of her. 

It was toward the end of the fifth week 
that he burned his bridges, knowing in ad- 
vance the type of publicity he might expect. 

“T want you to play golf with me to- 
morrow,” he said, and his tone was solemn, 
because it was a memorable occasion. He 
had spent a sleepless night in anticipation 
of it, and in anticipation of what his friends, 
especially his feminine friends, would say. 

Amoretshook her head. ‘‘Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

““You’re too good,” she protested, ‘“‘and 
I’m atrocious. I wouldn’t dream of it.’ 

To his eminent chagrin he had to tease 
her. No man can change his spots over- 
night, and when Sherburne paid her the 
highest compliment in his possession he 
wanted her to be overcome by the distin- 
guished honor. He had asked her deliber- 
ately, but he wanted credit. And she 
behaved as though it were of no deeper sig- 
nificance than an invitation to take a walk. 

Eventually she yielded, and when’ they 
went out together there was consternation 
on the loggia, and 
all the prophets 
gasped, and one of 
them finally man- 
aged: “‘Well, I told 
you so!” 

She had an- 
nounced that her 
golf was atrocious, 
and anyone but 
Sherburne would 
have added a fervent 
confirmation. She 
took a gallant nine 
for the first hole and 
a lucky eleven for 
the next; but Sher- 
burnewouldn’t have 
been disturbed if 
she hadtaken thirty. 
He loved to watch 
her. She was in 
three different pits 
on the fourth hole, 
and used a futile 
niblick until she 
completely forgot 
the arithmetic, but 
Sherburne would 
cheerfully have 
waited for her all the 
morning. Her 
slender figure still 
had grace, no matter 
how she played her 
shots, and her 
flushed concentra- 
tion was adorable. 
Her hair was unruly 

(Continued on 
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Advantages of Buying from 
Timesco Dealers 


HEN one’s needs are supplied in 
an intelligent and pleasing manner, 
and he has the knowledge that he 


has paid no more than he should for what 
he needs, he becomes an asset to those who 
thus serve him. 


This simple business philosophy is the corner- 
stone upon which this great world-wide busi- 
ness has been built. 


With it all goes the purchase power given to 
the largest distributors of automobile acces- 
sories in the world. 


It has been extended now to where motorists 
in most every civilized country in the world 
can participate in its economies through 
Timesco Dealers. 


Thirty-three completely stocked distributing 
branches are supplying Timesco Dealers every- 
where. All are responsible and operating 
under the policy of the Times Square Auto 
Supply Company. 

Every Timesco Dealer is under bond to sell 
standard merchandise; to guarantee each 


and every article sold (electrical goods, tires 
and tubes are sold under a special guarantee); 
to charge no more than we do in our own re- 
tail branches, or any other Timesco Dealer; 
to cheerfully refund money on any purchase 
that is not satisfactory; to give a kind of 
service that will convert every purchaser into 
a permanent Timesco customer. 


The Timesco Dealer in your community will 
be found to deserve your confidence, not only 
in respect to the intelligent manner in which 
he serves you, but you will pay no more than 
you should for what you need. 


We will cheerfully send you our complete 
catalog of automobile accessories without 
charge, where you will find many suggestions 
for comfort as well as the necessities for the 
well-being of your car. A postal will bring 
it to you. 


This catalog fully illustrates each article and 
quotes the same fair price at which you can 
purchase from any Timesco Dealer. 
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ERVICE is the uppermost demand to- 
day in commercial life. When given 
courteously and economically, and with 

assurance of a square deal, it becomes the 
strongest of business forces. 


Hundreds of Timesco Dealers are operating on 
this thought, and delivering this kind of serv- 
ice, by reason of their affiliation with us. 


to every city, town and village throughout 
the country, and will therefore be glad to 
consider the application of any dealer, large or 
: | small, who can furnish satisfactory references, 
| and who conducts his business on the sound 
principle of square dealing. 


| We are desirous of extending this same service 
| 
| 
| 


If you are selected as a Timesco Dealer, you 
will become one of this organization and par- 
ticipate in all of its advantages. Your source 


buyers of automobile accessories in the world, 
operating 33 fully stocked distributing 
branches. One of these will be found con- 
veniently located for quick service to you. 


You will be supplied with standard accessories 
with a money-back guarantee. 
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Timesco Dealer 


of supply will be the resources of the largest. 
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We print your own catalog of standard acces- 
sories free for distribution to auto owners. 


Our national and local advertising, dealer 
helps, window trims and catalogs will help 
you sell what you have bought. 


The Timesco Sign—‘‘The sign of dependable 
auto accessories’’—is fast becoming a mark 
of distinction for any dealer who has it over 
his door. 


Timesco Dealers everywhere are selling at the 
same standard price and under the same 
conditions. A standardization of price 
and quality, and the delivery of a 
courteous square deal service, are 
the business-building forces be- 
hind us and all Timesco Dealers. 


Times Square Auto 
Supply Co. 
Broadway, at 56th Street, 
New York City 

Gentlemen :— 

Please send Timesco applica- 
tion blank, and full information 
on how to become a Timesco Dealer. 


We will gladly send you 
our application blank and 
full information on 
how to become a 
Timesco Dealer. 
Fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


Name 


Street 


_ WORLD'S LARGES 


| 


Distributing Branches 


rcersh tee se arpe re) 's Cor. Wells and 2nd Sts. 
1229 Hennepin Ave. 


EY An Tite oi gett iit aiaad a Broad near Market St. Executive Offices: StCAraul. ie ee wean 118 West 6th St. 
Panelists Broad and Vine Sts. Sioux City ... . .N. W. Cor. 6th and Nebraska Sts, 
Etseninghevaneser he Se ON... 414 Wood St, Broadway at 56th Street GlGdO ete tain) he betes 804 Madison Ave. 
PROVIGORCE ik ss ye Fountain and Aborn Sts. SRMlao@e cae ERIS. 1i tet tc tal d's 213 E. Boston St. 
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~ speaking of 
ham and eggs” 


“Jim, when I think of real value I think of 
two things—ham-and-eggs, and Cinco cigars. 
Look round this dining car and you'll see a 
lot of other plates bearing evidence of the 
same kind of wisdom. And when you go 
into the smoking car you'll see the Cinco 
side of my philosophy. 

“T see people flounder round for ten min- 
utes over the menu and then order ham-and- 
eggs. And I’ve noticed when a seasoned 
smoker stands up to a 20-foot cigar case, 
and gets lost in confusion of brands, he 
finally calls for Cinco. 

“We Americans are getting more natural 
every day. We are good spenders. But 
when we want a combination that gives us 
the necessary calories that the food experts 
talk about, we find more of them by instinct 
in ham-and-eggs than in anything else. And 
when it comes to a real meritorious cigar at 
a reasonable price, our ham-and-eggs com- 
mon sense says ‘Cinco.’ 

“Cinco is the most popular cigar in America 
—and it deserves to be. It’s the result of 
70 years of experience in the hands of a 
single family, and these men have always 
given value plus. . 
“For real value and a mild smoke you can’t 
beat the old rule— 


OTTO EISENLOHR 
& BROS., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


Copyright, Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., 1919 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
in the wind; her eyes were brilliant with re- 
solve; her cheeks were never so vivid as 
now. Ashe gazed at her he felt the triumph 
of his achievement. 

“Fourteen, Mr. Sherburne! Aren’t I 
awful!” : 

“You’re wonderful,” said Sherburne. 

She laughed and brushed the hair out of 
her eyes. 

“How many are you for four holes?” 

“T haven’t counted,” said Sherburne, 
and then he looked blank. He hadn’t 
counted his strokes, but what chiefly amazed 
him was that he couldn’t recall them or 
visualize them. He had no recollection of 
having played at all. The phenomenon 
floored him. = 

He whipped his brain in an attempt to 
picture those last four holes. He could re- 
member only his mental pictures of Amoret; 
and he wasn’t interested in anything less 
worthy of remembrance. 

There was a slow foursome ahead and no 
one behind, so that they rested a while on 
the bench at the fifth tee. The caddies were 
loitering far out of earshot. Amoret looked 
up at him sidewise. 

“Don’t think I don’t appreciate this,” 
she said softly. : 

“‘ Appreciate what?” he demanded with 
a great show of innocence. 

She was prodding the turf with her 
driver. 

“‘Somebody told me this morning, when 
J said I was going out with you, what you 
told one of the girls last season.” 

‘“What was that, please?” 

“Why, you said that you’d played golf 
for twelve years, but you’d never played 
with a woman yet, and God willing, you 
never would.” 

Sherburne winced. He hadn’t expected 
the quotation to be so accurate. “All of us 
change our minds sometimes.” 

“‘T know, but this must be simply torture 
for you.’ 

“Torture! Well, hardly.” 

“I’m doing the best I can. Honestly. 
Didn’t I warn you?” 

Sherburne ventured to touch her hand, 
and to retreat so swiftly that she had no 
time to rebuke him. 

“‘T’ll tell you what a torture it is: I wish 
you’d come out again to-morrow. You’d 
make a golfer if you had a little more con- 
fidence and practiced up a bit. I think I 
can help you. Id like to.” 

“Truly? After the way you’ve always 
talked about playing golf with women.” 
There was no doubt now that she recog- 
nized the compliment, but Sherburne hay- 
ing got his reward was illogically humble. 

“T certainly should. Of course I’d have 
to be paid.” 

She gave him the corner of a smile. 

“Would you? I’m afraid I’m very poor 
just now. Are you so terribly expensive? 
And wouldn’t that make you a profes- 
sional?” 

“You can pay me,” he said, “without 
the least trouble. I just wish you’d let me 
call you Amoret.” 

She was silent for so long a time that 
Sherburne began to be apprehensive. At 
length, however, she raised her eyes. 

“T wish you would,” she said. 

And if anyone had been following them 
and scoring for Sherburne the world would 
have heard that a state champion went out 
in precisely fifty-one strokes, and some- 
times played brassy shots with a pitching 
mashie without the slightest knowledge of 
his error. And having won the privilege of 
calling her Amoret he was far too nervous 
to think of doing it. 

They capitulated to bogey at the ninth, 
and walked back to the club, cross country. 
He had never seen her so spontaneous and 
so happy. 

“Do you know,” he burst out, “I simply 
can’t get over the notion that I’ve met you 
somewhere before. I told you that the day 
I met you. I can’t set a time or a place, but 
I’ve either seen you or somebody that’s 
enough like you to be your sister. Where- 
abouts in New York do you live—Amo- 
ret?” He said it breathlessly; and as she 
made no response he repeated the question, 
and looked down. ‘“‘Why, Amoret! What’s 
the matter? Please tell me what’s the 
matter?” 

Sheshook her head. “N-nothing, Brent.” 

“But there is! I know there is. Won’t 
you tell me?” .- 


¢ 
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“T’ve been there only once in? 
and that was for just a couple of hor 
it couldn’t have been in Albany. Ti 
ably mistaken anyway.” 

The clubhouse was just ahead. 

“‘Tt’s been a beautiful morning, | 

Sherburne gathered courage, ar 
her arm. ‘‘It’s been all of that. Y 
out to-morrow, won’t you?” 

“T don’t think I’d better, Brent.’ 

Sherburne wasstaggered. ‘‘ButIi 
it was all settled!”’, | 

“TJ don’t think I’d better. You’re 
kind to want me, but I can’t do it. 
soon. Some other time, possibly.” 

They were almost at the steps, 
burne lowered his voice. | 

“Have I offended you somehow 
have I’m sorry, but I swear I have 
least idea of how it could be. You 
setting me a lot. Can’t you tell n 
it'is?”’ 

“Tt’s nothing, Brent. You’ll just 
believe me. And thank you for b 
nice to me, and everything.” 4 

Sherburne, who had a match 
afternoon, feared that he might not 
again before dinner. He was a : 
foresight. 

“Thank you; and save my wal 
me to-night, won’t you?” 

On the top step she paused. She 
look at him. 

“T don’t believe I’ll dance t 
You’d better not count on me.” 

And she fled, leaving him opens 
and speechless. | 


He saw her at dinner, but afterw 
eluded him. He found her mothe 
said placidly that Amoret had a nw 
letters to write and had gone ups 
write them. He fidgeted in the e 
lounged in the billiard room, stoo¢ 
doorway to inspect the devotees of 
and finally out of sheer desperation 
toward the ballroom. Halfway, h 
he reconsidered. It was still a mi 
selfishness, but of a different type fi 
old one. He wanted Amoret, an 
couldn’t have her he wanted to be 
tude and think about her. 

There was no available solitude e 
his own room and out of doors. Th 
was warm, so that without troubli 
self with hat or overcoat he went ou 
and strolled down past the deer pk 
back again. The journey was uns 
tory. He went moodily to his ro¢ 
smoked a cigar; neither the atmost 
the room nor the flavor of the cigall 
attraction for him. He consulted his 
and was amazed to discover the yi 
the evening. | — ¢ 

Scowling at vacancy, he tried toi 
what he had said to affront or tc 
her. He had said that she reminded 
someone, and he had asked where sh 
And she had promptly betrayed a 
tion out of all proportion to the n 
and admitted that she and her mo 
registered ambiguously. | 

Into his mind there sprang the n 
of their first meeting, when she had] 
at his scrutiny. Her mother had} 
too. Sherburne began to grow 
stricken. The theory of a blasted m 
or of a stricken relative was less a 
plausible; there was some foundatit 
belief that Amoret’s reactions had 
with Albany, and that she was sens 
recognition. So was her mother. F 
they had blushed because they thot 
had recognized them. Why shoul 
shrink from recognition? ? 

Sherburne caught his breath. Th 
woman had never specifically mei 
her husband; Amoret had never mer 
her father. Sherburne’s heart con! 
as he realized the possibility of 
The two Warrens were keenly ser 
they would dread advertisement, 
would recoil from any reminder 
recent past; they would take sham 
themselves for the disgrace whiee 
belonged elsewhere. And Mrs, 


hint of bereavement would fit the ca 
As he considered the situation ! 
himself that he hadn’t been nearly 
tive enough to Mrs. Warren. Her 
divorce as a general proposition 
moved him; but since he had fallen 
it seemed horrible. He could und 
now why Amoret was so ‘much 
when she was fully occupied with 
chanics of golf and the seduction ¢ 
cing. He gave a moment to reve 
then on impulse he went over to th 
phone and ordered a dozen re 
(Concluded on Page 151 


Joncluded from Page 148) 

! to Mrs. Warren at the earliest 
instant to-morrow morning. 

he had hung up the receiver he 
(l, wondering why he had ordered 
Mrs. Warren and not for Amoret. 


2 her mood and he had over- 
x sensibilities; he was tingling 


e. 
A iay to day his attitude toward her 
and mellowed. He had always 


arn P. 
uld drive to this grove, and sit at 
and the wind would touch the harp 
of the pines as he confessed his 
nd he resolved that he would do 
‘riday afternoon. 

1} Friday morning while they were 
to the eighteenth tee of Number 
wroved that there is no accounting 


yose we could?”’ 
d supposed that the worst that 
open would be a refusal; but when 
> minute had elapsed he knew that 
Amoret had her 


ie didn’t look at him. 

yes hurt, Brent. Not in the way 
k, though.” 

qn’t half deserve you,” he stam- 


a 

e, you do. I don’t deserve you.” 

bh. can’t be true.” 

nit is true.” 

’t you let me judge?” 

anced at the quartet which was 
bip behind them. 

« Brent,” she said almost inaudibly. 
you judge. I’ll let you judge this 
bi. Please don’t make me play this 
ifs walk back. I want to.” 


ot another syllable did he get out 
\ til they arrived at the club. There 
\ him her hand. 
31’t know what you’re thinking of 
t. Only—I wish I could talk to you 
in’t. Not now. I'll send you a 
» when I can. And no matter what 
I want you to remember that— 
: liked you better than any man I 
1}. Will you remember that for me? 
promise?” 
pymised dumbly. And he wished he 
zed to take her to the grove. The 
d too many people in it. 


‘s sitting in the lobby after lunch 
irs. Warren came up to him. She 
‘oman of poise and self-restraint, 
bay she carried with her an air of 
ity which didn’t serve as any en- 
biaent to Sherburne. 

(t,” she said, ‘‘I want you to take a 
alk with me.” 

ie glad to.” His heart pounded, for 
ved what was in store for him. 
nN 


pabout 
u toward the Gun Club?” 

ldo. I just want to talk to you, 
. About Amoret.” 
irne stiffened. 


“She’s told you 


ve taken her away.’ 
didn’t want to take her away.” 


ejid her hand on his arm. “Brent, I 
e(:his to happen, and yet —— You 
Gre a man I could be proud of. I’d 
a¢to have you for a son. And Amo- 
thinks a great deal of you. So 
at she couldn’t bear to talk it over 
1 herself. But even when I knew 
nf it to happen I was frightened. I 
o}. It’s hard for me—it’s terrible— 
mhers have to do these things. I 
be honest with you. I may have to 
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make you ignore us—both of us. I couldn’t 
blame you. It’s all I can do to look straight 
into’s anyone’s eyes.” She removed her 
hand. ‘You’re not acquainted in Al- 
bany?” 

Sherburne was dizzy. “I’ve been there 
only once. That was on official business, 
when I was in service.” 

Mrs. Warren had to force herself to 
continue. 

“Do you—did you ever hear of the 
Roland B. Bascom Company, in Albany?” 

Sherburne started. His official business 
in Albany, on the occasion of his solitary 
trip there, had been with the Roland B. 
Bascom Company. He had run over from 
Washington on a very unsavory duty, with 
a Military Intelligence card in the pocket of 
his blouse and tremendous loathing in his 
soul. Something warned him to be circum- 


pect. 

“T’ve heard of it,’’ he said. 

“Mr. Warren—my husband—was vice 
president and treasurer.” 

“Yes?” Sherburne had begun totremble. 

Mrs. Warren turned away her face. 
“You’d—you’d have to know, Brent. 
Everybody in the state knows it. And he’d 
been so good to us; so good to us. It was 
government contracts—things for airplanes. 
And they indicted him, Brent.’”’ The tears 
were running down her cheeks, and her 
voice was shaking uncontrollably. ‘It’s no 
use. It’s no use trying to explain. He 
couldn’t explain. Couldn’t explain why. 
It wasn’t money. We had plenty. He had 
to substitute materials. The company 
couldn’t have got through unless he did it. 
It wasn’t the money. And they indicted 
him, Brent, and it broke his heart, and he 
died. Two years ago. The world calls him 
guilty. He was so good to us, Brent—he 
was such a chum to us. Such a chum to 
Amoret. It’s worse for her than it is for 
me. She worshiped him. But the news- 
papers—we can’t ever forget it. Not for 
aday. Notforan hour. Because—because 
they said he was guilty, Brent. And 
there’s no way of proving—he wasn’t.” 
She covered her face. “‘Now—do you 
see—why I’ve been afraid? Why we—why 
people ——”’ 

Sherburne’s brain, fired by the blinding 
disclosure, was wrestling with the fiercest 
problem of his life. He felt no twinge of 
conscience for his trip to Albany; he had 
gone under orders, and made his brief in- 
vestigation and report. Half a day had 
covered it. And then the Department of 
Justice had taken charge. He had met Mr. 
Warren, but he had never followed up the 
case and he had forgotten even the man’s 
name. He had himself been instrumental— 
but not responsible, thank heaven, not re- 
sponsible!—for the widow’s anguish. And 
she need never add the knowledge of his 


present suffering to her own. Nor need 
Amoret. 
She was crying pitiably. Sherburne 


caught his breath and went to her. He 
took her in his arms and tried to soothe her. 

“Tf you’ve got to cry,” he said with gruff 
tenderness, ‘‘ cry right.there.”’ 

And the only other comment he had to 
make on what she had told him was made 
a moment later. It never occurred to him 
that he had reversed all customary forms of 
procedure. He had kissed the mother first. 

They went back to the Carolina pres- 
ently; they went up together in the lift; 
they paused on a certain threshold. From 
a huge trunk between the windows Amoret 
stared wildly at them. Sherburne hadn’t 
remembered for ages that he was Sher- 
burne; and now he was aware of only one 
compulsion and only one desire. 

What he wanted, now and always, was 
the right to make her eyes happy. He 
knew the task might never be finished, but 
he had a lifetime to consecrate to it. He 
told himself that his life had been purpose- 
less until now; and so it had. 

There was nothing efficient to say. Amo- 
ret was retreating to the corner. Sherburne 
held out his arms. 

“Amoret—aren’t you going to let me 
take care of you too?”’ 

It was perhaps the “too” which dis- 
armed her, and brought her, shaken with 
relief and adoration, to his arms. She never 
knew why, when she had already surren- 
dered, he kissed her eyes before he touched 
her lips. It simply meant that the Ego by 
unanimous consent had been eliminated 
from the long-established firm. 

“Now what,” said the well-fed, well- 
bred, idle and cheerful prophets on the 
clubhouse loggia—‘“‘now what do you sup- 
pose a man like Brent Sherburne could 
possibly have seen in her?”’ 
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uine asphalt and real asbestos rock fibre. It penetrates old 
dried out roofs, resaturates the old felts, fills all pores, and 
softens dry scales. 


The asbestos fibre cannot rot, burn, or evaporate. It acts like 
hair in plaster. It binds down the scales, bridges the cracks, form- 
ing a skeleton for the heavy asphalt, giving body to the coating, 
and making it the next best thing to new roofing. 


P NHIS is a better roof coating made of preservative oils, gen- 


Fibre Coating is equally effective on old wood, metal, or com- 
position roofs. Apply it with a brush, just as it comes from the 
can or barrel. 


Adds years of life to any roof at very small cost. 
BUILDING OWNERS write for Circular ‘‘R’’ 


Headquarters for building and insulating products of 


ASPHALT 4.64 BEST @S& MAGNESIA 


A Roof for Every Building 


Write for sample and special sales plans. Ask for Book- 
let “D’’ about roofing, wallboard, paints, and shingles. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


500-520 Wayne Avenue Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta mtaseresecere te R. ©: Campbell ‘Goal Go.. Los Angeles) <....2.2).0is «i= Warren & Bailey Co. 
Baltimoteiss oo 2 is >: Meas The Philip Carey Co. lLouisville.............-.-++->- R. B. Tyler Co. 
Birmingham......... Young & Vann Supply Co. Memphis.......... Fischer Lime & Cement Co. 
BOston nA ret eas CO ee The Philip Carey Co. Minneapolis..........-.-+.+..- W. S. Nott Co. 


Bittialosara cian caine a ake epee The Carey Co. Miami, Fla.............Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Charlottes cco ele ais Charlotte Supply Co. Montreal..... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co., Ltd. 
Chattanooga... an, .cropedans a + James Supply Co. Nashville................ T. L. Herbert & Sons 
Chicago's sore iove. <r «lentes The Philip Carey Co. New Orleans....... Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
CiInGinnathieviactecce cides The Breese Bros. Co. New Orleans..... Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
Chicinnattore oan bees R. Be Kramig & Co. New York. 3.05.25... Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
CROV CAR ice fee waka keds 2 5 The Carey Co. New York (Export)............- The Kelric Co. 
Dalinse io ila aces Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. New York.............-. The Philip Carey Co. 
BTA Pe A Stes See Galea yo Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Omaha...............-.-. National Supply Co. 
TQETV OE ss «Scand Ree «nica, ote ae eats ie H. W. Moore & Co. Philadelphia........... American Insulation Co. 
SPI CLVOUE ciietade opalerehe stale totus, ete ecald TheiGarey Co. sPittsburgh, wwe cen bt te The Philip Carey Co. 
THOUStON aan: aversive tele Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Havana... Phe “St. Louis). sic.. since: Gitte The Philip Carey Co. 

Kelmah Co. Salt. LakeiGityinn 2 s.,- 5: Galigher Machinery Co. 

Jacksonville... San Antonio......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Cameron & San Francisco...Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 

Barkley Co. Shattle: tat aectiee ain. ates Savage, Scofield Co. 

Kansas Cityic..0) SDOKARE aii ates ie) sles o> 6 uisieia Nott-Atwater Co. 

Te Ppa ACOA emit siecle bie 6-0 ante Savage, Scofield Co. 

i Carey Co. "Patter ee dte «go a Cameron & Barkley Co. 

#4 Knoxville..... SL GIGGG east rateiatstnl wlstelcis a gins wlauetshs The Carey Co. 

Zap W. W. Woche se DOKOU tO ere aieiniaierats.a't sissbhars The Philip Carey Co. 

ruff Hdwe. Co. Vancouver........ Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Little Rock.... Washington............. Asbestos Covering Co. 


Winnipeg.... Building Products & Coal Co., Ltd. 
WEEN BE big o devde ns 2 ao" The Philip Carey Co. 


Fisher Cement 
& Roofing Co. 
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The one-pound Snowdrift 

opens with a patented de 
called the ““Kanopen” can. 

larger sizes—2, 4 and 8 pouni 
cannot yet be made in this 
and are opened with a can-op 
—a little extra trouble for w 
you will feel amply repaid by 
freshness of Snowdrift. 


‘ers that get their names printed whether. 
reporter forgets the client’s name or 

The kind that get all the business 
- a funeral if there is enough property 
at it can be referred to as an estate. 
| that’s the firm. Well, they had a lot of 
ators, one after the other. And they 
ied a lot, one after the other. And got 
- ones, one after the other. And wished 
« hadn’t, one after the other. They were 
ad. What they were really looking for, 
yurse, was a perfect young lady, born in 
jnia, who had been married to an Eng- 
‘duke for a few years so as to get the 
.d a, and who would wear her pearl 
collar now and then to give her the dis- 
+ air—all for eight dollars a week. You 
ld have thought they would have found 
wouldn’t you?—they were asking so 


What they finally did get was a friend 
xine that no man ever looked at in his 
lafter the minute the doctor turned and 
' ‘It’s a girl—eight pounds!’ Alice isn’t 
ity. Worse than that, she can’t wear 
thing from a one-piece bathing suit to a 
“ty-dollar suit without looking in it as 
igh it had been cut down for her from 
of ma’s by a paper hanger who had lost 
1 thumbs. Alice has about as much 

«3 as a bargain counter at five-thirty 

‘ra heavy day. The only thing she owns 

omething that is a handicap to any 

(aan—a hatful of brains. : 
It was a telephone engineer that found 
le for Milliken & Billiken. He had 
:ched her work—and that wasn’t so hard 
‘ou only looked at her hands—and he 
yned her on the lawyers with a little 
p2ch of felicitation, if that’s what it is. 

She was the candy kid of that office in 

2»e days! She sold herself to them strong. 
"by went round in a daze, expecting any 
mute to wake up. To show you how good 
t was they gave her a ten-dollar raise 
‘antarily before she had been with them 
ice two years. 

Alice is a fast operator, but that is the 
»t of it. She has a wonderful ear for 
ces and memory for names. Call there 
h week and ask for a member of the firm; 
ba call a week later and ask for the same 
ni, and she’ll say, ‘Yes, Mr. Sudds,’ or 
yitever you sign checks with. You men 
1 all alike—you know perfectly well that 
kt sort of thing would flatter you so that 
~ would go out and kill a man just to give 
yiness to her firm. Certainly I under- 
tid men. Wasn’t I thrown with them a 
owhen I was in the fifth grade? 

‘About Alice now. Another thing she is 
aious for is getting what she goes after. 
fou call up there and say that you must 
into touch with Mr. John Milliken im- 
nliately Alice says, ‘I’ll call him for you.’ 
41 though Mr. John Milliken may be in 
Deago, or Ker-Choo, Russia, you will 
ue him on your wire inside of an hour. It 
ybably is annoying at times. For in- 
tace, if there is a Mrs. John Milliken, and 
| ealls and forgets to tell Alice to have 
jm call when he comes in Mr. John may 
17e some tall explaining to do when friend 
we—well, you know. But aside from that 
| point is that the firm may go out with- 
y its hat on, but it never goes out now 
x hout telling Alice where it is going, and 
xen and how—and probably why.”’ 


Where Alice Really Shines 


‘The last thing Alice is, is a combination 
» polite floorwalker, a trance medium, a 
d ective, and a brass band playing ‘ Wel- 
ene to Our City’ at the depot to everyone 
"0 calls in on her board. She knows their 
nnes, to begin with—ninety per cent of 
(m. And a lot of men would have married 
‘ce if all they had ever seen of her was to 
ie her say ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones’ to 
tm over the wire. She says it in a way 
tit makes you think that she has been 
yiting to hear your voice once more and 
’n die happy, leaving everything she has 
tyou. She wins even the rich old women 
8 Wway—and believe me, that is going 
ne! 
*What’s more, she has an unholy hunch 
to what sort of disposition the calling 
tty has on when he rings up. She comes 
ck at him in exactly the right tone of 
ice and the right temper. If it’s a woman 
© sounds as though she is coming up 
»tty soon to start a divorce you can tell 
‘> way Alice speaks that she hates men, 
», and has been deceived by scores of 
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them. If it isa man that would rather be- 
gin a lawsuit than cut coupons, Alice makes 
him believe that every person she ever dealt 
with was a crook and only the courts are 
her reason for going on living. If it is a 
rich old gink, who has at last decided to 
make his will, Alice may say only four words 
to him, but she will say them in such a way 
that they sound like the people would who 
are going to get his money—if they only 
knew they were. And if it is a rival law 
firm calling in to be nasty Alice is painfully 
polite to them, but I’ll bet they hang up 
with their ears burning and a sinking feeling 
that they are going to take a licking when 
the case comes to trial! ) 
‘But where Alice really shines is getting 
information that her firm needs without 
ever letting the victim know that he is 
coughing up. Maybe you've heard of the 
man who telephones for an appointment 
and has to be sore at somebody because he 
can’t make it and goes somewhere else just 
=to be mean. That bird is easy for Alice. 
Before he wakes up she has his name, his 
telephone number, his office address and 
something about his church preference, and 
probably she finds out what his bank bal- 
ance is besides.”’ 


The Operator’s Social Status 


“Then there’s the guy that never gives 
his name. Alice takes it off him like a door 
and a piece of string take a boy’s loose tooth. 
The other man who is so busy that he hangs 
up before he has told who he is or what he 
wants is harder, but Alice will get his past, 
present and future before she lets him quit 
or else she traces the call and picks it up 
that way. None of this ‘A ‘gentleman- 
called-but-didn’t-leave-his-name stuff with 
Alice. When the partners come in from 
lunch or from court she has a list ready, and 
that list tells the men about as much as 
they could know if they were census takers. 
If that isn’t service, then I’m a boot- 
legging vanilla in a Kentucky distillery! 

“The question before the house is: What 
does Alice get for all this? She gets ninety 
dollars a month, same as me. I don’t know 
why this is. If she happened to be a stenog- 
rapher with plenty of hair and a good corset 
she would be a private secretary at two 
hundred in no time at all. For some reason 
or other, though, most business men think 
of the operator as part of the board, like a 
cam or a listening cord—mostly the latter. 
Some day maybe we will get some sense and 
call ourselves professional women and de- 
mand more money and an office to our- 
selves and an hour off a week to go to a 
hairdresser’s. 

“Just at present we take what we get, 
and we're not very good getters. It isn’t 
the pay envelope altogether. It’s the class 
we want. Every girl in this house looks 
down on me, and if I happen to break 
through into high society at a dance hall 
some night with a fellow that looks like a 
collar advertisement—and I don’t say that 
never happens—the girls that know me 
purr when they speak to me and call me 
‘My dear.’ And when a girl calls you her 
dear you know that she wonders if you’re 
all right morally. 

““Now you’ve gone and got me peevish, 
and I’ve got to get back to work and hide 
my feelings. Come again, but don’t ever 
come thinking that the telephone operators 
are in a conspiracy to make life unbearable 
for the busy business man. I wish we were! 
I’d like to make some of them sit in on a 
board for an hour some warm afternoon. 
But there I go again! Good-by!”’ 

All of which, coming as fast as it came, 
left me gasping a little. It seemed to me 
that perhaps a telephone expert might have 
some light to throw on the question, and I 
went to the best lamplighter I could dis- 
cover in that line. His name was Cooper, 
and he looked hale, hearty and full of 
human emotions. I told him something of 
what I have written down here. He sided 
with the telephone operator, without even 
knowing her name. 

“Part of the trouble,” said he, lighting 
my cigar with his match, “‘is that business 
men haven’t yet learned that a private ex- 
change operator can be a gilt-edge invest- 
ment or an unliquidated liability, depending 
on how they look at her job. That’s about 
what your operator friend was saying. 
There are a large number of girls on our 
central boards here at the exchange who 
would make better p. b. x. operators than 


most of those holding down the places now. 
But the average man hires his exchange girl 
exactly the way he buys an evening paper— 
he wants one, but he doesn’t care particu- 
larly which one, and anyway they come 
cheap. If she is an exceptional girl and if he 
happens to recognize the fact you get a 
happy result; but if she is middling to fair 
and he doesn’t find fault, or if she is a good 
one and he never discovers it, or if she is 
very bad and he shrugs his shoulders and 
decides that they’re all the same, the result 
is poor service and dissatisfaction and gen- 
eral misery. 

“T might go on to show you how that 
sort of result always comes back onto the 
only interested party who has nothing to do 
with it—the telephone man—but if I did I 
would get in too deep for one interview. 
However, I want to say on that subject that 
the private-exchange operator should be 
hired and fired for the subscriber every 
time by the telephone company,.and never 
by the subscriber himself. 

“T can think of four good reasons for that 
without straining myself at all. The first 
is that if we engaged p. b. x. operators for 
our subscribers and installed them with 
the board and put in our bill for the girl’s 
salary every month it would be an incentive 
to the girls on our exchange boards to work 
themselves into these positions. That would 
mean better service on our boards and ex- 
perienced and clever operators for the pri- 
vate board. Second, the telephone man 
knows his business and knows his opera- 
tors and there would be nothing hit or miss 
about the employment of p. b. x. girls as 
there is now. Third, no personal pul- 
chritude or political pull would help the 
girl to her job, and if you don’t think that 
is an important consideration you ought to 
know some of the things I know about this 
work. Fourth, the telephone company 
could check up on the p. b. x. operator 
better than any subscriber can, and if she 
wasn’t giving the sort of service she should 
give we would be able to discover it and 
help the girl or discharge her without in- 
terfering with the business of her employer. 

“Unfortunately subscribers can’t agree 
with us on this score. They may want 
Jennie’s sister’s cousin, or the pretty little 
chicken who takes their money at a café 
eashier’s desk, or a girl whose widowed 
mother depends on her for support, or a 
young lady who brought in twenty-five 
votes in the Eighth for Nelson for council- 
man. On the other hand, they probably 
figure that the telephone could do a little 
bookkeeping on the side, and that is some- 
thing that the wise telephone man will 
buck as long as his breath lasts. I know 
girls in this city who are actually doing 
the work of two others in their idle min- 
utes and who are getting about ninety per 
cent of what the boss would have to pay 
one good bookkeeper. That sort of thing 
makes me dislike my fellow man a lot.” 


The Switchboard Route to Marriage 


“While I’m rubbing it into business men 
I'd like to say a word against the employer 
who is continually holding over the girl the 
idea that if she doesn’t keep busy at the 
board he will pile more work on her. That 
man ought to be taken out and hanged. He 
is the kind who has a pretty busy operator 
of course. He happens to see her at a few 
minutes past ten, say, when telephone calls 
are light, or round four o’clock, when they 
are the lightest of the whole day, and she 
is crocheting a table center or making a 
horsehair bracelet, or whatever it is girls 
do. The boss takes down his phone and 
asks her if she can’t keep busy. She prob- 
ably assures him that she can keep busy 
enough to satisfy her. One word leads to 
another and the employer grabs the notion 
that he might as well let one office boy go 
and have the telephone operator stamp 
letters in her dull hours. 

“That means one of two things—that 
the girl will draw enough to keep her busy 
at top speed through nine or ten hours a 
day and she will break and begin to give 
poor service and eventually go to pieces; 
or else it means that she will begin to manu- 
facture business for herself, which will lead 
to her calling up her friends or putting in 
fictitious calls or stalling in some way. 
This is the beginning of a life of deceit that 
leads to a life of crime, as you might say. 
It makes out of an ordinarily nice, clever, 
efficient operator a deceitful, scheming, 
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watchful little crook, stealing time instead 
of money and eventually getting the idea 
that that is the way to be successful in the 
world. 

“Your friend, the operator at Goldstein- 
Meyers’, seemed to be puzzled to know why 
telephone operators aren’t better treated 
and better paid. I can tell you one reason. 
Most girls start into telephony with the idea 
that it will lead to marriage. That has been 
my observation over a twenty-year period. 
She takes up operating as a stop-gap. And 
as long as she has marriage in the back of 
her head—or the front—she is not likely 
to be very ambitious to advance herself. 
But more and more girls are beginning to 
want to be economically independent, as I 
think the sociological sharps call it, and 
more and more we are finding operators full 
of the idea that they want to reach the top. 

“T have to admit that the top isn’t so 
very high under present conditions. If 
business men will go a little way with the 
telephone companies we will actually make 
a profession of operating, as Miss Channing 
suggested. It ought to come. There is a 
certain amount of purely mechanical work 
in p. b. x. operating. But the difference 
between that and central-exchange work 
is that the individuality of the operator 
in a business office or house might be made a 
part of her work—she might become more 
important to the boss than any bookkeeper 
he has, and fully as much so as any stenog- 
rapher. In a way the p. b. x operator has 
it on the stenographer, because the girl 
who takes pothooks and puts them into 
fairly legible English on her machine is 
better off without individuality or ideas of 
her own. Not so the operator. She may 
be the best salesman the house has—the 
best medium through which the house can 
reach the public—if she is given a chance. 
Go tell business men this and tell them in 
accents loud and unmistakable—and some 
day they’ll thank you for it.” 


The Case of Miss Burke 


Afterward I asked this telephone gentle- 
man for an example, not of how not to do 
it but of how exactly to do it, and he re- 
ferred me to Joseph Byran, of the Byran 
Foundry Company. Byran I knew as a 
prominent business man, and literally self- 
made. I also knew that in the self-making 
he had done a very creditable job. So I 
looked him up and yearned in his ear for 
the story of his telephone experiences. He 
put his stenographer outside, locked the 
door and cocked his two sizable feet on a 
mahogany desk that didn’t cost a cent 
under one thousand dollars. Thereafter he 


said: 

“T will tell you the story with gusto, if 
that’s what it is, because I’d like to get it 
to a lot of fellows I know, and this may be 
one way to doit. It begins when we had a 
sort of rush of war orders and multiplied 
our plant by four in size and capacity in 
about six months’ time. For five years be- 
fore that we had had a little red-headed 
girl at our private-exchange board who 
seemed to earn practically all the sixty 
dollars a month we paid her and who was 
never sick or crabbed. She was so good, as 
a matter of fact, that no one ever thought 
of her, any more than a man thinks of a 
pair of shoes that fit all right. It’s the shoes 
that give us corns, my son, that we pay at- 
tention to—and there’s a homely maxim to 
bee in a book and apply to many things in 

e. 

“Allright. Miss Burke fitted in and was 
forgotten. When this war rush came a lot 
of the executives began to have trouble 
with the telephone service. We couldn’t 
get numbers and we got wrong numbers 
and we lost our tempers and finally sent 
for the telephone man and told him that he 
had to do something about it. He took a 
look round and came back to me to say 
that we were killing Miss Burke with over- 
work and that we ought to have two more 
operators and a largely increased telephone- 
board capacity. I told him to go ahead 
with whatever was necessary. 

“Of course I forgot it then, being fairly 
busy myself about twenty-six hours a day 
right at the time, but a month or so after- 
ward, when I had some more telephone 
trouble, I inquired and found that Miss 
Burke had fought the change like a red- 
headed tigress—if there is such an animal— 
and that our general manager had decided 

(Concluded on Page 158) 
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Tus map is a graphic representation of the national 
marketing of Habirshaw Insulated Wire, through the branches : 
and sub-branches of the Western Electric Company. Every hs 
important center in the United States is brought into touch 
with ample reserve stocks of Habirshaw Wire by this wide- 
spread and efficient service of warehousing and distribution. a a 


KEY TO MAP x See 


-0- °o@ Locations of Western Electric houses. 
Jo Indicates houses carrying complete stocks of Habirshaw Wire 
Qo exclusively and in which a MHabirshaw sales service repre- 
sentative is located. 
@ Represents houses carrying complete stocks of Habirshaw 
/ Wire. 
O Signifies houses through which MHabirshaw products can be ~ 


obtained. PAS 
== Black line ties in sub-branch with its branch house—where Se 


Habirshaw representative is located. All these houses carry 
Habirshaw Wire exclusively. 


>—>—> Broken line ties in houses not carrying stock to Habirshaw 
stock houses supplying their requirements of wire and cable. - 
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Hasrrsuaw Wire and Cable is made to meet all the 
requirements for communication or the transmission of elec- 
tric power. 

Not only for the simple devices of the home, but for every 
conceivable machine or device of the industrial world, wher- 
ever electricity is used as power. 

Electrical experts as well as industrial engineers and 
architects highly respect the uniform quality of Habirshaw 
Insulated Wire. 

Our corps of engineers are constantly co-operating with 
them in the interest of meeting advances in electrical science. 

These engineers have for their experimental and testing 
stations the modern Habirshaw plants and _ laboratories, 
equipped with every resource of mechanical skill and scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Through intimate touch with the demands of the electrical 
world, by reason of its 43 branch houses, the Western Electric 
Company cannot only supply the services of the Habirshaw 
engineering corps, but Habirshaw Wire to meet the needs for 
all transmission and communication purposes. 

This, together with the fact that the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s purpose is to supply almost any electrical equipment 
material, device or machine known to modern electric science, 
completes an economic electrical equipment service unequalled 
in this country today. 

Obviously, great economy is effected by selecting the 
Western Electric Company as an exclusive source of electric 
equipment, supply and service. 

The Western Electric Company sells to dealers, con- 
tractors and central stations everywhere electric material of 
standard quality. 

Habirshaw Wire may be secured on request in any Western 
Electric house, but is carried in stock in the following 
Branch Houses: 


EOSTON CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
Providence Nashville Youngstown Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Os CLEVELAND Grand Rapids 
Newark Detroit 
New Haven 


Syracuse St. LouIs 
Ratiale Memphis 
PHILADELPHIA 
Baltimore SAN FRANCISCO 
Oakland 


Insulated Cable 


\y : e 99 Habirshaw- Wire Manufactured by Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 
| e es O lime Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. Western Electric Company 
Incorporated 


Incorporated 
10 East 43rd Street, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 


Habirshaw Power Cables— Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper—Sector and Concentric 
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Aids Digestion 


Rapid eating results in the improper 
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mastication of food, prevents a sufh- 
cient flow of saliva, and the inevitable 
results are the various mild forms of 
indigestion from which nine out of 
every ten men and women suffer. 


Beeman’s Original Pepsin Gum 
stimulates the salivary glands, in- 
sures sufficient saliva, relaxes nerve 
tension and aids the digestive proc- 


esses. 


Thousands have avoided minor di- 
gestive troubles by chewing Beeman’s 
Pepsin Gum ten minutes after each 
meal. 


American Chicle Company 
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Chicago Kansas City 
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EVENING POST 


(Concluded from Page 155) 
not to make it. When I asked Forbes about 
it he colored up and confessed that Miss 
Burke had cried and threatened and made 
such a fuss that he had promised to give her 
another trial. 

“*But I’m having the same old troubles 
with my phone again, Forbes,’ I said. 
‘What the dickens is the matter with this 
girl? I should think that she would kiss 
et on both cheeks if you gave her some 

elp.’ 

“No? Forbes said; ‘I’ve found out 
what the difficulty is. She was afraid that 
we'd never raise her salary if she couldn’t 
keep up with t1e work we had and that 
two more girls on the board would mean 
that she would stay where she is on the 
pay roll.’ ‘ 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘did you give her a raise 
to hearten her up?’ 

““*No,’ Forbes answered. ‘I inquired 
round and found we were paying as much 
as most of the plants in town.’ 

“<Allright,’ I said; ‘but this isn’t most of 
the plants in town. Seems to me I remem- 
ber hearing that the little girl is helping 
to support herfather. Yougo outright now 
and have your clerk tell Miss Burke that she 
will get one hundred a month and two girls 
to help her and that the raise dates from the 
first of this month. Let’s see how that 
works.,’”’ 

The big employer blew a cloud of smoke, 
and then blew his nose with startling sud- 
denness and force. I thought his eyes 
looked misty. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“‘Something that made me stay awake 
that night longer than I usually do, and 
that made me wonder if a business man 
could get so hardened that he forgot he 
was human and had a responsibility to- 
ward others. When Forbes’ clerk shot the 
news at Miss Burke she wavered a minute 
and then dropped to the floor like a log. 
We had her taken home, but conditions 
were bad there—let’s not talk about it, 
because we made them right later—and 
she was sent to a hospital. She had brain 
fever for seven weeks and afterward she 
had to go to the country fora month. My 
wife talked some of a divorce those days, 
because I bought more flowers for the little 
red-headed girl than I ever bought when I 
was a-courting. 

“A-hem! I must have a cold coming on, 
Well, anyhow, I sent for the telephone ex- 
pert after Miss Burke was taken sick and 
told him that I wanted to make a complete 
readjustment of telephone-board condi- 
tions in theeplant. We got to talking, and 
finally he confessed that he had always 
wanted a free hand to put in a model- 
telephone-board equipment in a big plant. 

‘““‘Hop to it,’ I said. ‘Here’s your 
chance!’ 

““*Tt will cost quite a little money,’ he 


said. ; 
““«Hells bells, man!’ I shouted; ‘I don’t 
expect to get anything model nowadays 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


room, where itis first frozen and then packed 
for shipment. The caul or kidney fat of the 
animal is removed, warmed and then pressed, 
yielding a grade of oleo oil which is used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. Thedry, 
hard mass that remains after the kidney 
fat has been pressed is known as stearin, 
and is sold to confectioners and manufac- 
turers of chewing gum. It is also used in 
the cheaper grades of chocolate, taffies 
and penny candies. 

Perhaps the most interesting operation 
in this business of utilizing the waste parts 
of food animals is the manufacture of im- 
portant medicinal agents from the glands 
and membranes of the carcasses. Pepsin 
is made from the lining of the pig’s stomach, 
and is used in the treatment of indigestion 
and stomach troubles. Pancreatin is also a 
product of the hog, coming from the ani- 
mal’s belly sweetbread. This article is 
employed as a medicine to peptonize food 
for infants and invalids. But the most 
wonderful preparations are those derived 
from the ductless glands of the animals. 
These tiny organs, by means of which con- 
stituents are removed from blood, either 
as a specific secretion or as an excretion, 
are an important part of vital machinery 
that is necessary to the health of both hu- 
mans and animals. 

Our learned men have discovered that 
when a gland in a human body becomes 
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for two bits. Go ahead and spend money 
you’re not hog-tied, are you?’ i 
‘He left me alone after that. A mop 
later he came to me and asked me if [} 
fifteen minutes to spare. I didn’t hg 
but I spared them, He took me up on 
the roof. Before you go I want you t 
up there and see what Isaw. It wasa 
house built there as cozy as a 
California bungalow, even to the win 
boxes with red geraniums beginning 
grow in them. Inside were three roor 
the exchange boards in one, the—oh, } 
you'll see for yourself. ; 
“Miss Burke came back in time, | 
now she is in charge there at a hundred 
twenty-five a month and with two as 
ants. I haven’t had telephone trouble 
so long that it makes me laugh to heart 
talk who have it. I don’t think we’ye 
any in the whole plant. The servic 
good—it’s perfect, plus! And if you 


basis for a million-dollar bank note! } 
ring that bell at your right and my boy) 
lead you up and show you somethi 

What I saw was a neat, gayly pain 
flower-decked edifice on the wide roof 
the executive offices that looked out 0 
city full of activity and interest an 
bay teaming with movement and li 
color, where ocean breezes blew 
and where the sun poured down ina y 
and golden flood. Inside, three hap 
cheery, nimble-fingered girls in comforta 
chairs were minding the nervecenter ( 
million-dollar-a-year construction andfo 
dry business with the sureness and aé 
racy that come from perfect confidences 
contentment with the task. Beyond th 
sunny workshop was a retiring room ani 
hot-and-cold-water shower-bath outfit; | 
yond that a rest room that was as homy 
any I ever saw; and beyond that again« 
of these kitchenette affairs in which | 
flour bin folds up and can be used foi 
toaster, or the teakettle turned uh 
down and used to curl your hair wit 
that kind. The girls have their lune 
there when they want to, which is usua 
and if they should crave a owe they 


and a dance floor I suppose they wo 
have it. I do not expect anyone to beli 
that there is such a telephone excha 
anywhere in the world, but that do 
change the fact that Big Joe Byran/ 
nished it for his girls, nor the fact thai 
Burke, the red-haired girl who foug 
her position and her salary until she 
lost her life for them, is as sunny chee 
and carefree now as any schoolgirl, an( 
indispensable to the company as : 
himself. e. 
I had asked about telephone operat 
and why they are not loved by all the 
man race. And taking it three ways, I 
my question answered. r 
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c: 
sick or tired, the similar gland in the b! 
of a healthy animal is able to give uf} 
strength and power in a helpful fas 
This knowledge is rapidly developit) 
great industry, and many are the remé 
that are already being manufactured ! 
the various glands of the animals 
slaughter for food. Every gland that! 
covered contains several different 1 
dients, each of which possesses an 4 
principle. As a general thing the pr 
involves the collection and consolidati 
these active principles. Some of these 
arations are manufactured from g!! 
so tiny that thousands of cattle and! 
than a hundred thousand sheep are ne 
to make a single pound of one remedy) 
One remarkable group of medicinal aj} 
is known as the suprarenal prep 
which are made from the small gland) 
above the kidneys of the sheep. 01! 
these remedies, called suprarenalin, | 
powerful heart stimulant, and require 
glands of 135,000 animals to make a Pp! 
of it. This small quantity of the subs! 
sells for $5000, but fortunately only a’ 
of the medicine is needed for a dose. 4° 
sands of lives, especially those ol * 
children weakened by scarlet fever or 
theria, have been saved by supr: 
_+ Another gland that is now rendering” 
ice to humanity is known as the pit" 
(Concluded on Page 161) 


of asheep. This little organ of the 
_is now being employed to render a 
), service that is almost incomparable 
ye. When a child is born with its 
Hl gland in a useless condition the re- 
that the brain of the child is unable 
ly to guide its body. To-day these 
ufferers, at least many of them, are 
greatly helped and sometimes cured 
remarkable remedy that is now de- 
trom the sheep thyroid. Physicians 
‘now that many of these so-called 
{| defectives are not suffering from a 
] mind, but rather from a feeble thy- 


and. 
Yther interesting little gland is the 
nis, and is found in all young animals, 
pearing in most of them when they 
wn. After scientists had discovered 
‘losely this little organ is associated 
rrowth they pursued their research 
harned that if the thymus was im- 
t, or its work was interfered with in 
Jay, growth stopped. These facts in- 
id a beneficial use for. the thymus 
1, recovered from sheep, so a prepara- 
.| now made from this source that has 

ound helpful to children who do not 
wis they should, whose bones are soft 
hose food seems to afford them very 
lcautrition. 
‘; great war was largely responsible 
te development and extended use of 
ter remedy that is made from the 
i} of cattle and which has been found 
ceck all ordinary bleeding or hem- 
hre from wounds or operations. In 
eto procure this preparation the cattle 
s'be kosher killed—that is, they must 
> their death in the slaughterhouse 
i¢ the Jewish rites, which require that 
‘roats of the animals shall be cut by 
bk. This remedy cannot be obtained 
reattle that are first stunned with a 
1) blow on the head from a sledge ham- 
r/Large quantities of this remedy were 
hee to France during the war and 
do hasten the coagulation of blood in 

s’ wounds. 

) er by-products derived from our food 
mis are ox gall, a greenish fluid ob- 
ni. in the gall bladder and used as a 
dine in tablet form; also in making 
ieole inks, pencils and artists’ paints. 
n>t is a substance obtained from the 
mchs of calves and used in making 
s€; another form of it is called junket 
i used for preparing a dainty dessert, 
yailly for children or adults who are ill. 
azest of all recoveries are the pebbly 
m; frequently found in the gall bladder 
t2 animals and generally known as 
lsones. These are shipped to the Orient 
dre used by the Chinese in the manu- 
te of charms to ward off the evil eye. 
a1’ of the yellow men believe that if 
2s stones are worn or carried in their 
elts they will bring them good luck. 
e iay laugh at this superstition, but it 
n more ludicrous than our own belief 
t» horseshoe or the rabbit’s foot as an 
ne of good fortune. 
Por to the war American manufacturers 
esese obtained the greater part of their 
Gary supply of rennet from Denmark. 
itout this ingredient the cheese could 
‘te properly curded. Imports were cut 
f, nd things looked bad for the cheese 
ditry, not only in the United States but 
aparts of the world. Rennet, which as 
f(2 stated is obtained from the stomach 
-avalf, was not being produced in suffi- 
er quantity here in the United States. 
es.rch was started and a new curding 
fe, was discovered and obtained from 
ie/somach of a hog, This new product 
asoon produced in quantity, and sup- 
ie not only the cheese industry in our 
riety but pretty much throughout 
ie/vorld. Since the war has ended the 
py of rennet has again increased and is 
ili; most of the demand for a curding 
ze}. However, the new discovery forced 
y \\e war is continuing to function, and 
1 se of any pronounced shortage of 
nit this lately found product will again 
e /ailable to save the situation. 

until about eight years ago the great 

a¢ng companies of America were ship- 
in| the intestines of sheep to the catgut 
aciries in Europe, where this material 
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was made into strings for musical instru- 
ments. At this time it was generally con- 
sidered that any violin worth while must 
have strings of foreign manufacture. Some 
of the American packers commenced to 
question the wisdom of sending this raw 
material to Europe and then having it 
sent back to us, plus the round-trip freight 
charges and substantial customhouse duties. 
As a result of this idea one company 
equipped a small factory here in the United 
States and started to convert its own sup- 
plies of intestinal material into the finished 
product. To-day this business of manufac- 
turing strings for musical instruments has 
grown into quite an industry. Not only 
that, but the American string has so grown 
in favor with the musical trade that the 
foreign product has come to be an article 
of second choice. 

When a sheep is dressed parts of the 
intestines are sent to the sausage-casing 
department to be made into casings for 
different kinds of sausage, but the small 
intestine, which is about the size of a lead 
pencil and eight yards long, is sent to the 
string factory to be manufactured into 
such products as musical strings, surgi- 
cal ligatures, tennis-racket strings, clock 
cords, loom gut, belt lacings, belting, and 
the like. The popular conception is that 
these articles are made from catgut; but 
let us exonerate our friend with the mid- 
night voice, for no cat, or any part of one, 
has ever been used in the manufacture of 
catgut. Once a violin was called a kit, and 
as the strings were sometimes made from 
intestines it is likely they were called kit- 
gut, from which we have derived the pres- 
ent name of catgut. 


The surgical ligatures that are now made - 


from sheep intestines were one of the 
valued articles used in the treatments 
rendered our wounded soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in France. In modern practice the 
delicate gut ligature, made from the strong 
silky side of the narrow sheep intestine, is 
employed by the surgeon, and this thread 
is taken up or absorbed by the flesh of the 
patient as he recovers, so that by the time 
he is well the stitches have disappeared. 

These ligatures have been perfected after 
much experimentation with animals. The 
first ones were made in such a way that 
they were absorbed too soon, because they 
were not hard enough and the blood took 
them up too quickly. After further re- 
search processes were devised whereby 
these ligatures are now timed for ten, 
twenty or thirty days. They are sterilized 
and put up in glass tubes, and the surgeon 
will use that particular grade of ligature 
that will dissolve in the wound at the end 
of a stated period of time. 

I might continue this story and tell how 
the delicate hairs on the inside of cows’ 
ears are manufactured into artists’ brushes 
as a substitute for the camel’s hair variety, 
which have lately been very scarce. Or I 
might tell of the wonderful achievements of 
our chemists in converting the different 
fats and oils into the most delicately per- 
fumed soaps, prepared in such a way that 
a certain variety may always be found to 
suit the type of skin possessed by each 
individual. The soap industry is not a new 
business, for when the ancient city of 
Pompeii was uncovered, after having been 
buried beneath the lava and ashes of 
Vesuvius for nearly 2000 years, the rem- 
nants of a soap factory were found, to- 
gether with quite a stock of soap, which was 
of fair quality and in good condition after 
all of those centuries. Nevertheless, com- 
mon as soap may be to-day, it was an 
article far beyond the purses of poor people 
up until a generation or two ago. Our an- 
cestors, even in this country, used sand for 
scrubbing the floors, and when they did 
afford the luxury of real soap generally 
made a product of their own by cooking 
the fats from meat in a great kettle with 
an alkali derived from wood ashes. 

Let us no longer assume, therefore, that 
our cattle, sheep and hogs are only valu- 
able to furnish us with meat to eat and 
leather to use. We live in houses where the 
binder in the plaster is made of animal 
hair, and sleep on mattresses filled with the 
same material. The comb we use, the 
handle of the umbrella we carry, the dice 
that deprive the baby of a pair of shoes and 
the artificial teeth we grind our food with 
may all have come from the bones of the 
same steer. Whether we are listening to 
an orchestra in the theater or playing a 
game of tennis on one of the courts at the 
club, we are being benefited by the demise 
of a patient sheep, just as much as when 
we eat a slice of the animal’s mutton. 
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All’s well— 


MAYBE! 


A fine day—an open road—a quiet running: 


motor—all’s well. 


Then—a grinding noise under the hood. A 
knock. A hiss. The radiator steams. You stop. 


As usual, an overheated motor. Burned bear- 
ings. Another day spoiled. Another big 
repair bill. 


But don’t blame your car. Most engine 
troubles are avoidable if you know before they 
happen, and there’s just one way you can know. 
Equip your car with a 


Boyce Moto-Meter keeps you constantly posted as to 
the thermal condition of your motor. Its ever-visible 
red ribbon of fluid indicates plainly whether your 
engine is running too cool, too hot, or at its most effi- 
cient temperature. Unfailingly indicates motor 
trouble 15 to 20 minutes beforeyou can detect it. Elim- 
inates premature wear, burned 
bearings, scored cylinders and 
other motor ills and expenses. 
Over two million in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
Boyce Moto-Meter or can get 
one for you. Installed in 10 min- 
utes. Choice of six models for 
your car’s radiator cap. $2.50 to 
$15—(in Canada $3.75 to $22.50). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50—(in 
Canada $27 to $75). 


Special booklets on Boyce Moto- 
Meter for pleasure cars, trucks, 
stationary engines, tractors or motor 
boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


—— 
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p a =e eed : 
M K LIM Powdered Milk is the product of care- 
IL fully tended herds of fine cows. This milk 
in powdered form becomes pure, fresh, liquid 
milk when water is added. Read on the opposite 


page how this is done and then mail the coupon 
for information how to get Klim. 
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-and from all sides, and a bluish light 
ed it night and day so that it shone 


| the narrow bridges and ladders lead- 
‘o it. From above approach was 
sible. Nothing passed there except 
‘jant traveling cranes, carrying the 
‘est armor plate and the enormous 
's for the assembling of ships. 

renty-five feet below him the little 
ing would have looked meaningless 
's informed eyes than Benson’s. But 
nit was the Mecca of his desire. Some 


1 had urged. 

d at length suspicious and mistrustful 
‘mn dropped the subject. It was a bad 
on Dort’s part. It gave Benson over 
zrenewal of his blind anger at the stu- 
iy of the vast majority of the workers 
|} whom he came in contact. He was 
1 than half inclined to cast his lot with 
“. W. W. But some strong instinct 
aim back. He was not of these people; 
oe not like their leaders. . Their lan- 


oe 


2 was smooth enough, but their eyes 
not honest. Carlo had brought in 
her man or two and already the yards, 
111 had started work so auspiciously, 
s1) uneasy. 

| ere was talk of a strike in the foundry, 
dior once Benson had borne no part in 
erganizing of it. The plan seemed too 
suctive. Out in Muxton things had 
e different. The conditions under 
ia the men labored there had been in- 
lcable. They were American men ask- 
gythe common decencies of human 
ment from a foreign owner whose 
iy was to treat them like machines. 
=) at Walltown there was no reasonable 
u: for complaint. The uttermost that 
ictific modern management could offer 
xyeing given. The wages were high and 
eonditions thoroughly decent. And the 
ll led by Carlo, began to savor simply 
(nfiscation. Benson would have noth- 
iy do with it. 

“Sah! You have something to sell now!” 
: Carlo contemptuously. “‘You and 


1 invention—where are you the moment 
yu self-interest is involved? You fall at 
\( into the bourgeoise class!” 

‘ admit it!’’ said Benson cheerfully. 
[ -ankly hope my invention makes me 
el] Of course I hope it will help make 
evorld a more interesting place, but my 
‘i: in my invention is real—and I hope 
r:kes a lot of money. And so would you 
ju had had the wit to invent it.’’ 

“ would socialize anything I invented!”’ 
cred Carlo hotly. 

“ut you haven’t invented anything!” 
ped Benson. ‘‘Don’t be angry, old 
o;. Only it’s hard to say what you or 
ody would do under a change of cir- 
stances!” 

lit he was deeply troubled by this 
12ge in himself, none the less. Was it 
u that he had deserted the cause of labor 
r ad labor in this instance deserted its 
w cause and run amuck like a treader of 
fees ON new wine? Through the week 
ot of himself haunted him. Also the 
ught of Peggy was again a torment. 
_lom time to time he had read of her in 
Miewspapers. But of her disappearance 
e new nothing, as her father had taken 
rious good care not to have it known. 
ts she was quietly living within two 

3 of the shipyards was a thing that 

cia never dreamed, often as he 
" med of her. It was utterly unsuspect- 
ugthat on a Sunday morning, the day 
eg exceptionally fine, he called MacNab 
hidog and set out for a walk into the 
oj\try in the hope of tramping some of 

(uneasiness out of his soul. And if his 

3 turned in the direction of the mansion 

> as merely with a melancholy determi- 
‘ajon to see the old neighborhood, and 
vi) out faintest foreshadowing of what 
ls he was going to see there. 


xT 


IS in the very nature of the human 
nimal to walk away trouble. And the 
makes no class distinctions any more 


_ ais 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


than is the case with a thousand or so other 
fundamental characteristics. Teddy Aigne, 
equally unaware of Peggy’s proximity and 
equally troubled by the impending strike, 
from almost exactly the same angle, set 
forth the same Sunday morning, also with 
a dog for company, and starting from a 
slightly different corner of the town—he 
had taken a furnished cottage there to be 
close to his work—headed for the same 
section as Benson. ; 

To Aigne the attitude of his employees 
was a mystery. At first everything had 
gone so well. And now, just as his air pro- 
gram was ready for development, a spirit 
of discontent had risen like an evil miasma. 
He had Johnston, one of the best efficiency 
men in the country, with him; he had a 
famous economist; a welfare committee of 
rare ability—and they all told him that 
his plant was a model. More than this, he 
was conscious of having an open mind 
toward the labor situation. He had come 
into the game rather later in life than the 
average man wielding an equal amount of 
power, and he was open to new suggestions, 
new ideas, and above all active in the 
theory of a square deal being the best 
investment. Moreover, he had no need to 
make money. The investment was with 
him primarily one of ideas. If his aéro mer- 
chantmen proved more than a dream his 
dividends would have been paid, his invest- 
ment called a success. His intent was that 
all the energies of his concern be bent to 
producing this vital development in world 
trade under conditions that would in the 
most modern and enlightened sense pro- 
duce the highest point of efficiency. There 
was nothing that he could see to give cause 
for legitimate complaint. And yet a strike 
was threatened. It was preposterous, gro- 
tesque! Yet it was true. His men were 
preparing to destroy the source of their 
own living just as 
it was in a fair way 
to become secure. 

In a daze of be- 
wildered anger he 
prepared to walk 
the disturbance 
out of his system; 
and to shake off, 
too, the long anxi- 
ety and chagrin 
which Peggy’s 
persistent silence 
had caused him. 

So there were 
Benson and his 
dog approaching 
from one direc- 
tion, and Aigne 
and his dog ap- 
proaching from 
the other. And 
thirdly there was 
Peggy, who awoke 
this fine Sunday 
morning with a 
due sense of the 
responsibilities 
of the day, be- 
ginning with a 
better dress 
than that 
which she wore 
to dust and 
sweep in, and 
a fit regard for 


“He Doesn’t Even Look at Us as He Passes. 


her Sunday dinner, even though she was 
to eat it alone. 

She sang as she set the tiny house to 
rights, and sang as she made a nice cream 
dessert and set it on the window sill to 
cool. Then she rolled down her sleeves and 
got her hat and prayer book and went to 
church like the good little girl that she was. 

And when she had been gone an hour 
Ruffles the cat woke from a refreshing 
slumber in which she had been indulging 
to the detriment of a large feathered hat 
belonging to her mistress. This hat was 
contained in a pretty round hat box under 
Peggy’s bed, and the lid did not fit on very 
tightly. A persistent cat could easily re- 
move it with nose and paws. And once the 
feathers were well trampled it made a 
delightful bed, so private, and just the 
shape of one’s curved back. 

When Rufiles first woke she spent several 
moments in setting her long fur to rights, 
and then stretching in a leisurely manner 
she rose from the wreck, stalked forth from 
under the bed hangings and looked about 
for something to eat. 

The milk in the saucer upon the kitchen 
hearth she ignored, head delicately lifted, 
nose twitching slightly in unison with her 
plumed tail. 

Then she got an interesting aroma—faint 
but intriguing, of cream and vanilla and 
the forbidden sugar. With a single leap 
she was upon the window sill, out through 
the open window, and without so much as a 
glance about to see whether or not anyone 
objected, attacked the dessert which Peggy 
had left there to cool. 

Scarcely had she indulged in a few delec- 
table laps when a horrid interruption oc- 
curred. A monstrous bull terrier that had 
been taking a rather nice-looking man in 
a tweed suit for a walk along the street 
beyond the little fence and commendably 


We are Dirt Under His Feet, 


Yet We Make Him!” 
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attending strictly to his own affairs sud- 
denly caught sight of Ruffles. With an 
insult to cats in general and white Persians 
in particular barked loudly upon the crisp 
air, he crawled under the fence and began 
to dance absurdly upon his hind legs just 
below the window, continuing to howl his 
vicarious insults the while. No lady cat 
could stand it, and no lady cat in this 
particular neighborhood had the remotest 
idea of doing any such thing. 

With a hiss of contempt Ruffles rose, her 
back arching in disgust, her tail a-quiver. 
If she had possessed a lorgnette it is likely 
that she would have used it at this crisis. 
Lacking one she deftly upset the bowl of 
custard upon the head of the intruder just 
as her mistress turned in at the gate. 

“Call off your dog!’’ commanded Peggy 
hotly to the young man who leaned against 
the fence, helpless with laughter. 

“Peter!” called the man, gasping for 
breath. ‘‘Here, sir! I’m awfully sorry!” 
he said to her, taking off his cap. Then he 
dropped it. ‘‘Why, Peggy!”’ he said simply. 

“Ted!” she exclaimed. ‘‘At last! Good- 
ness, but it’s nice to see you!” 

She was now inside the fence and he was 
outside, but she stretched both hands 
across it and his shot out to meet them. 
Then he could not let them go and Peggy 
did not seem to mind at all. 

. And by that time MacNab the Irish 
terrier, who had been nosing about the 
orchard of the old Benson place, reached the 
overgrown hedge and looked through to see 
what the row was all about. And after him 
came his master to find out what MacNab 
was looking at. 

And what he saw was Peggy Willing 
holding hands with his boss and looking as 
if she was uncommonly glad to do so. He 
gave his dog a low command to heel, and 
turned back toward the city. 

As he retraced his steps he knew that 
she had never really been out of his 
heart from the day of the orchard when 
he would not say good-by, and knew. 
also that she would never be out of his’ 
heart so long as he should live. It 
scarcely occurred to him to wonder at 
her being in the cottage. It had been 
her grandmother’s and so to him there 
seemed nothing strange in her appear- 
ance there. Neither did he wonder at 
her relationship with Aigne. Indeed he 
vaguely recalled that she had 
spoken of him in the old days at 
the Muxton mills. But though 
there was no wonder in his heart 
the incident set aflame his resent- 
ment toward the whole system 

under which he lived. Keyed 
to a high pitch of irritation at 
himself and his life he went 
on duty in an evil mood that 
was foreign to him. 

At the entrance to the yard 
he met Dort. 

“When are you going to 
get me to Aigne?’’ he 
asked. ‘I’ve waited too 
long now.” 

““When he comes back 
from Chicago,”’ said Dort. 

“‘He’s out of town?”’ said 
Benson, drawing his brows 
together. ‘‘What makes 
you think so?” 

“Saw him take the train 
an hour ago,’ said the 
foreman glibly. 

“You saw him?’ 

“é Ves? 

“You lie!” said Benson 
deliberately. The man 
flushed but made no move. 
Benson, enlightened, went 
on talking to him. 

“Por a long time now I 
have suspected you were 
stalling me,” he said, ‘“‘and 
now I know it. I don’t 
know what your reason is, 
but I’m going to find out. 
And you can accept my 
resignation right now!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ben- 
son,” said Dort, recovering 
himself quickly. ‘‘We are short-handed, 
you know that. Take a week to think it 
over.” 

“T don’t need to think it over. I'll 
stay the week out, and let you get someone 
for my job. But I’m through.” 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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(Continued from Page 165) 
surned on his heel and walked away, 

Dort staring after him. Then the 
Pested up Carlo, who was off duty, 
ae invisible telepathic, machine to 
they both belonged began to vibrate. 
ht Petrov knew that Benson and his 
were about to leave the Aigne yards. 
dnight Felde, in Washington, knew. 
y morning Carlo, in Walltown, had 
tructions to get those plans by any 

that came to hand—but to get 


through his trick upon the crane 
1 thought and thought until his heart 
ke to burst. To stay was now in- 
le. He felt a wild need to get away, 
| himself from all responsibility for a 
(-from the weak boy, Schwartz, whose 
ew daily more desperate until he was 
arely able to escape notice and dis- 
!; from the proximity of the object of 
Jpeless passion, and the despair of 
cing his ambition. Somewhere in the 
eaind there must be places where mas- 
ed man came together on a human 
iswhere the poison of such mad talk as 
£ Carlo did not penetrate. 
«vould be off at the end of the week, 
» would find such a place; some field 
rlexpression. They were making air- 
1 other parts of the country than this. 
wuld find his niche somewhere. Mean- 
lae had but one thing of value of which 
inose, since the dog would go with him. 
jans. What should he do with them? 
‘3 below him the little plan house 
ued in all its magic unreality. That 
-4e place for them. And why not? 
ctermined to try. When he went off 
y nd exchanged a sullen word with the 
t:faced Billy Schwartz, who took his 
«he followed his sudden impulse and 
di straight for the executive building, 
14 he asked to see Aigne. 
‘} owner’s secretary, a little man as 
yr as Ted himself, replied that it was 
\¢sible. 
3<son said he would come again next 
nd he did. This time, though Aigne 
still invisible, the secretary showed. 
\t;igns of interest. 
Gn I do anything?” he asked decently, 
n( curious about the fine-looking young 
Jaan. ‘Tam very much in Mr. Aigne’s 
once. 
‘anks, I’d rather speak to him,” said 
sn, and went away. 
‘ls was Tuesday. His week would be 
-n Friday night, and the more he 
uat of his idea of seeing Aigne before 
" the better he liked it. On Wednes- 
- . tried again, unconscious that on this 
a on as on the two previous ones Carlo 
1 adowed his every move. 
‘Ir. Aigne is very busy,” said the secre- 
y “Senator Willing, the chairman of 
-«mmittee on Bolshevism, is expected. 
rrow he is going to see some of the 
omen here, and Mr. Aigne is cleaning 
h work. I can’t interrupt him, really!” 
“yu must, please!’ persisted Benson. 
; vitally important!’’ 
[] secretary, a trifle impressed, disap- 
irl for a moment, to return after a 
interval accompanied by Aigne, who 
© with the obvious impatience of the 
nf many affairs. 
"vis is the man,”’ said the secretary by 
y f introduction. 
“hat can I do for you?” asked Aigne 
huis pleasant drawl. 
“ye an invention,” said Benson briefly. 
simple it was, this reaching the boss, 
eiill. ‘I have an invention which will 
d irigibles without hauling. I am leav- 
‘Ire Saturday, and I would like to have 
> ‘ing in safe hands before I go.” 
* 1dwhy do youtrust me?” asked Aigne 


rilisly. 
B son flushed and hesitated. He could 
t ary well tell the man that Peggy’s at- 
uw had influenced his decision no less 
ar \igne’s relationship to Haig. 

must trust someone,” he said simply 


illyouleaveme your diagrams then?” 
k¢ the employer. “‘I am very busy now, 
t; will look at them during the next 
ely-four hours. Will you come back 
nrrow?’’ 

2s,” said Benson. 

1 the precious documents changed 
nj}. A face at the window turned away 
sully, and the unpleasant mouth of it 
itd an extinct cigarette. Then the in- 
sil2 machine began to click again. 

2re was no word of Peggy spoken, of 
». Yet Benson could think of nothing 
uring all the interval that followed. 
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So this was the man of her choice! Not 
a bad fellow, perhaps, after all, when one 
got to know him. And of her own class! 
For the moment he acknowledged class and 
its distinction, bitterly aware of having for- 
feited some intangible thing that had been 
his by heritage. But what did it matter 
since she was not concerned in the loss 
now? He recalled the vivid picture of her 
standing at her cottage gate, her hands in 
Aigne’s. In a way this taking Aigne into 
his confidence was a sort of wedding gift to 
her, he told himself with a wry smile. And 
now the senator was coming to look into 
the strike. Well, it was all in the family. 
Bah—a sickening world, this! 

That afternoon Aigne had taken Benson’s 
plans home with him and looked them 
over. After the first glance every trace of 
doing the thing from a sense of duty de- 
serted him. They were good, more than 
good! He was electrified. When at length 
he was finished with them he turned to 
some government specifications, and when 
his work was done turned the lot over to the 
dapper secretary. 

“Blue envelope for the plan house— 
Lot 07612,” he said. ‘‘Brown envelope in 
the office safe; and be sure I see that chap 
Benson when he comes back!” 

With which he settled down for a long 
waking dream in which great fleets of giant 
airships landing with Benson’s device circled 
about Peggy’s blond head. To-morrow her 
dad would be here, and it would be a 
pleasure to show the old man about, even 
though he was bound by the most solemn 
promises to deceive him. Peggy had made 
him swear not to divulge her whereabouts, 
and Aigne had given the pledge gladly 
enough. What else Aigne dreamed of her 
is no one’s affair. Her warm greeting, born 
of her loneliness, had surely justified the 
renewal of his hope of her. 

And the dapper secretary before he went 
to his bed at the Y. M. C. A. deposited the 
envelopes as instructed, attended to a few 
minor matters and virtuously slept. 

Also, ten minutes after the secretary’s 
departure from the offices, Benson walked 
by the executive building, and seeing a dim 
light in what he now knew to be Aigne’s 
oftice he approached the place on the im- 
pulse of asudden resolve. If Aigne were, as 
it seemed, working late, it might be that 
they could talk now as at no other time. 
The unreality of night was upon him, dis- 
torting his sense of proportion pleasantly. 
Perhaps the other man would be in a like 
mood. He determined to chance it. 

The building was a hollow square with the 
main entrance toward the yards, but the 
wing containing Aigne’s room was furnished 
with several private doors opening on a 
driveway branching in from the main road 
and intended for the automobiles belonging 
to the department heads or their more im- 
portant visitors. A desultory watch was 
kept at the main entrance, but a single man 
on duty was considered sufficient, inasmuch 
as all the important government papers in 
the company’s care were kept in the plan 
house. 

So it was without molestation that Ben- 
son approached the side entrance. The 
road was a new one and still unpaved. He 
made no noise, his shoes sinking into the 
soft earth and then into the turf of the 
walk. There was one step to the door. 
Benson stood upon it, and then, his hand 
arrested in the very act of knocking, his 
eye found a cranny in the shutter and gave 
him a clear view of the little room within. 

The light came not from above but from 
a shaded gooseneck upon the floor. The 
door of the safe was open, and beside it 
knelt Carlo, a brown envelope—his, Ben- 
son’s envelope in his hands. 

With a deft silent movement Benson had 
the door, which was unlocked, open, and in 
another second he was in the room. Carlo 
turned at the sound, dropping the envelope, 
and in a flash the men had clinched. They 
fought silently as by some mutual agree- 
ment, rolling over and over on the floor, the 
foreigner reaching for Benson’s throat. He 
found his windpipe and in the instant of 
relaxation had freed himself, his teeth show- 
ing like a wild animal’s. 

And then before Benson could recover 
himself Carlo was gone like a shadow, only a 
snarling sound in which his opponent’s name 
figured, betraying that he had recognized 
John Israel. It all happened so quickly 
that it seemed unreal, and but for the pain 
in the throat where Carlo’s fingers had 
closed like a steel trap, and the brown enve- 
lope lying upon the floor by the open safe, 
he could scarcely have credited its actual- 
ity. Yet here he was alone at midnight in 
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Aigne’s office, apparently in the act of rob- 
bing Aigne’s safe, with the extreme likeli- 
hood of a watchman appearing at any 
moment. He dared not call for help, and 
indeed there was now no need for it. If he 
were to be caught here explanation would 
be difficult. 

While he hesitated he heard a step in the 
far end of the corridor outside. It was the 
guard without a doubt! Instinctively he 
extinguished the light and stood waiting, 
fearful of trying to make his escape across 
the room in the dark. His heart beat to 
suffocation. But after a moment the steps 
died away in another direction and he 
breathed once more. Then with the collec- 
tion of his senses and the returning control 
of his nerves came the overwhelming desiré 
to look into the envelope before returning it 
to the safe. It would be perfectly secure 
there until morning, that was a fair gamble, 
and when he saw Aigne he would tell ex- 
actly what had happened. But for the 
peace of his own soul he must see the con- 
tents of the envelope once more. For with- 
out intention he had given Aigne both the 
original and the duplicate sets of drawings, 
and he did not possess-another. His soul 
was fairly sick as he turned on the light and 
opened the flap. What he pulled out was 
a set of government specifications for a 
destroyer marked 07612. Otherwise the 
envelope was empty. His plans were gone. 

With frantic hands he searched the safe, 
but to no avail. Then he rose from his 
knees, trembling in every limb. Who had 
them—Carlo? He replaced his brown enve- 
lope in the safe and swung the door shut. 
Then he extinguished the light once more, 
adjusted the spring lock of the outside door, 
and left the building. At the corner some- 
one cried, ‘“‘Stop there!””? But Benson, un- 
strung now, and unreasoning, pulled his hat 
down over his eyes and started torun. Two 
shots rang out, and something whistled 
close to his right ear. Then he made a 
second mistake. He kept on running and 
turned into the light of a street lamp, so 
that his figure was clearly silhouetted to 
his pursuers. But a moment afterward he 
eluded them. There was a blind alley at 
hand, narrow and unlighted, which he re- 
membered from boyhood, and into this 
he, escaped unnoticed, while heavy boots 
pounding in haste passed by. Doubling 
back he swung upon a late passing street 
car and was gone. But when he had paid 
his fare and sat him down he noted grimly 
that there was a small round hole through 
his soft felt hat. 

What could the whole performance 
mean? Who possessed his plans at this 
moment? Not Carlo; or if it were he, to 
what end could he have stolen them? For 
unscrupulous as the man was he must have 
known it would be impossible to dispose of 
them even for the purpose of socializing the 
invention; unless by chance it was Carlo 
and not the watchman who had attempted 
to shoot him. The thought clung unpleas- 
antly, and the puzzle remained. Since 
Carlo could not use them he must have 
been employed by some enemy, but—to 
what end—by whom? 

He felt at once frightened and exalted. 
If this invention was so highly valued by 
his unknown enemy it must really be as 
important as he, Benson, believed it. As to 
what course his own action should take, he 
could not decide. The grind of routine work 
postponed any immediate answer. He 
must sleep so as to be fit to do his trick. 
Arrived at his lodging he flung himself upon 
the bed beside that in which Billy Schwartz 
was already sleeping. They were working 
on a triple shift now, and Billy would suc- 
ceed him. He noted absent-mindedly that 
the boy looked uncommonly ill in the 
laxness of unconsciousness, and was glad 
that for once he was sleeping instead of 
prowling about the town all night, as was 
his custom. And then from sheer exhaus- 
tion, mental no less than physical, he also 
slept. 

xII 

(Gee tapped upon the lower pane of 

Dort’s window. The little shack in 
which the latter dwelt was the last of a long 
line of similar ones in a poor district, de- 
serted at night save for a few straying cats 
that prowled among the refuse, and an 
occasional unobtrusive visitor such as the 
present one. At the end of the little street 
lay the river, silver and black in the late- 
risen moon. Ordinarily Carlo would have 
stood boldly enough at the door, for the 
neighborhood slept soundly and had secrets 
of its own; it was not prone to bear tales to 
the authorities. But to-night with the fear 
of the law upon him the agitator crouched 
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in the shadow and repeated his signal im-~ 
patiently. 

After a while Dort could be heard mov- 
ing about inside, fumbling for a light. 

““Be quick!” entreated Carlo, shivering 
as a gaunt cat rubbed itself against his 
shins. 

“Well,” said Dort, at length opening the 
door and admitting the visitor by the light 
of a dingy oillamp. ‘‘Stop your muttering 
and come in! Have you got the plans?” 

“No,” said Carlo shortly, closing the 
door and huddling down beside the stove. 
“Benson caught me.”’ 

“Gott im Himmel!” exclaimed Dort, set- 
ting down the lamp and staring at the 
other in blank astonishment. ‘‘How?” 

Carlo explained. ‘‘But they were not in 
the safe,” he added. “It is quite plainly 
a case of a mistake having been made. I 
figure that the Benson plans are in enve- 
lope 07612 in the plan house. Tell the 
senator that in the morning.” 

“T will tell Felde himself,’’ replied Dort. 
*‘He will be here along with the committee. 
But he will be furious that you have let the 
things escape. They are safe enough now! 
Schweinhund! For what do you think you 
are employed, eh?” 

“To organize labor, not to steal,’’ whined 
Carlo. ‘‘God knows for a half a ruble I’d 
be out of this and glad of it. The police 
shot at Benson!” : 

“They did, eh?” said Dort sharply. 
“Then we'll hear more of this before we’re 
through. I don’t like it much better than 
you do!”’ 

‘‘What’s going to be the end of the busi- 
ness anyhow?” asked Carlo. ‘‘There’s too 
much action nowadays. Take blowing up 
that judge now. I’m glad that wasn’t 
wished on to me. Ugh! Talk is all right 
until it gets people started doing crazy 
things. Where will the organization land 
us? What’s the answer anyway?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell you; but 
one man could if he chose,” said Dort 
impressively. 

““Felde?”’ 

“That’s the one—that’s him!” said Dort. 
**He’s the brains of the whole outfit in this 
country. If anything ever happened to him 
the revolution would be in a bad way. A 
great man, that Felde!” 

‘Well, no fear of harm coming to him,” 
said Carlo. ‘‘He’ll protect himself all right. 
T’ll tell you one thing, comrade, if any- 
body’s skin is to be sacrificed it will be 
yours or mine—never his own, mark my 
words!”’ 

“Pooh!” said Dort. “You are a fool to 
talk such nonsense about death! What for 
do you want to make such nonsensical talk 
as that?” 

He laughed, but he shivered none the 
less. Strange things had befallen one or 
two I. W. W. leaders who missed fire on 
some work of Felde’s, and the law had had 
no part in their misfortunes. 

: Yet after a while these two lay down and 
slept. 

In his berth in the Pullman that was 
carrying him from Muxton to Walltown 
Senator Willing slept uneasily, the wheels 
grinding into his consciousness and disturb- 
ing his rest. Across the aisle from him Her- 
man Felde slept and dreamed of a beer 
garden with fat blond waitresses and beer— 
oh, such beer!—and of his father and 
mother, who sat on either hand drinking it, 
while he himself, a fat small boy, ate almond 
cake and tormented a green caterpillar 
which had dropped upon the table from the 
sheltering linden trees. 

On his narrow cot Billy Schwartz floated 
through those prismatic, cosmic spaces that 
his drug induced. Beside him lay, dream- 
lessly, the exhausted Benson. Ted Aigne 
dreamed of his airships, and his secretary 
dreamed of bright bands towear round straw 
hats. And Peggy in her little white bed 
dreamed she had a baby with golden:curls, 
and smiled in her sleep. 

Only Ruffles the cat. was wakeful, being 
bent upon washing her face upon the back 
fence, which exhibition vastly intrigued a 
battle-scarred tom, her social inferior but 
worth angling for, until the late moon had 
quite disappeared. Curious how the world 
of the animals, century upon century, 
placidly ignores the march of human events! 
MacNab slumbered peacefully, and Peter 
snored at Aigne’s feet. 

And yet the forces that work ceaselessly 
through the night were shaping a strange 
destiny for those humans nearest and dear- 
est to them. But they were far less conscious 
than the geese of Rome. The Great West- 
ern express hurried on, the clocks ticked 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Women Designed Ft! 


How should an electric iron be made to best fit women’s 


‘needs? Here’s a question that none can answer better than 
-women themselves. That's why in producing this brand-new 


iron, as an improvement upon the six-pound Westinghouse 
Electric. Iron previously on the market, Westinghouse enlisted 


the co-operation of women. 


How heavy should an iron be? How 
should the handle be shaped? How 
should the cord be attached? These and 


_ dozens of other important points were 


settled not by men — not by engineers — 
but by women who use irons. 

For example, it was found that women 
remove the plug from an electric iron in 
three or four different ways.’ The result 


is a plug that can be conveniently taken 


out in any one of these ways. 

Women determined how the nose of 
the iron should be pointed, the better to 
iron tucks and gathers. 

Women determined that the edge of 
the iron should be beveled, the better 
to look directly down on the work. 

Women determined what should be 
the shape and the finish. 


To the contributions of women were 
added the experience and ability of 
Westinghouse engineers, who produced 
a practically indestructible heating ele- 
ment and durable cord; distributed the 
metal so that from 85 to 90 per cent is 
in the bottom of the iron, where it 
holds the heat and saves current, and 
incorporated other features. 


The weight of this new iron is six 
and one-half pounds. For traveling and 
for other purposes where a lighter iron 
is desirable, there is a three-pound 
Westinghouse Iron. 


Westinghouse Electric Irons are on 
sale by light and power companies, elec- 
trical, department and hardware stores. 
Look for the name Westinghouse in the 
dealer’s window and on the iron. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware also includes Toaster-Stove, Turnover Toaster, Percolators, 
Curling Iron, Warming Pad, Cozy Glow and various other electric conveniences. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


WESTINGHOUSE 4 
ELECTRIC 
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The first line using an 
inexpensive bare link 
for restoring a blown 
fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be Approved In 
All Capacities by the 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 


ries. (Dec. 1, 1919) 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES gained 
this last great distinction not alone be- 
cause of splendid performance in the 
rigid laboratory tests but largely because 
of their long record in actual service in 
the field. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have been in 
use for many years — protecting circuits, 
lives and property and effecting marked 
economies in all branches of industry 


from the sweatshops in the lofts to the © 


big steel plants, central stations, powder 
mills and even the U.S. Navy and other 
government departments. 


When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters’ 
label on the fuse—and the ‘‘Und. Lab. Inspected”’ 
symbol on the renewal links. They are there for 
your protection. All ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES from 0 to 600 amperes in both 250 
and 600 volts—bear these official marks of 
Underwriters’ approval: 


ECONOMY” |: . 
RENEWABLE 


600 amps.600vorrs |": 


|UND.LAB, INSPECTED 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. {i 


And remember—Economy renewable Fuses cut 
annual operating costs 80% as compared with the 
use of one-time fuses. 


Say “‘Economy’”’ when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 169) 
the hours away, the ferryboat slipped out 
to meet the incoming train, and the whole 
mechanical chain which makes these opera- 
tions possible operated smoothly, imper- 
sonally, without warning. ‘Nobody could 
have foreseen what was going to happen,” 
as the newspapers put it afterward. 

But the reader will remember what the 
newspapers said. You will recall my pro- 
test at the beginning of this tale, that it was 
true; also my plea that it was too difficult 
for me to handle, which plea I now repeat. 
When so sensational an event occurs the 
inept writer must perforce give way to 
those geniuses of the press whose training 
has given them command of terse language 
capable of implying at least once again as 
much as it conveys. 

My task as narrator really ends with a 
statement of the fact that Dort, alertly 
waiting at the gate when the party of in- 
spection arrived, paid his respects to his old 
employer, Mr. Felde, who was the honored 
guest of the commission. This fact the 
papers brought out in the furor of inquiry 
which followed. But only recently has the 
Department of Justice let out the fact that 
at this juncture Dort managed to tell Felde 
that Benson’s plans were in a blue envelope 
in the plan house and that the envelope was 
marked O7612. This much having been 
revealed in advance I am merely going to 
put before you a set of clippings, which will 
at once be familiar. They will recall the 
story better than I can tellit. The sequence 
is, of course, my own, and is arranged 
chiefly with an eye to the varying types of 
opinion which the big dailies stamp upon 
themselves. : 

The first is from the Times: 

“Senator Willing and Herman Felde, 
noted capitalist, killed in sensational acci- 
dent.” 

The Arm of Labor had it thus: 

“Young engineer makes brave but use- 
less attempt to rescue capitalists. Held on 
suspicion without warrant.” 

Then followed the names of the dead 
men in smaller type. 

A semimuckraking sheet beloved of the 
parlor Bolshevists put the matter thus: 

“The Peace Senator, mortally wounded, 
makes startling revelations. Companion 
in international plot is killed.” 

And again a sensational sheet with well- 
known German alliances found another 
angle: 

“Mechanic causes death of three. Drug 
habit responsible.” 

But of all the statements given out by 
the numerous people concerned, only one 
stood the test of reprints in a thotisand 
newspapers. Its utter simplicity defied the 
florid imaginations of small-town editors 
and cub reporters. They printed it intact. 
There was really nothing to alter. You 
may remember it. I refer to the interview 
which John Israel Benson the third gave to 
the reporters immediately after his arrest. 

“TI came off duty at noon,” said the 
young laborer, his voice steady and quiet. 
“My trick was up then, and I turned the 
crane over to Billy Schwartz, my alternate. 
I did this with some reluctance, for I was 
troubled about the boy’s condition. He 
had the coke habit, and God knows how he 
hung onto his job as long as he did. Isaw 
he was not fit to go on duty but he quar- 
reled with me over the surrender of the 
machine and so I let him have it, intending 
to report him as soon as I could reach the 
office. As I started down the ladder I saw 
the senator’s party, on a level with my first 
landing, about seventy-five feet below the 
crane and a hundred diagonally from where 
I stood, entering the plan house. I had 
a vital interest in that building, as you are 
now aware. 

“T went down another stage and saw 
that Billy had picked up a huge boiler 
and was starting across with it. When I 
reached the ground I saw something was 
wrong with the crane. It was moving all 
right but something sounded queer, Even 
in all the uproar I could hear it; an engi- 
neer gets used to noticing such things. 
Then I saw that a coupling was loose. She 
might hit the plan house and she might just 
crash down through the frames. There 
wasn’t a guard in sight for once, except the 
fellow at the foot of the ladder to the plan 
house. He didn’t seem to understand what 
I told him and so I just knocked him down 
and went up. The soldiers on the top plat- 
form didn’t seem to understand me either. 
Still I managed to get by. 

“Inside was Mr. Aigne and the senator 
and some other men. The door to the in- 
side room was open and Felde was standing 
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by it talking to the man, Grayson, + 
handled those things. That’s why it 


impossible to save them. They were 
far away. ; 


turned back to try to get Felde, 1 
stopped long enough to grab a blue ey 
lope off the table. That delay was y 
killed him. I seized the senator by the: 
and pulled him toward the door, | 
twenty-ton boiler fell just before we ¢ 
make it. Some wreckage caught Sen 
Willing from the waist down pretty 4 
And that’s about all,” he finished, 


Grayson. The others went untouched, 
That was Benson’s story. The in 
views with Peggy were in their way | 
more sensational. If Theodore Aigne 
owner, and an expert stenographer h 
been present at her father’s deathbed 
confession, as retold by her to the p 
might never have been believed. Ag 
may recall, the senator was carried 
Aigne’s house, and Ted at once sent 
Peggy. The doctor and Ted agreed i 
statement that it was her presence | 
induced the dying man to tell what 
knew. f 


bureau for the spread of Bolshevism w 
he described. Indeed we have no pro¢ 
his connection with it except his own st 
ment, and though Mr. Felde was 
doubtedly the head of such an organiza 
it would be unfortunately quite impos: 
to prove whether or not any official : 
nection existed between it and the pre 
German Government.” f 
And much more in equally flowery 
guage such as was never used by mo 
woman, : 
It is surprising to note the simila 
between the language used by Miss Wil 
and that which appeared in the samep 
as issuing from the mouth of Mr. Aig 
secretary. 4 
“T was intrusted with the two set 
plans on Thursday night,” he avel 
‘‘And being somewhat fatigued by 
arduous day I made an error which 
matters developed, proved most fortur 
Through some aberration on Mr. Ai 
part he had divided the specification: 
the boat into two parts, putting one 
into each of the envelopes. The plan: 
longing to Mr. Benson were in neithe 
discovered them in my portfolio next m 
ing upon taking up my duties for the | 
They had been neither in the safe ai) 
office nor in the plan house, as Mr. I! 
seems to have supposed, but in my! 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, where I1 
my residence.” , 


Sullinski, and the finding of Carlo’s 
in the river, and the mystery surrout! 
it. And, of course, Benson’s release ) 
the charge of assaulting an officer, whic! 
been the humorless complaint of the! 
soldier he had hit. 
As for Peggy Willing’s marriage} 
newspapers printed so many pictures! 
that the public must feel as thoughi 
been present. And the press still jI 
paragraphs about the “millionairess 
discarded her wealth and married a’ 
ingman.” Mrs. Benson doesn’t mil) 
But I think Benson does. I recently ti! 
ferred from the state to the Federal 
service, and I went to Walltown to ti 
him about protecting the yards whe1! 
fleet of air merchantmen that he & 
are building are under construction! 
Bensons had moved into the old mail0 
which they had bought from the (# 
which held it, and a thorough renow! 
was taking place. : | 
It was of a Sunday that I called, 1¢ 
found the young inventor at work 
orchard. He was in the act of felling !'' 
apple tree and the sound of his ax vs 
rhythmic as it was sure and strong! * 
stopped in his work to greet me anal 
we had talked a while I asked if he, th? 
his experience, had discovered any p2 
for the unrest that was still upon U! 
laughed at me. Then he fished in 
(Concluded on Page 175, 
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(Concluded from Page 172) 

) overalls and brought out an old coin, 
lor dollar with the date 1846 upon it. 
ied it over curiously. 
Vhat’s this?” I asked. “And what 

to do with my question?” 

/ found it in a hollow of this tree,” 
slied, ‘‘in company with a few fish- 
|, a float, a bundle of rusty nails, 
jof mirror with most of the mercury 
Jand a little ivory pocket comb. See, 
hey are. A boy’s treasures, beyond a 
|. 


‘ut my question,” I protested. “It 
*t answer that.” 
‘oesn’t it, though!” he cried. “TI tell 
ive have heard a lot of sentimental 
about false worship of the dollar—of 
Hy madness. That’s a poor sort of talk. 
American dollar is and always has 
yrather finely bound up with world 


Sense andl 


\ Enco uraged 


t. T. L. HUSTON, retired army 
peas and wealthy co-owner of the 
‘York American League Baseball Club, 
st his favorite hunting club-at Dover 
| Georgia, very proud of three accom- 
sents. He had just bought Babe Ruth, 
. ‘eat slugger, for a hundred and twenty- 
» thousand dollars, from the Boston 
ilicans. Also he had personally se- 
til and bought a fine Hereford bull for 
sub stock farm, and he had finished 
o\undred feet of a mud dam across the 
11 to make a duck pond. So boyishly 
yl was the colonel that he telegraphed 
‘eorge Stallings, the baseball manager, 
ene over from Macon and visit him. 
“olonel,”’ said Stallings, a stock expert, 
o arrival, “I’d shoot that bull right 
a. A Hereford is no good down here.” 
Te colonel’s face lengthened. 

“ou know, it’s a funny thing about those 
12 hitters like Ruth,” observed Stallings 
4ner that night. ‘‘I never knew one 
t»m to repeat after a big season.”’ 

T2 gloom increased. The next morning 
syvent out to inspect the dam—the real 
ir of pride. 

vut for one thing,” said Stallings, 
h; dam would be all right. As it is, the 
dr crabs are sure to bore intoit and ruin 
ir;hree months.” 

“ob,” the colonel said to his secretary 
o arrival at the clubhouse, “‘get busy on 
aiwire and hold up all invitations that 
eent out till I get this dam built.” 


Thriftless 


TMONTCLAIR, New Jersey, there is 
Ln old settler who spends most of his 
ching days sitting in front of the drug 
om making observations on the frailties 
k fellow citizens. 
T2 other day a well-known young man 
je town got out of an automobile, 
sang a brand-new suit of expensive 
ot2s and carrying a cane. He went into 
e jore and ordered ten dollars’ worth of 
wes sent over from New York, bought 
pisive cigars and candy, and invited 
eibody to the soda fountain for hot 
0 late. 
“ow jes’ look at that young fellow, 
itiig all that swath and throwing his 
ory round like that,” observed the old 
ttr in disgust. “‘An’ I'll bet you, up at 
S puse he ain’t got a pint of liquor to his 
un.” 


_ Government Ownership 


IRGE PATTULLO tells a story of a 
afer who applied for a job to a politi- 
il »ss and was given a card to the super- 
it¢dent of a shipbuilding yard. 
“jut, boss, I don’t feel right to work. 
ai, you find me a place where I can 
la|_a piece of money without workin’?”’ 
Vho asked you to work?” demanded 
1e\oss. “‘Go on down there and show this 
ar(and they’ll fix you up.” 
e applicant did as instructed, but was 
at the end of three days, with the an- 
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trade. Its soundness has proved a pretty 
good incentive in the past for the creating 
of marketable goods. The sooner we get 
back to the honest confession of a liking 
for it, the better.” ; 

‘“A4 curious statement from a man in your 
position,’ I remarked. ‘So you think the 
traditional American talk of the almighty 
dollar is a good thing?” 

“Why not?” he said with his slow smile. 
“There are two pretty good mottoes upon 
that old coin—and upon our new half 
dollars. The only trouble is we seem to 
have forgotten they are there! Read it for 
yourself!”’ 

I remembered one, but not until I had 
taken the old coin and brushed away the 
dirt upon it did I recall the other. 

“B® Pluribus Unum,” I read aloud. 


(THE END) 


““What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
the job?” 

“T likes the job fine.” 

“ Ain’t the pay enough?”’ 

“T can’t complain. It’s as high as any- 
body’s gittin’.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?”’ 
. “Well, it’s like this, boss: I goes down 
there and the guy looks at me card and says 
‘All right,’ and puts me on the pay roll. 
There ain’t nothing for me to do, so I hangs 
round and has it pretty soft. Then I no- 
tices a bird a-followin’ of me everywheres 
I go. I just can’t shake him. Wherever I 
walk that bird’s right behind me. So I’m 
scared, boss. There’s something queer 
about this and I want to quit.” 

‘Why, you blamed fool,” said the boss, 
“99 on back there. That guy’s your 
helper.” 


A Plausible Theory 


ORMER President “Taft and _his | 


daughter, Miss Helen Taft, who is just 


now acting president of Bryn Mawr Col- | 
lege, are firm believers in high educational | 


standards and also in adequate salaries for 
college professors. Bryn Mawr College is 
now engaged in raising an endowment fund 
of two million dollars, for the specific pur- 
pose of enabling its faculty to meet in- 
creased living costs, and Mr. Taft was 
recently invited to speak at a meeting of 
the committee which has the matter in 
charge. 

Mr. Taft said that the importance of em- 
ploying learned and thoroughly equipped 
professors had been freshly impressed upon 
his mind by the experience of a friend of his 
who is a great sportsman. It seems that 
his friend had two likely young bird dogs, 
which, judging by their ancestry, would 
have unlimited possibilities if properly 
schooled. 

The owner of the dogs took the greatest 
pains to seek good advice as to where he 
should send them to be broken for field work. 
Several of his acquaintances suggested that 
he send them to an old negro named Randy 
Carter, who has a state-wide reputation as 
a successful educator of bird dogs. 

This suggestion was followed and in due 
course the sportsman received word from 
Randy that the dogs were ready for a try- 
out in the field. Without loss of time he 
repaired to Randy’s farm and gave the dogs 
a thorough test. Their behavior delighted 
him beyond words. His pets appeared to 
have acquired every canine virtue to be 
found in the perfect bird dog and none of 
the vices from which so few are entirely 


free. 

He paid Randy double the fee that the 
old darky had proposed and then engaged 
him in conversation. 

“It’s simply marvelous, Randy, what 
you have done for those dogs. I don’t see 
how you did it. Tell me, please, what do 
you consider the most important thing in 
training dogs?” ! 

‘Well, boss,” replied Randy thought- 
fully, ‘Ise been trainin’ dawgs now goin’ 
on fawty yeahs, and I ’low de most impor- 
tant thing is foh de trainer to know more 


dan whut de dawg knows.” 
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Why heels wear down 
like this 


This condition is not due to slovenliness. It is caused by 
a distortion of the inner longitudinal arch and a mis- 
alignment of the heel bone. Under the weight of the 
body the ankle leans inward causing the heel to wear down 
unevenly. 


The frame thus becomes unbalanced, causing strain which 
may affect the foot, calf, knee, hip and spine. Pains 
resulting are often mistaken for growing pains in children 
and sciatica, lumbago and rheumatism in adults. 


This condition can be completely overcome by counter- 
balancing the foot and scientifically supporting the 
dislocated bones in normal position by means of the 
Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and Heel 
Levelers. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are over- 
lapping pockets, so located that inserts of any desired thickness can be 
placed in exactly the right spot to support the dislocated bones in 
normal position. Adjustments are simply made by shifting inserts or 
changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and 
Heel Levelers are light, flexible and are worn without one being con- 
scious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is an expert 
who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such dealer 
near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1709 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., or 940 Marbridge Bldg., New York 
City. Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot 
troubles. No charge. 
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Why Does a Railroad Conductor 
Stand Like This— 


The conductor stands with feet ings placed at the extreme ends of the | 
spread far apart to brace himselfagainst axle. 
side-sway when rounding curves. 


> 


This type of construction assures ; 
His feet are the bearings which strength, economy of operation, and 


keep him erect. eliminates “time out’’ for repairs. : 

For the same reason the wheels Trucks equipped with Sheldon 

na on locomotives and railroad cars are | Worm Drive Axles are safeguarded in | 
sah AEH Te braced against tremendous side-strains the same way as locomotives and_ 
is Cats eee ney ‘whi ight 
oy otra th i eee by having the wheels fixed toarevolv- freight cars, ‘which carry the Freight | 
and economy of upkeep. . rh 


ing load-carrying axle with the bear- ‘Tonnage of the World. ] 
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\t appear before them willy-nilly at 
mmand of the manager. If only we 
i them that we don’t. want to do 
| never did want to, know in fact we 


fit, grow peevish as our worst spots 
bs over the orchestra at the audi- 
3 


yw we have remonstrated to imper- 
ds for as long as ye were ondured 
| offices; how we left the presence 
aore inadequate and ornery than 
just pause, dear listener, to give a 
that, and perhaps you will be less 
# with us next time. 
4 personal prejudices are extraordi- 
ings on the stage. An actor or 
Hay be the victim of one of them for 
nd then some indefinable some- 
Hrhaps a personal introduction, will 
» the chunks and barriers of ice 
i the two souls and mutual under- 
b) will ensue. 
ve William Winter failed for years 
ciate the marvelous, joyous art of 
Tlowe, only to waken one day from 
n of antipathy to become one of 
, ardent admirers. 
jat these early rehearsals we were 
paiking of, all the fogs and dust of 
om to have settled in your ambi- 
shroat. But as the word goes out 
i; rehearsal as to the merits or medi- 
dthe new opera you must make every 
it be pepful and charming, or ener- 
1. unpleasant, as your part demands. 
x2cent dress rehearsal of a premiére 
jetropolitan I was much interested 
ivited audience. In front of me sat 
rrymore. To her, musical though I 
ae is, the acting of the singers must 
n the most important, or at least 
0; striking, feature of the perform- 
; happened that the actors in that 
ur opera did not typify the modern 
siger, or singing actor, as they are 
, All was done in the good old- 
nl way, leaving the voice free at all 
t was good operatic acting of the 
x but poles apart from the real 
sirt. Just behind me sat a famous 
ibritic to whom the production of 
oe is of paramount importance. 
li2rently he must have looked upon 
13 on on the stage from the way Miss 
mre did. Then a composer pure and 
, erhaps more simple than pure, sat 
: vay. To him the orchestra and the 
tition presented the most interest- 
dmportant part of all the elements 
dera. Scenic painters and interior 
it's—their soft-voiced, blue-collared 
3¢—hovered near, screwing up their 
x emitting important dictums on 
dips and distances. To them all 
ncoring was as naught, all singers 
‘t ngs that crawled in front of them; 
g:ounted but the screaming back- 
1 which was no longer a background 
fre and middle ground—beautiful 
ds but never designed as it should 
o(n to be a subservient aid to the 
j:ture instead of a predominating 
jaddening to the betrayed eye. 
toch farther back in the auditorium 
il prima donna or so, and rivals of 
‘4 singers on the stage. Their re- 
5 iust necessarily have been tinged 
bless with personal emotions. The 
$20 were doing the actual work had 
idiiring little groups also, all throb- 
njenthusiastic, with “‘Isn’t she won- 
?)“Isn’t he marvelous?” the burden 
ir ong. 


) 


‘he Dutch Coffee Pause 


oOthese elements saw more or less 
tly had come to see, and were in 
Masure biased in their judgments. 
in-r, perhaps a great egoist, sure of 
sti, perhaps a modest student, try- 
liz up to a dimly felt ideal, must be 
rg; of all this criticism, and will you 
e |w he or she might please them all? 
‘ibe done, I tell you! But that 

Is extraordinary, of course. The 

ne has a large and leavening lump 

ople, more or less mere, as Daisy 
rqvould say, and that is our salva- 
r¢ably. 

2 Inspiring audience is one com- 
'Gchildren. About the only benefit 
 |ceived from the war is that I no 
r live to sing the Witch in Hansel and 
1 Christmas afternoon. For years 
te and raged through that delight- 
stjnuous part, and though I always 
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enjoyed it hugely I did wish I might have 
the day free sometimes. 

The greatest pleasure was to hear the 
swift staccato patter of little hands beating 
out their joy when the wicked witch was 
thrust into the oven and came out just 
brown gingerbread. It was truly delightful 
to realize how thoroughly the little things 
were carried away by the performance. 

Actors will tell you that all audiences are 
different. I once asked Martha Hedman 
if it was not rather deadening to play the 
same part so extremely many times in 
succession, running into several seasons. 
She answered that the audiences kept it 
fresh for her. If she said a certain line with 
a trifle of apathy the lack of response in the 
audience at once showed her she was slow- 
ing up in this particular spot, and she 
watched herself carefully the next time she 
spoke those particular lines to see that they: 
got the same response as they had received 
when the play was fresh. 

I have often wished one might introduce 
here the famous coffee pause of Dutch con- 
certs. One of New York’s brightest critics 
once wrote that the back row of a concert 
hall was usually filled by newspaper critics, 
who sat with their overcoats over their 
arms, in case of sonatas! If they had a 
steaming cup of hot coffee to look forward 
to, even a sonata might not have displaced 
them. It is always printed on the program 
just where the coffee pause is to be, and as 
soon as the singer has thrown her last 


ecstatic glance of gratitude to the applaud- 
ing audience and tripped through the door 
in the rear, waiters invade the aisles bear- 
ing trays of cups and saucers, and everyone 
partakes of the grateful beverage. Tongues 
chatter loudly, everyone is sociable and 
presently the empty cups are handed back 
to the waiters and one settles back in much 
better mood to listen to the rest of the pro- 
gram. Of course the singer does not come 
in on this, but then we usually have some- 
thing queer in a vacuum bottle, or raw 
eggs, or sometimes—recklessly—a bottle of 
porter. That is, we used to have these 
things. How many of us have descended to 
tea! Indeed I was in the dressing room of a 
famous star the other day who was dis- 
pensing cocktails during a _ particularly 
arduous rehearsal. They flowed in oily 
abundance from a huge vacuum bottle and 
were handed round in aluminum mugs— 
oh, no! Just a bit at the bottom of the 
mug, dear reader—water glasses, anything 
that would contain liquid. A stray and 
thirsty foreigner—we always have an as- 
sortment on hand—happened in. 

“You will have some?” 

“Ts it tea? No thanks,” said the wary 
and disgusted one, who had doubtless been 
fooled by tea-totaling Americans before. 

His disgust was as nothing to that which 
flashed from his countenance, however, 
when as the bottle was emptied I whis- 
pered, ‘‘That was not tea; it was cocktails, 
dear one.” 
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Personally I always have tea; others 
have oyster liquor; one Italian prima 
donna gulps the yellow of the egg before 
singing; another sucks down the white 
only. A Spaniard has the yolk of an egg 
beaten for about a quarter of an hour into 
sherry or port wine. Some devoted and 
silent partner follows every song bird about 
with something wet, for it is dusty work. 

In Zaza I have to drink many glasses of 
cider, the best substitute I could think of 
for the punch the old lady raves for. It 
really is mighty poor stuff, and I am hard 
put to it to smack my lips realistically. 

It is a bad plan, though, to depend on 
any one thing, for some fine evening it may 
be lacking, and then all your nerves will 
mention it severally. 


Where Fashions are Set 


My colleagues who have sung much in 
South America tell me that the singers who 
are popular in that country have to sing so 
often during the season that they grow 
hardened in a great degree to nervousness. 
The very fact of their having to appear so 
frequently accustoms them to singing, even 
though they may not feel like it, and of 
course this cures one of exaggerated worry 
as to whether one is doing well or not. 
Singers that please the audiences down 
there are not always the greatest favorites 
here. Their opera houses are very large, 
and they prefer a brilliant piercing quality 
of tone to the soft round one we are more 
apt to enjoy. 

You cannot even tell if they will like the 
same operas that we do. For instance, in the 
Puccini trilogy we produced last year 
the comedy Gianni Schicchi made the hit of 
the three. This was true of them almost 
wherever they were produced, but I hear 
that in one big city in South America they: 
began to hiss and groan very soon after 
Gianni Schicchi started and continued it so 
loudly that by the time the lovely soprano 
air was reached you could hear nothing of 
the music. This uproar continued until the 
end of the opera. The director of the;or- 
chestra was fortunately a man of great 
self-control and conducted calmly to the 
end. 

Perhaps the high price of eggs is a bless- 
ing in disguise to public performers these 
days. At the late display of German con- 
sideration of our feelings and misunder- 
standing of our national temper—the brief 
season of German opera in New York—one 
gentleman did arm himself with several 
eggs of most questionable quality and be- 
stowed them accurately about ‘the per- 
formers’ persons, but he had every reason 
for desiring a truly unpleasant squashy 
effect, and what he probably would have 
liked to throw, but wasn’t allowed to, 
would have cost a whole lot more than 
eggs do. 

The audiences of Paris are a continual 
amusing study for the observing foreigner. 
There at the theater the mode is first 
launched, and smart ladies and brilliant 
originators of fashions go there to study the 
latest creations. Some favorites’ gowns 
may upset the entire feminine world. Just 
now I believe they are all hooping hard. 
Can this be our fate in America? I hear 
that the audiences are strangely different 
from the ones before the war. All who 
have been there must remember the young 
black-and-white messieurs, elegant to an 
unbelievable degree, with their black silk 
cylinders tipped back and slightly over one 
ear, standing up in their stalls in between 
the acts and turning their backs on the 
curtain leisurely to examine the fair ones 
posing for their glances. Well, those same 
young men have gone, and have left a great 
gap behind them. They were intelligent, a 
vital part of the actors’ audience, quick to 
catch every bit of good writing, every 
nuance of the stage favorites’ art; culti- 
vated and keen to a degree. They are 
gone; and in their place are many nouveaux 
riches, with their tastes still to be cultivated 
to that degree of perfection. 

But they tell me also that the French 
theaters are not to be compared with their 
standards of before the war; that in some 
of them the leading rdéles are filled by 
actresses who have been able to take the 
largest amount of shares in the company, or 
by the numerous and flourishing protégées 
of bigwigs. They also say the scenery is as 
a general rule far inferior to ours. 

(Concluded on Page 183) 
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Phantom drawing showing detail 
construction of the Brascolite. The 
reflector-canopy of Type V D here 
illustrated is finished in Old Gold. 
Can be furnished in any standard 
finish desired. 
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partie Chaplin is a huge favorite in 
‘lozens of French movie theaters; 
udience sighs and shouts with rap- 
/when his name appears on the 
in. Quite important people write 
‘s about him, and he is a popular 


hirbanks and Hart are both very 
ilar, but our women fail to please 
/ much, even the one and only 
7. The movie theaters are much 
«or to ours. 
‘erica is doing a great work of 
ganda for itself through its 
res. Our rural love stories, our 
iy dramas, ground out by the 
pred, with virtue invariably trium- 
at, with boys and girls of simple 
{; and high morals always getting 
other in the fade-out—surely that 
s show the Balkans what quiet 
7 life in America is like and how 
« better it must be for the diges- 
rthan the shooting and intrigue 
1 seem to thrive on. Also the 
sent ease with which American 
Jmaires are snared by true love, 
rined with organdie and yellow 
| that must send many a simple 
zer to the local steamship office in 
9 old Europe. She may sell her 
nerful peasant embroideries and 
jil with the money, and after a 
aon buy them back again on 
pied Avenue and the cross streets 
‘r grandchildren to dress up in— 
cly a three hundred per cent ad- 
1( in price. 
_lelieve the movie audiences the 
r, over have one element in com- 
rand that is—the snugglers. The 
*“] seats are the happy hunting 
uds of amorous youth wherever 
2 es apparently, and it is tactless 
irade them unless you have to. 


rhe concert world the audience plays a’ 


‘yarge part in the singers’ success. As 
: iditorium is usually fairly well lighted 
xr part of the house is visible to the 
e artist on the stage. Late comers 
soe waited for, fanning ladies ignored, 
jrts of the house must be sung to 
petially. 

\ione concert where I appeared this 
s¢. every time I came back upon the 
2<co begin a group of songs, bowing an 
mwledgment of the applause, a little 
¢ntleman in the second row half rose 
hiseat, returning bow for bow. Many 
yp in the first rows think you catch 
inye, when you have not been conscious 
teir presence. I 
x€iber when Clara 
ttwas over here, 
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pins, or with cheap dangling earrings of fas- 
cinating irregularity caressing their little 
brown throats. Their heavily painted eyes, 
half-veiled, gaze in utter sophistication at 
the familiar scene before them. Some 
throaty poet-tenor, who has written his own 
song, gets up beside the raw-backed upright 
piano, which is shoved into the center of the 
room. Perspiring, pink cheeked, he pipes 
his sentimental ballad with a poignancy of 
appeal, a sincerity of feeling, a familiarity 
with his love theme which sways you un- 
consciously, and the little girls follow his 
honeyed tones with breathless intensity. 
The pére de famille is there, too, sometimes 
with his better half, sometimes with other 


et.g several people 
t] next few days 
0 uid that she had 
iga certain song 
uit at them. As 
y vere widely dis- 
dud in the great 
1, hough all some- 
ern the front rows, 
léy understood her 
sirss pretty well to 
at that impression. 


ajs Chantants 


hve a particularly 
in gift of extreme 
*Slit, which is sheer 
tu: sometimes in 
icé's. Just last sum- 
r, nging in a huge 
litium, I saw a 
Young girl in a 
ial of the top 
let lie at full length 
nghe seats, waving 
alis in the air from 
1e/ time. What she 
ne) the concert for 
an imagine, but it 
8 play distract- 
; 


\ ‘scinating audi- 
e | the one that 
the in the cafés 
nints in: Paris. 
er¢7ou see the girls 
th Quartier with 
Ee harming cheap 
tpt-ions of the pass- 
by tion, perhaps a 
K jJulard twisted 
indheir bobbed hair 
1 hd in place with 
© |g gilt-headed 
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peres. Their hair clipped en brosse, strongly 
tempting the would-be caressing female by 
its upstanding velvet, they swallow down 
the strong double meanings of the comedian 
with great gulps of satisfaction. They like 
their wit well seasoned—that’s why they 
came. 

Students abound, pale and ruddy, culti- 
vating emaciation as their chief claim to 
attention or utterly oblivious of it as an 
accepted part of their meager years of art 
study. Affectionate amies cling to them, or 
banter them with the charming comrade- 
ship of the Frenchwoman, be she great or 
small—the something that caters bewitch- 
ingly to the man consciously but not 
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obviously. They sit at the little marble- 
topped tables, leaning on their elbows, 
cigarette in hand; over all broods an 
enchanting bluish veil of tobacco 
smoke, the odor of cheap wine grows 
stronger as the evening warms; chatter, 
chatter go the lively tongues in their 
musical, superbly produced language; 
hands with queer rings gesticulate; 
their bosoms rise and fall in deep-felt 
laughter; to and fro the apron-clad 
waiter whisks—a bock here, a blonde 
there, a pink grenadine of cloying 
sweetness for madame, a cup of choc- 
olate bien chaud, a little to eat, much 
to drink, slow-sipped and econdmical 
to the last—what could be more amus- 
ing, more really enjoyable, given the 
right company and the few necessary 
sous? Probably nobody spends more 
than a dollar or so, but everyone is 
living, is alert; no vegetable minds 
waiting for someone to start some- 
thing; waiting and waiting and finally 
disappointedly going home, as we are 
apt to doin this country. It isn’t that 
there is anything specially brilliant said 
or done, but there are the will to be 
amused on the one hand, the knowl- 
edge that what they do will be appre- 
ciated on the other, which make for 
pleasant and memorable hours. 


Italian Audiences 


The Italians pride themselves on the 
cultivation of their audiences. I be- 
lieve thereis astrongly grounded theory 
that they are the most worth while and 
cultivated audiences in the world—that 
is, operatically and dramatically speak- 
ing. They express their sentiments at 
all times as they will, and the actor or 
singer depends on this active expres- 
sion to gauge his performance. The 
artist has always before him the possi- 
bility of finishing a performance to empty 
benches, this not being considered at all an 
impolite procedure, but a quite ordinary 
and obvious one on the part of a displeased 
audience. It must be a great schooling, 
and how the Italians must miss it when 
they play for Anglo-Saxons! No wonder 
they hire a claque at the opera house; any- 
thing to make a racket out in front and 
break that ghastly, unnatural, million-eyed 
stillness that lies before them. 

Often I have been asked what an audi- 
ence looks like from the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage. Have you seen a field 
of cabbages at night, pale greenish globes in 
rows? That’s what they look like to me out 
front. The blazing foot- 
lights make a blinding 
wall of light between 


youandthem. Thisfor 
a year or two is arather 
disconcerting thing. 
You must stare into 
this hot wall, smile at 
it, frown through it, be 
yourself behind it. It 
is so unnatural that it 
takes some time to ac- 
custom oneself to it. 
To me it was overstim- 
ulating at first, and 
made all things seem 
more unreal than ever 
on the stage. The heat 
is sometimes great from 
the electric bulbs of red, 
white and bluein a line 
in front of you, and this 
heat is thrown back and 
up to you by the re- 
flector, which at the 
same time protects the 
audience’s eyes from 
the glare. The first row 
or so of people might 
be recognizable if you 
strained your eyes, but 
personally I think it so 
extremely  disillusion- 
ing to see a singer or 
actor trying to recog- 
nize people out front 
that I have never al- 
lowed myself to do it. 
When we go out for 
bows, and the house is 
lit up, one can see well 
enough, and what was 
a glimmering cavern 
full of ghosts to be 
charmed becomes but 


Madame Homer and Four of Her Children 


an ordinary gathering 
of people more or less 
animated, 
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NTIL Thaddeus Fairbanks invented the platform scale, weight- 
measuring instruments had not been greatly changed since 


ancient Babylon. From age-incrusted pictures carved in stone - 


we learn that these instruments in use in Egypt differed little from the 
one probably used in Abraham’s transactions with the sons of Heth, of 
which we are told the four hundred shekels he paid Ephron for a burial 
place were weighed out in silver currency. 


It remained for an ingenious Yankee hemp dealer and artisan to solve 
the problem of accurate weighing by means of the platform scale as we 
now know it. Until his invention appeared in 1830, old-time methods 
of weighing, by balance or steelyard, were the only ones in use. Little 
did this Vermont inventor realize how great a revolution he had wrought 
in the world’s trading methods! 


Today, in ten thousand lines of trade is found the accurate Fairbanks 
Scale registering weights ranging from the “‘twentieth part of one poor 
scruple”’ to that of a giant locomotive or a monster long range gun. 


Go where you will on the earth’s surface and you will find the world’s 
goods being weighed on Fairbanks Scales. No country too remote—no 
application too difficult—for their successful use. The flour in the mill— 
the coal at the mine entrance—the load at the factory door—all pass 
over these scales and their tallies are taken. Accurate—dependable— 
honest—Fairbanks Scales. 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales—oil engines—pumps—electric 
motors and generators—railway appliances and coaling stations—farm 
power machinery, such as “‘Z” engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @® CoO. 


CHICAGO 
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Portal ‘le Hectic Tools 


Attaches to 
Any Electric 
Light Socket 


Quick Drilling in Metal or Wood 


EMCO TOOLS easily and quickly reach repair 
work and odd jobs of every kind anywhere in the 


plant. These handy tools are on the job in a flash 
in cramped corners or places that are hard to get at. 
They may also be very profitably employed in many 
ways on regular production. 


Temco Tools effect direct savings in time, labor 
and plant depreciation. They guard against inter- 
rupted production. Let us tell you how your busi- 
ness may benefit from the use of Temco Tools. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalogue. 


The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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give a reward which would make Mr. John- 
son’s single-dollar payments look like 
plugged nickels. To the genius who should 
go forth and find Old Lee at a moment when 
the Northerner was mourning for the van- 
ished super-dog, Young Colbridge’s purse 
would open automatically, deluging Meshek 
withriches. The idea was nothing short of 
sublime. Drunk as he was; Meshek Stone 
realized that. And realization spurred him 
into action. Climbing unsteadily to his 
feet he chirped to the sleepy dog; and Old 
Lee got up, stretched himself fore and aft 
and followed the wavering course of the 
negro down the street and out into the open 
country. 

Not until Old Lee was safely moored to a 
rope in a corner of the far-away cabin, with 
soft straw under him and a dented pail of 
water at his side, did Meshek recall that he 
had failed to bring out the dog’s wonted 
rations. True, Old Lee had just eaten. But 
to spur Young Colbridge to the needed 
acme of tip giving, at least a day—perhaps 
more—must elapse before Meshek could 
return the dog to the store. Meantime Old 
Lee must have food—and plenty of it. 

Townward Meshek bent hisstill-wavering 
steps. Walking with a decided accent, yet 
with more or less speed, he made his way 
toward Cottrell’s meat market. As he went 
he revolved in his mind excuses for demand- 
ing a new and large consignment of scraps 
for Old Lee so very soon after the last 
requisition. Meshek for the moment was 
without money and without collateral. 
Searight had seen to that—in exchange for 
much gin. Yet Old Lee naturally must be fed. 

As Meshek came to this conclusion for 
the seventh time he brought up in front of 
the meat market. The windows were dark, 
for unnoted by Meshek the evening had 
been advancing. The hour was not far 
from midnight. Long since Watkins Cot- 
trell had shut his shop for the night. The 
whole crooked little street of shops was in 
blackness. 

The vacant blindness of the vicinity 
cheered rather than depressed the food 
seeker, for his Napoleonic mind already 
had surmounted the difficulty of Cottrell’s 
absence and had even turned that absence 
to account. Meshek had become a man of 
action. Shuffling round to the rear of the 
rambling store he gave an experimental 
joggle to one locked window after another. 
The fifth of these rattled with promising 
looseness. Drawing his barlow knife, Me- 
shek inserted its one blade deftly between 
the upper and lower sashes and groped with 
it for the catch. The lightest of shoves sent 
the old-fashioned catch clicking back, and 
Meshek with another furtive look round 
the black alley opened the window and 
clambered in. 

To the ice box from the opened sash was 
but three steps. Meshek, thanks to his 
familiarity with the store, took those steps 
with no shadow of hesitation. He swung 
wide the solid door of the refrigerator and 
wormed his way into the chilled interior. 

Guided solely—and satisfactorily—by his 
sense of touch, he located a monster loin of 
beef hanging slablike among other slabs. 
Still going by touch, he brought his willing 
fingers to bear upon the section of loin he 
desired for Old Lee. Drawing his barlow 
knife again, he began to hack. 

“Dat gran’ ol’ dog’s sho’ gwine know 
now dat Meshek Stone is a niggeh of his 
word!” soliloquized Meshek as he wrought 
over the clammy mass of beef. ‘“He’s sho’ 
gwine know dat Meshek don’t take no two 
dollahs—not eben f’om a Yankee—not 
widout givin’ Ol’ Lee full value received. 
Dat dropper’s gwine live on de fat of de lan’ 
all de time he’s tied out—dat he is!’’ 

Encouraging himself thus with cheery 
promises, Meshek cut hard and deep into 
the sirloin. Hunk after hunk of the gelid 
meat he shore off the parent loin and stuffed 
into his shirt bosom for safe-keeping. At 
last he was satisfied that Old Lee was sup- 
plied with choice viands for at least a 
three-day sojourn in the cabin, whereat he 
groped his way out of the ice box. 

“Tt mos’ sutt’nly is coolish-like in dat 
li’l boodwah!”’ he informed himself as he 
swung shut the refrigerator door. “But I’d 
shivveh a heap mo’n dat fo’ Ol’ Lee. An’,”’ 
he informed his faintly grumbling con- 
science, “him an’ me ain’t robbin’ no one 
either. De meat trus’, it rob de people. 
De paper say so. An’ no one cain’t rob a 
Be kin he? No, sir-ree—dat he cain’t! 

e —— 
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Meshek’s smug reflections came 
gobbling halt. A spear of light was rij 
through the darkness of the shop an 
playing with merciless gleam on the g 
bling body that crouched in front ¢ 
ice-box door. Wandering perfunc 
through the alley during his som 
nightly patrol of the town, the single 
byvale policeman had noted the ope 
dow and had brought his electric te 
bear. Much~gin and. more delusic 
grandeur and a hazy uncertainty as 
hour had made Meshek forget the d 
from these nocturnal rounds. 


At nine o’clock next morning Mr. } 
Johnson in his capacity of town magi 
was constrained to sentence his pam 
handy man, Meshek Stone, to ninety 
on the rock pile for the crime of br 
and entering and for having in his] 
sion and on his person not less than 
pounds of choice meat pilfered f 
market of Watkins Cottrell. 

It was a most clear case. Meshek 
ing and dizzy from the tertiary stage 
potations did not so much as atte 
deny his guilt. Nor could he advanee 
excuse for what he had done—espeei 
Mr. Johnson. His past record of 
negative worthlessness and his popt 
as a factotum for all local huntsme 
tened the verdict. Instead of holdir 
poor shaking creature for a higher 
Mr. Johnson took it on himself, wit 
connivance of everyone concerned, t 
pose sentence. 

This at nine o’clock. Precisely 
Meshek Stone was installed in due 
ancient form as a member of the 
vale jail’s chain gang. } 

Neither the sovereign state nor t 
corporated borough profited overmudl 
day from the enforced services of t 
prisoner. The gin was still migh 
him, clogging his brain, thickening 
making him barely five per cent 
But a night’s resonant sleep on a plai 
restored the negro to normal and | 
back memory as well as coérdinatio 

In the gray of dawn he woke in hi 
cold sober and sickly bewildered. | 
there peering at the window bars : 
ing to remember. It was his first 
visit to the calaboose, but he had not 
at all in recognizing his whereabout 
afew minutes of concentrated effort 
memory into action, telling him y 
was there. 


be spent with the miserable chain | 
the road, the sport of every shrill- 
boy in Shelbyvale; the horrible ex 
for the more fortunate of his own rac 
was disgraced—forever disgraced—hi 
the community where everyone had 
and—so he chose to tell himself—t 
him! Good-by to his sinecure job: 
Johnson’s store! The man who f 
tenced him was not likely to keep 
afterward as an employee—not eve 
humble office of feeder to Old 


Meshek sat up with much sud 
his hard bed, his mouth ajar, his 


tumble-down cabin. There for t 
hours the grand old dog had lai 
food and with a fast-dwindling 
water. 

There for eighty-nine days long 
he stay. Weeks before the end 
period he must die in anguish from st 
tion and thirst. Old Lee! The dear, ' 
ing, lovable dog that Meshek ha' 
to his death—for the hope of a 
from a Northerner whose clothes |i 
like the fool pictures on the outsi 
cartridge boxes! ¥# 

The negro began to weep, not nols 
befits a candidate for the anxious ben 
with any attempt at artistic effect 
wept as little children weep—open! 
heartbrokenly and with queer sué 
noises far down in his throat. Ol¢ 
Poor, poor Old Lee! Old ee whi 
loved and believed in him and who m I 
led to starvation! ‘ 

(Continued on Page 1: 
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(Continued from Page 18C) 
aty-nine days more! ‘In the first of 
days, when the water should be gone, 
2e would stretch himself out in high- 
atience on his rumpled bed of straw, 
‘ certain that the friend who had 
at him thither would not let him 

Then would come growing and 
ag hunger and the increasing hell of 

The old dog would perhaps strain at 
ge. He might even chew it in two. 
iat would be all the good it would do 
The cabin door was fast shut to bar 
quisitive wanderers. Old Lee would 
ake known his plight by howling. 
you couldn’t get a yip out of that 
ith an ax handle! He belonged to 
n breed that does its suffering in grim 
i re 
»bering noises such as might be made 
an half drowned began to. shatter the 
norning quiet of the cell corridor. 
k’s dolor was reaching a crescendo as 
sured the series of scenes in the cabin 
aunger and thirst should reign. He 
id his lamentations for an instant as 
«dered on the plan of sending word to 


fake that Old Lee was prisoned in 


ake cabin. But almost at once his 
‘sumed full sway. 
ithe stealing of meat valued at $4.84 
hk was in for ninety days’ hard labor. 
‘nd over again he had heard Edwin 
wn, and Gregory, too, declare that Old 
hs worth a thousand dollars of any 
money. If a nigger must do ninety 
s br the theft of $4.84 worth of white 
sbeef, then in the name of all the 
pot Israel how many eternities must 
t'r there for the theft and the hiding of 
»sworth one thousand dollars? 
{(bidly Meshek tried to work out the 
eible sum in his head. He got two 
wes. One of them gave the total at an 
rcimate century; the other at some- 
1g@9etween two and five thousand years. 
thr solution brought balm to Meshek 
ns tormented soul. In either case it 
mean life imprisonment—that much, 
hw. Moreover, it was doubtful if 
eof the Johnsons could find the cabin 
mins of his description. It wasn’t ina 
teolks’ region at best. And perhaps no 
bvale nigger but himself could find it. 
t2re was no hope. Old Lee was starv- 
death in that lost cabin down in the 
nd the only man who could free him 
ing ninety days on the rock pile. 
ore the lamentations of Meshek the 
i: assailed high heaven. 
on the corridor clumped a sleepy and 
»0-genial warden. Guided by howls 
ij heartbreak he came to the gate of 
<’s cell and scowled in through the 


yrithed in eagerness. 

/’nin’, Misteh Caine!” he hailed the 
¢, meeting the unloving glare with a 
U smile of ingratiation. ‘‘Mo’nin’, 
sutt’nly is glad to see yo’! I gota 
{ big favor to beg of yo’ dis mo’nin’. 
keged to git outen heah, Misteh 
€ Ise bleeged to! Not fo’ keeps 0’ 
,,ut fo’ jes’ one li’l hour. Dat’s all! 
Tur! I'll be back by de end of one 
, listeh Caine, suh. I promise true, I 
jut I gotta be turned loose dat long, 
hank yo’ if yo’ll jes’ let me out. I 
i:’fo’ God I’ll be back in jes’ one hour. 
-< c’n tack a extry day onto my sen- 

_yo’ has to, to make up fo’ ” 

It up, Shek!” exhorted the warden. 
¢ the devil do you mean by waking 
vile place at this time of night? One 
ep out of you and you'll take a walk 
«lark cell. Now ——” 

‘-suh, Misteh Caine,” cringingly as- 
<Meshek. “‘Jes’ like yo’ says. Dat’s 
- Dat’s e’rect. Yo’s de boss heah. 


kows best. I’ll keep still like I was 
«’ fune’led. Only jes’ tuhn me loose 
mour,suh! I’m mighty sorry to bust 
in of yo’ rules an’ by-laws, suh, but 
36 nachully bleeged to git outen heah 
‘hour. It’s life an’ death, Misteh 
So if ——” 
en here, nigger!”’ broke in the irate 
“Knd lissen plenty hard, too, for 
wn sake! You ain’t going to be 
e( loose from this jail for another 
1ine days at the very best. So shut 
. Ise bleeged to bust out de bes’ I 
obbed Meshek—‘“‘ wheddeh you-all 


», yes or no toit. I'll come traipsin’ 
on’s ever I kin git to dat cabin 


T t talk of jail breaking don’t go with 
srnly interrupted Caine, “‘so switch 
ff}t the start. Lots of niggers have 
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bragged that they’d break jail here. Some 
few of them have done it. D’you know 
what happened to them? Never a one that 
we didn’t get back! Never a one that 
didn’t get double time for running away! 
Never.a one of them that didn’t get a ten- 
minute round with the good old black- 
snake whip in my office when we caught 
him. Pris’ners ain’t s’posed to be cowhided 
any more. But ask some of your jailbird 
chums how it feels and what redress they 
got for it. Just ask them! Well, that’s 
what’s waiting for you if you try to skip. 
Keep on remembering it! Now shut up 
and go to sleep!’’ 

The warden stamped back to his own 
quarters, leaving Meshek quaking and gab- 
bling. Caine had wasted an undue amount 
of time and admonition on this black pris- 
oner of his. He had done it as a result of a 
telephone talk the previous night with 
Edwin Johnson. ; 

Johnson in mystified sorrow over his 
henchman’s fall from grace had asked the 
warden to make Meshek’s lot in jail as easy 
as could conveniently be done, allowing the 
captive, for instance, to work without the 
chains that adorned the arms and ankles of 
some of the road gang’s members and em- 
ploying him on odd jobs about the building. 
He vouched for Meshek’s good behavior. 

After the early-morning outburst Caine 
saw no cause to doubt the wisdom of John- 
son’s indorsement. At breakfast Meshek 
was apathetically meek. He plodded with 
sodden docility to his day’s work with the 
road gang. He seemed too dazed and 
cowed to make trouble for anyone. 

All day long Meshek labored with the 
gang. It was the hardest day’s work of his 
long life.’ It did queer things to his soft 
muscles and stiff bones. It made him so 
tired he was physically sick. Yet to the 
best of his poor power he kept at it. 

All day long before his mental eye rose 
the vision of Old Lee—waterless by now, as 
well as foodless—waiting in the cabin for 
the trusted friend who had brought him 
thither and in whom his faith would refuse 
to waver. 

When the vision waxed too sharp Me- 
shek would pause in his roadway labor long 
enough to peer out of the corner of his eye 
at the near-by guard. This guard with rifle 
eternally aslant over his arm seemed to 
have the uncanny gift of catching every eye 
that chanced to be turned his way. And as 
his truculent glance once and again met 
Meshek’s the negro could have sworn that 
the rifle’s slant suddenly became less non- 
committal and more personal. 

No, there was no use in courting the 
death of a flushed quail by making a dash 
for any of the tempting cover that beck- 
oned him from every side. He went on 
with his loathed toil, and at the day’s end 
he tramped back through the purpling twi- 
light to the jail. 

On the prisonward hike, Meshek whis- 
pered to the mulatto directly in front of 

im: 

“Say, niggeh, what happens when a 
pris’neh gits away?”’ 

“‘Hell happens!’’ was the succinct reply. 
“‘Jes’ hell! Good ol’ Baptis’ hell! Not de 
easy ’Piscolopian kind. I’d sho’ hate to be 


im. 

““H’m!” sighed Meshek dolorously, add- 
ing as a forlorn hope: ‘‘But sho’ly some of 
?em mus’ try it sometimes?”’ 

“Dey does,” returned the long-timer. 
“But not eveh twice—not de same niggeh. 
Dey ain’t ’nough of him left arter ol’ Caine 
gits done wid him.” 

Meshek lapsed into silence, dragging his 
aching body along step by step. Into the 
outer yard of the jail the gang was herded. 
The guard grounded his rifle as the last 
prisoner filed through the gate, and he 
reached for his pipe. 

A turnkey pushed shut the gate with a 
languid gesture. Then with a gesture that 
was anything but languid he sat down hard 
upon the dirty pavement of the yard, urged 
thereto by a wool-coated head that had 
smitten him amidships with vast force. 

The closing gate was still aswing, when 
the same woolly head butted it into swift 
counter motion. Meshek Stone catapulted 
out through the narrow opening and into 
the darkness beyond. 

The guard instinctively whipped his rifle 
to his shoulder and took a snap shot at the 
refugee as the gate was thrust shut behind 
him. The bullet slapped the running ne- 
gro’s shoulder in a rough good fellowship 
that left a bleeding wale behind it. The 
graze spurred the flying bare feet as the lash 
of a whip might lend a speed spurt to a 
spent race horse. 


“ CO AY, Bill, 


ground my | 
valves last week with 


Clover; maybe 


they don’t 


make some difference. The old 


boat takes everything now on high. 


Why don’t you grind yours?” 


But before you give her the Spring overhauling and tuning-up, write for 


free Clover Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding, and No. 80, on Lapping 
Scored Cylinders, Grinding in Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, to- 
gether with samples of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound. Written 
by automobile engineers, these bulletins point out in simple, understand- 
able language how to get all the power possible from your engine. 


For twelve years Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound, the largest 
selling valve grinding compound in the world, has been putting “Pep” in 
old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. Ask for the Clover Leaf 
Duplex can; it’s enough for a season’s use. 

Most automotive equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers carry 
Clover—if yours doesn’t, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-0z. Duplex 
can to you, as well as both bulletins, delivery guaranteed. 
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Garages: Our grade D makes money 
for you—cuts fast—saves time. 
Buy it in pound cans for economy. 
For machine shops and tool rooms, Clover 
Lapping and Grinding Compounds are made 
in seven grades, from fine to coarse. 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago Branch: 604 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 550 Howard St. 
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100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn, 
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Men who want style will find 
it in The Florsheim Shoe. What 
you prefer you may actually have — 
there are styles in endless variety — 
every model a specimen of expert 
designing and workmanship. 
Florsheims look good because they 
are good. 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars 


The name in every pair—‘‘The 
Florsheim Shoe’’—look for it. 


The 
Florsheim Shoe Company 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Write for Book 
“Styles of the Times” 


The 
Carlton —Two Tone 
Style M-47 
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at your home 


Zizz, Zizz—Zazz—Zizz, Zizz! “It’s Brooklyn Navy Yatd! They’re 
calling to a warship off Fire Island. Take the receiver, Jack! 
Hear, them?” 


Any boy can have a wireless station right in his own home—a 
real wireless, not a toy—one that will receive messages up to 
1000 miles and send them 3 to 5 miles. With a No. 4007 Gilbert 
Receiving Set you can have a station completely assembled in an 
hour and be listening to the messages of Government and com- 
mercial stations and many amateur stations all over the country. 
It’s fascinating. It’s instructive. 


Gilbert Radio outfits are right up-to-date—the very latest. They were designed 

by an expert, a wireless officer of the U. S. Army during the war. The Wireless 
Book in each outfit tells the location of the 
Government stations—when they send mes- 
sages—how to receive them. It gives you 
the wireless code. And the powerful Gilbert 
station at New Haven sends messages to 
boys every day. 


Write today for our special Radio Catalog 
and name of the dealer who sells these outfits 
in your city, 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


119 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A.C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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Forgetting the ache in his every joint, 
the pain of the bullet slap, the fatigue and 
the peril that were his, Meshek sped up the 
dim road at a most creditable pace. At the 
first turning he flung himself into a wayside 
thicket, and thence made his journey across 
country, trying not to lose heart and sense 
of direction at sound of the hue and cry be- 
hind him. 

The jail bell was ringing like mad. The 
jail cannon boomed twice. Thus might all 
hearers know that a prisoner had escaped 
and that a reward of fifty dollars awaited 
the man who should procure his return— 
two cannon shots for a negro prisoner, 
three for a white man. 

Meshek, hearing, had no trouble in pic- 
turing a hundred folk laying down knife 
and fork and rising from the supper table 
to catch up their guns and fare forth on the 
quest of the fifty-dollar guerdon. Truly 
Caine had grounds for his chronic boast 
that no prisoner of his had ever been able 
to elude recapture! Money was too scarce 
and searchers were too many in and round 
Shelbyvale to let fifty dollars’ worth of 
fugitive go uncaught. 

But it is one thing to start the country- 
side on a man hunt and quite another to 
round up the prey in the darkness. The 
clangor of the bell still beat in Meshek’s 
ears as heran. It seemed to follow him and 
him alone. He could hear shouts and the 
sound of padding feet. Once, indeed, he fell 
on all fours in a patch of weeds barely in 
time to elude two gun-carrying men who 
were racing across lots to join in the chase. 

When the men had passed on Meshek 
broke cover and struck again into that 
clumsy run of his. At the third step the 
ball of his bare foot thudded flat on a small 
round stone. His hundred and forty 
pounds of weight and his momentum aided 
the impact. There was a snapping that 
sounded to the negro as loud as a pistol 
shot. Then an agonizing pain shot up his 
ankle and leg. 

He had met with the mishap which has 
been the bane of so many cross-country 
runners. In stepping on the stone with full 
force he had broken one of the small bones 
of the left foot. Meshek rocked to and fro, 
nauseated by the keen agony of the break. 
Then straightening, as the banging of the 
bell came afresh to his ears, he began to 
hobble on, favoring as much as he could the 
foot, already beginning to swell and burn. 

Handicapped as he was, it took him a 
full hour to limp groaningly to the cabin in 
the brake. As he pushed open the crazy 
door a welcoming whine came to him 
through the darkness of the musty room. 
In another second—sobbing, chuckling, 
pain sick, jubilant—Meshek had untied the 
rope from Old Lee’s collar. The dog danced 
round his friend in a rapture of welcome 
that overcame for once his monumental 
dignity. 

It had been lonely there in the cabin for 
this endless forty-eight hours. The last of 
the water was just gone, and Old Lee was 
rabidly hungry too. Small wonder he 
greeted with such enthusiasm the friend 
with whom the idea of food was always 
associated in his canine mind. 

“‘Oh, Lee, ol’ beautiful!’”” babbled Me- 
shek, hugging the wriggling animal to his 
breast. ‘Of all de gran’ dogs whatever 
happened, yo’s dat dog! To think of yo’ 
bein’ so pow’ful glad an’ friendly at me 
arter de way I done locked yo’ up heah an’ 
ev’thing! Lee, I gotta pay some high fo’ 
yo’ bein’ glad. I gotta do double time— 
back yondeh to de calaboose, an’ I gotta 
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git a black-snake whalin’ too. So met 
we're even arter all—you an’ me. An’) 


crutch-like. 
have a feed what is a feed to make 
yo’ fo’ stahvin’ like dis. 
dey’s a windeh what kin be opened 
knife or a splinter of wood, Lee. An’ 
dat windeh’s all de high-class meat a dy 
kin eat in a week. C’m on!” 


It was Patrolman Zollicoffer, Shelh 
vale’s one policeman, who recaptured 
shek Stone. Zollicoffer took his police dy 
very seriously indeed. By way of groy 
ing himself in his profession he was won 
read diligently such detective literatun 
came his way, and to make practical ug 
what he gleaned therefrom. Thus it 
that he had learned the fictional trait o} 
desperate criminals to haunt the scen 
their crimes. 7 

Watkins Cottrell’s meat market was 
scene of Meshek’s crime. What more ni 
ral than that the fugitive should indul 
in a brief haunt of that romantic 
Thither went Patrolman Zollicoffer, wh 
the man hunt waged through the 9 
country and the negro quarter. And th 
he found his man. : 

He found more. He found Edwin Jol 
son’s dropper dog that had been mis 
for two days. Man and dog were seate 
side by side on the butcher-shop floor ji 
within the opened window. i" 

Both seemed very happy indeed, unti 
they were interrupted. Meshek was busi 
hewing great hunks of tenderloin fro 
slab of beef he had lifted from the ice bo 
and was feeding them to the ravenous 
as fast as Old Lee’s busy jaws could 
made to assimilate them. | q 

To Patrolman Zollicoffer it was thi 
natural thing in the world that I 
Stone should thus be haunting the s 
his crime. To Warden Caine, whent 
oner was returned to him, it appeare 
ing short of violent insanity. And 
conscientious scruples as to ill treai 
hopeless lunatic, the warden forbore 
patterns in Meshek’s flesh with his 
snake whip. Instead, he merely lo 
returned prisoner in his cell. 

There next morning Gregory Ji 
and Young Colbridge found him. 
like Caine, were starkly puzzled toa 
for his antics. i 
questionings lure the victim from n 
his injured foot and sore shoulder in 
ful silence—until Greg, as by an 
thought, asked: “‘But what on ear 
Old Lee doing with you? He’d beena 
for two days. We couldn’t find hi 
where. How did you happen to run 
him?” 

‘TI jes’ happened to—to kind ofm 
up wid him,”’ shyly answered Meshek 

“But ” began Young Colbridge 

Meshek wheeled on the Northerner i 
gust of fury. 

“‘Misteh Yankee!” he sputtered; 
teh Northerner, nex’ time yo’ 
niggeh two soft dollahs to buy 
steak wid fo’ a dog—nex’ time y 
highfalutin thing like dat—well, suh, 
to some niggeh what’s totin’ a rabbi 
an’—an’ all de odder voodoo charms 
staggeh along undeh. ’Cause datt 
gwine to have plenty o’ need fo’ en 
an’ den some! .. 

“Still,” he mumbled mournfully to il 
self as the visitors left, “’at ol’ dogs W 
ninety days 0’ any man’s time, I re 
“At’s er dog!” 
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ay to the work performed by em- 
occasion an increasing percentage 
Js of appointment and of resigna- 
1e chaotic salary conditions make 
sible to secure an equitable system 
stion; there is no systematic, co- 
rganization of government service 
apartment; in the absence of sys- 
sontrol there is no adequate basis 
ich just conclusions can rest re- 
service conditions; employment 
of relatively small importance 
he time and attention of Congress 
' Executive; established methods 
itions continue to govern long be- 
period when new conditions de- 
lical reforms; the fixing of salaries 
making of promotions are hap- 
und without sufficient data for 
‘ons and appraisals; there is no 
‘the employment problem and no 
i which to offer logical conclu- 
‘is inevitable that the old-rooted 
‘yuld persist that mere personal 
‘ns and political influence control 
batt and protect incompetence.” 
(are the measured words and con- 
Sf the Civil Service Commission. 
a case in point: Employees of 
'I-Letter Office appeared before 
1"essional Joint Commission on Re- 
sion of Salaries to tell about the 
3 of their work. They pointed 
, the dead-letter service of the 
cates is divided into four sections, 
cles, with headquarters at Wash- 
ind branch offices in New York, 
ond San Francisco. They showed 
ners in the New York branch 
1} $1895; in Chicago, $1485; and 
ancisco $1650, as against $1850 in 
gon; that selectors were paid 
a New York; $1690 in Chicago; 
rSan Francisco, as against $1310 
Ington; that other clerks in the 
tir service were paid $1515 in 
ck; $1620 in Chicago; $1800 in 
a isco, as against $1420 in Wash- 
‘They asked that the pay be 
(and for a reclassification of em- 
¢ that all who are doing the same 
vrk would be on the same basis. 


a 
olden Age of the Service 


old be said that at this particular 
ehe government service is going 
‘period of depression and low 
sh as no one I have been able to 
p»vlic employ can remember. It is 
mon testimony of government 
ec of long service and of whatever 


hiarticle with the taint of politics, 
mit be said that the present rank 
tw look back to the Roosevelt 
st.tion as the Golden Age. 


oicers. He got into direct personal 
\th the men who are actually 
neyork. This personal recognition 
d ‘ll of them; even the men who 
tent for to come to the White 


idhat they would receive personal 
. This is what they themselves 
| I know it is true, for I was in 
gt, through the seven years of the 
i\dministration. ‘No attention 
n |\id to the departments and the 
ac\inistrative work of the Govern- 
nethe war began,’’ more than one 
be as said to me in the course of my 


wiry. 

ino basis in fact for any com- 
lef that the Government runs 
my old-established businesses 
sayed and dead that proceeded 
. Of course the Government 


niupt in efficiency, it can become 
bt}: morale, it can become bank- 

(> standards it should set for 
It), true that a general slackness 


and discouragement on the part of the 
great bulk of the Federal employees is 
visible now. 

A comprehensive inquiry into the condi- 
tions of the postal’service and the state of 
mind of the employees all over the country 
made by a joint commission of senators 
and representatives is just concluding. I 
have had access to its interrogations of 
postal employees from every part of the 
country. They all tell the same story of 
men leaving the service, of a poorer qual- 
ity of men coming in, of the difficulty of 
retaining even poor men, of men coming in 
and staying for a few days or a few hours 
and then leaving without notice, and of a 
scale of pay that too often did not give a 
living wage, of debt, of sickness and of 
discouragement. Yet through the whole 
sordid, pitiful tale runs a golden thread of 
patience, of devoted loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, of faith in the soundness of our insti- 
tutions, and of hope that conditions would 
be remedied when they became known. 

The result of the whole inquiry is an im- 
pressive and heartening illustration of the 
attitude of government employees toward 
an impersonal and heedless employer who 
is forgiven much because of a deep-lying 
feeling that the nation’s business must be 
carried on; that, after all, however trying 
the conditions and inadequate the pay, it 
is public service. The amazing and inter- 
esting thing is that such a sound, healthy 
sentiment still survives. 


Postal Officials’ Testimony 


I quote Mr. Walter V. Ellis, a letter car- 
rier at Camden, New Jersey. He has been 
in the postal service for thirty years. His 
average pay during that long period of un- 
interrupted service has been $956 a year. 
Hear him: 

“T want to say to you that we have not 
at any time done anything that would 
bringreproachonthe Government. Though 
we have been underpaid and dissatisfied 
people, because conditions have been such 
that they warrant us in being dissatisfied, 
we have been one hundred per cent loyal 
and ever shallbe. . . . Wecameinto the 
service when we were young men; now I 
am getting old and gray and I begin to look 
like Uncle Sam. . . I declare to you 
that in the city of Camden I questioned the 
boys and I said, ‘How many of you have 
been having butter to eat?’ There is not a 
man there that had been eating but- 
ter. . Through the wave of anarchy 
and in all other things we stood steadfast, 
though our condition was not good; we 
bought Liberty Bonds, and sold them to 
buy food for our families. We are not beg- 
ging now. We do not come with our hats in 
our hands like paupers. We are American 
citizens, looking for justice, looking for 
equality, looking for rights.” 

Now as to the deterioration in the char- 
acter and quality of the men going into the 
service. I summon Mr. John J. Diamond, 
who is employed in the post office at Phila- 
delphia. 

“The standard of the examinations has 
been lowered to a great extent and that 
possibly brings in a class of men who do 
not reach the intellectual standard of former 
times. There seems to be a different atmos- 
phere among the men coming in to-day. 
When I entered the service there seemed to 
be a spirit of codperation, a desire to be 
of real service to the Department and to 
the Government. At the present time that 
spirit is not present and there seems to be 
a lethargy among the new men coming in. 
We have quite a number of temporary em- 
ployees, and sufficient men, but not of the 
right caliber. The men who have been per- 
fected in the system of clerical work are 
going out of the service to accept positions 
where they can get a better salary.” 

This is the story of a post-office clerk, 
William H. Canavan, of the Chicago office: 
“The time for pride has gone. We have 
been held back by pride from telling the 
things that happen to us, but let me recite 
here a specific case. A man is employed in 
the post office; his wife becomes suddenly 
and seriously ill. He has five children and 
is unable to obtain a nurse. He couldn’t 
pay her if he could get one, and he has to 
take over the charge of the home and the 
charge of his children and of the administer- 
ing to his wife, with the help of his neigh- 
bors; and he finds in an examination of his 
home conditions that there are only two 
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of Belts Exclusively 


The “Lift-the-Dot” Fastener is one of a 
complete line of improved patent fasteners, 


known as TRADE 
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The ““Lift-the-Dot” Fastener The “Anzo Dot? Fastener 
The “‘Durable-Dot’’ Fastener The Segma Dot” Fastener 
The ‘‘Veltex Dot” Fastener The Common Sense Fastener 


and youve found 


HEN you buy a suit, tie, collar, shirt, pair of shoes 
or gloves, you look for a well-known name. When 
you find this name you know you are going to get 

satisfaction. You can now buy your belt the same way. 


The name to look for on a belt is MODERN — on the 
size button. Find this button and you've found the 
belt you can always buy with confidence of supreme 
quality — guaranteed genuine selected leather, superior 


M®PERN BELTS 


are the original tongue buckle initial belts —“ No Roller 
to Slip”— most practical and comfortable. Ask for a 
MODERN and get full measure of wear, style and com- 
fort. If not readily obtained, write us. 
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241 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 


There are many places on the modern 
automobile where “Lift-the-Dot” Fas- 
teners should be used. 


And “Lift-the-Dot” always makes good. 
Whatever it has to hold, it holds securely 
until you want it to let goa—then simply 
lift the side with the “dot.” 


Its dependability, beauty and compactness have 
led to the adoption of “Lift-the-Dot”’ for many 
uses other than on automobiles. Luggage, in- 
strument cases, sporting goods, toilet cases, 
heavy clothing of fabric, leather or ruabber—these 
are some of the scores of articles on which the 
“Lift-the-Dot” is coming into general use. 


A fastener for every fastening need. Manufac- 
turers of goods requiring fasteners should write 
for Catalog. 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFT “e DOT Fasteners 
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Obviously 
Correct 


OUR sense of discrimina- 
tion in choosing correct 
footwear will at once approve 
the simple refinement and 
graceful design of these shoes. 
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EN RTE 


EUS 
‘Faithful me the Last’’ 


Nothing has been spared, 
either in workmanship or ma- 
terials. The first day’s wear 
will be ample proof of their 
ease and glove-like fit. Their 
durability is apparent. 
You will find these shoes on 
display at the larger exclu- 
sive shoe shops. 


Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nunn-Bush Style Book 
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AGEL is the bat- 
tery’s weather 
vane. The direction of 
the arrow shows the di- 
rection of the current. 
All going in or out, Nagel 
will show you. 
Nagel protects bat- 
teries on more than 
1,250,000 cars. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equip- 
ment on Allen, Auburn, Briscoe, Chev- 
rolet, Collier, Economy, Empire, Maxwell, 
Mitchell, Moore, Moline-Knight, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland, Overland, Pan, Pied- 
mont, Stephens, Scripps-Booth, Willys- 
Knight passenger cars and Collier, Gramm- 
Bernstein, Garford and Nash motor trucks. 
Also endorsed by use by the makers of the 
Auto-Lite, Bijur and Remy Starting and 
Lighting Systems. 


qyre W.G.NAGEL ELECTRIC QF 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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towels in the house that are fit for use; 
only one change of bed clothing in the 
house. He was humiliated before his neigh- 
bors by that condition and that it was 
withheld from him by his self-sacrificing 
wife by frequent washings, for fear that it 
would break down his spirit if he knew the 
condition, and utterly destroy his efficiency. 

“When I left home this morning it was 
raining—again the time for pride has gone. 
My wife said, ‘I will have to keep Robert 
home from school.’ I said, ‘Why?’ She 
said, ‘His shoes won’t stand the trip.’ I 
spent twe:.ty dollars for shoes this month, 
and three of my children haven’t shoes fit 
to wear. Those are some of the things upon 
which you might well decide this question, 
and it is a question of everyday life. They 
asked a question in the questionnaires with 
regard to specific self-denial. No manin the 
post office is competent to answer that 
question for you. If we were to sit down 
and calmly figure out the future it would 
overwhelm us and break our spirit. The 
wives are the ones to come before you and 
tell you what it means. 

“These are some of the things we have to 
contend with, and I am better situated than 
some of the clerks in the Chicago post office, 
and I want to say to you, forgetting the 
pride I have had, that my wife has had one 
new dress in three years. I have had this 
suit for four. I wear it to work and on 
Sundays too. My wife by constant effort, 
by turning. over and knitting and sewing— 
not by using our old clothes; we couldn’t; 
we have to keep them ourselves—has man- 
aged to keep the children clothed, is able to 
keep them, in some manner, upon the 
streets and fit for school. These are some 
of the conditions, and I am not facing those 
conditions on a salary of $1500, because 
I am able to make nearly half that much 
on the outside. I make nearly $2200 a 
year altogether, and yet these are the con- 
ditions that confront-us. Even making 
that extra money, fifty dollars a month, 
since the signing of the armistice, I have 
not been able to keep my family and give 
my children the schooling and the educa- 
tion they should receive.” 


Striking Cases of Underpay 


Samuel Borowitz is a post-office clerk in 
Station D, at Thirteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York. He has been employed 
there for ten years. His present salary is 
$1500 a year. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren, one nine years old and one three 
years and three months. Four chief items 
of his expenses are rent, food, milk for the 
children, and car fare. He keeps an accurate 
account and finds that these four items cost 
$113.80 a month, to be taken out of a 
salary of $125. In addition, he has to buy 
his lunches. He goes to work in the post 
office at three o’clock in the afternoon and 
works until twelve o’clock at night. In the 
forenoon he works as a paper hanger. He 
found that he had to get some outside 
employment to make enough money to 
keep himself and his family alive. He gets 
up in the morning at eight o’clock and by 
nine o’clock he is leaving his flat. He does 
not get back until one o’clock the following 
morning. Between nine o’clock every morn- 
ing and three o’clock every afternoon, when 
he must report at the post office, he earns 
about three dollars hanging wall paper. 
Then he goes to work in the post office at 
three o’clock. 

He says: ‘‘I am a pretty active fellow 
and can’t be idle, but many a day when 
I am fixing up accounts in the post office I 
will be falling over asleep. My eyes just 
close up on me. My record in the post 
office has been a hundred per cent efficiency 
record. I had one of the highest efficiency 
records in the post office when I first en- 
tered. But I never did anything outside 
at that time. My record is not impaired 
yet, but my health is impaired, because I 
have got to continue—I must continue 
working the same way.” 

W. L. Baldwin is superintendent of the 
Tompkins Square Station of the New York 
City post office, whose salary is $2000 a 
year plus the temporary bonus of $200. Heis 
the head of the financial department of the 
postal station. On the day on which he 
was interrogated last September he had in 
his care $5,168,000, representing the postal 
savings of 14,000-and-some-odd depositors. 
This station is on the East Side of New 
York. Pants pressers in sweatshops down 
there are paid forty-eight dollars a week for 
a forty-four-hour week. Mr. Baldwin is 
paid by the Government $38.75 a week for 


taking care of more than $5,000,000 of 
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each day such sums as to give a bala) 
upward of $5,000,000. The station 
a postal-savings business of about $9 
a day. His station serves a post 
tion of about 250,000. Mr. Bald 
been in the service forty-two 
nine months. He has had no inere 
pay since 1898. He is now getting as 
as it is possible for him to get under ¢} 
He is sixty-six years and eight mont] 
He is hoping that Congress will 
retirement law. . 


Qualifications of Letter Ca rri 


Most people come into contact y 
post office and the postal service { 
the letter carriers. I was amazed 
cover what qualifications a mail 
must have, what he must do, and 
must learn to get and hold his job, 
he is permitted to take the requir 
service examination a man seeking 
tion as letter carrier must sho 
possesses the following qualificatior 


He must bea citizen of the United 
He must be between eighteen and 
five years of age. a 
He must not be less than five f 
inches in height. q 
He must weigh not less than 125; 
He must be physically sound and; 
health. 
He must give the names and a 
of five persons, preferably employ 
have knowledge of his character, exp 
and ability. { 
His application must be signed 
‘vouchers. q 
He must be examined by a phys 
furnish a medical certificate shor 
physical qualifications before he is ¢ 
to appointment. 


Having met these requirements the: 
plicant for the position of letter 
must pass an open competitive 
tion, conducted by the Civil Se 
mission, with an average percentag 
less than seventy. ¥ 
The successful applicant, when hi 
is reached on the eligible register, re 
as a rule, an appointment as a sul 
earrier. To qualify for that positi 
required to furnish a bond in th 
$1000. ; 
Substitutes were paid at the rate 
cents an hour up to Novembe 
since which time there has been a 
rary increase to sixty cents. The; 
entitled to the benefits of the eigh 
hour law, the vacation law, Sunday 
day compensatory time law or, inf 
of the laws that benefit regular em 
There is no time limit to substitut 
and the time served as a substiti 
not count in his favor in regul 
salary when he is appointed as 
carrier. The average period of s 
a substitute has been four yea 
average earning of substitutes is 
forty-five dollars a month. 7 
The substitute must report for 
five or six A. M., he is subject te 
duty until midnight, and he s 
works all that time. He must qui 
clerk and as a chauffeur, and whe 
latter capacity, he is in charge 0 
vehicle he is responsible for any dam 
the machine. He must be efficie 
and station schemes and must BD 
any time to take any regular carri 
and make his deliveries efficientl} 
After a period of service w! 
been stated, averages four ye 
stitute is given an appointmen 
for a probationary period of si 
the end of which time he may be 
as a regular carrier. At any time 
probationary period, howeve 
dropped from the rolls on the g 
his services are not satisfactory. 
The regular carrier is usual 
signed to the collection service, 
mail from letter boxes. His dw 
line are arduous and monotonou 
ally makes eight trips of one h 
sixteen trips of one-half hour € 
course of the day’s work. Heis 
this time and carrying a heavy 
quently as much as seventy po 
his return to the office. The w! 
ally regarded as harder than t 
delivery carrier. After two to fo 
the collection service the car! 
be assigned to delivery servic 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
etter carrier must be gifted with an 
i . He must as- 


ons, which are contained in a book 
yages. In this book are the rates of 
of the several classes of mail mat- 


and delivery of each of those kinds 
. He must know how to detect 
mail and all other prohibited kinds 
ng matter, and be prepared at all 
» answer the queries of the public. 
@arrier performs work of a clerical 
That he may arrange his mail in an 
sequence for delivery the carrier 
irn the scheme of distribution for 
», which consists of memorizing sev- 
isand names of patrons of the postal 
and associating those names with 
sled pigeonholes in the post-office 
sing case, and thus his mail will be 


lost-office system of handling mail, 
s the man who is penalized for all 
‘distribution. He must also mem- 
2 names of patrons who formerly 
jon his route, so that he will know 
ail is no longer deliverable on his 
, order that it may be transferred 
varrier to the route to which it now 


parrier must keep a log book, in 
re recorded the removal addresses 
r patrons of his route. Whenever a 
‘ received by him for one who re- 
J'om his route it is the carrier’s duty 
sout the post-office address and in- 
thereon the new address of the 
sie. This log book contains hundreds 
ss and the carrier is required to 
re the forwarding addresses, so that 
ivrite on the envelope, without re- 
>» the log book, the new address. 
y'ce-building routes the carrier must 
re the room numbers of the ad- 
eso that the mail can be delivered 
ithe delay incident to making refer- 
‘he building directory. 
rier, upon his entry into the serv- 
| substitute letter carrier, is used 
hgeably in the capacities of clerk 
er, and as a clerk he must memo- 
lerk’s primary scheme of distribu- 
(der to perform his clerical work. 


ess Among Letter Carriers 


\rrier is frequently called upon to 
iformation of a confidential nature, 
y the several secret-service depart- 
the Government, both within and 
fthe postal service. He is called 
(give clews to the whereabouts of 
iminals, of post-office burglars, of 


serters from the Army and Navy, 
erfeiters, of illicit distilleries and 
enue dodgers. During the war he 
'd upon to report places where 
speaking foreign tongues congre- 


(rrier is a fiscal agent. He is used 
‘tion agency in delivering C. O. D. 


at 


om, and he is accountable for the 
aceived by him for such purpose. 
the war he was assigned the work 


iy, sold Liberty Bonds, Thrift 
ind so on, and performed sundry 
ies related to the many authorized 
tities of the United States. 

pinenting all the foregoing duties it 
iid of the letter carrier that he be a 
fhitegrity and responsibility, meet- 
|s financial obligations promptly, 
e}ve decently, and that he present 
s jneat personal appearance. 
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The latest report of the United States 
Compensation Commission discloses the in- 
formation that the occupation of letter 
carrier is a hazardous one. The report 
shows that nearly ten per cent of all the in- 
juries reported to the commission are in- 
juries in the outdoor city delivery service, 
nearly all of which represents injuries to 
letter carriers. 

As the work of the carrier above described 
devolves primarily on the legs and feet for 
practically the entire period of daily service 
the lower extremities are overdeveloped at 
the expense of the rest of the body, result- 
ing in an unbalanced physical condition. 
When sickness overtakes him he recovers 
more slowly than the average person, owing 
to low vitality caused by the exacting and 
strenuous nature of the work in which he is 
engaged. The effect upon his health may be 
illustrated by figures from the New York 
City office, where in 1916 there were 626 
carriers on the sick list out of a total of 2275 
men, and of these seventy-one were sick 
more than once; in 1917, 771 out of a total 
of 2500 were on the sick list, and 131 were 
sick more than once; and in 1918, 785 out 
of 2500 were on the sick list, and eighty-five 
were sick more than once. A total of 3041 
weeks was lost on account of sickness in 
1916, 3063 weeks in 1917, and 2920 weeks 
in 1918. 

Letter carriers are entitled to and receive 
under the law a vacation of fifteen days 
each year with full pay for this period. 
However, it is the rule of the service that 
the men on duty must do extra work to 
make up for the time of the men on vaca- 
tion. It has become the practice, with the 
sanction of the department, to double up 
routes during the summer as a measure of 
economy. 


The Doubling-Up System 


What is termed the doubling-up system 
is inaugurated in many post offices at the 
beginning of the vacation period in July of 
each year. In practice it consists of abolish- 
ing one or more routes at each office, and 
the regular carriers of the abolished routes 
are required to work as substitutes on the 
routes of the other carriers who are on 
vacation. The abolished routes are divided 
among the other men at the office, which 
makes their work heavier in the heat of the 
summer, when climatic conditions demand 
that it should be lighter. On account of 
such conditions men are frequently re- 
quired to work overtime to finish up all the 
work. 

Under these circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the Post-Office De- 
partment is finding it increasingly difficult 
to get letter carriers. In the second civil- 
service district of New York City in 1916 
there were 1200 applicants for letter-carrier 
jobs. In 1917 there were 900 applicants, 
and in 1918 there were only 100. Monthly 
examinations were held in 1919, and in 
May last year there were only thirty-four 
applicants. Often after men successfully 
pass the examination they decline to take 
the jobs. Virtually the same situation ob- 
tains in the railway mail service, where, be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the pay, the 
slowness and unevenness of the promotions 
and the conditions of the work, there are an 
increasing number of resignations and a 
difficulty in getting new men to come in. 

One of the results of this situation has 
been that the postal service has become 
strongly unionized. The railway mail 
clerks’ union is called the Railway Mail 
Association. The clerks have a union 
called the National Federation of Postal 
Clerks, and the strongest union of them 
all is the National, Association of Letter 
Carriers. The railway mail clerks’ union 
joined the American Federation of Labor 
in October, 1918, by a referendum vote of 
6827 for and 2072 against. The letter 
carriers joined the American Federation of 
Labor in 1917. Five years previously the 
letter carriers had taken a referendum vote 
on joining the federation and decided that 
they would riot by a majority of 15,000. 
When the question came up again in 1917 
the letter carriers decided to throw in their 
fortunes with the labor-union men by a 
majority of 21,000. So that at this time 
virtually the whole government civil serv- 
ice is unionized, and all of the unions, 
with the exception of the rural carriers, 
belong to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I have not sought to draw a black picture 
in this account of the Government as an 
employer, but have taken the facts wher- 
ever I have found them, and the testimony 
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UICKLY, almost anxiously, 
~ he searched his pockets. They 
thought at first that he had lost 
his watch, his eye-glasses, some 
private letters. 


Then his face brightened. From 
his inside pocket he drew—his— 
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Remember Drxon’s Etporapo the next time 
you buy pencils. Meantime— write for inter- 
esting pencil book, “Firnpinc Your Penci.” 
It will help you choose exactly the right lead 
for your particular work. 
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Have' Motoring Comfort 
During April Showers 


April is the month of showers— 
showers that come with no warning. 

Equip your car with an ANCHOR 
TOP. Then in rain or shine you ride in 
snug, home-like comfort. Designed for 
your car, with every little convenience 
and attention to detail, an ANCHOR 
TOP gives you all the comfort and style 
of a custom-made glass-enclosed body 
at a low price. ; 

There are twenty models of ANCHOR 
TOPS for the following cars: Buick, 
Ford, Willys-Knight, Overland, Essex, 
Dodge and Chevrolet. 

Write us today for photo prints, 
prices and the name of the ANCHOR 
TOP dealer nearest you. Be sure to 
mention name and model of your car. 

Also builders of limousine and 


landaulet bodies for Ford, Maxwell 
and Chevrolet Chassis. 


The Anchor Top & Body Co., 


342 South Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Corns today are folly. 
Millions of people know 
that. They are ending every 
corn before it gets a start. 
They simply do this: 
Attach a Blue-jay plaster. 
The pain stops instantly, and 
from that moment one forgets 
the corn. In two days take the 
plaster off, and the corn will 
| come out. Only rare corns 
need a second application. 
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The Scientific Corn Ender 
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Tens of millions of corns 
are ended in this simple, easy 
way. The folks who know it 
laugh at corns. 

Stop paring corns. That 
never ended one, Quit the 
old, harsh treatments. 

Trythisscientificway. Prove 
that a moment’s effort can end 
any corn. Then your corn 
troubles will terminate forever. 

Do it tonight. 


Stops Pain Instantly — 
Ends Corns Completely 
Sold by Druggists 


New York ‘Toronto 
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free opinion of its patentable nature. 
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backsliders among 
the Garco-ites 


They’re not a retreating 
crowd—the Garco clan. ‘“‘Per- 
sistence” is their watchword: 
their motto ‘‘hold tight’’. 


So they line their brakes with Garco 
and are sustained by all the Garco 
staying qualities—strength, endurance 
and a tenacity as unyielding as the 
grip of a vise. 

Your dealer will initiate you into 
the Garco fellowship. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Never Too Old 


To Earn 


Mr. C. E. Norbeck, of Minnesota, is 
seventy-five years old. Yet in a 
single month he has earned in his 
spare time alone $160.00 acting as 
representative of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Nineteen to Ninety 


Men of all ages, with or without experience, 
can find in Curtis work the maximum of 
profit for their time and effort. We need 
more representation everywhere, and we will 
pay you as high as $100.00 a week to act for 
us locally. Write to: 
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of government employees ranging through 
all the jobs from cabinet officer down to 
charwoman. The conclusion is inevitable 
that the whole government service is in 
urgent need of a reorganization and a re- 
classification of wages and salaries. The 
conditions now of entrance, of employment, 
of promotion and of division of work are 
for the most part grotesquely chaotic. The 
Government cannot hold good men while 
it offers them no inducements to remain, 
and it cannot afford to employ solely 
inefficient, mediocre men who cannot find 
employment elsewhere. The burden of the 
Government is carried.on by the $1200, 
$1500, $1800, $2500 and $3000 a year men. 
The great body of them are excellent men. 
They hold on year after year through a 
feeling of loyalty to the Government and 
through a real interest in their work. They 
should not be penalized for it. 

The whole governmental machine needs 
reshaping and reorganizing. It fairly 
sprawls in its present shapeless mass. It 
needs to be codrdinated and rid of its spare 
and worn-out parts. In its present aspect it 
reminds one of nothing so much as of an 
old house that has come down through a 
long line of heirs, and has been added to 
and changed to suit each tenant as he came 
into possession. The original structure has 
been overlaid and cumbered and disfigured 
by an ell here, a set of gables there, a new 
wing, a half-story extension, a Moorish 
tower—all stuck on anyhow, anywhere to 
suit the taste and fancy of the temporary 
owner. Once built or added, nothing has 
been destroyed. Some of the dwellers in 
this hodgepodge of a building have found 
themselves installed in pleasant sunny 
rooms with a southern exposure and have 
quite comfortably stayed there. Others 
have become lost in the cellar or the attic. 
They are miserable, but afraid to leave. 
They are waiting to be rescued. 

What is needed, of course, is for Congress 
to delegate to somebody or some agency 
or group the responsibility of analyzing 
the whole present mechanism, and then 
stripping it of its wasteful and useless parts. 
It would not be a difficult or an overwhelm- 
ing task. It is being done in private 
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business every day. It would be g 
enough to find out what each of ¢ 
great departments of the Federal G 
ment is doing; it would take time, 
cation of work would at once be di 
and outworn agencies that perforn 
no longer necessary would stand s 
revealed that they could no lon; 
themselves. = 

Having this information there aj 
able any number of trained men wl 
devise a new, simplified and ~ 
mechanism to carry on the busine 
Government with less delay and ¢ 
omy of process that would mean ; 
improved service but cheaper ser 

With this survey of the mechani 
must necessarily be at the same 
examination of the condition of th 
cogs in the machine. Basing ¥ 
salaries on duties performed ané 
down a system of terms of employr 
not unknown sciences. It sho I 
beyond human power to arrai 
people doing the same work shoul 
the same pay or that long a 
service should not go unrewar 
the rate of pay should be adequat 
living costs. Some sort of em 
manager must stand in the re 
employer to these four or five 
thousand employees. It is pro 
Congress cannot do it successfully 
who enters the government ser 
career resigns himself to beco 
employee for life. He must lo¢ 
employer to meet changing econo 
ditions that affect his livelihood. 

Now that the national Gover 
increasingly putting a guiding and 
and arresting hand on and inte 
business, it might with good grac 
own house in order. Its own e 
are discontented, and merely ra 
pay of all of them, efficient and 
useful and useless alike, will not 
matters. It seems a lurid thing t 
I am about ready to accept the b 
the routine processes of the Goy 
already halting, will break doy 
Uncle Sam becomes an intelligent 
He is not that now. ; 
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VERY woman knows how 

important food is to the 
men of the household. Good 
work depends on it. It is the 
only difference sometimes be- 
tween the ‘‘good”’ and ‘‘bad”’ 
days. 


Men must be well fed to be 


happy. 
Attractive flavors are neces- 
sary. But to make success 


doubly sure always garnish with 
a lemon. 


When a food is attractive in 


appearance it is most sure to be 
well digested. 


Hoy to 
Better Please the Men 


Also, lemon juice makes all 
foods so garnished more efficient 
by direct/y aiding the digestion 
through its salts and acids. 

And_ these alkaline 
salts also counteract the excess 
acidity of meat, fish and other 
foods 


valuable 


SaCicl an 

So there are other reasons 
besides the dainty ‘‘appetite 
appeal’’ for garnishing with 
lemons. 


Lemon juice “is a ‘‘natural 
sauce’’; use it instead of vinegar 
on vegetables such as beans, as- 
paragus and spinach. 
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Uniformly Good Lemons 


200 Tested Recipes Use California’s Sunkist lemons. They are juicy 
—FREE tart and res ally seedless. The skins are waxy, 
clean and oright—these lemons make the best looking 


Miss Bradley has created and tested, 
especially for us, two hundred select 
recipes for salads and desserts made 
with both lemons and oranges. 

We have incorporated these recipes 
ina valuable book—“‘ Sunkist Recipes” 
—which we will send without charge 
on request. This book also tells how 
to prepare many attractive garnishes. 
A post card to the address given will 
bring it. 


garnish 

All first-class dealers sell them. 
Learn the many ways in which you can use lemons 
to make housekeeping easier. 


and contain the most juice. 


Get a dozen now. 


CALIFORNIA Fruit GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Section 114, Los Angeles, California 


THE J.2.WiL 
GLASTO NBURY, Coy 


Your choice of 
four forms 


Shaving Cream 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Liquid 
Shaving Powder 


Send 2oc in stamps for trial sizes of all 
four forms, then decide which you pre- 
fer. Or send 6c in stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
If you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many 


still do, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 
Shaving Soap or Williams’ Barber Soap. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN, MAKERS OF WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS, TOILET SOAP, TALC POWDER. DENTAL CREAM. ETC 


After the shave you will 
enjoy the comforting touch 
of Williams’ Talc. Send 4c 
for a trial size of either the 
Violet, Carnation, English 
Lilac or Rose. 


Williams 
Talc Powder 
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‘Good-natured before breakfast! 


‘*You know the greatest test of a friend is whether he 
good-natured before breakfast. That’s where my old — 
Williams’ made his reputation, with his everlasting good 1 
in the early morning. 


‘*No task is too stiff for him. Blondes and brunettes look 
to his rich and creamy lather. He is not particular abor 
weather. He just says ‘Come on, the water’s fine,’ and get: 
Even with a dull companion he ARE: the game out to the last: 


‘‘Nobody who has ever met him has had the face to re 
smooth manner. Ask the oldest patriarch you know — he'll 
by his beard that Williams’ is the best friend a man ever 
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By FIREUNIK WEURD O'MALLILIEY 


ITLLUSTRATED . L. BLUMENTHAL 


| 

| A RECENT Saturday I walked up Broadway at that one-time emotional national legislative tinkering never, of 
period of the waning dusk which until but a short time ago was always the course, could affect that distinctly 
warm-glowing, holy, velvety, twilit cocktail hour of eventide. Ourhero, reader, separate and organically superior part 
was on a quaint quest: I was searching religiously fora saloon in the Tenderloin! of America proudly known as imperial 
hg at Twenty-third Street, I strolled northward on and on; crossed the length Manhattan. Habits of thought cannot 
alwas known as Greeley Square until it was editorially changed to Herald Square; be changed overnight, especially by a 
rcto and through a paved stretch that generations of New Yorkers called Longacre __ lot of alfalfa-fed jayhawkers 
orpry of a historical Astor farm, or until somebody decided to switch the name with milk on their shoes. 

Square and got away with it; ever northward until I had reached and passed Whereforeit is not surprising 
athalted pin wheel which still manages to cling to the name of Columbus Circle, that even to-day one may find 
yich undoubtedly, logically, is fated soon to be known—or as soon as Mr. Hearst not a few well-known-men- 
ein to build a newspaper plant on his property rimming the circle—as Evening about-Forty-second-Street 
xaand Morning and Sunday American Circus. who refuse to listen when— 
¢ te end of my two-mile walk right through the heart of the TenderloinI began to as they pause for breath 
ej}hat Broadway was reluctantly and bitterly and at last grasping a hint of the between ravings—one tries 
tht in some sneaking, low-down and inexplicable way its milk punch of human fruitlessly to prove to them 
ie} had been soured by some dodgasted son of a gun or other. ThefartherI walked by parable that 
okerved, the more I began to think of Broadway as somebody who had been the impossible 
tiusly looking the other way—gazing with too much unguarded rapture perhaps sometimes be- 
e }ouguereau above the café cash register—when up had sneaked someone else comes _ possible; 
ne quietly removed the art lover’s hat, beaned him on the bald spot witha bung by telling them, 
erparefully replaced the hat over the lump and nonchalantly had sauntered on. _forinstance, that 

aged classic 

Those Dear Dead Days in Imperial Manhattan about the lawyer 

who indignantly 
U I felt as I continued my search for saloons. And also I felt—ifa brief personal cried out to his 
er be of interest to anybody—a good deal better at the end of my walkfrom the client clamped 
reo the Circle than I should have felt if a few months ago I had taken asimilar behind prison 
t+ length of the cocktail trail with the same search in view. In the old days, what 
‘| with the indigestible hillocks of free-lunch cheese and slabs 
of hot ham and dill pickles, I —— 

But no matter—the point is that all along the one-time 
dripping but now blotter-dry route the thought persisted 
that perhaps New York had been laboring under a slightly 
mistaken notion during all those past days and nights 
when Broadway was wont to remark lightly but con- 
fidently between drinks: ‘‘Aw, let those 
hicks out in the alfalfa belt keep on ratifying 
their fool heads off! We should worry 
about prohibition! You know’s well’s I do, 
Monty, that they’ll never get by with that 
nut stuff in this man’s town. Because why? 
Because New York never’ll stand for it, 
that’s why. Barkeep, make a fuss over us 
and make it snappy. We thirst to start 
some rough drinking. Quick, gimme some 
Haig and Haig—and Haig!” 

Woof! Tough guys! Self-sufficient they 
were in those recent days; almost ruthless, 
brutal, in their rough indoor sport of 
kicking the silly old Constitution aside, 
right on up to and long after the day 
the thirty-sixth state had ratified. It 
was only natural that every real New 
Yorker—who has been best described 
as a man born in the country who 
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bars: “Why, man, they can’t put M5 
you in jail for this!” 4 

Now everyone knows that the 
prisoner client made answer: ‘‘But, 
dammit, I amin jail!”’ The prisoner 
in the parable, however, obviously 
was not a New Yorker. If he 
had been he would have roared 
back through the bars: ‘‘ You 
sure said something that time, 
counselor! They’ll get fat try- 
ing to put me in jail for this!” 

And so, I say, one still meets 
the well-known-man-about- 
Broadway—he is growing 
rarer, but is not yet extinct— 
who jabbers savagely as he 
steps aside to let the wrecking 
crew carry what re- 
mains of the bar fix- 
tures to the waiting 
truck: “Take it from 
me, bo, they can’t do 
this thing! They 
gotta ease up a bit, 
s’far’s New York is 
concerned. This town 
will not stand for it.”’ 

But as the weeks 
pass dryly on, his 
kind grows not only rarer but 
immeasurably more subdued. 

The great American fathead, sa 
which includes, of course, every 
American citizen suffering un- 
der the curse of not being a resi- 
dent of Manhattan, made a 
grave—even a cruel—error when it came to selecting the 
exact hour in which to break the news to Broadway that 
the Eighteenth Amendment at last had become a constitu- 
tional certainty. Why did these hicks camping out amid 
the alfalfa fields or tall timbers of that thirty-sixth ratify- 
ing state do their ratifying shortly after midday, or just in 
time to have the first news flashed in block type all over 
the front pages of the Fifth Semifinal Cocktail Extra Five 
Star Hennessy Edition of Manhattan’s evening papers? 
Right between the fifth and sixth cocktail certainly was 
not the moment to get thoughtful attention—supposing 
the hicks felt concerned about making their news impres- 
sive along the Broadway cocktail trail. 

No; the alfalfa folks should have done their thirty-sixth 
ratification sometime nearer the midnight hour, or just 
before the morning-after newspapers of Manhattan went 
to press. Broadway, even Broadway, would have more 
thoughtfully received and assimilated that first flash of 
the horrendous news if the morning-after papers had been 
selected for the eastward easing of the silly twaddle that 
the country—New York!—was in for a dry spell. But 
no; once a fathead always a fathead. And the fatheads 
kept in character, as the great dramatic geniuses along the 
Broadway bars that were would say, in picking out the 
wrong moment. 


The Sufferings of Monty 


NDELIBLE and bitter sweet are my memories of that 

fateful early evening on which the ridiculous news first 
came to Broadway out of the impossible West. The cock- 
tail trail was ablaze with the rosy dawn of sundown; half 
doors of Circassian walnut swinging always inward and 
admitting one to the sights and sounds of clicking cocktail 
shakers of silver, clinking glassware, a swelling chatter of 
snappy jests and merry laughter; crystal chandeliers 
tinkling gorgeously above real hand-painted hand paint- 
ings of Venus depicted in the act of posing for her 
public on Saturday, or bath, night; the heavenly 
fumes of Turkish tobacco and Virginia ham, sizzling 
hot, blending with the deep breathing Bacardi, Gor- 
don Gin—you’re welcome to the free ad, boys, now— 
whiskies and vermuths; siphons ever sighing with 
surcharged joy; the constant cling-g and clink of coins 
and cash registers; the long and glistening and trem- 
ulously active stretch of polished mahogany, banked 
on the sober side with white-clad, pink-jowled geniuses 
of activity, on the other side with double 
and triple rows of elbow-pushing, 
nattily hatted-coated-vested-panted- 
spatted-cordovaned protagonists of our 
great city’s efficiency—whose dinners 
at home were probably growing cold 
on the stove, whose wives certainly 
were growing hot in the collar; Monty, 
the cut-up broker, being slapped on 


The Only Reckless Drinking, I Repeat, Which I Met Up With Along the Old Cocktail Trail Was in Full Swing as I Entered the Cafe 


Iam Not Ashamed to Confess 
That My Eyes Fogged as I 
Gazed Upon the Shortcakes 


the back as he tells between cocktails that newest droll 
one about the drummer on the Empire State Express 
who 

Hark! : 

“Bxtree! Thoity-sixt’ state rat’fies pro’bish’n! Poipah, 
mistah? Extree! All ’bout ’Nited States goes dry!”’ 

“Goes what, newsy? Why, kid, you’ve handed us the 
best laugh we’ve had this evening’’—business of cachin- 
nation. ‘‘Here, boy—a copy of your funny little news- 
paper! ’Sall right, newsy, keep the change. Run 
along now and take your noise outside.” 

Ah, here was a rare, rare jest, sublime in its 
comedy! Hilarity approached the cataclysmic. 
Even white-clad, pink-cheeked Tommy, jiggling 
the sixth round on the sober side of the bar, found 
himself forgetting everything else 
in his interest in the glaring head- 
lines. One glance and Tommy’s 
cocktail shaker stopped suddenly 
in mid-air. For a long moment 
Tommy stood motionless; slowly, 
thoughtfully he poured out the 
cocktails then, his face alone a 
blank amid all the grins and 
laughter. 

Wet winter melted into a wet 
springtime, and Broadway still 
was filled with fearless, two-fisted 
drinkers, gentlemen unafraid. 

Ominously but still wetly the 
first day of July approached apace. 
What of it? Those poor simps down at Wash- 
ington would call off the wartime ban 
of dryness at least long enough to en- 
able a gentleman to stock up. Those 
Washington fanatics would simply have 
to, that’s all, whether they wanted to 
or not. Ruin half the banks of the country if 
they didn’t! And now the summer of 1919 is be- 
ginning to wane. And Monty, perhaps forced to 
stay in town overnight, and dining— 
still wetly—on a Broadway hotel roof, 
or flannel clad and foot free down 
Piping Rock way, and reaching for his 
third as the butler pussyfoots up and 
down the piazza with a clinking tray— 
Monty now is absolutely convulsing 
everyone all summer as wit- 
tily he cries: “‘Here’s how! 
But I wish they’d call off this 
bone-dry idea, fellahs and 
girls, so I’d get a chance to 
sober up.” 

Broadway, even Broad- 
way, seems unable to prevent 
the advent of autumn. And 
next a presumptuous winter, 
again without consulting 
Broadway, appears to be 
bent upon following the au- 
tumn months. And 
Monty is back on 
Broadway again, 
bringing with him the 
first hint of a false 
note in his boyish 
laughter. 

Something is wrong, 
disturbing. For one 
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thing it seems impossible to hurry these tallow 
chumps at Washington toward a realization of the 
fact that only weeks are left now in which to re 
sanity. Can’t the Administration asses see what 
way, thanks to the New Yorker’s unusual and 
clarity of vision, has seen for weeks—that perha 
now it is too late to prevent half the banks in th 
from blowing right up in the distillers’ faces? 
December! A gentleman still, of course, can buy 


but all the zip, the pep, has gone from the cockt; 


Thinned, almost gone, are the indoor crowds, , 
lights and scarce the merry chatter. Damme, a ge 
desiring a drink on one of these first cold nights, 
winter has to go about it in a—well—you know—e 
absolutely sneaking manner! Seventy-five cents, 
dollar, for a dash of rye! Three dollars—finally f 
lars—in the only sort of place a gentleman cares to 
lady to luncheon—for each demi-tasse half fill 
brandy cordial, brought to the table at the end of: 
ple meal! Yegods! Eight dollars for two sips of! 


The Birth of January 


AD now they have the audacity to tell Monty 
that they donot dare serve any alcoholic drinks 
bar, at least not in the more polite places. Only, 
keep is left in the café of all the jolly white-clad 
yesteryear—and the Christmas holidays almost u 
He, the sole survivor, might as well be doing sol 
Sing Sing. Even the hand-painted Venus above tl 
cash register has taken on a sort of shamed expr. 
keeping with the all-pervading tawdry sordidness; 
all the days and nights during which th 
lady has shone from the café walls t 
old rep for the first time looks down1 
way that seems to say: ‘‘Monty, I air 
stitch of clothes on! Dearie, ain’t ey 
just terrible?” 

Everything was worse than that. 
about this time, I think, that we city{ 
gan to think abou 
ing for an injun 
prevent the birth 
ary. Nothing, | 
came of the mo 
Wherefore abs 
against the expres 
of Broadway a 
January pulled tl 
off the 1920 caler 

“But they'll c 
befcre the big 
comes,”’ Monty: 
saying, now a | 
fully, during the 
days. ‘‘Maybe 
only for a week, 
long enough to pe 
great liquor ind 
get rid of its st 
save the banker 
: believe 1 

SEN Se: whether 
as up is for 
or a day. 
ing tos 
with cas 
until I 
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c'ding to newspaper report, pointed out a 
mal fault which America has kept super- 
uy concealed from herself since the midnight 
3, 1776. America, according to the admiral, will 
_} you just so long as you are saying pleasant things 
ter, and no longer. If this be so, it is a grievous fault, 
i. we might cure ourselves by studying the inhabit- 
ofurope, Asia and Africa, who, I am led to believe, 
t} unfriendly critic with wreaths of roses, imploring 
-ambaste where he will, speak freely and have no 
id those who sit in high places. 

ver, we are a young people. And one should make 
e‘ of one’s faults, now shouldn’t one? Weak, amiable 
kt we are! There was a time well within the recol- 
mf old men when we had our muckrakers, and quite 
re them too. That’s a point in our favor. And if the 
rile lines I am about to write are reminiscent of the 
nand honorable rake, treat me kindly as one whose 
wh is to revive a quaint old-fashioned sport. 

ki as a nation, we are a race of passionate lily 
rs We never see a lily blowing in the wind but we 
@ urge to do something for it. We are wild to show 
vild how the lily, with our help, can be improved. 
eire we send little Johnny round to the drug store 
dne’s worth of gold paint in order that we may tarry 
e-arden and touch up those plain white petals the 
Amt Hannah used to brighten the fire shovel ere 
+ with a bow of baby-blue ribbon. 

or copy-book days we worked over the motto, Strive 
1) ove, giving each letter the correct slant and shad- 
Jjometimes think that the useful motto has written 
¢ the national brain in a scrawl so large that there is 
re nothing else. 


| rho, Ain’t Nature Grand! 


} New York as a horrid example—it’s always good 
m) to take New York like that. There are primitive 
writings extant which lead us to believe that New 
-/as once a pretty good place to live in. I myself 
a woodcut which represents the old town in the 
¥( days when Peter Stuyvesant had a fine brick 
e\verlooking the rustic gallows upon which politicians 
nged near the Battery wall. High-pooped Dutch 
}jed to tie up at the foot of Broadway, and Maiden 
jis a convenient crosscut over which the lowing kine 
ed milk without the interference of a middleman. 
1} a spirit of modern enterprise they began building 
Siry-and-basement cottages along Park Row—and 
| re very day the curse of improvement has been on 
hetan. ) 

> Was & time shortly before the Civil War when a 
Knickerbocker idealists advanced the theory that 
|ork should be let alone and allowed to get old 


O[E of his recent simmerings Admiral Sims, By 
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gracefully. Vain hope! She has got old disgracefully in- 
stead. Every fine old neighborhood, just as soon as it was 
well planted and beginning to blossom like a bed of flowers, 
was discovered and improved out of existence. Progress, 
like a German army with siege guns, invaded the island 
from all sides, and the peaceful dwellers, dreary as Belgian 
refugees, fled to Brooklyn and dragged their possessions 
with them as they fled. 

Most of us have heard the story of the philosophic 
stranger who went forth to see New York and slipped into 
one of the excavations where dynamiters had been busy 
improving Broadway. As soon as the blast went off the 
stranger was blown right merrily back into the more or 
less fresh air. He fell into the arms of a reporter, who, 
recognizing the stranger as a distinguished foreigner, 
asked the question proper under such circumstances. 

“How do you like New York?” 

“Tt will be a beautiful city when it’s finished,’’ moaned 
the sufferer, and fainted again. 

Such of my readers as are brides, or have been during the 
past quarter of a century, have doubtless wakened from 
their new-found happiness long enough to note the Amer- 
icanization of Niagara Falls: 

‘Yea, every bride 
Should point with pride 
As she leaks at the falls from the New York side! 


Gigantic mills 
Among the rills 
Draw mighty rapids through their gills. 


The whistles shriek, 
The flywheels creak; 
The falls are flowing rather weak. 


But bride and groom 
Feel nary gloom 
When they behold Niagara’s doom. 


For in the stark 
Old forest dark 
There stands a grand amusement park. 


With Ferris wheels 
And barkers’ spiels 
And one-price cafeteria meals. 


And rows and rows 

Of movie shows— 

The scenic railway—there she goes! 
Stay by my side, 

Oh, bonnie bride! 

Upon the jigger we will ride. 


Or hand in hand 
Enjoy the band— 
Turn on the jazz—ain’t Nature grand! 
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The above improvements, which I have chosen 
at random and lightly touched upon, pertain to 
the Atlantic, or cultured, edge of our continent. 
The advantages of electric display, subway exca- 
vating and amusement parking are less commonly enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of that western division of America 
extending from Utah to the Pacific Coast. Great stretches 
of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico and even California 
may still be regarded as unimproved property. But good 
roads, rapid transit and our national will to power are 
combining even there to work wonders and give the casual 
tourist that Coney Island feeling which should hearten 
every explorer into the trackless wilderness. 

And this brings me to Yosemite Valley, which I saw 
recently for the first time, and—as the saying goes— 
viewed with alarm. 

Such wise old men as John Muir, John Burroughs and 
Joseph Le Conte have in days gone by approached the 
subject of the valley in a spirit of reverence hard to under- 
stand in these progressive days. They have written much 
of those Titan spires of rock put there by God, as some still 
believe, that men should wonder and admire. But the 
Muirs and the Le Contes were naturalists who had the 
theory that Nature looks best when she is natural. 


An Intriguing Invitation 


EING no naturalist myself, I was surprised as well as 

pleased one January morning as I sat under my Santa 
Barbara wistaria vine to receive a telegram from an influ- 
ential citizen of Los Angeles inviting the Irwins, man and 
wife, to make one with a merry party of explorers tripping 
by special car into Yosemite Valley. The message made 
me childishly happy, because in common with all people 
residing in California I felt the need of rest and relaxation. 
Only a week before an eminent surgeon had removed my 
tonsils, and with them—so I morbidly suspected—had 
filched away the major portion of my brain. The idea of 
seeing the Yosemite intrigued me. The idea of riding in a 
special car intrigued me even more. 

As hastily as dignity would permit we accepted the 
invitation and flivvered along the Coast Highway toward 
Los Angeles, our point of departure. I was secretly flat- 
tered by the thought that I, undeserving as I am, should 
have been chosen as a guest in so distinguished an expedi- 
tion. Why had they picked me out as one fitting to be 
introduced to Nature in her grandest mood? Then it oc- 
curred to me that Franklin K. Lane’s chair would soon be 
vacant. Upon reflection I relinquished the idea of a 
cabinet portfolio and set my good luck down to my promi- 
nence in the profession of letters. I voiced this latter self- 
congratulation to my wife, who, being a practical woman 
as well as a Southerner, remarked in brief: 

“They probably want you to boost something.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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eautiful Tick 
e for Lo} 
By 


\ | ISS GLOAMA McCALL 
was the most beautiful 
ticket agent on the Penn- 

sylvania Central lines, and had 

been ever since the Government 
had taken over the railroads and brought so many young 
lady employees in. She had masses of wonderful black 
hair, all her own, which she had gone over in the city once 

a week by a regular hairdresser; wonderful big blue eyes, 

and a wonderful transparent complexion, as clear as an 

electric light. She was a great favorite and very popular. 

All the traveling men were crazy over her, and all the 

railroad men up and down the line. 

On the second of March, the day after the return of the 
railroads to their private owners, after the morning rush 
was over, she was giving her face a look-over in her hand 
mirror and going over it with that very expensive violet- 
tinted powder which she always used. Clancey the ex- 
pressman was there; and Bill Maguire, the freight and 
baggage handler—sitting there the way they did mornings, 
watching her doing it and discussing the news of the day. 

“‘T thought you said they’d never do it,’”’ said Clancey 
the expressman. 

“Do what?” said Bill Maguire, keeping his eye right on 
him as he usually did when he started up like that. 

“Turn us back to those Wall Street sharks again.” 

Gloama the ticket agent went right on fixing up her face, 
letting them argue. They were in there all the time, talk- 
ing about their unions, wanting her to listen to them. She 
got terribly tired of it. 

“What I said,”’ Bill Maguire came back at him, raising 
his voice and keeping his eye right on him—‘“‘what I said 
was: If they did they wanted to watch their step—if they 
expect to keep them.” 

He was a thick, heavy man, with a long upper lip with a 
thick kind of mossy mustache on it, and a big bright gold 
chain across his vest. He didn’t talk much except when 
Clancey started him to arguing. When he argued he 
always yelled. 

“You got that right, I guess,’”’ said Clancey, letting up 
a minute. He was a lot younger than Maguire—a red- 
headed boy, with kind of brass-colored freckles—vyery 
handy with his tongue. 

“T have!” said Bill Maguire. 

And they both stopped and watched Gloama the ticket 
agent while she put up her hair a little on the edges. 

“T have,” said Bill Maguire, starting up again, now he 
saw that Clancey was quitting. He was on the executive 
board of the freight handlers, and was always talking 
about it whenever he could get Gloama to himself alone. 
“Thave! Andit’ll befor a short time only they’ll 
have them,” he said, and looked over to where 
Gloama was—‘“‘if you ask my opinion.” (si 

“Tf you ask my opinion,”’ he went on a little 
louder when she didn’t look up at him, “‘’tis a 
short time they’ll have them too. They’ve got 
all their stealings out of them—them 
big crooked capitalists—that 
they’re ever going to get. We got 
that fixed now with the Govern- 
ment. And you can talk about 
your new wages and your cost of 
living all you want to, but that 
ain’t what’s coming finally. The 
sharks will hand them back in 
just a few months now to us,” 
he said, and scratched a match, 
“and very gladly too. And 
we'll run them ourselves on the 
Plumb plan.” 

Then he sat back again and 
puffed up his pipe and looked 
at Gloama. 

But she went right on and 
took her lip stick, not noticing 
either one of them, and when 
she didn’t say anything or do 
anything Clancey started Bill 
Maguire up again. 

“Tt couldn’t be much worse, 
that’s one thing,”’ he said. 

“What couldn’t?’” said 
Maguire, setting his eye on him 
again. 

“Wall Street’s run them,” said Clancey the ex- 
pressman, ‘‘and the Government’s run them, and 
if we could run them any worse we’d be bad.” 
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“We would!’”’ said Maguire, taking his eye off him and 
puffing at his pipe once more. 

And they both stopped, looking back at Gloama to see 
if she was going to say anything. 

“That’s the boy,” said Maguire the freight handler 
when she didn’t—‘‘that Plumb. I seen him once. There’s 
the boy who’s there with the figures. He makes them 
Wall Street bulls hop the hoops like the trained cats in a 
circus when he gets after them with the arithmetic.” 

“That’s right too,’”’ said Clancey, keeping him going. 

“You bet it’s right,” said Maguire. ‘I’m telling you 
so. And I’m telling you now, Miss Gloama,”’ he said, 
bringing her right into it—‘‘and you’ll see! In about six 
months’ time—in about six months from now we’ll be 
taking them over and be running them ourselves. And 
when we run them we’ll run them right.” 

She didn’t say anything. She went right on with her 
lips, and then all at once that Clancey started up getting 
after him again, the way he always did sooner or later 
when she was round. 

“Ts that right?”’ he asked him, giving her a wink. But 
she went on, paying no attention to him either. They 
were both that way—first one and then the other, trying to 
get her eye all the time. 

“Tt’s right, and you know it’s right!”? Maguire the 
freight handler answered him, starting raising his voice 
again. ‘‘We’ll take them over—and we'll run them 
right!” 

“Who’ll run them?” said Clancey, giving her another 
side wink. 

And she saw she was in for it; he was going to get him 
hollering again. 

“We will!’”’ said Maguire louder yet. “And we'll run 
them right!”’ 

“Ts that right?” said Clancey. 

“That’s right!’ said Maguire, yelling. 
Plumb plan!” 

“How?” Clancey asked him. ‘‘The way you 
did that last strike for the freight handlers?” 

‘“‘Never mind! Never mind!’’ Maguire 
hollered back. ‘‘There’ll be another one coming 
off before long—you’ll see! ee 
We’re waiting for the road to / 
moye first. Let them lift one 
finger—and you'll see!” 


“Under the 


“If You Paid a Part of the Attention to Your 
Handwriting That You Put in on Your Finger 
Nails—Say Ten Per Cent to Start With,’’ He 
Said Sarcastic Again—‘‘You’d Get Along Fine”’ 
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“How much of a. 
it you got out of them 
time—two cents an 
three?” he asked h 
that was a terribly s 

“Never you mind!’’ Maguire answered him, 
enough next time. Or—no—more likely it 
neither. For we’ll be taking it over by that time 
ourselves.” He was yelling now something terri 
was the way they did. They were good enoug 
generally, but just the minute they got round 
was they started in jawing and fighting. F 

“We'lltake them and we'll run them—and we'll 
right. We'll run them and we'll all have our jobs 
bonuses—and our good big money that Wall 
grabbing now, begobs!” said Bill Maguire. “A 
you forget it!” 

“Ts that right?” said Clancey, smiling that st 
smile he had when he was going after him, and se 
the side of his face toward Gloama. 

“That’s right,” said Maguire the freight hand 
ing now. ‘“‘Begobs—you’ll see!” 

“‘Oh, can the conversation!” said Gloama t 
agent, breaking in finally. ‘‘Please!” 

She never cared for them very much, either 
They got on her nerves something terrible. 

“What do you think, Gloama?”’ this fresh re 
Clancey asked her. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” she said, going on tu 
head, getting the right light on her lips, paying 
tion to him. ‘“‘I don’t know, I'm sure.” 

“You belong to the union now,” he said, “‘lil 
station employees.” For they had them a hur 
cent organized all up and down the line. j 

“T’ve got something else to think about besid 
and unions,” said Gloama the ticket agent, and 
to fix up her eyebrows a little. She had wonde 
brows, very high and thin. Ever since the war sh 
them shaved by a regular hairdresser. ; 

And just then this stranger—this old grouch 
man who had been waiting outside the ticket y 

spoke up in a kind of a. 
castie voice: 

“Say, listen!” 

And Gloama the tick 
looked back over her sh 
him and turned back | 

' finishingup. It was betwi 
anyhow—there was all 
time. But right away the 
at the window started ° 

“Say, what is this?” h 
to know in that intens 
sarcastic voice. ‘What! 
beauty parlor or a soviet 

But Gloama the tick 
said nothing, just camé 
the window saying nothit 
him a long cool look. T 
him crazier yet. 

‘How long do you thi 
old sarcastic man with 
sawed-off mustache as: 
“the public wants to st 
while you anoint youn 
oil?” 

You could see by jus 
at him what a grouch| 
Clancey and Maguire startec! 
ing him. But Gloama beat t 

“Ts that so?” she said, che 
gum rather slowly and givi! 
stare. But he couldn’t stop t? 
went right on insulting her. | 

“What do you think you’ 
here,” he asked her—‘‘demo! 
massage or selling railroad 

“Ts that so?” said Gloamé 
right back at him. 

“Yes, that’s so!” he said iv 
tensely sneering voice he had 

“Who do you think yo 
Gloama asked him with an © 
cool look. 

“I’m the new auditor com 
go over your ticket account,’ 
stranger. P|! 
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tt so?” said Gloama the ticket agent—right back 
vaiting. ‘‘Why don’t you come inside then?” 
een trying to the last half hour,’’ he said to her. 
1 Clancey and Maguire got up and went out be- 
et him in. 


s the way you keep your books up?” this new 
sked her after awhile. Jiggs his name was. That’s 
17 called him, Jiggs. 

ainly do,” Gloama answered him back very cool 
>, She was getting pretty tired of him and his 
' by this time—and that sharp sarcastic way of 
)had had auditors before of course—all kinds, 
ily like this man. ‘‘I certainly do,’’ she answered 
|, looking up from where she was polishing her 


lo, huh?”’ he asked, looking up at her. 

a little kind of twitching man. He made her 
fi little old black-and-tan terrier dog her cousin 
live when they’d go away Sunday and leave him 
ithe house alone with the responsibility of the 
tim; and he’d stand quivering and barking and 
{ get at you through the bay 
‘here the begonias were. But just 
he didn’t have any effect on her. 
‘ what of it?” she came right 
‘aim. She was of an intensely 
joosition—very tall 
usually. But there 
sme things she 
| take from any- 
Syecially now! 

| you read them 
io you think?” he 
0 know, getting 
1; more sarcastic. 

ot know if I could 
4I’m sure,’’ said 
reaching up and 
ger back hair with 
n of a languid way 
1 yhen she was ter- 
gy. 

ten she went right 
vuring hér hands. 
snat way always— 
excited she got the cooler 
(very cold and polite and 
ind besides she saw it was 
éyway. She never could 
isaan. He reminded her 
(more of that little black- 
jer cousin had, barking 
ving and trying to get at you through that 
1cw where the begonias were. 

’ <now!”’ he said in his high quick voice. 

: m know as I do—no,”’ she said, very slow and 


ing at him and going right on with her mani- 
) made him crazy almost. 
paid a part of the attention to your handwriting 
Pe in on your finger nails—say ten per cent to 
I’ he said sarcastic again—‘“‘ you’d get along fine.” 
; so?’’ she asked him, very cool still, for she saw 
hn going, and besides what difference did it make 
of? “Is that so?” 
’ hesaid, holding himself back. “‘ Wait a minute! 
a: you this: Are you willing, as a great favor to 
rt her, talking very slowly now, that way those 
rte people have, ‘‘to come over and help me 
e his laundry-ticket stuff into English so I can 


lion’t know,” she said, raising her eyebrows and 
tee on him. For he was several inches shorter 
“T don’t know!” 
st know?” he'repeated after her. 


lie know!” he said again higher and higher and 
- -and slamming the book down on the desk. 
oit know! What do you know? Tell me!” 

a things,” she said, just as cool as he was sar- 


te he said. 

this—for one,” she said very slowly, looking at 
; on’t have to take this kind of talk from any- 
¢ unless I wish to.” 

so?” he asked her. ‘‘Why not?” 
Inst told him then—but she didn’t. She wouldn’t 

e satisfaction. So she switched. 
rq plenty of other places I could walk out to and 
re | than I do here to-day,” she told him. 


m’t you?” he asked her. 

ae,” she said, looking right down on him—the 

ithead. “Any time! There’s plenty of places 
u jump at the chance to get good experienced 


y pn’t you?” he said. She had him jumping now 
t) place. “I should think you would.” 


“T think I would,” she said, giving him a cold smile. 
“Rather than go through this again,” she said very slowly, 
looking him over, “I would do so!” 

She didn’t change her tone of voice a particle. She was 
perfectly polite all the time, and went right on manicuring 
her nails as if nothing had happened. But the more she 
did it the more insulting he got. 

‘“‘T see,” he said in that intensely sarcastic voice again. 
“Well, maybe I could help you to—about the first of next 
month!” 

“Any time! Any time!” she said to him in a very quiet 
voice. 


“Unless,” he said then, “‘you want to turn in now and 


help me find out the secrets you’ve got hidden in here—in 
this,’ he said, and took up her book and opened it again. 
said 


“That will be impossible, I’m afraid—just now,”’ 
Gloama. For she just 
happened toseethetime. 

“Impossible!” he re- 
peated after her. 5 

“It only eens SN | 
wants four ; iq i 
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minutes now to my dinner time,’’ Gloama told him. 
“There wouldn’t be time for it now anyhow.” 

“Your dinner’!] have to wait fifteen minutes,” said this 
Mr. Jiggs the auditor. 

But she went right on, putting on her hat, getting ready. 

“After that,” she told him. ‘‘After an hour I’ll be here. 
And maybe I can help you then.” 

“Ts that so?” he said to her. ‘‘And what about my get- 
ting that next up train?” 

“T don’t know about that, I’m sure,”’ answered Gloama, 
fixing her veil. 

“T tell you now,” he said, “‘you’re not to go—till I get 
through with you!” 

“And I tell you, ” said Gland: looking down into his 
eyes—‘‘Tam going!” What-did-she care for him now? 

“You know what this means?” he said, standing very 
kind of still and gray looking. 

“No, what does it?’’ Gloama asked him. 

“Tt means—you’ll be fired,’’ he said, speaking very 
slowly, “if you go away now—or my name’s not Jiggs!” 

“Fired!” said Gloama, giving him a very cold smile 
again. ‘‘Fired!’’ she said. ‘‘I should faint.” 

“All right then,” he told her, “you're fired!” 

“T should faint and be carried out,’’ said Gloama—and 
went right out through the baggage room and called to 
Clancey to come in and take the ticket window. And then 

- she went right on out the door. 

“Very well then, you’re fired,” this traveling agent called 
after her—“‘on the first of next month! And you’ll receive 
a letter confirming this from the superintendent’s office to- 
morrow morning.” 

She didn’t even turn round to listen to him. Then 
Clancey came in from the baggage room. 

“Listen!” said Clancey the expressman, coming in and 
giving this man, this new auditor, a look. ‘‘ What’s going 


“I’ve Got Something Else to Think 

About Besides Strikes and 

. Unions,’’ Said Gloama the Ticket 

Agent, and Went On to Fix Up 
Her Eyebrows a Little 


on here? What’s this you were saying to her—to Miss 
McCall?” 

“T was just telling her,” this Jiggs answered him, still 
looking at the door where she had gone through—‘“‘I was 
just telling her,” he went on after a while, very slow and 
sarcastic, ‘‘I was going to help her!” 

“Ts that right?” said Clancey, looking down at him with 
that sad kind of empty look he could put on when he 
wanted to. 

He didn’t answer for a minute—working, trying to get 
control of himself. ‘‘ Yep,’ he answered then. 

“How?” Clancey the expressman asked him. 

‘*She’s out of her sphere here,” said this sarcastic Jiggs. 
“She says so herself. So I told her I’d help her get out 
into it.” 

“Ts that right?” asked Clancey, looking over him still. 

“Yep,” he went right along, not 
noticing Clancey’sfaceatall. ‘‘She’s 
out of place here. Where she wants 
wt to be is in some good painting and 
decorating establishment.” 

And Clancey just looked at him. 

“She’d do real well there,’ he 
said. ‘“‘She’d have her heart in the 
work.” 

“So that’s it,” said Clancey, still 
sizing him up. 

“So we'll help out,’’ he went along. 
“We can’t let good talent go to waste 
like that. We’ll fire her. The first of 
of the month she can go 
there—to some place like 
that—give her whole time 
to her work.” 

“Fire her, huh?” said 
Clancey, very quiet. 

“That’s what I said!” 
Jiggs came back. 

“Look!” said Clancey to 
him. “Where have you 
been the last few years?” 

“‘Been—why?” said the 
old grouch, looking up at 
him. “I’ve been over 
across in the service.” 

“Since when?” asked 
Clancey. 

“Since 1916,” he said. 

“T thought so,’’ Clancey told him. 
“T thought I recognized you. You 
were one of the old-timers here.” 

“Why?” Jiggs the auditor asked 
him. 

“T thought so,” said Clancey. 

“Why?” he asked him again. 

“You want to wake up—that’sall!”” 
said Clancey the expressman. ‘‘ Things 
are different now from when you were 
on earth.”’ 

“You don’t mean it!” said Jiggs, 
getting sarcastic again. 

“You’ve got quite a surprise com- 
ing to you—quite an education.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ said Jiggs. 

“Yep,’’ said Clancey in a very cheerful voice. “They 
don’t fire them that way now—off the railroads. The rail- 
road man has got some rights—since the Government 
stepped in.”’ 

“Yeah,” said the other man, this Jiggs. ‘And it’s 
stepped out now—for a minute. Just for a second—on 
March first. You might not have heard of it.” 

“That’s right too,” said Clanecey. “It’s stopped—but 
not at the same station it started from. There’s no more 
human slavery on the railroads. We’ve got some rules now 
we go by.” 

And he leaned over this Jiggs and gave him a hard look. 
He wasn’t very big, but he wasa lot bigger than Jiggs— 
and he was hard all over from working on the express. 
He had a kind of bad eye—a greenish eye like a good 
many of those red-headed men do. 

“Look!” he told him. “‘ Where did you get the idea you 
could come in here and get that young lady fired? Don’t 
you know she’s a member of a union—one of the strongest 
in the country to-day? And besides,” he said, and gave 
him that green eye again, “‘she’s a friend of mine—and 
plenty of others! She’s the most popular young lady on 
the road to-day!” 

And they stood looking at each other. 

“So forget it,” said Clancey then, “‘before it gets you 
into trouble.” 

“You watch me forgetting it!” said this sarcastic Jiggs. 

“All right then! Maybe I’ll watch you remembering 
it,” Clancey came back. ‘‘Only remember this: I gave 
you your tip.” 

And they both stood there glaring at each other. They 
were there when the twelve-nineteen came in going west, 
and this Jiggs had to make a break for it. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


LD Dan Tinling climbed 

() slowly and painfully up 

the crooked, rocky trail 

that led to the mills and tunnels 

and shafts and offices of Argent 

Group Mines. Argent camp lay 
far below him in the cafion—a long, straggling, uneven 
row of black paper-covered huts, crude and unbeautiful. 
The twisting trail he followed was rough and steep, and 
the going was particularly bad that morning, for the water 
from the melting snows, which had been trickling down the 
path’s tortuous course the day before, had changed to ice 
in the night, and there were places here and there that were 
slippery and treacherous. Now and then he would reach 
out and lay hold of a sagebrush bush by the trail’s edge 
to pull himself up and over some icy spot; and now and 
then he would stop to rest, breathing heavily. For Dan 
Tinling was taking on years and flesh—he had turned 
sixty-five and he weighed a hundred and ninety pounds. 

It was an unusually early hour for the superintendent of 
Argent Group Mines to be climbing the trail. It was his 
custom to quit his boarding house every morning at eight- 
thirty, to consume half an hour on the trail and to reach 
his office at nine promptly. Early enough for any mine 
superintendent to be on the job—if things are going well. 
But this morning it was barely seven when he gained the 
top of the saddleback and looked down upon the buildings 
of Argent Group on the mountain side below. For things 
were not going well at Argent Group and Dan Tinling was 
worried. Perhaps it were better to say that Edwin Vance, 
vice president and general manager of Argent Group 
Mines, believed that things were not going well at the 
works and that that fact was the cause of Dan Tinling’s 
worry and early rising this morning. 

He paused to rest a moment before taking the down- 
ward dip of the trail. His eyes turned toward the east, 
where twenty miles away lay the great, silent, mysterious 
Carson Sink. The rays of the rising sun had begun to 
touch the snowy ridges of the distant Humboldts, and he 
stood gazing at the gigantic panorama before him as one 
fascinated; watching the shifting shadows on the white 
slopes of the mountains; watching the tingeing of the 
mists that floated over the Sink’s rim as they went from 
gray to purple, to purplish blue, to bluish green; watching 
where the waters of the Carson and the Humboldt had 
flattened out in the Sink, the unrolling, as it were, of mile- 
long ribbons of silver white, of copper red, of turquoise 
blue. He sighed as he gazed, and a shiver of awe ran over 
him. 

““Cripes!”” he muttered. ‘Think of anybody lookin’ at 
all of that and not bein’ able to see it!”’ 

He turned and looked off toward the west. He saw long 
unbroken ridges of cold, treeless, cheerless mountains rim- 
ming the horizon, with a great open expanse of cold, tree- 
less, cheerless plain before them, vegetationless except as it 
was sparsely sown with sagebrush and rabbit bush and 
greasewood, desolate and dreary. Again he sighed and 
again he spoke to himself. 

‘‘God-forsaken!” he said with something like a sneer. 
“‘A squarehead of a Hoosier like him callin’ this country 
God-forsaken! Why, it’s God’s kind of a country—big, 
roomy, vast, clean! God-forsaken! Cripes!”’ 

He was thinking of his talk the day before with Vance, 
the new vice president and general manager, who had come 
to be such a disturbing element in his placid life. 

Edwin Vance was an unwilling exile from the East. For 
ten years his business interests had made it necessary for 
him to reside in Nevada, and for every moment of that long 
ten years he had hated the West, loathed it, detested it, 
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sneered at it. In the mine superintendent’s office the day 
before he had expressed to Dan Tinling his bitter opinion 
of the despised land, and the old man had heard him 
through in silence, but with wrath in his heart and with 
hot anger surging through his veins. 

He was recalling now the slanderous words of Vance as 
he stood in the early morning light on the saddleback, 
gazing across the great gray expanses of the country he 
loved. For Dan Tinling was a true Westerner—he loved 
the West heart and soul, and particularly he loved the 
dreary, bleak, desolate regions about Argent. It was home 
to him. For thirty years he had lived in Argent camp— 
ever since he had helped to un- 
cover the rich veins of silver ore : 
that streaked the hills thereabout. age 
And he wanted to continue to live ; cA 
there—wanted to end his old days } 
there, to die there. 

But could he? Would Vance 
permit it? For the vice president 
and general manager had said sev- 
eral things that disturbed him in 
that conversation of the day be- 
fore. There had been that covert 
hint that Argent Group Mines 
might profit by a new superintend- 
ent. Vance was not satisfied with : 
the showing the mines had made i 
the past few months—he had 
said so anyway. Thereought to 
be an improvement, he thought. 

“‘Cripes!” again muttered the 
old man as he started on, now 
slipping and sliding down the trail 
toward the mill buildings. “‘Im- 
provement! He’s a looby! Does he 
expect a good mine to stay a good 
mine forever? Argent Group’s gettin’ 
old, same as me; and it’s slowly 
playin’ out, same as me. But that 
strike we’ve made in 87 Crosscut is a 
dandy! That ought to help shove this 
month’s shipment of the white stuff up 
pretty big. But would a big shipment 
save me?” he whispered. “I know 
Vance—he’s after my scalp! Thinks I’m 
gettin’ too old, I reckon—thinks it’s 
time for metoretire!” 

Vance did think it 
was time for Dan 
Tinling to retire, but 
not because he con- 
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ory, 


sidered him too old. on the 
Vance had a nephew shanty, 
in Colorado, a grad- of the 

uate of the State the bl: 
School of Mines there, other 1 
who would fit in of the 
nicely as superin- thrust’ 
tendent of Argent bal 
Group. If he could bu 

arrange things he wit | 
would bring him out out) 
and give him the posi- crit? 
tion. And while he ““Humpty:dee! Humpty:di! Humpty:dum! mo} 
had been complaining Seven!’? On the Floor of the Station Near 2 thé 
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not doing so we 
should he was 
pleased over th 
falling off in bu 
duction. He knew the fault lay 
Dan Tinling, but he could make: 
cuse he would offer to the board of 
of the company that owned and 
Argent Group for getting rid ol 
man. 
But he must be very careful how he went abot 
board of directors was made up of a cranky lot. 
its members were old men. Some of them had p 
with Dan Tinling in the early days, thumped the 
burros through the hills with him, starved wit 
snow-bound camps, all but died of thirst with hin 
deserts, slept with him ia the sagebrush. He w 
to show those old fogies good cause for making th 
he had determined upon—they might object tok 
oust old Dan. 

“Tf he ditches me I’ll have to get out of Arg 
that’s certain,” the superintendent told himself 
tered his little dust-incrusted office back of 
crusher house. ‘Yes, sir-ree, I’d have to quit 
couldn’t stand it to stay on here, hearin’ ¢ 
whisperin’ ‘Old Dan Tinling’s been fired!’ 1 
could I go? I couldn’t get another job at my ag 
I don’t know where I’d go—there isn’t any otk 
want to go to!” ; 

He remained in his office only long enough to 
the assays. The samples from 87 Crosscut $ 
values, and those from the raise in Drift 4 were | 
He chuckled as he studied the figures. What 
Group should make a grand comeback just at 
What if he should uncover a big ledge of the ole¢ 
He tossed the assay book upon his desk, left his 
passed through the mill toward the refinery. 

He had expected to find the melt completed— 
his men to work on it the afternoon before—but 
in sight of the little building of corrugated iror 
melting was done he heard the roar of the fore 

the furnace and his eye caught the glar| 
shooting out of the glowing top of the vi 
“Not through yet, Joe?” he asked | 


“No, not yet. You were way off in| 

, when you said there’d be only six melt} 
be eight, and big ones too. We barely | 
get all the precipitates in this time.” 
“Cripes, boys, I wouldn’t have | 
How many bars have you got out?’ 
“Twenty-six.” 
“Twenty-six? By Jocks, we’re {i 
over ninety thousand ounces t} 
Think of that now!” 
A grin showed beneath the gray 1 
the old man. The two workmen } 
broad smiles broke over 
tired, dirty faces. They like! 
these two men—all his men 
and what pleased him plis 
““You’re comii|! 
with this batch, 
the superintende 
the flames shoot/g 
vessel. ‘Let’s lil 
He lil 


a little more,” he ordered. 

he melting was again resumed he stood before 
‘rnace watching the yellow flames pouring from 
yx in the top; watched them steadily until the 
f the zinc in the precipitates had begun and the 
ues became pale blue, went a deeper blue, grew 
1. flickered and danced about the glowing open- 
th hints of purple shooting through them. How 
i the colors he saw there like the colors he had 
fen lurking in the mists, and floating over the 
‘ibbons of the shallow waters of Carson Sink! 
It, Joe, that’ll do. Set the mold and turn her 
aid after several minutes of observation. 
»wish-red, viscid slag was poured off and carried 
jn the pure silver bubbling in the bottom of the 
fgen to flow out into the set mold. Old Dan 
with sparkling eyes. This was what it was all 
jat sledging and hammering and drilling and 
ad picking and shoveling and tramming down 
'< depths of the mountain; all that crushing and 
id stamping and mixing and filtering in the mill; 
at and toil and worry for this red stuff trickling 
icrucible into the mold. 
than ninety thousand ounces!” he muttered 
n again. ‘‘Wonder what that hammer-headed 
vl have to say to that?” 
yuring was completed and the workmen began 
t} red bars for solidity, tapping them with their 
u(ed tongs and scraping off the viscous slag that 
') them. 
int, boys, dump ’em out and cool ’em, and then 
>) in the cupboard with,the rest of it. Better 
eley in my office with Sampson. Then you fellows 
y, of here and get to bed. I’d ’ve had somebody 
snornin’ to relieve you, but I was sure you’d be 
y six. Say, Joe, how do the bars average up— 
Jmdred and twenty-five?” 

¢ much, Mr. Tinling. I’d say a hundred and ten, 
fifteen.” 

ight—altogether too light! A husky lad could 
2if ’em under his arm beneath his coat and walk 
, I’m goin’ to get bigger molds.” 
1 molds is big enough to suit me for wrastlin’ 
uid the workman, Joe, grinning as he spoke. 
jl go back to muckin’ in the mine if you get any 
ns,” 

(r’s always lookin’ for good muckers, Joe,” re- 
d1 Dan dryly as he walked away. Outside the 
2 stopped and called back: ‘‘ We’ll clean it up to- 
¢d weigh it and get it ready to ship the next day.” 


“I'd Shoot a Thousand Bucks Against a Cent That We'll Get to Rabbit Gully First. 


He walked up the wagon road past the boiler house and 
came to the entrance to Tunnel Number One. There he 
opened an iron cupboard and took out a carbide lamp, 
which he filled and lighted. Then he went into the tunnel. 
Four or five hundred feet inside he met Dancer, his mine 
foreman. 

‘Well, Dancer, how’s everything startin’ off to-day?” 
he asked. 

The foreman with his open hand struck at some invisible 
object in front of his right eye, and a look of disgust ap- 
peared in his face. 

“Bah!” hesnorted. “‘I wish pay day wouldn’t come but 
once every five years—honest I do, damn me if I don’t! 
Nine men not out to work this mornin’ and half of the gang 
that is out is pickled something scandalous!” 

‘“‘What’s the matter now? How’dthat happen?” } 

“Old hen!” 

““That so. 

“You said it! Somebody must’ve tapped a fresh hogs- 
head of it last night! That old-hen stuff certainly makes 

?em flutter and cackle. I peeped in at Tony Gasher’s soft- 
drink boozery last night about midnight and there was sure 
some hilarity going on there. There was about twenty 
stretched out on the floor in the back room.” 

*“Makes ’em lay, eh?” 

“You said it then, Mr. Tinling! You said it! Ha, ha, 
ha! By George, you whispered it out loud that time!” 

“What do they make this here old hen out of, Dancer?” 

“Oh, rice and raisins and molasses and yeast and one 

«thing and another, so I’ve heard—of course I don’t know 
exactly.” 

“‘Who’s doin’ the dishin’ out here in Argent?’ 

“It’s some outsider, I think, but I rather guess Tony 
Gasher has his hand in it too. I’ve seen a red-headed 
feller hangin’ round Tony’s place the last three or four pay 
days.” 

““We ought to bounce him out of camp—and Tony, too, 
if he’s mixed up in it. The state’s dry now.” 

“You said it, Mr. Tinling! And I’d help do the 
bouncin’ too, you bet! I don’t like the looks of that red- 
headed duck, and old hen is givin’ me a lot of trouble. 
Redhead’s pretty thick with Gadsen, your night foreman 
over at the mill.” 

“That so?” 

“You said it! Thick as flies! And say—it’s none of my 
business of course, Mr. Tinling, but between you and I 
that Gadsen might stand a little watchin’. I knowed him 
ten years ago up in the Kootenai country. He was nothin’ 
but a tinhorn up there, and crooked as a rail fence. Bad 
egg—awful bad egg up there.” 
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“That so?” 

“You said it!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this when I first took him on 
here a couple of months ago?” 

‘“We-ell, I never like to be a yeeper, Mr. Tinling—never 
was one—so I never said nothin’. I heard this mornin’ 
that there was some old hen flyin’ round loose in the mill 
last night. I’ll bet Gadsen had something to do with it.” 

“That so? Hum! Is Connie Sugg out this mornin’, 
Dancer?” 

“You know he is that all right! Connie wouldn’t miss 
workin’ his shift if they was holdin’ his own funeral. I put 
him on nippin’ to-day in old man Bowder’s place. I guess 
old Bowder got pickled up, too, lastnight. Say, Connie had 
a rippin’ run of luck last night shootin’ craps. He took Ed 
Shank’s ridin’ nag off him with the bones.” 

“Did, eh? The little tub! First luck I ever knew of him 
havin’ with the dice since he started workin’ here about 
fifteen years ago, and he’s been rollin’ ’em steady. Won’t 
he cut a swell figure up on top of that horse? Something 
like a fat fly on a ripe cucumber, eh, Dancer? That’s a 
good animal, that horse of Shank’s. Better than mine— 
faster, better wind and five or six hundred pounds heavier. 
Wonder what he’ll do with it?” 

“Oh, he’ll shoot it away again in a day or two. Connie’s 
sure nutsoncraps. He’dshoot anything he’s got except his 
job.” 

“Send Connie home at noon, Dancer, and tell him I 
want him to work a couple of night shifts up at the mill, 
watching that bullion we’ve just finished pouring. It’s 
rather risky, lettin’ all that stuff lay up there in that old 
cupboard every nrelt day—sometimes two or three days. 
I heard there was a bar disappeared over at the Elephant 
mine last week. If they don’t get me a safe to keep it in 
I’m going to order bigger molds and run bars that’ll take 
two men to carry.” 

““That’s a good notion, Mr. Tinling.”’ 

“Well, I’ll mosey on. I want to look at the vein in the 
crosscut. Showing pretty nice there, isn’t it?’ 

“You said it! Why, that stuff’ll run seventy-five 
ounces or better right now! And they touched some good 
rock in the raise in Drift Four too.” 

“Yes, I was lookin’ at the assays. Well, you tell Connie 
if I don’t see him.” 

Old Dan walked on, following the windings of the 
tunnel, penetrating deeper and deeper into the mountain 
through which ran the veins of silver ore that had made 
Argent Group Mines possible. He carried the carbide 
lamp in front of him, close to his body, the better to throw 
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capitalized, the large, flat 

and rejuvenated Republic 
of Poland would have so much 
money that she could afford 
to buy all the surrounding 
countries which are crowding 
her so annoyingly, and blow 
them up just to provide fire- 
works and amusement for the 
children. If patriotism were 
edible, the Poles could eat a 
square meal every half hour, 
instead of standing in line 
eight hours for a loaf of bread 
and then finding out, as they 
frequently do, that there isn’t 
any bread. 

Poland holds the long- 
distance patriotism champion- 
ship of the world. Though 
there are no textbooks in the 
Polish public schools explain- 
ing in twenty lessons how to 
be patriotic, the small Poles 
acquire their patriotism with 
as much vigor and thorough- 
ness as any of the large Poles. 
It is difficult to say how this 
is done; for the physical 
aspects of Poland do not seem 
to be such as to inspire great 
enthusiasm in its residents. 
There is no great abundance 
of rocks and rills; and as for 
woods and templed hills, they 
are as rare as electric fans on 
the Muir Glacier. Poland isa 
flat land. Enlarge a pancake 
many millions of times and 
tint it appropriately, and one 
would have a fair working 
model, of Poland. Its very 
name proves it. Its Latin 
name, Polonia, from which the 
English ‘Poland’? comes, 
means the country of plains. 
It is not a beautiful land. 
None the less the acquisition 
of patriotism on the part of 
its inhabitants is accomplished with neatness and celerity. 
Long Poles and short Poles; thin Poles and thick Poles; 
soldier Poles, musical Poles and barber Poles—each and 
every one of them is so filled with the fire of patriotism 
that the pangs of hunger and cold and disease and war and 
nakedness and disappointment and grinding poverty are 
deadened by its genial warmth. 


[: PATRIOTISM could be 


Bogged Down in the Flux 


N AMERICA we are somewhat given to mentioning a 

man’s activities when speaking of him. ‘“‘I’d like to have 
you meet George Jingle, the greatest ping-pong player in 
Ossawatomie County,’ we say; or “I wonder whether 
you know my friend Will Whiffle, who effected the great 
consolidation in doughnut-hole machinery?” In this way 
do we stamp our acquaintance as desirable. In Poland, 
however, there is only one qualification which is worth 
advertising. That is patriotism. ‘‘ Who is this guy Brown- 
ski?’’ asks one Pole. “Why,” replies the other Pole, “he’s 
a great patriot.’”’ That settles the matter. He’s a great 
patriot, and nobody cares whether he’s a dub at golf or the 
president of the Nowy Swiat Trust Company or 
a second-rate druggist. When you’ve said that 
a man’s a great patriot you’ve said it all, in 
Poland. You have, as the saying goes, said a 
mouthful. Nobody presses the matter any 
further. Nobody asks whether he wears one 
ounce or twelve pounds of gold braid on his uni- 
form. He’s a great patriot. Fine! Bring him 
round to dinner! 

If I were a futurist artist and were attempting 
to produce a picture which would represent Po- 
land during the first winter of its new lease of life 
I would give it a background of gold to represent 
its patriotism. I would throw in a few Bolshevik 
beasts gnawing at its edges and at its heart, some 
endless lines of little children and middle-aged 
people and old people waiting and waiting and 
waiting for food, the rags of poverty, the wavy 
lines of indecision, the smoke of battle, a few 


dilapidated railway coaches bursting with people, on It. 
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Bolshevik Poster With Which Poland Was Flooded. 


the black splashes of countless funerals, some dizzying 
downward brush strokes to represent the depreciation of 
its money, scores of helping American hands and a num- 
ber of politicians milling round in circles. Wherever there 
was the smallest unoccupied space I would toss in icicles, 
Bolsheviks, white eagles and food cards. Then I would 
mount the picture on a wheel, attach the wheel toa dynamo, 
and start it to spinning at the approximate rate of 470 revo- 
lutions per second. The effect would be somewhat messy; 
but that is the effect of Poland on the casual observer. 
That, in fact, is the effect of all Central Europe on every- 
one. All that one can say about Central Europe as a whole 
is that it is a mess, and that it will probably be a mess for 
some time to come. Practically all other statements are 
dangerous because of the excellent chance that a state- 
ment which is true on a given day will probably be untrue 
on the following day. Things, as the political economists 
frequently observe with a look of great profundity, are in 
a state of flux. They are in a state of flux up to their 
necks, not to say up to their ears. They have large, un- 
sightly pieces of flux in their hair and eyebrows. I would 
even go so far as to say that they were stuck in the flux, 


Food Card for One Week. Sugar, Flour, Lard and Bread Can be Obtained 


Only There isn’t Any Sugar, and Occasionally the Bread Runs Out 


“‘whom are You Serving, O Soldiers, Under the Sign of 
the White Eagle?’ Asks a Line Printed Under It. The Text Explains That the English, French, American and 
German Soldiers Don’t Want to Fight Bolshevism, and That the Polish Soldiers are the Only Ones That Do So. 
**‘gt the Head of the Polish Government,” it Says, “‘is Paderewski, the Emissary of the American Millionaires. 
You Must Defend Poland Against International Capitalism.’’ Note That the Picture is a Direct Attack on 
America, the Octopus Being an Orientalized Uncle Sam 


and were making 4 
night hideous with wild 
for someone to con 
with a pair of horse 
shovel and get them 
will also add that their 
are justified, and tha 
one has got to get th 
My reasoning is base 
fairly well-known ax 
a man cannot lift hi 
his own boot straps 
operation has frequenj 
attempted, but has hx 
versally unproductive, 
who try hard enougl 
times succeed in pull 
feet out from under th 
falling down and } 
their necks. Then g9 
has to pay for a funer 


The Ax Grind 


| Bate is in ag 
state of flux. He 
daries are particularly 
especially the bow 
which face Russia and 
sheviks. The peace co 
has carefully refrains 
defining these bound 
that nobody is able| 
within 300 miles of, 
them with any accurac 
have been left as hazy 
distinct as a kerosene] 
London fog, and offer 
ably fine grounds fo 
wars. The peace co 
failed in many not 
spects, but it was a¢ 
success at providin 
country in Central 
with boundaries to fig 
I might add that there 
few countries which w 
take advantage of thi 
tunities with which t] 
conference has so ge} 
provided them. That, at least, is the opinion ( 
American military man and every American obser 
I met in Central Europe—and they are the only’ 
ested and impartial people to be found in that l 
troubled stretch of territory. Everybody else hi 
to grind. Some have only one ax in need of grind 
most of them have as many axes awaiting the sl 
as a stage magician has rolls of colored paper ¥ 
produces to mystify his audience. 

And the United States seems to have been unat 
elected to the position of official ax grinder. Tt 
the simile a trifle, if the United States joins with! 
known heartiness in the League of Nations she wi 
energetic member who will be expected to rem 
chestnuts from the fire. She will have to be the 
will have to endure the curses of those who are im] 
awaiting the chestnuts, as well as the one who wil 
apply the salve to the burns on her fingers. 

The intensity with which Americans in Centra 
mention the League of Nations is truly passionat 
usually lead off in the same way. ‘When I « 
here,” says each one of them, “‘I was all for the 
Nations. But I’ve changed now; bel 
I’ve changed! Let them sign the peat 
as soon as they can; but for the love 
don’t let them get mixed up with thel 
Nations! If they want to fight, and we 
not to fight, do you think they’ll stop? 
that you could notice it! Help them, 
they need help; but stay out of the 
And so they run on, from morning to} 
through most of the night as well, \ 
they can find a warm room in which t 

That, however, has little to do with 
Poland’s boundaries are in a state of flu 
are her politics and her food supply an( 
supply and her rate of exchange. 
which I write about Poland were as I fo 
in the month of January, 1920. They hi 
ably done a considerable amount of flu 
that time. Probably the rate of ex 
much worse, and probably all the politic 
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ted their allegiance eight or ten or fifty times. 
the frontier which faces the Bolsheviki has been 
in or pushed out in several places. Probably she 
food and fuel. All these things are bound to 


ure, however, certain things about Poland which 
e affected by the flux. The people in most parts 
intry won’t have nearly enough to eat; you may 
that. The poor people in the cities will be living 
itatoes and half-rotten beets and inferior carrots 
: bread for which they must stand in line for 
i the districts which the Russian armies and the 
rmies devastated thousands of them will make 
tiest meals on grass and thistle soup or on bread 
of pounded roots and vegetables and such-like 
‘e Polish money will 
so little and every- 
‘he stores will be so 
sive that the people 
‘nable to buy any- 
\pt the barest neces- 
‘ife; while business 
other countries will 
} everything in sight 
lhe prices seem so 
iy low to them. 
f these things will 
hi hurry; and above 
ie patriotism of the 
} remain constant. 
« may be inefficient 
ing themselves; al- 
people would be if 
Cbeen at it for as 
'me as the Poles. 
be lazy and averse 
is down to work; 
a squabble among 
7; over political mat- 
“nay be regarded by 
itbors as hopelessly 
tit to govern them- 
] spite of all this 
l’continue to rank 
¢g the world’s pa- 
1 patriotism in suffi- 
ities has more than 
rknown to pull na- 
deeper holes than 
‘hich Poland now 
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N, as one is quite un- 
o liseover from most 
a; which purport to 
;/1@ new nations of 
cording to the peace 
si large chunk of 
hich starts mod- 
h Baltic Sea, bulges 
it Germany in the 
wiently into. Russia 
and rubs against 
o kia and Rumania 
o'h. According to 
sis a rather sym- 
cl-shaped country; 
tcthe praiseworthy 
iis attacks of the 
m on the Bolsheviks 
ig side of the cup 
lord a massive wen 
aks Poland twice as 
himap makers con- 
: e when they drew 
W* maps. 
eran side of the cup 
0 ermany in a man- 
h| highly irritating ‘ 
erans; for a Polish 
lk 2ap over to Berlin 
two shakes of a -* 
: The distance from the Polish frontier to 
one-third the distance from Berlin to the 
rermany is contemplating another intensive 
_fance in the not distant future the imminence 
lis frontier is, to put it conservatively, extremely 
illo her. She is not particularly enthusiastic 
lad. In the argot of the day, Germany hopes 
ni will choke. She not only hopes that Poland 
e \\t she is willing to do anything in her power to 
® joking. Though she is fearful of Bolshevism 
T \vyn gates she is very much in favor of external 
srovided it be directed against Poland. Some 
-onsider that these are idle ravings, similar to 
‘d visions produced by the potent hashish, or 


Indian hemp. Such, however, is not the case. In the city 
of Kovyno, away up on the outer edge of the northern cor- 
ner of Poland, there is a German propaganda bureau 
whose entire activities are devoted to sending out anti- 
Polish propaganda. Most of the pogrom stories come 
from the Kovno bureau, being sent from there to Scandi- 
navia and from Scandinavia to America. Germany main- 
tains a complete intelligence organization in Poland. 

No, Germany does not regard Poland with deep affec- 
tion. Her fondest hope is that the Bolsheviks will batter 
the Polish army to pieces—a task for which the Bolsheviks 
have so far shown little aptitude—and leave the country 
lying limp and fainting in the dust. When this occurs she 
proposes to come into Poland, administer a few well 
directed kicks to the Bolsheviks, pick Poland up, brush 
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Polish Anti-Bolshevik Poster Issued to Counteract the Enormous Amount of Bolshevik 


Propaganda Disseminated in Poland 


the dirt from her, hold the smelling salts under her nose 
and start her going again, attached to the German pay 
roll, All of Poland’s neighbors declare loudly and em- 
phatically that Poland cannot continue to exist as an inde- 
pendent state for any length of time. They say she is so 
inefficient and impractical that she doesn’t know enough 
to raise an umbrella during a cloudburst. Germany is the 
loudest talker along these lines. The Germans are suf- 
ficiently practical and efficient; but it is quite impossible 
to see where some of the others have any special license to 
twit Poland about inefficiency and impracticality. If 
Poland is due for a fall merely because she is inefficient 
and impractical, all of Central Europe will be echoing with 
the thuds of falling countries for the next few years. 


Warsaw, the capital of Poland, was an easy place to 
reach from any part of Europe before the war. It was a 
day-and-a-half journey from almost all the European cap- 
itals. One could go in from Paris or across from London 
or down from St. Petersburg or over from Bukharest or up 
from Rome in about thirty-six hours. At the present day 
one has a better chance of making the trip in thirty-six 
days than he does of making it in thirty-six hours. I went 
into Warsaw from Berlin—a trip which took eleven hours 
before the war. It took me thirty-three hours; and it 
would have taken me forty if I hadn’t thrown my baggage 
out of the window of the so-called express train in which 
I was traveling, but which was temporarily incapacitated 
because the bottom had fallen out of the engine, squeezed 
into a freight car attached to a switching engine, and trans- 
ferred from that into a 
crowded local train which 
appeared to be going in the 
right direction. 

In America we are inclined 
to speak of a train as crowded 
when a few people have to 
stand up in the aisles. In Cen- 
tral Europe a train which has 
a few people standing in the 
aisles is regarded as practi- 
cally empty. There are a few 
trains de luxe, operated by the 
Interallied Military Author- 
ities, which carry only as 
many people as can find seats. 
But ninety-nine per cent of 
the trains are so crammed with 
patient, stolid, foul-smelling, 
sick and suffering humanity 
that the windows are crushed 
out and the very woodwork 
splintered. 


Travel in Poland 


HAT sounds somewhat 

exaggerated, but it isn’t. 
I examined train after train 
at various spots between 
Warsaw and the German 
frontier, to say nothing of 
riding in a few of them, and I 
have no hesitation whatever 
in lifting up my right hand 
and taking oath that each 
and every one of them was 
crowded to the extreme and 
uttermost limit. Compart- 
ments which were constructed 
to hold eight people would be 
crammed with eighteen, 
twenty and sometimes more 
than twenty people. In some 
of the cars the windows were 
simply broken out. In others 
they were replaced with 
wooden boards, so that the 
darkness inside the cars was 
made more awful by the lack 
of ventilation. The people 
who were squeezed into 
these trains were traveling 
out into the country in. 
search of food, or traveling 
back to the homes from which 
they had been driven by 
the Russian or the German 
army, or traveling in search 
of a place where they might 
rest their weary heads—for 
the larger cities of Poland are 
filled to overflowing with refu- 
gees who are coming out of 
Russia. Persons who ride for 
half an hour each day in 
crowded subway or surface 
cars in America are forced to 
endure a most unpleasant ex- 
perience; but not even'they can grasp the horrors of travel 
in Poland, where one cannot ride in a train without being 
jammed immovably into a tiny compartment for hours on 
end, and where no train reaches its destination without at 
least one typhus victim being removed from it. 

One catches typhus only after being bitten by the 
typhus louse, and the typhus louse can bite without leav- 
ing any trace; and since American medical officers in 
Poland have found that practically all of the poorer people 
of Poland are plentifully supplied with lice one cannot 
endure the enforced intimacy of a Polish railway journey 
without enjoying the anticipation of catching a nice case 
of typhus. This helps to a certain extent to distract the 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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groaned its way under the venerable 
train shed of the L. & N.’s Birmingham 

station. Once there it gratefully ceased to 
travel. So did Florian 
Slappey. That lan- 
guid, bored little Afro- 
American fashion 
plate, looking only 
slightly the worse for 
wear, swung grandly 
through the gates, 
straw suitcase in hand. 
He progressed down 
Morris Avenue to 
Eighteenth Street, 
turned southward, 
crossed the railroad 
tracks and set his eye 
on the dingy little 
frame structure be- 
tween Avenues B and 
C which was tempo- 
rarily favored as his 
boarding place. 

Florian was happy. 
Not that he had failed 
to enjoy his sojourn in 
Montgomery, but after 
all was said and done 
Birmingham was his 
home. The provincial- 
ism of his racial breth- 
ren in the neighboring 
cities bored him to ex- 
tinction. He waved 
condescendingly to 
several acquaintances, 
slowed his pace con- 
siderably that he might 
not appear to be too 
happy, and 

His keen eye lighted 
on the placard. He 
ceased to locomote, 
and he continued to 
cease. He placed his 
suitcase gently on the 
sidewalk and looked 
upon the placard with 
the eye of a connois- 
seur. It was a good placard, as such things go; @ delicious 
vermilion decorated with much large black type, out of 
which a single name stood forth as though blazoned in 
gold. Florian mumbled to himself: 

“T,, Jupiter Jones! Hmph! Who this heah L. Jupiter 
Jones is?” 

Florian approached more closely and meticulously 
spelled out the flamboyant announcement: 


UPLIFTING EDUCATIONEL 


A Monstrous MAMMOTH PRODUCTION OF 
THE GRIPING DRAMA 


MACBETH 


Tree Montgomery Accommodation 


JAZZY 


By Wm. Shakespeare and 
L. JUPITER JONES 


Will be Held on Tuesday Evening, the Nineteenth, 
Under the Auspices of The Sons and Daughters of 
I Will Arise at There Lodge Rooms 


Under the Personal Direction of MR. L. JUPITER JONES— 
and with MR. L. JUPITER JONES himself personally playing 
the roll of MACBETH 


Also the following cast of caracters: 
MACBETH 

Mrs. Macbeth 
King Dunctangs 2 .t rere nn erate 


MR. L. JUPITER JONES 
‘Mrs. Chlorine Gannit 
Lawyer Evans Chew 


Macluitt= te aot cei ae TSG Mr. Simian Gannit 
IVT Ss VLG TRL ue, ce) eae tt Mrs. Delight Sabb 
IBGNCUOL Ss nity cee te ee ono Mr. Anopheles Ricketts 
Hig Ghost +1 OPES sere ee ence: Mr. Anopheles Ricketts 
Termes Aye FLL) SI PORE. eae Dr. Brutus Herring, D.D.S. 
Rossh Fics es 6 ee eee Mr. Cass Driggers 
Monteith. Lscihuet cadiuickeeoe Mr. Urias Nesbit 
ANGUB ys: iy rsg'ss) igel ia la lee ents ogee Mr. March Clisby 
lGaneGy tse.) « gsst@ckitigs tues iy Mr. Cleophus White 
NIWALC. etiet cette Tei. Net Mond Mr. Semore Mashby 
Missis Magnolia Morton, 
WitCheste tates orn cis marten ere : | Christeen Gethers and 
Callie Flukers. 


—AND ET SETERA— 


TU LY LU S°TORVALICETD BY. AB: J. 


Octavus Roy Cohen 


GOULD 


“‘what Ain’t You Done? Ain’t You Done Wrote Me a Paht of Hamlet I Coul’n’t Even Remember?” 


Bloody scrap between MACBETH and Macduff! 
Mrs. Macbeth walking in her sleep! 


SEE 3; Barnum wood moving to Dunsinane! 
Banquo’s Ghost Sitting at the Table! 
One half dozen Terrible Murders! 
EXCITEMENT THRILLS BLOOD 
Tickets: Including Lady &Gent......... Fifty Cents cash 


8:30 p.m. o’clock 
COME ONE COME ALL 


Florian experienced a feeling of righteous resentment. 
Before his eyes was mute evidence of treason—the typed 
history of social usurpation. Florian did not know Mr. 
L. Jupiter Jones, but he was quite sure that Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones had in some manner succeeded in becoming a very 
important figure in the world of Birmingham’s colored 
élite in an extremely short space of time. Which indicated 
that Mr. Jones was a personage of considerable presence 
and no mean ability. 

Before Florian’s eyes were the names of the worth while 
in colordom, all meekly subordinated to the glittering Mr. 
Jones. More; the name of Florian Slappey was glaringly 
conspicuous by its absence. 

He reread the announcement and mentally girded his 
loins for a fracas. Absent in Montgomery, some stranger 
had seen fit temporarily to assume his laurels. Very well— 
from over his right shoulder came a voice; an insinuatingly 
female voice of extreme nasal qualities: 

““Mawnin’, Brother Slappey.” 

Florian whirled to face the angular form and sharp 
features of Sis Callie Flukers. Florian detested Sis 
Callie, but he paid due respect to her powers as human 


_ storehouse of all the community’s gossip. Sis Callie was 


justly reputed to know more and to take a greater delight 
in telling it than all the other women of all the sewing 
circles in Birmingham. Florian hit straight from the 
shoulder. 

“You is a witch, Sis Callie.” 

“Tse which?” 


6 
‘“‘Witch. Tha’s what the sign says 
“Oh, that! Yassuh, Ise a witch. 1 


done tol’ Brother Jones I could of pl 
Macbeth better’n Chlorine Gannit, 
“T reckon 


eyebrows. 

“Ain’t y 

“No, bu 
to right prom 

Sis Callie | 
deep and ha 
Here was an 
ally inviting | 
a. wonderful 
information - 
the stranger 
recently con 
Birmingham 
It was an op 
calculated to 
Callie happy 
months to ¢ 
she went to 
vengeance. 

‘Brother | 
Jones is a2 
come heak 
vaudeveel ho 
on Eighteen 
with Nick ] 
Jazz Babie 
some reason 
go when they 
along he per 
gotten som 
but it’s my 
*pinion he} 
fum the fusi 
why he went 
Gannit.” — 

“Simian? 

“You 1 
Simian was 
new treasu) 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, an’ which 
idee Brother Jones went to him to borry money 
how come him to meet up with Chlorine.” 

‘‘Simian’s wife?’’ 4 

“Tha’s which. ’ 

“Now I don’t b’lieve in succulatin’ no seand 
Slappey, but you know well as me that Chlorin! 
pretty, an’ she is always ‘lowed as she’d make: 
actress. An’ when Brother Jones come along) 
him bein’ a actor an’ her wantin’ to ac’—well, al 
is that Brother Simian Gannit is been a plum! 

“How come?” 

“He stayed down to the Gannits’ house fo’| 
days, an’ I always is gwine b’lieve it was Chil 
that Brother Jones should git up a play fo’ Tl} 
Daughters of I Will Arise on a fifty-fifty ’gree! 
is gwine give Brother Jones a heap of money, ¢ 
Chlorine to show off tryin’ to play Mis’ Mac! 
I is said fum the fust she ain’t able to do. + 
Jones is gwine be sorry, ’countin’ Simian Gal 
rine’s husban’—ain’t ontirely blind, even: il 
fool.” 

“Blin’ ’bout which?” 

“The way Mistuh Jones is been ca’yin’ or” 
rine. It’s sumthin’ scand’lous. Reheahsin’ 4 
her all the time an’ make a specktickle outer 
Anyway ’’—righteously—‘“‘it’s a long worm!” 
got no turnin’, an’ when Simian an’ Delight 5)? 
what I knows a { 

“What the Widder Sabb is gotten to do wi” 

“Mistuh Jones is boardin’ with her now.” 

“T thought you said m 

“You thought ain’t is. Brother Jones di 
Simian an’ Chlorine, but afterward he went ¢ * 
room down to the Widder Sabb’s house. \ 
ain’t decint, on ’count no matter what 
*bouten Sis’ Sabb, she sho’ is a pretty woma s 
a’ready talk ’bouten her an’ Brother Jones be 

Florian extended a restraining hand. { 

“Jes’ one minute, Sis Callie! Lemme git th” 
straight. You means that Brother Jones 1s 


[ 


—_ 
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0 Gannit is 
ls wife in the 


tontirely on 
shat, Flo’ian. 
yan’ the way 
seen actin’, 
vrbody is saw ’ceptin’ Simian an’ Delight Sabb.” 
yu says fu’ther,” persisted Florian, ‘‘that Mistuh 
¢t him a boardin’ down to Delight Sabb’s house?” 
jn’ that Sis’ Sabb is done los’ her fool head over 
it man is got a way with him, Flo’ian. He says 
#’ he says it frequint. An’ he says it so’s the 
1/11 believes him. You mahk my words’’—her 
iypped a tone and she stepped confidentially 
“hey’s gwine be trouble heah befo’ ve’y long!” 
1 stepped back. 

1, a cheerful soht of pusson, Sis Callie.’ 

itl Brother Simian gits s’picious,” prophesied 
“es’ wait!”’ 5 

1 picked up his suitcase and started down thestreet. 
vitin’,’’ he said briefly. ‘‘G’-by, Sis’ Callie.” 
ajreached his boarding house, changed his clothes, 
yrmation of his landlady and sallied forth again. 
tree times he stopped to inquire as to the where- 
¢ Mr. L. Jupiter Jones. He finally located the 
ri the lodge rooms of The Sons and Daughters of 
‘ue. For a few minutes Florian stood in the door- 
p:ting the other as he moved vaingloriously about 
’ atform instructing a corps of two amateur elec- 
ithe arrangement of footlights for the impending 
ispectacle. 

it of a prepared antagonism, Florian found himself 
a'racted to the man he had expected to despise. 
yi an air about the large, well-proportioned figure 
uiter Jones—an aura of confidence which com- 
| ospect from all those within its liypnotic zone. 
er wore no coat, but his soft-collared pink-silk 
it its flowing bow tie of a deep crimson gave to 
'tistic appearance which was, to say the least, 
. His manner was that of a man who knew what 
t¢ done and intended having it done just that way. 
e his eyes as Florian entered, glanced briefly and 
edly at Florian’s sartorial perfections, and went 
S$ supervisory work. 

edged forward. One or two of the men lounging 
ied respectful eyes and nodded greetings. L. 


} 


l 


fore the other, flaneured against a two-by-four 
{id tried to appear nonchalant. 

7,” suggested Florian. 

1,” returned Mr. Jones uninterestedly. 

¥¢ Mistuh L. Jupiter Jones?” 

kisays I is.” 

Jes turned his back on Florian. It was obvious 
ither knew nor cared anything about the gentle- 
rian squirmed. 


Delight Needed No Further Instructions. 
Looked—and as She Looked Her Heart Cracked 


mes paid him scant heed. Florian insinuated. 


“1 is Florian Slappey,”’ he remarked at length. 

The answer came from Mr. Jones in an indifferent tone: 

“Ts you?” 

‘OY eds [oisy , 

Again the conversation languished. Florian made a 
final despairing effort: 

“Tse secretary of The Sons and Daughters of I Will 
Arise.”’ 

Mr. Jones turned slowly, surveyed Florian from gray 
velours hat to patent-leather shoes. 
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“Hmph! You is sho’ secretary of sumthin’ anyway.” 

“Say, lookit heah’”—Florian started forward 
in momentary peevishness. ‘‘I wan’s to make 
talk with you.” 

Jupiter turned. 

“Why’n’t you say so then? Me—I is the 
ve’y pink of cuttesy.”’ 

“Bein’ secretary of the lodge, I wan’s to re- 
quest a few info’mations. Does you git me?” 

Jupiter’s mellifluous voice came easily in 
immediate answer: 

Yo’ meanin’, ’tain’t deep like’n to a 
well, n’r neither ’tain’t so wide like’n to 
a chu’ch do’, but ’tis enough. ’Twill 
serve.” 

Florian’s eyes widened. 


“Who said sumthin’ ’bouten a 
chu’ch?” 
“Nobody. I was merely quotin’ 


Brother Shakspere.”’ 

“Well, I talks English. Now I is got- 
ten a few questions to ast you.” 

“T reckoned them rhapsody of words 
might of meant sumthin’.’”’ Jupiter met 
Florian’s eyes squarely. ‘‘Shoot!”’ 

“You is preducin’ a show called Mac- 
beth fo’ the lodge, ain’t you?” 

Ven. 

“On a fifty-fifty ’greement?” 

“You is a knowin’ man, Brother 
Slappey.” 

Florian’s tone became matter-of-fact. 

“You ain’t got me in it.” 

Ain’t 12” 

“No, you ain’t.” 

“Well then, I ain’t.” 

“But I’m tellin’ you you is got to.” 

‘Got to which?” 

“Gimme a paht to play.” 

“Sorry ’—L. Jupiter Jones turned away. “All the réles 
which I an’ Mistuh Shakspere wrote into that show is done 
been filled. They ain’t no job fo’ you.” 

Florian stood stock-still. Here was insurrection which 
brooked no soft measures. He whirled and made an igno- 
ble exit. Ten minutes later he was closeted with Isaac 
Gethers, president of The Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise, and Simian Gannit, its 
mammoth heavily muscled treasurer. Florian 
told his troubles graphically and profanely. 

“An’,” he wound up, 
“T gits me a paht in that 
they Macbeth show an’ I 
gits it right now.” 

“Tis a pity,” broke in 
Simian mournfully, “that 
you ain’t a woman.” 

“How come so?” 

“Tf’n you was you could 
take my wife’s paht. I 
was ag’in Chlorine actin’ 
in the fust place.” 

“What you is sore 
*bout?”’ 

Simian shook his big 
head slowly from side to 
side, 

It was quite plain that 
the giant husband of the 
pretty girl who was cast 
opposite Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones was more or less in 
the grip of the green-eyed 
monster. 

“Nothin’ special. But 
Chlorine is a young gal, 
an’ Mistuh Jones is gota . 
way with him.” \ 

“Got a way is right,’’ 
snapped Mr. Slappey. 
“But this heah time he 
ain’t gwine git away with 
his way. Le’s go down an’ . 
see him, Brother Gethers, 
an’ let him know I is jes’ 
nachelly got to play in his 
show.” 


She 


But Brother Gethers was busy, and Brother Simian 
Gannit volunteered with suspicious willingness. They 
broke into the lodge rooms like a freight locomotive and 
a tiny tender. The face of Mr. L. Jupiter Jones remained 
impassive at sight of Simian. If he was afraid of the hus- 
band whose jealous ire he had roused he gave no sign. 

But afraid or not, there was no mistaking the fact that 
in demanding that Mr. Slappey be promptly accorded a 
role in Macbeth Mr. Gannit intended to have his way. 
Jupiter shrugged. 

“They ain’t ary paht lef’,” he alibied. 

“You he’ped write the play,’’ said Simian Gannit. 
“Chlorine done tol’ me same.” 

“Well ve 

“That bein’ the case, you is got to write sumthin’ in fo’ 
Mistuh Slappey heah. Ain’t it so, Florian?”’ 

“You said it, Brother Gannit!”’ 

It became plain to Mr. L. Jupiter Jones that as these 
gentlemen were officers of prominence in the lodge under 
whose auspices the play was to be given they had better be 
placated. 

“It’s a hahd job,” he said unctuously, ‘‘but as me an’ 
Brother Shakspere says, ‘Bring me to the test, and I the 
matter will write over ag’in.’ Brother Slappey, I takes the 
utmostes’ pleasuah an’ delight in infohmin’ you that you 
is gwine have a paht wrote in fo’ you by t’-morry mawnin’, 
Anythin’, I says, to ’blige a frien’.”’ 

The following evening two colored youths traveled 
through the streets upon the fences of which had been 
posted placards announcing the production of Macbeth. 
Upon each of the vermilion placards a strip was pasted 
beneath the cast of characters. The strip read as follows: 


HAMLET—MR. FLORIAN SLAPPEY 


Thereafter life flowed very smoothly for Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones, and if he failed to realize that he had started some- 
thing which bade fair to finish itself it was because he had 
entered whole-heartedly into the monster mammoth pro- 
duction which was to gain for him wealth and local fame 
incalculable. 

L. Jupiter Jones knew his Shakspere as he had known 
his comedy straight in Nick Emerson’s Jazz Babies, from 
which tab show he had abruptly parted company upon 
their departure from Birmingham for Nashville. The oc- 
casion of that parting had involved a young and pretty 
married woman whose husband played the character 
comedy réle. Mr. Jones had been blissfully unconscious 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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to make so big a crash. 

Susie had been taking off 
Roger for five years in good- 
humored fashion. She wasfond 
of beginning a family telephone 
conversation with a deep, rich, 
resonant ‘This is Mrs. Dem- 
ing’’—fitting mate for the im- 
portant “This is Mr. Deming,” 
with which Roger announced 
himself. When grateful citi- 
zens presented a life-sized por- 
trait of Roger to the museum 
of art, “Roger sitting for his 
portrait’? had been one of 
Susie’s best acts. “Roger lay- 
ing the corner stone of the 
library” was another favorite, 
and ‘‘Roger arriving at his 
office.’ There was not a trace 
of malice or ill nature in all 
Susie’s being. She simply had 
had an overwhelming sense of 
fun and a perennial hope that 
Roger would presently find it 
funny too. 

If she had grown up in Bris- 
tol and seen the sober, good, 
troubled young Roger shoulder 
the family load at fifteen she 
might have been more rever- 
ent, for he had done augustly 
well. The great mills smoking 
in the valley, the town’s monu- 
mental improvements, the 
young brother and the baby 
sister given every pleasant 
advantage that Roger had 
missed—all these were his 
achievements, and no one had 
ever dreamed of laughing at 
him or teasing him until—a 
little late—he had brought 
back from a business trip this 
reckless Susie, with her red- 
brown eyes exactly matching 
the great coil of her red-brown 
hair, and her wide sweet 
mouth always eurling up at 
the corners. She could not 
seem to take in the fact that 
Roger’s person was sacred, his 
authority a little awful. She 
had gone into marriage as 
though he were a great dear 
who only needed a little shak- 
ing up, and five years of it had 
not cured the humorous twitch about her charming nose. 
She was the best company in the world, taken alone, but 
people had grown a little nervous at having them together. 
There was never an overt clash, but Susie’s impious feet 
skipped perilously near the sacred inclosure of Roger’s 
dignity. 

What happened was no worse than a mild effort to 
enliven a dull Sunday. Roger’s household kept Sunday 
as his grandfather’s had when he began—and in some 
ways stopped—at fifteen. They had gone duly to church 
and come home to a heavy two o’clock dinner, and Susie 
instinctively searching for cheer merely fell into step 
behind him as they left the dining room. It was no more 
pronounced than a pressure of the chin on her soft throat, 
a controlling glance cast right and left, a step of conscious 
authority—but she had forgotten the hall mirror. 

The explosion was terrible. Susie tried to soften, to 
apologize, to explain how she adored it when they used 
to take off her making a Liberty Loan speech; but Roger’s 
wrath once released had the force of five years’ stored 
resentment. Everyone but his wife respected him and 
what he stood for, and he was sickened unto death of her 
tomfool levity. His handsome face was transformed into 
a gargoyle of rage, the mouth squared to a red gash be- 
tween the heavy mustache and the short, close beard, 
the fine eyes under their jutting brows fixed in a hot glare. 
He shouted, he bore down any attempt at peace with 
thunder and lightning; and when at last Susie stood 
limp and helpless and stricken he announced his verdict. 

“T shall go to South America in Will’s place—he can 
take charge here. You may stay on or do what you please. 
You will be provided for, but I hope never to see you again 
so long as I live. I have stood all I can—all that Roger 
Deming ought to stand. We’re done!” 


[: SEEMED a small thing 
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The Old House Was Deathly Still. Suddenly Aunt Tiny Spoke. “"Yes, Roger. I Can Hear You. 
I’m Right Here, Ready" 


For once there was no laughter in Susie. Astonishment 
seemed to have swallowed up every other emotion. 

“But what shall I tell people—the family?” she 
faltered, grasping for something tangible. 

‘‘Whatever you please. The truth is that I have left 
you,” was the fierce answer. 

And so he had, from that hour. Will, happily preparing 
to leave for the Argentine the next day, was ordered by 
telephone to meet his brother at the mills. Roger came 
home toward morning and packed a bag, but went away 
again without a step toward the door behind which his 
wife lay and listened. She tried to telephone him at the 
mills, but he would not speak to her. When she went 
down there he had already gone. 

For two weeks Susie’s spirit lay prostrate. She was very 
silent, very gentle and passive. When questioned she 
answered with her usual candor: 

“T was too funny—I drove him crazy.” 

But she did not volunteer any details. One night, 
with a pair of baby socks in her hands—all that she had 
kept of a little trousseau that had not been used—she cried 
wildly, exhaustingly, with great shattering sobs, but no 
one ever knew that. The next day she was in bed with 
a headache and could not be visited, but the day after 


she came out very much her old self, and went down to © 


the mills to see Will. 

He was not in the office, so Susie waited, and presently 
seeing him coming her smile deepened mischievously, her 
red-brown eyes curled into gleaming slits of amusement. 
For Will’s step had taken on very faintly a forward 
thrust of importance; he was casting a glance of authority 
right and left as he advanced. Only when Roger slammed 
the outer door and came down between the desks and 
typewriters the office was galvanized, at attention, doing 
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its earnest best for t¢ 
while Will’s passing r 
visible impression, E 
was reasonably aeti 
there was no general 
anevent. His slight 
blond head were not y 
fitted to the mantle of 
ity. He conducted § 
‘the private office with 
mality proper to ay 
but the door once shu 
tled down on his spin 
a cigarette in open : 
the respite. 

“It’s no joke, fil 
Roger’s place,’ he « 
“T probably know ¢ 
about running the bu 
he does; in fact, I tl 
more progressive. 
cautious. But he’s g 
veterans here, like ( 
that look on me asa 
will take time to g 
where I want them, 
can’t have but one hes 
Will straightened 
swinging one leg overt 
and throwing an ar 
Roger’s sacred desk, 
can I do for you?” h 

Susie had come wit 
She was rattling abo 
big old family mansi 
Will and Marjorie a 
Tiny were rather st 
in the cottage. Whys 
all three spend the aut 
winter with her? 

“Tf Roger stays 
presently have to 
the wide world,”’ shi 
“Only I sort of feel th 
will bring him round, 
might as well get wh 
out of the winter, ¢ 
think? I’m an aw 
mouiner,”’ she adde 
ably. ra 
Will was enthi 
Bodily ease was deal 
and there had alwa'! 
glamour, a breath | 
atmospheres, about i) 
in-law who was not 
Roger. Will had bra 
on a few historic 
but shrilly, in desperation, with a good deal of 
ogy afterward. Susie’s unconsciousness of dang 
aristocratic, almost royal. - 

“And you will be very good for Aunt Tiny 
jorie,’” he went on. “The lid blew off the ¢ 
sailed—Aunt Tiny went to a séance and Marjo 
riding breeches. I can’t do anything with then 

“Well, if Marjorie is going to ride ——” Sui 

‘Ride or no ride, she’ll have to can them thi 
gets back,’’ Will said with emphasis. i 

Marjorie and Aunt Tiny took the move wilt! 
joy. To be living in Roger’s house without h 
was high and lawless adventure, and every day’ 
fresh experiments in liberty. Aunt Tiny, W 
round face looked like that of a very pretty 
maturely shriveled, made a point of sewing 
and openly boasted a blow on the head from a1 
flying in ghostly hands. Marjorie spent half | 
a studio learning the dances that Roger had 
countenance. 


ately more than once. 
“He adores you,” Susie said at last, not re 
but as a simple statement of fact. + 
“Yes; and he always knows immediately, 1& 
just what is best for me.”’ Marjorie was angry™ 
she thought of it. ‘I’m twenty-three, and IY 
me decide how long my own skirts shall be! 
use for that kind of affection. You're glad 
gone yourself, Susie, and you know it!” | 
Susie, smiling whimsically, neither assented Mt 
“T suppose he is getting his little sie semp’ ? 
fellow,” she said. “I don’t see why you rag” 
length of your skirts—you so seldom wear 2 


jl 


> looked down with defiant satisfaction at her 
1 breeches. She was on a horse just enough to 
heir daily appearance. 

ing these makes life fun every single minute,” 
22d. “And I’m going to have all the fun I can 
1, for there may never be any more.” 

. telling Susie that there was no use trying to 
ij but Susie brewing the tea had no such intention, 
imple way to get a daily thrill,’”’ she said mildly. 
if men find their trousers thrilling? There is 
¢ ask him.” 

jill is trying to act like Roger now,” Marjorie 
Jscorn. “There is no use asking him anything. 
“ures what he thinks. It is only because Roger 
s|s that we are such slaves. You can’t defy him 
p a good fat allowance just the same. I am going 
y7 own living after he comes back.” 

ill you earn it?’’ Will asked from the doorway. 
en from the golf course every day at this hour, 
ad with life. Poor old Roger did not know one 
krom another and never left the works until long 
elosing hour, but Will could get in his game now 
lised freedom of being his own master. 

)2 took a stagy posture before the long mirror, 
« for it,” she declared. 

ough loving his own emancipation, was not 
vic about Marjorie’s. 

aght to have got over all that at eighteen,” he 
jally. ‘You act like a freshman when it’s time 
‘enior, And you ought not to go riding with 
jlliday—I saw you. Roger booted him out of 
i for a very good reason, let me tell you. If he 
) were going about with him 4 

loger, Roger!’”? Marjorie was furious. ‘‘I’m so 
vat Roger wants and what Roger ——” 


A Cry Brought Them to Their Feet. 


A door slammed and a male step coming strongly 
spread a curious panic. Marjorie sprang behind a big 
chair as though trying to draw it about her, Will kicked 
his golf clubs out of sight, Aunt Tiny flung her shawl over 
the ouija board, and strained faces turned to the door as 
it swung back to admit the furnace man with an armful 
of wood. The others would have glossed over the inci- 
dent—pretended that they were moving about anyway, 
but Susie’s. peals of laughter left them no concealment. 
Will—a little flushed and swelled—nevertheless managed 
a note of echo, but Marjorie haughtily left the room. 

“Do you know, for a moment I thought that was 
Roger,” Aunt Tiny explained with innocent earnestness. 

The shock had left her so nervous that she carried 
ouija up to her room. 

“T don’t deny that I’m afraid of Roger,” Will spoke 
impatiently. “If you want to make a funny stunt of it 
go ahead. It’s true.” 

Susie’s amusement was wiped out, and she shivered. 

“‘Oh, I don’t! Oh, I never want to be funny again,” 
she murmured. 

“Tt isn’t because I think him so blamed wise and all 
that,’’ Will went on, frowning into the fire as he worked 
it out. ‘‘I don’t—in business or anything else. If I 
could have a free hand for a couple of years I could treble 
our profits. And his ideas about life and conduct belong 
to the days of Sanford and Merton. I suppose it is his 
will, his absolutely cast-iron will. He has got to have 


things his way—there is no alternative. Pretty conceited, 
I call it, to suppose you can think for everybody else.’ 
And Will maltreated the logs with the poker. 
“It’s a poor season for czars,’ Susie admitted. 
course he has a good deal to be conceited about.” 
“All the more reason for not being. Oh, well, he didn’t 
have advantages,’ Will conceded. 


FeO) ft 


“Roger’s self-made. 
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Sports and college and all that give a man something that 
he can’t get for himself.” He relaxed to the surrounding 
pleasantness, turning to smile at her. ‘‘Sweet to be here, 
Susie,’ he confided. ‘‘You are so comfortable. I never 
had a comfortable family before.’””’ He put out his hand 
for hers, but changed the offer to a sweeping, illustrative 
gesture before the suspicion of a good-humored gleam in 
her eyes. “You make fun of Roger yourself,’ he said 
irritably, as though she had accused him of something. 

“Well, he is a little pompous’’—merely by pronouncing 
it ““~pawmpus”’ she contrived to look like Roger for an in- 
stant. ‘But I always liked him.” It was spoken serenely, 
contentedly. Susie could look out through her strange, 
opaque eyes, but no one could look in at Susie. Will tried 
to break through with a rough question. 

“How in the world did you come to marry him?” 

Her words were always candid. 

“You know how I met him. There was my mother 
down with diphtheria, and the hotel manager wanting to 
put us out into a blizzard before we had found a place to 
take her. Well, he’d see only his own side, of course. But 
Roger—a stranger in the next room—how he did take 
charge of that situation!’’ Susie could smile over the 
memory. ‘Oh, I thought he was about the noblest work 
of God! There is no one like Roger when you are in 
trouble,” she concluded. 

Will had to grant that. 

“But most of the time we aren’t in trouble,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Oh, I don’t know—one kind or another 

Again a step sounded in the hall—a heavy, hesitating 
step. This time it was Susie who sprang up. Mr. Corrigan 
was there from the mills, his good face white and drawn, 
a dispatch in his hand. A small South American coasting 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Aunt Tiny Stood Frozen in the Doorway, Parcels and Library Books Strewn About Her 


16 THE 


ATHER!” 
“Yes, dear.” 
‘““Why do men fall in 


love with—sappy women?” 

Frances threw her ciga- 
rette into a pool of lubricat- 
ing oil and Major Bowker 
crawled out from under the 
fuselage of his lame aéro- 
plane and drew a hand 
across his perspiring face, 
streaking it with axle 
grease. 

‘“Men are like rubber 
cable,” said the major, 
brandishing the loose end of 
the shock absorber, which 
had let his right wing skid 
down onto the black soil. 
“They should be kept firmly 
attached.” 

“‘T can’t fasten George to 
me with steel clamps,’ his 
daughter fumed. 

Amusement underlay the 
major’s seriousness. 

“‘My dear,’ he said, ““you 
are on the wholean excellent 
offspring, but you have one 
lamentable fault.” 

“Father,” she mocked 
him, ‘‘is it possible you have 
found a flaw in your perfect 
jewel? What can it be?” 

“Sportsmanship.” 

“Muscles? Tan?’ 

“‘No, fighter’s decency.” 

‘Marquis of Queensberry 
tules?”’ 

He nodded. 

“A sense of honor,” said 
he, “ruins a woman’s 
chances against other 
women.” 

Frances laughed merrily 
and flung her arms about 
his neck. 

“You dear romantic sim- 
pleton!” she exclaimed. 
“How you misjudge me!” 

He smiled tenderly at her 
and shook his head. 

“Do you think,” she con- 
tinued, “‘that I won’t stoop 
to brass knuckles and 
shaved dice and knifery in 
the dark to keep George? 
Little do you know me!”’ 

The major gestured to ex- 
press mystification. 

“Then why do you allow 
Estelle to charm him 
away?” 


ie 


Frances was annoyed. “You're a Confident Gentleman,” She Replied With Considerable Spirit. 


“She hasn’t charmed him 
away, though I admit her apparent progress. That’s not 
what irritates me. I’m hopping because he prefers her lan- 
guishing blandishments to—to—please don’t think me so 
conceited as this will sound—to my more mental methods.” 

The major pulled off his helmet and scratched his head. 

‘Grades of technic,” he ruminated sententiously, ‘‘are 
commonly imperceptible to the male eye. I’m stumped,” 
he confessed. ‘‘I have searched my think cupboard for a 
poultice of consoling wisdom, and I can find only Bernard 
Shaw’s nauseating comment on a man’s spongy heart— 
‘It soaks up dirty water as well as clean.’” 

His daughter shrugged distastefully. 

“Estelle,” she protested, ‘‘is not dirty water. That’s 
one of the difficulties. My problem is to convince George 
that she is a blonde—Angora—without becoming cattish 
myself.” 

The major shook his head and crawled back under the 
fuselage. 

‘Estelle,’ he muttered, “‘is my charmingest niece. I 
approve of her.” 

“You would,” his daughter agreed enigmatically, and 
added: ‘‘So do I.” 


“*She’s cuddlesome,”’ he murmured defensively. 

“It’s her specialty.” 

“She’s adorable,’’ the major insisted. 

‘““Of course she is,’ Frances snorted. ‘‘She’s adorable— 
semiprofessionally.” 

«She rouses a man’s protective instincts,’ he retorted 
obstinately. 

Frances burst into laughter. 

“You cute old darling,” she shouted, ‘‘come away from 
that undercarriage and let me hug you!” 

“‘By this time,” the major continued, ‘‘they have put 
our sister ship in the hangar and are holding hands on the 
front porch.” 

““They’re not holding hands,” she rejoined indignantly, 
‘“‘because if they are home, so are Long Jim and Buddy 
with the other two ships.” 


However, she seized the pliers and crawled under the — 


wing to speed the repairs. 

“Tf you will take the weight off this side of the axle,” 
said the major, ‘‘by arching your back under the wing like 
a scared kitten we shall be able to fly home in about five 
minutes.” 


“‘Who Told You That I Love You?” asked, ‘‘where 
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fate 
elapsed as it turned 
fore they alighted 
velvety field set a 
the major for his ne 
chased quartet of 
Four inches of alfal 
blemish on a lan¢ 


the crimson rambl 
ing over the broad 
a quarter of a mi 
The repaired cable 
its wing unsagging 
ship taxied over 
hangar. There th 
George and the ma 
sons anxiously ; 
them. Long. Jim 
round to the rear 
and stretched out 
to Frances. 
‘Bless you, littl 
he said, his voice 
“we were frighten 
As he lifted he 
ground she kissed 
giggled at his seri 
“You haven’t 
fidence,” she said1 
fully, ‘“‘in father 
““We were 


what crisply, “ 
right to worry. 1 
shock absorber ii 
field beyond thet 
the power line ¢ 
“Long Jim ane 
grinned, : 
wheel out ours 
search the state 
your mangled 
The major tu; 
mustache an 
sparkled. “ 
here unchape 
Estelle?” he as 
ing his questi 


chaperoned wi 
George was 
major’s hand b 
pressing. his re 
safearrival, 
“Thank you, 
remarked with 
ity, “for mak 
sary that Isho 
to chaperon yo 
“By the w 


A slight p 
‘She didn’t care to wait,” said Buddy 
“‘T reckon she was tired after her first flig 
hastened to add. 
The brothers glanced at George as if expect 
complete the explanation. 
“‘She’s up at the house climbing out of her 
and dressing for dinner,” he said, turning aw; 
sure you would arrive in a few minutes.” 
“That was very sensible of her,” Frances opine 
and George winced a little. g 
“I’m glad somebody had some faith in me, 
major, and added by way of creating a divers!) 
trundle in my bus and go home.” 
George hoisted the tail skid to his shoulder,| 
and Buddy pulled at opposite wings, Frances 
herself as a counterweight from the motio: 
the major cleared the path of gasoline cans ana’ 
directions. * 
The housing of the belated ship accomplish 
and Frances set out for the ranch house in ‘ 
swinging their goggles and helmets and leaving” 
to close the big hangar doors and follow them. 


| 
| 
é | 


or,” Frances mused half aloud, “‘if that creature 

‘latest Paris fashion toshame me with to-night.” 
‘lew out a deep breath. 

sure do clothe herself in raiment!’’ 

n indescribable amplitude into the final word. 
/? Frances echoed with a sniff, and kicked a clod 
hath, 
da sidelong glance at her. 

lld Frances,’ he said, ‘‘you’ve some mighty 
ig togs. Why don’t you fly in them?” 

. it’s too hot,’”’ she snapped. ‘‘ Weather like this 
‘ven for a skirt.” 

‘med into the path that led through a cotton 
/» house, and Frances faced him squarely. There 
of genuine concern in her voice, 

yy 
ar.” 
ie: 
‘bu fallen in love with Estelle, or with her riding 
y her perfumed hair and her beautifully mani- 
J: nails?” 
lish deepened the color above his cheek bones, 
ys twinkled. 
faid as how I’d fallen in love of her, did I?” 

# stop talking like a native son!” 

id. “I am a native son—and Estelle approves 
1s drawl.” 

‘iuld.’? Again the enigmatic accent. 

Iced. 

claims my backwoods speech sounds primitive 
‘tal—like me.” He had the grace to grin sheep- 
‘added, “‘Cave-man stuff!” 

i 


His bronzed face seemed to have grown 


“You Arranged and Encouraged Our Twosing. 


Derisive laughter greeted this admission, and Frances 
danced round him improvising a chant in mockery: 


My dear, you are so big and strong 
And different from the rest! 

I long to lay my fuzzy locks 
Upon your manly chest; 

I fear you are a big brute beast 
Although you look so kind; 

You terrify me, darling, 
Almost out of my mind! 


And then she went off into peals of laughter. 

“T suppose,”’ he lamented, ‘‘you will devil me about this 
forever after.” 

Frances had become serious once more. 

“Bstelle is a darling girl. Father says she rouses the 
protective instincts of the male. If you’ve fallen in love 
with her it’s no more than might have been expected.” 

“You do jump to conclusions,”’ he growled. 

She waved this aside. 

“To think,” she laughed, ‘‘that this is the man whom 
I considered taking unto myself in marriage! I hope,’ she 
continued after a pause, “‘that you will forget any fool- 
ish or enthusiastic things we may have said to one another. 
I shall!” ‘ 

He opened his mouth to protest, but she cut him short 
with a giggle. 

“T relinquish all claim upon you. Estelle is welcome to 
her cave man.” 

They walked on rather uncomfortably, and after several 
moments of glum silence he muttered, “‘I told her about 
having proposed to you.” 

She looked puzzled and frowned at him. 

“Proposed to me?” she queried vaguely. 

He gave her a startled glance. 

“Don’t you remember the day I took 
you up for your first acrobatics?”’ 

“When we did wingovers and Immel- 
manns and whipstalls and almost ended 
our lives with an outside loop? Do TI re- 
member? Heavens!”’ 

His expression did not relax. ‘“‘Don’t 
you remember my proposing to you?”’ 

“Certainly not!” 

“Youaccepted me—orI thought you did.” 

“What?” 

“T shut off the motor at six thousand 
feet and spiraled and side-slipped and spun 
down to six hun- 
dred, shouting 
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over my shoulder about—my—how I wanted you to 
marry me.” 

She shook her head. 

“T remember that drop, but I didn’t hear a word you 
said.” 

In spite of an obvious effort at control of his features his 
face revealed that he was enormously relieved. 

“Well,” he said at last, “‘you smiled and nodded and 
I thought it was all settled.” 

Frances flung her arms about him in a swift embrace. 

“You poor thing,” she commiserated, laughing. “‘How 
your shackles must have galled you! If I had only known! 
My gallant troglodyte!”’ 

He pursued his theme with dogged determination. 

“Estelle assured me that you wouldn’t take such a 
proposal seriously.” 

“Ts that it!” she exclaimed sharply. 

“Ts what it?’’ He bent a puzzled pair of brows at her. 

“Ts that the way she took it,’’ Frances explained. - 

“Yes, she claims you have more sense than any other 
woman she knows.”’ 

He regarded her with the triumphant air of the heaver 
of coals of fire. 

‘*She does me too much honor.” 

“She can’t understand why you should be without a 
throng of admirers, even out here on the ranch.” 

“T’m flattered to the ground.” 

“You don’t sound pleased.” 


most cautious pilot in the air service and that I couldn’t 
understand why you were not sent to France?” 

“Fell, no!’”’ he burst out, stung to the quick. ‘‘You 
know very well that they kept me in this country because 
I had flown longer than the other boys and knew enough 
about ships to do flight testing. You know very well that 
testing is often as dangerous as combat flying. Confound 
it, what do you mean by saying I was the most cautious 
pilot in the service?” 

‘Evidently it doesn’t please you to hear that.” 

“Heavens above, Frankie, that isn’t the same thing as 
telling you-you’ve a world of sense!’’ 

“George, would you like to think of Estelle as a sensible 
woman?” 

“No,” he admitted in a tone that revealed his amaze- 
ment. “‘No, maybe there is something wrong with me, 
but if you’ll pardon my rudeness to your cousin I admire 
her for being so helpless and such a fool!” 

“From the pinnacle of your masculine per- 

fection you look tenderly down upon that clever, 

witty, scheming minx and you 

imagine that she is a fool. 
What a man!” 

He sighed. 

“Frankie, I can’t keep up 
with you. You’re out of my 
class. A prairie dog has no 
business trying to run with a 
jack rabbit.” 

“Your humility is overdone, 
my dear,’ she replied as they 
mounted the steps of the ve- 
randa. “I’m going upstairs 
to dress and I’ll tell Estelle 
that she has a clear field and 
welcome. That was what you 
wanted me to do, wasn’t it?” 

He became very much em- 
barrassed. 

“No, Frankie, of course not! 
What earthly difference does it 
make? I mean— 
she doesn’t care one 
way or another 
whether I’m _ en- 
gaged or not.” 

“Of course she 
doesn’t,” Frances 
replied with a sly 
grin, and went on 
into the house. 

(Continued on 
Page 138) 


Think of the Shameless Way You Shunted Us Out Into the Moonlight To:Night!"* 
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HAT fragment of current literature 
A ix is not devoted to sex has three 

interesting trends. The first of 
these may be termed the literature of 
exalted association, and deals in detail with the reflexes of 
the mighty when the boon of contact with the writer was 
conferred on them. The second is the literature of retrospec- 
tive illumination and is descriptive of and sheds light on 
the complexes of the past as known and influenced by the 
author. 

The third is the literature of analytical celebration, 
and has to do with the career of the genius who is 
analyzing and celebrating himself from the point of intro- 
spection marked by a decade of his famous life—at thirty 
or forty or fifty—and delineates the great gifts he has and 
how he uses them for the instruction and edification of the 
thousands and thousands who marvel how he does it. 

One may as well be out of the literary world as out of the 
literary fashion, if you grasp what is meant; and when in 
the midst of a busy life one sees one’s contemporaries get- 
ting away with it—and getting paid for it, which is the 
high objective—one should not neglect the opportunity to 
do thus and likewise, especially when a hurried review 
of one’s past shows that past to be speckled with incidents 
and intimacies, so to speak, that furnish material not only 
for exaltation but for illumination and analysis as well, 
as shall be shown. 

Never shall I forget the first king I ever met. His 
identity need not be disclosed, for he isn’t a king now, 
and is a deuce; and according to the precedents of the 
trends it would confer small kudos to admit in print at 
this stage that he once took me by the hand and looked 
understandingly into my steely blue eyes—eyes indeed— 
both of them. Admitting association with a dead one isn’t 
done. There is a divinity that doth hedge a king, and not 
much but a stone wall hedges an ex-king. So with the 
statement that he was a real king at the time—a bit of an 
emperor, so far as that goes—I proceed. 


Getting the Imperial Once-Over 


EVER shall I forget the first king Iever met. It so fell 

out that I was in a European capital, engaged in the 
patriotic business of comparing that capital unfavorably 
with New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other American metropolises to the number of forty- 
eight, because we had subscribers in every state, and we 
Americans are a jealous bunch and will not stand 
for the exclusive boost §\ unless our own townisex- 
clusively boosted. Any (e sea) circulation manager will 
tell you that. 

Other kings at 
other capitals 
had been absent 


Qu SAM 
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when I appraised their bases 
of operations, but this king 
was at home—right there on 
the job. Therefore I let it be 
known in proper quarters that 
the king might confer with me 
on any afternoon 
between two and 
four save a certain 
Tuesday, when Iwas 
going totheraces. It 
was my purpose, as I 
informed those in 
touch with His Maj- 
esty, to interview 
and interpret the 
king on various 
topics of interna- 
tional interest at the 
moment and em- 
balm his matured 
conclusions there- 
upon in the great 
American medium of 
public information 
for which at the time 
I was one of the 
journeymen em- 
balmers. 

Much to my sur- 
prise, a curious and 
inexplicable—for I 
had made myself 
quite clear—hesi- 
tancy developed among the officials before whom I had 
laid my plan. This amounted almost to incredulity that 
they had heard me aright. The king, it seems, had never 
been interviewed, and had early in his reign formed the 
habit of communicating with his subjects and with the 
other peoples of the world by means of the harsh and 
grating ukase, or decree. Indeed he was wedded to the 
ukase idea. Whenever he had any thoughts on any sub- 
ject he ukased them, and there appeared to be no valid 
reason for a change of the custom. Passing the detail of 
the hoisting of The Star-Spangled Banner that then en- 
sued, together with specifications as to the size of the bet 
the king was overlooking if he failed to avail himself of 
interpretation to our triumphant, as you might say, 
democracy, it is sufficient to remark that on a certain Octo- 
ber afternoon I was ushered into his royal pres- 
ence. Thegreat moment was athand. Iwas alone 
with a king—that is, practically alone. It is true 
there were some forty-seven royal official append- 
ages ranged round the wall, and a bevy of court- 
iers and such draped in becoming attitudes here 
and there, and a few other notable tourists; but 
to all intents and purposes I was alone with a 


TOs. 
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**How Do You Do?” the King Asked Pleasantly, 
and in Excellent English. “‘You are Too Fat’’ 


UEL G BLY Taz 


“The Russian Army,” 
He Said, Not Without Emotion, “‘Fights to the Last Ditch”’ 


> 
king, for these functionaries ] 
creetly to the rear, except thai 
five strong-armed gentlemen it 
stood close to make sure that. 
commit assault and battery on: 
person. The presentation was 
due form. I 
told that Ty 
consume m 
ten of the re 
utes, and 
flected that 
king mights 
deal in that 
time if he set 
to it and tal 
Wherefore as I di 
had been told to 
way of obeisanes 
-.centrated my a 
well-trained min 
tend to the kingl 
sation. A certain! 
diplomatist who 
were the envy oft 
embassy was spol 
‘How do you 
king asked pleasa 
in excellent Engli 
are too fat.” 
The royal ob: 
was true. At the 
I was too fat, | 
truth, even wher 
ated by a king, 
impress me as ¢ 
which I could m 
moderately thi 
American people. 
instinctively that the American people might 
another and less personal line of thought from His. 
Unaccustomed as I then was to interviewing kings 
have met me since—I knew that this was the plac 
him a diplomatic exchange and then proceed ski 
lead him to a consideration of international pol 
problems. So I parried with the observation | 
Majesty’s physique was open to no such indictn 
was Apollonian, which was a diplomatic exchang 
for he was no perfect specimen of manly beaut 
ordinary in fact, and common-looking, inasmu 
was not wearing his crown and scepter at the tim 


i 


A Royal Recipe for a Girlish Figut 


“AND what,” I continued casually, “is Your! 
opinion of that little affair in Mesopotamia 
“Yes,” he answered, surveying me with his ki 
“you are too fat. That is interesting to me bec! 
my observation of such gentlemen of the press ! 
seen at a distance that they are not so well nourii! 
in my country at any rate. However, I will telly! 
relieve yourself of that excess baggage.” 
Of course he did not say “excess baggage,” b 
phrase in his own language which I later discovel! 
practically that. Excess baggage was the idea he! 
to convey. | 
“T shall be highly pleased,” I remarked. “Bi 
me ask you what will be the result if the status }) 
allowed to overwhelm the sine qua non in this prel! 
ter of the readjustment of the balance of power?! 
“Tt is a simple cure,” the king answered Ww! 
dignity, “and it is this: Stand for forty-five mit) 
each meal. Sitting or reclining after partaking: 
the great conducive to increase of girth. Stand F 
quarters of an hour. I always do, and you can se! 
self what the results have been.” F 
He looked down at his paunchless paunch 
siderable satisfaction. 
“But,” I protested in a clear ringing voice, “ i 
more simple for Your Majesty than for a citi? 
greatest republic the world has ever known.” 
As I concluded with this patriotic boost fom 
country two of the notable tourists waved sma 
flags. 
“How so?” asked the king, who had obs’ 
spontaneous outburst of amor patriz with intert 
“Because when Your Majesty stands ro. 
as I have been informed, rigidly demands that 
present must stand also. But no such prer 
with my democratic status; and standing 1% 
dinner with everybody comfortably sitting is 
the zero of occupations.” 
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g laughed heartily. 
may be something in that,” 
nted. “However ——” 
é went into detail as to just why 
fter meals is effective as a fat 
q and told of notable cures of 
sity he had made by 
r fat courtiers and 
i¢ to royal banquets 
rag them to stand 
1 by the kingly ex- 
if standing himself, 
m being the life of the 
ss was his 
J}; never did 
ys ponderous 
rsit down ap- 
yfter he had 
n As he was 
liz I framed 
i about the 
tre effect of 
ny discernible 
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jyas about to 
nit when the 
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oy touched 
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ed in my ear 
1 portion of 
i} brtainment 
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have been 
hnored,”’ said 
osors to me. “His 
stalked to you nine 
2} by the imperial 
\hat did he say?” 

1 he said must re- 
cover locked within 
2:,”’ I replied with a 
‘hat precluded further inquiry; and never until 
shave I revealed the secrets of that conference. 
€ if this should by chance meet the eye of the 
vio was paying my expenses on that trip he will 
vy he didn’t get that kingly interview I feverishly 
e him—before I had it—would come red-hot and 
vusly over the cable for the perusal of his readers. 
rxt king who met me made no such comment— 
yeasons. He looked like the rear end of a hack 
and personally I had revised my figure down- 
9.e forty pounds or so, and I didn’t do it by stand- 
€ meals either, whatever royal warrant I had for 
reedure. I did it by sheer force of—but that is 
(1 stuff, and the trend at present is exaltation, so 
é until I get to trending analytically. 


streaking a Record of 4000 Years 


ING about emperors, not the least interesting of 
swith whom I have been on terms of intimacy was 
‘i-kai, who was the first president of China when 
ut who afterward contrived to have himself made 
) albeit he never did have the actual glory of 
1 the peacock throne except when he looked it 
vl ordered new upholstery for the triumphant 
Vof his installation. A revolution and his death 
id the ceremony, but in his 

veks he was emperor per se, ; 
/as emperor that I prefer to Scare 
/r him. “Emperor” sounds 

' our democratic ears. 

Ineed that I was in Peking 

e merry little Japs were 


I Suggested That it Would be 
a Great Thing for Him if He 
Told Me What He Intended to 
Say in His Inaugural Address 


this period I -obtained and 
printed the first interview given 
for publication by a Chinese 
ruler since the Hsia dynasty, a 
period of some four thousand 
interviewless years; which en- 
tirely casual statement, it may 
be remarked, is the real thing 
in exaltation literary swank. 

A country like China, ruled 
by dictators for thousands of 
years, may become a republic in 
a short space of time, as China 
did, but it takes a much 
longer time for it to be- 
come republican in all 
its aspects. Besides, 
what is the use? Take 
this matter of decora- 
tions, for example. The 
astute Chinese had ob- 
served the passion- 
ate eagerness and 
the vast contriving 
of the citizens of 
the great republic 
of the West—the 
leading democracy 
of all the world— 
to obtain for them- 
selves titles and 
orders and buttons 
and ribbons and 
cordons and decora- 
tions from foreign 
potentates, and 
they concluded it 
would be just as 
well to retain the 
Manchu system of 
decorations and 
save the Chinese 
the usual demo- 
cratic trouble of trying to garner medals for them- 
selves from Belgium and Montenegro and Patagonia, 
and so on. So they retained it, and one of the 
orders that remained was the Order of the Excellent 
Crop, an order of much value in cases where some- 
thing—but not much—is to be done for worthy seekers 
after ribbons. 

It is, of course, superfluous to say that Yuan Shi-kai and 
I became fast friends. One always becomes a fast friend 
of a potential emperor, you know, especially when writing 
about it. What a man he was! I can see him now, with 
his globular close-cropped head; his soulful, heavy- 
lidded, oblique brown eyes; his sturdy, rounded 
body; and can hear his dulcet voice. One would 
never think to look at him that he had separated 
more Chinese from their heads by means of the 
trusty sword in the hands of his executioners than. 
he could tally in a week should he set himself about 
the task; nor to observe his genial 
smile and his placid manner that he \ 
had thirty-six wives. He told me so 
himself, speaking of the circumstance 


quite casually, as if it were a mere { 
matter of domestic 
organization. 


This highly polygamous 
situation gave occasion for 
a flash of wit on my part 
such as must always em- 
bellish a record of this 
nature. One day while 
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'g portions of China as they 
He overlooked. My part 
roceedings was to tell the 
hat the Japs were up to, 
las done from time to time, 
| their disgust and to the dis- 
he pro-Japanese Americans, 
1 there are more than one 
iturally suppose, for reasons 
jywn to themselves, but not 
ated in some instances with 
-known financial truth that 
/is worth approximately fifty 
American money. During 


“What a Fine Place 
This Would Have Been to Drive the German Army Into,’’ I Remarked, With That Disregard for Precise Diction That Comes in Casual Talk 
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discussing with me various phases of multitudinous 
domesticity he said, not without a certain pride, that on 
a certain day three of his wives had presented him with 
sons—one each, but all on the same day. That, in his 
opinion, was going some. 

““Mister President,’ I said, “‘you should decorate those 
wives.” 

He looked at me in a puzzled manner, not getting the 
drift of my remark, for in those days the emancipation of 
Chinese women had not become a matter of governmental 
concern, and wives were just wives and naught else. 

“Decorate them?’’ he repeated. ‘I do not understand. 
Decorate them with what and for what?” 

“Why,” I answered, prolonging the suspense so it would 
be good when I brought my thought to its witty and 
brilliant point, ‘‘you say that three of your wives presented 
you with sons on the same day, and as I understand it the 
great desire of all Chinese is to have as many sons as 
possible.” 

“Tt is,’ he assented. ‘“‘But that is what wives are for 
in China—to have sons. Why decorate them?” 

Everything was set then, and I leaned forward and 
sprung it on him. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked him with one of those lit- 
erary twinkles in my eyes, “that in the circumstances 
these wives of yours could be fittingly rewarded with the 
Order of the Excellent Crop?” 


A Wheeze for the Cabinet 


S THE full purport of my bon mot dawned on him he 

began to rock with laughter. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Excellent! I must tell that 
at the next meeting of the Cheng Shih T’ang. Ha-ha! 
Ha-ha-ha!”’ 

Note: Inasmuch as the use of the bracket is not 
allowed in this periodical I cannot give the full literary 
flavor to that sentence. It is the custom, when showing 
one’s great familiarity with the nomenclature of a foreign 
country, as is always done in such instances as this, to 
print the phrase thus: ‘‘Cheng Shih T’ang bracket the 
cabinet bracket,’ and proceed with full assurance that the 
reader will appreciate how steeped in your subject you 
are. As brackets are not used I need only remark in an 
explanatory manner that the Cheng Shih T’ang is the 
cabinet, which is where Yuan Shi-kai naturally would 
relate this quip, and add that that isn’t all the Chinese 
I know either. Before I get through I shall probably 
throw in a few more specimens of the language. We 
travelers in the Orient always do. Later he sent me his 
photograph, autographed by his own brush and with a 
long inscription, which in one section referred to my 
remark about his wives. When I returned to China a year 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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“Kotow! Kotow! To the great Yen-How, 
And wish him the longest of lives! 
With his one-little, two-little, three-little, 
four-little, 
Five-little, six-little wives!” 


HE fact is I’ve been arrested for bigamy,” 
[sia Mr. Higgleby in a pained and slightly 

resentful manner. He was an ample flabby 
person, built like an isosceles triangle with a small- 
ish head for the apex, slightly expanded in the gangliar 
region just above the nape of the neck—medical students 
and phrenologists please note—and habitually wearing an 
expression of helpless pathos. Instinctively you felt that 
you wanted to do something for Mr. Higgleby—to mother 
him maybe. 

“Then you should see my partner, Mr. Tutt,” said Mr. 
Tutt severely. ‘‘He’s the matrimonial specialist.” 

“‘T want to see Mr. Tutt, the celebrated divorce lawyer,” 
explained Mr. Higgleby. 

“You mean my partner, Mr. Tutt,” said Mr. Tutt. 
“Willie, show the gentleman in to Mr. Tutt.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Higgleby, and followed 
Willie. 

“Ts this Mr. Higgleby?” chirped Tutt as Higgleby 
entered the adjoining office. ‘‘ Delighted to see you, sir! 
What can we—I—do for you?” 

“The fact is, I’ve been arrested for bigamy.” 

Now the Tutt system—demonstrated effective by years 
of experience—for putting’a client in a properly grateful 
and hence liberal frame of mind was, like the method of 
some physicians, first to scare said client, or patient, out 
of his seven senses; second, to admit reluctantly, upon 
reflection, that in view of the fact that he had wisely come 
to Tutt & Tutt there might still be some hope for him; 
and third, to exculpate him with such a flourish of con- 
gratulation upon his escape that he was glad to pay the 
modest little fee of which he was then and there relieved. 
Tutt & Tutt had only two classes of clients: Those who 
paid as they came in, and those who paid as they went out. 

Therefore upon hearing Mr. Higgleby’s announcement 
as to the nature of his trouble Tutt registered horror. 

“What? What did you say?” he demanded. 

“T said,’ repeated Mr. Higgleby with a shade of annoy- 
ance, “‘‘the fact is, I’ve been arrested for bigamy.’ I don’t 
see any reason for making such a touse about it,”’ he added 
plaintively. 

“Who’s making a—a—a touse about it?” inquired 
Tutt, perceiving that he had taken the wrong tack. “I’m 
not. I was just a little surprised at a man of your genteel 
appearance 

“Oh, rot!” expostulated Mr. Higgleby weakly. ‘‘You’re 
just like all of ’em! I suppose you were going to say 
I didn’t look like a bigamist—and all that. Well, cut it! 
Let’s start fair. I am a bigamist!”’ 

Tutt regarded him with obvious curiosity. ‘‘ You don’t 
say!’ he ejaculated, much as if he wished to add: ‘‘ How 
does it feel?” 

“Tdosay!’’ retorted Mr. Higgleby. 

“Well,” exclaimed Tutt cheerily, 
passing into the second phase of 
the Tutt-Tutt treatment, .‘‘after 
all, bigamy isn’t so bad! It’s only 
five years at the worst. Generally 
it’s not more than six months,” 

**Get wise!’’ 
snapped Mr. Hig- 
gleby. ‘“‘I didn’t 
come here to have 
you throw cold chills 
intome. Icamehere 
to find out how to 
beat it!” 

“Why, certainly! 
Ofcourse!” protested 
Tutt hastily. 

“T was 

‘And I expect you 
to get me off!” 

“Yes, yes!”? mur- 
mured Tutt, his usual 
style completely 
cramped. 

“‘No matter 
what!” 

“Yes,” faintly ut- 
tered Tutt. 

“Well,” continued 
Higgleby, taking out 
a cigar that in shape 
and looseness of 
wrapping closely re- 
sembled its owner, 
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“Well,” Exclaimed Tutt Cheerily, ‘‘After All, Bigamy Isn't So Bad! 
It’s Only Five Years at the Worst’’ 
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“now that’s settled, let’s get down to brass tacks. Here’s 
a copy of the indictment.” 

He produced a document bearing a large gold seal. 

“Those robbers made me pay a dollar-sixty for certifica- 
tion!’”? he remarked peevishly, indicating the ornament. 
“What good is certification to me? As if I wanted to pay 
to make sure I was accused in exact language! Anybody 
can draw an indictment for bigamy!”’ 


CouRT OF GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE PEACE IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
The People of the State of New York 
against 
THEOPHILUS HIGGLEBY 

The Grand Jury of the County of New York, by this 
indictment, accuse Theophilus Higgleby of the crime of 
bigamy, committed as follows: 

The said Theophilus Higgleby, late of the borough of 
Manhattan of the city of New York in the county of New 
York, aforesaid, on the eleventh day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, at 
Cook County and the city of Chicago in the state of 
Illinois, did marry one Tomascene Startup, and her, the 
an Tomascene Startup, did then and there have for his 
wife; 

And afterward, to wit, on the seventeenth day of 
December in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and nineteen, at the borough of Manhattan of the 
city of New York in the county of New York aforesaid, did 
feloniously marry and take as his wife one Alvina Wood- 
cock, and to the said Alvina Woodcock was then and there 
married, the said Tomascene Startup being then and there 
living and in full life, against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and against the peace of the 
people. of the state of New York and their dignity. 

JEREMIAH PECKHAM, 
District Attorney. 


Such was the precise accusation against the isosceles- 
triangular client, who now sat so limply and disjointedly 
on the opposite side of Tutt’s desk with a certain peculiar 
air of assurance all his own, as if, though surprised and 
somewhat annoyed at the grand jury’s interference with 
his private affairs, he was nevertheless—being captain of 
his own soul—not particularly disturbed about the matter. 

“‘ And—er—did you marry these two ladies?” inquired 
Tutt apologetically. 

“Sure!” responded Higgleby without hesitation. 

““May I ask why?” 

“Why not?” returned Higgleby. ‘‘I’ma traveling man.” 

“Look here,’”’ suddenly demanded Tutt. ‘‘Were you 
ever a lawyer?” 

“‘Sure I was!” responded Mr. Higgleby. “‘I was a mem- 
ber of the bar of Osceola County, Florida.” 
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“You don’t say!”’ ga 
“And what, may I a 
now?” 


“Now I’ma bigamist!”’ answered Mr, Hj 


We forget precisely who it was that go, 
antly said to another, ‘‘ Much learning d 
thee mad.” At any rate the point to b 
that overindulgence in erudition has al 
known to have an unfortunate effect upon th 
tualfaculty. Toomuch wine—though it must ha 
an inordinate quantity in certain mendacious 
was regarded as provocative of truth; too ma 
clearly put bats in a man’s belfry. The explan 
course simple enough. If one overweights the 
whole structure is apt to become unbalanced. 
reason why we hold scholars in such light este 
are an unbalanced lot. And after all, why sho 
get paid more than half the wage of plumbers 
motive firemen? What is easier than sitting 
comfortable steam radiator and reading an etym 
dictionary or the Laws of Hammurabi? They 
even if their heads spin. Only in Germany has 
agogue ever received full meed of gold and of hor 
look at Germany! iy 

Pedants have never been much considered 
action. They never will be. Experience is the only: 
which, in the language of Amos Eno, who left ty 
lions to the Institute of Mechanics and Trades 
‘‘worth a damn.’”’ We Americans abhor any affect 
learning; hence our weakness for slang. I should ap 
for the word “‘weakness.”’ On the contrary it is; 
of our virile independence, our scorn for the delice 
of education, mere dilettanteism. And this hasitsp) 
side, for if we don’t know how to pronounce the 
“evanescent persiflage’”’ we can call it “bunk” or 
We suspect all college graduates. We don’t wantt 
our business. They slink through our lives like pick) 
fearful of detection. ie 

What has all this to do with anything? It has 
dear reader, with Mr. Caput Magnus, the assistan 
district attorney of the county of New York, who 
it was to present the evidence in all criminal case 
grand jury and make ready the instruments of 
known as bills of indictment for its action thereon 

For by all the lights of the Five Points, China 
Mulberry, Canal, Franklin, Lafayette and Centre s! 
Pontin’s Restaurant, and Moe Levy’s One Price T 
Establishment, and even by those of the glorio 
of Howe & Hummel, by the nine gods of law—and 
Caput Magnus was a learned savant. He and | 
of all the members of the bar on the pay roll 
prosecutor’s office, housed in their smoke-hung | 
in the Criminal Courts Building, knew how to ( 
one of those complicated and awful things wil 
barbed-wire entanglements of ‘‘saids,” ‘‘then ai 
beings,” “v! 
tents,” “did 
wits,” and | 
saids’”’ in 
verbal chai 
which th 


Jaose accused of crime to be “‘simply, clearly and 
informed of the nature of the offense charged 
em, in order that they may know what to do 
jnd prepare their defense. 
ile we are on it—and in order that the reader 
uly instructed and qualified to pursue Tutt & 
jugh their various adventures—we may as well 
therein lies one of the pitfalls of crime; for the 
aded burglar or embezzler may blithely make 
ja silver service or bundle of bank notes only to 
mf floundering, horse, foot and dragoons, in a 
‘of phraseology from which he cannot escape, 
» he will. Many such a one has thrown up his 
4d with them silver service, bank notes and all— 
iit what the grand jury has alleged against him. 
shere is a well-authenticated tradition that a cer- 
2man of color who had inadvertently acquired 
y try belonging to another, when brought to the 
formed that he theretofore, to wit, in a specified 
yf Lord in the night time of the day aforesaid, the 
yf one Jones then and there situate, feloniously, 
sly did break into and enter with intent to com- 
rie therein, to wit, the goods, chattels and per- 
ryerty of the said Jones then and there being 
tpn and there feloniously and burglariously by 
ims and against the peace of the people to seize, 
ie and carry away, raised his voice in anguish 
¢ 
1 Lawd sake, jedge, Ah didn’t do none ob dem 
1|Ah done was to take a couple ob chickens!” 
{ annihilate a man by pad and pencil is indeed an 
y of admiration. The pen of an indictment clerk 
jntier than the sword of a Lionheart, the brain 
e quill far defter than said swordsman’s skill. 
the ingenuity necessary to draft one of these 
r3 is not confined to its mere successful composi- 
‘aving achieved the miraculous feat of alleg- 
farteen ways without punctuation that the 
1, did something, and with a final fanfare of 
‘ind ‘‘to wits” inserted his verb where no one 


rind it, the indicter must then be able to un- £2 


velf, rolling in and out among the ‘‘dids” and 
’ nd ‘‘theres” until he is once more safely upon 
arma of foolsecap at the head of the first page. ° 
3xut Magnus could do it—with the aid of a 
oprinted forms devised in the days of Jeremy 
rv, In fact, like a camel who sme]ls water afar 
<ld in a desert of verbal sand unerringly find 
sf meaning. Therefore was Caput Magnus 
hh honor among the pack of human hounds who 
tthe call of Huntsman Peckham’s horn. Others 
ys the scent of what it was all about in the tropical 
jan indictment eleven pages long, but not he. 
ald dog in Masefield’s Reynard the Fox, Mr. 
4 me work through ditches full of legal slime, 
rgh thorn thickets of confusion, dash through 
1 spinneys of words and phrases, until he snapped 
ie heels of intelligibility. The Honorable Peck- 
iin’t have drawn an indictment to save his legal 
“her could any of the rest. Neither could Caput 
s book of ancient forms—though he didn’t let 
y now it. 
cd in mystery on a salary of five thousand dollars 
> ut sat in the shrine of his inner office producing 
ref a clarity equaled only by that of George Mere- 
\.. Henry James. He was the great accuser. He 
ila man a thief in more different ways than any 
ésistant district attorney known to memory— 
2 id of his little book. He could lasso and throw 
icing criminal, however fierce, with a gracefully 
gope of deadly adjectives. On all of which he 
7 rided himself until he became unendurable to 
and insufferable to Peckham, who would have 
ed him months gone by had he had a reason 
been any other legal esoteric to take his place. 
goeth before a fall. And I am glad of it, for 
sas a conceited little ass. This yarn is about the 
Jeut Magnus almost as much as it is about the 
s ucby, though the two are inextricably en- 
ether. 


“itt,” remarked Tutt after Higgleby’s departure, 
) client of ours is certainly sui generis.” 
t}/no crime,”’ smiled the senior partner, reaching 
lt-extract bottle. . 
) ledge of matrimony and the laws governing 
1éie relations is certainly exhaustive—not to say 
ij. I look like a piker beside him.” 
ich,” replied Mr. Tutt, his mind reverting to 
while experience the preceding spring with Mrs. 
‘4lison, ““you may well be thankful.” | 

replied Tutt devoutly. “But you could put 
»w about bigamy in that malt-extract bottle.” 
rer the present contents!” retorted Mr. Tutt. 
Lys a fascinating crime, involving as it does such 
ajd subjects as the history of the institution of 
e\the ecclesiastical or canonical law governing 
1 annulment, the interesting doctrines of affinity 


‘collusion under the French law,’’ said Tutt. 
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and consanguinity, suits for alienation of affection and 


criminal conversation, the conflict of laws, the White 


Slave Act ——” 
“Interstate commerce?” suggested Tutt mischievously, 
“‘Condonation, collusion and connivance,’”’ con- 

tinued Mr. Tutt, brushing him aside, “‘reinstitu- 

tion of conjugal rights, the law of feme sole, 

The Married Woman’s Act, separation a mensa et 

thoro, abandonment, jurisdiction, alimony, cus- 

tody of children, precon~ 

tract ——” 

“Help! You’re break- 
ing my heart!” cried 
Tutt. ‘No little lawyer 
could know all about 
such things. It would 
take a big lawyer.” 

“Not at all! 
Not at all!” 
soothed Mr. 
Tutt, sipping his 
eleven-o’clock 
nourishment and 
fingering for a 
stogy. ‘“‘ When it 
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“Buy That Book Some Feller Wrote on How to Try a Case. 
It’s a Cinch! He Wrote it Without Ever Having Tried One Himself’’ 


comes to divorce one lawyer knows as much about 
the law as another. Not even the Supreme Court is able 
to tell whether a man and woman are really married or 
not without calling in outside assistance.” 

“Well, who can?” asked Tutt anxiously. 

“Nobody,” replied his partner with gravity, biting off 
the end of a last year’s stogy salvaged from the bottom of 
the letter basket. ‘‘Once a man’s married his troubles not 
only begin but never end.” 

“By the way,” said Tutt, ‘speaking of that sort of thing, 
I see that that Frenchman whom we referred to our Paris 
correspondent has just been granted a divorce from his 
American wife.” 

“You mean the French diplomat who married the 
Yankee vaudeville artist in China?” 

“Yes,” answered Tutt. “You recall they met in Shanghai 
and took a flying trip to Mongolia, where they were mar- 
ried by a Belgian missionary....The court held that the 
marriage was invalid, as the French statutes require a native 
of that country marrying abroad to have the ceremony 
performed either before a French diplomatic official or 
‘according to the usages of the country in which the mar- 
riage is performed.’” 

“Wasn’t the Belgian missionary diplomatic?” asked 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Evidently not sufficiently so,” replied his partner. 
“Anyhow, in Mongolia there are only two methods sancti- 
fied by tradition by which a man may secure a wife— 
capture or purchase.” 

“Well, didn’t our client capture the actress?” 

“Only with her consent—which I assume would be 
“And he 
certainly didn’t buy her—though he might have. It ap- 


pears that in that happy land a wife costs from five camels 
-up; five camels for a flapper and so on up to thirty or 


forty camels for an old widow, who invariably brings the 
highest quotation.” 

“In Mongolia age evidently ripens and mellows women 
as it does wine in other countries,” reflected Mr. Tutt. 
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“But you can buy some 
women for five pounds of 
rice,’ added Tutt. ‘‘Queer 
country, isn’t it?”’ 

“Not at all!” declared his senior. ‘“‘Even in America 
every man pays and pays and pays for his wife—through 
the nose!” 

Tutt grinned appreciatively. 

‘‘“However that may be,’’ he ventured, ‘‘a man who 
enters into a marriage contract a 

‘Marriage isn’t a contract,”’ interrupted Mr. Tutt. 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s a status—something entirely different—like 
slavery.” 

“Tt’s like slavery all right!’”’ agreed Tutt. “But we 
always speak of a contract of marriage, don’t we?” 

“Quite inaccurately. The only contract in a marriage 
is what we commonly refer to as the engagement; that 
is a real contract and is governed by the laws of contracts. 
The marriage itself is an entirely different thing. When 
a marriage is performed and consummated the parties have 
changed their. condition; they bear an entirely new rela- 
tionship to society, which as represented by the state 
acquires an interest in the transaction, and all you can say 
about it is that whereas they were both single before, they 
are married now, and that in the eyes of the law their 
status has been altered to one as distinct and clearly 
defined as that which exists between father and son, 
guardian and ward or master and slave.’ 

“Hear! Hear!’ remarked Tutt. ‘“‘But I don’t see why 
it isn’t a contract—or very much like one,’’ he persisted. 

“It is like one in that its validity, like that of civil 
contracts generally, is determined by the law governing the 
place where it was entered into,” went on Mr. Tutt orac- 
ularly, as if addressing the court of appeals. “But it dif- 
fers from a contract for the reason that the parties are not 
free to fix its terms, which are determined for them by the 
state; that they cannot modify or rescind it by mutual 
consent; that the nature of the marriage status changes 
with the state and the laws of the state where the parties 
happen to be domiciled; and that damages cannot be 
recovered for a breach of marital duty.” 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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NDETERRED by terroristic 
threats and the abominable crime 


to which so many visitors in his 
house had fallen victims and from which 
two of his children, gravely injured, had 
barely escaped with their lives, Stolypin 
went to work without delay at the im- 
portant tasks he had set himself. Among 
them the most important and the one 
that needed to be taken in hand first of 
all was the difficult task of finding a satis- 
factory solution of the agrarian question. 

Before proceeding I must request my 
American readers to keep in mind that 
conditions as they existed from the begin- 
ning in this favored land—where such a 
class as a peasantry in the European sense 
has never existed and where the first set- 
tlers and their successors, even to within 
recent times, found awaiting them an 
almost illimited expanse of unoccupied 
virgin soil—are so fundamentally differ- 
ent as to be totally unfit to serve as a point of com- 
parison in judging of the difficulties to be overcome 
in dealing with the agrarian problem in Russia. 

These difficulties are the outgrowth of historical 
developments dating back many centuries. They 
are not to be lightly brushed aside. The temptation is ap- 
parently great to attribute these difficulties mainly to a 
reluctance to sacrifice the vested interests of the small 
minority of estate owners to the necessity of appeasing the 
land hunger of the overwhelming majority of the peasantry, 
and to seek the solution of the problem in a’simple propo- 
sition somewhat like this: The gradual impoverishment 
of the peasantry is afact; its cause is the insufficiency of 
their land holdings; the estate owners are in possession 
of vast tracts of land which should belong to the actual 
tillers of the soil; the expropriation of these lands and 
their distribution among the peasantry would remove the 
cause of the latter’s impoverishment. 

It is easy to see how such a proposition, seemingly logi- 
cal, though based—as will be shown later—on erroneous 
premises, could enlist the approval of even friendly out- 
side observers, ignorant of the real condition of things in 
Russia, not to mention its general attractiveness from the 
nowadays not uncommon point of view of those who look 
upon individual property and the property-owning classes 
as obstacles to the advancement of mankind. The high 
priests of that new faith are now demonstrating to a still 
half-incredulous world to what abject state of chaos, ruin 
and desolation a once great and prosperous country can be 
reduced by the abolition of individual property and the 
spoliation, scattering and to some extent even bodily ex- 
tirpation of the property-owning classes. 
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I must further request the indulgent reader to give me 
credit for being free from the influence of personal interest 
or class feeling in endeavoring to shed the light of what I 
conceive to be the truth on the agrarian question in Rus- 
sia, in regard to which much misapprehension prevails 
abroad and which has been greatly obscured by partisan- 
ship on behalf of both the interested sides as well as of 
believers in the respective merits of rival economic and 
sociological doctrines. 

In support of my claim to independence of judgment 
and personal disinterestedness in this matter I beg leave to 
explain that it is now just a few years more than a century 
since the last landed estate belonging to my branch of the 
family, of which I am the last male descendant, was en- 
gulfed in the ruin consequent upon Napoleon’s invasion in 
1812, and that therefore I am in no way connected with 
any aspect of the agrarian question in the past, nor can I 
expect any personal benefit from its ultimate solution in 
this or that sense in the future. 

Stolypin undoubtedly realized the urgent necessity of 
finding such a solution of the all-important agrarian prob- 
lem as would give a fair promise of cutting the ground 
from under the feet of the revolutionary agitation, inas- 
much as it was playing not only on the greed but also on 
the real distress of the peasantry. 

In judging of the importance and the urgency of such a 
solution being found it is necessary not to lose sight of the 
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all the best in the land, had broken the chains of serfdom 
that held in bondage tens of millions of his people and had 
inaugurated such far-reaching measures as the reform of 
the judiciary and the introduction of the self-governing 
institutions of the Zemstvo—measures profoundly affect- 
ing the life of the nation and creating an all-pervading 
atmosphere of inspiring hopefulness and joyous faith in 
the country’s future. 

He had been a witness also of the effect of the stunning 
shock to the people’s feelings caused by the sound of the 
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first shot aimed by a would-be assassin at the 
person of the sovereign, and of the outburst 
of patriotic rage which, had it not been re- 
strained by the overawing prestige of the yet 
unquestioned power of the government, would 
have sought and found its vent in savage out- 
rages against the Intelligentzia, whom the 
people seemed to feel instinctively to be their 
true enemy and the enemy of the country. 

This opening gun of the battle waged with 
blind fanaticism against the country’s welfare 
by an infinitesimally small group of her de- 
luded sons was followed by a series of das- 
tardly attempts on the hunted sovereign’s life, 
until the final catastrophe, when the revolu- 
tionary conspiracy on the very day he had 
signed a manifesto opening the door to the 
ardently desired constitutional reforms, cele- 
brated with fiendish satisfaction, over the 
shattered body of the liberator of his people, 
its victory, which meant the shattering of the 
nation’s hope of a peaceful development of 
her future. 

It can never be sufficiently deplored that, 
instead of persisting in the line of progressive 
policy determined upon in the last days of 
Alexander II’s reign and indorsed by him on 
the very morning of the day when he met 
death; lack of true statesmanship should have 
been the cause that the new sovereign was ad- 
vised that salvation was to be found solely 
in a redoubled severity of repressive measures 
and a return to the reactionary policy of the 
second half of his predecessor’s reign. But on 
the other hand it cannot be gainsaid that 
Alexander III’s firm resolve to maintain in- 
tact the principle of autocracy responded fully 
to the feelings of the overwhelming majority 
of the nation, whose psychology, inclined to 
extremes, hesitates only between unquestion- 
ing submissiveness to a master, and anarchy. 

Nor can it be denied that the thirteen years 
of the reign of Alexander III, thanks solely to 
the unshakable firmness of his will, resulted 
in a complete restoration of confidence in the 
stability of the political and social fabric of 
the state, in a material prosperity such as the 
country had never known before, and in securing for 
Russia an international position unequaled in all her his- 
tory. It is no exaggeration to say that at the bier of the 
departed monarch all Europe stood mourning the loss of 
him who had come to be considered the mainstay of Euro- 
pean peace. 

Such was the splendid heritage left by Alexander III to 
his son and successor on the throne. What seemed to be 
needed to keep it intact was an autocrat—that is to 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE FUTURE of 
ale Cyrilla Sheldon 

hung upon two deci- 
sions. She made the first 
of them one bright Satur- 
day afternoon in October. 
The instrument of this 
decision was one Fritz 
Schmidt, a squat, dark, 
road man, who walked 
down the street ahead of 
her. He turned in at the 
side of her house, show- 
ing a morose profile. 

“Puh! Undertaker’s 
Delight!’’ said Cyrilla, 
who wasa young person of 
occasional vivid speech. 
“Just sit in our kitchen 
a half an hour and hand 
out your growling talk to 
Kate and she’ll serve us 
with another spoiled 
dinner.” 

Cyrilla slackened her 
pace so as not to be on 
Schmidt’s heels. As he 
advanced his hand to 
ring, the door opened and 
Morris, the best tailor of 
the town, came out. He 
acted as if Schmidt were 
not there, and his method 
was to walk straight 
through Schmidt. As 
both men were strong 
there ensued a deter- 
mined if momentary 
struggle. If Cyrilla had 
but known it that struggle 
was symbolic; it was con- 
cerned in a way with her 
future fate. She gave it, however, merely the innocent 
bystander’s natural interest in a subdued scrap. 

“Tt’s a tie,”’ she decided as the door slammed behind 
Schmidt, and Morris, breathless and a little ruffled, came 
down the walk. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Sheldon,’’ Morris said. “I 
brought home your suit with my own hands to make a 
personal apology because it’s two days late. It’s the first 
time I ever broke a promise to a customer, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

“For eighteen years I’ve had a shop in this town, and 
I’ve been the master of it. But I’m not master any more. 
My workmen do as they please, loaf as they please. Iam 
nothing in my own shop.” 

To Cyrilla the tailor was merely making an apology. If 
her head had not been so full of romance she might have 
seen that Morris felt that he was facing tragedy. Supposing 
Morris had been suffering from a disappointment in love 
Cyrilla would have known how to sympathize with him. 


But there was a faithful Mrs. Morris and several exacting ~ 


Morris young. 

Cyrilla saw in Morris a tailor who charged a good deal 
for her suit and who had not full control over his work- 
men. There had been nothing in her experience that gave 
her the gift to know that he was suffering at seeing the 
breaking of the reputation for good work and promptness 
that he had built up during so many years. 

“Don’t worry about my suit, Mr. Morris,” Cyrilla said. 
‘“*T know you couldn’t help it.” 

““What’s come over the labor people, I don’t know,” the 
tailor said gloomily. ‘It’s grab, grab, grab all the time, 
and threats behind the grabbing. That Schmidt that just 
went into your house—he’s sweet on your hired girl. I 
guess he’s the worst agitator in the town, an anarchist—a 
firebrand.” 

“Yes, I know he is,’”’ Cyrilla replied. ‘‘ After he has been 
in our kitchen five minutes I always expect it to burst into 
flames. But a girl has to have followers, you know, Mr. 
Morris, even if they are only anarchists.” 

She nodded him a bright good-by. She was in a hurry 
to pass through the side door, ‘because her mother always 
put the mail on the table in the back hall, and perhaps 
there would be a letter from Peter. She stood on the door- 
step for a moment, the wind whipping color into her 
cheeks, her eyes lustrous with anticipation. She looked 
almost pretty, though as a rule the convenient term “‘nice 
looking”? would cover Cyrilla’s most auspicious appear- 
ance. As she opened the door she vowed she would not 
try to see if the letter had come until she had taken off her 
outdoor things. 


“His Old Bank Job Pays Fifteen Hundred a Year. 


While she was unpinning her hat she heard Schmidt’s 
voice from the kitchen talking to the maid: 

“ Aw, go on! What do you care what she thinks? She'll 
be so dead scared you’ll want another raise that she’ll do 
anything you ask. Good girls are scarce; you’ve got her 
just where you want her. All the working people are 
going to have the whiphand now. I tell you, my girl, the 
day is coming when the working people will be the rulers of 
this country. It’s up to you and me to help. Every little 
helps. Go ’n’ get your hat, see!” 

Cyrilla’s face was pink with indignation, but then she 
saw Peter’s letter—there it was in the Y. M. C. A. enve- 
lope, with the overseas stamp. And pretty soon the 
armistice would be signed and Peter would come back; 
and here Cyrilla’s face turned a softer pink as she seized 
the letter and flew to her room, locking the door after 
her. 

“Now look here,” she said to herself fiercely, ‘“why get 
80 excited? You and Peter aren’t engaged yet, you know.” 

Peter and she were on the understanding plane of their 
emotional career, a useful lazy term for that state of being 
where young people are not really engaged, but are trying 
each other out, may go on to the state of ecstatic belonging 
or may retreat without the sense of jilting or being jilted. 

Cyrilla’s mother tapped on her door. 

“Oh, darn!’ thought Cyrilla. Aloud she said sweetly: 
“Yes, mother?”’ 

“Did you get Peter’s letter, dear?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Sheldon’s footsteps retreated, and Cyrilla said, half 
aloud: ‘‘I wish mother weren’t as obvious as a rock in the 
matter of getting me married off! I believe she’d like to 
propose for Peter. I do wish that in the critical stage of a 
girl’s love affair she could be temporarily bereft of family 
and friends. Then she could save her pride if things went 
wrong. But, oh, Peter, ours won’t go wrong!” 

Cyrilla looked at her letter, frowning a little. She could 
hear her mother saying: ‘‘I’ll be so glad when the boys 
come back from overseas, especially Peter Barnes. Peter 
was so responsible, and he had begun to earn his own liv- 
ing. He was a man, not a boy dependent on his father. 
Making such a success of his teaching too. Who knows but 
he might be president of the university some day?” 

Ever since Cyrilla had been of sweetheart age she had 
been too busy with college work and war work to think 
seriously of marriage. But every influence in her life was 
pushing her thoughts that way. The war was about over; 
it was time to settle down. She had not needed her 
mother’s crystal-clear intentions to turn her thoughts to 
Peter. She had missed him, and looked eagerly for his 
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The first time Cyrilla read the letter she 
hurriedly to get to the end, where the signifie 
tender part, was most likely to be. Then she 
again to read between the lines. She read 
time—just to read it again. After the third 
delightful pink in her cheeks faded. 

“It’s an encouraging letter,”’ she said to hei 
is, it’s encouraging to the hopes of a ladylike 
supposed to have any hopes. Only it’s so gra 
the boy Professor Peter had turned into. He 
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When Cyrilla went downstairs she found] 
getting supper. 

““Why, where is Kate?”’ she said. } 

“She asked for the afternoon and evening 
Sheldon replied, “‘and I agreed, for what else 
I’m so terrified that she’ll demand another 

“Let her leave, then!” said Cyrilla. “Firs! 
to do the washing; then you give her two ral 

Mrs. Sheldon had the good nature that fre¢ 
with blond plumpness, but she occasionally 
out to her child that she had much to learn. 
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rcher was in this afternoon, erying. With that 

students she only makes just a little each year. 
er cook demands such a raise that Miss Archer 
/: out even if she paysit. I tell you, Cyrilla, it’s 
ig I have that two thousand a year of my own. 
Ir doesn’t know it, but for months I’ve had to 
‘and more of it to the housekeeping allowance. 
1e cost of living goes up much more 4; 
he old old story which millions of people have 
|x the world of late. Cyrilla listened silently as 
mer mother get supper, but all the time she was 
| Peter has only a thousand a year.” 
‘as a shuffling of paternal house slippers in the 
|: sound of noisy brogans on the side porch and 
(, shoes in the front hall, and the Sheldon family 
dining room; father, mother, Cyrilla, beautiful 
/2—no need for Mrs. Sheldon to worry about a 
ir her—and young Ned. Cyrilla found herself 
them all for the first time in the terms of ex- 
j: father had six thousand a year as superintend- 
vty schools, and she knew that he saved very 
¢ keeping up his endowment policy. 

le meal was over and Cyrilla had helped her 
"sh the dishes she went upstairs and changed into 
cs. It deepened the color of her eyes. She hoped 
yd like it. 

ne went downstairs again her mother said: 
@’t you go to the piano and practice that new 
4:2 There is nothing to my mind more attractive 
(looking girl at a piano, even if she hasn’t much 
a? 
 niled, her fingers on the keys. Then she blushed 
led. The music was a lure, whether she had 
it consciously or not. Night after night her 
11 sent her to the piano, and night after night 
ye youth rang she would be singing The Sunshine 
Jiles or I Love You Truly or Madelon. Then the 
9.d come in and ask her to please go back to the 


cld sing for half an hour, at the end of which 
ain sentimental atmosphere would be induced. 
ose abruptly and picked up a book. What good 
ht pleasant singing voice be to Peter, who had 
i1usand dollars a year? If she could earn money 
-- She tried to lose herself in reading. Presently 
pened and a pretty, rather weary-looking girl 


Crill,” she said. “I thought I would come in, as 
ane, unless you are expecting i 

oein, Julia. I’m not expecting asoul. I’ve just 
dg. We'll go into the library with the others.” 


“Some Day We Can Build a House Here. 


SO.h , soe 
pity’s sake, 
don’t let’s go in 
there! My sis- 
ter May’s tell- 
ing your mother 
her tale of woe. 
I’m _ sick of 
hearing it. She 
wants to see if 
your mother 
will. buy her 
electric washing 
machine, but 
your mother 
doesn’t seem to 
want it. May 
and Jim are.go- 
ing to give up 
their house and 
live in three 


rooms. Fine 
life, with two 
children! But 


what can they do on 
eighteen hundred a 
year? He’staught inthe 
university for four years, and 
that’s all he gets. Well, it’ll be 
easier for May—only I don’t call 
it living.” 

They sat down again and Cyrilla 
asked: ‘‘Where have you been? I’ve 
not seen you for a day or two.” 

“T’ve been in bed for three days,” 
Julia said. 

“Sick, my dear?” 

“Oh, heartsick!’? said Julia. It’s 
about Will. He and I have the example 
of May and Jim before us. We’ve about 
concluded that we'll have to give itup. We’ve been engaged 
four years, and we’re no nearer marrying than we were.” 

“Oh, Julia Starrett! Can’t you wait?” 

“What’s the good of waiting? First his mother was sick 
and he had all those bills to pay, and this summer the 
funeral bills. Then the cost of living soared. His old bank 
job pays fifteen hundred a year. We can’t marry on that 
and heaven only knows when he’ll get a raise.” 

“Poor Julie! I don’t see how you can break off with him.” 

“T can’t if I stay in town. It isn’t as if I had a home of 
my own. Aunt Minnie either wants me to get married or 


are We But 
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Pioneers? We’re 


go to work. But what work can I do that 
I’m fit for without losing face? The only 
thing that I do well is baking and em- 
broidering. I am thinking of 
going West to visit my cousins. 
Maybe I'll pick up aman there.” 

“Oh, Julia!’ Cyrilla pro- 
tested. 

“Sounds vulgar, I know, but 

I’m pretty hopeless.” 
? Cyrilla had a quick vision of 
é Julia coming back from the 
West stillunmarried. Shecould 
see her doing some sort of 
pinched ladylike work, living in 
a boarding house or perhaps liv- 
ing with May and Jim to help 
make their ends meet, going 
out less and less, becoming at 
last a dull old maid. She could 
see Will living in another board- 
ing house, at first a handy bach- 
elor for each new set of young 
people, and at last cast aside as 
afunny littleoldman. Itwasn’t 
a very alluring picture. 

“After all, Julie,’’ Cyrilla 
said, ‘“‘fifteen hundred isn’t 
nothing. It’s a good deal more 
than a thousand, for instance. 
It’s only three hundred dollars 
less than Jim and May 
have, and they support 
two children.” 

*“And look at poor May— 
ailing, a drudge ——”’ 

Cyrilla reflected that if 
poor May in her girlhood 
had taken proper exer- 
cises and kept sensible 
hours and eaten sensibly she would be strong enough to do 
the work of her family without calling herself a drudge. 

‘‘Will has too much chivalry,’’ went on Julia, ‘“‘to let me 
live like a workman’s wife. He says he owes that much to 
me. He won’t allow us to be declassed.” 

Cyrillamurmuredsomethingsympathetic. Itallsounded 
false somewhere. Honest love ought to bring with itself 
some means of realization. There ought to be a way, if 
people were ready to find it. Julia Starrett and Will 
Brownell couldn’t deeply care if they gave up so easily. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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hasn’t a ghost of a.chance,” I said to 
Martha as we walked back to the house in 
“Tt would be hard enough for an 
obscure person with a face like that to get away, 
but when it’s been thrown on the screen before millions 
and millions of people for two or three years with close-ups 
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and then advertised in every paper in the country and a 


reward offered I should say that he might just as well have 


drowned and been done with it.” 


“He might have if anybody but Mr. Malluc had taken 


him in charge,” she answered. 
‘‘Well, but what can Mallue do?” I asked. 
‘‘He’ll manage it somehow,” she answered. 


about this, Dick—not even to Len.” 


“T don’t 

believe that anybody knows what Mr. Malluc can’t do.” 
““What makes you think him such a miracle man?” 
““Because he is,” she answered. ‘‘We mustn’t say a word 


“Of course not,” I answered. ‘‘We are all three of us 
guilty of giving aid and comfort to a fugitive from military 


justice—and I’m glad of it. 


“‘Malluc’s taking a bit of a chance,’’ I went on. “If they 
should happen to meet anybody there’s almost sure 


to be talk, especially as Jeannot’s in just 
such a rig as he usually appears in on the 


screen—long wet hair and a sort of half- < 


drowned, half-scared aspect. Nobody who ever 
goes to the movies at all could possibly fail to 
spot him.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“Well, [would have inaminute. One scarcely 
looks to see a million-dollar movie star dragged 
out of the sea in real life.” 

“What would they do to Mr. Malluc’ for 
helping him escape?” she asked. 


“Jail him, I suppose. They probably would not, 
Everybody loves Jeannot and would be 
glad to see him get away. I wish for Malluc’s sake 


though. 


he hadn’t landed right here.” 


Martha clasped her hands suddenly against her 
bosom and looked at me with so wild a face I was 


startled. 
“‘T wish that he’d—that I’d ——” 
herself, biting her lip. 


Her face was white, her gray eyes blazing. Her 
swimming cap had been knocked off by the surf, 
and her heavy chestnut hair, which was the sort 


made wavy by the water, was tumbled 
about her ears and cascading down over 
her shoulders. Her sheer beauty nearly 
took my breath away. I could never 
have conceived that thisprim, well-ordered 
Puritan girl could possibly look like that. 
Then I wondered why she should. What 
difference could it possibly make to her 
if this mysterious, self-confident neighbor, 
who after all was acting only from the 
best motives of human kindliness, should 
see fit to run a risk of helping a poor devil 
of a convicted’ soldier whom he had just 
hauled out of the sea at what would have 
been to most people a frightful risk? It 
was impossible to believe that Martha, 
with all her tremendous reserve, natural 
and hereditary, could so quickly have 
formed such a powerful infatuation as to 
make her look like a Brunhild who had 
just said good-by to a Wotan. 

She awed me a little, so that I changed 
the subject and babbled along unheard. 

“You’d better wind up your hair,” I 
said as we neared the house. “‘ You look 
as if something tragic had happened 
yourself.” 

Martha shot me a suspicious look. 

“Well, it was all pretty dreadful,” she 
said. “And as I told you, I’m a very 
well-ordered person and try to avoid 
emotional things.” 


“JT don’t believe you,” I answered with a smile. 


“T think I’m beginning to find you out.’ 


Again Martha checked some sudden burst of 
speech. We went on in silence to the house and I 
padded up to my room, much puzzled and inclined to won- 
der what she could be hiding from me. An hour later 
when I met her at the breakfast table she was the same 
serene, unruffied Puritan maid that she had always been, 
without a lock awry, and I wondered still more. 


She checked 


q 


a 


The day passed pleasantly enough. Some neighbors 
came for luncheon, young people much of the Hobarts’ 
sort, and we played tennis, then came up on the terrace 
for tea. There was a dance that evening at the country 


BY 


“No,” he answered. 


“How about Suzy?” I asked. 
He drew down the corners of his mouth. 


“The attraction’s all one-sided there,” he said. “‘She’s 
not like her father in that respect. Sometimes I think she’s 
madly jealous of him—never takes her eyes off him when 
he’s round—but then she’s just a kid.” 

I danced several times with Martha, who was 
easily the belle of the party but seemed nervous 
and distrait. We hada jolly evening, but somehow 


We Reached the 
Spot Where the 
Slinking Fellow 
Had Disappeared and Found 
Footmarks in the Sandy Loam 


CHARLES D. 


club, but none of Malluc’s household was there. I asked 
Len if he was a member. 
“T wanted him to join, but he 
declined, saying that he knew nothing about golf and 
was too old to learn and horribly busy and Suzy shy and 
their guests invariably quiet people who came to them to 
rest and talk highbrow stuff. 
didn’t want to be bothered, and it’s a pity, as a lot of 
people want to meet him, partly out of curiosity and 
partly because he looks so deuced interesting and attrac- 
tive. I must say I’ve never met a man to whom I felt so 
drawn at first sight—and then afterward.” 


It was plain enough he 


MITCHELL 


Ao up in the affair. 


_ JW T answered, “but I’m afraid that an /i 


even while dancing I could not see 
the striking pictures of that morni 
going out through the surf like a 
torpedo, then standing on the beach’ 
glistening arms folded on his deep ck 
kindly smiling face turned to us with a sor 
benignity as he asked our favor for the po 
fellow he had just rescued from the wrath of ( 
now declined to tender to the lesser mercy of} 


Just as I had expected, the morning paper 
with the escape of Jeannot, or Johnny Jone 
known to the American public. He had been }| 
in the ship’s brig and had escaped by the sim} 
making a sudden break for liberty and getting 
deck and whipping over the rail before any 
stop him. It was about midnight, with the’ 
heavily. They had hove to and lowered a boa 
him. But it was still blowing pretty hard am 
for a good swimmer to give them the slip. 

Though admitting that he might have ber! 
few doubted but that he had managed to fete; 
and everybody hoped that he had. Knowing | 
he might be expected to fetch up if he succeede| 
it—and there seemed no reason to suppose th| 
athlete in good condition whose specialty wa) 
should not at that season—the whole region 
closely combed. His portraits were publishe( 
and there was not the slightest doubt expre( 
well-known a face could not long escape the a 
of its owner. “i 

Martha listened to our discussion with no} 
personal interest. , Len, rather to my surpri | 
attitude that anyone who had committed tk 

sleeping on outpost with such disast| 
should get full punishment. 

He seemed in fact rather inclined ti 

» «man hunt. ; ) 
cg! Why is it, I wonder, that in a story) 
.» unless the fugitive is an utter brute 
wants to see him get away, while in r| 

get down the gun and loose the do} 

own neighbors lead the pursuit? 

Len took Martha and a girl friend and r 
troll for mackerel in his yawl. The fishin 
but this scarcely seemed to me enough to} 
Martha’s sudden gayety. She acted like ays 
mind has been suddenly relieved of great 3} 
for the first time since I had been there 
actually inclined to romp. Then as we ¥ 
along with a fresh breeze and our line 
through the water we saw coming up astern} 
of spray Malluc’s converted chaser, or at | 
the bale of snowy foam behind which wai 
for the wind was in the north and there wi! 
just astern with the set of the current agains) 
She passed close to us, running nearly at 
should say, and Mallue and Suzy gave us a1! 
of his guests was visible, from which I cor! 
there was only one of them aboard—and hi 
picture comedian conspicuous for a promin 
ears of an angry elephant and a squint in|! 
I had not the slightest doubt but that Malh! 
porting him to some place of safety—M 
perhaps. : 

The same idea had apparently occurred 
for her exuberance of spirits increased. Ih 
pected her of having already known that! 
going to get Jeannot out of the place a 
accounted for her behavior all day long.} 
Puritan unquestionably knew her neighbor 
anybody supposed, and this opinion was ! 
the inside when presently I went below an 
examining the chart. : 

“Tell me, Dick,’ said she, ‘‘woulca 
prisoner be extraditable?”’ ¢ 


$ “Not from a neutral country in tir 


would give him up if asked. It might ik 
doing, though. 2 
‘ “Tn any case I shouldn’t worry. 1 
ably knows what he is about.” 
She seemed satisfied with this, 2 
clined to believe that her anxiety ! 
Jeannot than for Malluc’s possibly g@ 
That night after dine L 
were smoking on the terrace ’® 
that we stroll over to Ma 
little call. x 
“T’d like to have you ge*¥ 
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i 
he’s gone 
h, boat,” I 


a. 
‘. back. I 
I: chaser 
| just after 
[an always 
roy her lights. They’re 
a nse than those of other 
, Have to be on account 
lgh speed. It’s pretty 
the scrub. We’d better 
caple of blinkers.” 

-(ped into the coat closet 
L wo of the electric torches kept there for 
_se, pocketing one while I did the same. 
«ot far from the house when the butler 
fir us to tell Len that a Mr. Parker had 
ijn the telephone to say that he was run- 

and wanted to see him on business. 

, other!” said Len. “‘I’ll have to see him, Dick. 
ct some more land we are taking on for the 
yub. You go on over and I’ll follow later. Malluc 
«alone, as everybody turns in early, and you'll 
cance for a real buzz.’ 

s ather glad of this opportunity, being intensely 
| know what Malluc had done with Jeannot, in 
[ It the affectionate interest which most of us have 
asor or writer or singer-humorist who has given 
rood laughs when we are feeling let down. So I 
cd set off alone, having no difficulty in finding 


he the house, I was shown into the library, a big 
! ile room with quaint colonial furniture. The 
T ‘urned presently to say that Mr. Malluc was 
% it that moment but begged me to wait for half 
rs he desired to see me. So I assented and when 
nad gone stepped through the long French window 
st of rounded portico with big wooden columns, 
is tanding i in the shadow of one of these enjoying 
t ght air when I heard a faint rustle on the gravel 
i and saw a dark figure, that of a woman, 
the rear of the house. Her head was just above 
ef the flooring and at that moment she passed 
dw, when the light of the tall reading lamp struck 
ircant on her face and I saw to my astonishment 
ys Martha. 
si ck of amazement was about the most disagree- 
a ever received. My esteem for Malluc, his 
arm, fell with a sodden thud and with it my 
the admiration for Martha. Here seemed to be a 
at e intrigue unworthy of all the girl’s traditions. 
came a sense of responsibility to her brother and 
a nts, misplaced perhaps on my part, but one of 
nprative instincts which one sometimes acts upon 
it flection. If this smooth and fascinating stranger 
_evay to take advantage of the infatuation with 
I ‘eady suspected he had inspired the girl I wanted 


re serious damage was done. This explanation 
aan honest reason for what must sound like an 
ild.anly proceeding on my part. As Martha turned 

of the rotunda I slipped softly down the steps, 
bl-soled shoes making no sound. Then to my 
shient I found that she had not passed on to the 
t house, but had stopped within a corner of the 


w bout it and if possible put a spike through the - 


a 


“Please Don't Think I'm Trying to Show Off. I Don’t Consider This a Test of Strength or a Trick”’ 


lattice just under the porch. She was not ten feet away 
as I peered round wondering what on earth she could be 
doing there, and at that moment what seemed to be a 
door in the lattice swung open, then closed behind her. 

““Worse and worse,” I groaned inwardly. “‘ Martha, of 
all persons, to do a thing like this! She must be out of her 
mind. She must not be let.” 

I waited a moment, then tried the lattice door, which 
was secured by a button inside and opened without diffi- 
culty, letting me into a roomy space under a projecting 
part of the house which was apparently an addition built 
out from the main structure. At the end of this I saw a 
glow of light which came through a small square basement 
window in the stone foundation. Making my way silently 
to this, I looked in upon an astonishing spectacle. 

Below me was a basement room such as might be used 
for servants’ quarters. The walls were freshly kalsomined 
and the floor covered with new linoleum. In the middle 
under a strong electric luster was a long kitchen table on 
which a leather boat cushion had been laid, and on this 
Jeannot was stretched out. 

Beside him stood a young man in a white gown. Malluc 
similarly clad was taking some instruments from a steri- 
lizer—an asparagus cooker it looked to be—on an oil stove 
and placing them in a basin of solution, and standing 
beside a night table by the patient’s head Martha was 


. adjusting a chloroform inhaler. 


The solution of this outrageous tableau flashed imme- 
diately upon my mind. They were going to change 
Jeannot’s face. The operator was probably a plastic sur- 
geon who might have done such work in military hospitals. 
Martha I knew to be a graduate nurse of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and she also had rendered profes- 
sional service during the war. Malluc must have told her 
that morning what he proposed to do and asked her to 
lend a hand. No doubt he had let her in under the portico. 

They ‘all:seemed amazingly cheerful about it, even 
Jeannot, who wore a slightly frightened grin. Their voices 
were distinctly audible through the loose window. 

“T’m not only going to alter your phiz, my boy,” said 
the surgeon, “but I intend to make a handsome man of 
you. One'snip of the tendon will straighten that squint 
and by incising an ellipse behind your ears I can set them 
back as snug as those of a cat in a fight.” 

“That beak will need a lot of fixing, though,” said 
Jeannot. ‘‘How about the scar?” 


““There’s 
not going to 
be any scar. 
: I shall take 
off a strip of 
DeLeivdegue 
through the 
nostril. You 
will have a 
moderately 
short and 
absolutely 
straight nose. Of 
course all this is 
going to put you 
out of business as a 
funny man.”’ 
“T’m glad of it,’’ said 
BA Ebi. ® Jeannot. “I’ve always 
hated clown stuff anyhow, 
and I’ve got the goods to 
put the romantic-hero réles 
across. Believe me, this thing of being a human carica- 
ture gets mighty tedious!”’ 

“‘Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘I’ll guarantee that when we 
get through with you your own mother not only won’t 
know you but you couldn’t even persuade her that you 
are you. By Jove, though, how about your property?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, doctor,’’ Jeannot answered. “‘The 
real estate’s in my wife’s name and the rest a joint account. 
She’d never double-cross me, and if she did I wouldn’t 
want to live anyhow.” 

“What you’ll have to do, Jeannot,” said Mallue, “is to 
have her get a divorce, then meet you somewhere and 
marry you over again as somebody else.” 

Jeannot chuckled. 

“Say, that’ll be some party for her, won’t it? She always 
said: ‘Oh, Johnny, what a husband you'd be if it wasn’t 
for that face!’ I’ll say she didn’t marry me for my looks, 
folks. It took her a solid year to get used to my beak, and 
even then I was never quite sure. Don’t think that this 
is any hardship for me. I may have a million-dollar face, 
but take it from me it ain’t good enough.” 

“Oh, look here,” said Malluc, ‘“‘they didn’t finger-print 
you, did they?’”* 

“No, they probably counted on doing that when they 
put me away in Leavenworth.” 

“Because even if they did,” said Malluc, “ we could fool 
7em. I’ve got stamps—brands that change the whorls.” 

I pricked up my ears. So this was not the first time that 
Malluc had done this sort of thing! Could it be possible, I 
wondered, that he made a profession of assisting criminals 
to escape the law? Was that the secret of his mysterious 
establishment? 

“Well,’”’ said Malluc, ‘‘I think we’re all ready, doctor.” 

Martha in a quite businesslike way anointed Jeannot’s 
nose and lips with some vaseline; then moistened the 
inhaler. I turned and went silently away, my head in a 
whirl. I scarcely knew what to think. From one point of 
view Malluc’s whole proceeding was very wrong, though 
from another it seemed infinitely generous and humane. 

It was even more difficult to pass judgment on his 
involving Martha with the affair. To be sure, she was no 
inexperienced young girl, and she had taken an active part 
in Jeannot’s rescue, while as a trained nurse her skilled 
assistance was of great advantage. The danger of any 
legal difficulty rising was practically nil, though on the 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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he was merely put about. There were things about 

which he might well have worried; so, characteristi- 
cally, he did not do so. On the other hand there was really 
no reason why he should have been put about; but he was. 
So much so that when he turned away from the Corinthian 
marble pillars of the Dillingsby Potts’ front door after 
learning that Sylvia could not—would not, he told him- 
self—receive him he boarded a Fifth Avenue bus in a 
spirit of sheer self-martyrdom. Ordinarily he would have 
dropped into one of Dickie Bateman’s clubs for a game of 
squash. He hated grinding along in a public vehicle doing 
nothing, and with nothing to think about—it always 
seemed to Terry there never was any beastly thing to 
think about. But pique flung him to the top of the bus as 
when a child pique had flung him from the candlelit gayety 
of a children’s party into outer darkness because he was 
not permitted to eat all of the frosted cake and none of the 
rice pudding. 

It was a horrid day—one of those spring days that make 
you wish winter lasted all the year round. A dry hurricane 
tore at legs and hats and drove fine dust and pieces of 
straw into weeping eyes. A derisive sun shed a bright cold 
glare upon the gay attire it had falsely lured out of winter 
seclusion. The top of the bus was not densely populated. 
A woman in a prehistoric bead wrap and plumed toque, 
with a face like a shriveled turnip and a straw-colored 
wig—one of those inexplicable relics New York occasion- 
ally exhumes—occupied one front seat and Terry took the 
other. 

Moroseness sat upon his blithe pink countenance. 
Sylvia had spoiled his day. In the first place because he 
was deprived of the poignant ecstasy he experienced when 
in her presence, and in the second place because when a 
chap has had his mind made up to doa certain thing a chap 
cannot at a moment’s notice turn round and think up 
something entirely different. She had distinctly told him 
to come that afternoon and to come early, and he had had 
every reason to believe that from three-thirty on he would 
be seated on a divan of ivory-colored brocade beside an 
exquisite being who, besides looking and smelling like a 
garden of pink lilies, would also do all the talking, dis- 
coursing, he found, in a manner at once diverting and easy 
to follow. Terry was monosyllabic himself. nor 
was he a very good listener when the conversation 
took—as it often seemed to—the form of saying, 
““My dear Mr. Selwyn” —he did not yet make use 
of the title which had come to him so recently— 
“just what is the spiritual effect of the war in 
England?” 

Sylvia’s conversation did not follow these lines, 
Sylvia would turn a flawless face to his—after 
minute study he had been able to pronounce it 
flawless—unveil her radiant eyes, tilt an ivory 
chin, and from wickedly sweet lips the request 
would reach him not to be an idiot about the 
way she looked in blue. 

Terry sighed deeply. He wondered why Simp- 
kins had dared to tell him Sylvia was ill. No one 
who looked like her ever had been or would be 
ill. If he had known that the Hornaday Potts— 
who had two plain daughters—had succeeded, 
though keeping well within the limits of verbal 
propriety, in conveying to the Dillingsby Potts— 
who had Sylvia; of course she was only a niece— 
that they were sorry to see the vulgar comedy 
of an American heiress buying an impoverished 
English nobleman repeat itself in their family, he 
would have supposed that perhaps this innuendo 
had closed the Pott portals that afternoon. If so 
he would have been wrong. The Dillingsby Potts 
were quite impervious to the slings and arrows of 
the Hornaday Potts. They enjoyed them. They 
were buoyed and inspired by them as the pack is 
inspired by the winding of the horn. No; it was 
entirely a maneuver of Sylvia’s. She liked Terry, 
liked dukes and liked proposals. Not that she 
always accepted the proposals—she did so very 
seldom, in fact. But Terry, it seemed to her, was 
not coming up to the scratch. She was an im- 
patient minx and liked things to move along. So 
she began to take steps. 

Now, contrary to the great American creed that to be 
a poor nobleman is to be a fortune-hunting crook, Terry in 
some cloudy region where instinct did his thinking for him 
felt that the depressing reports about his heritage consti- 
tuted some sort of barrier between himself and Sylvia. He 
had inherited several expensive titles, a set of castles, town 
houses and shooting boxes, which it was thought would not 
sell for as much as their mortgages, and five thousand 
pounds. Five thousand pounds a few weeks before would 
have seemed as good as a feast to Terry, but matched 


The young Duke of Worretsdown was not worried; 
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with the Sylvian millions it was emphatically not enough. 
Yet it was all he had or would ever have—indeed it was a 
great deal more than he soon would have at the rate with 
which New York knocked the daylights out of a letter of 
credit. 

However, let it not be supposed that Terry was turning 
all this over in his mind as he rumbled along in the April 
wind above the heads of Fifth Avenue. He was turning 
nothing over in his mind. He was merely sulking. 

Just then the bus started with a jerk, and a young man 
tumbled onto the seat and more or less onto the lap of 
Terry. The various displeasures of the day concentrated 
upon the newcomer. 

“What the devil—I say, did you just fall into my seat 
or do you expect to sit here? There are plenty of vacant 
seats, you know.” 

“I don’t like vacant seats,” said the other. 

“T do!” snapped Terry. 

“T should say,” replied the strange young man earnestly, 
studying Terry’s face, “‘that they were almost vacant 
when you were in ’em.” 

“Now what the deuce do you mean by that?” said 
Terry, much puzzled. 

An unexpectedly agreeable smile swept the countenance 
of the young man. ‘‘How extraordinarily delightful! 
Look here, don’t let’s quarrel.” ‘ 
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“T don’t intend to quarrel with you,” said Ter 
don’t intend to have anything to do with yoy 
should I? I don’t know you or anything about: 
want you to get out of my seat.” 

“* Aren’t you bored?” 

“T will be if you don’t ——” 

“Oh, no. You will be if I do. Of course you'r 
Everyone is bored on top of Fifth Avenue busse 
school-teachers and brides and grooms. And as 
single and in love ——” 

“How do you know?” said Terry in spite of hit 

““That you are in love? Because you’re young, 
and thoughtless—but wait. Iam none of those th 
being so very young he would naturally say thi 
yet I am in love, too, so let us say you are m 
unmarried, and consequently you are in love. Ar 
handsome, English and upper class, of course, y 
only the embarras de choix to trouble you.” 

“ Are you mad?” inquired Terry in some bewild 
_ “Tam a poet,” the other replied with a lofty ge 

He tore off his cap, and his longish dark hair, wl 
slicked back from a Shaksperean brow, rose as or 
and streamed along the wind. ‘ 

“Put your hat on,” said Terry. ‘You look noe 
rotter with that awful hair. Why don’t you cut ito 

“‘T shall not surrender my liberty to the Deli 
convention!”’ cried the poet. “‘However”—mo 
ately—“‘I will put on my hat. Only the Engli 
crat,” he added, regarding Terry appreciative 
retain, in spite of barbers, bowler hats and long p 
allure of a pagan god. It is the centuries of physica 
tion, they tell us. However, let that pass. The p 
that it rests with you whether I have a destination 
not have one.” a 

“My good fellow, I have already told you that! 
nothing whatever to do with you. In fact I don’tlik 
so why ——” - 

“You will like me in time. Everyone comes | 
except, indeed, Yolanda. But pardon me if I ins 
returning to the point at issue. I never drink alon 
are approaching Ninety-first Street. There is neal 
small Italian shop kept by a Swede. The fro1 
shop is devoted to the sale of ravioli and Parmesan{ 
But there is a little back room where, illi 
to a chosen few, he dispenses a small 
Swedish gin and a few flagons of old, 
Now, owing to the behavior of a mindle 
whom I adore I am low—very low. I 
I want a drink.” | 

Terry had been amply supplied with ca 
and Scotches in club bedrooms, with sal 
and champagne at smart dinner tables, 
the mention of port many centuries of lord 
bottle forbears awakened and called alo 
descended from the roof of the bus in they 
the thirsty poet. * 

“‘My name,” said the young man, filling 
glass, ‘‘is Simonetti—the ‘i’ pronounced’ 
‘beef.’ I am remotely an Italian. I sho 
have ventured, otherwise, to become a pot 
odious parent,” he added, frowning, os 
calling me Simon—‘i’ as in ‘pike’—an¢ 0 
the penultimate and ultimate syllables.” 

“Mine is Selwyn,” said Terry, raising #] 
to his nose. ‘‘By Jove, this is a bit of al 


what?” 
They drank. Z 
“Yes,” the poet admitted; “it is 4 


wine.” He refilled his glass and drainedi 
“If Yolanda could be with me only w 
radiance of this bottled Spanish sunshi 
illumines my soul—I say first and repea 
that is important. ‘There is a tide in th 
of drink which taken at the flood’—you } 
high golden moment when the fluid matt 
spirit becomes free, triumphant, irresist 
she could know me at such moments, 4 
at such moments, I could charm evi 
pygmy soul.” a 

“Don’t you like her what d’ye-call- 
quired Terry, inclined to graciousness by! 
glass, but avoiding the word “‘soul,” wi 
except as an expletive, was offensive to 

Simonetti ran his slendel 
through his mop of hair, & 
Terry admiringly. et 

“You have said it! Her‘ 
you-call-it!”? You are right 
no soul. She has no mind. 
oe scarcely read or write. | 

heart. She wouldn’t give ten: 
_ astarving child, And,” he | 


ed 
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‘’t seen her for three days! She torments me. 
jae daughter of a Borgian pope and a Medici 
Ind she talks through her nose!”’ 
yaughed loudly. He felt as if he were at the play. 
» an amusing fellow. 
/<now you’re uncommonly like a chap I met once 
«n—no end of a clever beggar, he was. I don’t 
name just now or where it was I met him, but I 
su he was deucedly amusing. More amusing than 
‘you know, but rather like you. You really must 
yup next time you cross over.” 
‘{l have no trouble in finding him, I’m sure,” said 
<sardonically, ‘from what you tell me. Especially 
‘nnier than I am.’ 
{o queer, perhaps,” 
»y earnestly, ‘‘but 
|. should say. Oh, 
E Soe 
| rankness,” Simon- 
ferved, “is only 
iby your capacity 
|g things wrong. I 
‘clown. I’m a poet. 
io traffic with hu- 
/, blank-verse trag- 
ive acts has just 
ough its twelfth 
But let that pass. 
j at the beginning, 
,at us quarrel. I 
fvor to ask of you.” 
yt-o!’’ exclaimed 
lartily. With the 
lass of port an 
1: affection for 
«ti had smitten 
‘With the greatest 
‘old bean, I assure 
Jith more than 
“ old son, but, I 
ri—with pleasure, 


that pass,” Simon- 
chastily. “‘What I 
iz is a small thing. 
“1 you, I haven’t 
ror three days. In- 
expressed when we 
t2earnest hope that 
diever see her again. 
not, she remarked, 
e And her temper is 
1; I have hesitated 
rcard her wishes. 
iis where you come 
i:razy about swells. 
chat you arealord. 
d1’t tell me whether 
er not, for I shall 
© you as Lord Sel- 
vay. A delightful 
bithe way. Smacks 
srell days and 
s.You see if you will 
t | gowith me I shall 
ii2d to the presence 
noend at least one 
hleous half hour 
n} her eat French 
\thout getting lip 
« the whipped 
- He looked at 
s\itch. ‘This is her 
yr ‘rench pastry.’ 
‘it a bit late?” 
e Terry hopefully. 
is ot. She will just 
hire got back from 
ys. They live at 
ll orf.” 

hi are they?” in- 
Trry, clutching for 
mins of the port. 
s:Yolanda Spangle 
tir, of Horn Hollow, Idaho. She looks like Duse 
ring for an emperor or something.” 

| was not reassuring to Terry. In a confused way 
-@ are of not being especially anxious to undertake 
qiintance of the Borgian Duse of Horn Hollow. 
d|aderstood nothing of what had been said about 
itt had intimidated him. He felt, in spite of the 
1ahe had drunk, that it was all confoundedly odd. 
c\\se of the port he was in a yielding mood and in 
11} of time he found himself seated with Simonetti 
looy of the Balldorf. 

e’/sure to be in the tea room under a palm drinking 
hia she hates,” said Simonetti nervously. ‘‘We 
he walked right in and found her, but it was 


distinctly preferable for us to be announced— Mr, Arthur 
Simonetti and Lord Selwyn.” 

“T’ve told you,” Terry remarked irritably, “that I am 
not Lord Selwyn!” 

“‘T didn’t hear you,” said the poet; “‘and now it’s.too 
late.” : 

‘“‘Look here, I think I’ll just be off ——’” 

“No, no!” Simonetti grabbed him. “Not now, after 
you’ve been announced. It would ruin me! Besides, you 
should meet the Spangles.”’ He talked rapidly, vehe- 
mently, as one would frantically shake a rattle to divert 
a child who threatened to cry. “‘Did you ever know a 
Western promoter, mining promoter—gold-brick artist, 
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two-gun man, horse thief, millionaire? Sell you anything 
from the Lord’s Prayer written on a poppy seed to a rub- 
ber plantation in Java?” 

Out of the deluge Terry distinguished only the last 
phrase. 

“Do you mean India rubber, my dear fellow? D’you 
mean the chap’s got an India-rubber place? Because I 
knew a chap who’d got one and he got no end of money out 
of it—but heaps and di 

“Charlie Spangle has India-rubber places and silver 
places and gold places and any kind of a place that decayed 
gentlewomen will bury the last nickel of their husbands’ 
life insurance in.”’ 

But Terry was not listening. 


“And this chap, you know,’’-he went on, ‘“‘had such a 
deuce of a lot of money—all out of India rubber, you 
understand—that when he’d got his leg shot off the chaps 
all said ” 

Then the arrival of the page, and what the chaps had 
said was never disclosed. Miss Spangle, he reported, was 
having tea in the Palm Room, and they were to step that 
way. They did so, and under a group of palms in a corner 
they came upon Yolanda. There was a small tea table set 
for one, and back of it on a low reclining chair reposed a 
sinuous black-clad figure. A long delicately rounded arm 
terminating in a hand of startling whiteness lay supinely 
along the arm of the chair, and a smoldering cigarette 
dangled from between two 
white fingers. The dress 
was cut rather low, reveal- 
ing a perfect neck, about 
which hung a necklace of 
heavy pearls. White and 
black. White and black. 
Her hair was as black, 
blacker than her dress, a 
lustrous blue black; and 
her skin was white and thick 
like a camelia. In the midst 
of this desolation blossomed 
a beautiful red mouth like 
a peony in a _ snowdrift. 
Slowly she raised her eyes. 

“My eye!” exclaimed 
Terry to himself, suddenly 
glad he came; ‘“‘she has 
eyes like a blooming wild- 
cat. If she looks at me like 
that I’ll choke her, I’ll elope 
with her, I’lllosemy mind!”’ 

Then she spoke. ‘ Aren’t 
you going to introduce your 
friend, Arthur?” 

At the sound of her voice 
Terry was quite certain he 
would never elope with her. 

Simonetti introduced 
them. ‘‘ Yolanda, Lord Sel 
wyn; Miss Spangle.”’ 

“‘Charmed to meet you, 
Lord Selwyn,” she drawled. 
**Sit down over here, right 
near me. I don’t care where 
you sit, Arthur. I wish 
you'd go way.” 

*‘T shall sit where I can 
look at you, and if possible 
not hear you,” he replied 
crossly, pulling a chair 
round to the opposite side 
of the table. 

Miss Spangle returned to 
Terry. ‘I’m just crazy,” 
she observed, ‘‘about Wil- 
liam A. Poole; aren’t you?” 

*‘T beg your pardon?”’ 

“William A. Poole. He’s 
playing in Back From Hell 
at the Garrick. I’ve just 
come from there. It is’’— 
she lifted the cigarette to 
her lips, half closing her 
eyes—“‘it is one of the most 
somber screen dramas I 
have ever seen. I like som- 
ber things. My tempera- 
ment is such that I crave 
it—them. I mean to say 
the somber ——”’ 

“You don’t like my trag- 
edy,” interpolated the poet. 

Her great golden eyes 
hedged with black revolved 
to Simonetti. 

“T don’t like anything 
about you. You are never 
serious. You are a buffoon. 
No’’—she lay back, turning 
a splendid shoulder upon Simonetti, half closing her eyes 
and addressing herself to Terry — “‘smiles annoy me, 
laughter bores me, jokes infuriate me. Do you know, 
you remind me of William A. Poole?” 

“Bah!” snarled the poet. 

While this inexplicable dialogue was going on Terry 
decided that her nose was a classic poem, and her lashes as 
thick and drooping as pine branches, though he did not put 
it to himself in quite those words. Meanwhile Miss 
Spangle continued to speak of William A. Poole, and her 
monologue threatened to be eternal. She addressed herself 
exclusively to Terry, ignoring Simonetti. The former, 
whose blue gaze wandered idly about the room, had not the 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Call for a Leader 


HE God-sakers of this country—those numerous 
[one who view the present and every other situ- 

ation with tearful alarm, wringing their hands and 
with sobbing emotion exhorting their neighbors ‘‘ For God’s 
sake do something!” which is the limit of their corrective 
endeavor—are of the opinion, as may be gathered, that 
what we really need is a man on horseback to lead us to 
political and economic stability; a man on horseback; 
some gallant and inspiring and eloquent chevalier who can 
rouse us to resultful action. 

It is time to herd these febrile foozlers into the large 
room to the left and tap them for the simples. What this 
country does not need is a man on horseback, What this 
country does need is a man on foot. 

It is true enough that a real leader could, overnight, 
gather in his train and support a great number of Amer- 
icans who have let go the political adherences they for- 
merly had because they have found there is no health in 
either of the existing political parties; but no man on 
horseback, galloping into the national arena with trumpet 
blaring and banner flying, is fitted to lead them to the 
place they must go to secure consideration for their 
political needs and benefits for their crying wants. 

What is demanded by the situation is a man on foot; a 
man sturdily and steadily walking down the middle of the 
road, with his feet on the ground, his eye clear, his vision 
unimpaired and forward-looking, his mind unencumbered 
with theory and his thought unclouded with a mushy 
utopianism or an alien radicalism—an American who 
understands, feels, knows the needs of America and 
America’s vast people as they exist to-day, who under- 
stands European conditions and can pilot America safely 
through new channels, and who has the courage and ability 
to enforce necessary remedies. 

Is there such a man? Not among these fustian favorite 
sons who are deafening the ears of the people with their 
self-asserted claims for consideration; not among the 
purely political candidates who clamor of their own virtues 
and seek to secure support on what they say rather than 
on what they do; not in the lists of those the bosses are 
setting forth as able for the job. 

The right man must have the courage to cut loose; the 
determination to walk with the people and refuse the 
obsequious offer of the bosses to give him rides on the old 
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machines; the vision to see clearly into the future and the 
nerve to shake off the entangling alliances of the past. 
Judging by his past performances and present utter- 
ances, Herbert Hoover seems to fit the specifications and 
the specifications seem to fit Herbert Hoover. 


What Makes a College? 


VERY man who is interested in higher education has 

his own ideas as to what goes to make a good college. 
President Garfield, a loyal son of Williams, thought that 
a boy at one end of a plank and Mark Hopkins at the 
other comprised all the essentials of an institution of higher 
learning. 

Other persons who have given thought to the matter 
have usually drafted more elaborate specifications. Most 
of them have included the boy. Nearly all have had a deal 
to say about the plank, so far as it typifies lecture halls, 
laboratories, dormitories, libraries and gymnasiums; but 
not infrequently they have laid but very little stress upon 
the Mark Hopkins, or teaching, element. 

This is demonstrated by the liberality with which rich 
men supply funds for athletic fields and college build- 
ings and the reluctance with which they give money to 
be spent for professors’ salaries. Nor are these feelings 
unnatural. If a man settles a hundred thousand dollars 
upon his old college for the purpose of endowing a chair of 
history it will be named after him in the college catalogue; 
but in most cases he will feel less satisfaction than as if he 
had spent the same amount of money to build a library 
which has his name neatly chiseled in the granite archi- 
trave over the entrance. A sturdy building seems far 
more substantial than two lines in a college catalogue. 

Yet architecture is by no means the most enduring of 
monuments. What college dormitory, for example, will be 
standing when the names and teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle are forgotten? These men were professors, teach- 
ers of the young; but after twenty-odd centuries their 
voices are still heard and their philosophies still mold the 
minds of men. Theirs were such academies as Mr. Garfield 
had in mind when he uttered his whimsical epigram— 
teacher, pupils and a place in a quiet garden or not too noisy 
market place; immortal truths in simple settings. 

College buildings have had their day as memorials to 
munificent and successful men, and a fruitful, needful day 
it has-been; presently the professors will have their day, 
and givers of great gifts will think as much about the souls 
of colleges as an earlier generation thought about their 
bodies. Not all the beauty of classical architecture, be it 
never so chaste, nor all the splendor of Gothic arch and 
vault and tracery can make a veritable college; for col- 
leges are not inanimate things of brick and mortar, stone 
and glass, but are, in their essence, made of the spirit of 
those who teach and of those who learn within their walls. 


Defects of Enterprise 


ITHIN the last couple of years nearly four thou- 

sand new oil companies have been organized in this 
country, and no doubt many of them already represent 
only blasted hopes and worthless paper. The bright aspi- 
ration and fine enthusiasm which led to the promotion of 
many of these concerns and induced the contribution of 
money from investors have already, in too many cases, 
gone a-glimmering. In another year the mortality rate 
will be even greater. 

Such is one of the admitted evils of free, unrestricted 
private enterprise. There is loss, waste and often an ele- 
ment of downright fraud. New industries and new pro- 
cesses are given a black eye by piratical pioneers, The 
inventor, the scientist and the organizer have an enormous 
prejudice to overcome because of the many previous fail- 
ures of what look, to the cautious banker and investor, 
like similar ill-fated schemes. But the world is in dire need 
of oil and the four thousand new companies have sprung 
up in response to an urgent necessity. Better the loss and 
waste of enterprise than no ventures at all. Better a free 
play of initiative with all its faults than deadening inertia. 

So far as the elements of actual fraud, crass ignorance 
and unpardonably poor judgment enter in, the free play 
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of enterprise requires amendment. But we need jf 
in a world whose wants have multiplied so rapidly 
some other driving force equally powerful can he fe 
take its place we cannot get along without the gs 
business adventure. Certainly government has 
developed any substitute if Franklin K. Lane, ther 
Secretary of the Interior, can be believed. Accordiy 
him “trust, confidence, enthusiasm—these simple 
of all great businesses—are the ones most la¢ 
government organization. The self-productive sey 
developed abnormally, the creative sense atrophies, 

Business should be cleaned up. The investor gs] 
educated against taking foolish risks. Most small 
tors should steer clear entirely of new and untried se 
and schemers. But there are tens, indeed hundre 
thousands of business operators equipped to assum 
It will be agloomy day for the country when people} 
so cautious and their actions so standardized that 
is willing to build a new machine or devise a new pn 
or drill a new oil well—on a chance. Z 


Providing for the Future 


E ARE all paying the price of the war in] 
convenience and comfort. The services which 
come to be such an unnoticed but essential and i 
part of our life are crippled. Central no longer ar 
promptly, hotel rooms are often unobtainable, th 
most of the expensive restaurants and clubs is p 
senger trains are crowded and often slow, anc 
sometimes arrives after our need for it has pa 
We are put to-daily, almost hourly annoyance. But 
If we -follow this breakdown in service and 
through to its cause we shall find a failure to pr 
the future. Our material civilization has comet 
to an extent which few realize upon far-sigl 
vision for future needs on the part of indu 
technical leaders. Telephone companies studied 
of communities fifteen years in advance, and } 
ready with the capacity when the need arose. 
progressive railroads had building and improver 
often ten years in advance. Every business entel 
far-seeing leadership looks to the future, but the 
blandly accepts instant telephone communicat 
luxuriously appointed express train running on 
his natural rights, like air and sunshine. . 
To speak plainly, the war put a crimp into pre 
future needs. Both materials and labor becai 
almost unobtainable. The war itself absorbed 
them. New construction became prohibitive in 
skilled mechanics to operate new machinery W 
ships and munitions instead. The effect was nt 
once, but we are right up against it now, just as 
price for wool does not hit the buyer of anews 
until after it has passed through a manufactur! 
occupying months. ie 
Comfort and service are the end of a long, 
chain which keeps dropping them into our la ps I 
while after the chain has been broken. In thes 
a city can live for a few days after a blizzard ha 
its supplies, but not for long. We have all 
come out of a bathroom faucet for a moment 
the master cut-off in the cellar has been shut. | 
flow soon stops. The gap, the void is always fart 
in the process. ss 
But the comforts and the smooth service of to 
are what ought to concern us now. Spilt Ly 
been considered poor cause for a grown man’s gt! 
is more than a question of mere convenience anc 
The very physical existence of a population as 
congested as that of western Europe and t 
depends upon wise provision. Are we enlar; 
road system so that coal and milk will co 
delivered at our back door ten years from now: 
postal and telephone systems of ten years hen) 
of the needs of an increased population? | 
hundred such questions which anyone can ask 
can answer them? ; a 
It takes energy, intelligence, training, ex 
superlative courage—not to mention the com” u 
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ds and large organizations, in which loyalty and 
+k are unquestioned—to provide and anticipate 
2eds. Small men cannot do it. The rewards are 
: Popular applause and votes do not go 
ian who sinks two million dollars of his own or 
yestors’ money in a new warehouse. The organiza- 
dustry that fails to give us the courage, nerve and 
Ywhich look far ahead means the breakdown of 


‘vhat the western peoples of the world hold dear. 
j 


|The Man and the Job 


LY be taken for granted that a man who has a 
) interest in keeping his job—no matter what his 
ay be—is far more useful to his employer and to 
fshan the worker who regards possible dismissal 
4-minded boss with utter indifference. 

¢me time American industry has been manned to 
violesome degree by workers of the latter sort. 
| every sort has experienced all the exhilarating 
iis of a seller in a seller’s market. When demand 
ssupply sellers are not apt to be particular about 
{ll value either in quantity or in quality, whether 
yr merchandise. Underproduction and high labor 
a2 been the results. Manufacturers have unobtru- 
hissed the buck and have concealed in the same 
z'a still larger buck designed to take care of the 
-jofits tax. Hence the tears of consumers. 

Syers everywhere and in every industry bemoan 
Vexampled labor turnover with the attendant 
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expense and lost motion involved in breaking in green 
hands. The bond between man and job is as brittle as the 
marriage tie would be if any hot-tempered husband or 
overwrought wife could become instantly and lawfully 
divorced by the simple act of jumping over a broomstick 
or of throwing a pinch of salt on the floor. Neither industry 
nor society is in its best estate when the alliance between 
man and job or the partnership between man and woman 
is so readily severed. 

If there were the slightest likelihood that the supply of 
life partners would be materially decreased in the near 
future the divorce courts would be far less busy than they 
are. There is no chance that such a calamity will befall us; 
but there is a decided probability that the day is not far 
off when there will be a slowing down in the demand for 
many lines of goods. 

In the rosy flush of boom times the demand for labor 
seems as permanent as the Pyramids; but let the de- 
mand for it be reduced by one-tenth part and, almost 
overnight, boom times have become hard times, and a 
job is a thing to be nursed. 

This is not a brief for the tyrannical employer, but for a 
square deal for the job itself, on the part of both him who 
works and him who pays. It is as much worth while for the 
man who works for himself as for him who works for 
another. A case in point is that of a successful scientist 
who is one of the sternest taskmasters in the country. 
There is one elderly man in his plant whom he has worked 
without mercy eighteen hours a day, year in and year out, 
No doubt he could make trouble for his employer if he 
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chose to hold him up to execration; but he has never done 
so, perhaps for the reason that this veteran eighteen-hour 
man is Mr. Edison himself. 


American Goods for Americans 


ANY persons have read with concern the gloomy 

predictions of financial writers that low rates of 
foreign exchange—or, to view it from the European angle, 
the high cost of dollar exchange—would have an inevi- 
table tendency to diminish our exports to Europe. This 
prediction has already been verified. 

When quotations for dollar exchange become so high 
that they are lifted out of their appointed place in the 
financial column and are displayed upon the first page of 
the newspaper it is an infallible sign that our world trade 
is about to slow down. 

That indeed is what is happening; but it does not follow 
that the country will suffer, in the long run, from an easing 
off of our abnormally swollen export trade. According to 
Dr. Edward S. Mead, who is a recognized authority on 
such subjects, ninety per cent of the people in the United 
States have not enough to eat and not enough clothes to 
wear because of the lavish manner in which this country 
has exported goods to Europe. Decreased exports from 
this country will have an irresistible tendency to lower 
commodity prices and thus to assist in an orderly deflation 
by making living cheaper. Europe, too, will benefit by the 
process, for it will act as a stimulus to the resumption of 
her own normal production. 
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T THE be- 
ginning 
of an un- 


easy winter he 
drifted into 
Clausenville 
looking for a 
job. He was the 
longest, leanest, 
saddest looking per- 
son that old Schim- 
kofer, the superintendent 
of the Clausen Cutlery 
Company, had ever seen. 
His name was Barto 
Mumm. Schimkofer, 
who had bossed the big 
factory since old Henri 
Clausen I had ground 
blades on a little hand- 
powered wheel, looked at Barto Mumm, at his gangling 
hands and feet, at his long face shaped like the sole of a 
foot, with a pair of hollow brown eyes at the ball of the 
foot and a sad grin slashed across the heel. 

A bristling, bullet-shaped little man, Schimkofer knew 
blades from the sooty lip of the welder’s forge up through 
the water grinding and the emery grinding until they were 
honed and tested, each one a tinging steel bell of perfec- 
tion. And just as surely as he knew blades did he know 
men. He sized up Barto Mumm as being neither an 
agitator nor a kicker and decided that he would take 
what was handed him meekly. So Schimkofer hired Barto 
and put him in the outside grinding. 

The outside grinding was a hell in winter, always drip- 
ping above and standing wet below. The chill of it was the 
chill of a grave and the breath of it was the breath of a 
grave. Men went out of it, year after year, coughing, 
fevered, shaken, bitten to death by the clammy lip of it. 
No man who knew the works would take a job in it. 

But Barto Mumm made no objection. He buckled on 
a leather apron, sodden and white with the gritty spittle 
of the wheel, sat down on a little stool in front of the huge 
looming stone that turned constantly in its bath of cold, 
dirty water, kicked a box of six-inch shear blades within 
reach and began to grind. 

The great wheel flung water on him whenever a pitted 
or roughened area of it came round. The blades rasping on 
the white stone that fell and fell and fell continually be- 
tween his knees sprayed his wrists and arms and face with 
a grayish gritty froth. His feet turned to ice on the cold 
stone floor. His arms ached with the relentless downward 
push of the wheel, which was always trying to thrust the 
little steel blade down with the weight of its seventeen tons 
of solid rock. 

But Barto was undismayed. He brought two bricks and 
kept one heating in the toolmaker’s furnace while he sat 
with his feet on the other. And as he ground he talked. 
He talked to everybody. He talked to those who waited 
to listen and to those who hurried on, heedless. He talked 
above the rumble and rasp of the stones to the Poles and 
Letts who manned the other wheels, and they flashed their 
eyes and teeth at him and said: “Ja—you bet!” When 
there was no one to listen Barto talked to himself. Heeven 
talked to Schimkofer, who grunted morosely. Never 
since the first blade had borne a 
Clausen brand had the factory 
known such a happy, high-powered 
conversationalist as Barto Mumm. 

The shipping room promptly 
made a jest of Barto’s surname, 
but the dark, sooted multitudes who swarmed 
down the outside iron stairway when the 
whistles blew did not laugh. A joke drifted 
innocuously over their swarthy heads, and 
it is doubtful if they would have laughed had 
they understood. For the sodden, rather sullen crew from 
the grim entrails of the plant, who smelled of rank grease 
and plating acids or were linted with the gray clinging 
tresses of the buffing wheels, liked Barto Mumm. 

Thannie Frieseke, the hard-working assistant to the 
pay-roll clerk, found this out before Barto had been grind- 
ing outsides a week. 

“Old Extra Dry Mumm over in the outside grinding— 
that long, hungry-looking guy with the twin-six vocal at- 
tachment—is making a hit with the bohunks,”’ he remarked 
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to Patsy Keoghn, the pay-roll clerk. “They like his gab. 


That surly Swanitz at the inside wheel actually grins. And 


Meri Vlad—you know that hunk woman: that washes 
shears outside the inside polishing—the one with 
all her front teeth out? She takes him her time 
checks to figure. I been figuring them for two 
months—every pay day. Have to argue with her 
that eight hours is two-forty, with her 
cackling at{me‘in Polack and spitting in 
my face every word. It sure isa relief. 
If Old Extra Dry can keep them piece- 
workers in the oil-tempering off of me 
T’ll buy him a new record for his talking 
machine. He’ll need it, too, the way he 
grinds the one he’s got.” 

“What does he talk about?” inquired 
the pay clerk indifferently. He had 
thirteen days’ time to figure for seven- 
teen hundred pieceworkers. That meant 
working nights, and he hated working 
nights, especially on Tuesday night, 

r when there was vaudeville at the Strand. 
“Oh, he don’t need anything to talk about!” com- 
mented Thannie. ‘He just picks subjects out of the at- 
mosphere. Talking about his wheel when I was over 
there. Talking about a slick, wet, old grinding stone that 
has walloped round in that slime for about forty years. 
Asked me if I knew where they quarried ’em out, and 
wondering what shape it was before they cut it, and how 
they got it true, and what they used to put the grinding 
surface on it. Talking about how many thousand years 
that old rock had laid out in the sun some place, and all 
the dead-and-gone people that had walked on it. And the 
Polacks, they sit and grin and say ‘Yah’ like he was Angel 
Gabriel or General Pershing or somebody. 

“‘He’s got ’em all making coffee at noon now, on their 
tool fire, and they warm up that goolashy stuff they eat. 
Smells like little Hungary over there. If he makes ’*em 
think that eight hours at forty-eight is three eighty-four 
instead of four dollars I’ll buy him a hat. About a six and 
an eighth I guess would fit him!” 

“‘He’ll be checking time instead of you if you keep on 
bragging about him and Henri hears you,” warned the 
melancholy Patsy Keoghn. 

But there was small chance that Henri Clausen III, heir 
to the Clausen works, would concern himself about Barto 
Mumm. A pasty faced, Semitic young man in owlish 
tortoise-shell spectacles, Henri III was 
ashimmering example of the advantages 
of evolution. Old Henri I, the founder 
of the Clausen Cutlery Company, had 
kept all his papers in a pasteboard box 
on Schimkofer’s littered desk. He had 
never written anything if he could help 
it, and when his signature was required 
he plastered the docu- 
ment up against the wall 
and signed itwitha greasy 
stub of a pencil,moistened 
laboriously. 

Henri ITI had a private 
office, finished in burled 
redwood, and two 
haughty secretaries. The 
first Clausen razor, gold 
handled and plated, 
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reposed on Henri’s desk under a dome of glass, J 
blunt old Schimkofer entered this room the razor w 
only thing he condescended to look at. 

Old Henri I had picked his men—his edgers and grin 
from the expatriates of his own land—tradition he 
that no American-born owned the patience and appl 
necessary to learn the tedious science of making 
Schimkofer, who had learned his trade as a starved q 
tice to a Bavarian razor maker, had been the fellow 
Henri. They had emigrated together to escape 
lentless conscription of "Seventy. Now Henri I wa 
and Schimkofer was old. And the men upon who 
Clausen works had depended were old. Their eye 
failing. One by one they were dropping away, andi 
places Schimkofer was obliged to put swart aliens of 
Europe, forgers and helpers. “‘Blunderers! Dummko 
the old man assailed them. Henri III knew little: 
blades and less about men. 

Old Henri I had stalked through the plant, stoppit 
show a clumsy concave worker how better to hold his 
bawling orders to Schimkofer across a whirring rat 
polishing wheels. Henri III sat behind his redwood 
and pressed a button which operated a tooting 
whistle on top of the boiler house when he wanted 
sult the superintendent. j 

Schimkofer answering the ‘‘Poeet! poeet!” of this 
mons one morning strode across the Oriental rug, he 
of the muck from the water-tempering that adhered} 
broad feet. Henri III looked up with a frown fr 
penciled letter he was scanning. ‘ 

““Who’s this Mumm we’ve got, Schimkofer?” 
quired abruptly. ‘Fellow signs himself Barto Mun 

Schimkofer pulled off his hat and scratched his) 
head, his fading mustache working like a cat’s. _ 

“Dot feller Mumm?” he inquired. ‘‘He works} 
grinding—oudtside grinding. Vot did he do yet?” 

“How much does he get?” asked Henri III. _ 

“‘T start him at forty,” stated Schimkofer. “He 
goot. I get no returns on him yet. Tall feller, talky 
you seen him, I guess.” 

‘“‘He wants to buy a piece of ground next to the cot 
store,” said Clausen. ‘‘Says he can pay twenty( 
down and five dollars a week. What sort of groundi 
Schimkofer? How much is it worth?” ; 

“Tt iss no ground,” declared the old superinte 
“Tt’s a hole!” 

“A hole?” 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Him a Little, Stoopi 
fied Man in Owlish 
Whose Face Wore the 4 
Gray of the Terror of D uy 
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The  . of the meal 


_Campbell’s are the best, selected beans the 
market affords. They are slow-cooked until 
| 


| thoroughly digestible and wholesome. They are 
| delightfully flavored with Campbell’s famous 
tomato sauce. Choice lean bacon pork gives 

added pleasure. So nutritious and palatable that — i 

they are frequently served as the principal dish | 

of the meal—and everybody satisfied! | 


15c a Can | i 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 


(OOK FOR. ERED NO WASTE LAD ZL ier 
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(Continued from Page 32) ; 

“Yust a damn dirty hole with water in him all the time, 
and the people throw garbage in it at night! Twice already 
I like to have him filled with cinders. Dot feller Mumm he. 
fill him up maybe?” 

On his stool in the grinding room Barto Mumm sat with 
his head thrown back and his fleshless arms extended, deftly 
smoothing the backs of a box of ten-and-a-half-inch bank- 
er’s upon the moving blur of the wet stone. He was talking 
as usual, and this time his audience was Thannie Frieseke, 
the assistant pay clerk. 

‘Possession—that’s the power that rules the world!” 
Barto was orating. ‘“‘Let a man own something, possess 
something, and you’ve tamed him, anchored him, given 
him the clew to ambition, the key to the world! Look at 
me now! Forty-four years old, and them shoes’’—he 
pointed to a pair carefully laid upon a dry shelf out of the 
corroding damp—‘“‘was the only thing I stood on that was 
mine. I drifted everywheres, worked everywheres. Bunk 
house in a lumber shanty. That wasn’t mine. Move on! 
Move on! Back bedroom in a steel town, with two wop 
kids in another bed and garlic like a pillar of cloud by 
night. Move on, Barto! Move on! But now—I’m done 
movin’! It’s the greatest thing in the world, ownin’ 
something. If you owned the Clausen cutlery works now 
you wouldn’t be leanin’ on that water pipe wastin’ the 
company’s time ——”’ 

“Say, Patsy, what do you think?” demanded Thannie. 
“Old Extra Dry has bought that stink hole over next to 
the store off of Henri, and he’s going to build a house!”’ 

“Henri soaked him four prices for it, I’ll bet,” com- 
mented Patsy Keoghn sourly. There was a two per cent 
cut on piecework in the welding, owing to a grade of steel 
being employed which the office 
time of welding operations. It was the deuce and all to 
figure, and Patsy Keoghn knew that on pay day a number. 
of untutored foreigners with minds more or less radically 
bent were going to raise merry hell about that cut. He 
would be the goat, of course. He was always the goat. 

“T don’t know how Henri happened to sell it at all,” 
mused Thannie. ‘‘He must have thought it was abso- 
lutely worthless and that he had a good joke on Barto. 
Barto’s going to bum ashes off of Charley and fill it up. 
Then he’s going to build a house. T’ll bet it’s some house! 
I wonder what the maintenance will do now for a place to 
dump all the worn-out polishing grease and busted razor 
handles? And most of the mosquitoes in the world are 
going to be turned out of a good quiet home. What about 
that welding cut, hey? Going to be some homemade 
anarchy busting loose round here when those wops count 
their change, or ’m a Dutchman!” 


-them. Steam pipes in the factory 


maintained reduced the- 
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Winter drifted into Clausenville like a sinister cloud. 
Winds whipped along the muddy ways which were in- 
tended for streets and thrust bold frosty fingers into the 
pinched, paintless little shanties which housed most of the 
Clausen employees. The mud froze into bleak gray ice, and 
from the chimneys of the rambling old two-story wrecks 
about the store, which old Henri I had built for boarding 
houses for his young expatriate edgers and grinders and 
which had deteriorated until now they housed from six to 
fourteen Slavish families each, there tapered faint gray 
wisps of smoke, cold-looking smoke that somehow made the 
rickety old houses appear more friendless and forlorn. 

Smoke from the two great stacks twisted gustily over the 
mouths of them and fell to the ground, where it lay sul- 
lenly. Dirty children scuttled out of the little houses and 
darted into other houses, slamming doors swiftly behind 
hissed feebly and gave 
forth little warmth. All-steel blades, brittle with cold, 
snapped in the concaving machines. Honers cut their cold 
fingers and, being girls, wept, while the polishers, battling 
with congealed grease, swore in varied tongues. 

And in the outside grinding room a film of ice which the 
steam pipes could not defeat lay constantly over the wet 
stone floor. But of all the Clausen forces the grinders 
murmured least. They sat with their feet on hot bricks and 
they poured hot water into the troughs of their stones. 
Taught by Barto Mumm, they hung their blades on strings 
over the warm pipes so that they ground easily. The 
snarling discontent which was seeping like gas through the 
rest of the factory, turning old Schimkofer’s bristling hair 
whiter and lining his ruddy face, had not yet touched the 
water grinders. 

And though night came early and the long buildings 
with endless windows twinkled with linked lights long 
before the closing whistle blew, there were many who came 
out after dark and stood about hump-shouldered and 
shivering to watch Barto Mumm fill up the hole beside the 
store where he was going to build his house. 

Patient Polish women, their bodies misshapen from 
much child bearing, their arms huge and muscular from 
hard work in the forge and shear washing, dared pneu- 
monia long enough to stand and laugh good-humoredly at 
Barto as he wheeled ashes from the boilers in a little iron 
wheelbarrow. 

Besides the pay-roll clerks it is 
was the only American who knew these women, with their 
dark, dogged eyes and flashing teeth, by name. Perhaps 
Barto knew better than anyone, unless it were the postal 


likely that Barto Mumm 


employees, how many money orders went back on pay day 
to desolate remembered places in the homeland—how 
many of these women, 


unable to forget the black, bitter 
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panic of such poverty as America has never seen, ser 
their own children to,send money to old mothers 
cripples and weak ones left behind. 
The scrimping was worse that winter. Henri II 
ing that he inherited a certain quality of astuteness 
his grandfather, extended the cut in piece prices 
forges and emery grinding. To justify this reduet 
speeded up the machines, whereupon the maint 
department tore its hair and swore bitterly. The pla 
still steam driven, the belts and shafting old and 
There were endless breakdowns. Men sulked about 
every part of the shop; and the grumbling under 
wrath moved like the timbre of a subdued bell t] 
the plant. Even the honers and packers—the ¢] 
warmest, least oppressed of any of the three th 
odd—took up the murmur and added a shrill treble: 
Only from the outside i 


e 


grinding room was th 
audible complaint. Henri III, unaware that the st 
tent of these workers was the work of a gaunt phil 
with a sad grin who sat with his feet on a hot bri 
talked to the stolid Letts and Czechs and Slavs, pr 
decided that the water grinders must be opulentl 
paid since no misspelled petition, veiling a thre 
reached his office from this department. 

“What do you know about this cut in the g 
hey?” inquired Thannie Frieseke. ‘‘Getting un 
hide, hey, cutting the day workers like that? I 
more than Old Extra Dry’s chatter and hot coffee 
those bohunks from sitting on their hind legs and 
now! Poor old Mumm will have to leave the pe} 
his house too. He’s got some lumber piled on } 
about seven dollars’ worth, I’dsay. Isaw that Mer 
that hunk woman that washes shears—going byt 
night and she stopped and patted that pile of pl 
it was a pet dog or something. She’s got another 
That’s why she lost three days last week. Thr 
two-forty is seven-twenty. Kids come high in thi 
don’t they? That big sulky Nick Vlad in the rou 
ing is her husband.” 

“T know him,” said Patsy Keoghn. “Kicks: 
money every time. Gave him a five-dollar gold pi 
He spent it for beer—it was when there was beer-| 
it was a nickel. Came back raising hell.” 

“Old Barto Extra Dry lives down there; did} 
that?” continued Thannie blithely. “Lives 
hunks! Do you know how they live—them pi 
Meri Vlad? It’s fierce, I can tell you. About ni 
sleep in a room, and they put the kids to bed first, 
when they’re sound asleep they wrap 7em in| 
things and cord ’em up round the stove. Then |} 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Here, So He Explained to Meri Viad and Som 


What More Did a Solitary Bachelor Want? 


e Polish Women, Was Room for a Bed and a Stove, a Chair, 


a Table and Shelves. 
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processes had hardly 
reached a stage of 
development that 
made it possible for 


these methods actu- 
ally to supplant the 
straw-paper process, 
which was furnish- 
ing the bulk of the 
nation’s output. In 
a few years, how- 
ever, ground-wood 
pulp became a com- 
mercial product, 
selling first at eight 
cents a pound, then 
five cents and even- 
tually one cent. It 
was the chief factor 
that caused a reduc- 
tion in the price of 
newspapers from 
fourteen cents in 
1870 to one cent in 
1910. 

The wood-pulp 
process for more 
than a generation 
has rendered futile 
all efforts to utilize 
pulp material from 
other sources. The 
chief problems and 
the principal ad- 
vances of recent 
times have been con- 
cerned with the 
chemistry and me- 
chanics of manufac- 
sure rather than 
with the discovery 
of a new basic ma- 
terial as a substitute 
forwood. The paper 
mills of a century 
ago turned out three 
or four different 
grades of paper; 
the modern estab- 
lishment produces 
250 different kinds 
of paper. The in- 
dustry represents 
an investment of 
about $750,000,000, 


SY OF THE INTERNATION 


ui the sixth : 
ne Chinese made a good quality of paper from the 


‘oping the art. The total production of paper in 
at the end of the seventeenth century had not 
, yearly total that would now be sufficient to 


hicommencement of the eighteenth century. The 
some people who inhabited the New World were 
learing the land for farms, establishing villages 
alng with the Indians that little of their energy 
‘tor the less strentious and more intellectual pur- 
4 of the books of the early American settlers had 
ria abroad. The first printing press was set up in 
lye, Massachusetts, in 1638, and other presses 
led soon after this in Philadelphia, New York 
oon. However, in the sixty-two years that fol- 
338-1700—the total output of all of the Amer- 
‘ing establishments amounted to less than 1000 
all pamphlets. 

per industry in this country had its beginning in 
v)n the first mill was started in Philadelphia. The 
'|: this business during the years that have suc- 
| 1s been a story of rag gathering and an energetic 
some new pulp material to supplant, first, rags, 


PER COMPA' 
Pulpwood Piled at a Hudson River Mill Not Far From New York City 


and later, wood. The prime material used in paper manu- 
facture in the United States for more than 130 years was 
rags. In 1800 our imports of rags totaled only a few thou- 
sand pounds, worth less than $10,000; in 1850 our rag 
imports amounted to 20,696,875 pounds, with a value of 
approximately $750,000. 

The growing scarcity of rags for pulp purposes encour- 
aged research in paper manufacture, with the result that 
both in this country and in Europe experiments with 
straw were sufficiently successful to cause the wide use of 
this material as a substitute for rags. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was the first paper to be printed on this new 
straw product, and the innovation was not altogether suc- 
cessful. Complaints from one section of the city indicated 
that a number of subscribers were not getting their copies 
regularly. An investigation disclosed that the goats had 
been attracted by the yellow color, and thinking it was 
straw ate the papers. As the story runs, the goat mortality 
in that section increased greatly, due to the bad quality of 
printers’ ink used in those days and the improper prepara- 
tion of the pulp. 

One large mill engaged in manufacturing straw paper 
reached an annual production of 2,600,000 pounds, or 
about 93,000 reams newspaper size. According to one 
report of this company, their year’s output of paper had a 
value of $450,000, and was made by using 600 tons of rags, 
3000 tons of straw, 500 tons of soda ash, 400 tons of bleach- 
ing powder and 2000 tons of coal. 

The aim of inventors for centuries, however, has been 
the manufacture of paper from wood. The Chinese used 
mulberry and other woods centuries ago, but the paper 
makers of Europe and America were not commercially 
successful in their efforts along this line until about 1870. 
As early as 1863 an edition of The Boston Journal was 
printed on paper made from basswood, but the wood-pulp 


andemploys 120,000 
people in the purely 
manufacturing end here in the United States. Experience 
has shown that spruce wood is the one variety of timber 
best adapted to paper manufacture. On an average four 
tons of coal, wood and chemicals come into a paper plant 
for every ton of finished material that is sent out. Each 
ton of paper that is made requires one ton of coal or its 
equivalent in oil. 

One big modern machine with three pockets will grind 
seven tons of wood in twenty-four hours. This operation 
requires approximately 500 horse power. About ninety- 
five per cent of the wood grinding that is now being done 
employs hydraulic power. The small trees that are used 
average about eight inches in diameter, and after the bark 
has been removed they are cut into four-foot lengths. 
Sometimes these lengths are again cut to two feet. Stones 
having aface diameter of twenty-seven inches are in com- 
mon use as a grinding surface. 

In the manufacture of what is called chemical pulp the 
logs are put into a chipper which cuts off pieces no larger 
than a person’s thumb. These chips go into a digester 
filled with a sulphur liquid, and are cooked under pressure, 
after which they are screened and washed. Out of a cord 
of wood there will come about 1000 pounds of sulphite, 
which pulp forms about twenty per cent of news print, 
ground-wood pulp constituting the remainder. In the 
mechanical production of pulp through grinding one cord 
of wood weighing from 2700 to 5000 pounds, according to 
its moisture content, will yield a total of about one ton of 
ground-wood pulp, or double what is derived in the 
chemical process. 

The news-print machine which produces the paper on 
which our dailies are printed is a wonderful device that 
accomplishes a seemingly miraculous feat. These ma- 
chines are about 250 feet long, the length of an average 
city block, and the conveyor running through them 
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travels at a speed of 750 feet a minute. Pulp containing a 
little more than ninety-nine per cent water goes in at one 
end of the machine and in twenty seconds comes out the 
other end in the form of air-dry paper. It is therefore 
evident that in one-third of a minute this mechanical 
wonder reduces the moisture content of the raw pulp 
about ninety-two per cent. 

All efforts to remove the surplus of water from wood 
pulp by using heavy hydraulic presses have failed to 
bring the desired result. In some cases pulp must be 
transferred from one mill to another and the company has 
tried to save in freight charges by first getting rid of some 
of the water. In such instances it has been found possible 
to get the pulp fifty-five per cent dry, but this still leaves 
a lot of water which can only be removed by evaporation. 
Engineers of the paper companies anticipate that by using 
rolls the raw pulp may be squeezed to a product that is 
seventy per cent dry. 

That the present time may well be termed a newspaper- 
and-magazine age is largely borne out by figures that were 
given me by R.S. Kellogg, an authority on the production 
of pulp and news print. Leaving all other means of pub- 
licity out of the question the average circulation of the 
daily newspapers in this country is now about 27,000,000 
copies, or one paper each day for every family in the 
United States. There are something like seventy news- 
papers with an average daily circulation of 100,000 copies 
or more each, and for the past year these papers have 
averaged about twenty-three pages each. When we add to 
this total the enormous quantity of paper consumed in 
publishing the big Sunday editions of the metropolitan 
dailies we find that the amount of paper so used becomes 
a figure of much importance. 

At the present time the production of news-print paper 
in the United States and Canada is a common industry 
with common markets. The total output of the two coun- 
tries last year was 2,183,000 tons, ninety per cent of which 
was the kind of paper used in the publication of the dailies. 
If we consider this output in the form of sheets it would 
belt the earth fifty miles wide or cover 10,000,000 acres of 
land. 

In the form of a standard seventy-three-inch roll the 
1919 production of news print in North America would 
unwind 13,000,000 miles, or extend one-seventh of the 
distance from the earth to the sun. 

The output of news print in the United States and Can- 
ada has increased about six per cent annually for the last 
fifteen years. However, since 1913 the principal increase 
in production has taken place in Canada, where the in- 
dustry has been encouraged by United States legislation 
which has opened our markets to the free importation of 
Canadian news print. 

The production of news print last year showed an in- 
crease of 185,000 tons over 1918. A careful survey of the 
situation shows that new machines which will come into 
operation in 1920 will turn out about 90,000 tons of paper. 
The greatest hope, however, lies in the completion of new 
plants which are now actually under way and which should 
come into production by 1922. If nothing untoward 
occurs to cancel any part of the plans now scheduled the 
news-print output two years hence will be increased not 
less than 1500 tons a day, which supply should take 
eare of all reasonable requirements. As the people of 
America constitute a great reading public, they are vitally 
interested in whatever affects the welfare of the publica- 
tions of our land. 

A large proportion of American mills have no wood 
reserve at all and are forced to depend on Canada for their 
supplies for pulp. It is for this reason that though a num- 
ber of new mills are being erected the greater part of this 
construction activity is taking place on Canadian soil. 
This situation has largely been created by the enactment 
of laws in Canada that prohibit the export of wood cut on 
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crown lands unless it is first manufactured into lumber or 
pulp. Because of the growing scarcity of spruce pulp 
wood in the United States our paper manufacturers for 
thirty years have leased crown lands in Canada, and up 
until 1910 cut and shipped what wood they needed to 


‘their mills. 


Soon after Quebec, the richest province in timber 
resources, had prohibited the export of unmanufactured 
wood in 1910 the United States passed its now famous 
Reciprocity Act. It has been plain that the Canadian law 
was enacted to favor her own paper manufacturers, and 
incidentally to force American concerns to build mills and 
manufacture paper in the Canadian provinces in which 
they owned leases. The result has worked out splendidly 
to the advantage of our friends across the line. In 1910 
Canada produced 161,400 tons of news print, and her 
exports to the United States totaled 25,000 tons. In 1919 
the Canadian production had risen to 808,000 tons, while 
the exports to the United States totaled something like 
720,000 tons. 

In the meantime the production of news print in the 
United States has remained practically stationary, and our 
reciprocity law has failed in its announced purpose of 
providing us with a cheap raw material. 

Prior to 1910 the average cost of prepared wood in 
Canada was about ten dollars a cord. A little later when 
the new laws had taken effect this cost increased to four- 
teen dollars a cord, and by the end of 1918 had reached the 
high price of twenty dollars. The crown lands in Canada 
are held under long-term leases. These leases sell from a 
few hundred dollars up to $6000 a square mile, or from 
fifty cents to. nearly ten dollars an acre. 

In the face of such an unusually low price for the stand- 
ing timber we might naturally expect that our paper- 
consuming industries would be able to get raw material 
from Canada at a fairly low price. If this were true there 
might be some excuse for sacrificing our own industry in 
order to benefit the whole people, but when we are giving 
a great deal and getting nothing in return some doubt 
must rise as to the wisdom of our present course. If we 
are to continue to depend for our wood supply on that 
small tonnage which our American companies can cut 
from their limited freehold lands in Canada we must be 
prepared to face high prices for paper until the situation 
changes. 

The largest paper-manufacturing company in this coun- 
try in.1915 had a pay roll of $3,800,000; in 1919 the pay 
roll of this concern for the same number of employees was 
$10,000,000. In addition to this the per-capita production 
dropped from eighty-two tons in 1915 to sixty-five tons in 
1919. As I have already stated, four tons of material must 
be brought to the paper mill for every ton of product that 
is finished and shipped out. The increase in transportation 
charges on coal, wood and chemicals has amounted to 
approximately forty-two per cent in five years. These 
additional freight costs have added something like three 
dollars a ton to the cost of paper. One large paper manu- 
facturer figures that the average cost of his clay, alum, 
coal, sulphur, felts, wires, rope and lime, used in producing 
a ton of paper, has risen 155 per cent in four years. This 
increase amounts to nearly six dollars a ton of paper. 

The present situation in the United States in regard to 
our vital lumber supplies demands a national forest policy 
that will insure a permanent supply of those materials so 
essential to our progress. Every citizen must agree that 
all land which is suited to the growing of timber and which 
has no more profitable use should be kept permanently 
producing wood. 

Our national foresters tell us that the total annual use 
of wood in the United States, together with the amount 
destroyed by fire, storms and insects, is from two to three 
times as great as the annual growth under the present 
conditions of neglect and insufficient protection. 
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About twenty per cent of the 2,000,000,000 acre 
area of the United States is better adapted to the gry, 
of timber than to the ordinary forms of agriculture, 
eral and state aid must be so exercised that the oy 
timberland will find it to their advantage to p 
land upon a permanent producing basis for spe 
wood crops, where the timber can be used while 
in small sizes. The production of large-size timbe 
long an undertaking and promises too low a rate of 
to attract private capital. Our state and national 
ments are practically the only ones that can af 
engage in such long-time undertakings. The im 
need in the matter of timber conservation is for a 
program of greatly increased forest-fire protect 
second need is for a much more general public acquis 
of cut-over lands. The first necessity is to prot 
we have; the second to provide for the future. 

Each individual who purchases a newspaper is 
a buyer of wood pulp, and should consider himse 
stant consumer of lumber. We have alread 
300,000,000 acres of our original forest area of app 
mately 850,000,000 acres. Of what we have lef} 
000,000 acres are partially cut and burned over, y) 
another 100,000,000 acres are so severely burned; 
cut that unless the standing timber is supplemenie( 
planting there will be no succeeding forest of cor 
value. , 

A nation without timber in plentiful supply we 
become a land of limited education, due to the h 
and scarcity of newspapers, periodicals and bod 
price of the daily one reads at his breakfast in the 


i 
is largely dependent on the policy we pursue in” 
our timber resources. Those of us who have consi: 
that the problems of wood and paper are not i 
may soon have to pay for such an error in judg q 
and every time we buy a paper or any product | 


container made of wood or pasteboard. The d 
resources might be small in the daily total, buti 
something more than a trifling item in the run 0 


Encouraging Home Ownershi; 


N MANY towns and cities living quarters 

leased at exorbitant rentals. Houses are being b 
sold at record prices and recalcitrant tenants ai 
handed short-term notices to vacate. Though my opi 
is only that of a single investigator, I am led to the de 
conclusion that the present high prices of staples 
subjected to further increases in the coming months} 
other words, the crest of the economic price cycle hi 
been reached and the problem of supplying a hom 
continue to be a matter of ever-increasing moment, 

The highest degree of unrest is among the nonowni 
homes. Thousands of employers are largely responsi) 
this situation. Hundreds of great industrial concems 
neglected the biggest opportunity afforded them to¢ 
stability and loyalty in their employees by failing t 
nish their workmen with a practical plan for ac! 
homes. The man of family who owns the roof ov! 
head is not only a better citizen, but is generally} 
ground for destructive, unsound propaganda. 

There are numerous experimental plans being trie 
in various parts of the country, having as an objel 
ownership of homes by employees. One such sche 
being developed in Cleveland. A number of prog? 
business men have formed a realty underwriting com) 
and have drawn up a plan whereby local industrie 
avail themselves of the service and arrange for thei! 
to acquire homes by a bonus plan. The scheme! 
devised that the workman participates in the plan) 
competitive basis in such a way that production, effi 
and initiative are all stimulated. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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THE POLICY OF 
Benerakl Cigar 5 ee 


ON 
Obcb’ Puynd 
CIGAR 


IGAR Smokers shculd know these facts. They 

throw important light upon the policy of the 
General Cigar Co., Inc. in manufacturing Robt. 
Burns cigars. 


(1) The Havana tobacco used in Robt. Burns sells 


in Cuba today for at least 50% more than pre- 
war prices. | 


(2) Sumatra leaf used for the wrapper of Robt. Burns, 
which formerly sold at around $2.00 a pound, 
now brings in the neighborhood of $4.00. 


(3) The Internal Revenue Tax on Robt. Burns 
Cigars has risen during the same period from 
$3.00 to $9.00 per thousand cigars. 


(4) Wages have increased from 70% to 100%. 


(5) Cigar boxes which formerly cost 6/2 cents now 
cost 14% cents. 


(6) Freight rates have increased from 35% to 50%. 
; e € 


In face of all these problems, the maintenance of Robt. Burns 
quality is recognized in tobacco circles as a remarkable 
achievement. 


Robt. Burns is given today the same full Havana filler— 
regardless of price—as that he had five years ago. The same 
grade of Sumatra wrapper is used. The cigar is fashioned 
with the same skilled workmanship. 


The price is higher—but only slightly so as compared to 
advanced cost of production. It is a fact that the manufac- 
turer's and the dealer’s profits on Robt. Burns are proportion- 
ately less than they were before the war. 


Throughout the years to come, friends of Robt. Burns may 
always count upon the absolute maintenance of his fine 
quality—full Havana filler, imported Sumatra wrapper and 
skilled hand workmanship. | 
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DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

The realty syndicate offers each company a large number 
of home sites on an attractive partial payment and build- 
ing financing plan. In turn the industrial or commercial 
concern allots these sites to those of its men who have 
earned them by competitive means. 

The general scheme is for the local corporation to offer 
each employee who has been in the company’s service for 
sixty days an optional right to subscribe for a lot on which 
the company has made an initial payment. After one 
year’s service this initial payment becomes an outright 
credit in the workman’s favor. There is another credit 
for two years’ service and a third credit for three years’ 
service. In addition, the men generally get monthly credits 
as follows: For the best mechanical suggestions; best 
health suggestions; best efficiency suggestions; best safety 
suggestions; and best advertising suggestions. Finally 
there are semiannual credits for attendance, credits for 
employees in each department that shows a certain in- 
creased percentage of production for a stated term and 
credits for men in any department that shows a certain 
percentage of shrinkage in waste and spoilage for a stated 
period. 

The arguments set forth to prove the desirability of such 


an own-your-home plan are based on the contention that. 


this scheme means more to the employees than if the 
money reward were paid as a cash bonus, because money 
spent is soon forgotten. The plan is more attractive, be- 
cause it will be a daily reminder to the man and his family 
of the company’s good will. The scheme promotes saving 
and encourages thrift, for though the concern is supplying 
valuable credits that help reduce the employee’s indebted- 
ness for his home, the man himself through his earnings 
must help to defray the cost of the house. Labor turnover 
is in this way materially reduced, for home owners do not 
move so frequently as renters. Every new man that must 
be trained represents a real loss to the company. 

In this important matter of encouraging workers to pur- 
chase homes a rather unique plan was recently initiated by 
one of the country’s largest insurance companies. The 
scheme now being put in force provides ten-year six per 
cent mortgage loans on desirable home properties through- 
out the United States. The loans are repayable in a 
hundred and twenty equal monthly installments. Life 
insurance to the amount of the loan is required as collateral 
security to protect the dependents against the burden of 
the debt and to protect the company as mortgagee. The 
monthly installment includes interest, life insurance pre- 
mium and a payment on account of principal. 

Death is the chief hazard to which purchasers of homes 
are subjected and is perhaps the main cause of foreclos- 
ures. With the plan here described the mortgage will have 
been paid and the home left free and clear at the end of ten 
years. If death intervenes during the payment period, 
the mortgage is paid immediately by the life insurance 
and the insurance money in excess of the debt is paid over 
to the beneficiary. It is much better to inherit a home to 
live in than a mortgage to struggle with. 

The benefits of such a scheme are numerous. An ordi- 
nary mortgage may fall;due or be called in at short notice. 
In times of financial stress money lenders often ask pay- 
ment in full at maturity or demand heavy payments on 
account. Frequently the borrower may not be able to re- 
place the mortgage, which may result in the loss of his 
property and savings. Or if other funds can be obtained 
at such a critical time the lenders will likely charge exorbi- 
tant commissions and high interest rates on the new loan. 

Furthermore, in the ordinary purchase of a home the 
necessary costs of examination of title, appraisal, survey, 
and so on, are a considerable item. Generally the borrower 
bears all such expenses, but in this plan the insurance 
company assumes the burden. The scheme also permits 
prepayments after the loan has been in force three years, 
so that the borrower may clear up his debt in less than the 
prescribed ten years if he so desires. 

One of the erying needs in the United States to-day is 
not only for more homes, but for a larger ownership of 
these homes by the great mass of citizens. There are 
many other practical home-owning schemes in operation 
besides those here touched upon, but my purpose has been 
to convey the thought of possibilities in a neglected prob- 
lem rather than to present a finished discussion of a de- 
tailed plan, which, after all, could never be designed to fit 
every case. Not every large employer has put forth a 
maximum effort to encourage permanence, thrift and con- 
tentment in workmen by aiding them to purchase their 
own homes. There could be no Bolshevik movement in 
this country if every householder in the United States 
owned the residence he lives in. This is a problem not 
only for insurance companies and real-estate organiza- 
tions, but for the leading citizens in every community in 


every state. 
‘Idle Days 


F ALL the gifts possessed by man the one most uncom- 
mon is the ability to see the obvious. The real causes 

of unrest in industry are few and plain. Hundreds of people 
use different words in describing the same sources of trouble 
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and thus create the false belief that our national labor prob- 
lem is a matter of mighty complexity. 

Few executives start with the idea that the factory 
worker in overalls is pretty much the same kind of a fellow 
as the man at the flat-top desk in the office. Hardly one 
manager in’ ten but seems to have forgotten the early 
days of his career when he himself was a worker for wages. 
It is really a shame that some of to-day’s powers that be 
haven’t a notebook handy to which they might refer and 
thus be reminded of the causes of their own heartaches in 
the days when Fortune’s smile was less warm. 

I know a man who has built a library adjoining the big 
industrial plant he owns and later when his men went on 
strike called them ungrateful because they demanded 
better working conditions and higher pay. I know another 
so-called captain of industry who established workman’s 
insurance and then couldn’t understand why the employ- 
ees of other companies were more interested in their work 
than were his own men. Hundreds of employers put in 
baths and playgrounds, but when their workmen come 
to them to discuss wages and hours they assume a hostile 
attitude and say: ‘‘ Look what I’ve done for you already.” 

No one can truthfully deny that industrial conditions 
in this country are rapidly improving. Yet in every 
community are employers who retain the strongest kind 
of patriarchal ideas. Dozens of such corporation officials 
dilate on the fact that men are not machines and then 
countenance a situation in their own plants that contains 
about as much justice and democracy as a penny does gold. 
The most aggravating kind of a hen is the one that cackles 
and lays no egg. Industrial conditions in the United 
States are not ideal and probably never will be, but it is 
ridiculous to assume that all of the fault rests either with 
the workman or with the employer. 

Recently I became much interested in the question of 
labor turnover in American shops. One interesting prob- 
lem closely related to turnover is absenteeism. After 
collecting all the material I could get together on the sub- 
ject I found that the investigations which had been made 
led to certain definite conclusions. Women lose slightly 
more time from their work than do men, which is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that the female worker is more suscepti- 
ble to illness and has more home ties. People who work at 
night lose more time than do those who work during the 
daylight hours. Loss of time is greater during the winter 
months than it is in the summer season. Climate has con- 
siderable to do with absenteeism, as is proved by the fact 
that workmen get in more hours on the Pacific Coast than 
they do in New England, where the weather is a bit more 
rigorous. 

The loss that the nation suffers through absenteeism 
cannot be calculated with perfect accuracy. However, a 
sufficient number of investigations have been made in this 
country and abroad to enable one to make a fair estimate. 
If we assume that the possible number of days that may be 
worked each year are 300 and that the average amount of 
absenteeism is seven per cent it is then evident that the 
loss per person per year is twenty-one days. If we con- 
tinue the calculation on the basis of 30,000,000 workers at 
an average wage of four dollars a day we find that the total 
yearly loss in wages amounts to $2,520,000,000. 

The country’s loss through absenteeism, however, is 
more than a matter of dollars and cents. Idleness is not 
only one of the direct causes of labor turnover, but it is a 
demoralizing influence that tends to decrease the efficiency 
of the worker. Steady employment is something of an 
acquired habit, and the workman who loses the habit of 
strict application to his job soon finds himself on the way 
to becoming a member of that nomadic class of employees 
who are always seeking new fields of endeavor. 

It is of course a fact accepted by all modern managers 
that vacations of moderate extent are necessary and do not 
decrease the net productivity of the worker. The only kind 
of absenteeism that is here referred to is that unnecessary 
idleness that is not foretold and that leaves equipment and 
machinery unmanned. In such cases the company has to 
bear an overhead expense with no return whatever. Ifa 
less competent workman takes the place of the absent 
employee, the result is a reduced output. When absentee- 
ism in any plant becomes a matter of moment the company 
then finds it necessary to employ a considerable clerical 
force to record and handle the absences. If men work in 
groups the absence of one individual will often decrease the 
efficiency of all those who stay on the job. 

Our leading authorities say that sickness accounts for 
about fifty per cent of all the absences that occur in Amer- 
ican industrial plants. This means that the average Amer- 
ican workman loses a little more than ten days each year 
because of illness. Better attention to lighting, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, home surroundings and general welfare 
will materially reduce this kind of absenteeism if earnestly 
undertaken and effectively carried out. Insurance records 
show that no less than seventy-five per cent of all accidents 
of an industrial nature can be prevented if the proper pre- 
cautions are taken. Something like six per cent of all ab- 
senteeism is recorded as due to industrial mishaps. 

The greatest opportunity to-day in the matter of reduc- 
ing idleness, however, lies along other lines than those of 


_such a system of imposing penalties for lost time) 


Aprit | 


welfare and safety. The investigations indicate ; 
senteeism is often encouraged by long hours. ] 
employed on an eight-hour basis and still wor 
the physiological effect is just the same as it wo 


is paid for overtime does not change the situati 
As to the matter of wages, one investigator maint 
if wages increase faster than the standard of living 
is fostered. : 

Some of the methods proposed for the abolitig 
senteeism are both interesting and practical. }) 
breeds absence from work, and it is suggested ¢ 
factor can be eliminated through making all; 
pleasant as possible and through encouraging the 
impulse in the worker. Recently I read of severalj 
where employees had been in the service of cert 
panies for from ten to twenty years and had ne 
their employers face to face. It is not to be won 
that in such companies there are inefficiencies due 
of interest and understanding. 

It is generally understood that the first thing 
commencing an attack on absenteeism is to est; 
employment department, whose duty it will be to 
the causes that increase idleness among the men 
care must be exercised in the investigation of ; 
The best way to avoid exciting suspicion and ro 
tagonism is to have all visits to absentees made] 
a doctor or a nurse. The scheme works better if ij 
on the assumption that the worker is ill. 

In the old days managers sought to prevent abs 
tardiness through the imposition of fines. Mode) 
rations have wholly abandoned this plan, having {i 


caused bitterness and acted to destroy company; 
A better method is to reduce tardiness and absent 
paying a bonus for good attendance. Some a 
pay from fifteen to fifty cents a day to all emplo 
have had a perfect attendance record over a 
period of time. In all of such plans it has been ff 
to establish as short a period as possible for bi 
record of attendance. The reason for this is thata’ 
who loses his chance for a bonus early in the p 
generally lack interest in keeping up a good reco) 
rest of the interval over which the bonus is calei 
One company employing such a system has in: 
an additional bonus which is paid as a reward t 
ployee who stays with the company for one year. ' 
idea of this payment is aimed at a reduction of 
turnover. A number of concerns have found it p 
better their records of attendance by having co 
tween different departments in the company, 
being a bonus for the winning group of workers, 
It is wrong to assume, however, that all of ow 
can be cured through the payment of money. — 
can only be induced to work steadily, efficiently 
interest when there is confidence and coéperatio) 
the men and the management of any compar 
years ago F, W. Taylor, known as the father o 
management, startled the country with new idet! 
ing the handling of men and the efficiency of the 
worker. H. L. Gantt became associated with Mr.] 
after the latter’s death continued in his work as 
leading disciples of this new gospel of industria 
ment. Only afew months ago Mr. Gantt passed' 
mantle of leadership in the art of management: 
have fallen on the shoulders of F. J. Miller. 
The other day I sought out Mr. Miller and h 
chat with him concerning his principles of mi 
and his views on our present problems of employ 
believes that a company can only attain to ala 
through eliminating the tight spots in our factor 
are the spots through which it is difficult to ge’ 
so as to keep up with the rest of the plant. They 
as often as otherwise by the necessity for wor 
time on those jobs. It often occurs that two or! 
must be devoted to the preliminary work of g' 
trol of things in any plant where it is propose 
about conditions that are ideal, or as nearly ide 
tice permits. 
Like most students of scientific managel! 
Miller believes in the use of charts. In this way! 
ble to show the capacity of every machine in t) 
One chart will show when each operation up() 
parts should be completed and the daily report 
how nearly this time has been met. These reco 
plant are generally placed in the hands of a ce! 
ning department, which bureau pretty much cf 
factory operations. All foremen are thus relie! 
work of planning, which usually they are poorly 
This also does away with that method of facto! 
ment which might be called the system of brow 
foremen, which tends to disturb the smooth )® 

any plant. System of this kind renders it poss’ 
factory executives to devote all of their time tc! 
executive work; attending to emergencies, ty 
provements, and so on, with time enough for q 
with no hours demanded of them for discipli! 
(Concluded on Page 136) 2 
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She Seventh Sense 


OU use it—in the matter of 

extending credit, for example. 
What else is business credit but 
faith? Faith built upon experience 
—a sort of seventh sense, which is 
instantly conscious of the superior 
appearance, strength and texture of 
fine paper. 


Such a paper is Systems Bond. 
Crinkle it up. Snap it. It sounds 
good. Its quality is apparent even 
to those who seldom use bond 
paper. Your letters written on 


Systems Bond will always score pm, 


Systems Bond is carefully and well 
made. Its flexible, fibrous character 
is due to its rag-content and loft- 
dried seasoning. And this character 
it keeps. It is always uniform in 
quality. And it sells at a business 
man’s price. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers 
—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and in- 
cluding the well-known Pilgrim, 


one point—the first —with your eat Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest 
correspondent. marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTE 


“The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price’ 
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hotels in Palm Beach one sees mainly millionaires, 

society queens and noted actresses. This is to inform 
you that the average visitor really sees the sort he has been 
familiar with all his life: substantial people, most of them 
elderly, who can afford the prices charged at the big hotels, 
which are not excessive, considering the excellent service. 
Some of the guests pay eleven dollars a day, American 
plan; others pay the mysterious figures so often quoted in 
advertising, ‘‘and upward.” 

The famous hotels at Palm Beach are operated by the 
railroad company to attract winter travel; you may there- 
fore depend upon it that they are well managed, and that 
the prices are not beyond reason, considering that nearly 
everything in the way of supplies, 
except oranges and fish, is shipped 
in from the North. 

The millionaires, actresses and 
society queens may have once been 
on display at these hotels, but they 
are not much in evidence now; 
they have largely retired to the 
palaces called cottages, and to the 
clubs; and the hotel guests see 
others about like themselves. Oc- 
casionally a noted man or woman 
strolls through the lobbies, but few 
were pointed out to me. 

The real American people are 
represented at Palm Beach, and it 
is a fine and wholesome crowd. 
The hotels and grounds are all 
rumor has represented, but the 
princesses and heroes are absent. 
Anyone reasonably well behaved 
may go there and find welcome. 
And he will be proud of the orderly, 
well-dressed people who make up 
the other guests, and come away 
encouraged in the belief that it is 
a fine thing to be an American; so 
many of them are able to prosper. 


[rotate is a very general impression that at the great 


Millions of Lincolns 


HE most impressive scene in 
the play of Abraham Lincoln, 

in the opinion of Franklin K. Lane, 
is that in which Lincoln stands si- 
lent before the mantel, looking at 
a map of the United States. What 
did that map mean to him? In 
the answer to this question Mr. 
Lane finds the message of the play. 

The answer, as Mr. Lane reads 
it, is that a boy who is a rail split- 
ter can rise to the presidency of 
the United States by character and 
conscience and a clear head and 
faithfulness. 

The answer applies also to many 
honorable and profitable positions 
far below the presidency. A few 
very noted and rich men do not 
make up our representative Amer- 
icans; there are millions occupying 
modest and desirable positions won 
as creditably as Lincoln won his 
way. The map of America may be 
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a pleasant study to the humblest of us. All who have 
reasonable gratitude will certainly appreciate it. And 
while at Palm Beach I often thought of the millions of 
good men quietly at home keeping the various wheels 
going round. In this America of ours, capable and worthy 
men are very numerous and widely distributed; they are 
not all in Washington, New York, Palm Beach, Chicago 
or any other one place. 

Palm Beach has been frequently described by the hu- 
morists and society reporters, but they exaggerate as do 


A Corner of the Everglades Club 


writers about politics. I talked with a good m 
at the big hotels, and we agreed that though P) 
is an attractive place readers of newspapers { 
zines have a wrong impression of it. 

In attempting to describe the real Palm F 
necessary for a plain reporter to explain in the 
that Florida is nearly 600 miles long, north and| 
its upper end is Jacksonville, where most visitor 
state, and find a modern, bustling city of 80,| 
greedy people. There the visitors are distribu) 
various Florida resorts, which are almost as nu} 
Florida towns. 

Extending south from the upper end of the |} 
inland waterway hundreds of miles long, always 
the Atlantic Ocean, and 
far from it. Sometimes} 
the Halifax River, som 
Indian River; sometiz 
comes only a lagoon; s¢! 
is called Lake Worth. 


At the Big He 


ALM BEACH is 
this long strip, 3231 
of Jacksonville, and fa 
Atlantic Ocean and Li 
I have usually found m 
advertised sights dis 
but the tropical gard 
Palm Beach is locate 
to the expectations of 
tors. The distinguishii 
are the two big hotels. 
to be the largest wood 
in the world, having bet 
five times to meet the re 
of the constantly incre; 
ber of visitors from Ja 
to the middle of Marel/ 
season actually lasts ij 
two weeks—from Febiil] 
teenth to the first of Mi: 
the great hotels are eri( 
every day hundreds of? 
turned away from neces’ 
I was there, early in Fel 
hotel was entertainin;!! 
guests, little more than! 
pacity. The season isi 
tended, but this appli, 
the cottages than to the 
This hotel faces on L® 
Back of it a few hundr 
another, which fronts | 
lantic Ocean. The tw/@ 
nected by broad walks. 
railway over which cars! 
by mules. But the usu 
getting about are wic’! 
accommodating two, 
pushed by colored mer 
cycles. 
Scattered over the gi! 
numerous cottages, sol 
costing millions. Ima© 
add thousands of peoy 
about or riding in wit?! 
(Continued on Pa’ 
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AVEN’T you noticed 
how the Hupmobile 
is included in practically 
all the calculations of the 
family which owns one? 


It is almost as though it 
were regarded as one of the 
family circle. It 1s endowed 
with something very like a 
personality. 


This is so, no doubt, because 
the Hupmobile possesses 
those satisfying qualities 
which, in a human being, 
would be: everlasting good 
humor and willingness to 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
and always remember the tropical growth, the sunshine 
and warmth in January and February and the town of 
West Palm Beach across Lake Worth, and you have the 
real physical Palm Beach. 

When you pay two dollars an hour for a wicker chair and 
ride about, always in sight and dominating the scene are 
the two big hotels, painted yellow, with green shutters at 
the windows, and mansard roofs. The walk to the bathing 
beach is lined with tall and stately Australian pines. 

On the way you pass the golf grounds, located between 
the two hotels, and read a warning to look out for flying 
balls. I went to the hotel beach several times, but never 
saw many bathers. At no time did I see any extravagant 
costumes, Palm Beach suits, what country dressmakers 
call Southern wear, any great gayety or any rudeness. The 
guests are very generally quiet and genteel, modestly and 
becomingly attired; this is impressed on every visitor. * 

When one reads of Palm Beach he naturally thinks of a 
great beach where all visitors go in. The bathing beaches 
are really scattered for miles along the Atlantic Ocean, 
and not all or most visitors take advantage of the surf 
bathing; it is actually a little chilly for surf bathing at all 
the Florida resorts in winter. 

I was accompanied in my ride by an old habitué of the 
place, who knows as much gossip as any of them, but the 
negro chair pushers know the Palm Beach story about as 
well as the best-posted whites. My guide pointed out one 
cottage which cost $1,000,000, and said another was being 
built at a cost of twice that sum. Another is said to have 
four master’s bedrooms and sixteen rooms for servants. 
Many others are large and beautiful. 

My guide was willing to be entertaining, but did not 
mention much that was startling; I have heard as exciting 
recitals in country towns. The worst story I referred to a 
man I believed to be a better authority, and he said it was 
not true. There is a story often told of a noted woman 
who, at four o’clock in the morning, after one of the grand 
balls, plunged into the surf in her evening costume, but it 
seemed rather more foolish than devilish to me. I took 
more interest in the story of one nervous old fellow who 
is said to rent three bedrooms in the hotel. If he is unable 
to sleep in one bed he goes to another that is cool and fresh; 
and possibly by morning is able to get a little sleep. 

There are gorgeous shops on the grounds and in the 
hotels which never seem to do much business, but I was 
told that in one of them a man spent $40,000 for jewelry in 
one day. I deny none of the statements made to me, but I 
heard several I would not, as a matter of ordinary pre- 
caution, bet on. 

Another man, I was told, made money rapidly until he 
reached a fortune of $50,000,000. Then the common people 
bored him atrociously; so he built a club of his own, where 
he has a tea room, restaurant and dancing floor for the 
accommodation of himself and a few friends. The place is 
always shown—a one-story affair, rather pretty and un- 
usual. The owner was also pointed out. My guide ad- 
mitted he was a modest fellow, and I can attest, much as I 
dislike the idle rich, that he is good-looking. 


The Club of the Modest Rich 


HE most unusual of the sights is possibly the club where 

the millionaires live. It fronts on the bay at a place 
where Venice is suggested and probably ranks very high with 
the best clubsin existence. It has600 members, witha wait- 
ing list of 200. In the vicinity of the club are several large 
buildings where most of the members have living rooms. 

Because of my guide I was able to enter the club, passing 
a colored man at the door who wore a huge yellow sash 
round his waist, like the officer of the day at a country 
celebration. 

There are thirty or forty rooms, including the restau- 
rant, in the main building, which is of an old style of 
architecture, though completed only a few months ago. 

I visited the apartments of one of the best-known mem- 
bers and found everything extremely simple. There were 
rag carpets on the floors, and his sleeping room was in 
imitation of the old cells said to have been occupied by 
monks many centuries ago. I saw very few of the mem- 
bers; possibly a dozen quiet men not differing greatly from 
those I had been seeing round the hotel. So far as I 
observed the rich at Palm Beach are not the rude and 
noisy lot popularly represented. 

I had the honor of being entertained at luncheon at the 
club; men entertain casual acquaintances at clubs, as 
women entertain similar acquaintances at teas, and thus 
do not necessarily vouch for them. Among other things we 
had goose livers. I have forgotten the bill-of-fare name, 
but as I do not believe in using foreign words in plain 
American writing it is no great matter. I have ardently 
longed for goose livers, because of their good reputation, 
and my fellow proletarians may be interested in knowing 
I did not care for them. Having tasted goose livers I 
candidly confess I like ham and eggs, on which our poor 
are largely fed, better. 

My host had a good deal to do with the management of 
the club, and I was interested in his statement that the 
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war has made rich men easier to manage and poor men 
more difficult. He also said that many of the imitations of 
foreign foods produced in this country are now better than 
the original, specifying several California brands. 

During a wicker-chair ride a little frame building is 
pointed out on the beach. It is the place where the colored 
help at the hotels put on suits before going in bathing. 
There is a good deal of resentment because the colored 
people bathe in the ocean. Public meetings have been held 
to protest. A noted man was named who presided at one 
of these meetings, but I do not know how the agitation 
came out. Asked if the white help at the hotels also 
objected to the colored people bathing in the Atlantic, my 
guide said they did. 

Every little while during the ride I encountered a photog- 
rapher, who offered to take my picture. Down in front of 
the hotel is a gallery where a large variety of excellent 
pictures are offered for sale. Adjoining is a drug store 
where one may purchase tooth paste, pills and such per- 
sonal supplies. If there is a grocery store on what is 
popularly called the “‘island,’’ I did not happen to see it. 
There is a codperative store where the winter visitors buy 
supplies, but this is in an out-of-the-way place, and visitors 
do not usually note it. There is also said to be a church, 
but it does not loom so large as do the hotels. Palm Beach 
is a resort; evidences of trade do not appear. 


Entertaining the Wicker:Chair Tourist 


N CASE you decide to cross the lake to West Palm Beach 

you are pushed over a bridge also used by railroad trains 
and automobiles. In it is a draw to let boats pass through. 
On the way you observe there are not so many private 
yachts in Lake Worth as you had imagined there would be. 
In this lake you are apt to see great schools of the fish 
known as mullet; I saw millions of them both in the day- 
time and at night. At night every fish jumping out of the 
water was followed by a phosphorescent light; easily one of 
the greatest sights I have ever seen, as there were millions 
of mullet and all of them seemed to be jumping. There is 
also a ferry across the lake; a rather pleasant ride, and the 
fare is five cents. 

In West Palm Beach you may hear an amateur band 
play in a little park in which there are many palms. Here 
you find visitors sitting about who gossip a little about the 
guests of the big hotels across the lake. These visitors are 
plain people who do not care for show or society; who do 
not, in short, care to dress for dinner. A good steady, 
sturdy lot, a majority of the men chew tobacco instead of 
consuming it in cigarettes and many of them have children 
who will visit the hotels at some time in the future. 

If you care to be pushed about the streets of West Palm 
Beach you find the ordinary small town, with courthouse, 
city hall, banks, stores, ice-cream parlors, garages, and a 
number of modest hotels and boarding houses. Most of 
the inhabitants are Yankees; you almost never see a 
Southerner, which is also true of Florida in general. These 
West Palm Beach people will tell you that they have a 
lively town three months of the year, and just exist for 
nine months. The Palm Beach Post of January 29, 1919, 
printed this statement: 


If the Yankees didn’t come down here and spend their 
money with us we'd have to starve to death or get out. 


I was in the town when the statement was printed and 
heard no one complain because of it. 

Possibly you will go to the city hall and attend a session 
of the police court, as I did and as a good many visitors 
from the big hotels do. The judge is a smart fellow named 
Joe Earman, who also edits the Palm Beach morning 
paper. He is said to be political manager of the present 
governor, and is endeavoring to make him United States 
senator. Joe Earman is very bright, and his court is as 
good as a show. The morning I was there it was said 
seven of the spectators were millionaires. It is further 
said—in this free country anything may be said—that 
Joe Earman has 278 subscribers who are millionaires. Joe 
leaves his forms on the press every morning until eleven- 
thirty to accommodate those who call for extra copies. 

I heard that one of Joe Earman’s millionaire friends sent 
him $10,000 and asked that the mosquitoes round Palm 
Beach be exterminated, as they disturbed the rich man’s 
comfort; whereupon Joe returned the money, with an 
accompanying note which read: 

“You didn’t send enough. I couldn’t get the mosqui- 
toes out of my own office with $10,000.” 

Possibly this is only another of the merry jests for which 
we Americans are famous; in winter, at least, visitors to 
Florida are not bothered with mosquitoes. 

The morning I was in Joe Earman’s police court one of 
the defendants was a cross-eyed negro called Jeff, arrested 
for being drunk. The judge asked him where he got his 
liquor. 

Florida is a prohibition state, and much to my surprise 
Jeff’s reply was: “‘You can get it from pretty much any- 
body in my part of town.” 

The judge then asked where he got his first drink and 
lost recollection. Jeff said he got it from ‘‘Miss Annie,” 


_the town was as lively as ever. 
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Being asked if he knew Miss Annie the chief 9 
nodded his head wearily; Miss Annie seemed to he 
and well-known offender. 

“You look like a good nigger to me, Jeff,” 
said, ‘“‘but I must do something to impress on y 
that we can’t stand a cross-eyed nigger drunk 
Beach. A cross-eyed nigger full of bootleg whisky 
to shoot anywhere. I fine you five dollars.” 

I heard of some dullness in Palm Beach, and f 
predictions that the town would be as lively a 
soon as visitors discovered where liquor coule 
Jefi’s testimony seems to indicate that soon afte 


By the time the wicker-chair tourist returns t 
the orchestra may be playing its afternoon cone 
veranda, and he may listen to that for an hour: 
It is said out in the world of exaggeration that t 
tra has seventy players. I counted them seve 
and made the number twenty-eight; quite enou 
a very enjoyable performance. One afternoon 
people were listening to the music, but if a gu 
hotel misses a meal or a concert it is his own look 
is no reduction in his bill. , 

When the regular orchestra players pack up ; 
a jazz band plays in the tea garden near by, and 
remain in your chair and see another very unu 
Presently the electric lights are turned on, an 
reminded it is time to dress for dinner. Wher 
proceed to your room and wrestle with your 4 
Then down the elevator at six-thirty, and the he 
greets you and turns you over to one of his 
assistants. You watch the crowd come and got 
ing room for a time, and then stroll out into the gr 
rooms, and into the society for which the place i 

There is a newspaper cartoonist whose pi 
married men I regard as masterly; I believe the 
be collected and deposited in some museum f 
reference, as true types of our time. He usually: 
married men at evening affairs, in dress suits, ori 
rooms engaged in putting their society clothe 
much difficulty. In his pictures also appear wiv 
plete control of the situation. The faces of the 
made with a few strokes, show very plainly th 
wish to attend the function their wives have dee 

The married men are usually represented as a 
and a little old. The best men we have, these fe 
they are not good-looking. And this is also true toll 
American married men may have good hearts, 
we have, but we are not good-looking. 


| 
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Full:-Dress After:Dinner Boredo: 
‘ 


T PALM BEACH every evening I thought 6 
toonist’s pictures of married men. Here the 
their glory, wearing dress suits and led round byt 
Everywhere after ten o’clock I heard these 
creatures, gorgeously attired, saying to th 
“Come on!”’ 
And the wives, true to form replied: ‘‘ Wait< 
And their ‘‘minute” was half an hour or 
wives wanted to make a few more observatio 
home to tell round when talking of their trip. 
a sight very much worth while I do not criticize 
for tarrying long to look at it. 
My cartoonist’s married men represent true 
Of all the men I saw in the great assembly ro 
room at the hotel in the evening, not half a a 
willing; the hundreds of others had been dra 
stairs by their wives, as the cartoonist repr 
wanted to go to their rooms and smoke, play ¢ 
the papers from home. 
When you visit the dry-goods stores you 
rushing about looking at clothes. At Palm 
have on what they have selected. The exhibi 
goods is to be seen in the great hotels after 
eight to eleven—about the usual hours of sh 
where. It is during these hours the orchestra pl 
dancing occurs. Then the men appear who 
coaxed to put on dinner suits, and are unmistaké ! 
Then is when the women sit round or move abe 
each other in;) and our American women are 
so smart as when they are taking each othe 
woman is a walking encyclopedia, a profes 
clothes; she is as clever about a dress as a mi 
dollar, and learns the lesson as naturally. _ 
I met one bored husband at Palm Beach ¥ 
me: “I selected my wife from a farm, hoping 
never learn the dry-goods habit. Do you see thi 
creature over there with the tall palm as a 
I looked that way and saw the best-d 
the great room. The lady was a little elderly, 
but she was correct in every detail, and knew 
knew that those about her recognized that she 
in every detail, considering her age. I signifi 

the lady out. 
“Well,” the husband said, puffing at his cig 
the farmer’s daughter thirty years after.” 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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ADOLPH ZUROR PRESENTS 


AND 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
Directed by John S. Robertson Scenario by Clara S. Beranger 


It is a Paramount 
Picture, of course. 


HE greatest show news of the season is that 

you can now see “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 

as a Paramount Artcraft picture, with John 
Barrymore as the star. This is the play which Richard 
Mansfield immortalized. The most sinister and striking 
plot that Robert Louis Stevenson ever devised. 

The scenes of the upper-world and under-world in London 
half a century ago are the last word in historic realism. 

John Barrymore’s dual genius lights up the whole photoplay 
with great flashes of dramatic power, outdoing in intensity the 
ordinary drama as a searchlight does a candle. 

A great plot—a great play—a great show—put on as only 
Paramount knows how. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

One night at a ball there were twenty-eight men in the 
orchestra. At no time while I looked on, seated between 
two wallflowers and enjoying their talk, did the number 
of dancers exceed twenty-four. But there were hundreds 
of wallflowers present, whispering remarks to each other. 

It is the wallflowers who run Palm Beach. It isa woman’s 
resort. Men accompany them for one reason and another, 
but it is the women who really appreciate the place. 

A man may dress up at small expense. A dress suit to 
attend the parties given in his honor when he marries, and 
he is fixed for life by occasionally employing a tailor to 
make a few alterations here and there as he grows stouter 
or thinner. It is true an attempt has been made by haber- 
dashers to excite the men about later fashions, and in this 
the haberdashers have the active assistance of certain 
magazines, but the fact remains that in America there is 
little inquiry as to the age of a man’s dress suit. 

But women must consider the clothes problem every 
spring and fall from youth to old age. They must consider 
what becomes a stout figure, a slender figure, a short figure, 
a tall figure; and to this question they give the time and 
shrewdness men devote to finance and democracy. It is 
to Palm Beach the women take their clothes, their vast 
knowledge of propriety, and their well-trained husbands. 

I saw the great show of dry goods in the corridors and 
ballroom several evenings and heard the comments of 
ladies whose acquaintance I formed. Their observations 
confirmed my own, and if I could reproduce for the Amer- 
ican public what they said it would have an accurate pic- 
ture of the real Palm Beach. 

There is no style of woman’s figure that may not be seen, 
the elderly and stout largely predominating. How many 
young women did I see with willowy, perfect figures, and 
draped in dry goods in the best taste? Perhaps a dozen 
during my stay; and the women I knew disputed this esti- 
mate, considerably reducing the figures. Of course there 
are great balls, including that one on Washington’s Birth- 
day, which the society reporters say grandly is the world’s 
greatest social event. But the ordinary visitor will not 
see it; what he will see is about what I saw. Returning 
travelers tell marvelous tales to impress those remaining 
at home, but however far a candid man wanders, the really 
marvelous thing he notes is the wide distribution of the 
usual and commonplace. 


Simplicity is the Keynote 


Shige women I saw were of an excellent type, and particu- 
larly well behaved. And as much may be said of the 
men. I saw hundreds of elderly women of the sort who have 
made their sex loved round the world; the wives of our best 
elderly men, mothers of our best young men and women. 

What one sees at Palm Beach is actually a fine sight: 
Americans so well behaved that you admire them. Occa- 
sionally there is a false note, but the dominating type is 
always the creditable average. 

One day I was told that by standing in a certain place 
half an hour I might see a count go by. I said I would 
rather see an American Esq. or Hon. who began in a 
humble capacity and worked his way up. There are 
hundreds of such men at Palm Beach, and I enjoyed look- 
ing at them. The American boast I like best is that any 
young fellow of fair intelligence and good intentions may 
find his way near enough to the top to be conspicuous and 
honored. I know of no handicap except shiftlessness. 

I thought the women looked best in the morning, when 
dressed simply. I am an old-fashioned man who believes 
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that the more elaborately women dress the worse they 
look. I once saw a Russian ballet, a really gorgeous affair, 
said to have been organized for the entertainment of the 
Czar and members of his court. There was one chorus com- 
posed of young girls dressed as simply as country children, 
representing spring. There were other choruses, the 
women in them enveloped in gorgeous spangles and colors, 
but they did not look so well as did the girls dressed simply 
and in the fashion we are all accustomed to. 

It is probable that any ordinary winter night one may 
walk through the lower rooms of a New York hotel and see 
more smart dressing than may be seen in the big hotels at 
Palm Beach. But those in the Palm Beach crowd looked 
better to me; they were nearer representative Americans. 
The proportion of chappies is larger in New York; the 
proportion of solid business men larger in Palm Beach. 

A large part of a woman’s enjoyment of society is com- 
menting on the clothes of other women. As I sat in the 
ballroom I heard two lady wallflowers commenting on a 
certain costume they had observed. I asked them to de- 
scribe it, which they did, and I put down the details care- 
fully, as follows: 

A black Chantilly-lace dress, made very full over white 
satin, and with a long train. 

This dress, my companions agreed, had been out of 
style thirty years. 

The lady who wore the old-fashioned costume was 
pointed out to me and met with my hearty approval; a 
motherly woman who had come to Florida with a good 
husband to enjoy a few weeks of rest and sunshine and who 
was attracted from her room by the dancing, the music and 
the crowds. Others much like her were present and re- 
ceived as much attention from the numerous hotel servants 
as anyone. 

One woman whose comments interested me had come to 
Palm Beach that day on an auto bus from Miami. She 
said one man at the dance—not taking part but looking 
on—had driven the bus. This woman, expecting to see a 
hero or a millionaire, saw a bus driver and was disap- 
pointed. 

One of the lady critics I am quoting noted a sign in the 
hotel which read: ‘‘These rooms are intended for guests 
only,’”’ and said the people of West Palm Beach couldn’t 
be kept out with a sign. 

One afternoon I heard a woman say, after a glance 
round the crowded porches: “I have never seen a worse- 
bored lot of people.” 

I believe the people did look bored. I never expect 
miracles and was well satisfied with Palm Beach, but so 
many expect wonderful things to happen and, failing to 
find them in the most wonderful places we have, yawn 
a while and then go to sleep in their chairs. 

I did not see any maids or valets at Palm Beach. Women 
like maids, but men do not greatly care for personal serv- 
ants; they are afraid other men will call them “Sister”’ 
if they have a valet, so they manage to dress alone with 
the assistance of their wives. 

A man said to be an expert told me only every fourth or 
fifth rich man who goes there has a valet, and personally 
I believe these figures are high. The same authority says 
every other rich woman has a maid. These figures I also 
believe to be exaggerated as much as the number of colored 
waiters employed at the hotel. A New York society paper 
says it is 600; Joe McLane, head waiter, says it is 360. I 
heard one of the officials say some of the printed stories 
about the size of the hotel were so big as to be ridiculous. 
Still, its real story, it seems to me, is big enough to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic reporter. 


One of the Verandas at a Palm Beach Hotet 
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I heard a good deal of the North Wing of theh 
of a rich colony occupying it from season to seas 
North Wing is newer than the other portion of 
and more modern in equipment. But I wasn’t 0 
and cannot attest as to its magnificence. The 
occupied had old-fashioned furniture and bath 
and the usual hotel rules were posted on the door 
ing me from doing washing in my room, warni 
deposit my valuables in a safe provided in the o 
my bill weekly, and so on. In my portion of the 
elevators were slow, and this was a favorite joke aj 
guests. In some of the Western towns prosper¢ 
and cattle men have erected hotels more modern 
respects, but when it comes to management, Pal 
ranks with the best the Swiss, the French, the Ita 
the New Yorkers can do. 


The Unchanging Servant Personne 


HOSE clever women who enrich our literature 

ing personals in the newspapers are well repre 
this great resort. It is part of the gossip of Palm B 
a rich woman gave a society reporter a house for 
newspaper notoriety. In the town where I Ih 
West the local paper exploits everybody, as it 
found the poor like it even better than the well-t 
an offset to the statement that a rich woman gaye 
reporter a house I offer this incident, and know! 

A servant girl in my town concluded to ch 
position. Calling the society reporter of the lo 
by telephone she said: *‘‘ This is Lena White, who 
working for Mrs Abell. You know me; I have 
you lots of times. I have accepted a position 
Howard’s, across the street, and would like t 
mentioned in the personals.” 

And the item was accordingly printed in a da 
with a circulation exceeding 7000, in a town whi 
18,000 population, but which the late census r 
12,000, much to the disgust of its worthy citizen 

This fall a man was traveling to Florida in an 
bile. In the pine woods of Georgia he came upon: 
train of ten coaches sidetracked and waiting fo 
going in an opposite direction to pass. All the coa 
filled with negro men. It was an unusual sight 
traveler wondered who the negro men could be 
they were in that lonely place. 

It was Joe McLane’s special train en route toF 
the opening of the Palm Beach season, and all th 
gers were waiters. And this isn’t all the story 
ocean at the same time was a ship called the ! 
headed for Florida, and all the passengers were} 
ployees of the hotel—clerks, cooks, housekeepers, 

Joe McLane is one of the characters of Palm Bi 
twenty-one years he has had charge of the dini 
There are nineteen assistant head waiters under 
in summer these men are head waiters in hoti 
North, East and West. The waiters are collecte 
and his assistants from nearly everywhere; ma 
a big hotel at Saratoga, New York. | 

Joe McLane found a dozen of the present wail 
hotel when he went there, and they have been con| 
winter season since. I noticed several of these 0! 
they were gray, and when a negro is gray he is | 

More than a hundred of the present guests || 
coming regularly many years; Joe McLane fo 
there, and every winter they want William or! 
Thomas to wait on them, as they did the season 

(Concluded on Page 49) 


toncluded from Page 46) 
Joe McLane’s assistants is a negro 
very capable man. Years ago 
an outbreak of a serious epidemic 
e negroes in the barracks, but the 
\n’t know it; few of the employees 
negro doctor cleaned it all up, and 
_ no excitement and no deaths. 
Joe’s assistant head waiters are 
, and they conduct frequent re- 
vices in the big amusement hall 
for colored employees. 
: him musicians for cake walks, 
and so on. There are also base- 
. Their games are fast and fu- 
laa the guests at the hotels to 
et. 


‘Why Women Smoke 


1 good man himself, Joe McLane 
od men. If one of the waiters is 
herwise objectionable he does not 
«k the following year; thus good 
ecruited in every calling. 

at hotel reminds you of a beehive 
_ guests going and coming in 
yut there are order and quiet; for 
est there is an employee, well 
,nd the best in his class. At times 
fe season there are two employees 


guest. 
¢to watch the black porters start 
ret trains; fifty of them at times. 
| they would come back, carrying 
sof packages—valises, golf sticks, 
rékets, band boxes; and followed by 
gests usually grumbling about their 
e.g late. Then the nineteen men in 
apie would take them in hand and 
‘hd quickly provide for them. 
vo lady at Palm Beach carrying or 
4 dog about, and herewith express 
ic, for I do not like the sight. 
22s generally, I believe, will approve 
tin this particular at least. 

.tement lately issued by the board 
ale and influential church an ear- 
opal is made to women ‘“‘to refrain 
hb use of tobacco, in the name of 
utry’s welfare.” I did not see a 
1 moking at Palm Beach nor do 
lly know a woman who smokes. 
tine statement that “the increased 
_)ybacco among women is appal- 
Du may do as you choose; the 
Et just quoted is made by the 
bard referred to above. I have 
tlieved that the few women who 
it to aggravate the men, who do 
s¢to see women smoke. I also 
tat if women really craved tobacco 
od smoke pipes or cigars, and few 

me) this. r 
|. only my personal experiences and 
as bout women smoking. One of the 
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\ ERICAN manufacturer named 
irk had occasion some months ago 
it Glasgow. While in the land of 
lirns he met a clever young Scot, 
rn his own line of business,’ who 
s¢ him so favorably that he offered 
ppon of purchasing agent for 
Gy. ; 
opr was eagerly accepted and sixty 
at Angus Macdougal had learned 
kn dollars and cents and was fast 
: know the ropes of Yankee busi- 
: Macdougal made.good from the 
fi was strong on quality, inflexible 
ivies and demonstrated an ability 
sibuying and microscopic penny- 
igshat broke all the records of the 


dition to these sterling accomplish- 

{ could travel cheaper than any 
n}, that Varick had ever sent out on 
aq Every time he returned from a 
s|mployer noted with surprise his 

y low expense bills. Not once 
=pund a penny charged to enter- 


Tne particularly cheap trip Varick 
od the Macdougal to his office and 
niiquarely that when he was on the 
e| ust keep his end up and return in 
vitever entertainment he accepted 
hjmen with whom he did business. 
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acquaintances I made at Palm Beach, a 
woman rather sophisticated, says there is 
more smoking among her sex than I believe. 
Asked if she had seen any of it during her 
stay of three or four days, she admitted 
only one case. She agreed with me, how- 
ever, that women who smoke do it to act 
smart, and that it isn’t very smart. She 
knows only one woman who seems to be 
permeated with nicotine, as men smokers 
are, and who actually has the tobacco 
habit. ; 

Extending south of Palm Beach a dis- 
tance of twenty miles is a hard-surface road 
running beside the sea. I do not know of a 
prettier road in Florida; nor anywhere else, 
for that matter, Almost every acre of land 
along the way has been plotted into town 
lots. Occasionally there is a lonely cottage, 
and occasionally men, women and children 
issue from these cottages, dressed in bath- 
ing suits, and plunge into the surf. The 
road is a lonely but beautiful one. The lots 
are for sale by the West Palm Beach real- 
estate agents, and have been for some 
years. 

Adjoining Palm Beach there are fine 
places, but for eighteen miles south there 
is almost nothing except streets and boule- 
vards to be developed in the future; and 
the names of most of these are falling 
from the posts on which they were erected 
years ago. Palm Beach is growing, and the 
last season is always its best, but no town 
can be so prosperous as to occupy additions 
as fast as boomers plat them. 


The Winter Climate 


On a date in March, when the scene at 
Palm Beach is at its best, the visitors begin 
to disappear. In a few days those left com- 
plain a good deal of dullness, and in another 
few days Palm Beach is in charge of watch- 
men; the visitors have been distributed to 
the ends of the earth and are busy in its 
various affairs. 

Great names have been written on the 
hotel registers at Palm Beach, names writ- 
ten large in the world of affairs. It is said 
of Palm Beach, as it was said of Cairo, 
Egypt, in the fine old dull days before the 
war: 

“Everyone worth while may be seen 
there by waiting a while.” 

Everyone who goes to Florida visits 
Palm Beach, if even briefly. And who does 
not go to Florida for a short stay during the 
winter? It is becoming as much of a winter 
habit as California, and the California 
habit has long been chronic. 

And whatever may be said of the under- 
side of Florida, the upper side in winter is 
incomparable. A good many doubt that 
Honolulu, California, Italy or southern 
France can equal it. 


rodigal Scot 


Angus listened gravely and promised to 
bear his employer’s admonition in mind. 

A week or two later he handed in an ex- 
pense bill for O. K. and sure enough near the 
bottom of the column appeared the item: 


Entertaining... $10.00 


Varick thinking he could have a laugh 
at his canny buyer’s expense sent for him 
and asked him rather severely how he 
spent that ten dollars. 

Angus explained glibly that on his last 
trip he was just about to place a large order 
half a cent below the market when he suc- 
ceeded in wheedling McCutts Bros. & Tracy 
into shading the price another quarter cent. 
He was so elated over his bargain that he 
had invited the three McCutts brothers to 
dine with him at a genteel hotel. 

“And you actually squandered ten dol- 
lars on a dinner for four?’’ pursued Varick 
without the flicker of a smile. 

“Nae, Maister Varick. Gr-rand denner 
though it was, it costet but nine-ninety.” 

“And what became of the other ten 
cents?” inquired Varick solemnly. 

“Hoot! Maister Varick,”’ quoth the Mac- 
dougal, ‘‘in obejience to your policy of 
leeberality in entertainment, I gied the 
sma’ siller to the puir sairving laddie for a 
gratuity, and I didna think ye’d tak on 
sae sairly aboot it.” 
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OVEN BEANS 


Dip you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans? No better endorsement was ever made 
than his grin of appreciation as he passes his 
plate for more. 

You can’t foola boy. He knows what is good. 
He recognizes that Jzked taste which makes 
Heinz Baked Beans so delicious. 

His instincts are right. The food value is 


there, as well as the flavor. Baking does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Ganada-are packed in Canada 
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Novo Engines, 1 
to 1S; Pa Ourthte tor 
Pumping, Hoisting, Air 
Compressing, Sawing. 
Furnished ‘to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 


Novo Type T 
Reversible 


Pack Mules 


of Power 


Novo Outfits are busy 
all over the world on 
work that would still 
be waiting for steam or 
electricity. 


NOx 


404 Porter Street 


NGINE CO. 


t, Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr, 


Lansing, Mich. 


New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


How sordid of hen I thought, and how 
like a woman! Had they expected another 
distinguished visitor to California—namely, 
the King of Belgium—to boost something 
when they treated him to dinners, aviation, 
sight-seeing tours all along the western 
world? To this thought my wife replied 
that the King of Belgium was one thing 
and that I was another, a point of view 
which I naturally failed to understand. 

I almost expected the king to be on the 
platform at Los Angeles to give us greet- 
ing, but instead I found Mrs. Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart and her major, themselves 
guests, surrounded by editors, business 
men, chambers of commerce, bankers, 
patriots and others already eloquently 
discoursing upon the advantages of Yosem- 
ite National Park as a strategic point 
from which Nature could be supplied to 
the sovereign state of California. Lurking 
in the outskirts of enthusiasm I found 
another international literary celebrity, 
whom for convenience I shall hereafter 
designate as Mr. Careless. ( 

Mr. Careless, like myself, had come be- 
cause he adores riding in special cars. Also 
he had been all along under the impression 
that the trip had been arranged by a 
motion-picture corporation to which he 
was supplying material out of his emi- 
nently famous short stories. 

At this point I might take occasion to 
explain that since my nineteenth year I 
have considered myself a Californian. Cali- 
fornia lays no claim to me; yet I cannot 
forget that it was California that threw me 
into college, threw me out again and 
suckled me in journalism even as the wolf 
mother took pity on the infant Remus. So 
I have been elected a Californian upon my 
own nomination. Therefore, as a Cali- 
fornian, I might explain that we of the 
Golden State are a hospitable people. We 
clasp the hand, we point with pride, we 
slap the back, we open the foaming ginger 
ale in defiance of any law but the law of 
humanity. 

California has the hearty manner which 
goes properly with a good heart and a truly 
generous disposition, So I was not disap- 
pointed at the station, and subsequently on 
the train, to find California in all her 
fruitful abundance. 


The Unofficial Mayor 


The unofficial mayor of Los Angeles, a 
tower of a man with a laugh that splits the 
welkin and a descriptive power which in- 
eludes all local color from the mission of 
San Luis Rey as far north as Paso Robles— 
where San Francisco’s jealous influence be- 
gins to assert itself—the unofficial mayor, I 
repeat, took the party in hand and gave it 
unity. An efficient American and a true 
Westerner was this unofficial mayor. As 
our train shot northward he was every- 
where, infusing the glow of golden poppies, 
and when the poppies refused to glow he 
used the methods of the yell leader who 
pumps enthusiasm into his bleachers when 
the first half languishes and the score 
stands panting, nothing against nothing. 
He was the sworn enemy of gathering gloom 
and dull moments. He passed among the 
knots of serious-minded newspaper mag- 
nates, hotel princes, bank presidents and 
others, and as he passed the poppies broke 
their buds like so many firecrackers. He 
had an uproarous song about ‘‘Ca-bbages, 
ca-beans and ca-rrots’’ which he taught to 
everybody from the Pullman porter down 
to myself, and as the night wore on we were 
all sirging it. Some of us sang it in our 
sleep. 

Then morning came, as the scenario writer 
prefers to express it. We debarked at the 
El Portal entrance of the valley and were 
met amidst looming cliffs by . simple 
mountaineers in command of as many twin 
sixes. The air was bracing. Mystery held 
us in thrall. Somewhere out there lay 
the Yosemite, and toward it wound a 
splendid grade inviting our carload of 
brains to behold and be impressed. For 
myself, I needed no such invitation, be- 
cause I had dreamed about the Yosemite 
ever since I was old enough to paste pic- 
tures in a scrapbook. I stood on the brink 
of discovery. “Were the trees, the peaks, 
the waterfalls as lofty as my mind -had. 
pictured them? 

The two San Franciscans who sat with 
us in our twin six were true Yosemite 
worshipers. Mr. Dohrman, who has the 
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valley’ s salvation very close tok hi 
and Mr. Charles K. Field, the 
Californian ever born in Vermon' 
feelingly of the old days when th 
no college-bred roads leading g 
through El Portal. In those q 
lumped it and bumped it by a De 


outfit; or you came a-horseback, 
“You had to work for it in then 

grinned our chauffeur-mountainee 

his horseshoe mustache as he ty 


“Tndeed you had to work for if 
plained my friend Mr. Careless, ty 
the collar of his leathern coat aga 
nipping air. ‘‘There wasn’t any TC 
on rubber tires. It was a man’s job 
here, and as a consequence the pe 
did come came because they 
aT ar enough to make the struggl 
WwW . 
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I thought at that moment that ( 
had chosen a poor time in which { 
Myself, I enjoy a smooth-faced r 
four good tires blown up to about 
But our chauffeur-mountaineer jus 
his head for a sharp glance of appr 
ere he threw the gears into second 
took another upward turn into ° th 
giants, 4 

The Yosemite, as you approadlt h 
El Portal, has the quality of Greekd 
expectancy, the ever-increasing m 
grandeur, and then the exaltation of 
Catastrophe and ruin have not c 
I hope they never will; but it isi 
catastrophe that I am writing thes 
hewn paragraphs. f 

vf 
No Standards to Gauge Yose 
we: 

Here, deep in the bosom of our cot 
lies a marvel yet unspoiled; a. 
which never disappoints the behold 
valley itself is but an entrance 
National Park, which extends 
thousand-odd square miles amo 
highlands which the forest r 
upstairs. But it is of the valley th 
writing. In the trite words of ‘th 
pectus, it is beyond description. 
or Dante could do but puny justice 
abode of many temples which loom 
space of ground somewhat smaller t 
island of Manhattan. We civilize 
used to living among things scaled ¢ 
our needs and customs, have nos! 
by which to gauge the Yosemite, 
might venture into the Cathedralo 
Dame and be less overwheluaay b 
tectural grandeur than you or I 
shadow of Sentinel Rock. Trib 
liaths, Thors and Polyphemuses 
wander and be lost to sight in this 


way; Indian elephants, crouchin 
hook-beaked birds, their backs — 
with forests, glower. forever down 
invaders. Sheer spires, delica' 

carved and clustered, are lost am 
wintry clouds. Waterfalls, whiel 
spring will roar like Niagaras, trai 
plumes from zenith to nadir. 

turns again and into view y one 


The Captain, leader among roe 
face of the earth! 


heaven. High up his breast—a t 
feet perhaps—green lichens clinj 
the seams. Take your field glasses! 
again—these lichens are groups of 
which have taken root there Lae 
and flourished to great age agains? 
one’s serene indifference of fate. 

“‘\ German siege gun couldn’t) 
business there,”’ remarked one of 1/ 
Californians. 
_ “There are other ways,”’ ’ muttell 
less, introducing a choral theme ! 
drama. of- Euripides, 


‘After a pleasant dinner. at 
members of our expedition hel 


ontinued from Page 50) 

sected all along that there was 
>a meeting, and I began looking 
ty toward whatever business had 


el, I might remark in passing, is 
like the Palace in San Francisco 
,in New York. It is severe, not 
in. The rooms are rough-hewn, 
ds are comfortable. Water of a 
erature runs in the bathtubs and 
hot-headed little stoves in the 
th sufficient firewood to melt the 
llizzard. The bedrooms open 
t second-story balconies, where 
ssip with such forest rangers as 
‘to you as pe. cinch their horses 
of ground below. From the rear 
‘ou can admire Yosemite Falls 
‘lo appreciate its height, which 
so nine Niagaras. The waters 
ugh a notch in the valley marge; 
t/il hundreds of feet until the wind 
je spray and sends it flying like 
failky birds. In architecture the 
| otel is rambling and unambitious 
2—too small, I realize, for the 
ds who are coming to know the 
| But I approve of that hostelry 
| is so incidental. It isn’t trying 
-/2 the Yosemite or to do anything 
i the way of improving Nature. 
¢mething hidden among the pines, 
iman ego should be hidden in the 
the gods. 
yneld a meeting after dinner. Mrs. 
riand her major, Careless and the 
presenting literary genius, were 
on the front row, while the chair- 
ntleman who loves the Yosemite 
ae and reverence, called 
rér. 
t. am about to narrate I have 
icom a memory which is at best 
>», It is but the passing sketch of 
n impression. I shall attempt to 
, owever, the idea of the meeting 
treference to the order of the 
Jtheir exact wording or the per- 
yf the speakers. 
u-minded men of affairs sat _to- 
t(discuss a serious question. Here 
>} the brown uniform of a, ranger 
rhilitary touch. Over by the door 
wodsman, keen-eyed, grim, a little 
veyed us all curiously, like the 
ithe valley wondering what the 
od was planning now. 


Ui Ideas of the Boosters 


esedition had been formed and the 
galled, the chairman explained, in 
oliscuss ways and means for im- 
ie Yosemite, whose popularity is 
ir at a prodigious rate. To destroy 
u2zter of the valley, he explained, 
it contrary to his wish and to the 
fl good citizens; but we should 
te growing necessity for accom- 
nthe great number of visitors. The 
v, small and obsolete. Campers 
‘ore ground, cottagers more cot- 
Yoat then was the opinion of the 
“4 
nnory, unrefreshed by the minutes 
n-ting, still glows with impressions 
t heard in the way of helpful com- 


nial eagerness to help the Yosemite 
kr embarrassing predicament was 
e almost before the chairman had 
fi speeches. One gentleman, the 
f nthusiasm burning in his eyes, 
‘hat the Yosemite should be 
tp to date and improved upon the 
sile of which America is justly 
Sontracts should be let, cabins 
built in colonies, on the canton- 
riciple, and equipped with splendid 
: oking appliances, patent washing 
1¢and all the little things that make 
plisant to-day. Applause! 
tlie enthusiast came to his feet to 
1\1at the Yosemite needs advertis- 
H| speech gave me the impression 
ava had been written on the sub- 
d\_ stuff from the pen of John Muir— 
clpublicity isn’t popular. America 
sracy; a democracy is run by the 
, {ad America owns Yosemite Val- 
tthen? Isit just, isit honest that 
0}2 should own so elegant a piece of 
t¢2 and yet know nothing about it? 
hig with a little jazz in it ought to 
t\ut to let America know that the 
lij is on the map. The speaker sub- 
aout encountering contradiction. 
oyin the matter of hotels” —this is 
nological effect another speaker 
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had on me—‘“California is too proud a 
state and America too proud a nation to 
permit tourists to come into this wonder 
spot of creation and encounter the primi- 
tive conditions which now obtain. Yo- 
semite Valley should be enjoyed amidst 
luxurious surroundings so that the great 
outdoors may be en rapport with the great 
indoors. This is no more than fair to the 
Yosemite. Shall we allow tourists to go 
away heavy-eyed and broken by our care- 
less hospitality? Do we want to give the 
Yosemite a black eye? No! And while 
we are about it we should put up something 
handsome, modern, fireproof, in the best 
traditions of hotel art. It should be so 
equipped with amusements that no guest 
could complain of a dull moment. Young 
sports for the youngsters, old sports for the 
oldsters. Swimming pools, tennis courts— 
a golf course, I was going to say, but that 
for a while yet might be impracticable.” 

I thought of El Capitan serving as a 
bunker in front of the eighth hole, but I 
decided to say nothing, since the doctor 
who removed my tonsils had so willed it. 

At the close of the latest speech all eyes 
were focused upon a table which bore that 
which I had not heretofore noticed. 

“An architect has sent in this model 
merely as a suggestion,” explained our 
chairman. 

Attention centered upon the small work- 
ing model which an efficient atelier had 
offered for approval. I am no critic of 
architecture, but the thing looked hotelish 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. It gave the 
impression of immense wealth gazing some- 
what arrogantly over the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City; it bore traces of the Norman 
French and of the Swiss concierge. No one 
could have denied its handsomeness. There 
was a grand little driveway, I remember, 
and two peaked towers obtruding sky- 
ward as in midget imitation of Yosemite’s 
proudest crags. This hotel, I was informed, 
would offer plenty of amusement for rainy 
days. And who among us does not like to 
be amused on rainy days? 


A Bold Engineering Stroke 


The row of literary genius sat pat while 
the vast improvement plan unrolled itself 
like mists above the Half Dome. 

“T have plans to suggest in the most 
important detail of all,” was my impression 
of the evening’s climactic speech. ‘‘The 
matter of amusement has been merely 
touched upon. It is known to all psycholo- 
gists that the human mind can endure nat- 
ural beauty for a short time only; then 
interest flags, the sight palls; the spectator 
becomes at first bored, then morbid. Old 
Satan will find mischief still for idle hands 
to do. Most of the crimes which adorn our 
police records are directly traceable to bore- 
dom and morbidness. Let us make our 
visitors light-hearted. Let us give them 
something better than rocks and trees to 
gaze upon. If they crave the innocent re- 
action of the theater, the dance, the car- 
nival spirit so dear to the heart of every 
healthy American, let us supply that need 
in full measure. 

“‘Our plans have not been worked out in 
detail, but they include such improvements 
as will make for happiness and contentment 
among our visitors. We are in need of 
better facilities for handling crowds. Many 
people do not care for the long, tedious 
climbs or horseback rides up the trails, and 
it is necessary that such should have a 
means of getting to the park above at a 
minimum waste of energy. Itis every man’s 
right to enjoy the unequaled view of the 
valley from above. And for the public 
good we have considered a bold engineering 
stroke. Plans are already afoot for tunnel- 
ing El Capitan, running a shaft from the 
base to the summit, supplying it with a 
system of elevators and ——” 

I tried again to speak, but the sore spot 
that had once been tonsils permitted me 
only to utter a sound like the ery of a great 
auk calling to her young. I had a giddy 
impression of the speaker taking his seat as 
the name of Mary Roberts Rinehart rang 
through the room. 

Now Mrs. Rinehart, who would gain 
nothing by my introduction, is a lady who 
charmingly combines tact with her abun- 
dant genius, 

“Tn improving the Yosemite,” I think 
J heard her say, ‘‘you should be careful not 
to let the artificial obtrude too much upon 
the natural. Much of its charm would dis- 
appear if the park were permitted to become 
too much of a—er—watering place. How- 
ever, since the National Park belongs, as 
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Triangle Cameo Cleaner for 
all white and delicately colored 
leathers. It will keep your dressy 
footwear neat and attractive 
through long service. 
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Keep your expensive 
footwear new-looking 


Use Triangle Milady Polishing Cream on 
all your glazed kid and shiny leather shoes, 
oxfords, and slippers. It is made in all colors. 
It both polishes and protects. 


Triangle Shine-well Polishing Paste is a 
universal favorite. It is easily applied, gives 
a mirror-like and lasting polish. Made for 
black, brown, and tan leathers. 


Triangle Lusteron is one of our most popu- 
lar brands. It’s a self-shining black dressing 
for Kid, Vici Kid and all finished leathers. 
It will keep your shoes like new. 


KEEPS SHOES 
LIKE NEW 
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Triangle Presto-White Liquid 
Dressing makes all Canvas and 
Nubuck footwear snow white 
in a few minutes. And most 
important of all, Presto-White 
Won’t Rub Off. 


There’s a Triangle polish, cleaner or 
dressing for every kind of footwear 


Presto-White (liquid)—won’t 
rub off. For all articles of 
white canvas and duck. 


Presto-White Cake —For all 
articles made of white buck 
leather; canvas, and duck. 


Cameo White Kid Cleaner— 
For all white and delicate col- 
ored kid leathers. 


Super-White (cleaner)— 
Cleans and whitens buck, 
suéde, and canvas shoes. Also 
scuffed and badly soiled kid 
shoes. 


Milady (cream) All colors— 


For glazedkid and shiny leather 


Carbolene (dry cleaner) —For 
cleaning all articles made of 
white or colored kid, of calf, 
satin, silk, and fabrics. 


| Lusteron (black) Self-Shining 
—For kid, vici kid, and all fin- 
ished leathers. 


Ebony-Oil (black-friction)— 
For box calf, kid, vici kid, and 
all black leathers. 

Shine-Well (paste). Black, 
Brown, and Tan—For shoes 
in all leathers. 


Dri-Foot—The Shoe Water- 
proofing — For men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s leather 
shoes. Good for harness. 


Here is another popular 
and dependable Triangle 
Brand product. 

Presto Hand Soap takes 
| off grease and grime, ink 
/] stains and paint. It leaves the skin smooth and soft. 
ia A can of Presto should be on every washstand at 
home, office, store, shop, and factory. 

Ask for Presto and get satisfaction. 


“Triangle Brand” is the quality mark 
of a complete line of polishes, cleaners, 
and dressings for every kind of footwear, 
from dainty slippers to sturdy work shoes. 

“Triangle Brand” shoe dressings are 
handy to use; protect the fabric or leather 
of expensive footwear; and give a lasting 
finish. 

Well-kept footwear is a sign of refine- 
ment. Keep your footwear faultless with 
Triangle dressings. Take a bottle of 
Triangle Presto-White liquid dressing on 
your outings and have snow-white shoes. 

Triangle dressings are sold in most every 
shoe store. 

Retailers who feature Triangle dressings 

will find a quick and satisfactory increase 

in their sales due to Triangle quality and 


our advertising co-operation. Write for 
details of our Special Selling Assortment. 


Fitz CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Makers of Triangle Shoe Dressings 


FITZ 


Presto 


HAND SOAP 
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Wheat 


perfect pancake mixture. The 
taste. 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. 


hear what your people say. 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
You have never tasted pancakes so 
delicious. When you order Puffed Grains order 


milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and 
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to have a food confection waiting after 
school. And to have it Puffed Wheat, 
which is whole wheat, steam exploded 
and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now 
Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who 
revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 
million dishes of Puffed Grains in a year. And 
this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains 
enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion— 
has made digestion easy and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they 
are all-day foods. Millions of dishes are served 
in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for 
hungry children to eat like peanuts—dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam 
explosion they are puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and 
fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the 
most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like — 
flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are 

_ needed several times a day. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed Rice 


Simply add 
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you say, to the people, it would be only fair 
to accommodate campers with every pos- 
sible comfort. 

“Just as the gentleman said, golf links 
would be impracticable, unless some heavy 
natural objects were removed. And as to 
tennis courts—well, there are so many nice 
trees everywhere, aren’t there?”’ 

Less tactful was my friend Careless. 
From him there came a sullen growl an- 
nouncing that though he too had been 
bereft of tonsils he was of no mind to parley 
with fine speeches. 

“Now look here!” he said in effect. “I’ve 
heard your ideas for dolling up the Yo- 
semite, and let me say I don’t like it. Ever 
since the discovery of electricity and rapid 
transit America has been busy spoiling her 
silent places or putting them out of business. 
There’s some excuse for cutting down a 
mountain or drying up a lake if industrial 
conditions demand the sacrifice. But when 
it comes to improving the Yosemite to 
death in the name of amusement I am 
absolutely unable to enthuse. 

“The Yosemite is about the last of our 
natural marvels to remain unspoiled, wild 


and American. Just as I heard a woods-. 


man say this morning, you used to have to 
work to get into this valley. In those days 
people came to the Yosemite because they 
wanted to see the Yosemite; wanted it so 
much that they would-endure hardships to. 
get here. 

“They didn’t need the invitation of a 
jazz band and aroller coaster to coax them 
into the valley. If people to-day prefer 
vaudeville to El Capitan, why in the world 
do they come here? 

“‘T love the Yosemite because its beauty 
has always meant to me our wonderful 
wilderness. I have lived in Switzerland 
long enough to weary of the Alps, all 
trimmed up like a Continental table d’héte. 
I have seen every rock and crag there 
stage-set for tourists; I have noticed on 
every peak an impertinent chateau, each 
with its dinky tower sticking up like a sore 
thumb. 

““And, gentlemen, I don’t mind telling 
you that I dislike it heartily. 

“Please don’t damn me as utterly un- 
democratic. 

“Tf the Yosemite belongs to the people 
let them have it unspoiled. I’m an East- 
erner and I may not know what I’m talking 
about, but since you’ve asked my opinion 
permit me to say that your plan for im- 
proving Yosemite Valley is on a par with 
running a rubberneck wagon through the 
Book of Job.” 

That was about all there was to the 
meeting. But let it be said for the good- 
hearted hospitality of the state to which I 
have elected myself that we were pleasantly 
greeted next morning and driven about 
and talked to and to all appearances en- 
joyed. 

We Americans are good sportsmen when 
we have to stand and hear the truth—or 
possibly we pity the truthteller a little for 
his mistaken point of view. 

One of my hosts, walking with me across 
the snow-crusted valley floor, asked in a 
spirit of reason: “‘What would you do 
about it? This is the age of automobiles, 
and it’s a blessing that we have something 
to take us away from brick walls and into 
big scenery. We can’t go back to the 
Pliocene or rumble in Deadwood coaches 
over the rocky road to Dublin as some of 
you highbrow literary lights want us to do. 
The people will come here and they’ve got 
to be taken care of.”’ 

““My impression is;”’ said I, being strong 
on impressions during that trip, ‘that 
there are hundreds of miles of good camp- 
ing ground just outside El Portal. People 
in the East would go a long way to find 
such streams and forests as we saw yester- 
day morning before we came in. You could 
build a whole Ritz system of hotels outside 
there. You could have cities and theaters 
and skyscrapers, if you liked, and nothing 
be hurt by it. With good roads the trip 
into the valley would be a matter of min- 
utes—and the valley would still be the 
valley.” 
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“Would people think they wer. 
their money’s worth?” asked m 
able host. 

I gave it up. 

A few of us stayed behind when 
expedition departed that afterr 
derelicts sat on a high rock; th 
three of us, Careless and the mis 
Faintly among the heavy trees 
catch sight of a little stony buildiy 
the Joseph le Conte memorial. 

“Poor old Jo!” lamented Care 
haunted by the impending i improye 
Yosemite. ‘ 

“Tt’s just as well that he’s deal 
Probably theyll turn the memori 
movie house.” ‘ 

“Do you want to hear a piece of 
I asked, producing a scribbled 
my pocket, 

The missus groaned. Careless’ 
other way. Like the late Willi 
Bryant, I derive my inspirati 
from Nature, so I read without ¢ 
ment: 


There’s a plan—ain’t it sweet— 

To improve the Yo-sem-eet, 

To string the falls with arc lights 

- thousand feet. 

And golly! 

Ain’t it jolly! 

We'll run an airy trolley 

From the Half Dome’s lofty swmn 

To the Sentinel, and chum it 

In a cutie 

Shoot-the-chutie ; 

Which will breeze us through 
fairly doped with natural bea 


There’s a plan, 

Little man, 

Which already is began, 

To bore a cozy tunnel right thr 
Capitan; 

And upon his lofty forehead 

We can act up something horrid — 

With a Winter Garden chorus 

Which has gotten there before us. 

We'll have champions of the ring 

And a Derby Day in spring; 

To all that poky scenery we will ; 
thing 

Till the sadness of the ages 

And the wisdom of the sages —— 


I paused, feeling for the instant 
audience was not with me. 

“How does it strike you?” | 
looking from one to the other. 

“Tt’s pretty bad,’ said Carele 
not bad enough. Of course when thi 
ite is gone ——” 
| “Nonsense!” I sniffed. ‘‘You( 
prove the Yosemite out of existen 

“Yes, you can,”’ he mourned. “ 
turn it into something else, whic 
same thing.” 

Down the steep trail there cami 
ranger, his horse picking its wa) 
A moving equestrian figure in br 
recognized in the ranger one whoh 
ised us that should our good behay 
it he would lead us next fall ups 
the Tuolumne Meadows and t 
Sierras. 

“What do you think about impr 
Yosemite?’’ I asked as soon as 
mounted and begun feeling a 
under his saddle blanket. ; 

“Tt does beat the Dutch what j 
ple have—some of ’em,’’ he said 
come here with the darnedest. 


told her. She turned white as } 
thought it was some new kind 
phobia.’ | 
“And a lot of these ideas ar 
bears?” I suggested. 


“And just so long‘ as they’re | 
in Ae 

He lent me a match and cau 
about fires as he resumed the s 
rode away into the twilit valley. 
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_ Dad Knew! 


(0? the year and a-plantin’ corn 
p\the farm where I was born; 

in and a-singin’ free 

ine that dad told me: 

> ‘he blackbird, two for the crow, 
the cutworm, four to grow! 
earmints, four for you!” 

¢dad said—and dad knew. 


| 

ik in the early morn, 

| farm where I was born, 
iyme comes back to-day, 
tas when I heard dad say: 
ghe varmints, four for you!” 


; hat dad said—and dad knew. 


xk, and I know I must 

yuh for the sugar trust; 

“or the men who make 

eon the bread I bake; 
en for the right to live 
rcf like a busted sieve; 
dollars I must make 
yr the varmints’ sake, 

a extra here and there, 

extra everywhere— 

o'he blackbird, two for the crow, 
jy the cutworm, four to grow!” 


vk, and I start to sweat. 
‘hworld if I’d forget 

2 ings I got to pay 

ud I earn to-day ? 
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dyeen driven far out to sea in a 
Ve had foundered. Only one 
olsurvivors had been picked up— 
ei Jeming was not among them. 


wild autumn and snows came 
Dir Deming’s house stayed dark 
, 1t his mills began to go at anew 
e buildings were springing up 
aainery and the pay roll doubled 
le Susie returning to daily life 
or siege of grippe found Will 
e)oms with a thrusting step and 
Aire eye, feverish with plans 
rralities about this era of big 
ky gains. 
e ways been kept down—I never 
are before to show what I could 
ra explaining to the universe. 
'e going to be millionaires I’d 
t ell,” Susie admitted with her 
ind took up again her great 
a} )iness. 
el’ecovery the old house emerged 
h:ked hush, opened to color and 
jonds. Susie would not omit her 
irtmas tree for the mill children, 
nile everyone she knew come in 
ress the dolls. She was thinner, 
rise unchanged; her fun had 
- quiet, and she could still go 
€s of laughter. The black she 
sinformal, as though she had 
ayened to have on that color, 
staes she distressed Aunt Tiny 
it up a warm brown scarf or 
int Tiny was more outwardly 
tin any of them by Roger’s 
1( hands had grown tremulous, 
€ r sewed on Sunday now, unless 
niessary provisional stitch taken 
u Ouija had not again emerged. 
| dolls, but gravely alone, with 
d>oreath and an upward glance 
Yywhen a gust of laughter came 
n€ closed door. She seldom said 
_ | t one shining crystal morning, 
(\jorie hanging wreaths in the 
2 was shocked into protest: 
; a brother not gone three 
r 
i¢turned a flushed face. Her 
a hot color these days, her 
> rd and bright. 
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_ less answer. ‘‘ Will makes me sick—coming 
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Over and over I tag the list, 

Hopin’ that nobody has been missed— 

One for the railroad’s streak of rust; 

Two for the devilish leather trust; 

Three for the one-cent pile of wax 

Stuck on the back of my income tax; 

Four for the right to sell my soul 

Earning a six-ounce load of coal; 

Five for the right for to live wpstairs— 

Three per cent if I say my prayers— 

Six is the last lone dollar bil 

Left to my dear wife with my will— 
“One for the blackbird, two for the crow, 

Three for the cutworm, four to grow! 
Six for the varmints, four for you!”’ 
That's what dad said—and dad knew. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


If Life Were Only Love 


F LIFE were only love, then life would be 
As wearisome as an untroubled sea; 
Monotonous as prairies in the sun, 
Level and long, which even the gods would shun. 
But life is love for only one brief hour. 
There is a moment when the perfect flower 
Blossoms and breaks, dew-wet and beautiful, 
A lily on the clear glass of a pool. 
One instant—so it seems—of rich, high joy; 
And then the Fates who build, also destroy, 
And the white moment passes. Love is gone 
As swiftly as the evanescent dawn. 
Yet there can be no life without that hour ; 
And pressed within life’s book there is a flower. 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 


Aunt Tiny shrank bodily. 

“T thought it might hurt Susie,’’ she 
murmured. 

‘Susie is no hypocrite,’ was the relent- 


down the street with a face a yard long, 
then whistling his head off once he gets 
indoors. Susie isn’t pretending to be sunk 
in black gloom. Of course she can’t say 
anything—we can’t any of us—it wouldn’t 
be good taste. But we all know!” And 
holding a wreath like a tambourine, Mar- 
jorie began to ‘‘feel like Carmen,” as Will 
described it. 

Aunt Tiny averted her gaze as from 
something unseemly. 

“Roger knew best,’’ she said distress- 
fully. ‘Oh, I am sure Roger knew best! 
For Will too—why should he want to be 
a millionaire? Roger didn’t want that. 
Oh, we don’t any of us know how to go on 
without Roger!” 

She went away wringing her helpless 
little hands. Marjorie’s final stamp and 
clash brought her to the middle of the bay 
window just as a young man passed slowly 
along the street beneath, his eyes lifted so 
as to take in the house as well as the shining 
morning. He was a little too good looking, 
too well dressed, too at ease with life. He 
gave no sign of having seen Marjorie, but 
she—after a glance over her shoulder at 
the empty room—lifted her wreath as 
though it were a monocle, then put it on 
like a halo, then prepared for a circus jump 
through it, all with a grave mouth and 
unrecognizing eyes. Only the blaze in her 
cheeks betrayed her mad spirits. The 
young man, in the act of settling his hat, 
managed to hold up four fingers. She 
responded with her four fingers, and then 
as he passed on turned away with a twirl 
that nearly landed her in Susie’s arms. 

“Look out, you young cyclone!” the 
latter said good-humoredly. 

“What were you doing?” Marjorie 
flung out, dark brows drawn level. 

Susie apparently did not notice the 
challenge. 

‘Rushing to the window,” she explained. 
“Your disreputable friend Ferdy Holliday 
just went by and I wanted a good look at 
him. I haven’t seen a really black sheep 
to speak to since I came to Bristol,” she 
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“Child Questions and Their Answers” 


Name 


Address 


2 OS OE et Sarre ae? 


What About 


Their Tomorrow? 


OW many happy, carefree children of today are 
headed for tomorrow’s shoals and shipwrecks? 


Their need today is sunshine and play—and, most im- 
portant of all, frank home instruction regarding the 
simple facts of life that perplex so many parents in the 
telling—or remain untold! 


Will You be the Guide? 


How are you facing these problems with your children? 
Will you guide them past the dangers of life? Are you 
equipped with the proper knowledge and facts? Or, are 
you dreading the day when the inevitable questions re- 
garding sex will be asked? Here is a duty no parent 
may rightfully shirk! 


A Duty of Parenthood 


Today the Government has adopted an aggressive policy 
of social hygiene. It believes that parents, that all men 
and women, young and old, must be given the advantage 
of frank information regarding the simple facts of social 
hygiene as applied to home life; marriage; the rear- 
ing of children; divorce; the effect of prostitution 
and the venereal diseases on individual, community 
and national life. 


Are you fully informed on these vital subjects? Do you 
know how and why ignorance regarding these subjects 
endangers the future of many besides yourself? 


FOR YOU 


Here are two valuable booklets that should be in every American home. 


For Parents: ‘(Child Questions and Their Answers,” a 
booklet of unusual force and purpose. Mothers and fathers have 
long felt the need of it. Send ten cents to cover the expense of 
printing and mailing. 


For Every Citizen: ‘Conquering an Old Enemy,” by Will 
Irwin, is an intensely interesting and mind-stirring booklet on 
the venereal diseases and the American Plan for combating 
them. 
before the public. Send ten cents to cover printing and mailing. 
Every man and woman should read it. 


USE THE COUPON 


The American Social Hygiene Assn., Inc. 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th Street, New York 


cents for which please send me 


“Conquering an Old Enemy” ___ 


It goes right to the heart of the most vital health issue 
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copies of the booklets checked. 


The national agencies co-operating in the work of social hygiene are the United 
States Public Health Service, the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, the American Social Hygiene Association, the Army and Navy. 


‘tbretend, Aunt Tiny,” she said 
have been in prison and I’ve 
> there be wreaths!” 


added wistfully. 
Some of Marjorie’s color ebbed, but her 
head jerked up. 
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Jazz Bazaar 


Ching-a -Ling- a-Ling -Lings 


Sea 


Chi-na Jazz Ba - zaar, 


You're bound to 


Moving Picture Ball 


” 


CHORUS 


By Howard Johnson and Jos. Santly 


hear a Ohi-natuneplayd on a jazz gui- tar,- 
(© LEO FEIST, Inc. 


“Ching-a-Ling’s Jazz Bazaar” is the real 
record-breaking Jazz-bazaar of the season! 
It’s a melody that gets into your heart and 
into your feet—a wonderful Chinese fox- 
trot melody that is making itself the great- 
est dance hit since “Chong”. Sing it— 
dance it—get it today! 


Danc- ing at the mov- ing pic - 


ture 


F 


Some scen-ar-i- 0, Great big stars pa- 


ON SALE 


rad-ed ‘round the hall, 
@ LEO FEIST, Inc. 


Just tickle the keys of your piano to the 
tune of this new song hit—and you'll have 
a ‘‘Moving-Picture Ball” right in your own 
home. The melody of this new hit is irre- 
sistible! It calls for a dance every time it’s 
played. And it’s just as good for singing, 


too. Get it! 


Sing them! 


from Song Headquarters. 


Dance them! 


on sale at all good music shops. 


Other Big ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits: 
“Please Take Me Back” 


“Freckles” “In Miami”’ 


“The Wedding of Shimmie and Jazz” 
“‘Dreamland Brings Memories of You” 

“O Mother, I’m Wild” 
“Don’t Put a Tax on the Beautiful Girls” 
“I Know What It Means to be Lonesome” 
“She’s Just Like Sal” 


“Alabama Lullaby” 


“Hawaiian Love” 
“Hawaiian Lullaby”’ 


15c a copy, 7 for $1 postpaid 
ale or mixed voices 15c 


_ ‘LEO FEIST, Inc, Feist Building, NEW YORIC 
oe Canada: 193 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont: 
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They were mer-ry,oh 


They’re wonderful, these 
two new song hits, fresh 


{| They’re irresistible! Al- 
: ready famous wherever 
there are life and music and dancing. 


For your piano, phonograph 
Get them! te is 


and_player-piano. 


a, Smart Little Fellow Who Stocked Up His Cellar’”’ 
Let’s All Be Good Pals Together’? ‘‘Love’s Rosary” 


Band or orchestra 25c¢ 


TODAY 

~ Atall Music 

~ and Dep't. — 
~ Stores orany 


_ Kresge,Kress, 
. McCrory, Grant, 
“Kratte or 
~ Metropolitan: © 
‘Store 


Get a Record for 


Get a Roll foryo 
Player Piano a 


ce Woolworth, © 


your Talking Machine#y 


“T hate a provincial town like this,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘If aman makes one mis- 
take the old hens never get over cackling 
about it.” f 

“But old hens have so few pleasures,” 
Susie reminded her. ‘‘Ferdy has been a 
godsend to them. There isn’t a day that 
one doesn’t draw me aside and tell me 
solemnly that you have been skating with 
him or something.’ She called it “sawl- 
emnly” in mockery of the old hens. 

Marjorie was puzzled at her attitude, on 
guard against attack. 

“T’m surprised that you haven’t passed 
it on to me,” she said. 

“Good heavens, you are old enough to 
take care of yourself, even with a Ferdy!” 
Susie’s smile admitted that they both 
knew just what Ferdy was. ‘‘You’re not 
a fool. How jolly the wreaths look!” 

And she went on to give each wreath 
a friendly touch. Behind her back Mar- 
jorie leaned over a chair, her face averted. 
When she spoke her voice came with an 
effort: 

“Susie, don’t you think young men some- 
times get into trouble just because they are 
so gloriously alive and they haven’t found— 
the right girl—to steady them? Don’t you 
think often the—the wild ones are finer 
than the tame ones, when they do settle 
down?” 

Susie nibbled a bit of evergreen as appre- 
ciatively as though nothing were at stake. 
Her broad red-brown eyes had their sleep- 
iest smile. 

“T wonder! It would be like moving 
into a tenement to me—moving into a life 
that had had little mill girls and such’on 
every floor.” Her shoulders stirred fastid- 
iously at the idea; and Marjorie, who 
could have defied any gesture of denuncia- 
tion, winced and shivered. ‘‘Money would 
keep a man like Ferdy reasonably true 
while it lasted,’’ Susie went on, ‘‘but I am 
not afraid of his getting yours, my dear. 
Will is so silly to fuss. Your head is quite 
as level as his—if he could only see it. I 
know I used to worry my mother half into 
her grave.” 

And then discovering that Marjorie had 
slipped out of the room Susie sank down 
on the nearest chair, letting her head drop 
into her hands. 

“T need help on this job, Roger,”’ she 
said presently, and she too lifted her eyes 
as though to'someone just above her. 

She had not heard Aunt Tiny come in, 
and started at the eager whisper that an- 
swered: 

“Yes, dear, we need Roger. And he is 
trying to speak to us, to help us. Oh, don’t 
you think we should all listen?” 

“Ouija?” Susie asked with a faint smile. 

“Roger always hated that—he won’t use 
it.’ Aunt Tiny spoke as simply as though 
Roger were in the next room. ‘“‘ Mediums 
too—he wouldn’t go near them for any- 
thing. He was not quite just to them, 
dear. But he was always nice to me. He 
would come and sit with me sometimes 
quite silently when he felt blue and tired, 
and then he’d say, ‘Thank you, Aunt Tiny; 
you have done me good.’”’ Her eyes filled 
and she put a shaken hand over Susie’s. 
“T think he will speak through me, dear, if 
you would all listen. I feel him trying.” 

Susie patted the hand. 

“T will listen, Aunt Tiny,’ she prom- 
ised kindly. ‘‘Listening is my long suit,” 
she added as Mr. Corrigan from the mills 
begged a few words with her. He bad come 
more than once to pour out his grave 
anxiety. 

“Will got his head too suddenly, that’s 
all,” she consoled him. ‘He is like a child 
with a lot of lovely new blocks—he can 
build anything. When the blocks have 
tumbled down and he has ruined us all he 
will know better. It is a great comfort to 
realize that.” 

She could always make Corrigan smile. 
He would have resigned his position weeks 
ago but for the charm of her gentle mockery. 
She promised to try speaking to Will; then 
she went to the telephone and kept it busy 
for some time. When Marjorie, dark and 
listless, came to the luncheon table Susie 
announced that a dozen young people were 
to assemble late that afternoon in the social 
hall that Roger had built for the mill 
workers, to dress the tree. They could 
dance afterward if they liked; Susie would 
play for them. She had never made a 
party of it before, and Aunt Tiny—aghast 
and reproachful—slipped away from the 
table. 

“‘T have an engagement at four o’clock,” 
Marjorie said in the tone of one who is her 
own master and owes no explanations. 


April 


“Oh, I’m sorry.” Susie was ¢ 
unaggressive. “‘I told the boys: 
coming. They won’t have half so; 
without you.” 

Any human girl must have beg 
by the appeal. 

“T was half thinking I wouldn’ 
anyway,” she said with a troul 
All her bright color had gone out 
morning. ; 

Susie was careful not to be 
After luncheon she went up to Au 
room, and getting no answer to} 
pushed open the door. Aunt Tin 
side a table cleared of everythi 
large pad of writing paper. | 
shriveled hand rested on the pape 
between the fingers, and her e 
fixed on it in tense expectati 
started violently as Susie came in, 

“Aunt Tiny, I want to talk th 
with you,” Susie began, her smil 
and unalarming as she drew up 
“Perhaps you can suggest some 
know it isn’t what you’d call a fit 
for us to be giving parties, but] 
a Roman orgy or a midnight j 
thought it would keep Marjorie 
just now. I don’t mean that she 
real danger ——” 

A quick whisper interrupted; 

“She is in mortal danger!” 

Susie, who had come to sooth 
surprised as though the pencil ha 
and written. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

Over the withered prettiness 
the faded curls had come a look 
almost stern. . 

“That bad man! Roger forb 
jorie ever to speak to him agai 
frightened her! ‘The plaything 0 
I heard him upstairs. He was re: 
that time. Someone must tell h 
again.” 

“But there is no one living s 
obey, Aunt Tiny. She has b 
manded too much. She needs — 

Aunt Tiny was not listening, 
lying on the pad had begun tot 
jerk, and motionless and breathles 


‘great desire she was watching it: 


it were independent of her will: 
The pencil made a few marks, the 
to the floor. 

“Oh, if he would only speak—t 
only speak in time!” she prayed, t 
ing to her eyes. 

Marjorie let four o’clock got 
half past she suddenly rose up a! 
out of the house, banging the 
after her. Susie had to go alo 
party, but Aunt Tiny stayed 
watch and wait. An hour later W 
key brought her out into the ha 
shrank back again without spe 
was nearly dinnertime when M 
herself in and came slowly up 
defiant eyes ready for any enco) 

Aunt Tiny’s door was open | 
light showed her sitting by the | 


-arrestingly strange pose. One! 


ing a pencil lay on a writing pa 
wan little face was uplifted in t 
ing. She did not hear Marjorii 
the opening of Will’s door. Mi 
tioned for quiet, and they sto0 
looking in. The old house W) 
still. Suddenly Aunt Tiny spol, 
“Yes, Roger. I can hear you| 
‘here, ready.” | 
It was a mere thread of voll 
watchers clutched each other 
ance. Aunt Tiny’s hand bega 
jerkily over the paper. | 
“«Tell Marjorie that Rogel 
sister must be a woman and n 
thing of a fool,’”’ she repeated. 
I loved her and worked for h 
cannot get away from me ! 
Roger. Is that all?” J 
The lifted face saw eye to e) 
heard. F 
“Yes; do speak to Will. “Tt 
a child playing with blocks. ? 
blocks have tumbled down ' 
ruined all he will know hi 


don’t go yet!” She spoke shi! 
need so much help. Can’t yo} 
thing more?” 
Then the pencil fell and } 
looked about her with the air!! 
denly awakened. ! 
“Oh, Will—Marjorie—are 
she cried. ‘‘Did you hear Rot 
wrote it down for you, my ae 
Will ae Marjorie got awa, 
as possible. i: 
““She’s going cracked,” Will ut 
(Concluded on Page 
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When you get through 
in the garage — 


— Use Goblin—It gives you a quick and satis- 
fying clean-up. The soft, copious lather absorbs 
the grease and grime, leaving the hands and 
face soft and smooth. 


Works equally well in hard and cold water. 
Wholesome and invigorating to the skin. Eco- 
nomical and doesn’t waste away. 


Carry Goblin in the car. You can clean up 
quickly on the road with Goblin and a little 
water from the Thermos bottle. 


It’s a good idea to keep a cake handy in the 
garage, house and office. You'll like Goblin. 
Try it today. 


’ 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 
his name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Everybody's Everyday Soap 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 

“Nutty,” Marjorie agreed. 

They tried to laugh as they separated. 

Marjorie kept her room with a headache 
that evening, and Will was dining out. 
Neither spoke of the communications, or 
tried to explain the dense gloom with which 
they met the morning. Marjorie stayed 
close to Susie all day, as though she feared 
to be left alone, and Susie was unflaggingly 
entertaining. 

““We may escape Ferdy yet,” she con- 
fided to Aunt Tiny as they set off for the 
Christmas tree. ‘‘I have made a dert in 
him anyway.” 

“Oh, it’s Roger, dear,” was the firm 
answer. ‘‘She won’t have anything more 
to do with that bad man, now that Roger 
has spoken.” 

Susie hid a smile, glancing up as though 
she shared the joke with someone just 
above her. The joke came up again after 
the tree, when Mr. Corrigan, shining secret 
congratulations, drew Susie aside to shake 
her hand. 

“T had a very satisfactory talk with Will 
to-day,’”’ he confided. ‘‘ Whatever you said 
to him, it did him good.” 

“I haven’t spoken to him yet’”’—the 
words were at Susie’s lips, but she cut them 
off with a look so amazed, so incredulous, 
that Mr. Corrigan went into reassuring de- 
tail. Will showed sudden signs of moderat- 
ing his pace. 

‘‘He’s taken a wholly new tone since 
yesterday,’ he explained. “‘Keep it up!” 

““Yes—oh, yes, we must keep it up!” 
Susie spoke dazedly, staring across the hall 
at Aunt Tiny. 

She took the little lady home that night 
as though she had grown newly precious, 
and followed her up to her room for a long, 
comfortable talk. 

Roger spoke again the next night— 
abruptly, as they all sat about the fire 
sleepily ready for bed. Aunt Tiny, who 
had been dozing, started up with a clear, 
“Yes, Roger? I’m ready, dear!” that 
shocked the others into immobility. 

A long message about taking Corrigan 
into partnership was repeated with a clear- 
ness not usual to Aunt Tiny; then the 
brave little voice went on to give an inti- 
mate history of Ferdinand Holliday, with 
details that one would not expect an Aunt 
Tiny to know. Marjorie finally burst into 
tears and ran out of the room, and Aunt 
Tiny returned to them, blinking as though 
she had been under water. 

“Roger came again, dears,”’ she exulted. 
“Didn’t you hear him too?” 

Will tried to look humorous pity toward 
Susie, but when they were alone he came 
back to the matter of the partnership. 

“Corrigan is slow, but he does know the 
business,”’ he admitted. ‘‘Of course it’s all 
poppycock saying that Roger suggested 
it— probably the thing was in my own sub- 
conscious mind and so got to Aunt Tiny. 
What do you think of it?” 

Susie expressed a willingness to consider 
the idea, and let herself be led to a mod- 
erated approval. When he had finally left 
her she looked up toward the ceiling with a 
grave smile. ‘There is no one like Roger 
when one is in trouble,” 
she admitted. 

Roger continued to 
direct the household. 
He told Will that he 
was smoking too much, 
which was like him, and 
Marjorie that if she 
would work at her sing- 
ing she might do some- 
thing notable with it— 
which was not like him, 
for he had always 
frowned on a gift that 
might lead her before 
the public. 

They both scoffed 
bitterly, angrily; but 
Will’s cigarettes dwin- 
dled, and Marjorie—in- 
duced to see a singing 
teacher— grew excited 
at the praise and fell 
to work. 

Roger also went after 
Susie for playing soli- 
taire on Sunday. Aunt 
Tiny had fluttered un- 
easily at sight of the 
cards, not quite liking 
to protest, but Roger 
spoke out in uncompro- 
mising terms. Susie, a 
faint twitch about her 
nose, gave up her game 
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at once. But when Roger wanted her to go 
back to the two o’clock Sunday dinner she 
resisted. 

“You misunderstand him, Aunt Tiny,” 
she said. ‘It was a two o’clock Sunday 
dinner that did for Roger and me. Never 
again!” 

“But, Susie, you don’t really believe all 
this rot!’? Marjorie burst out one day when 
Roger had objected to the type of magazine 
she was bringing home. Susie did not 
answer directly. 

“‘Strong people like Roger don’t die,” 
she said. ‘‘At every act of our lives we are 
going to wonder what Roger would have 
thought about it. Why, I can’t pick up a 
pin with its head toward me without re- 
membering how he hated superstitions. 
He’s right there, whether he speaks or not.” 

“‘Well, I wish he’d go away and let us 
alone,’’ Marjorie muttered stormily. 

Presently Roger enlarged his field of 
action. The news came slipping in to 
them—troubled or awed—that Roger was 
sending messages broadcast. He seemed to 
have taken on the whole town. He had told 
Amos Tarver to give up drugs and rebuked 
Carrie Whittier for wearing French heels 
in a snowstorm. He had spoken sternly to 
Mrs. Fred Jennings about her nagging 
temper. Aunt Tiny, shiest and most un- 
certain of mortals in daily life, would go 
through any door in tranquil joy with a 
message in her hand, and there were some 
to say that the writing was unmistakably 
Roger’s. She even went up to Ferdinand 
Holliday, standing with others-of his kind 
on a street corner, and brought out of her 
reticule a message of such Biblical plainness 
that he presently had to leave town to 
escape the hilarious echoing of those fine 
old phrases. When advertising signboards 
began to desecrate Roger’s river road he 
sent a stirring message to the mayor, and 
the ordinance against them was enforced. 

“‘Can’t you choke her off?” Will im- 
plored, stopping Susie on the stairs. He 
never sat down with her alone now, for the 
last time she had found them so Aunt Tiny 
had looked at him as though a message 
might be forthcoming. ‘‘She is making us 
ridiculous—she ought to be locked up! She’s 
crazy!” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know. Asa system it beats 
the anonymous letter hollow,” Susie said 
with her tolerant smile. ‘‘I hear that Amos 
Tarver is a complete cure. I wish Aunt 


‘Tiny would take up the matter of clean 


streets.” 

“T wish she’d go to thunder!” Will ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘I can’t really believe there’s 
anything in it—can you?” 

Susie never answered that question. As 
the excitement grew and the little lady 
became a marked figure, to be stared at on 
the street and whispered about in church, 
she did try to curb the messages. 

“You know, it isn’t like Roger to talk so 
much,” she suggested. ‘“‘He was a quiet 
man. And though he hated graft and 


blunders and dyed hair, he didn’t ring their 
doorbells to say so.” 

“Ah, but it is different now,” Aunt Tiny 
said happily. She was shining all day long 
with her new power. 
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The clergy presently came to call on. 


Susie. Aunt Tiny had started a wave of 
spiritism; the whole town was trying to tip 
tables and get communications. They sug- 
gested tests for her, hoping to prove it all 
hysteria and so check the excitement; but 
Aunt Tiny met them much more than 
halfway. She could get a message any time, 
even without a pencil between her fingers, 
and there in his own drawing-room Roger 
told the Reverend Mr. Stires that his ser- 
mons would be more effective if they were 
shorter, and the Reverend Mr. Smythe that 
he was indulging in too much ritual. The 
clergy fled in disorder. 

“There is nothing on earth that can stop 
her,’ Marjorie cried in despair. But there 
was—just one thing. 

The family could always count on finding 
Susie waiting for them by the fire at the 
pleasant hour of tea. When they were late 
she drooped back in her big chair, leaving 
the lamps unlighted, and laughed when 
they accused her of having been asleep. 
One night when the sound of the front door 
made her lift her head, her smile ready for 
the coming gibe, the steps paused outside, 
and Corrigan’s voice, low and tense, spoke 
in the hall. 

“‘T’ll find her,” he was saying. 

“T’d better wait here,’ the other breathed. 

“T am asleep!” Susie spoke sharply. 
“That wasn’t Roger?” 

Ne dim form filled the doorway, hesitating 
there. 

“Yes, Susie—it is Roger.” His voice, 
begging her not to be frightened, was shock- 
ingly humble and uncertain. It felt its way 
very much as Roger himself felt his way 
down the room to the still figure standing 
against the firelight. “It is quite all right— 
I didn’t want to startle you—but I thought 
I would come home first—and then ——’” 

He was standing before her—Roger, and 
not Roger. Her stunned eyes could not 
explain the difference. She laid a fumbling 
hand on his coat, and finding it solidly real 
her other hand stole to his shoulder, crept 
about his neck. 

“‘Roger—Roger—Roger!”” She whis- 
pered it over and over. “‘Oh, Roger, be 
real—oh, don’t go away—oh, it’s you, isn’t 
it, Roger? You're here?”’ 

“‘T’m here,’”’ he said through tears. 

Mr. Corrigan stayed outside to watch for 
the others. Will and Marjorie came in 
dazedly, not really believing, showing no 
joy until they saw their brother living be- 
fore them; then they clung to him, glad 
beyond their own understanding. When a 
fresh log on the fire lighted him for them 
they exclaimed over the change. It was not 
only that he was thinned and browned and 
lined almost beyond recognition; the close 
heavy beard and mustache were gone, and 
for the first time in years they saw his 
mouth unhidden. 

“Why, it makes another person of you 
Marjorie said wonderingly. ‘“‘If I had 
known ” She did not finish her sen- 
tence, except to draw her stool to his feet 
and lay her arms across his knees. 

“Now tell us the story,”’ she commanded. 

He told it baldly, with hesitations that 
were not like the old Roger. The others in 
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whipped into the northeast and snow 
covered the pitiful piles of plank and 
crusted his standing framework. But by 
the first of March the roof was on,.and it 
was then that the unbelievable smallness 
of the building was apparent. 

“Looks like Barto had swiped the cupola 
off the Disciples Church,’ commented 
Thannie Frieseke. 

But to homeless Barto Mumm the place 
was a mansion, adequate. Here, so he 
explained to Meri Vlad and some Polish 
women who stood in the icy slush and 
exulted with him, was room for a bed and 
a stove, a chair, a table and shelves built 
in the wall. What more did a solitary 
bachelor want? ; 

“What more could anybody desire?” 
demanded the audience of each other 
fluently. A white floor, very clean, and a 
window of new glass, whole, perfect. And 
on Mondays no demanding knock at the 
door, no extended hand, rent-greedy, no 
returning at night, work weary and worn, 
to find one’s goods and one’s children 
thrown out into the snow! To these 
women whose lives were pitifully drab, 
Barto’s little hcuse was a joy in which 
their childish souls delighted. As soon 
as the floor was finished tired Meri Vlad 
came by stealth on Sunday and scrubbed 
it spotless. Nick Vlad was a stormy man, 
not easy to live with, and Barto’s band 
meetings kept him employed and happy 
nights and Sundays, so that Meri and the 
little Vlads dared to speak aloud and raise 
their eyes. 

The sun thawed the ice in trickling 
streams and Barto nailed the laths in his 
single room and prayed for warm weather 
so that he could plaster. On the Jewich 
holiday, when the plant was closed for 
repairs according to ancient custom, he 
bought three gallons of paint and painted 
the facade of his residence a bright yellow, 
while a polyglot gallery followed him, 
counseling and admiring. 

That night Barto moved his stove and 
his rusty iron bed into his house and a 
feeble but triumphant banner of smoke 
issued from the new brick flue. That 
night Meri Vlad, searching among her 
loose possessions—and most of the things 
that Meri owned were loose—sought a gift 
for Barto, a sort of housewarming gift. 
And impulsively she chose at last the thing 
she prized most—a single blooming nar- 
cissus grown from a bulb which some small 
Vlad had brought home from school. She 
carried this precious flower to the little 
house, and Barto Mumm received it with 
a quivering of his long stringy throat and a 
dimming of his eyes. He set a lemon crate 
on end and spread a bandanna handkerchief 
over it, and on this pedestal he set the 
fragrant bloom, while Meri laughed and 
ran outside to see how it looked through 
the window. 

That night there appeared a new mu- 
sician at Barto’s band rehearsal. 

“Thought I’d come and spiel a few with 
you!” laughed Thannie Frieseke as he 
unpacked his flute. 

“We're goin’ to play La Paloma to- 
night,” returned Barto calmly, shuffling 
the music. “It’s Sam Gatti’s birthday. 
We don’t play this first part. Muencke he 
can’t play flats good yet.” 

“Heard about any trouble brewing in 
the works, Barto?” inquired Thannie inno- 
cently. 

Barto’s good-natured grin faded. His 
eyes grew wary. 

“We don’t hear about trouble in my 
department,” he returned evasively. “We 
grind blades!” 

That night the night shift came storm- 
ing down from the polishing rooms, eddy- 
ing indignantly about a howling leader. 
The day workers, crowding round, learned 
that a new bulletin had been posted. There 
was a new cut—a two and a half per cent 
general cut. The bulletin had been posted 
at seven o’clock. 

Barto Mumm, listening to the uproar 
outside, turned accusingly upon Thannie 
Frieseke. 

“You 


“You knew it,” he said sadly. 
knew it and you didn’t tell me.” 

Thannie Frieseke turned white. “I 
didn’t know it till six-twenty,” he protested 
sincerely. ‘We told him hell would break. 
Schimkofer told him. It didn’t dono good!” 

“Told who?” demanded Barto Mumm, 
be a strange tenseness about his long sad 

ips. 


“Told Henri,’ said Thannie—‘ Henri 
Clausen—the wise Abie who owns. these 
works; the literary guy that composes all 
the poetry that’s stuck round the shop— 
these here cute little verses that begin ‘On 
and after.’ Every time Henri writes a 
verse some poor guy gets it in the pay en- 
velope. But you can’t tell him nothin’. 
Listen at ’em, will you? Good Lord, 
they’ll wreck the place!” 

Nick Vlad, the rough grinder, had thrown 
down his barytone horn at the first bellow 
from the strikers. An upstanding bellig- 
erent Hungarian who had seen military 
service, quarrelsome, made dangerous by 
whisky, Nick plunged into the crowd and 
became the leader of it. 

Barto Mumm, with Thannie Frieseke 
trailing desolately after him, hung about 
the edges of the milling wheel of humanity 
of which Nick Vlad was the core, but there 
was no arguing now with the outraged 
men, no soothing their half-crazed passions, 
no reasoning with minds sick of reason. 
The women huddled in doorways, some of 
them crying and snuffing, some calling out 
shrilly in staccato languages. Lights flared, 
and in the factory, which was built upon 
the old-fashioned quadrangle, the entrance 
to the inner court guarded only by a flimsy 
old iron gate, the deserted machines clacked 
on, and the men who regarded their futile 
turnings laughed aloud. 

Then it was that Henri Clausen III be- 
came cognizant of a certain lank philo- 
sophical employee whose name was Barto 
Mumm. From some unknown source a 
bottle of very bad liquor was brought into 
the mob of shouting aliens. There was 
little of it, but there was enough to turn 
Nick Vlad into a hoarse, unaccountable 
madman, stalking destruction. And it was 
at that moment that Henri Clausen III, 
moved by old Schimkofer’s frantic and in- 
coherent telephoning, chose to drive his 
glistening motor car into the seething street. 
Barto knew this first by the changed voice 
of the crowd—by the sharpened, ominous 
ery that rose, like the cry of a greedy pack. 
And then he saw scuttling past him, in the 
yellow light from an open door, a little, 
stooping, terrified man in owlish glasses, 
whose coat had been torn from his back 
and whose face wore the ghastly gray of 
the terror of death. Though Barto Mumm 
had never seen the owner of the Clausen 
factory he knew instinctively that this flee- 
ing thing was Henri Clausen. And he 
knew also that the bellowing fury that 
charged behind, with a broken length of 
shafting upraised, was Nick Vlad. 

Running as only a fleeing man can run, 
Henri Clausen dashed round the company 
store and leaped over the rough muddy 
ground behind. Close after him plunged 
Nick, with the crowd of howling men be- 
hind. Barto Mumm’s thin legs were not 
long and thin for nothing. Three wide kan- 
garoo leaps brought him to the door of his 
little house. He threw this door open as 
the white-faced, panting fugitive came stag- 
gering gustily past, and quick as a flash he 
thrust Henri Clausen III inside and clipped 
the door shut, while Nick Vlad and his 
followers went crashing and blundering 
along, unconscious that their quarry had 
escaped. 

There was stillness in the dark little 
room save for the gusty breathing of the 
heir to the Clausen holdings and the Clau- 
sen responsibilities. Then when the noise 
outside had scattered and dulled to an in- 
definite bedlam rather than a definite pur- 
suit Barto Mumm fastened the shutter 
over his new window and lighted his small 
and greasy lamp. In the light of it he sur- 
veyed Henri Clausen III—his pasty, twitch- 
ing countenance; his trembling legs; his 
eyes, from which the horror had not yet 
departed. 

“Sit down,” he directed, setting the nar- 
cissus carefully down from the lemon crate 
and kicking the crate nearer to his em- 
ployer. ‘I’m Barto Mumm. I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you. I’ve been wanting 
it quite a spell. I’ve had it in my mind to 
tell you some things for a long time. But 
not havin’ been interduced, of course, I 
wouldn’t do nothing unpolite. Now—I eal- 
culate now you’re my company, as you 
might say—seeing that you dasn’t leave 
till Nick Vlad gets sobered up a little. So 
you might as well listen to what I got to 
tell you.” 

The interior of the little house was icy 
chill with that peculiar intimacy of cold 
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which raw, new lumber holds, but Henri 
Clausen, coatless and hatless, wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead with his 
handkerchief, and the hand that held it 
still shook. 

“Nearly got me that time!’”’ He strove 
to appear unmoved, but the laugh that he 
managed had a hollow tremor in it. ‘ Vi- 
cious, ignorant devils! Haven’t a lucid 
idea, themselves, what they want!” 

“No,” said Barto quietly, “they don’t 
know what they want. They only know 
that they lack something, and that the lack 
of it is the big empty aching thing in their 
lives. They don’t know what they want. 
But I know. I know what it is. I’ve read 
it in their eyes since I commenced this here 
foolish little buildin’. I’ve seen it quiverin’ 
on their mouths. The men don’t know 
what it is—but the women do, some of ’em. 
And if every man in that mob had what he 
needs most—right now—he’d stop howlin’ 
and rampagin’. He’d be as steady as 
though he had a seven-ton outside grindin’ 
stone hung round his neck. He’d be an- 
chored. He’d have some ambition. What 
every man in that crowd out there needs— 
is a—home!”’ 

Henri Clausen III opened and shut his 
mouth in a sort of piscatorial gape. But 
Barto gave him no time for speech. He 
went on relentlessly. 

“Give Nick Vlad a home,” he continued. 
“Not a big home—bigger than this though, 
because he’s got eight kids—but a little 
modest house with a piece of ground to 
plant posies on. Give him a chance to buy 
it and to pay for it—pay him wages enough 
so he can buy a red tablecloth and a rug 
with a white dog in the middle and a door- 
bell with a button to it. If you do that can 
any hooting Polack come along and pry 
Nick Vlad or his wife off their jobs with a 
lot of Bolsheviki palaver? They can not! 
Nick’s a citizen. He’s quit bein’ a drifter. 
He’s got something under his feet—some- 
thing that’s his own! He’s got pride! 
That’s what;Clausenville needs, my friend— 
whatever your name may be, for I’ve never 
happened to hear it spoke plain and re- 
spectful—that’s what every factory town 
needs. And when fellers like you under- 
stand it you'll quit buildin’ welfare buildin’s 
and cuttin’ the people’s pay to hire visitin’ 
nurses and fightin’ strikes and anarchy and 
destruction. Give the people homes! All the 
rest will take care of itself then!’ 

Henri Clausen III sat still on the lemon 
crate. He was thinking deeply for once 
upon a subject outside himself. 

“My grandfather built these houses,” 
he said at last. ‘‘They’re getting old, I 
expect. I hadn’t realized it.” 

“You're off again, my friend,’’ counseled 
Barto Mumm. “You’re grindin’ all right 
bows and no lefts. I ain’t talkin’ about lit- 
tle frame houses set in a row, all alike, all 
painted box-car red, so a man has to count 
when he comes home to supper to keep 
from walkin’ in and eatin’ some other 
feller’s chow! Them ain’t homes! I want 
Meri Vlad to have a new house—like this, 
only bigger. I ain’t carin’ whether you 
build it or who builds it. But I want Meri 
to be able to pay for that house a little 
down and a little along, with low interest— 
and I want it to be hers when she gets it 
paid for—and not forty-eight other houses 
identical like it! She’ll pay for it. And she’ll 
keep it clean—or my name ain’t Mumm!” 

There was a long silence in Barto’s little 
house, so long, so tense that Barto became 
slightly dubious. Then Henri Clausen III 
stirred. 

“T see what you mean,” he said finally. 
“T suppose you're right. It’s a big thing— 
a big contract.” 

“Sure it’s a big thing!’’ agreed Barto. 
“That’s why I figured out for you to do it! 
If it was a little thing I’d have did it myself, 
long ago! I’m figurin’ on your doin’ it — 
and when you make up your mind to do 
it, and give me your solemn word, then 
I'll go out and herd up Nick Vlad and his 
gang so’s you can go home to bed!” 

Many hours after, cold hours verging 
upon the dawn, Thannie Frieseke, still 
lingering about the Clausen cutlery works, 
where the noisy rioting had ceased, but 
where men still lingered in the freezing 
streets and the doors of the houses stood 
open, disclosing flaring fires and groups 
in conclave within, beheld a strange pro- 
cession approaching. Ahead was Barto 
Mumm, very long, very lean, his brassy 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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House Cleaning / 


It’s spring—and house cleaning time. 


Of course you’ll not feel satisfied until your house, inside 
and out, your garden and your lawn, are all spick and span. 


And there are many things you need to help make them clean. 


There are paints and varnishes—furniture polishes, soaps 
and cleansers; there are brushes, pails, tools and scores of 
other articles. 


Kresge offers you the opportunity of buying all these 
things at one time and in one place—and buying them 
most economically too. 


At the Kresge Store, wide assortments of merchandise lie 
on open counters right before your eyes. You walk about 
and select what you want without loss of time. 


Everything you buy at the Kresge Store is of standard 
quality —kitchenware, hardware, drygoods, hosiery, toilet 
goods and hundreds of other everyday necessities. 


You get the greatest possible value because of the S. S. Kresge 
Company’s immense buying power and efficient methods 
of doing business. 


If there is a Kresge Store in your city, visit it and see for 
yourself how quickly and economically you can be supplied 
with the many, many necessities of home and everyday life. 
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t horn under his arm. Behind him 
Karl, who had been Wilhelm’s 
er, and Muencke, the trombone 
who etched razors, and little 
o, of the drums. As they neared 
y gathered Sam Gatti out of his 
nd a tall Bohemian plater named 
ho carried a great coiling bass horn. 
e along, Frisky,’”’ suggested Barto 
affably. ‘‘This night is ruined 
PF We might as well finish it up 


kicked in the back door of the 
d stirred the slumbering fire until 
to warmth. Barto Mumm 
i He passed out the 
but his eyes looked beyond the 
‘music. Thannie Frieseke did not 
wat Old Extra Dry was seeing far 
he huddled bars of the Swanee 
seeing prophetic visions of a new 
pian Clausenville where Meri Vlad 
ause flowers to bloom continually 
vhole glass windows. 

‘played. And the tenor of Barto 
3 old B-flat horn went calling out 


_A bushy head was thrust in, a red 
+h eyes that still burned. A tardy 
ame shuffling in. It was Nick Vlad. 
n the streets of Clausenville a 
jnervous young man skipped warily 
;adow to shadow till he reached 
¢ of the office. He unlocked this 
1 let himself in. He was coatless, 
But there was a new calm in his 
he strength of decision about his 
. Henri Clausen III was of the blood 
ves! Like Henri I, who had builded 
hiages, the grandson of Henri I was 
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Civil Service 


Ptor, SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
JANUARY 3, 1920. 
‘:In your December 27, 1919, issue 
. pears an article by Arthur Bullard 
le Dollar-a-Year Men on Politics. 
reeral purport of the article—namely, 
ciaey and lack of productivity on the 
the regular civil-service force—is 
‘he opinion of the commission, in ac- 
veh the facts. The commission has 
car and very definite knowledge as a 
{: its opinion, but this matter being 
ithe jurisdiction of the commission 
scussed in this letter. 
fience is made in this article, inci- 
|, to the Federal civil-service sys- 
id but two specific criticisms are 
,.either of which is based on fact. 
was is that promotions are made 
sdig to seniority rather than merit. 
rhe civil-service system it is not even 
erolated that promotions shall be 
xcording to seniority, and it is not 
ictice. An employee may not be 
<rom the duties of a clerk to those of 
lagineer, for example, until his quali- 
0; for the new position are tested by 
‘il Service Commission, but that is 
> ‘different matter. 
1¢ ther criticism is that the head of an 
( department cannot discharge civil- 
icemployees and so has no real con- 
b\r them. The fact is that the head of 
ae or department has absolute power 
nve any civil-service employee. The 
r triction is that before discharge the 
o2e shall be notified in writing of 
e.ons for his discharge and be given 
ir nity to make reply. After having 
n ie employee an opportunity to reply 
pier of the department head to dis- 
g(;he employee remains absolute, and 
juice or injustice of his action is not 
e( to review by any other authority 
ss is alleged, with offer of proof, that 
o\l was for political or religious rea- 
, en the United States Civil Service 
rhsign may review the case. 
h«commission hopes you will find it 
ik: to give space to these corrections in 
at’ issue of your publication. 
y rection of the commission: 
| Very respectfully, 
_ 3igned) MARTIN A. MORRISON, 
President. 
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led Sir: I have read carefully the 

er/f Mr. Morrison, of the Civil Service 

nyssion, dated January 3, 1920. Mr. 
m seems to think, without warrant, 

elive, that criticism in detail is an 

1cjupon the whole idea of Civil Service. 


THE SATURDAY 


None of the ‘‘Dollar-a-Year Men” with 
whom I talked while gathering material 
for my article wished to minimize the 
tremendous good which the Civil Service 
reform has rendered. The old spoils system 
is well dead, and it is an achievement of 
which the Civil Service Commission may 
well be very proud that the day is past 
when campaign managers go through the 
Washington bureaus with their subscrip- 
tion blanks and force contributions from 
all government employees. 

But while recognizing the good which 
has been accomplished by Civil Service 
reform, the basis for the chief criticism 
which these business men bring against 
the system of employment in the Govy- 
ernment is very real. The Civil Service 
regulations do not produce as high an effi- 
ciency as the personnel organizations of 
our better corporations, and the criticism 
which the average business man makes of 
the Civil Service is on the very two points 
which Mr. Morrison challenges. 

Of course, there is not a hard-and-fast 
adherence to the seniority rule. The boy 
who is taken in as a messenger does not 
go up by rote. Some youngsters by very 
marked ability do go ahead a short way 
quite rapidly, but on the whole the ad- 
herence to the seniority rule is very much 
closer in Government than in private busi- 
ness. The young man in the Civil 
Service—just like the West Point graduate 
in peacetimes—can figure out the average 
mortality among his superiors and make 
a fairly reliable chart of the dates of his 
future promotions. 

The young man in Civil Service has no 
real hope of ever working up to the top. 
The chief jobs are political appointments. 
For instance, in the diplomatic service the 
top rung of the ladder is ‘Counselor of 
Embassy.” As a striking exception to the 
general practice, Mr. Gibson has been 
made Minister to Poland, and Mr. Crane 
to Czechoslovakia. In general, the young 
man who passes examinations for the diplo- 
matic service, if he has ordinary ability, can 
hope to reach the top before he is forty with 
almost no hope of further advancement. 

The esprit of the whole Civil Service 
would be immensely improved if these 
higher positions were incorporated in the 
classified lists, but until this is done the 
Civil Service will lack the incentive which 
the employee of private business has from 
the knowledge that hard work and high 
ae may lead to membership in the 

rm, 

It is equally true that the business men 
coming to Washington for war work were 
deeply impressed by the lack of real con- 
trol over Civil Service employees similar to 
what they were accustomed to in their own 
affairs. It is true that the appointment 
officer can remove appointees ‘‘for cause.’’ 
I read carefully the regulations inclosed in 
Mr. Morrison’s letter in regard to removal. 
In spite of the letter of the regulations, the 
present practice is generally a reaction—a 
very laudable and necessary reaction— 
frdm the old spoils system where tenure of 
office in government service was depend- 
ent on campaign contributions. In an 
effort to protect the employees from the 
danger of discharge because of politics 
safeguards were contrived which, when 
compared with the appointment practice 
successful in efficient business, seemed too 
rigid to men who were used to choosing, 
promoting and firing their staff under the 
pressure of making their enterprise earn 
profits. 

The argument of Mr. Morrison seems 
to me rather captious. The criticism ex- 
pressed in my article is common criticism. 

We are going to have some Civil Service 
regulations. Return to the old spoils system 
is unthinkable. The Civil Service Com- 
mission will, in my opinion, best serve 
its purpose if it keeps an open ear for 
all honest criticism. Its work has been 
good—infinitely better than the old system. 
It is very generally highly appreciated by 
everyone who knows anything about it, 
but it is not yet as efficient as the per- 
sonnel work of half a dozen large corpora- 
tions. 

The answer, in a sentence, to Mr. Morri- 
son’s letter is that if the Civil Service 
regulations were better than the ordinary 
practice of private business, the private 
business men—very keen to increase their 
dividends—would copy these regulations. 

They don’t! 

Hoping that this will satisfactorily an- 
swer your question, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR BULLARD. 
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GLOAMA, THE BEAUTIFUL TICKET AGENT, 


“Don’t say I didn’t give you warning,” 
said Clancey after him. ‘‘That’s all!” 

He was running too fast to say anything. 
But Clancey could tell he hadn’t changed 
his mind any just from the way he ran— 
just the expression of his back. So Clancey 
the expressman sat there through the noon 
hour, waiting, thinking it all out. And all 
of a sudden, just before the hour was over 
and Gloama the ticket agent came back, 
he slapped his knee and got up. 

‘Listen!’ said Clancey to Gloama when 
she came back in. ‘‘ What was he trying to 
do to you? Was he saying he’d fire you?” 

‘““That’s what he said,” said Gloama, 
very indifferent. 

““So that’s what he thinks he’ll do!” said 
Clancey, leading up to this plan he’d 
thought up during the noon hour. 

“T should faint,’”’ said Gloama the ticket 
agent, taking off her hat and her fur wrap 
and hanging them up very carefully. “‘I 
should faint and be carried out,” she said, 
coming back patting her hair down. 

“Look!” said Clancey, bringing up that 
plan he had thought out when she was 
gone. ‘‘Look!” he said, his face getting a 
little red. “How’d you like it if I fixed that 
up for you?” 

“‘Oh—all right,’”’ said Gloama in,a kind 
of languid way—not paying much atten- 
tion. ‘All right—if you want to.” 

‘All right!” said Clancey after her, his 
tace not changing but getting a little redder 
allthetime. “Allright!” hesaid. “‘Is that 
all the thanks I get?” 

“‘Listen!”’ said Gloama the ticket agent, 
holding her head very high. ‘Where were 

ou? ” 


‘‘Where was 1? Where was I when?” 
asked Clancey, surprised. 

‘“When he was in there talking to me the 
way he did,” said Gloama in a very cold 
but very angry voice. 

“You know where I was—out in the 
baggage room. Why?” said Clancey the 
expressman. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said, very cold and 
distant and polite. ‘‘I was just wondering, 
that’s all.” 

‘‘Wondering!” repeated Clancey the ex- 
pressman after her. 

“‘Oh, nothing—nothing!”’ she 
said then, looking by him. “I 
was only wondering—if you called 
yourself a gentleman—why it 
was.” 

“Why what was?” Clancey 
asked her. 

““Why you didn’t step in, that’s 

all—if you were a gentleman— 
and slam him in the eye. That 
was all!”’ said Gloama the ticket 
agent, finishing up with her hair 
now and going over to her win- 
dow—leaving him standing there. 
“Tf you consider yourself a gen- 
tleman!’”’ For she was terribly 
angry. The more she thought of 
it the more furious she got—per- 
fectly wild. 

“Listen!’’ he said, talking 
finally, though he was still very 
red. ‘“‘Listen,’’ he said, “‘for the 
sake of argument! Do you want 
me to do what I said—or not?” a 

“Why, yes,” said Gloama, 
turning round and ‘raising her 
eyebrows quite a little. ‘“‘Why, 
yes—lI think so.” 

“‘T didn’t know,” said Clancey. 
“You seemed to get so excited 
overit. That’sall.” 

‘“Why, yes, go ahead, if you want to,” 
she told him—still very indifferent. 

“T didn’t know,” he said—looking red 
and mad. ‘I didn’t know whether it made 
any difference to you—whether you were 
fired or not!” 

“Tt don’t,” said Gloama—‘“‘not such a 
terrible lot! But go ahead if you want to,”” 
she said then. 

“Go ahead and see what you can do to 
him. I’d like to have you.” 

So finally Clancey went to the telephone. 


“‘Say, listen!” said the girl at the desk 
to Jiggs the auditor when he came back 
from up the road into the office. “The boss 
wants to see you.” 

“All right,”’ said Jiggs, noticing the in- 
terested look she gave him but not giving 
cher the satisfaction of showing he did. 
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“‘Listen!’’ she asked him then. ‘‘ What 
have you done to him?” 

“*T don’t know—what have I?” he asked 
her back in that kind of sour way he had. 

““That’s what I wondered,” she told him. 
“He’s hitting the ceiling.” 

So he went on, into the private office. 

“Mr. Jiggs,” said his boss, 
‘that high operating official, 
“sit down.” 

He was a short kind of 
chunky man with a close F 
square-cornered whisker on ee 
his chin like a little mat— } 
and nothing at all on his up- 
per lip. It made it look ter- 
ribly plain and bare, as if it Be 
was some part of his body \ 
with its clothes off that you 
ought not to look at. 

He came from New, 
England originally. 
His name was Pratt. 
“Sit down, Mr. Jiggs,” 


*‘Well, Anyway,’’ Said the Dark, Extremely Dressy= 
Looking Man on the Outside of the Bars, “‘You 
Won’t Have to Worry, Girlie, After Next Wednesday’”’ 


he said. ‘‘Sit down. I haven’t seen you 
since the war began.” For Jiggs had 
worked for him a long time. 

“No,” said Jiggs—looking at that bare 
upper lip. 

“Mr. Jiggs,’ said this superintendent, 
Mr. Pratt, after a minute or so, ‘“‘do you 
know a ticket agent up the line at Winter 
Valley by the name of Miss McCall?” 

‘Yes, sir,’”’ said Jiggs the auditor, and sat 
there waiting, looking at that bare kind of 
cruel-looking upper lip. 

“‘What’s her first name?” he asked him. 

“Gloama,” said Jiggs. 

“That’s the one,” said the superintend- 
ent. ‘I understand,’ he went on, that 
bare empty upper lip of his twitching a 
little, “‘that you fired her yesterday.” 

“No, sir,” Jiggs answered him. And he 
moved in his chair. ‘No sir, I did not.’ 


And he went on and told him just how it 
was. “She backed up finally altogether. 
She wouldn’t do anything or help on any- 
thing I asked her to. So I said finally if she 
didn’t we'd fire her.” 

“You'd fire her!’”’ said that Mr. Pratt, 
the superintendent, misunderstanding him. 

“Tl fdidn t sayesivat 
said ‘we,’” said Jiggs. 
“‘T said we’d fire her.” 

“How?” asked that 
Mr. Pratt. 

‘How what?” asked 
Jiggs. 

“How do you fire 
anybody from the rail- 
roadithese days? I 
want to know,” he said 
in an extremely sarcas- 
tic voice. ‘‘That’s just 
what we’ve got to learn 
from somebody in the 
railroad business in the 
next few months. If 
you know you’re the 
man we want to tellus.” 

Then for a minute or 
two neither one of them 
had anything to say. 
Jiggs sat there noticing 
that intensely sarcastic 
upper lip Pratt had, and 
wondering how many 
different generations of 
men with cast-iron up- 
per lips he had come 
from up there in New 
England. 

““You’ve been away 
quite a while out of our 
service, Mr. Jiggs,”’ he 
said finally. ‘‘I don’t 
know as I ought to be 
hard on you. I don’t 
know but what I ought 
to explain to you— 
about the railroads. A 
good many things can 
happen in four years— 
especially war years.” 

Jiggs the auditor sat 
still, looking at him. 

“You know all about this move 
of the unions for more wages?” he 
asked him then. 

“Sure!” said Jiggs. 
seemed to me 2! 

“Tt seemed to you what?” said 
Pratt, looking at him with those lit- 
tle sharp eyes he had. 
~ It seemed to me that if you 
went and raised the wages,” he told 
him, ‘‘you might have the privilege of fir- 
ing one now and then—if they should 
commit murder—or something.” ‘ 

“Well, you might think so offhand,” said 
this Pratt, the superintendent, “but you 
can’t—not very easy.” 

Then they both waited a short time. 

“Are you a student of political econ- 
omy?” asked Pratt, the superintendent, 
and took a little sliver of something out of 
his pocket and put it into his mouth. 

“No, I ain’t,” he answered him—and 
didn’t say any more. For he saw he was 
still sarcastic, and he knew what it means 
when a man’s boss gets that way. 

“Then probably you never heard of any- 
body ever getting fired from a government 


“But it 


“T don’t know as I ever have,” said 
Jiggs—watching him. He saw he was more 
sarcastic than he himself ever was. 

“No,” the superintendent answered, 
chewing just a little bit, so you could 
scarcely see him. ‘‘No, that wouldn’t be 
good government principles. You know 
what they are, don’t you—the principles of 
government operation in a real democracy? 
You may have heard what George Wash- 
ington said to his troops when he was dis- 
banding the Continental Army back after 
the Revolution. It was either him—or 
Abraham Lincoln at the close of the Civil 
War,” said this Pratt, looking at Jiggs the 
auditor, still chewing slowly—‘‘I forget 
which. 

“<<This Government hires,’ he said, ‘but 
it never fires! This Army may disband,’ he 
said, ‘but the Government at Washington 
goes right on forever!’ That’s what he said 
in substance. You haven’t been in Wash- 
ington since you came back from abroad?” 


\ April 17, 


“No, sir,” replied Jiggs. 

“‘Tt’s just the same there now as | 
ington predicted in those old da 
Pratt in that intensely sarcastic 
had. ‘‘The war’s over now a year and 
ago, and there’s 17,272,891 of our q 
by actual count still on the pay ro 
government departments in Was 
that nothing will dislodge but a 
death. They won’t resign, will they 
asked him. ‘‘And who’ll fire them- 
a government job? Well, it’s been jy 
same with the railroads—only tw 
bad.” 


This Jiggs started up to say som 
then—but he went right on. So Ji 
still, for he could see he was interes 
telling him about it—and might wo 
the edge of his feelings the way p 
talking on the Government. And 
time he seemed to be enjoying his ss 
quite a lot. 

“We'll start back, Mr. Jiggs,”’ he 
“at the beginning; and I’ll sketch 
to you—right from the beginning- 
the crime of 1916.” 

“The crime of 1916?” said Ji 
him. ; 

“Yes,” he said, looking at him will 
sharp little eyes of his—‘‘ when the G 
ment first stepped in and passed thi 
handing us over to the unions. Th 
course, was Official notice to them 
Government that they owned us. 
after that, in 1917, of course, the 
ment took us over. q 

““Now what’s the first step,’ sai 
superintendent, going on with his h 
of the railroads, “‘always—in a goven 
operation for the people, of the peop 
the people? I’ll tell you. You’ve 
that old definition of a good man that 
body gave—the fellow that make 
blades of grass grow where there w: 
before. Well—that’s what a really 
government always does with mel 
women—it aims always to make tw 
ployees grow where there was one k 

“Tt was bad enough,” he said, “th 
they swelled up the employees on tl 
erating end of the road by that cri 
1916 on the eight-hour day and all 
But that was nothing to what the 
after the Government took it over 
entirely new line. v 

“You take a locomotive,” he said, 
on rather slowly, ‘‘for example—whi 
comes into a roundhouse. There’s § 
teen inspectors looking her over, ¥ 
seventeen different reports that | 
seventeen different clerks in sey 
different departments—more or le 
Washington. And out of them all I'l 
antee, if you ask them quick, right ( 
reel, not three per cent could tell yc 
hand whether a locomotive had s 
wheels or rode on two like a bicycle 

‘“Paper work! Paper work,” sai 
superintendent, enjoying talking ab 
more and more—‘‘for the conduct 
the road, for the departments in he 
the departments at Washington. M 
of new clerks in all the railroad offi 
the stations, in the freight houses, 
roundhouses, making up reports b 
ton—for nobody that will ever do an} 
but read them—and most probably 
will do that! You may have re 
newspapers about the paper famine 
country—how they were investigat 
I’ll tell you, my friend,” he said vé 
riously, ‘‘what every railroad man kn 
about the great paper blockade at Wa 
ton. You may have heard about it? 

“No,” this Jiggs said, watching hit 
closely. 

““Well,” he said, “‘I’ll tell you thi 
comes from railroad reports, that’s al 
days and days, while those very | 
shortage investigations were going 01! 
there, Washington was almost star! 
death by that terrible paper block¢ 
had there for weeks and weeks. The! 


ington. 
Washington would starve to deatl 
them—keeping the milk and flour a!) 
out of the city that they ought to 
live. And every report had to ha | 
clerks anyhow—one in the railroad \ 

(Continued on Page 69) 


itinued from Page 66) 
oxt one in Washington reading 
rway, to say nothing of them 


¥ 
« the net result!” he went on, 
-) Jiggs, who sat there listening 
‘here weren’t clerks enough in 
fr all this. So we had to go out 
them from the cradle and the 
jay down below the age of con- 
alf enough to go round. 
s the first thing,’ said Pratt, 
endent, and chewed a little in 
ly sarcastic way he had, “in 
nent’s running the railroads. 
tter they had got them, then 
2 came naturally—to see that 
eiame service that the Govern- 
as guarantees—that it always 
its own clerks in Washington. 
4: it, like all good republics, so 
yody had an equal chance; so 
j the seniority rule for all the 
so that everybody would go 
sgle file, like they did already 
eiting departments of the rail- 
ni there was good luck for all 
hdy finally died off at the top. 
m2, the result was naturally just 
sia Washington. If you had a 
ptient man in your office that 
y»vork hard and get on for him- 
tut and got a better job—more 
1,e hours and more motion. But 
yh one leg and one arm and one 
s)rain gone—he was yours for- 


) 
¢ how they had us,” said this 
n} superintendent, looking at 
Gwent on again. He seemed to 
7, more interested in telling him 
-ad more friendly as he talked— 
acasm milder and kind of mel- 
d/iggs thought he could see that 
xking off the worst of his first 
ling So he sat back and said 
-t him go on. 
us two steps,” he said, ‘‘but, of 
a wasn’t quite enough by itself. 
’'make us quite like Washington. 
h next thing they had to fix it so 
a ever fire anyone. So they put 

r government rules on that and 
so administer them. To see that 
gt justice—just like the Govern- 
s So now if you wanted to fire 
«boy—did you? You didn’t! 
scause he went right over your 
lopealed it right up the line— 
uh to the President of the United 
0-ou see when you said you fired 
mo the ticket agent ‘ 
’ said Jiggs, looking at him—not 
i¢m any on that. 
ecldn’t, that’s all.” 
’ said Jiggs again a second time. 
wat?” asked the sarcastic super- 
; ack—his voice sharpening up 


ir; under the Government now!” 
'swhat I was coming to,” said 
e uperintendent—more sarcastic 
acount of this interruption—‘“‘if 
‘tiermit me. That’s where we’re 
tan the Government ever was.” 


cn’t encourage them to organize 
t: unions, do they, in the Gov- 
—ie clerks in the government 
327? 
liw’t answer him anything. 
e are,” the other man went on— 
aioads while they had them they 
-¢d-compelled them to organize, 
t yy. The operating end, of course, 
tymuch all union before the war 
nent operation. But since the 
a came in they fixed it all up 
ver! They got us one hundred 
(zanized—up and down all the 
siz as well as out—down to the 
hfreight house. One for all,” he 
‘in his hand in a kind of a clumsy 
)y for all, all for one! That’s the 
; yw—everywhere! All union!’ 
,jaid Jiggs, not giving in yet. 
ovcalk about the handing over of 
‘o\ls on March first,” said this 
it’ On not noticing him, ‘‘by the 
net. Who do they hand them 
‘an only see one place. There’s 
thiduary legatee—that I can see 
19z0n. Maybe you can see an- 
e 
\asked Jiggs, the auditor: 
ujons!”” 
igs didn’t say anything back. 
vérot to have unions, I guess,” 
it} the superintendent, ‘“‘I don’t 
-4t. And we’ve got to have a 
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Government—we’ll assume anyhow! And 
very likely—between them—the unions 
have all got to have a raise of pay. We'll 
be liberal and say they have! 

‘“‘But there’s one thing they can’t do— 
and we still operate the road: They can’t 
both have the increase of wages and the 
increase of workmen and the sole right to 
hire and fire and promote! We don’t ex- 
pect, you understand, to do this all our- 
selves—alone; we haven’t for years on the 
operating end for that matter. We'll be 
tied up with rules, of course, now every- 
where. 

““But we’ve got to have a little say-so 
ourselves—on a few things—or we might 
just as well hand the roads over to the 
unions first as last; let them run them on 
this Plumb plan now and be done with it; 
take what money we can get from the 
Government and get out. 

“T don’t mind telling you, as long as 
we’re on the subject,” said this Pratt, the 
superintendent, “‘that we did hope to fire 
a few—of the paper workers anyway! That 
we did hope to steal up on them and pick 
off one or two here and there—when we 
found them asleep on the desks or on the 
tracks blocking up the traffic. But we ain’t 
been advertising it much—not yet,’’ he 
said, watching Jiggs the auditor. “That 
would be a little extra hazardous now—the 
way all hands are feeling to-day after.that 
unsettled demand for more wages. 

“So I guess your scheme won’t work 
quite yet—your plan to fire Gloama the 
ticket agent,” said the superintendent, 
going on. ‘“‘It’s too early in the first place. 
It’s just a little premature. And then again 
it’s too bald and open for now when they’re 
all out—the unions—watching us, with all 
the backing of the Government. 

““So we'll have to postpone it a little 
anyhow. We’ll have to put off firing this 
young female ticket agent of yours for a 
while longer—till they all get quieted down 
a little more. So I am going to ask you,” he 
said, sitting up very straight and slapping 
down both hands at once on the arms of 
his desk chair, ‘just to step to the tele- 
phone—and tell them this young woman 
ain’t fired. Tell it to this man Clancey that 
ealled me up.” 

But Jiggs didn’t move yet. 1 

“Why?” he said then to this Pratt, the 
superintendent. 

“Why what?” he asked him. 

““Why should I telephone him?” said 
Jiggs in his most intensely sarcastic voice. 

‘Why wouldn’t you?” said the superin- 
tendent, more sarcastic still. 

“To tell her she’s not fired,” said Jiggs, 
looking at him. 

“Why wouldn’t you?” he asked again, 
staring back at him. 

“Why should I,” said Mr. Jiggs the 
auditor, still louder—‘‘when she knows it 
already?” 

““Knows what?” 

“That she ain’t fired—according to you. 
That you couldn’t fire her if you wanted to.” 

“Just to show her,” said this Pratt, the 
superintendent, “‘that we know it too.” 

So he got up, and Jiggs the auditor went 
out, very slow and silent, over to the tele- 
phone booth. 


“So you came to life, huh?” said Clancey 
at the telephone. ‘‘ Well, I’m glad to know 
you’re back on earth again. And I’ll tell 
the young lady. Come round any time 
and we'll have a resurrection party for 
you—and start you in right, the way things 
are to-day,” said Clancey, feeling good and 
letting him down easy. For he saw his plan 
was working out right—just the way he’d 
planned it. 

“Well,” he said, turning round to where 
Gloama the ticket agent was standing at 
her window, ‘‘you ain’t fired!”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ said Gloama. She didn’t 
even turn round. 

“Yep,” said Clancey, watching her—to 
see what she’d do to thank him. “I told 
you I could fix it up for you!” 

“Ts that so?” she said, very cold and 
distant. 

“Yes,”’ said Clancey, looking at her. 

**So that’s all you did?’’ Gloama the 
ticket agent asked him. 

“All I did!” said Clancey, raising his 
voice. ‘‘All I did! I got your job back! 
What do you want?” 

_ “Oh—nothing! Nothing,” she said, put- 
ting her hand back very slowly that way 
she had—up to her back hair. 

“No! What do you?” asked Clancey 
the expressman, talking up still louder. 

‘‘Oh, nothing—nothing!” she said. ‘‘If 
you don’t know.” 
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He was crazy. He tried every way he 
could to find out from her, but she was 
intensely indifferent. She wouldn’t explain 
herself at all. And finally he went out to 
the baggage room and sat down on a hat- 
box—mad, trying to figure out what it 
was she wanted. He didn’t even look up 
or speak when Maguire came in from the 
freight house and went through and stuck 
his head in where Gloama was in the ticket 
office. 

“Say,’’ he said to her when he went in— 
and closed the door after him. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter here?” 

“*T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ said Gloama, 
turning those eyes of hers on him, very 
slow. ‘‘I don’t know, I’m sure. Why?” 

“‘Between you and Clancey?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!” she said, just 
as indifferent as ever. 

“Then why’s he sitting out there with 
the door closed instead of sitting in here?” 
he asked her. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all!” she told 
him. But he knew from her tone of voice, 
of course, that there was something. 

“Listen, little girl!’”’ said Bill Maguire. 
He was always calling her that when they 
were alone—trying to. For he was a lot 
older than she was. “Listen!” he said, jerk- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you and him?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!”’ she said, let- 
ting it out just a little. 

“‘Nothing! I was disappointed in him, 
that’s all!” 

“Disappointed!” said Bill Maguire, talk 
ing louder and getting red. ‘‘How?” 

“T thought he was a gentleman.” 

““What’s he done to you?” said Maguire, 
starting hollering. ‘‘What’s he done to 
you? Has he harmed you—or insulted you 
any way? Say the word,” he said, roaring, 
“and I’ll smash him for you! I’d smash 
him for you just as soon as I’d look at him! 
And if I hit him once I’d jar every freckle 
out of his face onto the floor!” 

“Oh, no—nothing like that! Nothing 
like that!’”’ said Gloama, speaking kind of 
quick. And she told him then partly. She 
saw she’d have to now—or she’d have him 
on her hands hollering again, and maybe a 
fight between them. 

He did holler quite a lot as it was—in 
spite of all that she could do. ; 

“‘Fired!” he yelled when she came to that. 
For she hadn’t told him before—hadn’t 
taken the trouble to. ‘‘Fired! Who fired 
you?” 

“Listen!’’ said Gloama, getting him by 
the coat sleeve. ‘‘Stop yelling so—or I 
won’t talk to you, that’s all!” 

So finally he let down and let her tell him 
about it—and about Clancey stepping in 
and volunteering to help her. 

“Why didn’t you let me know about 
it?” asked Maguire, eying her. 

- “Oh, I don’t know,” she told him—smil- 
ing inside to see how jealous they always 
were of one another. “He was right here— 
and offered to do it—so I let him.” 

““What’d he do?’’ Maguire asked her. 

“He went to the front for me—tele- 
phoned and told them where they’d get off 
with the union if they fired me—so he 
said!’? Gloama told him. 

“You ought to got somebody else— 
that’s all,’ said Maguire, handling his big 
heavy gold watch chain—‘“‘somebody with 
standing. They’d have got your job back 
for you!” 

““Oh, he got that all right,’”’ said Gloama. 

“‘He did!’’ said Maguire after her. 

“But what did I care for that? Not 
that!’”’ she told him, snapping her fingers. 

“He got you safe from being fired, you 
say?” said Bill Maguire, looking at her 
then. ‘‘He fixed you up?” 

“Certainly,” she said. “‘ What was that? 
That wasn’t anything—not for me. Not 
the slightest!” 

“No!” said Bill Maguire, looking at her 
still—watching. ‘‘No, I guess not,’ he 
said kind of slowly. 

“T guess not too!’ said Gloama, speak- 
ing in a lot louder voice herself. ‘He'd 
ought to have known that wouldn’t sat- 
isfy me.” 

“He had—yes,” said Bill Maguire—and 
stood and watched her. “‘ He had—I guess,” 
he said, kind of feeling of his chin. 

“Tf he was a gentleman he had!” said 
Gloama. 

_ And Maguire still looked at her—wait- 


“Tf he was a gentleman,” she said in a 
very clear, distinct voice—“if he was a 
gentleman he’d have known!” 

“He would—I guess,” said Bill Maguire, 
still waiting and watching her—harder yet. 
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HE famous Grinnell Sprinkler System is only 
one of several related enterprises this company’s 
engineers have developed. 


Y All are the natural outgrowth of a single basic idea— 
“Science and Service in Industrial Piping Equipments.” 


The several intricate piping systems in a manufacturing building are 
like the veins and arteries of the human body—essential to its very life. 


Here great steam pipes safely convey the power of a Titan; there 
a network of smaller pipes constantly provides heat to materials being 
processed; yonder the steam coils of a dryer subject the most delicate 
products to extreme temperatures without injuring them; above the 
sprinkler piping, with ingenious heads at intervals, carries safety every’ 
where, while over all is the warmth and comfort of modern heating. 


Production, efficiency, safety, comfort — in fact, industry itself— 
depends in no small measure on the engineering skill and construction 
knowledge of the specialists in industrial piping equipments. 


For seventy years Grinnell engineers have been specializing in 
industrial piping equipments. The practical experience so gained and 
the national organization thus developed are without question our 
greatest asset, and we believe of unusual value to those seeking a dis- 
tinctive service. 


Industrial Piping Equipments 
Automatic Sprinklers 


Steam, Hot Water and Gas Heating 
Process Piping of all kinds 


Power and Related Piping 
Gordon Dryers 
Safety Fuel Saver Constant level Size circulating system 


Pipe bending, threading and fabricating 


ALL MADE BY 


GRINNELL@ 
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“He'd have known that there was only 
one thing that would be any way satisfac- 
tory to me! He’d known that man—that 
old auditor—would have to apologize to 
me—after all those insults he gave me— 
that’s all—that’s all!”’ she said. ‘And 
he’d ought to have seen it if he was a 
gentleman!” She spoke just as cold and 
indifferent as she could, but he could see, 
looking, by the tears come into her eyes, 
that she was all broken up over it. 

He jumped right up out of his chair. 

“You want him to apologize, little girl,’”’ 
said Bill Maguire, “‘don’t you?” 

“T certainly do!” said Gloama, looking 
at him again—with those wonderful blue 
eyes of hers. “‘I certainly do!” 

““You made just one mistake, little girl,” 
said Bill Maguire, trying to take her hand. 
But she took it away from him. ‘‘You 
made just one mistake,”’ he said, going on. 
“You ought to come to me in the first 
place. You want him to apologize,” he 
told her. ‘‘All right—you watch me!” 

He looked up then and saw it was after 
five o’clock already. 

‘““Youwatchme,’ hesaid—‘“‘to-morrow— 
as soon as they get down there in the main 
office and open it up.” 


“Catch him! Catch him! Head him 
off!’’ yelled this Pratt, the superintendent, 
coming out suddenly at his private door, 
calling to the office boy. And he ran after 
this Jiggs where he was going out and sent 
him back to the private office. 

““You’ve done a good thorough job this 
time!’ said Pratt when Jiggs came back in. 

“‘What?” Jiggs said, staring back at him. 

He stopped and looked at him before he 
answered, with those little sharp glistening 
eyes of his. 

““We might have been glad to pick out a 
bunch to fire ourselves,’”’ he said to him 
then in a more sarcastic tone than he’d 
used at all the day before, ‘‘but you don’t 
stop there, do you?” 

“What’s the matter now?” said Jiggs, 
talking up louder. 

““You’ve turned them loose!” 

“ce Who? ” 

“The freight handlers,” said Pratt, the 
superintendent. ‘“‘They’re threatening to 
strike. That’s what you’ve done,” he went 
on—‘“‘you and your female ticket agent— 
your Gloama!”’ 

‘‘What’s that got to do with it?” asked 
Mr. Jiggs in a sour kind of rebellious voice. 

‘‘What’s what got to do with what?” the 
other man came back at him, very loud. 
His upper lip looked barer and harder than 
ever. 

‘“What’s she got to do with the strike by 
the freight handlers?” 

“What’s anything got to do with any- 
thing when astrike’s pulled off these days?” 
the superintendent asked him back. 

“They’ve got their reasons probably— 
the union,” said Jiggs. 

“‘They probably have,”’ said Pratt. “They 
do! But they’ve never the same ones they 
give out to the public. The leaders decide 
they want to strike because their shoes 
don’t fit or the cost of diamonds has gone 
up,” he said in that extremely bitter way 
of his, ‘‘or their wives didn’t give them a 
proper breakfast. 

‘And then they go out and call a strike 
for God and country—with three loud hip 
hip hurrahs! You never thought you knew 
the real reason for any strike you didn’t 
call yourself, did you?” asked this super- 
intendent Pratt in his intensely bitter 
voice. ‘‘No, I guess not! 

“But here,’’ he said, “‘this time you’ve 
got a new one; a new kind of strike—you 
and Gloama between you! Look!” he went 
right on, refusing to let Jiggs speak or ask 
a question. ‘‘Look! Is she the beautiful 
one—the one with the jet black hair and 
the white complexion with the violet edges?” 

“‘T guess so,” Jiggs told him. 

“The one that all the brakemen shake 
their hands at and wave their lanterns to 
at dusk—standing there looking out her 
window?” 

“Probably it is,” said Jiggs. 

“TI know her! I know her! There’s 
thousands and tens of thousands of her up 
and down everywhere in our departments 
in Washington; in all the private offices of 
the country! They’ve added millions and 
tens of millions to the overhead charges of 
this country this past four years—in the 
new wartime departments of American 
business—the departments of complexion 
and love. Millions and millions of dollars 
are paid out now in wages every year by 
the employers of this country for personal 
painting and decorating in office hours.”’ 


““What’s that got to do w 
asked Jiggs, bringing him back 
ject again. ‘‘What’s that got 
this strike?” He talked righ’ 
to-day, it seemed like, a lot m 
day before. 

‘T’ll tell you what!”’ said 
at him—his upper lip getting ¢ 
harder and longer the longer he lo 
was just telling when you broke j 
seen quite a number of strikes,” 
on then, “for quite a number ¢ 
Strikes for pay and strikes for 
strikes for principle and humani 
human race. a 

“Strikes for God and country, 
goingon. ‘Strikes for George Was 
and John Quincy Adams and 
Jackson and the inalienable Tights 

“And strikes for sympathy. 
thetic strikes of all kinds,” he sai 
you’ve got a new one here—yo 
beautiful ticket agent—a real no 

Jiggs the auditor tried to sa 
again then, but he kept right 

“A love strike! A strike for 


on. ‘‘A brand new thing! A str 

love of Gloama the beautiful ti 
They’ll call it something else, 
when it comes out, but that’s w 
I’ve been up there. I’ve seen the 
round her office—talking to he 
eyes, making themselves solid on: 
pany’s time. 

““You’ve heard probably 
Greek woman—this Helen of Troy 
hear the lawyers and spellbinders a 
ical speakers mentioning her abot 
so often,’”’ he went on, getting n 
more sarcastic and bitter every 
now. ‘‘And the trouble she 2, 
ing cities and all that! She’s gotno 
Gloama—with your assistance,” 
‘as a destroyer of cities.” And h 
at him. 

Jiggs started to move then; he 
ting tired of this sarcastic way of 
He was about through listening to 
he couldn’t stop him. 

“‘For you’ve brought the freight 
out, between you,” he went alon 
freight handlers! Talk about } 
stroyers of cities,’ he said. “Th 
were a back number compared ' 
freight handlers. 

“They don’t break in walls : 
round at night in the bowels of 2 
horse and put the women and ch 
the sword. No, all they do is tak 

“They destroy their cities bya 
vote. They destroy their thous 
tens of thousands to those Greeks’ 
by just taking a vote and sitting 
definitely and letting them starve 
to death. 

“Every three weeks or so th 
out and destroy the world ba 
vote. They’ve been doing that 
past four years; and they’re abc 
it now again — thanks to you an¢ 
the beautiful ticket agent.” 

Jiggs spoke up now again, but he 
hear him. 

“Thousands, hundreds of tl 
millions—women, children, old 
starved to death and frozen to dea 
terrible freight handlers again, al 
of Gloama the beautiful ticket ag 
you!” said the superintendent— 
denly fastened that long bare 
upper lip down above his square ¢ 
and looked at this Jiggs, the audit 
less,” he said, “‘you want to comet 
and help us out.” 

“Help you?” said Jiggs. 

“You know what'll do it?” 
him. ‘Do you know what is the 
that’ll prevent this friend of ! 
Maguire—from starting them 
asked Pratt. ‘‘Do you know, 
wants you to do?” 

“No,” he told him. is 

“She wants you to apologiz 
and looked at him, ‘‘for wh 
her yesterday.” 

“T won’t!” said Jiggs stra 

“You will!” said Pratt, — 
long lip down still longer. “ 
said, speaking very slowly, “© 
fired 1 ” * 


“Will I? Is that so?” se 
looking straight at him. “ 
you think so?” 

“Why won’t you?” said 
intendent, looking at him 4 
surprised. 

“Because I joined the un 
myself!’ said Jiggs. “After 
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ysaid,’’ he told him when he didn’t 
in right off. 

\her man, that Pratt, must have 
| three minutes, saying nothing, 


‘nt, ” he said finally. “All there 
/one—all there is now,” he said, 
Y ‘od got to go up and apolo- 


3 went on out and did his day’s 
i this Pratt, the superintendent, 
first train himself up to that 

‘illey station. 

e got there Clancey and Maguire 
, in the baggage room waiting 
i 
ooys!” he said, for he knew them 
urse- And he "shook hands with 
>for he’d been all through three 
piinst him already. “T came out 
je if I can’t settle up this thing 
) Jiggs—and this young lady here.” 
nave to apologize to her,” said 
ire, coming out flat-footed. 
on’t!” said the superintendent. 
tnake him.” 
ynot?” said Bill Maguire right 
‘Tou can fire him if he don’t.” 
van Ey” 
yiot, can’t you?” said Maguire. 
ase he’s joined the union!” said 
{ the superintendent... - 
af Maguire said’ nothing, standing 


“me up myself. If there’s got to 
pogy I'll apologize myself—if the 
ay still wants it,’ he told them 


siee what she says,’ said Clancey 
risman after a minute. 

2’ said Bill Maguire after him. 
he way.” 

‘ opened the door from the bag- 


s someone there she’s talking to,”’ 


Ley. 
os it?” said Maguire, getting red 
twatching them with their heads 
gether. 

| those drummers,” said Clancey. 
ic one?”” Maguire asked him right 
‘iz louder. 

time that was there so much two 
20,” said Clancey, “the one in the 
vaishing line.” And they stood 
river at them. 

it! said the superintendent. ““May- 
‘Ibe through.” 

estopped a minute more, listening 
talking. 

tit perfectly terrible?” Gloama 
i to him. “‘Isn’t it perfectly ter- 
w verything has gone up in price— 
iv? All your clothes and your 
evrything! And they say it’s 
rorse all the time. It’s terrible!”’ 
lynyway,” said the dark, young, 
‘l. dressy-looking man on the out- 
hbars in a low kind of half whisper 
u:ould hear just the same, “‘you 
hi e to worry, girlie, after next 


athe and Clancey each one gave 
of. little jump. 
nty, Max,” she said back. ‘But 
ik» just thesame. You poor boy!”’ 
e ouched him just lightly on the 
wih her long first finger. 
‘iit terrible to me,”’ said the ex- 
essy young man in the tight- 
‘0;. “Don’t let them tell you so.’ 
thn he reached under the bars and 
lilown that first finger of hers 
n of his. 
tey all saw—looking—that she 
= any objection to him doing 


| this?” said Clancey, looking at 
e. And Maguire cleared his throat. 
erixloama turned round. 
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“Say,” said Bill Maguire in a hoarse 
husky voice, “‘listen, if you ain’t too busy. 
There’s somebody out here that’s wanting 
to speak to you.’ 

“T can’t come now,” 
“He’s waited some time,” 
Maguire, his voice still hoarser. 

“Let him wait then,’ she said. 
busy. 

And Clancey hissed at her so she would 
understand. But she went right on talking. 
And then Clancey went up back of her and 
whispered and told her who it was and 
what he was after. 

“All right, let him wait then!” she said 
right back. 

“Let him wait!” said Clancey. 

sf Certainly,” said Gloama The ticket 
agent. ‘‘What doI care?” 

“What do you care?” said Clancey, his 
mouth coming open. 

“Certainly,” said Gloama. “What do 
I care? I’m getting through next Tuesday 
an yway. ” 

“Getting through next Tuesday!” said 
Clancey. And Maguire stood in the door- 
se with his mouth wide open, listening to 


said Gloama. 
said Bill 


ce Vm 


erie looked too comical to her, with that 
long upper lip with that kind of close 
mossy mustache onit. ‘‘Getting through?”’ 
he said after Clancey. 

“Well,” said Gloama, keeping her face 
straight, Tati you must know—if you must 
know,” she said, ‘I’m getting married next 
Wednesday—and this gentleman is my 
fiancy,” she said, pointing him out with her 
hand. 

“We haven’t been giving it out,’’ she 
said with a very slow proud look. ‘“‘We 
thought it best,” she said, ‘‘to keep it to 
ourselves—up to the present time. 

**And you tell who’s this—that superin- 
tendent that wants to see me—if you 
please,’ she said in a very polite voice, 
‘that I’ll see him just as soon as I’m fin- 
ished with this gentleman.” 

And then she turned away from him and 
went on talking. 

“Who is it? Who’s your friend?” asked 
the intensely dressy young man who was 
resting on his elbow at the ticket office. 

“Oh, just some high-up guy from the 
railroad who wants to apologize to me for 
something one of his men said to me yes- 
terday,” said Gloama the ticket agent, 
reaching back and arranging her back hair 
with that ‘very languid way she had of 
doing it. 

And then after a minute those three 
there in the doorway watching her went 
out and closed the door after them—this 
Pratt, the superintendent, leading. 

“Well!” he said to the other two of 
them after a minute. ‘‘ Well, how’s every- 
thing getting on with you up here, boys— 
all right?’ 

“*Fine!”’ said Clancey after looking at 
him a minute longer. 

‘‘How’s it with you, Bill?” he said to 
Maguire then, for he’d known them both 
well for a long time. ‘‘How’s everything 
going on?” 

““How do you mean?” said Maguire after 
him, as if he didn’t understand him yet. 
He was just standing there, staring at the 
ticket-office door. 

“Between the freight handlers and the 
company,” said this Pratt, the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘Everything’s all right, ain’t it? 
The boys haven’t anything to complain 
of, have they?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” said Maguire. 
“Nothing at the present time—that I 
know of—at the present time,” he said 
kind of slow. 

He was still standing there in the baggage 
room looking at that closed door. in the 
ticket office when the other two went off 
and left him. He took things terribly hard 
always. He was that kind: 
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HOW DOES ONE 
PHONOGRAPH 
DIFFER 4oANOLHER? 


HAT question is in the mind of 

every intelligent person who 

is considering the purchase 
of a phonograph. 

The difference between phono- 
graphs is not in the looks—all good 
instruments are splendid speci- 
mens of the cabinetmaker’s art. 
The real distinction lies in one 
thing—the thing you buy a phono- 
graph for—the music it renders. 


There must be a reason for every- 
thing. And there is a real reason why 


the VITANOLA has the sweetest, 


clearest tone you've ever listened to. 


The VITANOLA Tone Filter, acom- 
bination of devices and construction, 
practically frees the music from outside 


and surface noises before it reaches 
Listen to a VITANOLA— 


comparison will make the sale. 


Plays All Disc Records 


There is no phonograph disc rec- 
ord made in the whole world that 
can not be instantly played on the 
VITANOLA without extra attach- 
ments. You can purchase the records 
you like, irrespective of make, if you 


are a VITANOLA owner. 


Many Cabinet Designs 
Any Wood—Any Finish 


Your choice of different cabinet de- 
signs, woods and finishes, all beautiful 
and distinctive, is very wide in the 
VITANOLA line. Prices to suit every- 
body’s idea—designs and woods to 
suit anybody’s home. 


your ears. 


VITANOLA 
FOURTEEN 


Valuable Information Free 


Send your name and we will furnish, free, 
information which will prove of real value in 
helping you make an intelligent phonograph 
selection. 


The VITANOLA Is Distributed 
by Good Dealers Everywhere 


To Dealers : Write today for a real 
business-building, profit-making 
proposition — literature and _ the 
book ‘“‘ How to Make a Phonograph 
Dept. Pay—BIG”’ will be included. 


VoJ6T- AoN,O b As sIvALL Kol N-G ys‘ MAC HilDN Em COM PA'N Y 
Executive Offices, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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GENUINE LEATHER SOLES 


J.W. & A. P. HOWARD COMPANY Established 1867 Corry, Penn. 


Save Your Shoes 


When you have your shoes re-soled—and everyone does 
these days—you can have a kind of leather put on that 
will give you double wear. Thus you cut in half the ex- 


pense of shoe repairing. 


Strenuous tests, both in the army and-out, have proved 
that Korry Soles will last twice as long as ordinary 
soles. They are real leather, tanned by a secret process, 
which makes them extra flexible and congenial to the foot. 
And they are waterproof — absolutely and permanently 
waterproof—and they won’t slip in the wet. 


Most good repair men already have Korry Soles in 
their shops, or can get them for you in short order. And 
in buying your next pair of new shoes it is well to ask the 


clerk if he has shoes with Korry Soles. 


They are as 


good, for dress shoes as they are for work shoes. You will 
be surprised the way they last on a romping, scuffing child. 


Korry Soles are made under two, brand names. 


Each 


sole has the brand stamped on the bottom, so you can be 


sure of the genuine. 


Korry-Krome 


Korry-Krome is made from selected 
portions of the hide, and takes a 
somewhat higher finish. This is the 
most durable sole in the world. 


Korry Special 


As this sole is cut from the shoulder it 
has a coarser grain; but Korry Special 
will outwear any other kind of leather 
except Korry-Krome, and costs less. 


If your repair man does not have Korry Soles for you, send us 
$1.00 and we will send you a pair of Korry-Krome half-soles (or 
two pairs children’s sizes up to 13), which any repair man can attach. 


Full soles, $1.75. 


Give size of your shoes. 
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The Cost of Sporting Equipment 


eee three years ago occasion was 
found to print in these columns a 
little list of items necessary in a fly-fishing 
outfit. There was attached the cost of 
these items at that date, the purpose being 
to give a general notion of the nature and 
expense of such an outfit in angling. I now 
find in my desk this list of items and their 
cost and, as the prices of all these things 
have since that time advanced so sharply, 
have thought it might be of interest to set 
out the current prices of the same list of 
goods to-day. Below are the prices of 
1916 offset against those of 1919: 


SEPTEMBER, NOVEMBER, 


1916 1919 
High-class fly rod . . . $35.00 $45.00 
English reel .... . 16.20 35.50 
English line ..... 6.00 7.50 
American line. . . . . 2.00 2.60 
Netframe ...... 2.15, 2.50 
Landing net ..... 1.00 1.50 
5 Medium leaders, 6 feet. 2.10 3.60 
Heavy leaders, 6 feet 2.70 4.20 
Leader case: 7. : - 1.25 1.60 
Leader box, imported . .90 Not obtainable 
Fly box, imported. . . 3.50 6.00 
Salmon fly box... . 2.25 Not obtainable 
Dozen flies. . .. =. 13.70 16.44 
8. DTM pute ee 1.00 2.50 
1 Deer fat . -50 50 
1 Line'greasen tases se 40 -60 
1 Cloth for patch. ... 55 75 
2 Tubes, cement .... .20 30 
1 "Compasses uur ecmen 2.50 Not obtainable 
1 ASCISSOLS b apistacte. Racine: 50 Not obtainable 
1 Match, boxt arene - 50 Hah, 
Ie Pain: waders = sepa 14.50 22.00 
1 Pair wading shoes. . . 5.00 8.00 
1 Pair walking shoes. . . 5.50 9.00 
3) Pairs’ SockSts ie gcuhe eee 2.25 3.00 
1, Tackle Hag aeaeen 1.50 2.60 
1 Carry-allbag..... 12.00 21.50 
2 Flannelshirts. .... 10.00 15.00 
1 Fishing jacket... .. 3.00 5.00 
1] Pair'gloyessy cme ee 1.00 3.00 
1, Creel goes sates cue 1.75 2.25 
3 Dozen flies. ..... 1.50 2.00 
1 25-yard, ine jeer aime 2.25 3.50 
1 Rubbershirti.. 20. 4.50 6.00 
1. Creelistrapm mes orer .90 1.00 
1 Line 2. chateaiaie duc 5.40 7.50 
Tay lin varnish nema .23 80 


I had a talk with the dealer of whom 
these goods were purchased three years 
ago. He said that he was unable to offer 
his clientage as good a line of angling goods 
now as he could then. A good part of the 
highest-grade angling goods used in Amer- 
ica formerly were imported from England, 
and on the lowest-priced of these goods, 
such as fly boxes, leaders, and so on, the 
increase has been from thirty to forty per 
cent. English-tied flies have increased 
about forty per cent. As to reels, waders 
and other staple goods which have made 
their way in the American angling trade, 
the advance was at first fifty per cent, then 
again fifty per cent plus fifteen per cent, and 
added to that was ten per cent war risk. 


Eyed Flies Popular 


“In the meantime,” said this dealer, 
“‘our increase in wages in our retail stores 
has been more than $20,000 a year. Our 
cartage charges have doubled. Twine and 
wrapping paper have more than doubled. 
Express and freight charges, as you know, 
have gone up. There is almost nothing 
which can be sold to-day at the prices of 
three years ago, and a good many of the 
goods which our people have learned to 
want we can’t get for them at all. 

“The American public has begun to use 
a good many hair flies—thanks very largely 
to your own advocacy of these flies. The 
English makers will not tie these flies, be- 
cause they say they never used to in the 
past. We still can get a fair supply of the 
staple English and Scotch flies, even in 
the long-shank patterns which we at length 
succeeded in getting them to make for 
us. Of course the trade now runs to eyed 
flies, but we have difficulty in getting good 
fly boxes in metal, such as Americans have 
been using of late for eyed flies. 

“In what you might call standard articles 
of American manufacture the prices have 
gone up steadily and solidly. Shotgun 
ammunition which used to cost $3.50 a 


hundred now costs $5 or upward a hy 
A standard repeating shotgun whic) 
years ago cost $27.95 to-day costs | 
The .22-caliber rifle which then cost 
now costs $27; and a different pat 
the .22 rifle which three years a 
$13.50 now costs $24.50—almost ; 
A standard American double gu 
then cost $59.05 now costs $82.50, 
rod which retailed for $3.85 n 
$4.95. We used to have so 
moderate-priced fly rods which sol¢ 
The price rose to $18.50 and is no 
better-grade fly rod which we sold 
first went to $30, and is now $35. 
sterling quality dependable fly rod 
we used to be able to get one ee 
other for $20 is now off the mana 
the maker can’t supply the demand, 
“The little scissors which you y 
carry on your waistcoat in fly fishin 
ably were made in Germany. Wec 
them to-day. We used to sell quitea 
line of compasses at $1.50 up to $3. 
get any imported now. We can’t 
the waders we want, even the ho 
American-made waders, much heayi 
theimported English wading trousers 
American makers are very inde 
about it. They are shipping thei 
out on the export trade to establis 
American markets in other countr 
fore the German and English mak 
get to it. They think the America 
can be neglected and can wait. It 
same way in a good many other | 
goods. For instance, you had a gu 
leader box. It was imported. I can’ 
for you now. I get a few fly boxesat 
to forty per cent increase. In gene 
can say leaders are up forty per ce 
flies forty per cent. Everything 
pretty much in proportion.” P 


Straightening Leaders 


These are prices on the actual nec 
of life, as any angler knows. I presu 
is not the proper column for any dis 
of the reasons for these astonishi 
vances in price. They are a part 
whole American price system of 
Some of it comes from profiteering 
from labor conditions; and I presu! 
most of these causes themselves aref 
on the hysteria attendant upon the 
War. Just when we shall settle do 
saner method of life it is hard to te 
thought occurs that perhaps one 
best means toward sanity is a day' 
the stream or in the woods, where) 
has time to think things over. | 
that some of us will try to get alo 
such portions of the old outfits as 
in our possession. In the craze fol 
ing which seems to possess the A 
people to-day, however, there do) 
a great many purchasers who com 
calmly put down these tremendot! 
for what they think they want to >: 
course sport suffers to-day as wel} 
household life of the nation, but s! 
not cease, nor ought it to cease. | 
ought to be sane and reasonable, ¢ 
rest of our activities ought to he’ 
not. | 

My angling friend in Californit! 
curious in angling information of 
is so good as to write somethir? 
angling books: 

“T find a passage on Page 34 t 
and Recollections of Fly Fisl# 
Stephen Oliver the younger, publi 
1834, of Doctor Wallaston’s fi# 
requirements, saying: ‘I know? 
more than what Sir Humphry ) 
ports, and that is not much belt 
fact of his using India rubber wit! 
it to straighten the gut on which }’ 
were tied.’”’ 

I have earlier announced in thes® 
my own discovery, or rather t! 
friend, to the effect that a Puy 
band run up and down a Ie 
would straighten it out much molt" 
than a soaking in water; and Lali 
with me on the stream such a ru 
for use in making my leaders 
straight. This trick was first sh 
by an erudite and curious f 
owned a trout stream in Wisco 

(Concluded on Page 76 
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name. For more than a quarter of a century 

Premier motor cars have been among the 
best. Now comes a Premier—the finest of a fine 
line —a car so exclusive and so distinctive that, 
even among the finest cars you know, there is 
none with which it can be fairly compared. 


For in no other car can you find an aluminum 
engine. 


| Oisicrag is a fine, old, aristocratic family 


And the gears of no other carare shifted electrically. 


The new Grecian body edge can be used by no 
other motor car. 


All of which are mere superficial comforts and 
satisfactions. 


When you get at the wheel of this car and drive 
it for one day—no one can ever weaken your 
fanatical devotion to it. You do not find the same 
POWER, the same smoothness, the same velvety 
road indifference in any other car—not even in the 
finest and most extravagant European Importations. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

took it that the thing grew upon that very 
spot. Perhaps it may have been noticed in 
some angling book by the man who showed 
it to me. In any case, as now appears, it 
was nothing new under the sun after all. 
My informant says that he has been unable 
to find this reference in his edition of Sal- 
monia, by Sir Humphry Davy. That book 
had a second edition in 1829 and a third 
one in 1832. The reference to India rub- 
ber perhaps first came out in one of the 
later editions. 

There are other things in use by anglers 
to-day which are not new, as my friend 
pointed out. In Ronalds’ Fly Fisher’s En- 
tomology, 1836, he mentions a self-winding 
reel very much like the automatic reel of 
to-day. In Shipley and Fitzgibbon’s book, 
A True Treatise on the Art of Fly Fishing, 
1838, there is mention of Chesterman’s 
self-winding reel, which is not highly 
praised, because of its habit of winding up 
the line so fast. 

“From what I read about those old-time 
fly fishermen,” my informant writes, “they 
never attempted to cast against the wind 
and one or two of them say that it is im- 
possible—as we who use modern rods 
know it is not. They used long limber 
rods, ending with six inches of whalebone, 
so it is not surprising they could not cast 
against the wind to any extent. 

“‘T wonder if you can tell me where I can 
get a list of American books on fishing. 
Out of forty-seven volumes in my library 
I have only eight American titles which 
date back, and the last seven are these, 
which may be of interest to note: Fly 
Fishers Text Book, Theophilus South, 
1841; Practical Angler, Stewart, second 
edition, 1857; Handbook of Angling, Ephem- 
era, 1847; Salmonia, Sir Humphry Davy, 
1828; Scenes and Recollections of Fly 
Fishing, Oliver, 1834; A True Treatise on 
the Art of Fly Fishing, Shipley and Fitz- 
gibbon, 1838: and The Fly Fisher’s Guide, 
Bainbridge, fourth edition, 1840. These are 
American reprints, like those of Walton. 

“T wonder if you know about the Fear- 
ing collection? He died in 1916 and be- 
queathed to Harvard University library 
ten thousand volumes on fish and fishing— 
practically every book that ever mentioned 
fishing. They are working on a catalogue, 
but I suppose it will be several years before 
it is finished.” 


The Thirty:Third Degree in Sport 


‘‘One of the most interesting books I 
have is a copy of Walton’s Complete Ang- 
ler by The American Editor, 1848, which is 
the same as the edition of 1847, which was 
the first American edition of Walton. The 
first edition was published by Wiley and 
Putman, 161 Broadway, and the latter is- 
sues, which were of the same book, were 
published by John Wiley at the same ad- 
dress with the title page changed to conform 
with the change in business. There were 
numbers of Walton editions up to the 
eighties. Mine has a long bibliographical 
preface and numerous notes. At that time, 
1847, not many American angling books 
had been printed—The American Editor 
mentions only two—An Angler’s Guide, 
1845, by an American, and The Sportman’s 
Manual, no date or authorship given, but 
published in Philadelphia. The American 
editor mentioned was George William 
Bethune, D. D., I think a Philadelphian. 
I believe he is an American and not an 
English writer. His favorite rod for fly 
fishing was 14 or 141% feet long, made of 
a combination of woods and cane and 
ending at the tip with eight inches of whale- 
bone well spliced in. The reason they used 
these tremendous poles in those far-off days 
is because they only had soft woods from 
the temperate zone. The rods were long 
and slender and their cast was usually a line 
about twice the length of the rod. In Wal- 
ton’s time they had trout rods five or six 
yards long. With these rods it was difficult 
to cast across or against the wind. Fly cast- 
ing then was merely asort of improved blow- 
line fishing. When greenheart became 
available, a tropical wood, the length of the 
rods began to come down. The first solid- 
dressed-silk lines also helped matters out. 
I wonder how many trout we could catch 
with the weapons of a hundred years ago. 

“While I am upon the matter of odds and 
ends of information it might interest you 
to know that a stuffed specimen of the 
great auk was sold on September 23, 1919, 
for £330—or almost $1650 at the normal 
valuation of the pound. It was purchased 
by Roland Ward, the London taxidermist. 
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“Last year in India 1001 people were 
killed by tigers, 325 by leopards, 338 by 
wolves and bears, sixty-one by elephants 
and hyenas. In that same year there were 
killed in India 1259 tigers, 5303 leopards, 
2270 bears and 1614 wolves.” 

Mr. R. L. Montagu, who sends in these 
interesting notes, is a fly fisher of what you 
may call the clear-quill type, using an old 
Americanism. It is an ancient and lovable 
art, with an extensive and curious litera- 
ture all its own, which will prove of value to 
anyone who cares to take the thirty-third 
degree. 

There are to-day a great many anglers 
who don’t get much above their degrees 
of records in long-distance fly casting 
and bait casting. I have never known 
Mr. Montagu to write me about any such 
things as that. I presume that we ought to 
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life, and turn about is only fair play. At 
the same time there comes no good to any 
of us except from taking the best that 
other fellows have offered to the world. It 
is simply a question of what you want to be 
and what you want todo. We classify our- 
selves, and we ought not to object that 
other men accept our own classification. 
It seems to me that perhaps we might 
group all American sportsmen of to-day 
into two general classifications—those who 
like proficiency and those who are out after 
efficiency. In the old times and quite as 
much in later days there always has ex- 
isted a very large group of men who have 
loved sport and who have felt that a part of 
an American gentleman’s education meant 
a certain proficiency in the use of his coun- 
try’s weapons and in his country’s means 
of sporting enjoyment. We know that 


A Glimpse Down a Wooded Sierra Ravine 


and indeed must take sport as we find it 
under the conditions of to-day, but the best 
principles underlying sport have never 
changed from the time those old authors 
began to write until to-day. They did not 
compete with one another, but with the 
Salmonide which they sought, and it was 
that pursuit and the methods of it which 
made their literature. The thought herein 
may be of use to certain anglers of to-day, 
who need not apply it as criticism of them- 
selves but only as some sort of description 
of the thirty-third degree, which they also 
can take as quickly as they get ready to 
apply for it. 

I have often been criticized for making 
statements such as the foregoing, and per- 
haps that sort of thing would stand a little 
explanation. Certainly I never would be- 
lieve in any man laying down rules for 
other men to follow, because no man has 
ever done that for me in any phase of my 


George Washington was very fond of horses 
and hounds. He was proficient in all those 
sports which gentlemen practiced in his 
day, and if he had not been he would not 
have gone quite to the inner heart of the 
best social circles of his time and place— 
there were certain things then which a man 
had to know and had to do. He needed to 
know the use of the rifle and of the fowling 
piece—such as it was. He needed to know 
at least something of the dueling pistol. 
Even at that old time a lesser number of 
American gentlemen took up the older 
English art of fly fishing. The American 
frontiersmen did hold contests with the 
rifle and their curious old competitions in 
candle snuffing and nail driving have come 
down to us as the first examples of compe- 
tition in sporting equipment. But I don’t 
read of George Washington doing anything 
in trap shooting or in long-distance fly cast- 
ing. Apparently he never had any medals 


April 


in golf or that sort of thing. F, 
care at all, nor did the men of his 
at all, about efficiency in bring; 


his contemporaries that they shoy 
ficient in certain of the arts of spo 
That love of proficiency in a 

accomplishments has never r 

in this country. I don’t think 
much improved upon it when 
founded another and _ additional 
sportsmanship which has efficien 
watchword. Those of the latter ¢ 
quite their right to do as they jj 
don’t think they get their animy 
doctrine or their creed from Am 
has a sort of foreign sound of a ¢¢ 
to me—that word “efficiency.” ] 
sort of ruthless sometimes to me 
foreign, and not American—th 
efficiency business. The four-foot, 
ing rod, slinging a wooden plug wi 
hooks hung onto it to catch a bas 
to me a good deal the same 

twelve-hour day for the labor 
sounds; a good deal the way a¢ 
system of church members would; 
is efficiency, but I don’t love it 
more for that reason, nor do I thin 
that reason any the more admirab] 
tice in the diminishing America ¢ 


The Bacon or the Spo 


T detest to go afield with the: 
grumbles when he misses, who 
every fish and bird that gets away 
measures the size of his day’s spo 
practical nature of the slaughte 
committed during that particular 

All of our modern tendency in 
equipment has been toward effici 
have made the killing of fish 2 
pretty much ascience. A bird or: 
mighty small chance of getting a 
us the way we are fixed up nov, 
as efficient in sport as Germany 
efficient in business. We have diy 
selves deliberately into two classes 
mien, and one of those is made 
who believe in bringing home the 
matter how they get it. They su 
that right and they surely are no 
be restricted even in numba 
I am apt to be able to write or 
else will be able to write. The 
seem to go in cycles and in epoch 
world changes, I presume because 

None the less the older idea 
ethics in sport is never going to 
out by these modern disciples o 
in sport, these men who want 
deadly gun, the most deadly a 
the most deadly rod, and who 
giving a bird or a beast just as lit 
as possible. You can run youl 
these old figures, these old dates 
old paragraphs from earlier sport 
and you can reflect if you like tha 
quoted and practiced and enjoyet 
a proficient sportsman of to-day 
not feel obliged to abandon the 
which seem to him to mean P| 
These two schools exist side by | 
hope that there always will be ty 
or at least that the older never | 
with the younger. 

If I were educating a son of my 
American gentleman I shou!d wi 
read some of these old books an 
some of these old ethics just as! 
have in mind the last trap-shoo} 
casting record. As an American! 
I should want him proficient in} 
his country’s weapons. I sho 
to love a good horse and a g! 
and I should not want that dogt! 
running machine, but a real bir! 
caught him bringing one of '® 
killing machines into the houst 
should reason it over with him} 


proficiency in sport and agains? 
alone. I don’t propose anythin! 
as any sort of demarcation betw! 
much-abused terms, gentlemar/t 
ness man, which are—or ought!) 
same, one and indivisible. But > 
draw any sort of line betwe¢ 
countries which stood for these " 
ethics I might point out witl 
pride that a bunch of men Py 
arms who came from G. W’ 
country once upon a time—a™ 
ago—helped lick the everlasting 
of the country commonly acct! 
the invention of efficiency  ~ 
sport and in war, 


‘inter day that I snowshoed 
1 high, level, white plateau I 
tertained by mirages which 
re me, to the right of me and 
éme. This mountain plateau 
< like the treeless plains that 
/ite and level to every horizon. 
than twelve thousand feet 
hore and nearly two thousand 
» timber line. Behind me my 
“ks led back into measureless 
ies. Ahead over the smooth 
f the plateau not a track ora 
}) be seen. 
bff on my left two perfect 
! towered splendidly upon a 
te perhaps three miles distant. 
‘st trees at timber line far be- 
‘land ill-shapen and not so tall 
Ma. The conditions on this 
>olateau told me that even tiny 
sould hardly live here. But 
(gh my glass the two were the 
shators of Engelmann spruces 
epr seen. I headed straight for 
' 


vacing about a block there was 
-£ light and the two spruces 
tre were they from? I stood 
hiking that they might flash 
t ney did not. Before me two 
isstalks stood above the snow. 
a: to where I had first seen the 
'y were in view again, but this 
‘ere upon a snowy rim of a 
enagnified overlapping snow- 
shat I had made by the grass 


ifr when areal Arctic ptarmigan, 
e,stood upon the snow within 
-'ood and watched it for some 


to judge if it be real or a mag- / 


reected bit of shaped snow. Nor 
rie the distance; twenty feet 
“Ln as I looked it certainly must 
o1f a mile, but finally I thought 
ui it by bending forward. /The 
[bok toward it it ducked,into 
iInw; it was seen at seven steps. 
ler a ridge purplish black with 
dut in the air on my left. Be- 
brond the real mountainis could 
lace. The mirage did not rest 
igor have any attachments; it 
hi and afloat in the air, but 
lealmed. Presently’ it shim- 
h heat waves and then melted 
eless air. { 


H if 
lesawing Mountains 


\i] ahead the level plateau ended 
wpeninsulalike priojection that 
icsand feet or more above its 
ig On the right of this point a 
nivy peak sudden'ly flashed into 
1c2d to the plateau without a 
anoment it reeled and flickered 
']ht, then stood still—a snowy 
dn story. Suddenly a snowy 
. Jace on the opjposite side of the 
Tsould not tell where it came 
n° ears listened for the sounds 
ul have been Aéosened with its 
frene and beautiful, it stood 
cls casting | rough-edged and 
Jo's over its drifted snows. With 
sax, and the ybeak opposite rose. 
1 | tilt the first one rose again. 
w they rose jand sank, teetering 
yon an invisible support laid 
Piinsula. Sometimes they bal- 
wag back aind forth slightly as 
wl. Thougl) they had no visible 
ujort, they alternated perfectly. 
hited their |specialty, they van- 

mmering ‘screen of air waves. 
o¢ on the edge of the plateau 
icpunt for them, where they had 
old or perfected from, there 
0} in the distance a heavy yet 
or} ice bridge\ across a mountain 
hi heavy pillars were ice; the 
hébanisters ‘and the roadway 
f}e. Beneath the wide middle 
ice cakes a the flowing 


5 ¢¢ common On deserts, on high 
itqis, in Arctic, regions, and are 
$ jen on wide jplains and on the 
tl sea. Deserts have the most 
li lays, and theta, too, mirages are 
‘id on the 7 they ofven 
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feature lakes, streams and the green luxuri- 
ance of moist mild climes. Deserts also 
often exhibit mixed mirages—several scenes 
focused at the same instant on the same 
space. ; 

White mountain tops and the icy Arctic 
are more given to the magnifying, distort- 
ing of near-by objects or the placing of new 
mountain ranges above the horizon’s far-off 
rim. In the Rocky Mountains there is an 
area equal to that of New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware that is entirely above the 
timber line and more than two miles above 
sea level. Here are extensive moorlands, 
Arctic tundras, snow fields with Arctic flow- 
ers, peaks, glaciers, lakes and cafions. In this 
region in winter is often exhibited the magic 
and spectacular scenery—the mirage. This 
mirage sometimes confuses explorers of the 
heights by adding a mountain range to 
local topography or by a scenic screen caus- 
ing local scenery to appear a part of the 
cloud scenery of the sky. 

During a snowshoe trip across the Colo- 
rado Continental Divide I had traveled two 
hours since leaving timber line on the 
eastern slope without arriving at the sum- 
mit.. It was late in the afternoon and 
clouds were beginning to envelop the sur- 
roundings. After passing a cliff where I 
expected to look down on the slopes below 
I was confronted with miles of snowy plateau 
which in the distance went up in a snowy 
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peak. This could not be passed before dark, 
so, making a hurried sketch map of it, I 
turned back to timber to camp so as to have 
a full day for crossing the summit. 

The next morning on arriving at the place 
where I had mapped the plateau and dis- 
tant peak I found these missing, and withina 
stone’s throw was a cafion which dropped 
away rapidly down to timber on the Pacific 
slope. I had mapped a mirage. 

Was this mirage mountain a bit of broken 
lowland magnified and uplifted, or was it a 
distant bit of mountain that had been 
transferred—placed by reflection? Any- 
way, it proved a most deceptive piece of 
background scenery. 

A mirage is a moving picture, a reflection 
of the real—by wireless. Like a fragile 
package, it sometimes is thrown out of line 
and distorted in transit. It may be magni- 
fied, multiplied, minimized or mixed and 
arrive with other somethings, but as started 
it was one hundred per cent real. Often it 
joins the local scenery as though a part of it. 

In all the places where the mirage per- 
forms with artistic legerdemain the effects 
are often so realistic that the apparent 
scenes seem a part of the local topography, 
and Indians, prospectors, sailors, cowboys 
in new scenes have mentally recorded parts 
of the mirage as parts of the landmarks of 
the region. Surveyors have mapped them, 
mountain climbers have set off to scale 


Vista Across the Sierras 


Mirage Peak. Under the Northern Lights 
the mirage has deceived the greatest ex- 
plorers from many nations; islands leagues 
long and mountains high have passed skep- 
tical scientists and censors and taken a 
brown place on the map. 

For nearly a century several northern 
explorers had given reasons for the existence 
of an extensive land area to the northwest 
of Grant Land. In 1906 Peary’s Eskimos 
reported seeing it; and in June of that year 
Peary satisfied himself of this, named it 
Crocker Land, put it down on the map and 
wrote of it in Nearest the Pole. He placed 
it about one hundred and twenty miles 
northwest of Grant Land. 

He heard of a new land far to the north, 
and rest was not his until he saw it. In 
July, 1918, the steamer with the Mac- 
Millan explorers aboard moved northward 
and their first object was ‘“‘To reach, map 
the coast line and explore Crocker Land, 
the mountain tops of which were seen 
across the Polar Sea by Rear-Admiral Peary 
in 1906.” 


Wireless Movies of the Arctic 


After traveling one hundred and fifty 
miles northwest to where he should have 
been thirty miles inland, MacMillan asked 
himself: ‘‘Could Peary with all his ex- 
perience have been mistaken?” But, “April 
twenty-first was a beautiful day; all the _ 
mist was gone and the clear blue of the sky 
extended down to the very horizon. We 
ran to the top of the highest mound. There 
could be no doubt about it. Great heavens, 
what a land—hills, valleys, snow-capped 
peaks extending through one hundred and 
twenty degrees of horizon! The landscape 
gradually changed its appearance; finally 
at night it disappeared altogether.’”’ The 
following day was clear and “we scanned 
every foot of the horizon—not a thing in 
sight, not even our almost-constant travel- 
ing companion, the mirage. We were 
convinced that we were in pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wisp.” 

There are heat waves on mountain tops 
and in the icy north. These may shimmer 
over ice fields with the thermometer show- 
ing forty below. Under these conditions 
the mirage is likely to be the master shifter 
of scenes; the distant ice fields are lifted 
into mountainous islands and rounded 
snow fields become hills and valleys. But 
sometimes they are transformed into fields 
of towering cacti or forests of giant mush- 
rooms with rounded stems of varying 
lengths. 

The wireless movie often brings far-off 
scenes into the Arctic. During the Franco- 
Prussian War a number of scattered and 
independent observers in Northern Sweden 
and Norway saw mirage armies marching 
through the air, equipped like the real ones 
who were fighting a few hundred miles to 
the south. 

A range war in Central Wyoming was 
nearing the end, and one combination of 
cattlemen was making a drive on the oppo- 
sition, which was holding the fort in two 
ranch houses. The attacking parties were 
pressing matters vigorously when the be- 
sieged saw the coming of reénforcements 
already overdue and sorely needed. At 
two points on the horizon oncoming parties 
were identified as friends. 

Hoping to surprise the besiegers, whose 
position did not enable them to see these 
reénforcements, the besieged sent messen- 
gers to the coming reénforcements and 
signaled them where to strike. Then out 
from the ranch houses they poured. This 
surprised the other side, but it did not 
stampede it. So rapidly did it throw lead 
that’ the besieged, though not captured, 
were driven off and the ranches taken. 

But where were the reénforcements? 
They were coming, but the mirage had 
served the enemy by causing the two bands 
of cowboys to appear twenty or more miles 
nearer than they were. 

One snowy day out in the level white 
plains of Wyoming I saw smoke on the 
horizon. Going to the highest point, this 
appeared to be rising from the sod house of 
a settler. A wagon stood near, and behind 
the house were two horses on the sunny side 
of a dilapidated straw barn. Apparently 
this sod house was two miles distant, but I 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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(Concluded from Page 79) 
the nearest one of this type was in 
mn Nebraska, perhaps one hundred 


way. 

le fossil hunting to the north of Red 
| in Wyoming I noticed one morning 
in the sky as though a herd of cattle 
slow the horizon. Presently I saw 
iil boss lolling in his saddle as his 
.orse stood in sleepy pose. Then the 
sme into view—part of it—the upper 
‘or of the several hundred pairs of 
showing, most of the owners were slit 
vtally through the body and were 
it any legs; yet they were sliding for- 
A moment later heads and upper 
f£ their bodies vanished and their 


in view, and I could not understand 
did not sit up in astonishment at 
ting of his herd to pieces. But the 
is the entire herd was behind the 
about twelve miles distant. 

ges give almost a continuous per- 
ze somewhere on the desert. They 
infinite variety, and—like camera 
;—of every degree of excellence, in- 
the showing of several on a single 
and those in focus and those not. 


he Artistry of Mirages 


ue or confused mirage brings in- 
ig comments, and often reveals some- 
the mind of the onlooker. While 
with a number of covered-wagon 
ats on the desert road near Ogden a 
age village was shown. A minister 
arty at once saw a chicken yard; a 
looking for a lost son wondered if 
be in this place; while the figure 
yantic skunk was pointed out by a 
an of the party who in the dark 
ore had stumbled over a black-and- 
emical extinguisher. 
clogist long remained in camp in the 
asin. Here are piled broken geo- 
s which are readily seen—there 
clothes, not even concealing dra- 
yiyegetation. 
»ivening the cowboy of his camp 
lin with: “Get onto that dinosaur 
he whole Cretaceous period is on 
t — the age of reptiles is giving its 
yy.” 
tr) it was, and even the cold and 
geologist confessed it a good pre- 
oup of the reptilian horizon. 
‘iy an interview with Clarence King 
dpb me: “My first sunset was in the 
rt of Central Nevada. As eve- 
qe on those naked rhyolite rocks 
‘more glorious colors than any 
olorings I have ever seen. The 
od out in sharpest lines of sil- 
then came broken and colored 
a the horizon. As the sunlight 
02 of the cloud mountains became 
icky scenery—a volcano with throat 
ad black that showed a broad lava 
f aolten rubies against the sky of 


oie the desert mirages have a dis- 
istic quality. Many unimportant 
; ‘e lost and striking features are 
ifil by exaggeration or position. 
yll-known artists have commended 
sé; because of its artistic and strik- 
ig2stiveness, and one well-known 
Wo has given many glimpses of 
ledscapes declares that his best pic- 
vout ninety per cent a copy of a 
n but telling mirage. 
nage frequently uplifts islands and 
om below the horizon, placing 
uginst the sky or a background of 
here seems to be less distortion of 
. ictures than those on land, and 
‘e the pictures piled on several 
1 confusingly, as often is the case 
rnirages. But sometimes in a sea 
{a upraised island is shown in 
t one reflection resting upon the 
‘ onerally the image shown is not 
tone side, but just uplifted above 
2n’srim. That these mirages often 
“y above the real I have proved 
js in the Pacific by taking a com- 
e and sailing directly to the real 


' have a monopoly of the jazz 
Iwidust devils which’ dance in the 
. But they have one thousand 
ther displays, and often exhibit 
“jn side lines, 

{\n the hoof!” called the cook, and 
fossil hunters rushed from dusty 
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It was several weeks since fresh beef or 
any fresh food had been served at the camp 
among the desert sand dunes. The teamster 
of one load was misled by a mirage and lost, 
and the second load was overdue. 

A whole herd of cattle appeared to be 
rapidly trailing and grazing across a distant 
grassy hill. I had just arrived in camp and 
there was no such hill within two days’ 
journey that I could recall. It was a 
mirage masterpiece. 

Nearly everyone in camp declared the 
scene must be a real one, perfectly re- 
flected from somewhere. The cowboy— 
horse wrangler—had been watching without 
a word. 

“How about this?” said the artist, turn- 
ing to him. 

“A good picture,” he replied. “But the 
critters are too long for their height and 
look like the work of an artist who was not 
strong on anatomy.”’ 

The artist and everyone laughed, but all 
kept eyes on the animated hill. Presently 
one of these live critters caught another in 
its mouth and walked off with it like a dog 
with a big stick. While we were staring and 
commenting another one of these movie 
cattle fell backward off a cliff, struck, 
bounced and then picked itself up and 
hurried after the others as though nothing 
had happened. 

Then the cowboy burst out with: “I 
guess she is projecting ant hills to-day!” 

Several times while I was in this camp 
we had semimirage effects. One evening 
the cowboy was bringing in strayed horses. 
Halfway up on the sky we saw him and two 
unwilling horses reflected. One horse broke 
back; after him the wrangler rode, swinging 
his hat. The other horse paused to watch 
the result. Then all advanced toward us, but 
turned to go up an arroyo. All this time 
they were projected into view, but in 

reality were out of sight behind sand dunes. 
As they passed over the top and into direct 
range of our eyes the transition from the 
reflected to the real was but a mere break 
barely detected. 


The Minister Does Stunts 


A few years ago a well-known minister 
held services among the picturesque granite 
rocks on Sherman Hill on the summit of the 
Continental Divide a few miles west of 
Cheyenne. The day selected was an ideal 
one in June. Several hundred people, a 
number coming more than one hundred 
miles, were on the ground waiting for the 
sermon. 

It was already time for the service to 
begin, but the minister, with car troubles 
a few miles away, had not arrived. 

But he was on the way. A number 
climbed to the top of the highest crag, hoping 
to see his car rushing in. They saw it, and 
it was giving a spectacular performance. 

ff in the northeast was a broad cumulus 
cloud and over the surface of this his car 
seemed to be dashing. He was doing things 
on high. He was registering with sky 
pilots. His car leaped several cafions in the 
clouds, and at the edge of the cloud where 
this blended with the earth the car sailed 
over it like an airplane coming into a land- 
ing. On arriving the minister admitted 
speeding and of having seen a minor mirage, 
but denied all knowledge of a movie per- 
formance. 

One of the most realistic mirages that I 
recall I saw on the desert to the southwest 
of Great Salt Lake. A mountain with a 
snowdrift cut into the sky a forested slope 
and a cafion with a concealed river reached 
out to the foreground, where a splendid 
waterfall leaped in white glory. By it, 
standing close to us, was a scattering of 
spruces in a meadow opening. The edges of 
the picture were ragged and irregular, but 
shaded off gradually into the desert or the 
dull background so that the -effect was 
startling and magnificent in the extreme. 

There were a number in camp at the 
time and all saw the same picture. There 
was nothing indistinct, nothing ambiguous, 
nothing that one individual resolved into 
one figure and another person saw in it 
something else. 

A dog of his own accord looked at it with 
every show of surprise and uneasiness, and 
two horses gave one look and started eagerly 
off in that direction. Explain it by any 
alchemy, legerdemain or hypnotism if you 
will, but this was a scene so real that 
though it came on suddenly it deceived 
both man and beast. The scene probably 
is somewhere in Utah, but it could not be 
mapped as visible from the place where 
we saw it. 
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other hand it seemed very wrong of Mal- 
lue to let her come to his house in that 
stealthy fashion so unbefitting a woman of 
her class and be let in by a secret passage 
to the operating room. The possible harm 
to Martha seemed all in exposing her to the 
risk of being seen, just as I had seen her. I 
felt that I could scarcely be blamed for 
having thought the worst, and if I had not 
acted on the questionable impulse to fol- 
low her I should still be thinking the worst 
and be frightfully cut up about it. 

The chances were, I thought, that she 
had contrived to see Malluc in the course 
of the previous day, possibly slipped over 
to his laboratory to ask what his plans were 
for Jeannot, when to relieve her anxiety 
he had told her and she had insisted on 
being allowed to help. Though it relieved 
her of all blame, this left still rather an un- 
comfortable situation. I could not help but 
believe that her solicitude was for Malluc 
rather than Jeannot, and it seemed to 
prove that she was pretty well along in 
her infatuation. 

I went softly out through the latticed 
door, then as quietly up onto the portico, 
or whatever they call those round-bowed 
verandas with high columns and a roof, 
Malluc’s keen, observant eyes had probably 
guessed at once the reason for the lost 
space and been quick to see how he might 
use it in his peculiar line of rescue work. 
Malluc’s guests certainly could not be 
criminals wanted by the law. 
For one thing most of them 
seemed old, prematurely per- 
haps, but gave the impression of 
being folk exhausted by the vi- 
cissitudes of life—sort of shells 
of people of whom the tried souls 
seemed partially disembodied. 
Besides, he took them about 
openly enough in his motor cars 
and boats and made no effort 
either to shield them from the 
public gaze or discourage visitors. 
I concluded that this was merely 
another feature of his kind and 
sympathetic nature; that he 
sought out poor and discouraged 
gentlefolk, possibly déclassé so- 
cially from some tragedy of life, 
and brought them there to give 
them rest and a few happy days. 
This conclusion seemed verified 
by what Len had said about his 
fetching different parties every 
few weeks. Ifso, this big-hearted 
man was conducting independ- 
ently a very splendid charity— 
a sort of grown-up fresh-air fund 
for which he furnished not only 
the fund but the personal sacri- 
fices of his time and pleasure. 
But no doubt it was his pleasure. 

I went back into the library, not wishing 
to risk meeting Martha when she came out, 
and as I was turning the pages of a meta- 
physical magazine I heard a little rustle 
outside, and Suzy came in. She looked 
uncommonly pretty in a cool half-evening 
dress, short of skirt and showing her small 
round ankles. She gave me her hand with a 
shy little curtsy, which like most well-bred 
girls of her age she had not quite accus- 
tomed herself to forego. I joked her a little 
about it. 

““My own age and dignity don’t warrant 
that reverence, Miss Malluc,” I said. 

““T know I’m too old for it,”’ said she. ‘‘I 
told father so the other day, but he laughed 
and said that in politeness it was always 
better to make the mistake on the safe 
side. I’ll be nineteen next month and then 
I'll consider myself grown up. It’s too bad 
to keep you waiting, but father is very 
busy with some work he’s got to finish 
to-night.” 

“He has my permission to keep me 
waiting till your bedtime,” I said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I ought to tell you that Leonard is 
coming over pretty soon.’ 

“That will be my bedtime,” she an- 
swered. 

“Sounds a little hard on Leonard,’ I 
said, “‘but it’s very nice for me. I hope 
Mr. Parker, who has come to see him, is a 
sticker. So is Len, I imagine, but I can’t 
say that I can find it i in my heart to blame 
him. Your father is a very hard worker, 
isn’t he?” 

I said this in an effort to discover if she 
had any idea what her parent was up to, 
and from her next words decided that she 
had not, for she answered indifferently. 
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“‘That depends on what you call work. 
He’s the sort of man that seems to make 
play out of anything, like a little boy 
learning his alphabet with blocks. But he 
never does the same thing two days run- 

ng.’ 

“That must be how he keeps his fresh- 
ness of youth—ever changing interest. 
You’re awfully good pals, aren’t you?” 

““Well, you see, he’s always been father 
and mother and brothers and sisters for 
me, besides being a pal. I suppose that’s 
the reason I’m so jealous of him.” She 
sighed. ‘‘Every time I see a woman try- 
ing to steal him I want to kill her.’ 

“Does that hap- 
pen often?” 

‘“‘Every time he 
meets a new young 
one. I’d like to know 
Miss Hobart well, 
but she’s too pretty.” 

She changed the 
subject abruptly. 

‘We are only here | 
in the summer. ' 
Father has a schooner i 
yacht and through 
the winter we cruise 
round the West In- 
dies. I like that 


“*l Think You are Trying to Flirt With Me,” 
Iam Trying 


She Said. ‘‘No,’’ I Answered, “‘ 
to Help You Flirt With Me’”’ 


better, becauise then as soon as some 
woman begins to make eyes at father I in- 
sist on going somewhere else.”’ 

“You seem to be a bit of a tyrant,” I 
said. ‘“‘Some day you may feel like making 
a few eyes yourself. Then you'll see it dif- 
ferently.” 

As if to verify this, she opened her eyes 
wide at me. 

They were very big eyes and I found 
their look of mischief upsetting. 

“Keep on,” I said. “There is nothing 
I should like better than to emancipate 
your father.” 

“‘T think you are trying to flirt with me,’ 
she said. 

Noy at answered, “T am trying to help 
you flirt with me.’ 

“You’ d better look out! You might be 
sorry.’ 
“Well, it’s always something to have 
something to be sorry for.”’ 

“Do you flirt with Miss Hobart?” 
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“No. I tried the first day or two, 
but she put me in the infant class—your 
class.” 

‘‘Nonsense! You’re old enough to be 


VW 

ee husband,” I said. ‘‘Old enough, 
but I fear not clever enough.’’ 

“Oh, I’m not clever like father! Do 
you know you remind me of him—a big 
boy that will never grow up. Have you 
ever been in 
love?” 

“Ah, there 
you’ve got me! 
I could have 
answered no an 
hour ago, but 
now I’m not so 
sure,” 

She raised her 
chin and her 
dimple appeared 
without the 
slightest shadow 
of asmile. I com- 
mented on this. 

SAM aleM He Ssh. G2) 
very rare variety 
of dimple,’’ I 
said. ‘I’ve made 
quite a study of 
dimples. Some 
day I shall write 
a monograph on 
them for the 
Revue Physio- 
logique. It is not 
one dimple in a 


thousand Revert g 
that can ma- i] su Shine 
terialize un- 

assisted by the lips. You have excellent 
control of your lips.’”’ I leaned closer to 
examine them. ‘‘I wonder if your custody 
of them is of the same masterly degree?’’ 

“Your eyes,” said Suzy, “‘appear to be 
quite as undisciplined as your tongue. I 
should advise daily exercises in keeping 
both from going too far.” 

“At this very moment,” said I, ‘‘my 
eyes fetch up short at about eighteen inches, 
which is the distance to yours. They are 
held there as though eye-cuffed. And my 
tongue feels as if it would be quite satisfied 
to have its range and the fuse of its projec- 
tile rezulated to the distance of your ears.” 

“‘T see that you understand the strategy 
of a strong offensive,’ said Suzy. ‘‘Are you 
trying to send me down in flames?”’ 

“T would rather lift you up in flames. 
That would be a suitable revenge for giving 
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me a head spin. I understand no 
Len keeps flying over your lines. Ho) 
did you say you expect to be of marr 
ble age? 

“The close season will be up in ak 
month. Am I to consider that a te 
proposal?” 


She looked at me mi a sort of Ww 
ing, curiosity. § 
“Leonard was a flyer too,” sh 
*‘but he has never developed anyt} 
your speed. You remind me more ani 
of dad, except that I’ve never kno: 
to flirt. But you seem to go about 
a sort of gathering force.”’ 

“You dared me,” I said. 

“No, I warned you.’ 

“‘A warning is a dare. At least i it 
sidered so in war.”’ 

Suzy nodded. 

“‘T’ve heard daddy say that the or 
ference between war and love is that 
first a complete victory i is followed by 
You like war, don’t you? 

“T think I should prefer love,” 
swered. “But then I never tried— 
to any extent.” 

“Neither have I,”’ said Suzy. 

“Well then,” said Th, lets! 

The dimple appeared again, bu 
time it had a little assistance from th 

“All right,” said Suzy. “How 
start?” 4 

“There are a number of ways, "a 

“just as there are in war, but in ea¢ 
the most straightforw: 
by a declaration of p 
“*-. intent, the gist of which 
clare I am going to 
upon you until you 
my terms.’ 

Vere well,”’ she a 
“My reply to that de 
that I shall not accede 
until obliged by force maje 
the way, what are your ti 

“Unconditional s 
answered. 

She raised her eyebrow 

age | snot die 


a definite purpose, a 
dare which I was now 
to qualify. It struck me th 
alert-minded girl had led m 
a sort of trap. If I nor 

“annexation” it was thee 
lent of stating that I 
to marry her, w 
construction at all 
put on the other. 
uncommonly fasci 
there was no love at! 
about it any more thar 
was the slightest intent 
my part of amusing! 
her expense. But it w 
sary to say some 
away or else mak 
myself, so I ansy 

‘That shall have 
cided by the cost 0 

“You don’t §s 
sure,” said she 

“Well, if Ishouldh 
win, your fate is already decided, 
reduce you to vassalage, so you ha 
proceed with caution.” 

We heard a step outside at this 
and Len came in. 

“Tt didn’t take you long to 
Parker,’ I said when Suzy ha 
him. 

“‘Why, no,” he answered. 
to go right ahead and I’d back 
anything he saw fit to do.” 

We talked for about half an hour; 
as it was getting late and Mall 
appear, Leonard—no doubt feeli 
ought not to keep Suzy up any | 
rose and said that we had be 
made no objection to this, so W 
night and went out. I did not 
possibly meeting Martha, so 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Continued from Page 82) 
lv the road round for the sake of 
» roll before turning in. 
yound it,’’ said Len as we walked 
his thing of being the son and heir 
se hope of the family’s posterity 
;rawbacks! I’m crazy about that 
il mother’s guessed it.” 

esn’t take much guessing,” I an- 
1, ‘Has your mother filed a protest?” 
ehas. She and father are by no 

1obs, but they’re awful sticklers 
| position and antecedents and all 
G of thing. Nobody knows any- 
gout Malluc, and you can’t very 
»'9 him and ask, ‘Who the devil are 
away, and who was your wife and 
vre you married and by whom-and 
re your parents and whence the 
| your evident wealth?’ I’d like to 
‘zy when she gets old enough, but 
iIn’t be right to go ahead and pay 
tations unless in a position to see 
it through. And if I don’t, some 
cip may. You might yourself.” 
12 so,” I answered. ‘‘I’ve thought 


ti 

“it blame you. Besides being a 
yn a way, there’s something un- 
aly alluring about Suzy. She’s got 
od magnetism like her father.” 
iched across my mind that the ex- 
ofr. and Mrs. Hobart were in a fair 
oret a hard jolt through their mys- 
sieighbor. I could not help a smile 
tought of their dismay if they could 
kown that their stately daughter 
> iat moment assisting Malluc in an 
tin to achieve the escape of a soldier 
ud to twenty years in Leavenworth 
1¢ son was admitting his tender sen- 
tior Suzy. 

}¥t do you intend to do about it?” 
< “I’d rather like to know.” 

oched a little bit yourself?” 

‘e, one can never tell.” 

hwell,” said Len resignedly, ‘‘it’s an 
zine of course. Guess I’d better haul 
-orns before it’s too late. Malluc’s 
‘¢, but somehow I can’t help feeling 
us got a peculiar history and that 
isomething queer about his guests. 
ae you noticed that he didn’t offer 
rduce us.” 

>| him my own opinion about the 
;,nd he nodded. 

h; may be,” he answered. ‘‘Speaks 
epetter for him though. Anyhow, 
ik if I’d get far with Suzy. She 
‘even respond to a romantic tenta- 


on’t she?” I said to myself but 
uany vanity. 

stick me that Len might be pretty 
tithe truth about Malluc, and that 
lowing their position, had no wish 
rianything which she might not care 
is with a young man whose family 
| ceive her under protest. It was 
21 with me. I was an orphan and 
heitizen with no close affiliations. 
high mother had quite a host of 
vt, I had not yet taken the trouble 
kshem up. Besides, Suzy said that 
iiled her of her father and nothing 
ave been more strongly in my favor 
1 t out a few sighs, then started to 
ebout a girl he had met at the dance 
wi visiting some old friends of the 
y.rom which I fancied that my pos- 
ralry with Suzy would prove no 
4 our chummy relations. 
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['ER to my surprise, Mrs. Hobart 
od occasion to ask me the following 
vin we happened to be alone how I 
“y impressed by Malluc and his 


e ard has stopped there several times 
e3,’”’ said she, ‘‘and wants me to ask 
f- luncheon. I don’t like to be un- 
bly, but. on the other hand I am 
aerse to invite to my house people 
n don’t know everything about. All 
; of you have met them and pro- 
c¢hem charming.” 

\¢; Martha want them to come?” 


e 

hidoesn’t object, and Martha has al- 
en even more particular than my- 
re merely said that Mr. Malluc 

€ry indication of being a gentleman 

hi daughter seems very modest and 

bid. I have not had the opportunity 
ng any opinion of my own.” 

‘Ha perhaps the best way,’ I sug- 

di‘would be to ask them this once 
to form it.” 
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“Oh, dear!” said she. “Then what if 
T should find out afterward that I had made 
a mistake?” ; 

“YT don’t think Malluc would come if 
there were any danger of that,” I said. 

“Of there being a mistake, or of my find- 
ing it out?” 

“Both or either,” I answered. “Heseems 
perfectly independent and not seeking any 
social advances, though at the same time 
not avoiding them. He impresses me as 
a person who has spent most of his life in 
travel and study, probably never living 
long in any one place or forming any circle 
of his own. I imagine one meets more 
people like that in Europe than over here. 
I had a little talk with his daughter before 
Len came over last night. She’s a bright 
girl and seems well educated.” 

“She’s very pretty in an unusual way,” 
said Mrs. Hobart. ‘‘Len told me that she 
spent three years in Santa Maria Convent 
in California while her father was off on 
some expedition.” ’ 

Mrs. Hobart decided to extend the invi- 
tation, no doubt as much from curiosity as 
anything else. A little to my surprise, it 
was accepted and Malluc appeared entirely 
at his ease, while Suzy after a little shyness 
seemed to enjoy herself and feel under no 
constraint. It was amusing to me to ob- 
serve Mrs. Hobart’s subtle efforts to find 
out something about her guests and the 
ease with which Malluc met and parried 
all her leads, apparently so unconscious of 
achieving this that I scarcely knew whether 
to put it down to Machiavellian astuteness 
or asort of natural baffling frankness which 
fell short of imparting any actual informa- 
tion through the sheer lack of interest in 
himself which ignored the possibility of 
such interest to others. For instance, Len 
had just made some reference to his crew 
at Harvard and when he finished speaking 
the dialogue was something like this: 

“Do you happen to be a graduate of one 
of our Eastern universities, Mr. Malluc?”’ 
asked Mrs. Hobart. 

“Unfortunately not. I’m almost ashamed 
to say where I collared my degree. It was 
at Heidelberg. You see, we had a higher 
opinion of German kultur in my youth.” 

Everybody looked a little shocked, this 
information rousing the doubt of possible 
enemy nationality. Mallue must have 
guessed this, for he continued: ‘‘ My ances- 
tors were all New England folk, thrifty 
farmers, and my father a bit of a miser, I’m 
afraid. He died the year before I came of 
age, and having always been keen to travel 
I went abroad to study and decided on 
Heidelberg as the result of what was told 
me by a steamer acquaintance.” 

Here was not much to investigate—an 
obscure New England farmer parentage 
and the annals of Heidelberg University. 
Mrs. Hobart tried again. 

“You have lived a great deal in Europe, 
Isuppose,”’ said she with the polite inference 
that, had a person of his distinction lived in 
America, direct questioning would besuper- 
fluous. Malluc shook his head. 

“Only two years after graduating,” said 
he, ‘“‘which were spent principally in Italy 
and France. My travels were mostly in the 
Far East and South Pacific. Suzy’s mother 
was the daughter of a Danish mining engi- 
neer who was my chief in Peru. We went 
afterward to Mexico and from there to the 
Argentine. Unlike most engineers, some of 
my claims turned out very profitably, so 
that I was able to retire from professional 
work, and we have since spent all of our 
time in my favorite recreation of travel and 
study. But unfortunately one ages after 
a while and feels like settling down.” 

Again a perfectly natural accounting of 
his past which baffled all close inquiry— 
Peru, Mexico and the Argentine and the 
South Pacific—all might have been Mars 
to such people as the Hobarts, whose voyag- 
ing had been always on the beaten paths. 
But if Mrs. Hobart was foiled in her at- 
tempt to check up his past, she hoped at 
least to learn something of the future. 

“Then you expect to make this your per- 
manent summer home?”’ she asked. 

But here again she came against an im- 
palpable quantity. 

“That depends a good deal on my next 
fad,”’ said Mallue. “I’m obliged to confess 
myself a very unstable person. Several 
times I’ve bought property with intention 
of making it my permanent abode, but 
each time some new interest has carried me 
off to another part of the world.” 

“Scientific interest?’’ Mr. Hobart asked. 

“Not always. Two years ago it was a 
commercial one. I invented a concen- 
trated army ration, which I offered to the 
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French Government gratuitously and like- 
wise offered gratuitously to take the direc- 
tion of its manufacture. They were going 
to accept it, when America came into the 
war and there was no longer the need of it, 
natural food being, of course, preferable to 
any sort of manufactured.” 

“T suppose you hate the Germans like 
all the rest of us,’’ said Len. 

A fine line, not of displeasure or even 
annoyance but rather, I should say, of that 
sort of regret with which a thoughtfully 
humane person might watch a child killing 
flies on the window pane, drew itself straight 
down between Malluc’s brows. 

“T got over hating anybody or anything 
a good many years ago,’’ he answered 
slowly. ‘‘We all would if we lived long 
enough. I think I may say that in my own 
forty-eight years I have actually lived 
three times that number.” 

We were all considerably surprised, not 
at this statement but at his age. He did 
not look a day more than forty—if that. 
If it had not been for the gray in his beard 
and mustache one would have given him 
thirty-five. I say ‘‘all’’ carelessly, for as 
I glanced at Martha I guessed that he had 
told her his age. 

“Well, do you know,” said Mr. Hobart, 
“‘T would have been willing to place a large 
bet that I was ten years your senior instead 
of only four? That’s what comes of active 
and varied interests. You must have taken 
splendid care of yourself.” 

“Only in the matter of personal indul- 
gences,’’ Malluc said. ‘‘I’ve been through 
some pretty terrific physical strains. The 
doctors tell us we are only as old as our 
arteries, and mine still seem resilient. I 
have never been ill in my life except for 
occasional slight touches of fever.” 

“Have you ever interested yourself in 
religion?” asked Mrs. Hobart, a strict 
Presbyterian. 

““Yes,’”’ Malluc answered, “‘in all of them. 
My own includes Christianity, Judaism and 
Buddhism, with a certain soft spot for the 
faith of Islam.” 

My hostess left him alone after that. 
Her husband looked at her mischievously, 
feeling no doubt—as do the best of hus- 
bands at times—a little pleased to see his 
self-confident spouse come a cropper. And 
the best of it was that Malluc had not only 
answered all her inquiries in full but even 
volunteered personal data. 

At least he had done himself no harm in 
the good lady’s estimation. There have to 
be some rolling stones to give society its 
polish, and Malluc appeared to be one rich 
in ore also. 

Then, as if feeling he might as well finish 
the job by giving Suzy her kennel register, 
he said: “‘Suzy’s maternal grandfather was 
rather more than a chief mining engineer— 
he was a Danish nobleman, Count Con- 
stantin Thorwald. He was exiled for some 
political offense and his estate confiscated.” 

Mrs. Hobart looked at Suzy with a smile. 
J think she had been immediately taken by 
the girl’s quiet modest manner, while to 
her type of exclusive society woman a noble 
ancestry meant a good deal. 

“‘Were you very little when your mother 
died, my dear?’’ she asked sympathetically. 

“‘T was five,” Suzy answered. “‘I scarcely 
remember her.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Hobart pityingly. 
She looked at Mallue. ‘‘And you’ve taken 
the child round with you in all your travel- 
ings?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “except for the 
three years when she was in school. Things 
were going rather badly with me then.” 

His face set rigidly, but only for an in- 
stant. Then I looked at Martha, whose 
gray eyes were fixed upon him with such 
a devouring stare that I was afraid the 
others would notice it. 

““We've been very great vagabonds,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Now we’re trying to settle down 
and render a certain duty to society as an 
acknowledgment of our fortuitous blessings 
in the matter of gold and silver mines and 
a few profitable investments.” 

‘‘What line of research are you engaged 
on in your laboratory?” said Mr. Hobart— 
‘or perhaps I shouldn’t ask.” , 

“On the contrary,”’ said Malluc quickly, 
“T’d be glad of your assistance. Just now 
I’m at work on the simple little problem of 
what makes the willow wand duck down 
over a subterranean water source.”’ 

That started this discussion and we left 
them at it. I felt a little as Len, who said 
as we walked out to the kennels: “‘If the 
blooming wand would only duck for hidden 
oil or gold or whisky or something that we 
needed I’d cultivate the gentle art, but 


The Men 
Who Smoke 


"Way back in the jungle-days of this 
country, the Indians! They were stoics and 
great fighters. We white men learned how 
to smoke from them. 


Over four hundred years later, the Ar- 
gonne! Yanks fighting from rock to rock 
and from tree to tree, Indian fashion. 
Stoics, singers, great fighters—and great 
smokers. A combination not to be beaten. 
They made the Hun run. 


Our men in the Argonne, eager to get 
back where smokes were more plentiful, 
saved the world another whole winter of 
fighting. 

A wonderful thing—tobacco! With the 
Indian, it was the smoke of Peace. White 
men went a step further. They used it for 
War purposes also. 

But originally tobacco was smoked in 
pipes, and the smoking pipe, passed around, 
meant Peace. 


Why is it that the 
J big men of thefbig coun- 
2 tries are almost always 
f smokers? Isn’t it be- 
cause men who work on 
f nerve know the need of 
™ something that makes 
| them let up and rest 

once in a while 
between times? 
That’s what 
your pipe-smoker + 
does. He drops 
for a moment the 
matter that is 
worrying him. He 
sinks into an easy 
position, lights his 
pipe, and after a 
- few absent-minded, 
restful puffs his mind swings back on that 
subject fresh and with a bang. 

This habit must have something to do 
with making great thinkers and great fight- 
ers, for most of them smoke, and after a 
smoke-rest, something breaks. 

A pipe-smoker asks but little. He wants 
a good pipe, but he simply must have the 
tobacco that just suits him. 

If you happen to be sort of half-worrying 
along without exactly the tobacco you 
want, we would be glad to have you try 
Edgeworth. 

It may not suit your individual taste, but 
it has made a hit with many finicky pipe- 
smokers. And you can decide whether or 
not you like it so easily! 

Simply send us your address together 
with that of the dealer ordinarily supplying 
you, and we will despatch to you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin moist slices. A 
slice rubbed in the hands makes an average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in economical in-between 
quantities for customers wanting more than 
a small package, but not quite the humidor 
size. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Hrothes Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, 

a. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


_ SMOKING TOBACCO _ 
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Standard Eight Motor equipped with Atwater Kent Ignition 


CM LCL. CL 


Ten ition, Startin gand Ligh ting 


tical! Kent equipment is manu- 

factured to the highest standards of 
accuracy and precision and truly re- 
flects the personality and ideals of 
the founder of this business—to make 
and market a product as good as the 
best of material, broad experience and 
the most exacting workmanship can 
make it. 


q Atwater Kent Ignition, Starting and 
Lighting Equipment is primarily a 
system de luxe—combining those 
essentials of design and engineering 

practice which assure long life and 
maximum. performance. - 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
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we’re rather overstocked with water in this 
country just now.” . ’ 

He wanted to show Suzy his brace of 
chiens policiers which he had brought back 
from France, where they. had done service 
on. the battlefield under the Red Cross, and 
how he had trained them to follow a scent. 
Len was a dog lover and had quite a kennel 
full of various breeds. We let out the two 
dogs, the wolfish chien. berger race, and 
played hide and seek with them. The dogs 
of this breed do not follow a trail as a rule, 
but find their objective by ranging until 
they get the close scent from the air. But 
Len with the aid of a basset hound had 
educated the intelligent animals to the ad- 
vantage of following the ground scent, as 
you can do with any good dog with a fairly 
keen nose. The basset yapped, but Tam- 
bour and Clairon ran in eager silence, often 
forging ahead of the plodding teacher. 
They found each one of us in turn and were 
rewarded with a bit of sweet biscuit. They 
would have been no use for hunting, of 
course, because they would not track ani- 
mals, only people. But they seemed very 
keen about this sport. 

I left Martha and Suzy and Len and 
went back to the terrace, because Malluc 
appeared to have hypnotized Mr. Hobart, 
and I saw Mrs. Hobart alone with her 
needlework. ~ 

‘‘Well, my chatelaine,” I said, ‘‘what is 
the finding?”’ 

“T think they’re charming,’’ said she. 
“« After all, I suppose there’s no reason why 
people shouldn’t knock round the world if 
it pleases them.” 

‘Engineers have to,’’ I said, ‘‘and that 
appears to have been Malluc’s profession 
before he struck it rich.” 

“‘T was afraid he was some sort of crank,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but he’s not even eccentric, as 
Len claims.” 

“He might be though,” I answered. 

‘No, I think that he’s one of these highly 
evoluted individuals who has worked out 
a sane and kindly philosophy which takes 
the place of religion in some intelligent 
mentalities. I’m not brilliant enough my- 
self, so I have to hold fast to church.” 

“‘A very good emplacement,” I said— 
“‘that and the home. I believe that I shall 
try to cut Len out with Suzy.” 

This roused her maternal jealousy and it 
was amusing to see her obvious struggle 
between relief and having the joy and pride 
of her life cut out in anything, even if for 
his good. F 

“Well, he might do worse,’ she said, 
“Len is so susceptible. You needn’t be in 
any hurry about it, Dick. Besides I don’t 
believe you could.” 

“TI object to being put on the reserve. 
You’ve got to tell me right now whether or 
not to start my campaign.” 

“Oh, dear! But do you think it’s very 
gallant to Martha?” 

“T would have about as much chance 
with Martha as with you,” I answered. 
“Both ideas have occurred to me only to 
be sadly set aside as wasted effort.” 

“Oh, you—Frenchman!”’ said she. ‘‘No 
respect for age, no regard for virtue.” 

“Age is only entitled to respect when 
evident,” I said, ‘‘and virtue is a lure like 
the snowy top of an unconquered Alp. I 
don’t see why women should consider it an 
insult to be made love to. We don’t do it 
through a sense of duty or, if so, very badly; 
and that’s an insult anyhow. May I hold 
your skein of yarn?” 

“T think you are rather a dangerous 
boy,’ said she. ‘I’m very glad that there 
are not many disturbers like you and Mr. 
Malluc.”’ 

“Do you think him a disturber?”’ 

“T don’t know.” She looked a little 
troubled. “I don’t quite like the way 
Martha watches him.” 

“Suzy told me last night that women 
ey look at him, but that he never looks 

ack,’ 


“Well, I hope so. There is a young 
clergyman whom I am so anxious for 
Martha to marry. She says that she is not 
going to marry at all.” 

“‘T don’t believe her,’”’ [answered. ‘‘She’s 
simply waiting for the one man and ‘she 
won’t need her mother to tell her what to 
do when the right man comes along.’”’ 

The others came flocking up, followed 
by the dogs. Then Mr. Hobart and Malluc 
joined us, the former quite pale with excite- 


ment. 

““Mr. Malluc has a wonderful hypothe- 
sis—wonderful!” said he. 

“But not an original one,” said Mal- 
luc—‘‘at least so far as the atomic energy 


and etheric current part of it are concerned. © 


April 1 


The conductivity of human being 
lease this is a different matter. Th; 
I’m working at the electricity of n 
muscle—if the innervation is electric 
I don’t believe. I don’t know jt 
is that passes through a nerve t 
the maximum force of contra 

For instance, there are any qu 
men much stronger muscularly 
self, yet I never met but three 

this? naroes 3 

He took a fifty-cent pier from his 
and laid it on the table. 

“Tf you were to pinch half of th 
iron vise and try to bend it,” said 
would find a surprising amount | 
necessary to do so, far more than: 
seem humanly possible that a 
his fingers. If you were to ben 
mering you might possibly br 
And yet by the application of a 
peculiar stimulus which I happen to 
I can bend it in my fingers witho 
difficulty—like this.” © 

He took the piece between the 
and forefingers of his hands, whi 
‘well shaped, but showing certain ¢ 
of such use as might be expecte¢ 
athletic man, and with a quick 
which did not seem to require muc 
bent it to an angle of forty-five deg 
laid it on the table. a 

“Please don’t think I’m trying 
off,’ said he. ‘‘I merely want to 
strate my theory. I don’t consid 
test of strength or a trick. The sec 
in the quickness of the impulse 
not give the molecules of the m 
adjust themselves for resistance, 
not possibly bend that coin by a 
put of energy, but on the other 
were to place it in the vise z 
steady force of, let us say, a hun 
against the rim of the free hal 
bend in time, just as a rod of a 
substance would bend if support 
its two extremities, or like a stone 
which eventually sags and 
middle. Its molecules get fatig 
impulse is quicker in some men 
and in many lower animals tha 
An example of this is in the blo 
leopard, which has been known to 
imprints of its claws on a gun barre 
out knocking the weapon from 
the hunter. ; 

“Now if you can think of th 
passing from the hands of a 
good conductor of it, like the y 
to charge it with some peculiar mag 
for water you can see how Une 
may operate,” said Malluc. “Or 
it may be his particular lack of # 
force which makes him a good 
The rod will not dip for me, 
to indicate that this force which 
porens may be inhibitory. The: 

old true of the so-called medi 
stead of possessing some especi 
gets his results by the very lack of it 
one thing is certain: Whoever cat 
this force will have a most potent an 
gerous mastery of matter.” 

We were all staring at him rather g0 
eyed and feeling perhaps that the 
rather too abstruse. Malluc ch 
bit abruptly, saying: ‘“‘I can’t he 
that we are on the verge of some trem 
discoveries in regard to dynamics 
contend they should not be called p 
dynamics any more than tha 
call electricity or gravity a psy¢ 
They are all physical forces and to be 
tigated as such. No doubt we are be 
off without too much knowledge 

He had left the bent fifty-cen 
on the table and once or tw 
passed from it to me. I pi 
Mallue watching me with a 
tentness, held it as he had done 
a quick output of energy stra 
then tossed it back. The others e 
at this, but Malluc merely nodded. 

“T rather thought you could 
said he. 

Len, a bigger, stronger chap 
tried to bend the coin, but wi 
slightest result. He was rather 
think. Martha tried in a way 


in a cyclonic storm drives it 
intact—straws also. It’s tl 
acter of the force, and it se 


(ontinued from Page 86) 
angster. The others I have seen 
¢2 Russians. You remember the 
yw the Frankish crusader cut the 
n two with his broadsword and 
atched the feat by tossing up a 
‘hion and whipping it in halves 
cimitar.” 

jused himself presently, leaving 
ynake up a set of tennis, she and 
a Martha and myself rather 


—_— 


n and I were evenly matched, but 
4though a good player—was no 
«Suzy, who went at her game with 
ferocious eagerness as though it 
‘ht and her racket a weapon of 
had most excellent mastery. She 
ery stroke to the limit of her 
sength, such as might have been 
a very strong and active boy, 
linfinitely more grace, reminding 
in her feline swings of a kitten 
} eatch a butterfly. 
] not blame Len for having fallen 
to her fascination, though I did 
znoment believe he was actually in 
ther. Suzy suggested some pretty 
eture which is neither tamed nor 
jut voluntarily presents a docile 
‘yr the sake of the benefits which 
provoke. 
ied that she had really absorbed 
te father’s high philosophies at all, 
-he precepts of the convent had 
{ her more deeply than they might 
set cat of such an institution. She 
¢Mallue and seemed to watch him 
bry closely with a devotion that 
>ubt her real religion, except that 
+ think she would be willing to 
< worship with any other. 
jrather late when we had finished 
set. 
: had asked some friends for tea, 
7 said that she could not remain, 
er duties as hostess for a similar 
7 Len had played himself into a 
state and was advised by Martha 
ad change. So as it was time for 
«3 to arrive, I asked if I might walk 
ro Suzy, promising to return im- 
er, 
| you may begin,” said she as we 
| ff under the trees, ‘“‘or to be more 
+ you may continue your offensive 
nner night.” 
, I said, “my plan of campaign has 
Inged. I have decided to annex 
(Len.” 
1?” she asked. 
strike me as being such a well- 
rir,” I said. ‘‘He is such a big, 
: ap and would make you an anchor 
yu could not drag.” 
not want to lie at anchor,” said 


you could take your anchor on 
¢ and sail round when you felt like 
rwered, and was about to praise the 
es of such an arrangement when 
toped and laid her hand upon my 
-yping forward to peer through the 
Jing pine scrub. 
1;’s that?” she asked. 
lwed the direction of her eyes and 
ague shape that resembled the 
iz figure of a man stealing off in the 
¢ of a tangled swampy swale which 
lhe Malluc property. 
‘ems to be some prowler,”’ I said. 
Tninute, T’ll go and ask him what 
h. 
uzy followed at my heels. We 
(the spot where the slinking fellow 
{ppeared and found footmarks in 
ly loam. But though we cast about 
2we could find no further trace of 


\ locality seems to be infested with 
Ties Isaid. ‘Is it like that all 


lagine so,” Suzy answered. “We 
‘lived here very long, but since the 
1e are quantities of vagrants, One 
ery day in the papers of bandits 
‘bers and things. It might be 
{Jones. They haven’t found him 
11 I hope they don’t!” 
liced- quickly at her face, but it 
devoid of any guile. We struck 
) the path, and coming out pres- 
1 the rugged meadow where the 
ry stood heard from within a sound 
iering. 

ier’s at work on a model—a new 
n,” Suzy said. ‘‘He jumps from 
g to another without stopping for 
| He’s never idle even for a few 
A, and I’m sure I don’t know when 
4. 
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“His extensive entertaining must take 
a good deal of his time,’’ I said. 

“No, scarcely any, because our guests 
are always people who come for rest and 
change and there are enough of them to 
amuse each other. You see, father believes 
that rich people should offer hospitality to 
those less fortunate and not do their spend- 
ing on other rich ones. He is something of 
a social leveler, though by no means a 
socialist.” 

“He certainly seems to put his precepts 
in practice,” I said, ‘“‘and so do you. I 
know you were dying to stop for tea at the 
Hobarts, and I think it is very nice of you 
to go back to your guests.” ‘ 

Suzy paused and looked at me with a 
certain gleam in her slaty eyes. 

“You are flattering me,” she said. “Ido 
it because I’m told to, not because I want 
to. I would walk into a blazing house if 
father told me to.” 

“Would you marry as he directed you?” 
I asked. 

“‘Of course I would,” she answered with 
the tone of finding my question a fool- 
ish one. 

“And play the game to the limit?” I 
asked curiously. 

“Naturally. There’s no good in half- 
hearted obedience. But, of course, I couldn’t 


do it all. My unfortunate husband would | 


have to help.” ! 

“‘T don’t think he would be unfortunate,” 
I said, ‘‘or need any great amount of 
goading.”’ ; 

She gave me a look of malice. 

“You might try yourself,” she suggested. 

‘Perhaps I shall. But just for the mo- 
ment I’m backing Len.” 

“While you carry out your own campaign 
in another field? Well, I don’t think there’s 
much doubt of the issue. I’m glad you 
came. 

“Miss Hobart ought to get married.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, ‘‘she looks upon me 
as a cub.” 

“You are—a lion cub. I think that 
father must have been like you when he 
was young. And the way you bent that 
coin. Your face looked like his when you 
were doing it.’’ She spoke a little breath- 
lessly. 

‘Perhaps that’s the reason I feel so nat- 
ural with you. Nothing that you could say 
or do would seem very out of place.” 

“You drive a spike in flirting,’ I said. 
“You put me in the kinsman class.” 

“No, it’s not quite that. I don’t know 

what it is.” She stopped again and studied 
my face thoughtfully. ‘Do I make you 
feel like that?” 
- “Not a bit,” I answered, ‘‘but then you 
see I don’t know anybody like you. If I 
were to try to express the way you make me 
feel you might not like it.” 

“Antagonistic?” 

“Tn a sense. The undying duel. But 
this is not the way to talk. You’d better 
tell your father about that man we saw, 
and I suggest to Len that he loose the dogs 
again at night.” 

“No,” said Suzy quickly, “please don’t. 
It might be Johnny Jones—or some other 
poor unfortunate. I think it’s dreadful to 
put any human in the dangerous-brute 
class.” 

“Some are rather lower,” I said, ‘‘but if 
you’d rather not I shan’t, I’ll play watch- 
dog myself instead.” 

““That’s better.” 

We had reached the edge of Malluc’s 
grounds and could see through the trees 
that tea was being served upon the terrace. 
There appeared to be about eight people, 
and I caught sight of the old lady with 
snowy hair who had so pathetically de- 
plored the flight of time since she had seen 
a well found by a seer on her little farm. 
Suzy paused. 

“T ought not to keep you any longer,” 
said she. ‘‘Then you'll not tell Len to 
loose the dogs?”’ 

““No, on the whole I feel as you do. Be- 
sides, we’re soldiers, not policemen.” 

“T think you are a dear—Dick. Do you 
mind my calling you that?” 

- “Tt’s an honor, Suzy,’ I answered. 

She stood for a moment looking into my 
face with an expression which I could not 
read, then asked suddenly, ‘“‘What would 
you think if I were to give you a kiss?” 

“That you are what you just called me,” 
I answered. ‘‘But I have thought that all 
the time.” 

So she gave me the kiss—and I walked 
slowly back wondering what sort of people 
we all were anyway. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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AVIES the world over go 
for their equipment to the 
makers of products of proved 
quality. Six Allied Navies 


use Gould Batteries with the 


Dreadnaught Plates. 


You can buy for your car a 
Gould Battery with these 
No other 
battery has them. No other 
plates are built complete by 
the battery maker. Over 2000 
Sales and Service Stations 
offer you Gould Service or a 
new Gould Battery, no matter 


famous plates. 


what car you drive. 


Gould Storage Battery Company 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities Plant: Depew, N.Y. 


i| STORAGE BATTERY | 


WITH THE 


Dreadnaught 


PLATES 


HE Dreadnaught 

Plates in Gould 
Starting Batteries are 
produced in the same 
way and from the same 
Gould-made lead oxide 
as the plates in Gould 
Batteries that are used 
in submarines of six 
nations, railway signal 
systems, fire alarm 
systems, mine locomo- 
tives and farm lighting 
plants. 
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A Real Razor-made Sefe_ 
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ona a they stay sharp 


LIDING smoothly over your face for 
the first time, the Durham-Duplex 
Razor is a revelation of shaving efficiency 
and comfort. But the real surprise comes 
when you discover that Durham-Duplex 
blades are good for many cool, comfortable 


shaves. 


These wonderful detachable, two-edged, 
guarded blades give you the greatest shav- 
ing ‘‘mileage’’ because they are made from 
the toughest Swedish steel, oil-tempered, 
hollow-ground and sharpened to an exqui- 
site cutting edge. They are made for sharp- 


ness—and they stay sharp. 


More than eight million men appreciate the luxury 
and economy of Durham-Duplex blades. 
Durham-Duplex today and give your face a real 


treat tomorrow. 


STANDARD SET ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE. 
Razor with attractive American ivory handle, safety guard 
and package of three Durham-Duplez Blades (6 shaving 


edges). All in handsome American ivory case. 


ADDITIONAL BLADES 50 CENTS FOR A PACKAGE OF 5 
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Yet she knew that Julia did care, would not 
be afraid of sacrifice either, if it took some 
properly accredited form. Something was 
wrong somewhere. 

She listened to what Julia said next with 
a surface appearance of attention, but all 
the time her mind was fixed on Peter and 
herself, and she was doing some of the 
fiercest, quickest thinking of her life. When 
the callers had gone she joined her family 
in the library. Her father was moored at 
his desk, forgetting the world in a detective 
story. Her mother sat at one side of the 
library table, on her face an expression of 
commiseration at the hard lot of her recent 
caller, but mingled with that was the least 
bit of complacency that her own lines had 
fallen in sufficiently pleasant places. Elsie 
and Ned were getting their lessons on the 
other side of the table. 

Cyrilla stood frowning upon the scene. 
She was going to make her family sit up 
presently. 

‘‘Mother,” she announced, “I intend to 
buy May Alden’s electric washer.” 

There was a period of arresting silence, 
then Cyrilla resumed placidly: ‘‘In answer 
to your urgent questions let me state— 


| please don’t look as if I had stolen a 


sheep—I’ve been taking stock of my abili- 
ties, and I’ve made up my mind that I’m 
too decorative. Take me out of the decora- 
tive class and put me in the earning class, 
and what would I net? The only equip- 
ment I have is a good back, good strong 
arms and some common sense. I’ve used 
my back dancing and my arms playing 
tennis and driving my friends’ cars— 
mostly. That ends to-night. The reason 
I’m buying an electric washing machine is 
that I am going to do the family washing 
and ironing.” 

“Cyrilla!’’ protested her mother. 

‘‘Tt’ll take me maybe a week to get used 
to it. When I’m able to get up speed 
on it I’m going to ask you to discharge 


‘Kate and let me do the work. Perhaps 


mother and Elsie can help me out there, 
but I’ve come to the conclusion that father, 
on a salary of six thousand, with a wife and 
three children to support, two of them still 
to be educated, and an endowment insur- 
ance to keep up, can’t afford to have two 
servants when he has a strong daughter 
eating off her head in idleness. That’s all. 
I give you leave to explode all you please, 
only I’d like father to begin.”’ 

Sheldon was polishing his spectacles. 
Mrs. Sheldon was making the feeble ges- 
tures of one who wards off buzzing insects. 
Ned and Elsie were giggling as if Cyrilla 
had been making them an informal show. 

“Explode all you like,’ said Sheldon 
serenely, “‘but I approve completely of 
what Cyrilla proposes. I had to overdraw 
my bank account this month. We’ve got 
to cut down expenses somehow.” 

Then began the expected explosions, 
chiefly on Mrs. Sheldon’s part. The young- 
sters didn’t count, since all that happened 
in their family life was, to them, a scream- 
ing farce. Cyrilla actually forgot Peter 
until bedtime, so engaged was she in com- 
bating her mother’s objections and in lead- 
ing her to the point where she could be 
persuaded. 

“However am I to manage a house of my 
own if I don’t get a chance to practice?”’ 
said Cyrilla at the psychological moment. 

They both thought of Peter then—Mrs. 
Sheldon with a smile as of one who sees a 
great light, and Cyrilla with a tightened 
heart. She would learn how to run a house, 
how to encourage—but even so, how did 
one manage on a thousand a year? Live in 
a cheap quarter of the town, wear cheap 
clothes, drop one’s friends? Julia had 
meant all that and more when she said de- 
classed. Love had to be pretty strong to 
alter radically one’s standard of living. Yet 
she would do that rather than be a weak 
coward like Julia. After all, one needn’t 
step entirely out of one’s class because one 
was poor. ‘ 

The second decision which determine 
Cyrilla’s future was made after Peter came 
home. He was shipped back with a load of 
other casuals before the armistice was 
actually signed, and arrived in his own 
town the last of November. He slipped in 
one morning so inconspicuously that his 
town didn’t have a chance to begin to make 
a hero of him till later. He at once pro- 
ceeded to arrange his future by an inter- 
view in the morning with the president of 
the university, in the afternoon with a 
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business man, and in the eyenino : 
Cyrilla. ong Wit 

When Peter came Cyrilla was Not sing; 
The Sunshine of Your Eyes, though ad 
mother had called in from the library i, 
suggest that she try over some mus) 
When his ring sounded she opened the 4 : 
with a hand that insisted on ad 
How often in fancy she had seen him, 
lean dark face; his deep-set hazel eyes. te 
wide shoulders; his arms held a little aut 
from his sides. And now he had come! 

Five minutes later Peter was delivoy 
himself of a serious monologue, which 
had evidently carefully rehearsed whi 
hadn’t a single word of slang in it or ev, 
of breeziness, and to which Cyrilla 
with a gradually sinking heart. 

“You are such a warm friend that py 
to tell you what I have decided, When | 
went over to France I was twenty-six ye, 
old and had just begun to teach here in thy 
department of architecture. Young meni 
that age in trades have been earning {oy 
some years, and are usually married, My 
slow beginning is partly because eyes 
failed in my first year at college, and| 
stayed out for two years doing other wy} 
Then there was the time I spent arog 
studying design, making myself fit toby; 
big Bre H , 

“*T get back here to-day with something 
like five hundred dollars saved. Whey | 
walked up the hill to talk to the preside 
about getting my old position again I hy 
a notion that perhaps my salary would |p 
advanced to fifteen hundred dollars, Ty 
president said that I could come back at; 
thousand, but he could not conceal that 
that the university will be carrying me ¢ 
a dead loss. Since I have been gone thing 
have changed. The age of retiring has hw 
extended from sixty-five to sixty-eight, ani 
two of the professors in my departmey 
who were to withdraw are still there, The 
there are a couple of men on fellowshijs 
due to remain till the end of midyear, whi 
are doing the work I did. As a matterd 
fact, I’m not needed. .- 

‘A thousand a year, and three montis 
vacation yearly that I don’t want, | 
isn’t good enough. Now those two year 
that I was out of college I spent with: 
cousin learning the painting and papemil 
trade. I’m a handy man. I’ve alway 
liked manual work. When I was overs 
one of my buddies was Mike Kerrigan tl 
plumber, whose brother Bart Kerrigan li 
a painting and decorating shop downtow 
You must have seen it. The window? 
ways seems full of yellow stuff. Bart Kem 
gan is a contractor too. Mike took met 
him this afternoon—Mike and I were bot 
demobilized three days ago—and I aske 
him for a job. I start in with him dayalt 
to-morrow. : 

“Bart doesn’t do anything active him 
self except tend the shop. He preteti 
he’s lazy, but he looks to me like a sit 
man. He has a foreman, a fellow nau 
Fritz Schmidt. He’ll be my boss. Cyril 
a painter now gets about five dollars a da 
Allowing for Sundays and liberal holiday 
if I get steady work and some overlill 
work I ought to make sixteen hundred d0 
lars, and—that’s all, Cyrilla.” 

Cyrilla’s mind and emotions worked! 
lightning speed. She could see it 
Peter, a common workman in overalls, tl 
ing orders from their former maid Katt 
young man; Peter, tired, grimy, wet wit 
perspiration, stopping to eat his noon 
meal out of a tin pail; Peter’s friends gt 
ually falling away, most of them because’ 
differing interests. Her dream of her excl 
sive little university circle all, all 
The world lost, but Peter gained. 
was a brave as well as a sensible you 
person. ie 

She smiled at Peter and said: “I hd 
you don’t expect me to try to argue J! 
out of this, Peter. It would hardly bee 
sistent, since I have joined the ranks of t 
servant girls myself. I think you are wit 

Somehow she found herself in Pete 
arms, and the understanding had ‘< 
into an engagement. Technically Pe 
never did propose. Indeed for a short 
he tried to shy away from his happines 

“Wait, Cyrilla,” he said, when they 
sitting close together on the sofa. i 
does a fellow break off an engagement) 
five minutes old?” ‘ 

“There is no way,” said Cyrilla hap?! 
“The lady clings—like this.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“But, listen,” said Peter, after a swoon- 
ing moment of bliss. “I can’t let you in for 
this. It wouldn’t be—well, chivalrous, for 
me to drag you down.” 

“Peter, that’s the way Will Brownell 
talked to Julia Starrett—except that she 
listened to him and I’m not going to listen 
to you. Julia and he talk of their being 
declassed. Well, what of it?” ? 

“But, Cyrilla,’” said Peter slowly, ‘‘don’t 
you see that a man owes something to his 
self-respect? When he loves a girl he wants 
to give her everything. It hurts him if he 
has to ask her to take infinitely less than 
she’s had.” 

“T believe I know what you mean, 
Peter,’’ said Cyrilla slowly. ‘‘It’s a feeling 
a man naturally would have, but that’s one 
of the sacrifices you must make for me. I 
want you to give up that feeling because 
I love you so much, Peter.” 

Peter held her to him with a solemnity 
that stirred her deeply. As soon as she 
could command her voice she said breath- 
lessly: ‘‘ We’ll get a teeny-weeny flat over_a 
shop. I think we could get four rooms and 
a bath for eighteen dollars, if we don’t 
mind a back flat. I'll think of ways of 
making money too. You know I took 
courses of interior decorating at college. 
I’ll read up, and one of these days I’ll be 
going out among the farmers’ wives and 
beautifying their homes. Maybe some day 
you'll be an architect again, and I’ll be an 
interior decorator. 

“T’ll not need any clothes for a long time. 
I’ve got heaps of out-of-date suits and 
things that can be made over. I'll learn 
how myself. I’ll go to the tailoring school 
here for lessons. They let you work on your 
own goods, you know. Then we'll be mar- 
ried quietly and father’ll give me the 
money we’d spend for a fussy wedding.” 

“‘Cyrilla! Oh, Cyrilla!” Peter said. ‘I 
don’t know much about girls, but I know 
what it means for a girl to give up a wed- 
ding. Can I ever make it up to you?” 

ane by loving me always,” Cyrilla 
said. 

But after Peter had gone Cyrilla went to 
her room with a grave face. She had her 
own fight to make all over again, and then 
she would have her family to encounter. 
Again and again she visualized all that her 
adventure with Peter would mean: The 
loss of the social prestige that almost all 
women value, that seems to them, espe- 
cially when they are young, only a little less 
important than domestic happiness and re- 
ligion; the hard physical work, for she 
meant to be Peter’s partner as well as his 
wife; the necessity of keeping up the re- 
finements of life, so that hard physical 
labor need not lower their real standards of 
living. There would be dozens of pitfalls 
that neither Peter nor she could at present 
foresee. Their way would be more difficult 
than that of most young journeying lovers. 
They must achieve magnificently to justify 
themselves. 

“ After all,’’ said Cyrilla, “what are we 
but pioneers? The old pioneers had the 
arrows of the Indians to fear, and we'll have 
the pin pricks of people who are so little 
sure of themselves that they lose caste by 
seeming to approve of us or even associate 
with us. We’re not afraid.” 

And so at last, after two or three hours 
of facing hard facts, she let herself sink into 
delightful hazy emotional dreams of Peter. 

Early next evening, just about the time 
Cyrilla was telling her mother that her 
mind was made up, and for mercy’s sake to 
receive Peter as if he were a son-in-law-to- 
be, and not a prize burglar—just at that 
time Peter was beautifying himself in a 
cheap little room to call on Cyrilla. He 
wasn’t alone. On his cot bed sprawled a 
burly gray-eyed young man, who watched 
his proceedings with a gaze that was satir- 
ical when Peter was watching him, and 
affectionate when Peter’s eyes were on his 
own proceedings. 

“‘T’d put on a little rouge,” suggested the 
young man, whose speech had more than a 
touch of Irish brogue. “It’s very fetching. 
A little black under the eyes is also much 
admired. I believe that’s why the women 
look at me so fixedly when I’m leaving 
their houses after a plumbing job.” 

“Tf they look at you, Mike Kerrigan,” 
returned Peter, ‘‘it’s to see how you can 
have the face to present your bill.” 

“But they smile, they smile, Horatio,” 
said Kerrigan. ‘‘ Tie that tie a little tighter, 
sergeant. A seductive doughboy you are, 
but on these occasions it won’t do to look 
rollicking. A touch of formality marks the 
earnest heart under the gay exterior.” 
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“Oh, do dry up, Mike!”’ laughed Peter. 

“T enjoy these remarks. If I’d given 
them to you two months ago you could 
have given me K. P. I like the contrast. 
Listen! I hear determined footsteps ap- 
proaching.” 

A knock sounded, the door opened, and 
a dark, squat, gloomy, keen-eyed man 
entered, who said: ‘‘’Evening. My name’s 
Schmidt.” 

Mike Kerrigan affected to be in a pro- 
found slumber. Schmidt stared suspi- 
ciously at the recumbent form. Peter held 
out his hand. 

“Mr. Bart Kerrigan’s foreman, I know. 
Also secretary of the union that I hope to 

oin.”’ 

Schmidt frowned. He gave Peter the 
impression that truculence was his favorite 
mood and that out of it he was not quite 
at home. 

“Well, I want to ask you about joining. 
Understand that you’re a highbrow, and 
those fellows don’t always see the need.” 

Peter did not like Schmidt’s tone, but he 
said quietly: ‘I know that except for the 
unions painters wouldn’t get their present 
wages.” 

“Mind you,” said Schmidt, “we don’t 
let everyone in. We want only good work- 
men and men that’ll be loyal to the union 
and not too much out for themselves. We 
have a committee to consider the applica- 
tion, and then the name’s voted on in 
meeting. I’ll rush. you through the com- 
mittee.”’ 

“Thanks,” Peter replied. 

“Don’t thank me. I have to do it if 
you’re working for me. I understand from 
Bart Kerrigan that he told you to begin 
to-morrow. I told him I couldn’t have 
given you a job if one of my fellows hadn’t 
quit to-day. You can report at-the Central 
Hotel in the morning.” 

“All right,’’ said Peter. 

Mike Kerrigan affected to wake up, and 
rose on his elbow as if drunk. 

“‘Who’s zish? Ish it you, Schmidt?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Schmidt, lowering. 

“T had just one little small lonely drink,” 
said Mike plaintively, “‘and now I can’t 
tell whether it’s you or a whole roomful of 
dirty buccaneers.”’ 

“You think you’re smart,’ Schmidt 
said, his hand on the doorknob. 

“Not half as smart as you, me bucko,”’ 
returned Mike. ‘From all I hear, you’ll be 
running the town next.” 

“There’s many a true word spoken in 
fun already,’ said Schmidt, and departed 
with a vigorous slam of the door. 

“Can you beat that, Pete?’ inquired 
Mike. ‘‘How’s that for horny-handed con- 
ceit? What I want is to provoke him to 
give me so much lip that we’ll have a row, 
and I’ll get my brother to discharge him 
and give you the job.” 

“Nothing doing,’ said Peter. “What I 
win I earn.” 

“You may go now,” suggested Mike. 
“There’s a becoming flush that she’d like 
on your damask cheek, brought into being 
by the urge of conscious virtue. If I were 
you ” 

The ensuing wrestling bout brought Peter 
to Cyrilla’s doorstep a full five minutes late, 
in spite of the fact that he’d been counting 
the hours till the stroke of eight, at which 
time she had said he might appear. 

The next morning Peter arrived at the 
Central Hotel something before eight 0’ clock 
and found his way to a bedroom on the 
third floor which held a huddle of pails, 
brushes, paint cans and rolls of paper. 
Peter sat on a broken-backed chair and 
waited placidly. After about fifteen minutes 
Schmidt appeared with two other men, 
whom he introduced as Farley and Swanson. 

“New broom, you are,’ Schmidt said 
good-naturedly enough. “That’s all right. 
It does the proprietor good to see us come 
early.” 

The trio laughed. Then they sat down 
on the bedstead, lighted their pipes and 
spent several minutes in a silence which 
might have been contemplative but was not. 

“Well,” said Schmidt at last, rising, “‘let’s 
go, boys. Barnes, you can take the job of 
sizing the rooms on the side of the hall. 
Begin at the last room.” 

Peter got his materials and went to the 
room indicated. At first he worked slowly, 
and Schmidt passing the doorway stood 
and watched him with a noncommittal 
stare. 


But presently Peter was sure that his. 
old knack was back again-and he worked. 


“fast and sang in time to his strokes and 
thought of Cyrilla. At eleven Schmidt 
looked in on him. 


EVENING POST 


“Good enough,” he said. “But say, you 
don’t have to work the new-broom stunt 
now. You don’t have to kill yourself, you 
know.” 

“All right,”’ called Peter. 

At noon, when he knocked off work, 
Schmidt was again in the doorway, this 
time frowning. 

“Say, didn’t I tell you not to work so 
darn fast?’”’ he demanded. 

““What?’’ demanded Peter. “I worked 
the way I always used to when I was a 
painter.” 

“That was several years ago, wasn’t it? 
Well, things have changed since then. I 
bet you didn’t belong to a union then. 
Say, listen; if you are a workingman you 
need to get a few principles fixed in your 
skull. You got to have class consciousness. 
This job only lasts so longs If we work too 
fast we get out ofa job too soon, see? 
Another thing: Some fellows can’t work as 
fast as others. Look at Swanson. It ain’t 
in his power to do more than half of what 
you’re capable of. If you go at top rush, 
trying to speed up the gang—why, you run 
the risk of getting Swanson fired as a 
slacker. You got to remember fellows like 
Swanson. If you don’t you ain’t got class 
consciousness.” 

“T was thinking of my employer too,” 
said Peter slowly. ‘‘Hotels don’t pay any 
too well just now and ——”’ 

“Forget it! I’m your employer,’ said 
Schmidt. ‘You got to learn to take it 
easy. Capital has had its own way too 
long. If I had my way we'd have soviets 
controlling this town.” 

“Stop right there, Schmidt!” said Peter. 
“T’m an American citizen, and I won’t 
stand for any talk born of Russian fanatics 
or German power grabbers.” 

Schmidt’s face grew crimson; then with 
an effort he controlled himself. 

“T guess you don’t know what a soviet 
really means,’’ he said. ‘‘The workingman 
ought to be progressive. Talk of soviet 
government ain’t any more astonishing 
now than talk of unions was thirty years 
ago. Anyhow, it’s the job you’re on I’m 
talking of.” 

Peter was silent. He did not want to 
begin his life as a workingman by antago- 
nizing his brother workers. He recognized 
Schmidt as a man of influence to be reck- 
oned with, and he longed to pit himself 
and his ideals of honest dealing against 
Schmidt’s. There must be plenty of honest 
workmen who felt as he did. It would be 
easy enough to throw in his lot with them. 
He needn’t work long for or with Schmidt. 

“All right, Schmidt,’’ he said. “You 
show me what you call a day’s work and 
T’ll do that and no more. I can’t promise 
to work slowly as I work, but I can reduce 
the output.” 

“Suits me,’’ Schmidtsaid briefly. ‘“‘ We’re 
knocking off for dinner now. Farley’s in 
with the cook downstairs, and she’s sent 
us a nice little feed; so you don’t have to 
open the old dinner pail. We get a nice 
free lunch every day off the proprietor,” he 
added with a wink. “Us working people 
have to stand together.” 

“I’m afraid,’’ Peter said, ‘‘that I’d 
rather not eat a meal I’m not paying for.” 

“Suit yourself,’ said Schmidt gruffly; 
“but if you’re above a little friendly graft 
you won’t last long in this world. You 
can’t tell me either that it isn’t found in 
every class.” 

“‘T agree with you there, Schmidt. It’s 
only my own principles I’m talking of.” 

Peter ate his dinner with the other men, 
exerting himself to interest them with 
stories of his life at the Front and succeed- 
ing so well that they overlooked his refusal 
to share in the cook’s gift. 

That night Peter’s right arm ached from 
finger tips to shoulder. He sat lax on the 
Sheldon living-room sofa, with the door 
shut to keep out Mrs. Sheldon’s sighing, 
and told Cyrilla the events of the day. 

“Thank goodness all working people 
aren’t like Schmidt!’’ Cyrilla said; ‘‘but 
those that are need to be taught conscious- 
ness of kind as well as consciousness of 
class. May Alden—she’s the woman I 
bought the washing machine from—she 
was over here this afternoon, weeping as 
usual; and with some cause. They had to 
moye their furniture from their house to 
the three rooms they’ve taken. They chose 
Mitchel the Mover instead of the Univer- 
sity Transfer Company, because the Uni- 
versity company has only horses while 
Mitchel has motor trucks. Jim and May 
carried every last bit of furniture out and 
had most of it piled on the sidewalk by the 
time the movers came. The men pretended 


” 


April 


that the truck broke down on a bad i 
of road, but it didn’t, for May’s cousin 
where they halted and loafed for an } 
and a half. Mitchel charged them th 
dollars: If those men had really wor 
the job could have been done in four h; 
If they’re so thoughtful for poor 
why don’t they remember that Jim 
May have only eighteen hundred a ye 
less, you tell me, than Mike Kerr 


inequalities; it’s the fault of the ins 
tional arrangement. I can’t change 
system. But for myself I have a sen; 
duty to my employer. I want to give 
the best that’s in me for eight hour 
propose to seek out jobs where I ca) 
that.e : 

“It’s not quite so simple as a teac 
job, is it?’”’ sighed Cyrilla. “TI musts 
prefer conditions to be as they are in 
lages, where working people get 1 
wages and do full-time work, and the 
ployers are neighbors and not ene 
Peter, we must be neighbors with 
people we work for. And—and Peter 
you sure you love me; ‘sure you hal} 
made a mistake?”’ a) 

Upon which Peter forgot all abouthe 


= 


happy plumber boy, who pulls da 
bones a day, charging for the sweet 
lad who holds the wrenches and runs 
and forth for tools that should have 


” 


“Well, it is me,” declared Peter. “ 
must be other men like you and me’ 
town. Why can’t we get together? 
can’t we put the unions on the 
possible plane?” a. 

“You remember how the sob sis! 
the newspapers used to talk of us 0V 
guys as crusaders?”’ remarked M e. 
you one of them pure-souled guys?’ 

“Oh, rot!” said Peter testily. } 
want to have a decent atmosphere | 
in, that’s all. I hate these class st 
and I fear them. No reason why 
shouldn’t be a big union of all the ¢ 
giving each other a square deal. 

“That’s Utopia,” said Mike; 
don’t like the looks of all this unre, 
wild-haired talk myself. There was4@ 
with me to-day, and the way he 
you’d suppose he went round wit 
in his pants pocket. All that does 
the world anywhere.” . 

“Well, let’s clean it up,” said Pe 

“All right, buddy. Lay down 
rage and I'll leap out of the trench b 
side. No, I’m not joking; only 1a! 
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u call a constructive mind. What 
-opose todo?” 

’t know,” Peter said. “Attend the 
; of the union—did I tell you I was 
—and try to make myself felt, I 
_ Use all my opportunities and try 

” 


/more, 

di back and gimme air!” cried 
All right, go to it; and holler to 
u need help.” ; 

time Cyrilla had been making stren- 
srts to persuade her family to con- 
her engagement to Peter Barnes. 
as unaware of the struggle and 
she had to employ. She said to 
hat if it were true that a wife must 
eep some things from her husband 
ake of his peace of mind it was just 
‘o begin during engagement days. 
r noticed was that the family kept 
is way. But when one Saturday 
rs. Sheldon sadly invited Peter to 
dinner, and remarked that it was 
lose a daughter, and Peter coun- 
th the highly original remark that 
yut gained a son, Cyrilla knew that 
le was won and that her family 
ady to support her against the 
or criticism of her world. 

.make Sunday a real lovers’ day,” 
d, “and just dream.’ 

e it,” Cyrilla agreed; “only I’m 
eter, that you and I can’t quite get 
m the practical. We must wind 
ms about that. I want you to 
> Sunday morning and see the lot 
her left me. You can’t object to 
ng that, even if you won’t let me 
‘money from mother.” 

haughty, Cyrilla, but I’m not 
eae said. } 

ore on Sunday Cyrilla borrowed 
'r’s flivver and drove Peter in the 
December weather up the steepest 
bra and out to the very edge of the 
ul district. f 

31 strange thing, Peter,” Cyrilla 
‘yw much more one’s possessions 
nen one is engaged. There are 
‘ings in our house that really be- 
jne, but I’ve always thought of 
3 the family’s. Never took any 
': care of them. There was a big 
hair in the library that grand- 
eyays said was mine. Ned likes to 
\sons in it and he kicks all over it! 
yieve me, Peter, since we’ve been 
chat chair’s been up in my room!” 
if agreed Peter. ‘‘We can’t afford 
evoung hellions like your brother 
zp our property.” 

| this old lot,” Cyrilla said, “I 
bieve I’ve thought of it twice a 
unow when it’s a part of our capital 
ct with new eyes. Oh, Peter, do 


rvas looking at her, but he obedi- 
vied his head and gazed down at 
i olue lake, with the blue hills be- 
ir high tops lightly touched with 


wovely!” Cyrilla murmured. “ And 
’d see no special beauty in it if 
rengaged, say, to Julia Starrett.’ 
yildn’t give a curse for a land- 
‘eter said, “except as a back- 
‘love. I don’t mind telling you, 
, hat I shall never forget this 
i moment.” 
ul; to savor the moment it was a 
wle before Cyrilla spoke again. 
erctly at the right time, she drove 
nl: “This lot of ours, now—it was 
Othe land that was grandfather’s 
IX’ years ago. He left one lot to 
't2 five of us Sheldons. Mine’s the 
©, which is an advantage, and it 
ite stony stream running through 
it 1en, it has a lot of junk on it— 
i buildings that will have to be 
d ‘ay, I suppose, if we ever do any- 
the land.” 
Slyed down at a crossroads, say- 
Hi we are, Peter. Here is the lot— 
- |a8 a frontage of two hundred and 
fit, and it runs back three hundred 
tllover,”? 
T jis staring at a beautiful tree-clad 
Near the corner was a 
gait, half-finished barn. Perhaps a 
2d et away from it were the founda- 


3a ransfixed, 

s the matter, Peter?” Cyrilla 
.|0u look like a goggle-eyed poster 
Til amazement.” 

T jismounted, helped Cyrilla out, 
he@aand and pushed across the dead : 
43s to the barn. 


the lower walls of a stone house. ° 
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“And she called this junk!” he said. 
“But then if she hadn’t I wouldn’t have 
had the chance to feel superior.” 

He examined the building, testing the 
beams, approving the joining and the pro- 
portions, gloating over the solid founda- 
tions. 

“Sound as a nut,’”’ he said. “This barn 
was started in the days when if you asked 
a carpenter to build you a house he didn’t 

ave any more sense than to go ahead and 
see how good a house he could build. Why 
ever wasn’t it finished, Cyrilla?” 

“Grandmother died and grandfather 
left the farm. He’d torn down most of that 
house to build her a new one of brick ——”’ 

“‘Let’s jump the brook and take a look 
at the stone house,” cried Peter. 

His lean, handsome face was alight with 
excited interest. His arm about her waist 
he swept Cyrilla forward, down one frozen 
slope and up another, and took stock of the 
gray pile. 

‘Listen, sole prop of my declining years,” 
he said. “Listen to what your junk really 
means. It contains our first investment 
and the germ of our future fortune. This 
barn—I can make it into a house. I’m a 
fairly good carpenter, and I can also get 
help. Mike Kerrigan will do the plumbing, 
and he’ll work like a tiger for me. Also 
he’ll get me secondhand fixtures. I’ll get 
secondhand lumber, and we'll build so as to 
make the upper story into a separate flat 
that we could rent. 

“Then the stone house—the cellar’s per- 
fect, good foundations, walls eight feet high, 
heaps of stone. Some day we can build a 
house here—lower story stone, upper story 
cement. One lot, Cyrilla! We could cut 
this land into three or maybe four lots! If 
only I had more time!”’ 

They looked at each other with a sense 
of happy elation. Quickly Cyrilla per- 
ceived that this discovery meant more to 
Peter than it did to her. She would have 
been content with just love, and what 
Peter could earn. Cyrilla, despite her prac- 
tical nature, had a high sense of romance. 
She would have been glad to take the 
materials of their lives at their most 
meager state and shape them gradually into 
something large and fine. 

Perhaps Peter divined her feeling, for he 
said: “You see, dear, your having the prop- 
erty and my being able to go ahead and 
develop it give me a creative sense, a sense 
of wide horizons; lift me above the five- 
dollar-a-day class. Every American with 
ambition, whether he’s a workman or a 
capitalist, wants to stretch himself to a size 
larger than he is. It’s just our American 
slogan—‘to get on in the world.’ I wouldn’t 
like it if I thought I had to stick to my 
present work always. This creative stunt 
of ours keeps me fresh and contented and 
reaching up, sustains me against ‘the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ in the 
shape of greasy overalls and the tin dinner 
pail. And I value all this the more because 
I owe it to you, dearest.” 

Regardless of a grinning country family 
driving by to church they embraced. They 
saw the old stone foundations upon which 
they stood as the symbol of the house of 
life which they two would rear, and which 
would endure eternally. 

Presently they returned to the barn, and 
Peter began to plot and plan its rebuilding. 
Momentarily he forgot Cyrilla as he pen- 
ciled a sketch on the back of an envelope. 
She strolled to the doorway and looked out 
over her property with happy dreamy eyes. 
Presently she saw Julia Starrett and Will 
Brownell walking in from the country road. 

“Poor things,” she thought, “they can’t 
quite give each other up, and yet they 
don’t want to be seen together in the popu- 
lous places.” 

Suddenly an idea struck her. 

‘Peter!’ she called. ‘‘I see Julia and 
Will. Let’s call them down and tell them 
we're engaged; then it’ll get all over town 
at once without our having to bother with 
a formal announcement.” 

“Suits me,”’ Peter said abstractedly. 

Cyrilla hailed her friends. They waved a 
reply and started down the slope toward 
the barn. 

“‘Whatever are you doing here?”’ called 
Julia. 

“Do you want any help?”’ Will said. 

“Help?” laughed Cyrilla. “Certainly 
not. I don’t need a thing I haven't gov. 
Come in, you two.” 

They entered the barn and beheld Peter. 
The sight of him caused them unmistakable 
embarrassment. 

““Oh—er ” said Julia uncertainly. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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HE name SIMONDS on a file 


carries today as much prestige as 
the name SIMONDS on a saw. Nor 
does the file borrow such prestige from 
the saw. It has attained the implied 
superiority through sheer force of 
SIMONDS quality and merit, inbuilt 
into every product of SEMONDS mak- 
ing. Eighty-eight years of conscientious 
manufacturing and merchandising stand 


back of SIMONDS prestige. 
There isa SIMONDS way 


to cut steel, wood, paper, 
ice, leather, cork,rags, etc. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 
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MADE RIGHT SINCE 1832 


THE SATURDAY 


HEN Washington devoted himself 

\ \) to his home nearly 150 years ago, 

who knows what he may have 

thought about the length of time it would 
survive him? 


How do you feel about your own home 
—so valued by you now? 


Mt. Vernon is a monument to the gospel 
of long preservation through surface pro- 
tection. The country is dotted with simi- 
lar great examples. Your home can look 
forward to belonging to the same illustrious 
company through the same means—surface 
protection. The care you devote to it 
now, while you are here, you can control. 
The care which those who survive you will 
habitually take after you are gone, will 
largely be determined by the example you 
set them. At Mt. Vernon the care is habit- 
ual; a standing order exists for painting 
the house at periodical intervals. 


Preservation of allsurfaces—wood, metal, 
stucco, cement—resolves itself into a state 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 


“Save the Surface Campaign” 


© 1920 


What Washington would find now at Mount Vernon 


of mind. Once the danger of neglecting 
surfaces is understood and appreciated, a 
convert becomes an earnest advocate. 


Think of it! Every attack of decay and 
rust must necessarily begin at the surface. 
These insidious enemies are completely 
checkmated by surface protection. With 
renewal habitual, and before the previous 
coat actually goes to pieces, the property 
is invulnerable. 

The Dutch say that paint and varnish 
cost nothing because they save more than 
they cost by preventing repairs and replace- 
ments. Are the Dutch not right? 

Look over your property—all of it, and 
do it now. Save it—save the surface and 
you save all. 
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There’s an illustrated booklet ready to be mailed to you at once, 
showing how you can save money by hunting out those forgotten 
surfaces, which, if neglected, become the starting places of rust, 
rot and ruin. Send for this booklet. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Illustration) @ Underwood & Underwood 
Every storm beats upon the iron mill stack 
and leaves it streaming with moisture. 
No harm if the stack is kept properly pro- 
tected with a surface coating; much harm 
if itis not. Save the surface and you saveall, 


(Illustration) © Brown Bros. 
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‘Continued from Page 95) ; 
Barnes,” Will said in a manner 
incertain. + 

| morning,” said Peter. 

ice was equable, but there was a 
unaccustomed color in his cheeks. 
is is the way people are going to 
ght Cyrilla fiereely—‘‘why, darn 


she said in her warmest voice: 
want you and Will to know first of 
eter and I are engaged.” 
ny dear!” cried Julia and melted 
a’s shoulder, while the men shook 
Pipe you'll have better luck 
ye had,” said Brownell abruptly. 
se before you’re engaged more than 
of years your luck may change.” 
Iness knows engagements can last 
ugh,” sighed Julia. 
)» luck changing, Brownell,’ Peter 
hen Cyrilla marries she’ll be mar- 
yorkman.” 
as to a long engagement,” Cyrilla 
Peter and IJ are going to be married 
yon as we possibly can.” 
y speaking Peter had not asked 
oname the day. Afterward, when 
1d to tease her, Peter used to say 
seized on him before he had even 
to her and bludgeoned him into 
marriage. 
ll, in these days,” said Julia slowly, 
e cost of clothes what they are, it 
xe long to assemble a trousseau.”’ 
a isn’t going to be any trousseau,” 
tid; “nor any wedding. Some day 
3t going to wash our hands and 
d get married. We're working 
id we’re going to live simply for a 
1 save.” 
vid face proclaimed her pride in 
1 her glance proclaimed the other 
3 cowards unwilling to meet the 
_ of love as she and her man had 
But her proud look melted under 
wful eyes of Julia, whose face said 


emse amd! 


y Money From Icebergs 


WING the big snowstorm that 
t New York unawares, paralyzing 
1 that the city was practically 
for a week, all kinds of queer 
/were suggested, and tried, to re- 
ickly the huge banks of snow. It 
tunced that a detachment of flame 
1 a unit of the chemical-warfare 
,vould hurl flames on the snow, 
4 they did on the Germans,’ and 
n city would be rid of the great 
that was making its officials sweat 
t's fear influenza. 

€ York crowd will respond to any- 
ireads about in the newspapers. 
1e by the hundreds, expecting to 
rying flames leap from asbestos 
sind devour everything in their 


hibition was a complete flivver. 
12 would gnaw a hole in the snow 
t: size of a barrel, only to have the 
ater trickle to the next pile and 
Vht up again. And there were 
in miles of snow—more than two 
¢! 

tey think that little flame is going 
tip this snow, do they?” asked a 
sailor, standing with some sol- 
viching the start of the experiment. 
Ljare, they do.” 

ght; if that’s so I can make a 
1 llars a year out of the steamship 
ns, hanging round the north seas 
id ng matches to the icebergs.” 


i tigh Per Cent Customer 


1 a of a big insurance firm in New 
ot makes a point of lecturing his 
i} once a week on efficiency. 

inds into them the theory that 
side a customer to take out insur- 
-touttalk him, in other words—the 
st be at least ten per cent more 


n 
i kating on the park ice during the 
1 the insurance head fell and broke 


> jedical examiner, at his request, 
dim t r cent efficient, or 
er cent disabled. The insurance 

ight that sufficient for him to go 
ndret business, 
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that perhaps she could be persuaded to dar- 
ing if Brownell would. Cyrilla felt a surge 
of pity. Poor Julia! She would have to 
stand by Will’s decision and pretend to 
approve. 

“‘May I drive you home?” Cyrilla asked. 
“We're going presently.” 

“Goodness, no!” said Julia with a choked 
laugh. ‘“‘We’ve got to talk you over, you 
know; and we can’t exactly do that with 
you present: Good-by.” 

“T’ll probably see you to-morrow, Brow- 
nell,’”’ Peter said with a set smile. “I’m 
going to be painting in your bank.” 

“Just so’s you don’t gum up my desk,” 
replied Brownell. 

After they had gone Cyrilla said mus- 


ingly: 

“After all I don’t know that it is wise 
to let our engagement seep out through 
those two. They’re awful crape hangers.’ 

“So much the better,” Peter said. “‘The 
fair-weather gang will have full warning.” 

As they drove toward the Sheldon house 
they met Schmidt walking with two Rus- 
sian workmen. They wore overalls, they 
were unshaven and they smoked grimy 
pipes. 

Schmidt hailed Peter. 

“Hey, Barnes, stop a minute!”’ he called. 

He walked leisurely up to the car and 
said: “You can report by yourself to- 
morrow at the bank. I can’t spare anyone 
else on that job till Tuesday.” 

“All right,’”’ replied Peter. 

Cyrilla started the car, her face pink. 
She hadn’t liked Schmidt’s manner in the 
least. He had shown a grinning conscious- 
ness of the fact that he, who used to sit in 
her kitchen, was now giving orders to her 
fiancé, 

Presently Peter said: “They’re not for 
us, Cyrilla. Neither of the two groups 
we’ve met this morning. From this time 
on you'll have a chance to see what is 
Seay by ‘All for love, and the world well 
ost.’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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His first task was to sell a Wall Street 
man a fifty-thousand-dollar policy, which 
would require considerable talking. The 
next day the insurance head called the 
medical examiner on the phone. 

“You were right,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You better 
put me down totally disabled for at least 
a month. I went up to talk a man into 
taking out a big policy to-day and before 
I left he had sold me a thousand shares of 
oil stock.” 
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A Painter’s Conclusion 


OLLOWING the sensation among resi- 

dents of New York City caused by the 
announcement that house rent in many 
sections would be raised more than a hun- 
dred per cent a well-known man along 
Broadway planned to point a lesson by 
living in a tent. He erected a rather com- 
modious house of canvas on a pretty Long 
Island site, planning to move in as soon as 
it got a little warmer. A painter was in- 
structed to put an attractive sign across 
the entire front of the tent bearing the 
words: House of Refuge. 

This he figured would at least prick the 
conscience of the profiteers. His chagrin 
therefore can be imagined when he in- 
spected the job a week later and discovered 
that the painter had made the sign read: 
House of Refuse. 


Protecting His Regular Trade 


TEN-YEAR-OLD boy may be seen 

most any day stationed near the Flat- 
iron Building in New York, where he is said 
to earn a livelihood chasing hats blown off 
by the gusts of high wind that nearly al- 
ways sweep that corner. 

A woman reporter’s hat was blown off 
the other day and the boy promptly made 
a dash for it, retrieving it in quick order. 
The newspaper woman had gone there pur- 
posely to get a story about this lad, and 
after giving him the usual ten-cent tip for 
recovering her hat she tried to draw him 
into conversation about his job. 

At that moment an old gentleman, wear- 
ing a broad-brimmed Western hat, emerged 
her the building and—zip—away went his 

at! 

“Excuse me, ma’am,”’ said the boy, pull- 
ing away, ‘‘but that’s a regular customer.” 
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What Crossett Quality stands for 


Re F Shoes are designed by style author- 
ities; their materials are carefully chosen by men 
of broad experience in shoecraft. The workmanship 
put into Crossett Shoes is the highest which money and 
a long-standing reputation for fair dealing can secure. 

The best proof of the quality of Crossett Shoes lies 
in the fact that from a modest beginning we have 
become one of the largest concerns in the country. 

The name CROSSETT branded on the soles of 
your shoes guarantees quality. 
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of the fact that the low comedian’s wife had 
become passionately enamored of him until 
the comedian in question mentioned the 
fact and suggested that the immediate res- 
ignation of Mr. Jones was all that could 
prevent sudden and sanguinary hostilities. 
Whereupon Mr. Jones, being himself a 
member of the New Orleans Chapter of The 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise, had 
sought and made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Simian Gannit. Immediately thereafter 
had come his introduction to Chlorine, 
Simian’s pretty little wife, mention of the 
fact that he was an actor—and a resurrec- 
tion of her old ambition to tread the boards. 

L. Jupiter Jones leaped headlong into 
the scheme. It meant many dollars and a 
siege of work that he loved. He assembled 
his cast and started rehearsals. The talk 
that circulated was complimentary neither 
to Mr. Jones nor Mrs. Gannit, who was 
cast as Lady Macbeth. Nor did his sudden 
shifting of abode to the polite boarding 
house owned and operated by the wealthy 
and comely Mrs. Delight Sabb cause the 
gossips’ tongues to become less acid. Had 
L. Jupiter Jones been blessed with poorer 
facial control trouble would have been 
stillborn. But years of footlight experi- 
ence had imparted an unfathomable in- 
serutability of countenance, and there were 
none who knew—unless it be the lady her- 
self—that Mr. L. Jupiter Jones had fallen 
wildly, violently, genuinely and absorb- 
ingly in love with Mrs. Sabb. 

Jupiter’s capitulation to the manifold 
feminine charms of Mrs. Sabb was as com- 
plete as it was sudden. It left even Jupiter 
tongue-tied in the presence of the woman 
whose slave he had on the instant become. 
In the sanctuary of his room in her house 
he wrote sonnet after sonnet paying tribute 
to her beauty, but each was destroyed in a 
fit of bashfulness. The fact that she was a 
woman of means did not affect him. His 
love for Delight was as unsmirched by 
commercialism as the passion of Abelard 
for Héloise. In brief, L. Tupiter Jones had 
for the first time in his life fallen for a 
woman—and the fall was hard! 

Delight Sabb was a widow in a million. 
She was pretty ina deliciously soft chocolate- 
creamy way. She had poise and considera- 
ble education. And she was sensible enough 
not to let Mr. Jones see that his passion was 
reciprocated. Mrs. Sabb’s first matrimonial 
venture had been successful only in the 
amount of life insurance which the defunct 
spouse had unwillingly bequeathed her 
upon the occasion of his flirtation with a 
mail train, and she was taking it slow and 
easy on her second attempt. 

And so L. Jupiter Jones blundered along, 
his love for Delight Sabb blinding him to 
the fact that Birmingham’s colored folk 
found rich gossip in his intimacy with the 
wife of the mammoth Simian Gannit. In 
Chlorine Mr. Jones saw only a woman who 
promised to be an excellent foil for his 
histrionic talents. The very fact that she 
was a hopelessly bad actress assured his 
possession of the spot-light position when 
the play should be produced. As a woman 
he did not know she existed, the trouble 
being that Simian did not know that 
Jupiter didn’t care, and that Simian cared 
a very great deal. 

Simian had heard gossip. In fact, every- 
one had heard the gossip save L. Jupiter 
Jones and Mrs. Delight Sabb. And because 
the Widow Sabb had not heard and was 
not suspicious, she continued to keep com- 
pany with L. Jupiter Jones, and it was this 
fact—and this fact alone—which had thus 
far prevented Simian from exploding. 

“Mistuh Jones is rushin’ Delight Sabb, 
ain’t he?”’ he snapped once when a friend 
volunteered the suggestion that something 
should be done to save the Gannit honor. 

“They’s mo’ men’n him which has 
played two wimmin off ’gainst each other,’’ 
came the cheerful response. 

“Delight ain’t no fool. If’n she thunk 
they was anythin’ betwix’ my wife an’ 
Mistuh Jones she’d bust off with him. An’ 
ifn she don’ b’lieve it, then I ain’t gwine 
GO 

“But s’posin’ she should bust off with 
him, Simian; would that prove sumthin’ 
to you?” 

Simian nodded slowly, whilst the enor- 
mous muscles of his forearm tensed. 

“Tf’n Delight Sabb ever jines in the talk 
which folks is talkin’, then all I is got to say 
is that Bumminham is gwine git along 
’*thout no Macbeth in Macbeth.” 
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No word of this came to L. Jupiter’s 
ears. He was absorbed in rehearsals of his 
play and his love for Delight Sabb. At 
times he dared believe that she might 
eventually consent to be his, and at times 
she was almost convinced that his love was 
genuine and not mercenary. Until —— 

It was the eighteenth day of the month— 
thirty hours before the curtain was due to 
rise upon the first act of the jazzed-up pro- 
duction of Macbeth. Mrs. Delight Sabb 
and Sis Callie Flukers were strolling down 
Eighteenth Street. Sis Callie led the way 
into an alley. It so happened that on the 
corner of that particular alley and Hight- 
eenth Street the home of the Gannits was 
located. From the alley a plain view was 
afforded of the Gannit dining room. The 
month was May, the weather warm, the 
windows raised. 

“‘Lookit there!” sibilated Sis Callie. 

Delight needed no further instructions. 
She looked—and as she looked her heart 
cracked. She saw L. Jupiter Jones’ strong 
arms encircle the form of Chlorine Gannit 
and she heard his resonant voice: 

“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swears, 
that sticks silver tips on all them fruit 
trees 

She saw Chlorine strive ineffectually to 
extract herself from the embrace as her 
words came back. 

“Don’ you go swearin’ by that moon, 
that unconstant moon, les’ thy love go 
prove variable too.” 

And Jupiter’s passionate retort: ‘I 
swears by ev’ything what is, fair gal, that 
all the love which men has had in this heah 
world ain’t nothin’ on’y a fake compared 
to the love Ise got fo’ you. Upbend yo’ 
lips to mine an’ let us cling fo’ever.” 

The lips of L. Jupiter Jones and Mrs. 
Chlorine Gannit met. They clung. 

Mrs. Delight Sabb departed. So did Sis 
Callie Flukers. And Sis Callie went 
straight to Simian Gannit, where she re- 
lated in detail the scene she had just wit- 
nessed. 

“They wa’n’t on’y rehearsin’,”’ 
Simian. 

““Mebbe so they wa’n’t,’” came the 
answer, “‘but kisses is kisses, an’ the kiss 
what I seen He 

As a matter of fact they had only been 
rehearsing—been rehearsing the fourth act 
of Macbeth as conceived and written by 
Mr. L. Jupiter Jones. Mr. Jones had seen 
clearly that Mr. Shakspere had his defects 
as a playwright. He had dared write a 
vehicle for a male star and allow him to 
be killed in the final act. That, figured 
Jupiter, was exceedingly faulty dramatic 
technic. 

Thereupon L. Jupiter Jones had re- 
written Macbeth and altered the tragedy 
considerably. He had injected consider- 
able pep into the plot by causing Macduff 
to return to the castle in disguise and 
apparently conduct an affair of dishonor 
with Lady Macbeth. That situation, he 
knew, was certain to please his audience. 
It also lent a note of modernity to the play. 
Accordingly in his revision Macbeth is 
exceedingly peeved with his wife during 
the third act. True, she has committed a 
eouple of murders at his behest; but he is 
not willing to overlook her fancied unfaith- 
fulness with Macduff as the party of the 
second part. Intensive interest is thus 
added to the subsequent meeting of Mac- 
beth and Macduff on the battlefield. 

It was in that great stage moment that 
L. Jupiter Jones had excelled himself. For 
in his version of the well-known drama 
Macbeth slays Macduff with a dagger, and 
in his last dying moments Macduff gasps 
out a confession that Lady Macbeth is as 
pure as a newborn daisy. Whereupon 
Macbeth summons his wife, forgives her, 
and they play the brief love scene—lifted 
more or less bodily from another play 
written by Mr. Shakspere and known as 
Romeo and Juliet—in which all ends 
happily. It was rehearsal of that final 
gripping scene upon which Sis Callie 
Flukers and Mrs. Delight Sabb had looked. 

L. Jupiter Jones parted from Chlorine 
Gannit, forgetting even to bid her farewell. 
He moved blithely down the street toward 
the boarding house of Delight Sabb. The 
sun was shining brightly; the little birdies 
were singing in the trees; the world was 
indeed a good place in which to live. Of 
recent days Delight had commenced to 
unbend. Mr. L. Jupiter Jones, a philo- 
sophic solipsist in all affairs save those of 


rumbled 


the heart, had commenced to hope that 
there might be some faint ray of chance for 
him. He had even gone to the extent of 
making discreet inquiries as to a job. 

Things were indeed bright in prospect. 
According to his contract with The Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise, as drawn up 
by Lawyer Evans Chew, he was entitled to 
fifty per cent of the gate receipts, as and 
when received. The ticket sale already ex- 
ceeded his fondest anticipations, and he had 
pocketed two bits from the price of each 
ticket sold. Enough money was certain to 
guarantee him a regular honeymoon if De- 
light accepted him. 

The sable Thespian turned into Twenty- 
fourth Street, upon which thoroughfare 
the residence of Mrs. Sabb was located. 
He quickened his pace, eager to be under 
the same roof with her again. There was 
the house, its tiny front yard resplendent 
with spring flowers, its gate invitingly ajar, 
the sidewalk before it. 

The sidewalk before it! Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones stared at the sidewalk before it and 
became conscious of the fact that some- 
thing was wrong. There was something on 
that sidewalk which did not belong there; 
something which caused a tremor of ap- 
prehension to slither through Mr. Jones’ 
anatomy. The something which was on the 
sidewalk was a trunk; a battered, road- 
worn trunk of an appearance forbiddingly 
familiar. Even at a distance Mr. Jones 
knew that he knew that trunk. He knew 
that the trunk was his. Of a sudden the 
sun seemed to slide behind a cloud and the 
birdies to cease their caroling. He experi- 
enced a gelid trepidation and thrust his 
hands deep into trousers pockets. That 
trunk—on the sidewalk 

Closer he came—and closer. He didn’t 
need inspection to tell him that the trunk 
was his. He glanced first at it, and then at 
the house. The front door was closed. He 
looked at the trunk again. It said nothing, 
but spoke volumes. There was a suspicion 
crystallizing in the mind of Mr. L. Jupiter 
Jones that all was not as it should be. 
Things were wrong—how wrong even he 
had not yet begun to suspect. 

He walked nervously through the gate 
and put his hand on the knob of the front 
door. It turned, but the door refused to 
yield. He pushed harder. From within 
came a voice—a voice which he recognized 
as the property of Mrs. Delight Sabb. But 
its timbre was strange to him. There was 
in it a hint of tears and more than a hint of 
animosity. 

““Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s me.” 

““Who’s you?” 

“Jupiter.” 

“Jupiter which?” 

“L. Jupiter Jones. 
boa’ds with you.” 

“‘Ain’t no L. Jupiter Jones boa’din’ with 
me. They was a wuthless no-’count cullud 
man which said that was his name useter 
stay heah, but he don’ no mo’.”’ 

L. Jupiter Jones leaned limply against 
the frame of the door. Delight—and angry 
with him. The day became very murky in- 
deed. A great gob of gloom descended and 
perched upon the shoulders of his black- 
and-white-checked suit. 

“Delight YM 

“*Mis’ Sabb is the name I goes by.” 

“Mis’ Sabb then.” 

“‘An’ I don’t go by no name with you.” 

“They—they mus’ be sumthin’ the 
matter,” he quavered. 

“They is—a plenty.” 

“Tf’n I e’n esplain 

“You go esplain to Chlorine Gannit. 
She’s mos’ likely mo’ interusteder than 
what I is.” 

“Esplain to—my gosh! Delight, you 
ain’t gone an’ thunk that I is interusted in 
that gal!’’? There was real horror in his 
voice. 

“Tf’n you ain’t interusted in her, then you 
is sho’ly the greatest actor which is.” 

“‘T—I—ain’t care a snap on my fingers 
fo’ her. I swears ut 

Delight’s voice came to him through the 
door, cold and hard. 

“Tf’n you don’ git away fum heah with 
yo’ trunk you is gwine swear sho’ nuff!” 

“B-b-but what you said ’bouten me an’ 
Chlorine ——” 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’ I don’ know!” 

“They ain’t nothin’ between I an’ her.”’ 

“*Tf’n they ain’t they oughter be!” 

“Delight, I—I ——” 


It’s me—which 


” 
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L. Jupiter Jones found himself at 
words. It was then that Mr. Sh 
came to his aid. His voice took o; 
and pleading nuance as he deliy 
speech from Coriolanus: “ Darlin’, | 
Ise chaste like’n to an icicle tha’s, 
by the fros’ from pures’ snow an’ h; 
Dian’s temple. An’—an’ that’s the 
to-Gawd’s truth, Mis’ Sabb.” 

“Hmph! You is gwine git chased 
quick! Now git!” 

“But Delight ——” 

“ce Git ! ” 

“T never —— 

““ Git ! ” 

Mr. L. Jupiter Jones got! He go 
and he got a truck to tote his trunk { 
Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel. To § 
explained that he had decided to moy 
the domicile of Delight Sabb. Sally, 
of frame though she was, had a m 
ceedingly nimble, and she put twoa 
together and made eleven. ' 
being the actor that he was, L, , 
Jones had not been even a trifle su: 
in concealing his lugubriousness. 
not until the following morning tha 
found Sis Callie Flukers and told { 
skinny and acidulous lady the stor 
Jupiter’s advent to the Cozy Home 
Sis Callie’s eyes sparkled with divi: 
chief, and she hied straightway tot 
yard where the giant Simian Ganr 
employed as driver. To Simian s] 
the story of L. Jupiter’s change of res 

“So there y’are,’”’ she finished 
phantly. : 

“There I is which?” 

‘*Ain’t you said yo’ ownse’f that t 
son you di’n’t pay no ’tention to thes 
bouten yo’ wife, Chlorine, an’ thi 
L. Jupiter Jones was cause’n Deligh 
won on keepin’ company with him 


” 


‘An’ ain’t you reemahked that i 
ever busted off with him that’d be 
that things what folks was sayin’ wa 

Simian was not especially long on: 
agility, but this conclusion had been 
home witha trip hammer. Hehadw 
and seen and suspected. Now | 
Sabb had clinched things for him. | 
to his feet, towering menacingly abi 
Callie’s attenuated form. It was 
very Herculean proportions whic 
prompted L. Jupiter to cast Sim 
the rdle of Macduff—that his bat 
triumph in the last act might be en! 
in dramatic value. But now the 
muscles writhed with fury. 

“Go on away, Sis Callie.” 

“ce Me? ” 


“VYeh—you.” ’ 
“‘Ain’t you gwine do nothin’, Sin 
“Yeh, Ise gwine think!” 

Sis Callie went, and Simian thougl 
thought harder and longer than he 
done before in his simple unaffecte 
And there was good cause, for 1 
woman was loved by man, Chlorine’ 
Simian. ; 

Sis Callie lost no time in cireulati 
end of the toothsome scandal. Tht 
spread like wildfire, gaining in 
tentiality with every retelling. T 
charge of the ticket sale for that! 
performance of Macbeth were beset 
eager bidders for reserved seats. The 
tion had developed an emotional | 
that even the mind of Mr. William 
spere had never anticipated. Fo 
night was to be presented Macbeth. 
title réle was to be seen Mr. L. 
Jones. Opposite him was his su 
femme de ceur—Chlorine Gannit. F 
Macduff was her husband, and as 
Macduff was the widow who form 
fourth side of the quadrilateral. 
Florian Slappey—suffering from acu! 
stage fright for fear he might forg 
brief lines as the melancholy Dane 
himself rising to heights of enthusi? 
what the evening might hold in store 

The performance was scheduled t 
at eight-thirty o’clock. By seve 
every seat in the lodge rooms was 0¢¢ 
and long lines of disappointed spe 
were offering premiums for choice 
By eight-fifteen extra prices were 
offered, and refused, for any sort of 
At eight-twenty the doors were | 
every seat and every available ™ 
standing room having been rw 

The day had been a miserable 0 
three persons—for L. Jupiter Jone 

(Continued on Page 103) | 
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nnit and for Chlorine, his ador- 
wife, who had not been able to 
huge husband’s sudden and com- 


ce toward her. Nor had Mrs. 
ibb been experiencing any de- 
appiness 


quartet L. Jupiter Jones arrived 
theater. He was greeted affably 
ge door by Keefe Gaines, the 
y smiling undertaker. The coin- 
j not affect L. Jupiter with any 
light. He was shaken by premo- 
1d he was shaken hard. He 
ymediately to his dressing room, 
ymmenced the sad work of fitting 
o his costume. 

le costumes had been designed 
yiter Jones, and were master- 
economy. He bent over and 
his trousers. Then he stepped 
r of stockings which had been 
from one of his lady friends. 
he pulled a doublet and a pair 
‘s reaching to the knees. The 
startlingly mid-Victorian. The 
heightened by a lady’s velveteen 
he placed upon his noble brow. 
as decorated with a large once- 
ch plume. His belt was of white 
her. A sheath had been sewed 
din that sheath was fitted a 
er—a trick affair the blade of 
designed to slide harmlessly into 
the moment when he was sup- 
e plunging it into the faithless 
facduffl. L. Jupiter Jones had 
for those trick knives—one for 
d one for Simian Gannit, who 
* Macduff, and even in rehearsal 
ooked horribly realistic. Once 
L. Jupiter Jones seated himself 
surned box to think things over. 
it all was bustle and turmoil. 
ppey, clad in black tights which 
jone duty as a feminine union 
on which the art of the dyer had 
ced, ran importantly about the 
ig in everyone’s way and trying 
ssist the stage hands. The three 
‘Magnolia Morton, Christeen 
1 Callie Flukers—fluttered nerv- 
t the flies, tremulous at the 
shaving to open the show. 

‘ight Sabb, costumed in a New 
el bought from Birmingham’s 
irtment store, tooklittle pleasure 
tiful picture she reflected in the 
ae, she was sure that she looked 
idy Macduff, but even that held 
erest to her now. She had lost 
mes. Worse, she had given him 
‘future seemed a dull drab thing. 
next dressing room the giant 
|1 as Macduff, vouchsafed not a 
wife, who, garbed in the melan- 
2 of Lady Macbeth and with 
fy adjusted so that her 
ag scene might be more effec- 
“sd tearfully on an old and bet- 
{ng table. Simian finished his 
irned and made his exit from the 
> crossed the stage and went 
t Keefe Gaines. His voice was 
(ifidential. 

‘ gwine guard this heah door, 


1 Simian, I sho’ly is.” 

‘| ain’t gwine let nobody gitten 

Vy soul.” 

erly L. Jupiter Jones?” 

erly him.’ 

lyle S try.” 

11. Ise bigger’n him, an’ ’sides 

jie 

espectin’ him to try to git 

| annit eyed the other peculiarly. 
Something in his glance which 
. Keefe Gaines, undertaker par 

ia he was, to tremble. 
vine try git away all right,” 

‘rc “But you is to see he 


thing,” finished Simian, ‘‘L. 
€s 1s a’ready been paid half of 
hich has been tooken in. If’n 
o|'t seared an’ run fum this heah 
lave to give back the ticket 
sen the show di’n’t finish, an’ 
lead loss fo’ all which we has 
..|[s that nuff reason?” 

ines nodded. 
uiindertaker—yes.” 
1} ised his eyes. Across the stage, 
Vakly in the wings, was his wife— 
fication of tragedy in the white 
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of Lady Macbeth. Instinctively Simian 
longed to cross to her, to take her in his 
arms and protest that he knew his sus- 
picions of her and L. Jupiter Jones were un- 
grounded. But just at that moment, when 
his love for his young wife threatened to 
engulf all other emotions, he saw Delight 
Sabb leave her dressing room, glare bale- 
fully at Chlorine and pass without a word. 
Simian’s teeth clicked together. Delight’s 
suspicions crystallized his own. Had De- 
light not thrown L. Jupiter over, Simian 
might have believed that Chlorine had not 
been untrue. And it was plain that Delight 
believed of Chlorine and Jupiter what 
everyone else believed. 

And then—the call went up. The three 
witches took their places on the stage. The 
blare of Professor Alec Champagne’s Jazz- 
phony Orchestra ceased and the curtain 
shot to the top of the low proscenium arch. 
Macbeth had commenced to Macbeth. 

Sis Callie Flukers’ witchy voice showed a 
decidedly earthly tremble as she uttered the 
first lines of the play—‘‘ When is we th’ee 
gwine meet again—in thunder, lightnin’, or 
when it’s rainin’?’’ 

Magnolia Morton took her cue. 

“When the hurdy-gurdy’s done; when 
the battle’s los’ an’ won.”’ 

And then Christeen Gethers. 

““That’s gwine be ere the sun sets.” 

CALLIE: ‘‘ Where at?” 

MAGNOLIA: ‘On the hearth.” 

CHRISTEEN: ‘‘There we is gwine meet 
Mistuh Macbeth.” 

CALLIE: “‘ We’s gwine be there.” 

ALL: “Fair is foul an’ foul also is fair; 
hover in the fog, also air.” 

The curtain dropped zigzaggingly upon 
the first scene. There was a tense silence 
out front, then a burst of applause led by 
Spokane G. Washington, who was book- 
learned. There was a long pause as the 
scene was shifted. 

The play went well. Under other cir- 
cumstances L. Jupiter Jones would have 
been in a seventh heaven of triumphant de- 
light. But now he tasted only the bitter 
dregs. In some manner he and the three 
other principals of the drama within the 
drama remembered their lines and managed 
to wade through their scenes. In fact, save 
for Florian Slappey, no member of the cast 
foozled a speech. 

But the acting was mechanical. It 
lacked the punch and verve and pep for 
which L. Jupiter Jones had so long and so 
faithfully striven. But what the actors 
may have lacked in dramatic punch was 
more than atoned for by the pall which 
hung suspended over the stage. 

It was there—sans Shakspere, sans 
lines—that the drama lay. The actors 
knew it, the audience knew it. The ap- 
plause from out front was nervous and ex- 
pectant, the air behind the scenes pregnant 
with dire potentialities. And yet for the 
first three acts nothing happened. But no 
one was fooled. Everyone knew that some- 
thing was going to happen. Macbeth, 
stalking about the stage with the giant 
Macduff, was aquiver with apprehension. 
He felt the baleful eye of Simian Gannit 
upon him and knew that he was playing 
with Simian Gannit, husband, and not with 
Macduff as Shakspere had conceived him. 
The situation was driven home to L. 
Jupiter during the passionate love scenes— 
children of his own brain—between Lady 
Macbeth and Macduff; scenes which had 
been carefully calculated to rouse the 
audience’s enthusiasm when in the final 
act Macbeth should kill his friendly enemy 
and forgive his almost faithless wife. De- 
light Sabb played her réle with all the 
reserve any peeress of the realm could have 
commanded, and if the woman in her was 
yearning for a reconciliation with the 
quivery Macbeth she gave no sign. 

Toward the end of the third act L. 
Jupiter Jones experienced a sudden surge 


_of terror. He didn’t know why, save that 


he was convinced that things were about 
to happen. He took his curtain calls and 
finally left the stage amid enormous ap- 
plause. But something prompted him to 
remain in the wings. Doing so, he glanced 
across the stage through Birnam Wood— 
and there concealed amidst the foliage he 
saw Macduff. 

But Simian did not see L. Jupiter Jones. 
Simian was busy. He was intent upon his 
work. SowasL. Jupiter Jones. Theactions 
of Simian Gannit were peculiar. First 
Simian drew his knife from the sheath. He 
tested the trick blade. Then he deliber- 
ately walked to the window and threw the 
stage dagger into the alley. Jupiter saw 
Simian smile. There was something in 
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Simian’s smile which did not cause the 
watching Jupiter any especial happiness. 
Nor did he dance with glee when he saw 
Simian reach through his doublet and into 
the pockets of his everyday trousers and 
therefrom extract a dagger which was very 
real indeed, test its edge and drop it into 
the sheath where the stage dagger was sup- 
posed to rest. 

Simian turned away, convinced that he 
had been unobserved; secure in the belief 
that the foliage of Birnam Wood had 
screened his substitution of a genuine 
dagger for the trick one. 

But L. Jupiter Jones had seen! And so 
too had Chlorine Gannit! 

L. Jupiter staggered to his dressing room 
and collapsed limply on a stool upon the 
seat of which he had three weeks before 
elaborately painted a star. In an instant 
things had become plain to him—too fear- 
fully plain. 

Simian Gannit—Macdufi—had_substi- 
tuted a genuine dagger for the collapsible 
stage affair with which his duel with Mac- 
beth was to be fought. The fourth act was 
at hand—Birnam Wood was destined to 
move to Dunsinane— Macbeth meet Mac- 
duff upon the field of battle—the fight—the 
flash of a knife—and L. Jupiter Jones shud- 
dered at the prospect of himself pitching 
headlong upon the stage spitted upon a 
dagger that was noncollapsible. 

The trick was diabolically clever. Mac- 
duff would stagger back and step out of his 
role into that of Simian Gannit. He would 
register horror and regrets! He would claim 
that L. Jupiter Jones had supplied the 
dagger and that he himself had believed it 
was a trick affair. © 

L. Jupiter Jones shivered and groaned. 
The prospect of a hereafter was not un- 
pleasing ordinarily, but with that hereafter 
imminent L. Jupiter Jones decided unani- 
mously that he preferred the mortal coil 
upon which he had lived for thirty-one 
pleasant years. He was galvanized into 
action. From his dressing room he streaked 
to the stage door. Mr. Keefe Gaines in- 
sinuated himself before the struggling 
actor. 

““Wha’s ailin’ you, Mistuh Jones?’”’ 

“Lemme out!” wailed Jupiter. 
Gawd’s sake, lemme out!” 

““Cain’t nobody git outen this theayter 
ontil the show been over.’ 

“You don’ on’erstan’!’’ howled Jupiter. 
“Simian Gannit is gwine kill me!” 

“‘Reckon you is mos’ likely mistaken.” 

Jupiter met the eyes of Keefe Gaines, 
undertaker, and was reminded of the ornate 
sign which hung before that affable gentle- 
man’s embalming emporium: ‘“‘We bury 
others—why not you?” There seemed to 
be a sinister light in the eyes of Keefe 
Gaines; the appraising air with which a 
professional man looks upon a prospective 
client. 

L. Jupiter Jones cringed. Not only had 
Simian exhibited an unsuspected clever- 
ness in planning Jupiter’s extinction, but 
his master stroke was the assignment of 
the undertaker to bar the lone exit. Of 
course Keefe rather preferred the tragedy. 
L. Jupiter Jones fled wildly to Florian 
Slappey, and found that dark and exces- 
sively rueful gentleman stalking up and 
down behind Birnam Wood. To Florian 
Jupiter retailed his troubles. Florian 
turned upon him angrily. 

“You deserves to git kilt.’ 

““What is I done?” 

‘“What ain’t you done? Ain’t you done 
wrote me a paht of Hamlet I coul’n’t even 
remember?” 

No help there! The fourth-act curtain 
was about ready to ascend. Keefe Gaines 
had passed the word round that Jupiter 
was attempting to jump the theater and so 
ruin the show and make necessary a money 
refund to the spectators. Glances in which 
hostility was blended with suspicion were 
turned upon the miserable star wherever 
he stepped. And so he stepped into his 
dressing room. 

Meanwhile Chlorine Gannit, who had 
also seen the substitution of the genuine 
for the stage dagger, had not been inactive. 
Her first move was to seek Delight Sabb. 
Delight froze up as Chlorine entered her 
dressing room. To Delight Chlorine told 
the story of Jupiter’s impending demise. 
Delight’s eyes widened with horror and she 
clutched the edge of her chair. But jeal- 
ousy would not down entirely, even in that 
crisis. 

“You seem mighty interusted ’bouten 
whether Jupiter gits hisse’f kilt or not.” 

“T don’t keer nothin’ *bout Jupiter 
Jones,’ moaned Chlorine. ‘‘But I hates to 
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see my husban’ git hisse’f ’rested fo’ killin’ 
him. Tha’s what Ise wo’ied ’bout.” 

Delight glanced at her closely. 

‘’Bout you an’ Jupiter—ain’t you been 
ca’yin’ on?” 

Chlorine raised tear-stained eyes. 

“T an’ him? My Lawd! Mis’ Sabb— 
what I wan’s with a no-’count wuthless 
actor like’n to Jupiter Jones when I is got 
my husban’? Ain’t you see—ain’t you see 
I don’t care *bouten nobody on’y Simian? 
I swears to you, Mis’ Sabb, Simian is the 
fondes’ thing Ise of!’ 

Delight believed. And believing, she 
took command of the situation. She 
grabbed Chlorine’s arm and hustled her 
from the dressing room. 

“You go fin’ yo’ husban’ an’ do yo’ bes’ 
to call him off;. fin’ him an’—no, wait a 
minute!” 

Chlorine waited. The call was sent out 
for places for the final act. Said Delight, 
““Yo’ husban’ is on the stage at the be- 
ginnin’ of the ac’, ain’t he?” 

“cc Yeh.”’ 

“An’ you said you seen him th’ow his 
stage dagger outen the winder into the 
alley?” 

ce Yeh.’’ 

Se Cr OsClb tiie 

Chlorine went. Keefe Gaines allowed 
her to leave the hall. She found the dagger 
easily enough, and returned with it—a 
cheap, tinny, collapsible affair. 

““Now what?” asked the distraught wife. 

Delight glanced on the stage. Simian 
Gannit was standing rigidly in one place, 
mouthing his lines with a fixed tensity. 

“‘When Simian comes off you ’splain to 


him; an’ when you’splains to him you hug 


him; an’ when you hug him you swipe 
fum him the dagger which he is got an’ slip 
this heah fake dagger back in the sheath. 
On’erstan’?”’ 

Chlorine nodded and sped away. She 
was waiting in the wings as Macduff made 
his exit, and she flung herself into his arms. 
Simian haughtily disengaged her. He re- 
fused to speak with her. But when he left 
her the stage dagger was reposing in his 
knife sheath and Mrs. Chlorine Gannit took 
the real one to the window and threw it far 
into the alley. 

The call boy rapped on L. Jupiter Jones’ 
dressing-room door. 

You is mos’ jue to go on, Mistuh 
Jones.” 

L. Jupiter groaned. 

“*Ain’t gwine on. Ise sick.” 

The call boy carried word to Keefe 
Gaines. Keefe entered L. Jupiter’s dressing 
room. 

“Git on the stage, Brother Jones.” 

“Says which?” 

“Git on the stage!”’ 

“Tse sick.” 

**You is gwine be sicker if’n you don’t!” 

There was again that something in the 
undertaker’s eye that warned L. Jupiter 
Jones. He dragged himself from his dress- 
ing room. In the passageway he met De- 
light Sabb. She stopped him. 

‘6 Jupe? ” 

“e Yeh?” 

“T is misjedged you.” 

““You sho’ly has.” 

“Tis sorry.” 

“So is I.” 

“Tis mo’ sorrier’n what you is, Jupe.” 

“Hmph! You on’y thinks you is.” 

“Does you love me, Jupe?”’ 

6é hyiehew 


“T loves you—strong.” 

“‘Well—love me quick, ’cause in five 
minutes I is gwine be ain’t!”’ 

“You knows ’bouten the dagger?”’ 

“‘T knows mo’n that. I knows he’s done 
even got the undertaker heah watching me 
so’s Ise gwine git embalmed quick.” 

From the stage came Macbeth’s cue. The 
actor in Macbeth responded. Instinctively 
he started toward the wings. Delight spoke 
quickly. 

“Don’t you wo’y ’bouten Simian Gannit, 
honey. ’Splain to him that I an’ Chlorine 
is frien’s an’ that we knows you ain’t been 
bad like’n to what we thunk you was. 
Then mebbe he won’t kill you.” 

‘“Mebbe!”? grunted Jupiter miserably. 
“T ain’t never heard of mebbe savin’ no 
lives.” 

Keefe Gaines was at Jupiter’s entrance 
position, and he prodded the unhappy 
actor. ! 

“Better go th’oo with it,” he advised. 

Jupiter favored him with a fearful glance. 

“Treat me gentle when it’s over,’’ said 
he, ‘‘an’ be sho’ Ise daid.’’ 

And then he made his entrance. There 
was a burst of applause from out front. 
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SS LES 
Saves 
Bits! 


“Yankee’’ Bench Drillshave 
an automatic Friction and 
Ratchet Feed. Ex- 
actly the right 
amount of pressure 
is put upon the cut- 
ting point. Feeding 
control is independ- 
entof the workman. 


Automatic 
Friction and 
Ratchet Feed 


The mechanism in- 
dicated above makes 
the‘ Vankee”’ Bench 
Drill accident-proof. 
Note the lever to the 
right of arrow-point. 
This is the Ratchet 
Knock-Off. It auto- 
matically throws off 
the Ratchet Feed 
when the full extent 
of the drill movement 
has been reached. 
Jamming is pre- 
vented—either when 
cutting or withdraw- 
ing bit from work. 


Gear Shifter 
Fast, Slow or 
Locked ata 
Finger Touch_ 


Note lower arrow. 
Shifter moved to 
proper notch con- 
trols speed. Fast, 
slow or drill locked 
for removing or 
inserting drilling 
tools in chuck. 


“YANKEE. oll does away with variable hand feed- 
ecg eR ing. Simply turn the crank! Friction Feed 
“a ms moves drill quickly to work. Then the 
pines | Ratchet Movement feeds the drill evenly 
through cut. Automatic! No jamming! 
Positive feed avoids breaking of bits. 


No. 1005 Two speeds, 3-jaw chuck. Holds 
drills up to 4 in. Height 28 in. 


No. 1003 One speed, 3-jaw chuck. Holds 
drills up to 14 in. Height 1834 in. 


“Yankee” Vise No. 990 (pictured below) is designed for 

use on ‘‘ Yankee” Bench Drills. 

Accurately machined 

I to hold work square 

& when used either 

flat or on side. 

Swivel jaw (remov- 

able) for holding 

round or taper 
work, 
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Your Dealer Can Supply You 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 


Write for our inter- 
esting “‘Yankee”’ 
Tool Book. It 
shows the complete 
line of “Yankee” 
Tools for modern 
efficiency work. It’s 
Sree. 


He was late on his cue, and stage condi- 
tions had become static. 

Jupiter was trembling. Simian Gannit 
looked fully a mile high and unbelievably 
menacing. The situation was very plain. 
If only Jupiter could make Simian under- 
stand that Chlorine and Delight had made 
friends and mutually forgiven; if only he 
could get that idea across he realized that 
the naturally soft-hearted Simian would 
postpone the massacre—perhaps call it off 
altogether. If only he could get Simian off 
stage just long enough for Delight to ex- 
plain that she had taken Jupiter back to 
her heart. 

Jupiter was shriveling. The battle scene 
with himself in the rdle of massacree was 
not overly inviting. What Jupiter did not 
know was that the dagger in Simian’s gir- 
dle was the original stage dagger, incapable 
of harm. And not knowing it, he suffered 
a thousand deaths as he delivered his first 
line: 

“They is done tied me to a stake; I 
cannot fly, but bearlike I is got to fight.” 

Simian interrupted with an improvised 
speech: 

“You said it, Macbeth! You sho’ done 
said it!” 

MacBETH: ‘“‘Who’s you? You wa’n’t 
bohn of woman. Such a one I is got to be 
skeered of—or none.” 

Macpvurr: “Gittin’ skeered seems to be 
the on’y thing you don’ never do nothin’ 
else but.” 

MACBETH: ‘‘ Have mercy, Macduff, befo’ 
I kills you! I assuahs you ’tis all mistaken. 
Yo’ wife an’ my gal is done made up.” 


Macpburr: ‘Liar what you is! Yo’ 
hour has come!” 
MaAcBETH: “I tell you ev’ything’s all 


right. Honest t’ Gawd it is! They ain’t no 
cause fo’ us to fight.” 

Macpurr: ‘Tyrant, lemme see yo’ 
face. If’n thou be kilt an’ by no stroke of 
mine my wife an’ chillun’s ghos’s is gwine 
ha’nt me. I ain’t gwine fight with no bums. 
Jes’ lemme kill you an’ I ain’t got nothin’ 
mo’ to ask!” 

MACBETH: ‘‘They ain’t no reason I 
should play the Roman fool an’ die on my 
own dagger. While I see enemies alive the 
gashes does better on them.” 

Simian Gannit stepped closer. Jupiter 
stepped back. If only he could make 
Simian understand. He dropped his voice 
to a pleading whisper: 

‘Hones’, Simian, Chlorine an’ Delight is 
done made up.” 

“You is lyin’, cullud man!”’ 

“T swears they has!” 

ce Ainge 

“ee Is ! ” 

“Nossuh!”’ 

“‘Tfn you was shuah of it woul’n’t that 
prove all what you think is so between 
I an’ Chlorine ain’t on’y lies?” 

““Mebbe so,” grunted Simian. ‘‘But I is 
gotten you where I wan’s you, an’ you 
ain’t gwine git away. So git ready!” 

Simian dropped his hand upon the hilt 
of his dagger. Jupiter cringed as the voice 
of Macduff boomed across the stage. The 
audience sat forward tensely. 

“Turn, hell-hound, turn!” 

MaAcsBETH: “I sho’ is tried to git away 
fum thee. But git thee back! My soul is 
too much charged with blood of thine 
a’ready.” 

Macpburr: “TI havenowords. My voice 
is in my sword, thou bloodier villyun than 
anyone is reemahked!”’ 

MacseTH: “I tell you they ain’t a 
thing between I an’ yo’ wife!” 

Macpurr: ‘‘Jes’ the same, Macbeth, 
you is gwine git yourn, an’ git it a plenty.” 

Simian walked across the stage, turned 
and slipped his dagger part way from the 
sheath. Then he paused and a look of in- 
quiring surprise crossed his face. For 
Simian had made the discovery that the 
dagger he was carrying was the original 
imitation dagger! No longer was he 


look in his eyes. It was plain 
that Jupiter thought he ca 
dagger. 

And as Simian fingered 
weapon he saw Jupiter plunge 
the pockets of the trousers he 
his costume. 

Jupiter’s fingers probed hi) 
pocket. And suddenly they eld 
something reassuringly hard. 
instant a smile crossed the fi 
Jupiter Jones. An idea had eo} 
Keeping his hand in his pocket, 
again toward Simian, and there 
pression upon his face that brouy 
of terror to the heart of the big, 
now knew that the dagger he} 
made of tin! 

There was no doubting th 
L. Jupiter Jones had undergor 
formation. Simian narrowly w 
hand that was in Jupiter’s pocke’ 
it held a gun, or at least a knife 
knife. Te 

Jupiter radiated confidence, 
recalled wild tales he had h 
scrapping ability of the corner 

Jupiter expected to be murd 
tacked, and Jupiter had sudde 
confident of himself. That mu 
dent. Simian backed away 
counsel with himself. Perhaps 
too hasty. Perhaps Chlorine a 
had really made friends afte 
Simian knew that if they had it} 
his suspicions of Chlorine and Jj 
groundless. 7. 

Simian was realizing that he 
off a considerably ample che 
gretted it—and terror came t 
dropped his voice and attempte 
L. Jupiter Jones. The shoes ha 
changed feet. Before it had bee} 
who was sparring for time; 1 
Simian who sought to postp 
tilities. 

Said Simian: “They ain’t1 
I an’ you shoul’n’t be frien’s, 
_ “Play yo’ paht, Simian. Tl 
is waitin’.”’ ’ 

‘IT reckon I is done you an ii} 

“Play yo’ paht!”’ yh 

In the wings appeared tl! 
Chlorine with her arms about Di 
Simian saw—and understood t 
had indeed spoken the truth. — 

“‘Le’s call this heah fight ¢ 

“Me an’ Shakspere writte 
snapped Jupiter, ‘‘an’ it gitsa 
on 


And then Macbeth stepped it 
again, that right hand still 
hard object in his pocket, 
if watchful, his enunciation 

“T will not yield to kiss 
young Malcolm’s feet, an’ to 
the rabble’s curse. Though Ba 
come runnin’ to Dunsinane, a1 
had no mother, yet I will tI 
Befo’ my body I flings my war] 

Simian tensed himself. His | 
saw Macbeth’s right hand stei 
from the pocket. Gun—or knif 
or gun? He made a last desp 

“ Jupiter—please oo | 

And then L. Jupiter Jones, a’) 
heights of histrionic grandeur. | 
voice carried to the farthest ct 
hall. His hand emerged from } 
clutching something. This so 
shook with a peculiar rattling | 
stooped and sent them clattert 
across the battlefield, and the 
triumphantly at Macduff and 
at the dice which had come t 
four-three showing. 4 

“Roll on, Macduff,” he deel: 
see if you can roll ’em | 
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Popular on Performance 


Quality and manufacturing care determine the 
mileage tires yield in actual road performance. 
Racine Tires hold their national popularity be- 
cause car owners everywhere recognize in Racine 
Extra Tested quality a pre-purchase protection — 
a surety of service. 


Supreme Mileage Achievement 


Plus Extra Tested quality, Racine Multi-Mile Cord and 
Country Road Fabric Tires have an extra strip of blended rub- 
ber,graduatedin resiliency, welding tread and carcass perfectly. 
This feature, Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, is Racine’s own 
supreme mile-making development. 

Extra service and satisfaction are built into Racine Tires, 
Inner Tubes and Supreme Tire Sundries. 

For your protection look on every tire for name— 


Racine Rubber Company 
Wiss. 


Vid ‘ 
RACINE 


Absorbing 
ShockStrip 
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Stays Solid 
While Burning 


Heat shaving water with 
Theroz—it’ll be hot before 
your razor’s ready. As 
necessary as light in the 
bath-room—not merely an 
emergency fuel. 


Baby’s food, curling irons, 
water for hot water bags, 
coffee, bacon, chafing dish 
delicacies—all can be 
heated or cooked with 
Theroz and Theroz Ap- 
pliances. Theroz isa house- 
hold necessity as well as 
ideal for outings. 


Therozissafe. Patented can pre- 
vents rolling —solidity prevents 
spilling. No soot, smoke, odor 
or waste—100% heat at the 
scratch of a match—a steady 
flame that gives 25%. more heat 
than other concentrated fuels. 


Quarter pound can 15c East, 
20c West of the Rockies and 
Canada, with stand 40c East, 
45c West of the Rockies and 
Canada. 

Buy Theroz Fuel and Cooking 
Appliances at drug, hardware, 
department stores, grocers’, or 
write us if your dealer can’t 
supply you. 

Dealers—be prepared for Theroz 
business—if you can’t obtain 
Theroz Fuel and Appliances from 
your jobber, write us for infor- 
mation. 


THE THEROZ COMPANY 
Woolworth Bld. New York 


The handy Fuel for ~>~ 


APRIL 


=> and every other Month 


THE SATURDAY 


its rays of light down upon the track ahead 
of him. . Occasionally he would shake it, 
when the pencil of light would spurt out into 
an intenser brilliancy. There was the sound 
of dripping water all about him, and little 
rivers gurgled and rippled in the rocky 
ditches on either side of the car tracks, in 
the center of which he walked. Black 
mouths of cold, dank crosscuts opened up to 
the right and to the left of him every hun- 
dred feet or so, for he was in the old de- 
serted workings of the mine. A quarter of a 
century before he had worked there himself 
with pick and hammer and drill, helping to 
gouge out and blast out the rich silver ore 
in those tunnels and stopes. Now a mile 
farther on men working under his directions 
were gouging out and blasting out the 
leaner extensions of those veins. 

He recalled the wonderful finds that had 
been made in those crosscuts and drifts; the 
thousands of tons of rich ore he had seen 
taken out. If he could only strike rock like 
that of those former days! If the old mine 
would only come back—now, when danger 
was threatening him! He knew Vance was 
after him. He must be careful now not to 
make a misstep of any kind. If he could 
make a rich strike—what excuse would 
Vance have then for, getting rid of him? 

“T’m not too old!”” he muttered. “I’m 
good for another ten years! Ten years more 
and I'll be willin’ to quit! But if he fires 
me ” 

He broke off in his soliloquizing, for he 
suddenly found himself in pitchy black 
darkness—his lamp had gone out. He ut- 
tered an imprecation and drew his hand 
sharply over the little wheel on the side of 
the reflector. A shower of tiny sparks shot 
out from the flint beneath the wheel, but 


‘there was no leap of flame. He lifted the 


lamp toward his ear and shook it. 

“Cripes, it’s empty!” he growled. “I 
thought it was filled. Now I'll have to feel 
my way in to the station.” 

He, went slowly forward in the almost 
palpable darkness that surrounded him, 
feeling with his feet for the running board 
between the car rails, finding his way easily, 
avoiding jutting rocks and sharp turns as 
though some sixth sense were guiding him. 
Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen he 
walked, and then far ahead of him his eye 
caught the twinkle of a pin point of light— 
the station lamp. As he drew near the 
lighted place he heard the sound of raised 
voices, loud talking, shouting, laughter. 

“What is it—a party?”’ he mumbled, go- 
ing cautiously now, careful to make no noise. 

“Humpty-dee! Humpty-di! Humpty- 
dum! Seven!” 

On the floor of the station near the shaft 
he saw three men. They were on their 
knees. Two of them he recognized as tram- 
mers on that level; the third, a short stout 
little man, was Coningsby Sugg. 

Connie Sugg was one of old Dan’s many 
trials and tribulations—Connie Sugg, mine 
and mill roustabout and handy man, with 
his irrepressible crap-shooting proclivities; 
with his exasperating triweekly requests for 
a couple of dollars to buy a few groceries 
with; with his eternal good humor, his 
persistent joviality, his never-disappearing 
grin. 

“‘Cripes, Connie, wipe that grin off your 
mug and look serious!” the old superin- 
tendent had yelled at him a thousand times. 
“Tookserious onceina while! Youmake me 
sick with your damned happy-happy stuff!” 

And a thousand times had he threatened 
to discharge the man, always for the one 
offense—crap shooting about the mine and 
mill. But he never had discharged him 
and he knew he never would. There was a 
big warm spot in the old man’s heart for 
the good-natured, grinning offender, Connie 
Sugg, for all the foolish fellow’s faults. He 
couldn’t—he couldn’t possibly get along 
without Connie Sugg—he was his faithful 
Achates, his man Friday, his liege man, his 
trump, his flunky. But he wished he could 
break him of that crap-shooting habit. It 
was a bad thing for the working force. Here 
he was again at it in working hours, neglect- 
ing his own job, keeping other men from 
their jobs, rolling dice! A stop would have 
to be put to it—that was all! 

The osseous cubes had again come to the 
hands of the little squat man kneeling on 
the station floor, and he was blowing his 
breath upon them as he rolled them about 
between his palms. Now they were tum- 
bling over the iron plate above which the 
three were bent near the shaft. 
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“Tt’s Giant Dick from Boston!” chortled 
Connie Sugg. ‘‘Watch me make it! Watch 
me close, boys!’ Humpty-dee! Humpty-di! 
Humpty-dum! Seven? Jeeminy jack rab- 
bits! I lose every time on that humpty- 
dum this mornin’! And last night I was 
takin’ everything in sight on humpty-dum! 
Shoot, Terry!” 

Old Dan, crouching in the darkness pre- 
paring for his spring upon the three unsus- 
pecting dicers, chuckled as he watched them. 
He would throw a scare into them pretty 
soon that they would remember. 

The dice were again in the hands of the 
eager Connie Sugg, and again they clat- 
tered over the iron plate. 

“Tt’s little Jo-Jo this time!’”’ he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Easy pickin’, and there’s six 
bits layin’ on the board waitin’ to be took! 
Watch me take it up! Humpty-dee! 
Humpty-di! Humpty-dum! Huh? A seven 
again! Jeeminy-jiggers! Dernthat humpty- 
dum! [ can’t do nothin’ a-tall this morn- 
in’ ” 

““What’s goin’ on here, hey?” 

The roar of the superintendent’s voice in 
the silence of the underground chamber was 
terrifying. Three frightened men leaped to 
their feet, the dice disappeared as by magic 
in the pockets of Connie Sugg, and that 
embarrassed and confused individual began 
hurriedly gathering up the sharpened drills 
which he had dumped down upon the floor 
a half hour before. 

““What’re you two men doin’ here?” de- 
manded the old man angrily. ‘‘Shootin’ 
craps, eh? Why ain’t you trammin’ rock, 
hey? Why ain’t you?” 

“No cars come down yet—we was 
waitin’ for cars,’ answered one of the 
trammers. 

‘Waitin’ for cars! No excuse! Why 
didn’t you go to work with your shovels 
cleanin’ up that spilled waste in yonder? 
That’s part of your job. Now you grab a 
shovel and lam in, and if I ever catch you 
at this trick again I’ll send you down the 
hill so fast the trail’ll smoke behind you! 
No cars! Cripes!” 

The two trammers slunk away, and in a 
moment the scrape, scrape, scrape of steel 
on shattered rock was heard back in the 
tunnel. 

“And you—you little sawed-off nubbin!”’ 
bellowed the old man, wheeling about and 
advancing upon the busy nipper. “‘ What’ve 
you got to say, hey? Why weren’t you 
gettin’ them tools in to the miners?” 

“‘T—I was ahead of time,” replied Connie 
Sugg, swallowing hard. 

“Yeah! Any old time you’re ahead of 
time! That’s a hot one! Now listen to me, 
Mr. Sugg! Lend me your elephant ear, Mr. 
Sugg, for I’m goin’ to put a flea in it as big 
asa mud turtle! I’m goin’ to jolt you! This 
is the limit—this is the last limit! I’ve 
warned you before—I’ve been warnin’ you 
for fifteen years, and now I’m through! You 
can finish up your trip and at noon you can 
go home! Understand?” 

Fright, surprise, doubt, sorrow looked 
out of the chubby man’s big blue eyes. He 
essayed a grin, but it was a wretched 
failure. 

“Huh? You—you don’t mean I ——”’ 

“T mean just that! Go home at noon! 
I’ve got enough of you and your crap 
shootin’ about these works, and I’m sick of 
you and your darned groceries! Get out! 
Go home at noon! See Dancer and tell him 
I told you that!” 

The steel drills the nipper was holding 
slipped from his hands and fell rattling 
about his feet; his thick red lips dropped 
apart and his staring blue eyes floated in a 
teary flood. 

“All—all right, boss,”’ he gulped. 

Old Dan refilled his lamp with water and 
carbide, adjusted it, lighted it by rasping a 
spark from the little piece of flint it carried, 
and walked away. He entered another 
tunnel leading away from the station. 

‘““Cripes!”’ he chuckled as he went along. 
“That’s the time I throwed it into him 
right! That’s the time he didn’t grin back 
at me! Good little chap to have round, 
Connie is. Couldn’t get along without 
Connie—couldn’t possibly. But I wish he 
wouldn’t shoot craps and bother me for 
money for groceries.” ; 

He continued on his way until he came 
to 87 Crosscut. He turned into it and ina 
few minutes reached the workings. Three 
cars of ore, which the muckers had just fin- 
ished loading, stood on the track. He held 
up his lamp and studied the rock carefully. 


April} 


“Great stuff!’’ he muttered as 
eye caught the luster of the horn sily 
ried. ‘Great stuff! Looks like the 
used to take out of the old mine ye 
What if we should find the same old 

He moved on toward the face 
drift, where an air-driven machiy 
dered and roared -over its migh| 
driving a six-foot bar of tempered s 
the living rock in front of it. The | 
operating the machine glanced at 
he approached, then turned back 
work. The steel drill wabbled anc 
and turned, and lunged and bh 
banged at the rock before it; t 
pressed air whined and shrieked 
the intakes and outlets of the me 
and the whole machine trembled a) 
until it seemed to the onlooker th 
muscle of the man operating it | 
vibrating and aquiver. 

The superintendent watched tl 
ations for a few moments, then 4 


nal to stop the work. The terrific 
had been filling the narrow chamb; 
an instant succeeded by a silence 
appalling. He stepped upon a litt] 
of blasted, pulverized rock that lay 
of the tripod supporting the machi 
up his lamp and began examining} 
vein. 

“Looks pretty good, eh, boys?’ 
as he ran his lamp up and down th 
ing seam of multicolored ore that |i 
exposed by the last blast. 

“T’ll say it looks pretty good,” 
the man leaning over the machin! 
other fifty foot of this and we'll 
takin’ out some valuable rock fror'} 
hole.” 

“Yes, sir, it certainly looks go|! 
peated the old man. ‘Look at thiy 
stain! There’s chloride for you, e 
at this piece, boys! Cripes!” Fo 
seconds he stood musing, and his e) 
unusually bright in the glare of thi 
lamps. “‘All right, men, let the gil 
go on,”’ he said, stepping down ‘i 
little mound of pulverized rock, 

With a snort and a howl, as 1} 
pressed air was released in its cham} 
machine resumed its interrupte 


deeper into the hard granitic ro} 
again the little chamber was choki\ 
bedlam of sound. 

The superintendent returned to 1} 
cut, walked slowly back through t 
tunnel, into which he turned, to Ji 
deeper and deeper into the mine. @! 
to a raise, climbed a long ricket] 
climbed another and another thrig 
damp stopes, walked half a mileli 
an ancient drift and came to the 
where the ore had been showir|| 
values for the last two or three sli 
examination of the rock there Il 
chuckling again, and as he emerd 
the mine into the open above the rll 
hour later a smile was playing abo! 
beneath the gray mustache. 

“‘T must write and tell Pete abo 
lf as he ene 


ty 
' 


He sat down at his desk, threw ¢! 
and raised his feet toa table. 
“Take a little letter, Samps!! 
called over his shoulder. ‘Take all 
Pete Randall at Virgin City.” | 
There was silence in the room. 1 
about. Hugh Sampson, his bookk# 
stenographer, had returned no an’! 
was not at his desk that stood hail 
behind a row of filing cases. 
“Now, then, where’s Sampsi: 
growled. “Sampson! Sampson! li 
lowed. '. 
A door leading into another rooi? 
and a bullet-headed youth looked 
‘Sampson telephoned me that i 
come out to-day, Mr. Tinling, 
nounced. ‘He said his stummicl % 
whack again.” 
Old Dan glared. ul 
“What’s that?” he roared. 
mick’s out of whack? Well, I donk 
it’s out of whack, with all the 2 
other junk he’s lappin’ up all the té 
him on the phone for me, Digby—' 
talk to him!” 
Hugh Sampson, in charge of ' 
work at Argent Group Mines, wa f 
(Continued on Page 110, 
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9 Savage loil or Easy Hauls 
—The Big Pneumatics 
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‘The truck on Goodyear Cord Tires makes more trips, hauls more yardage out of 
excavation than any solid-tired unit, although limited by a hand dump body—uses 
less gasoline—depreciates much more slowly than solid-tired trucks one-half its 
age—and despite rocks, cinders, scrap iron, splinters, nails and hoops, the Good- 
year Cord Tires are outlasting solid tires in this work.’’—J. F. Powers, Motor Truck 
Foreman, George, Hankins & George, Excavating Contractors, Richmond, Va. 
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ITH the multiplying evidence of the prowess of Goodyear 

Cord Tires on trucks comes testimony, such as that given here, 
describing how pneumatic performance reduces truck toil otherwise 
extremely severe on solid tires. 


Just as light delivery systems are nerored with the competent 
Goodyear Cord Tires, so is the ordeal of many a heavy, grinding 
haul mastered with their grip, cushioning and mobility. 


In urgent industrial transportation this supple cord tire thus is 
duplicating the profound effect of pneumatics on the earliest passen- 
ger cars; it is increasing motor truck utility while protecting driver, 
mechanism, load and road. 


The whole operating efficiency of the perfected pneumatic truck 
tire has its body and life in the tenacious Goodyear Cord construction 
developed out of long pioneering work and that extensive care 
which protects our good name. 


The hauling history written on American highways by Goodyear 
freighting fleets and passenger busses, shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, now is reduced to a simple cost analysis charting the way for 
other truck users. | 


This data, plus that supplied by leading transportation managers 
comparing pneumatic and solid truck tires, can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

of old Dan Tinling’s many cares and wor- 
ries. Sampson was a transplanted effete 
Easterner, and that fact constituted old 
Dan’s first count against the man. Then he 
was refined and nice and dainty and gram- 
matically perfect in his speech, and that 
was count two against him. He wore 
creased trousers, silk shirts, gorgeous ties 
and kid shoes about the office, though every 
other employee of Argent Group that en- 
tered the building, from the superintendent 
down to messenger boy, was garbed in 
khaki overalls, laced boots, woolen. shirt 
and slouch hat. Count three against Hugh 
Sampson. Finally he had a delicate, dis- 
ordered digestive system—he talked much 
of dyspepsia and was finicky in his eating; 
he nibbled at queer health foods and he 
brewed over the drum stove in the office 
for his consumption innumerable cups of 
beef tea—‘‘booyong,” he called it. Count 
four. The man—his talk, his ways, his 
health—annoyed, exasperated old Dan. 
Sometimes—not always, for Sampson was 
a good workman—he wished he had a real 
Westerner on the job. 

“Here he is now, Mr. Tinling,’’ called 
the bullet-headed youth. The superintend- 
ent stepped across the room to a tele- 
phone. 

“Hello! That you, Sampson?” he 
shouted. ‘“‘Well say, Sampson, I’m gettin’ 
pretty well fed up on this here stummick 
song of yours. Gettin’ to be kind of a 
chestnut, you know, Sampson. If you’d 
put on a nose bag at meal time, like the rest 
of us do, and cut out this canary bird and 
goldfinch chow you're eatin’ you wouldn’t 
have so much stummick trouble. Here I’ve 
got a letter to write to Pete Randall right 
away, and I’d like to know how I’m goin’ 
to do it! You know yourself that I can’t 
spell for one-two-three, and if I wrote it 
with a pen Pete couldn’t read it—and 
neither could I. And I’d rather tear down 
one of the mine compressors and set it up 
again than to try to monkey out a letter on 
that writin’ machine of yours. Cripes, 
Sampson, why don’t you order a new 
stummick? Hey? Uh-huh! Oh, that’s all 
right, Sampson! You just take it easy for a 
day or two and you'll be all right—it isn’t 
like consumption or paralysis, you know. 
I'll manage to get along all right. But you 
take my advice and cut out this here 
bullion-cube-tea stuff you’re drinkin’ all 
the time. So long, Sampson!” 

He went back to his desk and sat:down 
and glowered. 

“‘Cripes! Why doesn’t hedosomething?”’ 
he muttered. ‘Clever little man, Sampson 
is. I’d hate to lose him, dogged if I 
wouldn’t. Too darned bad about his stum- 
mick. But I want to get that letter off to 
Pete—want to get it to him to-night. Pete 
might want to buy a little Argent Group 
stock if he knew it was lookin’ good up 
here. I could telegraph, but that won’t 
do—too many snoopers along the line be- 
tween here and Virgin City.” He turned 
and glared at Sampson’s typewriter. ‘‘I’ll 
have to try it, I guess. I’ll make it a short 
one—but it’ll be a bird of a letter, I’ll bet!’ 

He took a handful of letterheads from a 
drawer, went to the machine and began 
laboring over the keyboard, punching the 
keys with his great, stubby, calloused fin- 
gers, muttering and growling as he worked. 
The sweat had broken out on his brow in 
big drops before he had finished; and he 
had bitten his tongue until it was sore; and 
the clock on the wall above him had ticked 
away an hour and more ere he pulled the 
sheet from the roller and laid it on the 
stand before him. 

It was indeed a very short letter, and it 
was indeed a very queer-looking letter, but 
one could by study gather from it the in- 
formation that Argent Group Mines showed 
signs of coming back strong; that there had 
been some remarkably rich ore uncovered 
in 87 Crosscut; and that it was the opinion 
of the writer that the long-lost ledge that 
had been searched for so diligently for so 
many years was about to be discovered. 

“Tt certainly is a bird! It’s a little loo- 
loo!” the old miner chuckled as he illegibly 
smeared his name at the bottom of the brief 
communication. ‘“‘But Pete’ll understand 
it. And Pete couldn’t do any better, con- 
found him! We went to the same school!” 

He was folding the letter preparatory to 
inserting it in the envelope when he stopped. 

“Guess I'll just stick on a postscript 
tellin’ him I’m goin’ to make a pretty nifty 
little shipment of bullion in a day or so,’”’ he 
said aloud. ‘‘That’ll interest Pete too.” 

He went back to the machine, inserted 
the sheet and began punching the keys 
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again. He had written but a few words 
when he lifted his big hands from the key- 
board and rested them on the desk. 

“Bullion!” he muttered. ‘“‘Now, how in 
Sam Hill do you spell bullion—with one 
‘1’ and a ‘y’ or with two ‘l’s’ and a ‘y’? 
Cripes! I’ve seen it in print a million and 
three times, and now I can’t spell it to save 
my life! Bullion! Well, by cripes! Bullion!” 

His eyes wandered away from the ma- 
chine at which he had been staring. They 
came to rest on a row of small flat tin cans 
arranged in nice order on the top of 
Sampson’s desk. Each of the cans bore a 
red label on which were printed the words, 
“Swiftman’s Bouillon Cubes.” 

“There it is!”” he exclaimed. 
son’s bullion-tea stuff! Sure!” 

He went to the desk, picked up and ecar- 
ried one of the cans back to the machine, 
sat down again and proceeded to spell out 
the word on the keys that was printed on 
the red label. The completed postscript in- 
formed Pete Randall that Argent Group 
Mines would make within a few days an 
‘unusually heavy shipment of bouillon. 

“Yes, that’ll interest Pete, all right. He 
knows we haven’t been doing much lately. 
Cripes! I wouldn’t take on a stenogra- 
pher’s job for a thousand a second!” the 
weary writer announced to the empty 
office, mopping his red face with his red 
bandanna. Hesealed the envelope in which 
he had placed the folded letter. 

“Hey, Digby!” he roared. And when 
the bullet-headed young man in the adjoin- 
ing room put in appearance he said to him: 
“Get this letter in the box so Ballard will 
take it out—I want it to go to-night.” 

That afternoon at Jackwood’s livery 
barn he ordered out and mounted his saddle 
horse to ride over the mountain ridge to 
inspect a number of new prospects four or 
five miles distant from Argent. He was 
going at Vance’s orders. Vance proposed 
to acquire more ore-producing properties— 
a proposal that did not meet with old Dan’s 
approval. 

“It’s a wild-goose.chase!” he told him- 
self as he rode away from the camp. “I 
know all about them gopher holes over 
there—I could write my report right here 
without havin’ seen ’em!”’ 

His inspection of the prospects was 
quickly over with, and he set out on his 
return ride. Down in the valley, a thou- 
sand feet below him, he saw a man on 
horseback flying over the sagebrush flat. 
he pulled up his steed and sat watching 

im. 

“Cripes, that chap knows how to ride all 
right!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Wonder who it is? 
I guess I’ll travel back to camp that way— 
must be a good road down there, judgin’ 
from the way that fellow is hittin’ it up.” 

He turned his horse and guided it down 
the rough trail into the valley. The horse- 
man saw him descending the hill and came 
galloping across the flat to meet him. As 
he drew near old Dan reined in his animal 
and stared in amazement. It was Connie 
Sugg he saw approaching. 

“What! That little bird!” he chuckled. 
“Now, where in Sam Hill did he ever learn 
to ride a horse? And how in Sam Hill does 
he manage to stick on with them short fat 
legs of his? Hello, Connie! What in Sam 
Hill are you doin’ out here?” 

“Been tryin’ out. my new mount,” re- 
plied the little man, grinning broadly. 

“Yours? That’s Ed Shank’s horse.” 

“No, it ain’t—not no more. I shot Ed 
for it last night and took it from him. It’s 
mine to-day.” 

“‘Say, Connie, you’re goin’ to shoot your- 
self in jail some of these fine days, you 
mark me! How’d you like to trade ani- 
mals, Connie? I might be willin’ to give 
you a little boot—say, five or ten dollars.’ 

““Nope—nothin’ doin’, boss—don’t care 
to trade. But say, I'll shoot you — your 
plug against mine. What say?” 

Dan gave a snort of disgust and 
spurred his horse forward. Connie Sugg 
trotted after him as a page in the days of 
chivalry might have followed behind the 
knight he served. Once the chubby Sugg 
urged his animal to a gallop, and quickly 
left the older rider far behind. 

“Cripes! The little tub rides better than 
I do,” laughed old Dan. ‘I can’t under- 
stand how he sticks to the saddle with them 
little fat legs. Makes me laugh to watch 
him. Good nag he’s got too. I ought to get 
hold of it—he’ll be gamblin’ it off in a day 
or two.” 

At the livery barn the two men parted 
company. 

“Dancer told me what you said I was to 
do,” said Connie Sugg with a grin. 


“Samp- 
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‘Well, I just want you to keep your eyes 
open up there at the mill to-night and to- 
morrow night. I’m not exactly afraid any- 
thing will happen, you know, but I don’t 
like the idea of all that stuff layin’ up there 
alone—it might get lonesome. So you kind 
of hang round the compressor room where 
the bullion cupboard is. Might give an eye 
to Gadsen too, though I reckon he’s all 
right. If you notice anything out of the 
way let me know,. Connie.” 

“Sure thing! Sleep sound and leave it 
to me.” 

“No crap shooting up there, Connie, 
remember!” 

“‘T should say not, boss!” 

Sometime in the night old Dan was 
wakened from a sound sleep made pleasant 
by vivid dreams of ore veins so rich in 
silver that the ore was being sent directly 
from the mine to the refinery. He started 
up to find the telephone on the wall near 
his bed jangling wildly. 

““Now what’s the matter?” snarled the 
old man as he crawled from bed. 

Connie Sugg was on the line. 

‘‘Hey, boss, you’d better come up to the 
mill!” he called. “‘Lot of old hen loose up 
here! Things are doin’!”’ 

“T’ll come.”” It wasn’t unusual for him 
to make a trip in the middle of the night to 
the mill or mine—breakdowns, accidents to 
machinery, injured men often called him 
there. But this was the first time booze 
had ever routed him out of bed. He 
growled angrily as he dressed. 

Ten minutes later he was climbing the 
rocky, slippery trail up the mountain side. 
The going was harder than it had been in 
the morning, for the night was dark and the 
uncertain path was covered with treach- 
erous layers of ice. More than once he 
went down, one of the falls breaking the 
lamp of the electric torch he carried. 

“Darn that old hen!” he kept muttering. 
“*Tt’s enough to drive a man back to drink— 
if there was such a thing as drink! Thought 
all my booze troubles disappeared when we 
voted this state dry, and here’s this old-hen 
stuff flyin’ in my face! Cripes!”’ 

His wrath rose to higher bounds as he 
entered the mill and looked about. For 
some time, he saw, the mill had been left to 
run itself. The agitators and two of the 
great settling tanks were clogged; a filter 
was stuck fast; the tube mill was choked, 
and pulp and slime were piling up on the 
floor about it. 

Gadsen, the foreman, came hurrying in 
from outside. Old Dan wondered why he 
was outside the mill at such a time. Sur- 
prise and something like fear showed in the 
man’s eyes as they fell upon the superin- 
tendent. 

“‘What’s the matter up here, Gadsen?’”’ 

The foreman threw up his hands. 

“Somebody scattered a lot of bad booze 
about the place to-night and the boys got 
hold of it,’’ he replied. 

““Who was it scattered it about, hey?” 

“How do I know?” 

““You’re in charge here, aren’t you? You 
ought to know who’s foolin’ round the mill 
after night! Well, hustle up the hill and 
tell Gerlach to send some of his men down 
here. Hurry up or we'll have a mess we'll 
never handle.” 

Gadsen ran out, saying, ‘‘I’ll get them.” 

In the compressor room, sitting on a nail 
keg with his back against the door of the 
cupboard in which was stored the bullion, 
old Dan found Connie Sugg. The big 
blue eyes of the little man were singularly 
bright. 

“What is it, Connie?” 

“Don’t know—don’t know what to think 
of it, boss. I was settin’ right here, just as 
I’m settin’ now, after eatin’ my lunch along 
about midnight, and I kind of dozed off. 
When I woke up I found this here bottle 
of old hen standin’ on the floor there be- 
side me.” 

He drew a flask of amber-colored liquid 
from the depths of the nail keg on which he 
sat 


“So that’s old hen, eh?”’ said old Dan, 
taking the bottle, drawing the cork and 
sniffing at it. 

“‘Doesn’t smell half bad,’”’ he commented. 

He tipped up the bottle and tasted the 
contents. 

“Doesn’t taste half bad either.’””’ And he 
smacked his lips. ‘‘You sure that’s old 
hen, Connie?” 

“‘That’s old hen, boss, and no mistake. 
The proof of old hen ain’t in the taste, but 
in the kick. And she sure hands out a hind- 
leg wallop. The mill gang’s outside asleep 
in the snow.” 

“Well, what next?” 
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‘“Why, as I woke up and saw 
settin’ invitin’-like on the floor 
noticed the coat tails of Gadse 
that door yonder. Can’t swe 
though, as my lamps was st 
blurred from the doze I’d beeni 
and strolled out through the mil 
that the old -hen was gettin’ in 
the invisible waiter had served 
there first. So I come back her 
you up. Another little thing, 
pretty sure I heard a sneeze ¢a) 
hill on the road behind the boile 

“You heard. a what?” 

“A sneeze cart—one of the 
autos that everybody has nowe 

“Oh, I guess not, Connie, 1 
any business out there on tim 
night?” | 

“T don’t know, but just th 
pretty certain I heard a sneeze 
down there behind the old crus 

“Allright, Connie, have it yo! 
I think you’d better go out int 
and give Gadsen a hand—we'll 
mess of it if we don’t get them 
workin’ again pretty quick. [’l] 
here a while. If I don’t think; 
you come out here again to-m( 
and be sure you keep awake tc 

“Just you leave that to me, 

After the chubby man had g 
took a key from his pocket anc 
door of the cupboard back (/ 
pressor in which the bullion) 
between melting and shippin 
counted the big white bars of 1 
lying there. There were thirty 

“ About sixty thousand dolly 
the stuff in that pile,’’ he told 
nice little stake of itself. No 
considerin’ what we were doin|] 
year ago. Cripes! I wonder h 
me so nervous all at once abou'k 
bullion? Been storin’ it in tha\ 
years, and now something’s y 
hunch to keep my eye on it. In 
I wonder now”—he sa\ 
mused for a long while. 

For the remainder of the nig;: 


to get things again into runnin 
noticed that Gadsen workeite 
that he ran here and there, uiit 
men, and he concluded the mai 
up and worried over the troub 
into. 

Just before daybreak the 0}: 
down the hill to the camp and}! 
ing house, where he ate his bijk 

As he came out of the ho 
small auto truck driven by 
man draw up in front of thee 
of Tony Gasher, ex-saloonke 
vender of all kinds of hard dr 
force by the recently made lay 
of Nevada. 

In the carrying box of the 
a number of loose ore bags. 


that’s helpin’ Tony Gasher sci 
about these diggin’s. I’ll roult 
of the boys some of these da}. 


getting the bullion ready f 
helping them hammer down a 
the little knobs and irregul 
surfaces of the bars, watchir 
weighing of the white metal! 
scales, assisting in the markin)I! 
with the steel dies employed )I 
pose, stamping each bar with 3M 
lot number and the name of 2! 
The work completed, the bi 
turned to the cupboard—th¢ 
be time that day for its rei)V4 
load it when he comes for it, 
two workmen. ; 

He went to his office. Sans? 
returned to work. The bullet-# 
came in to say that the e 
stomach was still troubling h}. 

“T wish that invalid would 
get back on the job!” hem 
off right when I’m needi 
I’ve got to get all this st 
write a letter to the : al 

(Continued on Peé 
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e the rest of the day. Cripes! I 
[ could use that addin’ machine 
t my totals together?” ; 
ed over to the adding machine 
before it, looking at its red and 
. Then he drew his little note- 
his pocket, in which he had 
he weights of the bullion, and 
‘king with the keys, copying 
methods of operation as he re- 
». Finally he pushed down the 
total, jerked out the ribbon of 
looked at the result he had ob- 


nillion one hundred and twenty- 
nd six hundred and ten.” That 
mber he read aloud. ‘‘Bah!’’ he 
sgust. “Seven million one hun- 
venty-two thousand six hundred 
ices of silver! I guess so—not! 
on, some bullion for a monthly 
t little old Argent! Old hen! 
nicks! Crap shooters! Addin’ 

Vice presidents and: general 

Letter writin’! Cripes, if we 
ed this state dry I’d go out 


ot complete his threat, but sat 
began transferring the figures 
tebook to a great sheet of white 
with much grunting and talking 
and with much licking of the 
e stubby pencil with which he 
wly added up the column he had 
going over his work again and 


What’ll Sir Vance have to say 
he chuckled when at last he 
d his computation was correct. 
7o thousand one hundred and 
uunces for the month, and forty- 
and one hundred and seventy- 
s of it for this half! Not bad— 
ll! Ishould say it isn’t bad! I 
hadn’t gone out to Virgin City 
T’d just like to flash these 
im! Well, now for the letter to 
It'll be another loo-loo! Darn 
stummick!” 

;o the typewriter with a handful 
ds, and again as on the day be- 
for a long time hunched up in 
fore the machine, punching the 
his thick, stubby, calloused 
ling sheet after sheet of paper. 
as on the day before when he 
erred to the red label on the 
‘od on his desk, spelling out the 
‘ried. And so in time he com- 
‘etter to the superintendent of 
» San Francisco, advising him 
Group Mines was shipping to 
,ety-two thousand one hundred 
ix ounces of silver bouillon. 
jy!” he exclaimed as he sealed 
id dropped it in the cigar box 
jailed to the side of his desk. 
ay I’ve put in for twenty-five 
ud if it isn’t!” 

|it he was again wakened from 
me from a sleep made terrible 
of silver ore so heavy with the 
‘tal that the timbering of the 
1e Was uncovering it in vast and 
| uantities had broken down be- 
eight and had caught him 
| glittering flood.. It was all 
ind over him, piling up and up 
nsmothering him, crushing the 
|s body. Then somebody had 
lassistance and was tugging and 

-m, trying to drag him from be- 
ang heaps, shouting at him, 

him. He opened his eyes to 
‘i Sugg bending over him, shak- 

the shoulder and bawling in 


2 devil!” he roared, sitting up 
Abbing his eyes. 
ut, boss, tumble out!’’ snapped 
llonnie Sugg. ‘“They’ve swiped 
ie got the bullion and ski- 


at’s that? What d’ye mean— 
Gack?” There was a tremor in 
ul voice as he asked the question. 
dhe jack is right—got it and 
is ght too!” 
tnd the red-headed duck that’s 
ls camp with old hen for the 
aths! Tumble up, boss!” 
‘h what else?” 
‘wy-served the new-gang with 
>| the mill to-night just like they 
| her bunch last night. Got the 
 em'stewed limber. We ought 
id to the trick last night, boss, 
't. I told you there was a 
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sneeze cart down the hill back of the mill. 
But you were snorin’ and I was asleep, and 
I didn’t get next to what was goin’ on till it 
was rather late. I guess I kind of dozed off 
speln to-night after I had my lunch down, 
They didn’t leave me a bottle this time—I 
reckon they decided they couldn’t land me 
that way; but here comes that Gadsen just 
as I woke up, honeyin’ round and talkin’ 
soft and wantin’ to shoot me four bits. I 
couldn’t stand it to let any chance go by 
es that, with a sucker like him, so I fell 
or it. 

‘Well, I won the bones and I’d just 
dropped down on my knees and had got to 
humpty-dee when up slips that red-headed 
ox behind me, piles his two hundred pounds 
of beef all over me and they had me fouled.”’ 

“You—you shot craps, eh?” inquired 
old Dan faintly. 

“Yes, but they would have got me any- 
way, you know—probably would have 
cracked my coco with a sledge handle, for 
they was bound to get me. Shootin’ that 
four bits with Gadsen saved my life, maybe. 
Well, they tied me up like I was a twist of 
perique tobacco, tossed me over by the 
compressor like I was a sack of spuds and 
told me they’d kill me if I opened my bazoo. 
Then they started to carry out the jack. 
They made fifteen trips between ’em.” 

“All of it—thirty bars!” groaned the old 


an. 

“‘The redhead was for takin’ me along 
with ’em,” went on the little man, ‘‘and 
droppin’ me off all tied up some place 
below, but. Gadsen said they had load 
enough for that little truck. Anyway, he 
told redhead I couldn’t do any damage 
before morning and by that time they’d be 
all right. So they busted the telephone 
with a hammer and left. 

“All that time I’d been layin’ my plans 
what I was goin’ to do, and as soon as 
they’d gone I wiggled and squirmed and 
twisted myself over till I got up close to the 
fly wheel of that little compressor, you 
know, and then I just naturally let the edge 
of the fly wheel of that little compressor 
chaw the ropes in two that they had tied 
round my wrists. Then I beat it down the 
hill, and here I am.” 

“‘T see you,” said old Dan in a whisper. 

He was sitting on the edge of his bed, half 
dressed, his head falling forward, his eyes 
staring at the floor. He felt strangely help- 
less, unable to make a move, powerless to 
act. Anyway, what was the use now? The 
bullion had been stolen. It was in his 
charge—he was responsible for its safe- 
keeping. Here was Vance’s opportunity— 
Vance would discharge him, charging him 
with carelessness, perhaps with collusion 
with the robbers. Pshaw! And with a pos- 
sibility of the old mine coming |back! He 
had been counting on that new strike carry- 
ing him through the danger that was 
threatening him. Let him uncover a good 
big tonnage of hundred-ounce ore—and his 
last assays had gone better than that—and 
Vance wouldn’t dare fire him! But now— 
stolen bullion—stolen by a man he had em- 
ployed! He heard Connie Sugg speaking 
again. 

“‘T knew the fix the mill would be in, so I 
stopped at Striver’s on my way down, 
routed him out of bed and told him he’d 
better get up to the mill in a hurry or he’d 
be sorry when he went up to-morrow 
mornin’ that he was day foreman up there. 
Then I stopped at Jackwood’s barn and 
woke up Slim Gordon and told him to 
saddle up your plug and mine and have 
them ready for us. They’ll be waitin’ by 
the time we get down there. Let’s go!” 

‘Kh? Go where?” 

“Where? After the jack!” 

“‘Chase an automobile on horseback?”’ 

“Sure! They’re not goin’ to be able to 
go so awful fast with that load of metal. 
There’s a ‘lot of snow in the lower cafion, 
too, and if they happen to get off the road 
down in the flat and run into them old mill 
tailin’s they’ll linger a while there, you bet. 
So we’ll just cut over the divide and try to 
head ’em off.. Let’s go!” 

The old supérintendent looked at the 
little man in amazement. What was this 
roustabout thinking of? Had he gone 
crazy? 

““What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘I wouldn’t ride over that divide 
after night on horseback for all the—why, 
I couldn’t—nobody could! And what’d be 
the use?” 

He was slowly finishing dressing. There 
wasn’t anything to be done— Vance would 
get him now. But he’d telegraph down to 
the sheriff at Ore Valley 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Bicycle Tires 
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The longer 
you ride em 
the less 
they cost 
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O one can tell you the real cost of a bicycle tire when you 

buy it. You learn when it wears out. Lots of people who 
think they save a little money at a tire dealer’s actually lose 
money in minus mileage on the road. 


Every Vitalic Tire gives every purchaser the satisfaction of 
knowing he got the biggest mileage value for every cent he paid. 

It’s worth something to ride without the disturbing thought— 
“I wonder if I’ll get a puncture today?’’ Punctures are almost 
unknown to Vitalic users. That’s because of the strong, 
pure rubber and the tough, closely-woven fabric. 

Vitalic Tires are regular equipment on the better 
grade bicycles of such makes as Columbia, Dayton, 
Emblem, Excelsior, Harley Davidson, Indian, Iver 
Johnson, Miami, Pierce, and Yale. 

Ask the Vitalic dealer to tell you 
what he knows about Vitalics. 


“ae 
“Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide’’ 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an ex- 
tra-strong’1414-ounce fabric. The strong- 
est fabric used in most other bicycle tires is 
12-ounce—and as a rule bicycle-tire fab- 
rics are even lighter. Here is a magnified 
cross-section of 1414-ounce Vitalic fabric 
compared with an equally magnified cross- 
section of 12-ounce fabric. 
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Continental Rubber Works 


Erie, Pa. 
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Hudson Records Prove 
Its All-Round Mastery 


In all Hudson’s unmatched records this important 
fact is clear—No ability is sacrificed in one direction 
to gain supremacy in another. 


Hudson is the fleetest. Its stock car speed records 
have never been equalled. On the speedway its 
racing cars won more points than any other team 
ever gained. 


But its speed means no forfeit of other qualities. 
For in official tests, the Super-Six has also out-per- 
formed all other types, in endurance, hill-climbing and 
acceleration. In every motor performance it has es- 
tablished leadership by unanswerable proofs. 


Only a supreme advantage, that others cannot use, 
could account for such all-round dominance. Hudson 
has it in the Super-Six motor. It minimizes vibration 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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to within 10% of vanishing—nearer the ideal than 3 
type we know. 
In the same size motor the exclusive Superf 
principle added 72% to power, and 80% to efficie® 
Endurance is practically doubled. | 
Moreover, this extra ability in speed and pce 
means driving at half load, in ordinary motoring. 
means absence of strain, thus much less mechar(€é 
deterioration. It means a wider range of flexibif 
and the easy mastery of road and hill. | 
How these qualities are valued by motorists isfé 
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past, will you risk a long wait for your Hudson by dlé 
in placing your order? | 
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Iso Speak for 


And Essex Holds World’s 
50-Hour Endurance Record 


‘Built by the same makers, Hudson’s unequalled 
‘cords also speak for Essex. They foretold perform- 
fice never expected of a light car. 


‘The prophecies now are facts. 


‘An Essex stock chassis set the world’s 50-hour endur- 
‘ice mark of 3037 miles. That is officially certified by 
ie American Automobile Association. And Essex 
lds the world mark of 1061 road miles in 24 hours. A 
ick touring car did that. 


, Local road, speedway and hill-climbing records in 
»2ty.section of the country are held by Essex. Scores 
) abusive tests have proved the endurance that 
3,000 owners find in the daily service of their 
}sex cars. 


But it is not only in performance that Essex shows 
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the same stamp of quality as Hudson. Its beauty of 
line, its luxury of appointment are the work of years of 
leadership in coach design. 


See the care and completeness, even in the smallest 
details. ‘Its riding comfort, its smooth, quiet running 
ease, with the suggestion of well-contained reserve 
power, are qualities comparable with the finest of high- 
priced cars, yet you gain all the advantages of the light 
weight type, more important today than ever. 


Judge the Essex, not by the lightweight standards 
that you have known, but by the much more exacting 
requirements of the large, costly cars. Measure it by 
the highest standard of performance and fine quality, 
rather than by its moderate price. 


You, too, will find the appeal that has won 30,000. 


Essex Motors, Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

“T can ride over it, and if you don’t want 
to go I’ll go alone!” announced Connie 
Sugg. “‘We’ve got to get that jack back! 
And I’m achin’ to get one good crack at 
that redhead for jumpin’ on me like he 
did!” The little man made for the door. 

‘“‘Here, here, wait a minute, you!” 

“There ain’t no time for waitin’! Let’s 
go—if you’re goin’! I am!” 

“Wait a minute, Connie!” 

Old Dan pulled open a drawer oi a dresser 
and lifted out a long blue-barrel revolver. 

“You got anything to shoot with?” he 
asked. 

“‘Got a pair of dice in one of my pants 
pockets.” 

The old man lifted another revolver from 
the drawer. 

“Here, put this in your other pocket and 
then you'll be heeled double. Now then if 
you’re bound to go—but we might as 
well—pshaw!” 

Slim Gordon had the two horses out of 
their stalls, saddled and bridled. The hos- 
tler chuckled as he watched the chubby 
Sugg climb into the saddle. 

“Don’t fall off, little boy!” he cautioned. 

“Tf I do, Slim, I'll land on you! Turn 
?em loose! Open the doors!” 

The two horses trotted out into the 
street. 

A light fluffy snow had been falling 
earlier in the night, but the snow clouds had 
blown by and a bright moon was now shin- 
ing behind a thin screen of white haze. 

“It’s light enough so they can travel 
without lamps, but so can we,” said Connie 
Sugg as he trotted his horse ahead of old 
Dan’s and led the way down the street. 
“‘We’'ll see their tracks at the bottom of 
Cook’s Hill. That’s thefway they’ve got to 
go—no other way open. If we can get 
across the divide and strike Rabbit Gully 
before they do we'll be all right—a few 
planks yanked out of that culvert there 
will halt ’em. But if they reach the gully 
before we do and get over to the new Lin- 
coln Highway—good night, bullion! You’ll 
see me startin’ back home right away 
quick. Come on! Here we go—gallopin’s 
good for the next three miles.” 

Old Dan grunted and spurred his horse 
into a gallop. The unexpected assumption 
of leadership by this chubby crap-shooting 
roustabout had surprised him—it puzzled 
him. He had known the man for fifteen 
years, yet in all that time he had never dis- 
cerned in him a single trait or quality that 
was not below mediocre. Was he now to 
discover a new, a different, a bigger,Connie 
Sugg than the Connie Sugg he had known 
solong? Yesterday he had learned that he 
was an expert horseman, and now to-night 
he was leading off in a man hunt. 

“‘ Always thought him a second-rate dub 
and nothin’ else,” muttered the old man as 
he watched the easy rising and falling of the 
short squat figure on the galloping horse 
ahead of him. ‘‘Clever enough, too, in his 
way, and as handy as a pocket in a pair of 
dress-suit pants, but just a dub. That’s 
the way I always sized him. But cripes! 
I can see right now that he’s to be boss of 
this expedition to-night, all right—he’s got 
idees. And it’s goin’ to hump me to keep 
up with him, too, the way he’s hittin’ it up. 
It’s a wild-goose chase though. I ought to 
have telegraphed to the sheriff at Ore Val- 
ley and told him to watch out. Still I ex- 
pect Striver’ll do that when he finds out 
everything.” 

A mile of fast riding, and then they drew 
up at a fork in the road. 

““There’s the car tracks—I knowed we’d 
see ’em there!” called Connie Sugg. ‘‘No 
other way for ’em to get out, just as I told 
you! They’ll go down this road to Rabbit 
Gully, cut off there to the west and cross to 
the Lincoln Highway, and then they’ll 
have clear choofin’ right into Keenow, 
where they can hide the stuff for a week or 
so and then bust it up and get rid of it in 
little bits at a time. I’d shoot a thousand 
bucks against a cent that we’ll get to Rab- 
bit Gully first. We’re off! Gallopin’s 
good—come on!” 

They crossed the level valley, following 
the road that wound in and out among the 
sagebrush and rabbit brush and grease- 
wood, passed its limits and began to climb 
up the long stony ridge known thereabouts 
as the divide. They were on the northern 
side of the mountain, where the sun’s rays 
had not struck squarely and where there 
had been no thawing and freezing of the 
snow. Prospectors working back in the 
depths of the hills had kept the trail open 
with their comings and goings, and the 
horses climbed the ascent without difficulty. 
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“Tt won’t be so easy goin’ down on the 
other side,” Connie Sugg called back over 
his shoulder. ‘“‘It’ll be icy and slippery 
there, and you'll have to watch out. How’s 
your horse shod?”’ 

“Rough.” 

“‘So’s mine. We'll make it all right. 
Let’s keep movin’.” 

“And I’ll bet we don’t make it!” old 
Dan whispered to himself. ‘‘We’ll never 
make it! Might as well have stayed in 
Argent! These horses can’t get down over 
there. I see my finish all right. Vance’ll 
bounce me just as soon as he hears—he’ll 
bounce me whether the stuff’s recovered or 
not. Old Argent’s goin’ to come back— 
there’s goin’ to be an old-fashioned boom 
out there if I know anything about ore 
signs, but I won’t get to see it. Guess I'll 
go down to Virgin City and play slough 
and California Joe with Pete Randall the 
rest of my days. Darn that old hen! 
That’s the stuff that made it possible for 
them coyotes to pull this stunt off! And 
darn that crap-shootin’ little wart up there 
on that horse! If he’d tended to his busi- 
ness and hadn’t shot that four bits with 
Gadsen! Cripes, it’s a great finish I’m 
makin’ to my long career!” 

The laboring horses reached the summit 
of the divide, and the descent on the other 
side was begun. At once the danger and 
the treacherousness of the trail were appar- 
ent. The path was hard and slippery with 
ice and frozen snow; the animals began to 
snort and tremble, afraid to move, and 
when urged forward by their riders they 
went slipping and sliding with front legs 
stiffened, with nostrils distended and with 
muscles quivering. 

“Keep your bridle reins tight, boss!” 
yelled Connie Sugg. ‘‘Got to be careful 
here!”’ 

Hardly had he spoken the words when 
old Dan’s horse slipped, stumbled forward, 
slipped again, and failing to find a foothold 
went down. At its first faulty step the 
rider had drawn his feet from the stirrups, 
and as it fell he leaped from the saddle and 
went sprawling among the rocks on hands 
and knees. 

“Hurt, boss?’’ cried Connie Sugg. He 
jumped from his horse and came running 
back. ‘‘Did it hurt you, boss?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Oh, not much, I guess—bumped my 
knee and skinned my hands some. But 
look at the horse—it’s out of the chase.” 

The horse had not moved, but lay with 
neck outstretched, eyes rolling, quivering 
and breathing heavily. The little man 
seized its bridle rein, spoke to it sharply 
and touched it with his foot. The animal 
snorted and scrambled to its feet, but the 
men saw that it did not set one of its feet 
firmly on the ground. When they at- 
tempted to lead it forward the injured foot 
dragged along on the ground. 

“Yep, you’re out of the coyote chase, 
boss,’’ said Connie Sugg. ‘“‘Strained ten- 
don. But he’ll be back in shape in ebout an 
hour so that you can work him back to 
camp maybe. You'll have to walk and 
lead him though. Tough luck, eh? Well, 
you give me that other gun—I’ll stick it in 
my saddle holster. Might need it—can’t 
tell.” 

“And what are you aimin’ to do now?” 
queried the old man. 

“Keep on goin’, of course. Got to get the 
jack back if we can.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not goin’ on alone!” 

““Oh, yes, I am goin’ on alone! Hand 
over the gun!” 

Old Dan looked at his companion a 
moment in silence, then drew the revolver 
from his pocket and handed it to him. 

“You darned little sawed-off!”’ he 
laughed. ‘‘I oughtn’t to let you go—lI’vea 
notion not to.” 

“Don’t you go gettin’ notions like that 
in your head, boss! I’m off! See you to- 
morrow!” 

The chubby man climbed into his saddle, 
spoke to his horse and it went slipping and 
sliding down the icy trail. Old Dan stood 
gazing after him until he could no longer 
see him in the dim light that filtered 
through the screen of white haze; waited 
until he could no longer hear the noise 
aie by the horse’s feet on the rough icy 
path. 

“Wouldn’t that get you?” he chuckled. 
“T shouldn’t have let him go on. But I 
guess I can quit worryin’ about Connie— 
he’s a grizzly!” 

He turned his attention to his horse and 
fell to massaging the strained tendons of 
the injured leg. The spirit of the animal 
was gone; it drooped, standing with its 
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weight thrown upon three legs, and the old 
man began to doubt if he would be able to 
get the beast up the few yards to the top of 
the divide and down on the other side. 
When he finally succeeded in making it 
move forward its pace was so slow as it 
inched along that more than two hours had 
elapsed since the departure of his compan- 
ion before he reached the level ground on 
the other side of the divide. Near the trail 
at that point stood an old unused bucka- 
roo’s cabin. He led the animal into this 
and left it there. Then he set out across the 
flats to walk to Argent. 

“Tt’s a killin’! he muttered as he 
plodded wearily on. ‘‘No matter which 
way I turn I get it in the neck! I’ve got to 
send word to Vance or to the company 
office if I can’t reach Vance—got to send it 
by telegraph. I ought to have done that at 
camp instead of chasin’ off on this trip. 
Darn Connie Sugg! Maybe somebody at 
camp—Striver or Judkins—has already 
wired out. I hope so.” 

His bruised knee pained him more and 
more as he proceeded, and his pace became 
slower and slower. It was daylight when 
he limped into the little mining camp and 
made his way down the crooked street to 
the cabin where he lived. There he found 
a note lying on his table, written by Striver, 
his day foreman at the mill. He picked it 
up and read it: 


“Everything is all right up at the mill and 
mine. I tried to telephone to the sheriff at 
Ore Valley last night, and then I tried to 
telegraph to tell him what had happened, 
but I guess they cut the wires.” 


He left the cabin hurriedly and limped 
down the street to the building where Bryin 
kept his truck. He found the truckman 
working with his machine. 

“You won’t have to take that bullion 
out this mornin’, Bryin—it’s gone al- 
ready,” he said, grinning at the young 
man. “But you'll have to take me—I want 
to get down to Ore Valley just as quick as I 
can.” 

“T’m all ready to start,” returned Bryin. 

“Then we'll go. I want to send a tele- 
gram or two and talk with the sheriff, then 
we'll come back and try to locate Connie 
Sugg—if we don’t see anything of him as 
we go out. But I think we’ll meet him 
comin’ in.” 

A warm wind had come booming up 
through the valley in the latter part of the 
night and the light fluffy snow that had 
fallen in the evening was melting rapidly. 
For some distance they could follow the 
tracks of the outgoing car that had carried 
the bullion, but in a little while the wheel 
marks were no longer distinguishable. 
Farther down the valley two or three other 
cars had come out from other roads that 
led back to mines in the hills and mingled 
their wheel tracks with those of the bullion 
car. At Rabbit Gully they found the tracks 
made by Connie Sugg’s horse coming from 
the trail down the divide, but they were 
unable to follow them in the slush and mud 
of the road. 

“T guess they’ve made their get-away,” 
was old Dan’s comment. ‘‘We’ll find Con- 
nie down at Ore Valley shootin’ craps.” 

But the little man was not at the station 
village, nor had anyone there seen him. 
The worried and distracted superintendent 
sent his telegrams, called on the sheriff and 
talked with that official for half an hour, 
and then ordered his driver to start back 
to Argent. 

“Tf the message reaches him to-day 
Vance’ll be here on the evenin’ train. He’ll 
be here to-morrow without fail—somebody 
at the company office will get hold of him. 
I’ve done a]l I can do. I doubt if the sheriff 
will be able to do anything—they made 
their get-away.’’ Sitting by his driver the 
old man communed with himself as the 
truck jolted out of Ore Valley. 

They went very slowly on their return 
trip, searching all along the road for signs 
of Connie Sugg and the robbers, stopping 
at every trail branching off the highway to 
follow it for a little distance, but the melt- 
ing snow and running water had obliterated 
all traces of the men they sought. 

“Well, there isn’t a thing to do, Bryin, 
but to go back to Argent and wait,” old 
Dan finally told his driver. “They beat 
Connie out, that’s all; and there’s no tellin’ 
where they are or where he is by this time. 
It’s up to the sheriff.” 

The remainder of the trip was made in 
complete silence. 

In his office the old superintendent be- 
gan overhauling the contents of his desk. 
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It had not been cleared out or st; 
up for twenty years. 

“Might as well get ready to g 
himself. 

He worked at the desk all 
reading and burning old letters ; 
and throwing out old dusty sam) 

“A fine quit-off I’m makin’ 
whispered again and again as } 
“A fine quit-off! Fired! Ds 
fired! I wonder what Pete Rand 
when I tell him! Fired! Cripe 

Late in the afternoon he Tos 
chair at his desk and walked to 
where he stood gazing across 
country to the snowy ranges of 
boldts. The winter’s sun shinin; 
of a cloudless sky was bathing tl 
peaks in a dazzling flood of ligh 
shimmered and shone and spar 
distance, awe inspiring in their ir 
impressive in their cheerlessne: 
ling in their sheer beauty. 

“God’s country !’’ he whispere 
how I hate to have to quit it! 
to quit it in this way! Cripes, 

His eyes dropped down from 


pentine road that ran across 
empty plain and followed it up: 
it approached the foot of the 
sides of which stood Argent ¢ai 

Down there, a small black 
distance, he saw a machine m 


could tell it was a small truck. 
able to distinguish two figures | 
er’s seat. Who were they? Hei 
himself the question—he did r) 
He went back to his desk ar| 
lighted his pipe and for a long vil 
slowly and thoughtfully, rubb 
now and then, musing, ponderg 
“Darn that old hen!” |} 
shouted. ‘‘That’s what’s quee( 
hen! Gadsen’s trick—that’s 12 
Vance would never have dare|t 
with this new strike coming olf 
The company wouldn’t have 00 
For it’s going to be a strike thi 
people open their eyes! Nowe! 
on this bullion thing—he’s g/m 
Losin’ the bullion ——” | 
The door opened and the | 
youth who worked at odd jobs 
ing room stepped in. 
“Sampson phoned me to tel/0 
out to work to-morrow, Mr. ‘nll 
stummick is better,” said the pul 
“Eh? Sampson? Stumm? 
right, Digby.” | 
The young man went out. — 
“Oh, Vance’ll can me, I kiw 
enough! I could write my re: 
and get ahead of him in tha 
pose. But it’d be just the in 
everybody’d be wise. Psha! 
and take my medicine when i's 
The door opened again. Hill 
up to see who had entered. | 
“How about gettin’ a coup)! 
buy a few groceries with, Mry nl 
Old Dan whirled about. ul 
grinning broadly, stood leani! 0! 
“Eh? Groceries? Well—d 
Sam Hill did you come from’ _ 
“From Ore Valley. How al 


“Horseback?” 
““No—machine.” 
“Whose?” 
“Mine.” d 
“Eh? Where'd you get a 2 
“Shot a guy for it.” 
“Craps?” 
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“Come in here and tak 
ordered old Dan. 


“Well, after you left mele 
on down to Rabbit Gully. 
there I seen I’d beat ’em to if 
I’d do—they hadn’t gone} 
yanked up a couple of plar 
culvert there so they couldn’ ki 
horse to a tamarack and set!0! 
for ’em to come. They didr © 

“After I’d waited an hol a 
cluded they wasn’t comin’ ny 
rode back to look ’em up. me 
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MeQuay- Norris Electric Furnace 
Pouring McQuay-Norris Metal 
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Upon the piston rings rests the responsibility for 
keeping excess oil out of an engine’s cylinders, as 
well as preventing the escape of gas and loss of 
power. 


Many modern automobile motors develop an oil 
flow in the cylinders far in excess of the amount 
their piston rings were intended to control. This 
is the cause of fouled spark plugs, heavy carbon 
deposit and smoky exhaust—to say nothing of 
the excessive oil consumption. 


It is for just that sort of motor that the McQuay- 
Norris Superey@ Ring was designed. It is made 
with a special oil reservoir or groove which col- 
lects all of the excess oil from the cylinder wall 
on each down-stroke of the piston, leaving just 
the film necessary for proper lubrication. 


The position and shape of this oil reservoir is 
the exclusive McQuay-Norris Supereyé design. 
It can be obtained in no other ring. It is not a 
mere groove on the face of the ring. Its position, 
as shown in the cross-section illustration, is re- 
sponsible for the success that Supereyé Rings 
have had in controlling the flow of oil. 
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Regardless of what rings you depend on for 
compression, one §uperey0 Ring should be in- 
stalled in the top groove of each piston. The 
Supereyé Ring will maintain compression as well 
as any well-made one-piece ring can do—but 
every motor should always be supported in the 
lower grooves by McQuay-Norris_ \eaxfRoor 
Piston Rings to insure full compression and 
power. 


They have proved by 9 years of successful serv- 
ice that their exclusive two-piece construction 
increases motor power, saves fuel and decreases 
carbon. 


With Supercyé Rings in the top grooves and 
\eaxfRoor Rings in the bottom grooves of your 
pistons, you have an ideal combination that in- 
sures full motor efficiency. 


These rings are readily available in every part 
of the country for every make and model of 
motor. They are made in every size and over- 
size. Your repair man either has your size or 
can get them promptly from his jobber’s com- 
plete stock. 


Write for our Piston Ring Booklet. Clearly written—with diagrams—fully explaining piston rings and the 
oil and power questions. Also describes McQuay-Norris Metal—melted in their Electric Furnace—the only 


piston ring metal of its kind. Address Dept. B. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 
Seattle St. Paul 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston Pittsburgh 
Atlanta 


San Francisco Kansas City 
Memphis Omaha Dallas 


Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 120 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 
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Auto Robes, Steamer Rugs 
and Outing Blankets 


EW creations from our designers which surpass any yet 
shown. Attractive, soft, fleecy, warm, full weight. They 
compare favorably with the finest of imported robes and rugs. 


Made from the thick, long-fibre, north country wool which 
has made all other Patrick Products famous. 


Look for the Patrick label. It identifies Patrick 

Wool Products. If your dealer does not carry them, 

let us direct you to one who does. 
Send for the Patrick Style Book. It shows Greatcoats, 
Mackinaws, Outing Garments, Caps, Hosiery, Sweaters, 
Rugs, Auto Robes and Blankets, in the Patrick-Duluth 
colors, true to life. Also get our book by Elbert Hubbard, 
‘Bigger than Weather’’—both sent free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


No. 12 Avenue A, Duluth, Minnesota 


4 Pure Northern Wool fie Sheep ‘hat ey in Hae 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
than halfway back to Argent and didn’t see 
any signs of ’em. It hadn’t snowed much 
down there, and what had come down was 
meltin’ and I couldn’t look for tracks. Then 
I got scared, thinkin’ maybe they’d pulled 
off the road in the sagebrush and I’d missed 
’em, so I beat it back to Rabbit Gully. 
Nothin’ out of the way there except the 
planks, so I set down to figure the thing out. 

“T doped it, Mr. Tinling, that they must 
have turned off on to the old trail that 
leads over to Buffalo through Gallway’s 
Pass. Of course they couldn’t expect to 
get over the pass with that load, so I 
guessed they’d planned to cache the jack 
somewhere. I went back to the old trail, 
got down on my hands and knees, burned a 
few matches and found signs of fresh 
tracks. The entrance to that old trail is all 
growed up with rabbit bush and I liked 
never to have found the place. 

“T had lost a lot of time, and I couldn’t 
go very fast along the trail, as it was pretty 
dark then. It was gettin’ on toward 
mornin’ when I happened to run into a 
sheep herder. He had got up before day- 
light to cook himself a snack before startin’ 
to work, so I just naturally stopped and 
had breakfast with him. 

“He was a pretty fly sheep herder, I’m 
here to let you know. He wanted to shoot 
me two bits. I took him up, and say, 
Mr. Tinling, it was a dirty shame the way 
that lousy sheep herder trimmed me. 
Jeeminy jack rabbits, he simply couldn’t 
lose! He took all my cash, took my 

‘un —— 

“You had two guns, didn’t you?” inter- 
rupted old Dan. 

“Took one of my guns, took my saddle, 
took my bridle, took my horse, derned if he 
didn’t! That ‘humpty-dum of mine was 
certainly a Joner for me with that bird. He 
told me he believed he’d heard a machine 
goin’ that way some time in the night. So 
I drilled on up the old trail ——” 

“Walked?” ‘ 

“Walked—didn’t have any horse, you 
know. Walked about a mile or so, and 
there they was, one of ’em, anyway—red- 
head. Gadsen wasn’t in sight. He’d gone 
on to order breakfast at Quillian’s deserted 
ranch, I suppose. They’d busted a tire and 
redhead had just finished mendin’ it and 
gettin’ it back on when I walked up. He 
saw me comin’ and took a shot at me, so I 
just naturally took a shot at him. 

“T winged him all right, for he yelled 
like bloody murder. Must have scraped 
him in the arm, for he beat it out of there 
like a coyote with good legs. I cranked up 
the sneeze cart, got in, turned round and 
drove back. 

“IT stopped at thesheep herder’s a minute, 
and I’ll be derned, Mr. Tinling, if he didn’t 
take the other gun off me at the first roll.” 

“Did you shoot the bullion?” snapped 
old Dan. 

“Why, no—I never thought of that. I 
just drove it down to Ore Valley and turned 
it over to the express agent there and told 
him to handle it the same as he always 
does. Then I come on back.” 

“Tsee. Didn’t you bring somebody back 
with you?” 

“Yes, some old bum I picked up down 
there—that is, I thought at first he was a 
bum, but I guess he wasn’t. I told him I’d 
truck him into Argent for a dollar. He 
jewed me down to two bits—every cent he 
had in the world, he claimed. So I accepted 
the two bits and told him to climb in. 

“‘ After we’d gone a mile or two I told him 
if he’d dig another two bits I’d shoot him 
for it. He found it all right, and I took it 
off of him—snap!—just like that. He 
found another and I took that too—and 
another. Then he got mad and he didn’t 
have no trouble findin’ all kinds of loose 
change. Luck broke my way and I cer- 
tainly took the kale away from him as fast 
as he’d drag it out, which was speedy, I 
want to tell you. Then the wind changed, 
and before I could get my sails readjusted 
he had me trimmed to the hide. 

“Honest, Mr. Tinling, I believe that old 
rat did the trick with a pair of horses, but I 
didn’t see anything that looked suspicious 
either. By that time he was craps crazy, 
and when he found out he had every soli- 
tary thing of mine except the truck he 
threw six centuries down and offered to 
shoot me for the sneeze cart. He took it.’ 

“T thought you said it was yours.” 

“Tt is. After we’d started on I got to 
tellin’ him how I got hold of it, and all 
about the bullion and about you, and all at 
once he said he’d just been foolin’ with me; 
that he wasn’t shootin’ for nothin’ but fun, 
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and he give the car back to me. } 
the two bits back too. Could I sh 
there where Bryin keeps the p 
truck?” 

“Sure—lots of room there.” 

“And how about a couple of ») 
buy a few groceries with?” 

Old Dan drew a bill from his p 
tossed it upon the table. 

“Thank you,” said the little \g 
left the office. 

Old Dan watched him through } 

“The darned little sawed-off q 
chuckled. ‘‘He’s saved the bullic | 
saved bullion won’t save me! I 
I hadn’t better write that letter, re| 
would if Sampson was here, bu] 
tackle that typewriter again. D; 
son and his stummick!”’ j 

He locked his desk, passed c; 
office and into the mill, made a ih 
spection there, and then went on 
hill to the camp. 

A most disreputable-looking | 
figure sat hunched up in a che! 
stove in the corner of Dan Taal 
the next morning. For two howl 
the old man had been waiting t} 
wanted to see Dan Tinling, hej 
Sampson, the bookkeeper. He 
black oozy corncob pipe steadil| ; 
dustriously chewed tobacco at 4 
time. He had inhumanely drow 
score of gray dusty spiders that « 
up winter quarters in the wainsit 
hind the. stove, and the fumes 
reeking pipe had driven away a yy 
of left-over flies that had hasten|: 
come him to their winter’s call 
came into the ae attracted 
ey 2 odor about him. | 

The smell of the reeking ¢ 
caused Sampson to shudder, 
splashy death knells of the spids 
ated him. Sampson’s stomach Ww): 
from being in a state of robusiad 

“T expect you'll find Mr. | 
if you were to wait for him in th 
had suggested in self-defense. lf 

“Expect so?” returned the 0 
the stove. Splash! 

“He may not come to the ofe 
noon.’ 

“T got lots of time.” Splash! 

“He'll probably go from the il 
to the camp for his lunch—he jg 
come in here at all this afternoc\’ 

“T could seé him to-morrc . 
night.”’ Splash! 

Sampson returned to his work, ii 
He wanted to throw the old tramio 
he would have thrown him out, aly 
loath to cause a scene—these 1ps 
were a queer lot. This old vagabit 
turn out a veritable fire eate| 
opened a window, placed his chi! 
and attacked the mass of work:h 
piled up on him. | 

Another hour passed. Then Ecil 
came hurrying into the office. _ 

““Where’s Tinling, Sampson?’h 
sharply. } 

“In the mine, I think. He td 
would be there quite a while thi 
examining the new lodes i 
covering.’ 

“Take a letter to him, Samiiil 
mind your notebook—sit down { 
chine. It’ll be only a line or tw” 

Sampson inserted papers al 
sheet and wrote as Vance dictati: 


“Mr. DAN TINLING, Superintere 
“ Argent Group Mines. | 

“Dear Sir: You are hereby lit 
your position of superintendent! 
STEEP Mines. q 
“Yours truly.” | 


“Tet me have both copies, i 
said Vance. He took the sheets,/ 
a desk, picked up a pen and il 
write his name. 

“Let me see that letter!” 

The vice president and gener 
started and wheeled about. Th 0 
who had been hunched over in tl ¢ 
the stove had risen and advand 
him. , 

“Let me see that letter there’ | 
man repeated, pointing with the & 
black cob pipe at the letter lys 
desk. 

Vance glared for a moment, thi 

“What’s the matter now, ! 5: 
Who might you be, eh?” 

“Me? Hee, hee, hee!” cackll | 
man. “Me? Why, that’s funny 
remember me! I set ina game of U 
with you once some years ag ° 

(Concluded on Page L 4 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
City. And you don’t know me! 
-e Randall. Ever hear of Pete Ran- 
fore? Hee, hee, hee!’’ 
manner of the vice president and 
manager changed suddenly. 
! Mr. Randall? Indeed! Why, this 
sasant surprise! I’m very glad to 
had 
yre a liar! Let me see that letter 
t wrote to Dan!”’ 
| don’t understand, Mr. Randall. I 
ee what you have 2 
nm I’ll explain. I reckon I’m boss of 
‘fit from now on—me and Dan to- 
I bought a controllin’ interest in 
kk two or three days ago. And I got 
cheap, too, I want to tell you! I 
it up because old Argent’s comin’ 
she’s comin’ back like a cyclone. 
ys so, and Dan knows things about 
Dan does! Let me see that letter!’ 
n Vance did not doubt the old man’s 
mt. Pete Randall, he well knew, 
uy up half a dozen properties like 
Group if he wished to—Pete Ran- 
1 millions. A rumor had come to 
a day or two before that some of 
Argent Group stockholders, dissat- 
ith the showing the mine had been 
were selling out. If Pete Randall 
had taken over control of Argent 
hat settled it—the thing was done. 
yped back from the desk. The old 
ved forward, took the copies of the 
sore them into bits and flung the 
o the floor. 
» Dan Tinling? Not much—not 
have anything to say about it!”’ 
ras the loss of the bullion df 
_ didn’t lose any bullion!”’ 
1, I felt that—that a 
, hee, hee!” 
2 turned and strode out of the office. 
indall returned to his chair by the 
there he immediately redrowned in 
ar flood a spider that showed signs 
citation. 
30n was writing a letter on his 
cer. He was feeling very faint— 
n the office was becoming unbear- 
» would have to go. 
you going to wait here until Mr. 
returns, Mr. Randall?”’ he asked. 
son I am—that’s what I’m up here 
ee Dan.’”’ Splash! 
you tell him, please, that the letter 
mint regarding the shipment of 
3 on his desk awaiting his signature? 
‘ach is distressing me this morn- 
nall have to go to my room.” 
(a you want him to sign that let- 
plash! 
sir, if you please.” 
ltell him—if I don’t forget it.’’ 


ato-lDate 


Baby Bunting 
ye, Baby Bunting, 
addy’s gone a-hunting 
» find a little hunk o’ tin 
) take the family for a spin. 


[: Old Woman and the Shoe 
ys an old woman who lived in a 


ip many children she didn’t know 
0. 
ppigl she fed them good butter and 


in all to the movies and then put 
1, bed. 


The Young Woman 
ig a young woman who danced in 
0 


0; twenty dollars or thirty for two. 
to be thrifty and buy things ahead; 
‘vould cost fifty, the shoe dealer said 


Wondrous Wise 


‘re was a man of our town, 
ind he was wondrous wise 
ause he had a ouija board 
hat would not tell him lies; 
il if the spirits should be out, 
s they are now and then, 
waited patiently about 

ill they were in again. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 

ickory, dickory, dock, 
price ran up the frock; 

But in the back 

The frock ran down, 

ickory, dickory, dock. 
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Sampson seized his coat and hat and 
shuddered out of the office. 

Half an hour later Dan Tinling limped in. 
LOn ante 

Old Dan stared. 

“What? You, Pete? Why, you lousy 
old pirate, you!” 

“You cut that loose talk out, Dan, when 
you’re speakin’ to me or I’ll tie a can to 
you! I’m boss here now, understand that !’’ 

“Since when?” 

“Since you handed me the tip.” 

“TY didn’t hand you any tip—I just 
wrote you a friendly letter.” 

“Eh? Didn’t you tell me to grab off all 
the stock I could get hold of?” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“That’s what I read in your letter! 
Dan, that was one hell of a lookin’ letter! 
Did you write it?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“T thought so. Well, how’s she lookin’?” 

““How’s she lookin’? Glance at that, 
Pete!” 

The superintendent held out two pieces 
of ore he was carrying in his hand. Pete 
Randall took the samples and carried them 
to a window. 

“‘Sulphides!”’ he cried. ‘‘Zingo! You’ve 
got it, Dan! You’ve got it! It’s the same 
old stuff! It’s the same old rock we used to 
get, eh, Dan?” ; 

“It’s goin’ to be a bigger strike than the 
first one was—you watch!” 

“Dan, I always knowed—but, say, that 
pill-faced clerk of yours said something 
about a letter he wanted you to sign— 
something about a bullion shipment. Said 
his stummick was out of whack and he’d 
have to go home. Get that business fixed 
up, whatever it is, and then we’ll talk.” 

“Darn Sampson’s stummick!” growled 
old Dan, sitting down at his desk. An un- 
signed typewritten letter lay before him. 
He read it through carefully. 

“‘Cripes! Why, he hasn’t got that spelled 
right!”” he muttered,’ stopping to study 
over a word in the letter. ‘‘Sampson must 
be pretty all-fired sick when he forgets 
how to spell right. Glad I didn’t have to 
send that letter I wrote to the mint. I’ll 
just fix this up. Sampson ought to have a 
vacation, I expect.. Clever chap, Sampson 
is—couldn’t get along without him.” 

He took a pen and drew two heavy lines 
through the word “bullion.’”” Then he 
reached for a small tin can that stood on 
his desk and from its red label he spelled 
out the word “‘bouillon,” printing the 
letters above the word he had crossed out. 
Then he smeared his name at the bottom of 
the communication, pushed the sheet away, 
and wheeled about in his chair. 

“Well, Pete.” 

“Well, Dan.” 


lother Goose 


Hush-a-:By, Baby 


Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree top, 
When we can’t buy the profits will stop; 
When the world’s broke the prices will fall, 
And down will come business and prices 
and all. 
Jack Sprat 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
Because the chops were skin and bone 
With nothing in between. 
The Lady Bug 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey; 
A lady bug spied her 
And sat down beside her, 
For that is a lady bug’s way. 


Poor Robin 
The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing ? 
He'll fly far away 
And in some café 
Be served on some toast as a reedbird, 
Poor thing! 


The Heathen Chinee 


If all the world were apple pie, 
And all the trees were pink, 
And all the seas were Japanese, 

I'd hate to be a Chink. 


To Market 


To market, to market, potatoes a peck; 
Home again, home again, busted, by heck! 


—James W. Foley. 


“Door Hardware That Harmonizes” 


Slow much do you know? 
about your own door ? 


You'll always find 
a good hardware 
store near by 


OES the Lock really safe- 


= guard and work smoothly? 


Does the Knob welcome? The 
Escutcheon adorn? Is the Night 
Latch sure? Does the Door 
check never falter? Are the 
Hinges effortless? Does the 
Bolt securely bolt? Does the 
Hardware, in color and design, 
suit the Door? Is it CORBIN 
equipped? 


Hardware needs may come from 
cottage or palace, from shack or 
skyscraper ;—the CORBIN line 
is broad enough to satisfy them 
all—the growth of sixty-eight 
years. 


The CORBIN mark (look for it) 
means suitability, safety, quality 
and moderate price. 


P & F CORBIN 


American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW YORK 


New Britain, Conn. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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To thine own self 

be true, and it must 

follow as the night 

the day, Thou canst 

not then be false to 
any man 


UR procedure here at the Peerless factory has 
been inspired for more than eighteen years 
by the ambition to build a car that would 

meet every demand of speed, every requirement of hill 
and level, of open road and crowded city street, every 


need of comfort, convenience and appearance. 


Our designers, our engineers and our workmen have 
been constant and loyal companions in the search for 


this ideal. 


All of us together have felt that the results of our 
efforts must first satisfy ourselves, that a car which should 
bear the Peerless name must have passed repeatedly 


the most difficult tests. 


When the first Peerless Two-power-range Hight was 
produced five years ago, we believed success had crowned 
our efforts. While perfection in human affairs may be 
impossible, this car gave us a feeling of confidence. 
We experimented with it, tested it. Time and again it 
surprised us by its power-flexibility, its stanchness, its 


economy, its endurance. 


We find now that, after five years of use by thousands 
of owners who have no reason to be prejudiced in its 
favor except as use has demonstrated its qualities, this 
car is not less but even greater than we had at first 


supposed. 


Someone has said that cold matter cannot transmit 
the things of the spirit, but we cannot help believing 
that the Peerless Two-power-range Eight is a living 
expression of a fine pride of workmanship, of a sense 
of devotion to personal and business ideals and of a 


deep respect for strong, enduring efliciency. 


‘THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Touring Car or Roadst 
San 


Sedan-Limousine $ 


Coupé $3700 


F. O. B. CLEVE 


Subject to change withouidti 


April 1 


sely what Nicholas II was not. 
4 as a steersman,” wrote a very 
bservant English journalist some 
a letter to a London weekly pa- 
‘ted in Russian affairs, “the ship 
nply rolled about helpless in the 
‘the sea—he himself being wal- 
_ side to side of the vessel by the 
jich he had strength enough to 
it not to control.” 

z of the unpreparedness of the 
sople for a “full blown”’ consti- 
same writer says: “It is a great 
suppose, as is generally done in 
ad other countries, that the woes 
vere due to the fact of her living 
autocratic form of government. 
,d’s truth is that this was, and is, 
{ government best suited to her 
development and her present 


for granted that the enlightened 
citer here meant an autocratic 
vernment limited by a constitu- 
-as the one the Russian people 
ed by the manifesto of October 
5, which, as I have been endeav- 
_ow, responded to every real and 
need of the country in its actual 
litical development and which 
vas determined to live up to by 
‘introducing such re- 
‘iberal and progressive 
ie country needed and 
ed to assimilate. 
\’s task, as he under- 
‘as that of a statesman 
fot. In his earnest and 
ied endeavor toaccom- 
jad to contend on one 
stinfluential reaction- 
its—at court as well 
‘untry—whose loyalty 
| ism could not be ques- 
ja moment but whose 
‘ itiecal insight and ex- 
mdered them incapa- 
‘reciating the wisdom 
ise Stolypin was deter- 
(pursue; and on the 
1. against what was a 
‘ful, but a dangerous 
’ fanatical visionaries 
1;are the pistol and the 
| whose unpardonable 
1 crime consisted in 
t'taining the delusion 
/ere called upon to im- 
iy cost the fantastic 
: heir socialistic repub- 
catry the bulk of whose 
‘'—its largely illiterate 
“ally inarticulate peas- 
‘erged from a condi- 
itfdom barely half a 
2), and whose educated 
vy. are largely strangers 
lshakable belief in and 
€or the majesty of the 
| ply ingrained in the 
jof the Anglo-Saxon, 
\.ich a republican gov- 
, government of laws 
men, is unthinkable. 
minal folly could be equaled only 
eldlike faith of those estimable, 
ided doctrinaires who believed 
» t was needed was the overthrow 
Lcracy in order to secure to the 
4 once—of course under their 
2 the supreme benefit of an or- 
1 cratic and civilized government 
€. lines. Alas, we have seen them 
, ad the history of the last three 
tere to demonstrate the results of 
¢-lived activity during the few 
tt the revolution left the reins of 
| \elr Incompetent hands! 
tas the Socialist-Revolutionary 
> entrated its activity on terror- 
tit could be dealt with, and, in- 
lealt with successfully by means 
1 7eand repressive measures within 
€ of the police and the courts— 
V tial in localities which had been 
ver an exceptional régime akin to 
tate of siege. But the revolu- 
\itation carried on among the 
with ever more telling effect, 
'\t more dangerous character. It 
‘(grarian troubles—‘‘Jacqueries”’; 
srisings; murders; burnings of 
sions, of which more than two 
vent up in flames—all over the 
-/50 long as the bulk of the army 
1ed loyal the disorders could be, 
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FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMAT’S LIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


and as a matter of fact were in the end, 
successfully suppressed. 

As Stolypin’s energetic suppression of the 
revolutionary movement and his way of 
dealing with the general political situation 
have caused him to be made the target of 
embittered attacks both at home and 
abroad I consider it to be due his memory 
to quote here the independent judgment of 
a distinguished English writer, who can 
hardly be suspected of undue partiality for 
Russia or for her leading statesmen of those 
days. This is what Mr. E. H. Wilcox, 
sometime correspondent of The Daily Tele- 
graph at Petrograd, has to say on this sub- 
ject on page 11 of his interesting volume, 
Russia’s Ruin: 


“We have seen since then what both the 
Jacqueries and the Soviet movement of 
1905-06 would have led to if they had been 
allowed freely to run their course; and 
doubtless many of Stolypin’s bitterest 
enemies in Russia havé to-day revised 
their estimates of his policy, if not of the 
methods by which it was carried out. Stoly- 
pin was certainly a man of character, cour- 
age and energy, but he was denounced by 
the great mass of his fellow countrymen as 
a ruthless reactionary, and in the end paid 
for his policy with his life. . . . The first 
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two Dumas were assemblies of excited and 
impracticable visionaries, without political 
experience, and imbued with the idea that 
all the complex wrongs of the old Russia 
could be put right in a moment by clothing 
pious intentions in statutory forms. Left 
to themselves, they would probably have 
reduced the empire to chaos in six months. 
The chief effect of their intemperate de- 
bates was to encourage disorder. Anarchy 
established its reign in many parts of the 
country, and if the bulk of the troops had 
not stood firm to the government Russia 
would have experienced in 1905-06 what 
was her unhappy destiny in 1917-18. There 
were only two alternatives: Hither to let 
disintegration take its course, in the vague 
hope that something positive would some- 
how be born of it, or to check it with a 
strong hand. Stolypin chose the latter 
alternative.” 


No Russian patriot could have had any- 
thing to add to this sober and deliberate 
judgment, and it will not fail, I think, to 
be indorsed by impartial history. 

But repressive measures alone, however 
energetically and even ruthlessly applied, 
could not by any means conjure the most 
serious danger arising from the latent chronic 
discontent of the peasantry, insidiously 
and skillfully worked upon and fomented 


by the revolutionary parties. With a 
statesman’s insight Stolypin, realizing the 
truth that popular discontent can be effec- 
tually combated only by removing its 
cause, had made up his mind that agrarian 
reforms of a far-reaching and sweeping na- 
ture had to be taken in hand without the 
least delay. 

The reason of the discontent of the peas- 
ant class, inasmuch as they were actual 
tillers of the soil, was a twofold one—their 
gradual impoverishment and their un- 
appeased land hunger. In determining the 
true cause of the undeniable impoverish- 
ment of the peasantry in most parts of the 
empire Stolypin was aided by his experi- 
ence as a large landowner who had for years 
personally superintended the administra- 
tion of his properties and necessarily been 
in constant contact with his peasant neigh- 
bors, whereby he had been enabled to gain 
a true insight into their real needs and just 
grievances, as well as into the way they 
could be supplied or removed. On the 
other hand, however, he found himself in 
conflict with the pet doctrines of Slavoph- 
ilism, in the fervent cult of which he had 
grown up, like most young men of his gen- 
eration, as Mr. Iswolsky avers. 

In one of the preceding chapters I had 
occasion to refer to certain features of the 


agrarian reform undertaken in connection 
with the liberation of the serfs in 1861, as 
having prepared the ground for a success- 
ful revolutionary agitation among the peas- 
antry. It will be necessary here to enter 
upon some further explanation in support 
of this assertion of mine. 

The abolition of serfdom in Russia was 
achieved upon a plan differing in one essen- 
tial respect from the way the same reform 
had been introduced in western Europe, 
and also in the so-called Baltic Provinces 
under Russian sway, where the serfs had 
been liberated in the beginning of the last 
century. 

Contrary to what had been the case in all 
these countries, in Russia the liberated serfs 
were endowed with lands expropriated from 
the estates of their former masters, the lat- 
ter receiving more or less adequate com- 
pensation in the shape of interest-bearing 
redemption bonds issued by the govern- 
ment, subject to gradual amortization by 
means of a special redemption tax imposed 
on the peasantry. From the political point 
of view the wisdom of this measure may 
well be questioned, because it established 
in principle the right of the serfs to the 
ownership of some part of the land they 
had been tilling in the service of their 
former masters—a dangerous principle to 
admit, inasmuch as it sanctioned the idea 
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of a right without at the same time estab- 
lishing its limitation, thereby leaving the 
door open to future indefinite and limitless 
claims of the peasantry to more land or 
even to all the land of the estate owners, 
a circumstance of which the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries did not fail to avail them- 
selves with great success for purposes of 
revolutionary agitation. 

From an economic point of view this 
measure might have met with a certain 
degree of success in securing to the peasants 
economic independence from their former 
masters and in substantially improving 
their material well-being, a result that was 
actually obtained by a similar measure in- 
troduced some years later in the Kingdom 
of Poland after the suppression of the in- 
surrection of 1863—not, however, without 
a political aim, that of encouraging the 
loyalty to the Russian Government of the 
Polish peasantry at the expense of the land- 
owning gentry, whose loyalty was regarded 
as doubtful. 

But as regards Russia proper, the eco- 
nomic aims which the government must 
undoubtedly have had in view in introduc- 
ing their agrarian reform were defeated by 
the very principle on the basis of which its 
realization was worked out; and here the 
always considerable influence of Slavophi- 
lism, which at the time seems to 
have had particular hold on peo- 
ple’s minds, made itself felt with 
disastrous effect. 

One of the principal tenets of 
the Slavophile doctrine, as I have 
already had occasion to mention 
in a preceding chapter, consisted 
in looking upon the rural com- 
mune, the mir, as a profoundly 
original creation, and upon com- 
munal property as the essential 
basis of the social and economic 
organization of the country. It 
was evidently under the influence 
mainly of this doctrine that the 
government determined to base 
the agrarian reform not on the 
principle of individual ownership 
of land but on that of communal 
ownership by the mir. 

Thus it was that a system of 
land tenure peculiar to the re- 
mote ages of the dawn of civili- 
zation came to be legalized and 
praised as an outflow of the 
particular genius of the Russian 
people and a saving revelation 
to the rotten Occident, steeped 
in materialism and bourgeois 
narrow-mindedness. 

The proximate effect of the 
agrarian reform in the shape in 
which it had been introduced by 
the government was to place the 
peasants, who had barely been 
liberated from serfdom, in a con- 
dition of bondage to the village 
commune, or mir, in some re- 
spects more onerous and more 
galling than had been their pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Its 
disastrous economic effects, how- 
ever, though not immediately noticeable, 
were bound to make themselves felt in the 
course of time with constantly growing in- 
tensity. They were due mainly to two 
causes inherent in the system of communal 
land holding established by the agrarian 
reform: 

First, the collective responsibility of the 
commune for all taxes. The effect of this 
system, evidently devised for fiscal reasons 
to simplify and insure a more regular collec- 
tion of taxes due from the peasantry, was 
to discourage all efforts to increase the 
productivity of individual parcels of land 
allotted by the commune, since the pecuni- 
ary results of such efforts would merely go 
to make up the deficiency caused by the 
lesser productivity of parcels in the hands 
of less efficient members of the commune. 

Second, the periodical new subdivision 
of the land and redistribution of individual 
shares of members of the commune, necessi- 
tated by the fact that the holdings allotted 
to the communes at the time of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs were a fixed quantity, 
whereas the natural growth of the popula- 
tion was continuous. This meant that at 
every successive subdivision of the soil the 
individual holder was allotted a smaller 
quantity. Besides, the necessity of equal- 
izing the individual shares of equal area 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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d to the varying qualities of the 


}e subdivision of each share into 


;, for example, Mr. E 
2ussia’s Ruin, page six, relates 
e of the districts of the Yaro- 
yment the average individual 
/ in thirty-six different strips of 
in twelve per cent of the com- 
only three and a half feet in 


tions such as these, it was nec- 
| the members of the mir to do 
and harvesting simultaneously. 
moreover, cases where some of 
be thus jointly cultivated was 
alye miles or more from the 
ttages.” E 
ilar conditions cultivation of 
sn on the primitive three-field 
prevailing in Russia, was bound 
aore and more difficult, to the 
on of any possibility of the in- 
f intensive culture, from which 
crease of the productivity of 
ould be expected. It was plain, 
at the conditions created by 
fa of the system of communal 
yf land were mainly responsible 
‘ually progressing impoverish- 
peasantry. It was no less evi- 
is state of things could not be 
r the land hunger of the peas- 
ypeased by expropriation for 
; of the lands of the estate- 
y—much as such a proposi- 
ing exploited by the Socialist 
iry Party’s propaganda for the 
f\menting class hatred and revo- 
he peasantry—for the simple 
there was not a sufficient area 
Hs in existence, which,f{if equi- 
“uted among all the peasantry, 
/nereased their individual hold- 
yeally appreciable extent. 
‘ealized that the only way to 
vil would be to attack it at its 
1 that its real source was none 
11e system of communal owner- 
3 It required not only true 
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ip but also unflinching moral 
stack the institution of the mir, 
i the eyes of the adherents of 
isi aS a genuinely Slav institu- 
tlieved in by the bulk of liberal 
she only preservation from the 
{> rise and growth of an agricul- 
€ riat. 
\ywever, not hesitate to declare 
rely and firmly in favor of the 
idividual small holdings as op- 
it of communal ownership of 
1ide it the basis of the agrarian 
th he took in hand with his 
ngy as soon as the first Duma 
«solved, and enacted it in No- 
1)6, as a law, under Article 
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development of personal initiative and a 
higher standard of cultivation, proved a 
great and constantly growing success, de- 
nied only by blind partisanship or else by 
those to whom its success was unwelcome 
because, by creating a naturally conserva- 
tive class of small landholders, it threatened 
to neutralize their endeavors to revolution- 
ize the peasantry. 

Besides, provision was also made for the 
sale of lands belonging to the state and the 
appanages, as well as for the purchase by 
the so-called Peasants Bank of large 
estates thrown on the market in great 
number by owners apprehensive of agra- 
rian unrest and Jacqueries, and for their 
resale to peasants in small plots; and, last 
but not least, for the emigration of the 
landless rural population to Siberia and 
Turkestan. 

Now as regards the question of the so- 
called land hunger of the peasantry, a 
difference should be made between land 
hunger as it manifests itself as a desire to 
take possession of all the land of their 
former masters, part of which had been al- 
lotted to them at the time of the emancipa- 
tion, and the legitimate desire of acquiring 
new lands for the purpose of settling on 
them. 

Inasmuch as the former sort of land hun- 
ger is merely a form of covetousness of other 
people’s property it deserves no more sym- 
pathy than would any other claim of a sim- 
ilar nature, and the fact that it is an outflow 
of the traditional feeling and the peculiar 
mentality of an ignorant peasantry could 
certainly not be considered a sufficient 
ground for its satisfaction at the cost of the 
spoliation of another, though unpopular, 
class of property owners whose holdings 
happen to be larger. Nor could this kind of 
land hunger be appeased in a really 
equitable and at the same time materially 
effective way by distributing all the land 
in the possession of estate owners among 
all the peasantry, for the simple reason 
that there is not enough of it in existence 
for the purpose. But, of course, the tra- 
ditional feeling of the peasantry could 
easily be, and has been, most successfully 
exploited for purposes of revolutionary 
propaganda by appealing to their baser 
instincts of class hatred, envy and greed, 
as well as for enlisting the sympathy of 
ignorant or misinformed public opinion 
abroad. 

It would, moreover, have to be consid- 
ered that a wholesale expropriation and 
abandonment to the peasantry of the lands 
of estate owners, implying the liquidation of 
their exploitation with superior resources 
of capital and knowledge, would result in 
incalculable injury to the economic inter- 
ests of the country, inasmuch as the bulk of 
our enormous grain export, on which our 
favorable trade balance depended, hitherto 
came from the lands of estate owners on 
account of their greater productivity. 
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To talk of the necessity of the spoliation 
of the estate-owning class in order to ap- 
pease the land hunger of the peasant class 
when such land hunger takes the form of a 
legitimate desire of acquiring new land for 
the purpose of settling on it would be ob- 
viously preposterous in a country which 
possesses in its gigantic Siberian Empire a 
land reserve sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of tens of millions of future settlers. 

By his policy of encouraging and organiz- 
ing on a large scale emigration to Siberia, 
Stolypin had unquestionably helped power- 
fully to appease this kind of legitimate land 
hunger as well as to relieve the distress 
among the peasantry in European Russia, 
in whose favor, moreover, the payment of 
the oppressive redemption tax had been 
entirely remitted. He had at the same 
time created in what might be called the 
Russian Canada a class of small land- 
holders whose solid and ever-growing 
prosperity was reflected in the phenomenal 
growth of the all-Russian codperative 
movement, which had its origin in codpera- 
tive associations for the export of dairy 
produce found in Siberia. 

There is little doubt but that, had 
Stolypin lived and had not the war super- 
vened, his great agrarian reform, which 
implied a complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional policy of the government, would 
have been carried out to the end, its aim 
would have been attained, and the peas- 
antry, converted into a class of small 
farmers instead of being an easy prey to 
revolutionary propaganda, would have be- 
come, as conservative property owners, a 
solid and reliable support of the state. 

Stolypin did not confine his activity to 
pushing his scheme of agrarian reform. He 
at the same time set to work elaborating 
various important measures, such as com- 
pulsory insurance of workmen, regulation 
of child labor, and so on, tending to improve 
the condition of the laboring class, whose 
rapid growth had been fostered by Witte’s 
policy of developing industry in Russia. 
In short, when the second Duma met, in 
March, 1907, there was ample material 
provided for the exercise of its legislative 
activity. 

It turned out, however, that the second 
Duma, in spite of all attempts that had 
been made at manipulating the elections, 
was in its composition even more hostile 
to the government than had been the first. 
Notably the socialist parties, who had boy- 
cotted the first Duma on the assumption 
that parliamentary methods might preju- 
dice the cause of the revolution, had man- 
aged to win in the elections a large number 
of seats at the expense of the liberal center 
parties and were enabled to exercise con- 
siderable influence. They had, of course, 
not come to the Duma to legislate, but to 
prepare a revolution, their aim being a 
constituent assembly and eventually a 
socialistic republic. 
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Under these conditions codperation with 
the government was out of the question. A 
suitable pretext was soon found and the 
Duma was dissolved in the middle of June. 
At the same time a new electoral law was 
promulgated considerably restricting the 
franchise so as to insure for the coming elec- 
tions a preponderance of the property- 
owning classes. This necessary correction 
of the original error committed in intro- 
ducing a franchise bordering on universal 
suffrage, for which the nation was as little 
ripe as would have been the English people 
of the seventeenth century, was regarded 
as a coup detat by the doctrinaires of 
constitutionalism, and accordingly was de- 
nounced with extreme violence. It at- 
tained, however, its object in rendering 
possible a harmonious collaboration be- 
tween the Duma and the government and 
in enabling Stolypin to steer a middle 
course between the demands of the reac- 
tionaries for a merely conservative Duma 
and the clamor of the liberal doctrinaires 
for a parliament with complete control of 
the executive. 

His course, dictated certainly not by lust 
of power but by truly patriotic, wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship, represented a 
compromise between autocracy and parlia- 
mentary government. Impartial history 
will, I feel convinced, recognize that his 
policy was not only best suited to the 
actual condition of the country and to the 
state of political development of the people, 
but also best calculated to create a pre- 
paratory school, so to speak, for the politi- 
cal education of the Intelligentzia as the 
future natural leaders of the nation, and 
their initiation into the practice of con- 
stitutional government. 

But the carrying through of this policy 
required, besides enlightened statesman- 
ship, a firm, unshakable, domineering will 
and undaunted courage—qualities which 
none of Stolypin’s successors seem to have 
possessed. 

Though rendering full justice to the emi- 
nent quality and the noble and patriotic 
aims of Stolypin’s statesmanship, it has al- 
ways been impossible for me to agree with 
some of his views, which were manifestly 
tainted with the narrow-minded national- 
ism of the Slavophile school. I refer to his 
conception of what the true interests of 
Russia required in regard to the treatment 
of her outlying dominions and her subjects 
of non-Russian nationalities. 

In approaching this subject it will be nec- 
essary to revert to a theme briefly touched 
upon in discussing our policy in the Far 
East in one of the preceding chapters of 
these reminiscences—the question of the 
gradual expansion of the original nucleus 
of the Russian Empire in various direc- 
tions, its causes, its justification and the 
policies adopted in its pursuit. 

The expansion in the direction of the 
west was the work of the three greatest 
sovereigns Russia ever 
had: Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great and 
Alexander I. When Peter 
the Great had determined 
upon the thorough Euro- 
peanization of his country 
Russia was an inland 
country with an only out- 
let to the Arctic Ocean by 
the White Sea, and he 
made up his mind that 
what Russia primarily 
needed was a“‘ window ’”’— 
as he liked to express him- 
self—looking out on 
Europe. 

His determination to 
secure such a window in- 
volved him in a _long- 
drawn-out armed contest 
with Sweden under 
Charles XII, which re- 
sulted finally in the con- 
quest of Esthonia and 
Livonia and in the possi- 
bility of establishing the 
center of the government 
at the mouth of the Neva 
River,-where he founded 
the new capital of his em- 
pire and christened it, not 
in honor of himself but of 
the Apostle Peter, St. Pe- 
tersburg; a name since 
hallowed by so many glo- 
rious memories of the past 
greatness of our country, 
which the strange psycho- 
sis born of the World War 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Mason’s settlement at Piscataqua 
(Portsmouth, N. H.) was probably the 
site of the first sawmill in New 
England, erected about 1631. There 
had been the Pilgrim water mill set 
up beside “Billington Sea” in Plymouth 
to husk and pound corn for succotash, 
while the first real grist mill was Col. 
Stoughton’s on the Neponset River 
where was refined ‘the first bushel of 


grain ever ground by water in New 
England.” 
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The Natural Power House 
of New England 


P | NAHE innumerable lakes and rivers of New England 
constitute a vast natural power house that already has 
contributed much toward the progress of its manu- 

facturing enterprises and industrial expansion. These sources 

of power, representing most of the feasible developments, 
have not approached the peak of their capacities. In all, 
more than 5,700 sources have been harnessed, yielding a total 
of over 1,000,000 horsepower and turning 10,000 wheels. 


The Merrimac River, with its great developments at - 
Manchester, Lowell, Lawrence and other points is, per- 
haps, the most useful river of its size in America. The 
Connecticut, Housatonic, Deerfield, Penobscot, the Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Stroudwater and Saco —all these contribute 
their share to New England’s reservoir of local and economi- 
cal power. In fact, so valuable are these projects that, as an 
example, one New England power company was able to 
effect a saving last winter of over 400,000 tons of coal! 


These natural resources are only one of the reasons for the 

greater New England that is to come. While proud of her 

historical background, she still remains “new.” With her 

‘Atlantic ports, cheap local power and unusual proportion of 
skilled workmen, it is only natural that her industries 

should have become widely known for quality of product, 
| for economy of operation and for soundness and reliability 
| of management. 


Here in the heart of this industrial center is the Old Colony 
Trust Company, a broad and efficient banking institution 
offering every financial service to manufacturers contem- 


plating New England as a base. 


This year commemorates the 3ooth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims. To descendants of the first 
settlers scattered over the country, as 
well as to others, New England extends 
a warm invitation to become familiar 
with the old colonial landmarks. Come 
one and all to visit the old historic spots 
—Provincetown, Plymouth, Boston, 
Salem, Portsmouth and _ Providence. 
Spend your vacation at New England’s 
mountain and seashore resorts, and 
while here, use this company’s office 
as your banking headquarters. 


With executives interested in operation or expansion in this 
territory, we shall be glad to discuss in detail the services 
| and facilities we have to offer. | 


| We shall be glad to send you our illustrated brochure, “New 
_ England— Old and New.” Address Department A, 


‘OLD CoLony Trust COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 129) 

caused to be replaced by the more Slav and 
therefore presumably more patriotic sound- 
ing designation of ‘‘Petrograd’”’—by the 
way, an example which the humbler and 
probably less emotional municipalities of 
the neighboring towns of Kronstadt, Peter- 
hof and Oranienbaum, as well as some 
others in various parts of the country like- 
wise afflicted with German or Dutch sound- 
ing names, declined to follow. 

The next steps in the policy of expansion 
were taken by the Empress Catharine the 
Great. Her wars with Turkey secured for 
the empire the possession of New Russia— 
Novorossiya—down to the Black Sea, and 
of the Crimean Peninsula. Her participa- 
tion in what her son and successor, the Em- 
peror Paul, declared to have been a crime— 
the partition of Poland—enabled her to 
restore to Russia her western provinces, 
that is to say, the eastern provinces of Po- 
land from Livonia down to Moldavia, which 
had been conquered from Russia by the 
Poles, but whose population, with the excep- 
tion of the Polish land-owning gentry, was 
Russian, belonging to the so-called Little 
Russian and White Russian branches of 
the Russian nation, and in a small part 
Lithuanian. 

Lastly, the Emperor Alexander I, as the 
result of a war with Turkey, annexed Bes- 
sarabia with the connivance of Napoleon, 
a short-lived alliance with whom likewise 
enabled him by a rapid campaign against 
Sweden to conquer Finland. By the final 
act of the Congress of Vienna after the Na- 
poleonic Wars Poland was divided between 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. Prussia re- 
tained Posen and Gnesen, Austria remained 
in possession of Galicia; Lithuania and the 
formerly annexed eastern provinces contin- 
ued to be as ‘‘western provinces” incorpo- 
rated in the Russian Empire, and the 
remnant was constituted as the so-called 
Congress Kingdom united to Russia as a 
separate entity under the Emperor as King 
of Poland. 

The Emperor Alexander granted to Po- 
land a constitution which remained in force 
until the revolution of 1831. By virtue of 
this constitution Poland was to be gov- 
erned by a lieutenant of the Emperor, who 
must be a member of the imperial house or 
a Pole. The first holder of the office was 
General Zajonczek, a veteran who had 
served under Napoleon, and he remained 
in office until his death in 1826, when he 
was succeeded as lord lieutenant by the 
Emperor Nicholas I’s elder brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who had re- 
nounced his right to the Russian throne 
consequent upon his marriage to a Polish 
lady, the Princess Lowicz. Poland also re- 
tained her flag and her national army, 
based on that which had been raised by 
and had fought for Napoleon. 

After the revolution of 1831, and its 
reconquest by the Russian Army, the Con- 
gress Kingdom was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a Russian province, and a harsh 
régime of administration was inaugurated, 
which lasted until the accession to the 
throne of Alexander II, when Poland began 
to share in the new era of milder rule which 
began in Russia. 

The Emperor had himself crowned in 
Warsaw as King of Poland and addressed 
to his Polish subjects a flattering speech in 
French, as he could no more speak their 
language than his predecessor. He failed, 
however, to win their hearts, and his liberal 
policy, though perhaps it encouraged the 
Poles to revolt, produced a strong reaction 
against it in Russia, with the result that 
the suppression of the revolt was followed 
by a return to the sterner methods of gov- 
ernment in use under Nicholas I after the 
revolution of 1831. 

If now we turn to the history of the con- 
quest of Finland we find that after the war 
of 1808 with Sweden under Gustave IV, by 
the conclusion of peace in the following 
year, Finland and the Aland Islands were 
ceded to Russia. Finland, however, was 
not treated by Alexander I as a conquered 
province, but thanks to his wisdom and 
generosity she was allowed to retain her 
free constitution and fundamental laws 
and became united to Russia as a semi- 
independent grand duchy under the Em- 
peror as grand duke. The states were sum- 
moned to a diet at Borgo, and Alexander 
I, as grand duke, solemnly promised to 
preserve the religion, laws and liberties of 
the country. 

Finland under the emperors of Russia 
retained not only her own laws and admin- 
istration but also her own coinage and com- 
plete financial independence and _ tariff 
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autonomy, so that at a distance of some 
twenty miles from St. Petersburg a customs 
frontier divided the grand duchy and the 
empire. Under the shelter of the Russian 
crown Finland had become extremely pros- 
perous, and when the Emperor Alexander 
II in 1863 convoked again the Diet, which 
had not met for fifty-six years, he was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm by the 
population. His beautiful statue erected in 
the square in front of the cathedral and the 
Senate House in Helsingfors testifies to the 
regard in which his memory was held by 
his Finnish subjects. 

A further proof of their loyal sentiments 
I came near witnessing myself when, in one 
of the first months of the revolution, the 
Emperor’s statue was defended by the 
Finnish population against the attempts of 
revolutionary Russian sailors and soldiers 
to overturn and destroy it. Unfortunately 
Alexander III, who in the first years of his 
reign shared the great popularity of his 
father, fell under the influence of the reac- 
tionary party and the Slavophile and 
nationalist movement with its tendencies 
toward unification and Russification, which 
under Nicholas II in 1899 led to a virtual 
abrogation of the legislative powers of the 
Diet and to the introduction of an almost 
dictatorial régime under General Bobrikoff. 

Without attempting to follow in detail 
the seven-year struggle between the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy and the defenders of the 
constitution of Finland, I might mention 
here that politics in the grand duchy were 
complicated by the rivalry between the 
Swedish Party, representing mainly the 
property-owning classes of Swedish nation- 
ality, which had hitherto been dominant, 
though composing less than one-sixth part 
of the population, and the Finnish Nation- 
alist Party, which during the second half of 
the nineteenth century had been asserting 
its linguistic and political importance, 
wherein it was more or less favored by the 
Russian bureaucracy. 

The whole country, however, united in 
the most determined resistance to the at- 
tempted invasion of its constitutional 
rights, which culminated in a universal 
national strike coinciding with the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia in November, 
1905. The result was the capitulation of 
the government and the reéstablishment of 
the status quo before 1899. This restored 
order of things, however, was not destined 
to be a lasting one, as will be shown. 

In his policy in regard to Poland and Fin- 
land the Emperor Alexander I displayed, 
as we have seen, not only a spirit of lib- 
eralism and generosity but also a true 
statesman’s sound judgment and farseeing 
wisdom. 

The same spirit we shall find manifested 
in Peter the Great’s treatment of Esthonia 
and Livonia, the two Baltic Provinces 
which he had conquered and incorporated 
in the Russian Empire as the final result of 
the long-drawn-out victorious war against 
Sweden, under whose sway they had been 
since the sixteenth century. The native 
population of these two provinces, aggre- 
gating about two million, consists, in the 
northern part of Esths, or Esthonians, a 
Finnish tribe belonging to the Ural-Altai, 
or Mongolian, division of the human race; 
and in the southern part of Letts, a people 
of Indo-European origin. 

The land-owning nobility and gentry, 
however, and almost the entire bourgeoisie 
were of German origin, descendants of the 
settlers who had invaded the country in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had built 
the towns, taken possession of the lands, 
Christianized and reduced the natives to 
serfdom, which was abolished in 1827 under 
Nicholas I. Though constituting but a very 
small percentage of the population, the 
government of the country had for cen- 
turies been entirely in their hands. Peter 
the Great, realizing that the two provinces 
had reached a comparatively very ad- 
vanced state of culture, social organization 
and general prosperity, confirmed them in 
the possession of all the institutions, rights 
and privileges they had been enjoying un- 
der the mild rule of the kings of Sweden, 
appointed governors from the ranks of the 
local nobility and did not in any way inter- 
fere with their administration. 

Peter the Great’s policy in regard to 
these newly acquired possessions of the 
Russian Empire, with the subsequent ad- 
dition of Courland, effected under Catha- 
rine the Great, was continued by her and 
her successors until the advent, under 
Alexander ITI, of the era of forcible Russi- 
fication under the influence which Slavy- 
ophile and nationalistic tendencies had 
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acquired over the minds of the Russian 
bureaucracy. 

The time had come when the traditions 
of the wise policy of Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great and Alexander I, the 
three greatest sovereigns who ever sat on 
Russia’s throne, who had been ruling the 
non-Russian dominions of the empire with- 
out interfering with their institutions, lan- 
guage and religion in a successful endeavor 
to win their good will and loyalty, were to 
be thoroughly forgotten and to give way to 
tendencies and practices in an opposite 
direction, with the result that when the 
revolutionary movement of 1905-06 broke 
out it assumed particularly acute forms in 
these parts of the empire, foreshadowing 
its coming disruption as soon as it should 
find itself in the catastrophal position in 
which it was bound to be placed by the 
World War and the consequent revolution. 

In order to give the reader a general idea 
of the condition of things in Russia at 
the time I can do no better than reproduce 
here a few illuminating remarks from Mr. 
Robert Wilton’s very interesting book, 
Russia’s Agony: 

“Perhaps the least comprehensible fea- 
ture of the old régime to a Western mind 
was the absence of guiding and controlling 
centers. The aristocracy and the middle 
classes in England had no correspond- 
ing representatives in Russia. Aristocrats 
there were, owning huge landed estates and 
enjoying all the privileges of the nobility, 
such as right of petition to the throne and 
a virtual monopoly of high offices in the 
civil and military administration, but they 
had no political power as an aristocracy— 
only as bureaucrats; and for that reason 
many of them were not free agents. ... 
Similarly, the middle class, as represented 
in England, had no corresponding existence. 
It was not much more numerous than the 
nobility, and certainly less influential. It 
included the merchants and the better- 
educated element. But many of the so- 
called Intelligentzia were peasants or poor 
Jews who had obtained a university educa- 
tion, losing their original roots in the pro- 
cess, without engrafting themselves solidly 
upon their new station. From them were 
recruited most of the revolutionary leaders. 
Thus neither in the aristocracy nor in the 
middle class could Russia find a sheet 
anchor against the coming storm.”’ 


In this last striking sentence the ob- 
servant representative of the London 
Times makes it clear in a few words why 
the storm, which every thinking Russian 
patriot saw coming, was bound to bring 
about the collapse of the in appearance 
imposingly solid, but in reality flimsy and 
noncohesive structure of the state, as soon 
as the monarchy, which alone could hold it 
together, was destroyed by the first blast 
of the revolution. The names of those who 
ignorantly and light-heartedly originated 
and favored that blast will go down in 
history branded with the maledictions of 
a nation! 

The elections under the new electoral law 
of June, 1907, which had considerably re- 
stricted the franchise, took place in 
October, 1907, and resulted in a victory for 
Stolypin’s policy. In complexion the new 
Duma was a house of the upper class, with 
a predominance of country gentlemen who 
had served in the army, in the upper 
branches of the local administration or in 
the ranks of the bureaucracy in the capital. 
There were a few merchants and a few 
prominent and extreme reactionaries. The 
moderate Right mostly voted with the so- 
called Octobrists—from the October Mani- 
festo of 1905, of which they were convinced 
supporters—who, under the leadership of 
Gutchkoff, were the dominant party in the 
Duma and with the moderate Right formed 
a solid government majority. 

Though Milyukoff had carried St. Peters- 
burg, the Cadet Party ranked in numbers 
after the moderate Right. Fruitful codp- 
eration between the Duma and the govern- 
ment became possible and resulted in the 
passage of several important acts, among 
them the confirmation of the temporary land 
laws of November, 1906, the regular con- 
firmation of the estimates, and so on. 

So far Stolypin had been working in per- 
fect harmony with the ablest member of his 
cabinet, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Iswolsky, who, himself a statesman of 
liberal views and imbued with Western 
ideas of constitutionalism, supported the 
Prime Minister most loyally in his endeay- 
ors to place the October constitution on a 
working basis. They separated only when, 
as Mr. Iswolsky relates in his reminiscences, 
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he could no longer view ae 
Stolypin’s too frequent and too hig! 
resort to emergency legislation. — 
During his short term of office 
ter of Foreign Affairs Mr. Iswolsk 
took three diplomatic actions, t 
of which, much needed indeed 2 
ing to real and most important 
Russia, were crowned with a 
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for, as will be explained in t 
chapter—ended in a failure 


pointing to the catastrophe that 
bring about the downfall of our ex; 


friendly understanding with Jape! 
supplemented the Portsmouth Tr: 
manner entirely creditable to both\ 


trust which for half a century } 
poisoning the relations between \ 
great empires. : | 
The third action was undertake; 
ently in the expectation of tradint 
consent to Austria-~-Hungary’s an 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina for that 
consent to our taking possessio'9 
Straits, a proposition which, as 
found out to his chagrin, was not en 
mooted to the British cabinet, }) 
public opinion not being yet cii 
ripe for such an issue running ccit 
all traditions of British policy. 1 
tionalistiec press, moreover, taurd 
with having been willing to bey 
sacred cause of Slavdom for a mern 
pottage. 4 
In the meantime the state of 4 
Finland had become disquieting. 1 
tionary movement in full sympa 
its Russian counterpart had ma 1 
headway. The Diet elected tae 
radical electoral laws, under the pis 
a large Socialist opposition, had :y 
self quite unruly and openly host t 
Russian bureaucracy. It was didé 
resort to stringent measures to i: 
unrest in Finland, and on Stolyi 
sistence the Duma in June, 1907,}8 
law for the better regulation (a 
common to the empire and tl § 
duchy, which in effect was a stoi 
fringement of the guaranteed {hi 
Finland which the Finnish courtse¢ 
unconstitutional and consistently 11s 


apply. ’ 
Another proof of Stolypin’sle 
toward a policy inspired by narrov 
nationalism was the way he dealtiit 
question of the creation, in obe 
the clamor of the nationalistic p: 
new ‘“‘Gubernia’” out of the d 
Kholm, which had formed an inti’ 
of Poland and which was to be ‘ 
from the kingdom on the plea | 
peasantry belonged to the Little 
branch of the Russian family. _ 
that effect was forced through tle 
ture, and naturally gave great (él 
Polish national feeling. 
The relations between the go! 
and the Duma during Stolyay 
ship were, on the whole, pe 
several conflicts rose over ¢0 
questions. The most serious ¢ 
curred in March, 1911, when. 
of the Empire—the upper hou 
Russian Parliament—reject i 
ment measure providing for 
Zemstvos—provincial asse 
western provinces. ey 
Stolypin prorogued the coune 
Duma for a few days and p 
Zemstvo Law under Article 
of the fundamental laws, as 
measure. This arbitrary 
storm in both houses. The 
nounced the action illegal and 
of censure on the govern 
president, Gutchkoff, resign 
In the following Septemb 
a victim to the assassin’s b 
peror’s presence at a gala 
the Opera House at Kieff, an 
appeared the last strong m 
have been able to arrest the 
road to her downfall and 
Editor’s Note—This is the sev 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The ne 
an early issue. ‘ 
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you Release 


Lion’s Force 


| NDER your car’s hood the im- 
| prisoned force of a mighty lion rests 
‘helpless—powerless—until that mouse-like 
\battery, at your command, releases energy 
‘that whirls the motor into life. 


Many times a day, perhaps, you press 
the starting button with your toe without 
realizing the tremendously important part 
played in your motoring comfort by that 
‘unseen box of energy. So long as it serves 
perfectly it passes unnoticed. 


Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries rarely 
force themselves on their owners’ atten- 
tion—unless they’re starved! The lion 
must eat—and the battery’s energy be re- 
plenished. It may perform for months 
without attention, but don’t take the 
chance. 


Set a regular day each month on which 


to have your battery tested to see if it’s run 
down and to have it refilled with distilled 
water. This will increase its length of 
service by half. The Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station in your locality is ready to give 
you this service, whatever your make of 
battery. 


Prest-O-Lite engineers have created a 
range of battery types, differing only in 
size and capacity but identical in design, 
quality, ruggedness and service, that meets 
the requirements of all cars from a tiny 
‘four’? to a mammoth “twelve.” And ex- 
pert engineers have specified the correct 
type for maximum service for each make 
of car. 

Equip with a Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 
tery and be assured more positive starts, 
brighter lights, greater endurance and 
freedom from storage battery troubles. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brandon Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


> 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co., of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Fastest growing Battory business in America’ 


The Prest-O-Lite Company’s great storage bat- 


tery plant at Indianapolis. 


From a photograph. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 40) . 
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OVERHEAD 
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Installation Cost 


The diagram above shows 


D> 


, 


=] 


how 


small the bare item of pipe appears in 
the average pipe system, compared 


with the other items of cost. 


When the pipe rusts out and re- 
newals are necessary, the salvage of 
fittings, valves and other materials, is 


negligible, and the labor and 


inci- 


dental expense is doubled or trebled. 
Looked at in this light, Byers genu- © 


ine wrought iron pipe, owing to its 


high rust resistance, doubles or treb- 
les the life of the whole installation, 
yet rarely adds more than 5% to its 


first cost. 


For facts and cost analyses of plumbing, 


heating, power, gas, hydraulic and other 


pipe installations, send for Byers Bulletin 
No. 38—‘‘The Installation Cost of Pipe.’’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 
New York Chicago Dallas 
Distributors in All Large Jobbing Centers 


Boston 
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Discipline practically takes care of itself in 
factories and industrial establishments of 
all kinds that are scientifically managed. 

In one large factory the records show 
that time study and bonus were applied to 
4017 jobs, all of a different nature. Pro- 
duction on these jobs has been increased an 
average of 65.5 per cent; the average labor 
cost. has been decreased nineteen per cent 
and the average wages of the people work- 
ing on the jobs have been increased twenty- 
four per cent. These figures of course will 
differ according to the establishment where 
the system is applied. In getting results 
about as much depends upon where you 
start from as upon what you do after you 
start. In addition to the above benefits 
the plan permitted the shortening of the 
hours of labor and allowed the company to 
introduce two rest periods of ten minutes 
each, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. The rest periods have resulted 
in an increase rather than in a decrease of 
production. 

Careful study of a job often brings out 
some surprising things. Improvements of 
100 per cent are not uncommon. Right 
here it should be stated that in any plant 
where it is proposed to make a study of the 
various tasks with the idea of establishing 
scientific management the owners should 
never attempt to force the issue with any 
workman. If one employee declines to co- 
operate another workman should be ap- 
proached and persuaded that the plan will 
operate to his advantage, and the company 
should assure him that his earnings will be 
maintained. The man who did not like the 
proposition should not be discharged, and if 
he has to be transferred he should be given 
an equally good job. The success of all 
modern methods of management depends 
very largely on the maintenance of the 
good will of the employees. Through the 
exercise of proper patience and tact the en- 
emy of task and bonus work will be con- 
verted to a friend and defender of the 
method. 

The time has come when foremen must 
no longer be drivers of their people, but 
teachers, leaders and helpers instead. In 
the matter of deciding as to what is justice 
it is important to get the viewpoint of the 
workman and this opinion should be ex- 
pressed without fear of consequences. When 
a company management refuses to discuss 
matters with the men it compels a resort to 
force and this tends directly toward the 
selection of fighters and trouble makers in- 
stead of reasonable negotiators with whom 
something may be done. 

We are all too much in the habit of re- 
garding brick walls and the machinery and 
appliances within them as the important 
and essential things in a manufacturing es- 
tablishment and have paid too little atten- 
tion to the human element and the great 
possibilities of its improvement. It is un- 
fortunate that this human element does 
not appear in our company inventories. It 
may be demoralized or its value practically 
destroyed and no loss will be shown on the 
books or statements that guide financiers in 
estimating the value of an industrial estab- 
lishment. — 

This is one reason why the problem of 
human relations in business has been so 
long neglected. It is one thing to read 
and admire the details of proper methods of 
management, but it is quite a different thing 
to go ahead in our business life and apply 
these principles to our everyday affairs. If 
a thing is right it is also expedient and can 
be made to work if we will only go ahead 
fearlessly and keep sincerely trying. 


Plowing by Electricity 


E HAVE hardly got accustomed to 

the idea of discarding the horse for the 
tractor in our plowing operations on Amer- 
ican farms. when along comes word of a 
new plan in which is used a system of elec- 
tric plowing on a large scale. The new 
method of land cultivation has just been 
introduced in Italy and the early reports 
indicate that the initial results were very 
satisfactory. 

A triple plow was first used, after which 
the operators hitched up a single plow, 
which latter eut the ground to a depth of 
twenty inches. 

The investigation showed that a hec- 
tare—2.471 acres—can be plowed for about 
eighty lire—$15.44—which sum includes 
the very material increases in the wages of 


q 


Apr 


workmen which have taken play 
months. The estimate also i 
terest on invested capital, amort 
so on. The cost per hectare, usi 
or other mechanical means, is e 
$57.90, owing principally to the 
high price of fuel. 

According to Trade Commiss 
Lean in Rome, the conditions ; 
favorable to the adoption of el 
ing. Not only is the necessary ¢ 
able in almost every section of t 
but the fields are comparativel; 
in most instances level. 

The details of this new systen 
plowing are comparatively sim; 
corner of the field to be plowed t 
establishes a powerful electrie 
winding apparatus, from whicl 
cables are stretched, entirely ir 
field in question. At the twon 
these cables pass through pulley 
securely anchored, while at the 
they are connected with tw 
anchor wagons. 

Between these two a duplex 
on wheels is drawn backwar 
across the field by means of tk 
each time a furrow is plowed 
wagons move up a sufficient 
bring the plow into position {} 
operation. | 

The plow is provided with ant 
ber of shares on each side of} 
facing each other, so that no tui 
essary. 

When the plow is moving 1 
shares facing in that directii 
ered and the ones on the a 
lifted. On coming back the 
were first used are lifted clear ct 
and those on the opposite side 
for use. 

This promising scheme has r 
grown out of the urgent fuel 
Italy, which country is being 
depend more and more upon be 
of its water power in its indus 


Reassuring 


F ANYONE doubts thatith 

States will continue to be 12; 
ter of world industry for yearto 
him carefully study the chartire 
Doctor Umpleby, of the Unite si 
logical Survey, which will lilly 
such fears. 

Self-sufficiency in mineral dg 
a well-balanced supply ratherhal 
reserves of a few materials. Th 
States contributes a noteworty 4 
the world’s production of al)ut 
the thirty leading mineral om 
We hold first place in the opt! 
iron, copper, lead, zine ar p 
These are the things that mie! 
go round. 


Something New in)Doi 


NN AMERICAN now residgit 
has struck on an idea tIi pl 
add impetus to the campap ‘i 


with packages the family ]d i 
turbed, and if no one was }mel 
could not be left in safety, Sut! 
are overcome by a door of ivel 
tion known as a receivador. | 

The new device is really youl 
compartments between the), !! 
man making the delivery jay! 
parcels in the compartmentW 
bling those occupying the re! 
chief mechanical feature < th 
ment is an alternating i 
makes it impossible for bot 
the inner door to be open 


turns the knob on this outi 
action automatically lo ks 
the occupant: of the how 
parcels and closes the inne! 
in the same manner is lo 


dangers of loss through th 
possible for the househol 
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“e Gul-BRAN- Y 
ret el YO 


(lbransen Owners: 
‘cate and Entertain 
Your Children 


47 Kinds of Music 
for Gulbransen 
Owners 


ori fe many player rolls especially 
de r entertaining children. More 
n/rty Mother Goose rhymes are 
to usic with the words on the roll. 
mcong rolls with directions for 
yi| various games supply the music 
| t_ words to sing, such as 


iskit Itasket 
ound the Mulberry Bush 
irmer in the Dell 


Yes, more kinds of music than you per- 
haps knew exist, all explained and listed 
in our new free book—music for every 
occasion, for every home, for every 
purpose, for every taste. 


Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


That is the name of our new book which 
every player-piano owner and prospec- 
tive owner ought to read. You simply 
cannot realize the variety of home en- 
tertainment offered by the Gulbransen 


Play Softly 


7 { ee how softly you can play your 
lbasen and you will get a better 
a \its true richness and variety of 
e. Tave it tuned at least twice a 
« 1 the tone will improve. A fine Use the coupon below and we will send 


trent deserves care. : : . Rese Bute. j es you a copy FREE, 
| | geeeney zh: ti 


% Co. 


until you havelooked through this book. 


One Finger on One Pedal 
Plays the Gulbransen 


Imagine a player-piano so Easy to Play that you can pedal it easi/y with one finger 
truly wonderful test, which the Gulbransen meets successfully 


and make it play! A 


But mere ease in pedaling is not all. It is the right ‘‘feel’’—or ‘‘pedal-touch’’—that means everything in 
playing. Lightness, without a sign of uncertain “‘trembly’’ touch. Nor do Gulbransen pedals ever feel sti/, 
requiring you to push hard. Nor are they mushy, w ith that ‘‘die-away”’ feeling—forcing you to pedal fast 
just to keep the instrument playing. 


‘ 


‘vet the feel of them’’ and they yield so readily that playing is made 
‘pedal-touch’’ makes the Gulbransen Easy to Play with natural expression. 


_ They have just enough resistance so you 
effortless. ‘This distinctive Gulbransen ‘ 


And send coupon below for our free book, “Good 


; “Pedal-touch”’ is as important to the player-pianist 
Times With Your Gulbransen.” Tells all about 


as “‘key-touch” to the hand-pianist. For the 


julbransen Trade Mark, 


pedals are the “keys” to the player-pianist—prac- 
tically his only contact with the instrument. Thus 
you pedal the Gulbransen as the music requires— 
gently or strongly—always leisurely, relaxed, enjoy- 
ing the music. 


You would enjoy a Gulbransen. You could play it 
well, Its tone is more than usually live, resonant, 
singing—helping your performance. Just try one 
at our dealer’s store. : 

You can locate him by the “Baby at the Pedals” 
—actually playing the Gulbransen—in his window. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 


the music available and the fun you can have. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 
at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the 
U. S., freight and war tax paid. Price branded in 
the back of each instrument at the factory. 


White House Model r : : 4 + DYES 
Country.Seat Model" “3 5. 625 
Suburban Model . : . : r 550 


3232 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 


FREE BOOK COUPON. 


The new book. ‘Good Times With 
Your Guibransen,” sent free it 
you mai! this caupon to 
GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON co. 
3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago | 
Please cheek this square if 
ou now Own a Gull ansen 
layer Plano. 
Oheck this square if you own 
- piprey: piano of some other 


Gide here. if yon own a 
pices which is not a self- 
player. 


Use the margin below, writing 
your Spar, and address plalal ye 
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PINK KNICKERS AND THE DESPERATE SHIP 


Dinner that evening was noisier than 
usual in spite of the fact that Estelle main- 
tained an unwonted silence, listening with 
demure watchfulness and blushing when 
they interrupted their animated indoor 
flying to compliment her on a very dashing 
dinner gown and on the golden lights in her 
carefully tumbled hair. 

The conversation dealt chiefly with the 
plan for a formation flight. It was agreed 
that the only peace flying worth the gas 
and oil is formation flying. They must be- 
gin group tours at once. Discussion cen- 
tered round a proposal of Long Jim’s that 
they rise at five o’clock the following morn- 
ing in order to start by moonlight and 
reach a high altitude in time to see the sun- 
rise above the clouds. 

Lazy Buddy opposed the early rising, 
but Long Jim and the major insisted, ex- 
tolling the beauties of cloudland at dawn 
as seen over the Vosges Mountains, or 
earlier at Romorantin, or still earlier in 
Southern California, where they had 
trained. The plan adopted, the major and 
his sons rose from their coffee and returned 
to the hangar to make permanent the new 
fastening of the broken shock absorber. 
Frances sent George and Estelle out for a 
stroll in the gathering dusk, “‘to find out 
whether there is going to be a moon,” and 
retired to the kitchen to supervise the 
making of sandwiches and the placing of 
coffee in bottles. 

The house was dark by ten o’clock, when 
Estelle came through the bathroom which 
connected her room with that of her host- 
ess and sat down on the edge of Frances’ 
bed and shook her. 

“Frankie, were you asleep?” 

“No, dear,’’ said Frances, stretching out 
one arm to turn on a shaded electric lamp. 

“Frankie, are you, spoiling my visit on 
purpose?” 

“Darling, what do you mean?” 

**T come away out here from Memphis 
just to see you and you promptly pair me 
off with a beau you are trying to get rid of. 
It’s not very hospitable.” 

*“*T didn’t pair you off.”’ 

“You arranged and encouraged our 
twosing. Think of the shameless way you 
shunted us out into the moonlight to-night !”’ 

Frances’ stifled laughter shook the bed. 

Estelle was braiding her hair while she 
upbraided her cousin. She continued: 

“T thought you were mad about George, 
and so, naturally, I encouraged him to 
make love to me—just to liven things up 
and increase your interest in life.” 

“Well?” 

“Then you tell me before supper that 
you’ve never been engaged to him, and he 
wastes a gorgeous moonlit evening boring 
me to bits explaining that he is a cast-off 
suitor of yours, not fit to run with you.” 

“I’m sorry, darling,’’ came from Frances 
in a smothered voice. 

“He says he’s a prairie dog and that I 
am the sort of mate he needs. He says your 
train of thought goes so fast that he can’t 
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even ride in the caboose, but he wants to 
marry me to tame and educate me.” 

““What did you say?” 

“T told him I didn’t care to undertake to 
console him for the loss of you. I didn’t 
think I was qualified to substitute for any- 
one.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said his requirements weren’t exces- 
sive. All he demanded of a wife was what 
anybody and everybody demanded.” 

Frances shook her head whimsically and 
murmured: “He still reverts to Old Bill 
Anybody !”’ 

““Exactly!’’ said Estelle, nodding vigor- 
ously. ‘‘What was that song of yours 
about the average man?” 

“The Bride of Old Bill Anybody?” 
Frances asked, her eyes dancing. 

“Yes! Please sing it; it’s just what I 
need.” 

Frances sat up in bed, pulled a grim face 
and began to chant softly, so as not to 
waken the household: 


Quoth oe average man: If I marry some 
ay— 

And I may— 

I shall marry a sweet, simple, homekeeping 

sort, 

Not a frivolous sport 

Who pretties herself for her sweethearts to pet; 
Nor yet 

A brainy she-thing whose ideas I can’t get— 
No, you bet! 

I demand in a woman what anyone would, 
And should. 

She must be first of all my obedient wife, 
Bet your life! 

She must cut out the men she may ever have 


nown 
And be wholly my own. 

She must let me dictate her selection of clothes, 
Though her ankles and nose 

I’ll allow to influence my choice of her hats 
And her spats. 

But in all controversies I must have my way, 
Since I pay! 

Just a nae in addition, my standards aren’t 

igh— 

I’m an average guy— 

The Miss I make Mrs. must not be remiss 
In the rites of the kiss. 

And she’ll have to be joyous or I’ll go astray, 
Oh, yes, she'll be gay! 

For if she’s not happy I’ll run right away, 
I won't stay! 

With me hers will be a magnificent life; © 
I shan’t have much trouble in finding a wife! 


“T love that!” Estelle exclaimed vi- 
ciously. ‘‘How it expresses George!” 

“No, no!”’ Frances protested. “‘George 
very seldom drops into Old Bill Anybody’s 
role. Be fair to him!’’ 

But Estelle insistently nodded her head. 

‘*He’s backwoodsy,”’ said she. 

Frances suddenly seized a pillow and 
smothered her face. Through its feathers 
Estelle heard her murmur: ‘‘I thought you 
were captivated by his primitive nature.” 


“Primitive picklepots!’’ Estelle burst 
out vehemently. ‘“‘It’s sickening the way 
every man in the world fancies himself a 
Manx cat. However, you needn’t pretend 
to think that George has captured my fiut- 
tering heart. Let him think so if he wants 
to, but don’t you dare harbor any such 
notion! Do you suppose for one moment 
that I would be a consolation prize? No, 
my dear cousin, I want to be wooed for my 
own sweet sake, not as a bandage for 
wounds inflicted by you.”’ 

Convulsive laughter stifled in the pillow 
was the only reply to this outburst. 

“You’re deliberately spoiling my visit!” 
Estelle accused her, pouting. “I’m going 
home to-morrow night!” 

Frances sat up in bed and tried to com- 
pose her features. 

“T won’t spoil your visit, you little vam- 
pire,” she said, and proceeded with growing 
sobriety: ‘‘But you must stop being un- 
just to George. He’s the most lovable 
human being I’ve ever known. We’ve gone 
fishing and stolen watermelons and ridden 
after the stock together ever since I can 
remember, and I’ve always loved him, I 
think.” 

Estelle searched her face with bright, 
hopeful eyes. 

“Do you really love him, Frances, or are 
you cracking him up to foist him on me?” 

“Father and I have both loved him ever 
since mother’s death, because of the way he 
cried. He was the only one of the whole 
party who wept. We were all too dum- 
founded for tears, and I was too young to 
understand, but I thought he was adorable, 
He was so ashamed of himself.” 

Estelle bounced delightedly on the bed. 

‘*T believe you do love him!” she cried. 

“He’s the only man whom I would ever 
attempt to live with,’’ Frances admitted. 
“And’”’—she went on melodramatically— 
“you shall not snatch him from me! I 
shall marry George Thatcher in spite of 
anything you can say or do!” 

“You do love him!” Estelle declared 
with conviction. 

“You can’t tear him from me!” Frances 
defied her. ‘‘Try it and see!” 

Estelle rose and retreated toward the 

oor. 

“Don’t be silly, Frances!’’ she replied. 
“T could have accepted him this very 
night. However,’ she cooed, “I wouldn’t 
do anything so competitive as to snatch 
him from you. Where do you get such un- 
cousinly ideas?” 

“Crazy kitten,” Frances called after her, 
“now is your visit ruined? Are you going 
home to-morrow?” 

Estelle ran back to kneel beside the bed 
and kiss her hostess good night. 

“No, darling, I didn’t mean that. I can’t 
go home just yet. My family is terribly 
off me, Father—you know how ridiculous 
father sometimes is about money—well, 
he declares I left town with twenty-five 
hundred dollars’ worth of clothes that 
he isn’t going to pay for. If I go back 


“You wretch, why are you 
gant?” 

“Why, Frankie,’ she poute 
You kn 


they lovely things? 
beautiful!” 

“Yes, but think how angry y 
your father.” 

“Oh, he’ll get over it!”’ Estell 
“‘He likes me to make him angr 
him young. In a day or two he 
to come back and spend some r 

Frances switched out the li 
an uncontrollable yawn. 


“‘Good night, dear,”’ she said : 
“Good night, you darling gi 
as 


before he pays for them he ole 
return them. See?” 


answered. ‘‘Are you terribly i) 
“Frightfully, you wicked littl 
Estelle’s only reply was an imy 

as she tiptoed out. 

Shortly after five o’clock th 
morning Buddy startled them 
fulness with a lustily bugled re 
instrument, a battered childhooc 
had been packed away with otl 
his vanished youth when Bud 
college, but he had not forgot 
blow it. They fell into their ¢ 
gradually assembled in the brea 
where Frances doled out to ea) 4 
coffee and a sandwich. [3 

Long Jim had gassed and i 
watered and inspected the shir 
before. Nothing remained exif 
them out on the level green of 
and line up the four abreast. hi 
had decided to carry supplies || 
seat instead of a passenger, el 
loaded up with spare tires, ru 
tools, patching material and ext 
Long Jim lifted Frances into hi 
pit and George boosted Estelle ish 
one foot in the stirrup and swunai 
booted leg over the side of his §p, 

Self-elected to crank the enje 
Jim stationed himself in front ofie 
ship and inquired briskly: “Off 

*“Off!’’ answered the major ¢ét 
glance into his cockpit. 

Long Jim swung the stick jt 
complete turns to draw a full a 
the cold cylinders, stood back 
hands and cried: “‘Contact!” | 

The major threw the switi, 
grasped the blade, swung one ‘: 
whirled the propeller, flinging hie 
back out of reach with the same 0 
The motor started with a roaril 
major quickly throttled to idx 
Long Jim moved to Buddy’s sh, 
in the row. q 

“Off!”? Buddy shouted impaitil 

His brother wound up the pie 
stood back breathing. 

*Contact!”’ Buddy yelled. _ 

A quick swing and the secid 
roared out its salute to the di 
throttled in turn to warming spee 
motor proved more reluctant thi! 

(Concluded on Page 1) 


The Clouds Beneath Them Now Resembled Melting Lava in the Crater of a Vast Volcano, a Volcano Become Suddenly Active After Quiescence 


tcluded from Page 138) 

y the use of the choke it was 

‘ed, the thick mixture ignited, 
d yellow flames burst from 

pipes in smoky puffs. 

a ng Jim called, ‘‘just before 

prop open the throttle, Close 

dat she starts or she’ll drive over 

ind cut me to bits.” 

nodded vigorously and cried, 

1 military sharpness. 

a1” Long Jim panted after a 

;, and whipped the blade round, 

1, wait to listen to the answering 


, 


d of the line he paused and ges- 
jeall their attention to the broad 
ad of static electricity which 
Taek, luminously blue, from the 
jopeller tips. Then, while the 
“> warming up and because aéro- 
-¢ght out all the rhapsodic in his 
,» went from ship to ship inquir- 
impatient occupants whether 
eappy or not; if they had noted 
:parkle on the dewy little waves 
fa; if the whole field did not 
| sleep still sea with mists drifting 
e—Buddy assured him it did 
1.their ships were hot like flying 
‘rned-up, cocky, sea-horse tails, 
1 leave the water for the air. 
en determined that the major 
a7 the formation and that they 
yn single file until there was 
- tht to make a close formation 
tngth the major cut short his 
tiies by gesturing sharply at the 
k where a ruddy glow was begin- 
uuuse the cloud bank. Long Jim 
nrted himself into his seat in 
Tances and the major took off 
ulen roar, a brief run over the 


leap into the air to clear the 
ifen hundred feet down the field. 
eleels kittenish!’’ Jim shouted to 
‘Did you see him zoom?” 
*sblazing exhaust followed the 
Grge and Estelle went flaming 
d’. When the major in circling 
shouetted his ship against the 
n Jim yelled to his sister, “Safety 
ani?” 
» 
leon?” 
set! Let’s go!” 
*the gun!” 
Ji thrust the control stick for- 
ld down the ship’s nose and 
rail. Swifter and swifter she 
Sas grass, touching more and 
| 


7—touching—grazing—and at 
‘it full speed gained, gently lifting 
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Presently the major signaled and the 
formation closed up into company front— 
the four planes abreast. Thus they flew thirty 
miles to a huge empty sheep pasture beyond 
the river and came down to land in a corner 
of it, ravenous for food. 

By the time they had finished breakfast 
the Texas sun was so hot it drove them over 
the barbed wire into the shade of a patch of 
woods. Toward ten o’clock everyone, even 
Long Jim, had rhapsodized to his heart’s 
content about the sunrise. Then it was dis- 
covered that George and Estelle had disap- 
peared among the trees. Two hours later, 
when that couple returned protesting that 
they had been lost in the woods, the noon- 
day heat was so intense that the leather 
cushions in the cockpits were almost un- 
bearable. However, Estelle looked starry- 
eyed and triumphant as she settled down 
into her place, and George appeared equally 
oblivious of discomfort, though he avoided 
meeting Frances’ scrutinizing glance. 

In a great haste they made ready to go 
aloft into cooler air. Up to this point their 
motors had behaved excellently, but aéro- 
plane motors are temperamental things at 
best, and Long Jim now had the utmost diffi- 
culty in starting George’s engine. Slightly 
reluctant in the morning, it had grown 
definitely recalcitrant. Only by opening 
the throttle wide and stationing a man at 
each wing to hold the ship—of course he 
had no blocks—could he persuade it to go. 
He was wringing wet and breathless when 
it finally started. They gathered in consul- 
tation round George, who made light of the 
situation, now that his engine was actually 
running. 

“She coughs like a sick camel,’”’ he ad- 
mitted with a grin, “‘but I’ve flown un- 
healthier ships than this. We’ll get home 
all right.’ 

However, scarcely had the four ships 
formed a diamond at twenty-five hundred 
feet before George’s motor began to miss 
and splutter. He dived and landed in the 
field they had just left, while the others 
hovered above reluctant to break up the 
formation and return to the excessive heat 
on the ground. They saw George land, and 
eircling lower and lower they watched 
George get out of his seat and go round one 
wing to his motor. Apparently Estelle re- 
mained in her seat. Several moments 
passed and they were about to descend 
when suddenly they saw George’s ship 
start down the field, not straight ahead, but 
drunkenly, in crazy circles, sending up a 
cloud of dust. 

It was at once a ridiculous and an alarm- 
ing sight. George might be foolishly doing 
stunts on the ground. On the other hand, 
perhaps Estelle was alone and attempting 
to pilot the ship. Yet in spite of their 
anxiety they were compelled to laugh at 
the kangaroo leaps and hops of the machine. 

As quickly as possible they landed and 
parked their ships in the far corner of the 
pasture. As they ran down the field toward 
the dust clouds with which the ship was 
screening itself Estelle rushed to meet them. 

“George wiped some oil out of the carbu- 
retor,’’ she explained rapidly, “‘and cranked 
the engine. I was standing alongside hold- 
ing the throttle open. When I let go I 
nearly cut poor George’s head off, but he 
dropped in time and the wing went over 
him. He’s chasing the crazy thing now.”’ 

As they looked the ship whirled in a wide 
turn and rushed uproariously across the 
field toward them, They scattered to avoid 
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the propeller, but before it reached them it 
ran up a knoll, veered round at an absurd 
angle and swept away. Without waiting 
for further explanations they raced down 
the field. At the next sudden about face of 
the runaway Frances and Long Jim collided 
with George. 

“That motor is wide open,’”’ Long Jim 
panted at George. ‘‘What keeps her from 
taking off and flying away?” 

George was almost out of breath, but he 
managed to explain brokenly: ‘‘I had— 
sense enough to strap—my safety belt 
round the stick—before I got out. Her 
flippers are holding her down—look out!” 

The ship turned on them like a beast at 
bay and plunged headlong in their direc- 
tion. They leaped from its path and at- 
tempted to catch the wings as it went by, 
but when something whisks past you at a 
speed of forty to fifty miles an hour it is not 
easily detained. 

Down the field it flew, apparently bent 
upon crashing through the other ships and 
tearing itself to shreds on the barbed wire, 
but fortunately it changed its mind, pir- 
ouetted like an immense pigeon and thun- 
dered back to the middle of the field, where 
a lone tree stood on a little rise of ground. 
The pursuing party saw it shoot straight at 
this tree—‘‘ Hell bent on suicide,”’ as Buddy 
put it—and they all gasped. But at the 
last moment it rose on one wing and with 
absurd intelligence swerved to one side, 
wheeled, circled and from half a mile away 
charged the tree again. The viciousness of 
its attack seemed mitigated by a frolicsome 
tendency to caper and cavort, but despera- 
tion was evinced in its repetition of the 
maneuver time and again round the unter- 
rified little tree. 

Breathless with running and with amuse- 
ment at the hilarious antics of the fugitive, 
Buddy finally dropped to the ground ex- 
hausted. A moment later he was nearly 
run over. The others dashed on through 
the sickening heat, throwing over their 
heads as they ran whatever outer garments 
were detachable—helmets, coats, vests and 
shirts. At length the major threw himself 
down, completely overcome, and a moment 
later Long Jim stuck his foot into a badger 
hole and lay where he fell, shaking convul- 
sively. 

Thirty minutes of wild pelting in that 
temperature up and down a field a mile and 
a half long and half as wide was beginning 
to tell upon George and Frances. George’s 
face was purple and Frances’ hair had come 
down into her eyes and she had stepped on 
the skirt of her gingham dress and torn it 
almost entirely off. 

They were still running doggedly, but 
they were almost spent when, after a spec- 
tacular series of dervish whirls first to the 
right and then to the left, one of the ship’s 
tires blew up and the other cast itself from 
the rim and shot across the turf. 

The mad thing slowed up momentarily 
as it circled, and with three wild leaps that 
tore the remaining shred of her skirt away 
Frances flung herself upon the nearer wing 
and clung to it, George reached the fuse- 
lage, plunged in his arm and cut the switch. 
The motor choked and the ship slued 
round violently and stopped, shaking and 
disheveled and sagging toward the side 
which lacked a tire. 

Shouts of victory went up from the rest 
of the group. One by one they stumbled 
over to where George and Frances sat 
limply in the shade of the wing, reviving. 
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Estelle sauntered down to join them, very 
hot in her stiff collar and tight riding coat 
and apparently rather uncomfortable over 
the bystander’s part she had elected to play, 
but which no one had had time to notice. 

George grasped and held Frances’ hand. 

“Thanks!” he gasped. 

“We're almost dead,”’ said the major, 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘How did you ever con- 
trol yourselves?” 

“ll never be the same again,”’ Long Jim 
stammered, mopping his face and neck. 

“T’m ruined,” Buddy confessed, rubbing 
his sides ruefully. 

George gulped and glared. 

“T saw—nothing—to laugh at!” 
gasped. 

Whereupon the major quite forgot his 
dignity and rolled with his two sons on the 
ground, shouting until exhaustion silenced 
them. 

““What’s the matter, Frances?” Estelle 
giggled. ‘Lost your sense of humor as well 
as your clothes? You were superb, chasing 
that thing in your pink knickers!” 

““A week from now,” Frances replied 
brokenly, “I’m going to enjoy this—but 
right now—you can all go to the devil!” 

And she buried her face on George’s 
shoulder and wept. 

That week proved to be a gross overesti- 
mate. After a cold bath and a couple of 
hours in bed Frances professed herself fully 
restored and insisted upon joining the rest 
of the household at dinner. Estelle helped 
her dress and teased her for having vamped 
George with a display of lingerie. 

“Poor me,” she sighed, “‘he hates the 
sight of me! He’s been fussing with the 
engine all afternoon and all he would con- 
sent to say to me was, ‘Go look after 
Frankie.’ But you were obliged to stoop 
to pretty low methods to win him!”’ she 
giggled. 

Frances stared at her incredulously. 

“Tf I find,” she said slowly, ‘‘that there 
is any reason to suppose that my costume 
this afternoon ‘ 

“Your lack of costume, Frankie dear,’ 
Estelle purred softly. 

““____ had the effect you suggest, I'll 
never marry him.” 

“How will you find out?” 

“T'll ask him.” 

Estelle exhibited a shocked expression 
and pursed her lips in exaggerated distaste. 

After dinner George cleared his throat 
with peculiar meaning, and Buddy put 
down his cigar and rose as if signaled. 

“Estelle,” said Buddy, “‘I’m counting on 
you to help me beat father and Jim at 
bridge. How’s your game these days?” 

Estelle glanced from George to Frances 
and back to Buddy. 

“Not too good,” she said sweetly, “‘but 
I'd love to play with you.” 

“There’s a dear,” said the major, his 
face relaxing into a smile. 

Frances presently strolled out into the 
moonlight with George and wandered 
through the lilaes that edged the garden 
plot. Perhaps she had not fully recuper- 
ated, for her knees trembled alittle, obliging 
her to sit down on a low rustic bench. 

George knelt beside her and seized her 
abruptly in his arms. 

‘Frankie,’ he pleaded, “‘we love each 
other; won’t you please marry me?” 

She thrust him away. 

““You’re a confident gentleman,” she re- 
plied with considerable spirit. ‘‘Who told 
you that I love you?” 

He smiled quietly. 

“Moreover,” she continued irritably, 
“what makes you think you love me in- 
stead of Estelle? You’re just grateful to 
me for catching your ship.” 

“T am grateful, but — 

“stelle must be right; my pink knickers 
have inflamed you.” 

He studied her, puzzled. 

“The pink knickers,” he repeated slowly. 

She affected disappointment. 

“Didn’t you notice them?” 

“Yes, Frankie, I suppose I did, but 

“Estelle says I stole you from her with 
that display.” 

He grinned broadly. 

“She was deviling you.” 

“You receive the suggestion pretty 
calmly !”’ 

“Estelle is a sweetheart,’’ he replied, and 
clasped Frances in his arms once more. “I 
love you and you love me ” he began. 

“Who told you I love you?” she de- 
manded defiantly. 

He chuckled and murmured in her ear. 

“* stelle.” 

She drew a deep breath of comprehension, 

“Oh!” said she, and kissed him. 


he 
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jurisdiction to act in a divorce proceeding 
provided one of the parties is actually 
domiciled within its borders. Naturally 
this action must be determined by its own 
laws and not by those of any other state. 
The great divergence of these laws makes 
extraordinary complications.” 

“Hallelujah!” cried Tutt. ‘Now, in the 
words of the psalmist, you’ve said a mouth- 
ful! I know a man who at one and the 
same time is legally married to one woman 
in England, to another in Nevada, is a 
bigamist in New York, and 

“What else could he be except a widower 
in Pittsburgh?” pondered the elder Tutt. 
“But it’s quite possible. There’s a_case 
going on now where a woman in New York 
City is suing her ex-husband for a divorce 
on the usual statutory ground, and naming 
his present wife as co-respondent, though 
the plaintiff herself divorced him ten years 
ago in Reno, and he married again imme- 
diately after on the strength of it.” 

“I’m feeling stronger every minute!”’ ex- 
claimed Tutt. ‘‘Surely in all this bedlam 
we ought to be able to acquit our new client 
Mr. Higgleby of the charge of bigamy. At 
least’ you ought to be able to. I couldn’t.” 

““What’s the difficulty?” queried Mr. 
Tutt. 

“The difficulty simply is that he married 
the present Mrs. Higgleby on the seven- 
teenth of last December here in the city of 
New York, when he had a perfectly good 
wife, whom he had married on the eleventh 
of the preceding May, living in Chicago.” 

‘““What on earth is the matter with him?” 
inquired: Mr. Tutt. 

“He simply says he’s a traveling man,” 
replied his partner, “‘and—he happened to 
be in New York.” 

“Well, the next time he calls, you send 
him in to see me,” directed Mr. Tutt. 
“What was the present lady’s name?” 

““Woodcock,” answered Tutt. ‘‘Alvina 
Woodcock.” 

“And she wanted to change to Hig- 
gleby?”’ muttered his partner. ‘‘I wonder 


“Oh, there’s something sort of appealing 
about him,” acknowledged Tutt. “‘But he 
don’t look like a bigamist,” he concluded. 

‘What does a bigamist look like?’”’ medi- 
tated Mr. Tutt as he lit another stogy. 


“Good morning, Mr. Tutt,’ muttered 
the Honorable Peckham from behind the 
imitation rubber plant in his office, where 
he was engaged in surreptitiously consum- 
ing an apple. ‘‘Um—be with you in a 
minute. What’s on your mind?” 

Mr. Tutt simultaneously removed his 


stogy with one hand and his stovepipe” 


with the other. 

“T thought we might as well run over my 
list of cases,”’ he replied. “I can offer you 
a plea or two if you wish.” 

“Do I!” ejaculated the D. A., rolling his 
eyes heavenward. ‘“‘Let’s hear the roll of 
honor.” 

Mr. Tutt placed his hat, bottom side up, 
on the carpet and lowered himself into a 
huge leather armchair, furnished to the 
county by a political friend of Mr. Peck- 
ham and billed at four hundred per cent of 
the regular retail price. Then he reinserted 
the stogy between his thin lips and pro- 
duced from his inside pocket a typewritten 
sheet. 

“There’s Watkins—murdered his step- 
mother—indicted seven months ago. Give 

ou murder in the second?” 

“T’ll take it,’’ assented Peckham, light- 
ing a cigar in a businesslike manner. “What 
else you got?” 

“Joseph Goldstein—burglary. Will you 
give him grand larceny in the second?” 

The Honorable Peckham shook his head. 

“Sorry I can’t oblige you, old top,” he 
said regretfully. ‘‘He’s called the King of 
the Fences. If I did, the papers would 
holler like hell. I’ll make it any degree of 
burglary though.” 

“Very well. Burglary in the third,” 
agreed Mr. Tutt, jotting it down. ‘Then 
here’s a whole bunch—five—indicted to- 
gether for assault on a bartender.” 

““What degree?” 

““Second—brass knuckles.” 

“You can have third degree for the lot,” 
grunted Peckham laconically. 

‘All right,” said Mr. Tutt. “Now for 
the ones that are going to trial. Here’s 
Jennie Smith, indicted for stealing a man- 
darin chain valued at sixty-five dollars up 
at Monahaka’s. The chain’s only worth 


about six-fifty and I can prove it. Mona- 
haka don’t want to go to trial because he 
knows I’ll show him up for the Oriental 
flimflammer that he is. But of course she 
took it. What do you say? I’ll plead her 
to petty and you give her a suspended 
sentence? That’s a fair trade.” 

Peckham pondered. 

“Sure,” he said finally. “I’m agreeable. 
Only tell Jennie that next time I’ll have her 
run out of town.” - 

Mr. Tutt nodded. 

“‘T’ll whisper it to her. Now then, here’s 
Higgleby ——”’ 

e “Higgle who?” inquired Peckham dream- 
i 


y. 

““Bee—by—Higgleby,” explained Mr. 
Tutt. ‘For bigamy. I want you to dismiss 
the indictment for me.” 

“What for?” 

“You'll never convict him.” 

““Why not?” 

“‘Just because you never will!””? Mr. Tutt 
assured him with earnestness. ‘‘And you 
might as well wipe him off the list.”’ 

“Anything the matter with the indict- 
ment?” asked the D. A. suspiciously, 
‘‘Caput Magnus drew it. He’s a good man, 
you know.” 

Mr. Tutt drew sententiously on his stogy. 

“‘T would like to tell you all my secrets,” 
he replied after a pause, “‘but I can’t afford 
to. The indictment is in the usual form. 
But just between you and me, you'll never 
convict Higgleby as long as you live.”’ 

“Didn’t he marry two joint and several 
ladies?” 

“He did.” 
“‘ And one of ’em right here in New York 
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indictment?” 

“‘Oh, easily enough. Lack of proof as to 
the first marriage in Chicago, for instance. 
How are you going to prove he wasn’t 
divorced?” 

““That’s matter of defense,” retorted 

Peckham. 
‘“What’s a little bigamy between friends, 
anyway?” ruminated the old lawyer. “It’s 
a kind of sumptuary offense. People will 
marry. And it’s good policy to have ’em, 
If they happen to overdo it a little ——” 

“‘Well, if I do chuck the darn thing out 
what will you give me in return?” asked 
Peckham. “Of course bigamy isn’t my 
favorite crime or anything like that. I’m 
no bloodhound on matrimonial offenses. 
How’ll you trade?” 

“Tf you'll throw out Higgleby I'll plead 
Angelo Ferrero to manslaughter,” an- 
nounced Mr. Tutt with a grand air of 
bestowing largess upon an unworthy re- 
cipient. 

““Cock-a-doodle-do!”’ chortled Peckham. 
“A lot you will! Angelo’s halfway to the 
chair already yet!” 

“That’s the best I’ll do,’ replied Mr. 
Tutt, feeling for his hat. 

Peckham hesitated. Mr. Tutt was a 
fair dealer. And he wanted to get rid of 
Angelo. 

“Give you murder in the second,” he 
urged. 

“Manslaughter.” 

“Nothing doing,” answered the D. A. 
definitely. ‘Your Mr. Higglebigamy’ll 
have to stand trial.” 

“Oh, very well!” replied Mr. Tutt, un- 
jointing himself. ‘‘We’re ready—whenever 
you are.” 

The old lawyer’s lank figure had hardly 
disappeared out of the front office when 
Peckham rang for Caput Magnus. 

“Look here, Caput,’’ he remarked sus- 
piciously to the indictment clerk, “is there 
anything wrong with that Higgledy indict- 
ment?” 

“Higgleby, you mean, I guess,’’ replied 
Mr. Magnus, regarding the D. A. in a 
superior manner over the tops of his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘‘Nothing is the mat- 
ter with the indictment. I have followed 
my customary form. It has stood every 


test over and over again. Why do you 
ask?” 

The Honorable Peckham turned away 
impatiently. 


“Oh—nothing. Look here,’’ he added 
unexpectedly, “I think I’ll have you try 
that indictment yourself.’’ 

“Me!” ejaculated Caput in_ horror. 
““Why, I never tried a case in my life!” 

* pA ’s time you began!”’ growled the 
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“T_J—shouldn’t know what to do!” 
protested Mr. Magnus in agony at the mere 
suggestion. 

“Where the devil would we be if every- 
body felt like that?’’ demanded his master. 
“You're supposed to be a lawyer, aren’t 

ou?” 

“But I—I—can’t! I—don’t know how!”’ 

“Hang it all,’’ cried Peckham furiously, 
“you go ahead and do as I say. You 
indicted Higgledy; now you can try Hig- 
gledy!” 

He was utterly unreasonable, but his 
anger was genuine if baseless. 

“Oh, very well, sir,’ stammered Mr. 
Magnus. “Of course I’lI—I must—do 
whatever you say.” 

“You better!’”’ shouted Peckham after 
his retreating figure. ‘‘ You little blathering 
shrimp!” 

Then he threw himself down in his 
swivel chair with a bang. 

“Judas H. Priest!’’ he roared at the 
rubber plant. ‘‘I’d give a good deal for a 
decent excuse to fire that blooming nin- 
compoop!”’ 

Meantime, as the object of his ire slunk 
down the corridor darkness descended upon 
the soul of Caput Magnus. For Caput was 
what is known as an office lawyer and had 
never gone into court save as an onlooker 
or—as he would have phrased it—an ami- 
cus curiz. He was a perfect pundit—‘‘a 
hellion on law,” according to the Honorable 
Peckham—a strutting little cock on his 
own particular dunghill, but, stripped of 
his goggles, books, forms and foolscap, as 
far as his equanimity was concerned he 
might as well have been stripped of his 
clothes and turned loose on Fifth Avenue 
at church time. He had never addressed 
a jury. He had hardly ever made an argu- 
ment. His reputation was based almost 
entirely upon his parrotlike knowledge of 
authorities, his solemnity, and his little 
book of forms of the era of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. He was a model of composure be- 
hind his own desk, produced a profound 
impression upon those whose misfortunes 
enforced attendance at his office, tyran- 
nized over the process servers, policemen 
and clerks assigned to duty under him, 
roared like a lion in his own jungle, but 
became a “‘cowerin’, tim’rous beastie”’ the 
instant he stepped out into the corridor. He 
looked as wise as an old sheep, and at that, 
if he opened his mouth he could only ba-a. 
He was, so to speak, long on the suaviter in 
modo, but short on the fortiler in re. To ask 
him to go into court was worse than order- 
ing a cabin boy to climb up to the main 
truck in a sleet storm. For there is no 
torture known to man—no, not even that 
of the would-be bridegroom who seeks to’ 
work himself up to the point of asking the 
fatal question—like that of the inexperi- 
enced lawyer who is forced to go into court, 
put his theories into practice, and with his 
heart banging like a loose blind stand up 
before twelve of his supercilious fellow 
citizens, all of whom, he suspects, regard 
him as a liar and a trickster, and raise his 
husky voice in the vain attempt to per- 
suade the callous brutes that his client is an 
honest business man who has been deeply 
wronged, and not a smart Aleck who has 
got exactly what he deserved. Such a one 
would rather a thousand times go over the 
topto almost certain death thanfacethegrim 
visage of a thin-lipped judge or the withering 
fire of scorn from the battery of a jury’s leer- 
ing eyes. 

“T tell you I can’t!’ wailed Caput to 
Jim O’Leary, the assistant who occupied 
the adjacent cubicle. ‘‘I don’t know the 
first thing about tryin’ a case. I never even 
listened to one being tried. I’ll make a fool 
of myself.”’ 

“Say not so! Say not so!” soothed the 
O’Leary with barely concealed malice. 
“Buy that book some feller wrote on How 
to Try a Case. It’s a cinch! He wrote it 
without ever having tried one himself. 
That’s why he had the gall to write it!” 

Caput mopped the bulging forehead that 
in babyhood had inspired his parents with 
such pride and that now suggested a close 
relationship to the Goop family—and 
sighed a deep agonized sigh. 

“T couldn’t get anything out of just a 
book,’’ he moaned helplessly. 

“But you know exactly how it ought to 
be done,’”’ encouraged O’Leary, ‘“‘and the 
judge will help you.” 

Caput faced him despairingly. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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If the Women of Your Family Drive 


In buying a car for the family, you want to feel sure 
that when your wife or daughter drives, her pleas- 
ure will be madecomplete by care-free performance. 


Most important to this care-free performance 1s 
the Starting, Lighting and Ignition Equipment 
—for unless this works faithfully at all times, 
nothing else can. 


You will find Remy Equipment on the cars of many 
leading automobile manufacturers who are pay- 
ing the extra money necessary to give their users 
the satisfaction that Remy Equipment assures. 


If the women of your family drive, there is all 
the more reason why you should make sure that 
your new car is Remy-equipped. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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And then, preceding the judge by half a 
minute only, his entrance timed histrioni- 
cally to the second, he came, like Eudoxia, 
like a flame out of the east. In swept 
Caput Magnus with all the dignity and 
grace of an Irving playing Cardinal Wool- 
sey. Haggard, yes; pale, yes; tremulous, 
perhaps; but nevertheless glorious in a new 
cutaway coat, patent-leather shoes, green 
tie, a rosebud blushing from his lapel, his 
hair newly cut and laid down in beautiful 
little wavelets with pomatum, his figure 
erect, his chin in air, a book beneath his 
arm, his right hand waving in a delicate 
gesture of greeting; for Caput had taken 
O’Leary’s suggestion seriously, and had 
purchased that widely known and authori- 
tative work to which so many eminent 
barristers owe their entire success—How 
to Try a Case—and in it he had learned 
that in order to win the hearts of the jury 
one should make oneself beautiful. 

“‘What in hell’s he done to himself?’ 
gasped O’Leary to O’Brien. | 

“‘He’ll make a wonderful corpse!” whis- 
pered the latter in response. 

“Order in the court! His Honor the 
Judge of General Sessions!” bellowed an 
officer at this moment, and the judge 
came in. 

Everybody got up. He bowed. Every- 
body bowed. Everybody sat down again. 
A few, deeply affected, blew their noses. 
Then His Honor smiled genially and asked 
what business there was before the court, 
and the clerk told him that they were all 
there to try a man named Higgleby for 
bigamy, and the judge, nodding at Caput, 
said to go ahead and try him. 

In the bottom of his peritoneum Mr. 
Magnus felt that he carried a cold stone 
the size of a grapefruit. His hands were 
ice, his lips bloodless. And there was a 
Niagara where his hearing should have 
been. But he rose, just as the book told 
him to do, in all his beauty, and enunciated 
in the crystal tones he had learned during 
the last few weeks at Madam Winter- 
bottom’s school of acting and elocution—in 
syllables chiseled from the stone of elo- 
quence by the lapidary of culture: 

“Tf Your Honor please, I move the 
cause of the People of the state of New 
York against Theophilus Higgleby, in- 
dicted for bigamy.” 

Peckham and the rest couldn’t believe 
their ears. It wasn’t possible! That per- 
fect specimen of tonsorial and sartorial art, 
warbling like a legal Caruso, conducting 
himself so naturally, easily and casually, 


couldn’t be old Caput Magnus! They 
pinched themselves. 
“Say!’’ ejaculated Peckham. ‘‘What’s 


happened to him? When did Sir Henry 
sign up with us?” 

Mr. Tutt across the inclosure in front of 
the jury box raised his bushy eyebrows and 
looked whimsically at the D. A. over his 
spectacles. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Tutt?” inquired 
the judge. 

“Entirely so, Your Honor, 
the lawyer. 

“Then impanel a jury.” 

The jury was impaneled, Mr. Caput 
Magnus passing through that trying ordeal 
with great éclat. 

““You may proceed to open your case,”’ 
directed the judge. 

The staff saw a very white Caput Mag- 
nus rise and bow in the direction of the 
bench. Then he stepped to the jury box 
and cleared his throat. His official associ- 
ates held their breath expectantly. Would 
he—or wouldn’t he? There was a pause. 

Then: ‘‘ Mister Foreman and gentlemen 
of the jury,’”’ declaimed Caput in flutelike 
tones: ‘“‘The defendant is indicted for the 
crime of bigamy, an offense alike repugnant 
to religion, civilization and to the law.” 

The words flowed from him like a rip- 
pling sunlit stream; encircled him like a 
necklace of verbal jewels, a rosary, each 
word a pearl or a bead or whatever it is. 
With perfect articulation, enunciation and 
gesticulation Mr. Caput Magnus went on 
to inform his hearers that Mr. Higgleby 
was a bigamist of the deepest dye, that he 
had feloniously, willfully and knowingly 
married two several females, and by every 
standard of conduct was utterly and entirely 
detestable. 

Mr. Higgleby, flanked by Tutt and Mr. 
Tutt, listened calmly. Caput warmed to 
his task. 

The said Higgleby, said he, had as afore- 
said in the indictment committed the act 
of bigamy, to wit, of marriage when he 
had one legal wife already, in New York 
City on the seventeenth of last December, 


” 


responded 
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by marrying in Grace Church Chantry the 
lady whom they saw sitting by the other 
lady—he meant the one with the red 
feather in her bonnet—that is to say, her 
hat, whereas the other lady, as he had said 
aforesaid, had been lawfully and properly 
married to the defendant the preceding 
May, to wit, in Chicago as aforesaid 

“Pardon me!” interrupted the foreman 
petulantly. “‘Which is the lady you mean 
was married to the defendant in New York? 
You said she was sitting by the other lady 
and that you meant the one with the red 


feather, but you didn’t say whether the one 


with the red feather was the other lady or 
the one you were talking about.” 

Caput gagged and turned pink. 

“T_T ——” he stammered. ‘The lady 
in the red bonnet is—the—New York 
lady.” 
““You mean she isn’t his wife although the 
defendant went through the form of mar- 
riage with her, because he was already 
married to another,” suggested His Honor. 
“You might, I think, put things a little 
more simply. However, do it your own 
way.” 

“Ye-es, Your Honor.” 

ce Oo on.”’ 

But Caput was lost—hopelessly. Every 
vestige of the composure so laboriously 
acquired at Madam Winterbottom’s salon 
had evaporated. He felt as if he were 
swinging in midair hitched to a scudding 
aéroplane by a rope about his middle. The 
mucous membranes of his throat were as 
dry and as full of dust as the entrails of a 
carpet sweeper. His vision was blurred and 
he had no control over his muscles. Weakly 
he leaned against the table in front of the 
jury, the room swaying about him. The 
pains of hell gat hold upon him. He was 
dying. Even the staff felt compunction— 
all but the Honorable Peckham. 

Judge Russell quickly sensed the situa- 
tion. He was a kindly man, who had 
pulled many an ass out of the mire of 
confusion. So with a glance at Mr. Tutt he 
came to Caput’s rescue. 

“Let us see, Mr. Magnus,” he remarked 
pleasantly; “‘suppose you prove the Illinois 
marriage first. Is Mrs. Higgleby in court?’’ 

Both ladies started from their seats. 

““Mrs. Tomascene Higgleby,” corrected 
His Honor. “Step this way, please, 
madam!” 

The former Miss Startup made her way 
diffidently to the witness chair and in a 
faint voice answered the questions relative 
to her marriage of the preceding spring as 
put to her by the judge. Mr. Tutt waved 
her aside and Caput Magnus felt returning 
strength. He had expected and prepared 
for a highly technical assault upon the 
legality of the ceremony performed in 
Cook County. He had anticipated every 
variety and-form of question. But Mr. 
Tutt put none. He merely smiled benignly 
upon Caput in an avuncular fashion. 

“Have you no questions, Mr. Tutt?” 
inquired His Honor. 

“None,” answered the lawyer. 

“Then prove the bigamous marriage,” 
directed Judge Russell. 

Then rose at the call of justice, militantly 
and with a curious air of proprietorship in 
the overmarried defendant, the wife or 
maiden who in earlier days had answered 
to the name of Alvina Woodcock. Though 
she was the injured party and though the 
blame for her unfortunate state rested en- 
tirely upon Higgleby, herresentmentseemed 
less directed toward the offending male 
than toward the Chicago lady who was his 
lawful wife. There was no question as to 
the circumstances to which she so defi- 
nitely and aggressively testified. No one 
could gainsay the deplorable fact that she 
had, as she supposed, been linked in lawful 
wedlock to Mr. Tutt’s isosceles client. But 
there was that in her manner which sug- 
gested that she felt that being the last she 
should be first, that finding was keeping, 
and that possession was nine points of 
matrimonial law. 

And, as before, Mr. Tutt said nothing. 
Neither he nor Tutt nor Bonnie Doon nor 
yet Higgleby showed any the least sign of 
concern. Caput’s momentarily returning 
self-possession forsook him. What por- 
tended this ominous silence? Had he made 
some horrible mistake? Had he over- 
looked some important jurisdictional fact? 
Was he now to be hoist for some unknown 
reason by his own petard? He was, poor 
innocent—he was! 

“That is the case,’”’ he announced faintly. 
““The People rest.” 

Judge Russell looked down curiously at 
Mr. Tutt. 
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“Well,” he remarked, “how about it, 
Mr. Tutt?” 

But the old lawyer only smiled. 

“Come here a minute,” directed His 
Honor. 

And when Mr. Tutt reached the bench 
the judge said: ‘‘Have you any defense in 
this case? If not, why don’t you plead 
guilty and let me dispose of the matter?” 

“But, Your Honor,” protested Mr. Tutt, 
“of course I have a defense—and a most 
excellent one!” 

“You have?” 

“Certainly.” 

The judge elevated his forehead. 

“Very well,” he remarked; ‘if you 
really have one you had better go on with 
it. And,’’ he added beneath his breath, but 
in a tone clearly audible to the clerk, ‘‘the 
Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

The assistants saw Caput subside into 
his chair and simultaneously Mr. Tutt 
slowly raise his lank form toward the 
ceiling. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he be- 
nignly: ‘‘My client, Mr. Higgleby, is 
charged in this indictment with the crime 
of bigamy committed here in New York, in 
marrying Alvina Woodcock—the strong- 
minded lady on the front row of benches 
there—when he already had a lawful wife 
living in Chicago. The indictment alleges 
no other offense and the district attorney 
has not sought to prove any, my learned 
and eloquent adversary, Mr. Magnus, hav- 
ing a proper regard for the constitutional 
rights of every unfortunate whom he brings 
to the bar of justice. If therefore I can 
prove to you that Mr. Higgleby was never 
lawfully married to Tomascene Startup in 
Chicago on the eleventh of last May or at 
any other time, the allegation of bigamy 
falls to the ground; at any rate so far as 
this indictment is concerned. For unless 
the indictment sets forth a valid prior 
marriage it is obvious that the subsequent 
marriage cannot be bigamous. Am I clear? 
I perceive by your very intelligent facial 
expressions that I am. Well, my friends, 
Mr. Higgleby never was lawfully married 
to Tomascene Startup last May in Chicago, 
and you will therefore be obliged to acquit 
him! Come here, Mr. Smithers.” 

Caput Magnus suddenly experienced the 
throes of dissolution. Who was Smithers? 
What could old Tutt be driving at? But 
Smithers—evidently the Reverend Sancti- 
monious Smithers—was already placidly 
seated in the witness chair, his limp hands 
folded across his stomach and his thin nose 
looking interrogatively toward Mr. Tutt. 

“‘What is your name?” asked the lawyer 
dramatically. 

“My name is Oswald Garrison Smith- 
ers,’ replied the reverend gentleman in 
Canton-flannel accents, ‘‘and I reside in 
Pantuck, Iowa, where I am pastor of the 
Reformed Lutheran Church.” 

“Do you know the defendant?” 

“Indeed I do,” sighed the Reverend 
Smithers. “I remember him very well. I 
solemnized his marriage to a widow of my 
congregation on July 4, 1917; in fact to 
the relict of our late senior warden, Deacon 
Pellatiah Higgins. Sarah Maria Higgins 
was the lady’s name, and she is alive and 
well at the present time.” 

He gazed deprecatingly at the jury. If 
meekness had efficacy he would have in- 
herited the earth. 

“What?” ejaculated the foreman. “‘You 
say this man is married to three women?” 

““Trigamy—not bigamy!” muttered the 
clerk, sotto voce. 

“You have put your finger upon the 
precise point, Mister Foreman!”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tutt admiringly. “If Mr. Higgleby 
was already lawfully married to a lady in 
Iowa when he married Miss—or Mrs.— 
Startup in Chicago last May, his marriage 
to the latter was not a legal marriage; it 
was in fact no marriage at all. You can’t 
charge a man with bigamy unless you re- 
cite a legal marriage followed by an illegal 
one. Therefore, since the indictment fails 
to set forth a legal marriage anywhere 
followed by a marriage, legal or otherwise, 
in New York County, it recites no crime, 
and my client must be acquitted. Is not 
that the law, Your Honor?” 

Judge Russell quickly hid a smile and 
turned to the moribund Caput. . 

““Mr. Magnus, have you anything to say 
in reply to Mr. Tutt’s argument?” he 
asked. ‘If not ——” 

But no response came from Caput Mag- 
nus. He was past all hearing, understand- 
ing or answering. He was ready to be 
carried out and buried. 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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Race Drivers can’t take chances! 
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Race drivers choose tires by just one standard — 
certain dependability in actual service. 


That is why so many famous race drivers have 
turned to Mason. It is significant, too, that, after 
every new reliability record made by Masons, 


‘more and more race drivers insist on Mason 


Tires for their cars. 


After all, actual service is the only real test of tire 
worth, and when you equip with Masons, you 
buy only tires that stand up under the hardest of 
all service tests—road and speedway racing. 


More than that—you buy tires for which we 
assume the responsibility of perfect workmanship 
and flawless materials throughout their service. 
Mason Tires—Cord, Maxi-Mile Fabric and 
Solid—are backed by a NO-MILEAGE-LIMIT 
guarantee. [hey must wear out and not give out. 


The Mascot Tire and Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office, Kent, Ohio 


Branches 
Atlanta Cincinnati Denver Kansas City Richmond 
Baltimore Cleveland Detroit Milwaukee San Francisco 


oston Dallas Indianapolis New York 
Chicago Des Moines Jacksonville Oklahoma City 
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Your kitchen 
1s your workshop 


HIS workshop, where you prepare food for your 
family, should be, above all places, clean, whole- 
some and inviting. 


Unpainted surfaces in your kitchen, woodwork, cabi- 
nets, or tables are drawbacks to cleanliness. The raw 
porous wood absorbs grease and moisture, and to this 
cling smoke and dirt—all of which it is difficult to re- 
move. 

Give these kitchen surfaces a protecting coat of Acme Quality 
White Enamel, and grease and dirt and unsanitary conditions will 
not find welcome. Foreign matter does not cling to a surface ot 
Acme Quality White Enamel. It is a surface that is easily cleaned 


and easily kept clean. It also provides a bright, cheery atmosphere 
for your workshop, which tempts you to make tempting dishes. 


If there’s a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, varnished 
or finished in any way there’s an Acme Quality Kind to fit the 
purpose. Save the surface and you save all. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, “‘ Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating.” Askyourdealerorwrite us. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. A Detroit, Michigan 

Boston — Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf ’’ 


For the many “touching-up” jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


(Concluded from Page 149) 

“Well, all I have got to say is ——”’ be- 
gan the foreman disgustedly. 

“You do not have to say anything!” 
admonished the judge severely. ‘‘I will do 
whatever talking is necessary. A little 
more care in the preparation of the indict- 
ment might have rendered this rather ab- 
surd situation impossible. As it is, I must 
direct an acquittal. The defendant is dis- 
charged upon this indictment. But I will 
hold him in bail for the action of another 
grand jury.” 

“In which event we shall have another 
equally good defense, Your Honor,’”’ Mr. 
Tutt assured him. 

“T don’t doubt it, Mr. Tutt,” returned 
the judge good-naturedly. ‘‘Your client 
seems to have loved not wisely but too well.” 
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or so later Yuan Shi-kai was dead, and I 
never did hear what_became of his thirty- 
six widows. 

The first really great man who met me 


. was the distinguished Canadian publicist, 


Goldwin Smith; unless indeed I include the 
leading citizen of the village where I was 
born, a man of impressive mien and great 
dignity, who had been Minister to Denmark 
or somewhere under Buchanan. I think it 
was Buchanan. Anyhow he had been Min- 
ister to Denmark, lived in the best house on 
Main Street, and was highly respected on 
that account, as well as for his sterling 
qualities of citizenship, Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy and his exceeding and exemplary 
thrift, which was a model for all young 
wastrels of the village when they were 
tempted to spend their money riotously in 
buying cream puffs at Cox’s bakery, or for 
all-day suckers at Jim Haynes’ grocery 
store. I well recall how generously he gave 
me a well-worn three-cent silver piece for 
driving a reactionary cow four miles and 
three-quarters for him, remarking at the 
time that it was not so much the intrinsic 
value of the benefice that I should consider 
but the fact that it was bestowed on me by 
the former Minister to Denmark, and sug- 
gesting that I would do well to retain the 
well-worn three-cent silver piece as a me- 
mento of the‘occasion. This I firmly resolved 
to do, but even then, as in later years, the 
sophistry of easy come easy go had hold of 
me, and I spent this liberal wage for pep- 
permint candy at Susan Graham’s little 
shop across from the old foundry. 


Early Literary Labors 


At the time of the Goldwin Smith episode 
my literary labors consisted in large part of 
visiting each afternoon the undertaking 
parlors of the city of Rochester, New York, 
and ascertaining the names of those of our 
citizens who had died during the previous 
twenty-four hours, and such details as to 
age and occupation as might be forthcom- 
ing for the purpose of making suitable 
paragraphed record of these sad oecurrences 
in the Deaths of a Day column of the daily 
newspaper to which I was devoting my 
literary genius for an honorarium of ten 
dollars a week. I was aged seventeen years 
at the time, and had not yet developed my 
art to the point where I was permitted to 
write a real obituary notice in case some 
citizen of importance died. I chronicled 
the deaths of the common people. Others, 
who had reached the dizzy heights of 
twelve and fourteen dollars a week, at- 
tended to the deceased citizens who were 
worth more than three lines after they 
passed to their rewards. 

For many weary weeks the assignment 
after my name in the city editor’s assign- 
ment book read monotonously, “‘ Railroads 
and Morts.’”’ I have told what the “mort” 
part of it consisted of. Doing railroads 
meant that I must go to all the railroad 
stations, and to the city ticket offices and 
to our one general railroad office, and ask 
for railroad items, which generally con- 
sisted of announcements of special ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls and elsewhere, 
craftily prepared by the city ticket agents 
in the hope that I would put them in my 
budget of railroad news, which was snap- 
pily headed Clicks from the Rails, and thus 
give the excursions some free advertising. 
Also I was charged with the responsibility 
of finding what special and private trains 
and cars went through, which important 
news was recorded thus: ‘‘The private car 
Eureka, belonging to Charles G. McGuffin, 


WHO HAVE MET 
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And they all poured out hap 
corridor—that is, all of them ex 
and the two ladies, who remai 
upon their bench gazing fiercely 
dainfully at each other like two 
on a fence. | 

“So you’re not married to 
sneered Miss Woodcock. { 

“Well, I’m as much married 
you are!” retorted Miss Stang 
nose in the air. 

Then instinctively they both t 
with one accord looked maley 
Caput, who, seeing in their gla 
thing which he did not like, sli 
ily from his chair and out of 
leaving ignominiously behind hin 
floor his precious volume entitle 
Try a Case! : 
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the New York capitalist, went 
the New York Central last nigh} 
ber 47.” My last trip to the sta’ 
at ten o’clock at night. 
One snowy Sunday night Jo 
station master at the New Yo 
station, and of blessed memory | 
was kind to boy reporters, sa 


you can interview him.” 
He pointed to a man, wrappe 
who sat reading a book. I wen) 
said: “Is this Mr. Smith?” _ 
“Yes,” he replied pleasant 
Goldwin Smith.” 


Mr. Goldwin Smith Come} 
! 

At the time the question of | 
of Canada was subject to et 
cussion, and Goldwin Smith wa) 
spicuous in the movement. Ri 
just across the lake from Cana} 
nexation was great news for us/ 
thought, “‘maybe he will give ni: 
view on annexation!” and I ec 
next morning’s paper with a d) 
over my piece. 1 | 


impressively: ‘‘I represent tht) 

and Chronicle.” a 
“Well, sonny,” he said kindl 

down beside me and represent. |! 


He nodded gravely. 

“So you prob’ly will want tcl 
interview on annexation; ple: 
ahead and I’ll print anything 3 

“Well, my boy,” he replied, 4 
doubtedly a great opportunit)) 
gret that I have made the r? 
out anything I have to say onl 
and there is no opportunity foiha 

I could see that interview "fl 
the point of a mere personal i! 
must have sensed it, too, for hi 
“However, I am reading a mosill! 
book at present, and I’ll be gla(( 
an interview about that.” _ 
“What sort of a book?” 


. = i 
“Tt is a work on psycholo} 
cusses most interestingly the ) 
the epistemological aspect oflé 
with that of psychology prop! 
up the great work of the 20 
school.” of | 

Wherefore he talked for hi 
and then his train was called. 
back to the office the city et 
me: “Got anything?” st. 

“Interview with Goldwin?! 
said. M 

“‘On annexation?” he asked?é 

“No; he wouldn’t talk on” 
It’s on psychology.” 2 i 

“Oh,” groaned the city edit 
nothing but sermons in sight: 
it. Got to fill the durned rag ‘™ 

I wrote a column. I could # 
editor gnashing his teeth : 
copy, but he had to print it, 
ing much used to happe' 
(Continued on 


tinued from Page 152) 
spt sermons. It seemed to me 
it proudly next day that there 
lack of continuity of thought 
has since dawned on me that it 
itedly the most amazing dish of 
i] hash ever set before the pub- 
yas my first display head, and 


shin was a clipping of my inter- 
oss that exposition of psychol- 
ad tied to Smith, written in a 
-/7 hand, with a blue pencil, was 
hooy! Myboy! G.S.” 
ingly impressive touch, in lit- 
is sort, is the assumption of a 
iliarity with the great, a cer- 
--humminess, a pshaw-I-know- 
mation that adds the required 
te to the recital; a sort of re- 
f .e attitude on the London bus- 
yaw a very fat woman, on a 
trying to descend the winding 
n the top of his bus and strug- 
itly, to keep her skirts about 
s aring the process. The busman 


1, you!” heshouted. “Legs ain’t 
ae.” 
aore than twenty years of resi- 
Jashington, and a considerable 
gerience before that, it is now 
oay that the great men of this 
1¢.ding Presidents, ain’t no treat 
kw them all, from Cleveland on, 
fit President who met me was 
|, Cleveland did not arrive at 
ition until his second term. 
an excursion to Washington 
p.2e of abode, in March, 1889, to 
a inaugurated. I went—in a 
/ at inauguration time, the 
Syaiington was worse than is 
it ny other place or time. The 
rion got was a cold, sleety rain. 
gout eight o’clock on the night 
trd, found a room, and at nine 
2d over to get my first look at 
e ouse. I cut across in front of 
’ Department, and turned up 
1¢ron fence toward Lafayette 
I et two men walking briskly in 
pir. They came under a street 
I vw that one of them was Harri- 
2 |her I did not know, but later 
we Lige Halford, his secretary. 
ll. Here was my first President. 
efshe Arlington Hotel to take a 
id he house he was to occupy for 
f years, beginning at noon the 


ir Harrison’s Advice 


e|squarely in front of him and 
‘athlessly, that I was there to 
narurated and how glad I was to 
vad several other things of equal 
ce I wondered if he would stand 
ntiview, and suggested that it 
a eat thing for him if he told me 
innded to say in his inaugural 
0 /night telegraph it to my paper 
L 


is] 


2 


Sop. 
‘alson listened to me gravely. 
ok my wet hand and said: 
ud )see you here. Be sure to wear 
to-morrow, for it looks like 
'€ passed on into the night. 
‘at sonian! I thought as I emptied 
rom the brim of my hat and 
_Spry little figure disappear 
he {all in the saturated darkness. 
iti, of conservatives! No rash 
t | conjecture of circumstances; 
si(red or nonmatured admission. 
‘ain! Isn’t that typical of the 
f 


¢ rse, I didn’t think that at all. 
Jj thought of it to-day. But it 
° Cthose neat little flourishes to 
in\t this point to convince the 
f y intimate knowledge, even 
/hé naracter and characteristics of 
| g writers use this form. 
tl sueceeding Presidents: Em- 
’sses! as we say in the French, 
accepted manner of introduc- 
‘al touch and is advisable now 
1ey came and went, and one 
jill there, as Mr. Lansing re- 
© oprised. But Roosevelt! Ah, 
| Slute you. When nothing else 

ne always could write a piece 
velt. I'd hate to tell the 


t 
ul 
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income-tax people how much money I 
made out of Roosevelt, and, thanks be, I 
didn’t have to, for he went out in 1908, be- 
fore the days of the insidious supertax. 

Leaving the Presidents for a future chap- 
ter, I turn now to literary personages, and 
begin with Tolstoy. On the occasion of a 
visit to Russia I saw him at Yasnaya 
Polyana—he met me there. Years before, 
when I was managing editor of a magazine 
in this country, my chief bought for serial 
publication Tolstoy’s novel Resurrection. 
He bought it unsight and unseen, and the 
stipulation was that monthly sections of it 
were to be delivered to us from the trans- 
lator in London. 

Of course you are familiar with Resur- 
rection—here note the implied compliment 
to the literary knowledge of the reader— 
crafty stuff—and recall that its central 
figure, Nekhlyudov, while acting as juror, 
recognizes in the culprit a woman he had 
betrayed in his youth. Torn by remorse, he 
decided that he is the real cause of the 
woman’s guilt and downfall, and wishes to 
expiate his own crime by accompanying 
her to Siberia and sharing the hardships 
with her. 


The Purification of Tolstoy 


When the first installment arrived there 
was consternation in the office. Ours was 
a great family periodical for the American 
home, and the opening chapters of Resur- 
rection portrayed scenes that, even when 
viewed in the most tolerant and catholic 
spirit, were somewhat unsuitable for pro- 
jection into the American home through the 
medium of our great family periodical. 
Wherefore the chief, having paid his money 
for the novel, and having advertised it ex- 
tensively, ordered me to edit, expurgate 
and rewrite this installment and denature 
it, so to speak, and make it suitable for the 
virtuous and guileless eyes of the American 
people. That is what I did. When we 
printed the first installment of Resurrec- 
tion there was not a word in it, nor a 
phrase, nor a scene, that could possibly 
offend the most puritanically fastidious of 
our readers. This was done by the expedi- 
ent of transferring the opening scenes of 
the novel from their Tolstoyan locale to an 
innocuous parlor in a Russian home. 

The second installment arrived and it 
was necessary to make it conform with the 
first, so that it was edited, expurgated and 
denatured also. By the time the second 
installment was on the stands and in the 
homes there bege arriving in our office 
long cablegrams filled with triangular and 
octagonal Russian words which were trans- 
lated to the broad general meaning of 
What, in the name of the sacred tenets of 
literature, was the idea in thus laying 
sacrilegious, not to say Comstockish, hands 
on the work of the master? Where, indeed, 
did we get that stuff and thus and so—most 
acerbic—and stating that no more of the 
novel would be allowed to us. Nor was any 
more. Two installments of Resurrection, 
as rewritten and expurgated by myself, 
saw the finish of that enterprise. 

My companion on the visit to Yasnaya 
Polyana, seeking to divert the conversation 
with Tolstoy into easy, natural lines, re- 
marked that I was the person who had, as 
editor of a magazine, had to do with the 
initial publication of that magnificent work 
Resurrection in the United States. Where- 
upon the great ascetic, seeming to forget 
for the moment the doctrines of Lao-tse 


and Karma to which he was then devoting | 
himself, spoke feelingly in Russian for a | 


space, and retired, and, I regret to say, not 
a word of the interview was suitable for 
copy, from my viewpoint. 

Ah, Russia! After this exclamatory be- 
ginning of a paragraph—which is in accord 
with best usages, especially best Walpole 
and other strictly English usages—prece- 
dent requires some following sentences 
sprinkled with Russian words, with trans- 
lations in brackets, which are seemingly 
rung in in a casual manner, but are, in fact, 
inserted to prove to the reader that the 
writer is wise to the atmosphere—per- 
fectly hep to it, indeed. It is the accepted 
way to get local color. Hence, with these 
few preliminary remarks, I begin again: 

Ah, Russia! Land of ikons—darn it, 


here’s where I need the brackets—land of | 
ikons, which are religious images; the | 


Kremlin, which shows the writer got as far 
as Moscow; droshkies, which are cabs; 
the Nevskii Prospekt, which is Main 
Street in Petrograd, formerly St. Peters- 
burg, you know; botvinya, which is a cold 
(Concluded on Page 159) 
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19 MADISON AVE. 


Why Touraine is made of 
Sweet Chocolate— 


I knew before I started to make Almond 
Bars that there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who preferred an Old 
Fashioned sweet chocolate bar and were 
waiting for one made of the best of choco- 
late—and with lots more almonds. 


Touraine. Almond Bar—the only old 
fashioned Sweet Chocolate Almond Bar— 
was the result. 


And you proved I was right. 


AGE 


_ Outer garments of Suede-Like conform ad- 
--mirably to the requirements of style and — 
service demanded by well-groomed men - 

~-and women. The texture of Suede-Like is | 
distinctive and the fabric drapes gracefully. 


Suede-Like, when waterproofed, 
makes a fetching raincoat. The 
genuine is stamped ‘SuepE-Like’ 


How Lett & HocKMEYER Co. 
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Where Do You Stand Among 


OU may be able to outshoot some of the men or 

women who are considered the best shots in town. 
Those who have keen eyes and steady nerves welcome 
the opportunity to match their shooting skill with 
others under standard rules and right influences. 
They think straight and are among the best people in 
any community. 


Competitive shooting develops self-reliance, courage, 
keen perception and straight thinking. It’s mighty 
sociable, popular and good sport. 


Organized shooting is safe and establishes standards 
which protect the sport and enable the individual to 
experience the rare pleasure which it affords. Greater 
than almost any other game, as those who know will 
testify. 


the Marksmen of Your Town? 


For Enthusiastic 
and Critical Shooters 


° 


Remington No. 12-C—‘‘N. R. A. Target Grade’”’ .22 caliber Repeating Rifle. 
Chambered for the .22 long rifle cartridge. Magazine holds 11 shots. Barrel, 
24-inch Remington steel with 16-inch twist; half-pistol grip, walnut stock 
fitted with steel rifle butt plate. Weight about 6 lbs. Sights: rear, elevating 
tang peep with cup disk; front, windgauge combination aperture and globe. 
Length over all 42 inches, length taken down 2714 inches. 


The Popular .22 Caliber Rifle 


It has so many advantages that it is being | 
almost universally by shooting clubs—econon; 
venience, safety. 


| 
Comparative tests by recognized authoriti/ 
that men who become expert with .22 caliber 
100 yards and 200 yards make equally good sco 


large caliber rifles on the long ranges. 


Also that crack shots with large caliber ri? 
the small bore game equally fascinating. 


The much coveted civilian marksmanship§ 
shooter and expert rifleman badges, formerly 
only for skill with the military rifle, can now 
with the .22 caliber rifle under conditions ¢ 
by the Government through the 
Rifle Association. 


It is Easy to Organia 
Shooting Club_ 


An enthusiastic outdoor sports 
man for captain. He will get 
together to talk it over. 


. 


cluded from Page 155) 

ar serfs who were slaves; chorny 
ni is black bread; the horrors of 
‘nihilism and the knout and 
ted things; kvass, which is a 
Winter Palace, which is where 
-lved; vodka, which is another 
more pep in it than there is in 
hb frenzied architecture of the ca- 
9 Vasili the Beatified and the 
iIvan the Terrible killed the 
the would never duplicate this 
hich served him right; chai, 
t,, and they often drink it with 
jam in it; Pushkin and Gogol 
sieff, who impart the literary 
H Kazan, which is a cathedral; 
dd shchee, which are soups and 
d the statue of Peter the Great, 
,/not forgetting the frequent use 
9 vhich means ‘‘it doesn’t mat- 
‘tra, which means ‘‘to-morrow,”’ 
ords of common speech that 
e@tussia that was, and are very 
ejember. , 
Petrograd that Sarzanov and I 
“into contact—Sarzanov, the 
ije, alert, crafty, elusive Min- 
\gign Affairs who served in that 
t)sition during the early days of 
}was in June, 1915, when I was 
+ his official quarters and was 
him. The Russian armies, 
need tumultuously for many 
r;hen engaged in retreating just 
uisly, and the time was ripe for a 
Russia’s position in the war— 
fact. ' 

sall that interview be erased 


: t Sarzanov passionately, 
: t is there left for me to do? 
I turn? My predicament is 

‘My position is untenable. I 
n¢re it. My heart is torn with 


his chair and striding about 
have no Bordeaux left in my 
am accustomed to Bordeaux 


e/r me to obtain another supply. 
/} done. I faint for the want of 
2a; with my meals. It is impossi- 
‘rmentous! It is hell!’ 


Pvishable Greatness 


”\ suggested, “do you not ask 
e}uchanan, the British Ambas- 
‘te loan of some? I was there at 
t: other day and he seems to 
at} 
we tears of gratitude in the 
ar;nov as he grasped me by the 


rid,” he said, his voice shaken 
tii, “I thank you for the sug- 
Yu have rescued me from a 
er I am under eternal obliga- 
uid if you will drop round some 
t) war is over we'll discuss the 
sit'ss in a most intimate manner. 
piss attend you! I shall not 
o1 he present—good afternoon.” 
n neglect to portray the Grand 
chas as he was in those exciting 
urnjand July, 1915. Never shall I 
n. have overworked that phrase 
 lilways goes well and gives the 
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idea of deep impression and makes what is 
written more realistic. Wherefore: Never 
shall I forget him—tall, commanding, lean, 
muscular, imperious and imperial; with 
eagle eye and hawk nose and several other 
features not especially ornithological, he 
towered above his staff, a veritable giant, a 
general supreme among generals. I wrote a 
fine piece about him in which I dwelt on 
him as the great man of Russia; but just as 
the piece was printed in this country the 
Czar fired the grand duke and sent him 
down to the Caucasus to associate with 
the mountain goats. That, I contend, was 
neither considerate nor clubby of the Czar. 
I had always spoken well of him. It gets a 
writer of this sort of literature nothing— 
positively nothing—to have a person he 


terms a great man shown up as an ex-great 


man by imperial ukase or in any other man- 
ner. However, unless Lenine and Trotzky 
have caught him the grand duke is at present 
in far better case than the Czar who deprived 
him of authority and chased him to the 
Caucasus, for at last accounts the grand 
duke was still alive. 


All the Czar’s Fault 


Silent, brooding, perhaps he had a pre- 
monition of his fate. Who can say? 

“The Russian Army,” he said, not with- 
out emotion, ‘‘fights to the last ditch.’ 

“Tt does,” I replied with equal feeling; 
“but, judging from reports from the front, 
not to the first ditch.” 

He shrugged his ducal shoulders and 
sighed. A font of Russian type would come 


in very handy at this point, for I know the’ 


Russian of the remark that followed, and 
really should have an opportunity to im- 
press my readers with my knowledge. 
However, as there is no Russian type avail- 
able I am forced to Ollendorf the pregnant 
phrase: ‘Ne paritsah’ite menya’.” There 
was a world of sadness in his voice. ‘‘Do 
not blame me.” J assured him that I would 
not; nor did I. The person who blamed 
him was the Czar, and he had the official 
say in the matter at the moment. 

There was no appreciable point of con- 
tact between the officially, or regally, or 
ancestorically great and the mere writing 
person in England in the days before the 
war. It simply wasn’t done. Therefore, 
when in England on numerous occasions 
before August, 1914, though I became rea- 
sonably familiar with the outer aspects of 
many of these from seeing them publicly 
and by observing them functioning offi- 
cially, those of them who met me profes- 
sionally were not talking for publication. 
Such a thing was unknown. If they had 
anything to say they said it either in a let- 
ter to the Times or in a speech, and inter- 
viewers did not exist for them. So there is 
little to record concerning the antewar 
period. 

It took some months for the idea to seep 
into the stern and rockbound heads of the 
English great, after the war began, that it 
might be somewhat advantageous to have 
a few thoughts from said great placed be- 
fore the American people, and when that 
idea did gain entrance to those massive 
domes of thought they all put doormats 
with ‘“‘ Welcome” in big red letters on them 
outside their doors, and spread birdlime, 
nets and traps in every direction for Amer- 
ican interviewers. One could hardly escape 
having an interview thrust upon him. 
When the esteemed British finally assim- 
ilated what the word “‘ propaganda”’ meant 
they propagandized all over the place. 


They even imported American interviewers 
by the cargo. It was a cinch. Hence there 
is little to be said about that phase of it, 
either. 

The first man who broke through his own 
crust was Asquith, then Premier. He came 
one day to a luncheon at which was gath- 
ered a large number of hand-picked Amer- 
ican writers; entering timorously, as if he 
expected to be set upon by a band of Sioux 
or Apaches, and hoping against hope that 
he would escape with his scalp as originally 
installed by Nature. He was greatly re- 
lieved to discover that none of the Amer- 
icans present had brought his scalping 
knife with him, and that there wasn’t a 
tomahawk in sight. And with a few pre- 
liminary ‘‘My words!” he ventured the 
opinion that this war was a frightful war 
and made the ringing assertion that Britons 
never shall be slaves. 

That broke the ice and every British 
statesman fell through immediately with 
loud splashes. If the war had continued 
another six months it is likely the King 
would have made a talk. Indeed his Amer- 
ican press agent, who used to work on the 
New York Sun, had the matter in hand at 
the time of the armistice. 

We Americans were great stuff in those 
days. How well do'l recall the baseball 
game between the American Army and the 
American Navy on the Fourth of July, 
1918. 

The King was there, in a royal box, 
with all the royal family, and the Dowager 
Queen Alexandra with her suite, and much 
of governmental England; but it was Pick 
Cross, formerly of Ohio, who got the cream 
of it. Pick was by way of being chief base- 
ball introducer in England among his other 
noteworthy activities, and he organized that 
baseball game, got the King to attend, and 
added a long, lingering and fervent clasp 
to the hands-across-the-sea stuff of the time. 


Baseball in London 


Pick informed the British that the Presi- 
dent always throws out the first ball when 
the season opens in Washington, and sug- 
gested that it would be a nifty little touch 
to this game if the King would begin it in 
this manner. The King was anxious to 
oblige, and Pick went up to Buckingham 
Palace several mornings and coached His 
Majesty on how to throw a ball, His Maj- 
esty not being cognizant of any other man- 
ner of throwing than the cricket manner, 
which is no way at all on the diamond. 

Then some timorous court chamberlain 
or gentleman in waiting or something, who 
possibly had seen a game of “‘ glorified round- 
ers,’’ as the British term our national pas- 
time, became apprehensive that a foul tip 


-might smear some royal features during 


the progress of the game, and had a wire 
netting placed in front of the royal box, 
thus making it practically impossible, or 
very difficult, at least, for the King to hurl 
out the first ball. So, accompanied by Pick 
and some other persons, the King walked 
down on the diamond, met the opposing 
captains and handed a nice, new regula- 
tion ball to Arlie Latham, who was to 
umpire. 

‘Pleased to meet-cha, King,’’ said Arlie, 
and the game was on. 

All enjoyed it, save the American naval 
captain who was assigned to sit beside the 
Dowager Queen Alexandra and explain 
the game to her. Inasmuch as Queen Alex- 
andra is extremely deaf, never had seen a 
game of baseball, and was at a loss to 
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understand why the young men were not 
playing cricket, that naval captain had his 
troubles. 

However, it was a great day for the 
American eagle, for the British lion, for the 
King and the royal family and for Pick 
Cross, who put it over; and it goes to show 
how the manner and method changed 
owing to certain inspirations which, we now 
read in the British press, were not so much, 
after all. And in reality, ‘‘All passes; art 
alone endures,”’ as the jolly old poet said, 
and as Clem Studebaker chiseled over the 
door of his theater in Chicago. 

So let us turn to art again; which turn- 
ing brings us to Thomas Hardy, the great 
novelist. It cannot be said, in yerity, that 
Thomas Hardy expressed any passionate 
eagerness to greet me at his Wessex home, 
but it came about, none the less. How 
keenly I recall the grizzled author of Tess 
and Jude as he stood that morning on 
his terrace, and his words—the words of 
the master! 


No Army to Drive 


“Mr. Hardy, I have traveled three 
thousand miles to see you.” This rev- 
erently. 

“Really?” This politely, but with a 
certain disinterestedness that was de- 
pressing. 

““Yes, I have traveled three thousand 
miles to see you.’”’ This with less reverence 
and with more emphasis. 

“Really?” This with an intonation that 
expressed, with sufficient clarity, the 
thought: ‘“‘Well, you’ve seen me; what 
else do you want?” 

Imagine an earnest pilgrim at a literary 
shrine able to dig out but two cold and 
clammy ‘‘Reallys”’ as a starter! The situ- 
ation was most precarious, and needed the 
ork of instant diversion into other chan- 
nels. 

“You have a lot of crows on your place.” 
This with an appropriate sweep of the arm 
that included: an immense flock of black 
and busy birds on the lawn. 

““My word! Those are not crows; those 
are rooks!’’ And the author of Under the 
Greenwood Tree and Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd proceeded along the terrace by 
himself—if you can picture the scene that 
morning with the bright Wessex sunshine 
flooding the landscape—alone—indubi- 
tably alone. 

But time presses and inexorable space 
holds up a warning hand. The great of 
France, of Germany before the war, of 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, of many 
another far place must await a further 
recognition at a further hour; and, as this 
modest chronicle began with my projection 
across a king, so let it end. 

It was at the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado last fall. I stood on the brink of that 
mighty chasm in easy converse with Albert, 
the King of the Belgians. 

““What a fine place this would have been 
to drive the German Army into,’ I re- 
marked, with that disregard for precise dic- 
tion that comes in casual talk. 

The King looked appraisingly out over 
the vast cleft, and down into its dizzy 
depths, and with that regal dignity that so 
becomes him, and those impressive pauses 
between his words that mark his speech in 
English, replied gravely, after he had fully 
surveyed the situation: 

“But, my dear sir, that was quite im- 
possible. There was no German Army 
here, you know!” 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


—the letter of 
Dr. John H. Firy 
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upon the individualias 
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early times. Wheat 

evil spirit came 102 

Saul, David was brosht 

to play before him }t 
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think of Mr. Edison’ @ 

modern David, notut 
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Close-up photograph of Mario Laurenti, baritone of the Metro- a : Ree Aes “cia fo be pone 


politan Opera Company, as the 6000 teachers saw him in the act 
mparing his voice with its R EATION by the New Edison. 
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—from an actual photograph taken 
in State Armory, Albany, New 
York, on November 25th, 1919 


% The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


6000 Empire State Teachers 
Hear Phonograph Achieve Triumph 


HE illustration, although it is reproduced from an actual 

photograph, but faintly portrays the memorable scene at 
the State Armory in Albany, New York, on the night of Novem- 
ber 25th, when 6000 teachers, principals and superintendents of 
the public schools of New York State sat spellbound as they 
heard Mario Laurenti, world-famed baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison’s RE-CREATION of his magnificent voice. 


AURENTI stood beside the stately 
New Edison Cabinet. His voice 
filled the auditorium. The audience, 
which at first had been a trifle tense 
because of the. unusual nature of the 
proposed experiment, gradually re- 
laxed under the magic influence of the 
great baritone’s artistry. 
Then suddenly there was a stir, a sub- 
dued murmur of surprise and a per- 
plexed rubbing of eyes. Laurenti’s 
voice, undiminished in quality and 
beauty, continued to reach every quar- 
ter of the vast auditorium, but his lips 
had ceased to move. The cabinet at 


his side had taken up the song and was 
matching his voice so perfectly that 
the human ear could not tell when 
Laurenti had ceased to sing. 


Edison Had Won Another Triumph 


HIS great event proved that 

Edison’s genius has produced the 
phonograph of supreme realism. It 
also earned for his achievement the in- 
dorsement of one of the world’s most 
famous educators, Dr. John H. Finley, 
President of the University of the 
State of New York. Dr. Finley’s beau- 
tiful tribute to Mr. Edison and the 


latter’snew phonograph are reproduced 
herewith. It is doubtful if Edison’s 
ambition to serve humanity through 
the agency of music could have been 
more accurately divined. 


Official Laboratory Model 


HE instrument used at Albany 

was a duplicate of Edison’s origi- 
nal Official Laboratory Model, on 
which he spent more than three million 
dollars in research work. The Edison 
dealer in your city will be glad to show 
you a duplicate of this original three 
million dollar phonograph and he will, 
without quibble or question, guarantee 
it to be fully equal in tonal quality to 
the instrument used at Albany and to 
be capable of successfully sustaining 
the test made at Albany. 


Let ussend you our book, ‘“‘ Edison and 
Music,”’ and our booklet, ‘What the 
Critics Say.”” ‘Edison and Music”’ is 
written by one of Thomas A. Edison’s 
right-hand men. Address Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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A picture of 
beauty and good taste 


k| with the voice of the singer. For |} 
¥) over fifty years Starr sympathetic |} 


: of superiority. 
}| with all its musical superiorities, 


H| space than an upright. It is ideally |# 
4; designed for modern apartments. |} 


4| The Starr Piano Company 


The Singing Tone : 
of Starr Pianos blends charmingly | 


tone has been the despair of imi- |f 
tators and the joy of musicians. |f 

Starr prestige is graven deeply |} 
in musical history, by the chisel |f 
The Starr-made |f 
Minum Grand is a true grand piano, | 


j 
yet it occupies no more useable |f 


Write for catalog and price 


Richmond, Indiana 
Los Angeles, Cal. Birmingham, Al 
London, Can, New York 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


faintest idea what she was talking about or 
whether William A. Poole was a politician, 
an actor or a race horse. Nor did he care. 
He felt low in his mind. More port was 
needed to maintain the status quo. With- 
out reénforcements the port he had taken 
would rapidly become a boomerang that 
would destroy him. He wanted to go to 
sleep. He contemplated making a dash 
through the palms behind him and escaping 
at one stroke from Yolanda, Simonetti and 
William A. Poole. He knew ‘Simonetti, who 
was still feasting his eyes upon Miss Span- 
gle in a kind of angry rapture, would argue, 
and he could not, he felt, cope with an ar- 
gument, any argument, especially one with 
the poet. The latter knew, Terry thought 
gloomily, too beastly many words. He 
hurled them at you, tied you up in them, 
defeated you. It would be much simpler 
just to bolt. 

But while he was still toying with the 
idea something occurred which not only 
put an end to this craven project but had 
other and more far-reaching consequences. 
This something was the arrival of Yolanda’s 
father. 

Terry became aware of Mr. Spangle be- 
fore Mr. Spangle reached their group. He 
was not a person of whom one could remain 
unaware in any place, particularly the 
Palm Room of a New York hotel. His dress 
was conventional, to be sure, but his face 
was not. He was big and stooped slightly, 
the way excessively strong men sometimes 
stoop. He had a dark, smooth-shaved face, 
close lipped, and deeply lined and ferocious 
eyes. He was the kind of man women love 
to be knocked down by. 

At his approach a rapid change took 
place in the languorous Yolanda. The 
cigarette dropped from her lily fingers. She 
assumed an erect posture, and Simonetti 
waited scornfully to see her wipe off her lip 
salve as quickly as might be on her tea nap- 
kin. Meanwhile her father bore down upon 
them, treading the effete carpets derisively. 
People made way for him. 

“Why do you wait till I come, to sit up 
likea human being?” hesnapped. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you got any sense? Who’s this?” 

His eyes stabbed into Terry’s eyes and 
held them. Flashing, domineering eyes 
they were, that blazed out from under 
bushy eyebrows. Terry felt a distinct thrill 
when they bored into him. His many cen- 
turies of privilege and civilization had bred 
him back into almost as distinguished a 
barbarian, though of a conspicuously dif- 
ferent kind, as Spangle, whose race had 
never started away from the barbarous on 
the long circle back to it. Spangle was the 
real thing, and Terry had a flair for the real 
thing. Besides this kindred flash he was 
drawn to him as small boys are drawn to 
the ogre in the fairy tale. He held-out his 
hand joyously, and Spangle with a sudden 
smile took it. 

They sat down side by side. 

“‘T assure you, my dear fellow,” Terry 
observed confidentially, “‘port is a devilish 
rotten thing to drink in the afternoon. 
What’s-his-name’’—he indicated Simon- 
etti, who was talking to Yolanda—‘“‘and I 
went some place or other just now and 
drank no end of the beastly stuff, but 
heaps and heaps of it, and I do assure you, 
my dear fellow —— ys 

The grim lips of the Westerner twitched. 

“Port isn’t my liquor,” he observed. 
“Have a cigar?” 

“Thanks awfully—I never smoke cigars. 
I like your American cigarettes though. 
a Jove, they’ re capital! Perhaps you’d 
ike —— 

Spangle shook his head vigorously and 
pulling a cigar from his waistcoat pocket 
stuck it into his mouth. He had large, well- 
shaped and very clean hands. He began 
chewing the end without lighting it, his 
head back, his hawk eyes raking the assem- 
bly. Terry watched him happily. When 
Terry was interested in anything, which 
was seldom—food, games, pretty girls, 
fighting and one or two less calculable 
things, such as the charm Spangle had for 
him, covered the range of his possible inter- 
ests—his face wore the wonder look of an 
engaging child. Spangle thought of that. 

The Westerner was silent. Yolanda, who 
was never quite at ease with her father, 
seemed to be listening to something Simon- 
etti was murmuring to her. At last Spangle, 
shifting his cigar to the other corner of his 
mouth and thrusting his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, began to talk. 


“T should say,” he observe 
with the comfortable air of a m: 
his own train of thought, “thai 
tween ten and fifteen million 
tween those two tables over th 
man with the waxed mustach 
getting married for the fourth j 
way—that’s T. B. Walker, of” 
beat him to a patent once. aK 
smile flashed in his eyes. ‘Cos 
half a million. He had whis 
feather duster then, and now] 
But he’s smart.” 

Terry laughed. ‘Feather du 
ae good. I must remembe 

a!” ; 
Spangle stared at him a mom 
comment. Then he continued 
bust presiding over the next. 
Hallowell’s widow. She’ll may 
lizard forty years younger’n h 
poison her for her money. N 
Liz. I remember when she tool 
in Butte.” He paused, chewit 
reflectively. ‘Old Hallowell 
half a dozen million when he > 
money-making’s so easy it 8s 
bore.” 

Yolanda rose. 

Hy Simonetti and I are going dy 
dance,”’ she observed, loosing n 
glance upon Terrence. “Wouly 
come, Lord Selwyn?’ 

“Rather not!” he exclaimed’ 
is, thanks awfully and all that- 
He rose and waited whi 
away 

“Jo osie’s like her mother” —)} 
been christened Josephine-“ 
mother was clever. Her mh 
clever fool, and there’s no ho! 
She was never right in her li, 
T. B. Walker’s third wife aj 
me.”’ He chuckled. “She goiiii 
his mustache.” 

“‘T say, how ripping!”’ said’e 
propriately and then blush. | 
scarlet. He was confused by @ 
confidences. Spangle laughed ‘or 

‘Where you from? Is yo'r 
Selwyn?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. I have otherhi 
is quite mine. I’ve had it lonyst. 

Spangle studied him. ‘jh 
from?” he repeated. 

“Humbledon Mead, Haw 
Tusselby, Warwickshire.” 

“You don’t say!” the (net 
dryly. ‘I’ve never been thei” 

“‘T daresay not. It’s not halpai 
Rather a jolly old place.”’ 

“Come up,” said Spangle side 
my room. I’ll give you som) 
to drink. We might eat supy} 

They had, it seemed to T 
delightful evening. It begar 
that even Dillingsby Pott 
envied, in Spangle’s rooms; wé 
pin, saddle of lamb and teal ¢ 
ence’s; and the talk was of t} 
blood-curdling kind the Fj 
produce when it lights upon 
Spangle was both experience 
tive. Then it went back to mj 

“T said it was so easy that 
bore,” said Spangle. ‘‘But I 
mean that. It’s never a bore.| 
got more than you want tl 
some pep, but it’s a damn fi 


it,” Terry said wistfully. 
quite fearfully.” | 
“‘Haven’t you got any?” 
gle casually. z 
“‘T have five thousand po} 
viously, my dear fellow, w 
well know you'll never get 
isn’t enough.” : 
Gradually Spangle got h 


Canada by a ruthless fam 
reasonable pother about dé 
uncle the old Duke of 
served him a small all 
demned him to an indefini 
crocky little place in Can 
of his, no end of an agreea 
Bateman, of New Yor 
knew all.about Richard 
York—had written him- 
spree. Terry avoided al 
affair of a certain gold 
Sylvia’s aunt, Mrs. C. Dil 
(Continued on P 
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Everybody knows how the Pure Food Laws put an end to 
“camouflage” in the food business. 

Auburn Certified Tires are sold to you on a “ pure-food-law” 
basis all their own. You know of what they are made and why 


United States Bureau 
of Standards’ Tests 


Government AUBURN 
Requirements Tests 
Pure Rubber 
‘in Cushion 
andFriction 75to 85% 91% 
Pure. Rubber 
in Tread... 65to 70% 80% 
Tread elon- 
gated before 
breaking ...450t0500% 620% 
Separation 
Test be- 
tweenTread 
and Breaker 28 to 32 lbs. 64 Ibs. 
Separation 
Test be- 
tween Cush- 
ion and Car- 
CASS.cece.---+ 


16 Ibs, 30 Ibs 
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they will serve you well, defore you buy. 

Pure rubber is the “pure wool” of 
tires. A tire is as good as the amount of 
purerubberitcontains. Thisis the fairest 
and safest basis in the world upon which 
to judge the quality of a tire. 

Each Auburn Certified Tire is sold with 
a Certified Statement of Ingredients at- 
tached. The tag which bears it is repro- 
duced on this page. Read the sworn 


THE DOUBLE FABRIC TIRE CO., Auburn, Indiana 


Also makers of Auburn Certified Tubes and Tire Reinforcements 
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statement carefully. It is a new feature in tire selling. Ends the 
“secret process”’ and “mysterious formula”. States openly the ex- 
act ingredients of the tire. It is the best guaranty ever written. 

Do not forget that Auburn Certified Tires are extra ply tires. In 
every size we use an extra p/y of fabric. Where general practice has 
standardized four plies in the 314-inch 
sizes, we use FIVE plies. Where five plies 
arecustomary in 4-inch sizes, we use SIX, 
and so on throughout all sizes. 

There’sa long, long period of unalloyed 
tire happiness built into each Auburn 
Certified Tire. Now is the time to equip 
your car for the summer season. See the 
local Auburn manor writeus for hisname. 


Distributors and 


Dealers Note 


Auburn selling methods nat- 
urally appeal to the car owner. 
Auburn quality backs them 
up. Our distinctive national 
advertising is bringing a na- 
tion-wide response. There is 
yet good territory available 
for live distributors and deal- 
ers. Now is the time to line 
things up for summer trade. 
Our proposition is as distinc- 
tive as the advertising and the 
tire. Write, wire or phone for 
details. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
all reference to Sylvia. But he told Span- 
gle of his uncle’s death, which occurred 
a few days after his arrival in New York, 
and his consequent coming into two titles, 
three mortgaged estates and five thousand 
pounds. 

Spangle listened quietly, shifting his half- 
chewed cigar from one corner of his mouth 
to the other. When it was all over he said: 
“Young fellow, I like you. I’ve taken a 
damn queer fancy to you. You're an idle, 
pampered, irresponsible child, but I like 
you. If you knew me well enough to trust 
me I could take that five-thousand-pound 
nest egg of yours and hatch it into a flock 
of ostriches. The game would amuse me.’ 

Terry became very pink. 

“Do you really mean to say, my dear 
chap, that you could take my money and 
make heaps more with it?” 

‘*Hasiest thing in the world. Tin is going 
to do something within the next three 
weeks, and I happen to be in on it. Of 
course it would require manipulating, but 
I ——” He made a brusque but eloquent 
gesture. There was a moment’s silence. 
“T shouldn’t hesitate to say that I could 
quadruple the five thousand pounds inside 
of one month owing to that particular situa- 
tion I happen to be in on.” 


“But,” interposed Terry in some em- 
barrassment, “T shouldn’t feel that I 
could 


“Trust me with it? Of coursenot. You’d 
be a fool if you did. I said, you remember, 
in case you had known me well enough.”’ 

“No, no, I meant that I shouldn’t think 
of imposing on you to that extent. I meant 
it really wouldn’t do, you know.” 

Of course there was only one way in 
which the discussion could end—the way 
Charlie Spangle intended it should. When 
they parted Terry left behind him his five 
thousand pounds. 


“Dickie, old son, is that you? I’ve had 
the greatest difficulty in being put through. 
I assure you I’ve been begging the young 
person to put me through, and they kept 
putting some beastly old woman through.” 

“Well, well, Terrence,” said Dickie’s 
genial voice over the wire, ‘‘you are 
through now; or rather you never will be 
through if you don’t get through telling 
me ” He broke off and laughed. 
“Now I’m doing it. What do you want?” 

““Money, old dear. In about ten days 
I shall have heaps, but just at this moment 
I’m in no end of difficulties.” 

Spl: ll be right over,’’ was the reply. 
“You’re at the hotel, I suppose? ii 

“‘Right-o.”’ 

Bateman felt vaguely uneasy. He had 
a feeling that something was going on he 
did not know about and was profoundly 


-thousand pounds. 
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dubious of Terry’s ability to look after 
himself. He found him strolling about the 
lobby, swinging his stick and looking 
peculiarly cheerful and debonair. 

“Tsay, it was a bit of all right, my getting 
you straight off—I mean, as soon as I’d 
been put through; though, upon my soul, 
they kept putting a beastly 

“Yes, yes, you told me about that.” 

“Dye asked Sylvia to take tea at Clar- 
ence’s, and just now I find that I haven’t 
got any money. I haven’t got,’”’ he re- 
peated with extreme cheerfulness, “‘ what 
you Americans call a red nickel.” 

“Cent, cent! Look here, Terry, I’ve 
brought you plenty of money and you can 
have as much more as you want, you know 
that. But, Terry, old boy, there’s nothing 
wrong, is there? You’ve got your own 
money safe enough, haven’t you?” 

““At the present moment,’”’ Selwyn re- 
peated triumphantly, “I haven’t got a 
red nic— cent in any bank or breeches 
pocket in the world.” 

Dickie regarded him with dismay. 

“But,” the other went on, “in just 
What day is to-day?” 

“Wednesday.” 

“No, no. Date?” 

“The twenty-fourth.” 

Terry seemed to make some sort of 


_ calculation. 


“Yes, it’s just ten days. In ten days 
from to-day I shall have at least four times 
five thousand pounds, which is twenty 
At the most 

He completed the sentence by twirling 
his stick superbly. Dick Bateman groaned. 

“What in heaven’s name have you been 
up to? Are you fooling with margins 
or buying platinum mines from Charlie 
Spangle of the Balldorf?” 

““Spangle? Now however did you know 
it was Spangle? Isn’t he tremendous? 
Isn’t he topping? Isn’t he 

“Hold on there, Terry! Is it possible 
that you are serious? Is it possible that 
you have handed over any of your money 
to Charlie Spangle?’ 

“All of it, oldson. Every red 

“Don’t say ‘red cent’ again!’’ shouted 
Dickie. ‘‘My Lord, Selwyn, you need a 
male attendant! You need to be supplied 
with a set of spools and sent to a home for 
ie as children!. The biggest crook, the 

ost notorious gambler, widow gouger, 
pintan eater, gold-brick scoundrel 

“Look here, old man, if you’re talking 
about Mr. Spangle I shall have to ask you 
to stop, you know. Mr. Spangle is a friend 
of mine, you know. He’s doing me no end 
of a favor, you know.” 

“T tell you, he’s a dirty 

Terry flushed. ‘‘Old ee I shall be 
fearfully annoyed in a moment. In fact, 
I am quite fearfully annoyed already.” 


” 
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He turned away and walked toward the 


oor. 

“Oh, Lord!” thought Dickie. ‘“‘Now 
I’ve got to go and apologize to this ever- 
lasting, lovable damn fool!” 

But he couldn’t get Terry to take a 
penny, and worried about him very thor- 
oughly the rest of the day. 

Unprovided with funds Terry was obliged 
to telephone Sylvia that for reasons un- 
divulged he would not be taking her to tea, 
and spent a dreary afternoon tramping 
about longing for her and for tea and 
buttered English muffins at Clarence’s, 


Some nine days after the above transac- 
tion an event of consequence took place. 
This event indeed was perennial, occurring 
once a year in what happened, at the mo- 
ment, to be New York’s latest and most 
conspicuously distinguished hostelry. The 
Hornaday Potts dined the Dillingsby Potts 
en famille. 

Generally speaking, the restaurant world 
of New York—the New York of the 
Western, European and Riverside Drive 
millionaire—was unknown to the Pott 
families; at least the Pott families as fam- 
ilies. But once a year, on the more and 
more remote anniversary of his mating, 
Hornaday Pott convened his closest rela- 
tions, the C. Dillingsby Potts—Dillingsby 
had been his best man—to commemorate 
this occurrence by dining in public. This 
year, as on former occasions, Mrs. Horna- 
day Pott suggested the advisability of a 
private dining room. 

“Private morgue,” he had shot back. 
“Trouble with us, we’re too darn private. 
Do us good to rub shoulders with the night 
lifers once in a while. We really ought to 
knock about till midnight and go to the 
Follies.” 

“Nonsense! 
even out yet!” 

“T bet Sylvia’d like it.’ 

Fortunately she’s not your 


Oh, I don’t know about the fortu- 
Pvc; » Like alll men, young or old, uncles 
included, his heart was very soft for 
Sylvia, a matter which irritated Mrs. 
Hornaday Pott. 

The dinner was strictly a family affair, 
including, of course, Dickie Bateman, who 
was part of the family. But this time 
Sylvia had so far tampered with the suscep- 
tibilities of Uncle Hornaday as to induce 
him to invite Terry. The latter, duly in- 
vited, surprisingly declined. Surprisingly, 
because Pott invitations—especially Pott 
invitations including Sylvia—were very 
seldom declined. He was most fearfully 
sorry, but he was otherwise engaged. 
Whereat Sylvia became more bored than 
ever with the party, and would have thrown 


And your daughters not 


Apr 


Uncle Hornaday over complete 
the inflexibility of her aunt, | 
lingsby, in all matters affecti 
cordiale—a purely diplomatie e 
the way—of the family. As a 
fact everyone except the geni 
was bored to delirium by this 
taking, from which, down the 
years, no escape could be des 

The families, convoyed by a d 
of waiters, proceeded to their t; 
middle of the room. The “a 
aware of who they were, | 
Dillingsby, Pott followed, 
squiring his nieces, Lucretia : 
line—the latter known as Mugg 
Sylvia, Hornaday Pott and Dj 
man came last, Hornaday slig 
because Dickie hung about an 
triumphant progress across th 
the most beautiful girl in N 
his arm. 

To Ss eee the purely i 
family note, and because on 
this kind they found much to} 
Mrs. Hornaday and Mrs. 
side by side. Also their amiabilit 
other reached great heights, « 
phases taking the form of ana 
onism toward the rest of the roo 
excepting their own table, ov 
presided like wedding detectiy 
display of tiaras and pearls. 

Mrs. Dillingsby was sho 
compressed. Mrs. Hornaday y 
highly compressed. Their clo 
married to their bodies as p 
wall. Their bosoms were flaw 
slides, down which coasted pear; 
mond lavallisres. Their arms 
and bare. They were short 4 
Mrs. Dillingsby had small impr 
tures, of which not the least impr 
her nose. It was stuck upon her! 
small round potato sprouti 
flanks of a greater one. Mrs. 
features were large and impressi 
drooped, or possibly even sagged 
ing a bloodhound of exception’ 
family. Their lorgnons were ; 
quently raised upon the pub 
accurately waved coiffures frequ| 
in an exchange of judgments. — 

The Pott brothers had an air 
been popped parboiled out of hot | 
their evening clothes, clothes whi) 
slightly to bulge, as the evening | 
smart middle-aged to elderly | 
should seem to bulge. They 
iron-gray hair and wore small Fel 
mustaches on their red faces, 

ably smelled ever so ‘slightly ofp ! 
cigar smoke, toilet vinegar and, 
leather, and. would have about | 
bills and gold pieces. 
(Continued on Page 16; 


Sylvia Yielded Herself, With all the Fury of a Novice, to the Grilling Torture of Jealousy 


ontinued from Page 164) 
at once the oysters appeared and 
jowagers exchanged lorgnons for 


wring this interval or during an 
hen some piece de résistance 
dealt with. But unfortunately 
jles’ partie carrée put in an appear- 
J the oyster forks had been laid 

the green-turtle soup was not yet 
tout. The lorgnons were operat- 


was not bestowing upon Dickie 
4, and Uncle Hornaday the atten- 
ecould have wished. She was as a 
(fact engaged with the problem of 
; s=havior during the past week or 
> 1d failed to take her to tea after 
‘aken elaborate steps to conceal 
4, estine project from her aunt. He 
d to be under a slight constraint, 
4 no enthusiasm when a matinée 
ested, had refused to dine with 
evening. Such fortunate young 
_.d won her favor were not in the 
f 2having like this. For an instant 
sility of a rival crossed her mind— 
‘for an instant. She had had no 
ry: of rivals. In her own field she 
vs been supreme. 
m her eyes, which had happened 
> alight upon the dowagers, per- 
udden and arresting change take 
‘he manner of these ladies. In a 


thad changed to one of straight- 
ad violently restrained curiosity. 
‘of this change were subtle, only 
%2eived and interpreted by an ex- 
cleye. But Sylvia’s was an experi- 
4), So experienced indeed that she 
ven to perceive in Aunt Dillings- 
rise a slight element of consterna- 
1,unt Hornaday’s one of equally 
action. Though she told herself 
sjiunts’ moods and interests that 
z ere as entirely unimportant to her 
‘fps else, she nevertheless fol- 
tiir gaze just in time to see the 
x dinner party preparing to seat 
t 1e next table. 
the saw was Yolanda’s back. It 
> 1e moment turned toward them. 
ed to be wearing a black 
srt. Then there were two thin 
s/f rhinestones, which were at- 
‘the skirt behind and mounted 
eland disappeared over her shoul- 


-isalem, what a pleasant view!” 
’ Hornaday hoarsely, a remark 
ted for Mrs. Hornaday, but which 
ler and called forth a blighting 

‘hen Yolanda turned, and it was 
hi} the rhinestone straps, whose 
1 had unconsciously followed with 
; ot to say trepidation, supported 
> small latticework of rhinestones. 
in’t seem to be anything else 
li y in the way of a bodice, unless 
ed a heart-shaped piece of black 
iter on one shoulder blade. And 
e were the shoulder blades, and 
{arms and wrists and bosom, so 
hit the line of the throat and the 
*s of the skin, that only a biased 
od resent their revealment. But 
tely in gatherings which include 
@ and female humanity, one half 
up of by no means unbiased 


« Yolanda there were her father, 
E bove her, above the slim-waisted 
¥o was himself very tall, above 
4, dwarfing the room; the poet, 
air tossed back from his forehead 
@ profusion; and Terry, with his 
{1 looks, beautifully set head and 
ble air. As he stood there, to all 
ppearance thoroughly pleased 
alf and life in general, he was ex- 
mtating to Sylvia. His habitual 

air nonchalance she found 
| In view of everything. She re- 
ing forced to acknowledge that 
ndeservedly, unmistakably be- 
appearance. 
er,” said Lucretia, “if she’s the 


4's that’s just come to the French 


iit then’a piercing treble reached 
ujfrom the next table. 

'jeaven’s sake, unwind yourself 
® train, Simonetti! What’s the 
ray?” 

vere exchanged by the members 
; er, Mrs. Hornaday, 
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striving—not too hard—to repress a cer- 
tain microscopic satisfaction, began briskly 
to speak of something else, and for a time 
plays and the weather were thoroughly 
exploited. And then Lucretia, who was one 
of those blighting phenomena, a creature 
entirely without tact, brought the subject 
of Terry and his companions into the open. 

“‘Shall we speak to him, mamma, when 
he looks this way?” 

“Speak to whom?”’ 

Lucretia nodded. “The Duke of ——’” 

“And why not, pray? Isn’t he a friend 
of your cousin Sylvia’s?”’ 

Mrs. Dillingsby winced. 

“Acquaintance, my dear.” 

“Only an acquaintance? Well, I must 
say I’m just as well pleased to hear it. 
You know my opinion of these titled ad- 
venturers who have nothing.”’ She lowered 
her voice. ‘‘There’s no question about the 
kind of woman she is.”’ 

Meanwhile the dinner progressed from 
one gastronomical triumph to another. 
Terry had at last discovered and bowed, 
with perfect unawaredness and evident 
pleasure, to Sylvia and her relations, but 
he was pretty steadily engaged to Yolanda. 
She was leaning on one beautiful elbow and 
seemed to be discoursing of matters both 
weighty and intimate. And Sylvia, com- 
pelled to witness this, yielded herself, with 
all the fury of a novice, to the grilling 
torture of jealousy. She longed to hurl her 
vanilla souffié, all hot and quivering, into 
the beautiful face of Yolanda Spangle; to 
dash over and have at her with finger nails; 
to give her a black eye. 

“Look here, Dick,’’ said Dillingsby Pott 
later when the three men were alone in the 
hall waiting for powder and wraps to be 
put on, “wasn’t that the Spangle gang 
young Selwyn was with? I didn’t like to 
say anything at table and call the attention 
of my—that is, the ladies’ attention to the 
boy specially, but AG 

“T think the ladies’ attention came with- 
out calling,’ said Dick, laughing. “Yes, it 
was Spangle, dog-gone it.’ 

““Now how on earth did the fellow ever 
get on Selwyn’s trail? Didn’t suppose it 
would be worth his while. He’s a regular 
financier now, ain’t he?” 

“‘T don’t know how it did come about.” 

“Ts it the girl, do you think?” 

“Lord, no. It’s money.” 

“Let him in for much?” 

“All he’s got.” 

“Whee-yew!’’ The Pott brothers whis- 
tled softly between their teeth. ‘‘Some- 
pin’s got to be done,” said Dillingsby. 

“T know that. But what?” 

“We'll go and see this scoundrel in the 
morning and scare the daylights out of 
him. He probably ‘don’t know what back- 
ing Selwyn’s got in this town. Selwyn 
isn’t a fellow to brag.”’ 

For some reason Dickie smiled. 


Charlie Spangle inspected the two cards 
that came up to him the next morning with 
a certain amusement. 

‘Show ’em up here,” he said, glancing 
about his luxurious private sitting room 
and knocking behind the piano a new pic- 
ture of herself Yolanda had put out. He 
picked up Dillingsby Pott’s card again, 
staring at it absently. 

“It’s the women who’ve got the money,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘Old John Walter Pott 
didn’t leave more’n about five million 
apiece to this fella and his brother. And 
most of that,’’ he chuckled, “‘in trust. But 
the dowagers!’’ He took off his spectacles 
and looked out of the window. ‘‘Espe- 
cially Mrs. Dillingsby P.! I bet she wants 
this young duke in the family; which gives 
me’’—he rose to receive the callers—‘‘a 
right amusin’ idea.” 

Dickie had had some misgivings as to 
the wisdom of this visit. They had not, 
he thought, enough data. They had noth- 
ing to offer or to suggest: They hadn’t 
even a logical threat. They could, of course, 
insult Mr. Spangle, which was, he’ sus- 
pected, why Uncle Dillingsby wished to 
come. Dillingsby liked Selwyn and was 
enraged at the famous swindler’s dealings 
with the young man. He longed, Dick felt 
sure, to tell Spangle what he thought of 
him, and he could see no way in which such 
a procedure could be of benefit to Terry. 

“Mr. Spangle, this is my nephew, Mr. 
Richard Bateman. I am C. Dillingsby 
Pott. You doubtless know who we are.” 

““No,”’ replied Spangle. ‘‘Who are you?” 

“Come, come!”’ began Mr. Pott, but 
Dickie intervened. 

“That’s of no consequence. We have 
intruded on you, Mr. Spangle, about a 
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matter which does not really concern our- 
selves.” 

“Sit down,” said Spangle. 

Spangle was dressed in a blue Chinese 
robe reaching to the floor. It was lavishly 
embroidered with the strange figures of 
Chinese lore—perhaps Yolanda and _ her 
father resembled each other in ways he 
would not have admitted—and he looked 
surpassingly ugly in it. Dillingsby Pott 
thought he looked ugly; uglier even than 
he did. 

Mr. Pott was about to repudiate with 
violence the curt invitation to sit down, 
but Dickie, taking a seat himself, looked 
him in the eye so firmly that his uncle sat 
down without more ado. Spangle chewing 
his cigar waited for them to begin. 

“We want to know,” Mr. Pott burst out 
menacingly, ‘‘what i: 
.- But Dickie again interrupted him. 

‘“We are the closest friends Mr. Terrence 
Selwyn has in America. I feel a particular 
responsibility toward him.as it was I who 
got him to come to New York. Mr. 
Selwyn is so thoroughly inexperienced—as 
you may have seen 2 

“He saw all right,’’ growled Dillingsby, 
eliciting a malevolent glance from Spangle 
and a warning one winged with violent 
reproach from his nephew, after which 
Dickie went on as if the interruption had 
not been. 

“that we were a little afraid he 
might have induced you to make invest- 
ments or take chances for him that his very 
indifferent financial situation—er—would 
not warrant.” 

Dickie had embarked on this long sen- 
tence with its somewhat delicate implica- 
tions without knowing just where he was 
coming out. He felt, however, rather 
pleased with the result. Spangle was dis- 
concertingly silent. Dickie, in view of this 
strategic silence had no course but to go 
on talking himself. He cleared his throat. 

““Tf you were about to make some invest- 
ment for him we should like to take the 
liberty of asking you not to do so.” 
Dickie found himself, when addressing Mr. 
Spangle, using more words than were 
strictly necessary, but did not seem able 
to avoid it. After a moment’s hesitation 
he went on. ‘‘Knowing his situation as 
we do, we feel that it would be entirely 
inadvisable for him to make any American 
investments—particularly of a speculative 
nature.” 

“And in spite of the fact,’’ burst out 
Uncle Dillingsby sarcastically, feeling that 
Dickie was conducting the whole thing in 
the wrong-way—“‘in spite of the fact that 
you do not know who we are, it’s quite 
possible that we could make this town 
unhealthy for anyone whose sharp prac- 
tices involved a My 

“Uncle Dillingsby, will you please 

“Oh, don’t pay any attention to him,”’ 
said Spangle with a subdued twinkle and 
in a tone that exploded a charge of TNT 
inside of Dillingsby Pott’s head. 

He leaped to his feet. 

“The best thing you can do, Mr. 
Spangle, is to return that young man’s 
money!’’ he shouted. ‘Men in our posi- 
tion can—that is—have a.power to—we 
can use when they want to that could—er— 
blow you io 

“Tf you can restrain this excitable old 
gentleman from insulting me long enough 
for me to ask a question I’d be much 
obliged.”’ 

Mr. Dillingsby Pott, ripe for an apo- 
plectic seizure, turned his back on them 
and standing before the window glared 
furiously at nothing. 

-“What I want to know, Mr.—Bateman 
is it?—is whether Selwyn sent you here?”’ 

“ec No.”’ 

“Does he know you were coming?” 


” 


“Why didn’t you bring him? Seems to 
me as long as it’s his business the obvious 
thing to do was to bring him along.” 

“That’s not quite frank, Mr. Spangle. 
You know as well as we do.that in some 
matters he is—well—that it wouldn’t have 
helped particularly to have him here.” 

“T know nothing of the kind. I fail to 
see what business I have with you gentle- 
men or by what right you thrust yourselves 
upon me to discuss the affairs of a man who 
has not commissioned you to do so and 
don’t even know you're here.” 

Dillingsby Pott left the window abruptly. 

“Come along, Dick! You’ve bungled 
this thing to such an extent there’s no use 
our staying any longer.” 

“On the contrary, I suggest that you do 
stay a few moments longer. I am expecting 
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the Duke of Worretsdown in five minutes. 
I suppose you'll be as ready to defend his 
interests when he’s round as when he 
ain't?” 

He went to the telephone. “I’m expect- 
ing a young man. When he comes shoot 
him right up.” 

“Come along, Dick!’”’ snapped Mr. Pott. 

Dickie turned once more to Spangle. 

“Briefly, may I ask you, before Mr. 
Selwyn comes, whether anything will in- 
duce you to return his money to him? 
Any reasonable loss you might incur in 
doing so, Mr. Pott and I will make good.” 

He paused. Spangle still chewing his 
cigar leaned back in his easy chair and 
raised his feet to a chair before him. He 
refused to reply. 

“Very well,” said Dickie, angry in his 
turn. ‘‘Remember we won’t stand, for 
Selwyn’s losing this money. I don’t think 
you can quite afford to disregard us, you 
know. Think it over.” He and Mr. 
Dillingsby Pott were about to leave in a 
state of haughty indignation when a loud 
rap on the door was almost instantly fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Terry himself. 
Very pink and white with an almost ag- 
gressive morning freshness he stepped into 
the room. 

“Morning, Spangle!’’ And then, per- 
ceiving the others: ‘I say—Mr. Pott! 
Good morning, sir. Cheery-o, Dickie!’ 

There was a moment of awkward silence. 
Then Spangle spoke without removing the 
cigar from between his lips. 

“Selwyn, these gentlemen say they are 
here in your interest. They have not 
stated with any particular clearness just 
what they suspect or desire, but I gather 
that they think I am a thief and have 
robbed you of five thousand pounds.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s too bad of them!” 
cried Terry in distress. “I’m no end 
sorry, Spanglee Now what the devil, 
Dick?” 

“Hold on a moment, Terry,” Dickie 
interposed. ‘“‘There’s no use going *hout 
the thing this way. We know a gi - au 
about this man. and you know ing 
whatever. You have nothing to go on but 
a perfectly irrational boneheaded belief in 
him. We have facts. There are a few deals 
that people know about that even Mr. 
Spangle might hesitate—clever as they 
were—to own up to.” 

Spangle smiled his twisted violent smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know. As you say, they 
were clever. Yes, I’ve been damn crooked 
in my day—almost as crooked as J. Walter 
Pott when he pulled off that northern rail- 
roads merger in ’98.”’ 

“Sir!’? exploded Dillingsby. 

“Well, perhaps not quite. But let that 
pass, aS my son-in-law’’—he winked at 
Terry—‘‘is in the habit of saying. Let us 
stick to the point. The point is this: 
Selwyn, do you believe I stole your five 
thousand pounds? It wouldn’t be the first 
money I’d come by I didn’t earn. And do 
you want it back just as you gave it to 
me?” 

He rose, plunging his eyes into Terry’s, 
which regarded him trustfully. 

‘“‘He’s as clever as the deyil to go about 
it that way,’’ thought Dickie, “with a 
fellow like Selwyn.” 

“But wait,’’ Spangle exclaimed as Terry 
was about to reply. ‘“There’s something 
else you’d better know before you answer. 
You were to have come to-day for your 
capital plus its earnings. I suggested that 
it might be increased about three hundred 
per cent. Well, I can’t give it to you—any 
of it, capital or earnings.” There was a 
muffled sarcastic snort from the Dillingsby 
Pott direction. Spangle ignored it. “The 
deal is taking longer than I’ expected. I 
should say that in about two weeks—we’ll 
say just two weeks—I can turn it over to 
you, lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

“Why, that’s all right, old chap. Any 
time. Only I say, you’ll have to lend me 
afew more bob. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Of all the ” began Dillingsby Pott, 
but no one was listening. 

“Certainly not; much as you like.” 

“Upon my word, it’s all most awfully 
decent of you! I’m sure my friends didn’t 
realize how most awfully decent you’ve 
been. I assure you, Mr. Pott He 

He turned round, presumably to con- 
vince Mr. Pott how superlatively decent 
it was of Spangle, but-that wrathful gentle- 
man had seized his hat, jammed it upon 
his head and taken a header into the hall, 
followed by Dickie—Dickie, slightly irri- 
tated, slightly amused, and more than a 
little worried. 

(Concluded on Page 171) 
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factor in success. You’ve got that in you, 
anyway, my boy. Only,” he laughed, 
“don’t carry it too far. In fact, I might 
add, never try it again!” 

Terry was not listening. 

“Twenty thousand pounds! What a 
topping bit of all right! What alark! But 
you must have your half.” 

““Nonsense, nonsense!’’ He scowled. 
“T’m fully repaid. Don’t speak of it again. 
I won’t have you speak of it.’’ 

“Very well, very well. Don’t get in a 
bait about it, old bean. Twenty thou- 
sand “i 

“And twenty thousand more, cash in 
hand, if you sell the Wales property. 
What do you say?” 

““My dear fellow, I say quite obviously 
yes! I should never see the place again, 
whether I sold it or not. Quite a beastly 
place which I loathe.” 

“All right, son. Sign your name here, 
and if you aren’t rich you won’t be too 
poor to propose to Sylvia anyway—and 
good luck to you!” 

Terry blushed purple and seizing Span- 
gle’s hand wrung it furiously. 


It was not for several days that Terry 
got round to inviting the poet to dinner. 
He felt a deep sense of obligation toward 
him, for, as he frequently told himself, it 
was none other than Simonetti who had 
introduced him to the splendid, the su- 
premely topping, the fairy-godmotherlike 
being, Spangle. , 

But the first days had been rendered 
very difficult by the behavior of Sylvia. 
She had subjected him to the most various 
treatment, relenting at last to a more 
hopelessly infatuated Terry than ever. 
Mrs. Dillingsby Pott also relented in view 
of the reassuring reports she had from 
Dickie as to the perfect purity of Terry’s 
relations with the Spangles, and more par- 
ticularly the happy financial outcome of 
those relations. Terry had not been 
specific, but had gayly reported that 
Spangle had made Ifim heaps and heaps 
of money. 

And her husband complemented this 
information by telling her that he and Bate- 
man had seen to it that Terry should come 
out of his dealings with Spangle unscathed. 
They had, he observed, scared the daylights 
out of Spangle. 

The poet did not, however, come to dine, 
He was involved with Yolanda that eve- 
ning, but would come round, he told Terry, 
to the latter’s rooms later. This he did. He 
arrived in a mood both perturbed and 
weary. 

“Pan,” he murmured darkly, “‘is dead.’ 
Selecting the best chair he sank into it, 
casting his hat upon the floor. ‘She is 
going into the movies.” 

Terry laughed. He always laughed at 
what Simonetti said without having any 
particular idea what it was about. He 
seldom did have any idea what the poet 
was talking about, but assumed that it was 
funny. 

“Yes, laugh—laugh if you can. You 
haven’t been to see William A. Poole six 
times in two weeks.” 
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“Oh, but I’ve heard about him,” chortled 
Terry. “‘She’s told me about him. I 
never can remember who the fellow is, but I 
do most fearfully hate hearing about him.” 

“‘Tt’s worse to see him. He’s all smiles 
and cowboy hats. It’s terrible!’ 

“Have some whisky,” said Terry sym- 
pathetically. 

Simonetti declined. “I prefer my 
misery. If I go on feeling like this I can 
begin another tragedy before morning. My 
first has now had its fourteenth.’ Terry 
looked perplexed. ‘‘ When it has been refused 
fifty times I shall have it cremated and 
cast it to the four winds. Ashes are always 
cast to the four winds, though I don’t seem 
to see how there can be more than one wind 
at atime. Do you?” 

Terry thought very hard and said he 
could not, but that he felt hungry. 

“Will you feed with me if I have some- 
thing up?” 

Simonetti declined gloomily. Terry went 
to the telephone. 

“T say,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I could do a 
rabbit pie very nicely just now; or a bit 
of game pasty; but I suppose I shouldn’t 
be able to get it, eh?”’ 

Simonetti was brooding with closed eyes. 
““What?’’ he murmured. 

“Rabbit pie.” 

The other frowned. ‘‘ Well, what about 
it? Why are you talking to me about 
rabbit pie? I haven’t got any and I don’t 
want any. I never even heard of it.” 

Terry sighed. ‘‘Oh, well, I’ll just have 
a go of something light.”’ 

He ordered scrambled eggs, cold cuts and 
alobster. At the word ‘‘lobster”’ the poet’s 
eyes unclosed. 

“T might,” he said feebly, “‘join you in 
a lobster.” 

“Right you are! Anything more?” 

“Well, perhaps a small, a very small 
drink—but not enough to cheer me up,” 
he added warningly. He removed his top- 
coat and rolled himself a cigarette. ‘‘She 
said that if she was a total failure she would 
marry -me. Of course she’ll be a total 
failure.”’ 

“Then why are you low? You know it’s 
uncommonly odd; one can never tell 
whether you want to marry her or whether 
you don’t.” 

“T know it. I haven’t the slightest idea 
whether life would be more appalling with 
her or without her.”’ 

“You are a rummy beggar; but at any 
rate it was topping of you to present me to 
her father—really topping of you, Simon- 
etti. I’m no end obliged to you!” 

“Don’t mention it. I didn’t intend to.” 
He spoke sarcastically. 

“But you did it, and I’m fearfully grate- 
ful. Spangle is the most splendid fellow. 
When I go home he’s going to send me 
some cow ponies off his India-rubber place, 
or whatever it is in Idaho, for polo. He 
says they’re capital for polo.” 

““Indeed.”’ 

“Oh, yes, capital! And, by Jove, I 
haven’t told you that he made heaps and 
heaps of money for me.” 

“T knew,” observed Simonetti reserv- 
edly, “‘that he made some money.” 
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“Then he told you about it?” 

“No, he did not tell me about it. 
Yolanda told me. Not that she got it from 
him, but Yolanda has a little way. She is, 
as you may have noticed, ingenious.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Terry vaguely, 
picking cork out of his whisky and soda. 
“You get any of this in yours?” 

“And I thought,’’ went on the other, 
inspecting his glass, ‘‘that the little tour 
de force about your place was rather neat.’ 

“Oh, you know he bought the place?” 

“T told you,” was the reply, ‘‘that she 
is ingenious.” 

“Tsay, arethey going to Englandtolive?”’ 

a3 Who?” 

“The Spangles.” 

‘“Why on earth should they go to Eng- 
land to live?”’ 

“Well, having bought a place 

Simonetti laughed. ,‘‘The place is sold.” 

Sold?” 

“Yes. As I said, it was all rather neatly 
done. A Spangle idyl in three parts.” 

Simonetti’s spirits had risen. He sipped 
his highball appreciatively. The story, he 
observed, was a simple one. There was, it 
appeared, a big game on and Spangle had 
heard of it. He was low, at the moment, 
on available cash, but being unable to 
resist a gamble would have sold securities 
to sit in on it had not Terry happened along 
with his five thousand pounds and saved 
him the trouble. 

“On the day those friends of yours came 
to see him Spangle already had the hundred 
thousand he promised you, but they put 
his back up. He wanted to keep them 
guessing. He’s vain, too, and I think he 
wanted to give a little exhibition of a victim 
eating out of the hand. You did it beauti- 
fully. Besides, he had something else up 
his sleeve. So he played the hundred thou- 
sand to double it, and he doubled it. You 
had, when you came back’ from Maine, 
two hundred thousand coming to you in- 
stead of one hundred thousand. Do you 
follow me?” 

“Tf you’re trying to imply ——” 

“T’m not implying anything. I am tell- 
ing you what happened. Kindly let me 
continue. With your other hundred thou- 
sand he bought your house from you. The 
house cost him, or rather you, just one 
hundred thousand. He sold it this morn- 
ing to the Dillingsby Potts for three.” 

“Three what?”’ said Terry crossly. He 
was perturbed and bewildered by what he 
had heard, looking upon it more as some 
sort of attempt to run down his friend 
Charlie Spangle than as anything concern- 
ing himself. 

““Three hundred thousand.” 

“To the Dillingsby Potts!” 

“The Dillingsby Potts.” 

“But my dear fellow,” objected Terry 
suspiciously, “‘why on earth should the 
Dillingsby Potts want the beastly place?” 

“Dear, bright young soul! If Sylvia is 
going to marry a duke they do not want 
any of her ancestral halls occupied by a 
dynasty of Spangles! She will probably 
give it to you as a wedding present.” 

“But,” protested Terry dazedly, “‘she 
hasn’t said she’d have me. In fact I very 
much doubt. that she will.” 

“Let us not discuss love affairs. They 
are ignoble. They bore me. Ihave merely 
told the story for the moral it conveys. 
Terry, this time the Lord tempered the 
wind. He sometimes does, but not always. 
Heed my advice. Salt it away in three and 
a half per cents and avoid the society of 
criminals.” 

“‘Tf you’re insulting 

“‘T’m insulting no one. I’m stating a 
fact. He robbed you of the extra hundred 
thousand you made in tin. He robbed the 
Dillingsby Potts of the several hundred 
thousand he blackmailed them into paying 
for your house, and robbed you at the same 
time because it was your house and you 
were entitled to the money it brought.” 

“T think you’re quite insane. If you 
give a man five thousand pounds and he 
gives you back twenty thousand, and 
twenty thousand more for a beastly old 
barracks in Wales, and then, by Jove, a 
string of topping cow ponies besides—how 
can he be said to rob you?” 

Simonetti regarded him gravely. At last 
he said: “‘How indeed? But let that pass. 
I came to pray, not to scoff. Besides, I 
think the lobster is at the door. So let me 
have some more of Dickie Bateman’s 
Scotch and we’ll drink to Charlie Spangle.”’ 

A look of pleased relief invaded the pink 
transparencies of Terry’s face. 

To my, 


” 
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“Right you are, old beaver. 
friend Charlie Spangle, bottoms up!” 
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This Still Better Willard is the only 
battery which has Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. 


Every battery has to have some sort of 
insulating material between the plates 
inside the cells. This is in order to sep- 
arate positive plates from negative to 
prevent the active material from coming 


April 


into contact and causing shor circuits, 


which would ruin the battery. | 

The superiority of Threaded Rubber is 
in its durability. It lasts as long as the 
plates. Ordinary insulation does not. It 
wears out and has to be renewed. | 

Reinsulation is never wholly satisfac- 
tory, even if the plates are found to be 
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goat. Others pour into Central Europe, 
where the money is scarcely worth the paper 
it is printed on, and they buy machinery 
and tools and antiques and jewels and 
works of art and industries and furs at 
prices less than a quarter of what they were 
in prewar Gays; and the value of money in 
Central Europe goes tumbling down into 
a bottomless pit. And they continue to 
shout that America has all the money in 
the world and that she alone can help. Po- 
land needs all the help that she is getting 
from America, and more. Austria is get- 
ting some American aid, but not nearly 
enough. Some of the other nations of 
Central Europe need a certain amount of 
American help. All the Americansin Europe 
agree on that. But Americans in Europe 
also agree that there are times when it gives 
them a long, lingering pain to think that 
America is about the only nation which 
does things for nothing. 


The Hesitation on Wheels 


But let us get back to that journey into 
Warsaw from Berlin. That is where one 
first gets a glimpse of the transportation 
difficulties with which Poland is saddled. 
One runs bumpily along the boundless 
plains, and then the train hesitates, coughs 
and stops. A car has broken down. It is 
repaired with wire or an old rope, and the 
train proceeds again. Once more it coughs 
and stops. It has run out of coal and the 
fireman must cut down a few trees for fuel. 
It proceeds eventually, only to stop for the 
third time. This time the bottom has fallen 
out of the engine. A new engine is pro- 
cured after an interminable delay. Some- 
times, on the fourth attempt to go forward, 
everything breaks down at the same time 
and an entire new train has to be sum- 
moned. 

In all of Central Europe forty per cent 
of the locomotives are suffering from such 
advanced cases of nervous debility that they 
are useless. Of the large heavy locomotives 
a much larger percentage is out of business, 
so that most of the work is done by small 
near-locomotives which look as if they had 
been constructed from tin biscuit boxes 
and a few old spoons, and which make 
about as much noise in passing as would be 
made by a small boy with a penny whistle. 
Colonel Barber and Major Ryan, two 
American army officers, are helping the 
Polish Minister of Railways to establish 
order so far as it is possible, and are work- 
ing day and night at the task. As things 
stand at present the Poles are barely moving 
their coal and their food; and in order to do 
this the entire nation is making great sacri- 
fices. Passenger traffic has been cut to the 
lowest possible point, and no luxury articles 
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are allowed to be shipped into the country. 
The only things in Poland which travel in 
any comfort are the lice, and even they 
probably complain of their lot among 
themselves. 

It is also on the journey from Berlin to 
Warsaw that one gets an idea of the pecu- 
liar and messy manner in which Poland 
is divided. It is divided into three parts in 
two different ways. This sounds about as 
clear as Poland looks to a newcomer. Close 
observers state that one is quite incapable 
of grasping the Polish situation until he has 
been there at least six months, and that per- 
sons who have been there for six months or 
overrealizethat they know lessabout Poland 
than they knew when they had been there 
only two weeks. None the less, Poland is 
divided into three parts in two different 
ways. It is divided politically into Pos- 
nania, Congress Poland and the Military 
Area. And it is divided by prewar owner- 
ship into Russian Poland, Austrian Poland 
and German Poland. In parts of Russian 
Poland the Russian ruble is the only money 
that is used. In parts of Austrian Poland 
the Austrian crown is the only money that 
looks like the real thing to the natives. In 
Austrian Poland the people had an idea 
that a crown is as good as a mark. The 
Polish Government didn’t think so, and 
issued an order that 100 crowns were equal 
to only seventy marks. The residents of 
Austrian Poland promptly became frantic 
with rage. 

The little differences which rise between 
Austrian, German and Russian Poland, 
however, are small and easily straightened 
out, and if it comes to a question of repel- 
ling a common enemy they will all be Poles 
together. 


The Cheapest Place in the World 


The political division is a bit more con- 
fusing. Posnania is that section of Poland 
whose center is the city of Posen. It for- 
merly belonged to Germany; and for 
months after the armistice the Poles and 
the Germans were greatly given to guerrilla 
warfare along the new border. That sec- 
tion of the country, having been run by 
the Germans, was better systematized and 
better cultivated than the rest of Poland, 
and food was more plentiful and cheaper. 
The Poles in Congress Poland say that 
Posnania is the cheapest place in the world 
in which to live just now; and I have no 
reason to disbelieve them. I traveled 


through Posen with a Dutch courier; and 
the two of us went to the best restaurant 
in Posen to try out the Posen food prices. 
We displayed the utmost recklessness and 
prodigality in ordering, and succeeded in 
getting a thick venison soup, a quart bottle 
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of a fine white wine—Rotenberg, 1907, for 
the benefit of those who think that fine 
white wines no longer exist—two large 
orders of turkey, a sallow variety of bread, 
a generous order of butter, sweet cakes, 
coffee and two glasses of cognac. The total 
reckoning was fifty-six Polish marks. 
Since a Berlin bank had stung me severely 
on the preceding day by allowing me only 
100 Polish marks for a dollar when the 
official rate was really 120 marks for a 
dollar, I am forced to compute the cost of 
that dinner at fifty-six cents from an 
American standpoint. In Congress Poland 
the same dinner would have cost three 
times as much. 


High Prices and Low 


Since things are cheaper in Posnania 
than in Congress Poland, the Posnanian 
officials must guard against the people who 
wish to buy there and take goods into other 
parts of Poland to resell at a profit. This 
gives rise to the peculiar situation of one 
part of a nation maintaining customs offi- 
cials to prevent smuggling into other parts 
of the same nation. After one has passed 
the customs officials at the German-Polish 
frontier one runs up against another set of 
officials at the Posnanian-Congress Poland 
border; and the latter are even more 
thorough in their search than the former. 
They herd passengers out of the through 
train at two o’clock in the morning, line 
them up with their hands over their heads, 
and frisk them with the utmost vigor. 
They take loaves of bread from the 
travelers, break them open and wriggle 
their fingers round in the interiors of the 
loaves. They open bottles of wine belong- 
ing to the voyagers and take generous swigs 
from the bottles. They whack the travelers 
on the head in order to see whether any- 
thing is concealed in their hats. They even 
make them remove their boots. They don’t 
do these things to Americans or British or 
French; but the ordinary traveler is treated 
with about as much consideration as 
though he were trying to escape with all 
the treasures of the Polish church. 

Posnania has a government all its own, 
and presents all the appearance of a sepa- 
rate state, working in many instances at 
variance with the central government at 
Warsaw. 

Prussians snort contemptuously at the 
situation and declare that a government 
that is not strong enough to unite its differ- 
ent parts is bound to fall. Polish officials, 
however, are not at all alarmed. They say 
that Posnania has a right to protect herself 
against high prices elsewhere,and that there 
is no other reason for the separate customs 
officials and the separate government. I pre- 
fer to believe the Polish 
officials rather than the 
Prussian snorters; for 
the past five years have 
demonstrated conclu- 
sively that when a 
Prussian sizes up a sit- 
uation he is usually 
wrong. He always 
knows what he is going 
to do himself, but he 
only thinks that he 
knows what the other 
fellow is going to do. 
So the Prussian knows 
that he is doing his 
best to wreck Poland; 
but there’s a very good 
chance that he’s wrong 
when he thinks that 
Poland will collapse by 
the end of 1920. 

Congress Poland is 
made up of the bulk of 
Poland as it appears 
on all the postwar 
maps. That section of 
the country is run by 
the President of the 
Council of Ministers, 
by the ministers and by 
the Diet, which corre- 
sponds to our Con- 
gress. East of Congress 
Poland is the Military 
Area, acquired by the 
Polish army because of 
its facility in chasing 
the Bolshevik armies 

(Continued on 
Page 178) 
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ATCHISON, KANS. 
Klostermeier Bros. Hdwe. 
Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Walthour-Hood Co, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Walter C. Tips Hdwe. Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
L. A. Benson 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
The Young & Vann Supply 
oO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Butts & Ordway Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Chapman & Bangs Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Walbright & Co. 

Beals, McCarthy & Rogers 

BUTTE, MONT. 

Montana Hdwe. Co. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

C. D. Franke & Co., Inc. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Baldwin Supply Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

' Barrett Christie Co. 
Beckley Ralston Co. 
Kellogg-Mackay Co. 
Machinist Supply Co. 
Rehm Hdwe. Co. 

Scully Steel & Iron Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Queen City Supply Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
W. Bingham Co. 
Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co. 
George Worthington Co. 
Cleveland Tool & Supply 
Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Briggs-Weaver Mchy. Co. 
Southern Equipment Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
M. D. Larkin Supply Co. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
E. B, Collins Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Auto Equipment Co. 
Geo. Hamburger Tool & 
Supply Co. 


M. A. Leight 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Globe Machy. & Supply Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
T. B. Rayl Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Orr Iron Co. 
Evansville Supply Co. 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
Meister Bros. Bracht Co, 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Nash Hdwe. Co. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Mossman Yarnelle & Co. 
National Mill Supply Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Post & Lester Co. 
L. L. Ensworth & Sons 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Herkimer Hdwe. Co, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
F. W. Heitman 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Indianapolis Belting & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Vonnegut Hdwe. Co. 
W. J. Holliday & Co. 
Central Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
G. Norman Baughman Co, 
Georgia Supply Co. 


JOLIET, ILL. 
Barrett Hdwe. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Powuley Hdwe. & Metal 
oO. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ollis & Co. 


KOKOMO, IND. 
Kokomo Supply Co. 


LEWISTOWN, PA. 
Mifflin Co. Hdwe. Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

E. D. Morton & Co, 
MACON, GA. 
Dunlap Hdwe. Co. 


A. S. Hatcher Co. 
Merritt Hdwe. Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
John B. Varick 


MARION, IND. 
Marion Hdwe. Co. 
Hogin McKinney & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
The Riechman-Crosby Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
W.L. Romaine Machy. Co. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 
Northern Machy. Co. 
Western Motor Supply Co. 
Williams Hdwe. Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. 
McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Lum Machy. & Supply Co. 
Tullis-Gamble Hdwe. Co. 


MOLINE, ILL. 
Thos. Dunn & Sons 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
Atlas Supply Co. 


MUNCIE, IND. 
R. Scott Hdwe. Co. 


NATCHEZ, MISS. 
Baker & McDowell Hdwe. 


Co. 
Geisenberger & Friedler 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Stauffer Eshleman & Co. 
C. T. Patterson Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Topping Bros. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

ims Machy. & Supply 

°. 

Watters-Martin 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

Sharp Auto Supply Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR, 

John Day Rubber & Sup- 

ply Co. 

Paxton & Gallagher 
OTTAWA, ILL. 

Jordan Hdwe. Co, 
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PEORIA, ILL. 
Clark Smith Hdwe. Co, 
Cummings & Emerson 
Couch & Heyle 
Kelly Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Standard Supply & Equip- 

ment Co. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Arkansas Mill Supply Co. 
Fox Bros. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Ee abe! Gage & Supply 
oO. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
Honeyman Hdwe. Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Congdon & Carpenter Co. 

READING, PA. 

Bard Hdwe. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Smith-Courtney Co. 

E. L. Taylor Co. 
Benj. F. Crump Co. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

Meadows Price Co. 
Roanoke Plumbing & Mill 
Supply Co. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sidney B. Roby Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. 

SALINA, KANS. 

The Lee Hdwe. Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Alamo Iron Works 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Harron, Rickard & Mc- 

Cone 

SAVANNAH, GA. 
Semmes Hdwe. Co. 
The Motor Supply Co, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Thomas Ogilvie Hdwe. Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

J. L. Hudson & Co. 

SIOUX. FALLS, S. D. 

The Dakota Iron Stores Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk Co. 
Raymer Hdwe. Co. 
Nichols, Dean & Gregg 

TAMPA, FLA. 

G. Norman Baughman Co. 
Wholesale Auto Supply Co. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Power Supply Co. 
Industrial Supply Co. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
National Supply Co. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

ine L. Thompson Hdwe, 

oO. 


UTICA, UN. Y. 
Chas. Millar & Son 
WACO, TEXAS 
Archenhold Automobile 
Supply Co. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Massey Iron Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA, 
Spears Riddle Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Washburn-Garfield Co, 
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fF ALL other vise manufacturers in America 
ceased business tomorrow, Columbian Sledge 
Tested Vises would provide every distinct type 
of vise needed by American industry. 


There are some manufacturers who make 
only forged steel leg vises. Others make only 
bench vises. Of those who make bench vises 
some make only metal working vises while 
others make only wood working vises. Of 
those who make metal working vises some do 
and some do not make pipe vises. 


You can obtain in Columbian Sledge Tested 
Vises every type or size of vise that you can get 
from any other manufacturer in America, 
and you can get in Columbian Vises 
certain types that no other mak- 
ers can offer. 


OLUMBIAN Non-Crawling 
Clamps will not crawl or cause 
the work-to creep. They embody 
an entirely new principle. The 
screw is not rotated in the final 
tightening of the clamp. Write for 
circular. 


An example of these is the Quick-Acting 
Universal Woodworkers’ vise. Of some types, 
such as leg vises, we make as high as 70 per- 
cent of the total production. 


- And, finally, Columbian Sledge Tested Vises 
are the only malleable iron machinists’ vises 
made. If you want vises of malleable iron, 
which are twice as strong as cast iron, and if 
you want these vises with removable, sepa- 
rately tempered jaw-steels and many other 
superior features of design, you simply must 
buy Columbian Vises. 


Columbian Anvils are crucible steel in one 
solid piece and are made by a special process 
which produces the finest anvils it is possible 
to make. - 

You can buy Columbian Vises and Anvils any- 
where in this country. If you are in one of the larger 
cities or near it, consult the list on the preceding page 
and you will find the name of an authorized distribu- 
tor. If you are located in or near a town not listed, 
write us for the name of the distributor nearest you. 


Columbian Hardware Division 
of The Consolidated Iron- Steel Manufacturing Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils 
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(Continued from Page 175) 

to the uttermost confines of the landscape. 
The Military Area is larger than Congress 
Poland and Posnania together, and is gov- 
erned entirely by the army; and whenever 
the army says anything, it goes. The great 
bulk of the Poles are emphatically in favor 
of having the army run everything. They 
want a military dictatorship for the coun- 
try. They are very, very weary of politi- 
cians and of political parties which change 
their allegiance, their political platforms, 
their minds and their names every Tuesday 
afternoon. They are sick of patriotic but 
unskilled politicians who don’t know what 
to do until they have held a meeting to de- 
cide; and who, when they have decided 
what to do, haven’t the slightest idea how 
to do it. 

Politicians are pretty much the same all 
over the world; but in the new states of 
Central Europe they are even more so. For 
the most part they are men who have been 
yanked out of harness shops or drug stores 
or schoolhouses or little provincial news- 
paper offices, and who know about as much 
concerning the running of a nation as they 
do about the nebular hypothesis or the 
theogony of angiosperms. They are woe- 
fully incapable and inefficient—far more 
so than the same sort of people would be in 
America; for in Central Europe this class 
of person has been politically sat on for 
centuries; whereas in America the habitués 
of every country post office and every coun- 
try store feel themselves thoroughly com- 
petent—and frequently are thoroughly 
competent—to point out to the heads of 
the nation the horrible mistakes that they 
are making. 

The army is everywhere in Poland. The 
war isn’t over for Central Europe, and it 
won’t be over for many a long year to 
come, There are soldiers at every station, 
soldiers in every hotel, soldiers on every 
street. Poland, which last winter was the 
world’s rampart against the Bolshevik 
armies, had nearly 1,000,000 men’ under 
arms, and was holding 500 miles of front 
against the Bolshevik armies. She was also 
keeping careful watch on the Germans, who 
are waiting to slip a knife into her; and 
on the Czechoslovaks, who have been mak- 
ing things uncomfortable for Poland down 
round the Teschen coal fields—which, as one 


looks at a map, are down at the lower 


left-hand corner of Poland, where she and 
Germany and Czechoslovakia meet. 

All the nations of Central Europe are 
constantly making things unpleasant for 
each other. The peace conference made a 
complete and total mess of Central Europe, 
and each individual mess is producing as 
many minor messes as it can. Every Amer- 
ican in Central Europe is anxious to get 
that message back to the United States— 
that Central Europe is nothing but a bundle 
of hopelessly entangled hatreds and dis- 
cords; that it is a mass of selfishness and 
distrust and deceit and dirty politics; that 
it is a place from which the United States 
must stay away politically. Help Central 
Europe, but stay away from anything 
that will tie us up with it. Nothing that we 
can do will help to stifle or to soothe or to 
eradicate the bitter hates which have ex- 
isted between the peoples of Central Europe 
for so many centuries. 


The Most Deserving of Help 


Poland, as I see it, is the most deserving 
of our help of all the Central European 
nations, and Austria is the neediest. Po- 
land is fighting the battle against the Bol- 
sheviks—or was fighting it last winter—in 
the face of almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Her armies and her people were hungry 
and bitterly cold and wretchedly clad and 
enduring unbelievable hardships. Instead 
of being assisted in every way by the Su- 
preme Council in Paris, the Polish army 
was ordered again and again by the Supreme 
Council to stop advancing when victories 
were within its grasp. Poland alone, of all 
the Central European states, has obeyed 
the orders of the Allies. Rumania gave the 
Allies the cold metallic laugh; Germany 
ignored their commands and continued to do 
asshe pleased on the Baltic; the Hungarians 
went up and tried to chew a piece out of 
Slovakia; the Ukrainians violated an ar- 
mistice and attacked the Poles; and the 
Jugo-Slavs have been indulging in minor 
wars from time to time. Austria has done 
nothing because she has nothing with which 
to do anything; but all the others, with the 
exception of Poland, have been doing as 
they pleased and are making great prepara- 
tions to do as they please some more despite 
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any commands which the Allies may issue 
to the contrary. Poland has behaved her- 
self; Poland has fought a good fight; Po- 
land is doing her utmost to live as she should 
live in the days of misery and poverty and 
cold and hunger. And because of all these 
things I repeat that Poland deserves our help 
more than any of the other nations—though 
Austria’s plight is more pitiful. 

As one comes into Warsaw from Berlin 
one sees soldiers everywhere—soldiers in 
the steel-blue Polish uniform and the four- 
cornered caps with the white eagle of Poland 
on the front; or in olive-drab American 
uniforms. Some of these olive-drab uni- 
forms still bear American army buttons. 
Some are still decorated with gold service 
chevrons. I watched a detachment swing- 
ing along the streets of Warsaw one day, 
and every man wore an American uniform 
and carried an American haversack with 
the letters U. S. stenciled on it. There was 
nothing to distinguish them from American 
doughboys except their four-cornered caps 
and their Kosciuszko sideburns. They were 
a credit to the uniform too; for they were 
fine-looking boys—and any. Bolshevik can 
tell you that they are fine fighters as well. 
They fought through the early part of last 
winter, in the biting cold of western Russia, 
without overcoats, and in many cases with 
so little clothing that when the men came 
back from the front lines they would go to 
the dugouts in the rear and take off their 
shoes and their breeches and give them to 
the half-naked men who were to relieve 
them, And then they would lie there in 
the dugouts until their breeches and their 
shoes came back to them; and then they 
would put them on and go forward and 
fight once more, 


Hand-Kissing and Heel-Clicking 


In the hotel lobbies one enegunters Polish 
officers who could be placed bodily on the 
operatic stage or among the pages of that 
sort of novel in which the hero overturns a 
kingdom in order to marry the beautiful 
princess who was educated in America. 
They wear sabers at least five feet long, and 


the sabers dangle about a foot above the 


floor and bang against their beautifully 
polished riding boots. As they stride up 
and down, the sabers occasionally swing 
round between their legs; but instead of 
fallmg down the officers merely give a 
dexterous kick with their right heels, and 
kick the sabers out from between their legs 
so that they whirl round ina very dangerous 
manner. They let their hair grow down in 
front of their ears just the way Kosciuszko 
used to; and by so doing I think they have 
acquired some of the fire and the enthusiasm 
and the patriotism of that brave and patri- 
otic soldier, Whenever they meet acquaint- 
ances they snap their heels together with a 
noise similar to the dropping of a pie plate 
on a marble floor, and bow from the 
hips. And on meeting a lady of their 
acquaintance they seize her hand and kiss 
it passionately. When an officer enters a 
restaurant in which other officers are seated 
he stops before every officer and bows from 
hips, whereat the officer to whom he bows, 
dropping his knife and fork, half rises to 
his feet and bows from his hips in turn. It 
is all very impressive and splendid. When 
one dines with a Polish officer the officer 
devotes half his time to rising and bowing 
to brother officers. It is a pretty spectacle, 
but it cuts into the conversation severely. 

Possibly that is why the wealthy Poles 
devote so much time to eating. Or rather 
possibly that is why they devoted so much 
time to eating up to the middle of last 
January, when the new food regulations 
went into effect. 

There was scarcely a soul in the Warsaw 
restaurants until nine o’clock at night; but 
at nine o’clock every restaurant filled up 
and the occupants ate, bowed to each other 
and kissed hands until midnight. And at 
eating, the Polish officers and the wealthy 
citizens are almost without peers. It may 
be that a hearty Russian eater can outeat 
a Pole, but I doubt it. 

In every good Warsaw restaurant there 
is—or was until last January—a long table 
covered with a large assortment of cold 
meats, jellied what nots, salads, small cold 
fishes both raw and cooked, and all sorts of 
appetizers. There might be an entire tur- 
key, which would prove to be goose-liver 
paste molded into the shape of a turkey. It 
was always a tempting layout. On entering 
a restaurant a Pole would betake himself to 
the long table, secure a plate from a waiter, 
and range up and down the table, transfer- 
ring one or more samples of every appetizer 
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to his plate. When his plate weighed about 
four pounds he would get a small glass of 
slivervitz, which is a potent Polish beverage 
distilled from the old familiar prune, find 
himself a chair, toss his slivervitz down his 
throat and eat up his four pounds of ap- 
petizers, pausing ever and anon to rise and 
bow t6 a passing officer. 

The appetizers alone would be enough to 
provide a full meal for almost any Amer- 
ican. But for a Pole it was the merest 
snack. It served only to put an edge on his 
appetite. Evidently the restaurants had 
slight regard for its value as a food; for no- 
body ever kept count of the amount of 
appetizers which each visitor took. The 
cost was the same, whether one took a small 
cold fish or carted away seven pounds of 
stuffed eggs, goose-liver paste, sliced ham, 
potato salad, pickled beets, prawns in aspic, 
corned beef, jellied tongue, smoked salmon 
and cold roast what not. Ten Polish marks 
was the tax for all this or for any part; and 
ten Polish marks, when I was in Warsaw, 
was the equivalent of eight cents in Amer- 
ican money. After a Pole had finished with 
his plate of appetizers he would settle down 
to a couple of hours of steady eating. 

All this, however, was in the dear de- 
parted days before the Food Ministry and 
the Department for Fighting Speculation 
and Profiteering got in its deadly work. 
They passed a decree which abolished the 
wonderful spread of appetizers which had 
embellished every restaurant. By this de- 
cree every restaurant, hotel and club was 
prohibited from serving dinners consisting 
of more than a soup, one meat or fish dish, 
vegetables, preserved fruit and a small cup 
of coffee. The weight of the meat or fish 
was forbidden to exceed one-third of a 
pound. Nobody could havea piece of bread 
which weighed more than an ounce and a 
half, and he had to ask for that to get it. 
And once he got it, he was forbidden to 
leave any of it on the restaurant table. He 
either had to eat it or carry it away in his 
pocket. The price of the bread was forbid- 
den to exceed the purchase price plus fifteen 
per cent. Concerning sugar, the order de- 
clared that ‘‘the using of sugar for sweeten- 
ing hot and cold drinks, omelets and other 
sweet dishes is prohibited.’ This seemed to 
imply that there was some way in which 
sugar could be used in restaurants; but un- 
less the customers wanted to smoke it in 
their pipes or eat it straight it was hard to 
see how it could be done, Every bottle of 
wine had to be provided with a tag stating 
the price of the bottle and the price of one 
glassful of the wine, and also stating the 
exact dimensions of the glass which would 
be filled at the given price. tive , 

Government Rations 


All these regulations were put into effect 
merely because the government wished to 
stop speculation in food as far as it could, 
and also because of the moral effect on the 
people. To stop the restaurants from sell- 
ing appetizers didn’t mean that more food 
could be distributed to the people; for all 
the appetizers in the country amounted to 
asmall drop in an enormous bucket. But it 
meant that the hungry people on the street 
couldn’t peer through the restaurant win- 
dows and see other people stuffing them- 
selves while the masses were staggering 
along on starvation rations. If Germany, 
which has more food in a week than Poland 
has in a month, were to adopt such meas- 
ures as Poland has adopted to curb food 
speculation, her wails might be listened to 


‘with a little more care and a little more con- 


fidence. 

There doesn’t begin to be enough food in 
Poland to feed everybody. If all the eat- 
ables in the country were divided into equal 
rations and distributed among the people, 
they couldn’t live on what they got. The 
people are allowed to buy a certain amount 
of food at a low price each week, if the food 
can be delivered. Sometimes it can’t be de- 
livered. In many cases the people don’t 
have enough money to pay the low govern- 
ment price; but somehow or other they 
manage to exist. In many other cases the 
people can barely afford to buy the govern- 
ment ration; but the government ration by 
itself isn’t sufficient to live on, even when it 
can be delivered. Yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of people living on it. 

It is an irritating affair, in the countries 
of Central Europe, to attempt to find out 
how a poor person lives at the present time, 
One gets such a person and backs him into 
a corner and questions him carefully. He is 
always willing to give information. He has 


little personal pride left, for hunger has’ 


made him numb and tired an¢ 
You ask him how much mone 
and you find out that it is a 
amount. You ask him what h 
day. He mentions bread and 
coffee and carrots and cabbag 
tions lard, but adds that only a: 
can afford lard. Knowing the pr 
add them up, multiply them by th 
of days in a year and discover th 
sult is a larger amount of money 
man earns. And no mention has | 
of rent or meat or clothes or sh 
fares or medicines or heat or ]j 
other necessities of life. It is g 
matter to comprehend. i- 


Children Near Starvati 


For example, I rode out to the 
Skierniewice, upward of sixty k 
out of Warsaw. The weather wa 
cold, and our machine had to be 
out of six snowdrifts. The Polish; 
child feeding had broken down, 
Americans were taking it over, 
knew how to pick his men. The 
day and most of the night as well 


trap apartment house. A door 
latched, so we went in. The ro 
tiny little one, under the eaves, a 
one window in it, and three ¢ 
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years was a boy, and Six-years 
There was a little stove in ther 
from thestove arusty stovepipera 
back through the wall. On top of 
stovepipe were seven slices of | 
Six-years was waiting for them to, 
and then she and Four-years wer 
eat them. It was their evening me 
slices of warm raw potato! Then 
out working for ten marks a da 
worked steadily for two mont 
included, and didn’t spend a 
rent, clothes or anything else, 
months’ earnings would be exact: 
to buy one pair of shoes. Them 
the baby and Six-years and Four- 
breakfasted on a cup of coffee api 
two of them were dining on seve 
warm raw potato. God nowalle 
lived. I forgot to ask. a] 

Actually, as I have said befo 
Poland’s present woes hinge on! 


resources and manufactured proi 
value of the Polish money would! 
prove. But since it can’t be do} 
money slides down and down in vil 
is the only angle of the problem | 
masses are able to see, and it gé, 
saying goes, their goats. 
saying that it would get the goi| 
body in the world who had to Ir 


part of Russia, used to use thi 
ruble, another part used the’ 
crown; and the third part usedi 
man mark, When the Germi 
across the country and occupied’ 
the war they flooded it with a ni} 
of currency—the Polish mark. 2 
gaudy bit of poster work, flar! 
printed in red and white and bes 
white eagles. The Germans pri 
carload lots on any old kind |, 
There is plenty of it; but since? 
not an overcleanly country just | 
it is in a revolting state of filth a1! 
ness. They printed it da ! 


change wished on them, so to spe} 
is a chance that some day Gert! 
back up the enormous amount} 
which she printed in Poland; bul! 
be impossible to get a Pole to b ‘: 
nickel on it. I doubt, too, whit 
German would consider it a g@ 
ation. . 
Supposedly, the Polish mar! 
German mark are worth thes 
of money, so that in norma 
Polish mark would be wo: 


(.ntinued from Page 178) 

erican money. Early in Janu- 
merican dollar would purchase 
marks, so that each mark was 
than one cent. The rate of ex- 
mn’t stationary at 120 for a dollar 
sans. During one of the days 
in Warsaw it hit 150 and then 
somewhat. But since I changed 
at 120, I shall call that the rate. 
‘an get himself into a frightful 
-janging money back and forth 
» irrency of one Central European 
that of another. I experimented 
Late in December I went to a 
ik with ten dollars clutched 
yhand. Attheforeign-exchange 
exchanged the ten dollars for 
nmarks. I walked round the 
nother bank and traded the 475 
arks for 950 Polish marks. I 
1 \ird bank and changed the Polish 
ax into German marks, receiving 
no marks for them. At a fourth 
sshanged the German marks for 
niollars, and received $7.15 for 
'3 [had lost over twenty-five per 
anging my money on one day, 
2 te of exchange was supposed to 
rry. If I had changed my money 
1.0 marks, then into Polish marks, 
cAustrian crowns, and then re- 
process, allowing a few days to 
eveen each process step, I would 
‘ave ended by owing money to 


| ‘a young American diplomat in 
10 arrived there early last No- 


tie Warsaw banks at the rate of 
+ for an American dollar. This 
ark worth about two and two- 
13. The young American diplo- 
jought a large bale of American 
1 him, and he was terribly ex- 
ink that he could get thirty- 
12 marks with just one little 
1 lar. So he exchanged his entire 
Fiish marks at the rate of thirty- 
.e. Only two months later one 
1 buy 120 marks. Consequently 
of the young American diplo- 
orth only one-third of what it 
Iwhen he originally changed it. 


. From this one can get an ink- 
I involved money situation in 
\th a little exercise of the imag- 
can also get a vague idea of the 
1. Pole whose income used to be 
is, or about $2500. Last Janu- 
ae of a 10,000-mark income had 
) bout eighty-five dollars. <A 
a: income in the old days used to 
Usnappy nest egg. 

hoy who tries to exist on it 
ely. 

ney depreciates, the costs of all 
| The shopkeepers try to keep 
|e falling money values; but as 
can’t work fast enough. For 
American woman in Warsaw 
-pautiful moleskin coat in No- 
f: marks. At the time when 


L it, 5500 marks represented 
*t Moleskin coats, I am told, cost 
)in America. At any rate, she 
) arks, or $150, for it. In Janu- 
<ght another. ‘In that time the 
lisen to 14,000 marks—nearly 
114,000 marks in January repre- 
sthan $120. The furrier had 
pace with the falling exchange 
teen able to do it. 


Wrices That Seem Low 


Vicans the prices in Warsaw are 
lirt-—and considerably cheaper 
tan 
el in the city, with breakfast, 
tunted to more than eighty 
One could have a suit cleaned 
for nine cents. A pound of 
sixteen cents, and a pound of 
st ten cents. A dozen eggs 
Ucents. A suit of clothes could 
tom one of the best tailors in 


‘ friends at a sumptuous ban- 
\\70 or three kinds of wine—that 
he new food regulations went 
or about-a dollar and a half or 

plate. One could take a party 
*/—and the opera in Warsaw is 
ue stuff—and have the royal 
=\fst tier of the diamond horse- 
re, nts. Diamonds could be 

t a price that would make a 


yen the Polish mark could be ob- 


,1’msure. My room at. 


-wenty-two dollars. One could’ 
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Fifth Avenue jeweler sob noisily. A two- 
carat blue-white diamond that would, ac- 
cording to Central European rumor, bring 
$1000 in the United States could be bought 
in Warsaw for the equivalent of $200. The 
English, the French, the Italians, the Amer- 
icans, the Danes, the Dutch—all were buy- 
ing diamonds to take home with them. The 
jewelry stores had few goods except those 
in their windows. 

A jeweler tried to sell me a platinum 
cigarette case for $200. It was about the 
same weight as a frying pan, and would 
have been worth at least $1500 in America. 
Two Americans in the consular service in 
Warsaw have an apartment consisting of a 
living room, two bedrooms, a bathroom, a 
maid’s room and a kitchen. For this, last 
January, they paid less than a cent a day 
rent. They kept two servants, had electric 
lights and a telephone, and had champagne 
every night for dinner. Their expenses for 
the apartment, servants, food, light, heat 
and laundry averaged thirty-five dollars a 
month, or only a little over $400-a year. 
Yet to a Pole that would represent about 
50,000 marks a year at the January ex- 
change rates; and 50,000 marks is some- 
thing of asalaryin Poland. In fact, a cabinet 
minister receives 38,400 marks—quite a lit- 
tle less than the equivalent of $400. 


Ends That Do Not Meet 


Polish workmen, who are the best-paid 
people in Poland, taking them as a class, 
are paid twenty to forty marks a day. Al- 
lowing that they work six days a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year, which they don’t, 
they would earn from 6300 to 12,600 marks 
a year. Polish laborers, at the present writ- 
ing, dodge work whenever they can. Shops 
close up without any apparent reason for 
days at a time. The Poles seem to cele- 
brate not only their own holidays but also 
the holidays of nations which have con- 
quered or oppressed them in the past and 
of nations which are helping them at pres- 
ent. There is in Poland a League of Work, 
which is attempting to persuade the labor- 
ers to do morework, The league has figured 
that every holiday causes the Polish nation 
to lose 100,000,000 marks. It succeeded in 
persuading the city government of Warsaw 
to annul seven holidays, among which were 
the second day of Christmas, the second 
day of Easter, Whitsuntide and Saint 
Stanislaus’ Day. The laborers, however, 
failed to appreciate the efforts of the League 
of Work and showed signs’ of wishing to 
revolt against the inhuman decree which 
would curtail their loafing. 

None the less, a generous estimate places 
the earnings of a Polish workman between 
6300 and 12,600 marks a year. A coal 
miner earns about 7000 marks a year. This 
is unskilled labor. Skilled labor earns more, 
and in certain cases receives as high as 
20,000 marks a year. The laborers are 
much better off than professors, minor gov- 
ernment officials, clerks, salesmen, teach- 
ers, lawyers and architects. The latter, in 
many cases, earn about one-fourth of the 
amount that laborers earn. This is a famil- 
iar story in Central Europe, as it is in 
almost every country in the world. 

The average wage of the head of a family 
in Polish cities is about 8000 marks a year; 
and on this 8000 marks a family must lodge 
and feed and clothe itself. Eight thousand 
marks is a very generous estimate. But of 
the 33,000,000 people who make up the 
population of Poland, there are millions 
who get less, and not many hundreds of 
thousands who get more. Allowing that a 
family has an income of 8000 marks a year, 
let us see what could be bought for that 
amount. The family has got to live some- 
where, so we'll allow them one wretched 
room in a bad section of town. They can 
get such a room for about 200 marks a 
year—rents being the only things which 
haven’t increased greatly in price. Every- 
thing else has jumped from 300 to 1800 per 
cent. Bread is the staple food in Poland, so 
we'll allow him one loaf of vile black bread 
each day—seven loaves a week at the 
government-regulated price of one and one- 
quarter marks a loaf. They can’t live on 
that, but that’s all we’ll allow them. That 
amounts to 456 marks a year. Then we'll 
allow them half a pound of tea or coffee each 
week, That, in one year, would amount to 
676 marks. Suppose the family had one 
pound of meat once a week at ten marks a 
pound. They can’t get it for that, but 
they’re supposed to; so we'll allow it to 
them. That amounts to 520 marks a year. 
Allow them two cabbages a week at three 
marks a cabbage; that makes 312 marks. 
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We'll allow them just enough fuel to cook 
one meal a day. That would cost twent 

marks a week, or 1040 marks a year. We'll 
allow them two pounds of flour a week at 


sixteen marks a pound. That runs up to 


1600 marks a year. We'll allow them two 
pairs of boots for the entire family for one 
year, which makes 1200 marks; and two 
very cheap suits of clothes for the entire 
family, which makes another 2000 marks. 
Total that up, and you’ll find that it 
amounts to 8000 marks. That allows for no 
sugar, no butter, no lard, no salt, no eggs, 
no milk, no education, no taxes, no under- 
wear, no soap, no street-car fares. Yet 
there are millions of people in Poland living 
on less than that. 

I have before me a budget for a family 
composed of three grown persons and two 
children. It is pared down as far as it can 
be pared so that the family can live with 
every economy and yet be adequately 
nourished and decently clothed. It figures 
up to 4957.35 marks a month, or 59,488 
marks a year. That’s only about $500 in 
American money; but for a Pole it’s a for- 
tune... Before the war that same budget 
would have figured up to 2800 marks. 
Think this over, all you Americans who are 
suffering because living costs have risen 
100 per cent in America. 

If a Pole wanted to buy a six-pound tur- 
key every week for his Sunday dinners he 
would pay out in the course of a year for 
turkey alone 9360 marks, or more than the 
average earnings of a workman. How can 
people live when they have so little to live 
on and so little to eat? I don’t know. I 
prowled round the tenement district of 
Warsaw, and got into buildings where two 
or three families were occupying a single 
room and living on nothing but black bread 
and decayed vegetables. Some of those 
rooms had sixteen or eighteen people in 
them. There werespeople living in the cel- 
lars, where they got no daylight and could 
afford no candlelight. There were families 
living in little holes under stairways and 
borrowing enough heat from their more 
fortunate neighbors to cook a pot of coffee 
or}a bowl of carrot soup. I got into one 
horrible den—an old rabbit warren of a 
building—in which 3000 people lived. It 


‘ wasn’t extremely large; but it was infested 


with people, just as decayed matter is in- 
fested with crawling things. The people 
lived among heaps of rags in corners and 
burrowed among each other on floors; six 
or eight children would sleep in a single bed 
with no covering except loose rags. None 
of those people, except the children who 
were getting one meal a day from the 
Americans, had eaten a square meal for 
years. I’ll just repeat that, in case you 
missed it. None of those people, except 
some of the children, had eaten a square 
meal for years. They didn’t know what a 
full stomach felt like. 


Suffering in Warsaw 


Warsaw is so crowded with refugees and 
repatriates from Bolshevik Russia and the 
devastated regions to the north that there 
is scarcely a hole into which one can crawl 
and rest. Private houses have been requi- 
sitioned by the authorities. There are 
1,000,000 people in Warsaw—100,000 more 
than before the war and 300,000 more than 
during the war—and less than five per cent 
of them get one square meal a day. The 
rest of them have just been squeaking along 
for years. Their stomachs have shriveled 
up to such an extent that if an opportunity 
were given them to eat largely they 
wouldn’t be able to take advantage of it. 

The Warsaw bread lines are disturbing 
spectacles. The Poles are not good organ- 
izers, and they cannot distribute their 
rationed food with any efficiency. The 
people have had many sad experiences at 
getting bread; for there have been occa- 
sions when the bread gave out and they 
went without for days. So each day sees a 
long bread line at the door of every bread- 
distributing center. There are hundreds of 
them, and they are scattered all over the 
city. The lines start forming at four o’clock 
in the morning. The people stand in the ice 
and snow for hours on end, clad in shoddy 
garments and broken shoes. The bitter 
wind whistles down the street, and the 
people hunch up their shoulders and shrivel 
into themselves and wait for the bread. 
They wait for hours on end—thousands of 
them. I went out early one morning after 
a heavy rainstorm. The temperature was 
falling rapidly, and the lines were standing 
in pools of water which were freezing at the 
edges. The people were jammed so closely 
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together that when a military policeman 
hauled a person out of the line for cheating, 
the whole line toppled over like a row of 
cards. Those people stood in line from four 
until half’ past ten in the morning—six 
hours and a half in freezing slush. In the 
coldest part of early winter, when the bread 
gave out entirely for a while, they stood in 
line through entire nights with the tempera- 
ture below zero. These conditions threaten 
to become worse through the spring and 
summer, instead of better. 

There are lines in Poland for everything. 
Each day, opposite the hotel where I lived, 
there was a line one block long waiting for 
cigarettes. The government had purchased 
cigarettes which were sold to the people at 
three marks a package, instead of at the 
ordinary price of six marks and higher. 
Men stood in line for hours to get a single 
package, and though the tobacco had the 
same fragrance that rises from smoldering 
rags and damp hair mattresses on the town 
dump the Poles would willingly have waited 
twice as long if it had been necessary. 
Occasionally one would find a line of people 
formed along a sidewalk without any ap- 
parent reason. When.they were questioned 
as to why they were waiting in line they 
would stare blankly at the questioner and 
continue to stand. It was generally be- 
lieved in Warsaw that the people had con- 
tracted the line-forming habit and that 
whenever they saw a person standing any- 
where they instinctively crowded up behind 
him and formed a line. 

The weakened condition which the 
people are in because of their lack of food 
and the manner in which they crowd to- 
gether each day, make them excellent 
targets for epidemics. In January there 
was an influenza epidemic which killed 
them off like flies. Funerals passed through 
the streets all day long. It was a particu- 
larly virulent epidemic, for those who died 
of it died within twenty-four hours of the 
time when they became ill. 


Hoover's Child-Feeders 


Conditions in Poland would be infinitely 

worse were it not for the activities of the 
American Child-Feeders—or, to give them 
their proper title, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, European Children’s Fund, 
Mission to Poland. This is a Hoover outfit 
under the direction of Lieut. W. P. Fuller, 
a young ex-naval officer. It feeds 1,300,000 
children one meal a day, and in order to 
keep things working smoothly it has to do 
some brisk hustling. In all of Central 
Europe the Hoover Child-Feeders have 
something of a job on their hands; but the 
Mission to Poland has to do more sitting up 
nights than any of the other Hoover mis- 
sions which are doing such a wonderful 
work; 1,300,000 children is quite a sizable 
mob to feed every day, when one stops to 
consider it. They are fed without any dis- 
tinction as to race or creed. In Warsaw 
there are eight Christian kitchens and five 
Jewish kitchens, and in the Warsaw dis- 
trict alone 161,150 children are fed each 
day. 
The feeding stations are scattered all 
over Warsaw.. One can visit any one of 
them on any morning in the year and al- 
ways see the same spectacle—thousands of 
wretchedly clothed, pinched-faced young- 
sters with battered mugs and spoons waiting 
for a chance at the American food. The 
children can’t take the food home with 
them; they have to eat it at the feeding 
stations, unless they represent a school. 
If two youngsters stagger in from a school, 
holding between them a stick from which 
dangles an enormous kettle, they can carry 
the kettleful back to the school and eat it 
there under the watchful eyes of the teach- 
ers. But all individuals must eat at the 
feeding stations. This rule is due to the 
desire of the Child-Feeders to be sure that 
the children get the food. 
* Hungry people aren’t always so self- 
sacrificing as they might be; and if a child 
should show up before two hungry parents 
with a bowl of savory soup the food might 
feed the parents instead of the child. So 
the Child-Feeders don’t feel that they are 
doing their duty by the children until 
they have watched the food enter their 
mouths. 

The meal isn’t overlarge from our stand- 
point; but from the standpoint of a Polish 
child it’s a banquet. It consists usually of 
a pleasing mixture of beans, rice and meat, 
with a small slug of olive oil floating on top 
to provide the much-needed fat. People 
in America don’t know what it is to be 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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New Departure Ball Bea: 


ings increase the powe, 
speed, endurance, a | 
efficiency of 87 per cet 
of American makes iil 
motor cars,—a true qui 
ity refinement wherev! 
installed. i 


NewDepartureCoaster 
Brakes have made cy- 
clinga safe, economical, 
and fatigueless joy for 
millions of riders,— 
more popular, more 
necessary today than 
ever, 
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Use X 


HETHER the radiator 
springs ove leak or one thou- 
sand, “X” will repair them 


all at the same time and at the same 
cost. Makes a permanent, metal-like 
repair that stands 2,000 pounds pres- 
sure. “‘X” is as efficient as solder, 
costs less, and does what soldering 
can’t do—prevents future leaks every- 
wherein the cooling system—radiator, 
pump,connections,around gaskets,etc. 

The same “X”’ Liquid that repairs 
leaks a/so cleans out the Rust and Scale 
now present—and prevents zew Rust 
and Scale from forming. This 
keeps the cooling system as near 


100% perfect as is possible. “X” 


Way ; 
ins 


Vay 
of eof the radiator 


Repairs All Leaks 
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prevents overheating, improves cooling 
and gives better engine performance. 


Not a Radiator Cement! 


“X”’ Liquid combines with the water 
and flows freely throughout the circu- 
lating system. For safety use the origi- 
nal “X” Liquid. It is a Scientific Re- 
pair Process used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and others whose standards are 
high. LARGE SIZE, $1.50 

Will do a $25 repair job! 
FORD SIZE, 75c 
At your dealers’—or direct. Look for the 
big ““X”’ on every can of the genuine. 
“X” LABORATORIES 
25 W. 45th Street New York City 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
San Francisco, California 


450 Rialto Building 
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Poured into the radiator “X’’ Liquid 
becomes part of the water, finds all 
breaks in the circulating system and 
makes permanent repairs. 


Eliminates Rust and Scale 


“*X”? loosens all Rust and Scale. It 
neutralizes the corrosive action of 
water and prevents new Rust. It pre- 
vents the lime and magnesia in the 
water from depositing Scale. 


Makes every water cooling system 
LEAKPROOF—RUSTPROOF—SCALEPROOF 


REPAIRS LEAKING 
UTORADIATARE 
Wal 


AND CRAcKsD 


PROOF-SCALE 


URAC RED ExXCLusivery cg 
HABORATORIES — 


LEARN THE DIFFERENCE 


before you buy. Ordinary Caps shrink, fade, 
and get mussy in a short time. Regal Patricians 


shape rain or shine, 


never do, because they are “Cravenette” finish. 
Water does them no harm. They keep their 
After wearing a Regal 

atrician you will never be satished with any 
other. The best stores sell them. If your dealer does 
not, he can easily get them for you at your request. 


“” THE REGALSPEAR CO. 


643 to 651 South Wells Street, Chicago 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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without fats; but the people of Centra 


Europe haven’t had fats for a couple of 
years. They long for fats; they hone for 
fats constantly. A person has to live in 
Central Europe to know the craving. In 
the case of the Polish children who are fed 
by the Americans, the one plate of soup is 
all they get to eat during the entire day. 
Sometimes they get a piece of black bread 
early in the morning and some succulent 
dainty like a boiled potato or carrot at 
night. But just as often they get nothing 
but the young meal which Mr. Hooyer’s 
young men see that they get. 

The Child-Feeders are also distributing 
clothes to Polish children. For poor people 
the price of clothes is prohibitive. A work- 
man who earns 8000 marks a year, for 
example, would have to pay out three whole 
months’ salary if he wanted even a cheap 
shoddy suit which would stand two months’ 
hard wear. We’d have the same thing in 
America if a man earning $4000 a year had 
to pay $1000 for a ready-made suit of the 
cheapest sort. So the Child-Feeders are 
distributing 700,000 outfits of new cloth- 
ing—cloth cut for an overcoat but not 
sewed together, shoes, stockings, shoe laces, 
100 yards of thread and a needle—a needle 
and a half, in fact. There are three needles 


for every two outfits, and the efforts of the 


Child-Feeders to explain the needle and a 
half have almost resulted in sending a large 
number of Poles to the insane asylum. 

The Red Cross, too, is distributing cloth- 
ing in addition to sending out medicines and 
anesthetics and vaccines which it manu- 
factures in its Warsaw laboratories, and in 
addition to sending doctors and nurses 
through the districts which are suffering 
the most. The Red Cross has big ware- 
houses in Warsaw, and in them, among 
other things, they sort and bale the cloth- 
ing which comes out of America for the 
Poles. Ifound a Russian judge and an ex- 
colonel from the Russian army and two 
young women who were the daughters of 
the president of the Kieff Street Railway 
Company sorting secondhand American 
shoes in a Red Cross warehouse. Before 
escaping from Russia the judge had a dandy 
time with the Bolsheviks. They pulled out 
all his teeth and jabbed him in about a 
hundred and fifty places with their bayo- 
nets. He is now receiving the munificent 
salary of 500 marks a month, or four dol- 
lars. On top of the pile of shoes on which 
the judge was working was a neat-looking 
American woman’s boot made out of dark 
blue cloth. It was a pretty Number Two 
boot, and it came from a shoe store in 
Paris, Texas. But the judge couldn’t find 
the mate to it. I think he has an idea 
that the residents of Paris, Texas, have 
each only one leg, 


Mr, Gibson’s Investigations 


Bad as are the conditions in Warsaw, 
they are infinitely worse in the sections of 
Poland which were devastated by the Ger- 
mans behind their lines during the war. 
This region lies to the north and east of 
Warsaw. The people were driven out of it, 
houses and factories and even trees were 
razed to the ground and all the landmarks 
were destroyed. Now the people have 
moved back in, and are living in the old 
German dugouts and trenches, under banks 
of earth, among the roots of tree stumps 
and under the rudest and flimsiest shelters. 
They have no regular food at all, in many 
instances. That is to say, they have neither 
bread, meat nor vegetables. Our minister 
to Poland, Hugh Gibson—another young 
man to whom the Poles are very grateful 
and whom America is fortunate to have as 
arepresentative—went up into this district. 
Mr. Gibson is an accurate and reliable 
observer. He found entire settlements 
where people were living on grass or on 
roots and thistles boiled down into soup. 
All the people had swollen stomachs and 
faces which were old and monkeylike from 
starvation. In one settlement Mr. Gibson 
was told of a family that had some bread. 
It was spoken of in hushed and admiring 
tones. Bread! Think of it! Mr. Gibson 
investigated. He wanted to find out how 
they got the bread. He located the people 
who had it, and they took it out of what 
corresponded to the family safe-deposit box 
and exhibited it proudly. It was a reddish- 
brown mass about the size of a coconut, 
and it had a foul smell. It was made from 
a flour compounded of pulverized beets and 
carrots and roots and dried grass. 

Dr. Placida Gardner, a comely young 
American woman, is making vaccines in 


H 


April 


Warsaw for the American Red G 
toyed carelessly with a glass tuh 
ing cholera bacilli which she had r 
self, and spoke of some of the tow, 
visited. She went down to Koy 
on a cholera epidemic. The Bols} 
oners there had so few clothes 

could go out only at night. At 
the Bolsheviks had taken the elc 
every orphan in all the orphanag 
clothes from 2300 orphans. At F 
the orphanage had been jamm 
door for three months, and the | 
couldn’t get any transportation f 
empty it so that the waiting an 
orphans could get in. Hundreds o 
were living in old German dug, 
the greatest misery, for even Ge 
outs have their drawbacks as toy 
Families were packed into roo) 
feet square—twelve and fourteer 
aroom. The vileness of such Too! 
scribable, In one place a fami] 
had forty pounds of flour made fr, 
and they proposed to live on it 


Looting After the Arm: 


The Germans had destroyed e 
They had stripped every factory} 
chinery; they had taken all the 
every bit of livestock. They 
lightning rods, door locks, key] 
knobs, radiator connections—¢ 


all things. ? 
to the Germans, the villages of || 
blown dust down the wind, 


gray sky before the Germans 7 
the Germans climbed up and strit 


Poles say nothing, and fight on‘ 
Bolsheviks—the last stand of t! 
law and order against the forces 


at the peace conference ther! 
headed, frousty persons wh 
querulously that the war is 0y 
fretfully why Poland doesn’t 3b 
army instead of wasting so n 
keeping expensive soldiers undé: 
peace conference has displayi|: 
wisdom and judgment in settlirt 
of Central Europe as a Hotten’il 
expected to display in repair} 
damaged typewriter. r 
The story of the Polish ar 
markable and a hectic one. S$ 
about as follows: In Januan 
Polish army didn’t exist. Thew 
ever, a Polish patriot named J 
Pilsudski. He was born in 18! 
in his youth he was plotting | 


to the office of The Laborer, 
gyves to Pilsudski’s wrists an? 
free ride to Petrograd, where !'¥! 
in a nice cool cell in the leadi} 
bored him, so he feigned insan/. 
it up for two months, and pre'? 
earmarks of being completely 


carefully, and all of the doctor? 
was the looniest thing they h 
So he was transferred to a hos} 
he promptly crawled out of ¢/! 
betook himself to the uncut ti! 
The Russians never caught! 
but they heard of him fre bel 
he was constantly raiding bais: 
Russian authorities of money * 
to Poland. At the beginning, 
came into Russian Poland) 
fit of Polish patriots and s 
war of his own against t 
pressor of his nation — R 
Polish legions to fight for a! 


there was no Polish army, 
(Continued on Pag 
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Now Twenty Do the 
Work of Forty 


| HE first C-H Electric Soldering Irons were 
| made to speed up production in factories. 
| 


Manufacturers found for certain work that’ by fastening 
the electric soldering iron to a firm upright, so the girls 
had both hands free to work with, twenty girls could do 
the work of forty. 


There was no excess heat—no prostrations. Lay-offs were 
' reduced to a minimum. ‘The hot weather production 
| curve straightened out. There was no stopping to heat 
_ or change irons—no fire risk—no danger, and getting 
. help for that department became easier. The tip of the 


C-H Electric Soldering Iron 


has been made removable so that when the iron became 
battered or pitted by long use, the tip could be unscrewed 
' and replaced at a nominal expense. 


' The heating unit is steel enclosed, impervious to acids, 
| water, solder, etc. These factors alone insure longer life. 


‘Ideal for electrical work, garage use, office building, 

| maintenance work, tin shop work, etc., and absolutely 

_ indispensable for fast factory work. Made in four sizes, 
for connection to any electric circuit. 


Let us send you descriptive literature, or, better still, 
_ tell your electrical. supply dealer to send you a C-H 
Electric Soldering Iron today. 


Made by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., the 
world’s largest manufacturers of electric 
controllers, electric space heaters, lifting 
magnets and many other electric utilities. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MEBc. Co. 
i Works: Milwaukee and New York 


C-H Electric Heater Units are also 
made for use by such manufacturers as 
| Postum Cereal Co., Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flake Co., etc., for sealing pack- 
ages. 


t They are also used for melting lead on 
| linotype, monotype and similar ma- 
chines; for melting babbitt in portable 
pots; for melting soft metals by the 
makers of Big Ben; for melting choco- 


_ late for candies by Huyler, Lowney, 
Johnston. 


_ In fact in all industrial uses where the 
application of electric heat has been 
found superior, C-H Electric Heater 
; Units are applicable. 


UTLER-HAM 


- 
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ourschooloffers 

you the opportunity 

to get into a well- -paying 

Be FOR YOURSELF in 

your own town or elsewhere with a 

comparatively small investment. With seven 
millionormore Autos, Trucks and Tractors already 

in operation and with thousands of machines being made 
and sold daily, the field for Garages, ServiceStations and Com- 


petent Mechanics is far from crowded. That’s why our graduates 


‘Earn $100 to $400 Monthly 


From Cities, Towns and Villages; from 
Factories, ServiceStationsand Garages comes 
the insistent call for our graduates. Because of 
their thorough training they can get and hold 
business for their employers who are willing to 

pay far more than ordinary salaries to such men. 
Our graduates who are in business for themselves have 


incomes of from $5,000 to $10,000 and 
more yearly. Can you think of any 
other business which will give you such 
an income—and with so small an in- 
vestment? Valuable locations for Ga- 
rages and Service Stations are to be 
found everywhere. 


Auto Factories Endorse Our School 


The Auto Factories here in Detroit—-THE HEART OF THE AUTO 


INDUSTRY—do not hesitate to endorse our school. 


In fact, they assisted 


(Continued from Page 184) 

In January, 1919, as I have said, the 
Polish army didn’t exist. Poland, as a sepa- 
rate state, had just been created, and she 
was in a bad way. In fact, if she had gone 
out hunting for bad ways she probably 
couldn’t have found a worse one. 

As the Germans withdrew through Po- 
land according to the terms of the armistice, 
the Bolsheviks followed them up; and it 
looked as though they might overrun the 
entire country. In the north, on the old 
Russian-German frontier, the Germans still 
hung on where they had no right to hang; 
in the northeast they lingered in violation 
of the armistice terms; and in the west they 
continued to occupy Posnania; in the 
southwest the Czechoslovak troops became 
restless, and eventually advanced into the 
coal fields which Poland regarded as belong- 
ing to her, and took them by force. In the 
south, as the Austrians withdrew from 
Galicia, or Austrian Poland, they brought 
in three Ruthenian regiments and turned 


April 


This was the ruling of that au 
omniscient body, the Supreme Go 
At any rate, the Poles revised 
The Haller troops were not inc 
them. With one hand tied beh 
backs, Pilsudski’s patriots sailed 
Petlura army, relieved Lemberg, 
just about to eject the Ukraini: 
Galicia amid loud huzzas when the 
Council again interfered. This tim 
preme Council ordered the Poles t 
operations against the Ukrainians 
first told the Poles that they coul 
they didn’t use their full strength, 
told them that they couldn’t fig! 
The Supreme Council is also said 
stated that the Ukrainians had 
dered tostop all operations against 
as well. The Poles obeyed order 
operations and withdrew their forc 
started peace negotiations with t] 
nians. These negotiations were « 
but on the morning when the tern 
go into effect the Ukrainians att: 


Poles on the entire front. 

At this the American Minister t 
Hugh Gibson, got in touch wit 
preme Council and handed it a 
facts in unmistakable American t 
Gibson is a diplomat of the high 
but his method of expression is 
variance with the accepted ideas 
matic utterance; for he says what} 
in the fewest possible words. Ha} 
apprised of the situation the | 
Council reversed its decision abo) 


us in outlining our courses. We have letters from such factories as Packard, Maxwell, Hudson, 
Chalmers, Hupmobile, King, Buick, Oldsmobile, Paige, Federal, International Harvester Company, 
Emersor- Brantingham, Moline and many others endorsing our school. They employ, our grad- 
uates and furnish us with their latest chassis 

for our students’ use. 


What We Teach 


Me In from ten to twelve weeks each student is 
taught the Auto, Truck and Tractor in every 

es OTOR (@AR (GOMPAN} detail. There are over one hundred motors of 
We all types in our block test department. Our 

MADE IN AMERICA course in Auto Electrics is very thorough— 


Dinan tiie: US.A.. graduates locate any electrical trouble quickly 

we and easily. Students get thorough, practical 

The Michigan State Auto School enjoys a very knowledge of Motors, Starting, Lighting and 

enviable reputation and is probably one of the best of Ignition Systems, Carburation, Transmis- 

its kind in the United States. Have no hesitation in sions, Differentials, etc., which gives them 

recommending it in every particular. complete knowledge of construction, opera- 
Yours very truly, 


tion and repair of all kinds of cars. _ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


over the city of Lemberg to them. Lem- 
berg is an essentially Polish city, occupied 
almost entirely by Poles, and it should be 
Polish territory if the nationality and de- 
sires of the inhabitants have anything to do 
with the matter. The Ruthenians joined 
with the anti-Bolshevik Petlura govern- 
ment of the Ukraine, and the Ukrainians 
thereupon started to squeeze the Poles in 
the south. 

Starting earlyin 1919, Pilsudskiscratched 
together a Polish army. He used his secret 


Not a One-Man School 

This school is founded 
on the best, newest and 
most practical principles 
in the Auto, Truck and 
Tractor business. Our 
Courses are built with the 
closest and most liberal 


OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY, De- 


of the finest pleasure spots in America, 
In addition to the famous Belle Isle 
there are daily boat trips up and down 
the Detroit River, through Lake 


Tractor Course Included 
D ° e S Asa part of the regular Course, students are given complete 
etroit In Summer and thorough training in the care, repair and operation of Farm 

i. : Tractors. Brazingand Welding and Tire Repairing are taught in 

In addition to being the HEART _ geparate Courses. Either of these Courses may be taken separately, 
pas! J but if taken with the regular Automobile Course, make a valu- 
troit in summer is the center of some able addition to the equipment of any student. School is open 
all year, you can start any day. 


Send For Catalog 
Write today for big 176-page Cata- ify you for a position as 


co-operation from Manu- 
facturers, Garages, Serv- 
ice Stations and Owners. 
It is not one man's ideas, 
but the combined ideas of 
the biggest and most suc- 
cessful men in each field. 

A. G. ZELLER, Pres. 


DETROIT 
THE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 


Money-Back Guarantee 
We guarantee to qual- 


St. Clair—across Lake Erieto Toledo, log and copy of latest “‘Auto School Chauffeur, Repair Man, 


Cleveland, Buffalo and Niagara Falls; News.” 
trips to Sugar Island, Put-In-Bay, 


They tell about courses— Demonstrator, Auto Elec- 
show pictures of equipment—give let- trician, Garage Man, 


Tashmoo Park, Pt. Huron, up the ters from Auto Factories—tell stories Automobile Dealer or 


Canadian rivers, etc. Many pleasant of successful graduates. 


Our courses Tractor Mechanic and 


evenings may be spent on the deck of arereasonablein priceand require but Operator paying from 


a boat as it glides through the moonlit ten to twelve weeks to complete. 


$100 to $400 monthly in 


waters. Already the Michigan State Every student is given a Life Scholar- a reasonable time or re- 


Auto School has arranged for three of — ship. 
these boat trips for this summer. 


their friends. Detroit is the logical 
place to learn the Auto and Tractor 
business any time,» but May, June, 
July, August and September are ideal 
months in which to get this training 
and at the same time enjoy Detroit. 


i Come or write for catalog fund your money, pro- 
TODAY—NOW. Our Money-Back vided you do your part 
These trips are free to students and Guarantee protects you, 


MICHIGAN STATE AuTo SCHOOL 


'The Detroit Auto Schoo/” —————— 


037:89-01 Wocdwenn ee. ¢ Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


and attend our classes, 


“Endorsed by ahleading Manufacturers” 


2) 
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Cluctt, Peabody eF (8.]nc. Makers, Toy NY 
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Polish legions, as well as trained Polish sol- 
diers from the old Russian Army, and 
Austrian-Polish soldiers from West Galicia, 
and any fighting men that he could scrape 
together. He started at once against the 
Bolsheviks, and in a series of very success- 
ful operations he got them on the run and 
ran them until their nether garments al- 


‘most fell off. In Posnania the Poles pulled 


themselves together and chased out the 
Germans—though even up to the beginning 
of 1920 there were minor engagements be- 
tween the Germans and the Poles. Down 
in Lemberg the Polish population rose 
against the Ukrainians. The women rose 
and fought them, and little schoolboys who 
weren’t as tall as the guns which they used. 
The heroism of the schoolboys of Lemberg 
is known toevery Pole. They speak of them 
with an approving nod of the head. ‘‘Good 
patriots,” they say. I’llsay so too. With 
the help of the Polish women and the Pol- 
ish schoolboys of Lemberg, the Ukrainians 
were ejected from Lemberg with great vigor. 
The Lembergians were good ejectors, but 
they weren’t what you could call a trained 
military force. So they couldn’t follow up 
their victory. They could, however, and 
did, keep open one line of track into this 
city; and over this track provisions were 
brought in in an armored train. The 
Ukrainians squatted just outside and be- 
sieged Lemberg, shelling it frequently and 
killing about thirty people each day. 


Military Handicaps 


In the spring of 1919 the Haller divisions, 
which were Polish divisions formed in the 
United States and which were commanded 
by another Polish patriot, General Haller, 
began to come out of France. It was 
planned to use these troops in conjunction 
with Polish troops to relieve Lemberg. The 
operations were planned and the orders is- 
sued, when the Supreme Council in Paris 
forbade the use of Haller troops against the 
Ukrainians, The exact reason for this rul- 
ing on the part of the Supreme Council is 
unknown, but it was supposed to be due to 
the rights of small nations and the self- 
determination of peoples. There is about as 
much self-determination of peoples in Cen- 
tral Europe as there is milk in Vienna—and 
there is very little milk in Vienna. The 
Ukrainians, it is generally understood, were 
to be allowed a small amount of  self- 
determination so far as Lemberg was con- 
cerned, though Lemberg is a strictly Polish 
city and had ejected the Ukrainians. They 
weren’t to be entirely self-determining, but 
only partially self-determining. 

The distinction is a delicate one. They 
could determine themselves unless some- 
body weaker than themselves could stop 
them. If the Poles could undetermine them, 
so to speak, without the aid of Haller 


troops, they were at liberty to do so; but - 


they couldn’t use Haller troops, who were 
highly trained fighters. In other words, if 
the Poles could whip the Ukrainians with 
one hand tied behind their backs, they 
could go as far as they liked. Otherwise 
they could sit and twiddle their thumbs. 


troops. The Poles, they now decir 
use Haller troops for a certain § 
They could drive the Ukrainian} 
the Spruze River, but the troc 
selves couldn’t cross the river. Sof 
brought in the Haller troops and ¢ 
Ukrainians to the Spruze River el 
it. Operations then ceased, with 
on one side and the Ukrainians one 
Half a loaf, as the poet says, is bie 
no vacation. 


Pilsudski for Dictate 


The Ukrainians, of course, can 
a case which calls for as much sya 
the Polish case. Any of the peor'ti 
tral Europe can make out good: a 


things in such a mess that anyoré 
enough pieces out of the mess {st 
any of his arguments. My opi 
based on the opinions and inv 
of Americans, however, and not! 
ganda. 
When, late in the spring of} 
Germans wished to refuse to sign 1 
treaty, they showed signs of tem 
nania by force. Consequently i 
had to rush heavy forces to tht 
front. At this juncture Hugh Gill 
stepped forward with a hot ni 
Germans, in which he said that) 
by the Germans would be tT 
Allies. The Germans promptly sé 
and the Poles were at last at a 
vote all their energies tothe sh 
They piled into the Bolsheviks 
of wholly successful operations. 1 
they drove them back over 150 ms 
troubles were augmented, howely 
unfortunate combination of circus 
in the southeast. Here Denikin it 
from southern Russia with a fo?! 
sacks, and what not, and s or 
Ukrainians from the rear. ih 
done this the Bolsheviks came di 
rear in turn and gave him a dosil§ 
which completely eliminated hilt 
proceedings. This made it neces') 
Poles to extend their front in or?! 
care of the victorious Bolshevil 
In January, 1919, the Polish 
exist. In January, 1920, it cor! 
million men. This is about as 0 
would: be possible to get to M! 
Jennings Bryan’s glowing pice 
million men springing to arms 0 
Pilsudski, who was respons 
Polish army and for its man 
against the Bolshevik army, Bt 
last January—the office of 
In the patois of the day he is th? 
of Poland. When people talk o 
dictator for the country they @ 
to Pilsudski. His only pe: 
of major. He wears no gold 
decorations and no badges of Our. 
he carries the biggest sword in 
When he sits down and hol 
tween his legs it sticks up high © 
head. But he is a regular P 
He needs no gauds or trap) 
(Continued on Pa: 


,ympanies have plowed through the 
{slush and ice of Western Russia 
ir and bleeding feet. The lines of 
Jication have been in very bad 
> that it has been most difficult 
japplies to the front. They have 
i starvation rations, but they have 
jzhead uncomplainingly. When the 
‘ss doctors under Colonel Chesley 
he Polish military area last spring 
ad little boys serving in the army. 
jitals had no anesthetics, no dress- 
doctors. Soldiers carried no first- 
gots. The hospitals got few heavily 
«men, because the heavily wounded 
| lways died. The soldiers literally 
yverything. The wounded lay for 
the floors of cold buildings with 
shes stiff with blood. The typhus 
+ bad, and the dysentery was worse. 
yspirit and the morale at the front 
4 still are wonderful. 
+e Germans have been allowed to 
ricts admittedly Polish until the 
»aty goes into effect. The Poles 
a deprived of their historical port 
1 


ie and practically cut off from the 
'y have been repeatedly hampered 
iighting by the Supreme Council. 
loons to have drawn nothing but 
¢aces, when she deserves only aces 
} 2an deck. 

chevik medical report filtered into 
a lines from the Bolshevik army 


, 0,000 cases of typhus in Western 
. How many there are in Poland 
rwn definitely, but the number ‘is 
sgly large. 

i 


The Typhus-Fighters 


_}. L. Gilchrist, of the medical de- 
e of our Army, is at the head of our 
siission to Poland. He has been 
i settlement after settlement in 
1Poland where cases of typhus 
1 every house and where in some 
|. tire families were down with it. 
it] one house where the father and 
ik dren were lying on heaps of straw 
2 oor, all sick with typhus. The 
rid died of it on the preceding day. 
Oy food was a basket of gnawed 
end beets. An interesting feature 
d is its habit of taking heavy toll 
i 

\ 


ms who are cultured and refined, 
ig comparatively lightly over the 
10 have had no advantages what- 
012 of the worst districts of Poland 
S 1e doctor to every 150,000 people. 
t e worst pest hole in Poland is the 
f arnopol, in Galicia. There is a 
ite station there. In December, 
tlre were twelve doctors at this 
, 1d one of them—Lt. Col. Edward 
el-was an American. larly in 
y 1920, two doctors out of the 
ore left. The others, including 
l ogister, had died of typhus. There 
C2 treatment for typhus, and that 
stit care; so when the news of 
ert illness reached Warsaw an Amer- 
€(Uross nurse— Miss Susan Rosen- 
f report, Illinois—took the night 
ot ‘arnopol to nurse the case, know- 
athe had about one chance in a 
miof coming back alive. I mention 
¢\se I want the people at home to 
th sort of nerve that our women can 
fight an enemy that can be seen 
task, but it’s easier than fighting 
Tl's of a disease that comes from 
1 dd filth and darkness, and against 
©; can have no protection except 
> God of Luck. 
zome into Warsaw from Vilna, 
it to the northeast in the military 
eighteen to twenty-two people 
tment. I have seen twenty-two 
“inmedinto a compartment. Colo- 
clist has seen thirty and thirty-two 
jjone. As far as I am concerned, 
: ipa ‘ae conceive of more ane 
a pie in a compartment; but 
n| Gilchrist says he has seen it he 


is 


ner. This report stated that there, 
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has unquestionably done so. These com- 
partments usually have typhus cases in 
them. Typhus, as I have said before, is 
contracted only from the bite of the typhus 
louse. Wherever there are typhus cases 
there are usually typhus lice. The Poles at- 
tack typhus by disinfecting the trains. The 
third and fourth class cars, which have no 
cushions, have steam hosed into them at an 
eighty-pound pressure, so that the lice are 
nicely cooked. The first and second class 
ears, which have cushions which the steam 
would damage, are given a shot of hydro- 
cyanide gas. Thus the lice are gassed and 
die in violent convulsions; though for the 
life of me I cannot understand why the 
stench in a Polish railway compartment 
which has held twenty-two people for ten 
or fifteen hours doesn’t asphyxiate a louse 
as readily as hydrocyanide gas. 
Unfortunately, plenty of peoplerun round 
the streets with lice in their clothes; and 
the refugees who are streaming steadily 
back into Poland from Russia are covered 
with them. So this method of attacking 
typhus is like a man’s trying to rid his house 
of flies without putting screens on the win- 
dows. Colonel Gilchrist plans to set up 
a strict quarantine along the eastern border. 
He will install four delousing plants as a 
first line of defense; and ten miles behind 
the first line there will be a second line. 
Everyone who comes into the country will 
have to run the gauntlet; and this will 
amount to screening the windows. | 


A Political Hotch-Potch 


I reached Warsaw a few days after Pad- 
erewski had finally succeeded in resigning 
as president of the Council of Ministers. 
He resigned because he was unable to con- 
trol a majority of votes in the Polish Diet, 
or Congress, and because he was conse- 
quently unable to institute the measures 
which he thought that Poland needed. He 
resigned several times, in fact, but only his 
last attempt was successful. For some little 


~time he carried his resignation with him 


wherever he went, just as he carried his 
watch and his cigarette case. It was part 
of his daily costume. After his first resig- 
nation three of the twelve political parties 
represented in the Diet came to him and 
urged him to reconsider his resignation. In 
the future, they assured him, he could al- 
ways rely on their votes. Hitherto they 
had been against him, but now they would 
vote with him. So Paderewski reconsidered 
his resignation. Twenty-four hours later 
the representatives of these same three 
parties came to him again and said that 
they had changed their minds—that they 
couldn’t vote with him after all. 

Americans in Warsaw frequently held 
pools on the leanings of the political par- 
ties. The man naming the correct afhilia- 
tions of the largest number of parties on a 
given day would win the pool. Pools were 
held every day because the parties changed 
every day. It was a difficult sport; for the 
parties themselves rarely knew how they 
stood. On one day, for example, the news- 
papers would say: ‘“‘The National People’s 
Party has decided to support Paderewski.”’ 
On the following day the papers would ap- 
pear with the statement: ‘‘The National 
People’s Party met at three o’clock and 
decided to withdraw its support from Pad- 
erewski.’’ On the third day the newspapers 
would carry an interview with the leader of 
the National People’s Party in which he 
would declare firmly that his party had 
never at any time arrived at a decision 
concerning whom it would support. When 
reporters interviewed Polish party leaders 
they never could tell how their parties were 
leaning that day until they had attended 
the afternoon meetings. 

So Paderewski resigned as president of 
the Council of Ministers. But he lost 
neither his influence nor his popularity in 
Poland. The Poles, being new at the game, 
didn’t quite know what they wanted. They 
felt, many of them, that Paderewski is a 
dreamer; they said that they wanted a 
more practical man. They rather resented 
the fact that he had made so much money 
in America while other Polish patriots 
stayed at home and devoted their energies 
to working for Poland. But they were 
united in the knowledge that he was a great 
patriot; those who knew said that Pader- 
ewski’s ideas and plans would be carried 
out even though he was no longer Minister 
President. On New Year’s Day there was 
a demonstration for Paderewski’in the 
square in front of the Bristol Hotel, where 
hewasliving. Hehad onlyrecently resigned. 
Yet 20,000 people assembled in the square 
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“The South's Most 
“Famous Confection 


If you have ever visited New Orleans then, 
of course, you have tasted this famous candy 
which the Hotel Grunewald Caterers have 
made and sold for many years. 


alice 


The demand has become so great that we are now sup- 
plying Original Creole Pralines (Grunewald) direct by 
mail, parcel post insured, in specially constructed mailing 
cartons, carefully packed. 


Absolutely pure, made only of pure Louisiana Cane 
Sugar and Louisiana (whole-half) pecan meats. 


Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in producing 
this famous candy. Cleanliness and purity are Grunewald 
watchwords, That's why Original Creole Pralines (Grune- 
wald) are regarded everywhere as the highest quality 
Creole Pralines made. Do not accept substitutes! 


A delightful confection, dessert, or after-dinner dainty. 


Mail orders filled anywhere. P.O. or Express 
money orders or personal checks received. 
Box of 7 (Sample) .... $1.00 


Box of 12...$1.50 Box of 24...$3.00 


THE HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
Dept. P. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Here is a shoe built on a Combination 
Last—two sizes smaller in instep and 
heel than across the ball. The man with 
a low instep will find it a remarkably 
snug and comfortable fit. 


In a wide variety 
of styles and in all 
popular leathers. 
Price $9 and up. 


foot ‘feel comfortable and 
look stylish. And they are 
reasonable in price. See if 
there isn’t a Bates Dealer 
in your town. 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices: Webster, Mass. 


HeEET, like faces, differ. 

But Bates Shoes, de- 
signed with the knowledge 
gained in 35 years’ expe- 
rience, make every man’s 


Stock Distributing Headquarters: Chicago, III. 


SLICES 


WE HAVE BEEN MAKING GOOD SHOES SINCE 1885 
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Jor Everyday-A Handsome 
Long-lived Sock, 


Iron Clad No. 398 with its permanent lustre 
finish and extra foot reinforcement is the 
economical sock for daily wear. 


Handsome—it pleases men who are most 
careful of their appearance. 


Durable—the heel and toe have four plies of 
the strongest, wear-resisting yarn that can be 
made. The whole sole and high splice of 
heel have three plies of special process rein- 
forcement. 


Price—75 cents per pair (east of the Rockies) 
speaks for itself in these days of high costs. 


Iron Clad No. 398 comes in black, 
dark gray, white, palm beach, 
navy, cordovan brown. If there is 
no Iron Clad dealer nearby, order 
direct from us, stating color and 
size (sizes 9 to 1114). 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 


212 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
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where you want it 


Compact and durable —made of solid brass 
— guaranteed for five years. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Ash at the storewhere you usually trade 


Sor Adjusto-Lite. If they don’t carry it 
order direct. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot cord, 
plug and socket. Brush Brass finish, $5.75, 
Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $6.25. Pacific 
Coast prices 25c. per lamp higher, 
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DJUSTO-LITE, a new, wonderful, convenient 
lamp that you can attach anywhere—to bed, shav- 
ing mirror, table, desk or chair. Throws a clear mellow 
light, not too glaring—exactly where you need it most. 
It does not strain the eye. It cuts the lighting cost. 
Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
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and stood there for three hours in a cold 
drizzle waiting for him to come out and 
speak to them. The band played the Polish 
national hymn every few minutes, and 
whenever this happened the 20,000 bared 
their heads to the’rain. Two men tried to 
sell caricatures of Paderewski. The crowd 
beat them"so badly that both of them had 
to be taken to the hospital. 

Paderewski was succeeded as president 
of the Council of Ministers by M. Skulski, 
a tall, husky, level-eyed, hard-headed man 
of about thirty-five. He took an engi- 
neering degree from Karlsruhe University, 
and was the Head of an engineering firm 
in the city of Lédz. Most Americans prob- 
ably never heard of Lédz; but it is—or 
was before the lack of raw materials 
closed so many factories—an enormous in- 
dustrial city. The cotton and woolen prod- 
ucts of Lédz competed with German 
products in Constantinople, with Aus- 
trian products in the Balkans,. Commer- 
cial travelers from Lédz were to be found 
in Siberia, China, Persia, Asia Minor, Spain 
and South Africa, 

Skulski became the president of the city 
of Lédz, which is no mean job. During the 
German occupation of Poland he edited 
two papers which constantly pleaded the 
cause of the Allies. These papers were 
thorns in the German flesh; and if the Ger- 
mans had ever been able to prove his con- 
nection with the papers they’d have shot 
him. When he was elected to the Diet from 
Lédz he set out to get the support of a 
majority of the members. Paderewski has 
always recognized his ability, and twice 
wished him to join the cabinet—once, when 
the cabinet was first formed, as the min- 
ister of interior affairs, and again, just be- 
fore his resignation, as vice president of the 
council. Skulski, just after he had taken 
office, told me that he had 233 members of 
the Diet solidly behind him out of a total 
membership of 395, but he admitted that 
he couldn’t be sure of a fixed majority on 
all questions. In other words, he had them, 
only he didn’t. 

Skulski laughed at the idea of Bolshe- 
vism obtaining afootholdin Poland. Eighty 
per cent of the Polish people, he said, were 
peasants and had proved their unconquer- 
able patriotism by the manner in which 
they had organized peasant troops to fight 
against the Bolsheviks, purchasing their 
own equipment} and serving without pay. 
The Russian peasants are passive, but the 
Polish peasants aren’t. Bolshevik delega- 
tions frequently come into the Polish lines 
to spread Bolshevik doctrines, and are 
usually rewarded for their pains by being 
shot by the Polish soldiers without orders. 
One regiment of Polish troops, according to 
information which Skulski had just re- 
eNbaae had put twelve Bolshevik regiments 

oO rout. 


: American Capital Wanted 


Skulski made a strong plea for American 
help and the investment of American cap- 
ital. Poland’s greatest needs, he said, were 
rolling stock and engines for her railroads, 
food for her people and capital for invest- 
ment in her natural resources. The value of 
the Polish mark can be raised only by the 
export of Polish goods to other countries— 
textiles and chemicals, raw materials, pe- 
troleum and, especially, wood. Poland has 
an unlimited supply of wood, and she 
is anxious for its exploitation by foreign 
capital, ‘Many American, British + and 
Italian companies,” said Skulski, “‘have 
already applied to us for concessions in our 
eastern timber lands; and we have in- 
structed the authorities to assist the rep- 
resentatives of these companies in every 
way. We are willing to allow foreign com- 
panies as much land as they want for ex- 
ploitation purposes for as long a time as 
they may need it. We are anxious to have 
foreign capital—American in particular— 
invested in our vast farm lands. By the 
importation into Poland of steam or motor 
plows, tractors and other agricultural ma- 
chines, enormous enterprises could be 
started. We have over 75,000,000 acres of 
unoccupied farm lands which could be cul- 
tivated with great advantage to Poland as 
well as to the cultivators.” 

Paderewski was occupying the bridal 
suite—or at any rate it looked like the 
bridal suite—on the first floor of the 
Hotel Bristol. This is one of the 18,000,000 
Hotel Bristols in Europe. Every city, town 
and village has a Hotel Bristol, and some 
of the cities are so enamored of the name 
that they have Old Bristols and New Bris- 
tols; First, Second and Third Bristols; 


many is supplying the Bolshey 
- money and men, and the Bolshey 


t 
April j 


Small and Large Bristols. One of 
differentiations they don’t use j 
Bristol and Dirty Bristol—prob; 
cause not a great many of them a 
I would suggest that some of the E 
cities differentiate their Bristol H 
calling them the Cold Bristol ; 
Colder Bristol; the Breadless Bri 
the Meatless Bristol; the Bathles 
and the Heatless Bristol and e 
Roomless Bristol. All this would b 
help to Americans who are foolish e 
try to travel in Europe in the nea 
when it becomes necessary for ther 
ahead for rooms. 

At any rate, Paderewski was oc 
the bridal suite of the Hotel Bristol 
ever he emerged and passed thre 
lobby everybody removed his | 
bowed low, and all the army office) 
their sabers out from between t¢ 
and cracked their heels together in 
respect. Anybody who tries to ; 
Paderewski hasn’t the love and the 
tion of the entire Polish nation i; 
through his hat as well as 
overcoat and his galoshes, 

He had a few words to say abou 
vism and about the gratitude o 
for American help, while his par 
from the top of its cage and swor 
but fluently in choice Polish. 


1 


Clean Fighters Against Big 


‘Poland,”’ said Paderewski, “ 
wonderfully well in the short tim 
been at it; and those who judge ou 
ment by American standards are) 
an injustice. The nation has been 1 
ing for only a year; our people! 
fering from five years of war and 
and hunger and disease; all of o 
tries have been brought to a ¢ 
Yet Poland has a government w 
erns and an army which fights. ¥) 
the dangers of Bolshevism here; | 
selves are pounding at our gates. 
flooding the country with post, 
set forth the glories of Bolsheyi 
attack what they are pleased to ca 
istic America through these poste! 
zines printed in alien tongues ir 
have reached Poland filled with 
propaganda, and we have taken t 
the mails. The people of Ame 
realize the dangers which may 
them from Bolshevism or the sot 
which Bolshevism all over the w 
ceiving its greatest aid. Ameri 
insufficient imagination. They 
see a danger until it becomes : 
menace—something that can be js 
met and overcome. -Americar 
tions have failed to discover) 
refused to print the truth about B jie 
They have recognized its outwit 
festations, but not the forces | 
But there will come a time init 
future when these forces must | # 
sally recognized.” 

Paderewski asked particular|rth 
heartfelt thanks of Poland be ecvé 
America for the great help whical 

he 


the range of the quiet but mali i 
fanity of the parrot, and repiltl 
statement three times. He waét 


cannot toss a brick into any Po! 
ing without hitting a count. On’ 
a smile out of the Polish waitersy 
on wearing sack suits to show tit 
racy. One can snicker a bit at Pi! 
which is gloomy and likes to det! 
dying resignedly in the snow fil! 
gloomy joy of dying. One has?” 
little and even swear a little ajit 
ciency and impracticality of 
But one cannot get any mirth % 
hunger and their steadfastnes? 
intense patriotism. Ad 
You can call me pro-Pole ‘¥% 
I’m pro-anybody who fights acim! 
a righteous cause against ov’ 
odds. The. Poles answer to 
tion, and it’s a pretty good b 
to rest a case. - 
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THE STR 


DREADFUL 


OUGHT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ive in the living room or pant in 


er) 
aves middle week of January be- 
yom large. A hunted look had 
‘tself on Broadway. Stamped on 
s of the little ornamental ale 
wv empty—that flanked the cash 
yf the few bars still open one saw 
ptive trade legend which Broad- 
t have applied to itself: “‘Extra 
Nutty.” ' 

certain party last night,’’ Monty 
gasping between labored breath- 
o said he knows a party he thinks 
:acoupla cases of Scotch. Hundred 
‘bucks a case! Worth it, though, 
.and, what? 
re, strange thing, this whole state 
ellahs, isn’t it? I confess I don’t 
: Lean’t for the life of me see how 
New York!—is ever going to 

” 


2 world had not ended overnight, 

an rose out of the murk beyond 
‘River one mid-January morning 
i along toward Broadway on its 
+. The sun reached the zenith, 
51 Broadway got up for breakfast. 
-\e first time in the history of the 
Weld Broadway admitted point 
; Manhattan was an organic part 
ion, or—to be meticulously ex- 
our provinces were an outlying 
2w York. 


veakly capitulated that mid- 
yiay. No, no, no! We said with 

iary good breeding that we would 

» Constitution, of course, at least 
“ies being, if for no other reason 
aall the other communities of the 
-iways look up to us, never making 
o-heir own until they have studied 
s have learned how to do things 


7 
(Manhattan decided patriotically 
mke a'scene. On the surface we 
¢@ to the nonsense, meanwhile 
ring our superior intelligence and 
ve pon the best and quickest means 
ghe damfoolery once and for allin 

We made several invulnerably 

‘plications for injunctions and 
at other dignified steps to annihi- 
i pantie asininity—and always 
cr temper in leash when we had 
i yeation to grow positively angry. 


1cHeroism of Broadway 
i) 


a\’t shot our last bolt even then 
Ight now, this very week and 
@ going still further; we are writ- 
he apers about it. 
y ine I have seen examples of pite- 
 orious spiritual bravery glow 
aid the gloom of great and sud- 
Tos. I have seen brave young 
sl meet the world with a smile 
ing that the late lamented had 
thg behind him except several 
idiares of stock in a New England 
|. mid the horrors.of war I saw 
t lls in their twenties volunteer to 
< ork at Washington, whistling 
lolz their hateful indoor tasks, 
t) ukulele at their desks—any- 
0 de from the world that great 
or'w which burned day and night 
*y\ing bosoms panting for a chance 
y 'e grand old Stars and Stripes 
| Hilish storms of steel in far-off 
's. Ince in the long ago I gazed 
‘ mming eyes upon 
a 
the 


vught to see Broadway suffer its 
sorrow in silence, as I saw it 
ne-time cocktail hour the other 


northward I happened to 
ft, or west, side of the dear old 
l. Gone was that swelling croon 
»ts of other days thought was 
ed sounds of flat-wheeled sur- 
d rattling drays—the voice of 
oetically they called it—but 
was the rattling roar of tons of 
bouncing blindly about in the 
it isands of cocktail shakers the 
f je long wet trail. 
y ney,” I thought as I walked 
teing a Broadwayite a year or two 
{ Whin the coming twelvemonth or 
1 walk nineteen blocks—from 


Madison Square to Forty-second Street— 
along the west side of Broadway and in all 
that stretch of Tenderloin pass only two 
doors labeled ‘Café’!” 

“Oi, yoi!”’ the real New Yorker would 
have cried. “What a wealthy business 
those two gin mills will be doing at cocktail 
time!” 

And next fancy trying to convince the 
Broadwayite that the total of the combined 
jams of patrons inside the two nominal gin 
mills left would merely amount to a sum 
that could be written in three figures—one 
man eating oysters over the bar in the only 
café still open on the sunny side of Broad- 
way between Madison and Herald Squares; 
a second sorrowing soul sadly seated along 
the wall of the—in a manner of speaking— 
café that sobs alone between Herald Square 
and Forty-second Street; a third man, 
posed like Rodin’s Thinker, seated across 
the little café table from the second man— 
or a total of three figures in all, 

No bottles, siphons or glasses were on the 
table where these last two-thirds of the jam 
of patrons sat. Only an ash tray decorated 
the little table. On the wall behind their 
chairs much of the high art had recently 
given way to hand-lettered posters an- 
nouncing that within a few days this café 
would be made over into a help-yourself 
cafeteria. 

Behind: the high dry bar sat a white- 
coated person theoretically still the bar- 
keep, his nose buried in 


Overcome by Emotion 


Pardon if I interrupt myself to say that 
it gives me no pleasure to rub salt into 
fresh wounds this way; I descend to this 
sickening realism of detail only because 
this second café was about the last speci- 
men of a once-great institution to make a 


stand on Broadway, and therefore I de- 


scribe it at some length, if for no other 
reason than to leave a record of things as 
they were. Besides this café in the thirties 
stands out in my mind because it was here 
that I came across the lone spectacle of 
violent drinking I encountered on my 
ramble. 

The barkeep, I was saying, had his nose 
buried in an evening newspaper. The re- 
ception he accorded me when I entered the 
swinging doors was widely different from 
the whole-souled, helpful, altruistic, cheery 
greeting that he would have given even me, 
a stranger, a year or less ago. Now he did 
not so much as look up from his news- 
paper. Doubtless he knew I didn’t want 
anything, or that if I did hanker for any of 
the sissy stuff sold there now it didn’t make 
much, if any, difference whether I got it 
or not. 

The only reckless drinking, I repeat, 
which I met up with along the old cocktail 
trail was in full swing as I entered the café. 
It was taking place at the little table where 
the two sorrowing souls sat—with only an 
ash tray between them. They were guz- 
zling orally. 

‘‘Well, of course, every man to his liking,”’ 
the younger of the two drab-voiced Broad- 
wayites seated at the table was saying. 
“But personally I never could see Scotch. 
The good old red-eye—that was the stuff 
that hit the spot with me! Not Bourbon 
or Canadian, but just plain United States 
rye. Why, in the old days, Charley, I 
thought nothing of / 

“No; the sooty old Scotch for me every 
time,’’ Charley interrupted in reminiscent 
tones. ‘“‘Rye never did appeal to me— 
comparatively speaking, of course. What 
I liked was a pinch bottle of smoky Scotch, 
with a tall glass and not much ice and a 
split of sizzly a 

The ineffable pathos of it all unhorsed 
my poise for the moment. 

“Stop—till I get out!”’ I found myself 
screeching. ‘‘ You big boobs, you’re break- 
ing my heart!” 

Sobbing, I groped my way to the street. 
The worst of it was that it was useless to 
stop at the bar, as one certainly would 
have done in the old days, and ask for a 
shot of something with which to pull one- 
self together. Nowadays after sudden emo- 
tional strains like this there is nothing left 
to do on Broadway but to dry one’s eyes 
and let Nature take its course in bringing 
back shattered nerve ganglions to normal, 


Replace broken windows—mend leaky tops with 


QUVERLAND 
OAKLANO 


FORD 
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Buick 
HUDSOW 
$1.22 
Look for this 
display on your 
dealer’s coun- 


ter. 


Quicker— Anyone can attach a Stik-tite window in 


WINDOWSANDROOF PATCHES 


ten fninutes. 


Stik-tite Roof Patches are applied in the same 
way, are also finished outside in ‘‘A’’ Auto Rubber 
(Ford), ‘‘B’’ Mohair, or ‘“‘F”’ Imitation Leather, to 
match your top. Like the windows they stick till 


the top wears out. 


See your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send us his 
nameand 40, 50, or 60cents for “‘A’’, ‘‘B”’,or““F”’, 


DEALERS 


Neater—Stik-tite windows have a 
border of the same material as your back curtain. 
Cheaper—All labor charge for removing back cur- 
tain and sewing done away with. No loss of use of 
Car. Better—No stitching perforations to weaken 
celluloid, none to weaken curtain. 


\ 
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FORD 40¢ 


MOHAIR 50¢ 


LONG GRAIN 
60¢ 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
‘*The Stik-Tite Co.”’ 
Dept. O, 324 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Makers of ‘‘Stik-tite Lily-White” tube patches, “ Frost King’’ Asbestos 
Lined Radiator Covers, Auto Tops, Tire Covers, ‘‘ Warner” Seat Covers. 


Write for successful plan that brings 
you new customers and easy sales. 


Health and happiness 


Make your boy an outdoor boy. 


gliders, speedsters, wagons and trucks. 


for your boy 


Guide him toward vigorous 
health and strength. Buy him this wonderful Gilbert Outdoor 
Wheel Toy outfit with which he can build for himself, with only a 
screw driver and a wrench for tools, strong, speedy coasters, 


A splendid set at $10 


(Canada $15) makes the geared speedster above and all the other 
toys. Other sets at $6.50 and $15 (Canada $9.75 and $22.50). 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 
This fine toy will develop your boy’s constructive ability while he 
is having the best of fun. It is one of many Gilbert Toys which are 
great boy teachers and helpers. Write today for a copy of my 
boys’ magazine, the complete Gilbert 


toy catalog and facts about my Gilbert 
Engineering Institute for Boys. 


The A. C, Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Turonto. 
In England: The A.C. Gilbert Company, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


ILBERT TOYS 
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“CORNS” Li 


Removed with “Freezone” 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 
a callus fora few nights. It stops aching after the first 
application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 


Calluses on Bottom of Feet 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between 
the toes and the ‘‘hard-skin’’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 
() corn and callus, can be obtained at drug stores anywhere ! 


© Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


DMA NOL 


REG.U.S. The Perfect Mouthpiece 
OMPANIONS for the quiet 


evening...a good book...and a 
pipe with a REDMANOL bit. It easily 
equals amber’s brilliance, and betters 
amber’s strength. Modern chemistry 
is proud of it, odorless, tasteless, non- 
inflammable. Just the sort of a pipe 
that will bea lasting friend. For every 
man, for every taste, for every purse, 
there is a REDMANOL ipe in a 


yal 
~ 


variety of shapes that careful crafts- 
men cut by hand. 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 
CHICAGO Dept, 61 ILLINOIS 


Pipes, $1.50 to $25; holders, 
50c to $10. Ask us, if your 
dealer hasn’t them. 
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I hurried northward hopefully as the 
thought came to me that only a few blocks 
beyond was a famous Broadway café which 
for years I had known as a rock of strength, 
immortal, imperishable as the Palisades. 
Socially and financially it had always 
seemed one with the infinite, whereas the 
Constitution of the United States was but 
ink and parchment. 


LIVING CURIO PALACE 
WONDERFUL HuMAN FREAKS OF NATURE! 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


Thus screamed the new sign of many 
colors above the still ornate entrance. 

Indoors remained undisturbed the gor- 
geous stretches of beveled mirrors between 
polished woods of the tropics. The long 
and wealthy floor of many-colored tiles 
still was sprinkled with a well-bred hint of 
sawdust. The brass-railed mahogany bar 
still stood intact. 

But on top of the bar! 

Zip, or Barnum’s What is It?—the ven- 
erable dean of circus freaks, now reaching 
an age where jealous fellow performers 
round the Players and Lambs and Friars 
clubs are beginning to refer to him caus- 
tically as Barnum’s What Was It? Mlle. 
Dippe, the Pin-Headed Queen of the Last 
of the Aztecs. An Indian dancing dame 
with a complexion of full morocco, known 
to her sister artistes as Sunbonnet Sioux, 
but listed professionally as Lizzie-Kick-a- 
Hole-in-the-Sky; so listed, at least, until 
Timmy—head barkeep before the adorable 
institution had degenerated into a freak 
show, but now chief showman—in a mo- 
ment of reminiscent sentiment changed her 
name on the program to Alice-Sit-by-the 
Fire-Water. 

Three-legged monstrosities. Mlle. Inga, 
Premiére Snake Enchantress, and her sinu- 
ous, mottled 

“Ladies and gents’’—ex-Head Barkeep 
Timmy was orating to the dozen or so silly 
gapers desecrating the place with their 
presence, all of them doubtless mere visi- 
tors from our provinces—‘‘at this end of 
the ba—the platform we have Millie Inga, 
the prumeer snake charmer; the little lady 
who will show you how I and she and 
pro’bition have redooced the high cost of 
living. For at the mere cost of the fourth 
part of a dollar you shull here see what you 
gents, back in the days when this insti- 
tootion was a liquor store, only thought 
you saw after setting yourself back many, 
many dollars.” False laughter. 


Ancient Shrines Violated 


And a few months ago at the same hour, 
on this very spot, this now piteously 
ridiculous Timmy was a great artist of the 
first class; a divinely gifted and graceful 
and gracious alchemist who could bring 
into being with a mere tilt of the elbow the 
liquid gold of the Bronx, the cold blue- 
white yet infinitely passionate diamond 
drops of the Martini! 

All, all was passing—had passed. Across 
the square from Timmy’s materialized 
jimjams the once-inspiring name of Rector 
had gone; in its place a freshly painted sign 
bluntly said: ‘Soda Fountain.’”’ Where 
seemingly but yesterday the Rector window 
laces and velours had curtained the inti- 
mate indoor ecstasies from the view of 
the outdoor rabble, to-day the windows 
brazenly invited the passer-by to look in 
upon stacks of bonbon boxes, pastries, 
sirups—all the long and ghastly line of 
these new sweetish, childish substitutes, 
which, as Broadway points out to you, are 
ruinous in their attacks on the liver. 

On still another Broadway corner close 
by, the one-time window back drops of 
mahogany also had been removed, thus 
permitting the public for the first time in 
generations to gaze right in upon the bar— 
now stacked with what? Foolish pies! 
Inane strawberry shortcakes! Nickel vats 
filled with nerve-destroying black coffee! 
Indigestible pastry piffle! 

It was at this Broadway corner that I 
noted an incident that perhaps was slight 
in itself, but which bore home to me the 
truth of Broadway’s argument that the 
extra-dry fanatics, not content with rob- 
bing the tired Broadway business man of 
his simple relaxations, were bent upon de- 
stroying the very bulwark of our social 
system—the family. For as I looked west- 
ward along the cross street I saw a workman 
on a ladder wrenching loose a signboard 
bearing the homely old’motto: ‘Family 
Entrance.” 


Apri 


The drys will rise to declare, 
that they never saw a family ent 
entrance. Neither did I, but th 
is beside the point. The go 
liquor man provided a- family 
didn’t he, in case a family ever 
the need of one?) And the h 
family used that entrance after 
on Sundays, didn’t he? So why 
saloon for the lack of initiative 
of the family? , 

Of all the sickly evidences of 
obtruding themselves along tl 
cocktail trail, that spectacle of 
shortcakes staining that particu) 
I think, most revolting to me, 

Here was a bar which for alr 
eration had been a place of | 
necessary to the well-being of 
that a kindly mayor of othe 
found himself obligated to anr 
great state paper that he had gr: 
institution an all-night license 
save the city’s night workers fro 
famished in their tracks. The 
lation that went with this unusi) 
was that nourishing food be se} 
the institution to the hung 
workers. =| 

I was by way of being a a 
myself back in my bachelor day) 
I remember with what alacrit| 
Jim, the proprietor, kept fait 
generous mayor to the extent‘ofi 
purchasing and placing on ex} 
entire cheese and a tin of sar 
memories come to me now of Jij 
welcome to us famished night 
we flocked, winter and summer 
to his kindly board each mid 
gling with us horny-handed so 
fashion democratic; sharing ov 
we laughed, our sorrows when 
year in and year out, night 
he watched us and his cheese 
middle age. 


Farewells to Jin 


eyes fogged as I gazed the oth) 
the shortcakes soiling the ba 
voice trembled as I wiped n 
murmured half aloud: “Fai 
Jim! Never again are we t 
stereotyped but fervent au r 
old days: ‘Going out to brealas 
Well, how about a last one—o 


I am not ashamed to cont 
‘ 


recent day when the kindly soiy 
to have a key made that he njh 
Broadway door his only asseti 
tution were the bar fixtures, h' 
the tin of sardines. Virtually thw 
the street at a time of life whi 


of us old-time night workers} 
patrons, that he was going { 
while—thus the penniless old jal! 
the years of dependency aheal! 
aged sister living in a cow 
Partly to show him that we id) 
appreciation of all that he hado 
in past years, and largely to chr} 
way, a few of us hastily forme 
prise farewell committee, we pl 
resolved to go the limit and acim 


of his frayed brown overcoat 
Central Station when old Jinwa 
the other way. And then to 5" 
amazement our little comilllé 


the end of his last journey. 
The news unnerved him, tt! 
found his voice. He was nop: 
sister living at Fishkill, he ¢)!#! 
was going to try to forget bi * 
making a leisurely sight-seein 
of Chicago, Japan and Egyp}®’ 


Station, poor old Jim wavil| 
from the observation platfo 
last we saw of the old man t 
denly to have realized that( 
bulky foreign matter had my 
come lodged in the pocke 


ntinued from Page 194) 

sreoat—was extracting the purse 

| ket—was kissing it passion- 
he last car slid luxuriously from 


espread, therefore more ominous 
dent effect upon the very virility 
-and nation, is the wishy-washy 
of all that was fearless and 
d courageous in the flower of 
’s young American manhood 
dway has forcibly begun to take 
cure. Recently I visited several 
ing Broadway restaurants dur- 
ifter the midnight hours, and 
a the sparse gatherings of supper 
r not one Broadway fight! | 
il hand it to the drys for one 
imitted none other than Jim 
i} doyen of Broadway cabaret 
aiars. ‘‘We don’t have to keep up 
ies half the night now stopping 
a fights.” 4 
b yet glorious to witness were the 
tis of wet days, a distinctive kind 
lanown only to the midnight life 
uittan and therefore specifically 
sie Broadway fight. 
yadway fight in its rise, climax 
| lowed a rigid code as dogmatic 
ags as the duel of still earlier 
gays. Always the provocative to 


ye seemingly a trivial thing. Per- | 


gat’s lady friend merely nodded 
to a rival gent visiting the first 


Enough! The typical 
battle was on. 

zautiously draw close—not too 
witness this thing known as a 

fight in its moments of bloodiest 


vooka here, Freddy, you can’t 
t ugh stuff with me just because 
«me with me! Lady or no lady 
ju can’t ——” 

Jian’t, can’t 1? Who’s it says I 


y\t, that’s who!” 

! Why, you big stiff, for two pins 

alhes block off, you ——” 

ja would, would you?” 

,.0u damn’ well know I would! 

sit they’s a lady sitting with you 
e Td paste you one that’d slam 

9 teeth through your back hair, 

it g dish-faced, white-livered ——” 

7 \ve took enough of this, Freddy! 

enough! Lady or no lady, I'll 

une that’l] ——” 

ya will?” 

——will! You poor thing!” 

ye here, Harry, all you gotta do 

y i lady friend and come outside 


_| 
| 


Viered Blood of Broadway 


this point in the good old red- 
'yS now gone that the restaura- 
wing aside all thoughts of per- 
ity, probably armed only with a 
hi to jump forward and stop the 
Tr. 
@ boys, cease!”’ he would cry. 
‘I shall call New Haven on the 
i2e and tell teacher!” 
t. Broadway battlers, hoarse with 
f ghting but still able to shake a 
ij tive, would fight on unheeding. 
mind only then would the res- 
»prietor find himself forced to 
1, cruelly ghastly step. Sum- 


t French head waiter and ad- 
at Bourbon potentate in the 
gue, the boss would say to the 
feign gentleman in firm, clear 

.ddy, if these two pin-headed 
3 at this table don’t dry up, dry 
oT, isaue em any more of the hard 


al you, boss,” the head waiter 
P, with Gallic terseness, standing 
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at ease while the thunders of battle sud- 
denly sank to last low growls, to fearsome 
silence. 

To-day the water cure already has 
thinned the blood of the one-time Broad- 
way battlers. Midnight follows midnight, 
and never a Broadway fight—not one. 
And as the watered blood of Broadway 
continues to pump its way through Broad- 
way hearts it has water-logged still an- 
other glowing emotion; it has quenched 
and chilled forever that great warm spirit 
of care-free generosity, that boundless 
spirit of Broadway largess which in wet 
days was an outstanding feature of the 
whole-souled Broadwayite in his midnight 
moments of large full leisure. 

I remember, for instance, that after 
Monty in the old days had fought his way 
uptown through the crowds on the cock- 
tail trail, working his way then through 
dinner and between three acts of a show 
and arriving toward midnight at his 
favorite cabaret or roof-show table, he 
thought nothing then of handing the 
gifted leader of the jazz band at least five 
dollars to play Monty’s favorite rag selec- 
tion. 

Often, too, I have seen Monty follow 
this up an hour later with a gift of ten dol- 
lars and the request that the band play 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, sometimes 
even doubling his second gift toward dawn 
as he pleaded with the leader to play some- 
thing from Grieg steeped with Scandina- 
vian gloom. 


What’s the Matter With Monty? 


Yet only a few nights ago when I asked 
that same jazz-band leader if he had seen 
Monty lately the answer I got was a cryp- 
tic ‘“Well, yes and no.’”’ Monty had not 
been in the place for some weeks, the band 
leader went on, and in unfeeling tones he 
volunteered an added supposition that per- 
haps one reason Monty had not been seen 
recently was that maybe while Monty was 
passing a table a waiter had probably mis- 
taken him for a hard-boiled egg and had 
mixed him with the salad dressing. 

The band leader was wrong. I feel sure 
that if anyone were to seize Monty to-day 
and crack open his newly acquired shell 
one merely would find upon looking within 
that the drys had saved Monty from ‘incip- 
ient cirrhosis of the liver only to inflict 
upon him and his kind a sudden and in- 
curable attack of sclerosis of the heart. 

I am not bigoted enough to say that 
these busybody, provincial despoilers of 
our simple Broadway pleasures deliber- 
ately—though I wouldn’t put it past ’em— 
started out to inflict unspeakable misery 
upon Broadway’s four great producing 
classes. 

I do know, however, that with the sudden 
deluge of plain water many members of these 
four producing classes—our barkeeps, jazz 
playets, waiters and cabaret chorus girls— 
are shrieking in vain for help as they sink for 
the third time. 

For the more sprightly a given cabaret 
restaurant was in the wet days, the faster 
it was, the faster it closed. The Broadway 
restaurant that did the biggest business, a 
shade more than one million dollars during 
a banner—the banner—year that ended a 
twelvemonth ago, closed with one of the 
first of the big crashes heard along Broad- 
way. In that restaurant and its kind food 
was looked upon chiefly as a sponge, and 
then but sparingly. So, too, are going, going 
the humbler little table d’héte places, those 
delightfully European restaurants, so for- 
eign, so devilish, where one took an anzxs- 
thetic of California pink ink before tackling 
a wing of Long Island fowl. 

Only those restaurants safely ride the 
deluge of water whose proprietors in the 
old days persistently held to the odd belief, 
so rare in a Broadway lately deceased, that 
a man in the food-selling business should 
sell food. They are now, these survivors, 
“doing about the same business we did 
eight years ago,’”’ they’ve told me, and 
thankful they are alive. Saturday and 
Sunday at the dinner hour, not midnight, 
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JA. PATTERN for every last and for every 
part of every last.” Here is a shoe that 
combines all the elegance of costly custom 
fashioning with a supreme degree of comfort. 
You will be captivated—simply carried away 
with its exclusiveness. And note its original- 
ity of construction— 105 individual opera- 
tions and 87 inspections. Every pair a 
magnificent masterpiece. 


Priced $12 to $18. 
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“TAILORED”? novelty for April 
promenade. Patent leather, Rib- 
bon Tie. French Heel. 
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I Make Fords Start Easily 


I am the Brush Assembly of the MILWAUKEE 
TIMER, the standard replacement timer for 
Ford cars. 


I deliver the electric current so smoothly and 
cleanly that each cylinder gets a hotter, fatter 
spark—so the engine is easy to start and pulls 
evenly. I save gasoline and prevent excess 
carbon, too. 


I am beautifully made—of fine bronze, with a 
tool-steel roller finished like a ball bearing— 
and I am guaranteed to outwear any other made. 
Largely because of me, 500,000 Milwaukee Tim- 
ers were sold in 1919 (over a million being made 
for 1920). 


Mitwaukee Auto Encine & 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Also Manufacturers of Guardian Bumpers) 


ER“FORDS 


Nu 


Sold by 75% of all automotive supply jobbers and 
by most dealers, 


Retail Price $2.25 
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The Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For golf, cycling, 
baseball, tramping, 
hunting—every 
out door sport. 


Real smoke-tanned leather, 
unlined, Natural (Chrome 
Gray) Color. Both inner 
and outer soles the very best 
oak-tanned leather. The 
shoe is outing cut, laces low 
in front. Seamless, easy and 
pliable. Made with regular 
heel in men’s sizes, and with 
spring heel in smaller sizes, 
with an arch to the last that 
gives full support to the foot. 


The EASTWOOD PLAY SHOE 
does not grow hard with 
wetting. Cleans easily with 
soap and water. Stands 
all kinds of wear and still 
looks well. A fine school 
shoe for boys. Very eco- 
nomical. Wears longer than 
the ordinary shoe. No tacks 
or waxed threads to hurt the 
feet or wear out stockings. 


The EASTWOOD 


PLAY SHOE 


For Men—Style No. 963 
Sizes 5% to 11; regular heel $14.00 


For Women—Style No. 106 
Sizes 2% to 8; regular heel $12.00 


For Larger Boys—Style No. 964 
Sizes 5% to 8; spring heel $13.00 


For Smaller Boys—Style No. 1658 
Sizes 2% to5; spring heel $11.50 


For Larger Children—Style No. 1340 
Sizes 11% to 2; spring heel $10.50 


For Smaller Children—Style No. 1240 
Sizes 8 to 11; spring heel $9.50 


Booklet describing other 
Eastwood Specialties sent 
on Request 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
308 East Main Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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are their only big nights now. Broadway, 
like our provinces, suddenly has become a 
Saturday-night town. All of which may be 
good for Broadway morally and physically, 
but—well, we’re not keen about it, thazall! 
Like our Greenwich Village long-haired 
lions and short-haired lionesses of estheti- 
cism, we still hone to live our lives in our own 
way, so there! 

Sorrowfully during recent rambles I saw 
Broadwayites, native and acute, spending 
good booze money on theater tickets and 
food and clothing and such truck as never 
money was spent on before; splendid bar- 
keeps standing mutely along the Broad- 
way curbs, wistfully waiting for somebody 
to do something, facing the awful alterna- 
tive of starving and thirsting to death or 
taking to work; magnificent head waiters, 
now resting, with the shine destroyed on 
their patent-leather shoes because in a 
world suddenly gone plumb to hell—as one 
of them bitterly pointed out to me—the 
insolent lower classes refuse to take jobs 
cleaning the streets. 

And cabaret chorus girls and roof-show 
queens wept as brokenly they went over 
with me the joys of the great nights gone. 
No more does a Broadway in its chronic 
sober moments flick bank notes across the 
highball toward them, even though they 
still sing and dance their way right up to 
the tables groaning under the pitchers of 
ginger-ale cup—which the old addicts of 
rye now order—or to the tables where once 
was Scotch but now writhe nightly under a 
load of cider cup. In sad-glad tones these 
sterling working girls recalled that the only 
secret sorrow visited upon them back in the 
glad nights now past was the trouble they 
sometimes had when after stuffing the 
crisp loot in the First National Bank of 
Femininity at the end of the show they 
tried to walk from dressing room to limou- 
sine without noticeably interfering. But 
now, they tell me, they could walk all the 
way home after the quitting whistle in the 
show shops blows, if necessary, without 
the slightest danger of friction starting a 
lisle run on the bank. 

The cruel straits to which these poor 
working girls have been reduced by a lot 
of dod-gone fanatics can only be ap- 
preciated properly when it is understood 
that their station in life, their very art, 


presupposes the upkeep of five-thousand- 
dollar apartments on the Drive, Jap butlers, 
town cars, Russian sables, costly police 
dogs and chows. And so in order to retain 
these necessities they are forced to save and 
save and save their salaries until economy 
has come to be a bore. 

The other day as I walked up what once 
was the cocktail trail the injustice of it all 
so weighed on my mind that mechanically 
I paused at the Broadway entrance to what 
in happier days had been a milestone along 
the route. Back in the recent days that 
were, we wits of Broadway facetiously knew 
the place as the Forty-second Street 
Country Club. If only for old times’ sake, 
I decided, I would go in and order a sarsa- 
parilla beneath the mural painting of Old 
King Cole. 

The door was closed, curtained, nailed; 
the key probably thrown away 

Moodily I recalled then that they had 
not taken our tea away from us—yet. 
didn’t hanker for tea, but I did hone to be 
once again among jolly indoor crowds. 
Always, I remembered, the tea room just 
beyond the bar of the Forty-second Street 
Country Club was jammed at this hour 
with lovely, lively ladies. In desperation, 
therefore, I rounded the corner of the build- 
ing and entered the Forty-second Street 
door. The tea room was empty almost 
to the point of solemnity. On second 
thought I believe there were two old ladies 
seated at one table and two older ladies at 
another. A door that once had led from the 
tea room to the service bar was curtained, 
closed. The old ladies were drinking tea. 

As I turned and strolled aimlessly into 
the hotel lobby again I encountered a rare 
Broadway wit whom jocosely in the long 
ago we had elected to a high office known 
as pastor emeritus of the Forty-second 
Street Country Club. He, too, had wandered 
into the building from force of habit. While 
we leaned against the lobby news stand he 
bravely tried to bring cheer to the moment 
with jests that had caused us to choke with 
sheer ecstasy in the old days. Now for 
some reason his stuff didn’t seem to get 
over. And after a long silence he turned 
at last to the news stand. ‘‘Have one on 
me,”’ he said listlessly. And my host, the 
one-time wit, took an Atlantic Monthly 
and I took a New Republic. 
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Safety Razor 


in a Box”’ 


It's the foe of toughest beards and 
tthe friend of tenderest faces! It’s 
the great big dollar's worth that 
Rives millions of men the quickest, 
cleanest, coolest shaves of their 
ives. It’s the EVER-READY—the 
result of twenty years effort to give 
0 the world the Perfect Shave! 


“The Little Barber 
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Bet an Ever-Ready Shaving Brush, 
with bristles gripped in hard rubber 
tnd know brush satisfaction. 


; 30c to $7.50 
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Radio Blades 


TRADE MARK FACE 


Hardest, toughest steel—finest,most 
delicate grinding—stringent tests 
and inspections —all insure the uni- 
formity and lasting keenness of 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades. 


Each blade is a joy shaver. Keen 
to do its duty and waiting in a per- 
fect sealed package for the oppor- 
tunity to get next to your beard. 


Sold everywhere—6 for 40c. 


American Safety Razor Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Factories New York Toronto London Paris 


Two “k's, an“o,a“d andan “ae 


In 1888 when the above letters were first 
euphoniously assembled they meant nothing. | 
To-day they mean: protection for you. in the 
purchase of photographic goods. q 

Arranged to ‘spelt “Kodak”, they signify certain 


products of the Eastman Kodak Company, such as Koda " 
Cameras, Kodak ‘Tripods and Kodak Film Tanks. | i 


Kodak is our registered and common law trade-mark) 


and cannot be rightfully applied except to goods of our 
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manufacture. 


[fit isn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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By ON RHODES 


TLLUS TRATED Br JAMES mM. PRESTON 


} ae des Alpes is very blue, papa, is it not?’’ remarked the Princess Lydia, the real-estate agent at Geneva could manage to find. The real-estate agent at 
ying at the broad French window that looked out upon the terrace of the Geneva, though deeply sensible of the honor, had been pestered to death lately with 


land upon the lake below. ; exiled royal families and their demands. He was excessively grateful to the late 
; blue,” replied the late Royal Highness Georges IV of Constantia-Felix Majesty of Constantia-Felix when he expressed himself contented with Branchazay. 
{, “but it is not so blue as most of us who have come to live near it are.” There were two bathrooms, one with a shower, and a lovely view, just as the agent 
tcism, if it be that, was not one of his most famous. But it was not lacking _had pointed out. 

rallantry in the circumstances. The views almost anywhere along the Lac des Alpes are lovely, though it may be 


rersation was in English. When old Charles of Constantia had been a boy doubted how beautiful any landscape in a republic would look to a royal eye under 
fiaily had always spoken French—it was a tradition from the days when the _ ordinary circumstances. But circumstances are no longer ordinary anywhere in the 
of Bayreuth, sister of Frederick of Prussia, naturally wrote all her letters world, and Switzerland may to many now represent peace and safety. 

nnoirs in that tongue. But even as far back as Georges’ boyhood the The view from the terrace at Branchazay was in any case almost intensively royal. 
\mness and tutor had begun to invade the courts of Continental Europe On a slight promontory off to the right was Heinrich Albert of Bavaria’s place, and 
eime Lydia was growing up English had become the commonest language beyond, what had already come to be known as Balkan Bay. The southeast-of-Europe 
it iors. monarchs were modest in their demands—especially as to bathrooms, so the rumor at 
ys of course the Constantian dialect, which chauvinistie Constantians Geneva went—but they quite insisted on being near enough one to another to quarrel 
rend-was a language. But it had never had great vogue in the palace at comfortably. There was a peculiarly hideous, grayish, battlemented structure just 
n, In the northwestern province, old Constantia, some of His Royal discernible farther east, which might have looked well in Berlin.. And from the terrace 
ibjects spoke German. But then, as Georges once lightly said to an at Branchazay you could see the chateaus of at least three princes of Illyria, representing 


ky at 2 the somewhat 
1 SO feverish condition 
9 to of that lovely but 
¢. In unhappy country 
h had during only the 
lied, last ten years. 
cus- One of these 
lyed princes was pro- 
yever vided with a le- 
den- gitimate consort 
0 ue. from the usual 
ticen small German 
ovhis state; one wasen- 
0: in tertaining on an 
aver almost unneces- 
s'2el- sarily prolonged 
Tay visit a Parisian 
len, actress; and the 
- alix third, a fat, jovial 
nred soul, had al- 
mn the ready — morga- 
sle. naticallyofcourse 
1d it —married his 
h he cook. 
lel it If we may at 


the very outset of 
our narrative, 
postponing any 
further comment 
upon the color of 
the Lac desAlpes, 
consider a little 
further the case 
of this Stefan, the 
reader will per- 
haps understand 
more clearly to 
what vicissitudes 
royalty in the 
summer of 1920 
is exposed. Con- 
sidering the 
acuteness of the 
servant problem 
in Switzerland 
and the doubtful 
future of royal 
exchequers, it at 
first was gener- 
ally felt that 
Stefan the Eight- 
eenth had done 
well in mating, 
though the cook 


: was indeed quite 
“Your Majesty Has Been a King Fifteen Years. I Have Been the Servant of a King for Forty” as plain as any 
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German princess could have been. But exactly two days 
after having —morganatically—approached the altar, 
Madame la Comtesse de Savarin, as she had now become in 
the Illyrian nobility, deserted the kitchen for the drawing- 
room and proceeded thereafter to discharge the most ex- 
pensive male chefs that the wretched Prince of Illyria could 
induce to come from Paris at the rate of about one a week, 
knowing them for wasteful and incompetent. 

“What will you?” cried Stefan to the other princes of 
Illyria, with whom he was now quite reconciled. ‘‘What 
was I to expect?” he asked, weeping with the facility of 
which only fat men in the south of Europe are capable. 
“‘T was too ambitious. I tried to marry above me. I beg of 
you, my brothers, marry your equals—marry some humble 
princess who knows how few rights and how little money 
royalty to-day has.” 

Georges of Constantia had said once, standing on his 
terrace at Branchazay and viewing the houses of the exiled 
colony, that he feared 
it was going to prove 
a very mixed society 
on the Lac des Alpes. 
The speech sounds 
snobbish, but we must 
remember that 
Georges had always— 
fora king—frequented 
very good society in 
London, in Paris and 
at Monte Carlo. 

We may return now 
to His Royal High- 
ness’ comment upon 
the blueness of the Lac 
des Alpes. 

“When I talk of 
being blue, Count 
Churak,” he said, ad- 
dressing an_ elderly 
gentleman who stood 
stiffly in an attitude 
of attention by the 
table, ‘‘Ireferas much 
to you as to anyone. 
I think you feel the 
humiliation of our late 
unpleasantness in 
Constantia as muchas 
I do myself.” 

“Tf Your Majesty 
will permit, it may be 
that I feel it more. 
Your Majesty has been 
a king fifteen years. I 
have been the servant 
of a king for forty.” 
He bowed low. 

“Yes, Churak, I 
know,” said Georges 
kindly. 

“But,” went on the 
old man with a sudden 
flaring up, ‘“‘we shall 
go back—we shall go 
back soon.” 

“You think so?” 
murmured his master 
meditatively, and an 
odd smile, very 
charming and yet a 
little sad, flitted over his face. ‘‘I’m wondering, Churak.” 

“Our supporters are active at home.” 

“They are very generous at least,” said His Majesty. 
“Tet us do them justice.” 

“Papa,” said the Princess Lydia, “what do we live on? 
Your private fortune?” 

“Well, my darling, I lived on my private fortune for 
a long time, and lived very well. Too well perhaps, if 
I’d known what was coming. It is no secret from Churak 
here that at present we are pensioners on the royalist 
party.” 

“‘T wish, papa,” she said, her face dark, ‘‘that I could 
earn my living.” 

“Your Royal Highness!” protested the old Churak, 
horror-stricken. “‘Such words! And if I may venture to 
remind Your Royal Highness, it is not customary for a 
princess of Constantia-Felix to address her father as papa. 
She says Your Royal Highness.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel as if I could keep up etiquette here,” 
she protested. 

She started out of the French window. 

“‘T wish,” she added with what may seem irrelevancy— 
“T wish that my waist were not quite so large!” 

Her father gazed after her a moment. And there was 
silence for a moment in the room. It is true that the 
Lae des Alpes is very, very blue. Count Churak was a 
martinet and silly a good deal of the time. Perhaps now 
we catch him at one of his best moments. 


“Your Royal Highness does mean to go back to Lichten- 
mont—as king?” he almost pleaded. After all, he was 
faithful, like a dog. 

““Oh, as to what I mean to do or think I can do, 
Churak—but yes, I should like to go back, It occurs to me 
that I might make a rather better king than before. It is 
quite possible that in the old days I was too much upon the 
Riviera. 

“Yes, I’d like to go back, or have my daughter go back. 
I’d just like them to know that, after all, we’re not quite 
so bad ——” 

He caught himself as if he were being a little too informal, 
even for an ex-king. When he spoke his tone was again 
dry and languid: . 

“Tt is quite true, Count Churak, that Her Royal High- 
ness’ waist looks too large. Have you noticed it?” 

“‘T shouldn’t presume to notice Her Royal Highness’ 
waist,’ protested the old man. Georges smiled. 


““You Yourself,” He Asked Lightly, ‘‘Would of Course Not Consider Marrying a Title?”’ 


“Will you ask my daughter’s governess to step here? 
Now that I am no longer overwhelmed with the cares of 
state I may as well take up this question. Miss Bidgerton 
has certainly been most remiss.” 

Churak went, pausing an instant at the door to look 
back at his royal master. The old man had never quite 
approved of Georges, but Georges from boyhood had al- 
ways had a way with him. For the old man at least he 
had it still, And the court chamberlain knew that the 
king’s manner was sometimes more cheerful than the king. 
As he stopped he saw his master stand a moment, gently 
meditative, almost dreaming, and then suddenly pull 
himself out of this mood and advancing to the windows 
call the Princess Lydia. 

““Come here, my dear,’’ he called. 
you.” 

She came in—demurely now—and he inspected her 
critically and yet with a more personal air than his daugh- 
ter was accustomed to with him. 

“T don’t believe it is the waist,’’ he said at last. ‘I 
think it’s the frock.” 

“T know the frock’s not—not right,’’ faltered poor 
Lydia. 

“Not right—why, it’s abominable!” 

“Tt’s as if you’d never noticed my frocks before,” 
insinuated the girl. 

He looked vaguely embarrassed. 

“Tt looks almost that way, doesn’t it?” 


“T want to look at 


La 


April 


“Tt’s almost as if you’d never noticed me mi 
papa.” 

He looked intently at her now and he stiffey 
as he spoke: 

““May I venture to ask Your Royal Highn¢ 
what you mean?” | 

And the Princess Lydia looked at him, and: 
ened at first and then was very brave. Sh 
eighteen, it must be remembered. 

‘“‘Papa, now that we’re here, it seems as thou 
starting everything fresh. This is a new world, j 

“T constantly read so in the newspapers,” 
her father. ss 

‘Papa, in that old world you let me grow up 
alone.’ She spoke bravely, but her lip was qui| 
so little. 

“Did I?” he asked gravely, quite as if hewe 
of it for the first time. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose I did! 
seemed a 
vided for,’| 


: cami 
“Indeed I did!’’ Even now he gave 
the thought that he had missed those lad 
But now his daughter seemed again to lc 
Her color grew a little higher. It is Hal 
courageous at eighteen. ‘ 
“Tt isn’t that I mean to blame you, Pp 
try not to blame me too much if I’m dul 
“Oh, dull!” he protested quickly. 

“And dowdy.” 

“But we’re going to change all that! 
‘‘We’re much nearer Paris here than we 
mont.” 

“Papa’’—and she blushed violently 2 
was about to make—“‘what I’d like is t 
you than I was at Lichtenmont.” 

At first he gazed at her gravely till he 
and then he smiled, a little tenderly, a 
her embarrassment. Yet it was one 
unquestionably he had a way with 

“My dear daughter Lydia,” he sa 
making a declaration of your affec 
suppose we are going to be just like 
from now on?” 

He put his arms out and for one little? 
there. : 
“Tt’s not much of an offer, my dear. But 
place to lay that yellow head of yours and 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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IER was bitterly cynical about our Government 
4 I was going to school, back in the eighties. A 
at school gets his first interest in politics from the 
‘s. He finds that he must be either a Republican 
ocrat, or did then, and shrilly maintains that his 
1 lick the other, without knowing much about 
\ boy at schéol, likewise, gets the first outside 
fis father through other boys’ eyes, and is aston- 
{find that dad is mistaken in many things, and 
ortal. 
(oveland-Blaine presidential campaign was in full 
here were torchlight processions, banners, meet- 
“red cartoons. Our school was pretty much 
lim, but the Democrats had a stronghold of bigger 
te pop works near by. You had to wear a badge 
i: your party, or be challenged, “Say, kid, how 
joing to vote?” As a boy’s politics were nearly 
‘Aose of his father, I sought dad’s views, full of 
7 xcitement. 
> u a Republican, pa?’’ I asked, trustfully hoping 
» as, because the pop-works gang terrorized small 
r I wanted to see that outfit licked at the polls. 
1 othing at all,’’ he replied shortly. ‘‘There’s no 
1(—just a lot of boodlers on both sides.” 
sou going to vote for Blaine or Cleveland?” - 
1 t going to vote at all. It does no good. No mat- 
9/ins, they’re both alike.” 
-yien he was younger father must have felt differ- 
9 our Government. For he enlisted during the 
oths of the Civil War and served three years in the 
rArmy. Indeed he died in middle life from disease 
rexposure. But in the years following the war 
7 t change took place inside him. How it hap- 
hiwould never explain at length. But his conclu- 
7: simple and unalterable—that our democracy 
h, and our Government run by collusion between 
itiane, and that he would not be fooled any longer 


s\ig a vote. 

th form of quiet protest was his refusal to apply 
mon. The money would often have been welcome, 
lin his last years, and he was repeatedly urged 
wat others were doing. But dad had been a 
P ad was proud of it, and he insisted that he had 
ai for his service while he was in the Army, and 
ehuntry owed him nothing more. 


Uncle Sam Loses His Benignity 
di generation following the Civil War there was 
h|xploitation of .one kind and ‘another, generally 
jlizal connivance. First came carpetbagging in the 
al after that land grabbing in the West, the 
ngof railroads and the building of the first large 
s-our first millionaires, who were spoken of with 
Il Northern soldiers practically dominated poli- 
id ven when the Government was clean it was not 


¢ (Them Spend the Day in the Office Under the Delusion 
# Tey are Working, and Will Quaveringly Tell How They 


nly Twenty Days in Fifty Years of Government Service 
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especially efficient. Isuspect 
that dad watched this going 
on, and measured it by the 
high spirit. of war days, and 
was made bitter by reactions 
that he was never able to 
express at length. 

In my boyish excitement 
I thought dad wrong and 
grumpy. The presidential 
election was in full swing. I 
had to havea party. Grand- 
dad was a Republican, proud 
of never having split a ticket. 
He voted faithfully and 
solemnly, ignoring dad’s 
hints that he was wasting 
his time. So I became a 
Republican, and wore the 
badge of Blaine and Logan, 
and on the way to school 
went several blocks round 
the pop works. 

It seems strange that I 
myself should now be bitter 
and cynical about our Gov- 
ernment. Is it middle age? 
Is there acurve to this thing? 
Or is our Government just 
incurably objectionable? 

I am writing these opin- 
ions largely for the sake of 
a safety valve. Father never 
sought such an outlet, and 
had no remedy for the con- 
ditions he hated. Maybe I 
have gone into matters more 
deeply. Perhaps I have a—well, some useful suggestions. 
I am not a political expert, nor an economist, nor even 
a writer, but just a roving engineer, the author of noth- 
ing more interesting than technical reports. But should 
this screed ever find its way into print perhaps it may aid 
others like myself to thinking matters out and bettering 
them. ; 

Ten years ago government interested me not at all. My 
bill for the Federal article amounted to about ten dollars 
a year, paid indirectly when I took a drink, smoked a 
cigar or ordered a suit at the tailor’s. Uncle Sam at Wash- 
ington was a benevolent institution anxious to serve me 
through his departments. Results of research work were 
free. He never pried into my affairs except at census- 
taking. When I went abroad on professional errands it 
was like taking the ferry to Jersey City. No passport was 


ton. 


“required, and our consular service received and forwarded 


my mail and did other helpful little chores. Local govern- 
ment in the state and city was a little more impressive and 
costly, because I owned a run-down farm up the 
Hudson, a refuge for old age, and got my tax bill 
each year. But this was moderate, and taxes in the 
city were indirect excepting occasional inquiries 
about personal property, when I was able to satisfy 
the tax collector that I had no great wealth con- 
cealed in my New York office or in safe-deposit 
vaults. 

But to-day 

My bill for Federal Government, in the shape 
of direct income tax, amounts to more than I 
allotted to life-insurance premiums when I took 
out policies fifteen years ago. I am taxed every 
time I take a railroad or steamship journey, buy 
a shirt, go to a theater, pay my club dues. En- 
gaging passage home on a new American line of 
steamers in a distant port the other day, patrioti- 
cally proud of our rehabilitated merchant marine, 
I was shocked by the clerk’s “And tax, sir’; and 
with these familiar words Uncle Sam dipped into 
my pocket half round the world, in his ingrained 
belief that it has no bottom. 

Our Uncle Samuel is no longer benign. Instead, 
he has turned into a sort of stern H. G. Wells 
father, regulating my acts and demanding a mi- 
nute accounting of my earnings and expenditures, 
and pestering me with troublesome rulings and 
schedules. When I go abroad his passport re- 
quirements are about as strict as those imposed 
by the Allied Governments during the war. I must 
find a relative to swear to my birth, and tell in 
detail where I am going, and why, and how long 
I mean to stay, and then get Washington’s 
gracious permission. 

“We'll take your two dollars,’ said the petty 
passport official to the applicant ahead of mein the 


It Became Necessary to Call Certain Interests to Washing« 
They Always Came in Hostility and Apprehension 
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line on the last occasion, 
“but I know Washing- 
ton won’t let you go 
there on a pleasure 
trip—if you want pleas- 
ure you can sail round 
the West Indies!”’ 

A British engineer 
was my mate on this 
investigation. We met 
in New York, where he 
had a two-day confer- 
ence. He told me that 
it took two weeks to 
comply with United 
States diplomatie red 
tape in London before 
he could buy hissteamer 
ticket and land in New 
York. 

Overlook the slight- 
est detail in depositing 
a bond coupon, and 
your representative in- 
trusted with such small 
affairs while you are 
busy abroad will have 
to wait until you can be 
located in Quito or 
Kamchatka. 

With suspicion Wash- 
ington scrutinizes your 
income-tax statement of 
two years ago and de- 
mands further informa- 
tion about the fares you 
paid and the meals you 
ate on that Idaho trip. Then it taxes you for the meals, 
and names the amount, haughtily adding, “‘ You will be 
told when and where to pay this tax.”” Two years to make 
the final adjustment, and three months more to notify 
you, and then you will be allowed ten days to hand over 
the money—or cumulative penalties begin. The bill may 
be only ten dollars—but the insufferable official insolence! 


The Man Without a Ballot 


OU read the morning paper. Once Washington sent 

out its cheerful statements about bumper crops and our 
favorable trade balance. Now the papers are full of 
threats for people who may violate the many new regula- 
tions that have been made the past few years, and exultant 
reports of offenders caught and punished. The country 
seems to be full of gumshoe men and investigators, and the 
citizen, on the European theory, is considered guilty until 
he proves his innocence. 

Red tape and petty supervision ran riot during the war, 
and the jack-in-office is a survival everywhere, even in 
remote countries. ‘“‘Here, you—get in line there!” ex- 
presses his attitude toward the decent character that the 
British have dubbed “John Citizen,” and it is my personal 
opinion that John Citizen will stand in line until he makes 
a determined effort to regain his old freedom of action in 
innocent everyday affairs. 

Now, after thinking these matters over, often with 
indignation—I realize that I may have become sour and 
self-centered—I have come to the conclusion that I am a 
consumer of government, and also a producer. Of the 
latter aspect I will speak later. Let us look into the , 
consumer end. 

As an engineer I frequently act as a purchasing agent. 
When there are materials to be bought I arrive at stand- 
ards and make tests: If I purchase service instead of 
materials it is also possible to see that value is delivered. 

Applying this point of view to the Government, which 
costs me in one way and another something approaching 
two dollars a day, I find myself in a startling situation. 

It is not possible to select the best quality of govern- 
ment from different sources, as with materials, because 
there is only one supplier. Therefore, the next best course 
would seem to be an effort to improve the quality of the 
Government. Theoretically I have that power through 
the ballot. Actually I have no ballot! Dad wouldn’t 
vote. I can’t. In the twenty-odd years since I came of age 
I have voted just six times, twice for president and in the 
other instances for local candidates. I have never missed 
a chance to vote, but simply haven’t had the chance, 
because Election Day usually finds me far from the town 
pump. I have a legal residence in New York State, where 
presently I shall be paying a state income tax. But Elec- 
tion Day may find me in California or Peru or Siberia. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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THE CHANGES AND CHANCES OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


HEN, in 1789 or there- 
abouts, the French 
broke loose and over- 


threw their kings they symbol- 
ized the process by burning up 
the pictures of royalty, smash- . 
ing the statues of old monarchs 
and renaming the Street of the 
King or the Avenue of the 
Prince into the Street of Liberty 
or the Avenue of the Revolu- 
tion. During the subsequent 
restorations of royalty and of 
the republic the street names 
changed with the politics of the 
times until, after 1870, the Street 
of the King became for good 
and all the Street of Liberty. 
After that body of liberal 
Britons who inhabited the 
American colonies broke with 
their Tory brethren a resident 
of New England had better 
have kept in his house a live 
rattlesnake than a chromo of 
George III. When the Russians 
overthrew the Czar they wiped 
out every symbol of monarchy. 
But when last winter the in- 
stinctively republican Americanentered Germany 
he found himself from the first surrounded by 
the gross, exaggerated symbols of old royalty. 
At the time of writing—early in March, just 
before the reactionary uprising—there was only 
one regular and approved method for an Amer- 
ican to enter German territory. Thanks to the 
political bickerings of certain gentlemen in 
Washington we are still in a state of war. 


portraits of even wil 
Damned, frowning de} 
behind his mustaches,| 

As you leave ehin| 
cupied regions and je 
the rails into German 
and undiluted, the in} 
deepens; everywhere\ 
hofs and King This: 
Streets and armed | 
statues. When fins 
reach Berlin the in} 
becomes a royal rio! 
the symbols of the la 
unpopular Wilhelm 4 
evidence out of door) 
what was his palace) 
Wilhelmstrasse, now é 
man White House, } 
to the view in place d 
imperial pomp only ty} 


lackadaisical sentrie 
with pistols, of when | 
pedestrians ask the wij 
common policeman; té 
one might drive thr 

central areh of the 3 
burg Gate, sacred on\t 
carriage of the Kaiser 
few, I noticed, did. But no streets |} 
renamed in Berlin so far as I could \ 
statues had been overthrown; nosymbi| 
alty had been burned. The beautiful pi 
Tiergarten still gleamed with the m 

couterments on the statues of old kingsal 
armed kings. One would say of the 
republic that it was like the Irishn) 

caught drunk by his priest, said: “I) 
totaler, father, but not a rabid wan.” | 
| 


A Ruse for Better Terms! 


Symbols of Royalty 


‘PASSPORTis no good whatever. Onemust go 
to Coblenz, in the southwestern corner, and 
geta military order from our Army of Occupation, 
which, viséed by the German authorities, becomes 
a pass. An American passenger from Paris to 
Munich, in the southeastern corner, between this 
situation and the imperfect train service, must 
make an eighteen-hour journey to Coblenz, a 
three-hour journey to Cologne, a twelve-hour 
journey to Berlin. Thence, if he is lucky, he may 
reach Munich in thirty-six hours or so. The 
Frenchman, Englishman, Italian or late neutral, 
on the other hand, may take a 
Paris-Strasburg-Munich train, 
arriving in less than twenty-four 
hours. For us it is like going 
from New York to Washington 
via Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Louisville. 

So all the Americans who con- 
duct themselves according to the 
regulations get their first impres- 
sions of the new Germany from 
Coblenz. And almost the first 
thing they see is the swollen, 
heavy, pretentious statue of 
Wilhelm I, one of the biggest 
of all monuments, and almost 
the ugliest, glowering over the 
gracious Rhine. You find, wan- 
dering along the streets, the Kai- 
serhof still open for guests; you 
stroll on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Circle, the Kaiser Friedrich 
Street, the Hohenzollern Street. 
Pictures of the Kaiser-Who-Ran- 
Away had disappeared from the 
windows and from the strictly 
public buildings. But portraits 
of the old kings, such as Wil- 
helm JI, remain, whereas the 
French in their first revolution 
broke up even the statue of the 
good King Henry of Navarre. 


j Fee bee which it would be easy to infer 
have inferred, that the German repli 
insincere from the beginning; that it is 
a ruse to get better terms; that just a 
Germany wriggled a little way out of hi 
fix it would transform itself into the 
system; that, in the current slang 0% 
circles in Berlin: ‘‘Germans need a ki 
The German republic sprang up até 
when the nation was most effectively 
arms and was facing an entire military 
when the wisest knew jf 
to do; when the Empe! 
symbolism rheld the sy) 
gether was preparing 
across the border. The lt 
will necessary to play 1% 
game of “a ruse to 
terms’’ was entirely lac! 

No, the German rep} 
up out of a very coni 
troubled situation. 8 
from within, were at t 
minority representing 
servative wing of the 4 
Democratic Party. T 
believed in their hear 
many was already a 
socialized under the 
that what she ne 
democratic con 
public, of the syst 
other minority, re 
the extreme Socis 
Communists, wa 
going social re 
Russian pattern. 
was not their m 


The kings, prin 
and high officers 
had seen their 
swift months 0 


Moreover, in private houses and American Quakers Superintending the Distribution of Food to Undernourished Saxon Children. about their ears; 

in certain semipublie buildings Center —Guards Before the Presidential Mansion, Wilhelmstrasse. This Was Once the Kaiser’s the moment, powerl ; 

such as lodge rooms, the inquir- Palace. These Lackadaisical Sentries With Hands in Their Pockets Replace the Junk:Hung Guards anything that the peop! 

ing American doughboy still finds of the Old Régime. Top—Guard«Mount Concert, Coblenz, by the American Military:Police Band They alone, possibly, hi : 
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‘to adopt the policy of permitting a republic for 
order to get better terms. That one significant 
isidnt Wilson’s—‘“‘The question is with what 
at are we dealing—the one which has hitherto 
jthis war? ’—unquestionably helped to crystallize 
- Finally a surge of republicanism was on over the 
id. China had broken the crown just before the 
next most populous empire, Russia, had deposed 
sits monarchs mid-course of the war. The crown 
¢y gone from Austria, which up to fifty years 
| been the bulwark of all monarchies. Britain 
» oning kingship; in France, republicanism had 
1 supreme test of war. We, the great republic, 
‘,e moment dominant in world affairs. 
vorld surges get across borders, even into a 
(shut off as Germany had been during the great 
}in the desperate confusion of the moment she 
#2If a republic, scarcely knowing at the moment, 
)) me, what she was doing. From the first the 
‘as only a kind of compromise, though the Ger- 
-/4e moment scarcely regarded it as such. The 
).t—a republic with a political program like that 
gssive Party in our Western States—would have 
on only by a minority, and perhaps a small 
}, German people. 
ht government, through incredible storms, 
éd perplexities, endured for sixteen months. 
egood Americans are all republican at heart, 
eurred to me that readers would like from an 
- rtainly not prejudiced in favor of Germany, 
»summary of expert opinion on the chances 
(man republic, if it can weather the present 
i4icome back. I shall not be foolish enough to 
y The situation is so confused that even a fair- 
al informed German must be rash to do that. 
wat least describe the forces working for and 
t} republic, and show how they may operate. 


"he Pros and Cons of Politics 


\ ING with the adverse tide; the republic was 
rromise from the beginning. Against it, to the 
0 the tremendously intelligent body of reac- 
, cluding high government officials and army 
yo gave its tremendous strength to the old 
zainst the republican idea, too, stood the 
k gs, so long ingrained in the German people, 
ese of caste, perhapsstronger in Germany than 
1. Whether or no a general change of heart 
ej is coming in Germany, whether or no she 
mm. new orientation of the spirit, these people 
nt part have not changed. They are retired 
aii, temporarily at least; the republic seems 
ud and placed only such experts among them 
norious among their kind for liberal views. 
lythey retired from the public view. The 
as and theaters, where the newly rich and 
fiers are blowing on useless things their 
mit profits, have been shunned by the men 
1 of the old régime. One reason for the ap- 
»( blatant vulgarity which marked the recent 
2 Berlin was the absence of the people who 
wio wear clothes and how to conduct them- 
t; presence of food. But they have expressed 
epartly in a few newspapers of rather small 
though of far-carrying voices. And, retired 


th_ary Students Demonstrating in the Rain Before the University of Berlin Against the 
a¢ion of War Criminals. Center—Lowly Trucks Now May Pass Through the Kaiser's 
of the Brandenburg Gate, Top — Crowd at Coblenz Listening to American Music 


to their country 
estates or their 
city residences, 
they continued 
to plan and to 
plot. To this 
class a Germany 
without a mon- 
arch is no Ger- 
many at all; 
even more than 
the correspond- 
ing element in 
other European 
countries - they 
hold their class, 
in their hearts, 
higher than their 
country. They 
it is who, whis- 
tling to keep a 
stiff upper lip, 


proclaim that . 


Germany didnot 
lose the war in 
arms, that it lost 
becausethearmy 
was traitorously 
stabbed in the 
back by a so- 
cial revolution 
stirred up by 
American and 
British propa- 
ganda and by 
the deceitful 
Wilson. They 
have lived for 
the moment 
when the ‘‘re- 
publican mad- 
Ress SS Sbhe 
democratic swin- 
ishness” being 
passed in Eu- 
rope, they might 
restore a king to 
Prussia and an 


emperor to Germany, and after the temporary setback 
seek again the place in the sun. 

The workingman of Germany has been in the saddle. 
Nothing can be done without the collective will of the 
laboring class. And, as I shall presently show, the 
workingman, if not a red-hot republican, is far from 
a convinced royalist. Further, in the very nature of 
things, any German government must have hard sled- 
ding for a few years. 


Opposing Views of Royalists 


INALLY the royalists have been divided among 
themselves into several factions, all minorities. On 
the extreme right is a small, stiff body of stand-patters, 
who favor the restoration of Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 
These old kingly loyalties amount to a religion; there is 
no reasoning with them. Never probably were four kings 
in a row more incompetent than the British Stuarts; 
yet still, two hundred years after the last and poorest 
of them ran away from his kingdom, there exists a White 
Rose Society, to which even certain romantic Amer- 
icans belong, mourning for a Stuart restoration. So, 
though the late Kaiser lost all popularity with the 
people when he ran away, though the Kautsky expo- 
sures further undermined him, these people proclaim 
their loyalty to him and to him alone. A larger body 
realizes the impracticability of restoring Wilhelm, but 
remains firm in loyalty to the house of Hohenzollern as 
kings of Prussia and emperors of Germany. This party 
is again divided. Some hope to restore the late Crown 
Prince, who may not, in all justice, be quite the simple- 
ton we have been led to believe him. Also, another idea 
has appeared. Throw overboard the late Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince. The Allies virtually have them anyway, 
and will probably not be so foolish as to let them go. 
Put on the throne the late Crown Prince’s young son, 
with a regency during his minority. So will the Hohen- 
zollern tradition be maintained; and so, for a few years, 
will they have as real ruler some able man of their own 
selection. 
Another party, especially strong among the common 
people of monarchic leanings, wants a new deal out of 


a new deck. Let the German people, realizing that the 
Hohenzollerns have played out their string, elect a mon- 
arch from outside. Among the people in general, I heard 
from those who know Germany, the name most often 
mentioned was that of Von Hindenburg. I do not suppose 
that iron-faced autocratic old person would be a popular 
hit anywhere in the world outside of Germany; but some- 
how he has caught the imagination of the German people. 
At least he is a kingly figure; at least he has borne himself 
with dignity, refusing to apologize and intrigue like 
Ludendorff or to splutter like Zu Reventlow or Von Tirpitz. 
But Von Hindenburg is an old man, without male heir; 
at best he would only be a stop-gap. 


Then there are the kinglets and princelings of the late 


German monarchies once federated under the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns into the German Empire. When, early in 
1918, Germany looked to be winning, a flurry of politics 
broke out among them. Conquered states under German 
suzerainty meant new German kings for such countries as 
. Rumania, Serbia and—who could tell?—even France and 
Belgium. Dowager queen-mothers and reigning king- 
fathers maneuvered and hinted about the All-Highest for 
a job for Heine or Rudie; all the Kaiser’s sons and their 
wives were at it. And though the little royalties have been 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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will say at once that this chapter of human 

history might never have been written if 
it had not been for an angel’s nose. ‘‘An angel’s 
nose?”’ I can imagine you saying. Yes, yes, an 
angel’s nose! If it had not been for that celestial feature 
Wilbur Rathbone wouldn’t have failed in business, his wife 
wouldn’t have henpecked him, his two oldest daughters 
wouldn’t have bossed him, his youngest girl wouldn’t have 
gone on strike for a beau; and in short such a lot of other 
things would never have happened, including sudden shots 
at midnight, a hurling brick, a piercing cry, a clinch, a 
clench, a clutch and the whole world swimming in purple, 
prune and pink, that before I go any further I think I 
ought to tell you about Wilbur Rathbone and that wonder- 
ful feature upon which this story depends. 

Wilbur was young at the time, and hadn’t been married 
long, though long enough to have two of the prettiest little 
babies you. ever saw, named Ethel and Eunice. But in 
spite of his youth he was one of the likeliest stonecutters 
in New York, probably having the germ of genius in him 
if only he could have found the soil to plant it. Mean- 
while he worked in a yard in Yorkville, and whenever a 
hard bit of work came into the shop nine times out of ten 
the job went to Wilbur Rathbone, and he did.it with the 
air of a young man who has the world by the tail and is 
going to give it the giant swing as soon as he feels just 
like it. 

Everything might have been lovely if his wife’s father 
hadn’t died and left her a little more than two thousand 
dollars. With these two thousand she started her husband 
in business, and one of the first contracts he procured was 
for a granite angel, life size, to be mounted upon an appro- 
priate pedestal. The angel herself was 
carved at the quarry, and because Wib 
was new to the business he had to pay cash 
against the bill of lading—and didn’t have 
a great deal of his capital left 
when that was done. 

“‘Never mind,” he thought. 
“T’m going to make five hun- 
dred dollars out of this young 
lady. Let’shavealookather.’’, 

It was a really good-looking 
angel, but you know the way 
some artists are. They are 
never quite satisfied with an- 
other man’s work. 

“They needn’t have made 
her nose so big,’”’ said Wib. ‘‘I 
guess the man who did this job 
had a pretty good beak of his 
own.” 

Whereupon he picked up a 
chisel and hammer and started 
to dress down the feature in 
question. All went well for a 
time, but whether or not Wib’s 
hand slipped, there was a par- 
ticularly loud crack of the 
hammer on the chisel and off 
flew the angel’s nose, leaving 
her looking just as foolish as 
you please. 

The purchaser was one of 
those fussy men justly ab- 
horred by all geniuses. He 
wouldn’t accept the angel; 
wouldn’t listen to having her 
nose patched up by a cunning 
workman; scoffed at the idea 
of having a whole brand new 
head put upon her—and poor 
Wib didn’t have the money to 
buy another. He struggled 
manfully for a while, but as 
practically all his money was in that 
one contract he finally had to go home 
one night and give his wife tidings to 
the following effect: 

“You know that two_ thousand 
dollars which you gave me to start 
in business with? Ha-ha! I’ve lost 
ney? 

That was the gist of the message, 
you will realize—not the exact text— 
the note of forced cheerfulness being 
added to try to keep his wife from 
worrying over spilled milk. Butif you 
know the way some artists are, per- 
haps you know the way some wives 
are too. 


OOKING neither to the right nor the left, I 
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They Looked at Each Other, 
and Had a Slow Long Smile Until an Indignant Limousine Swore a Hoarse Note at Them 


Br HENRY 

Wib went back to his old job in Yorkville, but somehow 
he was never the same again; no longer had the smile of 
one who winks his eye at the stars; no longer had the air 
of a man who would swing the world by the tail. 

‘Still she can’t keep it up forever,” he uneasily told 
himself. ‘‘She’ll forget it—and remember the Maine.” 

But she didn’t forget it. And when Eunice and Ethel 
grew old enough to talk they borrowed a leaf from mother, 
and henpecked father too. They were pretty girls, grow- 
ing prettier every year, and having been born before the 
episode of the angel’s nose each had inherited from Wib 
the firm idea that the world was to be her oyster and the 
moon her little-neck clam. 

Ethel was six years old and Eunice was seven when the 
stork made his third and last appearance at the Rathbone 
home leaving behind him another little lady, who was duly 
christened Margaret but was soon to be known as Madge. 
There are two special circumstances surrounding this last 
child which might perhaps be called to attention now. 

In the first place, Madge is the heroine of our story. 
And in the second place she was the daughter of her 
father’s henpecked years. ; 


WW 


S ETHEL and Eunice grew older it sometimes seemed 

to Wib that everywhere his two girls went the boys 

were sure to go. Hestood it for a long time, but at last he 
spoke to his wife about it. 


RALEIGH 


“Oh, leave the girls alone,” shem 
“‘They’re only young once. And be 
knows?—they may marry well and: 
work like slaves all their lives—lil 
to do!” 
Whereupon she sighed, partly in memory of 
tune and partly in memory of her vanished yo: 
for Master Wib, that unfortunate sculptor, hes; 
“‘Hope they’ll finish high school anyhow,” 
to himself. 4 
He needn’t have worried. They not only fi 
school, but one by one the years rolled on, ani 
and Eunice surprised Old Wib by wearing no 
upon their fingers. or 
“Funny thing to me,” he said to his wife 
“It isn’t as if they didn’t have chances enougl 
“Chances!”’ she repeated with a sort of gi 
contempt. ‘Girls want more than chances 
Wilbur, before they think of getting married!’ 
“Why, what more do they want?” asked Y 
his eyes. pi 
“They want men who can give them a pro 
in life—a nice apartment on a nice street, and 
bungalow somewhere for the summer—that’s 
want nowadays, Wilbur—things like that. 
gamble any more. Can you blame them?” 
““And those two young dudes who are qd 
Ethel and Eunice—I suppose they’re waiting 
well fixed before they ask the girls. Is that it? 
“That’s it,” she nodded with the large air 
knows the secrets of the sibyls.° “It’s just exai 
you a moment ago. Young people won’t | 
more. They know too much.” | 

““M-m-m,” said Wib doubtfully. “You 
knowledge if you like, but it looks more li) 
patience to me.” 

Meanwhile Madge had been growing 1- 
serious-eyed young one—and whether or no} 
supplies had exhausted the family stock \( 
must be confessed that poor Madge didn’t s 
any power to make young men walk round) 
sit at her feet and beg. She didn’t mind i 
but when she began to see that in the Ratl» 
hold the family motto seemed to be ““Thei 
the less work,” even Madge started to thir i 
her quiet serious-eyed way. 

“Say, pop,” she said one Saturday afte 
all the others had gone out but him, “T’cih 
you something if you won’t laugh.” 

“T haven’t laughed for so long thai’ 
forgotten how,” he told her soberly t 
“Well then——” She brought it oui 
“How is it that Ethel and Eunice? 
beaus and I have none?” { 
“Oh, I don’t know,” he ii 
haps it’s because you don’t 
em.” | 
They looked at each oth 
though neither said a worth 
to each other plainly enou; 1 
glances. 
“They put jt all over nb 
haven’t got one,” she muti? 
‘‘and make me wash the dilé 
“T know they do, little m 
it’s a shame,” he silently rilié 
“Tf I ask you something kill 
pop, will you promise not tcl 
she asked, still without speill 
“You know I won't,” hells 
kind. ‘‘ You know that you it 
only outcasts in this family. 
I tell on you for?” | 
“Say, pop,” she finally as 
do girls act—when they wi 
beau?” 
: “Oh, I don’t know,” ® 
laughed. But seeing that iis 
go with his youngest daughter he 
from his own experience. 
“T guess you have to pick one ©! 
then you smile at him and tell hirhé 
or strong or something like that; 8 
that he’s something unusual—that ! 
a kind of a modern young mirack 
made suit; and pretty soon he’ll be?4 
death to think that you’re the on|® 
had sense enough to see what a wot? 
is that—that—well, anyhow,” he ™™ 
cluded, ‘‘I guess that’s one way toK® 
ble, as your mother calls it, though i®* 
girls don’t gamble any more.” 
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¢ more than Madge had expected, but she 
t ver. 

#2 you going to do?” asked Wib. ‘Steal your 
Ng men away from them?” 

vr gave him his second big surprise that after- 


? Those two?” she quietly asked. ‘I wouldn’t 
tleither of them. They aren’t worth it.” 

h’ looked at each other—father and daughter— 
| ey knew each other better by the time they 
é, 
nour things,” said Wib, ‘‘and I’ll take you to 
s Why should you be the only one to stay at 
dittle Cinderella?” 

tall right,” she said. “There’s a table coming 
m: Brothers this afternoon, and somebody’s got 
{ take it in.” 

¢rly an hour later when the table came, rolling 
9 1e door in a red-painted furniture truck with 


¢ res. Two men carried the table upstairs to _ 


; > apartment, the first a middle-aged diplomat 
fe; and a walrus mustache who called Madge 


aj. the second a frowning young man with a’ 


who was evidently the driver of the truck. 
careful—be careful!’”’ said Old Walrus, who 
h{ that sort of a nature. “This table is heavy.” 
y! scoffed the young man with youth’s con- 
eition. “Look out! I’ll carry it myself.” 
a Ss more, he did carry it himself; and when he 
wn exactly where Madge wanted it he shyly 
e tir of eyes to her as though to inquire: ‘‘How’s 


lor as it might have taken you to count three 

mned her old-fashioned little self, and then a 

ip er face with a transformation that was well 
ig a table upstairs to see. at 

re t you strong!” breathed she. 


ur 
mice and Ethel heard the news they didn’t 
‘lich of it, their first thought probably being: 
0” 0 wash the dishes if Madge has got a beau?” 
hi say his name was?” asked Ethel, trying 


is James Fisher,” quietly replied Madge, 
ng beads on her best shirt waist. = 
d(3 he do?” drawled Eunice. 
wouldn’t tell them that. 
fil out soon enough,” said she. 
Oo) irls looked at each other as though they 

of it than ever. They were tall and really 

» \th a beauty which if properly dressed would 
mjlmost anywhere, though vague glimpses of 
t re beginning to show in their glances, and 


Re 


LL. - 


especially in the way they could turn on smiles without 
lighting their faces. They were both hungry readers of 
society news, and whenever they read of the engagement 
of some rich young man they always felt somehow that 


they had-been cheated, particularly if the-girl’s picture ~- 


were published as well. 

“Tm better looking than that,’ was the unphrased 
thought-in_each-one’s mind, and they. had. the -baffled 
feeling that if life is a game someone had been stacking the 
cards and dealing them nothing but two-spots. But most 
of this, you will understand, was beneath the surface. To 
the eye they were really two striking girls, who liked to 
shop on Fifth Avenue, took a pride in their clothes not 
being distinguishable from Park Avenue garments, wore 
silk in winter and furs in summer, and always felt a warm 
feeling of amusement when chance acquaintances spoke 
of Caillard’s as though it were spelled with two ‘‘l’s”’ 
instead of a “‘y.” 

“Of course if you don’t want to tell us anything ——”’ 
said Ethel. ¥ 

“T don’t,” said Madge, threading another bead. ” 

*“When’s he coming?’’ io we 

‘Wednesday night.” ites, 

The news spread. It was considered such a rich thing 
for Madge to have a beau. Ethel told Herbert, the irre- 
proachable young man who was waiting until he had ac- 
cumulated enough of the spoils of life to lay them at 
Ethel’s feet—meanwhile working at the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank for twenty-eight dollars a week. Herbert 
thought it a great joke, and laughed with well-bred amuse- 
ment. And Eunice told Stanley, an equally irreproach- 
able young blade, who looked like a young man about 
town but who really stood behind the counter of Grant 
& Robertson’s real-estate agency and wrote out cards for 
prospective tenants who wished to go and look at occupied 
houses and apartments. 

“Well, well!’’ chuckled Stanley. “By Jove, I'd like 
to see him!”’ 

In fact, they all seemed to have a curiosity upon that 
score, and when Wednesday evening rolled round there 
weren’t many vacant chairs in the Rathbones’ front room. 
And whether or not it was due to chance, the two girls 


were wearing dresses that looked like advance hints from’ 


Paris—not, of course, with any idea of stealing a possible 
prize from little sister, but merely for the honor of the 
family. While as for Herbert and Stanley, those two 
young bloods, working in collusion, were sporting Tuxedos 
and pumps. 

Old Wib was reading the paper in the dining room, wear- 
ing his best slippers, while opposite him sat ma dolled to 
the nines in a dark red dressing sack, but evidently think- 
ing of departed glories and things that might have been. 

Do you wonder that Madge felt the responsibilities of 
her position keenly? Do you wonder that as she listened 


“My Secret Ambition is Either to Find a Hundred Thousand Dollars ina Pocketbook, or to Get a Job Counting Money for a Blind Millionaire”’ 


for the doorbell that immemorial doubt kept passing over 
her: ‘‘Suppose he doesn’t come!”’ 

But she needn’t have worried. 

The clock in the dining room had hardly finished strik- 
ing eight when the bell rang, and Madge slipped along the 
hall to open the door. Yes, it was Jimmy, in a navy-blue 
suit and a pair of new shoes that creaked as he stepped 
over the threshold. 

“‘Good evening,” said Madge as though this was nothing. 

“‘Howdy-do?”’ said Jimmy. And feeling in the inside 
pocket of his coat, he blushed like a socialist’s banner and 
produced a small cornucopia of tissue paper, which proved 
to contain a carnation, a rosebud and a spray of maiden- 
hair fern. 

“Are these for me?” asked Madge, still holding him 
there at the end of the hall. 

“T’ll say so!’’ quoth James. 

She tucked them into her bodice, while Jimmy put all 
his admiration into his eyes and gave it to her with a 
glance that made them both tremble a little, though 
neither suspected the other’s palpitation. And in truth 
little Madge was worth all the applause, either noisy or 
silent, that any young man might have wished to shower 
upon her that evening. From down the hall floated a 
wave of well-bred conversation. 

“Company?” asked Jimmy, moistening his lips. 

“No! Only my sisters and—and their friends.” 

He followed her down the hall in his creaking shoes, and 
broke into a gentle perspiration when he saw the dis- 
tinguished company which awaited him. As the introduc- 
tions proceeded he became vaguely conscious of shaking 
hands when he shouldn’t; of a certain monotony in his 
thick-voiced ‘‘Pleased to meet you.’’ He came to anchor 
in a chair at last, and mopped his forehead. 

“Warm in here,”’ said Madge, trying to put him at his 
ease. 

“Tl say so!”? quoth James. 

That reminded Stanley of a famous client of his firm’s 
who had just sold her house on Fifth Avenue because she 
could never get it warm enough. 

“Beautiful place too,” he added. ‘‘Furnished abso- 
lutely regardless. In fact, she even had Kydde himself 
come over from London to superintend the interior deco- 
rations, you know.” 

“Really?” drawled Eunice. 
room, too, at Ca-yard’s?”’ 

The conversation, turning then to a newstyle of cigarette 
humidor, came rippling over to Jimmy. But as for 
Jimmy, that young man sat tight and let it ripple away 
again. 

“What do I know about cigarette humidors?”’ he asked 
himself. “I guess Latimer Brothers sell ’em if anybody 
does. Gee-whiz though! Tuxedos! Good night! Good 
night!”’ : 


“Didn’t he do the ball- 
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“A corking big check came into the bank to-day,” said 
Herbert. “Three and a half millions. By Jove, it set me 
thinking! What a man could do with three and a half 
millions! Eh, Mr. Fisher?” 

“T’ll say so!”’ quoth James. 

Eunice sniggered a little, and I wish you could have 
seen the look that Madge gave her. 

“The—er—flowers it would buy!” said Stanley. 
Mr. Fisher?” 

But Madge looked over to Jimmy just in time, and 
catching her eye he was silent. She gave him a long, tran- 
quil look and, perhaps to her own surprise, she was satis- 
fied. A moment before she had been wrinkling her fore- 
head with unconscious concentration as she gazed at what 
she’had found, possibly feeling like that famous hunter 
who caught a live bear and didn’t know what to do with it. 
But when they looked at each other she caught in Jimmy 
again that indefinable something which had first attracted 
her to him. If you had asked her what this something was 
she couldn’t have told you, and even if she had tried to 
work it out by herself the best she could have done would 
have been an uneasy “‘Oh, I don’t know! But he seems 
to have something in him.” 

“They’re beginning to tease him,” she thought, and 
quickly rose. ‘‘ We’re going to the movies,” she announced, 
and turning to Jimmy she added: ‘‘ My coat’s in the hall.” 

At the doorway Jimmy paused and smiled uncertainly 
at the company, but with the exception of Old Wib, who 
gave him a smile and a nod, no one seemed to be noticing 
him. 

“Creak, creak, creak,” 


“Eh, 


went his shoes up the hall. 


Iv 


Wes they reached the street Madge stole a glance at 
the young man by her side. Now that he was in 
action, away from those disquieting Tuxedos and those 
even more disturbing advance hints from Paris, his awk- 
wardness seemed to be falling away from him, and a clear- 
cut earnestness was taking its place. 

“We'll get a car at the corner,” he briskly announced, 
and with one of his rare smiles he added: “My limousine’s 
out of commission to-night.” 

A wave of regret swept over Madge that he hadn’t used 
wit like that before a larger audience. 

“Don’t you think Ethel and Eunice are awfully nice 
looking?’’ she asked. 


“Oh, they’re all right—when you’re not there. Some 
peaches, at that,’ he amended, suddenly remembering 
who they were. 

‘Of course I know I don’t look like either of them,” she 
wistfully told him. 

“Huh! Some peaches—that’s what I said. But do 
you mind if I tell you something?” 

Evidently silence gave consent. 

“You’re a queen,” said he ina voice that had a touch of 
huskiness in it. And never a courtier of the golden age 
paid homage more sincere or gave his sovereign a glance 
so shy and yet so proud. 

“You know what I’m going to do?” he asked as they 
waited for their car. 

“No; tell me.” 

“T’m going to study up on motor trucks till I know ’em 
backward!” 

Instinct stripped the covering from his words and told 
Miss Margaret Rathbone what he meant. He was a 
knight of the long ago—Sir James of the Plumed Crest— 
and he was telling her “I’m going to study up on drag- 
ons—and kill you a big one.’”’ It wasn’t altogether for the 
sake of killing dragons, you understand, that the knights 
of old buckled on their armor and drew their shining 
swords; it was partly done to open the eyes and earn the 
smiles of beauty; and way down deep in her heart Madge 
began to have a sense of that.strange power which makes 
the world go round. 

Their car came then. A number of other passengers 
were waiting and it didn’t escape Madge that Jimmy had 
her up the steps at the head of them all, and in the same 
masterful manner he found her a seat where none had 
been apparent a moment before. 

It was a good picture, and good music accompanied it— 
music that lifted the mind to the realms of dreams and 
fancies and there let it wing for a while. 

“Don’t you think the heroine was wonderful?” asked 
Madge when they reached the street again. 

“No; I never liked tall girls,’’ he told her. 

You wouldn’t have thought it in that crowd, but a little 
bird with the sweetest whistle suddenly seemed to settle 
and sing in the flower on Madge’s head. She herself was 
anything but a tall girl. 

“Wasn’t it awful though,” she said at last, “when the 
poor girl had to stand there and watch them fighting the 
man she loved?” 


Apri 


“Oh, I don’t know,” he objected again. “§) 
she might have picked up a rock or some 
helped him.” 

“That’s what I would have done,” thought + 
felt happier than ever. 

They walked home slowly, and when he fin 
at the door she climbed the stairs more gl 
and not without reason. That evening shi 
out and faced swift-moving destiny—but now 
go in and face her sisters. They were both wail 
and oh, didn’t they pounce! 

“But what on earth does he do? And is he; 
again?” were Ethel’s last despairing questions 

Madge was almost as white as the dress she 
looked at them both, and then she let them 

“‘He drives a truck for Latimer Brothers, 
ing again on Saturday night. Anything 
to know?” said she. 


4 


XPERIENCE is the father of wisdom. | 

the mother of invention. But greater far 
first voiced by Adam: ‘I never would haye 
that if it hadn’t been for her!” 

Sir James of the Plumed Crest was guiding i 
Amsterdam Avenue a few months later when | 
first piece of armor. There’s a long steep hil 
avenue, cobbled with truckmen’s curses and | I 
the way from One Hundred and Thirtieth ti 
dred and Sixteenth streets. Not only that: i 
was loaded to the roof, but he hadn’t been st} 
subjects as motor trucks, hints for drivers oh 
efficiency for nothing. His Red Prince truck if 
incline with that steady pull and power which 
of every driver, and freed from lesser worrie 
forgot his metal steed and began working ove, 
which was bothering him more than anytt 
textbooks. 

“Did she really mean it?” he asked hin 
twentieth time. “Or was she only fooling?” | 

An ancient puzzle, this, and fraught with dig 
the elect know well. Madge’s birthday was di 
and she had served notice on Jimmy that she div 
present. Now Jimmy had wanted to splurgipi 
cause of the desire of every true knight to lay le 
war at his lady’s feet, and partly, too, to give @ 
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As He Fell All the Fireworks in the Worid Suddenly Seemed to Go Off Just Back of Jimmy’s Neck 
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By Wilbur Mall 


DECORATION Br J. EASLEY 


‘\INGWAY, western manager for the Geer Ma- 
jaery Company, sat at his desk frowning over a 
#sman’s report. Across the bottom had been 
+*Impossible for me to sell Sunbeam Food Prod- 
If you want to land their purchasing agent you 
4to get a better man than I am. MOULTON.” 
nmager rang a bell; presently his star salesman 
7 
sallow has got your goat, has he, Sam?” Heming- 
<1 good-naturedly. 
efellow? Oh, Wiley! Well, yes, he has. I don’t 
pvery well with any purchasing agent, but this 
iy hangs it on them all. I throw up my hands.” 
aseems to be the trouble with him? Doesn’t he 
-oods?” 
it know. We never get quite that far.” 
disagreeable? ”’ 
<, But he thinks he knows it all in the first place. 
at exactly; but he expects me to know it all. 
ule, he asked me the other day what grade of 
ir oil should be used in the Geer conveyor table. 
«tall, because so far as I know all lubricating oils 
sne. That started him off. He began a lecture 
iting oils that had me out of my depth in four 
. That the blazes do I care about oil?” 
;/great deal, would be my guess,’’ the manager 
d “But why didn’t you read up a little on lubri- 
yi and go back at him?” 
aie it would have been toggle pins next time or 
biting or the distance from here to the moon or 
You can’t keep up with that guy. . And if you 
» an answer ready for him he seems to lose 
| business right away. If he would talk Geer 
S|: baseball I could hang with him; but he won’t.” 
jm Food buys a lot of machinery in a year too,” 
ear observed sadly. 
0}, That’s the reason I’ve asked you to put some- 
son Wiley’s trail. We need him, but he doesn’t 
| lying ‘awake nights worrying about it.” 
tive a:good deal of trouble selling the big com- 
n iis territory, I’ve been observing,” Hemingway 
oyhtfully. “Take the Shell Soap people, and 
&fardigan, and the Western Beef and wes aed 
: ‘deral Oil ——” 
1 ow why, don’t you?” 
we wouldn’t have that trouble any longer.” 


| 
The Manager Tries it Himself 


Ys, , we would. It’s because they all have pur- 
asi agents. And you know what I think of them 
ssjand I happen to know that you agree with me. 
; lieve I got a lot of my ideas from you.’ 

jay straightened up. 

As stiff jolt, Moulton,” he said soberly. “It’s 
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his territory may lie in our prejudice against 
if And as you say, I am probably to 
ont. 
oulton interrupted; “you are right about them. 
peaking, they are a lot of high-priced clerks 
heir jobs because they are clever enough or 
ey igh or crafty enough te buy what their houses 
alinside figure. In a little while, spending any- 
; a hundred thousand in some small house to a 
a half a year, as Wiley does, they begin to 
u t they must be wonderful. That’s always about 
feem to meet them, but the only thing wonder- 
2 | that. they. are allowed. to go on living.’ 
tf p.a. i is an institution that has come to stay,” 
: suggested. “That seems to be the truth, and 
ve ust find out how to sell him.” 
Ito} pulled a long face. 
‘isHou’d go out on the road for a month and do 
ain then,” he said. “I’m like a married man is 


about cats—every time a purchasing agent is mentioned 
I feel my back hair rising.” 

Hemingway laughed at the comedy of the suggestion; 
then he stopped laughing and began to think. He had been 
a salesman in his time, though it had been some years 
before, and when he harked back in memory it seemed to 
him that he had been a very good salesman. True, he 
hadn’t had many purchasing agents to deal with. 

“Look here, Moulton,” he said abruptly, “‘you’ve had 
a crazy idea and I have another one to match it. We'll 
change jobs for a month.” 

““What—me?” 

“You'll stay in the office—and the Lord have mercy on 
the filing system! I’ll go out and see if I can sell pur- 


’ chasing agents.”’ 


“And the Lord have mercy on you!’’ Moulton echoed. 
“Of course you will change your mind before morning. 
But if you decide you can trust this shebang to the 
tender mercies of a man who doesn’t know a balance sheet 
from the codicil to a will, you won’t find them any gamer 
than I am.” 

Hemingway was half inclined to believe that Moulton 
was right about his changing his mind, but the spark of 
egotism that burns cheerily in every human breast warmed 
the manager into the belief that no purchasing agent could 
resist him. The more he thought of the wild plan the better 
it sounded to him. At nine o’clock the next morning he 
put a price book into his pocket with more careless confi- 
dence than he really felt and went out into the territory. 
He had no particular program, except that he was deter- 
mined to make a call on every purchasing agent he could 
find. The first two he tried were out. Hemingway was 
surprised—he had never thought of a purchasing agent 
being out. 

“T don’t see how they can buy that way,’ he grumbled— 
“unless they do it at a department store and bring the 
stuff away in a fish-net bag.” 

His third visit was paid a grain-milling concern. The 
purchasing agent was a man named Porter J. Brown. He 
was in. But not conspicuously so, Hemingway decided. 

“Have you an appointment with Mr. Brown?” the 
smart young lady at the information desk inquired. 

* “T have not. I’m Hemingway, of Geer Machinery 
Company. I think he’ll see me.’ 

But he wouldn’t—not immediately. He might—if Mr. 
Hemingway would wait. Hemingway had his curiosity 
roused by this time; he felt that he owed it to himself to 
get a look at a real purchasing agent, if nothing more. He 
waited. While he was waiting two men came in—one 
apparently an engineer. They stood ten feet from. the 
Geer manager talking quite openly, and it was only a 
moment before Hemingway discovered that the older man 
was vice president of the mills and probably a sort of 
general manager. 

“Then you would recommend a secondhand pump for 
this.experiment at Sharon?” he asked presently. 

“T think so,” the engineer replied. “If we do have to 
go deeper for water next fall the pump I’m considering 
wouldn’t be heavy enough. If we get a good supply at the 
present depth a used pump will last until next year at 
least—if we are lucky it may last for five years.” 

‘All right, Bacon,” the executive said; ‘‘send Brown a 
description of what you want. What type were you think- 
ing of using?” 

Hemingway, ostensibly reading a trade magazine he had 
picked up, cocked one ear. The engineer specified his 
needs in technical language. “He wanted a complete pump 
unit and the motor to operate it. .The Geer manager lis- 


tened attentively. It happened.that he had taken in, not’ 


six weeks before, a deep-well pump and motor that he was 
anxious to dispose of at an upset price. If the engineer 
had seen it before drawing his specifications he could not 
more accurately have described it. It could be sold at a 
profit to the Geer Company at twenty-one hundred dollars. 
Hemingway, considering the matter, shaved this to an 


even two thousand just for luck. Presently the mill 
officials separated and left. 

In the meantime, however, there was no news from Mr. 
P. J. Brown. After half an hour Hemingway reminded 
the haughty girl that he was waiting to see the purchasing 
agent. 

“Yes, so you said,” she replied calmly. 

“My idea was to see him this morning,’ Hemingway 
hinted politely. ‘But, of course, my ideas come mixed at 
times.”’ 

“Yes?” the girl said, raising her penciled eyebrows. 
“Mr. Brown will send for you when he wants to see you.” 

At the end of an hour Mr. Brown evidently felt the urge. 
When Hemingway was so informed he made a bolt for fear 
the mighty p. a. might change his mind. 


An Audience With Bumptious Mr. Brown 


“TEN HEMINGWAY, of the Geer Machinery Company, 
Mr. Brown,” he said with his best smile when he fated 
the buyer. 

He had already felt that he would not be strongly 
drawn to Mr. Brown, and now he knew it. Brown was 
beetle-browed, nearsighted and very important. One of 
his most successful business devices was to make his caller 
feel that the latter was unimportant. It was easy to see 
that flattery, cajolery and humility might get an order out 
of Brown, but Hemingway instantly concluded that a fair 
price, prompt deliveries and a high quality of goods never 
would. 

“‘T’ll just put that price back to twenty-one hundred,” he 
decided to himself. “‘I don’t like this bird’s style of beauty 
ab alle: 

The purchasing agent was thumbing through a file of 
invoices. 

“Geer Company?” he snapped irritably. 
of it before.” 

“Our Mr. Moulton usually calls on you, I believe, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Bolton? Never heard of him! Where is that other file, 
Miss Nelson?” 

Hemingway kept his temper and tried another tack. 

“T understand you use the Standard Fitting Company’s 
carton filler, Mr. Brown. We are manufacturing that 
machine now. How are your fillers holding up?” 

“T don’t know,” the p. a. growled. “I am purchasing 
agent for the mills—not factory superintendent. What 
do you want to sell me? Come, come; let’s have it out!” 

“T don’t know what you need, but the Geer Company 
line is fairly’ complete, Mr. Brown. If you want sug- 
gestions 

“Who said I wanted suggestions, young man? I don’t! 
And I’m very busy to-day. Miss Nelson!” 

Hemingway rose and walked to the door. 

“T see you are, Mr. Brown,”’ he said placidly. 
call again to-morrow. Good morning.’’: 

Without waiting for the reply that it was quite obvious 
he would not get for some time—if at all—he walked out. 
Once in the street again, he drew a long breath. 

“There’s a typical purchasing agent for you!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Too puffed out in front to know that his shoe 
is untied! No wonder Moulton gives ’em all up! I’d 
throttle a few of them if I were out a week.” 

Then he added slowly: ‘‘I don’t see any good reason why 
that high-and-mighty gentleman should be allowed to get 
away with the sort of treatment he gave me. For once in 
his career he isn’t going to do it either. He is going to 
want that pump unit of mine, even if he doesn’t know it 
yet, and he is going to pay for it according to the way he 
treats me. We’ll make it a fine of one hundred dollars 
added to the price of two thousand every time he handles 
me rough. I’ll show him a new wrinkle in salesmanship.” 

In the afternoon Hemingway had better luck. The first 
man he met was a round-faced, pleasant, chirruping little 

(Continued on Page 131) 


‘Never heard 


“But I'll 


Skimp Clintin, small, black and 
rather the worse for wear, raised 
inquiring eyes. ‘‘Says which?” > 
The superelegant gentleman opposite motioned gran- 
diosely toward the yellow chip he had pitched noncha- 
lantly on the table. 

“Money talks,” said he. 

Skimp Clintin did some careful thinking. His poker 
instinct signaled trouble, but his common sense counseled 
otherwise. Of the seven players only himself and Ca- 
dushus Link remained in this particular hand of stud. 
The heavy raising of the magnificent Cadushus had early 
driven the others to cover. At his limit raise there was a 
general hitching forward of chairs and a clearing of throats. 

“Humph!” murmured the harassed Skimp. ‘‘ Money do 
talk, but mos’ usamly it talks foolishment.” 

There was a pause—a tense silence. The members of 
the Full House Social Club were intent upon the outcome 
of this particular duel between Skimp Clintin, their cham- 
pion stud artist, and Cadushus Link, the elegant stranger 
who had recently come within Birmingham’s gates and 
was making fair headway in accumulating the wealth 
of Birmingham’s colored poker-playing population. 

Skimp turned worried eyes on Florian Slappey. 

““What’d you do?” he asked. 

Florian shrugged his silk-shirted shoulders. 

‘It’s yo’ money which is bein’ lost,’”’ he answered. 
“You’d oughter know.” 

The problem indicated by the two hands left on 

the table was fairly easy of answer. Before Skimp 
were arrayed the six, seven, eight and nine of clubs— 
a possible straight flush. Cadushus’ exposed hand 
was composed of the queen of hearts, ten of hearts, 
six of spades and deuce of diamonds. By all the rules 
of stud poker Skimp’s second raise should have been 
the signal for Cadushus to yield the already large 
pot. Cadushus’ best possible showing was a pair of 
queens. The small and worried Skimp had him 
beaten every possible way from a betting standpoint, 
and yet Cadushus had already seen two raises and 
come back the limit. 

Skimp was exceedingly perturbed. His hole card 
was the ace of hearts, but to the best of his knowledge 
he was the only player about the table who knew 
that fact. He wrinkled his brow—and did the only 
thing left for him to do. 

“‘T hates to take yo’ money, Mistuh Link,’ he re- 
marked as he placed a yellow two-dollar chip on the 
table, ‘‘but cha’ity begins where it commences.” 

Cadushus did not hesitate for even the fractional 
portion of amoment. A yellow chip from his enor- 
mous stack duplicated that of his little opponent. 

‘An’ a dollar!” 

Another yellow one from Skimp. 

**An’ one mo’.” 

From Cadushus, “‘An’ another!” 

Skimp reached out for two blue ones, his yellows 
having slithered into the pot. He extracted a rabbit’s 
foot from his pocket and placed it ostentatiously beside 
him. Then he went again into executive session with him- 
self. The other members of the club maintained an ab- 
sorbed silence. Here was a poker battle worthy of the 
name. Their eyes were glued on the cards, rising only to 
flicker admiration upon the imperturbable Cadushus Link. 

To-night there was a one-hundred-per-cent attendance 
of the club’s membership—Florian Slappey and Dr. 
Brutus Herring and Lawyer Evans Chew and Semore 
Mashby and Dr. Vivian Simmons. The stacks remaining 
before the chairs of those gentlemen of parts were about 
of a size, representing a balance in the gambling scales. 
All through the session good cards’seemed to have run 
simultaneously to Cadushus and Skimp—always Ca- 
dushus and Skimp—and somehow when Cadushus stayed 
with Skimp his good cards appeared to be just the least 
bit gooder than those of his rival. Nor was this the first 
session in which that condition had prevailed. A dozen 
evenings it had been thus—even play for the five other 
members of the club, an enormous enriching of Cadushus 
at Skimp’s expense. And Skimp was growing more than 
superstitious. He looked again at Cadushus’ cards. 

“‘Humph!—pair queens is the bes’ possible. That ain’ no 
kin’ of a han’.”’ 

Cadushus smiled indulgently. 

“Reckon not?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then sweeten up li’l Tommy with another two dollars.” 

Skimp did so. Cadushus replied in kind. And then 
Skimp’s nerve gave way. Of recent weeks he had been a 
pathetically consistent and abnormally heavy loser. In 
the pot there was already a sum exceeding forty dollars. 
He slid asingle blue one out. ‘‘Calls you, Mistuh Link.” 


Ss yo’ dollar an’ raises you one.” 
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“Winnin’ My Money is ’Bout the On’y Thing You Don’ 
Never Do Nothin’ Else But”’ 


Cadushus grinned and turned up his hole card—the ace 
of diamonds. Skimp half rose from his chair, then col- 
lapsed. Not even a pair—and Cadushus the winner be- 
cause of the fact that with hole cards even the stranger’s 
queen beat Skimp’s next highest card, which was a nine. 
Cadushus raked in the pot, stacked the chips according to 
colors and shoved the whole back toward Skimp. 

“You is bankin’ t’-night, Mistuh Clintin.” 

Skimp counted the chips dazedly. Three hundred and 
eighteen dollars—most of it having been the property of 
Mr. Skimp Clintin at the commencement of the session. 
He passed a shaking hand across a perspiring and glisten- 
ing forehead. 

‘How ’bout one hund’ed cash money an’ my I-Owes- 
You fo’ the diff’ence?”’ 

Cadushus nodded affably. 

“‘ Anythin’ to ’blige a gen’leman,”’ he said easily. 
it heah.” 


- Han’, 


He pocketed one hundred dollars and Skimp’s I O U. 


for two hundred and eighteen dollars, Then he bade the 
members of the club good night. Skimp dived into his 
pocket and extracted a notebook in which he did some 
frenzied figuring. The others watched him with expres- 
sions ranging from morbid interest to revengeful delight. 
Time was—and not so very far was—that Skimp’s pocket- 
book had been the receptacle for most of the money won at 
the club’s weekly sessions. 

Skimp raised horror-stricken eyes and uttered a poker 
parable. ‘‘My Lawd,”’ said he, ‘‘stud poker sho’ly do ac’ 
quick!”’ 

Florian Slappey nodded sympathetically as he flaneured 
elegantly against the corner of the table. 

‘Jes’ another case of the biter gittin’ chawed up.” 


“‘Chawed is right,” mous 
“Not countin’ what he has go 
in cash, he hol’s my I-Owes 
leven hund’ed dollars, an’ t’o 
he ’sisted on takin’ me down to Lawyer Chew’s 
makin’ a writin’ that my barber shop was s’eu’t 
money.”’ 

“Tse holdin’ that paper,” interjected Lawyer ( 

“Tha’s the trouble—I ain’t.” 3 

“oTain’t no mo’gage, Skimp. If’n you pe 
IO U’s I'll jes’ ’stroy it, an’ ——” : 

Skimp’s wizened face twitched. 4 

“They ain't no chance of you ever 
*countin’ me winnin’ back which I has los 
feller. He’s crooked.” ‘, 
Instantly a chorus of protest ‘arose, 

Mashby, miser, soloed above the din. 
‘Jes’ a better poker player’n what youi 
You wa’n’t raisin’ no howl when you was y 
the time.” | 
‘Jes’ the same, he’s a crooked poker ple 
Dr. Vivian Simmons protested mildly. | 
“ Ain’t you ali’l unjus’, Skimp? Us—we } 
been losin’ as heavy as what we useter.” 
“Tha'’s what makes me know they’s| 
wrong. This heah Cadushus Link wan’s ts 
with you fellers. He don’ wan’ you to thin 
crooked. An’ he ain’t got nothin’ ag’in yo! 
“Ts he ag’in you?” queried Semore Mas) 
ciously. ‘% 
““Yeh—an’ you knows it, Brother Mas} 

off, he useter be a barber hisse’f, an’ he’s j 

gitten my business offen me. An’ then tip 

monia Collins ” Skimp paused abnit 
flushed a pale lavender beneath his coat of ra] 

““Nemonia Collins,” he repeated, and th 

““YVeh—Nemonia,”’ echoed Semore. “Yig 

“He’s crooked,” flared Skimp again, re! 

his original contention. if 

‘“How you know?” s 

“T is seen him slippin’ ca’ds offen the | 

the deck.” i 

“Then,” asked Lawyer Chew mildly, “wy 

say sumthin’? Ain’t we all tol’ you thatif’y 

cotched him with the goods on we’d run } 
Bummin’ham?” a 

Yeh.” ry 

“Why ain’t you never ’sposed him?” | 

“Cause’n,” admitted Skimp shamefail 
wuks too fas’. I sees him slip them ca’d) 
bottom of the deck, but before I gits mya 
wukkin’ to call him it’s done done. An’ i 

man cheatin’ at poker—well, it’s got to bili 

he’s doin’ sumthin’. If’n I was to say it aft i 

done they ain’t nary one of you would b2 

“You said it,’’ agreed Semore. ‘‘Cadilil 

is a gen’leman of the fust water, an’ he 
“Huh!” snapped Skimp. ‘‘I reckon yi 

say nex’ I don’t know nothin’ ’bout playi 
““Mebbe I might,” admitted the other com)! 
‘seein’ as how you has been gettin’ stang.” | 

“He don’ play fair.” & «| 

“Prove it!” ; 9 a 

Skimp shut up suddenly. Then he burst for|! 

“‘Ain’t you seen that las’ han’? Ain’t yer 
nodded in unison. 0 


“T had him beat on ev’y)0 
straight flush open at both en’s, straight ‘op 
en’s, flush wide open. He ain’t had no possib My 
pair. But he kep’ on raisin’ me. Now I asts }4 
hones’, what do that mean?” eH 
“Tt means,”’ rasped Semore, ‘‘that he is a tit 
player’n what you is.” a | 
‘‘Means nothin’ like’n to that a-tall. Means¢ 
I di’n’t even havea pair. It means he knowed! 
what my hole ca’d was.”’ 4 
‘“He won, di’n’t he?” , «Fl 
“Yeh, but he di’n’t have no right to win. Hill’ 
have a pair. He beat me cause’n his queen vs 
my nine. Not on’y I had him beat on possible! 
flush, but even if my hole ca’d had made one p 
pot would of been mine. Was that good poker s4 
‘He won,” repeated Semore sententiously. | 
“Bah!” Skimp swung angrily away ir! 
Mashby and faced the others. ‘‘Ise tellin’ you 
this heah Cadushus Link is so crooked if hw 
hisse’f hid behin’ a corkscrew they coul’n’t nobo! 
“ Ain’t yo’ feelin’ ag’in him kinder pussonal,™ 
“‘Pussonal is right,”’ raved the human ace. # 
my business away fum me an’ co’tin’ my 
money. An’ it soht of makes me so’ think 
he lets you win oncet in a while you cain’t 
“T hates bad losers,” interrupted Semo 


us’ love yo’se’f to death then,’’ snapped Skimp. 
was to lose six bits you’d die of chol’ra morbid.” 
tus Herring, large of frame and muscle, patted 
uringly on the shoulder. 

ys Cadushus don’ play straight poker, Skimp?” 
? Lyells it!” 

yen heah at us. The Full House Social Club is a 
\3 organization, an’ we don’ wan’ no ca’d shahps 
hat you does—or even less more. All we asts is 
latches him with the goods one time. Do that 


sumthin’ easy,” wailed Skimp. ‘‘Why don’ 
do sumthin’? Why, that Cadushus Link is so 
‘ith hisse’f he don’ even sispeck any of us even 
_ crooked. If’n he oncet thunk he was bein’ 
’ dirty wuk he’d quit it.” 
‘quit sumthin’ he ain’t never did,’’ flashed 


} see you think he ain’t on the level,” pleaded 
an. 

1 lappey joined sagely in the conversation. 

‘at Ise ’greein’ with you bouten him bein’ 
‘imp; but ifn what you says is a fac’ about him 
spectin’ we think he ain’t playin’ straight ——”’ 
¢’ even s’picion I thinks so, Flo’ian.”’ 

1ws you ain’t got sense enough,” contributed 


> 


71 says fu’thermo’,” continued Florian, “that 
yt0 know that we—or you—s’picioned him he’d 
quit playin’ crooked, previdin’ he is doin’ that 
it it the truth?” 
raahked it.” 
iat you is got to do is to keep him fum thinkin’ 
ythin’ is wrong, an’ some night you e’n catch 
je goods. If’n we does that—well, we is gen’le- 
iat gen’lemen does to other gen’lemen which 
wds ——” Florian smacked tongue in cheek 
. The others nodded—all but Semore Mashby. 
; you all fooled,” wailed Skimp persistently. 
ine show you. Ise bettin’ two bits ag’in a bad 
Ise gwine catch him with his shirt off. An’ 
” 


. yu does same,” said Lawyer Chew, ‘‘the writin’ 
yrote in jue legal fo’m ’cordin’ to the laws of 
em’ sov’eign state of Alabama as made an’ 
yll be destroyed an’ his lien on yo’ real an’ 
joperty, joint an’ sev’ral, will be destroyed 
bk me.” 
‘oomed Dr. Brutus Herring, ‘“‘we will run him 
mnin’ham so fas’ you ain’t gwine be able to 
1;ssmoke. On’y,” he put in as an afterthought, 
llvrong bouten him, Skimp.”’ 
s, agreed Florian. 
s 1ttinly in error,’”’ said Lawyer Chew. 
ily mistook,” concurred Dr. Vivian Simmons. 
nt wuss fool outen yo’se’f than what the good 
syed,” rounded off Semore Mashby. 
Catin started for the door. He opened it and 
r/Parthian shot: ¢ 
s. whole passel of boneheads—an’ Ise gwine 
diarted. He grabbed his hat from the hall tree, 
t» front door and turned down Eighteenth 
wd the glare of the downtown section. 
a/occasional speeding car sirening south- 

ad glistening thoroughfare was deserted. 
Wich lined it on both sides soughed gently 
id\pril zephyrs. From one of the small 
y ouses came the blare of a phonograph. 
dyn the street a household 
0iano, banjo and violin spurted 
th street. 

ode grim-jawed toward the 
cig He was held up at the 


rc ing by a puff- 
tiiin. The traih 
d kimp crossed. 

i down Eight- 
e|. A hundred 
= A the 
te of the New 
ville Theater 
. lis heart gave 
‘ybound. He 
ud man sut- 
< quick!”’ he 
voluntary ad- 


lowly toward 


y Lest fashion— 
e lirt exposing a 


“Manicure, Please.’ Nemonia 
Looked Up, Startled. There Was a Sudden and Audible Cessation of Razor Scraping From the Front of the Shop 


liberal expanse of excellently filled 
silken hosiery and high-laced boots. 
She wore a filmy Georgette waist 
and an extremely decorative 
sweater. Her hat was a furry- 
toque effect which perched jauntily 
on the side of her well-shaped 
head. In complexion she was a 
dark cream. 

The couple .entered the Gold 
Crown. Skimp moved closer. He 
was strictly on the outside looking 
in—looking in at his hated rival 
and his adored Nemonia Collins. 
Skimp could not stand the sight. 
It. was too harrowing. Perhaps 
Cadushus and Nemonia had had a 
date all along. Perhaps Cadushus 
had figured the very hour and 
minute at which he was to clean 
Skimp of his final nickel so as to 
keep his appointment with Skimp’s 
lady love. 

Skimp dragged a weary, friend- 
less way round the corner of Fourth 
Avenue. He came toa halt before 
a darkened shop which bore on 
its window in purest gilt: 


Skrmp CLINTIN 


Barber & Beauty Shop 
Skimp Clintin, | Nemonia Collins, 
Prop. _Beautyist. 


That window sign was a 
gilded monument to Skimp’s 
life work. In that very shop 
he had started many years 
before as a shine boy. Later 
he had taken a correspond- 
ence course in barberism and 
graduated to a post behind 
one of the white enameled 
chairs. Through his eminence 


as a barber Skimp secured membership 
in the Full House Social Club, vice 
Keefe Gaines, reformed. And it was at 
the Wednesday night sessions of the Full 
House Social Club that Skimp Clintin 
came into his own. Before joining that exclusive organi- 
zation he had considered himself a casual poker player. 
He had never played for bothersome stakes, and he started 
off by playing them close to his chest. 
loosened up a bit. He won still more. And so it went. 
Skimp made the startling discovery that he was a 
natural-born poker artist—it didn’t matter what the game. 
From straight poker to stud with joker wild—the club’s 
favorite game—he was the king. He played poker as 
naturally as he breathed, and as unconsciously. Instinc- 
tively he knew when to bluff and when to drop. He played 
his hands to full value, but never a jitney above that. 
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“You is a Whole Passel 
of Boneheads—an’ Ise 
Gwine Prove Itt’’ 


He won. He 


13 


Fortunately his comembers were 
men of considerable means, and they 
liked Skimp; and also they tried to 
make themselves believe that it was 
all luck and that sooner or later 
Skimp would sit down on the crest 
of a financial toboggan and com- 
mence sliding. They wanted to be 
round to smell the cloth burning. 
But until recently Skimp hadn’t 
skidded. He had not even betrayed 
asymptom of it. And with his win- 
nings and a liberal credit he had 
bought the barber shop from the 
estate of its former proprietor. 

Skimp was not a_prepossessing 
business man. He was short and 
skinny and very, very black. But he 
had a way with him, and he retained 
his regular customers and made 
regular customers out of many cas- 
uals. Then he fell in love with 
Nemonia. ! 

Skimp met Nemonia at a barbecue 
and dance given by The Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise. The 
time was night, the month Septem- 
ber, the moon full and the barbecued 
meat of just the doneness to fill a 
man with well-being and a 
desire for the companionship 
of the militant sex. He met. 
He gazed. He held her hand 
longer than necessary. He 
fell. 

Nemonia was newly 
arrived and heralded as a 
transient. She was traveling 
for Madame Nada Thomp- 
son’s Beautifying Corpora- 
tion, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and had forgotten more 
about enhancing the pul- 
chritude of colored ladies than most of them 
could ever hope to know. Skimp cultivated her 
intensively. He conceived a great conception. 
He sprung it on her. One week later Nemonia 
Collins supervised the removal of two chairs 


from the rear of Skimp’s barber shop and the installation 
of a modern beauty parlor. 
an assistant to Nemonia engaged, a show case purchased 
and filled with purple and gold boxes containing lavender- 
brown complexion creams and powders, and many bottles 
sparkling with Nemonia Toilet Water. 

However altruistic and lovelorn Skimp’s original idea 
may have been, it proved a money-maker. 
society of the colored persuasion flocked to her like so 
many flies. All day long the youth and beauty and the 
age and ugliness of Birmingham’s colored female sex sat 
waiting for the call of next. And because the shop became 


New tables were moved in, 


Feminine 


the Mecca for the young girls it also blossomed forth as the 
most popular hangout of the young men of the city. Even 


Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor 


suffered from the popularity 
of Skimp’s establishment. 
Skimp courted avidly, but 
with no reward save a prom- 
ise of encouragement. At 
times he fancied that Ne- 
monia loved him. At other 
times he was quite sure that 
she detested him and was 
grateful enough for the oppor- 
tunity he had presented her 
to tolerate his society. Yet 
again he plumbed the nadir 
of misery at the thought that 
she intended being always 
a good pal—and nothing 
more. She carried rounda 
reserve that was. bullet- 
proof. He never could 
quite tell whether she was 
laughing at him, with 
him—or not laughing at 
all. She was a woman of 
poise and breadth. And 
yet Skimp persevered, and 
he knew that sufficient 
perseverance coupled with 
the glamour of propinquity 
and his undeniable afflu- 
ence might eventually do 
the work. One night he 
proposed to her. She 
slipped her hand into his 
in a friendly manner. 
(Continued on Page 185) 


Ithaca. The famous Davenports, 

the mystifiers of millions, the most 
sensational fellows on two continents, 
the conjurers of the silent dead, were 
at the local theater. All America and 
half Europe had gasped at their spiritis- 
tic wonders—shuddered, quaked, shiv- 
ered with ghostly malaise. Scientific 
men were scoffing and defending by 
turns. Other men of magic confessed 
themselves baffied. Was it true that the 
Brothers Davenport were able to sum- 
mon the spirits to their aid and cause 
these phenomena that no one seemed 
able to explain? Some dozens of Cor- 
nell students attended the demonstration 
to see what might be seen. 

The entertainment began. The elder 
brother appeared before the curtain and 
proceeded to entertain an audience of 
several hundred with the usual mysta- 
gogue palaver. The curtain went up. 
In the center of the stage stood a stout 
wooden cabinet with hinged doors. In- 
side was a collection of musical instru- 
ments, bells and rattles. A strong chair 
was at either end of the cabinet, and 
into these, it was announced, the two 
brothers would be tied and fettered. 
The audience was invited to examine all 
the paraphernalia. A committee saw to 
it that the knots were honestly fastened, 
the shackles and manacles properly 
applied, the musical instruments safely 
out of reach of the bound men. 

Lights out! The entertainment whose 
mysteries thousands of interested minds 
had vainly tried to explain was begun. 
A chill breath of air swept over the audi- 
ence, as from an icy tomb. There was 
a low eldritch keening—the wail of a loup-garou. Suddenly 
from the blackness of the stage came the tinkle of mando- 
lins, the strum of the guitars, the rattle of the banjos. A 
shrill, unearthly trumpet blast jabbed through the night. 
Spectral arms, legs, faces, floated about the proscenium. 
Plaintive old tunes swam out over the audience. 

Silently, with shoes off, half a dozen students left their 
seats in the front of the house and crowded down to the rail 
of the musicians’ pit. At a given signal they suddenly 
turned upon the stage the glare of four or five flashlights. 

The miracle was broken—the puzzle solved! 

In the light of the students’ lanterns the Davenport 
brothers were plainly seen running back and forth across 
the stage, tooting trumpets, playing mandolins and ban- 
jos, waving aloft on slender poles their phosphorus-coated 
dummy arms, legs and spook pictures. 

There was a rush for the stage by the audience and a 
dive for the exits by the spirit fakers. A good part of the 
world enjoyed a season of deep mirth over this affair, and 
the celebrated Davenports sank into soft retirement. 


[: WAS a night of marvel in academic 


The Blacklegs of Spiritism 


HIS obscure incident ought now to be rated as an event. 

When the Davenports were tricked by the students at 
Ithaca the first spiritist fakers were exposed. They were 
not the originators of modern spiritism, to be sure. The 
credit for that belongs to Kate and Margaret Fox, two 
country girls from up-state New York. The story is 
familiar enough. Kate Fox, then only nine years old, heard 
peculiar rappings in her father’s home at Hydesville, 
Wayne County, in 1848. Kate shortly said she felt these 
knockings were purposeful, and announced somewhat 
later that she was able to translate the code. The rappings 
were, she affirmed, caused by the spirit of a peddler who 
had been murdered in the vicinity the year before and was 
trying to accuse his slayer. Later on the two Fox sisters 
went to Rochester and there held forth for many years as 
mediums. Much of their work, as described by their con- 
temporaries, bears the stamp of artifice. 

Nevertheless the Davenports, who entered the field in 
1853, only five years after Kate Fox’s earliest announce- 
ment, were the first spiritists who belonged to a definite 
caste among the practitioners of the revived psychism. 
Mr. Harry Houdini explains in his book, Unmasking of 
Robert Houdin, that the Davenports were simply early 
handcuff kings. On this simple conjuring trick they grafted 
the already sensational idea of spirit survival. With this 
composite marvel they went out and awed millions of 
credulous persons. Note, however, that these men were 
fakers, charlatans—nothing more. 


He Had Better Go Before the Ghost Was Angered to Greater Violence 


From them there has descended a great family of men 
and women who have carried their arts to the utmost cor- 
ners of the earth. The Davenports, mere charlatans, were 
the unconscious progenitors of the crooks of ghostland. 

To-day every sizable city in all the Christian world has 
its criminal and quasi-criminal practitioners in spiritism. 
I do not, to be sure, mean to indicate that all mediums and 
psychists, or even the majority, belong to these classes. I 
do assert that the proportion of fraudulent mediums is 
very large. I expect to show that many of these persons are 
felons. It will be demonstrated that there is and has long 
been an organized traffic in séances and spirit phenomena, 
a psychist trust, a central bureau through which is cleared 
forbidden information about unfortunate believers in 
psychism. Perhaps it will be apparent how many intelli- 
gent and even scientific persons have been deceived. 

For fear of quibble it may be as well to point out that 
the Davenports put themselves forward as practitioners 
of spiritualism, to use the old and incorrect term. Their 
shows were called séances. They laid claim to supernor- 
mal control over supernatural entities and death-surviving 
egos. This is the position of all the worse fellows who have 
followed them down the years and the flagrant ways. 

Our attitude toward the ghost has undergone a startling 
mutation. When I was a boy the very thought of a grave 
transcendence charged every shadow with terror, filled 
every wandering moonbeam with goose flesh. In those 
days the bravest whistled when they passed a grave lot 
after nightfall to keep up courage and ward off spooks. 
To-day many good people seek out the darkness and, fig- 
uratively at least, whistle to call up the very shades that 
made terrible the lone nights of our youth. It was not far 
down the succession of our greatfathers that any hapless 
hag accused of intimacy with spirits was hanged or roasted 
in the market place and in the high name of righteousness. 
To-day whoever is suspected of acquaintance with the 
dead is hailed a seer and reared a priest of the new psychism. 

The leaders of this cult say there are more than four 
million believers in this country. This is of course not a 
census figure. It is not claimed that all these persons 
belong to any organization or are communicants of any 
ghostly church. The idea seems to be that this large body 
of adult Americans—one out of every seven or eight 
grown-ups in the country—has been touched with the rod 
of sepulchral faith and inclines to believe that the dead are 
alive, or that the puzzles of life may be unriddled from the 
tomb. Many Laodiceans are among these folk, no doubt, 
but also many passionate devotees, Moreover it is said 

this total does not include the many Southern negroes and 
many immigrants, among whom the tenets of primitive 
magic are still strongly held. 
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And the Great War, with it; 
sion of blood and tears, has 
an upsurge of spiritism as n 
have foreseen. How many thi 
millions have turned to the id 
survival for solace in time o 
ment—who shall say? One tl 
tain: If any large proportion; 
people who have turned thei 
in this direction is being vie 
scoundrels and criminals it is 
to know this fact and to und 
why and how. 4 

It is to the ghostland ero 
dedicate present attention, ] 
ranks of the fraudulent a 
fraudulent priests of psychi 
not venture. 4 

The men and women wh 
the host of spiritist fakers a1 
in most instances from wel 
cated sources. For many y 
spiritism was spawned or rea 
the mind of Kate Fox this ¢ 
many others were overrun Wi 
fakers, traveling horse | 
notists, side-show grafters, ; 
tune tellers, prestidigitator 
ants, healers, advertising 
bunko men, spielers, itinere 
and tinkers, conjurers andj 
in legerdemain and natural 
the last of these, my amend 
ter men in the conjuring ai 
have always emphasized t/ 
their marvels were trick: 
simple. One went to them 
fied and entertained, not } 
and filled with superstition 

But from the balance « 
resque crew came the ear 
fakers in ghostly miracles. They received the’ 
of spiritism with greedy smiles. Its possil 
apparent. To practice in it they needed but tc 
marvels to spirits instead of to other long-fam! 
The hypnotist or clairvoyant needed only t} 
sign on his door and the words on his tong 
sionist and suggestionist had but to rewrite || 
Presto! The world was full of the shamans 
Was it any wonder that spiritism, whatever | 
at once into the hands of this venal crew? | 
believe that it has largely remained there? 


Old Superstitions That Still | 


CCORDING to the anthropological viev; 
religion was long preceded by the existi? 
belief in what is called sympathetic magie—! 
nated by fear of uneasy spirits and invisible ]} 
this supernaturalism of our remote ancest¢ 
down all the common superstitions of mi 
strange and often pitiful credences of antiqu’ 
died out in the brains and sympathies of al 
of people. Religion has superseded but ne! 
extirpated magic. Thus there has always fi 
the background of the popular mind—in th! 
if you like—a tendency to throw back to say} 
In many parts of the world the curious tab} 
and superstitions of prehistoric times are $! 
vital. The very core of these strange fait, 
spiritism. On this the rogue or the faker ha! 
profit in all times and lands. Hence not 
welcome to him than a rebirth of the beliell 
ghosts. A thing that was half dead was e'} 
orous life—for the faker’s personal profit, 
He appointed himself the high beneficiary ‘! 
He went out into all the ways of the wor 


and his old tricks in his bag. How ready ¢ 
the ghostland crook has been and is may 
a recent incident. 4 
Interferences were being felt on the wit? 
coni said—with his tongue probably in }} 
the mysterious interruptions might be d? 
from some near-by planet. He said it !} 
tively, as a man of science. The newspal! 
of it; the psychic fakers much more. __ | 
Within ten days of the flaunting of this! 
fantasy I met an old-time spirit rogue, and? 
with wonders. He and several others wer’ 
religion. Had I seen what Marconi was# 
Marconi was right—and wrong. Those si# 


it, but they were caused by the spirits of de- 
gs. I laughed. He grew serious and took 
i. to explain. 
i: this: The spirits of our dead are transported 
(s planets after earthly dissolution, suffering 
{planetary transmigration. Those who were 
|; life go to Mars or Venus, where general con- 
ore or less like those on earth. There these 
are penned in the bodies of higher anthropo- 
cures, intelligent as we, or more so. Worse 
-are sent on to Jupiter and Saturn and are 
in the flesh, while the more evil still are con- 
‘anus and Neptune, where they inhabit the 
‘e molluses and jellyfish. And the deadly 
sent to Mercury, where it is hellish hot. 
- the way it is! 
ii of our dead fathers domiciled on Mars or 
y tedly were signaling their mundane children 
sd wisdom unguessed. More than that, my 
partners were getting ready to translate the 
y 1eir dupes at twenty-five dollars a sitting. 
at ip a fake wireless and go after the money!” 
'Won’t that knock ’em dead?”’ 


Te Bluebook of the Mediums 
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crisis—the trick is performed by means of preknowledge 
of the dupe. This opening miracle is all-important. If the 
sucker can be deluded by it he is generally lost. If he can- 
not be cheated he is saved. 

Hard-headed men have always surmised that these 
opening tricks of the mystics have been possible only by 
means of solid knowing in advance. But so cleverly is the 
whole business managed that the majority of people who 
can be induced into the mystic haunts are utterly con- 
founded. Psychic investigators have often exposed this 
form of trickery. Indeed, public knowledge of this fraud 
mechanism is an old matter. However, I think the history 
of this artifice has not been written; the great organized 
traffic in the records of spiritist dupes has not been exposed. 

All spiritist rogues work with advance information. The 
fakers who preceded them and blazed the way for them 
also used this method. These fakers invariably kept what 
was called a bluebook, into which were written the name, 
description, peculiarities, history and financial rating of 
every dupe who passed through their hands. The traveling 
medicine shows, horse doctors, itinerant leeches ‘and their 
crew began this record, so far as America is concerned. In 
Europe the gypsies are said to have plied the art for 
centuries. 

In this country the keeping of the sucker lists of mysti- 
cism and trickery soon developed the addition of the ex- 
change. This was at first only an informal arrangement 
between friendly rogues. Doctor Shrewd went annually 
through a certain territory and knew the people of this 
region who were natural suckers. He kept a fine, clear 
record of all he met. He had a friend in a neighboring 
city—a woman clairvoyant, let us say. One fine day the 
clairvoyant received a call from Farmer Brown, who was 
located in Doctor Shrewd’s territory. The clairvoyant 
stalled her victim with crude tricks or evasions and pro- 
voked his curiosity just enough to make sure he would 
return. As soon as he had gone she wrote posthaste to her 
friend the doctor and asked for the dope on the farmer. It 
came back by return mail, and when Farmer Brown came 
again he was fairly bowled over with wonderment. There- 
after he was bled for all his credulity and superstition. were 
worth. 

This method was crude and uncertain. It did not cover 
the field effectively. Many of the ghostland crooks felt 
the need of something comprehensive in the way of a blue- 
book. Perhaps a great centralized exchange could be 
worked up. But the project languished for many years. 

A little further along in the development of this matter 
came the mind-reading |shows, the theatrical expositions 
of alleged second-sight and mediumistic powers. Twenty 


The Woman Grew Impatient and Placed Her Own Interpretation on the Words of the Medium 
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years ago such exhibitions were sensational events all 
across the country, and fortunes were made by the prac- 
titioners. These companies carried a corps of investigators 
who went over the route weeks in advance of the show 
itself and looked up local people and local history. These 
details were forwarded to the company and thoroughly 
digested by the performing mystic before he or she took 
the stage. With this gathered information and various 
tricks practiced by means of mechanical and other devices 
whole audiences were thrown into spasms of mystification, 
dread and misbelief. 

Naturally through their travels these theatrical per- 
formers came to have extensive records of people prone to 
mystic games. These came eventually to be the basis of 
the list, the Dun and Bradstreet of the spirit world. The 
compilation of this wondrous roster of dupes and their 
frailties began in New York less than twenty years ago. 
At that moment there appeared in a prominent building 
a man who had come slowly east out of the Middle West, 
where he was born and where fate and inclination had 
started him out as a peregrine horse doctor and general 
faker. Tiring of this small-fry pursuit, he determined to 
launch himself at the credulity of the rich and fashionable. 
Part of his scheme was the formulation of the long-expected 
central bureau of exchange for information necessary to 
the clairvoyant, hypnotic, mind reading and spiritist 
games. 

Doctor Jones—which was not his name—made over- 
tures to six of the foremost traveling fakers then abroad. 
Each of these magical fellows turned in his complete blue- 
book with full data. In return each member of the clique 
was to have access to the assembled information. It was 
agreed that information from this list should also be sold 
to accredited fakers outside the syndicate. Out of the 
money so received were to be paid the expenses of the 
central bureau. Any excess was to be divided equally 
among the six, and Doctor Jones. The members were also 
bound to send in the data on any new victims who fell 
into their snares. 


The Great Eastern List 


Vie Doctor Jones was to bestir himself about 
augmenting his data in every possible way. He con- 
stantly employed several clerks, who did nothing but re- 
vise, correct and amplify the information. Reports on fresh 
victims of fake games came in from all sections and were 


. promptly put into form and filed for future reference. Thus 


there grew up the Great Eastern List. In the psychic world 
there is no other name for this body of data. This list 
covered the en- 
tire United States 
east of the Mis- 
souri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. By 
some unwritten 
agreement the 
western half of 
the country was 
left to a similar 
organization 
working in San 
Francisco, and 
the Western spir- 
itist Dun and 
Bradstreet is and 
always has been 
worked from the 
Golden Gate. 

Perhaps it 
should be ex- 
plained that 
in the lingo of the 
ghostland crooks 
any roster of vic- 
tims kept by an 
individual faker is 
called a bluebook. 
Smaller congrega- 
tions of such data 
are referred to as 
exchanges. Only 
the two great fil- 
ings, one for the 
East and one for 
the West, are 
called lists. 

Early in 1902, 
or late in 1901, 
when our Doctor 
Jones opened his 
books, the six 
members of the 
syndicate could 
supply only 
twenty-eight 
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azine reader resting fora critical second on 

the above title will judge it to be merely 
metaphorical. Stories about the cup and the lip 
and the bad penny and the new broom rarely 
have anything to do with cups and lips and pennies 
and brooms. This story is the great exception. It 
has to do with an actual, material, visible and large- 
as-life camel’s back. 

Starting from the neck we shall work tailward. 
Meet Mr. Perry Parkhurst, twenty-eight, lawyer, 
native of Toledo. Perry has nice teeth, a Harvard 
education, and parts his hair in the middle. You 
have met him before—in Cleveland, Portland, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, Kansas City and elsewhere. 
Baker Brothers, New York, pause on their semi- 
annual trip through the West to clothe him; Mont- 
morency & Co. dispatch a young man posthaste every 
three months to see that he has the correct number 
of little punctures on his shoes. He has a domestic 
roadster now, will have a French roadster if he lives 
long enough, and doubtless a Chinese one if it comes 
into fashion. He looks like the advertisement of the 
young man rubbing his sunset-colored chest with 
liniment, goes East every year to the Harvard re- 
union—does everything —smokes a little 
too much Oh, you’ve seen him. 

Meet his girl. Her name is Betty Medill, 
and she would take well in the movies. Her 
father gives her two hundred a month 
to dress on and she has tawny eyes and 
hair, and feather fans of three colors. 
Meet her father, Cyrus Medill. Though 
he is to all appearances flesh and blood 
he is, strange to say, commonly known 
in Toledo as the Aluminum Man. But 
when he sits in his club window with 
two or three Iron Men and the White 
Pine Man and the Brass Man they look 
very much as you and I do, only more 
so, if you know what I mean. 

Meet the camel’s back—or 
no—don’t meet the camel’s back 
yet. Meet the story. 

During the Christmas holidays 
of 1919, the first real Christmas 
holidays since the war, there took 
place in Toledo, counting only 
the people with the italicized 
the, forty-one dinner parties, six- 
teen dances, six luncheons male 
and female, eleven luncheons 
female, twelve teas, four stag /) 
dinners, two weddings and thir- ‘# 
teen bridge parties. It was the 
cumulative effect of all this that 
moved Perry Parkhurst on the 
twenty-ninth day of December 
to a desperate decision. 

Betty Medill would marry him and 
she wouldn’t marry him. She was hav- 
ing such a good time that she hated 
to take such a definite step. Mean- 
while, their secret engagement had 
got so long that it seemed as if any 
day it might break off of its own 
weight. A little man named Warbur- 
ton, who knew it all, persuaded Perry to superman her, 
to get a marriage license and go up to the Medill house 
and tell her she’d have to marry him at once or call it off 
forever. This is some stunt—but Perry tried it on Decem- 
ber the twenty-ninth. He presented self, heart, license and 
ultimatum, and within five minutes they were in the midst 
of a violent quarrel, a burst of sporadic open fighting such 
as occurs near the end of all long wars and engagements. It 
brought about one of those ghastly lapses in which two 
people who are in love pull up sharp, look at each other 
coolly and think it’s all been a mistake. Afterward they 
usually kiss wholesomely and assure the other person it 
was all their fault. Say it all was my fault! Say it was! I 
want to hear you say it! 

But while reconciliation was trembling in the air, while 
each was, in a measure, stalling it off, so that they might 
the more voluptuously and sentimentally enjoy it when it 
came, they were permanently interrupted by a twenty- 
minvte phone call for Betty from a garrulous aunt who 
lived in the country. At the end of eighteen minutes Perry 
Parkhurst, torn by pride and suspicion and urged’ on by 
injured dignity, put on his long fur. coat, picked up his 
light brown soft hat and stalked out the door. 

“‘Tt’s all over,’”’ he muttered brokenly as he tried to jam 
his car into first. ‘‘It’s all over—if I have to choke you 
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to Marry Him at Once or Call it Off Forever. 


for an hour, darn you!” This last to the car, which had 
been standing some time and was quite cold. 

He drove downtown—that is, he got into a snow rut that 
led him downtown. 

He sat slouched down very low in his seat, much too 
dispirited to care where he went. He was living over the 
next twenty years without Betty. 

In front of the Clarendon Hotel he was hailed from the 
sidewalk by a bad man named Baily, who had big huge 
teeth and lived at the hotel and had never been in love. 

“Perry,” said the bad man softly when the roadster 
drew up beside him at the curb, ‘I’ve got six quarts of the 
dog-gonedest champagne you ever tasted. A third of it’s 
yours, Perry, if you’ll come upstairs and help Martin Macy 
and me drink it.” 

“Baily,” said Perry tensely, ‘‘I’ll drink your cham- 
pagne. I’ll drink every drop of it. I don’t care if it kills me. 
I don’t care if it’s fifty-proof wood alcohol.” 

“Shut up, you nut!” said the bad man gently. “They 
don’t put wood alcohol in champagne. This is the stuff 
that proves the world is more than six thousand years old. 
It’s so ancient that the cork is petrified. You have to pull 
it with a stone drill.” 

“Take me upstairs,’ said Perry moodily. “If that cork 
sees my heart it’ll fall out from pure mortification.” 
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A Little Man Who Knew it All Persuaded Perry to Superman Her, to Tell Her She’d Have 
This is Some Stunt 
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The room upstairs was full of tl 
hotel pictures of little girls eatin) 
sitting in swings and talking to dos 
decorations were neckties and a pi 

ing a pink paper devi 


‘When you have t 
highways and byway; 
the pink man, look; 
fully at Baily and i 

“Hello, Martin 
Perry shortly, “ whe! 
age champagne?” 

“‘What’s the rus 
an operation, unde{ 
is a party.” | 

Perry sat dow) 
looked disapprovin 
neckties. 

Baily leisurely oy 
of a wardrobe anc 
six wicked-looking 
three glasses. 

“Take off that di 
said Martin Macy | 
maybe you’d like tix 
all the windows.” 

“Give 
pagne,” oH 


parties, || 
Perry. “‘n 
I’ve beeit 
that I’mic 
““Maylly 
to the Iw 
party?” | 
“No, Je 
sick of ’¢.’ 
“Well: 
consoling}, 
is just f) 


ways. I see by ie 
haven’t misse 
Christmas.” — | 

‘¢Hm??? gr r 
morosely. * 

He would nes 
more parties. C} 
played in his mit 
his life was close} 
when a man } 
closed”’ like th; 
pretty sure tha) 
has double-clos} 
speak, Perry w) 
that other classical thought, about how ¢h 
is. A noble thought that one—warm and ui 
of all the fine men we should lose if suict 
cowardly! : 1 

An hour later was six o’clock, and Pey 
resemblance to the young man in the linien 
ment. He looked like a rough draft for a yf 
They were singing—an impromptu song) 


provisation: : | 
One Lump Perry, the parlor snake, * 
Famous through the city for the way he 
Plays. with it, toys with it, :% 
Makes no noise with it, 
Balanced on a napkin on his well-trat 


“Trouble is,” said Perry, who had justi 
with Baily’s comb and was tying an orang 


worth a damn. Soon’s I leave th’ ai 
tenor you start singin’ tenor too.” 

“?M a natural tenor,” said Macy grave 
cultivation, tha’s all. Gotta natural v 
say. Naturally good singer.” 

“Singers, singers, all good singers,” 1 
who was at the telephone. ‘‘No, not the}? 
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-, I mean refreshment clerk or some dog-gone 
got food—food! I want ——” 

; Cesar,” announced Perry, turning round from 
Jy, “Man of iron will and stern ’termination.” 
jup!” yelled Baily. “Say, iss Mr. Baily. Sen’ up 
, supper. Use y’own judgment. Right away.” 
«nected the receiver and the hook with some diffi- 
41 then with his lips closed and an air of solemn 

in his eyes went to the lower drawer of his 

id pulled it open. 

t!’? he commanded. In his hands he held a 
, garment of pink gingham. 

,” he explained gravely. “Lookit!” This was 
buse, a red tie and a Buster Brown collar. 
yt!”? he repeated. “‘Costume for the Townsends’ 

|. I’m li’l’ boy carries water for the elephants.” 
yras impressed in spite of himself. 
joing to be Julius Cesar,” he announced after a 
if concentration. 

»tht you weren’t going!” said Macy. 

“Sure, I’m goin’. Never miss a party. Good for 
y3—like celery.” 

3!” scoffed Baily. ‘‘Can’t be Cesar! He’s not 
reus. Cesar’s Shakspere. Go as a clown.” 

yhook bis head. 

1 Cesar.” 

2? 

« Chariot.” 

t awned on Baily. 

a3 right. Good idea.” 

yyoked round the room searchingly. 

ynd me a bathrobe and this tie,” he said finally. 

7 sidered. 

pod.” 

¢vha’s all need. Caesar was a savage. They can’t 
[ome as Cesar if he was a savage.” 

‘said Baily, shaking his head slowly. 
ever at a costumer’s. Over at Nolak’s.” 


| wp.” 
amt” : 
*| puzzling five minutes at the phone a small, 
vce managed to convince Perry that it was Mr. 
sjaking, and that they would remain open until 
(use of the Townsends’ ball. Thus assured, Perry 
r¢t amount of filet mignon and drank his third of 
; sttle of champagne. At eight-fifteen the man ih 
it who stands in front of the Clarendon found 
i; to start his roadster. 
a up,” said Perry wisely. ‘“‘The cold froze it. The 
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“Froze, eh?” 

“Yes. Cold air froze it.’ 

“Can’t start it?” 

“Nope. .Let it stand here till summer. One those hot 
ole August days’ll thaw it out awright.” 

‘Goin’ let it stand?” 

“Sure. Let ’er stand. Take a hot thief to steal it. 
Gemme taxi.” 

The man in the tall hat summoned a taxi. 

“Where to, mister?” 

“Go to Nolak’s—costume fella.” 


qm 


RS. NOLAK was short and ineffectual looking, and 

on the cessation of the world war had belonged for a 
while to one of the new nationalities. Owing to the unset- 
tled European conditions she had never since been quitesure 
what she was. The shop in which she and her husband per- 
formed their daily stint was dim and ghostly and peopled 
with suits of armor and Chinese mandarins and enormous 
papier-mAché birds suspended from the ceiling. In a vague 
background many rows of masks glared efelessly at the 
visitor, and there were glass cases full of crowns and 
scepters and jewels and enormous stomachers and paints 
and powders and crape hair and face creams and wigs 
of all-colors. 

When Perry ambled into the shop Mrs. Nolak was fold- 
ing up the last troubles of a strenuous day, so she thought, 
in a drawer full of pink silk stockings. 

“Something for you?” she queried pessimistically. 

““Want costume of Julius Hur, the charioteer.’’ 

Mrs. Nolak was sorry, but every stitch of charioteer had 
been rented longago. Wasit for the Townsends’ circus ball? 

It was. 

“Sorry,” she said, “‘but I don’t think there’s anything 
left that’s really circus.” 

This was an obstacle. 

“Hm,” said Perry. An idea struck him suddenly. ‘‘If 
you’ve got a piece of canvas I could go’s a tent.” 

“Sorry, but we haven’t anything like that. A hardware 
store is where you’d have to go to. We have some very 
nice Confederate soldiers.” 

‘No, no soldiers.”’ 

‘And I have a very handsome king.” 

He shook his head. 

“‘Several of the gentlemen,”’ she continued hopefully, 
“are wearing stovepipe hats and swallow-tail coats and 
going as ringmasters—but we’re all out of tall hats. I can 
let you have some crape hair for a mustache.” 

“Want somep’m ’stinctive.”’ 


, 
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“‘Something—let’s see. Well, we have a lion’s head, and 
a goose, and a camel 

“Camel?” The idea seized Perry’s imagination, gripped 
it fiercely. 

“Yes, but it needs two people.” 

“Camel. That’s an idea. Lemme see it.”’ 

The camel was produced from his resting place on a top 
shelf. At first glance he appeared to consist entirely of a 
very gaunt, cadaverous head and a sizable hump, but on 
being spread out he was found to possess a dark brown, 
unwholesome-looking body made of thick, cottony cloth. 

“You see it takes two people,” explained Mrs. Nolak, 
holding the camel up in frank admiration. ‘‘If you have a 
friend he could be part of it. You see there’s sorta pants 
for two people. One pair is for the fella in front and the 
other pair for the fella in back. The fella in front does the 
lookin’ out through these here eyes an’ the fella in back 
he’s just gotta stoop over an’ folla the front fella round.” 

“Put it on,’”’? commanded Perry. 

Obediently Mrs. Nolak put her tabby-cat face inside the 
camel’s head and turned it from side to side ferociously. 

Perry was fascinated. 

“What noise does a camel make?” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Nolak as her face emerged, some- 
what smudgy. ‘‘Oh, what noise? Why, he sorta brays.”’ 

“Lemme see it in a mirror.” 

Before a wide mirror Perry tried on the head and turned 
from side to side appraisingly. In the dim light the effect 
was distinctly pleasing. The camel’s face was a study in 
pessimism, decorated with numerous abrasions, and it 
must be admitted that his coat was in that state of general 
negligence peculiar to camels—in fact, he needed to be 
cleaned and pressed—but distinctive he certainly was. 
He was majestic. He would have attracted attention in 
any gathering if only by his melancholy cast of feature 
and the look of pensive hunger lurking round his shadowy 
eyes. 

“You see you have to have two people,” said Mrs. 
Nolak again. 

Perry tentatively gathered up the body and legs and 
wrapped them about him, tying the hind legs as a girdle 
round his waist. The effect on the whole was bad. It was 
even irreverent—like one of those medieval pictures of a 
monk changed into a beast by the ministrations of Satan. 
At the very best the ensemble resembled a humpbacked 
cow sitting on her haunches among blankets. 

“Don’t look like anything at all,” objected Perry 
gloomily. 

“No,” said Mrs. Nolak; “you see you got to have two 
people.” (Continued on Page 157) 
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“You ’Fraid of Me?’ Said Betty. “Don’t Be. You See I'm a Snake Charmer, But I’m Pretty Good at Camels Too” 
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\ YAN,” asked Dimi Brown of his sister 
across the supper table one night, 
‘‘what’s the matter with me?” 

“Dimi, if you’re going 
to start with your 
tonsils again 

“Tonsils! Your 
idea of the adult 
male is a spoiled 
stomach bounded 
on the north by 
tonsils and on the 
south by wet feet. 
‘Tonsils,’ says the 
low creature when 
I would parley of 
matters connected 
with the soul!” 

“Oh, Dimi,” cried 
Van, gazing upon 
him as a mother 
whose eldest has 
just betrayed the 
first symptoms of 
an inherited taste 
for alcohol, ‘‘ you’re 
not going to get 
that way, are 
you?” 

“What way?” 
he inquired, though 
he knew. 

“Soulful!” 

To look at him 
you would never 
have feared for 
him. There was 
nothing soulful 
about his figure, 
which was five feet 
ten of healthy man- 
hood, a little too 
inclined to fill out 
his custom-made 
Oxford suit, or 
about his face, 
which, though it had 
never caused a single 
clock to stop, had not 
made any movie direc- 
tors lose their night’s 
sleep either. No interesting shadows 
marred the clearness of his eyes, which 
were too blue to be gray and too gray 
to be blue. And nothing could have 
been less soulful than his molasses- 
taffy hair brushed smoothly from his brow. Still you 
never could tell. Nobody would have known just to 
look at Mrs. Elizabeth Penny Brown that she had had 
a soul. 

And what a soul—with a color and a classification and 
an essential environment. In fact, Mrs. Brown’s soul had 
had everything except a license number. Her body was 
nothing but a troublesome wrapper for her soul. 

All the last years of her life were spent in a vain struggle 
merely to express it. It was the sort of soul that had to 
feed on life. So they lived in one room and alcove in the 
West Forties, where behind apricot-colored portiéres that 
shut out the sun they were enabled with the help of candles 
to see the true light. 

Mrs. Brown did without a winter coat to buy her seat 
at the opera. Dmitri and Vanya were fed opera instead 
of good red meat. In place of milk they were given tea, 
started in a huge tarnished old samovar. Lacking fresh 
air, they were completely surrounded with atmosphere. 
And though the bathroom was not always accessible, being 
the joint property of two floors, they were always free to 
bathe in a flow of inspired soul twaddle, which, however, 
did them no real harm, because they always fell asleep on 
the couch before the hour or the talk became advanced 
enough to be pernicious. 

Altogether, in some miraculous way they managed to 
survive it, and in all his thirty-one years Dimi had never 
shown any real traces of an inherited tendency toward 
soul. At his mother’s death he had quit art school and 
plunged into college, where he had shown a quite degraded 
interest in the development of his troublesome wrapper. 
Later he had sold his talents to an advertising agency, 
from whence he had been graduated into the advertising 
department of Steinberger’s Department Store, of which, 
after his return from the Army, he became head. True, the 
opera habit still clung to him, but he himself invariably 
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lapsed into blue chords and syncopations at the piano. 
And though he wrote occasional magazine verse under the 
name of D. Brown he always called it stuff, which you 
never do if you havea soul. And the only art he ever prac- 
ticed was in connection with the advertising policy of the 
house of Steinberger and occasional sketches which he did 
for those of Van’s customers who wanted something very— 
very 

Let us hope that the wrapperless shade of Elizabeth 
Brown never yielded to the present-day shade weakness 
for the dim lights of the séance parlor, where with shade 
omniperceptivity she must have winced under the knowl- 
edge that her Vanya, in spite of the ad- 
vantages of her youth, was a mere builder 
of gowns in a Philistine little suburb like 
Locust Hills. And she wore rubber heels 
and tailored blouses with 
convertible collars. And 
she had shoulders of an ut- 
terly unpoetic breadth, and 
she strode. 
Her one great 
interest out- 
side of her 
work was in 
her attrac- 
tive, up-to- 
date little 
stucco house 
with the 
goodly attic, 
wherein were 


From the Inside of — stored the 
Her Blouse She old samovar 
Took Out Her Hands and the ci- 


kerchief. And From 
Her Handkerchief 
She Took Out a 
Knot. And From the 
Place Where the 
Knot Had Been 

She Took Out a 
Diamond Solitaire 


devant apri- 
cot-colored 
portiéres,and 
a large cellar 
containing a 
complete 
electric laun- 
dry equip- 
ment. Probably a childhood 
that had been spent entirely clad 
in undershirts that were surrep- 
titiously and occasionally rinsed 
in the basin had something to do 
with her passion for that laundry. 
It was her one great love. And 
her one great hate was souls. So she looked relieved when 
her brother Dimi reassured her. 

“No, I’m not getting soulful. 
why it is no women—no girls ever 
somebody fall in love with me?” 

Van eyed him sharply. 

‘*Dimi, are you in love?” 

se No!” 

“Then why the anxiety? Do you want some girl to 
send you orchids or kill herself across the doorstep—and 
I’d have to sweep her away and face a coroner’s inquest.” 

“Honestly, Van, if you were just a little funnier you’d 
be a Greek tragedy.”” Then he leaned toward her earnestly. 
“Van, you know it—I’ve never had a girl. Why is it?” 

“Never had a girl! Why, there isn’t a girl in Locust Hills 
that wouldn’t stumble over her own shoe laces ——”’ 

Dimi sighed. 

“T thought nobody but a mother would say a thing like 
that. Why, there isn’t a girl gives me a second thought!”’ 

“Dimi, you’re the most popular man at the club!”’ 

“Oh, when there’s a sister to be escorted or an awfully 
nice girl that’s kind to her mother to be shown round I’m 
more than popular, I’m unanimous! But just let a 
regular 1920 model appear and just let her get to the 
point where she knows my heart is white and my name 
is Brown—and presto! somebody waltzes her right off 
under my nose and the next glimpse I get of her is from 
behind the barrage of a _Jatge and solitary diamond. 
Every dance I go to 

““Why don’t you learn to dance?” 

“But I don’t like dancing! Even if I don’t fox-trot, 
couldn’t some woman use me evenings and Sundays round 
the house?”’ 

“T think you’d make the most wonderful husband in the 
world!’’ 

“In some ways, Van, you have a really superior mind. 
Now if only I could find a girl with your discernment ——” 

“But, Dimi, you’ve never even tried!’’ 


I was only wondering 
Van, why doesn’t 


_And from the place where the knot had << $ 


“T never get a chance to. Just 
time I am girding up my loins s 
fellow is opening telegrams of cong: 
There must be something lacking 

“There’s nothing lacking in you. You’ye. 
thing from nice eyebrows to a sense of humor, 
the right girl comes along 4 | 

“You sound like Helpful Hints to the Homely 
ful. How do I know the right girl hasn’t coms 
and married half a dozen other people?” 

Van came over to the back of his chair 
affectionate cheek on his head. M4 

“You should manifest concern. When the 
comes along you’ll know it. Meanwhile’”’— gs] 
a light kiss on the molasses-taffy smoothness of 
“do me a sketch for Mrs. Payson’s black vely 
thing wherein daring originality is barely . | 
quiet elegance.’”’ Which he did. 

A week later he sold a poem to the Amer 
He had never taken his stuff seriously enoug 
before. He was foolishly happy with that esp 
ness that comes only to fathers of first-born 
men who have sold their first poem to the Amer 
Untrodden vistas started up before him, 
chapters opened in his life. New romantic. A 
out beckoning hands. 

He could scarcely wait to tell Van. As 4 
rather floated, into their very attractive liti 
sitting room her voice attacked him from the 

“Oh, Dimi, Dimi, I’ve got the most wonder| 

“What kind of news?” His question went out’) 

“Oh, Dimi!” she gasped against the collar, 

He held her at arm’s length and looked at he 
positively blushing. 

“You look,’ he told her, “like love’s you 
Anybody seeing you would think you had went) 

“Thave—I did ”’ she blurted out happily 
I’m engaged.” 

“Oh!” said Dimi queerly and dropped his a 

““Wh-why, Dimi, what’s the matter? Aren’t 

“Of—of course,” he lied. “Sit down here a 
It’s Tubby, of course?”’ t 

“Of course not! It’s Barry.” 

“Barry? Lieutenant Barrow? I didn’t. ev 
was back!” 7 

“He isn’t. He—he telegraphed.” . | 

Dimi gave her a searching look, but there ¥} 
in her eyes save a queer trembly kind of radis 

“PD-don’t laugh, Dimi! Look!” 

From the inside of her blouse she took out h| 
chief. And from her handkerchief she took | 


a diamond solitaire, 
Entirely eclipsed was the American Lye 
the café-au-lait maid, announced dinner. 
was out of earshot Van told him how Barry. 
any longer, had telegraphed, a ring arrivi 
same time as the telegram. 4 
“But you hardly know him, Van. He was 
““A week. But,” She went on defensive 
writing ever since.’ 
“But a week! How carfyou know your 
‘*At twenty-nine, Dimi dear, you kno 
if you don’t know another thing. T knew | 
I met him. And oh, Dimi, I’m so happy! 
for you and the house here 7 
“Bother me and the house! We'll ae isa 
somewhere.” 

“Name of Mrs. Brown?” | 
He shook his head and she reached for h his 
the table. 

“It'll be easier with me out of the way. 
a man to get married when he’s got an old 1-m 
look after.” ; 
“Oh, sure!’’ he assented gloomily. " 
or twelve very promising little affairs. I te 
his voice took on just a hint of pet 
register with women. They call me up Y 
town and can’t think of anybody else. Th 
their parties. They even recommend m 
chums. But they always marry somebo 
“But you can’t expect them to propose 
“Jelly beans! I’ll do the proposing if t 
They’re as personal with me as the print 
of a sale of barroom fixtures. I only remem 
that ever looked as if she wanted me to ki 
“And did you?”’ 
“No, of course not. She was mated ’ 
“Holy Trotzky! Perhaps if you ¥ 
decent os 
“Huh! That’s a grand, elegant, uplifting ! 
have.” | 
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t need to be uplifted. You need to be let 
stly you’re too high-minded to be human— 
ke a dorg,”’ she finished scornfully. ‘‘That’s 
are. A girl says, ‘Come here, nice Raggsie,’ 
you do? Do you pass her by easy stages 
serest to consuming desire? You do not! 
n heard of salesmanship. You go right over 
nher doorstep with fidus ad mortem written 
sollar, and—well, there hasn’t been one girl 
ough to want you in spite of your virtues.”’ 
|. “Tough, ain’t it? What would you ad- 
‘airfax?”’ 

the right girl And then don’t tax your 
setting to her. Give her a run for her 
yer an occasional thrill.” 

bumping off the road in my jit going at 
a thrill ——” 

inderdone polliwog, that’s not a thrill— 
+k of heart failure. Haven’t you ever even 
” Real thrills? Haven’t you ever heard of 
m’t you even acquainted with the genus 


! Van, I’m ashamed of you!” 

(fensively—‘“‘that’s what got me about 
» masterful. And on the other hand; look 

died of devotion all over the house and on 

/, And it took me exactly six years to make 

fat I couldn’t make up my mind to marry 

¢ust got to make a girl respect you.” 

)! I don’t want a girl to respect me—I just 

lve me.” 

be babe, you can’t love a man without 

i) 

Hd, et 

) the world could respect a man named 


rere 


i! I’m going to tell you something, because 
ctlater anyhow. And may it go to show you 
now. But if you snicker it’ll be your last 
‘now Barry stands for Barrow.’ Dimi 
V1, the rest of his name is—is Hyacinth. 
i him down because of it. Go ahead now 
hod vessel.” 
cl no such thing. He did not even snicker. 
vy seriously to everything Van had to say 
n1on the subsequent occasions when the talk 
n), and his failure to connect with what 
ll, the ladies of the opposite sex. He listened, 
a he never took the thing really to heart— 
i) considered the possibility of a personal 
oithe troglodytie principle until the night 
| ae left for the Middle West. 

jry’s sister and when Barry obtained an 
eve she came to New York for a week to visit 


/ 


. 
an old cousin and to be near her brother. Barry and Van 
went to meet her at the train while Dimi stayed at home 
to work on a new advertising campaign for Steinberger. 
“We'll have to start her,” he remarked apropos of the 


‘new campaign whose destiny he was tracing with a yellow 


lead pencil on yellow paper, “‘right here. We’ll call this 
Mary Barrow. M’m—I’m sure we ought to figure on tak- 
ing in—Kansas City. I wonder what she’ll be like, coming 
from the Middle West ard taking in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. For ten thousand we can plaster the stuff all over. 
If she only isn’t too fat. But you always have to figure on 
spending more if—she’s a blonde, Barry says. Stein- 
berger’ll kick like blazes when he hears that—she can’t be 
very young—say twenty-five. Or maybe I ought to add 
a hundred or two to be on the safe side. He ought to 
realize that—school-teachers are always a little fagged and 
discouraged, so—you can’t expect results too soon. In 
about three months—she might fall for me. Barry says 
she’s slender—but of course we have to figure on the outly- 
ing districts. The only thing I’m worried about is—I hope 
she’s pretty—J. S. will begin to wail about the expense 
unless I can convince him that—even if she isn’t she 
needn’t be out of the question—if we get results.” 

Finally, having given up the new campaign, which for 
some reason would not map itself out, he went to bed. 
As he was about to turn out his light he caught his re- 
flection in the mirror. 

“T’ve got to doit,”’ he confided to D. Brown, who seemed 
to find nothing extraordinary in his having decided to 
marry a girl he had never seen, provided, of course, she 
came up to specifications. “I couldn’t stand living here 
without Van. Ill be good to her—and [’ll make her 
happy, so help me Isaac! I’m going to try out Van’s 
dope. No more poodle stuff for me. I promise you, D. 
Brown, if she’s only halfway possible I’ll make her marry 
me—I vow it!” 

Well, if she had been only halfway possible he might 
have kept his vow. But she was so radiantly, so distract- 
ingly, so impossibly possible! Mary! The name was ridic- 
ulously inadequate. She should have been Thais. She 
had long brown-velvet eyes that you could never get to 
the bottom of; utterly improbable eyes within still more 
improbable lashes. There was a hint of the Egyptian 
about her—in the curve of her little nose\her smooth dark 
hair, her small voluptuous mouth, her lithe gliding walk. 
Oh, but she was really beautiful! Her voice was beautiful 
and her hands were beautiful and her teeth. But, oh, it 
was her eyes that held you until you were supine as the 
doormat at her feet—more absolutely fidus ad mortem 
than the aroma of cabbage in the hallway of a boarding 
house. Alas, poor Dimi! Other girls there had been who 
charmed him, girls who interested him; even there had 
been girls who moved him. But never, never a girl who did 
to him what Mary Barrow did. Never! 


And the wonderful part was, she appeared to like him 
too. They just seemed somehow to belong. He did not 
feel that feverish need for establishing himself in her eyes. 
He did not bring forth his books of sketches. He did not 
recite any of his poems—not even the one in the American 
Lyric. It was just as if there were going to be a time for 
everything later. 

It was a heavenly week. Barry had refused to be dragged 
round to meet people. And after the first disappointment 
Van had admitted his wisdom. Dimi respected his grit, 
though wondering at his nerve. This casual wonder gave 
way gradually to a grudging admiration not unmixed with 
resentment. The way that guy got away with things! 

With an inborn horror of tragedy Dimi had resolutely 
kept his thoughts from the fast approaching. Wednesday 
that would take Mary back to the Middle West. In his 
heart he had a hunch that in some miraculous way she was 
to be kept from going. 

But on Monday night the barometer began to drop. 
There was talk of trains as though going were a definite 
thing. And Dimi, though putting off the inevitable face- 
to-face tussle with the calamity, could not entirely escape 
the shadow of the coming event. And, to make it worse, 
Buck Connor and Madge Skelley dropped in. And in five 
minutes Buck was absolutely ignoring Madge, whom he 
had been rushing for a month, and was falling with a 
terrible thud for Mary. And Dimi, being a gentleman, had 
to try to keep Madge from realizing that she was being 
thrown. And Mary, seeing him thus occupied, turned her 
wonderful eyes on Buck. And oh, my friends, the world’s 
worst nightmares do not always happen during slumber! 

But after they had gone and he had driven Mary back 
to New York the sun came out once more, though it was 
eleven minutes after midnight. 

“T hate to go, Dimi,’’ Mary was saying in answer to 
something he had said, ‘‘but really I have to.” 

“Gosh!” remarked Dimieloquently. And later: ‘Mary, 
don’t you think we ought to go out somewhere and leave 
Van and Barry alone on their last night?” 

Mary gave him an indescribable look. 

“T think you’re the most thoughtful and considerate 
man in the world!” 

All the next day he ‘could without effort recall the de- 
licious shock this sent through his entire mechanism. He 
did not draw a sane breath, thinking of Mary and of how he 
was to take her to Heathstone Inn that night. The at- 
mosphere in the office irked him so that he put on his hat 
and went for a walk in the park. 

“It’s too good to be true,” he kept saying to himself. 
“Something is bound to happen.” 

Usually if you say that over and over it has a tendency 
to divert Nemesis. But Dimi’s hard luck was charm proof, 
Van met him at the door. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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back the heavy door. ‘‘Hey you,” he growled 
to the man sitting upon the cot inside, 
“wake up! The district attorney wants to see yer.” 

A ray from the red sun setting over the wall of the 
Tombs fell through the bars of the window behind him on 
his freckled face, his round button of a nose, the long semi- 
circular upper lip that led the other keepers to call him 
Mutt, his incredible blazing bonfire of a head and made 
him squint his pale gray eyes. 

Number 19 lifted his head slowly from his hands and 
blinked. He was not prepossessing, but there was a good- 
natured air about him which appealed to Roony, who could 
tell at a glance that he drank. He was apparently a man 
well over fifty who had lived hard, for his face was full, his 
cheeks flabby, his eyes watery and bloodshot. But for all 
that he looked as if he had once been somebody. 

“All right,’’ he answered in a husky voice. ‘‘Which way 
to the torture chamber?” 

“Over the street,’’ replied Roony brusquely. 
move on!” 

“Do we go out?” asked the prisoner, putting on his 
jacket. 

“Sure! Acrost de way,’’ said the keeper, taking out his 
handcufis. 

Number 19 bent down and pulled something from under 
his cot. To Roony’s amazement it was an antiquated fur 
overcoat with heavy collar and cufis of moth-eaten otter. 
Simultaneously he produced a shabby felt hat. Arrayed, 
he looked like the leading man in a fly-by-night theatrical 
troupe. 

“Swell guy,” thought Roony as he snapped a nipper on 
the man’s left wrist for form’s sake and, holding the other 
in his own right, led him forth. Regulations required every 
ise to be shackled to a keeper, but nobody obeyed the 
rule, 

The swell guy followed Roony passively into the elevator 
and across the street to the Criminal Courts Building. 

“What might your name be?” inquired Roony politely, 
impressed by what he regarded as the aristocratic bearing 
of his prisoner. 

“Garrick Smythe.” The man smiled whimsically. 

“Huh! So you belong to de Smith family! What’s the 
charge?” 

“Forgery.” 

“Ye don’t say, now!”’ remarked Roony with increased 
respect. 
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There was something about the man that he rather 
liked—he couldn’t have told why. 
“Have a cigar?” The prisoner pulled a handful of 


Havanas from the breast pocket of his overcoat. ‘‘Take . 


all you want.” 

Roony took two. More might be regarded as graft. 
Then he smelled them with the air of a connoisseur. 

“TDat’s a real cigar,’”’ he admitted. The prisoner nodded. 

“What sort of a fellow is this man Randolph?” he 
asked. 

Roony’s jaw stiffened. 

““He’s de best district attorney New York ever had,” 
he replied with emphasis. “‘He ——” Then he hesitated. 

“Well? He—what?” urged his companion. 

“He ain’t no bloodhound,” concluded Roony, suddenly 
beginning to suspect this facile conversationalist. 

All these flimflammers were alike—always trying to pry 
information out of one. 

“That’s something at any rate,” agreed his charge easily. 
“You mean he’ll listen to reason?”’ 

Roony turned on him savagely: 

“T mean nuthin’ but dat he’s on de level, see? Dat’s 
enough, ain’t it? But he don’t fall for no bull, he don’t. 
He can pick a crook at four blocks. Better keep yer face 
covered.” 

Mr. Smythe chuckled. 

“Thanks,” he remarked. ‘‘Have another cigar.’ 

Roony ignored him. 

They climbed up the inside iron staircase to the process 
servers’ room, where Roony reported his prisoner and 
then conducted him along the corridor to the district at- 
torney’s private office. It was getting late and there was 
nobody outside except Fitzpatrick, the fat attendant on 
duty, who was expecting them. 

““Mr. Randolph’ll be ready for you in a couple of min- 
utes,’”’ he said, without getting up. ‘‘Take a seat.” 

There was a close dusty smell about the place and the 
shafts of yellow light slanting through the apertures of the 
wire gratings were full of myriads. of floating golden motes. 
The prisoner sat down and rested his chin in his hand and 
Roony, estimating the length of time he would probably be 
detained, took out one of the real cigars and lit it. On the 
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“All Right,’’ He Answered in a Husky Voice. 


you any time! Anybody would, bless ye! These here can 
wait!” 

He waddled over to the door and pushed it open. 

“Miss Eustis to see you, sor,’”’ he announced confidently, 
thrusting in his head. ‘‘Go along in, miss.” 

Roony smiled happily to himself through the smoke of 
his cigar. That was-a great girl of the district attorney’s, 
a fit mate for so brilliant and sterling a leader of men. Had 
shé not been beautiful and good, worthy of his boss’ love 
in every respect, he would have been jealous of her. As it 
was he was only glad. He wondered now what they were 
doing in there. Would Mr. Randolph be after kissing her 
the way.he, Roony, kissed Mary Taintor? He guessed 
there wouldn’t be so much difference. And so he began 
thinking-of Mary and his smile became more pronounced. 

During the last years Roony’s character had undergone 
a marked change. In the old days, having nothing to look 
forward to but a furtive existence in which every man and 
woman was at worst his enemy or at best his victim, he had 
been sullen and misanthropic, the shadow of a prison door 
ever across his path. But now that he was free from 
that ever-haunting fear of pursuit he viewed his fellow 
human beings benignly, feeling himself to be one of them, 
and so living—as he often told himself in the vulgar 
phrase—that he could look every damn’ man in the face 
and tell him to go to hell. But beyond all this sense of 
escape from a tainted and danger-filled past was a serene 
confidence in future happiness and a jolly little home of his 
own with the black-eyed Mary. The surly, stealthy ex- 
pression upon his ugly freckled face had given place to one 
of complacent good nature. 

“Nice girl,’’ said the man beside him. 

» “Nice girl? You. betcher life!” he responded with 
emphasis. 


“‘Which Way to the Torture Chamber?”’ 
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Richard Randolph, district attorney of New York County, 
the man whom Roony held in such passionate regard, was 
one of those children of fortune who can wear their integ- 
rity without priggishness. He was the kind of man who is 
apparently cast by Nature for a leading part in life’s 
drama and to whom all things come without effort. Big, 
forceful, straight-eyed, but warm-hearted and demonstra- 
tive, he was a finished specimen of the distinguished race 
from which he had been bred—a man to be reckoned with 
and for whom the future was big with fate. If he won out 
in the coming election he would be his party’s strongest 
candidate for governor next year, and as governor of the 
Empire State he would be a noteworthy candidate in the na- 
tional convention. Yet nobody better than Randolph knew 
how quickly popularity fades and how slight a shadow may 
blast a political career. Nobody, either, better than he re- 
alized the ease with which sophistry can defend the means 
by which a desired end may be achieved. But so far he had 
never once been other than true to himself and his ideals. 

He had been bending behind a pile of books writing, but 
he sprang to his feet the instant the door had closed and 
drew Miss Eustis to him. 

“What luck!” he exclaimed. 
crook and I get you!” 

He held her away from him, looked at her, laughed and 
then folded her in his arms again. 

“‘Oh!”’ she protested. ‘‘Really—this is assault and 
battery!” 

“What are you doing down here?” he inquired, re- 
leasing her. 

“‘T just. dropped in to see father and I thought maybe 
you’d like me to walk uptown with you.” 

“Nothing better! We'll start right along—one second! 
There’s a prisoner waiting to see me. He wrote a letter and 
asked permission to have 
a few words with me. I'll 
only be a minute. Just step 
in the back room and I'll 
be with you in no time.” 

Randolph opened the 
door leading into his inner 


“‘T’d been expecting a 


office. 
“First give me another 
kiss,” he urged. ‘‘I believe 


I’m the luckiest devil in the 
whole world. Anyhow I’m 
the happiest.” 

He went back to his desk 
and pressed the bell for 
Fitzpatrick. 

‘Send in the prisoner,” 
he directed, reaching for 
his pen to sign the letter 
he had been writing. ‘You 
needn’t wait, Fitz.” 

The door opened and 
Roony entered, leading his 
charge. 

“T’ll be free in a mo- 
ment,’’ he said without 
looking up. “‘ Now,” he re- 
marked pleasantly as he 
leaned back, having blotted 
the letter, ‘what can I do 
for you?” 

Then Roony saw the dis- 
trict attorney’s face sud- 
denly go white and his 
bloodless hands’ grip the 
sides of his swivel chair. 

“Good Lord!’ he gasped. 
““You—you—may go, 
Roony. Wait outside, 

‘please,’’ he added in a 
pinched voice. 

“Well, Dick?” remarked 
the newcomer. 

“Frank! It’s not possi- 
ble!” 

Randolph put his hands 
to his eyes as if to shut out 
the other’s features. 

“That’s who it is,” re- 
plied the other amiably. “‘I 
didn’t just know whether 
you’d recognize me, 
though. I’ve put on some 
weight. I must say, you’re 
lookin’ fine, old man.’’ 

Randolph made a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“What”—he groaned— 
‘‘what are you doing here? 
What are you charged 
with?” 

“‘Well,’”’ returned his 
visitor with a trifle of 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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of a presidential aspiration, but in Cleve- By 
land’s case the task is easy. In 1881, 
when municipal government of the city of 
Buffalo had reached a pretty bad pass, its 
citizens looked for somebody upon whom they could fairly 
depend to correct the worst evils. They were party and 
boss ridden, one organization being about as deep in the 
mud as the other was in the mire, until the conclusion was 
forced that the only way out was to find a Democrat of 
independent type, a trustworthy man, who could be 
elected. The situation was canvassed with care, and 
Mr. Cleveland was asked to become the candidate of his 
party with the assurance of outside support. He declined, 
but finally, when pressed, consented if the convention 
would first choose the minor candidates and submit the 
result to him. He had no desire to dictate, but if he was to 
run he wanted to know that everyone would be really 
helpful in both the canvass and the resulting work. His 
purpose was to defeat the nomination of a prominent local 
figure for an important place.’ The convention took him at 
his word, reported its action, and. upon assurance of his 
satisfaction put him at the head of the ticket. 


L: IS generally difficult to trace the genesis 


Mr. Cleveland as Mayor of Buffalo 


es unusual beginning drew attention to the man. It 
was soon learned that though he was a Democrat, for 
many years a worker at the polls, he had never been a 
candidate for any office other than the business one of 
sheriff. He had taken no part in the larger politics, had 
never made speeches in local or other campaigns, had not 
been a delegate to conventions higher than those of the 
city or county; and yet he was one of four or five of the 
leading lawyers of Buffalo, stood well with men in all lines 
of activity, but gave no sign of an ambition for office. He 
was merely a typical private citizen, successful in his pro- 
fession, without social desires or aspirations, but popular 
with the mixed population, including many of foreign 
birth and training. He entered the campaign with a brief 
speech of accept- 
ance, telling what 
he wanted to do, 
and was elected by 
a good majority. 
Thus this man, 
who under ordi- 
nary circum- 
stances would be 
called obscure be- 
cause he had never 
taken an active or 
managing part, 
found himself 
mayor of Buffalo 
a few weeks before 
he had completed 
his forty-fifth year. 

It was a late be- 
ginning in politics. 
When he took up 
the office he made 
a short inaugural 
address, in which 5 
he announced the 
principles and pol- 
icies which he i 
hoped to follow, - 
and began his 
work. He had 
been in office only 
four months when 
he vetoed an ap- 
propriation of $500 
for celebrating 
Decoration Day, 
and soon after ve- 
toed a street- 
cleaning contract 
in a positive way 
that brought him 
to the attention of 
his neighbors and 
to the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Cleveland 
always spoke with 
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Auditor, National Democratic Committee, 1892 


great frankness about his Buffalo life, but it was mainly 
about his profession, his methods of work and the people 
whom he knew—especially the farming element of his 
county, with which he had been drawn into very close 
relations. Of his political activities he once said to me: 

“‘T never had the remotest idea of participation in poli- 
tics as an officeholder. I had no tendency or likings that 
way, though I did try to keep in close contact with the 
conditions round me. I saw the bad things and the possi- 
bility of improvement, but without any idea of taking an 
active part. When it was suggested that I accept the 
nomination for mayor I pooh-poohed the idea. I was doing 
well in my profession, was satisfied with my business and 
personal surroundings, and saw no reason why in middle 
life I should then tear up all the roots by taking up political 
ambitions that had always seemed to me disappointing. 

“The urgency of the situation increased as conditions 
seemed to become worse and, being pressed, I finally con- 
sented to run, with the result that you know. When I was 
elected I had no idea of becoming more than mayor of 
Buffalo for a brief fixed time. In fact then, as since, I have 
made it a rule never to think of any higher office while there 
were duties to be done in the one below. Whatever else I 
have done or thought of, this has been to me a saving 
grace. Feeling these limitations I had no political plans 
even of the modest order, to say nothing of that extraor- 
dinary ambition which has seemed to inspire so many men 
with the notion that they were born to be a governor or 
President of the United States. Each job for itself has 
always been my motto, and its application has saved me 
from much worry and disappointment.” 

In 1882 the political conditions in New York were cha- 
otic. The National Administration was at war within itself 
and with the Republican machine in the state. As the 
time approached for naming state candidates the National 
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At the Syracuse Conventi| 


LL these gave him a fairly deciding 

did not know where to find a candida) 
Among his lieutenants was Edgar K. Apg} 
one of the departments at Albany, who wail 
lookout for new men. Cleveland’s record ]il 
attention and about the middle of August) 
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Syracuse, where the convention was to I} 
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0 the first ballot he had a fair vote, which was 
o the second, and grew into a majority on the 


wed one of the most remarkable campaigns 
rsven in the varied history of New York. As 
1» the Republican candidate increased, the 
r(Mr. Cleveland was so strong that it could not 
d.One leading Republican after another bolted 
ay came to the support of the Democratic can- 
hi party newspapers everywhere pursued the 
»y His own part in the canvass was extremely 
> (1 no managing, made no speeches other than 
)l;:o a neighborly serenade and wrote a letter of 
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\digher one. The policy of the campaign was 
he carried out during all his career. Work 
our days, an unresting determination to 
ng about the duties that lay round him, 
hi predecessors, care for precedent, and yet an 
2pendence of act. 
vend transferred himself from the mayor’s 
at{f governor with as little show as that which 
d}m away from his law office. He went to 
Phe of which he knew nothing on the official 
nted upon his bachelor residence in the great 
or/mansion feeling very much out of place. He 
* Haself a bed nearly as wide as it was long—a 
ure that would have become the king of 
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Brobdingnag—and soon adjusted himself 
to his strange surroundings and to the 
duties of his office. 

He began to learn everything he could 
about the governorship, both in its his- 
tory and its needs. He put in the same 
long days, paid as little attention as pos- 
sible to the social side, and familiarized 
himself with men, party and state condi- 
tions. He soon knew everything about 
the Tilden and ariti-Tilden tendencies, 
the contending organizations of Tam- 
many and County Democracy, saw clearly 
how the great overgrown city was in 
antagonism to upstate, and yet somehow 
kept the latter uppermost in his mind. 
He soon became a veto governor as he 
had been a veto mayor, disapproving 
bills that were popular and approving 
some that were unpopular, and, as came 
natural with him, showed himself inde- 
pendent of party or faction. Almost 
instinctively he arrayed himself against 
Tammany, and that without making open 
fight. If a man in that organization was 
offensive to him he said so, and published 
the letter giving his reasons therefor. 

The one thing he thought of was being 
governor of New York. The Presidency 
did not enter into account as the direct 
cause or occasion for anything, but he 
soon found it was impossible to put it 
entirely out of thought. Other people 
saw to that, so there was no room for 
manipulation, to which he would not 
have resorted in any event. He had no 
knack of using local or state patronage, 
the existence of which he hardly realized 
so far as it concerned himself. He knew 
very few people in the country at large, 
so that he could not promise cabinet or 
other places. He did not visit Mr. Tilden 
or confer very much with the dominating forces in his 
party. Even with his attachment to the upstate Demo- 
crats he never created a personal machine, but soon came 
to know the leading men everywhere. He had a good knack 
for this, and that, too, in an impassive sort of way that did 
not commit him to one or another. 

Still, it was impossible to keep down the demand in the 
country at large for his nomination. As was to be the case 
throughout his career this was stronger there than 1n his 
own state, and its strength came in both without that per- 
sonal management and manipulation which later became 
so common. In the end, andsomehow or other, the nomina- 
tion came almost as easily as that for mayor or governor. 
The merciless opposition of the machine element in New 
York and other cities was echoed all over the country 
wherever there was an organization of the boss kind. It 
somehow seemed to be almost natural for such a machine 
to oppose Grover Cleveland, and every time this happened 
he was strengthened both in his state and elsewhere. 

In spite of his indifference a delegation instructed for 
him was sent to the Chicago convention of 1884. There 
were strong candidates before that body in Bayard, Thur- 
man, Hendricks and other men who had served the party 
long and faithfully. The friends of all pushed them with 
the utmost propriety, but it was impossible for Tammany, 
tied as its own representatives were, to play the game with 
anything like effectiveness or fairness. 

This opposition emerged in the convention, and finally 
evoked that marvelous boast from Gen. Edward S. Bragg, 
of Wisconsin, hitherto a practically unknown figure: ‘‘We 
love him for the enemies he has made.” If ever a man 
was nominated for an office by a phrase this was the 
particular case. Then came the campaign with all its ups 
and downs, with its personal abuse, with the play of fac- 
tions and final success. 

As showing how he felt about the presidency Mr. Cleve- 
land once said to me: 

“You know my time was thoroughly taken up with the 
governorship. It seemed to me that the job was not one I 
should undertake, and then neglect its duties; so I had 
little time and less inclination to think of the presidency. 
Still it was impossible for me not to know what was going 
on. I watched the ups and downs of Republican senti- 
ment. Blaine was the overmastering candidate, but there 
was a strong sentiment for the nomination of General 
Arthur to succeed himself. Without much knowledge of 
political machines or methods of conducting campaigns I 
made up my mind on one thing and one only: I would 
only accept the nomination in case Arthur was not the 
Republican candidate. I felt then, as I have always felt 
since, that it would have been absolutely impossible to 
oppose him successfully. Fortunately the Republican 
convention did not accept my fears and another nomina- 
tion was made. From that time forward I was willing, 
though never overanxious, to accept the nomination. As 
to the result, you know the rest.” 
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Grover Cleveland 


Mr. Cleveland kept at his work as governor until the end 
of his second year, when he resigned and turned the office 
over to the lieutenant governor, David B. Hill. Then he 
sat down for the purpose not only of making his cabinet 
but of familiarizing himself with national conditions. He 
sent for men whom he had thought of for his cabinet, and 
many others. Among the first was Thomas F. Bayard, 
who had been his principal opponent in the convention, to 
whom he tendered the office of Secretary of State. It was 
promptly declined, but the President-elect insisted so 
urgently that after three or four offers Mr. Bayard con- 
sented to retire from the Senate, accept this place and 
help in the making of the cabinet. This was exceedingly 
fortunate for the new President, because if there was ever 
a man who needed help on large lines it was he, and he 
applied for help in the right quarters. 


When Democrats Returned to Power 


HIS work completed, and the time arrived for the inau- 

guration, he wrote his address, committed it to memory, 
put it in his pocket and started for Washington. It was his 
first visit. He had had many important law cases and had 
won the largest civil judgment ever rendered in his judi- 
cial district; but he had had no occasion to present a case 
to the Supreme Court; not having had any business in 
Washington he had never gone there. He had been very 
little of a traveler. His professional activities and his 
devotion to his mother were absorbing, so that they were 
relieved only by occasional fishing or hunting excursions, 
these having marked the limit of his travels except an 
early trip to Bermuda. Probably no public man in our 
history ever knew so little about his country geographi- 
cally as did Grover Cleveland when, in the magnificent 
weather of March 4, 1885, he stood up before the wonder- 
ful audience that had gathered and without reference to 
manuscript or even glance at a note delivered his address 
without a tremor. The one regret he always expressed was 
that his mother had not been there to see him as he 
kissed the Bible given by her and to hear him accept in 
those solemn words of his the responsibility to which his 
countrymen had called him. 

As I am not presuming to rewrite history it is not neces- 
sary to enter into any great detail about his first Adminis- 
tration. After twenty-four years of exclusion from power 
his party had returned. After old things had been frayed 
out and new ones had been neglected or thrown aside he 
found himself with these great responsibilities confronting 
him. He had been elected to the presidency mainly by the 
vote of the states that had seceded, and he was thrown 
back largely upon men who had had no opportunity to ac- 
quire experience in administration. Thrust at once into 
a hard place and constituted as he was, he had to rely 
upon himself. As he had to take up and develop new 
things, advice was of little help, with the result that 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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S USUAL when I have had a good deal on 
A my mind, I woke up after being asleep for 
the first two hours in bed and lay thinking 
intensely. In a physically vigorous person this is apt to 
happen, I believe, as though the brain yielding to the 
fatigue of the body joins in its repose until refreshed, 

then rouses itself to better activity. 

A good many thoughts were asking to be put in shape 
and I now tried to take them up in the order of their impor- 
tance. First came Martha. Was she in love with 
Malluc or merely under the spell of his powerful 
personality? How had she first met him and 
where? Why had they exchanged that significant 
smile when looking at poor Johnny Jones as he 
sat forlornly on the sand. ‘Did she already know 
about Mallue’s resource for this facial trans- 
formation? Was lending aid to escaping 
fugitives from justice a regular unlawful if 
humane occupation of his? And if so how 
could a man of his apparent good principles 
bring himself to involve such a girl as Mar- 
tha in his illegal and dangerous practice? 
Was perhaps his house known in criminal 
circles as a sanctuary and if so did that ac- 
count for the presence of the arrogant de- 
tectives and the slinking figure caught sight 
of by Suzy and myself? 

But more perplexing than all these queries 
was that of what I ought to do about it. 
Did not my duty to my friend and host re- 
quire me to warn him? To do this would 
be risking the forfeit of Martha’s friendship 
by breaking my word when I had promised 
her to say nothing about the detectives, and 
also my pledge to Malluc to keep Jeannot’s 
rescue a secret. 

Besides I had got my information about 
the singular affairs which were going on 
beneath the surface of these well-ordered 
homes partly by accident and partly by what 
must appear unpleasantly like spying. There 
was my watching Martha and Mallucthrough 
my field glasses and my following the girl 
to discover the illicit operation to disguise 
the identity of Jeannot. 

It now seemed impossible for me to make these 
shameful admissions of espionage, even though 
unintentional. It was equally difficult for me to 
come to any conclusion about Malluc. He might 
be merely a crank on ill-advised Samaritanism, or 
he might be a dangerous enemy to the law. 

Turning these things carefully in my mind, I 
decided that the best course would be to have it 
out with Martha; to tell her what I knew and 
insist upon an explanation. I decided to do this 
the very next morning when we came from our 
swim. This would be for her a moment of relax- 
ation after the vigorous exercise, and we seemed 
always to be most intimate just then while rather 
close to Nature and elemental forces. 

Having come to this decision, I was about to 
compose myself for sleep again when I discovered 
that Martha was awake also. Her room was di- 
rectly under mine, and a little after the big clock in the 
lower hall had chimed and struck one I heard her mov- 
ing about. Anda moment later I heard another and more 
sinister sound. 

This was one of those noises which ordinarily one 
would not notice but which in the depths of the silent 
night assumes to the wakeful mind an immediate and sus- 
picious significance. 

It was a sort of metallic squeak ‘such as might come 
from the hinge of a door ajar and moved by a draught 
or a shutter rubbing its fastening or anything of that 
sort—scarcely enough to warrant getting up to investi- 
gate. But I thought of the skulker in the underbrush 
and decided to have a look round below. As Suzy had 
said, the papers were full of housebreakings, many of them 
in search of spirits, and there was no question of my duty 
at the slightest hint of a marauder. 

I had not brought any weapon on coming to peaceful 
America, so I took the fire poker, which was of brass with 
a sort of tomahawk at its end. Stealing quietly down the 
hall, I stood for a moment at the top of the stairs, listen- 
ing, then went softly down, keeping close to the wall. 
As I reached the ground floor I stopped again to listen and 
at that moment there came the faintest little click on the 
hardwood floor of the dining room, or at least it sounded 
like that. 

“A burglar,”’ I said to myself. ‘‘This is what comes of 
being sentimental and not hunting out that scoundrel 
prowling round the premises.” 


**"You are a Light Sleeper, Dick,’’ Said She Caimly. 
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Though. Somebody Has Been at the Safe’’ 


There was no longer any doubt in my mind but there 
was a thief in the house, and though good sense would not 
have recommended the attempt to capture a burglar with 
an ornamental fire hook, yet recent experiences of being 
peppered at by archies and machine guns and rifles and 
things had robbed a mere pistol of its dread. With a 
little careful stalking. the poker might be made efficient 
enough, so I glided across the hall to the cover of the 
dining-room-door portiéres. I had almost reached this 
ambush when there came a blaze of light and I found 
myself facing Martha, who was standing on the thresh- 
old in her kimono and a pair of bedroom mules, her hair 
falling over either shoulder in two heavy braids and an 
automatic pistol pointing in my direction. ; 

“You are a light sleeper, Dick,” said she calmly. 
“We are both a bit late though. Somebody has been at 
the safe. He must have heard me get up and slipped out 
of the window.” She turned and nodded toward one of 
the long French terrace windows, which was ajar. I looked 
from this to an open panel in the wall and the door of a 
small safe, this not quite closed. 

‘He can’t be far,’’ I said. “I heard the hinge squeak 
when he opened the window not three minutes ago.” 

‘So did I,’”’ said Martha. ‘‘My room is right overhead. 
He may have heard the springs of my bed and thought it 
better to wait outside to see if anybody was coming down.” 

“T’ll call Len and we'll take the dogs and trail him,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“T’d rather not,” she murmured without meeting my eye. 
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‘“‘We are Both a Bit Late 


“But good Lord, Martha,” I prot. 
can’t let the house be burgled and ¢ 
about it! What’s your objection?” — 

“Please don’t ask me, Dick.” : 

‘‘There’s no need,” I said. ‘‘ You are afraid 
have been one of Malluc’s household,” ‘ 


‘‘Why do you say that?” = 

‘‘Never mind just now. I don’t think it w 
Suzy and I saw a man sneaking off through the 
afternoon. She objected to my trailing hir 
it’s any of Malluc’s crowd he should certain] 
know about it. If you had rather not let Le 
business I can get the dogs and follow the sce 
out if this crook has or has not made for Mal) 
If he has, then you can decide what to do about 

‘Well, perhaps you're right. But we don’t: 

“He’s bound to know that the safe’s been burg) 

She did not answer, but went to the saf 
a brief examination. I looked over he 
The silver did not appear to have bee 
but the lock of a small drawer had h 
and this, half open, was empty. The ot 
did not seem to have been touched, 

“There was only my pear! collar in th 
said Martha. “The burglar must hay} 
and been frightened off before 1} 
to open the others.” a 

“Well, you don’t want to | 
collar,’’ I said. i 

“Tf what you suspect is true, | 
get it back,” she said, “‘or if I 
that I lost it.’ ‘ 

‘So Mallue does harbor crim 

“T_I’m afraid so.” . | 

“Do you think he’s one hims'| 

She straightened up and whé 
as if I had offered her some inst 

“Of course not! But he is o; 
with them. He once had a ter) 
ence and it left him with a hi 
ting people in prison. He thi} 
than capital punishment. He sf 
ter to kill a person than to des) 
by inches.” a 

“Tt didn’t destroy his own so’ 

“What do you mean? How! 
know? Anyhow, he’s not an orii 

“That may be,” I answere) 
got no right to establish a foc 
for a community. This thug! 
killed you. But as I say, thes 
of his being a rank outsider. n 
get the dogs and see which wa'l 

“Very well,’”’ she answered, I 
you.” a 

She went into the coat ¢loy 
out a moment later in a dark} 
a pair of tennis shoes from thc 
I did the same, then snappedi 
and we slipped quietly throu) 
window and crossed the lawn t; 
Martha went inside and toolli 
from a hook. : | 

“You take Clairon and I’ll take Tambo) 

The other dogs were raising a good deal 
this was not unusual as the kennels were nc 
highway and boys passing sometimes tau? 
boys have a habit of doing. The intelligent® 
had first been trained for police duty, seem(| 
was expected of them and tugged ahead ira 
We came to the dining room and opposite e 
windows they instantly pieked up the se! 
snuffies. Tambour, keener of nose than Cli9 
lead and kept it, following the fresh trail # 
sward and dragging Martha after him so 4 
nothing for Clairon and me to do but follo) 

These French police dogs are trained nc? 
silence but inherit the instinct of stealth E 
strains, and being of a naturally high ordeil! 
seemed to realize the necessity of this. It# 
see how even under the excitement of tre! 
scent and hour must have told them wi! 
marauder they restrained the impulse /# 
noisily, picking up their feet in the dainty! 
or fox stealing through the covert and and 
with obstacles that might have made a sti 

The night was warm and heavy, wil' 
murk that hid the stars but through whe 
pervasive glow of an old moon so that of! 
ble but vague and uniform and of a to 
enabled one to distinguish their characte 
mate or not, only if in motion. A figur! 
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iately detected though if stationary 
,0t identify it from a stump or stone or bush. 
) see Martha and her tawny dog, while my 
ne brown in the gloom. 

had feared, the trail made a wide circle 
ise, then passed through a grove of small 
3and came out upon 

ing the direction of 
yuse, the grounds of 
slosed on three sides 
‘te uncommonly high 
) had got 
/itewhen 
| c’svoice 


} 
1th” 
‘nallenge 
tus. He 
} seen us 
\ge, and 
thee us 
ze called 
ht have 
|, passing 
| There 
yn some 
i dible to 
lc said 
1\?”” and 
eps on 
ing in 
. Martha 
ibour’s 
and. 

izs back 
and tie 
»} come 
y/spered. 
te first 
yer, but 
i, for as : 
« intelli- gn 
valluc’s ee oo; 
il very Bowe ei 
o er side ( Reape, 
, hich I 
pehind—that on the side of the house. He 
1, moved away from the building to talk 
1,hom we had been trailing. I crept close 
n does not scruple at eavesdropping on a 
1G had just settled myself when there came 
end Martha sank down beside me. She 
2 | see the two figures moving in that direc- 
sliped round to join me. 
3 (king in a low tone, but his voice was of a 
distinctly audible, while that of the other 
0, ears in a fragmentary growl. 
i falluc, “I happen to know all about you 
‘\re in this locality. I have reason to be- 
e,olice have drawn a cordon round you. 
vnt of me, Bolton?” 
', nough gruff and harsh, was too husky for 
‘ Mallue’s answer made this unnecessary. 
ic take you across the bay?” he demanded. 
t nly a burglar and footpad but you are 
1e urder of an honest yard foreman whom 
biind and sandbagged because you knew 
enw a thousand-dollar Liberty Bond.” 

she man, with the result that he raised 

:idible pitch. 
it! that to you?” he demanded. “‘Ain’t it 
thelp us birds make our get-away?” 


4 answered sternly, ‘‘it’s not. Where did 
t ? ” 


Se use 0’ stallin’?’”’ the man answered im- 
: 
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’ the other day you run a yegg across in 
[ll tell you something else. I know you 
3. I was sleepin’ out here in the woods 
und him pass. He’d just swum in. You 
“4 use now.” 

k so, do you?” said Malluc. ‘Well, 
a1 know all about it I’ll tell you that I have 
'P( persons whom I felt to be the victims of 
ner those who were the law’s culprits. A 
S| be inflexible, more’s the pity. But I’d 
4 §vage selfish beast like you to escape than 
s0/us snake. You are a cold-blooded mur- 
oF forfeit and I hope you pay the penalty. 

any mistake about me, my man! I’d 
- Setch hemp!” 
\t rough me as I listened to this, not only 
_ 1 his clean-cut sense of justice but his 
| stating it in that lonely spot to a thug of 
i. "he man was a squat powerful brute of 
sy type, desperate and surrounded, and he 
¢nily a dangerous blackmail on Malluc— 
might easily send him to jail. Yet quite 
| utterly contemptuous of any physical 
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danger, there 
stood Malluc 
within striking 
distance, his 
hands resting 
lightly on his 
hips, shoulders 
thrust forward, 
cool, fearless, 
and as I could 
not help but feel 
from his poise 
and the way his 
weight was but- 
tressed on the 
ball of one foot 
slightly behind, 
alert and thor- 
oughly prepared. 

“‘Say, listen here, 
you!”’ said Bolton. 
“T guess you don’t 
quite get me. You 
may have the goods 
on me, but I got’em 
on you too. You 
ferry me across the 
bay or I’ll put the 
bulls wise to what’s 
goin’ on here. See? 
It ain’t only this 
here movie actor. Now I guess we’d better go. I 
don’t wanta get rough if I can help it.” 

His hands slipped into the side pockets of his coat 
and as they did so Mallue sprang. The action was 
so quick that I could not follow it. 

If you have ever seen a fighting bull terrier knock 
off his feet and stand over some big clumsy snarling 
cur you can imagine a little of what it was like. 
Mallue did not strike the man, at least not with 
his fist. His elbow seemed to drive into the lower part of 
Bolton’s chest, or at least it looked so to me, and there 
was a sort of slapping thud as the squat body swung about. 
I think Mallue must have used the jujutsu kidney blow 
with the edge of the hand. However that may be, it 
was crippling, for the fellow lay sprawled out as limp as 
though sandbagged. 

Martha and I did not budge, made no sound at 
all, she from shock perhaps and I through breathless in- 
terest to see what might happen next. Malluc stooped 
over the man and went quickly through his pockets, 
taking out first a short-barreled automatic, then Martha’s 
collar of pearls, which he laid in his palm and bent over 
to examine by the faint glimmer of light filtering through 
the murk. 

“So you’ve been doing another little job to-night,’ 
said he. ‘I think I’ve seen these before.” 

Bolton raised himself upon his elbow. 


Nothing in Martha's 
Friendly Unruffled 
Greeting Seemed to 
Indicate That Any= 
thing Unusual Had 
Ever Happened Us 


“How Very Extraordinary !*’ She Murmured. 
“‘What Have You Done With the Thief?” 
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“You said it!” he growled. ‘They belong to that girl 
that comes pussyfootin’ in here late at night. You done 
a little job for a friend of hers too, so you’re entitled to 
your pay.” 

There was a sudden gasp beside me. I seized Martha’s 
arm and gave it a squeeze. For a moment I think Bol- 
ton’s life hung in the balance. There was a deadly swing 
to Malluc’s body as he leaned over him, arms half bent at 
the elbow, both hands extended. Then he straightened 
up again. 

“Get up!”’ he said curtly. “We'll go!” 

Bolton lurched to his feet apparently unhurt. 

“T thought you’d see reason,” he growled. 

“T do!” Malluc answered, “this way!” 

He started toward the rear of the premises, which led 
down to the boathouse, keeping close to the hedge. Bol- 
ton followed at his heels. When they had gone about 
fifty yards I got up and helped Martha to her feet. She 
swayed a little and I steadied her by the elbow. 

“Let’s see this thing through,” I muttered, and we made 
our way after them on our side of the hedge, which pre- 
sently was replaced by a wire fence. 

We saw the two dark figures go out onto the landing 
and get into a long speed launch moored between a buoy 
and the float. Malluc cast off and started the motor, a 
silent one, and we saw them rush swiftly out into the 
gloom. Martha sank down at the foot of a tree and 
covered her face with her hands. She sat this way for a 
long time, it seemed to me, not weeping but breathing in 
long shuddering gasps. Finally, unable to stand it any 
longer I tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Martha,” I said. “I know that 
you would never do anything dishonorable.” 

“Do you believe what he accused Malluc of?” 

“T’ve got to believe what he said about Malluc helping 
criminals to escape,”’ I answered, “because Malluc himself 
admitted it.” 

“But about me?” 

“T do not deny that either, but I know that whatever 
your errand may have been it was honorable. You are 
both too fine for anything else.” 

“Do you think that this man will inform on Malluc?” 

“Not unless he’s caught. But Malluc is playing a very 
dangerous game. If you have any influence at all with 
him try to persuade him to chuck it. His ethics may be 
all right, but his method is all wrong. Nobody, however 
clever, can make a practice of that sort of thing without 
getting caught sooner or later. The law is the law, and 
cruel or unjust as it may sometimes appear it has got to be 
enforced, otherwise everything would be in the most fright- 
ful mess. See now what interfering with it has led to. 
Compulsory assistance to the escape of a ruthless thief and 
assassin, 4 dangerous enemy to soci- 
ety, who ought by all rights to be 
promptly tried and executed. And 
think how Malluc must feel at being 
forced to do this!” 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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that first Sunday of their engagement feeling that 

they were going to take a creative part in the great 
adventure called life. Peter’s plans for developing Cyrilla’s 
lot with its unfinished buildings had given them a sense 
of horizons, a feeling that they could choose their future. 
Choice in this world is always the same thing as freedom. 
It marks the climax of self-respect. 

- After dinner it became apparent that Julia Starrett had 
used the telephone to some effect in announcing their en- 
gagement, for all that afternoon a stream of callers kept 
arriving. Cyrilla said afterward that a few of them came 
to scoff politely and by no means remained to pray; but 
the most of them came from motives of friendliness, 
mingled no doubt with natural human curiosity. Nearly 
all the callers elected to take the adventure of Peter and 
Cyrilla as a great lark. They demanded of Peter why he 
wasn’t wearing his overalls and pleaded with him to say 
“Yes, ma’am” and “No, sir’; and they asked Cyrilla if 
she meant to have her dinner parties in the kitchen. They 
said that people like themselves were the new-poor, while 
Peter and his brother workmen were the real plutocrats 
who would soon be owning all the banks and calling in 
their loans. 

Here and there a deeper note was struck. Cyrilla heard 
one of the older men saying to her father: ‘‘ Peter Barnes 
has done a sensible thing. He’ll be more comfortable as a 
workman on sixteen hundred than as an instructor 
on ten hundred, and he won’t have to spend so much 
on laundry. White shirts won’t be expected of him. 
My boy started in at the First National Bank, and 
I swear to you, Sheldon, I have to give him his board 
and clothes. His salary pays for his cigars, 
laundry, street-car fare and movies. All he 
gets out of it is social standing, and that 
never brought bread and butter yet to any- 
one except polite gamblers.” 

The Sheldon family played up beautifully 
all the afternoon and evening, Mrs. Sheldon 
showing nothing more suspicious than a 
tender plaintiveness. Altogether Cyrilla 
and Peter thought that their launching had 
gone off very well. 

The next day, however, proved to be a 
trial to Peter. It began in the morning as 
he was setting out to work with Mike Ker- 
rigan. Mike rather looked the part of the i 
great unwashed. His overalls were black 
and greasy and there was a smear of black across 
his cheek, caused by his mistaking a grease rag for 
his handkerchief. A small blackish pipe added at- 
mosphere. Just as Peter and Mike reached the 
corner where they were to part company a street 
car stopped and several people dismounted, their 
hand bags showing that they had just come from 
the station. Peter saw a man he knew, one Brewer, 
a graduate student in the department of architecture, who 
was now doing some of the very teaching that had once 
been Peter’s work. 

‘Hail, old man!” he called. ‘‘ How’s every little thing?”’ 

Brewer did not seem to see the outstretched hand. He 
lifted his hat stiffly. 

‘“How d’ye do?”’ he said and turned to lead to the side- 
walk a fashionably dressed young woman whose train he 
had evidently been meeting. As they walked on, over their 
shoulders floated detached remarks: 

Ne man I used to know. Soldier just back from 
the front.” 

“‘T suppose we'll have to let the soldiers take liberties 
until they get over being heroes.” 

Peter’s face was crimson, and he was angry that it was 
crimson. In his secret heart he had always felt superior 
to Brewer, who could never be anything more than a fairly 
good draftsman and an indifferent teacher. Now Brewer 
had just proved himself a first-class snob. Peter knew that 
he should have felt amused at Brewer’s sense of superiority, 
that he should not have felt the cut; and yet he did feel it. 

“Who was your lordly friend?” Kerrigan asked. ‘“‘He 
acted as if he thought we ought to pull our forelocks.”’ 

‘Oh, just one of the birds we’ve been over there dying 
for,’’ Peter said, a touch of bitterness in his tone. 

“But over here we aren’t good enough to meet his lady 
friends?”’ grinned Mike. 

““Who cares?” laughed Peter. G’by, Mike.” 

But Peter did care. He told himself irritably that he 
was a fool; that if he were older, mellower, he would have 
sense enough not to mind the disesteem with which Brewer 
and his sort would not cease to show him that he had fallen. 

What he said half aloud was: ‘‘What do I care, so long 
as I have Cyrilla?”’ 

But what his nerves said was: ‘‘If aman can make me 
feel this what will not a woman make Cyrilla feel?” 


Press and Cyrilla returned to the Sheldon house on 
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His work at the bank was to calcimine and paint an 
office adjoining the large room in which Will Brownell had 
his desk. A window gave from this room into the lobby 
where the clients of the bank stood to transact their busi- 
ness. No one was present to receive Peter but the janitor, 
and after a few minutes he was able to work off the keenest 
edge of his disgruntlement. 

Presently the employees of the bank appeared. Brow- 
nell came and spoke a word to him, naturally enough. Then 
Peter was aware of a suppressed giggling. He glanced up 
to see the two girl employees looking in upon him with un- 
shadowed enjoyment. Again Peter’s face grew hot, and 
the scaffold under his feet quivered. His attempt to appear 
unaware of his spectators did not in the least deceive them. 

Those two girls made a Roman holiday of Peter. To 
every client who entered the bank that day with whom 
they had the slightest acquaintance they told the jocular 
and romantic story of Peter and Cyrilla and offered a view 
of Peter. Time after time through the lobby window, which 
seemed to him now as big as a barn door, Peter could see 
or feel curious eyes boring in on him, faces amused or 
sympathetic or merely empty. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Peter to himself, trying 
vainly to be amused, ‘“‘the film now registers a man of 
quality endeavoring to do his part.” 

Peter was angry; the way he used his brushes showed 
that; his unspoken language would have fired a pile of 
cordwood. The 
thought of Cyrilla 
brought him no 
comfort, His situa- 
tion was not helped 
by a conversation 
he overheard, and 


which he suspected 
he was intended to 
overhear. He had 
knocked off work for 
lunch and was sitting 
beside his scaffolding 
in the corner where he 
was least exposed to 
observation. This 
brought him near the 
eashier’s wicket. As 
he was moodily pour-: 
ing from a bot- 
tle the coffee 
he had that 
morning so 
cheerfully 
brewed he 
heard the 
voices of 
Brewer and 
Brownell. He 
paid no atten- 
tion to their 
talk till he 
caught hisown 


name, Say Private?"’ 


By Maude 
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‘And Do You Wish Lenine 
and Trotzky to Hear You 
or is What You Have to 
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-adford We 
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“The 
wants the limelight. He ought to be asham 
It is disloyal to the university to behave this 

“Well, I don’t see how the university 
because Barnes turns from architecture ¢ 


“Barnes is posing,’’ Brewer said. 


Brownell said. 
know.” 
“That was during the war, as an emerge 
Barnes has no right to do anything that can 
dignity of the university; and stepping down 
Besides, he might just as well announce that t 
pays starvation wages to the younger instruc 
“Oh, I guess the university can wiggle alor 
replied. : 
‘‘Besides,”’ continued Brewer, ‘“‘he hasn’t 
add one more to the list of incompetent y 
infest the town.” } 
“‘T guess he’s competent enough,” Browne 
I have no quarrel with him for changing jobsi 
But I don’t think he has the right to drag a gi 
level. He may think it’s a joke to belong to tl 
If he were single he might put it across—I 
keep his job and belong socially to us. Buty 
can’t doit; the other women won’t allow it. 
selfish things are done in the name of love, | 
any of this money in silver, Brewer?” a 
The words bit into Peter’s brain: “Drag: 
his level.’’ ‘“A good many selfish th’ 
in the name of love.” 
He had said that to Cyrilla, and she had o 
Deep in his heart he knew that Cyrilla was1 
Brownell was wrong. It was Brownell who 
selfishly in the name of love, rather than Pet 
“‘T know we’re right,’”’ Peter said to hims 
these pin pricks hurt. It’s a weakness, an 
myself for having it, but there it is. It’s pa 
we'll have to pay, I suppose. I needn’t tell} 
I begin to wonder if she’s been concealit| 
from me.” 
That night he failed to appear early at the 
steps. He went instead to the meeting of th 
painters and paper hangers. It washl 
dingy room over a shop. The glarir 
- walls were but poor symbols of the sl 
and paper hangers, and whoever serub| 
and dusted evidently did not care fo 
were some eighty men present, a nul 
prised Peter, considering the size of ' 
then, he reflected, if they all lived y 
ideals of labor a place of twenty th 
itants could easily support them. 
Under the hard and searching elect’) 
gazed curiously at his new associates. | 
before been in an assemblage of wo! 
was used to carefully dressed college? 
late as to collars and nails and teet| 
leaning forward in their chairs or tip} 
overcoats carelessly slung behind t! 
effect of rough dressing. Even whe 
were of good material they did not: 
or to belong. Peter felt that the m 
looked better in overalls, and ther 
that as a snobbish thought. Here and the 
forward to light his pipe, and the quick fla 
irregular profile, an unshaven cheek, an 
Many of the faces, Peter decided, as | 
ripple over the room, were fine, honest, ¢ 
must be men in that assemblage who would! 
to shoulder with him and Mike Kerrigan | 
Other men there, it was plain to see, were 
slackers, interested simply in getting as 
could for as little effort as possible. ; 
Schmidt, Peter saw, was one of t 
of the union. Before the proceedin| 
noticed him in close conference witl 
sians with whom Peter himself had bé 
days before on the Central Hotel jo! 
Bolsheviks, both. Peter meant to! 
ance as promptly as possible with tl 
men of the union. | 
The president, a small, intellige! 
whom Peter had never seen before, ' 
ing to order and proceeded with thet! 
Peter noticed that most of the m 
through the reading of the minutes” 
reports. Mike Kerrigan had told 
wouldn’t find the union meetings li 
“Most of the fellows,’’ Mike ha’ 
because they don’t want to be 
away. The times they come out 1p 
up is when the contracts are expirll 
chance to raise wages.” 


**Several millionaires were do 
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egular business was over Schmidt rose and 
ied by the chairman. 
move,” he said, “‘that Larry Wilkins be 

4, the union. He’s a scab; the committee 

iim, and we have the goods on him.” 
iencies of Wilkins were recited, and Schmidt’s 
;:conded and voted upon. 
vidt rose again. 
die the right thing by Wilkins,” he said. “I’d 

ut that we’ve had to use force on him. I wish 
‘at the brotherhood of man could be got with- 
lady, but it don’t seem as if it could. But 
| it ain’t fair to use force on one of our own 
rf he is a scab, and let the capitalists do worse 
jee. The amount of it is, fellow workers, we 
) ver 
owe 
ing 
sing 
| aot 
.We 
1ore 
U til 
r 20- 
lost 

nis 
eire 
thy 
ive 
yar? 
nihe 


z men sprang to their feet, among them 
\c1er recently returned soldier. There were 
, tis ain’t Russia!’’ “This here is the U.S. A.; 
niany foolish talk!”’ ‘It’s more money we 
uber”? 

e; shouting that he wanted to translate 
\‘erican terms, and the little chairman kept 
grel. Finally he pounded them all into their 
Per and the doughboy, who had heard too 
rng at the front to give way to the clamor 

‘ne president recognized Peter, and the 
i rwn, yelling, ‘‘Tell ’°em what we found out 
, Yr.” 

z,” Peter replied. ‘‘ Mister Chairman, and 
rs(’m pretty new among you, and I know I 
g nall for a long time, except for just one 
4V1’t been working with you I’ve been work- 

Fr a year and a half now, along with many 
hé myself, I’ve been living in hourly danger 
‘e, the Germans from putting you in a posi- 
oul have no such thing as five dollars a day 
; was just my common diity, but doing it 
if I had a stake in the country. 

1 lot over there; we learned the value of 
*d work, of giving other people a square 
8S was driven home to us by the toil and 
djay by day. We can’t forget it; we can’t 
ev and lie down and see any enemy of the 
S,|ven if born on this soil, try to preach the 
/ )) know is wrong. We fought there and 
r Every good union man will fight with us. 
it) high pay, but only as high as we deserve, 
ay yers can afford to give. We ought to give 

ours a day of work when we're paid for it. 
n je long run it will ruin us and our children. 
r)little while, but not forever. It’s a foolish 


doctrine to say that there’s only so much work in the 
world and that we’ve got to loaf on the job to make it go 
round among all the workers. The better we work the 
more work there will be. People that distrust us now and 
do without us will come across when they see we’re ready 
to give a square deal. 

“Tm not talking against the union. It’s a great instru- 
ment if it’s rightly used. It’salever. But it isn’t a highly 
polished weapon to stab the world with. So my notion is, 
if a man has to choose he must put his conscience before 
the union. No reason why they shouldn’t be one and the 
same. What I’m trying to get at is this: We all want and 
deserve the best conditions possible for our wives and 
children. That isn’t merely food and clothes and lodging. 
Part of it is ideals, and one of those ideals is an honest 


“They —are Mistaken,’’ Said Cyrilla in a Choking Voice. ‘‘Peter Won't Fail His Audience; and I Won't Fail Peter’’ 


day’s work—a square deal to the employer. That’s the 
best way to raise wages. But what we don’t want is talk 
of soviet, of workingmen’s rule. The whole people has to 
rule in this country. Anyone talking soviet is on the wrong 
track. Russia has not shown herself fit yet to be our 
teacher. I guess that’s all, friends.” 

There was a certain amount of definite applause. Peter’s 
speech had consisted of too many mixed elements to be 
swallowed wholesale by everyone present, but he had 
scored. He saw many nodding heads and some scowling 
faces, among them those of Schmidt and his Russian 
satellites. When the meeting adjourned several men ap- 
proached Peter, shook hands with him, and told him they 
thoroughly indorsed what he said. They stood by the 
union and they stood by fair work and they had never 
lacked jobs. 

Peter took their names and addresses, with the idea in 
mind of sometime soon calling a meeting of them, for the 
purpose of manufacturing a new spirit, a new influence in 
the union. While he spoke with them Schmidt and the 
Russians lingered. 

When at last Peter went out of the building, intent on 
seeing Cyrilla if it were not too late, Schmidt clumped 
down the steps after him, foilowed closely by the Russians. 

“Here you, Barnes!”’ called Schmidt. 

““Were you speaking to me’?”’ asked Peter politely. 

“Yes, I was.”’ 

“And do you wish Lenine and Trotzky to hear you or is 
what you have to say private?” 

“You're too darn fresh!”’ snarled Schmidt. ‘‘You and 
your speech! You’re a hell of a union man, you are, and a 
hell of a painter too. You're fired, d’ye hear? Fired for 
incompetency.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not fired,” Peter said. ‘‘I saw Bart Kerri- 
gan late this afternoon and he arranged for me to do one- 
man jobs. So I report to him, not to you. Good night, 
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Mr. Hohenzollern-Soviet-Schmidt—if you're sure that’s 
quite all?” 

Peter walked off, whistling cheerily to drown out the 
remarks of Schmidt and the Russians. For a moment he 
felt like a mischievous boy. But then, when he thought of 
all he would like to be and to stand for among the work- 
men, he grew grave. He felt like a citizen who has an over- 
whelming responsibility. Then as he approached the 
Sheldon house he saw Cyrilla, wrapped in her fur coat, 
waiting for him. He knew the look in her eyes. No more 
was he boy or citizen, but, as he hurried toward her, the 
ardent lover, going to his mate. 

When he took his place beside Cyrilla on the roomy 
Sheldon sofa Peter flattered himself that he presented a 
happy and frolicsome exterior, and yet within five minutes 
Cyrilla said: 
What. 1si 16. 
Peter? What’s 
gone wrong, 
dearest?” 

*“Woman, what 
does this mean?’”’ 
demanded Peter. 
**T didn’t bargain 
to marry a witch 
who can read me 
to the depths of 
my mind. It isn’t 
safe. I’d rather 
have you pick my 
pockets than my 
mind.”’ 

‘Ah, no, don’t 
tease, dear,” said 
Cyrilla softly. 
‘*Something 
troubles you. 
Tell me.” 

What Peter 
tried to tell her 
was the joy and 
the reverence he 
felt at knowing 
that such tender- 
ness, such sym- 
pathy were his; 
that every day 
he learned more 
of what love 
could mean in a 
man’s life, of its 
many facets, and 
he wondered at 
himself as he 
looked back and 
recalled the light 
or stupid or flip- 
pant things he 
had said about 
love. Every such 
revelation, Peter 
told her, made 
them more nearly one, more sure than ever that they really 
belonged together. Then he gave her an account of his day. 

“Tt’s because we’re not already married!” Cyrilla burst 
out impulsively. ‘‘As long as we are only engaged you and 
the world can’t help looking on the thing as just tentative.” 

She faced him bravely, though her face was shy. 

“T believe there’s something in that,” Peter agreed. 

“You see, Peter, we’re more democratic in this town 
than we used to be. The war did that. So many well-to-do 
boys went overseas as privates; so many girls did farm 
work. We had quite a cordial attitude toward work with 
the hands. But perhaps it was only a wartime attitude. 
For all I know, we'll be just as snobbish as we were before. 
At any rate, all our friends seem to think we’re going into 
this workingmen’s world just for a little while. Well, we 
may believe that too, Peter, but we must act as if your job 
was a life job.” ; 

“You’re dead right,”’ he agreed. 

“It’s not been an easy day for me,” said Cyrilla. “Even 
this morning, when I was doing the washing, people kept 
calling up on the telephone and callers began coming be- 
fore we’d got up from lunch. I didn’t suppose we’d be 
such a nine days’ wonder, Peter.’ 

“Neither did I,” said Peter ruefully. 

“Mrs. Bart Kerrigan called this afternoon. Now, Peter, 
if you and I had been married and in our own home I’d 
have been glad to see her. She’s a nice enough woman. 
But mother didn’t like her coming; she looked on it as 
an attempt to climb, and I suppose it was. Mother was 
polite, of course, but Julia Starrett’s aunt was there, and 
you should have seen her looking down her nose at poor 
Mrs. Kerrigan. Peter, we just can’t live in two worlds, and 
we'll have to do it as long as we’re just engaged.” 

“T’ve been summoning up my courage ever since we got 
engaged to ask you to name the day.” 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 24, 1920 


Who Lost the War? 


HEY have killed the peace treaty!’’ was the unvary- 
ing form in which tke news was passed along when 
first it was flashed from. Washington. 

“They”? did not kill the peace treaty—we killed it. 
The buck can’t be passed so easily to Congress and the 
President. In their months of wordy, windy wrangling, in 
their jockeying for political place, in their maneuvering 
for partisan advantage, in their refusal to forget personal 
animosities, “‘they’’ were the final and perfect expression 
of our indifference to politics. Because of that indiffer- 
ence, because we have been too lazy, too careless, too 
stupid to view government as our personal concern, we 
are already paying a tremendous bill in the disorganization 
of our business and the wasteful, unscientific taxation of 
our earnings. Thoughit cannot be figured so accurately, our 
failure to force the signing of peace quickly and to insist 
on an agreement providing for some method by which the 
nations can get together to discuss their differences, before 
going to war over them, entails fresh losses, new expendi- 
tures. We are paying the piper vast sums, and the devil 
is still to pay. War smolders beneath the ruins of Europe. 
As it dies down in one spot it blazes up fiercely in another. 
Millions are still under arms; billions are still being wasted. 

We are well out of it. Agreed, and let us hope that we 
can stay out of it. But there is no way in which we can 
stay out of the effects of it; no way in which we can escape 
from paying, either directly or indirectly, a part of the bill. 

A Balkan quarrel that was no concern of France, Great 
Britain or the United States finally embroiled all three in 
the order named. It has already cost us the lives of thou- 
sands, from thirty to forty billion dollars in money and 
brought in its train an unsettling of all our prewar 
standards. That is not the end. The increase of some six 
hundred per cent in taxation over our former billion-a-year 
levy is not the end. We are just beginning to pay. 

European propagandists occasionally run out of mate- 
rial about each other, but nowadays they never run out of 
stuff—and nonsense—about Uncle Sam. He is pictured as 
wallowing in all the money that there is in the world and 
many billions that have never existed. But we are a bogus 
Midas. Inflation is not true prosperity. We are spending, 
spending like all the rest of the people in the world who 
have it to spend, but our production is going down and 
our surplus of commodities is not coming up. Our cities 
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are crowded, because the country is emptying itself into 
them. There are no vacant houses in town, but there are 
plenty of them back on the farms. Wheat and corn fields 
are going into grass and weeds. Dairies are being sold out 
and the stock is headed for the butcher. We shall be lucky 
if this greatest of agricultural countries does not face an 
actual food shortage in the none too remote future. It is 
inevitable if the trek from the land continues at the 
present rate. This, too, is a part of the bill. 

The real causes that led to the war go back to racial 
hatreds, international jealousies and shining-armor strut- 
tings. The real causes that led to the killing of the peace 
treaty go back to our political slothfulness, carelessness 
and partisanship. That we speak of the Government as 
“they,” instead of as ‘‘we,’”’ sums up our sorry conception 
of our rights and duties. We are rank outsiders in our most 
important personal business because we have not had 
intelligence or determination enough to get in on the 
ground floor. 

Every right implies a duty. If you neglect that duty 
you cannot complain if you forfeit the right that would be 
yours if you had performed it. If you neglect your plain 
duty to take part in the selection of the men who are to 
stand in the primaries, or if you allow meaningless partisan 
considerations to influence your choice, you have no right 
to feel aggrieved if your business is demoralized and your 
income made free with by country lawyers and big-town 
politicians. If you select as your representative a man 
whose training has qualified him to litigate fence-line 
quarrels and suits against the railroad for cows that 
wander onto the right of way; if your fancy turns to the 
boy orator and the demagogue—you have no legitimate 
complaint when fence-line brains, hot air and confiscatory 
ideas are applied to you and your problems. It is a matter 


-of real wonder that in spite of our slackness so many men 


of brains, ability and honesty of purpose do land in 
Congress. 

“They” represent you as well as you deserve to be 
represented—and probably a little better—while you hold 
to this muddy, petty, partisan conception of government. 
“They’’ killed the peace treaty, but only because, though 
you wanted peace declared officially and some means pro- 
vided that would make for the prevention of future wars, 
you were too lazy mentally to think it out for yourself or 
too wrapped up in your immediate affairs to make your 
wishes known and felt in this much more important busi- 
ness of yours. The treaty was a matter that called for 
continuous consideration, for an unmistakable and forceful 
expression of public opinion while it was before Congress. 
Now it is to be thrown into the campaign, made the foot- 
ball of every partisan spellbinder and demagogue, used by 
them to muddy the waters—to confuse the more simple- 
minded and to obscure the great business issues that need 
sober discussion and a constructive settlement. 

You are very dull if you do not see how this treaty will 
be used in a partisan campaign, and even duller if you per- 
mit it. The league and the treaty should be as far above 
partisan politics as is the Constitution of the United States. 
But one lightning flash—if one were needed to show the 
spirit in which at times the treaty was considered—illu- 
mined the controversy when the Irish resolution was in- 
serted in it. The politician mind saw votes in that action. 
The real friends of Ireland saw a setback to her cause and 
an affront to a friendly power that could serve no useful 
purpose. 

Two scholars in politics—one at either end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue—led the warring Congressmen to battle 
over the peace treaty. Both are students and writers of 
history. Both must understand that there are dangers 
alixe in having too much league and too little league of 
nations; that America must not participate in European 
quarrels, but that it is impossible to keep from participa- 
tion in their consequences. Half a league is better than no 
league, but a quarter of a league as a starter is probably 
better than either. For in a matter of this kind the world 
must feel its way slowly; and the simpler, the less com- 
plicated the agreement, the better. 

Herbert Hoover seems to have had a clearer understand- 
ing of this than any statesman either in Europe or America. 
In his memorandum to the President, written more than a 


year ago, but only published in March, he s} 
ful understanding of the problems that conf 
in dealing with European nations, and a 
ican point of view on them. Curiously eno 
the comment on this memorandum takes th 
Mr. Hoover is opposed to a league of nation 
Hoover’s recent statements and a reading ¢ 
randum without the intention of reading into: 
he does not say show that he favors a league, 
simpler it is the better it will be from his poin 
short, a league without the obligations and 
constitution of a superstate. To dot every 
every “‘t,’”’ to provide for every contingen 
arise, means a document; that will cover ¢ 
gency except the one that will actually a: 
trouble. A simple agreement that will brin 
together round a table to discuss and, if poss 
differences that may lead to war, an understa 
dependent on the good intentions and good he 
signatories, will go a long way toward insur 
tentions and good behavior. Delay, time for 


off process, a method other than the present 
system of wiring and dealing back and fort 
dozen different chancelleries, is league eno 
with now. Let the fourteen points and the 
fourteen, more or less, exceptions and reser 
along later. War springs full armed from its 


but peace is a child of slow growth. 
There was a time, just after the war, s, 
still filled with the spirit of sacrifice, still und 
a high heroism, before the propagandists } 
poison the world anew with the old suspicion 
fessional politicians and cynical statesmen | 
from their fright and had begun again the 
when the world was ready psychologically | 
derstanding, a new relation; but that mome 
the opportunity was lost in months of bick! 
worthy striving. The league that we got wal 
of the peace treaty, and the spirit of the latt 
principles of the former. The kind of league 
possible must now be a slow growth fron 
simple beginnings. ‘ 5 
Lord Loreburn in his book, How the War 
out from official documents how, through 
and secret understandings, first Russia, 
then France, then Great Britain, and final 
to it all, the United States were drawn into 
Balkan quarrel, after the original differene 
way to being composed. He maintains—am 
a pretty good case—that another two 
would have averted the war altogeth 
been an international council table in exis 
ences would almost certainly have been col 
panic that led to mobilization and so onto 
not have developed. 
War is a state of mind. If all the peo 


universal peace. 
Decent men everywhere in Europe an 


of nations marks time, they start little 
nations of their own, binding themse! 
common hate—the hate of war and 
common love—the love of peace an 
world has been having hysterics of hi 
swayed only by emotionalism, we mu 
constructive hysteria. Unless men beg 
along these lines we shall have lost 
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the conditions that have been slowly de- 
-/ore than a generation. 

it has been written so clearly outlines the 

the article published in THE SATURDAY 
g* of April tenth, and coming from the pen of 
er, who may well be called the world’s best- 
a and keenest thinker regarding the industrial 
. now confronts society, and the bases upon 
won must rest. 
{ad disturbing fact that all over the world the 
e anding that relief come from the Government 
jom their own activities. One other thing is 
and that is the almost universal assent that 
ih to this pathological psychology. Still an- 
 ddest of all, and that is the deplorable mess 
» tical machinery is making in its lumbering 
y ind this grist, in the assumption that new 
yerround out by old machinery. Against this 
rn in favor of the only possible solution Mr. 
yi: is heard almost alone, not only in America 
n world. 
;iaown as a food specialist. He is more than 
a)hilosopher and a student of mankind in the 
rs that a hungry man is a potential criminal, 
iugry people is dangerous as well as lethargic. 
h the people of Europe are dangerous because 
t ell fed, and he knows, too, that the genera- 
(will be even worse than the one that fought 
enows that Europe would be even more dan- 
4e is now except for the lethargy that comes 
feling, and that the real trial will come when 
cin to feel the strength from full nutrition. 
418 to be a hidden chapter in the book of real 
jethren of the legislative halls, who have 
sume that politics with its issues goes ahead, 
flows. They do not seem to realize that the 
r: when war is waged not for spoils but for 


markets and for food, and that this war was but the ac- 
cumulation of events and conditions that had been slowly 
piling up for half a century. 

Hoover knows that the only safety of our country lies in 
retaining to itself a safe margin between its food supply 
and its people, and that any nation which cuts loose from 
this principle, either from necessity or from choice, has cut 
loose from safety and embarked upon troubled waters, 
and that such a nation can continue to live only by its 
navy keeping open the lanes of commerce to its overseas 
food supplies. 

His is the one great voice, therefore, which calls us back 
to fundamentals, while Congress and commissions are busy 
trying to find ways of allaying industrial unrest by methods 
direct even though temporizing. This man, like a prophet 
of old, is calling us back to the issues upon which both peace 
and war have always rested and must rest—namely, a safe 
margin between agriculture and industry, and that margin 
upon the side of agriculture. 

Politics and recognized political leaders have always 
failed when any country or people came to the parting of 
the ways regarding any new and fundamental issue. 

It was so in America in the middle of the last century. 
There was arising an ugly issue in sinister proportions. 
Sometimes it appeared under the head of “states rights,” 
sometimes under the head of “slavery.”” Nobody knew 
quite what the trouble was, but everybody was afraid of 
it, most of all the publicists who had political ambitions, 
Everybody therefore was for compromise. Now, as then, 
no man who desires political preferment dares to talk 
about the realities, but attempts to meet the situation 
until the storm passes by profound and emphatic utter- 
ances of well-worn political dogmas warranted to cure the 
most stubborn cases of unrest. That was what killed the 
Whig Party, and the ghosts of multitudes of would-be 
statesmen by the safety route stalked and strutted un- 
noticed from that very moment. 
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The world has come to the parting of the ways, and what 
is needed now is the equivalent of the Lincoln and Douglas 
debates, bringing out the actualities of the new issues that 
must be settled in such form as to be helpful to the people 
who must come to some conclusion about something in the 
not distant future. Wanting this, the public mind is not 
informed as to concrete facts. The issues therefore are con- 
fused, and public opinion is shattered and unformed be- 
cause it does not possess sufficient material that is reliable 
and pertinent for forming definite issues about which it 
may crystallize. Hoover is about the only man who is 
discussing these fundamentals in such a way as to be 
really helpful. It is important that this helpfulness be in- 
creased, for public opinion under present conditions can be 
neither forced nor manufactured because of the danger in 
reaction. 

We are drifting like a ship that has lost, not its steering 
gear but its captain, if not its pilot. We are wandering in 
the wilderness, if not of sin, at least of doubt, and we are 
likely to arrive not in Canaan but in purgatory. 

Blessed therefore be any publicist that shall arise, as 
Lincoln arose, even out of obscurity, to point out the real 
issues about which we must think if we would emerge. 
Blessed therefore be Hoover, who, without regard to pos- 
sible consequences to himself, defends, as Lincoln defended, 
against the political conservatism, not to say cowardice, 
of his time, the great facts with which the world must 
reckon in its readjustment. 

It is a new world now, or rather the same old world 
entered upon a new era. And that means new men, not 
old ones with habits of thought beyond the power of read- 
justment. From such shall our new leaders come. 

Read Hoover’s article again, and know that every nation 
that would live in peace and without expensive armaments 
must protect its agriculture from an unequal struggle with 
industry, against which no form of modern life in which the 
family is the unit can stand in open competition. 


WHERE’S MOTHER? 


Ingo Left the Store as in a Trance and Made His 
Way to the Corner Where Lucy Met Him. She Was 
the End for Which He Worked 


ULLO, Nuts! You’re lookin’ happier’n usual.’ 
H The speaker laughed as a little undersized man 
with a rather white face and two melancholy eyes 
entered the porchway of the bookstore where the two of 
them worked and folded down a porous umbrella. Ingo 
MeNutts took off his hat and shook the raindrops from it. 

“Tt’s only fools who’re always grinnin’,” he replied. 

The other laughed again and went in. Ingo nodded 
to the liveried negro who was taking down the blinds from 
the store windows. 

“Mornin’, Jim.’ 

“Good mawnin’, sah. Dis is a real melancholy day 
foh shuah.” 

“You're right!” said McNutts. 

He cast an eye up the glistening boulevard, where 
already taxis were sloshing along squirting mud with 
diabolical aim, their skid chains clanking rhythmically 
against the mud guards, In the thick drizzle the upper 
stories of skyscrapers were lost and the thousand umbrella 
tops of the scurrying bread winners made a kind of Roman 
shield along the puddled sidewalk. 

He shivered and followed the sales clerk who had 
jollied him into the store. There at least were warmth and 
light, even if he were worried about his job. He had been 
hired only a short while and hadn’t caught hold of the 
work yet. The piles of novels which were chest high along 
the counters bewildered him. He never seemed to know 
where to locate any particular book; and when fashionably 
dressed ladies made their scented way up to him and asked 
for such extraordinary titles as The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse he was as equally overcome by their perfume 
as by the sense of terror which filled him, because he never 
could get his tongue round that final word. He thought 
it was the stuff you smelled for a cold. 

Then, too, the other fellows guyed him, gave imitations 
of the shortsighted way he peered through his glasses, 
called him Nuts unanimously and were always bringing 
him back to earth with a crash when in the slack hours he 
had just got his nose deep into the pages of Mr. Wells’ 
last novel. 

He couldn’t afford to buy any of them, and there 
weren’t so many chances of reading them anyway. What 
chance was there of his making good among those smart 
husky clerks? 

The only thing that enabled him to keep his self-respect 
was a secret locked away in his soul—Lucy. She never 
called him Nuts. She was going to marry him. The others 
would have mocked and jeered had they ever found out. 
So he kept her scrupulously to himself, meeting her twenty 
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blocks away from the store. With her he had another per- 
sonality. He ceased to be the rather scared and self- 
conscious butt and became a thoughtful, courteous and 
tender squire. Her trust transfigured him. 

Having hung up his wet things in the dressing room 
Ingo returned to the store and walked down between the 
rows of volumes to his own end of the counter. The usual 
sniggers rose as he went, and presently a voice cried: “‘Say, 
Nuts, why didn’t you keep your umbrella on as well?” 

He took no notice in spite of the uneasy warmth which 
began to spread behind his collar. 

““Take your rubbers off, you poor nut!” 

Ingo looked at his feet, and then bending down till his 
face became almost apoplectic peeled off the forgotten rub- 
bers and retired in confusion to the dressing room again. 

By noon that day he had been through four agonies. 
Each of the customers responsible had been kept waiting 
some fifteen minutes while he—still a little frightened of 
asking his fellow clerks for the necessary information— 
hunted frantically for the four desired copies. Two of the 


»purchasers had commented testily. The other two had 


mercifully been browsing upon the literary alfalfa which 
surrounded them. 

With a sigh of relief when the last went out of the store 
Ingo wiped his brow on his handkerchief. A girl’s voice at 
his elbow startled him: 

““The manager wishes to see you, Mr. MeNutts.” 

Ingo’s heart stood still. 

“The manager!” hesaid. “‘Holy cats!” 

The girl laughed. 

“Poor little sawed-off runt!” 
thought. 

Ingo had seen the manager only once. 
That was when he was hired. Was he to 
be fired now? What would Lucysay? Re- 
luctantly, with a deep sigh, he left the 
counter which—much as it had worried 
him during the morning—seemed now the 
most desirable place in the world. He 
dodged between the damp customers, 
hurrying like a scared rabbitt, and made 
his way up the staircase. At the door of 
the manager’s room he stopped and with 
a shaking hand wiped his glasses and 
pulled his tie straight. Then he took a 
deep breath and tapped at the door. 

After a pause he construed a growl from 
the inside as a command to enter. He did 
so, closed the door softly and made his 
way to the desk where the great man sat 
between two telephones. He was savag- 
ing the end of a cigar between his teeth. ye § 

“Good morning, sir,” said Ingo in a i 
voice that was difficult to hear. 

The manager took no notice for some 
time. Then he suddenly banged his fist 
down upon a paper that lay in front of 
him. Ingo’s glasses very nearly fell off. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 

“What for?” said the manager. “‘Lis- 
ten! There’s been some fool mistake 
somewhere and we’ve taken five hundred 
copies of a book called The Conqueror 
of To-Morrow by an unknown man. 
I may tell you that the idiot who 
was responsible for that order has 
been fired.’ Ss 

The manager paused as though to 
let it sink in. Ingo changed feet. 
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reports about your work are not at all sati 
if you can’t show yourself a salesman we cz 
keep you. Now I want to see if you can’t 
get a hustle on. Do you get me? If you ca 
five hundred Conquerors in a month you're fi 
knows who wrote it. Dyson Tyler—I ney 
man’s name in my life. They were confusi 
O’Brien Wylie, the best seller. It may bea 
but it’s your last chance. Now let’s see wha 
To-day’s the thirteenth. See if you can’t ¢ 
a lucky number.” 
“‘Very well, sir,’ Ingo said. ‘‘I’ll do my t 
“Better than that!” snapped the manage 
He pushed the button below his desk anda: 
appeared. Ingo took the hint and got out. 
The Conqueror of To-Morrow—five hund 
an unknown man! He laughed bitterly. 
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He had gone upstairs in 
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a wonderful time. Now he) 
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“This question of digestion 
Is the biggest one in sight 
. And with Campbell’s on your menu 
| You will have the answer right”’ 


Do you eat soup every day? 


Authorities agree that good soup meets a positive 
need of the human system which no other food can 
supply so well. 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
elements of nutrition but it makes all your food digest 
better and yield you more nourishment and energy. 

Are you neglecting this important means of health 
and good condition? 

With Campbell's wholesome soups on your pantry 
shelf you have the best of home made quality at less 
than home made cost. And ready in three minutes 
any time. 

peor this with Campbells delicious Vegetable Soup 
_ today. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

It was not until Lucy was chattering to him across a 
glass of root beer in the drug store that Ingo unburdened 
his mind. She listened with growing concern. 

“mma McChesney couldn’t put it over!” he ended 
aniserably. 

Then Lucy leaned across the little marble table and put 
a hand on his. 

“No, she couldn’t. But Ingo MeNutts can!” A spark 
eame into her blue eyes. ‘‘Your manager thought he’d 
handed you a bird because no salesman could sell that 
book. Don’t you see, dear, that he’s given you your big 
chance? If you.can make good there’s nothing you can’t 
do with him. You can ask for a hundred per cent raise 
and make him come across. Gee!” 

Failure? That wasn’t Ingo’s middle name. Wasn’t she 
going to marry him? There was electricity in her touch, 
her voice, her look. Ingo sat up in his chair. 

“Holy cats!” he said, his imagination in the travail of 
opening. “What do you know about it? If I can make 
it et 98 

“‘Make it!” said Lucy. ‘“‘Why, of course you’re going 
to make it! And do you know how? Come on out and 
we'll talk about it on the way home. The Conqueror of 
To-Morrow—say, 
Ingo, you’re it!” 

The rain had 
stopped and a small 
new moon was dip- 
ping and ducking be- 
tween the clouds 
when the two set off 
arm in arm down the 
street, talking ea- 
gerly and excitedly. 

Just as eagerly 
and excitedly an- 
other young couple 
in a three-room 
apartment in Boston 
wereundoinga bulky 
package which had 
come in by special 
delivery. The living- 
room door was open 
and the girl listened 
through the crinkle 
of the thick paper 
for a possible cry 
from the bedroom. 

‘‘Author’s cop- 
ies!” said the man. 
“Ten of ’em.” 

He picked one up 
from the pile and 
fingered it fondly. 
The girl’s arm was 
round his shoulder. 

“‘The Conqueror 
of To-Morrow,”’ she 
read. ‘‘By Dyson 
Tyler. Oh, Dy, isn’t 
it splendid?” 

Dyson Tyler 
growled. No true 
artist is ever satis- 
fied. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, 
“it’s a pretty bum 
cover. They ought to 
have a 

“You can’t fool me that way!” said his wife. “‘You 
know you’re just bursting with pride. Wait till the re- 
views begin to come in. They’ll knock some of the conceit 
out of you, the wretches!” 

“So long as they knock it good and hard,” said the 
author, “‘it’ll help to sell the thing. I haven’t been a critic 
myself for nothing.” 

“Tt must sell, Dy. It’s good. Heaven knows you put 
enough work into it!” 

There was a trace of anxiety in the girl’s voice. The man 
sensed it. 

“Don’t worry, sweetheart,” he said. ‘“It’ll do some- 
thing anyway. There’s a little old new moon to-night. 
What’s that? Was it the kid?” 

They listened, spellbound. 

Perhaps it was the echo of faint footfalls two thousand 
miles away of that other young couple who were walk- 
ing home under that new moon, valiant players also in 
the great game. 

When the sales clerks arrived at the bookstore in the 
morning promptly at nine o’clock they found that a new 
Nut was already there. He had on a smart suit of clothes, 
a wing collar and a bow tie. Two or three of them stopped 
in a little group at his end of the counter—the drafty 
end—and watched him building up patterns with many 
copies of a new book. 

“Say, look at the Nut all dolled up!” 


The Manager Suddenly Banged His Fist Down Upon a Paper That Lay in Front of Him. 
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“Tt only wants a hair-cut to make him look like a real 
man—almost.” 

Ingo never stopped his game of spilikins. 

‘‘Hadn’t got time last night,” he said. ‘‘But I’ve an 
appointment with the barber during lunch hour.” 

‘““What’s happened, Nuts? Aunt left you a fortune or 
have you gone crazy?” 

The edifice was complete. Gingerly Ingo put the last 
book into place. Then he turned to the group. 

“You haven’t read your nursery rimes,”’ he said. 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Work like hell and advertise!” 


‘All right!” said one. ‘Do a little more work then.” 

He gave the books a touch and they came tumbling 
down in a heap over the counter and the floor, bringing a 
burst of laughter. 

Since eight-thirty Ingo had been working to erect that 
intricate tower of literature. He had wrenched himself 
out of bed half an hour earlier in order to do it. Slowly 
he bent down and picked up one of the books. 

“Thank you, brother,’? he said, looking the man 
straight in the eye. “I ought to have known that the 
floor was about the level of your humor.” 


The laugh was on the other fellow, and they left Ingo 
to emulate Balbus once more—an excited Balbus, full of 
misgivings and hope, a Balbus whose lips moved as if he 
were repeating over and over again a lesson which he had 
learned. Intently he worked until the copies of The 
Conqueror of To-Morrow resembled a skyscraper in minia- 
ture, the title catching the eye from whichever direction 
you looked at it. 

The revolving door squeaked and there came in a young- 
ish woman with a child. Would she look at him like a 
cheese mite with that new suit and the new horn spec- 
tacles? Ingo seized a copy of the book, narrowly escaping 
wrecking his work for the second time, and stepped up to 
her. 

‘Good morning, madam.” He took a deep breath. 
“Do you want the very latest novel—only in to-day— 
The Conqueror of To-Morrow, by Dyson Tyler? One of 
the most remarkable first novels ever written, a book that 
will thrill every young mother in the country. The 
Conqueror of To-Morrow is your own boy, madam, and 
it is his welfare, his career and his success that make the 
subject matter of this unprecedented novel. It ——” 

The lady interrupted, making a movement to go farther 
into the store. 

“My child is a girl,”’ she said. 

Ingo was squarely planted in the fairway. If it hadn’t 
been for the child the lady might have succeeded. As it 
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was she could not get by unless he moved. Th 
do. He swallowed quickly and went on: 

“That makes no difference, madam. Girl 
all the same. That is why this book is so we 
contains the solution of the problem of the } 
the problem of both sexes. Mr. H. G. Wells 
was better than anything he had ever done; 
truer, more full of comedy and pathos, and wij 
plot than any book of our time. Mr. Dyson 
of the greatest writers in America to-day. If; 
book you will be in the literary swim. Everyo 
about it. Look at the number of copies we ha 
You ws 

There was a book of H. G. Wells peeping ¢ 
spare hand which was not dragging the child 
seen it. The woman was interested. 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

There came a queer break in Ingo’s voice, 
were sparkling. 

‘A dollar-fifty,” he said. “Shall I charge ij 
pay cash?” 

The lady let go the child’s hand and opened 
book. Ingo was already reaching for paper 
thrilled at the first taste of success. The old 
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Ingo turned and saw a flying officer at his be 

“I don’t know,” he said breezily, “but } 
something good to read try this. It’s the gi 
book on the market. In to-day, hot from th 
like you can’t tie ’em up fast enough.” 

“Ts that so?” said the officer. “‘ What isi 
the title: ‘“‘‘The Conqueror of To-Morrow.’ 
that’s the little old bus all right!” 

“Yes, sir!’ said Ingo with patriotism in & 
his voice, and feeling that he had made bombs! 
the Hun line for years. ‘‘ Dyson Tyler’s one!® 
pion aces. He brought down eighty-one mm 
attached to the French flying squadron, was 0% 
the ——”’ 

‘“‘Who’s that?” asked the captain. “ 
Never heard of him, and I thought I kney 
fellows who’d done anything.” . 

“Ah,” said Ingo, “‘but he was over beie 
it. Jumped right in at the start and was Wt 
hospital before our boys got over. He Wi 
right! You’ll remember _him, captain, Hl 
book. There’s a copy here all tied up.” | 

““My memory must be on the blink,” sal’ 
“‘Let’s have a look.” He reached over a 
copy from the counter. 

Something snapped in Ingo’s mind. Te” 
soul. (Continued on Page 85) 
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The long, oval studs roll with the 
road. Their rounded edges bring road 
friction down to the last degree. 


Yet they grip the road firmly and posi- 
tively, and tend always to keep the car 
traveling straight ahead. . 


No other tire we know of combines so 
well the three major qualities found in 
the Republic—longer life, fuel economy, 
and greater protection from skid and 
side-slip. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 


Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


fae bike Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York Gity 


Originators of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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New:Found 
Minerals 


RIOR to the 
war we looked 
largely to Ger- 


many for our sup- 
plies of many 
chemicals, and to 
both Germany and 
England for our al- 
loy metals. After the 
great conflict had 
commenced we 
found that it was im- 
possible for us to 
turn out some of the 
finished products 
the belligerent na- 
tions were calling 
for, because we had 
depended upon 
other countries for 
many raw materials 
that were locked up 
in abundance in our 
own mountain 
ranges. 

Weneeded refined 
tungsten ore, which 
we had always pro- 
cured from Ger- 
many. Graphite was 
demanded by our in- 
dustries, but it had 
always come from 
Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar. Chrome was 
in far-off Rhodesia, 
and manganese in 
Brazil and Russia. 
The pyrites that had 
come to us from 
Spain was inacces- 
sible, due to the 
blockade enforced 
by German sub- 
marines. 

By the time the United States had entered the war some 
efforts had been made by our own people to develop 
a supply of the most-needed materials from our own 
resources. The Government recognized the urgency of 
the situation, and the Secretary of the Interior prepared 
and presented a bill to Congress asking for funds and 
power, vested in the President, to encourage and control 
the production, purchase and sale of forty-one minerals 
that were listed as necessities of war. As this bill was not 
finally signed by the President until a few days before the 
fighting stopped the proposed organization that was to 
exercise authority over the production of essential min- 
erals was never formed, and the legislation that was 
passed never functioned. As a result of this inaction the 
war-minerals industry that had just commenced to get 
well started blew up and disappeared far more quickly 
than it had taken to get the business under way. Asa con- 
sequence the output of many minerals that are just as 
valuable in peace as in war has dropped to practically 
nothing, and we have again reverted to our former posi- 
tion of dependence on foreign producers for the supplies 
necessary in the conduct of our industries. 

Before getting to the point of this story let us quickly 
review our domestic situation in respect to the materials 
referred to. These minerals can be grouped into three 
classes: The alloys, which includemanganese, molybdenum, 
tungsten, chrome, and so on; the chemicals, which include 
manganese and chrome again, in addition to pyrites, mer- 
eury, cobalt, and others; and the refractories, which 
include magnesite, chrome and graphite. 

Magnesite, which is used principally in brick for fur- 
nace linings, came to us from Austria. Its imports, there- 
fore, were cut off early in the war, so its development has 
been more substantial than many of the others. Large 
deposits of this ore occur in Washington and California, 
but these domestic supplies do not contain the necessary 
percentage of iron that is present in the Austrian ore. 
American furnacemen were accustomed to use the Austrian 
product and were quite averse to substituting the Amer- 
ican ore. Our United States producers, however, refused 
to be discouraged and started out to solve the problem. 
As a result of their research a way was found artificially to 
introduce the needed iron content into the ore so that the 
furnace process would not be delayed or hampered. This 


A Western Tungsten Mine. 
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One of the Many Small Mining Operations Started During the War to Produce Necessary War Minerals 


experimental work has been so successful that the furnace- 
men have been won over, and it is not likely that foreign 
magnesite will again control our domestic market. 

The production of mercury from our domestic deposits 
of cinnabar is a tale of unusual interest that rivals in 
romance the development of similar deposits in British 
India. Our principal known supplies of cinnabar are 
located in Texas, Idaho and California. All detonation 
caps for the explosion of high-speed projectiles are made 
from fulminate of mercury. 

Before the war commenced the output of manganese in 
this country was only a few thousand tons a year; during 
1918, the production of manganese reached a total of 800,- 
000 tons. In 1913, our production of chrome was 255 tons; 
in 1918, the output of this material exceeded 100,000 tons. 
Every pound of tungsten ore which had been produced in 
this country prior to 1915 had been shipped to Germany, 
refined there and sold back to us at an enormous profit. 
The necessities of war caused us to build a large number 
of tungsten refining plants, which should make us perma- 
nently independent of the foreign refiners. Potash produc- 
tion got well under way during the days of war, as did also 
the production of sulphur. 

All of these industries might have been continued and 
extended if a little care had been taken. But when the 
war-minerals bill failed to function many of the plants 
gave up the ghost, closed their doors and are now idle. 
During the serious days of the fighting many persons 
pointed to the foolish policy we had followed in failing to 
develop a war-minerals industry of our own. 

Said these folks: ‘“We have learned a lesson that will 
teach us what to do in the future.” 

However, the present situation is as follows: If we 
should become involved to-morrow with a nation superior 
to us on the sea our supply of manganese could be cut off 
overnight, and our supply of chrome, tungsten, pyrites 
and graphite all within a week. It took us four years to 
get these industries to the production point they had 
reached in 1918; if they are permitted to vanish again it 
will take us at least eighteen months to revive them to a 
point where they could be of dependable service to the 
nation. 

Let us not assume, however, that the only value of the so- 
called war minerals is for use in case of war. Practically all 
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Crystalline graphite is used entirely in the mil 
crucibles, since it is one mineral that possesi 
heat-resisting qualities. Chrome, also, is an}0 
steel which affords high cutting power and ¢ 
This mineral is used also in the lining of steel fiji 
great quantities in the tanning of leather. Chifi 
nese and graphite are all used in the manufactt 
Manganese in addition is further used in the#l 
of electric batteries and for the bleaching of | 
One of the real discoveries of the war was} 
the mineral molybdenum. This material pr¢{e 
speed tool steel which is claimed to be the él 
sten. Its low percentage alloys have a remap 
strength, which makes them particularly ™ 
aéroplane motor parts and motor crank shal)’ 
of the Fifth Avenue busses in New York art 
low-percentage molybdenum steel. | 
The position that all war-mineral deposits 
until a time of emergency rises is wholly # 
expert who is an engineer and metallurgist 
this thought as follows: “If we leave the 
valuable minerals locked in the recesses of ( 
we are simply practicing the conservation | 
entirely undeveloped natural resource in at! 
emergency is as useless to a nation as an ent 
one. It is between the two extremes that we 
policy which is wise to follow.” » oy 
The alloy metals proved their worth in i 
vital moment in the nation’s history. Leat 
of a future war out of consideration, it remé 
their continuous development will definitel 
tially increase our national industrial effi 
ever need these metals again in a serio 
tics and theories will avail us but littl 
necessity of war, the country’s engi 
to view vast mineral resources of unlimit 
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HOUGH the mention of X ray to 
suggests one of the mysteries of 
becoming more and more apparent 
ous discovery of the present genera! 
‘Continued on Page 30) 
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LEPLUS CLOTHES 


Your clothes question 
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Highest price or Styleplus — 


which is it with you? 


It’s for you to decide whether you are 
going to pay an extreme price or a Styleplus 
price to get good clothes. Either way you 
get fine quality, but which price do you 
prefer to pay? 


Styleplus prices are decidedly less than 
the highest. Yet every Styleplus fabric is 
all-wool and fully guaranteed 
to give good wear. Correct 
style. Splendid tailoring. 
. Known price— printed on the 
™% sleeve ticket. Good clothes 
at prices you can trust. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
important part in our everyday life. Already X-ray 
photography has developed into a separate and inde- 
pendent industry of far greater extent and importance than 
is generally imagined. The most rapid advances of the 
new science have taken place in the practice of medicine, 
where it was first applied. As an indication of what this 
progress has really amounted to let me say that at one 
of our greatest clinics, located in the central part of the 
United States, 30,000 X-ray dental examinations were 
made during 1919. Each case averaged ten pairs of films, 
or 1000 dental films daily. At this same institution last 
year 50,000 patients were subjected to other X-ray 
examinations, requiring a daily average use of 450 plates. 

Some people maintain that Réntgen’s discovery of the 
X ray was accidental, but this is not borne out by the 
facts, for, though he was working with a device that was 
known to physicists since 1859, he found exactly what he 
set out to find—invisible rays. He connected an induction 
coil to a Crookes tube, chose his own combination of cir- 
cumstances and secured the exact result he was looking 
for. Recorders of scientific history tell us that other 
investigators had noticed the fogging of plates kept where 
discharge tubes were being operated, but it is to Réntgen 
that civilization owes its debt of gratitude for the X ray. 

X rays are produced by an electric current in a glass- 
walled vacuum tube. They are generated by the projec- 
tion of minute electrified particles from one metal terminal 
to another terminal or target. The X rays originate at the 
point of impact of the electrified particles—electrons—on 
the target and travel out from their origin in all directions 
except where dense material obstructs their passage. A 
photographic plate acted upon by such rays will, on de- 
velopment, give areas of unequal blackening, thus marking 
out the boundaries of volumes in a body whose densities 
differ from those surrounding them. The X rays are 
identical with light and electric waves except that their 
wave lengths are very much less than the shortest of light 
waves. Not more than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
energy delivered to an X-ray tube leaves the tube as 
X rays, the remainder of the energy being transformed 
mainly into heat. It is plain, therefore, that our present 
X-ray practice is wasteful in the extreme, which fact gives 
us hope that as it progresses in efficiency the possibilities 
for the beneficial use of the science will increase in like 
proportion. 

The action of the X rays on living cells is very destruc- 
tive when there has been excessive exposure. The failure 
of the pioneers in their use to understand this truth re- 
sulted in the loss of fingers, arms and even the lives of some 
of these early practitioners. The injury of X rays to the 
skin does not manifest itself at once. In large degree the 
action is cumulative, so that a single dose, in itself too 
small for injury, may be exceedingly harmful when fre- 
quently repeated. Sometimes the burn does not develop 
for weeks. The dose that will prove injurious varies with 
the age, weight and physical constitution of the individual. 

Almost no danger at- 
tends the use of the X 
ray in dentistry, as 
slight penetration is 
needed. In photo- 
graphs of the head and 
body, however, great 
care must be taken if 
there are to be no sub- 
sequent evil effects. 
The chief danger to- 
day, though greatly 
minimized by increased 
knowledge, is to the 
constant operator of 
the X ray rather than 
to the subject. 

The modern X-ray 
practitioner will not 
now accept a patient 
for photographic inves- 
tigation until he knows 
the recent history of 
the case. If the subject 
desiring attention has 
been X-rayed before, 
the doctor insists on 
knowing when and how 
often. A number of in- 
stances have occurred 
where a patient has 
been X-rayed several 
times by one doctor 
and then has gone to 
another operator who 
photographed the per- 
son in proper fashion 
without knowing that 
previous work of a sim- 
ilar nature had been 
done. The cumulative 
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effect of the new and old applications in some of these 
cases has been too great, with resulting injury to the 
patient. In several such instances the doctor who last 
administered the application of X rays has been compelled 
to bear not only the expense of damages done but the blame 
for carelessness and incompetency in treatment. 

An overdose of X rays in making photographs of a 
patient’s head will generally cause the subject to lose his 


hair. In a majority of cases, unless the exposure to the. 


rays has been very excessive, the hair will grow in again, 
and if the patient had straight hair it will frequently come 
in curly, and vice versa. The deliberate use of the X ray 
for removing objectionable hair, however, is a practice that 
requires great care, since the exposure that is necessary 
to bring such a result is close to the danger line beyond 
which human tissues are permanently destroyed. Few 
doctors to-day who use the X ray frequently ever expose 
themselves in any way to the effects of the ray. That is 
the reason a patient himself must hold any plate or dental 
film in position in his own mouth during an exposure. 

It should be understood by everyone that the penetra- 
tion of the X-ray beam depends primarily on the voltage 


- that is used in the tube. The higher the voltage the shorter 


and more penetrating are the rays. If instead of being 
able to utilize only a fraction of one per cent of the energy 
that is put into an X-ray tube we could get an efficiency of 
100 per cent in transforming the electrical into X-ray 
energy, it would then be possible to take a body photograph 
by putting into the tube, not four kilowatts as at present, 
but less energy than is now consumed in the ordinary 
flash lamp. As we are able to use more powerful sources 
of X rays new fields of usefulness will open up. 

I asked one of the leading medical X-ray specialists to 
give me his ideas concerning the future use of this valuable 
aid in medicine and surgery. Said he: “If you had asked 
me ten years ago what is the greatest hope for the X ray 
I would have said, the discernment of cancer. This has 
now been accomplished, and in addition, as an everyday 
occurrence, we are discovering tuberculosis in its early 
stages—before the disease can be definitely found in any 
other way. In another ten years the use of the X ray will 
be a routine procedure not only in writing life-insurance 
risks but in many employment offices and all up-to-date 
industrial clinics. 

“The X ray will show as low as fifteen tubercular bacilli 
nests in the human lungs, which case is so slight that the 
victim would likely feel no evil effects whatever of the 
incipient disease. What can be accomplished along this 
line was shown by tests during the war. One hundred 
soldiers of the Twelfth New York Regiment just returning 
from outdoor life on the Mexican border were selected at 
random and examined by X ray. Of this group, all of 
whom were supposed to be in good health, seven were 
shown to be afflicted with tuberculosis. Another case was 
that of the Sixty-ninth New York Regiment, from which 
body 1000 men were lined up for examination. These 
soldiers formed in a line, and at two-minute intervals one 


The X:sray Apparatus, Thanks to War Developments, Can Now be Carried to the Bedside of the Sick Patient, 
Who May be Too Ill to Bear Removal to a Hospital 


“used, one of these new outfits weighed les 


man would walk forward, stop, take a des 
photographed, thus proving with what 
ean be done in wholesale manner. Of 
X-rayed, twenty-six had tuberculosis. P 

“The modern X-ray practitioner is not. 
just photographing bones; his present a 
tiate soft tissues. It is now possible to 5 
muscles and hardened arteries. By using an 
tion through a needle into the abdominal 
filling this interior space with a gas that is reg 
after the pictures have been taken, it is quit 
cern tumors of the liver, spleen or pelvic org; 
adhesions. When it becomes possible to take 
pictures of the chest, for instance, we shall t 
improve greatly on our present results. The} 
one full cycle in a second, so, when we tak 
exposing the plate for a good fraction of 
picture is slightly blurred, due to the movem 
the heart and lungs. New inventions appe 
that we shall soon be able to take such p 
fortieth of asecond. In fact the time is near, 
here, when the X-ray operator will be able t 
about the inside organs of a human body as 
had cut the person open and.made it possib) 

In the matter of equipment used, the sci 
has shown rapid advances during the past fe 
war proved that the most effective use of X 
made at the point where the wounded rec 
operative treatment. American scientists, 
inadequacy of the devices then employed, 
soon developed an apparatus that made it 
duce the weight of the necessary machine 
where comparatively high-power units « 
readily portable. Compared with the equip 


much and furnished three times the power; i} 
the new apparatus developed to supply a se! 
was six times as efficient in terms of X ray 
pound of equipment. Now that the war) 
manity is benefited by having light portable 
tus that can be easily and quickly taken to | 
a patient who might be injured through 
hospital, which was the practice in the year; 

But not all of the recent progress in X 
taken place in the manufacture of power ¢ 
Rontgen-ray tubes. Some really remark! 
have occurred in the work of perfecting ph 
terials. The first plates used for X-ray | 
ordinary photographic plates such as are 1 
photography. To-day the special plates and! 
for radiography are about fifty times as fas) 
first used. This result has greatly reduce! 
quired for exposure. The increase durinj! 
years in the number of plates used in X-r) 
United States has been more than 700 per) 
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How often you have seen a woman’s counte- 
nance beam when she spoke of her Cadillac. 


She knows that her possession of the car is a 
tribute to her judgment. 


She knows, too, that the others in her circle 
feel the same keen delight in their Cadillac 
ownership. 


But pride of ownership is only one advantage 
of that possession. 


There is superb beauty of line and finish that 
immediately stamps itself upon the senses. 


Ease of handling and control are emphasized 
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by an absence of things which distract and 
annoy. 


Driving is an exhilarating tonic rather than 
an irksome task. 


The ultimate in ease and care-free comfort is 
reserved to those who motor in a Cadillac. 


And, finally, there is the peaceful satisfaction 
that comes to those who do not envy their 
associates. 


In the new Type 59, these outstanding 
elements, always characteristic of the Cadillac, 
are even more pronounced than ever before. 


The Cadillac 1s Made in a Complete Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 
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CADILLAC MOTOR.CAR.C.OMPANYs.DETROIT. MICHIGAN? 
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these days there’s a 
right smart whim- 
pering about being lonely. 
The men-folks claim to be get- 
ting tired of just money and 
health—particularly those 
who knock about town. Out- 
croppings indicate that life has be- 
come entirely too regular. There is 
a plaintive ery for casual ears in 
which to pour troubles and tri- 
umphs—ears that will listen to one 
talk about himself ad lib. Yes, and 
they are yearning for the old days 
of accidental meetings in places 
where a fellow slaps another on the 
back and voices a “Well! Well! 
How’s the boy?.” 

There’s only one place where you 
can dothat. For example, imagine 
someone punching you in the back 
and yelling “‘ How’s the boy!” while 
you are trying to exchange the neck 
piece that you bought for your wife 

‘at a department store. 

Your New Yorker, in other words, appears to be weak- 
ening. The call to the wild has almost got him. Memories 
of old way stations on the homeward route are sirens luring 
his mind from the benefits he boasted a while back. His 
wail may be heard daily in the crowded Subway, along the 
Great White Way and in the deserted club. Its tone is un- 
mistakable. 

“Oh, if I only had some excuse for saying I’d have to 
get home and catch up with my work!” groaned a writer 


[: NEW YORK 


as we were sardined in a Broadway express the other night. ~ 


“But I can’t. I’m always ahead. I simply work, work, 
work all the time. 

“And if I do get out for a minute,” he added, “the best 
I can do is an errand for my wife, like buying a can of milk, 
a tube of tooth paste or some stamps. I’ve just been down- 
town now looking for adventure, and the most exciting 
thing I did was to buy a shirt. Where is the gang? It 
can’t be that everybody is buried with a typewriter! It 
isn’t a drink I want. It’s the old crowd.” 

And in this regular, unpunctuated existence some of the 
women are feeling the backwash. 


Husbands Kicking About Underfoot 


is} NEVER got so sick of a husband in all my life,” the wife 
of that {author declared at a prearranged soda-water 
meeting that night—everything has to be prearranged 
nowadays. 
have him go to one of the old clubs, keep me waiting up 
all night and then come home with a tame excuse. The very 
thing I longed for so many years is now a nuisance. It’s 
terrible to have a man hanging to your apron strings morn- 
ing, noon and night. I remember how I used to feel sorry 
for the wife of a preacher who was always round the house, 
and I find now that my early instincts were sound. That 
woman is the world’s real martyr. Of course I didn’t 
know then that there were other men who worked at home. 
I do now. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” she added with a hearty laugh, 
“you old pokes go downtown and see the men! Come 
home with something new. I don’t care how late you 
stay—just do something different.” 

“But where’ll we go?” inquired the husband, looking 
first at the wife and then at me. ‘Gee,’ he added re- 
flectively, “what an opportunity this would have been a 
year ago!” 

“How about playing pool?” 

“That’s a good idea,’”’ we agreed, but to make sure of a 
table he telephoned. 

“Not a table vacant,’’ he reported, “and there are 
fifteen next-chance cards out.”’ 

“Tsn’t the club open?” asked the wife. 

“T telephoned there a while ago to ask for a playwright 
friend,” the husband informed us, “‘and the clerk said the 
place has been empty since eight o’clock.” 

“Ts there no life at the hotels?” 

“Might just as well sit around the reception room of a 
funeral parlor,’’ declared the husband. “But of course 
there are the theaters.” 

“Don’t you say theater to me!” exclaimed the wife. 
“T’ve seen everything in town—some of them twice. I am 
getting to hate the very sight of opera chairs.” 

“Don’t anybody play cards any more—poker?”’ some- 
one asked. 

ineents but where are you going to get the fellows to 
sit in?”’ 


“Honestly, I feel sometimes as if I’d like to» 
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“Oh, well’’—this in chorus—‘“‘there’s a new movie 
across the street.” 

And that is where we went. -When the movie was over 
the soda-water parlor was still across the streev, and that 
is where we returned. 

There are other folks, though, who don’t stay at home 
in the daytime. They are business men, stockbrokers, 
lawyers, merchants, and the like, but they also are getting 
restless—yes, peevish. 

The time was when those men left their offices early and 
stopped on the way uptown at various clubs, hotels and 
even saloons, but they don’t stop there now. They keep 
right on home, have dinner and try to get their wives inter- 
ested in their brilliant or unbrilliant achievements of the 
day. It is not a good audience. Women were never easily 
impressed with shop talk and they say they are getting 
tired of trying. In defense they have turned to the theater, 
but even that wears. Just like the author and his wife, 
those people go to the pictures, to the soda-water stand 
and then home. It’s all the same, whether butcher, baker 
or candlestick maker. 

Then there is the bachelor—out of luck all round. But 
nobody seems to care much about him. He has a remedy 
for part of his plight at least. 


Where are the Bars of Yesteryear? 


MONG New Yorkers is noticed now a growing, even if 
reprehensible, delight in watching the discomfiture of 
the well-to-do visitor. His helpless floundering in search of 
old landmarks seems somewhat to soften the blow on the 
home folks. In days gone by the state senator, the banker, 
the stockbroker, just plain tourist, and what not, when 
visiting New York.looked forward to his five o’clock return 
to the hotel. He would meet there, or would expect to 
meet there, fellow visitors who could inform him as to 
doings in sections of the country other than his own. Also 
the two, or maybe three or four, could talk interminably 
about themselves, and apparently enjoy it. 

But no more. If the state senator from Alabama wants 
conversation with the state senator from Ohio he must 
make an appointment—if he can get the telephone con- 
nection—at a definite hour in his room. We are hearing 
complaints, though, that there is remarkably little to talk 
about after business has been transacted. 

“What’s the matter with going to a show and then 
having a little party afterward?” a broad-hatted gentle- 
man was overheard suggesting to a group of friends in the 
lobby of one of the big hotels the other night. It sounded 
wonderful. 

At midnight the man with the big hat returned to the 
hotel weary. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I didn’t seem to get much of a 
thrill out of those oysters and a piece of steak. Somehow 
I never did care much about night eating.” 

The head house detective at the most famous of all the 
old hotels gets most of his amusement these days, he says, 
watching men register at the desk, send their things up- 
stairs and then walk briskly down the corridor. Rarely do 
they fail to do this. In a moment, though, he sees them 
come back, not so briskly, get their room keys and go to 
the elevator. They have looked in on what was formerly 
the bar and have shuddered at the atmosphere of barren 
tables. 

“T can tell if they have met an acquaintance on the way 
up,”’ says this detective, ‘‘by a call from the room for cider 
or lemonade. But there is never a second call. 

“Occasionally,’”’ he added, ‘‘wesee empty whisky bottles 
coming from the wastebaskets, but there are not nearly so 
many as you would think. We always know when a guest 
has a real supply by the frequency of his calls for water and 
cracked ice; also by the number of friends who call on him 
during the evening. But that is none of my business.” 

If you ever have seen a flock of pigeons restlessly flying 
from place to place looking for a cote that has been re- 
moved you may be able to visualize the distressing dis- 
turbance that upset New York the latter part of January 
and all through February. 

One well-known club, and only one, had enough fore- 
thought to prevent the scattering movement that affected 
the whole town and to furnish a wing under which the 
homeless could nestle. The board of governors arranged 
for frequent stunt nights—it is a theatrical club—preceded 
by beefsteak dinners. With the beefsteak was served 
one-half of one per cent beer. The taste was the same, 
and before the members had an opportunity to think it 
over and become weary of a kickless evening the stunts 
were put on in the reading room. This definite form of en- 
tertainment has actually increased the membership instead 
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of permitting it to dissi- 
pate, as in the cases of 
many old clubs where 
members now sit round a lit- 
tle while and then go home 
at some unseasonable hour 
like ten o’clock. The hotels 
are feeling the loss of the old 
jovial gatherings in the late after- 
noons more than the clubs. 

They also miss the after-dinner 
and after-theater groups who 
dropped in to gossip a little before 
going to bed. 

These hotels are obeying the law 
too—a cold fact as distressing to 
the servitors as the cold water is to 
the guests. 

The old, bar forming a hollow 
square in the café of the Waldorf 
has been removed entirely. Nota 
sign of it remains. The room has 
been turned into a grill, tables occu- 
pying the big space where men from 
all over the country were accus- 
tomed to gather round the bar late 
in the afternoons. It was a convenient m 
visitors, especially from the South and We 
to see who else was in town. Such chance 
rarity in New York now. Their absence’ 
laughs out of the place. | 

The old waiter who for years served the} 
to the bar is still there. He now serves) 
cakes, or perhaps cider and lemonade. Hei 
that the old patrons appear to prefer coffej 
soft, cooling drinks. The noisy, happy gi 
late afternoon are gone. It is unusual to } 
tables occupied at five o’clock. 


I 


White-Coated Dispensers Seek } 


HE bartenders there, noted for their mo 

and faces, and who were looked uponas ‘ 
employed in the hotel, but the visitor doi 
The head man with the smiling Irish face, ‘0 
nent men all over the United States ands 
for, comes down at five o’clock and looks a 
tion of soft drinks for evening serving. I 
also branched out into the cider busines 
The other bartenders are employed in wh 
service bars for the rooms, making lemon} 
highballs, and such. Their absence from ti 
with the disappearance of the bar and thee 
gives the place a depressing atmosphere [i 
silence. There is a feeling among these olen 
there will be a return to light wines and be, 4 
forward wistfully to their return to thea 
many of them have spent the greater par! 

At another hotel down the street the . 
called, remains intact. Ginger ale, cidei 


drinks are served over the bar to custome 


but the little cozy corners are usually em: 


One of the great hotels near the Grant/® 
also has kept its bar in place, with complet?! 
the business is very small. The one bartite 
the oldest of his profession in New York, tt 
an occasional glass of cider or mineral 
glibly of old times. He lives in the past.® 
bartenders who worked there for years ® 
pay roll for a long time, he says, but fir 
dusted for themselves. One of them is 
cigar department of a hotel across the s# 
become expert accountants, one has a tit 
one has a political job at Albany and ani! 
on what is known as the booze boat, a} 
tween Miami, Florida, and Havana. 1) 
open when the boat is three miles out) 
States and does a flourishing business / 
ports. | 

Farther uptown at a place celebrated 
men about town—Simon-pure New Yorf 
been turned into a fashionable candy § 
water fountain behind the old railing. 1 
is still operated as a luncheon and § 
patrons and servitors complain that it hi 
bizarre zip. a 

The old Hoffman House was torn do 
into an office building some time ago. | 
on Fifth Avenue also will be turned into 
soon. Already it has been closed as a ¥ 
out announcing the passing of a historid’ 

(Continued on Page 44 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

One of the famous hotels round Forty- 
second Street has closed its bar. The glasses 
and serving equipment remain as they 
were, but the doors are locked tight and no 
one is permitted to enter. This step was 
taken, it is understood, as a matter of pre- 
paredness in case light wines and beer 
should come back. Nobody expects a re- 
turn of whisky and other hard drinks. 

Most of the big hotels have been gener- 
ous in looking after their veteran employees 
affected by prohibition. As a rule these 
men are kept on the pay roll and employed 
in the kitchen or floor-service rooms. Where 
places cannot be found for them they are 
helped to procure positions outside with 
the understanding that they will return if 
needed. First-class bartenders, men of in- 
telligence and courtesy, are an important 
asset to the big hotels. If there should be 
even a partial return to the old order of 
things they will be difficult to replace. 

Serving men of this class, though, are the 
aristocracy of their profession. Like their 
employers and their clientéle, they are 
much better fortified against the drought 
than are their poorer relations—the humble 
bartender, the little saloon and the work- 
ingman customer. Unlike the flying pigeons 
looking for a certain cote, they are scat- 
tered like henless chickens, willing to take 
shelter in any old cote. 

During the last big snow in New York I 
happened to run into a truck driver, an ac- 
quaintance, whose truck was stuck hard 
and tight. He had been a soldier and still 
wore the O. D. overcoat. Aside from the 
coat his brand of profanity would have 
identified him. 

“Aw, to hell with it!” he finally de- 
elared. “I wisht I had a drink.” And 
laughed at the impossibility. ° 

‘“‘Ain’t that a welfare joint over there?” 
he asked, pointing in the direction of what 
had been a tough saloon. » 

His eye had spotted the big welcome sign 
that soldiers knew to indicate a good cup of 
coffee and maybe a spiritual talk or a little 
phonograph music—perhaps all three. 

The place was not a welfare joint in the 
sense that he had known one. It was an 
old honkytonk leased for experimental pur- 
poses by one of the great welfare organiza- 
tions to help ameliorate the loss of the 
saloon to the workingman. 

“They’ve started that as a substitute for 
a gin mill,” a bystander informed us. “If it 
gets by, the idea is to open them up all over 
town.”’ 

“Kind of an eatin’ and soft drinkin’ 
joint?”’ asked the driver. 

It was suggested that we go over and see. 

“Tf they’ve dug up something that can 
take the place of a saloon,”’ the former sol- 
dier observed as we walked across the street, 
“T’ll say they’ve hit the old bull’s-eye.” 


Indignation in Yorkville 


We passed through the swinging wicker 
door and found many other truck drivers 
and snow shovelers, some with their shov- 
els leaning against the walls, seated at the 
little tables. Things to eat and drink and 
cigarettes were being served over a bar 
that still showed the polish of its former use. 

“What'd you say they called this joint?”’ 
the truckman again inquired as we ate. 

“Tt’s a substitute for the saloon.” 

“Hell!” he laughed. “‘This ain’t no sub- 
stitute for a saloon. It’s a substitute for a 
restaurant.” 

“What are the fellows doing for their 
beer these days, anyway?” I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied. “Most 
of ’em has forgot it, I reckon. I know I 
have. I was agin prohibition all right, but 
when you come to think of it the whole 
thing sorter works out like the Army. 
When a fellow knows he can’t get a thing 
his mind gets on something else and he jus’ 
naturally forgets it. Every guy I know has 
got more money on Saturday night than he 
used to have at that. 

“The main guys I feel sorry for,’’ he said, 
“are the bartenders.” 

“What are they doing—what’s become 
of them?” 

“One of them that I know is supposed to 
be a helper on that truck, but I don’t know 
what’s become of him to-day. They ain’t 
much good, though.” 

“The bartenders?” 

“Sure! You see them guys is good fel- 
lows, but they ain’t strong. Standin’ up 
behind a bar all day and night for ten or 
twelve years gives a man a bad pair of 
dogs’’—feet. ‘‘He’s too soft for this work. 
The fellow I spoke of almost broke his back 
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yesterday liftin’ a box of leather. Maybe 
that’s what’s the matter with him now, and 
I hadn’t thought of it.” 

The bartenders thrown out of work by 
the law are getting considerable help and 
encouragement from their union, the head- 
quarters of which is located in Yorkville, 
up in the East Side Eighties. 

Yorkville formerly was sort of a village 
off to itself, but long since the city has 
grown round it until there are no longer 
any lines of boundary demarcation. The 
names and customs, however, still cling. 
Yorkville has a large German population, 
which probably accounts for its being the 
center of the brewery interests, or vice versa. 
There appears to be more reluctance in 
accepting the new order of things there 
than in any section of the greater city. A 
large percentage of the people see no moral 
issue in the matter of prohibition. Beer to 
them is as essential—at least they think it 
is—as milk. 

An old liquor dealer, still holding on to 
his lease, pointed out with great sincerity 
that it was a crime to deprive mothers with 
little babes of the beer necessary to pro- 
duce milk for their tiny offspring. Pure 
cow’s milk, he declared, was impossible at 
the present price. Malt extract, in his 
opinion, offered no encouragement in its 
dealeoholized state for mothers to drink it 
freely. For generations in this section 
young mothers have considered beer neces- 
sary to their diet. 


Well-Paid Speed Merchants 


The particular local of the bartenders’ 
union located in Yorkville has a roll of 
more than two thousand names. Practi- 
cally no members have turned in their 
cards since the advent of prohibition. They 
have an abiding faith and hope in what they 
refer to as justice. The regular meetings 
are well attended. 

‘“We will never give up our charter,” the 
secretary declared. ‘If five members are 
left we will continue to operate.” 

The union has a benevolent feature and 
the benefits of that, particularly in these 
times, are strong factors in holding the 
organization together. Men out of jobs 
are looked after and the sick and death 
benefits are going right along. 

Though all bartenders do not carry union 
cards, there are close to twenty thousand 
of them in Greater New York. A rather 
surprising explanation of the number of 
nonunion bartenders is that they are not 
American citizens. No man not a citizen of 
the United States, or who has not taken 
out his first papers of intention, may apply 
for membership. If a man takes out his 
first papers and fails to get his final papers 
in the time allowed by law he is dropped 
from the rolls. In addition to that all mem- 
bers are required to take an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States Government 
and to the flag. It is a point of pride with 
these liquor people that they had five 
thousand men in the military service, many 
of whom received decorations. 

The wiping out of their former occupa- 
tion has not left the bartenders of the 
ordinary saloon so badly off as would seem. 
Their union now embraces the dispensing 
of soft drinks. They may work as soda- 
water servers without leaving the organiza- 
tion. Most of the soda-water clerks in the 
drug stores are members of the Beverage 
and Soda Dispensers’ Union, which is sub- 
ordinate to the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and the 
Bartenders’ International League of Amer- 
ica. The secretary explained that all union 
workers who serve and mix drinks are under 
the jurisdiction of that body. To give all 
employment, therefore, it is only necessary 
to increase the number of soda-water stands. 
This is being done rapidly. Hundreds of 
the saloons are also selling bottled soft 
drinks. 

The serving of soda water is not so easy 
as tending bar, unless the barkeep happens 
to have been a cocktail and mixed-drink 
expert. 

“There is quite a difference,’ as one 
transplanted bartender made clear, ‘‘in 
mixing an ice-cream soda—the most or- 
dinary drink—and the drawing of a glass 
of beer or setting a bottle of whisky and a 
glass on the bar. It requires more physical 
labor and the customer is more apt to kick. 

“You know,” this man said, ‘‘that’s one 
reason why bartenders don’t make so good 
general salesmen as was expected. We 
weren’t wise to the fact at first that a sales- 
man has to know how to boost his goods so 
as to sell to people a little skittish about 
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buying. In the saloon the goods didn’t 
need boosting. The customer came in 
knowing what he wanted, and all we had to 
do was to set it up on the bar. He rarely 
ever kicked.” 

Though soda-water serving is hard work, 
the pay is good. The man who fixes you a 
sundae or just a plain soda gets from thirty 
dollars to forty dollars a week. A few ex- 
perts—speed merchants, they call them— 
get as high as fifty dollars. 

Down in Park Row a man well known to 
newspaper people as a bartender at Lip- 
ton’s old place is now serving soda water at 
a drug store two or three blocks away. 
Many of his former hard-drink customers 
have followed him. 

‘This is a funny business,”’ he said, ‘‘this 
waiting on women and children as well as 
men, but it’s got one feature that is mighty 
fine. Nobody’s tried to make a touch off 
me since I been in the soda-water business. 
You may be surprised, but over at the old 
place I used to get stuck for as much as 
forty dollars a month. Many a time has a 
fellow come in and said, ‘Johnny, can you 
let me have ten out of the drawer?’ Well, 
I used to do it and put the I O U against 
myself. 

“Now you'd be surprised to know how 
many of those fellows never came back— 
good fellows too. They simply forgot about 
it, and it was up to me to make good at the 
end of the month. We don’t get many 
laughs here, but we certainly do save more 
money. I reckon I miss the town gossip 
more’n anything. 
seems too public somehow for a customer to 
get confidential, and besides the soda- 
water jerker is too busy.” 

Many of the men who have gone into 
other occupations have become waiters. 
The bartender as a rule, though, does not 
like the waiter’s business. It is too servile, 
one of them told me while serving a meal 
in a well-known uptown restaurant. 

“Tt’s nothing but a dime-and-quarter 
business,”” he said, ‘‘and a fellow don’t 
seem to have any independence. I know 
I’d get along much better—feel much better 
satisfied—if I could get into one of them 
grill rooms for men only. I can get along 
all right in waiting on the men, but I guess 
I’ve been in the drink business too long to 
get onto this business of pleasing the lady 
customers. Some of them are good sports 
at that, but as a rule they are mighty tight 
tippers. I dope it out that a woman has 
made up her mind just exactly what she is 
going to give the waiter when she sits down. 

It makes no difference how I bring the 
change back, they’ll always manage to get 
out a certain amount and pay that—even 
if they have to make different change out 
of their purses.” 

It is often suggested in editorials and in 
comic pictures that bartenders devote 
themselves to manual labor—some produc- 
tive enterprise. This is not so easy. 


New Occupations for Barmen 


The union secretary called attention to 
his records showing that eighty per cent of 
the bartenders are more than forty years 
old. Standing behind the bar for twelve 
hours at a time has made them flat-footed 
and flabby muscled, as was pointed out by 
the soldier truck driver. A majority of 
them are not physically fitted to do hard 
labor, 

One bartender, fifty years old, with a 
wife and five children, has solved the ques- 
tion of a livelihood for the present by run- 
ning a rooming house. He was fortunate 
and daring enough to procure a lease on 
the entire house in which he had been rent- 
ing a flat. By furnishing the rooms on the 
installment plan he and his wife have been 
able to get along nicely. 

Rooms are very scarce nowadays and 
there is no difficulty in getting occupants 
at a good price. Others have taken up 
this idea, but their main difficulty is in 
getting a lease. 

A small percentage of the idle barkeeps 
have saved up their money and are able 
to branch out in business for themselves. 
In Yorkville one has opened a garage, an- 
other has gone into the plumbing business 
and still. another has a hardware store, 
doing well. 

One saloon keeper, a sort of contractor, 
thinks he has uncovered a great scheme for 
making money. He says that with the 
passing of the saloon it will be necessary for 
the city to spend thousands of dollars in 
the establishment of public wash rooms and 
comfort stations. New York has few such 
public places. 
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The distinct and delightful differ- 
ence in the way the Liberty rides 
and drives is an index of quality 
so unmistakable, that the car has 
attracted to itself, everywhere, the 
highest character of ownership. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 

“The boys never use the old leather dice 
box now,” a veteran server informed me. 
“Prohibition seems to have got them old 
dice boxes just the same as it did the clove 
stands that used to decorate all bars—re- 
member ’em?”’ 

“By the way,” it occurred to the man 
in charge of the cigar-and- tobacco stand, 

‘‘what do you s’pose is goin’ to become of 
the concerns that used to sell us breath 
pellets?” 

““Yes,”? came another suggestion, 
the pretzel makers?” 

“Oh, there’ll always be folks who like 
pretzels,’ ’ answered the cigar man. “But 
I'll tell the world the old breath pellet is 
the deadest cock in the pit.” 

He pointed out with lucidity that if a 
man should happen to get whisky on his 
breath in this day and time not only would 
he acknowledge it at home but he would 
take steps to advertise the achievement all 
over town. 

Despite the legal entanglements erected 
in the path of the would-be evader, there 
are ways of achieving that distinction, de- 
vious and ingenious. But a few weeks ago 
a dinner party was invited to leave one of 
the leading restaurants for rowdy conduct 
directly due to a hot-water bottle that one 
of the women had brought in her muff. 

One Saturday afternoon in February a 
man of affairs dropped in on an office 
party—those office parties are quite the 
thing nowadays—just as the enthusiasm 
had ebbed with the supply. Sensing the 
situation the newcomer bethought himself 
of a coup he had put over the night before. 
He fished nervously in a leather wallet, 
finally found something and smiled. 
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“T thought I still had them,”’ he said. 
“Take a look at these.” 

Round the group he passed two prescrip- 
tions made out in proper form and.signed 
by his family doctor. They called for 
spiritus frumenti, with an explanatory note 
that the medicine was for use in the treat- 
ment of influenza. The prescriptions did 
not specify the quantity required. They 
seldom do. 

Certain drug stores in zones fixed by the 
Government are designated to distribute 
whisky for medicinal purposes. One of 
these was just across the street. 

“They are perfectly good,” declared the 
drug-store man, smiling, as the man pre- 
sented his prescriptions with some misgiv- 
ings, ‘‘but we won’t be able to fill another 
prescription until Monday at the earliest. 
We’ve had such arun on our first stock that 
every drop was sold out by noon to-day. 
I guess we miscalculated on the number of 
people subject to influenza as well as the 
amount of medicine required, Nearly every 
patient took a quart.” 

The office party adjourned sine die to 
meet at the call of the prescription holder. 
It worked on Monday. In that neighbor- 
hood the doctors are now enjoying an un- 
usual personal popularity. 

The feasibility of the prescription as a 
weapon against the arm of the law, experts 
inform me, has brought out a large crop of 
associated ideas—mental by-products. That 
it is unlawful to carry intoxicating liquors 
on the person is well known. Prohibition 
officers say they have the right to confiscate 
a container of intoxicants as well as the 
conveyor. The flask being the container, 
the trousers obviously are the conveyor. 
So if a citizen be caught he is faced with the 
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disaster of losing his pants as well as the 
bottle. That is no light risk. Profound 
thought has been given to the matter and 
the balm came in the development of the 
prescription idea. 

A student of law points out with clarity 
that if it is lawful to obtain whisky on a 
prescription it is certainly just as lawful to 
convey the said whisky to its destination. 
Ergo, if a citizen be caught with a pint on 
the hip and at the same time can show 
evidence that he obtained it on a doctor’s 
prescription, he may feel reasonably com- 
fortable. 

Prohibition officers are having a most 
difficult job in convincing the people of our 
town that evasion of the liquor law is really 
a crime. They refuse to take it seriously. 
Exposure of the methods attempted by 
supporters of anything spirituous, vinous 
or malt is furnishing much of our newspaper 
humor. This irks the serious-minded officer 
sorely. It’s a pretty tough thing for a 
sleuth to make public the unearthing of a 
liquor crime and then have all the vaude- 
ville comedians use the sordid details in 
their acts. 

The New Yorker insists upon regarding 
the pursuit of forbidden liquor as a sport, 
and it is hard to cure him. Right now these 
enforcement officers are even confronted 
with the task of explaining to the incor- 
rigible what is a home and what isn’t. 

A former dealer in Brooklyn gladdened 
his neighborhood not so long ago by dis- 
playing on the front door of what had been 
his family liquor store a large sign reading: 


MY PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


Beneath he wrote his name in large black 
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Imposing on Hospitality 


OWN in Birmingham, Alabama, a 
negro team driver came home one 
night and found his wife highly agitated. 
“Jeff,” she said, ‘‘you knows dat Asa 
Rogers’ wife Sallie is dead. Ain’t you goin’ 
to be a pallbearer at de fun’r’l?” 
“No, I ain’t,”’ he answered with unusual 
positiveness. 
“You ain’t? Well, wusn’t you a pall- 
bearer at de fun’r’] of his second wife, Me- 


“Sho I wuz. But dat ain’t 

“En wusn’t you a ee at de 
fun’r’l of his first wife, Mandie? Whut you 
mean, you ain’t goin’ act dis time?’’ 

“Liza,” he said, “‘suttinly I wuz a pall- 
bearer at dem fun’r'ls, en I done de best I 
could, but I’m tellin’ you now I ain’t ac- 
ceptin’ no mo’ favors frum nobody whut I 
can’t return.” 


A Striking Resemblance 


T THE training camps of baseball clubs 
it is a rare spring that does not bring 
some young baseball writer, a novice, who 
sees greatness in every recruit. His en- 
thusiasm born of inexperience becomes a 
chronic bore to the old-timers, players as 
well as correspondents. 
Down in Jacksonville in March a youth- 
ful scribe had driven nearly everybody 


from the bench by his frequent discoveries 
that certain recruits had all the mannerisms 
and bearings of certain great players of the 
past. 

“Just watch that young bird!” he ealled 
to a veteran outfielder lounging in the sun 
near the water keg. ‘‘Look! He’s an 
exact replica of Willie Keeler!” 

“He’s a what?” 

“Why, he stands and acts just like Keeler 
up there at the bat—his every motion.” 

Just then the rookie batter struck out, 
falling to his knees from the force of the 
misspent swing. 

“Ye-s,’”’ drawled the veteran, biting off 
a fresh chew, “‘he’s got exactly the same 
number of arms and legs.” 


He Said Nothing, But —— 


T A RECENT labor conference in Wash- 
ington one of the venerable leaders, to 
point out a lesson to a young hot-head, 
related the following story: 
A farmer, being short of teams, hitched 
a mule and an ox together to help with the 
hauling. When the team had gone a mile 
down the road the ox stopped, lay down 
and refused to go farther. The farmer said 
nothing; simply unhitched the animal, re- 
turned it to the stable and made the mule 
pull the wagon the rest of the day. That 
night the ox spoke to the mule confiden- 
tially. 


“What did the boss say to-day?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing that I heard,’ replied the 
mule. 

The next day the ox was hitched with the 
mule again. This time he lay down and 
quit at the end of a half mile. Again the 
farmer calmly unhitched him, put him back 
in the stable and made the mule do the 
hauling by himself. 

“What did the boss say this time?’ 
again asked the ox that night. 

“T didn’t hear him say anything,” re- 
plied the mule, “‘but he’s leaning over the 
fence out there talking to a butcher.” 


A House Divided 


WELL-KNOWN theatrical producer in 

New York, who had been undergoing 
many severe lectures from his wifeonaccount 
of frequent absences from dinner, came to 
his office wearing a very unhappy look. 
Several of his friends, knowing the cause, 
began to chide him. 

“Got ever ything squared, Harry?” one 
of them inquired. ‘“‘How’s everything up 
to the house?” 

“Say,” said the theatrical man, “that 
wife of mine announced to me last night 
that she had decided to divide the house.”’ 

“ce Yes? ” 

“Yes, and she did. She’s given me the 
outside.” 
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other scenes. At those times I have loved to get away 
from the ordinary commonplaces of a doctor’s daily 
life. It is fortunate for me that my family enjoy 
such things also. 

Together we have crossed the Rockies and the 
Cascades on horseback. We have fished in the streams 
of Canada, in the lakes and rivers of Glacier Park, in 
Puget Sound, in Panama. We have seen the English- 
man on his native heath and hunted the Hun to his 
lair. But all these experiences of ours have been 
written up, and they need no descrip- 
tion by me. , 

A doctor’s life is largely made up of 
the tragedy, the melodrama, even the 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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yaya Re ta is perhaps the 
one form of fiction I have never 
attempted, and I can’t say that I 
find the given subject particularly in- 
spiring. As I glower upon him he 
seems to me—as possible material for 
art—to have lived a singularly ‘‘un- 
grateful” life. He was born forty 
years ago in a small town of Western 
Pennsylvania, which—like many an- 
other small town the world over— 
calls itself ‘‘the nursery of great 
men”; just why, the inhabitants of 
neighboring towns have never been 
able to comprehend. He was removed 
thence at an early age to New York 
City, where he was more or lessstarved 
on the fruits of culture at various pri- 
vate schools, and then sent to Yale 
M\ Dodd, His Daughter (to the Right) and University. His career at Yale, in 
Some Friends of the Family the Sheffield. Scientific School, was 
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anything but brilliant; but he made three or four friends 
there and read a number of amusing books not included 
(Concluded on Page 46) 
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HE BOYS’ FRIEND was our first journalistic venture. 


We then were ten. 


Eight pages of foolscap in size, we 


wrote and illustrated it in lead pencil and then, with the 


Mr. Hungerford and One of His 
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aid of carbon paper, 
multigraphedit. So 
it was that we met 
the slender de- 
mands of beginning 
circulation—all of 
it in our block, save 
three copies each 
week to the south 
or benighted side 
of Clinton Street. 
Gradually we 
broadened, became 
aware of the exist- 
ence of still another 
sex—and The 
Boys’ Friend be- 
came merely The 
Friend. Also we re- 
ceived from a dot- 
ing parent a small 
printing press and 
seven fonts of sec- 
ondhand type. Cir- 
culation increased. 
Our field of influ- 
ence swept from 
the Third Ward 
(Concluded on 
Page 46) 
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comedy, of others. These vicarious experi- 
ences a.e so much a part of his existence 
that he has neither the time nor the per- 
spective to appreciate them. But because 
he has so much to do with serious things, in 
his moments of relaxation he loves adven- 
ture and the lighter forms of amusement. 

A friend of mine once expressed surprise 
at my frivolous taste in this latter regard. 
I had expressed a predilection for farce. 
For himself, he said, he loved tragedy and 
doted on weepy melodrama. : 

“T understand perfectly,’”’ I replied. ‘I 
have enough of such things every day, but 
you are a manufacturer of merry-go- 
rounds.” 

For years I have had a secret longing to 
be a humorist, probably because much of 
my life has been associated with conditions 
so antithetical. . 

And always I have wanted to write. I 
know it now, although I never fully realized 
it until lately. And always, hitherto, I have 
resisted, with the persistent passive resist- 
ance of the barnacle that sticks to one spot, 
in spite of all currents. 

Lack of spare time has had a good deal to 
do with it. A doctor is so busy doing things 
that he has not the time to write about 
them. But when I came back recently, 
after two years’ absence from practice, the 
opportunity came. There was the usual 
‘period of adjustment” which everyone, 
officer or enlisted man, has experienced who 
has returned to civil life. And there was a 
scattered practice which refused to reas- 
semble all at once. Indeed, for a while I 
thought it was going to be difficult to con- 
vince any appreciable number of people 
that I was home. It was my opportunity to 
write. And, naturally, I wrote upon sub- 
jects with which I was most familiar, the 
ailments of people and how to avoid them. 
My experience with the draft and in the 
Army had been invaluable to me. 

Before I obtained my commission I had 
served on the County Registration Board 
and afterward as chairman of a Draft 
Board. Then, in August, 1917, my com- 
mission came and I was released from the 
other duties. It took all the eloquence I 
could bring to bear and all the importuni- 
ties of my friends, to accomplish it. I ex- 
plained in letters to the governor and to 
Washington that I was not trying to desert 
my job, but merely to seek a field of greater 
activity and usefulness in my special line 
of work. 

They saw it at last. I discarded my 
“civies” for a uniform and went away 
with high hopes of getting to. France. But 
it was not to be. Half of my twenty-one 
months of service was spent in camp as a 
specialist in a base hospital. Then, one 
day, I received a summons to report for 
duty to the office of the surgeon-general. 
Here, I thought, was my opportunity—so 
much nearer the port, and that so much 
nearer France. 

A colonel in the regular service laughed 
when I was indiscreet enough to speak of 
my desire. ‘So, you have joined us in this 
cemetery of dead hopes!”’ he said. 

However, I knew better—or thought I 
did. But there I remained, as did many 
others whose duties kept them until the end 
of their service, fighting the Campaign of 
the Potomac, For one thing I shall be 


Our system of voting was planned in an age 
when practically everybody lived handy to 
the town pump. There were no roads to 
encourage travel in those days, much less 
railroads. To-day, on the contrary, John 
Citizen may be half across the continent 
when Election Day comes round. Our in- 
dustrial system has set thousands of people 
traveling as an everyday necessity in their 
work, and they are perhaps the best class 
of citizens. We engineers are always on 
the go, and so are the traveling salesmen, 
the actors and most business executives. 
To board the train for Chicago and attend 
a conference is a commonplace thing for 
the average business man. The town-pump 
scheme has been replaced by national in- 
dustry and trade, and a lot of us have 
become national citizens—even interna- 
tional. 

This national electorate is much larger 
than people suspect, and probably ac- 
counts for considerable of the heavy 
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forever grateful, however. As a consultant 
I visited many military hospitals in remote 
parts of the country, from Connecticut to 
Arizona, and back. I had come in contact 
with young men from all over the United 
States. I had examined the draft men, had 
seen them in camps and had watched their 
convalescence in hospitals after their re- 
turn from France. I had followed them 
from civil life back to civil life. ‘ 

Wasn’t it natural, then, that I should try 
to put some of all of this on paper? I could 
not resist the impulse, and so I began to 
write about certain physical ailments and 
disabilities of the men which are common 
to us all. To my great astonishment my 
lucubrations were not rejected. 

That is about all. I have not been at it 
long, you see. But I cannot stop. Some- 
thing gets into one’s blood with the first 
success, however small and unimportant— 
to others—the success may be. I know 
already that I couldn’t quit if I tried. 

Two things I refuse positively to disclose 
here: One is my particular specialty in 
medicine. This for professional reasons. 
The other is my habits, what I eat, what I 
drink, how I behave. This also is largely 
for professional reasons. I never practice 
what I preach. I eat, for instance, a lot of 
things I should not eat and am guilty of 
many other medical indiscretions. If I dis- 
closed them here, what weight would my 
future suggestions or warnings have? 
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in the curriculum. By the end of Freshman 
year he had decided that he wanted to go to 
Paris and paint. Since there are plenty of 
mediocre painters in the world, it is perhaps 
fortunate that he was not permitted to do 
so. Then he took to writing somber and 
skeptical verses and grisly little tales imi- 
tated from Poe and Guy de Maupassant. 
None of these things proved marketable; 
and having now graduated from college he 
was put to studying law—which he did off 
and on, but always under protest. Mean- 
while he had made up his mind to become 
a poet and dramatist, and his admission to 
the Bar of New York was unavoidably de- 
layed one year owing to the surreptitious 
composition of a tragedy in blank verse. It 
was not accepted by Mansfield; neither 
was it accepted by E. H. Sothern. Later on, 
after some years spent half-heartedly prac- 
ticing law under his father’s always kindly 
protection, he wrote a ridiculously bad play 
which was accepted and produced by the 
Shuberts. He expected to awake and find 
himself famous; what he did do, was merely 
to awake and partially find himself. From 
about this point on, he gave up pretending 
to practice law and—aided unfairly per- 
haps by a modest inherited income—turned 
over a new leaf and retired to the country. 
He still knows of no better place to be; but 
as an entirely obscure author he was by 
now thoroughly disillusioned, exasperated 
with himself, yet thoroughly stubborn. He 
would teach himself to write if it killed him. 
He has been trying to do so ever since. For 
a brief period, at Smith College, he even 
endeavored to teach others an art he had 
not as yet mastered himself—an art which 
throughout recorded time has acknowledged 
few genuine masters. This Quixotic en- 
deavor taught him personally—something; 
but not enough. He is still hot on the trail 
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of his reckless ambition—faint, yet pursu- 
ing. One way or another he expects to keep 
after that ever-vanishing mistress to the 
end, bitter or otherwise. 

- But he is not nearly so depressed as he 
sounds. In fact, once the present autobi- 
ographical spasm is over, he will be as ready 
as ever to live and laugh and let live. And 
two or three of the more valid reasons for 
this are included in ‘‘ Exhibit A”’—the “‘in- 
timate” snapshot duly hereinabove at- 
tached. 

Only—what a subject for fiction! Really, 
Mister Editor, you must permit me here- 
after to select my own heroes. Swimming 
with one’s hands and feet tied is not an easy, 
and never a graceful, accomplishment. 


P. S. The more responsible member of 
my family says I have managed to give the 
impression that I am the author of one 
theatrical failure, and that I must have been 
dismissed from Smith College for general 
incompetence. Whereas, etc. 

If she is correct in this, it but empha- 
sizes my impression that, while all the arts 
are long, the art of writing intelligently is 
longissima. 


Conscienceless Stuff About 
Ed. Hungerford 
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into the Second and even into some near-by 
corners of the Fourth. 

Gone for a time were the poignant joys of 
authorship. Sticking type was a new pleas- 
ure and, for a little while at least, extremely 
worth while. An ancient printer—like most 
of the elder members of the craft, he claimed 
to have worked on the New York Tribune 
and to have had a personal acquaintance 
with Horace Greeley—taught us our “‘p’s” 
and ‘‘q’s.”’ We reeked of benzine and wal- 
lowed in ink. And to-day we cannot pass 
an old-fashioned printshop without a vast 
yearning to go in and stand at the cases and 
put the clicking types into the stick once 
again. It still seems to be the most fascinat- 
ing profession in the world. 

The Watertonian was our third venture. 
This was an ambitious affair, far too large 
for the small press we owned, and so was 
printed in the establishment of a kind- 
hearted relative. It had a short life but a 
vigorous one. Its realm of influence was 
limited neither to Watertown nor Jefferson 
County nor the whole state of New York. 
We had exchanges, if you please, in Eng- 
land, in India and in far-off Australia. 
Those were the days—a full quarter of a 
century ago—when amateur journalism 
flourished—all over the English-speaking 
world; while to write and print a paper 
that would excite commendation in London 
or in Calcutta orin Brisbane was an achieve- 
ment worthy of all the effort. 

But the day came when the Watertonian, 
like many and many other publications, 
printed its valedictory. ‘Circumstances 
over which we have no control,”’ wrote the 
editor in double-leaded eight-point type, 
“compel us to suspend the publication of 
our magazine.” He spake the truth. He 
was going away—to boarding school. No 
longer would Homer Rice’s Arctic Soda 
Fountain at the end of the public square 
beckon to him as it has been beckoning to 
Watertown boys for more than half a cen- 
tury now. Jefferson Hose Company Num- 
ber Three and John Hancock Hook & 
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percentage of voters who do not vote. Draft 
statistics classified 2,200,000 men in occu- 
pations more or less peripatetic — actors, 
showmen, engineers, commercial travelers, 
and the like. There are 200,000 traveling 
salesmen on the road, 50,000 actors and 
showmen, and perhaps 200,000 voters work- 
ing in Washington with legal residence else- 
where. This counts only the men, and now 
that the women are voting, and travel and 
change of residence are cgmmon, there must 
easily be 1,000,000 voters, at least, who find 
themselves far from the town pump on Elec- 
tion Day, and therefore voiceless in deter- 
mining the kind of government for which 
they must pay. 

Uncle Sam was very careful to give our 
soldiers in France their opportunity to vote. 
I believe that mail-order voting for us 
soldiers of the transit, sample case and 
make-up box will become necessary now 
that the Government reaches into our 
pockets so deeply. How it can be done I do 


not say, but it seems to me a simple matter 
of organization and justice. 

From acquaintance with men of my own 
profession I know that a considerable num- 
ber are national citizens in the sense of 
having no legal residence, and therefore no 
voting place. Constantly traveling from 
one job to another, in the United States 
and abroad, some in consulting practice 
and others supervising construction and 
other projects, they maintain offices in 
New York or Chicago, and live in hotels 
when in town. With no town pump to go 
to, local government does not affect such 
citizens, but the National Government does, 
and they seem clearly entitled to vote and 
representation. 

Such a citizen can be highly useful to 
people living round the town pump. Some 
years ago a contractor friend of mine was 
building a schoolhouse in a New York 
suburban town. Five miles farther up the 
railroad was a village which had lately 
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a year I was not even thanked, but for the 
$5000 job I got a handsomely engraved 
certificate. 

At one time I held two jobs at once, and 
a horrified chief clerk told me that I was 
violating the civil-service rules. Investiga- 
tion showed that neither job came under 
civil service. Both connections were with 
emergency bureaus organized for war pur- 
poses. SoI belonged to the uncivil service, 
apparently. But I relinquished one of the 
jobs. It was an uncivil experience. I 
learned a good deal about Uncle Sam in 
those days—enough to want to reform him. 
Among other interesting things, I think I 
learned who Uncle Sam really is—the old 
sweater! 

“The pull of the town pump against pol- 
icy,” was Rodgie’s descriptive phrase for 
what we engineers often had to deal with 
in Washington during the war. 

Let us review an actual case: 

One of my war jobs was placing and 
building several industrial plants to make 
war materials. By the time the news 
leaked out that they were to be erected in 
different parts of the country our locations 
were all made. We went by studies of labor, 
housing, transportation and the like—and 
let me assure you it was hard to fit them 
all in too! 

A certain enterprising city was in the 
odd predicament of having lost population 
during the war. Most communities were 
just opposite. But this town had surplus 
houses, and also surplus workers. So why 
not hustle for one of those factories? 

Well, it sent a delegation to Washington. 
It was a typical town-pump delegation. I 
say this in all respect. The town wanted 
something, and it sent its best men, among 
them the mayor and prominent business 
men, and they were shepherded through 
Washington by their senators. They came 
and camped a whole morning on the chief’s 
doorstep—or rather, in one of hisanterooms, 
where people warmed chairs all day long. 

Chair-warming helped win the war. Cer- 
tainly a great deal of it was done in that 
office; not because the chief wanted to 
keep people waiting, but because there was 
simply one of him, and thousands of patri- 
otic citizens.to see him on town-pump 
projects. He worked nights, and Sundays, 
and on trains, yet never came to an end of 
the work. Congress regarded him as sus- 
piciously active, and frequently called him 
to the Capitol for investigation. To people 
seeking town-pump advantages, and poli- 
ticians on the floor, and the newspapers, he 
was a football. 

Finally their turn came—or the chief was 
caught between two anterooms and backed 
into a corner by a senator. Introductions 
followed. A spokesman produced the docu- 
ment and cleared his throat. The delegates 
were as solemn as in church—the town 
pump is interesting as an atmosphere. 

“We have come to help the Government 
in a serious crisis,’ said the spokesman, 
with his document. “Any sacrifice we can 
make to help win the war 

“Why, certainly!’ assented the chief. 
“But let’s cut out the patriotic stuff. We’re 
knee-deep in that round here already. Just 
what is it you want?” 
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““Now, you’re a business man! [I like to 
talk to you,” said the spokesman, laying 
down his document. 

Several times he tried to find passages in 
the typewritten pages, but the chief headed 
him off and in three minutes got his story. It 
was a typical piece of special pleading from 
the community standpoint. Jonesboro had 
an abundance of marvelously skilled labor. 
It had empty houses and idle manufacturing 
plants. Its contributions to war loans and 
funds were enumerated. There were sly digs 
at Washington for locating war activities 
elsewhere when Jonesboro was clearly en- 
titled to them. 

“‘How is that lumber plant in your town 
getting along?” cross-examined the chief, 
“‘T hear its production is rotten.” 

This took the spokesman aback. 

“We admit it has had difficulties in get- 
ting started,’”’ he confessed. ‘‘There has 
aoe trouble between the management and 

abor.” 

“T think your delegation might go back 
home and iron the wrinkles out of that 
situation. It would be a patriotic service. 
Meanwhile [’ll look into this other proposi- 
tion.” 

We investigated Jonesboro, found that 
its lumber plant seemed to be under enemy 
influence in management, that its labor 
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surplus was rapidly being drawn elsewhere, 
and that its idle manufacturing facilities 
were antiquated and could not meet even 
war costs. There was no reason for depart- 
ing from the straight engineering facts back 
of our policy. So in this case the town 
pump did not pull policy awry—in others 
it did, I am sorry to say. 

The delegates went back home. But 
they left a prim little old man behind to 
represent Jonesboro’s interests and com- 
munity pride. He looked like an unsuc- 
cessful storekeeper. There was nothing for 
him to report, but he wandered timidly 
through our busy hive every day, and 
warmed chairs for several weeks. He was 
pathetic as an individual and a cause. 

Until we got into the war I had never had 
occasion to visit Washington, though con- 
stantly making business trips to cities all 
round it. Washington seemed to be out of 
the day’s work. One never had to go there 
for anything. 

War set the business man marching to- 
ward the capital. At first it was the en- 
gineer, the production man, the industrial 
and transportation executive. Sometimes 
he dropped everything and went as a 
volunteer. Again he was sent by his boss. 
As the first comers got settled at specific 
work they in turn sent back for others, 
mostly specialists or associates. 
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A very little experience of Washington 
showed me why I had never been there on 
business. The sort of business that I did 
and the kind of people who employed me to 
do it were not known in Washington. 

“T want you to go out to Arizona and do 
so-and-so,”’ said the kind of man who em- 
ployed me, and if I found out obstacles he 
helped me clear them away. Action was 
the important thing. Costs were disre- 
garded when it came to a big-enough invest- 
ment to do a big job, and at the same time 
were minutely considered in detail when it 
came to economical production of the unit. 
Speed counted, because we had something 
else to do after we got that going. If em- 
ployees or government authorities or the 
public sent round a delegation, we found 
out what was wanted as quickly as possible, 
and settled the matter to keep the enter- 
prise running. 

Exactly that sort of thing was needed for 
war, and Washington reached out for it— 
the business men accustomed to saying 
**Go, thou!”’ and the kind of fellows who 
would go. But once on the spot they were 
hampered, worried, slowed down and some- 
times stopped by town-pump tactics. 

War meant the spending of government 
money on a marvelous new scale. Govern- 
ment money had seldom been spent to do 
a specific job, but to produce something 
tangible in a given locality, to appeal to 
community selfishness. Post offices, cus- 
tomhouses, rivers and harbors, jobs, pen- 
sions—for two generations this was all 
Washington had had to sell to the country. 
It was the chief stock in trade of the Con- 
gressman, and the latter’s constituents and 
customers swept in upon us to help them- 
selves from the prospective billions. There 
was no reason to criticize or complain, so 
far as I can see. With a Government that 
cost us about three cents a day individually, 
and millions to give us if we could bring the 
right town-pump pressure to bear in the 
right quarter, we had simply acquired a 
perverted national viewpoint. To get a 
better way of doing business a better view- 
point was needed. That might be a matter 
of years. 

But a war will not wait. Its diversified 
machinery had to be laid out strictly by 
policy on a scale that staggered the biggest 
executives from the business world. The 
machinery had to be installed and set run- 
ning, regardless of local or individual in- 
terests. When the latter interfered they 
must be given the new viewpoint of ad- 
ministration and policy. 

At first it was simply a matter of getting 
out from under the pressure of the town 
pump, with its delegations, its organization 
and its Congressional interference and criti- 
cism. For the first few weeks I received 
chair warmers from nine in the morning till 
six at night, and did my real work after 
dinner and before breakfast. Fortunately 
my first chief, a resourceful executive, saw 
that I was being swamped, and sent Rodgie 
in to help me. 

Rodgie was a wonder. Originally an 
Easterner, with a broad university educa- 
tion, he had made a fortune in Wall Street 
asa promoter. Then his health broke down. 
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He went West. Health or no health, his 
mind went on working. Here he would see 
half a dozen things interfering with each 
other. They might be starved little utility 
companies fighting in the same field while 
service and growth were overlooked. Or it 
might be an overcapitalized enterprise in 
the hands of exploiters; or something being 
held back by jealousy in management; or the 
intense local pride of Western communities. 

Rodgie was a first-class corporation 
trouble-shooter. First he located all the 
difficulties by getting acquainted with the 
facts and the different interests. Then he 
began adjusting the carburetor, eliminating 
short circuits, filling the gas tank, and find- 
ing a sober chauffeur. And away she went 
up the road, utilizing the abundant power 
that had been dormant in the situation. 
Incidentally he charged the promoter’s fee 
for the job, and having seen him at work I 
feel that he was entitled to it. 

Whether Rodgie is worth one million 
dollars, or five, or ten, I do not know. I 
dare say that for single promotions he has 
received as much money as I shall make in 
my lifetime. When the chief brought him 
in and made him my assistant it was a little 
awesome—a millionaire office boy for a 
plain engineer. But that disappeared when 
he got to work. 


An Expert in Listening 


He did it largely on personality. The 
first trait that impressed me was what 
looked like an endless capacity for being 
bored. All my instincts were for getting 
rid of people who seemed to be interfering 
with the technical situation, so that plans 
could be worked out. Rodgie got a cubby- 
hole near my office, some cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and began listening. I turned the 
visitors over to him, and he listened. He 
listened with hospitality. He listened with 
an appetite for detail. He asked questions, 
and took documents for examination at 
home, and examined them line by line, and 
asked further questions, and listened. If 
there was nobody to listen to in his cubby- 
hole he went round listening elsewhere. 

There were people who had been in Wash- 
ington so long that nobody would listen to 
them. I remember a notorious labor agita- 
tor who cameir one day. Rodgie heard his 
own version of a reform he was trying to 
bring about, which touched our policy later, 
and got information and a viewpoint that 
were priceless when the time came, for they 
forestalled a labor tie-up. 

Presently things began to emerge like 
the details on a developing photographic 
plate. One imposing delegation would go 
home satisfied because Rodgie quietly dem- 
onstrated, through information gained by 
listening elsewhere, that its demands were 
not compatible with the broad policy of 
war. And in the more or less inarticulate 
case of some little delegation he would find 
an overlooked opportunity, and bring it to 
light so it could be utilized. 

In the form of these delegations we found 
the town pump decidedly open to reason. 
It became necessary to call certain interests 
to Washington and tell them about pro- 
posed restriction of their community or 
business activities. They had no voice in 
the matter—we had emergency war powers 
to do what was best for the country, They 
always came in hostility and apprehension. 
Many were competitors, and had never 
seen each other before. First they got ac- 
quainted. Then the necessity for restriction 
was explained and their teamwork asked 
for. In a day or two they would go back 
home, fully understanding the situation, 
enthusiastic about the restrictions, and 
ready to get the neighbors in line. 

Congress gave much more trouble, be- 
cause less open to a change of viewpoint 
and of heart. When any of the newcomers 
in Washington had shaped their policy and 
plans, picked the experts and said ‘‘Go!” 
Congress often interposed. It wanted to 
know where, who was going, and why. It 
wanted to know who had authorized the 
project, and where the money was coming 
from, and what it would cost. Everything 
in Washington is authorized by law. A lot 
of the things started in the first months of 
the war were planned because they were 
necessary, in the expectation that Congress 
would pass the necessary laws later. Some 
of them were started under the special war 
powers of the President. Congress dilly- 
dallied in passing the laws, and criticized 
what had been done. 

It takes either a good deal of philosophy 
or a pretty tough skin to stand Congres- 
sional criticism. At bottom it is largely 
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fireworks. Party lines up against party, 
section against section, and man against 
man in debate. Things are said on the floor 
of the Senate or the House for political 
effect. Those on the inside understand the 
hidden motives. Sometimes a congress- 
man is mollifying his constituents.at home, 
and again a senator is simply advertising. 
Officials in the regular Washington depart- 
ments know the motives and the ropes, have 
their friends in Congress, and also under- 
stand the fine art of doing things by the 
statutes—or walking through them legally. 
The newcomers did not know that Wash- 
ington has a different philosophy of busi- 
ness. Action, not law, was first with them, 
and in going ahead they stirred up criticism 
and opposition. In some cases they did 
things illegally, and later had to be techni- 
cally reproved and technically forgiven. 

One of my chiefs took this all in good 
part. “I’m ready to be investigated any 
time,” he said. ‘‘There’s no harm in it.” 
A railroad executive, he knew something 
about Washington methods and men. 
good deal of the criticism on the floor of 
Congress seems to be mere word play, a re- 
lief to long dry debates or committee 
hearings. Harm comes chiefly when it is 
picked up by the reporters as good headline 
stuff and scattered over the country by the 
newspapers. 

But another of my chiefs, one of the 
ablest in the emergency war organization, 
was pitifully sensitive. An engineer of high 
ideals, almost magnetic in his management 
of people in actual contact, he seemed un- 
able to discount and laugh at a little group 
of Congressional critics whom he had never 
seen. One of his most active critics was a 
politician whose early experience had in- 
cluded a long period as prosecuting attor- 
ney. To get the goods on everybody and 
anybody was with him an incurable view- 
point—he couldn’t see things any other 
way, and understanding honest construc- 
tive work was far beyond him. A scathing, 
witty remark in Congress reflecting upon 
this engineer’s work or himself which he 
would have laughed at if present, had power 
to wound and depress him all day when it 
appeared in the distortion of newspaper 
headlines. 


Cross:Roads Hamlets 


Congressmen themselves have been criti- 
cized so much that it is time to put in a 
word the other way. The English have a 
saying that ‘‘ When you elect a fool or rogue 
to represent you in Parliament, he does 
represent you.” My impression of the 
congressman was that he has been elected 
to represent either the town pump or that 
section of his community which is politi- 
cally active, but not representative of the 
best. He is not the kind of man who would 
be selected to direct big enterprises—say, 
an automobile corporation, a railroad sys- 
tem, a trust company, a religious denomina- 
tion, a university. Seldom a business 
man, he lacks experience in planning and 
carrying out policies. Very often he is a 
lawyer. The actor type is prominent— 
many a cross-roads Hamlet has found the 
road to Washington easier than that to 
the Rialto. He is the fellow who criti- 
cizes the book or play, not able to write one 
himself. 

But once in Washington, he usually 
works hard. There is information to be 
grubbed for, and highly technical subjects 
to be discussed in committee and com- 
mission hearings. There has been a good 
deal of criticism of the Southern congress- 
man, especially the past few years. But 
even the Southern congressman—or let us 
say the rural congressman generally—is 
better informed on many matters than his 
critics, and usually open to any honest in- 
formation they can give him. 

Once every two years we average Amer- 
icans get excited about politics. Something 
below the average of us goes to the prima- 
ries and the polls, while our superaverage 
goes to the golf links and the country club. 
The man elected to represent the commu- 
nity is not a rogue, but subaverage. He 
tackles the job of representing us. Our 
chief interest in him thereafter is when we 
want something for ourselves or when some- 
thing that we have already is threatened. 
Then we bombard him with requisitions 
and telegrams, pull him this way and that, 
hide from him everything except what 
strengthens our side, and resist every com- 
promise making for real administration 
along broad policy lines. We haven’t even 
a policyfor the community, much less for the 
nation. Why should he have? We threaten 
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instantly at five o’clock and rush for hats 
and bonnets, already washed up on gov- 
ernment time. 

Before I went to Washington Uncle Sam 
was to me an ideal figure—all-seeing, hon- 
est, righteous, benevolent, to be revered, 
obeyed and followed in all things. In other 
words, the Uncle Sam of the cartoons. It 
was a shock to find him pinching stenog- 
raphers’ pennies, obstructing progress, 
catering to special interests and provincial 
greed, with little care for broad national 
administration. , 

I began to ask myself, ““Who is this 
Uncle Sam?” 

And after checking over the entire 
parts I found out to my own satisfac- 

ion. 

Check it up yourself. Begin at either 
end. Start with the little old octogenarian 
of the Washington departments. Trace his 
lack of pension to the department appro- 
priation, and lack of Congressional action. 
Follow the thing up to the Hill, and there 
you will find Congress making appropria- 
tions and laws, not to do the work of the 
departments constructively, as the work of 
railroads, mills or mines is done, with far- 
sighted policies maintained from year to 
year. 

No! The money is appropriated and 
the laws are passed to impress constituen- 
cies, to provide patronage, to skimp here 
and the with false economy. This takes 
you straight to the Congressman’s con- 
stituency, and there you are—at the town 
pump, from which you can check it all back 
to the little old octogenarian. 

Uncle Sam does not exist in Washington 
at all. You must look for him at the town 
pump. He is not a national abstraction. 
I myself am Uncle Sam, and so are you. 
Such vices and virtues, ideals and short- 
comings, as he possesses, are mine, and 
yours. 

To our fear of contact with politics, and 
our plain failure to take a part in running 
even the town pump, all his characteristics 
are to be traced. 

Uncle Sam dees truly represent us, and 
we have no reason to be proud of ourselves 
as reflected in him. 

And one of the biggest jobs ahead of us 
right now is to begin cleaning up Uncle 
Sam by cleaning up ourselves—as I will 
show you, a town-pump proposition. 

I have long been an admirer of certain 
refinements in the British political sys- 
tem. There is the flexibility of the Mother 
of Parliaments. If an administration at 
Westminster fails to carry a measure Parlia- 
ment automatically dissolves, and the 
voters express their views by electing an- 
other Parliament. Sometimes two Parlia- 
ments have been elected in a single year, as 
» 1910. It is another form of the referen- 

um. 

There is the British system of having all 
bills carefully drawn up by the administra- 
tion in power—which cuts out the thou- 
sands of freak bills that clog our’ own 
legislatures, national and state. 


The British Voting System 


Then there is the Briton’: respect for 
minorities. We seem to think that all will 
go well when we have a huge majority one 
way or the other. But in England they 
actually pay a minority leader to oppose 
the administration and crystallize the other 


side. 

Most of all, I like the British way of 
voting for one candidate at a time. Our 
elections, national and local, involve a long 
list of candidates. In the excitement of 
voting for headliners like President, gov- 
ernor or mayor, we elect the wrong dog 
catcher. It is a scheme that enables poli- 
ticians to head the ticket with a shining 
leader and line up a rabble behind him. In 
England, on the contrary, they vote for 
one candidate at a time—now a member of 
Parliament, and then the borough coun- 
cilor, who is equivalent to our alderman. 
The voter’s interest is centered on one 
officer. If the outgoing borough councilor 
has failed to give satisfaction, and runs 
again, speaking from the tail of a furniture 
van, interest may be centered on him so 
intensely that the voters will pelt him with 
paper sacks filled with flour—which is a 
feature of the British system that I do not 
admire. 

The British look at their politics through 
the big end of the telescope and get a clear 
focus. 

We look at ours through the little end, 
so that men and issues are too remote to be 
distinguished. 
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UZ Mine points are bound to arise 

in any sociable game. There’s 

a simple and effective way to 
settle them. The Official Rules of Card 
Games— Hoyle up-to-date— covers every contingency— an- 
swers every question with the authority of experts to back it 
up. It is not only a book of rules but is a guide to the finer 
points of play of 300 games both ancient and modern. 


Just as all difficulties regarding rules and intricacies of play 
are met and settled effectively by the Rule Book, so are all 
mechanics of play made easy by the use of 
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They make shuffling, dealing, and playing a delight. In 
shuffling, the two halves of the deck telescope without friction. 
In dealing and playing, cards do not stick—they glide easily 
and stop where you want them to. The beginner does not 
“need a basket.’’ The Ivory or Air-cushion finish is designed 
to make them durable as well as attractive. They will outplay 
and outwear any other deck at the price. 


Congress Playing Cards 


The exquisite deck for social play, prizes, gifts, etc. 
Art backs in color from real paintings. Gold edges. 


You can tell fortunes 


with Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. There is a 
charm about the mysterious that adds spice to any enter- 
tainment. Everybody likes to have his fortune told. 
You can quickly learn to enthrall and amuse your friends 
with this new deck. Two styles—one color back, tuck 
case, 50 cents; colored back, gold edges, telescope 
case, 70 cents. At your dealer’s or postpaid. 


‘Auction at a Glance’’ 


Written by an expert. Mr. Foster tells not 
only the rules of the game but how it should 
be played. The conventions and niceties of 
play, which stamp at once the proficient 
player, are lucidly explained for the beginner. 

“Auction at a Glance”’ and the ‘‘Official Rules of 
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I think there is a way in which we can 
turn the telescope round without changing 
the system—just changing ourselves. 

As I have said previously, I am pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with American govern- 
ment. I am dissatisfied as a taxpayer, 
believing that my money does not yield me 
service as a customer of government. Iam 
dissatisfied because my working and living 
conditions as a roving engineer practically 
deprive me of a vote. Most of all, I am 
dissatisfied because fifteen months’ actual 
experience in Washington during the war 
gave me a close-up of this system, with all 
its shortcomings. 

I was looking through the little end of 
the telescope when I voted for Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912. His idealism fascinated 
me. .I did not vote for him in 1916—the 
second and only time I have been handy 
enough to the town pump to cast a presi- 
dential ballot. But I am entirely satisfied 
with the downright administrative value 
we got during President Wilson’s first term. 

Shortly after the 1913 inauguration my 
attention was called to the big end of the 
telescope in a startling way. 

The little New York State crossroads 
where I vote—when I get the rare chance— 
boasts not even a general store—just a tiny 
post office. The township is hide-bound 
Republican. Only four Democratic votes 
were cast that year out of a couple of hun- 

red. 

‘The new Postmaster-General had hardly 
taken office when John Herkimer received 
an inquiry from Washington asking about 
his polities. John Herkimer is our post- 
master. A Civil War veteran, crippled with 
rheumatism, the post office nets him maybe 
twelve dollars a month. Everybody agrees 
that John needs that money most, and no- 
body would think of taking the job away 
from him. John told the township, and the 
township rallied round him. We drew upa 
document. Everybody signed it. It went 
post-haste to Washington. And it stated 
that John Herkimer was our oldest and 
pet respected Democrat! Wesaved John’s 
job. 
We vote, if we get the chance, concen- 
trating on the headline candidates for the 
big places. And then we drop politics 
until next election, unless politics interfere 
with some individual everyday interest. If 
they interfere, as in John Herkimer’s case, 
we get busy, and take enough interest to 
fix it for John or ourselves. But it seldom 
occurs to us to go further and fix the thing 
for everybody, and keep it fixed. 


Where Politics Begin 


There is a theory confidently believed by 
most Americans, that if you want to change 
anything in government you have ample 
power through your vote. We regard the 
ballot as our safety valve, and assume that 
we are functioning beautifully in politics 
if we take the trouble to cast it. Most of 
us have been afraid to go into politics any 
further, for fear we might be smirched. We 
have left politics to the politician. 

We have assumed that politics were the 
affair of the gang hanging round the City 
Hall, the party conventions, the presiden- 
tial beekeepers, the managers of big cam- 
paign funds subscribed by somebody—not 
us. Politics have been a show, with free 
admission to everybody. But now the tax 
collector has demonstrated that politics are 
a commodity for which we pay as directly 
as for groceries or a suit of clothes. In fact, 
even though you have the price of a suit 
you can’t get it until you pay for the 
politics. 

Two of the hardest things in the world 
are—first, to refrain from reforming other 
people, and, second, to reform yourself, 
personally, spiritually, or what not. Just 
think what a world it would be if each of us 
let other people absolutely alone and cen- 
tered all his inborn reforming instincts upon 
cleaning up his own back yard! 

Lately we have had rather too much agi- 
tation and law directed toward reforming 
the other fellow. What I propose politically 
is that we forget the other fellow awhile, 
assume that he is as good as ourselves, and 
begin cleaning up our own political back 
yards. Let us all go into politics. We have 
to pay for politics anyway, so let’s get the 
best value. We shall never get it by chang- 
ing our vote from one election to another, 
nor by sending resolutions to Washington 
or the state capital when some of our per- 
sonal interests are at stake. We shall-get 
value only by giving value—by getting into 
the political game where it really begins— 
with us at the town pump. 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“Why, I don’t really know,” replied the 
astonished secretary of the local Boosters’ 
“Tt never occurred to me to find 
out. 

Whereupon the sociologist lady investi- 
gated and found that these were the berry 
and fruit pickers, who had employment 
hardly five months a year, whose earnings 
permitted living in no other way. It wasa 
little community cancer, like similar spots 
all through the Northwest, where the four 
basic industries of agriculture, lumbering, 
mining and fishing make wages highly sea- 
sonal. And when radical agitators found 
that the Northwest was the easiest section 
of the United States to turn upside down, 
that town’s East Side did its bit. 

To run for mayor or governor is a grand 
thing, but it is not all of politics. It isn’t 
a fraction of one per cent compared with 
the everyday political affair of local admin- 
istration—running the schools, gathering 
the garbage, keeping up the roads and 
catching the homeless curs. Administra- 
tion is the cause, and elections are just the 
effects. 

Are we going to sit comfortably in the 
grand stand, we average Americans who 
are working every day at administrative 
jobs in the business world, and root for or 
jeer the political game as played between 
professional teams? Or are we all willing 
to take off our coats and play the game 
ourselyes—the scrub game of the sand lots? 
I believe that when the average American, 
and especially the business man, learns 
how much healthful excitement and down- 
right human satisfaction he can get out of 
the sand-lots game the professional element 
will disappear in big-league politics, and be 
replaced by better players from sand lot 
and bush. 


Getting Good Roads Built 


As I have said, my professional rovings 
have made it difficult for me to vote, much 
less take a hand in running the little town- 
ship where I have my legal residence. But 
occasionally there has come a chance to 
mix in the affairs of other communities, and 
my experiences have made me keen for it. 
Even jury duty, which most men dodge, is 
a community experience worth far more 
than the time and trouble it demands. If 
this rambling screed should be instru- 
mental in selling the idea of everyday 
political service to average Americans like 
myself, and teaching them the satisfaction 
of the thing through their own experiences, 
that will be good work. 

One oceasion came when I had a bridge 
job in a backward Eastern hill county. 
Farmers up there raised hardly enough to 
feed themselves. Experts had tried to teach 
them scientific agriculture, county officials 
thought immigrants were needed to till 
more land and relieve labor shortage—for 
all the young people were deserting those 
hills. To meit seemed that bad roads were 
the real difficulty. So I jogged round Sun- 
days on a quiet horseback survey, laid out 
a scheme of highways that would put the 
farmers in touch with markets, and when 
my mental picture was clear began to talk 
about it. At first they said it couldn’t be 
done. Where was the money to come from? 
When I assured them that smaller and 
poorer counties had done it out West they 
replied: ‘‘Yes, but people out West are 
different—we’re not so enterprising here in 
this old section.” 

Now here’s another fundamental thing 
about folks—that they change when you 
get them together. Singly they may be 
skeptical, stubborn, stingy. But gathered 
into a crowd they warm one another up, 
lose their sharp angles, forget their prej- 
udices, become optimistic. Singly they 
don’t see how the thing could be done. 
Collectively they want to start doing it, 
and you can get money out of them. Al- 
ways remember this when you get in sand- 
lot politics: When in doubt, get folks 
together. 

Well, I am not much of a public speaker, 
but I can talk to a gathering of home folks. 
One or two meetings, with an interested 
newspaper reporter present, got the hill 
people so interested that I was invited to 
talk roads all over the county. Most of my 
spare time was spent that way until I fin- 
ished the bridge. All I really did was grub 
out the road situation, put it in a package, 
and hand it to them. Then I went away. 
But at the next session of the state legis- 
lature that county got financial assistance, 
on a well-balanced plan, to build the road 
system laid out and promoted by a fellow 
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who had never voted there. And I have 
never been back since, nor seen any of the 
road. 

It was on another country bridge job that 
I took a hand in the rural-school problem. 
This community had more money, yet its 
crossroads schools were going to pieces. 
There were not enough pupils in each little 
red schoolhouse to pay decent salaries to 
teachers. I know very little about educa- 
tional matters, but once upon a time an 
automobile salesman gave me a spark on 
country schools, showing how the scattered 
funds in a county, if invested in two things, 
would give every child city school facilities. 
One was to scrap the crossroads schools and 
establish a single modern school at the 
county seat, with the best teachers obtain- 
able, paying them good salaries. And the 
other was to organize motor-bus lines to 
earry the children to school and home 
again. The folks in this community had 
never heard about that, so I talked to them 
in the little red schoolhouses. Nothing 
seems to grow so well as a good idea, if 
somebody will only plant it. To-day that 
county has a fine consolidated school with a 
bang-up system for distributing its prod- 
ucts, though I have never seen that either. 

When you go into politics this way, two 
things are pretty sure to impress you. The 
first is that people want administrative 
information. They want to know how to do 
things right. You will be busy hunting up 
good schemes that have worked well else- 
where, and taking them from where they 
are to where they’re wanted. And the 
other is that people want to be led. They 
seem to be waiting for somebody to say 
“Come on, folks!”’ It may rattle you at 
the outset when people begin to fall in line 
behind you just because you are standing 
on a soap box. But consider yourself a 
better leader than the soap-box politicians, 
who have now been leading them this way 
for years, and go to it! 

I have a friend in New York whose views 
on this subject are decidedly interesting. 
Originally a newspaper man, he helped 
organize an office-building society. It grew 
beyond the office, and he became manager, 
his present job. He is enthusiastic about 
the building-and-loan movement, an irre- 
pressible single-taxer, and other things. He 


‘has served a term or two in the New Jersey 


legislature, and been run over by the politi- 
cal road roller in trying to reach the United 
States Senate. 


Meeting Places Needed 


He declares that much of our fumbling in 
local administration is due to the fact that 
few American communities have any place 
to meet and discuss community questions. 
Not politics or theories, but just the plain 
How to—matters of construction and policy 
that arise in building a community, like 
the questions that arise in building a house. 
When he first outlined his idea I promptly 
cited the popular forums which have sprung 
up all over the country the past few years. 
But though commending these he reminded 
me that their discussion centers largely on 
national questions. What theaverage Amer- 
ican-community needs is a place where the 
carpenter and bricklayer can hear about 
next year’s school-building plans, and the 
mother of a family about teachers’ salaries 
and the school board’s educational policy. 
People in most communities get this infor- 
mation piecemeal. Factions tell them half 
the facts, and pull them this way and 
that. If they could meet for discussion, 
warm each other up, and hear all the facts, 
that would be equivalent to the family dis- 
cussions before the house is built, and 
would result in the building of a better com- 
munity. So says my friend, and I believe 
he is right, for the district that he repre- 
sented in his state legislature is a regular 
political experimental station in its cos- 
mopolitan population. 

In building our industrial enterprises ex- 
ecutives have found that it pays to get the 
views of the bricklayer and the carpenter. 
They hang the suggestion box all over the 
plant, and are now even reaching out for 
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suggestions from the wives of the brick- 
layer and carpenter. Why not hang up the 
suggestion box in community affairs? Bet- 
ter yet, invite folks to bring round their 
suggestions and talk them over. 

ian New York Sun once defined shopping 
thus: 

““When a man shops he knows what he 
wants, and doesn’t get it. When a woman 
shops she doesn’t know what she wants, 
and insists on having it.” 

From my war experience in Washington 
I should say the latter was also a pretty 
good definition of politics. For the people 
who came there usually wanted something, 
but were not certain what it was. They 
asked for a munitions plant, but would 
have been pleased with a new bridge across 
the creek instead. They felt that it was 
about time the Government gave them 
something out of the war, but had no con- 
ception of the war policy of the whole. 
When the policy was explained to them they 
were willing to turn round and give the 
Government anything they had. Look the 
country over politically, from Washington 
to the town pump, and you will find 
the same ill-conceived notions of what the 
community really needs, and the same 
piecemeal insistence. It is a brake on ad- 
ministration, and can be released only by 
better information. 


' The Power of Organization 


An illustration comes to mind—a story 
published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
several years ago: 

A certain city discovered that it needed a 
new building ordinance to prevent growth 
of slums and maintain better health stand- 
ards. A commission was appointed to draft 
a new ordinance. Physicians, architects, 
builders, real-estate men, property owners 
and others served on this commission, and 
along with them wage earners and labor 
leaders. One member was a carpenter, 
earning three dollars a day, who came in 
his working clothes and spent many eve- 
nings shaping up the different sections. It 
took weeks to iron out differences of opinion 
and embody good features from the latest 
health laws of other cities. Those were 
weeks of community education, in which 
the whole body of landlords and real-estate 
men learned the views of physicians and 
architects, and vice versa. Finally the new 
ordinance was ready for the city council. 
Passing it seemed to be a mere formality. 
Then, lo! up bobbed a little group that had 
been overlooked, but which held pronounced 
views against vaccination. These people 
had well-organized machinery for register- 
ing protest. They pressed a button, flooded 
the city council with resolutions and tele- 
grams, and killed the ordinance solely on 
the vaccination clause. 

In suggesting my sand-lot political game 
I have had the business and professional 
man in mind, probably because I know him 
best. Of all our citizens he has been least 
active in politics and administration, and 
is also most needed. Every day in the year 
he works as an administrator in his business 
or practice, but seldom sees that his ability 
in this line can be applied in running the 
community. He thinks that politics are 
different, or necessitate crooked methods, or 
he protests that he has no time for public 
service. 

He can always find time to take on one 
more directorship or serve as officer or 
committeeman in some congenial move- 
ment. He will find time to take on public 
service when he sees that it involves clean 
business methods rather than politics as he 
misunderstands them. He will take on 
public service like the English business 
man, as a year-to-year job, planning it as 
part of his active lifework, and growing 
progressively. 

There is no political caste in England. 
But social caste is strong. The British 
business man can pile up the shillings and 
pounds until he has millions, but his money 
in itself will not take him very far socially. 
To get results in this line he must render 
public service. So he plans a semipolitical 
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WILL IT LAST? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


had to fear not the right but the left. In 
two days of motoring through Saxony I 
found troops in every little town, nowhere 
a strong body, but everywhere companies 
and platoons. Most of the forces left to 
Germany by the peace seemed to be dis- 
tributed through Saxony in anticipation of 
trouble. 

Of imperial and still dominant Prussia it 
was harder to determine anything; opinion, 
one would say, was in a state of flux. For 
in Prussia was the capital, with the de- 
pendents and friends of the republican 
régime concentrated about the source of 
benefits; and in Prussia also dwell the 
paladins of the old régime. There is no 
doubt that Berlin missed, as any capital 
suddenly gone republican must, the glitter 
and parade and gold lace of the old régime. 
I have described the lackadaisical sentries 
at the entrance of the former Kaiser- 
Palace, the trucks driving through the 
Kaiser’s arch of the Brandenburg Gate. 
One saw uniforms still, but they were not 
laced with gold, and their wearers looked 
either apologetic or defiant as they made 
way for mere civilians. Moré than once I 
have seen an officer in full uniform walking 
briskly home loaded with groceries. 


The King Habit Dies Hard 


Berlin, with its massive, pretentious 
pomp of buildings, was made as a back- 
ground for the old parade of royalty; it 
gave one asense, last winter, of a magnifi- 
cent stage setting with the cast running 
through a rehearsal in its street clothes. 
One got that impression especially when 
President Ebert attended a theatrical per- 
formance in the state box of the late Em- 
peror—Fbert in plain dress suit and look- 
ing ill-at-ease, even in his party clothes. 
There was a gala performance in the Rhine- 
hart Theater the other night; all Who’s 
Who in republican Berlin attended. When 
Ebert entered the royal box no one rose or 
applauded or paid much attention to him. 
An American acquaintance of mine turned 
to the Mary Pickford of the German stage, 
wie sat beside him, and commented on 
this. 

““Oh,” she said, “‘you see he’s lowborn.” 

Later I talked with one of the great 
German industrials who struck me as alto- 
gether the ablest man I met in Berlin. He 
was supporting the republic with more than 
words. I asked him what he thought of the 
men in the present government. 

“Well,” he began, “‘you know, of course, 
that they’re lowborn. But ——” 

Yes, the habit of kings is still there! 

Let us go now to the other extreme. The 
revolution was promoted and won by the 
Socialists, and power passed at once into 
the hands of the Social Democrats, the 
moderate faction of that group. Without 
tracing in detail the successive stages of 
the proceeding, the Social Democrats in 
power were soon forced to a coalition of all 
the Central Parties, including the Centrist 
Party, which always had a labor slant, and 
the Democrats, or Progressives. The Social 
Democrats, however, still held the bulk of 
the power. Outside were the monarchists, 
as described above, and two militant bodies 
of Socialists—the Communists, or Sparta- 
cists, blood-brothers to the Bolsheviki, and 
the Independents, who wanted an immedi- 
ate and thorough application of the maxi- 
mum Socialist program. Insuccessive crises 
Noske, the ‘‘ butcher of the cabinet,”’ a man 
with little on him except primitive Prussian 
strength, shot the Communists into sub- 
mission and showed the more powerful In- 
dependents that a revolution of violence was 
forthe moment impracticable. Beatenthere, 
the Independents fell back on a system of 
industrial sabotage. Month by month the 
mark was falling, week by week the cost of 
living was going up. Plain wage strikes 
began to break out, having nothing for 
main object but to get a living wage. The 
Independents encouraged these strikes, 
gave them a political slant wherever they 
could, organized others. Crisis followed 
crisis. Some were resolved by concession; 
some by Noske’s machine guns. 

However, each would seem to have been 
less serious than its predecessor. The last 
shooting episode to the date of the reac- 
tionary uprising came on January thir- 
teenth. The Reichstag was in session at 
Berlin. A bill, somewhat like the Whitley 
Plan in England, providing for joint control 
of shops by workingmen and management, 


was in debate and slated for passage. It 
was not strong enough for the Independ- 
ents; they gathered in a great crowd to 
demonstrate outside the Reichstag. No 
one knows whether the leaders of the Inde- 
pendents intended to start their social 
revolution then and there. They, of course, 
said no; the government maintained the 
contrary. Neither has any reporter in Ber- 
lin, up to date, been able to establish the 
exact occasion of the first shot. But sud- 
denly the machine guns of Noske’s forces 
began sputtering into the crowd, which 
ran away across the park of the Tiergarten 
toward the opening of the Brandenburg 
Gate. 

Concerning what happened there I have 
testimony illuminating the Prussianism of 
Noske and his men. The Brandenburg 
Gate opens on the broad splendid avenue of 
Unter den Linden. Just inside the gate, on 
the avenue, stands the Hotel Adlon. Round 
the corner from it runs the Wilhelmstrasse 
with the president’s and chancellor’s pal- 
aces, always well, though unobtrusively, 
guarded. An American friend of mine 
living in the Adlon heard the row, and, 
being an American, started at once to 
see what was doing. He found that the 
hotel help had barred all the doors and 
entrances; past the windows streamed the 
populace, running away. He persuaded the 
porter to open a basement gate just a notch 
in order that he might squeeze through. A 
dozen men and women, panic-stricken, 
hurled themselves into that tiny opening. 
He could not get out in face of that rush 
and the porter managed to shut the gate 
again. 

“Tt was a genuine panic,” he said; “the 
worst I ever saw. All the time you could 
hear the shooting behind the crowd.” 

Then suddenly a detachment of Noske’s 
Reichswehr men came round the corner 
from the Wilhelmstrasse and turned a ma- 
chine gun into the faces of the panic-stricken 
crowd. 

Whether or no they planned a revolution 
that day, the Independents did not miss 
this opportunity to stir up reprisals. They 
declared a general railway strike. The gov- 
ernment put the country again under mar- 
tial law and responded with a general lock- 
out. Every railway man in Germany was 
fired. Immediately their old jobs were 
thrown open to such as pledged themselves 
to be good and to support the government. 
The strike fizzled out. This spectacle of 
a professedly socialist government declar- 
ing a lockout illustrates the nightmare 
state of European politics just now. Rec- 
ognized Communist and Independent lead- 
ers were clapped into jail. The violent 
revolutionary organs, like The Red Flag, 
were suspended. In less than a fortnight 
it was all over. The railroads were running 
as well or as poorly as ever, the prisoners 
were being released and the red flag was 
again on sale. Just as the government 
seemed to handle more easily each succes- 
sive crisis last winter, so did the Independ- 
ents seem to have increasing trouble in 
stirring up sabotage strikes. 


The War Criminals 


Following which, early in February, came 
perhaps the most serious crisis of all. 
shall be long in forgetting the night when 
the list of war criminals, refused by the 
German chargé d’affaires in Paris, came to 
the Berlin newspapers over the wires of the 
Wolff telegraph bureau. Most informed 
Germans believed that the list was going to 
ignore the great national heroes of Germany 
and confine itself to those guilty of specific 
murders, criminal assaults on women, butch- 
ery of hostages and the like. I myself, 
before leaving Paris, had information of the 
same tenor from a source which I regarded 
as inside and reliable; and there, at the 
head of the list, was Von Hindenburg, so 
popular that many wanted him for king, 
followed by Ludendorff with his military 
prestige; by almost every general who com- 
manded an army on the Western Front; by 
Crown Prince Rupprecht, the Bonnie Prince 
Charlie of the South; by Bethmann- 
Hollweg, tool of the old Emperor but, the 
Germans believe, an advocate of peace; 
by—well, all the national heroes of the war. 

I am not at this moment discussing the 
moral aspects of the case, but only its prac- 
tical bearing. Everyone with whom I talked 
that evening was flattened out with surprise 
and apprehension. If the government 
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yielded, they said, it had nothing to do but 
resign or be bounced. Then—a rush both 
from right and left to seize power, followed 
by anarchy and civil war, whoever won 
temporarily. There was even a sense of 
personal apprehension. Most foreigners in 
Berlin on business, including a part of the 
Allied missions, live in the Hotel Adlon. 
Long before, the American correspondents 
had received a tip that when the next riot 
came the crowd was going to rush the 
Adlon and get the Schiebers and foreigners. 
Those who had their wives along looked 
rather nervous, and indeed I am sure that 
if a similar crisis had happened in Paris the 
windows would have been out of our hotel 
in fifteen minutes. But the Germans are 
a people of slow emotions. 

However, you could feel rather than ob- 
serve a sullen recrudescence of national 
feeling. It took, I must say, a rather un- 
spectacular form. When in the loud dan- 
cing places where the profiteers spend paper 
fortunes the orchestra played the Prussian 
March it was encored, and Deutschland 
Uber Alles brought forth a chorus of 
Hochs. That was all. 

A day or so later it was announced that 
the students of the universities were going 
to demonstrate. Frank Mason and I went 
down to see the show. The German stu- 
dents, they tell me, go to extremes—part 
are radically revolutionary and the other 
and perhaps greater part, including the 
exclusive corps, frankly monarchist. Here, 
if anywhere, trouble might start. I ap- 
proached it with my ears back, ready to 
run when the riot against the foreigners 
started. We saw only a large crowd, seated 
on the university grounds in ordered ranks, 
listening to some rather violent speeches by 
their reactionary professors. Over thém, 
from the wings of the buildings, floated the 
black and white eagles of the old imperial 
flag. But nothing whatsoever happened. 
That same day a man closely in touch with 
the Independent and Communist leaders 
came back to report them extremely dis- 
couraged. ‘‘Unless the government lies 
down, this thing hasstimulated nationalism, 
which is bad for us,’”’ they said. 


Traces of Stage-Management 


The government played the cards ex- 
tremely well. First, Noske’s Reichswehr— 
his personal army, half military, half po- 
lice—announced flatly that it would not 
arrest any of the culprits. Just as likely as 
not the government stage-managed that. 
Then the president and the chancellor spoke. 
Had they said ‘‘ We will not”’ it would have 
amounted to open defiance, and the Allies 
could have done nothing except adopt re- 
prisals, such as a further occupation or a 
renewal of thenaval blockade. This last pos- 
sibility had hungry Germany all a-shudder. 
The government stopped short of that, 
simply saying—with the police declaration 
to back it up—‘‘ We cannot.” Once, and 
only once, did it go further, when Noske 
broke loose and announced that he would 
not. Perhaps that, too, was stage-managed. 
It gave the proper little threat of defiance. 

One feels in Germany dreadfully shut off 
from the world. What happened among the 
Entente Allies as we got it from the worst 
metropolitan newspapers, as news papers, 
in the world, appeared puzzling, confused. 
There was a lot of propaganda, both inter- 
nal and external, in Berlin. One set of 
busy and successful propagandists was try- 
ing to convince the Germans that Britain 
was their great and good protector. So it 
happened that Germany laid the severity 
of this list mostly on France. 

The upshot of the matter is known now 
to all. The Entente accepted in principle 
the proposal made by the Germans on 
January twenty-fifth, before the list came 
through. They were to be permitted to try 
their own criminals before their Supreme 
Council in Leipsic. It amounted, in the 
opinion of Germans, to a great victory for 
the Ebert government. There is just a 
shadow of reason for believing that the 
affair may have been stage-managed on 
both sides of the Rhine. Certainly to 
strengthen a republican régime, which is 
neither imperialist on the one hand nor 
Bolshevik on the other, would suit the 
present policy of the Entente Allies. 

Finally, this very trial at Leipsie, in thetr 
own courts, might be used by a republic as 
a trump card.’ It would be easy, especially 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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a railway station, on the street, in the 
theater—and you find the appearance com- 
mon. Back of it lie five or six years of 


underfeeding, especially in that vital item | 


of fats. 

The old régime, we understand now, 
played all its cards on the spring offensive 
of 1918. It knew that short of a miracle the 
food stock would not carry the Germans 
through the winter. By March, 1919, it 
was finished or virtually so, and Germany 
would have blown up in a spasm of hunger- 
bolshevism but for Herbert Hoover, who 
fought to a finish to make an arrangement 
for releasing some German gold against 
food importation. The Germans do not 


know this, by the way; someone has given | 


ee the general impression that the British 
did it. 

With the great danger passed, the exist- 
ing government drew up a food plan de- 
signed just to get the people through to the 
harvest of 1920. It looked good on paper— 
just enough and not more. But certain 
unexpected contingencies put spokes in the 
wheel. The harvest of 1919 was disap- 
pointing—perhaps forty per cent short. 
This was partly due to lack of fertilizer. 
A good part of their nitrate fertilizer they 
always made themselves out of the air. 


They normally export potash, and could | 


yet even though the Alsatian mines were 
lost to them. But the coal situation was 
also disappointing; not much more than 
half of the nitrate-producing capacity could 
be reached, for lack of fuel. Agricultural 
labor showed little more pep than indus- 
trial labor. The plowing and harvest rush 
of Russian and Polish laborers, who used 


to do most of the agricultural labor in the | 


eastern provinces, came no more. Finally 
Germany was short of horses. The fine, 
big and able beasts which one used to see 
on the roads of Prussia and Saxony were 
bleaching bones in Flanders or Picardy; the 
farmers of the north at least were generally 
down to Russian ponies, captured during 
the successive drives in the east or bought 
across the border after the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty. These are neat, barbaric looking 
little beasts, resembling pictures of the 
prehistoric horse. I have watched the farm- 
ers of Prussia and Saxony plowing with 
these ponies. They could not sink the 
plowshare, because their teams were not 
capable of drawing it so. 
scratched the surface. 


Dwindling Food Stocks 


However, the lack of fertilizer was the 
main trouble. In the eighties and nineties 
of the last century the Germans began to 
adopt their system of intensive fertiliza- 
tion, by which they increased the produc- 
tiveness of their farms by an average of 
fifty or sixty per cent. Never will Germany 
reach the old production of the land until 
she can fertilize freely. Besides, an extra 
supply of manures is necessary to bring 
back the fields starved in the war. The 
prospects for 1920 harvest are not very 
bright. 

Then the food-rationing plan went all 
to pieces. Indeed food rationing was never 
perfect, even under the old régime, and 
after the hard turnip winter of 1916-17 it 
grew more and more imperfect. The people 
began trying to dodge it; and the strain on 
German man power drained from the im- 
perial government the forces necessary to 
keep the people up to the notch. By the 
time the republican government tried it the 
people thought scornfully of food regulation. 
Harassed, perplexed, poor, its armed forces 
all necessary to keep down rebellion, the 
government could merely make futile dabs, 
here and there, at enforcement. The peas- 
ants held out their cereals, their pork, their 
butter, to vend them illegally at fancy 
prices. The under-the-hand trader became 
as much a feature of German life as the 
corner grocer of America. You went out 
of the front door to get your scanty stock 
of government-sanctioned rations; you 
lived for the rest by purchasing at the back 
door for speculative prices. 

As this went on, the government stocks 
shrank, calling for still further reduction in 
rations. At the end of February the legal 
quantity of bread per person was about an 
average American loaf a week; of butter, 
a single pat. But no one, even in the work- 
ing class, seems to pay any attention to the 
law. I am sure that I broke it or connived 
at its breaking every time I sat down to 
a meal. 

Leaving for consideration another time 
the question of prices, I record here that by 
the first of March it was apparent that 
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stocks in Berlin were going very short. At 
the hotel, perhaps the best in Berlin, we 
had for two weeks been getting no butter. 
If you wanted fats with your breakfast you 
might have goose grease. Two days before 
I left we had no more potatoes. Iscratched 
about the shops in the working-class dis- 
trict over toward the Friedrichschain Stadt, 
and found little but cabbages, potatoes and 
some stringy beef. And down the streets 
were lumbering carts laden with great yel- 
low turnips, or rutabagas, as we should call 
them. These, normally, are used in northern 
Europe for animal food. When they take to 
turnips for human food, as they did in the 
winter of 1916-17, the Germans feel that 
they are on the last line of food defense. 
Those who flit through Berlin for only 
a day or so remark that the great expensive 
restaurants about Unter den Linden are 
feeding you very well. But there is a lot of 
front to that food. Game and poultry are 
not rationed; the staple dish is therefore 
a small piece of goose or a few thin slices of 
wild boar. You can generally get beef also; 
usually in the form of Wienerschnitzel. The 
portions are small, and the beef seems 
stringy, seems to lack substance. You real- 
ize in time that the lack is fat. Once in 
a while you can get a small steak. A roll 
about as big as a child’s fist is beside your 
plate. If you want another you must ask 
for it. The rest is vegetables and soup— 
plenty of very good, thick soup. But after 
a few meals you find something lacking in 
the soup—again, fat. You finish with 
pastry. How they make the crust I do not 
know; it has no more fat in it than the 
German skin has oil. Ma 


Relations With Russia 


Such a meal costs about eighty marks. 
What that means to a German, I may 
illustrate by saying that a stenographer or 
clerk in Berlin now earns from 400 to 600 
marks a month. A 400-mark stenographer 
gets in a month the price of five such din- 
ners. To an American it is eighty cents, 
and most of our countrymen confined in 
Berlin on business eat in such places. The 
old stagers among them find themselves a 
little underfed; they try to get vacations 
at Copenhagen or Rotterdam in order to 
feed up. 

Such, in a sketchy and general way, is the 
food situation. Just when the accumulated 
stocks will give out the government will not 
say, probably does not know. The indeter- 
minate factor is the quantity held for per- 
sonal use or for high prices by peasants and 
speculators. Almost everyone with whom 
I have talked believes that the pinch will 
begin early in April, and will continue 
tighter and tighter until, toward the end of 
May, the livestock begins to fatten and 
pick up milk because of fresh pasture, and 
green vegetables begin to come in. 

When that pinch comes the rich and 
well-to-do will not starve. Simply, the 
prices for stuff sold under the hand will go 
up to figures beyond the means of working 
people and the middle class. The possibil- 
ity for trouble is apparent. And the gov- 
ernment really can do little. It cannot buy 
from the American market, to-day the only 
free and uncontrolled market in the world. 
With foodstuffs at two and thre¢ times 
their prewar price, with the mark at one- 
twenty-fifth of its prewar value, a measure 
of wheat which cost one mark in 1914 costs 
from fifty to seventy-five marks now! 

The authorities are trying, perhaps a 
little late, to get down to the system of 
primitive barter. Because the country is 
not producing and needs all its scanty raw 
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materials, they have little to offer. How- 
ever, there is potash. Though the fields are 
crying for fertilizer, littletof this can be 
spared to relieve the present vital neces- 
sity; late in February a deal involving the 
exchange of some $2,000,000 worth of pot- 
ash against fat Chicago meats was put 
through. This is only a drop in the bucket, 
but other such deals are in negotiation. 
The Dutch loan, consummated at last 
after much bickering, provides for the de- 
livery of 80,000,000 kroners’ worth of food- 
stuffs in lieu of cash. This, they tell me, will 
yield about enough fats to keep Germany 
supplied for three weeks. These measures 
afford some hope of partial relief. Esthonia 
had signed peace with the Russian Soviet 
government by the end of February; at 
present Latvia has with the Russians an 
armistice prefatory to peace. That gives a 
route into Russia. At the same time the 
Allies declared for a commercial peace, 
though not a diplomatic one. The chances 
at this moment are that general trading 
with Russia will be resumed. Just what 
attitude the winners will take toward the 
resumption of German trade with Russia 
remains to be seen. 

This movement toward a resumption of 
trading was foreshadowed last winter by a 
change in the character of the Bolshevik 
agent. No longer is he a man with pam- 
phlets in his pocket and argument concern- 
ing the social revolution on his tongue. He 
is a business man, talking about the stores 
of hides, flax, copper and platinum avail- 
able in Russia, the agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery needed in Russia, and the 
possibility of exchange without the medium 
of money. Though the existing German 
government, fearing the effect on its own 
people, is against the Bolsheviki politically, 
these commercial agents were allowed 
quietly to stay and to talk business. I 
strongly suspect that others of the same 
sort were at the same time quietly staying 
and talking business in some of the Entente 
countries. I had long conversations with 
the chief agent in Germany—I omit his 
name by request. He spoke of the flax and 
hides piled up in Russia, ready for ex- 
change against German machinery. But 
when I asked about wheat it was another 
story. Already, I knew, overcrowded 
Moscow was in a state of famine. 


Transportation Paralyzed 


“There is wheat, mostly in southern 
Russia,” he said. “But we can’t deliver it, 
even to our own north, for lack of trans- 
portation. If the Germans will send trains 
for it, will bring it up to the border, we will 
there exchange it for machinery. We can- 
not transport it.” 

Now Germany is very, very short of 
transport; at this moment 10,000 locomo- 
tives are out of commission because the 
shops cannot keep up with the work. And 
the western Russian roads have a different 
gauge from the German; to use German 
trains for the purpose would require ex- 
tensive alterations. Still further, this is an 
emergency; the time is short. And finally, 
Austria, nearer southern Russia and in a 
desperate case for food, wants that supply. 
One sees from Russia little relief to Ger- 
many’s hunger. 

Many Germans, admitting the shortage, 
think that the country will worry through. 
“‘Tt’s been the same ever since 1915,” they 
say. ‘‘Lean months between April and 
June, with everyone wondering if we should 
pull through. We always did, somehow. 
I suppose we can tighten our belts again.” 
However, in four previous lean years they 
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were under pressure of war, and in one 
under inspiration of a peace and a revolu- 
tion. And there does come a time when pa- 
tience fails, when a hungry people grows 
desperate. 

Then, just when the food is going short, 
the peak of the raw-material crisis is at 
hand. That is a subject large and broad 
enough for a separate article. Here I 
merely sketch. Take the basic necessity of 
industry in these days—coal. Even with 
the loss of the Saar Basin and the Silesian 
deposits Germany should, on paper, still be 
an exporting nation. The coal program laid 
down by the government called for a full 
delivery to the Allies, for enough extraction 
to run the railroads and supply domestic 
needs, and for 45,000,000 tons to industry. 
To date, they havefailed; France issharply 
reminding them to send the full promised 
supply to the Entente. The supply for 
domestic uses is very short; all over Ger- 
many people are cooking with twisted wads 
of paper, and are shivering for lack of heat. 
And in place of an industrial supply at the 
rate of 45,000,000 tons, factories are getting 
coal at the rate of less than 35,000,000. 


A Business Proposition 


The seven-hour day is responsible for 
some of this, the Independent Socialist and 
Communist sabotage for more, the condi- 
tion of the workers for still more. Coal 
mining is heavy work, performed badly by 
ill-nourished men. Careful statistics gath- 
ered in a large German factory where 
Independent-Socialist sabotage does not 
exist, where the men are willing, show that 
their production per hour is seventy-five 
per cent short of their production in 1914. 
There is no cause for this but malnutrition. 

Then there is the transport situation. 
Even the present imperfect deliveries to 
the Allies keep 120,000 cars busy. The 
German coal industry is short on rolling 
stock for industrial deliveries. 

Iron making and iron working formed 
the main German industry before the war. 
Germany lost the Lorraine mines with‘the 
armistice. And now the prohibitive value 
of the mark prevents her from buying ore 
from the French owners. Stripped of Lor- 
raine she has a native supply insufficient 
for her needs. It could be increased by de- 
velopment work; but for that work, at 
present, machinery, funds and efficient 
labor are all lacking. Large supplies of ore 
from Sweden were piled up in Germany 
when the armistice came. The imperial 
government, needing men at the front, had 
preferred to import rather than to extract. 
Also, considerable quantities were pur- 
chased outside before the mark took its 
tumble. But importation stopped months 
ago. The Swedish stock is used up. In 
February the cutlery works at Solingen, 
next, perhaps, to those of Sheffield the most 
important in Europe, gave up the struggle 
and shut down. 

The cotton situation is very acute. Next 
to food, perhaps, Germany most needs cot- 
ton goods. At this moment it is hard to 
buy a cotton handkerchief in Berlin. Even 
most fashionable restaurants and cafés use 
paper napkins, tablecloths and towels. The 
babies of the poor are wrapped in news- 
papers for swaddling clothes. For the 
stock of raw cotton, bought from America 
when the mark hada reasonable value, nears 
exhaustion. It simply cannot be bought 
now, at thirty or forty times its prewar 
value. Even though the retail price were 
boosted to meet the cost of the raw ma- 
terial—and that seems an impossible feat— 
other :obstacles stand in the way. For 
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plain Republicans and communists—as in 
Germany now. A rather weak provisional 
government messed along for a _ time. 
Finally the period arrived for a permanent 
government and the election of a president. 
That adventurer, Louis Napoleon, with 
nothing behind him but the dazzling glory 
of his uncle’s name, flashed across the po- 
litical sky. France went mad with memo- 
ries; he was elected president. A year 
later, to a day, he made himself quite pain- 
lessly Emperor of the French; and the 
Second Republic was finished. So it may 
happen in Germany. There is a chance 
that the people may get behind some strong 
figure of the old régime like Hindenburg, 
or some man of royal blood. Give such a 
one a year or so to build his fences, and he 
can easily restore the crown either to his 
own head or to that of some anointed 
dynast. 

Again, there is the Third Republic in 
France—the republic which stuck. It was 
founded on the ruins of disaster, like this 
one in Germany. France in 1870, as Ger- 
many in 1918, had been beaten and all but 
crushed, largely through the incompetence 
of a visionary king. It was at first a make- 
shift. Probably the majority of the coun- 
try was royalist, and there was a strong 
communist faction. In the very constitu- 
tional assembly was a royalist majority. 
But these people were torn apart by the 
conflicting claims of the Lord’s anointed. 
Bourbons, Orleanists and Napoleonists had 
all their rabid adherents; the monarchists 
could not compose their differences. The 
republic dragged on, a mere compromise. 
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and address and made an appointment. 
Before the date of his return the medium 
wires to the list office and asks for informa- 
tion on him. Nine chances out of ten his 
name and record are at hand if he has ever 
been duped before. Theinformation just as 
given above is hurried out to the medium in 
Kansas City. If there is any fear of detec- 
tion it is sent in prearranged code. When 
the dupe shows up for his appointment the 
medium knows all about him and immedi- 
ately establishes his belief in the powers of 
the faker. The poor dupe leaves the place 
bewildered and convinced. He is now 
ready for plucking. 

Generally the medium now wants further 
detailed information on certain points. 
She—for they are usually women—again 
communicates with the keeper of the list. 
If he has the desired facts in hand he sends 
them on. If not he gets the information by 
one of the many devices which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. With this foreknowledge 
of her man, the medium can do as she likes 
with her pawn. She pays from five to ten 
dollars for the original-list data. For further 
particulars she pays the cost of investiga- 
tion, plus a good round profit. If her victim 
is moneyed she can afford almost any rea- 
sonable figure. Often and often hundreds 
of dollars have been spent to get the dope 
on spiritist dupes who later paid for these 
subtleties with extracted thousands. 

The strange part of all this is that the 
victims never seem to suspect the truth. 
There is the story of one Eastern man who 
has been duped by one medium after an- 
other over a period of fifteen years. In each 
case the information used has been got from 
the list. Each new séance has brought out 
new details, most of them disclosed by the 
victim himself, so that his record is now a 
document. But he never suspects. I am 
told he has had seventy distinct medium- 
istic adventures. Each has cost him about 
a hundred dollars. He never has much 
more at any one time and is rated as a 
sure-fire, small-fry boob. 

It will now be fairly clear what the list is 
and how it operates. Its chief function, re- 
member, is exactly that of the commercial- 
rating house, for the first thing the rogue 
wants to know is whether the sucker can 
pay, and how much. All other information 
is secondary. It is not wanted at all if the 
dupe is not a live one. 

To-day, I am told, there are minor lists 
sprouting in Connecticut, where a good 
deal of magical paraphernalia is manufac- 
tured, and in a certain New Jersey town, 
where several retired spiritists are building 
up a large exchange to make their declining 
days comfortable. 

The gathering of lists and the procure- 
ment of the listed names and data are the 
next things to be considered. The methods 
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Then something seemed to happen among 
the French. The religious sense of loyalty 
to a king, the love for the display of his 
honors, was warring in their bosoms with 
the deliciousness of a man’s being his own 
man. I think that I discern now the same 


conflict going on in the minds of individual 


Germans. The bickerings and divisions of 
the French royalists gave this republican 
spirit time to sprout and to grow. After 
five years France dared call herself a re- 
public; and spite of plots and intrigues not 
quite finished yet, the republic never 
stepped back. Something like this may be 
happening in Germany. Time works with 
the republic. But it is all guessing, even 
when the best-informed German makes the 
guess. 

However, the German republic of 1918 
had one strength lacking to the French re- 
publics of 1848 and 1871—the world wave 
of republicanism outside her borders. 
Crowns have been falling in showers during 
the last ten years. When, a few years ago, 
Portugal finished with kings, everyone ex- 
pected a prompt relapse; she went through 
the war a republic, and shows no signs of 
recanting. It seemed too much to belfeve 
that China would make her republic live; 
but it is still here. 

All but one of the new states created by 
the war accepted republicanism without 
question; and Hungary alone, up to now, 
shows signs of a relapse. Nowadays those 
world waves sweep across the most closely 
guarded borders; and perhaps finally the 
strongest ally of a German republic will be 
the spirit of these times. 
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used are almost endless in variety. It is 
not necessary to speak of persons who al- 
ready have adventured into the mystic 
regions. If they have been in the hands of 
fakers who operate with the list the facts 
regarding them have been duly sent into 
the office and are on file for the use of the 
next one into whose hands they may stray. 

But the objection always raised by those 
who have faith in occult matters centers 
about those who have never before been in 
the hands of the mystics. How can the 
spirit medium be in possession of facts con- 
cerning an entirely fresh subject, a person 
who has never dabbled before, one unknown 
to the fakers? 

Every case may be explained—of that 
be certain. These answers will sometimes 
be painfully obvious; less frequently some- 
what involved. The facts as to list gather- 
ing will answer most. 


Plot and Counterplot 


After the great New York list was re- 
moved to Chicago and its owner was operat- 
ing in conjunction with the mysticism trust 
there it was the habit to get current infor- 
mation on new subjects in ‘a manner illus- 
trated by the following story: 

One afternoon in July, 1909, a wealthy 
Chicago woman was taken to one of the 
fashionable spirit parlors by a friend. 
Neither woman had ever visited such a 
place before. Both were merely out to 
satisfy a curiosity founded on the mystical 
opinions of a mutual friend, who was not 
made privy to their plan. They were ad- 
mitted to the reception room of the spiritist 
medium and made to wait. Four other 
persons were in the room, and a neat maid 
was in attendance. 

An hour passed—two hours. Finally a 
man issued from the inner sanctum, put on 
his coat and departed. One of the waiting 
four was admitted to the medium. The 
two women grew restless. Finally the maid 
approached them with apologies. Professor 
Dart would be unable to see them to-day. 
There were three others waiting for his 
services and he had already put in an ex- 
hausting day. If they would give their 
names an appointment would be made for 
the earliest possible hour. The professor 
was unspeakably busy. They ought to 
understand. The women gave fictitious 
names, made an appointment for a morning 
three or four days distant and went their 
way. They did not notice that they were 
shadowed as they drove off or that one of 
the intelligence squad of the list saw them 
through their day’s wanderings to the doors 
of their homes. 

This man, a private detective, easily 
found the real names of the women, made 
sufficient inquiries about the neighborhood | 
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90% of all porcelain break- 
age is due to compression 
leakage. The ‘“‘flexatite”’ 
assembly of HERCULES 
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sion leakage. The stone- 
porcelain insulators are 
“break-proof.”’ Equip your 
motor complete. Stop 
waste of power. Insure 
perfect combustion. Uti- 
lize full motor efficiency. 
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IAGONALLY— 

that is the right 
way tostroparazor—old-fashioned 
or safety—the right way to line up 
all the microscopic teeth of the 
edge and put the blade in first- 
class shaving condition! 

We don’t have to argue this. 
You know it already. How often 
have you watched a good barber 
strop with that same di- 
agonal stroke—felt the 
razor glide smoothly 
over your face — 
and wished you 
could put an edge 
like that on your 
razor every time? 

Yes, diagonally is 
the right way to strop a 
razor, but the question 
can you do it yourself? 

Kanner’s Slyde-Stroke Strop- 
per—the only stropper with the 
diagonal stroke—is your answer. 
All you have to do is to insert 
your blade—either old-fashioned 
or any kind of safety blade—give 
it a few strokes, and then enjoy 
your perfect shave. 

As you pull the strop back and 
forth lengthwise, the blade slowly 
moves crosswise on the strop, 
first one side of the blade, then 


Slyde-Strok 
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This is the spiral-cylinder—the secret of the diag- 
onal stroke. As you pull the strop back and forth, it 
turns this cylinder. The circular bands, attached to 
the blade-holder, travel along the spiral track, and 
move the blade cross-wise while the strop is moving 
lengthwise. This results in the exact diagonal stroke. 


the other, at exactly the correct 

angle and pressure. The result is 

a perfect shaving edge every time. 

Better than the barber’s, for he 
works by hand. 


manhandled. We guar- 
antee it against any 
defect, anytime. All 
parts are high-grade 
steel, heavily nickel 
plated. The strop 
leather is the finest. 
We've been building strop- 
pers for 20 years. This is our best. 

Try it at our risk. Get it at 
your nearest hardware, drug or 
department store—price $5. Use 
it for 60 days—then get your $5 
back if you want it. 

If your dealer hasn’t Kanner’s 
Slyde-Stroke Stropper, send us 
his name and address and $5, and 
we'll send you one at once prepaid. 
Don’t wait a week. Begin right 
away to enjoy perfect shaving. 

Our booklet, “How to keep your 
razor sharp,” free on request. 
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to be certain of his identification and aug- 
mented his knowledge of the pair by per- 
fectly obvious methods. When the women 
appeared before Professor Dart on the ap- 
pointed morning they. were dumfounded 
to find that his evoked spirits told their 
correct names, guided the professor’s hand 
as he wrote out their addresses, and revealed 
sundry rather intimate details of their lives 
and personal circumstances. 

The names of these women, their de- 
scriptions and all the gathered data at once 
went in to the list. This is of course one of 
the obvious plans of work. But those who 
make up the great list do not limit them- 
selves to such crude methods. Neither do 
they wait for the victims to appear. To-day 
there are on the spirit rosters the names of 
many thousands of persons who have never 
been near a.medium’s web. The central 
bureau anticipates. It gathers the names 
of persons who may be reasonably expected 
to call in the future. 

Such names are got in various ways. 
One may buy the subscription lists of 
various psychic periodicals, publications of 
a sort that grow in number every month. 
These subscription lists may be bought in 
toto or for any given territory. I do not of 
course make the charge that all such publi- 
cations stoop to this practice. Many may 
be and doubtless are quite ethical. 

The list has in its employ the sextons of 
many cemeteries. These men send in the 
names of relatives of persons buried in the 
grave lots under their charge. The mothers 
of dead babies and of grown young sons and 
daughters are considered especially valua- 
ble. The sexton always tells how big a 
funeral there was, how expensive a casket 
was bought and the price of the tombstone, 
if any. Here again we have the medium’s 
thirst for financial information. 

Some canvassers for photographic en- 
largement firms, which deal mainly in the 
likenesses of what are called dead subjects, 
also turn in to the list the names of all 
recently bereaved persons, especially those 
who buy expensive enlargements and 
frames. 

Many spiritist mediums fit up fine resi- 
dences and play a sort of social game on the 
fringe of better society. All who attend 
receptions, teas and musicales at such lairs 
are listed, for they have been bombarded 
with spiritist anecdotes and marvels at these 
functions. 


Gleaners of Information 


Thenewspapers arescrupulously watched 
for obituary notices, and especially for me- 
morial services. Persons who hold such 
commemorative rites are known to be think- 
ing of their dead, and the spirit faker knows 
that the human being with his mind so 
directed is the ideal prospect. 

Some years ago when I was in Boston 
ft remarked to an acquaintance once deep 
in the mire of the spiritist underworld that 
the town was uncommonly full of desk-room 
brokers. How did they all make a living? 
The man told me and demonstrated that 
many of these shoddy brokers were working 
the spirit-information game with the aid 
of their wives. Each broker and his spouse 
were the center of a little social group or 
circle whose minds were skillfully orientated 
toward spiritual marvels. The members 
were then led to the mediums one by one, 
the necessary preknowledge of these poor 
dupes and their affairs having, of course, 
been furnished by the broker and his wife. 

To-day in some large book stores where 
writings on spiritism are sold there are girls 
in the pay of the list makers. They are the 
salesladies in charge of the counters dis- 
playing such wares, and they are instructed 
to get the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who buy spiritist literature, especially 
those of men and women who habitually 
indulge in this form of reading. In addition 
the girls are asked to talk up the spiritistic 
idea, to wax enthusiastic on it. They are 
provided with a stock of brief, marvelous 
and provocatiy. irit anecdotes, which 
they dole out. er persons interested in 
the subject stop to chat with these girls, 
and they usually betray information about 
themselves worth sending in to the list. 
But the mere name and address is all that 
is required. 

All such names have a definite market 
value, depending on various considera- 
tions. Prices ranging from one to five dol- 
lars are paid by the list for every new live 
name. If definite information comes with 
the name the sender receives even more. 

It is of course not hard to guess what 
uses these names fill, Every person whose 
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How the Steerers 
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From this he can gauge their circumstances 
fairly accurately. Do they pay by check? 
Are their checks always good, or does their 
account run low and lapse into overdrafts? 

All this the merchant answers if he can. 
Then the investigator begins on more 
intimate details. He goes to the neighbors, 
where he plays on the impulse to gossip. 
If possible he finds some enemy or ill- 
disposed person. Here he gets a gossip’s 
record of the family’s movements, trials 
and troubles. In a few hours he can in this 
way pick up enough supposedly private 
information todumfoundany half-credulous 
person. 

If even more detailed information is re- 
quired an old favorite device is dug from 
the archives of the past. A relative of the 
prospective dupe is found and the detective 
is sent to this person with a story about a 
legacy left to a Jones family. The detective 
poses as a lawyer’s investigator. He says 
that a fortune of forty or fifty thousand 
dollars has been left in chancery in England 
to the Joneses of the locality in question. 
In order to determine whether these par- 
ticular Joneses are entitled to any share in 
the estate he must have a clear and com- 
plete record of the family, with names of its 
various members, a chart of relationships 
and most detailed history of the clan. 
Naturally all the penetralia of family his- 
tory are invaded and the medium is placed 
in possession of information whose sudden 
revelation by a stranger is calculated to 
upset the judgment of all but the sophisti- 
cated. 

In other cases the venerable woman is 
again employed to wheedle the last sops of 
hidden fact out of neighbors, friends and 
foes. This failing, she cultivates the in- 
tended victim herself, as in the case previ- 
ously related. 


A Language of the Craft 


These old women are called feeders, or 
talkers-up. They talk up the merits of 
spiritism to their victims. They feed the 
poor dupe on miracles and breath-taking 
experiences until he has lost his sanity and 
is ready to be led to the séance. Which 
reminds me that the spirit underworld has 
an argot, or slang, of its own, from which 
I may as well give some samples: 

Human progress is the term for spiritism 
and its aims; the raps is the slang for spirit 
tapping or knocking. Here are others: 
The hyp, hypnotism game; sitters, all 
suckers at a séance; shill, short for shil- 
laber, the cappers used at séances to dupe 
the real spiritist followers; the nut, a person 
who first responds to the work of the 
medium and the shillabers in the course of 


a seance; feeder, or talker-up, or Foxy 


Grandma, the old lady used for purposes 
just explained; pitch, the man who makes 
the announcements at a spiritist sitting, 
a leader and announcer; big stuff, the 
larger game, that involving big money; 
junk, the smaller fry; ringing the bell, 
victimizing all the members of any given 
spirit circle without exception; dumping 
ground, the fake stock companies into 
which dupes are led to put their money; 
make a connection, establish ecommunica- 
tion with a spirit; under control, having 
the sucker completely taken in and under 
absolute domination; controls, the spirits 
summoned; short stuff, a quick spirit sit- 
ting for small money; having instructions, 
being in possession of the data on a victim; 
king, the chief faker of a spiritist establish- 
ment if he isa man; queen, the chief female 
functionary in such a place, often also the 
leading medium. 

Many of these terms are used among all 
spiritists, but the majority are limited to 
the peculiar language of the. crooks of 
ghostland. 

We have now passed through the pre- 
paratory stages of fraudulent spiritist séance 
work. All this great machinery, all this 
involved roguery is necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the mediumistic display. 
Without it nothing can be attempted. Once 
this work on the outside has been done 
through the list and the information bureau 
and the Foxy Grandma, the séance is ready 
to begin. Let us enter. 

What strikes every unpersuaded entrant 
into the spirit shrine is the ritualism that 
has been built up about the act or pretense 
of establishing parleys with the dead. 
Nearly every item of this can be traced to 
the crooks who spread spiritism about the 
world. The terminology is theirs, the for- 
malities which hedge the approach to spirit 
land are theirs, the rules of conduct in the 
séance or the spirit circle belong to them. 
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ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare link for restoring a blown fuse to 
its original efficiency to be Approved In 
All Capacities by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. This honor was .not won on 
laboratory tests alone but largely because 


for many years millions of Economy 
Fuses have been giving dependable pro- 
tection, high efficiency and working 
marked economies. 


When you order fuses insist on 
ECONOMY. 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Chicago, GS a As 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 
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We Won the Boys 
With a New-Grade Peanut Butter 


We won the men with Van Camp's 
Beans, and Van Camp’s Soups won 
women, 

Then our experts started to win the 
boys with a new-grade peanut butter. 
And no boy who tastes it, we believe, 
will ever forget Van Camp’s. 


They Did This 


They found the nuts which made 
the richest butter, then the nuts wigh 
the finest flavor. And they made a 
blend. No one variety of peanut could 
ever have made such a butter. 

By countless tests they found ex- 
actly where toasting ought to stop. 
And they stop it suddenly. 

They found that skin removal clari- 
fied the butter. They found that the 
germs—the nut hearts—added a bitter 
tinge. So the skins and germs are now 
removed completely. 


They Studied Nuts 
Until they found the ideal blend 
and right degree of toasting. 


Note the Difference 


They made several delicious butters. 
But there was one blend which every 
boy liked best. And that exact blend 
is now found inevery jar of Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter. 

You have tasted some of Van Camp's 
fine creations. Now try this. Let any 
child compare it with other peanut 
butter. Then buy the kind the child 
likes best. We’ll take his verdict on it. 


Boys Decided 
The final choice in flavor was left 
to a vote of boys. 


Peanut Butter 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Soups 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
A_ world-famed 


Naples, 
gredients. 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Pork and Beans 


Baked as homes can’t bake 
them, yet every bean is nutlike, 
mealy, whole. 


A famous French recipe which 
our scientific cooks have given 
multiplied delights. 


_ Tecipe from 
made with ideal in- 
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The very need of darkness is a thing surely 
more important to a charlatan than an 
honest, disembodied and invisible ego. 

The Cagliostros of psychism realize the 
vacuity of most of their ritual and have 
long ago invented explanations or justifica- 
tions. They explain that what they accom- 
plish is done by spiritual magnetism. In 
this very term may be detected the descent 
from the old hypnotic faker and Mesmer’s 
animal magnetism. This spiritual magne- 
tism is a force—an idea constantly repeated 
and accentuated by the orator who opens 
a spiritistic sitting attended by a group or 
circle. When the searching for communi- 
cation begins all members of the circle must 
hold hands so that the magnetic force may 
circulate freely. One suspects that a more 
real reason for this precaution is to keep 
hands from skeptical investigations. This 
magnetic force is both positive and nega- 
tive, according to the spiel of the king, or 
master of ceremonies. Any antagonistic 
personality, especially any disbelieving men- 
tality, will so upset the balance between 
positive and negative magnetism that the 
spirit cannot be reached. 

The precautions taken to exclude the 
skeptic are too many to enumerate. In 
every instance, however, it is made clear 
that the presence of one unbeliever will 
disrupt the entire rapport and keep the 
apparition away. So the believers them- 
selves rout out any intruding Philistine. 
But the professional medium doesn’t de- 
pend on such hit-or-miss arrangements. She 
or he usually seats the members of a circle 
about a large table, hands on the table and 
eyes on the medium. Then she searches 
earnestly the faces of all the strangers, and 
few skeptics can assume successfully the 
rapt entrancement of the devotee. The 
medium discovers the intruder and out he 
goes. ; 

One of the even more effective methods 
formerly used for skeptic exorcism by all 
the expert practitioners was not applied 
until after lights were out and the com- 
munication was supposed to have begun. 
The first message that came was to the 
effect that there was an unfriendly guest 
present and that the spirit could not attend 
unless he departed. If even this did not 
move the doubter the séance was resumed. 
This time one of the women slipped up 
behind the unbeliever, or was placed beside 
him. In the deep blackness of the séance 
she suddenly and fiercely jabbed a hatpin 
into the leg or arm of the infidel and a howl 
of rage and pain brought up the lights. It 
was explained to the dubious one that the 
spirit had stabbed him. He had better go 
before the ghost was angered to greater 
violence. At this point the bravest took 
the hint and departed. 


Setting the Scene 


But to return to the vaunted spiritual 
magnetism. This force was often demon- 
strated to spirit circles by physical means. 
Many fakers still use the plan. The sitters 
are formed in a continuous circle, holding 
hands, with the medium in the center. 
When she begins her incantations or at- 
tempts at communication she simply places 
her foot on a plug contacting with a gal- 
vanic battery. Instantly the spiritual mag- 
netism is felt to flow through the group. 
Who can doubt it? And shortly thereafter 
the messages from the great bourn are 
flashed through the medium’s pencil. 

It is by the theory of spiritual magne- 
tism, too, that the need of darkness is ex- 
plained. Light, it is asserted, consists of a 
series of waves or vibrations. These dis- 
turb the infinitely delicate waves of spirit 
magnetism, so no self-respecting lemur can 
respond in daylight. 

In similar ways all the rules and regula- 
tions are justified: why hands must be 
held, why no one, must move during a 
séance, why no one may ever be late for a 
meeting, why investigations cannot be tol- 
erated. 

The conduct of a modern séance by the 
most accomplished of the spirit-land crooks 
needs to be described and understood. 

The feeders, or talkers-up, have been at 
work for some time and have gathered a 
circle of twelve or fourteen men and women 
who have been excited to a receptive frame 
of mind. All these have been through small 
individual sittings with the medium, at 
which ordinary tricks of clairvoyance have 
been used and perhaps some of the informa- 
tion displayed that had been gathered by 
the list. 

On the given night this spirit group as- 
sembles at the proper hour. To the genuine 


subjects are introduced two 
or shillabers—usually at least 
one female shill are employed 
tant a part of the mystic gam 
ber will appear. He fills all th 
the capper in the gamblin; 
doubles in other arts. z 
This party of fifteen or eig 
assembled, the king or que 
services. Hymns are sung, s 
are recited, spiritist prayers 
whole thing goes on at a hig 
excitement is fostered and | 
the explosion point. Then on 
bers begins to recount a ho) 
perience with spirits. When 
another shillaber begins. By 
actual sitters are worked in 
approaching frenzy. They { 
meeting and continue it wi 
recountings and sufferings. 
No pause is allowed. Ther 
think, to collect the wits, 
happening every moment, 
weary the work is taken up 
bers. If they exhaust thems 
and queen begin their exhor 
Finally when the whole mee 
worked up to a point close 
exhaustion the medium apf 
wonderful. 
Incense burns in censers, 
ous piano music begins in th 
great room. The lights wan 
scious of the heavy odor o! 
ers which almost always 
of a professional spiritist. 
the reminiscent chords of 
funeral memories. All the 
fering from bereavement dé 


Paging Mrs. Bri 
The lights go out comple 


dium begins her exhortatio) 
jects must concentrate. Tt) 
the spirit. It is up to them) 
compelling, be devout, be | 
concentrate! All this only, 
receptivity of the poor siti 
Finally the breath of 
The wraith approaches. 
runs down the spines. Th 
from the medium’s mo 
wishes to send a messagi 
Who is she? One of the 
sure. A set of oral questio 
flashed back and forth be 
and the medium or the all 
are intricate, deep, emotiona 
answers, shrewdly calculate 
der and terror into the heart) 
And Mrs. Brown? How s) 
exults, starts with wondern 
finally upsets the last vest 
and sense in the other sitte, 
spirit departs. Another mus} 
The lights go on very dily 
the medium will write the 
spirit. Sometimes a seconibi 
pocus must be resorted ti 
spirit arbitrarily announced 
ever, the sitters, especiall) 
women, -are now so worked 
first suggestion of a secon(! 
to establish communication}! 
sitters sees or feels a ghost. | 
mind many a poor suffere 
hallucinatory apparition, | 
voice of the dear dead and 
of this deception to the gra 
again to disbelieve. a 
There is no need to go | 
Some see or feel the prese? 
parted and are answered biti 
the medium. Others have 1) 
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Now, to be sure, the medii 
intensive information colle® 
by the list, the information u 
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‘he All-Shingled Home 


‘s Decidedly the Vogue 


The quaint charm of the cedar shin- 
gled exterior has set a new fashion in 
home building. Indeed, many of the 
newest colonial and bungalow types 
owe their attractiveness to their red 
cedar shingled exterior. 


And such a home 1s practical, because 
the red cedar shingle is a wonderful 
building material. It defies rot, decay, 
heat, cold, hail, rain, snow; and is truly 
economical in first cost, length of serv- 
ice and cost of upkeep. . 


Greatest value is obtained if you spec- 


JLANS . . OL: 

4 . ify “Rite-Grade Inspected” Shingles— 
Nie gladly this means every shingle is strictly 
12 you a copy 


serviceable and up-to-the-grade-un- 
der-which-sold. 


There are three grades of Rite Grades 
and all are up-to-grade. Ask your 
dealer what grade you need, 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
feelings have got out of hand, carrying with 
them his common sense. The spirit fakers 
strive for this effect. One of the favorite 
tricks is so to play upon the nerves of a re- 
cently bereaved woman as to cause her to 
faint. The moment this happens at aséance 
the medium and male shillabers drive the 
rest of the circle away from the swooned 
woman. 

“Give her air!’’ is the ery. 

The unconscious sitter is left to the ten- 
der ministrations of a single motherly old 
soul, again one of the Foxy Grandmas, now 
acting asashillaber. As the fainted woman 
begins to revive the shillaber leans over and 
whispers, ‘‘There, I knew you’d see your 
daughter! She wasn’t changed a bit, was 
she? I knew you'd see her!” 

Anyone with the most rudimentary 
knowledge of psychology knows what is the 
effect of impressions formed upon the brain 
in this half-comatose state. It is at sucha 
time that suggestion has its greatest power. 

“Yes, yes!’”? mumbles the waking woman 
ecstatically. ‘I saw her! I saw her! So 
white! So beautiful!” 

Purely a funeral memory made vital. 

The shillaber knows that the bereaved 
mother has been thinking of the lost girl. 
She knows this thought has been an obses- 
sion with the sorrowing parent. At the 
right moment she uses her information for 
this purpose. Forever after an otherwise 
sane woman nurtures in her brain this de- 
lusion. She has seen a ghost! 

During the days of the Chicago psychic 
trust six or seven years ago, before one of 
the local dailies caused a clean-up, a young 
widow was brought in to one of the Chicago 
mediums by the usual feeder—a nice old 
woman. The unfortunate victim had lost 
her husband six months before. Her name 
had been sent to the list by the sexton of 
a cemetery. She had erected a very costly 
memorial. She was known to have a con- 
siderable competence. The steerer was sent 
out, and. he persuaded the widow to an 
interest in spiritism only after considerable 
effort. This done, the data on the unhappy 
woman were perfected and she was led to 
Chicago, where a séance was given for her 
special benefit, with six other persons pres- 
ent—all shills. 

In the crescendo of excitement the victim 
fainted. A woman shillaber whispered to 
her that she had seen her husband, and the 
impression took root. From that moment 
the bereaved widow was completely under 
the domination of the medium and her 
lords. She returned every few days for 
communication with the shade of her de- 
parted spouse. Having once been made to 
believe she had seen this apparition, her 
own disturbed imagination evoked it again 
and again under the slightest excitement. 
At such times the medium delivered mes- 
sages from the husband’s wraith, both by 
written orders and by means of a concealed 
ventriloquist. 


Fraud and Tragedy 


After a time the dupe was sent to the 
dumping ground. That is, she was led to 
invest her whole fortune, about sixty-five 
thousand dollars, in a fraudulent silver- 
mining company operated for this express 
purpose by the spiritist fakers. These in- 
vestments were repeatedly advised by the 
spirit. When the last drain of money from 
the dupe’s bank was in hand the company 
ostensibly collapsed. 

After months of struggle and starvation, 
after a losing fight against the odds of city 
life for which she was not equipped, after 
descent into the dregs, the unhappy widow 
took a room in a cheap lodging house, wrote 
a pitiful letter to the medium, inclosing a 
communication for the spirit of the hus- 
band, and placidly blew out her life with 
a revolver. She said she had gone to join 
him. The coroner’s jury concluded that the 
woman was just an insane spirit worshiper. 
The crime remained concealed. 

Except for ordinary mystification tricks 
such as were always used by the clairvoy- 
ants the resorting to magic has nearly 
passed out of spiritism. As a result the 
modern séance is more effective but hardly 
so colorful as its more antique relatives. In 
the good old days the phosphorescent arms 
used to float about the room, mysterious 
notes were dropped into laps and pockets, 
the queen, dressed in shimmering white and 
blazing with diamonds and_ sapphires, 
slipped into a blackened room and was seen 
as a faint ghostly outline with points of 
radiated fire where her jewels were. Then 
the bloody stigmatics, irreverent to the 
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point of downright sacrilege, were in high 
favor. It may be worth a few lines to ex- 
plain this last trick, old as it is. 

The arm of the medium is first soaked 
for, say, half an hour in a strong brine. The 
arm is then dried and some simple message 
or symbolical word is written on the skin 
with a dull-pointed stick. Perhaps a name 
will serve, or the brief answer to a ques- 
tion—yes or no. After a few minutes the 
traces of this writing disappear and the 
medium is ready for the test. The thing is 
managed so that the desired question is 
asked. Here the medium pauses and says 
the spirit will write the answer in blood. 
A thrill of horror passes over the circle. The 
medium is busy violently rubbing her arm 
with a bit of coarse toweling or the palm 
of her hand. The lights flash up. The 
answer is seen on her arm, blood-red but 
not bloody. In an hour or two it disap- 
pears. 

More complex tricks are, however, still 
in vogue. The very presence of these de- 
vices in spiritism shows not only the fraudu- 
lent nature of these mediums but indicates 
again the clear connection between the 
present-day ghostland crooks and the older 
clairvoyant swindlers and others. In fact 
spiritism has to-day practically wiped out 
all other forms of mysticism and magic in 
this country. Especially since the great 
post-war revival of spirit communication 
all the older types of rogues have deserted 
their native frauds and turned to the 
spirits. The old-time fortune tellers and 
clairvoyants have largely disappeared from 
the occult landscape. All have turned to 
the land of the shades. 


Spooky Rough Stuff 


This is the more remarkable where clair- 
voyants are concerned, for the expert mind 
reader and practitioner at second-sight 
always held the spiritist medium in the 
liveliest contempt. And there was some 
underworld justice in this attitude. A good 
clairvoyant understands the tricks of men- 
tal habit, of suggestion and of unconscious 
mentation or subliminal impression. Many 
practiced clairvoyants are capable of re- 
markable feats of what may be vulgarly 
termed intuition. They come as near the 
supernatural or supernormal as human 
beings ever do. Theirs is an art, and a 
highly refined one, acquired through long 
and intense study. They are trained—the 
best of them—as rigorously as the children 
of equilibrists. The clairvoyant may resort 
to the influence of environment for mystifi- 
cation. The rest of his or her art is accom- 
plished by straight and natural means; by 
mental agility and insight. One of these 
people, looking upon the cheap frauds of 
the spiritist rogues and their resort to the 
lowest tricks and subterfuges of the medi- 
cine man, was naturally filled with a deep 
sense of superiority. But pride has been 
of no avail. 

“‘Clairvoyance is dead,” one of its clever- 
est exponents told me a few weeks ago. 
“The people want that spooky rough stuff. 
Well, I’m giving it to’°em. Come round 
some day and have a good laugh.”’ 

Naturally these people do not like to 
desert all their old tricks. Not long ago I 
saw the rather familiar note-reading trick 
done at a séance. Many have seen it done, 
few know its secret. 

A small glass bowl was placed in the 
center of a table about which were grouped 
eight orten persons. The king of this dump, 
to use the argot, suggested that each per- 
son write two or three questions, each on an 
exactly similar slip of paper. The questions 
were then signed, the paper wadded into 


tight balls and dropped into the bowl. No ° 


lights were extinguished at any time. All 
was visible from beginning to end. No one 
went near the bowl. The medium did not 
enter the room till all questions had been 
written and placed in the bowl. No one left 
the room either before or after she entered. 
No word was said to her and no sign given. 
Neither did any of the writing material 
leave the room or pass into or through the 
medium’s hands. 

She entered, went directly to the chair 
left for her, searched the faces of the sitters 
a little, asked that the curtains be drawn 
and began to summon spirits. After a few 
moments of concentration she took a wad 
from the bowl, held it loosely between her 
finger and thumb so that all could watch it, 
pressed the wad against her temple for a 
few minutes and then read off the question 
and answered it. The person who had writ- 
ten the question was required to say when 
an inquiry of his or hers had been asked 
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and whether the answer seem 
half an hour the medium ran 
of twenty-odd questions and 
tory if general answers to all, 
one mistake. The ejaculatio 
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other large cities are special electricians who 
do nothing else but manufacture or adapt 
electrical goods to the needs of magicians 
and occultists. These men prepare these 
small wireless-telephone outfits for the 
spirit parlors and install them at a cost 
ranging from four hundred to one thousand 
dollars. 

The séance room is provided with four 
hidden receivers or sound amplifiers hidden 
under the wallpaper in nooks dug out of the 
wall on the four sides of the room. These 
receivers are connected by wires with the 
antenne, which are buried in the cellar. In 
addition the floor of the séance room is 
equipped with five or six invisible plugs 
whereby the medium can establish contact 
with the antenne. She merely wears a 
special shoe and steps on the plug at the 
proper moment. 

In another house, usually a square or two 
from the mediumist parlor, the sending end 
of the wireless telephone is installed. As 
the thing has been explained to me, a 
ground ‘circuit is used instead of an aérial 
connection, earth or water being excellent 
conductors of the wireless waves. By this 
means all aérials and antennz are concealed 
and there is nothing in sight to betray the 
fraud. 

In giving a séance with the wireless three 
persons—a man, a woman and a child—are 
placed in the sending room. In the séance 
room the utmost simplicity is observed. 
The usual ritual is employed to work the 
sitters up to high nervous tension and emo- 
tional exhaustion. Suddenly out of the 
void comes the muffled eerie poignance of 
a violin. 

“The spirits!’”” announces the medium 
in a stage whisper. 


Spirit Voices by Wireless 


The séance has begun. The dullest im- 
agination will perceive the effect of voices 
coming from nowhere, calling in sepulchral 
tones for one sitter after another, naming 
his name, revealing his intimate thoughts, 
recalling his family secrets to him, answer- 
ing his questions, commanding him with 
threats, uttering oracles. Nothing added 
tospiritist technic in many years has created 
such a sensation. 

The ghostly, unearthly effect is got by 
sending the sound swimming about the 
room. This is done by rapidly switching 
the connection from the receiver in one 
wall to the opposite side—to the left, to the 
right and back again. In a darkened room 
the effect is that of an invisible spirit float- 
ing about near the ceiling and talking, sing- 
ing, shouting, whispering, commanding as 
it sways in the air. 

But the final blow is left to the medium. 
She shortly announces that the spirit is 
about to speak through her—through her 
body without employing her vocal organs. 
To make the demonstration effective the 
medium is securely gagged. She then seats 
herself, closes her eyes, goes through the 
usual rigmarole of establishing a communi- 
cation and waits. Suddenly a voice—male, 
female or childish—emanates from her body, 
hurling startling answers, dire prophecies 
and violent threats at the baffled subjects. 
The medium moves to another part of the 
room, but the voices of the spirits follow 
her. She walks about, standing now here, 
now there; still the ghostly voices con- 
tinue. It is beyond explanation. 

Yes, it is—until you know that the 
medium has a receiver concealed in her 
bosom and has been moving about, stepping 
on the concealed floor plugs with her special 
electrified shoe. 

One of my spirit-land informants has 
already invented an improvement on this 
straight-out wireless séance. He proceeds 
by passing a number of pads on which each 
sitter is to write one or several questions. 
The sitter then tears from the pad his sheet 
of queries, just as we used to do it in the 
days of Anna Eva Fay and the traveling 
mind-reading show. The sheet is folded 
and put into the sitter’s pocket or carefully 
held in his hand. This being done, the pads 
are gathered up and unostentatiously re- 
moyed from the room. Outside they are at 
once developed and the questions, regis- 
tered on the pads by any one of the old in- 
visible carbon systems, become legible. The 
sheets are now hurried out to the wireless 
sending room either by means of a chute or 
by a messenger who slips out the back way. 
In a few minutes the voices of the shades, 
floating about the séance room, begin call- 
ing out the names of the questioners, re- 
peating their queries and answering them. 
Wonder—all is wonder! 


EVENING POST 


No doubt we may look for many other 
adaptations of the wireless game by spirit 
land’s crooks. 

I have said that many of the mediumistic 
fakers are criminals. In the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of values it may be wrong to de- 
ceive and delude; it may be contrasocial to 
spread ignorant superstition, but it is not 
criminal. Nevertheless I repeat the asser- 
tion. The fact is that many most flagrant 
and most brutal crimes have been due to 
these evil spiritists. 

To begin at the small end, the spirit 
oftenest evoked from sleep by fake me- 
diums seems to be Asmodeus, the demon 
of marital unrest and infelicity. The homes 
broken up, the families disrupted by spirit- 
ism are countless. Usually the thing comes 
about when a husband remonstrates with 
his wife for her mediumistic faith, or vice 
versa. The convert naturally reports to the 
medium the opposition of the spouse. Since 
the fake spiritist is always playing for 
money, no one need question the result. At 
the next sitting the spirit is made to advise 
the convert to be rid of his or her spouse. 
The first rule of this faith is ‘‘Obey the 
spirit!’’ Divorce follows like the quod erat 
demonstrandum. 

This is, however, only the gentlest type 
of crime committed. To go into the larger 
phase, spiritism as practiced by the crooks 
of ghostland is a glorified con game. It has 
the technic and the ultimate purpose of the 
bunko play. The motive behind the spirit- 
land crook is not to unsettle sanity or to 
make converts or to get five or fifty dollars 
for a mediumistic demonstration. The great 
purpose is always to strip the sucker; to get 
him to invest his money—and lose it. 

There appears little doubt that this trick 
was originally taught the faith faker—old 
and new—by the con man and other swin- 
dlers of his type. In a long experience with 
the confidence brotherhood I have never 
known a member of the crew who did not at 
one time or another employ the spiritists. 
Illicit brokers have been in cahoots with 
the mediumistic crooks for half a century. 
Every good crook among the psychic fakers 
has his connections in the Street or some 
other exchange. 


Oil Stocks for Spiritists 


Formerly the spirit crooks always oper- 
ated by sending their dupes to Wall Street 
to invest their money in certain stocks 
which the summoned spirit was familiar 
with and recommended. The broker who 
handled one end of the deal naturally took 
half, and the rest went to the spirit rascal. 
All, or nearly all, the old traveling shows 
whose forte was mind reading and spirit 
work used to send their dupes to certain 
appointed brokers, where their money was 
taken—once and forever. Even the most 
simple sense must have raised the ques- 
tion which a farmer in my home town once 
asked a celebrated mind reader: 

“Tf you know all this stuff, why ain’t you 
down there in Noo Yawk makin’ Morgan 
an’ them fellers look foolish? What you 
doin’ bushwhackin’ round the country?”’ 

But by the time a dupe of the spiritist 
fakers is ready to be guided to the slaughter 
he retains no such control on his deductive 
faculties. He can no longer think or evalu- 
uate. He falls and gets his coup de grace. 

To-day all the first-line spirit-shop fel- 
lows no longer use Wall Street and the ex- 
changes except in an emergency. They 
have their own companies organized—their 
dumping ground, to quote their own 
rogues’ lexicon. A few years ago they had 
to support assorted companies—gold mines, 
land schemes, copper and silver claims. 
To-day only oil concerns are used. 

“Everything’s oil now,” a noted medium 
told me. “‘That’s what they’re falling for. 
You have to slip ’em the oil.”’ 

So the central group, those who operate 
with the list, maintain several fake com- 
panies having worthless claims in Texas 
and California oil fields. Into these the 
money of the sucker is dumped. This plan 
has the virtue of keeping all the profit in 
the hands of the spirit-land crooks. 

How large are the annual takings of these 
criminals I do not know, and I have found 
no one willing to make even a guess. They 
must, however, be considerable. One man 
who supplied some of the information for 
this article told me of a recent bell ringing 
in a Middle Western city. Ringing the bell, 
as I have already explained, is the term for 
victimizing every member of a spirit circle. 

In this case there were fourteen persons 
in the group. The wireless séance was used 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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to bathe. Fresh, clean run- 

ning water, any temperature 
desired, through hundreds of 
hollow rubber teeth, gives you 
Shower, Shampoo, Massage and 
Rub-Down—ALL IN ONE. 


" SHOWER BATH-BRUSH 


Fits Any Faucet. Stimulates cir- 
culation. Cleanses the pores. 
Fortifies against colds, disease 
and contagion. Makes you feel 
good ‘all over. It’s quick—no 
waiting for tub to fill. It’s clean 
—no bathing in dirty tub-water. 
No cleaning of the tub after- 
wards. Does Not Splash. 


Unequalled for Shampooing 


The flexible rubber ‘‘fingers’’ of 
the Knickerbocker penetrate the 
heaviest hair, massage the scalp, 
and clean, running water washes 
away all dirt, dandruff and soap. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5, $6 
De Luxe Set, $7 

Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for 

homes without running water, $5 
The Knickerbocker is sold by all 
good Drug, Hardware and Department 
Stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 
Send for FREE 

Booklet 


Interesting booklet free 
on request. It tells how and 
when to bathe. Send for it. 


Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. 


DOr 2443 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 
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SheldonAxl: 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Built on the Locomotive Axle Principle 


REG US PAT OFF 


Look for this Sheldon 
trade-mark cast on the 
housing at the rear end of 
the worm gear. It identifies 
a Sheldon Axle and is 
your assurance of strength, 
long life, safety and econ- 
omy of upkeep. 


Engineers place the pressure of skidding 
strain at five times that of load strain. 


Imagine, then, the strain and shock on 
the axle of a heavily loaded truck when 
skidding and striking the curb. 


Sheldon Worm Gear Axles stand side- 
strains and other punishment because 
they are built on the principle that 1s used 
in locomotive and freight car axles, which 
carry the Freight Tonnage of the World. 


It is a principle that successfully meets 
the side-strain of curb blows, crowned 
roads, skids, ruts, and sharp turns. 


The ‘“‘live,’’? load-carrying Sheldon 


Worm Gear Axle and the Wheels revolve 
together, as one unit, the same as locomo- 
tive axles. Bearings at hub and differen- 
tial give the widest possible leverage and 
greatest strength. 


The life of the truck depends largely 
upon the performance of the axle. There- 
fore make certain that your truck has 
the strongest axle construction. 


Get all the facts about Sheldon Worm 
Gear Axles. There is a Sheldon-equipped 
truck of every size from %4-ton to 5-ton 
capacity, and for every purpose. Our 
booklet sent you free upon request. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 


and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 


Stands Terrific 
Strain and Impact 
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names of piano selections he desired to hear. 


The musical medium agreed to find out 


what his wishes were through the spirits 
and to play the selections, guided by the 
hands of the dead maestro, whoever he 
might be. 

In preparation for this séance the mu- 
sical professor was thoroughly looked up 
and it was found that he was a Brahms 
enthusiast. It was now comparatively 
simple to have the talented woman pianist 
memorize a great body of the Brahms piano 
music. A little clever deduction guided her 
in selecting the pieces likely to be called 
for. She reasoned shrewdly enough that a 
musical professor in testing out an occult 
claim would call for the unusual and ob- 
scure compositions of his favorite master. 
These she studied thoroughly and memo- 
rized, in addition to much of the better 
known Brahms music and her already large 
repertoire of other pieces. 

The memorized selections were now 
written on a slip and numbered, the queen 
and the mediumistic {pianist each com- 
mitting the list and corresponding num- 
bers to memory. A code was next arranged 
by which the queen signaled to the pianist 
the number of the professor’s selection. A 
complicated but inobvious set of mirrors 
which looked like part of the decorations of 
the rooms was used for this purpose. The 
queen’s hand placed to the hair meant 
Number One. Placing her finger to her 
mouth indicated Number Two, and so on 
through the list. 


The End of the Tragedy 


As explained, the queen sat beside the 
professor in the séance and asked him to 
write out on a tablet the musical pieces he 
wished played. Naturally the queen saw 
what he wrote. He folded the written slip 
and held it firmly in his hand, being asked 
to concentrate his mind on the name and 
personality of the composer and the name 
of the musical composition. Very little 
mediumistic hocus-pocus was used—just 
enough to stir the emotions and cause a bit 
of goose flesh. 

The professor strained and concentrated, 
trying to summon the spirit of the old lion 
of Hamburg. Suddenly the pianist in the 
adjoining room began to play. The selec- 
tion was correct, the playing excellent. 
Still the musician was not convinced. He 
began, as expected, to call for obscure, 
early, little-known Brahms compositions. 
They were played correctly and as de- 
manded. He began to ask for the most 
involved of the philosophic composer’s 
music. It was promptly forthcoming. 

Stricken with awe and reverence, the 
professor went down on his knees and wept. 
He was thoroughly convinced that the 
great Olympian had been summoned from 
his quiet Austrian grave lot to a sordid side 
street to convince an obscure pedagogue 
of the truth of psychism. 

A musician may wonder how a professor 
of music was so lightly deceived. Did the 
girl at the piano play in the manner of the 
Brahms of twenty, the youth full of fire and 
flame, or the Brahms of fifty, with his weak 
climaxes and watery technic? Was it the 
composer of the Scherzo in E Flat Minor or 
the absolute musician of the Schicksalslied 
that guided the hands of the pianist? At 
least one may care to speculate. 

The professor did not. It was a simple 
matter to pluck him of about forty-two 
thousand dollars by convincing him that 
the spirits of departed relatives were being 
summoned and advising him as to his in- 
vestments. When he found himself ruined 
he woke to the fraud and drew back. He 
began to besiege the mediums with plead- 
ings and threats. They laughed at him. 
Late one night he appeared at the medium- 
istic parlors wild and violent. 

“T am ruined,” he said doggedly. ‘If 
I can’t get back enough to save my honor 
I must kill myself.’’ 

He explained that the spirits had ex- 
tracted from him money that was not his. 

“You won’t kill yourself, I guess,” said 
the spiritist queen, showing him back into 
the night. ‘‘You fellows like yourselves too 
well for that.” 

Two days later the deluded music master 
threw himself into the river and was swept 
down into the land of the silent ghosts. 
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WhyNol HaveYour 
Leating Plant Complete ? 
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All the bother and annoyance connected with a 
cold house in the morning are removed if your 


heating plant is equipped with the “Little 
Draft-Man” furnace regulator. 


If you are installing a new heating plant, no 
matter what the type, see that this dependable, 
low-priced mechanical device is made a part of 
it. You will have no trouble finding 


Clhe Little Draft-Man 


“Furnace {| Regulator 


as most prominent heating plant manufacturers endorse 
and furnish it as part of their equipment. The differ- 
ence in cost is only $15 east of the Rocky Mountains. 
With the “Little Draft-Man” on the job it becomes un- 
necessary to go near the heating plant except to give it 
more fuel. You don’t have to get up in the cold to open 
the damper. Set the regulator at night and get up ina 
warm house, To start or check the flow of heat during 
the day, you simply turn the regulator handle. 


TO HEATING EQUIPMENT DEALERS 
The public is being educated to appreciate complete home heating 
comfort. Be prepared to meet the demand. The following list of 


furnace manufacturers will supply the ‘‘Little Draft-Man”’ regu- 
lator with their furnaces: 


Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boynton Furnace Co., New York. 
Cameron Stove Co., Richmond, Va. 
Campbell Heating Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hero Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Homer Furnace Co., Coldwater, Mich. 
Hood Furnace & Supply Co., Corning, N. Y. 
International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Kelsey Heater Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mahoning Foundry Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Modern Way Furnace Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, Ill. 
Quakertown Stove Works, Quakertown, Pa. 
S. B. Sexton Stove Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
Summit Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
Summit Stove Works, Morrison, Ill. 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Barber Mfg. Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The B. C. Bibb Stove Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The McClary Mfg. Co., London, Canada. 
The Peninsular Stove Co., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Utica Heater Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Page Boiler Co., New York City, N. Y. 


Write for our interesting folder, showing you how the “Little 
Draft-Man” can be attached to your present heating equipment. 


If your furnace dealer does not carry the 
“Little Draft-Man,” write us and we will 
send you one post paid on receipt of price. 


Sahlin Manufacturing Co. 
21 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Distributors, McClary’s, London, Ont. 
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Adds ¥ to Tire Life 


You can’t tell by guessing 
if your tires are properly 
inflated. It is too much 
trouble to daily “take the 
pressure” of each tire on 
your car with a tire gauge. 


The result is a considerable 
loss of mileage from your 
tires due to under-inflation. 
Tire adjusters agree that 
tires always properly in- 
flated will give % more 
mileage. 


The Tirometer is simply a 
valve stem and tire gauge in 
one—enclosed in a transparent 
cap. It makes the taking of 
the tire pressure as easy a mat- 
ter as reading the speedometer. 


A Tirometer is easily and 
quickly fitted to the inner tube, 
and as easily changed to the 
new tube when the old one 
wears out. 


Is a thousand and more addi- 
tional miles per tire on several 
tires worth $1.75 to you? 


While thoroughly tested, the Tirometer 
is new on the market. any automobile 
dealers have already stocked it, but ifyour 
dealer does not have the Tirometer, we will 
gladly fill your order from the factory. 


Price,—in United States, $1.75 
each, or set of five for $8.00. 
Specify wood or wire wheels. 


Tirometer Valve Corporation 
of America 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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DIMI All 


‘““Where were you all afternoon? I 
phoned your office like mad.” 

““T was—out.”’ 

“Oh! Well, listen! You know I gave 
a luncheon for Mary to-day. And Buck 
Connor dropped in for Madge, and when he 
heard it was Mary’s last day he said we 
ought to have a party for her. He was 
awiully sweet. He spent thousands of dol- 
lars phoning all round and he’s arranged a 
dance—at the club. Why, Dimi—what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But Dimi—youlook positively ghastly!” 

“Jelly beans! Where’s Mary?” 

“Gone to get her evening clothes. Buck 
drove her over—she’s bringing a suitcase 
back. Dimi, you’re sure you’re not ill?” 

“No! I tell you 

“Oh, well, don’t bite! I was going to 
say the reason I tried so hard to get you 
was that Mary insisted she had some sort 
of date with you. We all told her you 
wouldn’t mind, but she had to speak to 
you. When we couldn’t get you I per- 
suaded her it was all right. I hope you’re 
not going to have a bilious spell. Perhaps 
you’d better not go to the dance. Buck 
could take Mary over.” 

“ce Hah!” 

It was a perfect example of the laugh 
sardonic. 

“Infact,’’ continued Van, “‘hedidofferto.”’ 

“Damn his hide!’”’ muttered Dimi be- 
tween his teeth. 

“ hat?” 

“T said, dancing aside, I expect to have a 
great time. I’m going up to have a look at 
my togs.”’ 

He was decidedly out of sorts. But it 
was while he was tying his tie later that the 
real injustice of the thing made a successful 
captive of his goat. Buck Connor and his 
double-D dance! The more he thought of 
it the madder he got. He had a good mind 
just not to go to the darn thing at all, only 
then Buck would certainly 

Van poked her head in the door. 

““Nearly ready?”’ 

“T am. But what’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Oh, -we’re not going! 
care for dances.” 

Dimi sat down hard. The proverbial 
camel had not even a straw on him. The 
way that guy Barry got away with man- 
slaughter! He didn’t care for dances! 
Well, he, Dimi, hated the darn things, but 
he had to go. Where did this guy Barry get 
off anyway, always getting his own way? 
By George, Van was right! The more you 
gave in the more you got it in the neck. It 
didn’t pay to be a gentleman. You got 
left. Be a hard-boiled egg. That was the 
dope. Cave-man stuff. Van had said it 
and he had sniffed, but here he saw it under 
his very eyes. 

By Julius, he was going to change! He 
was going to bearoughneck. ‘‘Make them 
respect you,” Van had said. And wasn’t 
she right? If they had had any respect for 
him, would they have pulled this stunt 
to-night? By Waldemar, Van was right! 
“Treat ’em rough,” she had said. ‘‘Give 
’em a thrill!’’ Gosh! He stopped sud- 
denly. How did you treat ’em rough? 
And howinell did you give ’em a thrill? 

And his sense of humor having suddenly 
come to life, he stopped being mad long 
enough to laugh at a picture of himself 
treating Mary rough. But, on the other 
hand, if she deserved it? If she danced all 
the dances with Buck Connor, for instance? 
By Ignatz, he could have it in him to treat 
her rough! You bet! It gave him quite a 
thrill to think about it. 

That thrill startled him. Yes, there was 
something in what Van had said! But 
where to start? How to go about it? He 
felt a curious subterranean excitement. 
What would Barry do, for instance, under 
these very circumstances? What did Barry 
usually do? Why, he did what he wanted 
to do and he didn’t do what he didn’t 
want 

Well, he, Dimi, wanted to go to Heath- 
Ae: Inn and did not want to go to the 
club. 

Having at this moment completed his 
dressing and being Dimi he meekly switched 
off his light and went out docilely to take 
Mary to the dance. And the sight of her in 
a maple-mousse-and-whipped-cream sort of 
an evening dress that did not make even 
the most transparent attempt at covering 
her arms and shoulders and ankles and 


Barry doesn’t 
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things reduced him to the most abject 
doormatronage. When he helped Mary 
Barrow into his very presentable little 
roadster there wasn’t anybody in Locust 
Hills who felt less like a cave man than 
Dimi Brown, unless it was poor Eli Bates, 
who had St. Vitus’ dance and rheumatism. 
He was just a battlefield for conflicting 
impulses. 

Just before he started off, however, Mary 
laid a hand on his arm. His inner appa- 
ratus turned a complete somersault. 

“T’m sorry things turned out this way, 
Dimi. I’d rather they hadn’t arranged 
this dance.” 

“Oh, Mary!” 

“Honestly! I’drather be going to Heath- 
stone—with you.” 

Bang! 

An X-ray movie camera turned on Dimi 
at that moment would have recorded a 
bloody melodrama entitled The Downfall 
of Dimi or The Birth of a Cave Man or 
something like that. On his face, however, 
nothing showed beyond a slight pallor and 
a scarcely perceptible tightening of the lips. 

After a while Mary asked: “How far is 
the club, anyway?” 

“From where?” 

“From here.” 

“Oh, about twenty-five miles.” 

““Twenty-five miles! I had no idea it 
was so far from the house!”’ 

“Tt isn’t. It’s right round the corner 
from the house.” 

“Oh, I see!”’ she rejoined, though she 
didn’t. Then: “Don’t you think we’d 
better be turning back?”’ 

“No. Why?” 

“To get to the dance.” 

“We're not going to the dance.” 

“Not going to the dance? Where are we 
going?” 

“To Heathstone.” 

The plunge was taken. The die was cast. 
ape Rubicon was crossed, and all the rest 
of it. 

“But, Dimi ——”’ He did not answer. 
““You’re only fooling, of course?”’ 

Still no answer. 

“Dimi, please turn back now. We'll be 
late for the dance.”’ 

“We're not going to the dance.” 

It was not hard after you got started. 
There was a certain momentum that car- 
ried you along. It was like rolling downhill. 
You gave yourself the first push and some 
accommodating natural force took care of 
the rest. ‘ 

“Dimi, I don’t quite understand. But it 
doesn’t seem either funny or—or nice to 
play jokes on people who are trying ——” 

“Tt’s not a joke. Did you or did you not 
promise to go to Heathstone with me to- 
night?” 

“T did—of course—but they ——’’ 

“They have nothing to do with it. They 
didn’t consult me about their old dance. I 
didn’t promise to go to it, I don’t dance 
and they know it.” 

“But, Dimi, that’s outrageous! Those 
people were kind enough ——”’ 

“Kind nothing! It’s a pleasure for them 
to dance, isn’t it? Well, I’m not interfering 
with their pleasure. And I don’t recognize 
their right to interfere with mine.” 

“Why, that’s the most preposterous 
thing I ever heard! I’m surprised at you, 
Dimi. ‘ Even if you don’t want to go you 
might consider my preferences.” 

“Tam. You said yourself you’d rather go 
to Heathstone.”’ 

“Well, ’ve changed my mind.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” 

“Dimi Brown, you turn right round and 
take me back!” © 

“Don’t you think,” remarked Dimi con- 
versationally, “‘that Dmitri suits me better 
than Dimi? It’s more masterful. I think 
I’d rather have you call me Dmitri.” 

“T’ll call you nothing at all. I won’t even 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 

Dimi’s very presentable roadster could 
hit seventy-five without help from the 
police, though not always without inter- 
ference. 

“Dimi, stop it. Don’t goso fast, Dimi!” 

He did not slow down much. 

“When I’m—mad,” he shouted, ‘al- 
ways run—over sixty. Makes me mad— 
you won’t speak ——” 

His foot went down once more. 

“Dimi!” shrieked Mary. ‘Stop it!” 

“Going—speak—me?”’ 

“Y-yes!’’ she screamed, clinging to her 
seat. 
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to Mary. And soon D. Brown became a 
safety valve for all the superfluous senti- 
ment of Dimi. 

Barry wrote suddenly that owing to a 
change of plans at Washington his transfer 
would not take place for another month. 
Finally he wrote: “We will positively be 
married some time in August.” 

D. Brown was indignant. 

“The beggar does not even consult her 
about it. He’s positively Oriental.” 
si hy Dimi would brook no criticism of his 
idol. 

“What do you know about women? 
What did you ever do except lie down on 
doorsteps and get yourself walked on?”’ 

Dimi’s vacation was fixed for the first of 
August and forthwith he sent Mary a letter. 

“We will positively be married some 
time in August.” 

That night D. Brown, outraged, wrote 

If, the poem which, set by Stephens, was 
said to be the most tenderly appealing love 
song of the year. 
- D. Brown did his best by Dimi. Every 
time Dimi wrote one of his dearmaryish 
letters D. Brown gave vent to a poem, 
and the dearmaryer the letters the more 
ardent the poems. In one month he fin- 
ished twenty. : 

When Mary wrote “Oh, Dimi, you’re 
such a real man—so genuine—and red- 
blooded! There’s nothing mawkish or 
sentimental about you,” D. Brown had a 
fit and wrote three poems in one day. 

When she wrote “I heard the great 
Xman to-day conduct a special summer 
concert for the Red Cross, but I suppose 
you are more interested in the Giants- 
White Sox squabble,” Dimi, who had spent 
money for standing room once to hear the 
great Xman and was in the habit of giving 
away his pass for the Giants, only smiled. 
But D. Brown in righteous wrath wrote his 
check for his next year’s subscription to 
the New Symphony, which he had been 
considering forgoing. 

And when in another letter Mary said: 
“IT saw a splendid exhibit of batiks to- 
day, but you probably think they’re some- 
thing to eat, so I won’t bore you. Who do 
you. think will win the big fight?” Dimi 
replied that he thought the champion 
would. D. Brown spent the whole day 
Sunday messing over a batik, which Van 
later made into a smock. He worked hard 
to expiate the crimes of Dimi. He even 
tried to win him over. 

“She won’t think any less of you because 
you’re not a boob. You're acting like an 
ass. Try her out.” 

So Dimi wrote casually in his next let- 
ter: “Don’t you wish sometimes I were 
different—not such a lowbrow—more sen- 
timental—more imaginative?” 

And Mary answered: “No, I do not. If 
you were one whit different from what you 
are now I’d love you just that much less. 
Besides, I adore lowbrows—and sentimen- 
tal, imaginative men make me feverish.” 

“You see?” gloated Dimi. 

And D. Brown had to use up his energies 
in chasing up a publisher who would con- 
sider including a small volume of delicate 
love lyrics in his fall catalogue—lyrics 
which were appearing in certain high-grade 
publications. But not content with this 
sort of atonement, D. Brown continued his 
efforts toward conversion. 

“You're deceiving the girl you love,” he 
pointed out, attacking Dimi in his weak 
spot. ‘She has a right to know the kind 
of man she is marrying.” 

“Of course J’ll tell her—later—when 
she’s more used to me and it won’t be such 
a shock, 

“Fraud! It will be more of ashock. And, 
besides, you have no right to marry her 
under false pretenses.”’ 

Dimi was hit. 

“Don’t you think,” he wrote to Mary, 
“T ought to try to learn about some of the 
things that interest you—poetry—art— 
music? Won’t it bore you to have to sit 
opposite a man all your life who can talk 
nothing but advertising? If you’ll just 
encourage me a little, Mary, I’ll go ahead 
and tackle it. I could really do a lot in the 
next few weeks.” 

“Don’t you dare,” replied Mary. “I 
hate men who have a smattering of art and 
music. And if you knew how I loathe men 
who spout poetry! I like men that talk 
about advertising—plain Dimi Browns— 
like you are now.” 

What could Dimi do? And, besides, it 
made him feel so happy! 


They had a double wedding in August. 
Van and Barry spent their honeymoon in 
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the little stucco house in Locust Hills. The 
future might hold few enough of stucco 
houses for them. Dimi took Mary to a 
little two-by-four island owned by his 
friend Chandler, who offered them the use 
of his bungalow and servants while he was 
in Canada. 

What a place it was for a honeymoon! 
And what a honeymoon for the place! Per- 
fect—cloudless—ideal—until on the morn- 
ing of the eighth day D. Brown appeared 
and looked Dimi sternly in the eye and 
Dimi knew that he was cornered. 

“T’'ll have to tell her,” he sighed. “It’s a 
lie I’m living, and no good can come of 
building a house on lies. Mary loves me, 
God bless her, and I love her, and this 
foolish little farce isn’t worthy of our love.” 

He found her on the porch. 

“Watcha reading, Mrs. Brown?” 

“Oh, nothing much, Mr. Brown,” she 
replied, attempting to hide the magazine 
beneath her smock. 

““American Lyric,’’”’ he read, taking it 
from her. 

She reached for it with quite unnecessary 
ardor. He held it away from her. 

““To Mary,’” he reaad—‘“‘‘ by D. Brown.’ 
Who’s he?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. She 
seemed strangely excited. 

“Maybe,” suggested Dimi ungrammati- 
cally, ‘it’s me.” 

Mary laughed a trifle artificially. 

“Do you think you’re the only D. Brown 
in the world? And even if you were I’d 
never accuse you of writing that.” 

“Why, is it rotten?” 

“T should say not! It’s the most beauti- 
ful——”” She _ checked _ herself suddenly 
and laughed with elaborate carelessness. 
“Some woman wrote it, I’m certain.” 

“Mary, what would you say if I told you 
I wrote it?” 

“You!”? How she laughed! 

“Yes—me. Suppose I told you I’d been 
leading a double life ——” 

“T’d leave you.” 

“ Joking aside, Mary, suppose there were 
two me’s.”” 

“Well, if there are, you see that I don’t 
catch the other Brown hanging round. I 
won’t have strange men spoiling my honey- 
moon,” 

“But, Mary, you might like the other 
Brown—better than me.” 

“T hate him!” she cried in sudden inex- 
plicable wrath. “TI tell you, I hate him!” 
Then collecting herself with an effort: 
“Come on,” she called, “let’s go for a 
swim.” 

That night Dimi confronted D. Brown 
miserably. 

“You heard what she said, didn’t you?” 

“Bah! Talk! Women say a lot of things. 
Take her in your arms—masterfully—and 
tell her the truth. Tell her you did it for 
love. She’ll only adore you the more for it. 
Women are that way.” 

It sounded reasonable. Dimi went down- 
stairs and took his wife in his arms. He 
was so nervous he was even a little rough. 
She relaxed happily in his arms and twined 
her own about his neck. 

“Oh, Dimi,’ she murmured chokily, 
“you’re so wonderful! Promise me, dear, 
you won’t ever let anything come between 
us—promise!”’ 

“I promise,’’ he answered weakly, dizzily. 
And D. Brown, hopeless, disappeared round 
a corner. 

“This,” said Mary the next day, “is my 
diary,” and showed him a little violet- 
leather-covered book, her face as sweetly 
pink as the cluster of pink clover she wore 
in her blouse. “I never thought I’d show 
it to a living soul. But somehow I wanted 
you to see it. It’s so wonderful not to have 
any secrets from you. In case there is the 
tiniest nook in me where you are not at 
home, I want you to have the right to ex- 
plore.” 

Lord love her! Her diary! Moses re- 
ceiving the tablets on the Mount did not 
honor them with a deeper thrill of loving 
veneration than Dimi this mark of love and 
confidence from the most wonderful girl in 
the world. This more than mark of love— 
this key which would give him the oppor- 
tunity to unlock his own heart and let her 
read the stupid secret he had locked there. 

“*He is my ideal,’’’ he read, “‘in every 
way. Oh, I’m the luckiest girl in the world! 
He’s absolutely perfect. Sometimes I’m 
afraid it’s too good to be true and that 
some day he’ll develop some unknown, un- 
foreseen trait that will spoil everything.’”’ 
In pencil she had scrawled underneath: 
“As if you could, darlingest. You who are 
as clear as crystal throughout.” 
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Dimi shuddered. 

“That is the wonderful part of it all,” ap- 
peared in another place. “I seem to have 
known him before—all my life in fact. I 
feel as if everything he did or would do were 
part of a beautiful book I had read some- 
where long ago. And if it were not so—if 
there were to be a false note anywhere the 
whole thing would come crashing down.” 

Andagain: “That is so precious to me— 
to be able to anticipate his thoughts—to 
expect the glow before it comes into his 
eyes—to read his inmost heart—to know 
there are no corners where I may not peer— 


| no doors behind which I may not explore.” 


He definitely and decisively broke with 
D. Brown. 
Then one afternoon they walked out over 


| the rocks and in a little strip of sandy beach 


they settled themselves to watch the sea. 
Dimi with a stick he had picked up was 
drawing aimless crosses in the damp sand. 


her pink linen dress disarranged at th 
throat, fell asleep. . 
How beautiful she was, with the dark 
| shadow of her impossible lashes on her soft 
tanned cheek. His stick began to form the 
aimless lines into lashes and about them a 
face—Mary’s face. He did not need to look 
at her. He knew every line and curve of 
her face—her neck—her shoulders. The 
sand was not a flexible enough medium for 
herface. Hepattedit out and began to draw 
in her figure instead—her figure as she 
had stood that morning brushing the living 
mass of her lovely dark hair, the loose folds 
of her gown sweeping from her upraised 


arms. 

Suddenly her voice sounded in his ear 
and the blood congealed along his spine 
and the stick clung stubbornly to his par- 
alyzed fingers. 

“Why, Dimi, what are you doing? Why, 
Dimi, aren’t you clever! Dear, that’s won- 
derful! I never knew you could draw.” 
And then suddenly: ‘‘Why didn’t you ever 
tell me?” 

He swallowed once, twice, and then the 
whole miserable story rushed out, the dry- 
throated words tumbling over one an- 
other’s heels in their eagerness at last to be 
uttered. 

“Mary, I’ve lied to you. I’ve lived a lie 
ever since—ever since the night I took you 
to Heathstone. I’m not masterful. I’m not 
dominant. I just pretended to be, because 
I thought it was the only way to win you. 
And oh, I had to have you! There never 
was any other girl in the world for me! 
I meant to let you know—always—but 
always the fear of losing you kept me mute. 
I’m not masterful. I’d make the most beau- 
tiful doormat in the world if you’d only 
walk on me. I’m all the things you hate. I 
was fed on grand opera before I could hold 
a knife and:fork. I draw. I used to make 
sketches for Van’s customers. I even write 


going to be brought out in the fall. I’m 
D. Brown of the American Lyric. I tried to 
tell you the other day that I was leading a 
double life, but you said you hated the 
other Brown. I don’t want to live if you 
| hate me, but I’m glad it’s out. I couldn’t 
have gone on pretending much longer.”’ 


Mary, one arm thrown-up over her head, » 


poetry. I havea book of love lyrics that are . 
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yur.”” She went on into the 
it a shaking hand Ingo wrote 
al. 
done round the store. The 
; (ged up to listen to his line 

re amazed at Nuts and his 

commented to each other 

rypread back—magnified—to 
’sdesk and filtered through 
ne into the manager’s room, 
tthad achieved personality. 
» lich hour came he was so ex- 
forgot to keep his appoint- 


nearber. He crept into a corner 
in room as though afraid that 
trehasers might have found 
e ook was not at all what he 
4 They would demand their 
ad he would be fired. Physi- 
ae)ally he felt the strain, but 
edn the corner eating a lunch 
f old newspaper he thought 
deul story he would have to 
pbight. He pictured her face 
mj). and heard her laugh of 
id lt her hand warm upon his 
wl courage began to creep 
d ter a while when the lunch 
i |3 empty stomach he began 
a and presently was shriek- 
igler, all alone in the dressing 
st ysterical at the thing that 
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» 
q us had passed another mile- 
e vad of life and in so doing 
new plane of existence. 
S wn insignificance had ren- 
tiid and his timidity had 
fojsteps. The transition was 
ay of alternating exaltation 
ch left him limp and ex- 
ne ew era found him as scared 
3s |; he had been scared of his 
secied to him that every copy 
$ <possible boomerang which 
y \oment return through the 
yo1lind hit him. 
h¢ his fears aside and spurred 
he effort, but back of it all 
)session that The Conqueror 
feud his certain doom. He 
mi who, having swallowed a 
fons prodigies of effort, know- 
m|-hat at a given moment the 
(on will set in, 
e narcotic was working, and 
.ost of despair he yielded to 


- |ll five-thirty he stood his 
élrafty end of the counter, 
eri tely from the heights to the 
hi applied the elementary 
at}is command to the varied 
n }d women who surged into 
young girls he painted a 

of the impassioned love 
él in The Conqueror of To- 
nnish-looking men he ex- 
elisian thesis of a new 
ithe stalwart lads he made 
Spiting fight for the ultimate 
es ove and fame. He quoted 
¢: Wells, from Shaw, from 
ering a synthetic literary 
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hotchpotch of an unoriginal mind. The 
book itself he dared not read. It was easier 
to build pictures from an imaginative title 
than from a possibly drab reality. But 
the flame of conviction was in his eyes as he 
talked. He was concentrated, keyed up, 
and his earnestness told. 

Daily the edifice on the counter was un- 
built book by book as customer after cus- 
tomer went away with one. Daily it was 
rebuilt from the apparently undiminishing 
pile in the receiving room. Every night 
Ingo left the store as in a trance and made 
his way to the corner where Lucy met him, 
gradually becoming regenerated on the way 
home by her vitality, humor and inspira- 
tion. She was the end for which he worked. 
She colored all his imaginings, obliterating 
all self within him. To her he gave the 
entire credit, though she was responsible 
only for the original idea of smartness and 
individual push. He did not tell himself 
that she had laid upon him the agony of 
soul through which he labored to obtain 
results. All that was his own fault for 
being the kind of man he was. His gen- 
Hoey to her was all unconsciously Christ- 
ike. 

Conviction breeds conviction. Out of 
that store went men and women whose 
attention had been caught for a moment by 
an earnest little man with horn spectacles. 
They read the book, and if they did not 
find in it the wonders that the little man 
had pointed out they submitted their 
judgment to his. Was not literature his 
job? Had he not told them what Kipling 
had said about it, and Wells and Winston 
Churchill and Robert Chambers? Who 
were they against such famous men? 

The stone of conviction hurled into the 
pond of everyday monotony by this odd 
little man made a splash. Gradually the 
ripples spread, by word of mouth, by letter, 
into the suburbs. Ingo’s manager sent out 
repeat orders. The city’s reviewers began 
to hear that it was. being talked about. 
They took it down from their shelves where 
it had lain neglected and vivisected it with 
facile pen. The publisher, cogitating the 
trickle of orders and repeat orders, gave 
it a tentative feature advertisement, suffer- 
ing sleepless nights from the questionable 
wisdom of such expenditure, 

The month slipped off the calendar like 
a dream—which developed sometimes into 
a nightmare. Ingo, resembling another 
kind of Jekyll and Hyde, succeeded daily 
in subordinating his real self to that unreal 
boosting self which had descended upon 
him like the Biblical tongues of fire. Every 
night when the divine afflatus had left him 
he crept down, unseen by the other clerks, 
to the receiving room, where he took a 
look at the pile of Conquerors. It certainly 
had diminished considerably in bulk, but 
the sight of the heap still left made him 
think every time that he was trying to 
empty the ocean with a tin dipper; and 
every night his anxiety increased. The task 
was impossible. . Hight hours a day was not 
enough to enable him to win out. He began 
to regret that the store closed at five-thirty. 
On the night of the twelfth, after thirty 
days of crowded emotional experience, he 
surveyed the remains of the skyscraper of 
books which he had rebuilt every morning 
for a month. 

“Holy cats!” he said. ‘To-morrow’s 
the thirteenth! Well, I suppose if he 
doesn’t send for me till noon I’ve got three 
hours more to get rid of that lot. Gee! 
I can’t ever make it!” 

One by one he counted the copies. Each 
one was like a nail in his coffin. There were 
thirty left. He had just missed it by one 
copy a day! With a noise that might have 
been a groan, a sob or an oath, he shook 
his fist at them. 

“Darn you!” he said. ‘Darn you!” 

It seemed to Lucy when she saw him 
coming that his shoulders sagged. The 
utter dejection of him almost frightened 
her. She hurried to meet him and put a 
strong arm through his. 

“Ingo, Ingo!” she said. 
sake, what’s happened?” 

Ingo shook his head. 

“T haven’t made it, and to-morrow’s the 
thirteenth.” 

“How many have you got left?” 

cee NINE 
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This is an offer to send you 12 de- 
licious breakfasts—the quickest hot 
breakfasts that you ever served. 


There will be six of Two-Minute 
Oats and six of Two-Minute Wheat. 
They will open the way to new-day 
breakfasts which your folks will revel 


in. 
Er J 


found the way to serve hot cereals 
ready-cooked. 

To serve them hot and fresh and 
flavory—cooked better than you cook 
them. And before you can boil an egg. 


Both Super-Cooked 


One is Oats—the food of foods. And 
one is Whole Wheat granulated. 

Both are cooked three hours by live 
steam under pressure, at higher than 
boiling heat. You can’t cook cereals 
like this ina home. Every granule is 
fitted to digest. 


We keep them fresh and flavory by 
evaporation. The cooked granules are 


condensed. 


Two-Minute Oats 
Two-Minute Wheat 


Instant Hot Dishes Already 3-Hour Cooked 


One Tablespoonful 


makes a liberal dish, for the granules are con- 
densed. Thus you will find these new foods 
economical. 
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You stir them in boiling water. Al- 
most at once the cereals resume their 
soft and flavory form. They seem to 
be fresh from the cooker. 

Never was Oats or Wheat so deli- 
cious, for this high-heat cooking gives 
a new, exquisite flavor. 


New-Day Cereals 


Now hot Oats with new delights is 
ever at your call. No hurried break- 
fast need omit it. This is the vim-food, 
the food for growth, which everybody 
needs. 


Granulated Whole Wheat, made 
uniquely enticing, can be served 
steaming hot in two minutes. 

Both are better-cooked, both better- 
flavored, than they ever were before. 


Every housewife wants them. So 
to let you know them quickly we send 
twelve breakfasts free. 

x ok OR 

Two Minute Cerealsare entirely new 
both in form and flavor. The prod- 
ucts are controlled by patent exclu- 
sively by the Quaker Oats Company, 
as is the process. 


Stir in Hot Water 


—in boiling water—and in two minutes they 
are ready. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Send it Now 


Try both these new foods at our cost. See 
what hot delicious breakfasts they place ever 
at your call. Learn what countless hours 


they'll save you. Cut out coupon now. 
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The Quaker Oats Company have 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1750 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


Minute Oats and Two-Minute Wheat. 


12 Breakfasts Free 


Mail me a 6-Dish Package of each Two- 
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Heating homes in the same way that the sun 
heats the earth—by natural circulation of air. 


This is the outstanding achievement of 
modern heating science—made practical 
for every home by the patented Ca/oriC’ 
Pipeless Furnace. 


The CaloriC circulates pure, clean, healthful 
heat in every room. Saves % to “”% your fuel. 
Lightens housework—keeps rooms clean. Guaran- 


teed to heat your home to 70° in coldest weather. 


Over 76,000 satisfied users in every state in the 
Union, in Alaska and Canada, will approve your 
judgment in getting a CaloriC. 


GET YOUR CALORIC NOW 


The CaloriC is an investment that 
pays dividends in comfort and conven- 
ience—that pays its own cost in fuel 
saving. 


Cuts building costs in new homes— 
because it requires but one chimney. 
- The greatest modern comfort for old 
homes. Heats one, two and three story 
buildings, of 18 rooms or less, through 
one register. Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat the same space. In- 
stalled without plumbing or alterations, 
usually ina day. Burns any fuel. The 
quick, convenient heat for any weather. 


House cleaning days are here. Get 
your CaloriC now, and then—no more 
muss or bother. See nearest CaloriC 
dealer, or write today for dealer’s name 
and CaloriC book. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE-CASING PATENT 


© 1920 by The M.S. Co. 


.| buy those last copies. 
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For some time they walked along in 
silence. Lucy was making the pace. She 
kept a firm pressure on his arm. Presently 
Ingo felt a squeeze. 

“Say,” cried Lucy—her voice was all ex- 
cited and eager—“‘when’s pay day? We'll 
Count my fifteen 
onto your week’s money. Fifteen and 
twenty-five’s forty—can you beat it? 
We're a five-spot short. But couldn’t you 
sell five dollars’ worth before the manager 
taps you on the shoulder?” 

“You bet I can!” said Ingo. “Say, 
Lucy, you got a bean like a tack! Let’s 
come on in here and eat. We shall get thin 
all right next week.” 

“Thin!’’ scoffed Lucy. “‘Notwhenyou’ve 
got your hundred per cent raise!” 

Ingo screwed up his face, his courage 
falling back to zero. 

“Tt’ll take all the nerve I’ve got before 
I dare put that up to him. He just looks 
at you and you feel you'd like to die.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“Listen, honey!” she said. “You don’t 
know yourself. You’ve got the courage of 
a prize fighter behind that homely old face. 
When you stand in front of that guy to- 
morrow all you got to do is to{remember 
what you’ve done—cinched every other 
salesman in the store—and if that isn’t 
enough, think of your little Lucy waiting 
to say ‘I will.’” 

Three blocks away a man carrying a suit- 
case entered the Blackstone Hotel. He 
crossed to the desk and registered. 

“Single room and bath, please,” he said. 

The clerk read the name and looked up. 

“ Author of The Conqueror of To-Mor- 


row?” His tone was as near to reverence 
as a hotel clerk could get. Dyson Tyler 
nodded. 


““May I have the pleasure of shaking 
you by the hand? Believe me, there is 
not a man, woman or child who has not 
felt the message of your book.” 

Tyler shook. 

“I’m very glad,” he said. 

“You'll find that there won’t be a single 
vacant seat at your course of lectures. We 
could have sold every ticket twice over. 
Boy, show this gentleman to two-one-six. If 
it isn’t entirely to your liking, Mr. Tyler, call 
down and I’ll change you over.” 

The fatal thirteenth dawned cold and 
gray, with an icy wind that nipped one’s 
ears off. The traffic policemen wore pro- 
tectors. In the store Ingo was so cold 
that he kept knocking down the last pile 
as fast as he built it up. Was it the cold 
entirely? There was a sick pounding in- 
side his ribs such as a boxer knows while 
waiting for the gong. It was only ten 
minutes past nine when the manager’s 
secretary came up and repeated her words 
of the previous month. 

“The manager wishes to see you, Mr. 
MecNutts.”’ 

And for thedife of him Ingo couldn’t help 
repeating ‘‘Holy cats!’’ He looked at the 
thirty copies. With Lucy holding his arm 
it had seemed so easy to buy them himself, 
even if they would both go hungry till the 
next pay day. But now with those words 
ringing in his ears, ‘‘ The manager wishes to 
see you,” he felt like a small boy.caught 
playing hooky. If he bought them it 


would be discovered and he would be fired 
for a cheat. Better stand up to him with- 
out a lie on his conscience. 

““Come!’’ said the manager in answer to 
his knock. 

“Remember Lucy!” murmured Ingo to 
himself, and went in. : 

The manager looked up. 

“Well, Mr. McNutts, to-day’s the thir- 
teenth. How about it?” 

Ingo’s reply was worth a Croix de 
Guerre. 

“There are thirty copies still unsold.” 

“Thirty, eh?” The voice was hard. 
“Well?” 

Ingo saw a ray of hope and jumped for it. 

“T could probably sell them by to-night, 
sir,” he said. 

The manager rubbed his chin. 

““Have you read the book?” 

“No, sir, but I’ve sold them all except 
thirty.” 

Crash came the manager’s fist on the 
table. 

“McNutts, you’re a fool! Do you know 
how many copies you’ve sold?” 

Ingo trembled. Had he miscounted the 
remainder? What mistake could he pos- 
sibly have made? He shook his head. 

““You’ve sold six hundred and twenty 
copies,” said the manager. “I put in two 
repeat orders when I saw what you were 


doing with it.” 


| 


Ingo gasped. The room swe 
eyes. He gripped the desk anc 
self together. As he did sor 
soul and with it came the cow 


up. 

“So you put one over ony 
Do you realize what I’ve been 
last month? Do you know tt 
pense that we ——” He sto 
and walked away to the win 

The manager raised his eye 
he opened a drawer and pulle 

“Say, light that,’ he sai 
way, there’s a letter for you he 
them both out. | 

Without a word Ingo cay 
the window and took them, 
the cigar. 

“Am I to light this—here' 

‘‘T said so.” 

The letter slipped from Ing 

“Holy cats!” he said. | 

In picking up the letter he 
cigar in his agitation. 17 
laughed and held out a mate} 
gingerly. 

““May I read this?” he as 

‘Sure, go ahead,” 

It was not a very long let; 
might have been a bomb in it 
it shook in his hands. Final] 
front of the manager. 

“Do you want me to read i) 

“Please,” said Ingo. 


“Dear Mr. McNutts: Yo 
member a flying officer to w} 
a copy of The Conqueror ¢’ 
about three weeks ago. I 4 
I am also partner in the pul; 
that produced the book. If: 
come to us we'd like to hay! 
dollars a week as head salesr; 


“Oh,” said the manager, “ 
game is it? Well, which wot 
do—stay here at fifty, or go| 
Ingo’s cigar was out. Li 
There was the hundred per (| 
he hadn’t had to ask for it. | 
“T’ll stay here at fifty,” he | 
take back the man you fired | 
“Take him back? Why?’ 
“Because I want him bac! 
“I don’t know who he is, b! 
been for him I shouldn’t be; 
right now talking to you | 
I shouldn’t have had that | 
publishers. It seems to me! 
pretty lucky mistake for you) 
The manager considered } 
“All right, Mr. MeNut, 
“‘T’ll send for him to-day. ‘ 
salary will begin on Saturday 
a button for his stenograp! 
“Thank you,” said Ingo. | 
He picked up his letter ¢ 
Absentmindedly he put thi 
mouth and walked downsti 
a chaos of emotion. 
“Say, Nuts, for heaven’s} 
cigar out or you’ll get fired! 
Ingo came to with a start! 
the cigar from his mouth a1} 
pocket. Then he remembell 
laugh. Why, they wouldn’il 
did a cakewalk down the 
store. When he reached |) 
counter he found the ney 
wrapping up two copies of 2 
From sheer force of habit 
building the pile, still in 2 
was ten o’clock and all ? 
changed. At lunch time hW 
dash out and tell Lucy. 
“Are you Mr. McNutt 
man came up. 
Ingo nodded. The your! 
“T’ve brought you a 
Conqueror of To-Morrow,”? 
might like to read it.” 
“You’ve brought me a’ 
book! Say, I’ve sold si 
twenty copies in the last th 
the greatest book in the \ 
one man back his job; got i 
manhood and a wife and —~ 


took the book and read: | 


“To Mr. McNutts, the 
The Conqueror of To-Mo1 
author’s compliments 


“Won't you shake han 
yler. » | 
“Holy cats!” whispered 
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| the pencil that saves effort and time. Ever- 

| sharp helps at every stroke—inscribes every word 

| neatly —keeps its point sharp from the beginning 

| to the end of the writg—is never sharpened. 

Being most efficient, tt 1s most. economical, writ- 

ing 10,000 words per penny. And being both 
most efficient and most economical, it also 1s most 
attractive ; afine example of the Jeweler’s art. Styles 

Jor pocket chain, purse or hand bag. Prices $1.00 

upward. Make sure you get Eversharp—the 


name is on the pencil. Dealers everywhere. 
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The American Eagle 


even though that leave America an 

abomination of desolation, we Amer- 
icans have undertaken to exterminate the 
American eagle, for that it has proved 
itself displeasing to certain of our citizens 
in a limited portion of the republic. 

This continent is the habitat of the 
American eagle. We found him here when 
we came, and avid of liberty and freedom 
as we then were, so much did the wild, free 
and bold life of this creature appeal to us 
that we chose‘him as our emblem. We have 
put the eagle on our coinage; called the 
eagle our Bird of Freedom; made name 
and phrase alike known wherever this 
republic is known. There is not a citizen 
in this republic who does not know that 
the eagle is our home bird. We ought to 
hold him sacred, and not only to defend 
his name but to protect his fleshly form in 
every honorable way. We have him not 
only upon our coats of arms and our coin- 
age, but have put him in our literature. 
One of the strongest lines of American 
poetry in describing this bird says of him, 
‘*He grasps the crag with hookéd hands.”’ 
To-day we undertake the extermination of 
the eagle. 

Along the Alaska coast eagles always 
have abounded, living on fish and game, 
such small animals as they could find—as 
they always have done, from time im- 
memorial. Within the last double decade a 
few men have undertaken fox farming on 
some of the Alaska islands, a region very 
limited in extent. These farmers usually 
have raised the species known as the blue 
fox, though we take it that the industry has 
never attained any very great proportions. 
It being the instinct of the eagle to live on 
its own wild meat, eagles have carried off 
an occasional young fox, as they have an 
occasional young lamb, an _ occasional 
grouse, many rabbits and the like. A fox is 
the last thing any creature will eat. So 
sagacious a creature as the fox always has 
been able to get along with eagles ever 
since eagles and foxes began. But that 
does not serve the wise men of this day. 

The fox farmers of Alaska having made 
due wail about their enterprises a member 
of Congress was found willing to relieve 
their distress, and the eagle was removed 
from the lists of protected goods. As 
a result Alaska put a bounty of fifty 
cents a head on the American eagle. At 
this writing some six thousand have been 
killed. It hardly need be said that the 
whole species will be wiped out if possible. 

We have not observed any vast reduction 
in the price of blue-fox fur attendant on 
this destruction of the eagles. We do not 
in any way feel sure that the killing of six 
thousand eagles has saved six hundred 
foxes, or six score or six dozen. The in- 
dustrial proposition directly involved never 
was a large one, but the principle indirectly 
involved is a large one. This is true, quite 
aside from the fact that the taxpayers of 
an entire country are asked to pay boun- 
ties for a limited industry in a limited 
country. And the destruction of the eagles 
does not cover the country of that industry 
alone—it appliés to the whole species, 
wherever found, over thousands of miles of 
country where there are no fox farms and 
never can be. It sets Aleuts and Indians 
and others killing eagles, who otherwise 
might be at work at something useful. 

There are many large things to occupy 
the minds of most of us in these times, but 
this is something which sticks in our mind. 
Too often some specific situation asks for 
some general remedy—a thing illogical of 
itself. 

We do not recall one successful or desir- 
able attempt on the part of man—even 
that manner of superman who goes to 
Congress—to run the affairs of Nature 
better than for quite some time has been 
done by Almighty God. We cannot imag- 
ine a more ghastly attempt at that sort 
of thing than this bounty on the American 
eagle, which seems to us the absolute limit 
of this manner of hysteria. It is not only 
a wrong thing and an indefensible thing, 
but a foolish thing. 

After it became lawful to kill eagles 
Alaska put on the bounty of fifty cents a 
head. The bounty on eagles should be 


I: OUR zeal to be all things to all men, 
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repealed at once. It should, by United 
States statute, be made an offense to kill 
an American eagle. If this republic is to 
die with a dollar in its hand let us at least 
see that the dollar itself be not made a 
mockery. 


Poisoning the Song Birds 


HE question of wholesale poisoning of 

song birds in the interests of sport or 
industry is something which deserves more 
than a passing notice, especially in con- 
nection with the results of the erstwhile 
encouragement by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania of a wholesale campaign, now as we 
believe discontinued and discountenanced. 
Let us see how it worked out in the state of 
Pennsylvania, where the more-game propa- 
ganda took this form of activity. 

The poison was put out mostly in meat 
and suet. Any man knows that birds, 
especially in the winter time, will peck at 
bits of suet—it is the food usually hung up 
round bird houses by those interested in 
these.wild friends. Poisoned suet intended 
for crows and foxes no doubt has killed 
thousands of absolutely innocent birds in 
that state. 

A gentleman who has been familiar with 
these matters states that the small game, 
both birds and small fur-bearing animals, 
may be said almost to have disappeared 
over wide regions, though foxes and crows 
still seem to abound. Many valuable dogs 
have been poisoned incidentally. Two 
years ago this observer found large num- 
bers of dead blue jays, flickers, doves, 
woodpeckers, chickadees, snowbirds, ves- 
per sparrows and other species. He got 
all the specimens he desired for mounting 
without any trouble of killing them. In 
eighteen months three hundred and twenty- 
seven persons bought poison in one county. 
Farmers and others then began to find that 
the poison campaign had worked out pre- 
cisely in the way they did not wish — it 
seemed to be the evil fortune of the cam- 
paign to kill the innocent species, while the 
bolder and wiser marauders escaped. In 
short, the Pennsylvania campaign failed. 
Instead of bringing back the game, it 
resulted in nothing of the sort, but did 
result in a vast destruction of innocent and 
useful creatures. This is of a piece with the 
nation-wide propaganda now put out in the 
name of sport urging the killing of hawks 
and crows. At first guess this seems de- 
sirable. In actual practice it has never 
proved desirable, but wholly reprehensible, 
and it is a thing which ought to be stopped 
at once, or America will be as lifeless as 
Italy. 

Sir Edward Grey, later Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, in the preface to his book, Fly 
Fishing, happens to say something on this 
very head which is worth pondering here. 

“Much indignation has been aroused of 
late years by the destruction of wild crea- 
tures often wrongly classed as vermin by 
game preservers and keepers, and I take 
the opportunity of saying a few words 
about it. The wisdom and humanity of 
preserving English wild birds are becoming 
very generally admitted, and I am glad to 
think that from time to time steps have 
been and are being taken to educate people 
on this question. The public are, I believe, 
beginning at last to really understand and 
appreciate the usefulness and the beauty 
of the birds, resident and migratory, which 
delight us by their songs and plumage. 
Many. landowners now issue strict orders 
to their keepers and woodmen to prevent 
the nests of wild birds being despoiled, and 
forbid the ruthless destruction of the birds 
themselves. 

“Of course I am bound to admit that the 
overabundance of any grain or fruit de- 
vouring species is certainly not a good 
thing; but I trust that the farmers and 
rural population generally will see that, as 
a matter of fact, nearly all our smaller wild 
birds deserve protection by reason of the 
vast numbers of insects and grubs upon 
which they feed, thereby helping largely to 
preserve grain crops, fruit and vegetables. 

““This also applies to some of those 


‘ species of birds which:keepers have hitherto 


regarded as harmful to game by destroying 
eggs or young. Owls were commonly 
singled out for slaughter. Now, an owl 
may occasionally seize a young pheasant or 
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partridge; but whether it be the white or 
the brown owl its usual food consists prin- 
cipally of rats, mice, moles, with beetles 
and other insects. In fact the value of the 
owl cannot be better stated than in the 
words of Mr. Morris—‘ He who destroys an 
owl is an encourager of vermin.’ Hawks 
have suffered severely at the hands of both 
sportsmen and keepers. ‘Shoot it; it’s a 
hawk!’ is ashout often heard during a day’s 
shooting. Now if the hawk happens to be 
a kestrel it is almost a crime to kill it; for 
the kestrel is a vermin-destroying bird and 
but rarely attacks game. It lives on mice 
and insects, such as beetles and cater- 
pillars, and consequently its life should be 
spared. 

“Those beautiful birds, jays and mag- 
pies, do undoubtedly poach a little; yet 
surely their total extermination would be 
a grievous error on our part. On none of 
the winged inhabitants of this country is 
more marked and _ brilliantly coloured 
plumage to be seen than on the jay and 
magpie, whilst the quaint flight and notes 
of these birds add much to the interest and 
variety of our woodland scenes.’ 

It is not understood that the English 
gamekeepers have ever undertaken the 
wholesale use of poison in their attempts 
to kill off the enemies of game. On the 
contrary, there is one great and convincing 
English example, that of the oldest corpora- 
tion in the world, which entirely discounte- 
nances the use of poison. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company for two centuries has ruled 
over a country which is an actual wilder- 
ness. It has taught the natives to trap; it 
serves them with rifles and ammunition, 
traps and knives and axes. But the man 
who poisons fur in the north country is 
abolished as a dangerous creature. When I 
was on the lower Mackenzie River a rumor 
came out that too much white-fox fur was 
coming out of the Anderson River country, 
far over to the east. It was suspected that 
men in there were poisoning foxes. They 
cannot long have continued in that work 
and have got out their fur. The great fur 
company always has worked with Nature, 
and has believed in using the dividends of 
Nature and not the capital. How long 
would our well-meaning American friends 
of the more-game movement have re- 
mained in business in that upper icy 
wilderness? The answer is easy and the 
lesson is obvious. 

Our hurrying country seems suffering 
with hysteria. Nothing is good enough, 
nothing is right, everything must be 
changed. Yet there is no magic possible by 
which we can have our cake and eat it. 
Some of the attempts to perform that im- 
possible act in regard to our wild life have 
been political, some have been personally 
selfish and some have been due simply to 
the scientific enthusiasm of the reckless 
experimenter. None of them has suc- 
ceeded, and none of them ever will, because 
they all are founded on bad logic. 

One permanent principle of logic is that 
you cannot arrive at any general conclu- 
sion from specific premises. Because my 
dog bites you it does not follow that all 
dogs bite all men. Because one eagle kills 
my chickens is no reason that all eagles in 
the world ought to be killed. My wife may 
have brown hair, but that does not make it 
necessary for all the wives in the world to 
have brown hair. Your cow may have twin 
calves, but it does not follow that all the 
cows in the world are going to have twins 
all the time. Because crows can sometimes 
be poisoned, it by no means follows that 
poison should be put out generally where 
crows may find it.. The folly of all this sort 
of thing always is in the attempt to prove 
some sweeping assertion from some de- 
tached and special premise. These gentle- 
men who have no better logic, and who go 
out in their hurried attempts to change the 
world, ought either to pause or to be 
obliged to pause. 

Not long ago amiable persons of New 


-Jersey tried to remove protection from the 


robin because it ate cherries. Not long ago 
a wild wail was raised for the destruction of 
all the wild ducks in the world because they 
were eating rice in“Arkansas and Texas. 
Two years ago citizens in Arizona uttered 
much outcry because the mourning dove 
was eating all the alfalfa. Two years ago 
the California Legislature tried to remove 


protection from the meadow 
some man insisted that mead 
eating grapes. Two years age 
in Florida protested that a mi 
were destroying almost a mi 
worth of fish each day, and he 
to be killed. The United 
Administration sent a comm 
vestigate, and it reported the 
only about sixty-five thous 
between Mexico and Key West 
fish they ate weremostly menhi 
one trout, mackerel or pom 
covered in a pelican pouch. A 
was made at the exterminatio 
cans of Lake Yellowstone or 
that they carried a parasite wl 
trout, and hence they ought al 
No man not in the state whie 
jump at conclusions can belie 
those pelicans were killed the 
be appreciably improved or ir 
We ought to modify our ¢ 
tiveness, not increase it. We 
Nature go on with her ow: 
pictures as she has arranged 
We ought to feel that life is 
each species as it is to our owl 
humbly to feel that our own p 
eventually sure when we unde 
any plan developed in the sloy 
wisdom of the ages. It is theh 
manship to think over these 
fully, and not to jump at conc 
man who goes into business 0) 
or on dissatisfaction alone, us 
business. Forethought and e 
also ought to be called in as g 
These are dangerous times 
field sports. Let us all use for 
common sense, and not try { 
remedies on the basis of a mi 
we have found some royal r¢ 
which asks no self-denial anc 
loss or deprivation on our owl 
we strike out in the dark so ¢ 


has been like cheating at solit} 
has lost but ourselves, and we’ 


Big Bags of Big 


ROBABLY every man int? 
game hunting has at one {i 
pored over the books of the! 


rue guns with their en} 
bullets and terrific powder ch} 
for one I can remember m| 
thrill these old-time stories g/ 
as time has passed, what n/ 
have we not felt, all of us, ir! 
African exploration brought i 
At one time almost none ofl 


stories have become so com) 
are almost a drug on the mar! 
moving-picture men have sh/ 


game butchers, since many! 
for the market only and { 


The old stories, while that 
new and unknown, before} 
usual thing to do, for some? 
thrill more than the moder! 


done by his friend J. G, 1 
hunter and artist as well as: f 
As a piece of biography th 
book. It shows us the Afri’ 
well as the Africa of a gent 
Selous, who was killed in} 
Africa two years ago whi 
head of his command in th? 
went to South Africa whil! 
young man. The book tells 
life in loving and vivid fas! 

(Continued on Pa 


inued from Page 88) 
i curious character regarding 
an opinion has differed very 
sa great friend of Theodore 
{ the book prints much corre- 
wich passed between the two. 
st Selous had considerable 
hunter his record is undeni- 
satire life was a succession of 
itures of all kinds. He was 
the old-time English school 
i« the big bag of game. Not 
jis shoot for money, but he 
it he could not kill more than 
h; he could have made more 
n,e did. He seems never to 
vey widely taken up in Amer- 
a writer or a lecturer. We 
2what fed up in this country 
hen who come over here to 
res in one form or another. 
had a certain vogue as a 
dis books went fairly well. 
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3 un widely traveled man, his 


hing South Africa as well as 
-/rica. He hunted in Norway, 
-} Iceland, in Asia Minor, in 
ir, in Wyoming, in the Yukon 
niin many other widely sepa- 


S| 
- ling game he spent his time 
kds’ eggs. Taking to English 
2 shotgun late in life, his 
3 of one day- in which the 
ahousand rabbits; of another 
e killed a thousand or so of 
na whole book, while not 
mh to game records as one or 
ov own volumes, is simply a 
ir and more killing. Love of 
r(apted it no doubt originally. 
ypical and exploration advan- 
cintry ever got out of his life 
di merely incidental to the 
seof Selous, which seems to 
‘oil something. I have not 
cid before me, but obviously 
as have piled up many thou- 
is f great game. 
ot first went to South Africa, 
h hunting equipment was not 
_j2 seems never to have be- 
fhe great rifle shots of the 
e ad great patience and perse- 
d sort of boyish lovableness 
eyf spirit. He did not do well 
njat first, getting only forty- 
itin four months. His com- 
r: Wood, killed fifty in the 
ail they killed a great many 
alo as well. In the seasons 
4selous killed seventy-eight 
» not know his entire bag 
, pr do I care to know it, but 
rame a little late in the game, 
O\rank with the top liners 
tiz. One of the greatest Eng- 
lls was William Finaughtey, 
pe late as 1914, but who 
passed out of notice since 
€ Finaughtey killed ninety- 
tsnetting him five thousand 
’, in what he calls ‘‘the two 
f my life.” 
yie killed six bulls, and in 
( 1869 he killed fifty-three 
eing three thousand pounds 
| 0» day that year he killed five 
ve WSs. 
eu ann hunting in the Zambesi 
| got forty thousand pounds 
le as 1905, when his country 
0\, as the phrase went, he sold 
>i London for forty-five hun- 
8. Selous apparently did not 
the other men as practical 
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tel, 
les working day after day and 
Rlifoducs of his rifle, any 
nt, was obliged to kill vast 
i me. In four months Selous 
icy-five buffaloes, and how 
lecn his life I do not know. As 
‘atintelope, the rhinos, harte- 
*b¢st and all other species of 
it ime, his record if put even 
esvould not be a happy thing 


in forty-three other lion 
el Curtis in one season in 
2d twenty-seven lions, and 
lll twenty-one in one season. 
¢ I Pirad and Clifford, who 
Silé ted Pease, were perhaps 
t Yn killers known. Between 
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1906 and 1915 Harold D. Hill killed a 
hundred and thirty-six lions; Clifford Hill 


.no doubt as many, not counting partner- 


ship. 

Clifford Hill said he had seen one hun- 
dred and sixty lions shot. Sir Alfred Pease 
claims very few lions to his own gun, but 
was so good a sport as to help others 
get them, and says that one day a party 
killed fourteen lions on his place along the 
Athi River. 

Petrus Jacobs, an old Boer, long was 
called the king of the lion hunters, for in his 
life he killed ‘‘ well over one hundred lions.” 
A lion nearly killed him when he was 
seventy-three yedrs old—old enough to 
have known better. A.B. Percival, game 
warden in British East Africa, killed some 
fifty lions during his stay in office. 

Millais says that Paul Rainey, the Amer- 
ican hunter, claims to have killed over two 
hundred lions with his dogs. A friend of 
his says that it was just like rabbit hunting 
and about as dangerous. Everyone knows 
that hunting with a big pack of dogs is not 
as dangerous as hunting on foot, alone— 
though few of the British lion hunters did 
that, and largely worked on horseback. 
The main sport in the use of dogs is in the 
chase and not in the kill, as anyone who 
has shot bear in the Mississippi canebrakes 
knows very well. Millais says nothing of 
the feats of C. J. Jones in roping African 
big game, and as that seems not to be done 
by English sportsmen I presume we may 
consider it entirely irregular. 

Colonel Roosevelt once told me after his 
return from Africa that Cunningham, the 
professional hunter of Nairobi, British East 
Africa—himself a very fine man and a good 
hunter—had said to him that Stewart 
Edward White was the best rifle shot and 
big game hunter that ever came to British 
East Africa. I have not Mr. White’s 
record at hand, but seem to remember that 
in one day he or he and his party killed 
nine lions. None of these American sports- 
men hunted for money. I believe that 
earlier mention has been made of the fact 
that Ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn of 
Michigan killed several lions in Africa with 
a shotgun loaded with buckshot. I believe 
that this also is not done largely by English 
hunters. 

Selous made a number of trips in North 
America. He did not have much luck with 
our elk and grizzly, as he came here long 
after the days of American slaughter of 
which such Englishmen as Baillie Grohman 
and other early English hunters wrote so 
alluringly. He made two trips to the 
Macmillan River in Yukon Territory with 
some success. On one day he could have 
killed many caribou, but he says, ‘‘I 
thought six were enough.”’ In Norway, he 
says, ‘‘We took thirteen stags, some good 
heads among them.”’ He got good caribou 
heads in Newfoundland. His main scenes 
of activity lay in Africa, where he must 
have killed many thousand head of big 
game. The old African king, Lobengula, 
once said to him, “It is you who have 
finished the king’s game.’”” Unquestionably 
it was Selous and other Englishmen, hunt- 
ing largely for the market, who did finish 
the king’s game. 

Selous reached South Africa in 1871. 
Before him had been other hunters— 
Gordon-Cumming, W. C. Oswald, C. J. 
Anderson—the latter as early as 1856. 
There also was William Clarke Baldwin, 
who hunted in South Africa between 1852 
and 1860. But even Baldwin says that in 
North Zululand in his days elephants were 
on the wane. On the whole we cannot 
blame them for waning. The waning seems 
to have been good. 


Accidents in the Field 


NCE out in the Rocky Mountains 

many years ago word came to our 
camp that a man had been accidentally 
killed on the river above us. He was stoop- 
ing over and cleaning some trout when his 
six-shooter fell out of his holster, struck a 
rock and exploded a cartridge. He was not 
an old-timer with a gun or he would have 
carried the hammer on an empty. This 
was something we always did in the old 
times. 

Last winter in Florida two men were out 
in a canoe, a loaded shotgun lying between 
them. In some way—it is always ‘‘in 
some way”—the gun was discharged, 
nearly tearing off a knee of the foremost 
man. The canoe sank. They got ashore 
eighteen miles from the nearest doctor and 
it was twenty-four hours before medical 
aid was found. 
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In Illinois a few years ago a prominent 
lawyer was out duck hunting with a friend 
in a boat. The friend on the rear seat had 
a loaded gun. The man in the fore part of 
the boat stood up suddenly—just in time 
to have his head blown off. Another case 
of carrying a loaded gunina boat. Noman 
ever ought to allow a gun back of him in a 
boat, a car or a wagon. In no case ought 
a gun ever to be allowed loaded in such 
conveyances; nor ought it to be carried 
horseback in its seabbard while loaded. 

A six-shooter accident killed a young 
man in a western city a month or so ago. 
He was shoveling snow, and stooped over. 
The revolver fell out of his pocket. Each 
cylinder was loaded, and the young man 
was killed. 


Game News 


HE Migratory Wild Fowl Law is mak- 

ing good. Reports from South Dakota 
say that shooting has been as good as it 
was thirty-five years ago, local lakes being 
literally packed with ducks and the corn- 
field shooting being extraordinarily good. 
On the other hand the prairie chicken 
seems to be practically becoming extinct 
in that country, and the old-time sports- 
man who comments on these facts says 
that after the opening day it will be hard 
to bag a half dozen birds with the best of 
dogs. He thinks there ought to be a per- 
petual closed season, leaving this bird as a 
reminder of days that are gone. 

Comment has been made about the doe- 
bird, or Eskimo curlew, now classed with 
extinct species of game birds. Do you care 
to know what made this species extinct? 
An old-time sportsman of Nebraska, who 
first saw the doe-birds in the seventies, can 
tell about that. He says the birds were 
locally known as prairie pigeons. A party 
came in from Kansas and put up a freezing 
plant and bought the doe-birds at one 
dollar a dozen. The price went up and 
many young fellows put in all their time 
hunting. Hundreds of dozens of birds were 
shipped to New York, where they some- 
times sold for one dollar each. In a few 
years the birds were gone. This was spring 
shooting. The cold-storage people said that 
the birds on the northbound flight would 
light only once before reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Edgar, Nebraska. This place 
was in Texas, but the birds there were not 
fat enough to shoot. Round Edgar they 
got fat. There was no other stopping place 
south of the Canadian border. Not a 
\single doe-bird has been seen round Edgar, 
Nebraska, for many years. After the doe- 
birds were gone these game shippers moved 
into northwest Nebraska in the sandhill 
country and commenced killing and 
shipping grouse. Some of the hunters 
from Edgar went up there, and one of them 
says that grouse were brought into the 
plant in wagonloads with high sideboards 
and six horses to pull them. He said that 
sometimes a wagonload would be spoiled 
and have to be thrown away. They soon 
finished out the grouse also. Have you 
a tried to buy a prairie chicken in a 
café? > 


The Art Enduring 


OT a mere manual of rules or a mere 
collection of opinions is the book 
called Fly Fishing by Sir Edward Grey, 
now Viscount Grey of Fallodon, sometime 
Foreign Secretary of the British Empire 
and recently British Ambassador to this 
country. This book has the imperishable 
charm of the open and it shows a distin- 
guished public man in another phase of 
life. Viscount Grey always has been an 
ardent angler and he has taken time to 
write down many of his experiences. 
English fly fishing, especially on the 
chalk streams of southern England—such 
rivers as the Itchen, the Dove and so on— 
is something quite different from the aver- 
age American fishing, even with the dry 
fly. The author tells us all about, seeing 
his trout—and they run two and three 
pounds quite regularly, so an angler may 
expect a daily basket of ten, fifteen or even 
twenty pounds—beginning to rise at the 
floating fly before the angler would under- 
take to cast for them. Then comes the 
effort to place the delicate floating fly so 
that it will come down directly over the 
rising fish. The water must be rather tran- 
quil, for continually the writer speaks of 
seeing the fish distinctly, even when not 
rising. We cannot often do that in the 
American angling. We fish all the time, not 
waiting for the rise to begin. 
The author of this book fishes wet fly also 
in the north of England and Scotland, and 
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has killed his salmon, though nothing over 
twenty-nine and a half pounds. The aver- 
age of the English trout is much heavier 
than that of our American fish, though sea 
trout in Quebec will average three or four 
times heavier than the sea trout of England 
and the salmon go as high as forty-six 
pounds. 

We have here the usual discussion of the 
right rod and line. Of course the gut point 
is as fine drawn as possible, and the fly is 
very small. This particular author is not 
a believer in a multiplicity of flies—for dry 
fly he uses two or three sizes of red quill, 
olive quill and iron dun, sometimes with 
an orange-and-black hackle tied to float. 
In salmon flies he uses different sizes of four 
patterns. Jock Scott he calls the best 
blend of color ever devised for a salmon 
fly. He uses also the Wilkinson, Torrish 
and Black Doctor. As this particular 
angler seems to be partial to the black 
hackle, perhaps we might remember that 
for a try in our American dry-fly fishing, as 
well as the woodcock-and-yellow, which 
also we see in the colored plates. 

Confessing himself unable to dezeribe 
pleasure, the distinguished author of this 
book admits his admiration for the sim- 
plicity and purity of style which have left 
Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler one of the 
immortal works of all the ages. It is some- 
thing very strange and sweet, this perennial 
charm of angling for even the great minds 
of the world. What volumes have come 
and gone, while still we retain Walton’s 
Complete Angler! Our author here harks 
back to it, and what we are to remember 
is that Walton fished the Itchen and the 
Dove between 1593 and 1683,,.and wrote of 
it all understandingly and usefully and 
lovingly. How many men have fished these 
waters of the chalk valleys since then, and 
what have they not yielded up, these clear 
little rivers of old England, in charm en- 
during through the ages of the world! 

Surely we may call angling the art en- 
during. This straightforward and philo- 
sophical volume of one of the large modern 
figures in public life not only attests this 
truth but adds to it. The American angler 
who wants to learn something about dry- 
fly fishing, with possible profit to his own 
skill in this country, might very well follow 
the English statesman over the centuries- 
old fishing grounds of English anglers. It 
is a book which wipes out walls and leaves 
you out-of-doors. » 


Record Brown Bear 


HE biggest Alaskan brown bear of 

which I have any knowledge was killed 
in the spring of 1919 on Hinchinbrook 
Island by Dr. W. H. Chase, of Cordova, 
Alaska. This skin, not stretched, was more 
than thirteen feet; the face measured 
twenty-six inches from ears to tip of nose, 
and eighteen inches between the ears. The 
skin weighed one hundred and fifty pounds 
green, and the carcass had to be cut up 
with an ax before the skinning could be 
finished, as it wedged between trees when 
it fell. This bear was shot once through the 
lungs and knocked down, but it rose and 
charged, and was shot through the head at 
close range. The approach was made 
within sixty feet, when four of the bears— 
they had been trailing a band of seven— 
were standing in heavy brush, certainly a 
risky place to attempt a shot. Joe Ibach, 
a hunter, was the companion of Doctor 
Chase. 

Though I have heard of askin stretched 
fourteen feet square for marketing pur- 
poses, I doubt if that was as large a hide as 
the Chase bear, which is reported out as 
the largest specimen of the Alaska brown 
grizzly ever killed. The lucky and plucky 
hunter deserves congratulation. 


Early Rifles 


ROM members of the family I learn 

that the famous old-time rifle maker of 
St. Louis, Samuel Hawken, was born at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, October 26, 1792. 
He was a soldier in the War of 1812 and 
moved to St. Louis in 1822, when there 
were very few houses there indeed. He 
used to make rifles for all the early fur 
traders, among these Gen. William Ashley, 
who once killed a buffalo with a Hawken 
rifle at a distance of three hundred yards. 
He made several rifles for Kit Carson, one 
of which Kit gave to the historical society 
at Santa Fé—undoubtedly the rifle which 
I saw there but which I think did not have 
Hawken’s name on it. 

(Concluded on Page 93) 
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The Right Hat : ay 


OU are in a Lion store. You have just selected look stylish and fine on you. ({ Now putit on. You 
a Lion Hat. You are about to try iton..... can see what we mean when we say a Lion Hat 
Stop a minute, and consider what you expect of favors its wearer as well as its maker. ( If that 
that hat. ( You want style, and fineness. More Lion store isn’t as near as you would like it, 
than this, you want individuality—that hat must let us know your dealer’s name. We'll do the rest. 


LANGENBERG Hat Co., St. Louis, Missoury, U.S. A. 
Established 1860 Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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neluded from Page 91) 
had one price for his rifles— 
dollars, no more, no less. As 
vas limited, he could have had 
jee times this price just as well, 
s his price and he thought it 
trade. He made every rifle by 
ig the barrels out of strips of 
ie got from an iron furnace on 
.c River in Missouri. These 
ammered into five-inch lengths 
round a steel mandrel, thus 
ube which was bored out with 
-)ol afterward—curious records 
t and thoroughgoing day in 
yip. Would that we had more 
{-day! 


Jinting Tent Poles 


‘) out West says he joints the 
2 of his wall tent by using two 
wing nuts. The bolts pass 
} tent pole and through two 
t 1, one on each side of the pole. 
tiff joint. Removing one bolt 
» ther as a hinge on which to 
khe plates, which can be bolted 
1 of the pole through another 


oer man joints his ridgepole 
mion hinge. I should think he 

an upright pole to support 
itot worn a little bit. 


Nwton and Jasper 


aver perchance, while looking 
‘ps, discover that the names 
1¢ Newton are nearly always 
scated? I happened to be in- 
nais fact, because I chance to 
. brn in a town called Newton 
it; called Jasper. Once I saw 
wo names on a map of quite 
t tate, and began to investi- 
is:vered that in Georgia, Mis- 
Msouri and Indiana, wherever 
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there is a Newton County there is a Jasper 
County right at its side. There is a Newton, 
Jasper County, Iowa; and a Newton, 
Jasper County, Illinois. There is a Jasper 
in Newton County, Arkansas. There is 
a Jasper in Jasper County, Texas, and a 
Newton in Newton County, Texas. 

This is not mere coincidence, but the 
names were given by governmental direc- 
tion in early days. There is a curious story, 
which remains very vague in my mind and 
which I wish might be cleared up by some- 
one else, which explains the joint use of 
these two names. It was told me once long 
ago, but the facts have passed out of my 
mind. It runs something like this: In the 
Revolutionary War there were two private 
soldiers, one named Newton and the other 
named Jasper, simple heroes of the faithful 
sort who were the original buddies and 
bunkies of the United States Army. I 
think they were from some Southern state. 
Nothing ever could separate them. They 
always went together everywhere. I do 
not know their rank, but so pronounced 
was their friendship and loyalty to one 
another, as well as to the flag, that the 
Congress of the United States resolved that 
their names should not be separated even 
after death. I cannot trace back the exact 
form of this governmental action, but this 
is a rough outline of it. You yourself may 
perhaps know other uses of the two names 
e common in the geography of the United 

tates. 


Curious Bird 


EARS ago in western Nebraska there 

sometimes was seen a bird about the 
shape of a bobwhite, with solid brown plum- 
age, about half as large as a bobwhite, with 
short tail feathers and short bill. The plum- 
age was a little whiter in color than the bob- 
white quail and they were feeding with 
upland plover. I can’t place these birds 
on this description—can anyone else? Only 
one or two appearances of these birds are 
mentioned. 
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nilanabus Jiggers 
By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


[ 
‘ 
Ria loud voice in the street; 
d-e wild-waving hair; 

| avhile, then went on with a smile, 
U3 a Knight of Hot Air. 


g all that he said; 

ps have too small a brain; 

d, owever, this orator clever 

my a terrible strain; 

t gave him a pain; 

inear drove him insane; 
tare nude that is faulty and 
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as ood overnight in the rain; 
asnspired; and all he desired 
cince to demolish 

mnd polish 

Ke? and build it all over again. 
Ion to ask! 

t tinal task! 

we the chief thing that caused him 


14 
f otted Creation, he wasn’t born 


i, | 

ell 

wil. 

‘as t that hell? 

nevhe job—for he wasn’t born yet! 


mds me a lot of the talk 
*himabus Jiggers made glisten. 
) othe figures Philanabus Jiggers 
pl ter Creation with? Listen: 


\ 
usliggers was poor; 
‘0a s to come at his call; 
rl apoplectic and fat, 
‘hrough Philanabus Hall. 


Id pour in at his roof 
him the arrogant weed 
‘rr and thistle would insolent 


vere thick on his knees ; 
arpould eye him askance ; 
Ss mess, through his lack of 


, 
som was out of his pants. 
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There wasn’t a thing he could do 
To earn a mere trifle of pelf; 
But at marshaling figures Philanabus 
Jiggers 
Was surely a host in himself. 


He could start with one lonesome old hen 
And figure with rapturous glee, 
Till those progeny chickens were thick as 
the dickens 
And he was as rich as John D. 


He could tell all the rest of the world 
The very best place to head in, 

Convincingly stated and all illustrated— 
To follow his plan was to win. 


Oh, he was a wonder, indeed— 
A regular figurin’ fool; 
But at rustling the grub he was surely a 


U 
And he froze when the weather got | 


cool. 


And after Philanabus died 
The neighbors took up a collection 
And planted him deep; but there wasn’t a 


weep ; 
And they wrote—at the parson’s direction: | 


EPITAPH 


“His mission on earth was to fill 
The world with a terrible racket ; 
His voice was a wonder —the rumble of 
thunder— 
But he had nothing solid to back it.” 


L’ENVOI 
For it isn’t the wild-waving hair 
Betokens the presence of Truth; 
Nor the eloquent tongue, nor the bellowing 
ung, 
Nor the clashing of tooth upon tooth. 


Then, son, you beware of the man 
With the bellowing bug in his knob; 


He’s a whale with his breath, but he'd | 


starve plumb to death 
If he had to depend on a job. 
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sarcasm, ‘‘I’m not week-endin’ over there 
for my health exactly. I got run in, that’s 
all. Rotten trick your cops played on 
me too. I was stopping at an uptown 
hotel and paid my bill with a check a friend 
of mine gave me who turned out to have no 
funds in the bank.” 

The district attorney glanced sharply 
across the table at him. 

“‘How big was the check?” 

“Three thousand.” 

“Oh, Frank, how could you?” 

The prisoner shrugged his shoulders and 
commenced to roll a cigarette, the handcuff 
jingling against his knee. 

“‘T didn’t! How did I know the check 
was no good?” 

‘‘What did this obliging friend give you 
the check for?” inquired Randolph. 

““A gambling debt. May I trouble you 
for a match?” 

He made a pathetic effort to be affable, 
nonchalant. The district attorney pushed 
a box containing matches toward his visitor. 

‘‘What have they indicted you for?” he 
demanded. 

The older man shook his head in half- 
humorous protest. 

“‘Forgery—it’s an outrage.” 

Randolph sprang to his feet. 

“This will kill father!”’ he cried passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do you realize that he’s nearly 
seventy-eight years old? It’s murder—not 
forgery! Couldn’t you have spared us this? 
I knew you were pretty bad, but I didn’t 
suppose you’d stain the family name.” 

“The family name’s all right—so far,” 
the other reassured him. 
“‘They’ve indicted me under the 
name I used on the check—Gar- 
rick Smythe. Nobody knows who 
I am—as yet.”’ 

Randolph lowered himself into 
his chair with a momentary sen- 
sation of relief. 

“Thank heaven for that!’’ he 
sighed devoutly. 

“And they needn’t,’”’ continued 
we brother, lighting the cigarette, 
aT 22? 

He paused and slowly shook the 
match until it was extinguished, 
gazing at Randolph with pursed 
lips meanwhile. 

“Tf—what?”’ interrupted the 
district attorney. 
“Why—if—I 

deal.” 

Randolph’s brows drew together 
in a slow frown. 

“‘T don’t get you,’”’ he answered, 
puzzled. ‘‘Square deal from 
whom? Everybody gets a square 
deal in this office.” 

“From you.” 

They eyed each other in silence 
for several seconds—the hand- 
some, successful younger brother 
and the derelict. 

“You won’t let me goto prison, . 
will you, Dick?’’ whined the older 
man. “I haven’t been much of a 
credit to you, I know, but I’ve 
never been in any trouble like this 
before and I swear I won’t again. 
If you get me out of it I'll go away 
forever—to Australia or some 
place where you'll lose me for- 
ever. Nobody need know any- 
thing about it.” 

“What can I do?” asked Ran- 
dolph suspiciously. 

“Do?” returned the prisoner 
eagerly. ‘‘Anything you want! 
You’re the whole thing, aren’t 
you? All you have to do is to'say 
the word and out I go—and no- 
body the wiser.” 

The district-attorney’s face 
grew stern. 

“Do you mean to propose that 
I should let you off without a 
trial?” 

“Why not, Dick? I’m an inno- 
cent man! Honest I am! How 
did I know my friend didn’t have 
enough money to meet his check? 
I’m entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt even in court—and I don’t 
need even to go to court. Don’t 
the Bible say it’s your duty to 
forgive a brother even to seventy 
times seven? Our mother ——’ 

“Don’t you dare mention the 
name of our mother!”’ cried Ran- 
dolph harshly, 
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“Well, you’re my own flesh and blood, 
ain’t you? I’m your brother, ain’t I? 
Not that I’m making any capital out of 
it—I’m merely asking you to have a heart, 
just as ifI were a stranger. Even suppose 
I haven’t been everything I ought to have 
been, what of it? Everybody’s got his 
faults—all of us!’’ His voice sank to an 
artificial tremolo. ‘‘Don’t you remember 
the old days when we were boys together 
down to Carversville and how I pulled 
you out of the swimmin’ hole when you 
most drowned ’cause you couldn’t swim? 
It’s your turn now to try and pull me out 
of a hole, Dick.” 

The district attorney closed his eyes. 

“Of course I remember, Frank,” he re- 
plied brokenly. 

‘But you don’t realize what you’re ask- 
ing me to do. I can’t violate my oath of 
office. You haven’t any right to put such 
a proposition up to me. It isn’t playing 
the game.” 

‘Playin’ the game—hell!”’ answered the 
prisoner. ‘‘Beahuman'being, Dick. Why, 
anybody would do as much for his own 
brother! You don’t know what I’ve been 
through—what I’ve suffered! Why, there’s 
been months on end when I’ve not had 
three square meals a day! An’ all that 
time I never came near you once. I’d made 
up my mind to run on my own. All I ask 
is the benefit of the doubt,” he begged, 
gazing piteously at the district attorney. 
Randolph turned away his head. 

“T can’t do it, Frank!” he said. “‘I’d 
never have another night’s sleep if I did! 


God knows, I’d do anything I could for 
you—but that!” 

The face of the prisoner changed. Every- 
thing that was suggestive of gentility, 
decency or human kindliness vanished from 
it and instead there came the look of a 
cornered wolf. 

“All right!’? he muttered. “Just as you 
like! It’s up to you! But I won’t go to 
jail without a fight!”’ 

“T don’t expect you to,” replied the dis- 
trict attorney sympathetically. 

“T won’t go down alone!”’ 

Randolph looked sharply at him. 

‘““What do you mean by that?”’ 

“Exactly what I said. I won’t go down 


‘without showing up my honorable family. 


Not much! To-night I’m Mr. Garrick 
Smythe, but if you drag me into court 
to-morrow I’ll be Frank Randolph, of Car- 
versville, brother to the district attorney 
of New York County!” 

“What?” cried the younger Randolph 
with a start. ‘You don’t intend—you 
wouldn’t 4 

“No?” replied the other with a sneer. 
‘“Wouldn’t I, though? And why not, my 
lad? Do you expect me to allow myself to 
be locked up in state’s prison without a 
holler of any sort? Not much! Treat me 
square and I[’ll treat you square. Give me 
the benefit of the doubt and Mr. Garrick 
Smythe goes away—vanishes for good. 
But’—and he rose and thrust out a 
trembling jaw—‘‘if you act like a brute and 
push me to it—send your own brother to 
jail—blood of your blood and flesh of your 
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sume that his brother 
check to be a forgery} 
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“At the present moment, and until to- 
morrow morning at half past ten o’clock, 
I call myself Mr. Garrick Smythe,” chal- 
lenged his brother. ‘You can keep me so 
if you will! Take your choice!” 

The voices of the two men had risen 
louder and louder and in the silence beat 
like the tattoo of a drum against the oaken 
panels of the door leading into the inner 
office, where sat Ruth Eustis tensely listen- 
ing, and into the waiting room, where Roony 
stood with his ear glued to the jamb. One 
word from Randolph and Paddy would 
have strangled the prisoner or thrown him 
downstairs. Theslightest hint and he would 
have set him loose. But he knew there 
would be nothing of the kind. He did not 
understand his master’s code, but he had 
a very definite idea of what could be ex- 
pected of those who held it. The shattering 
fact was that this crook, who had slipped 
him the cigar, was his idol’s brother and 
was trying to blackmail him into doing 
something that either wisely or foolishly 
the district attorney would not stand for. 

Under ordinary circumstances the item 
of the relationship would have instantly 
caused him to become a passionate partisan 
of the prisoner, for in Roony’s world one 
stuck by one’s blood, good or bad, right or 
wrong. But his loyalty to Randolph ob- 
literated any questioning that would other- 
wise have risen in his mind as to the proper 
course for his hero to pursue. Obviously 
Mr. Garrick Smythe, though a brother, was 
an enemy. That settled his own attitude. 
Smythe was hisenemy also. The bell buzzed 
beside him and he went in. : 

“Take this man back to the Tombs,” 
ordered the district attorney with over- 
elaborated indifference. 

“All right, sir,’’ briskly replied Roony, 
refastening the bracelet to his wrist. ‘‘Come 
along!” 

Outside he paused. It was a momentous 
matter—one that required careful delibera- 
tion. Hadn’t he better wait and speak to 
the D. A.—try to get an inkling of what 
the latter wanted him to do? 

In the last five minutes he had conceived 
a violent hatred for Mr. Garrick Smythe. 
Never, he told himself with considerable 
if inaudible profanity, had he beheld a per- 
son who was patently so much of a reptile. 
It was incredible that he should be re- 
lated by blood to anybody so fine as Mr. 
Randolph. Yet it must be so, for the latter 
had admitted it, and now if things were 
permitted to take their natural course the 
filthy swine would go up for ten years for 
forgery and the reputation of the district 
attorney’s family would be dragged in the 
mire. Passing up the question of whether 
or not Randolph ought to connive at his 
brother’s escape, it was plain that this dirty 
dog purposed to play him the meanest kind 
of a trick. He would do it too! 

There was only one answer. He ought 
quietly to be put out of the way somehow. 
His occupancy of a cell in the Tombs, 
however, was unfortunately a guaranty of 
safety. Time was when he could have been 
given a crack on the skull with an iron bar, 
but now the days of beating up prisoners 
were over. Of course it might be managed 
on the theory that Smythe had attempted 
to escape, but—no, the rough stuff didn’t 
go any longer, and anyhow he had never 
been in the strong-arm business. His wrath 
against the supposed Smythe grew. The 
election was going to be a close one anyway 
and any scandal would probably ruin Ran- 
dolph’s chances. Then there was the old 
man—the father—who had once given him 
an overcoat. Sure, as the D. A. had said, 
it would kill him! 

It was absolutely clear that something 
had to be done. Randolph himself wasn’t 
going to do a thing. Was it possible that 
he was secretly relying on him, Paddy, to 
do it for him? No, that wasn’t the boss’ 
way. And there was nothing anyhow that 
he could dowithout rousing suspicion that he 
had acted under orders. Hell, what a mess! 

The door opened quickly behind them 
and the district attorney came forth, the 
girl clinging to his arm. The faces of both 
were pale and the girl looked straight in 
front of her with her chin in the air. 

“Good night, Roony,” said Randolph 
shortly, without looking at the keeper or 
his prisoner. As the two passed through the 
wicket Roony thought he heard a little sob. 

“Have another cigar,’’ murmured the 
man beside him. 

Roony’s blood boiled. 

“You swine,” he retorted ferociously. 
“T’ll have none of your cigars!’’ 

“Suit yourself,’”’ answered his prisoner 
calmly. 
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The shadows were falling in the corridors. 
The whole building was silent save for the 
dying echo of the D. A.’s departing foot- 
steps. He was alone with Smythe. To- 
morrow if he took him back to the Tombs 
the jig would be up. The skunk would do 
as he threatened. If he let him go and 
claimed that his prisoner had broken away 
from him, they would all call it bull. How 
could a prisoner who was shackled to his 
keeper get away? If he let him go he would 
simply have to let him go and take the 
consequences. Abetting in an escape was 
the same as acting as an accomplice after 
the fact—it was a felony and Judge Eustis 
would hand him the limit—not less than 
five years, sure! His legs trembled at the 
thought. 

There had been a time when he faced 
that possibility almost with serenity every 
day. But now! Now he was on Easy 
Street, with a good salary, a pension to 
look forward to—a girl! If he did this thing 
for Randolph it was the end. Back into the 
abyss he would plunge and wallow there 
forever. There would be no chance of beat- 
ing it. He could notrun away—and anyhow 
that would be as bad as going to prison. 
Then there was Mary to consider. She had 
some rights. She had promised to marry 
him next Easter and they had picked out 
their flat already—steam heated, with a 
real bathroom. The darkness seemed to 
thicken about him. On the other hand 
there was the old gentleman and Miss 
Eustis and the man who had saved him, 
put him on his feet, made him what he was. 
He uttered an involuntary groan. 

“Well?” remarked the prisoner flippantly 
beside him. “‘Of course I don’t mind standin’ 
here particularly, but it’s gettin’ a bit late 
and I haven’t dressed for dinner yet.” 

““Come on then,” muttered Roony in a 
muffled voice. 

The thing was shaping itself by degrees 
in his mind. There was only one way to do 
it and it meant annihilation. Once he had 
let Smythe go there was no way to appeal 
for mercy, since to do so would involve 
disclosing the very fact he was seeking to 
conceal. He would have to give Smythe 
as much of a start as possible, surrender 
himself to the police and stand pat. Never 
thereafter could one. word pass his lips as 
to his reasons for acting as he had done— 
in extenuation of his offense or for mitiga- 
tion of his punishment. He would simply 
have to stand the gaff—mutely. But there 
was nothing else to do. It was Randolph 
or Roony, and though it was tough luck, it 
was sure, he told himself, up to Roony. 

Heavily they clumped down the marble 
stairs. The elevator men had all gone. The 
superintendent was eating supper with his 
numerous family in his apartment on the 
second mezz. Roony could smell it—ham 
and cabbage. It was the psychological mo- 
ment. They descended the last flight to the 
basement and approached the door leading 
into Franklin Street. It was dark there, 
for the light well did not go down below the 
main floor and only a single bulb burned 
feebly in front of the coroner’s office. The 
place always resembled a sepulcher—to 
Roony now it was one. 

A dozen steps from the exit he paused. 
A recess between the elevator shaft and a 
pillar offered a black shadow for deeds either 
good or evil. 

“‘Aw, hell!’”? said Roony to himself. 
“You ain’t got no choice!” 

Stepping into the darkness he silently 
unlocked the handcuff upon his prisoner’s 
wrist. 

“‘Now beat it, you dog!” he snarled. 

“Eh?” gasped Mr. Garrick Smythe sus- 
piciously. ‘‘What’s all this?” 

“Beat it!’’ repeated Roony hoarsely. 
“Hurry up and make your getaway!” 

“Hold on a minute!’’ returned the pris- 
oner. “‘Are you proposing that I should 
try to escape?” 

“‘Dat’s the idea!” rasped Paddy. “Get 
busy now! I ain’t goin’ to hold the door 
open forever.” 

Mr. Garrick Smythe stroked his chin 
meditatively. With eyes becoming more 
accustomed to the dusk Paddy could see 
his prisoner’s pale features register the sur- 
prise he doubtless felt. It was quite in- 
credible that Dick could have put this 
keeper up to such a game and gone through 
all that hocus-pocus up in the office merely 
for a blind. That wasn’t Dick’s way—the 
Randolph way. No, there was a mystery 
here of some sort. For a brief moment he 
entertained the thought of bolting through 
the door without more ado and trying to 
get aboard a steamer for Buenos Aires. 
Then a catch in the breath of the man 
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standing beside him made him turn and 
peer through the darkness at him. 

“‘T don’t understand,”’ he remarked un- 
hurriedly. ‘What are you doing this for?”’ 

“Tt’s none of yer damn business,” re- 
torted Paddy. “It’s enough for you, ain’t 
it, dat I’m doin’ it?” 

“Sorry,” replied the other, “but I’m 
damned if it is!” 

“‘Ain’t yer goin’?”’ 

“How do I know this isn’t a plant to get 
the evidence I want to try to run away— 
with a sheriff just round the corner to pull 
me in?” 

Roony uttered an exclamation of dis- 
gusted protest. 

*‘Ferget it!’’ he whispered. ‘‘This ain’t 
no plant. It’s on the level, see? I’m lettin’ 
yer make a clean getaway for my own 
reasons. Can’t ye beat it before they get 
wise acrost the way?” 

“What are your reasons?’”’ demanded 
Smythe. 

“What difference does it make?” 

<A lotee 

“Will yer beat it if I tell yer?” 

“Very likely.” 

Roony took a good grip on himself. 
Then thrusting his face toward the other’s 
ear he growled harshly: “‘I heard what you 
told the chief up in the office. I’m on, see? 
Well, he wouldn’t stand for a getaway— 
but I will.” 

“So I seem to observe,’”’ returned the 
prisoner. “But why?” 

“’Cause this yere Mr. Randolph is a 
partic’lar friend of mine. He’s white, see?— 
the whitest man I ever met. I ain’t goin’ 
to see him done dirt by nobody if there’s 
any way [ kin help it. I kin help it. Don’t 
that satisfy you?”’ 

‘What did he ever do for you?”’ inquired 
the prisoner curiously. 

“He kep’ me out of jail!’’ answered 
Roony fiercely. The idiot was getting on’ 
his nerves with his eternal questions. ‘‘He 
guv me the only chance I ever had! An’ 
I ain’t goin’ to see him and his goil and his 
old man disgraced—get me?”’ 

“T get you,’ nodded Smythe. “But 
won’t this business put you in bad with the 
authorities?” 

“Tt’ll send me up all right.’’ The voice 
shook in the gloom. 

The elder Randolph started. This was 
genuine. The man was going to sacrifice 
himself for that brother of his. There must 
be something rather decent about that same 
brother if a thug like this was willing to go 
to jail rather than have harm come to him. 

“Who was that girl?” 

“‘Dat’s Judge Eustis’ daughter. They’re 
goin’ ter git married.” 

“Judge Eustis? Is he the judge that’s 
to try my case?” 

Dats nim? 

There was utter stillness behind the pillar 
for nearly half a minute. In a far-distant 
corner of one of the upper stories a door 
banged, sending a shiver through the heavy 
atmosphere. 

“T suppose you’ve thought this thing 
all out?” 

“Sure! I can let you go and keep my 
mout’ shut, can’t I? Dat’s all dere is to it! 
What yer holdin’ on fer? This here is a fair 
chance. There ain’t no comeback so far’s 
you're concerned. I’m the only sucker in 
this game, so beat it!” 

He was sick of this procrastinating fool. 
But he could not see the fool’s face—or the 
tears in the fool’s eyes. For the fool was 
thinking of the old home down in Carvers- 
ville and that day so long, long ago when he 
had struggled in the water to save the life 


-of the younger brother whom he had loved, 


even as this man loved him now. He would 
have given his life then for him—gladly— 
just as this man was ready to do. In the 
darkness his flabby cheeks burned. 

‘Look here, my friend,” he said suddenly 
in a queer voice, “I was only bluffing up- 
stairs. I didn’t mean what I said.” 

‘*What d’yer say?” drawled Roony. Was 
the guy stringing him? 

“You’ve got me all wrong,” the other 
assured him. ‘“‘ Yousee, I’m not aSmythe— 
whatever that is. After all I’m a Randolph. 
Only no one but you is going to know it. 
I stay Garrick Smythe. Understand?’’ 

“You mean yer ain’t goin’ to double 
cross him?” asked Roony, the truth slowly 
dawning upon him. 

““You’ve got it!’’ assented his prisoner 
quietly. “Exactly that! Have a cigar?” 

For a few moments there was no sound 
behind the pillar, while Roony sought to 
adjust himself to this new situation. 

““T’anks,’”’ he replied finally. ‘‘You’re 
all right! I don’t care if I do.” 
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In Court 


on the Judge’s bench, in the 
Jurors’ box, or in any place 
where the mind is called upon 
to weigh facts carefully, you 
need clear vision, the essential 
to clear thinking. 


Be Fair 


to your eyes. Have your eyes ex- 
amined regularly by a competent 
optical specialist. Correctly 


fitted 


SAur-on 


look as if made for you alone. 
Specify them. 


Quality Beyond Question for More 
than Fifty Years 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Fst. 1864 Rocuester, N. Y. 


STAMPED IN 
THE BRIDGE 


GIRLS DON’T GAMBLE ANY] 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Herbert something to think about, or ““some- 
thing to put their eyes out,”’ in his own more 
classical phrase. But when he had tried to 
sound Madge on what she wanted she had 
promptly and resolutely applied her veto 
power. ‘ 

“No, sir!’’ she had told him. ‘I want 
you to keep right on saving! If you stop 
for one thing you’ll soon stop for another, 
and then we—and then you'll never get 
anywhere.” 

“ Aw, just this once!’ he had pleaded as 
a good knight should. 

“‘No, please don’t, Jimmy,”’ she had said 
in a quieter voice. “Honestly, I know I 
wouldn’t enjoy any present that made a 
gapinthebankbook. Every timeI thought 
about it I’d feel—oh, I don’t know—mean.” 

This then was Jimmy’s problem as he 
rolled up Amsterdam Avenue that after- 
noon: 

“Did she really mean it? Or was she 
only fooling?” 

It’s a hard nut for any young teeth, and 
in trying-to crack it James nearly ran into a 
truck that was stalled by the side of the 
curb. He came to a stop with a scant half 
inch to spare, and more to cover his own 
confusion than anything else he sternly 
called out: ‘‘Want any help?” 

“Help? No!” growled the other driver. 
“Tt’s power she wants, not help.” 

On the sidewalk stood the owner, who 
had evidently been called by telephone. 

“Tf I can help you to the top of the hill, ”’ 
said Jimmy, getting out his towing chain, 
“T guess you'll be all right.” 

““Ye—eh, sure,” said the driver, looking 
at Jimmy’s load. “And if pigs could fly the 
same as boids I guess they wouldn’t need 
hams.”’ 

That one being too hot to handle without 
gloves, Jimmy simply moved his Red 
Prince to the front and fastened the chain. 

“Now give her all she’s got back there,” 
he called out, “‘and I’ll help.” 

“What? With that load?” 

“Sure!” 

There was a short roar and a double 
cloud of exhaust; and though it might be 
said that they grunted slightly, the two 
trucks moved to the top of the hill, the 
owner keeping abreast on the sidewalk. 

“That’s some truck you’ve got there,” 
he said as Jimmy unfastened his chain. 

“Yes, sir. Full of pep.” 

“What make is it?” 

“Red Prince.” 

‘‘Who’s the agent—do you know?” 

Now even as astronomers gazing sky- 
ward sometimes see the planets in juxtapo- 
sition, so now Jimmy scanning the heavens 
of possibilities saw the star of Madge’s 
present being lighted by an unexpected 
comet. 

“‘T’ll find out the agent’s name and mail 
it to you if you like,” he said. 

“All right; do,’’ said the owner, and 
handed out one of his cards. 

When Jimmy reached the automopile 
section it didn’t take him long to find the 
Red Prince’s show room. 

“Tf I put you next to a man and he 
bought a Red Prince,”’ said Jimmy, ‘“‘would 
I get a commission?” 

The agent looked at him with eyes like 
gimlets. 

“Depends on who it is,’’ he cautiously 
replied. ‘‘Depends upon the story.” 

So Jimmy told the story, but kept the 
card turned upside down on the desk. ; 

“Good work,” said Gimlet Eyes, who 
now began boring holes in the card. “Turn 
her over. I think there ought to be some- 
thing in it for you if we land him.” 

As luck would have it, they landed him, 
and Madge landed her birthday present the 
following Sunday evening, though Jimmy 
had to show her his bank book—which he 
had brought for the purpose—and do a lot 
of explaining before she would even consent 
to unclasp her hands from behind her back. 
She had a preliminary peep then, and gave 
a few of those muffled squeaks of pleasure 
which are music to the ear of every good 
young knight; but the formal opening took 
place a little later in the front room. 

They were all there—Eunice, Ethel, 
Stanley and Herbert—while in the dining 
room sat Old Wib, who was reading the 
paper, and poor ma, who was feeling low 
that week because so many people were 
going to Atlantic City for Haster while she 
had to stay at home and slave because Old 
Wib had played such a dirty trick on the 
angel’s nose. You will therefore see that 
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“Ts that all?” asked Stl 

Jimmy didn’t answer i 
looked at Madge with a 2 
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Tak-hom-a Biscuit Layer Sandwich 


— BER emer 2 3 A 
ae Toast Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Spread with a 
thick layer of cream cheese. Cut a generous 


! . °4 e slice of currant jelly, placingit over the cream 
lak-hom-a Biscuit as Sandwich es Shicene, Pathitebls Teb-honte Bieculton tons 
| “ Splits-in-two” 

A last—the ideal sandwich biscuit.” That is what you'll say when 
‘syou make a tempting sandwich from Tak-hom-a Biscuit. 


f ourse it is a joy to know there is one soda cracker —Tak-hom-a 
lsit—that breaks in two without scattering crumbs, making it ideal 
t andwiches. 


7>ther for an impromptu menu or a specially planned occasion there are 
‘0's of delicious sandwiches to be made with Tak-homva Biscuit — hot 
| old—as suits the fancy. That is a good reason for your wanting a 
‘Drous supply all the time. 


_id packages only. 
Tale Picturesand Cunning Verses are packedin most Sunshine cartons. 


yt 
JOosE-WiLes Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


Toasted Sardine Sandwich 


Drain large sardines and dip in melted but- 
ter. Roll in a mixture of finely minced ham 
and grated Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Place on hot 
buttered Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Season with 
pepper and brown in the oven. 


We have prepared a Fairy Tale 
Book of Rhymes, handsomely illus- 
trated. To partly cover cost of 
Preparation and mailing, send 5c 
in coin (no slamps accepted) to this 
company, Dept. B, 815 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Dept. B, 815 Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me a copy of ‘Sunshine Hints 


for the Hostess,” illustrating scores of deli- 
cious biscuit uses. 


Name 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit Roman Sandwich 
Spread bacon slices with a mixture of chopped mango, chutney 
lack for the Sunshine Biscuit and capers. Put a large oyster on top, roll in and fasten with 


Addressee Se eee 
Grocer 


Gracer's Address = Se eee 


; s wooden toothpicks, Broil long enough to cook the bacon. Re- 
Display Rack —It is your move skewer. Place on toasted Tak-hom-a Biscuit. Sprinkle 


= 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
guarantee of biscuit goodness. with chopped parsley and paprika. J 
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for Spring! 
—and you get a topcoat, 
rain-coat, motor-coat, 


sport-coat, golf-coat —all 
in one! 


What’s more, you get a smarter 
topcoat, a better rain-coat, a 
warmer motor-coat, a more com- 
fortable sport-coat, a nattier 
golf-coat. 


A Pelter is the ideal coat for 
‘Spring — you'll get more wear 
and longer wear out of it than 
any other coat you could buy. 


Pelters are good for any season 
and for many seasons. “Gabar- 
dine and Leather—there’s a 
side for every weather”. The 
Gabardine is “Cravenetted” to 
make it 100% rain-proof. 


Get a Pelter this Spring and 
you've got all the coats you'll 
need. 


For men, women and children. Look 
for the name on every ‘‘Pelter.” 


Gopick out your model at the store that sells Pelters. 


lf you don’t know one in your locality, write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 
114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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had moments when their attention seemed 
to be elsewhere, as though their ears were 
straining for a call to the banquet and their 
minds were wondering whether there would 
be any of the stuffing and gravy left. 
In fact if it hadn’t been for Madge and 
Jimmy the signs and songs of spring might 
have counted for nothing in the Rathbone 
family that year, but as I think you will 
presently agree those two more than made 
up for the others. 
One night when Jimmy called it only 
needed a glance for Madge to see that he 
was Sir James of the Plumed Crest again. 
As a matter of fact he had found his second 
piece of armor that day, and its possession 
had given him such a look of pride that it 
had nearly turned him pale. 

“T’ve got a new job,” he announced to 
Madge as soon as he saw her. 

“What doing?” 

“Demonstrator for the Red Prince Truck 
Company. It brings me in another ten a 


» | week. How’s that?” 


Madge’s pride and pallor immediately 
became superior to his own. x 

“You'll be able to save twenty a week 
now,” she whispered in tones that had a 
touch of awe in them. 

““Maybe more,” he nodded. “I’ve got a 
chance to make commissions, too, if I can 
swing any new business to the firm.” 

The hall was dim, their voices low, and 
Jimmy only needed a longer plume and you 
could have imagined him saying: ‘‘I’ve got 
a chance to win my golden spurs if I can 
only find a sword to smite the infidel!” 

“Wait till I get my hat,” said Madge. 

They went out in the park, where leaves 
and buds were beginning to grow uneasy, 
and there Jimmy told her all about it. 

‘Latimer Brothers offered a prize to the 
driver who got the maximum efficiency out 
of his trueck—and you know the way I’ve 
been studying ’em up. Well, anyhow, I 
won the prize and the Red Prince agent 
came round to get an affidavit. I’d seen 
that guy before—the time I bought your 
birthday present—and as soon as he saw it 
was me he said to the boss: ‘I know this 
young live wire of yours, and I’ve got a 
good mind to steal him from you.’” 

“How proud you must have felt!” 
breathed Madge. 

“Sure! All swelled up like Astor’s pup,” 
he grinned. ‘Anyhow, I’m working for the 
Red Prince people now—thirty-five a week 
and commissions.” 

They trod the clouds together then— 
Madge and Jimmy—and made friends with 
the stars. 

“Say, now, but ain’t this one grand 
night?” said Jimmy at last. “‘Let’s go a 
bus ride—shall we?”’ 

Yes; that was certainly one grand night; 
the night of the day when they first began 
to see big money coming Jimmy’s way; a 
night that will linger long in both their 
memories. Buta procession of even grander 
nights was already moving forward. 

There was the night of the day, for in- 
stance, when he made his first unaided sale 
of a Red Prince—a performance which he 
repeated again and again with increasing 
speed. There was the night of the day, too, 
when he had an offer to join the Vixen 
people—at fifty per and commissions—and 
turned it down because he knew that their 
old tug was a lemon. There was the night, 
too, of a sweltering, blistering Monday in 
the last week of June when the streets of 
New York were like cracks in Hades and 
more horses died in harness than in many a 
cavalry charge made famous by history. 

Jimmy did a rather queer thing that day. 
While the rest of the Red Prince crew kept 
in the shade of the garage, he rode up and 
down the heavy-traffic avenues; and when- 
ever he came to a horse in distress he made 
a note of the name and address on the 
truck. By half past five he had filled three 
pages of his notebook, and began to feel 
indeed that he was nearly ready to smite 
the infidel. It was six o’clock when he re- 
turned to the office, but Gimlet Eyes was 
still there, busy boring holes. 

“‘Just the boy I want to see,” he said. 
“How would you like to make some extra 
money to-night?” 

“Suits me,” said Jimmy. 

“You know that truck we sold to the 
Consolidated Company last week? It’s in 
trouble up near Greenwich. They just tele- 
phoned. I want you to run up there and see 
what the matter is. Those people are going 
to have a whole stable full of Red Princes 
before I’m through with them, and that’s 
one reason why I want you to go up there 


and get them straightened out if you ean.” 


EVENING POST 


Thinking the time propitious, Sir James 
now put in a thrust of his own. 

“T wish you’d let me put in all my time 
selling trucks, beginning with to-morrow,” 
hesaid. | 

““What’s the idea?”’ 

Jimmy showed him the last three pages 
of his notebook and explained how the 
names and addresses got there. 

“Every single one of those firms ought to 
be a good prospect,’ he earnestly con- 
cluded, “but they ought to be tackled 
quick. That’s the reason I want to jump 
right in, while the loss of their horses is 
fresh in their minds.” 

If you had been there you might have 
thought that Gimlet Eyes never meant to 
stop boring holes in the place where young 
Sir James would have worn his visor in a 
bygone day. 

“You thought of this yourself?”’ he sud- 
denly asked. 

cGV ies. Sirsa 

“Son, you’re a live wire. I’ve always 
said so. The livest wire I’ve got. Hang it, 
they’re the tricks I used to do myself when 
I was your age! Listen!. The company’s 
thinking of putting an agent up in the 
Bronx, and I'll tell you right now that if 
you only had money enough—and a little 
more experience—I’d recommend you for 
the job!” 

“T’ye got nearly a thousand dollars 
saved,” said Jimmy, swallowing hard. 
“How much money would I need?” 

“Oh, you’d need at least ten thousand to 
handle it.” 

Whereupon Jimmy swallowed harder than 
before. 

“Good night! Good night!” thought he. 
“You don’t mind if I take a passenger—a 
friend of mine—up to Greenwich, do you?” 
he asked. 

“Take anybody you like. It'll be com- 
pany for you.” 

With a thoughtful look, Jimmy walked 
back to the garage and patted the radiator 
bonnet of his demonstration car. He was 
really patting it to find out how hot it was, 
but in the twilight he might very well have 
reminded you of Sir James of the Plumed 
Crest caressing his noble charger and whis- 
pering in its ear just before starting for 
the fray. 

“Ten thousand dollars!’”’ he muttered. 
“Ten—thousand—dollars!” 

And frowning as he climbed into the 
driver’s seat, he put to himself a very tech- 
nical question. 

“Now wouldn’t that blow your fuses 
out?” asked he. 

vir 

IMMY’S demonstration car had pneu- 

matic tires, and its driver’s seat was 
fitted with such comfortable cushions and 
commanded such a lordly outlook that 
many a medieval monarch would have been 
glad to own it for a perambulating throne. 
On his way uptown he stopped at Madge’s 
and told her where he was going. 

“T’m sorry it isn’t a passenger car,” he 
said, looking at her very intently indeed, 
“‘or I’d ask you to come with me. She’s as 
steady as an old armchair, and you’ve no 
idea how cool it is—riding.” 

“T think I’d ride a donkey if it would 
only make me cool,’ said Madge; and sud- 
denly laughing with excitement at_the 
prospect of adventure she added, ‘“‘ Wait 
till I find a cap,” and danced off to change 
her dress and shoes as well. 

Fortunately neither Eunice nor Ethel 
was there to say “‘ You—are—not—going!”’ 
And so ten minutes later when the Red 
Prince turned its head uptown Jimmy be- 
gan to tell Madge about the sales which he 
expected to make during the next few 
weeks. 

“T’m going to buy your ring out of those 
commissions,” he told her—‘‘a piece of ice 
that will put their eyes out.” — 

Madge didn’t say anything, but her 
glance was ever so far away, and away 
down deep in her womanly little breast a 
silent melody seemed to sing itself, keeping 
time with the beating of her heart. 

“It’s you who’s entitled to those com- 
missions anyhow,” he continued—‘“‘not me. 
I'd still be a dub driver for Latimer Broth- 
ers if it hadn’t been for you.” 

As you may have noted, there were times 
when Sir James didn’t say much, but when 
he swung the sledge he generally hit the 
anvil. 

“T didn’t know you could go so fast,” 
said Madge as they hit Pelham Parkway. 

“Sure!” said Jimmy proudly. ‘“‘That’s 
one of the big things about the Red Prince. 
When she’s empty she can make thirty 
miles an hour. Some speed, eh?” 


April 


They looked at each other th 
a slow long smile until an indigr 
sine swore a hoarse note at the, 
time they reached Pelham it wa 
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“Like it?” asked Jimmy. 
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“You wait till we get a real 
own,” he proudly told her. 
“T don’t care,” said Madge 
J’ll never forget this ride, no; 
many I have.” :- 
Which, as you are soon to see, 
been the gift of prophecy pure 
It was nearly dark when th 
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trouble. A green driver had 
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_asked. 
“T was just wishing I had ‘} 
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He told her then what Gint 
said to him about the Bronx 
“Jimmy,” she murmured ai 
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“Jimmy, I don’t want that | 
a while, anyhow.” 
There was a, quiver in her y¢ 
that wasn’t far from tears-1 


turning the young man by hi 
lion with a bristling mane. | 
“You bet you're going {| 
ring!’’ said he. 
“All right, Jimmy,” sh’ 
“Don’t get mad.” | 
“Mad at you?” he asked I), 
think I could?” 
She answered him in thi 
manner, and before they kné¢| 
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been so hot I’ve hardly slep# 
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ee year, representatives of this Company visit the 
leading technical colleges of America, to recruit new 
energy and intelligence for this business. 


Young men in such schools who have displayed unusual 
proficiency and application in their courses are offered 
at Goodyear the beginning of a career. 


Through our own factory schools, also, continually flows 
an advancing stream of manhood, made ready for the 
larger things this business holds for its people. 


In this way that invaluable union of experience and ardor, 
which is the human mainspring of manufacturing prog- 
ress, constantly is renewed and refreshed. 


The remarkably fine character of Goodyear Cord Tires 
is due in great part to the type of ambitious intelligence 
made available to them by this policy. 


Every phase of their manufacture, from the growing of 
the raw materials to their final scrupulous inspection, 
repeatedly has known betterment from this source. 


The results of this effort, as seen in Goodyear Cord 
performance, underlie the commanding position held by 
these tires in the regard of motorists everywhere. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford unmatched satisfaction, more 
_ people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


ae Tue Goopyear Tire & RusBper Company 
Offices Throughout the World 


ORD TIRES 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 

“Poor kid,” he thought with another 
glance over the back of the seat. ‘‘It’ll do 
her good.” 

At One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
he turned to the right and followed Har- 
lem’s Broadway until he reached his own 
familiar Amsterdam Avenue. There he 
turned south again and rode smoothly 
along the car rails mile after mile until the 
docks of the Hudson River began to loom 
ahead. By that time they weren’t far 
from Washington Square and the house 
where Madge lived. 

“T guess I’ll stop along here and wake 
her up,” thought Jimmy. 

The block through which they were pass- 
ing seemed to be particularly deserted, 
old warehouses alternating with modern 
lofts, and he brought the Red Prince to 
a stop. 

“Better wake up, Madge,” he said, lean- 
ing over and gently shaking her. ‘‘We’re 
nearly home.” 

Womanlike, as soon as she was awake 
she began putting herself in order. Her 
hat required retouching—reshaping. Her 
hair needed attention. 

“You'd better get up in the seat, hadn’t 

ou?” asked Jimmy. 

“‘Wait till I’m fixed,” she mumbled, her 
hatpins still in her mouth. ‘Drive on 
slowly if you like. I'll tell you when I’m 
ready.” 

He turned east, hardly moving, the Red 
Prince nearly coming to a stop now and 
then. : 

“IT won’t be long,” she whispered, still 
hidden behind the seat. 

Jimmy continued slowly to roll along, 
and finally came to a hesitating stop against 
the curb. In the shelter of a doorway then 
he saw two men who were closely watching 
him, and more to warn Madge than any- 
thing else he called out “Howdy!” and 
put his hand on the lever to start again. 
The two men, however, crossed the side- 
walk to speak to him, and Jimmy noticed 
with rising interest that one of the men 
held his hands in his coat pocket and that 
both had the knack of walking without 
making a noise. 

“‘Hold-up men, I guess,” he thought, 
“looking for late commuters’; and voic- 
ing a prayer as much as a longing he added 
to himself: ‘‘Lord, I hope they don’t see 
Madge!”’ 

“Looking for somebody?” asked the 
taller of the two men. 

“Yeh,” said Jimmy carelessly, his hand 
still on the lever. “‘Looking for a man with 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“What you going to do when you find 
him?”’ 

“Run him down and take it off him.” 

“On the level now—how did you come 
to stop here?” 

““Wanted to see the number of the 
building.” 

“Number suits you all right?” 

“Suits me if it suits you,” said Jimmy, 
disengaging the clutch ready to start. 

“Wait a minute now,” said the tall one, 
his hands still ostentatiously held in his 
coat pockets. ‘‘ You look like a good sport. 
How’d you like to make a nice big chunk of 
easy money between now and morning?” 

“What doing?” 

“We've got some goods in here that we 
want to move over to Long Island, see?”’ 

Jimmy quickly glanced toward the build- 
ing and saw a sign, “‘A. B. Cloudsley Silk 
Company,” in old-fashioned gilt letters. 

“‘We had our own truck coming,” con- 
tinued the other, ‘‘but it ought to have 
been here an hour ago—must have broke 
down somewhere—and these goods have 
got to be moved to-night, see?”’ 

Jimmy wisely nodded. 

“Crooks,” he thought. ‘Loft thieves. 
And they’ve got me covered.”’ A lump rose 
in his throat as he thought of the precious 
load he was carrying back of the seat. 
““They’d just as lief swipe the truck too,” 
he told himself, ‘‘if they know how to run 
it. Good night! Good night!’ 

“On the level now, what do you say?” 
said the spokesman. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jimmy un- 
easily, uncertain whether to make a break 
for it or to play foxy until their backs were 
turned. ‘I don’t care much about moving 
things at night. Too risky.” 

“You're taking no chances, see? The 
cop’s friendly. He knows us.” 

“T’ll have to make a break for it,” 
Jimmy was thinking. ‘“‘If I play foxy and 
pretend to give in one of them might jump 
in the truck right off to help load it, and 
then where would I be?”” Aloud he said: 
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“Yes, that’s all right. Maybe the cop 
knows you, but he doesn’t know me.” 

And boldly throwing in the starting 
lever, the Red Prince started with a bounce. 

‘Tf they jump for the cab,” he thought, 
“‘T’ll kick ’em in the face’’; and limbered 
his feet ready, more than half expecting a 
sudden spring. 

Just at that moment, however, the at- 
tention of the two men on the sidewalk 
was attracted by another truck coming 
from the direction of the river. 

“Here comes Gus now,” Jimmy heard 
one of the men saying, and slipping into 
high gear he made the Red Prince fairly 
gallop over the paving blocks. A few sec- 
onds later he turned the corner on two 
wheels and didn’t stop until he had reached 
the friendly lights of an all-night drug 
store. : 

“Who were they?”’ whispered Madge, 
getting to her feet at last, her eyes like 
capital O’s. 

‘“A couple of crooks trying to get away 
with a load of silk.” 

““What are you going to do?” she asked. 

Pride and expectation were in every 
breath she drew, and even as in the golden 
days Sir Alpheus charged the dragon for 
beauty’s smiles, so now Sir James of the 
Plumed Crest began to go into action, if 
only because he couldn’t disappoint Lady 
Madge. 

“First I’ll phone the police department,’ 
he said. ‘‘You’d better come in with me.’ 

A clerk served Madge with a soda while 
Jimmy shut himself in the telephone booth. 
She couldn’t hear what he said, but she 
could watch him through the glass door, 
and the more she thought of the dreams 
and the fullness which he had brought into 
her life, the brighter she glowed with pride 
of this young man whose whole future, 
some deep instinct might have warned her, 
now lay in her own small hands, to make or 
to mar as she willed. 

“Hello!” Jimmy was saying over the 
telephone. ‘‘ Police Headquarters? There’s 
a bunch of crooks cleaning out a silk ware- 
house on West Eighteenth Street—A. B. 
Cloudsley Silk Company—between Eley- 
enth and Twelfth Avenues. You'll have to 
get there quick or they’ll beat you to it. I 
say you'll have to get there quick. That’s 
what I said. Good-by!” 

He frowned as he hung up the receiver, 
afraid that help would come too late. 

Wellington probably frowned that way 
when he tried to get in touch with Bliicher. 

And Custer probably didn’t smile much 
to speak of that time at Haystack Butte. 
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a HERE are you going now?” Madge 
breathlessly asked as soon as they 
reached the sidewalk. 

“Going to take you home.” 

“And then come back?” 

“Sure!” 

But she wouldn’t have that for a moment. 

“No, sir! I’m going to stay right with 
you. How do you suppose I’d feel, safe at 
home, and thinking all the time that you 
were in danger?” 

“Danger?” he scoffed. “‘ Where does the 
danger come in?” 

“All right,’’ she countered; ‘‘if there 
isn’t any danger there’s no need for me to 
go home. Another ten minutes won’t 
make any difference.” 

They climbed aboard the Red Prince, 
and after circling the block Jimmy headed 
back for Eighteenth Street. 

“‘T don’t want to get too close,”’ he said, 
“but I’d like to see the fun when the cops 

me.” 

“So would I!”’ nodded Madge, uncon- 
sciously bouncing up and down in her seat. 
“T never felt so excited in my life!” 

An Elevated train went thundering up 
Ninth Avenue, and under cover of the 
noise Jimmy drove the Red Prince nearly 
to the corner of Eighteenth Street, where a 
new loft building was in course of construc- 
tion. There he drew into the shadow of the 
scaffolding and shut off his engine. 

“They won’t be long now,” he said, and 
both of them strained their eyes and ears. 

The seconds seemed to tick away into 
minutes, but still no sound or sight of ap- 
proaching officers rewarded them. 

“‘T wonder where they are?’”’ whispered 
Madge in growing indignation. ‘‘Those 
thieves will get away if somebody doesn’t 
hurry up!” 

Jimmy jumped down, and going to the 
corner he put his head round a pile of tim- 
bers and looked cautiously down the street. 

““They’re working like mad to get the 
truck loaded,” he reported, returning to 
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Madge. ‘‘They’ll be gone in another min- 
ute,” he frowned, “‘and then won’t I look 
like a fool!” 

“Tf there was only some way of blocking 
the. street,”’ whispered Madge, uncon- 
sciously bouncing up and down again, “‘so 
they couldn’t get away till somebody 
comes!”’ 

Inspiration was born of her words and 
sent a thrill through Jimmy that reached 
from his head to his feet. 

“T know how I could stop ’em!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Run into ’em and knock a 
wheel off!” 

“And get hurt ourselves?” 

“Certainly not! I’d leave you at the 
corner here, and just before the trucks 
reefed into each other I’d jump.” 

He hopped off to the corner again, and 
a moment later was excitedly beckoning 
Madge to come and look. 

“See?” he whispered. ‘‘They’re getting 
ready! Now you stay here and watch!” 

Before she could stop him he had run to 
his truck, and a proud roar answered his 
pull on the crank. He jumped into the cab 
then like a knight of old springing into the 
saddle, and grandly turned the corner. 

“‘T guess I’m going to get banged up some 
myself,’ Jimmy grimly thought, “but the 
Cloudsley Company ought to pay for that. 
Besides, if I can save them a big loss YY 

Sudden elation seized him. He threw 
her in on high, opened the throttle wide, 
and the Red Prince seemed to leap. A 
shout rose from the other truck, which was 
just starting, but Jimmy’s only answer 
was a blast of his horn and a deceptive 
lurch to the right. 

“T’ll catch ’em at an angle,”’ he thought, 
crouching low. ‘‘ Now, one—two—three!”’ 
At the “three” he swung to the left, 
snapped off his ignition and jumped. Al- 
most simultaneously there was a crash that 
sounded like a metal chimney falling on a 
match-box factory, and Sir James of the 
Plumed Crest, picking himself off the pav- 
ing blocks, marveled at the perfection of his 
work. He didn’t have much time for mar- 
veling though. Two of the men in the 
other truck had also jumped, and they 
weren’t far from Jimmy when they found 
their feet. 

“There he is!”’ gasped one, though that 
isn’t all he said. 

Sir James snatched up a broken stake 
and swung it as though it were a battle ax. 

“Crack!” said the wood when it met 
with the bone. ‘‘ Will you please lie down 
there and be still?” 

Warned by the sound, Jimmy turned to 
see another dark figure rushing toward 
him, one hand advanced. Again the stake 
swung, and this time caught the other 
across his extended wrist. There was a 
metallic tinkle as the crook’s hardware fell 
on the stones, and the next moment he and 
Jimmy were clinched. 

In the distance Jimmy thought he heard 
the sound of an approaching car, but the 
matter in hand soon engrossed his attention 
to the exclusion of all else. 

From the corner of his eye he caught 
sight of another figure deploying near. 

“That’s right,’”’ he told himself with a 
sinking heart, “there was three of ’em. 
He’s looking for the gun.” 

Meanwhile Madge, watching from the 
corner, was nearly beside herself with ex- 
citement. Far up the avenue she saw the 
twin lights of an approaching patrol wagon. 

““They’ll be too late!” she thought, and 
her mind flew back to the first movie that 
she had ever seen with Jimmy—where the 


terrified heroine had stood on one side ° 


while her sweetheart battled for life. 

““Seems to me she might have picked up 
a rock or something and helped him,” 
Jimmy had dryly remarked. 

Looking quickly round, her eyes fell 
upon a pile of bricks which had been left 
there by the builders. She snatched one 
up and flew to the scene of the fray. Jimmy 
was still struggling in the grip of the wres- 
tler, and the third man, having found the 
gun, was watching his chance to use it. He 
was taking aim when Madge’s brick caught 
him just above the ear, and as he fell all the 
fireworks in the world suddenly seemed to 
go off just back of Jimmy’s neck. 

“Good night! Good night!”’ was his last 
tottering thought—and a deep peace fell 
upon him. 

4 x 
UUESDAY was visiting day at St. Bar- 
nabas Hospital, and if you had been in 
A Top, Private Ward, Room D, at half past 
two that afternoon you might have been 
pardoned for thinking that a public recep- 
tion was going on. 


Madge was there—you hz 
already guessed that—and ( 
was there, boring holes wherey 
and a handsome old gentlemar 
Vandyke was there; and as } 
résistance of course, Sir Ja 
Plumed Crest was most u 
there, propped up in bed 
sheepish whenever he though 
regarding him asa hero. 

The handsome old gentlem 
Cloudsley, and he had just fi 
them how much money Sir 
saved his firm. 2 

“With silk at sixteen dolla) 
he had concluded, “it soo 
money. If they had come } 
other load which they had — 
fifty thousand dollars wouldn 
ered the loss!’ = 

“Well, they didn’t get j 
grinned Jimmy, “‘so it’s all rig 

“Yes, my boy, thanks to} 
brave girl, it is all right. Thou 
ever repay you I’m sure I don 

Gimlet Eyes, who had been 
chin, bored a few very fancy] 
and laid his hand on Mr. Clo 

“‘T’d like to speak to youa 
said, and led him toward the: 

At this Jimmy sighed wit] 
had so many things that he w 
to Madge, but somehow he dis 
when he looked deep into her 
able to explain himself a grea 
than by the use of nouns, ver 
lar handicaps to expression, 
then, just for the looks of the 
exchanged a few words. “ 
and “Uh-huh!” and “My, 3 
warm!” But they always set 
get back to their eloquent silei 

How long they chatted th 
them could have told you. 
have been ten minutes before 
brought Mr. Cloudsley backt 

“T’ve just been telling M 
about the chance you have go 
a Red Prince agency up in 
said Gimlet Eyes. A 

“ And the sooner you get be 
the sooner you are going tos! 
Mr. Cloudsley. 

Yes, if you had been in A’ 
Ward, Room D of St. Barna 
then, you would have swornt 
public reception, so much hani 
suddenly set in motion. At! 
the ceremony a nurse dropped 
the row was about, and_Jimm} 
on her like a flash. i 

“Say, nurse!”’ he called. 

The young lady had onlyt 
capped, and so approached t 
becoming dignity. ‘ 

“Yes?” she said. 7 

“How long did the doctor 
be, this morning, before I’d be 

“T believe that he mer 
Monday.” 

““That’s what I thought. A 
Mr. Cloudsley, I’ll be read 
Tuesday.” : 

“That is, if you’re out 0 
smiled Mr. Cloudsley. 

“Oh, I’ll be out!” Jimmy 
sured him. :: 

Gimlet Eyes again spoke ¢ 
to Mr. Cloudsley. .. 

“T know that boy,” he whis 
Barnabas himself couldn't ke 
aiter Monday.” a 
xT ; 
ARES months later Eunice, 

ley and Herbert were s) 
Rathbone front room one Su 
while ma and Old Wib v 
room. They were all rath 
cially the four in the fro 
afternoon they had been 
apartment overlooking 
Jimmy had brought ther 
but couldn’t stop. 

“T declare, I don’t un 
said poor ma. 

“Don’t understand w! 
Wib, who was strutting 
proud as a turkey tom will 

“About Madge. I don 
she happened to do so 

“Tonorance, I should sé, 
rance.” at 

“‘Tgnorance?”’ demanded i! 
earth do you mean?” * — 

“T mean that probably 
her that when it comes 
band girls don’t gamble a 
that probably no one 
modern girls should v 
thing.” 


aist growth of X-ray science in 
aseen in the application of this 
paractice. The number of den- 
e during the last five years has 

rease of approximately 1000 
jywever, the most interesting 
sir of the new fields for radiol- 
nysical research. Jewelers and 
p cious stones have found the 
a able utility in detecting the 
fiich things as pearls. In many 
eave secured pearls by placing 
‘on or other material in the 
ster and allowing the oyster 
ubstance with pearl. In one 
imese planted small Buddhas 
al succeeded in getting some 
ii! pearl ornaments. During 
>| ray was found quite handy 
giopper and rubber hidden in 
jn that were being exported 
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cion of X rays in the study of 
cre is a work of primary scien- 
ale. . 

p2enomena which take place 


tf atoms in different chem- 
léze company, using 5,000,000 
cannually in the manufacture 
mchines, uses an X-ray outfit 
lijover and eliminate any piece 
at's faulty. The detection of 
eahat is to be used for insula- 
se is a matter of high impor- 


\ethod of using the X ray in 
esis consists in reducing to 
nie substance to be examined, 
| small glass tube, sending a 
ysthrough it, and then photo- 
eiffraction pattern produced. 
,n authority in this work, 
t) only apparatus required is 
vitage, an X-ray tube, and 
oh: plate or film. The amount 
niessary for a determination is 
miimeter. The method is ap- 


i) entirely different patterns 
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of one hour will generally 
iiormation desired, and there 
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ts possible by this method to 
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RYBODY’S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


except by making a section of the speci- 
men. Investigations have shown that radi- 
ographs of cord or fabric automobile tires 
will disclose the internal structure and ex- 
pose flaws, Recent developments in photo- 
graphic materials make it possible to use 
X rays of suitable wave length for photo- 
graphing very small specimens, which are 
afterward enlarged. It is practicable by 
this method to analyze geological, metal- 
lurgical and biological specimens which 
cannot be satisfactorily photographed by 
ordinary photomicrography. 

Let us no longer assume, therefore, that 
the science of X ray is destined to be an art 
of limited domain. On the contrary, this 
comparatively new discovery is fast de- 
veloping an industry of sizable proportions. 
I understand that four or five per cent of 
the shoes that are manufactured in some 
of our largest factories have nails projecting 
into them that may cause unpleasant mo- 
ments if not subsequent evil consequences 
to the unlucky individual who may happen 
to put his foot into one of these defective 
shoes, A plan has been worked out whereby 
a large output of footwear, placed on its 
side, will be carried along by a conveyor 
over a screen with X rays underneath. 
Workmen note and mark the shoes con- 
taining the projecting nails, These shoes 
are then placed upright on the conveyor and 
are easily picked off at a point farther along. 
Further studies are likely to show that the 
effect of X rays on certain forms of objec- 
tionable animal life may be turned to good 
advantage. Interesting results have al- 
ready been secured in combating the de- 
structive little beetle that is so harmful to 
cigarettes and cigars. 

Not many people realize that thousands 
of bales of cotton are required annually in 
the manufacture of the thin transparent 
backing on which the light sensitive coating 
is spread in making films for radiology. Few 
people know that three tons of silver bullion 
are used each week in one plant for making 
this specially prepared coating. The yearly 
consumption of silver by this single com- 
pany amounts to nearly three-quarters as 
much as the annual production of silver 
in Arizona, one of our principal silver- 
producing states. 

So delicate is the work performed in 
making photographic materials for X-ray 
operators that the variation in thickness 
in a roll of film as it comes from the ma- 
chine, 314 feet wide and 2000 feet long, is 
not more than one-four-thousandth of an 
inch from end to end. All of which leads 
us to believe that the vast strides made in 
X-ray photography in recent years are but 
a small indication of the immense possibili- 
ties that lie within the reach of this new and 
little-known science. ~- 
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“The grand and glorious | 
feeling of the towel 
that DRIES by" 


WHEN FOR DAYS AND 
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ssex Set 


Isn’t It Because of What 
Owners Say for Essex? 


Essex in its first year set a world’s sales record. That 
shows how men wanted and talked about what it offered. 


But of chief importance to you are the qualities which earned 
this world selling mark. 


You know what an uphill fight the new car of average ability 
must make for even limited recognition. 


What, then, was the Essex appeal that swept aside the natural 
doubts of buyers? 


It was not prestige, born of confidence in its makers. Their 
identity was not revealed. Essex was required to make it: 
own name stand for the things men seek in a car. 


And it won because of its fine performance, riding ease anc 
endurance, qualities hitherto regarded as exclusive to large 
costly cars. | 


Essex Won Thousands 


Because of This | 


In beauty of line, in finish and luxurious appointment, Esse’ 
also has the advantage of being the product of those who buill 
the world’s largest selling fine car. 


ae Cars of the Essex price had not been highly regarded in toy 
A : particulars. Economy in fuel was their chief appeal. Bu 
Essex economy includes also oil, tires and particularly freedor 
from early depreciation—qualities that come only from fines 
material and best workmanship. 


And these qualities are best shown in the way Essex retains i 
newness in both performance and appearance. That is anothe 


reason for the manner in which everyone endorses the Esse: 
Essex sales are but a compliment to its worth. 


*. DETROIT 
USA 
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lorld’s Selling 


Consider Essex World’s 


Endurance Proofs 


__ Essex has revealed performance ability never expected of a 
ght car. It set the official world’s long distance endurance 
ark of. 3037 miles in 50 hours. The same stock chassis 
_ravelled 5870 miles at better than a mile a minute. 


An Essex stock touring car made the world’s best 24-hour 
pad record of 1061 miles. Almost everywhere Essex holds 
ical speed, hill-climbing and acceleration records, that all 
cknowledge. 


These Are the Advantages 
You Want 


_ Greater size could add nothing to Essex. You sacrifice no 


-fotoring pleasure, comfort or good looks that large high-priced 
ars can give. 


_ And you gain all the advantage of the lightweight type, 
1ore important today than ever. 


_ They cover not alone the cost of operation. They include 
tie satisfaction that comes with its distinction as a fine, 
bautiful car. And it has a new advantage in handling ease. 


The Essex is nimble of action. It is easily driven through 
cowded traffic, responsive to every call for power and speed. 
dad it is of such a size as to find parking where larger cars 
Cnnot be left. 


From every worthwhile angle there is little that Essex 
ges not give. 
_ There is all the certainty of uninterrupted service and com- 


frt as well as repair freedom, which hitherto were looked 
won as exclusive costly car qualities. 


Knowing the demand existing for all wanted cars, you will 
viderstand the importance of speaking for your Essex now. 
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“Oh, you’re just saying that to save my 
feelings,’ said Cyrilla half tearfully. “I 
know I’m hinting for a shorter engagement 
than we had planned, but, Peter dear, so 
many things seem to clog our path. I told 
every single person who’s come here that 
we were asking our friends not to entertain 
us, and that we were also asking not to 
have wedding presents sent us, and yet six 
different girls have said they were planning 
showers of linen and I don’t know what all.” 

“‘You’d like the showers, wouldn’t you, 
sweetheart?” said Peter. 

Cyrilla hesitated; then she confessed: 
‘Peter darling, to be frank with you, if you 
were a full professor, as you will be some 
day—if you're not a highly successful ar- 
chitect—I would just love to have showers 
and parties and clothes and a fluffy wed- 
ding! I’d love to be entertained from noon 
till midnight, and be thin and worn on my 
wedding day like everyone else of our 
crowd. I’d like to go away in a shower of 
confetti or rice and have people on the 
train guess we were bride and groom. Then 
I’d like to come home and have the wife of 
the president of the university give me a 
wonderful tea or something of the sort. 
But that’s just dreams, Peter. The reality, 
which I love, because you’re in it, the 
reality is that we are going to live another 
sort of life and—and- I shan’t really be 
happy till we’re in it. Most women, except 
those very highly placed, have the instinct 
to climb; when they get middle-aged they 
drop it, for they have found out the real 
things. I’m fortunate in that I’ve found 
out while I’m still young what’s really 
worth while.” 

Peter had her in his arms. 

“‘Cyrilla,’’ he whispered, “‘ will you marry 
me next Saturday? My work’s over at 
four-thirty. I can be at your house by 
five-thirty. We can rent a flat between now 
and then, and go straight home. We can 
cook our own wedding feast on our own gas 
stove. Cyrilla, I don’t deserve you; I 
oughtn’t to marry a girl who can teach me 
courage. I may regret it. Cyrilla, if you 
ery I’ll think you don’t really love me.” 

“Yes, Saturday,” Cyrilla whispered. 
‘We'll look for flats to-morrow and Wed- 
nesday; buy and move stuff Thursday and 
Friday #4 

“‘Bless her heart, she can’t have the most 
ecstatic moment without being practical 
and planning something,’ teased Peter. 
“Never mind, Cyrilla, if you were different 
we wouldn’t be engaged.” 

Followed four crowded days. They de- 
cided to live in the flat part of town, toward 
the north end. It was not the working- 
men’s section; rather the part where clerks 
and office people lived. It was a pretty 
enough part of the city; a place, Cyrilla 
said, where she would be for her friends to 
take or leave as they chose. Whatever new 
social relationships came could come, but 
they would have to come of themselves, 
grow up naturally. For eighteen dollars a 
month they rented a back flat in a big good- 
looking house that had been made over into 
apartments. That done, Cyrilla bombarded 
her family into consenting to a Saturday 
marriage, cashed the check her father gave 
her, which was what her wedding would 
have cost him, bought some kitchen fur- 
nishings and moved in her own belongings. 
These with the addition of some living- 
room, furniture that was only in the way 
in the Sheldon household constituted her 


household beginnings. Curtains, linen, other , 


necessary furniture could come later on, 
when they could find out what they wanted 
and work out budgets for expenditure. 

And so they were married. 

“We have achieved our first disciple,’ 
said Mrs. Peter Barnes to her husband as 
they lingered over the tenth supper she had 
cooked. 

Peter looked rather than listened. 

“Thank you for the worship in your 
eyes, sweetheart,”’ she said with a becoming 
rose in her face. ‘‘But I mustn’t forget our 
disciple. It’s Julia Starrett. She was here 
this afternoon; got an hour off.” 

““An hour off what?” 

“She’s a working woman now. You 
know Julia can bake like an angel; it’s the 
one thing she does perfectly; her cake and 
pies are just plain celestial. Well, she’s joined 
Mrs. Bundy in her bakery-and-tea-room 
venture. The sign to-morrow will be Bundy 
& Starrett. Her sister, May Alden, had 
hysterics all day yesterday. Her aunt has 
cast her off.” 
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“Did Brownell have a fit or anything?” 
asked Peter. 

“Julia said she wrote him about it; 
hadn’t the courage to talk to him. She said 
she’d had to give him up anyhow, and noth- 
ing else mattered much. She’s had to do 
something; her aunt didn’t feel like sup- 
porting her any longer.” 

“Poor girl!” 

‘She'll be all right. She’ll soon be as 
prosperous as we are. Peter, we are pros- 
perous. Do you know we’ve nine hundred 
and forty dollars in the bank?” 

“Didn’t I know this early matrimonial 
daze wouldn’t last!’’ exclaimed Peter. 
““Didn’t I know she’d get practical the 
first chance that offered!” 

“Peter! When you know I’ve let eggs 
boil stony-hard, just dreaming of you. And 
in a dry-goods store the other day I was 
thinking of you so hard that when the sales- 
girlasked me what I wanted I said, ‘Peter!’”’ 

‘‘Made up for the occasion,”’ Peter said. 
“Don’t I well know that I am only the 
means to your congenital passion for plot- 
ting and planning? But go on.” 

Cyrilla moved her chair a little closer to 
him and resumed: ‘“‘ Well, I’ve discovered 
the old truth that it isn’t what you earn, it’s 
what you save. Peter, I didn’t know I was 
such a born saver. Also I didn’t realize 
how work that was humdrum when I did it 
in my father’s house becomes positively 
thrilling when I do it in ours. That’s love, 
Peter.” 

“Love plus egotism,” said Peter; 
“though I know you hate to have anyone 
but yourself in this family show common 
sense.” 

“‘T don’t care what it is so long as it gives 
me such zest. But, Peter, I want to tell 
you how prosperous we are, and how pros- 
perous we’re going to be. I can’t tell yet 
just what the household bills will cost us 
exactly, because I’ve got to reckon on the 
staples we have. Then I can only guess at 
what the gas and electric light will come to. 
But take meat; I paid fourteen cents a 
pound for that plate beef, and three pounds 
of it lasted us four days. 

“The beef heart I paid twenty cents for 
lasted two days. The bacon we used in one 
week cost sixty cents. That’s as much for 
the two of us as some men pay for the 
meat for a single meal.” 

“Your voice has the cadence of one who 
ee of poems and of dreams,” Peter 
said. 

“Of course I save a lot by going market- 
ing and by following the bargains in the 
papers and by carrying things home my- 
self,” she went on. “It’s an intensely 
interesting game.” 

“Lord help anyone that’s pitted against 
you!” said Peter piously. ‘‘Go on, my 


ear. 

“When I cook a roast,’’ Cyrilla said, ‘‘I 
have roasting potatoes in the oven at.the 
same time; and maybe a pie. When I boil 
potatoes I boil enough for two meals, and I 
save gas that way, for it would take twenty 
minutes to boil a second lot, and it takes 
only about five to warm them over. What 
I am getting at, Peter, is that I think our 
rent, heat, light and food come to about 
eighteen dollars a week. Of course we 
haven’t got all our furnishings yet; some 
of this stuff we’ve borrowed from mother 
won’t do us at all as permanences. And in 
the future we’ll have to spend for clothes 
and books and amusements and medicines 
and—and emergencies.” 

“Yes, emergencies,” agreed Peter softly. 

“But the point is, we can at present save 
over a third of your thirty dollars—and, 
Peter, we can do more than that!” 

“Yes? Start counterfeiting, perhaps?” 
he teased. 

“Do be serious! I’m afraid you won’t 
like what I’m going to say, Peter, but re- 
member we're partners. I’m afraid I have 
seen wife partners who didn’t get much 
chance to express themselves about the 
business. But we aren’t that way, are we, 
Peter?” 

‘Say on, partner.” 

“My work in this flat takes me only 
about four hours a day. Of course when I 
sew on the curtains and hem the napkins 
that’s different. But normally I’m busy 
four hours. That’s not enough, Peter, for a 
strong girl. So I’m going to earn some- 
thing.” 

Peter scraped his chair. 

“Now please don’t say, ‘I don’t want my 
wife,’ and so on,” begged Cyrilla. 


That was exactly the thought in Peter’s 
mind, but he listened silently while she 
went on. 

“‘There’s our electric washing machine at 
mother’s, and if you don’t mind I’d like to 
do the washing at mother’s, and the iron- 
ing. That would be five dollars for the two 
days. Please, Peter?” 

“T’ll hate it.” 

“Please, Peter?” 

‘All right,”’ he grumbled. 

Cyrilla put her arms about his neck. 

‘Tf only you knew how much I want to 
pile up money, Peter,” she urged. 

“All right,’ smiled Peter. 

‘‘ Also, Peter, I’m going to get some type- 
writing to do. I used to do all father’s 
letters, and I can have the use of his type- 
writer. There are always a lot of professors 
and graduate students with articles and 
theses to be typed. You see, Peter, we'll 
have to be spending money on the barn.” 

“The barn!” cried Peter. ‘‘Now see 
how much better a lover I am than you, 
Cyrilla! I’d forgotten about our building 
project. So that’s where we are to sink our 
money, eh? Beloved, I get out my blue 
prints this very night. You are the arbiter 
of my fortunes, and a darn good wife.” 

As the winter passed and the spring ap- 
proached the two found their honeymoon 
happiness lasting and deepening. Every 
day they built for their future in wisdom 
and therefore in joy. They made their lives 
constantly constructive. They shared all 
their interests and above all they lived in 
the mood of play. Out of everything that 
happened they made capital for humor or 
appreciation. When Mrs. Sheldon, who 
could not get over the feeling that they 
were paupers, used to slip slabs of butter in 
the ice chest or ten-dollar bills among 
Cyrilla’s handkerchiefs they would fall into 
each other’s arms, weak with laughter, and 
agree to use the gifts in their charity funds. 
If someone failed to see Peter as he was 
returning from work Peter would draw a 
caricature of a Returned Warrior Receiving 
the Cut Direct. When the price of; milk 
went up they had a ceremonial of tighten- 
ing their belts. 

Their social life went on much as it had, 
except that it was restricted. Some of 
their old friends dropped them; which was 
an advantage because it taught them the 
people who really cared for them. They 
entertained very little, and they accepted 
no social obligations that they felt they 
could not return. Some of their new neigh- 
bors called—and taught Cyrilla what a 
store of good feeling, of ambition, of self- 
sacrifice, of hard grilling work there is 
among the people who work in offices or in 
stores or on street cars. f 

“They’re exactly like the people I’ve 
always known,” Cyrilla told Peter, ‘‘except 
that they haven’t had their opportunities.” 

Next to his home and his work Peter was 
interested in his union. He faithfully at- 
tended the bimonthly meetings, enlarging 
his acquaintance among the members. He 
had become known as a good workman and 
a man of moderate sensible views. But 
Peter wanted to meet workmen belonging to 
other unions. Mike Kerrigan was the only 
man he knew outside his own union. Mike 
came a good deal to the Barnes apartment. 
Cyrilla found him exactly as interesting 
as the college boys she had known. He 
had had a high-school education and he 
possessed a power of whimsical observation 
that delighted her. He won her respect by 
the contented matter-of-fact way in which 
he accepted his lot as a plumber. He ex- 
pected to own a shop some day, and beyond 
that he had no ambition to climb. 

The three were sitting one night in the 
little living room, to which Cyrilla had just 
added rose-colored curtains, discussing the 
cost of plumbing for the Eagle’s Nest. 
Peter had been working on it ever since the 
third week of his marriage, an hour or more 
every day. Twice he had been able to spend 
the whole day there when, work being 
slack, Bart Kerrigan had given him the 
time off. Moreover, for some weeks he had 
been employing a carpenter. Their invest- 
ment was already taking on a real figure in 
the shape of dormer windows and sleeping 
and living porches. 

In the midst of Mike’s lecture on a cer- 
tain sort of coal-saving furnace the bell 
rang; Cyrilla opened the door and ad- 
mitted a bushy little man. 

As he hesitated on the threshold Mike 
whispered: ‘‘He looks as if he ought to 


7? 


have a caviar sandwich in on 
icon in the other.” 

“Mr. Barnes, please, yes‘ 
man. “I am Karenin.” 

“Come in, Mr. Karenin,’ iny 
“You work for Morris, the 
you?” : 

“T have quit him, yes,” g¢ 
“‘T have other work.” > 

He followed her awkward 
living room and spoke to the 

“Tt is for a contribution I ea; 
“We have a great dream for 
people. It is that we should } 
the city a white temple of labo 
stand on the hill, for we 
should be a noble building to 
working people go and where 
over together our plans, and m 
and women and children, to 
power. How much will you gi 

Karenin’s eyes gleamed as h 
possessed a rough sort of ma; 
for a moment Cyrilla’s imagi 
to the idea of a pearly temple 

But Peter said evenly: “Bi 
what do we need a temple fo 
pose isn’t clear to me.” 

“Sure,” chimed in Mike, | 
are going good, and they’ve | 
own places of meeting. They 
gether when they have to. W 
of a temple?” 

“To inspire!”’ thundered K 
lead us to heights yet und 
To Bele the worllingmag to the 

“Say, listen here, prophet,’ 
“Who's back of this Pee ide 

“‘Who’s the financial secret 
Peter. 

“Comrade Fritz Schmidt, 
Karenin. 

“Nothing doing,” remarke 

“T can’t say I’m in favor 
Mr. Karenin,” Peter said. “} 
of living what it is I think the 
has something better to do wi 
than subscribing for an unnec 
ing with a vague purpose.” 

““And the purpose not so | 
added Mike. ‘“‘I think the | 
with B. I boost my bug with! 
it betokens Bedlam.” 

““You do not give?”’ asked 

“T’m afraid not,” Peter sai, 

Karenin’s face clouded wi’ 
appointment, but he tried to? 
mous, for he said: ‘There a! 
are traitors to the workingmis 
cause they are ignorant, yes.’| 

When he had gone Mikei 
heard a whisper or two abou 
business. I’ve noticed a few hi 
in town that I’d never seen be 
was telling me his shop was {! 
about a chain of labor temples)! 
all over the country. It := 
going to be a lot of simul 
simultaneous temples, simul 
mands, simultaneous strikes; |’ 
simultaneous bombs.” 

“Oh, Peter,” sighed Cyril, 
your eye that more time ha‘) 
from me and from the Eagle’s'é 

““We’ve got to get up a coll 
stration against this temp ! 


mean the crystallization rig] 
the dangerous unrest that’s | 
the country, and that we've {3 
right in this town. It’s in} 
can’t always put your finger » 
round like a snake, but it’s! 

necessary to handle it.” 

“Shoot,” encouraged Mike 


influence against any movie 
going to tell against the inte)! 
We needn’t begin by proc!” 
we're after. We'll call it a 
club if you like. The thing 1s 
good men in the habit 0 a 
week and discussing things. 
“Now you’re shouting, ” 
‘We'll borrow Bart’s loft, a! 
a week. Wives and kids also. 
“The private name for it,} 
three give it, will be the B® 
Fair Endeavor,” contributed? 
“We've got to get then! 
Peter said. ‘‘ You know, the! 
(Continued on Page™ 
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Our bad bills will show a very sub- 


stantial saving, once you discover the many 


sipreme delicious uses for Marigold in your kitchen 
larigold as well as on the table. 


Yiree hinds In thousands of homes Marigold has defi- 
White nitely taken the place of more expensive 
Nut spreads. It is delicious, healthful and highly 

a! Natural nutritious. 


Try Marigold on hot biscuits or toast. That’s 
a real test for flavor. Its taste will be a revela- 


tion to you! 


Try Marigold, too, for cooking, baking and 
frying. You'll be delighted with the results. 


Marigold is made fresh every day from purest 
ingredients combined with freshly Pasteur- 
ized milk. And it is delivered to you fresh. 
It always comes in the yellow and black 


Morris package. 


| MORRIS & COMPANY 
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Home at Louisville, 
Ky., roofed with 
Sta-so’d Shingles. 
Arthur Smith, Archite@ 


Sta-so baffles 


even the Sun 


MAGINE your home with a roof like this—a roof 

of rich granular texture, in beautiful colors of 

rich Indian red or coo] sage green—colors that 
even the sun can’t fade. 


Make this simple test: compare any new Sta-so’d 
roof with a Sta-so’d roof that has been exposed to 
the elements for years. See if you can deteét any 
color fading. You will learn what thousands already 
know — that nature cannot fade Sta-so. 


More than 350,000 home owners are enjoying 
Sta-so’s beauty-permanence —the satisfaction of a 
roof that always looks new—the relief from the 
annoyance and expense of repainting or restaining. 
They are enjoying protection from fire, for Sta-so 
resists sparks, embers and burning brands. 


And because Sta-so’s initial cost is so moderate, 
Sta-so’d roofing is a sound investment from the out- 
set. Tile costs three times as much; solid slate, twice 
as much; the best wood shingles, as much or more. 


Use beautiful Sta-so’d roofing on your home, 
church, club-house, commercial or farm buildings. 


At your dealer’s, look for and find the Sta-so label 
on the bundles of shingles or on the rolls of roofing 
of the manufacturers listed below. It is your guar- 
antee of roofing of rare beauty that will never fade. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. Chicago 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co. . _New York, N.Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. Chicago 
B. F. Belson Mfg. Co. Minneapolis 
Bird & Son, Ltd. . Hamilton, Ont. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass, 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. . Cincinnati 
Flintkote Co. Boston, Mass. 


National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, i h 

National Rfg. Co. Tonawanda, N 
Pioneer Paper Co. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reynclds Shingle Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. H. Robertson Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson PaperCo, Cincinnati,Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills Beta, Mass. 


Ford Mfg. Co .  _St. Louis, Mo. Si Fo Products Co. . St. Paul, Minn. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division . Standard Paint Co. New York, N.Y. 

The Richardson Pe ag! Co. prone Usona Mfg. Co. Aurora, Ill. 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. York, Pa. ie F. Watson Co. Erie, Pa. 


McHenry Millhouse Mfg. 


A.H. White Rfg. Co. New Orleans, La. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Wilberite Rfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Pak 
HBR eS 
t— Photographic reproduction, Sta-so Surfaced 


Roofing. Sta-so's granular texture lends itself 
lo every style of architectural treatment. 
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go to the union meetings as a matter of 
routine duty, except when the question of 
raising wages is up for discussion. I know 
one of the Bilder brothers, who run the 
movie studio; I think I can borrow some 
old films from him and give movie shows. 
Then we can get speakers from the uni- 
versity, men that can make popular talks, 
funny men. Mike and I can talk about the 
war. I presume the workingman is still 
interested in the war.”’ 

“He ought to be,”’ Mike said. 

Peter and Cyrilla were two who flamed 
to ideas, who could work with them con- 
structively and could gauge fairly their re- 
sults. They set to at once on the plans for 
their Brotherhood of Fair Endeavor. Mike 
Kerrigan was their chief helper, and, at 
first, Julia Starrett. Since her marriage 
Cyrilla had been seeing a good deal of 
Julia. 

“You two are making up for my empty 
evenings,” Julia said, ‘“‘for Will comes now 
only occasionally, as a friend. He can’t 
forgive me for having become a baker lady.”’ 

Julia looked better than she had for 
years and confessed to a growing interest 
in life. Work, she said, was a good salve 
for a wounded heart. Though Julia had 
only a mild interest in working people, 
being unable to feel herself really one of 
them, she did have a strong interest in all 
that Peter and Cyrilla undertook. So in 
the beginning she made various useful 
suggestions for the Brotherhood of Fair 
Endeavor. But one evening she came to 
Cyrilla deeply unhappy. 

“Life has so many blows,” she said, “‘I 
thought nothing else could happen to me. 
But it has. Will’s sick; typhoid. And think 
of it, Cyrilla, they put him in the common 
ward of the hospital! He has no home; he 
hasn’t a hundred dollars saved. I’ve had 
him put in a private room, with a nurse, 
till the crisis is passed; then he’ll have to 
go back to the ward.” 

“We'll all help,” Cyrilla promised, ‘‘and 
when he leaves the hospital he can come 
here for two weeks or so to convalesce. 
You shall come, too, and help take care of 
him.” 

“Oh, Cyrilla,”’ wept Julia. 

“We working people have to stand to- 
gether,’ Cyrilla said, trying to laugh. 
“Cheer up, Julia; three months ago you’d 
not have been i in a position to do anything 
for Will.” 

To onlookers the next few weeks of the 
lives of Cyrilla and Peter might have 
seemed to be passing quietly enough, but 
to themselves the months were full of swift 
drama. The Eagle’s Nest grew quickly 
nearer to completion, and already possible 
tenants were offering themselves. Further, 
the Brotherhood of Fair Endeavor—or, as 
the workingmen called it, ‘‘the meetings 
down at Kerrigan’s loft’’—had been from 
the start highly successful. The programs 
were more or less of a pattern. First there 
was ashort movie picture. Then Peter gave 
a résumé of the world events of the week; 
followed a lecture or talk by some inter- 
esting speaker, and then another moving 
picture. After the first meeting or two the 
audience filed out promptly, as they were 
accustomed to in the moving-picture 
palaces. But later on when no one showed 
a disposition to turn the lights out swiftly 
they fell into the habit of lingering for a 
few minutes of talk. Many of them were 
well acquainted with one another. All of 
them had the same general interests. 
Presently the meeting became more than 
a guild; it became an assemblage of 
neighbors. 

There were usually several present alien 
in spirit to Peter’s endeavors. These were 
especially Schmidt and his satellites, who 
looked on Peter as an enemy of labor. 
Schmidt warned every workman who 
would listen to him against Peter’s meet- 
ings. They were financed, he said, by 
capital; they were the mouthpiece of em- 
ployer propaganda; they were insidious 
weapons to cut the ground from under 
labor’s feet. 

At first the lectures Peter arranged for 
were mainly travel talks or other easy 
educational subjects. Later he came by 
careful stages to matters germane to labor. 
By the first of June he had announced a 
series of talks on the failure of Bolshevism. 
The first was given by a traveler to Russia, 
who had once been a laborer and was still 
a strong union man. He had set out for 
Russia with one ideal, and had returned 
with another. Peter and Mike Kerrigan 
had gone to much trouble and to some 
expense to secure this speaker. 


His lecture was a thrilli 
of sabotage and Bolshevis 
that quite aside from the ty 
atrocities, which could poss 
plained though not condoned 
of any national revolution, 
had got its results only as a 
force. It had dislocated and h; 
all the commercial machinery 
country. Transportation, tra 
had all come to a full stop. ' 
dustry that flourished was rn 
showed in great detail how i 
people themselves had suffer 
new institution, which was tc 
them free. Nothing was left t 
all freedom. 

The speaker’s personsiii v 
vincing sort. No_ reasonal 
could have doubted his sinceri 
than they could have doubted 
of their eyes that he was of th 
for the people. But among 
were several who were not 
With Schmidt for their fo! 
stirred restlessly, muttered, 1 
one another. When the lecti 
the speaker said he was rea 
any questions. | 

Schmidt sprang to his feet. 
ask any questions. He shou! 
attack on the statements of | 
Instead of arguments he | 
instead of facts he offered 1 
were close to personal abuse. ! 
minutes of this Peter rose. 

“As chairman,” he said, | 
test that Mr. Schmidt has as 
tions; nor are his words thy 
which discussion can be mad 
any further questions?” 

Again Schmidt attempted i 
Peter began to pound his ; 
Kerrigan and another plumt) 
their places, took Schmidt by 
walked him out of the toft 
protest rose from his suppc 
pounded his gavel steadily; i 
showed a readiness for further| 
presently order was restored. | 

“There will be another ta) 
on the failure of Bolshevism) 
nounced. ‘Because there wil 
to secure a better speaker I | 
talk myself.” 

The applause that folldwel 
prise to Peter and Cyrilla. Tly 
Peter had made many file 
working people; that many 
cially the women, appreciated ¢ 
night meetings; but they hain 
until that salvo of cane 
that Peter was really acceptea 

“Popularity is one thing,’ 
as they walked home arm in: 
fluence is another; but leac’s 
really vital thing in a crowd « 
any other crowd. Peter, hovn 
are you going to get time 
Saturday night to compose ‘al 
shevism?”’ i. 

“You may make a comp & 
me, but it’s got to be done ! 
“T guess there won’t be muci 
Eagle’s Nest this week.” 

It was a very full week f | 
and Cyrilla. Peter worked } 
fast and after dinner, ma 
and arguments in the most «2 
while Cyrilla read and enlargli 
Her work was increased by ie 
Will Brownell came to then’ 
they had promised. Julia a 
happy Julia, delighted to * 
couch in the living room, I? 
inconveniences. For all her ® 


Julia as they were washin ings é 
of Brownell’s arrival. ou 
were moonstruck. The cil 
wasn’t so bad as all that?” 
It was Brownell who answét 
He had come in from the livir! i. 
Peter was working on his pa/l' 
vism, and had overheard Cyt’ 
“No, the common ward i! 
wasn’t so bad as all that,” hell 
it is not to be compared witths 
hated to go into the comm ¥ 
after all, I belonged there, 100 
paid for my two weeks in thi i 
except for Julia’s help. I diqu 
facing facts in that commor!® 
that I can’t afford to imperil 
and financial future by tryin” 
social position that means n!™ 
“Hurray!” cried C il 
dish towel. 
(Concluded on P. 
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20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 


Fe ae L2,500 miles to the set of tires 
I0% slower yearly depreciation 
+! ‘ (National Averages) 
it 4 Paper These records of Franklin owners do more Franklin Sedan Features : 
ae than reflect the soundness of Franklin princi- ice Oheeyar oe ee sit 
g +i m edan engine o Owing unobstructe , out OOK — 
Seas ples. They also emphasize the other advantages, . Tae AWM DGUES Laivine ease 
Vu; a valve ground or equally definite and unusual, which are typical access to a roomy interlor— 
ovi. Tuseitin all kinds of Franklin performance. Slanting V-shaped Windshield, 
| ofr all kinds of roads, giving broadest driving vision— 
1 


its the finest ever.” and Sloping French-style Hood. 


Any Franklin dealer can show you why the 
Franklin Sedan out-tours the average open car; 
why it is safe, reliable and comfortable; and 
why it is a cool car in summer. 


| 
a FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
| SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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A spring pin, 
worn out be- 
cause of the in- 
ability of grease 
to lubricate. 
Squeaks cause 
wear like this, 
and worn bolts 
cause rattles. 


Oil-Kipps kill 
chassis squeaks 


Oil-Kipps silence the spring 
bolts and steering knuckles 
and make chassis lubrication 
easy and clean. 


They replace any kind of lu- 
bricating cup, gun or device. 


They are small magazine 
force-pumps that shoot heavy 
oil even in the coldest weather. 


Where grease fails because it 
cakes and gums, and where 
ordinary oil cups fail because 
the drill holes of the bolts get 
clogged by dirt, Oil-Kipps un- 
failingly shoot their oil through 
the smallest drill hole and over 
the snuggest bearing. 


One filling loads them with 
enough shots for a month, and 
by a simple snapping of the 
spring plungers you can lubri- 
cate your chassis in three 
minutes. 


If your dealer does not yet carry Oil- 
Kipps, send for ‘Silencing the Chassis.”’ 


MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Ojil-Kipps 


KEEP CARS NEW 


Model “‘H”’ Oil- 
Kipp for steering 
knuckles, clutches 
and other vertical 
positions. 


There is a model 
K”’ horizontal Oil- 

Kipp for spring 

bolts and the like. 
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“Tf Julia looks happy,” Brownell said 
in a humble tone, “‘it’s to her credit, and 
tomyshame. I’m not worth her little finger, 
but we’re going to be married and ——” 

“Stop!” cried Cyrilla. ‘‘Peter must 
leave his Bolshevism for this. Two dis- 
ciples! Oh, joy!” 

So Peter was dragged away from his 
writing for half an hour, and then Cyrilla 
and Julia talked cheap flats and pretty 
furnishings, while Brownell wondered why 
he had given up a real home in the wrong 
part of town for a dull room in the right 
part of town, a dress suit, a few theater 
tickets, and memberships in the country 
club and the town-and-gown club. 

Saturday morning before breakfast 
Peter finished the final draft of his talk on 
the failure of Bolshevism. After she had 
done her morning’s work and set her noon- 
day meal going Cyrilla typewrote the re- 
vised pages, lingering proudly over Peter’s 
clear and forceful pictures. Peter was to 
work on the Eagle’s Nest until six, return- 
ing in time fora half-past-six supper. When, 
at seven o’clock, he had not come she called 
up Mike, 

“Do you suppose,”’ she said, her voice a 
little anxious, ‘‘that he’s forgotten the 
time? He does get so absorbed when he’s 
working. He’ll only just have time to 
snatch a bite and dress for the meeting.” 

“Tl run out there on my bicycle and 
hale him home,” Mike said; ‘‘I’ve known 
him to go into a dream when we were being 
peppered with seventy-sevens.”’ 

Forty minutes later Mike entered the 
apartment alone. 


““Now don’t you worry, Cyrilla,” he said. - 


**Peter’s not there, but he made an effort 
to stay there. He’s been taken off, that’s 
the amount of it. The shavings and chips 
and things showed signs of a struggle. Now 
don’t get so pale; there wasn’t any blood. 
Peter’s all right.” 

Cyrilla’s trembling hands were at her 
throat. 

“Then—you think ” she whispered. 

“T think that our dear little Bolshevist 
brothers are forcibly detaining him till the 
meeting is over. They don’t intend any 
more speeches to be given in this town on 
the failure of Bolshevism.” 

““They—are mistaken,” said Cyrilla in a 
choking voice. ‘‘Peter won’t fail his audi- 
ence; and I won’t fail Peter. Mike, will 
you please look for him—everywhere? 
I'll go to the meeting and read his paper.” 

‘T’ll get two or three fellows to help me,”’ 
Mike said. “‘I’ll put the police on the job 
too. Our dear little brethren won’t get out 
of this easily. You’re all right, Cyrilla; go 
to it. Brownell and Miss Starrett will 
take you down to the meeting.” 

Twenty minutes later a very pale Cyrilla 
was sitting on the platform in Peter’s 
chair. When the moving pictures, which 
opened the program, had been shown, 
Cyrilla rose and made her maiden speech. 

“‘Friends,”’ she said, ‘“‘this manuscript 
that I hold in my hands is my husband’s 
speech. He has been working on it night 
and day for a week. He was to have read 
it to-night. Two hours ago he was working 
on our house. What happened after that 
we can only guess. Some men—there 
must have been more than one—came and 
dragged him out of the building. I don’t 
know any more about it than this—that 
some men were determined that this speech 
should not be delivered. But it is to be 
delivered, by me.” 

There was a moment of dead silence. 
Then Cyrilla said shakily: 

“Peter wrote this paper on the failure of 
Bolshevism because he wanted to help us 
all. He wants you to see that it is im- 
possible to create a new workable social 
organism with the principles of Bolshevism. 
He shows you that communism would be 
a catastrophe for the common people. He 
proves to you that in Russia the people are 
really enslaved; a month’s pay is all the 
state gives for disablement. The system in 
operation there leads, as it would lead here, 
to the complete collapse of production and 
to privation and death for the proletariat.” 

Again Cyrilla paused, and the silence 
was broken by sibilant whispers. 

“Friends,”’ said Cyrilla, ‘‘if you want to 
help Peter and—and me, don’t ask your- 
selves or one another where he is. Please 
listen with all your might to this paper.” 

Then Cyrilla read Peter’s paper, slowly, 
carefully, making every point tell. Deep 
in her heart she knew that nothing serious 
could have happened to Peter; it daren’t 
happen; and because she was something of 
an artist she knew that in the circumstances 


the paper was making a much deeper im- 
pression on the hearers than if Peter had 
been there, undramatic, to read it himself. 

Mike Kerrigan had a sense of climax. 
Back in the entrance to the platform as 
Cyrilla was nearing the end of the paper he 
was holding Peter with aj firm hand—a di- 
sheveled pulling Peter, eager to assure 
Cyrilla that he was quite all right. When 
Cyrilla had read the last word, had bowed, 
and was sitting in Peter’s chair listening to 
tremendous applause, Mike mounted the 
platform, his charge at his side. 

Peter was in overalls; his shirt was torn; 
his cheek was bloodstained; there was a 
large reddened bump on his forehead. He 
was received first in silence, then with 
cheers and shouts. 

‘Listen, fellows,” shouted Mike Kerri- 
gan. “I ain’t any orator. I just want to 
tell you this: Three dirty skunks got hold 
of Barnes, not without some trouble, as his 
face shows, and as'I bet theirs do. They 
tied him up and gagged him and stuck 
him in the cellar of a deserted house out on 
the lot where he was working. The names 
of those three skunks are Schmidt, Karenin 
and Lobanoff; three dear little Bolshevik 
brothers. Say, folks, do we want to make a 
little Russia out of this town or don’t we? 
If not, how much time will we give those 
skunks to beat it out of here?” 

Peter made no speech. He stood with 
his hand clasped in Cyrilla’s, while his 
friends surged about her and about Mike, 
shouting, clamoring, cheering. Mike led a 
platoon from the loft in search of Schmidt 
and his friends. Peter and Cyrilla held an 
incoherent reception, until, from sheer 
weariness of excitement, people began to 
go home. 

“‘T hope Mike and the others won’t run 
those fellows out of town,” Peter said to 
Cyrilla as they walked homeward. ‘‘We’d 
score more if they were allowed to stay 
right here, with their claws cut.” 

“‘Oh, I don’t care what becomes of them,” 
said Cyrilla brokenly. ‘‘Your poor face, 
my darling! It seems to me that you are 
fighting just as hard a fight as you did 
overseas.” 

“All good citizens have to nowadays,” 
Peter said. 

‘Oh, my dear, you’re paying too big a 
price for being a real citizen,’ mourned 
Cyrilla. : 

But the price was not fully paid. Late 
next morning Cyrilla and Peter heard a 
dull explosion and wondered what it was. 
A few minutes later Julia and Brownell, 
who had been out walking, came back 
hurriedly, their faces distressed. 

“Oh, my dear!” gasped Julia. 

“Barnes, did you get insurance on the 
Eagle’s Nest?” asked Brownell. 

“Oh!” cried Cyrilla. ‘What ——” 

“Tt’s that cursed rat of a Schmidt and 
his Bolsheviks,” Brownell said. ‘‘They 
must have put a time bomb in your house. 
It’s blown up, Barnes. Not all of it. The 
back part looks all right. We didn’t wait 
to see. Someone gave us a lift in his car.”’ 

‘‘No, there wasn’t any insurance,’”’ said 
Peter dully. 

“The fellow with the car, he said he’d 
as soon drive you up there,’”’ Brownell said. 

“Do go, dear,” Julia urged. ‘‘ Maybe it 
won’t be so bad as it looks. I’ll have a 
good dinner for you when you come back.”’ 

Peter and Cyrilla did not speak as they 
were being driven to the wreck of the 
Eagle’s Nest. They held each other’s hands 
quietly. But each knew the consternation, 
the grief of the other. Their Eagle’s Nest; 
their investment; their dreams! 

When they reached their lot it was black 
with people looking at the broken and bat- 
tered building that would so soon have 
been a home. The whole front of the house 
and half the roof were ripped away, the 
sleeping porch hung down drunkenly. The 
orderly beauty of their house that they had 
loved as though it were human had changed 
into ugliness of blackened boards and 
broken cement. 

Peter and Cyrilla clung together. Their 
dreams; the creative thing in their lives 
that had atoned for whatever was hard in 
Peter’s work, in both their lives, destroyed. 

“Tt’s not all gone,’’ Cyrilla whispered. 
“We can build again; and, Peter, you’ve 
done a big thing anyhow.” 

Mike Kerrigan came from the ruins 
under the house, blackened and dripping. 

“By the Lord’s mercy, Peter,” he said, 
“Td just slipped outside. For I was here 
taking a look at the bathtub. Well, it’s 
lucky I was here, too, for I was able with 
the help of the neighbors to put the fire 
out. We’ve got action too. Bart’s been 
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tales of too sensitive heirs to thrones who 
fainted at the sight of the German royal 
friuleins chosen to be their queens. But 
for the most part wretched young royalty 
submitted to its fate. What incentive was 
there for a princess to look pretty since it 
would avail her nothing in procuring a 
handsome husband? Viewed in this light, 
the Princess Lydia’s new anxiety about her 
waist might well seem ominous. In this 
world of 1920 did princesses too mean to 
marry whom they would? And were they 
meditating pretty frocks and slender waists 
for this new campaign? 


to push even a mild cynicism too far. He 
still looked at his daughter. Yes, she was 
youth, she was young Europe, she was the 
future of this odd world. Was he con- 
demned to be only its past? And a past 
none too creditable as one viewed it now? 

Upon such meditations broke Miss 
Bidgerton. Already twenty years ago, 
when she went to Florence with the family 
of the Grand Duke of Lenzenbusch, the 
Italians termed her an alta secca—an old 
tall dry one. Did not in her person the 
whole blameless virginity of England 
wither upon its stalk? Was she not typical 


“TI Know a Lot About Food, and the Manners of Good Head Waiters are What Those 
of Kings Ought to be Undoubtedly”’ 


Some such thoughts drifted through 
King Georges’ mind. Yes, it might now 
be better worth poor Lydia’s while to have 
a waist. Perhaps it would be better worth 
everybody’s while. It must be confessed 
that he cast a glance at his own reflection 
in the mirror. In men of forty the waist too 
has its value. 

Lydia was dressed in gray, a flannelish 
kind of material cut with a plain skirt and 
a jacket abysmally devoid of style. Her 
yellow hair might have been pretty, but it 
was stretched tight away from her fore- 
head and twisted into a close knob at 
exactly the wrong point upon her head— 
every woman has exactly that wrong point 
somewhere. Her blue eyes might have 
been pretty, too, but they had always been 
too grave, too free from any of the sparkling 
lights of coquetry. They were childish, 
frank eyes, with the kind of boldness that 
goes with simplicity; that goes with it for 
a little while, thought the king, not wishing 


of the whole late Victorian period of British 
respectability? Had she not, more than 
even kings and queens, lost the whole world 
as she had understood it early in 1914? 

‘Miss Bidgerton,” began the king. And 
at once the poor wretch presented the 
appearance of being about to burst into 
tears. Not that royalties had ever been 
other than most kind to Miss Bidgerton, 
so she herself would constantly have told 
you, recognizing in her not only a clergy- 
man’s daughter but a lady. Now, how- 
ever, any new event seemed to her likely 
to be a change for the worse. She was in 
advance prepared for more hideous demo- 
cratic institutions at every step. And 
Georges IV of Constantia-Felix she had 
always secretly distrusted—he seemed so 
gay. 
“‘Miss Bidgerton, my daughter assures 
me she is going to be bad.” 

At first it seemed as if tears would flow. 
Then all the nipped generations of English 
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governesses rose up behind her, gave her 
courage. Or did the desperateness of re- 
spectability’s situation in this new vulgar 
world inspire her? At any rate, when she 
spoke her voice agreeably rasped the air. 
“Going to be bad?”’ she repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Does Her Royal Highness consider 
she’s not bad now?” 
“Oh, it’s only my having ideas, papa!” 
“T’m sure,” now wailed Miss Bidgerton, 
“T never expected that any pupil of 
mine , 
“Would have ideas?” His Majesty 
completed her sentence. ‘“‘Of course not, 
Miss Bidgerton, of course not,’’ he added 
soothingly. “I ought perhaps to add 
that I ney 2r expected any daughter of a 
king—but it wouldn’t be quite true. 
We’re more human than people think. 
But I’m wandering from the subject. 
Are her ideas very awful?” 

“Tt’s all because I told Bidgy this 
morning that I wished I were an Amer- 
ican!” cried the Princess Lydia. 

Miss Bidgerton now fairly dissolved 
in tears. 

“Could there be anything worse?” 
she wailed. 

“‘Let’s ask Churak?”’ suggested His 
Majesty as the ancient chamberlain en- 
tered. 

“Could there be anything worse, 
Churak, than the Princess Lydia’s wish- 
ing to be an American?”’ 

Count Churak turned red, almost pur- 
ple. It was quite evident that his first 
instinctive reply would not have been fit 
for the ears of ladies. ’ 

But he mastered himself and his color 
slightly abated. 

“The wish Her Royal Highness has 
expressed,” he began coldly, ‘‘is entirely 
contrary to all court etiquette and tra- 
dition.” 

“That,” replied the princess bluntly, 
‘is why I expressed it. I want tosee life 
for myself, papa. I’ve never seen any- 
thing for myself. I’ve never been any- 
thing by myself. I want to be just Lydia 
Brazankoff—nothing more, nothing less. 
The revolutionists thought they’d been 
cheated out of what they wanted in life. 
Wasn’t I being cheated too?” 

In the silence that followed Miss 
Bidgerton set in crying with the soft 
determination with which a steady rain 
begins. 

““You do well to ery, Bidgy.’”’ And 
oddly enough as she talked in favor of 
democracy she looked more like a proud 
and haughty princess as we are used to 
think princesses are. ‘‘I have not yet 
told His Majesty the worst.” 

Georges had pulled himself up. He 
too-spoke now more as a king might be 
expected to speak. 

“*T think I can perhaps guess the mat- 
ter over which it is your intention to dis- 
agree with me.” 

“Tam no longer a child, papa.’ 

“You are right,’”’ he answered firmly. 
“You are eighteen and of a suitable age 
to be married.” 

“‘Lintend only to marry a man whom 
I love.” 

“Then I assume, my dear, that you 
are already in love with Prince Otto of 
Hellenos, because it is he whom you are 
going to marry.” 

“No, papa,”’ answered the little Prin- 
cess Lydia. 

“Tsuggest to Count Churak and Miss 
Bidgerton that they withdraw. I fear 

Her Royal Highness and I are about to 
have an unpleasant scene.” 


Ir 


lz IS of course sometimes pleasant to 
record unpleasant scenes. But really no 
scene could have been very unpleasant with 
two such pleasant people concerned in it. 

The matter of the Princess Lydia’s mar- 
riage had already been discussed at the 
Council of Montrésor. We shall hear more 
of this Council of Montrésor and it is prom- 
ised that some disclosures will be made here 
of a later famous meeting when Colonel 
House himself was nearly sent for across 
the Atlantic. Meanwhile the reader is 
begged to content himself with the present 
minor international questions. Its mem- 
bers were of course all ex rather than 
reigning kings. Privately they had their 
own jokes about this. At one stage of the 
war a famous bon mot had been that soon 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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A WORLD REB 


By the Golden Rule 
not by the Rule of Gold 


I you were to name the most precious elements in American Life, what ele- 
ments would you name? 


Respect for the home? Jesus of Nazareth found women slaves; He made them 
companions. Down through the ages His Church has been the champion of 
women’s rights and aspirations: the bulwark of the Christian home. 


Respect for the man who works? Yt was the Carpenter of Nazareth who gave labor 
its great charter. “You are sons of God,” He said. In that sentence Democracy 
was born. 


Respect for property? Modern business is credit; and credit is character. All 
that makes property safe in the world is bound up in the respect for law that 
religion breeds. 


Respect for education? Who gave America her colleges? They were founded by 
Christian ministers, almost all of them. 
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On these great fundamentals must we build a better America, and a better world. 4 
And every one of them rests on the foundations of the Christian Church. v7 
(Ne Oke 
Thirty denominations of that Church are uniting in a simultaneous campaign in “co . 


the week of April 25th—May 2nd. 


They are uniting because the task before the Church is too great for any oné 
denomination: because there must be no duplication of effort; no waste. 


These churches know that the world needs many things; but it needs Faith 
most of all. 


They know that there can be no final solution of our economic problems that is 
| _ not a spiritual solution, based on the teachings of Jesus Christ and His Golden 


Rule. 
They know that there can be no permanent freedom from war except through 
the kind of international good-will that Christian service in foreign countries can i 
inspire. 


They know that the Church cannot answer the demands of these times if it is to 
attack its problems piecemeal, if it is to stand hat in hand asking for small things. 


ty 


They have had the courage to survey the whole task, and to ask for a budget 
large enough to sustain (1) the work abroad, (2) the work at home including 
the Church’s part in the huge task of Americanization, (3) the colleges and (4) 
hospitals supported by the Churches, (5) the religious training of the young, 
and to provide (6) a living wage for the Church’s ministers. 


_ The budget is large in the aggregate; yet if each person who loves and believes 
in America will increase his contribution by only a few dollars, the whole amount 
will be easily subscribed. 


Said Theodore Roosevelt: “Even men not professedly religious must, if they 
are frank, admit that no community permanently prospers, either morally or 
materially, unless the church is a real and vital element in the community life.” 


We face the task of rebuilding the world. Let the cornerstone be a strong | 
and vital church in every American community; and the measuring |, | | 


rod by which the builders build must be the Golden Rule. | if | i 


| 
When your church calls upon you, give—and give | 
from your heart as well as from your pocketbook. ; 


i 


‘Q%INTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


The publication of this advertisement is made possible by the co-operation of thirty denominations. 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
there would be only seven kings in Europe— 
those of spades, clubs, diamonds and hearts, 
the two of chess and the King of England. 

The tiny island, almost the only one in 
the Lac des Alpes, was for a long time the 
property of the Czarina of all the Russias, 
who had the smallest white marble villa 
there surrounded by a miniature but lovely 
rose garden from which across the blue 
waters you could look toward the white 
snows of Mont Blane. It now serves, or did 
that summer, as a kind of neutral ground 
for the meeting of these dethroned gentle- 
men who had come to live in its vicinity. 
The concert of Europe, one of the Prus- 
sians rather pompously termed it. Georges 
IV, who was more cosmopolite and had a 
lighter touch, thought it perhaps should 
rather be called l’orchestre jazz de Europe. 

‘There can be no question at all,” said 
a bearded Bavarian, speaking French—of 
course all the Germans insisted on speaking 
French—‘‘there can be no question but 
that we must be as strict as ever in our 
alliances. Speaking only for the German 
people, it will soon call us back.” 

“Tf the Illyrian people call me back then 
I must fight with my brothers,” cried 
Stefan the Eighteenth, whose passion for 
the two other princes of Illyria was now as 
violent as had earlier been his hate. 

“Yes,’”’ said the ex-King of Romalia to 
the first speaker, ‘‘and I shall lose the best 
antagonist at piquet I have yet met.” 

“T should be at war with you, Hein- 
rich”’—this from Miguel of Elzenia—“‘and- 
you are the only one of us who can get any 
decent beer over the border from Munich.” 

“Silence!’”’ thundered a gentleman who 
was termed by his fellow exiles—behind his 
back—the All-Lowest. ‘“‘God hears us.” 

““Yes,” murmured one of the archdukes, 
“it’s a pity for some of us He didn’t hear 
you earlier.” 

“He probably did, and was_ bored,” 
added a mere hereditary duke-palatine. 

It was, if a concert, one of some discords. 
So that though its decision, given in a later, 
calmer moment—after a little beer and 
Swiss cheese, in fact—was that no mésal- 
liances were ever to be permitted in the 
sacred circle, the question in so far as it 
concerns the Princess Lydia was much more 
likely to be settled by the unpleasant scene 
between her and her somewhat volatile 
parent. 

“Tt isn’t altogether complimentary to 
me, my dear, that you wish you were an 
American.” 

‘“‘T want to be free, that’s all I mean.” 

“T wonder,’ he meditated, ‘“‘if the 
Americans are so free. However,’ he went 
on, ‘‘you aren’t one—and can’t be, unless 
you're planning to marry an American. 
Are you?”’ 

“T’m not planning to marry anybody, 
papa.” 

She blushed a little, but she looked angry. 

“‘T suppose there are American men,” he 
meditated. ‘‘There must be. But some- 
how one never noticed them much before 
they had an army. They all seemed to be 
married already in the old days and hard 
at work in New York to support their 
wives at Cannes.” 

‘“‘You like the wives, don’t you, papa?” 

“My dear, you seem to know more of my 
life upon the Riviera than I had imagined. 
Yes, I like the American ladies. I won’t 
deny it. But I shall not marry an Amer- 
ican.” 

“You?” asked Lydia. 

‘Well, my dear, I’m not so old as to pre- 
clude marriage. And you must have 
realized that for a long time in Constantia 
they were urging it on me. If not, you’d 
have been queen some day, and though 
you’re much nicer than your cousin Wil- 
helmina, in Holland, some people. felt 
prejudiced in favor of a male heir.” 

‘““Why didn’t you marry again, papa? 
Of course you’re quite young.” 

“Why didn’t I marry again?’ he re- 
peated, and then he smiled and made a 
very odd speech. ‘‘ Perhaps it was because 
like you, my dear, I couldn’t marry an 
American. Who knows? We can’t, my 
dear. Just now it isn’t perhaps very pleas- 
ant to be of royal blood, but we are, and we 
must be faithful to the tradition.” 

“Do you expect, papa, ever again to be 
King of Constantia-Felix?’’ she asked 
seriously. 

“T am King of Constantia-Felix. And 
you are the crown princess!”’ he answered. 
*“As to whether we ever go back, my dear, 
I don’t know. I wonder. Perhaps they’ll 
want us. And if they do we must be ready. 
We must not have sullied the tradition. 
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Perhaps they’ll want Otto back after his 
father dies. And then they’ll want him 
married to you. Think what broad lands 
Hellenos and Constantia joined together 
would be!”’ 

“Father,” said the little Princess Lydia, 
“T’m very young and I’m not clever. But 
I can’t believe you. You're beautiful, 
father, but somehow I know you’re—well, 
what has passed. We’re not going back. 
And if I were ever to go back—as queen— 
I believe that my Constantian people would 
be glad that I’d been brave enough to 
marry—if I ever do marry—for love. 
Father, I will not marry Prince Otto of 
Hellenos!”’ 

There was a moment before anyone 
spoke. 

“He’s very good-looking,” said Georges 
in quite a different tone. ‘‘Not that that 
matters of course.” 

‘Certainly not,” said the Princess Lydia 
most severely. 

‘“‘And very agreeable. No, I see that 
doesn’t matter either. You're a bad girl, 
Lydia. But I don’t quite see what I can do. 
This villa is too small to have dungeons. 
It’s unfortunate that Prince Otto is coming 
over from Villeneuve this afternoon. I 
suppose you won’t even see the creature? 
No, I thought so. What would you do, my 
dear, if I tried to insist on your meeting 
him?” 

“T have thought it all out,” said Lydia. 
“‘T shall go away on a trip, quite incognito, 
with Bidgy. I’ve packed a bag already.” 

Georges of Constantia-Felix, if indeed he 
be the hero of this tale, is not the kind of 
hero who always meets issues face to face, 
and conquers. In this present moment he 
temporized. 

“That’s all very well,’ he remarked. 
‘Let us be modern and let us be free by all 
means. But you'll have a very dull time 
with Bidgy, and, if you'll allow me to say 
so, if you’ve packed that bag with clothes 
similar to what you’re now wearing you 
may as well stay at home.” 

“We could go to Paris.” 

Lydia was a little plaintive. 

“Not under the present passport regula- 
tions. Besides, if Bidgy chose your clothes 
you’d only look like the British royal fam- 
ily. But you could go anywhere in Switzer- 
land. Now really perhaps you’d better go, 
my dear. If you have a thoroughly dull 
time you'll be far more contented with 
Branchazay—and you might even come to 
like a nice boy like Otto.” 

“First you don’t want me to go, papa. 
Now you behave as if you want to be rid 
of me. Try to understand—you seemed to 
be going to only a little while ago. If you 
were a girl, wouldn’t you want to have seen 
something, met someone before you agreed 
to a husband picked out for you by a lot of 
funny old exiled kings on an island in the 
Lac des Alpes?” 

“Yes,” he answered sadly, “‘I suppose 
that’s what we seem like.” 

““You know, papa, I believe we’re just 
like other people now, and I think I’m glad. 
I haven’t had such an awfully good time 
being a princess, papa.” 

“No, I suppose you’ve been lonely.” 
He took her hand and patted it—a little 
awkwardly, for, after all, it was a daughter’s 
hand. ‘‘And I suppose I’ve been an excep- 
tionally selfish swine. I wonder if kings 
were rather like that.” 

The Princess Lydia patted his hand—a 
little awkwardly, for, after all, it was a 
king’s. 

“You’re nicer than you’ve ever been 
before, Your Majesty,” she avowed shyly. 

“And I believe you are, too, Your 
Royal Highness,’’ he answered. 

Really, it can no longer be pretended that 
it was a very unpleasant scene. 

“Then you'll let me go, papa?” 

“You're being sly, my dear, but—yes, 
I'll let you go.” 

“And I won’t have to marry that Otto 
of Hellenos?”’ 

“‘T haven’t said that, Lydia. But I’ll try 
if possible to have you fall in love with him 
first. Now that’s all I’ll say, and it’s more 
than I ought to say.” 

“T’ve got a Baedeker’s guide book of 
Switzerland ” began Lydia. 

“T’d advise getting Murray or Joanne,” 
counseled her father. ‘‘For a good many 
years one of the chief objects of life in 
Europe will be to prevent anyone’s ever 
thinking that you could be German.” 

The scene—now admitted not to be un- 
pleasant—had grown peaceful, when upon 
it burst Count Churak and Miss Bidgerton, 
both the prey—so it could be guessed at 
once—of unusual and distressing emotions. 
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“Really, Your Majesty, I must pro- 


test 

“You're always protesting. Churak, 
what is it now?” 

“There is a lady here ——’ began 


Churak. | 

“‘Oh, only that,’’ murmured His Majesty 
softly. ‘I breathe more easily. I might 
even say it is good news. Who is she?” 


qr 


OUR MAJESTY, she did not ask for 

you, as would have been far more cor- 
rect. Indeed, I pointed out to her she 
should at least have sent an application by 
telegram yesterday morning asking that 
she should be granted an audience.”’ 

“And what did she say to that?” 

“T regret to say, Your Majesty, that she 
replied that it might be the custom in 
Constantia-Felix for ladies to call upon 
gentlemen, but that it wasn’t in New York, 
nor, so far as she had been able to observe 
during Your Majesty’s visits to the 
Riviera, in either Cannes or Monte Carlo. 
That she preferred to see the Princess 
Lydia. So she just dropped in.” 

“To see me!”’ began Lydia. 

“‘Churak,’’ said Georges with an appear- 
ance of distinct interest, “‘it sounds most 
astonishingly like ——” 

“Tt is, sire. Mrs. Hastings.” 

“Mrs. Alfred?” 

“Of New York.” 

“God bless my soul!’ ejaculated His 
Majesty. 

“Who is she, papa?”’ 

‘She is,’ replied Georges with infinite 
politeness, “‘with the exception of you and 
Miss Bidgerton, perhaps the most charming 
and bewildering woman in the whole world.” 

“And an American!” cried Lydia 
ecstatically. 

“An American!” wailed Miss Bidgerton, 
beginning this time unmistakably to weep. 

“My good Miss Bidgerton ——” began 
His Majesty. 

“T can’t help it, Your Majesty’’—the 
excellent Bidgerton prepared to go—‘‘ what 
with our having to leave Lichtenmont and 
now all these Americans rushing in upon 
us and me remembering how in Queen 
Victoria’s time it was so difficult for them 
to go to court. Oh, I can’t help it, Your 
Majesty!’’ And still dissolving, she backed 
out of the door. 

“The old guard dies,”” remarked Georges, 
observing her philosophically, “‘but it 
never surrenders.’”” And he then turned his 
attention to his daughter. 

“Tt is,’ said that young woman with 
conscious pride, “‘the first time anyone has 
ever craved an audience with me. I will 
receive her, Count Churak.”’ 

“Begging Your Royal Highness’ par- 
don,” commented the old chamberlain 
dryly, “Mrs. Alfred Hastings did not 
crave an audience. If I may quote her 
textually, she simply said that as she was 
motoring by she thought she’d drop in to 
see you.” 

“No, that isn’t exactly craving, is it?”’ 
said the Princess Lydia with a little pout. 

“You can’t have it both ways, my dear,” 
said her father, “with your views! And 
you must be consistent.” 

“Tell her to drop in then, Count Churak.” 

“Tt would be more in accordance with 
court etiquette ——” 

“That I should see her first and alone?”’ 
suggested His Majesty. ‘‘You meant that 
of course, Churak?”’ 

‘I’m sure he didn’t,” began the Princess 
Lydia. 

But the count answered gravely, “Yes, 
Your Majesty, I most certainly meant that 
of course.” 

You see, he knew Georges of old, and he 
was a faithful servant. He quite under- 
stood that kings required a great deal of 
female affection, and he saw always a suit- 
able place in the cosmos for all ladies who 
loved to languish in a royal presence. But 
he found it difficult to excuse the existence 
of those American ladies—he had suffi- 
ciently often encountered them when he 
accompanied his royal master on vacations 
from Constantia—who also required a 
great deal of affection, but did not feel it in 
the least incumbent upon them to love in 
return even the most exalted personages. 

It is a century-old quarrel between Eu- 
rope and America. And if even kings have 
complained of the coldness of our lovely 
compatriots, how much more loudly and 
bitterly have mere French marquises or 
Italian counts, subjected even more unre- 
lentingly to the rigors of our national 
Puritanism? It is hard to believe that even 
the war has changed all this. Europe has 
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On the worlds highway 


The well-groomed gentleman and the 
modern ocean liner typify the progress 
of civilization. The one stands out as 
distinctly from the crowd as the other 
dominates the ocean lanes. 


TATLORING 
is the tailoring of today 


It is the sum of a quarter century’s prog- 
ress through scientific methods. It brings 
the highest type of custom tailoring to 
every man of exacting taste in dress, with 
absolute assurance of satisfaction as to 


quality, fit, value and service 


Our dealer in your community will provide 
the same efficient tailored-to-order service 
as if you came to us personally. Ask to 
see our new woolens and authentic styles. 


Write for a copy of ‘‘Men’s Togs’’—the Book of Correct Tailoring. 
Dept. P., Ed. V. Price & Co., Chicago. 


At the Sign of 
Ye Jolly Little Tailor 
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pearls which she now wore, one in each ear, 
or the problem perhaps of giving a little 
dinner at the Ritz for the newest and hand- 
somest aviator. Women are like that. 
And in a world which might otherwise be 
quite dull, may we not say, ‘‘Thank God, 
they are’? 

It was six years since His Majesty of 
Constantia-Felix had seen her, and some- 
how it gave him a little catch within. But 
this—so he told himself even as he started 
forward with hand outstretched to greet 
her—was of course because it was six years 
since he had seen a really pretty woman 
smartly turned out by Grallot. Her color 
rose a little as she saw him, but her eyes 
grew an even serener, cooler blue, and her 
head was slightly cocked to one side in the 
old gay, provocative way. 

“Your Majesty !’’ she exclaimed, and she 
sank in a demure curtsy that yet seemed to 
have a shade of affectionate mockery in it. 
“This is too great an honor. It was only 
Her Royal Highness I hoped to see.” 

‘““T must decline to believe that,” he an- 
swered with an affectation of severity. “‘I 
am convinced it was me whom you hoped 
and meant tosee. I hope it was,” he added 
quite simply. 

‘Tn any case,” she said, “it was only be- 
cause my motor broke down just in front 
of your door.” 

“Your motor would break down,’ he 
said severely again. 

“Tt generally does,” she admitted, “at 
just the right place. Lilly Sandfield and 
I motored in Brittany once with a very 
attractive party—the car always broke 
down at such a good place for a picnic tea! 
I ought to explain now that I’ve come from 
Geneva and that I’m on my way to 
Delices-les-Bains, where I’m going to take 
a cure. That makes my story more con- 
vincing, doesn’t Your Majesty think?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’”’ agreed His Majesty. “Only 
they’ll never cure you—of many delightful 
qualities,’ he finished as she looked a little 
startled. 

“I’m really very tired’’—and anyone 
who had been there would have been very 
sorry she was very tired. ‘I’ve been doing 
war work. Ineedn’tsay that. Every living 
American woman has been doing war 
work—and most of them in France, so the 
poor French feel.” 

“I’ve been doing war work too,” he said, 
and he bent a little forward as if he cared 
something to have her understand some- 
thing of what he said—understand and 
believe too. ‘Possibly no one quite recog- 
nizes it. If it hadn’t been for me my coun- 
try might possibly have gone to war—on 
the wrong side.” 

“T’ve always said that was it,” she broke 
out impulsively. 

“T have to thank you for defending me.” 

“To think thatyI can defend you!” 

“It’s come to that. It’s come to a lot 
of things.’”’ He pulled a chair a little 
toward her. 

“Do I sit down in your presence, Maj- 
esty?” 

“Ah”—he shook his head meditatively 
and merely asked with a smile, “Do I sit 
down in yours, dear lady?” 

“Tt’s a pleasant view.” 

““Yes,”’ he answered, “it is. The Lac des 
Alpes is very blue. But this villa is—you 
never came to Lichtenmont, did you? The 
palace was rather decent, too few bath- 
rooms, of course, but it was nice. Some 
charming rococo rooms. My grandfather 
did them over in the French style. He 
was—alas that I should have to say it 
of him!—in love with a very famous actress 
of the Comédie Francaise. You must par- 
don him that—you see he knew so few 
Americans.” 

She looked at him, not wholly displeased. 

“Tt takes more than a revolution to 
revolutionize you, doesn’t it, Your Maj- 
esty?”’ 

And then she rose and swept for a mo- 
ment across the room and to the window and 
the view of the Lac des Alpes, which was 
indeed very blue. 

““We’ve been friends for a long time, 
haven’t we?” she asked without turning 
to him from the lake. And then without 
waiting for an answer, “I think it gives me 
the right to ask a question. Is this’’—she 
indicated the villa of Branchazay—‘“‘to be 
the future?” 

““Won’t you sit down again?” he asked 
gravely, and as she did so he paced once 
back and across the room in silence, and 
then stopped before her. 

“T’ve naturally thought about it a good 
deal. And the only thing I’ve thought of 
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T could do to earn my living would be to 
keep a hotel or a restaurant. I know a lot 
about food, and the manners of good head 
waiters are what those of kings ought to be 
undoubtedly. At anything else I’d be—at 
my age—incompetent. What do you think 
of this plan? Will you patronize the 
Restaurant du Roi sans Tréne?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘T suppose it would be simple justice,” 
she said, “but no, I don’t like the idea. 
What’s the alternative?”’ 

“The alternative is to remain a king, 
even without a throne.” And instinctively 


he drew himself up. His visitor, looking at’ 


him, meditated that now the real man 
spoke. ‘‘And that,’ he went on, “is what 
I mean to be. I mean to be ready—for 
anything,” he added more lightly. “I mean 
to be faithful to memories and traditions 
and to a few sad old people and loyal 
romantic lads, mostly in the guards, back 
in Constantia.” 

“Kings are romantic of course,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Hastings. 

“Perhaps we'll be the romance of the 
just and proletarian future—who knows? 
At any rate I think it’s our duty, if we are 
the last of our race, to keep our colors flying 
to the end.” 

“‘It’s complicated,’’ mused the lady. “I 
really don’t know what America will do 
without kings.” 

“T might go to America.” 

And it is conceivable that this question 
might have been discussed if the Princess 
Lydia had not now impatiently burst into 
the room. They are all a little alike, these 
royalties. She had arrived as a girl like any 
other, but at the sight of Mrs. Hastings, 
who had not craved an audience, she 
stiffened to a Royal Highness. 

The visitor curtsied and the Princess 
Lydia began in the best and dullest manner 
of a royal lady making conversation. 

“You are from America? And you are 
visiting Switzerland.” 

“T am motoring to Delices-les-Bains to 
take a cure,” replied the guest with suit- 
able humility, “though His Majesty dis- 
courages me somewhat of its ever curing 
me.” 

Mrs. Hastings breathed a faint sigh upon 
the air, whether at the thought of her ap- 
proaching visit or with boredom at the 
present one it would have been difficult to 
say, when suddenly the Princess Lydia 
launched a bomb, to employ phrases suit- 
able to the present epoch. 

“Will you take me with you, Mrs. 
Hastings?’’ she asked, blushing furiously. 

Georges IV gazed at his daughter; Mrs. 
Hastings gazed from her to him. 

* “Will I, Your Majesty?’”’ she addressed 
im. 

“This is a new idea, Lydia.” 

“But a good one,” answered the girl. 

“Of course to-day people think any new 
idea is a good one,” began the king. But 
his daughter interrupted him almost im- 
patiently. 

“T’ve thought it all out, papa. Imeanto 
go merely as Miss Lydia—Miss Lydia 
Smith.” R 
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“‘May I ask who Miss Lydia Smith is?” 
ventured her father. 

“Couldn’t she be an American, Mrs. 
Hastings?” 

Our friend hurriedly appraised the prin- 
cess—perhaps particularly the sadly cut 
jacket of gray flannelish stuff. 

“No,” she delivered judgment, “TI don’t 
quite believe she could. Not a New Yorker 
at any rate.” 

“Then she is like Bidgy, the daughter of 
an English clergyman ——” 

“Really I protest ” he began. 

“Ts Your Royal Highness’ English quite 
good enough?”’ This from Mrs. Hastings. 
“The daughters of English clergymen are 
very very English.”’ 

“Couldn’t my father have—well, couldn’t 
he have married a Frenchwoman and died 
when I was quite young, and suppose I’d 
been brought up on the Continent?” 

“Really, my child, for one so young you 
show an astonishing facility for decep- 
tion—not to call it lying.” 

“T don’t quite understand ——” began 
Mrs. Hastings. 

““My daughter thinks she’s tired of being 
a princess. She wants to see a little of the 
world; she wants to see whether she can’t 
enjoy the world on her own merits.” 

Mrs. Hastings’ eye again rested upon 
the gray jacket and the knob of yellow 
hair, in just the wrong place upon the 
Princess Lydia’s head. Her expression was 
noncommittal as to the probabilities of 
much enjoyment. 

“T’m sure I shall love Delices ——”’ be- 
gan Her Royal Highness. 

““My dear,” said her father, ‘I have not 
yet heard Mrs. Hastings agree to take 


u. 

“Agree to take me?” haughtily. 

“My dear, I don’t think you quite under- 
stand. I’m sure our friend has quite a 
royal position in New York, and New York 
is much larger than the late Lichtenmont, 
to say nothing of our present miserable 
royal abode in the Villa Branchazay. Please 
remember, too, that you’re only Miss Lydia 
Smith.” 

“T’ll try to remember that I’m Miss 
Lydia Smith. Indeed I will!’’ she cried 
impulsively to her visitor. “‘Won’t you 
take me, dear Mrs. Hastings?” 

““When do you want to go?” 

“At once! Especially before this after- 
noon! Couldn’t we start at once in your 
motor? It wouldn’t take me any time at 
all to get a few clothes packed.” 

“Clothes!” said Mrs. Hastings rather 
ominously. “Take nothing but a tooth- 
brush. Thank God there are shops at 
Delices!” 

“Oh, lovely!’’ exclaimed the girl, clap- 
ping her hands quite as Miss Lydia Smith 
might have done. “I know my things are 
awful. And, Mrs. Hastings’’—moreshyly— 
“don’t you think something could be done 
about my figure?” 

“‘Something?”’ cried Mrs.‘ Hastings. 
“Everything! The female figure, my dear, 
is entirely a question of—but we must 
spare your father. There have been times 
when I’ve worn them to the knees and I 
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You have me? Vdild, as we say in the 
Army.” 

The pro tem salesman for the Geer Ma- 
chinery Company had observed that Pur- 
chasing Agent Wiley was thin and wiry. 
His experience had taught him that most 
men of that build, contrary to the accepted 
doctrine on the point, are hearty diners and 
men of taste in dining. Before the roast 
was reached Wiley was almost tender. Hem- 
ingway talked golf, musi¢, astronomy, 
baseball, the Shan-tung provision and pres- 
idential possibilities, and Wiley let him 
talk. At the stage of dessert the purchasing 
agent was in a mood to vote a relief fund to 
Germany. It was he who broached the 
subject of business, voluntarily and with- 
out prompting. 

“Now that I feel at peace with all the 
world, Hemingway,” he began, letting his 
belt out a notch, “it would be a favor if you 
would tell me why you bought me this 
symphonic poem of a meal, I know it’s 
something I oughtn’t to give you, but if 
you talk fast I may do what I oughtn’t. 
Now shoot!” 

“Then answer me the question, why is a 
purchasing agent?” 

Wiley frowned, then laughed. 

“What’s the matter? Somebody been 
stepping on your frame?” 
“Hither that or my foot has slipped.” 

“You don’t get along with the genus 
p.a., I take it.” 

“You take it correctly. I’ll lay my cards 
on the table. I’m western manager for the 
Geer people. One of my salesmen told me 
that it was impossible for him to sell the 
purchasing agents on his list. When I came 
to think about it I realized that we aren’t 
having the success we ought to have in 
landing any of the big firms in this terri- 
tory. Most of them have purchasing de- 
partments. With a shrewdness that I 
consider truly remarkable I put two and 
two together and reached the conclusion 
that something is wrong with purchasing 
agents, or else wrong with me and my 
salesmen. I’m out in the territory as a 
salesman myself now trying to find the 
answer. And I may add that I have no 
particular feelings that you can hurt—I 
used to umpire amateur baseball.” 

“T’m glad you told me that, Hemingway. 
Here is the first jolt. You are about twenty 
years behind the times.” 

“Right on the jaw! 
punishment.” 

Wiley picked up the cigar offered him. 

“Thanks. That is the pink rosebud on 
the top of the icing of this perfect wedding- 
cake of a meal! Um-m-m! Three for a 
dollar? Thought so. Now!” 

He leaned back in his chair, looking 
across at Hemingway straight. 


Come on; I like 


Mutual Confidence 


“Business, Mr. Hemingway,” he began, 
“is not the game of wits and tricks that it 
was twenty years ago, and the man who 
doesn’t recognize that fact is due to go 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. Now we 
buy and sell on confidence and mutual good 
will as much as on price and terms and 
deliveries, or even on quality. We trust 
each other. And that means that our deals 
are carried on in a better way than ever 
before; that prices are fairer; that promises 
are more scrupulously kept; and that 
American business and business methods 
are beginning to reach out all over the 
world—to stay! 

“The reason, as I see it, why the new 
basis of mutual confidence is better than 
the old one of driving bargains and skinning 
the other fellow if you wanted to get your 
name onto a bank directorate is this: The 
trusted man is compelled to be trustworthy. 
If I ask you to send me a carload of burlap 
or a can-sealing machine without haggling 
over price or insulting you about quality it 
is immediately up to you to meet me 
with a fair price and the best quality and 
service you have in your bag. On the other 
hand, if you give me service and fulfill your 
promises to the letter it is up to me to 
reciprocate with prompt payment, a decent 
word and reliance on you and your house 
as a dependable source of supply. And 
neither one of us is going to fall down. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt’s so with me,’ Hemingway said, a 
little puzzled. ‘‘And it’s the first business 
principle of the Geer Machinery Company. 
But I don’t see ——”’ 


SELLING THE P. Al. ~~ 


“Wait a minute and you will. I wanted | 


to start with you on a basis of understand- 
ing of essentials. Now, why is a purchasing 
agent? I know what you think about them, 
but I'd like to hear you say it. And though 


»I never umpired a baseball game in my life, 


I once ran for trustee in the small town 
where I live. Go as far as you like.”’ 

“‘T will. In the first, place the purchasing 
agent holds his job because he can buy at a 
closer price and on bétter terms than the 
head of the firm or a department chief or a 
foreman could. To make a showing he has 
to buy right down as near to cost as he can. 
He is the professional haggler and hawss- 
trader of business.”’ 


A Defence of the P. A. 


“Wrong! You'll find, on the contrary, 
that the successful purchasing agent will 
more cheerfully pay your price, if it is a 
fair one, than any amateur buyer. And I 
mean by amateur buyer a man who buys 
incidentally instead of making that his pro- 
fession. The reason why the p. a. appre- 
ciates a fair price and is willing to pay it is 
that there is no one living who knows better 
than he that price is only one factor in 
buying. Your average buyer wants a bar- 


gain and will go miles out of his way to get | 


one. The professional buyer, knowing the 
tricks of the trade, stops cold when he hears 
of a bargain and sniffs a little, because he 
wonders why the price is cut. He looks a 
bargain over like a man who has been 
offered a cheese by a stingy friend. His 
hunch is that there is something wrong 
with it. I don’t mean to say that the p. a. 
will refuse a real bargain, but to one pur- 
chase he makes because it is cheap there 
are a thousand he makes at full list price, 
less trade discounts, because he knows then 
that he can count on good quality, prompt 
delivery and a fulfilled contract—things 
that are often much more important than 
mere price. Think that over, will you?” 

Hemingway had been listening closely; 
now he nodded. 

“You are a fast talker, Mr. Wiley,” he 
said; ‘“‘and you would have made a good 
salesman. I haven’t much wind left in my 
sails, but there is still a puff or two.” 

“Go on and blow.” 

“All right. Passing the matter of hag- 
gling over price, I’ll say my second quarrel 
with the purchasing agent—the profes- 
sional buyer, as you call him—is that he is 
a machine. I’ve always dealt with men I 
could make friends of. Selling to a pur- 
chasing agent seems to me to be like buying 
from a mail-order catalogue, The purchas- 
ing agent stands between the salesman and 
the firm and takes out all the joy of busi- 
ness. How’s that?” 

“Tt’s as nearly as possible the direct 
opposite to the true situation,’’ Wiley said 
promptly. ‘‘That last sentence of yours 
was a hum-dinger until you came to the 
last phrase, and that spoiled everything. 
The purchasing agent does stand between 
the firm and the salesman, but he’s the lad 
who puts all the joy into business for you. 
He is your best friend. He is a middleman, 
as my friend Feagan has it. He is con- 
tinually engaged in compromising between 
the dream of the house—to get their raw 
materials and supplies at cost or less—and 
the highest ambition of the salesman—to 
sell his wares at the biggest profit he could 
take without blushing. The purchasing 


agent knows that goods can’t be sold at | 


cost; he also knows they can’t be bought at 
a fancy profit to the seller. 


‘His job is to bring the two extremes to- — 


gether in a fair bargain. That is his busi- 
ness, but some of the p.a.’s I know make 
an art of it.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that viewpoint.” 

“T notice you haven’t. But here’s more 
to think about: I say that the purchasing 
agent is your best friend, and I mean it. 
I’ll admit that there are professional buyers 
who don’t realize the true value of business 
friendships, but you will find out that the 
purchasing agent with the most friends 
among salesmen is the most successful in 
his line, and the one is part of the reason 


for the other. From your end of the game | 


the most important point in this connection 
is that the purchasing agent reduces your 
job of selling to its simplest and most ele- 
mental form—simply does the bulk of your 


work for you. And yet you would like to | 


eliminate him!” 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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4 Valcanize 
Your Tube Punctures 


In 5 Minutes 


Over 1,000,000 motorists carry the 
simple SHALER Vulcanizer for 
emergency use in making quick, per- 
manently vulcanized tube repairs 
anywhere—at home or on the road 
—in wind or storm. 

It’s easy and inexpensive. The SHALER 


works automatically —and without fail. Just 
touch a match to the chemical fuel. In five 
minutes the cut or puncture is repaired—a 
permanent, heat vulcanized repair that will 
not come off—stronger than the tube itself. 
No gasoline, cement or flame. Carry the 
SHALER in your car. So simple—anyone 
can use it. 


Saves Repair Bills 


Stop the wasteful habit of carrying $2 to$15 
worth of spare tubes that deteriorate quickly, 
and of scrapping perfectly good inner tubes 
that only have a cut or puncture, which 
you can permanently vulcanize quicker 
than you can insert a new tube. The 
SHALER also repairs rubbers, rubber boots, 


hot water bottles, etc. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcanizer—12 
Patch-&-Heat Units and complete instructions. Extra 
Patch-&-Heat Units 75 cents a dozen. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada and west of the Rockies. 


Buy From Any Accessory Dealer 


Cc. A. SHALER COMPANY 
1401 Fourth St. Waupun, Wis. 


KEY TAGS 


A key in the hand is worth two of them 
lost. Key Tags tell you ‘‘ which is which.” 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 
store-room. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. G 
Framineham, Mass., for “The Handy Book” 


WRITE for free illustrated 

. guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service, Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


SIATR @OITION 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
By Return Mail FREE. Write 
LACEY # LACEY, Dept. W Washington,DC 


1\ Worthington Quality \ 
rez - Chairs and Tricycles 


$V) ~ The Colson Co. 


968 Cedar St.jElyria, Ou SOF sx 
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Crattsmanshiyy — 
A New England Cradition 
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ai ,]E treasure the finest products of 
-| our old New England craftsmen 
‘| not so much because they are 


=| old as because they are good and 


\S| beautiful and true. 


\\\ 
ZB A clock built by Eli Terry in 


‘ if! PLA), : 


1792 is an accurate and constant timekeeper to-day. 


Every American is proud of that clock because it ex- 
presses the spirit of craftsmanship which has become 


a part of our American tradition. 


Craftsmanship, like art, comes into its own when a 
people has settled down. Craftsmen are “settled-down” 
individuals themselves. They will not be hurried. They 
cannot be bullied or propagandized. They are solid 
citizens who want to be left alone to do their work as 


well as it can be done. 


A New England Tradition 


Craftsmanship came to New England only when the 
period of Indian-fighting, farm-clearing, home-building 
and violent readjustment had ended. 

It remains and thrives here to-day because the na- 
tive population of New England has been only slightly 
affected by industrial and social disturbances. No force 


has entered to uproot the fine old tradition. 


Consequently in no part of America has there 


been greater progress in the manufacture of modern 
products that require master-workmanship. New 
England craftsmen make the finest guns in the world. 
Intricate scientific instruments, watches, machines and 
machine-tools are made here with the same infinite 
care and accuracy that characterized the work of the 
gunsmiths, silversmiths and furniture-makers of the 


early days. 


A Craftsman’s Car 


So it is not difficult to understand why it takes New 
England to produce the Stevens-Duryea Motor Car. 


New England craftsmen set the standards for 
Stevens-Duryea construction in the earliest days of the 
automobile industry. It was as if they were respond- 
ing to a challenge. America, they said, should have 


a real craftsman’s car—New England would make it. 


Thus it comes about that the owner of a Stevens- 
Duryea to-day is not the owner merely of a motor 
car—his possession is a beautifully conceived and ex- 
ecuted piece of machinery carrying a riding compart- 
ment which takes the place of his home while travel- 
ing, whether his trip be from his front door to his 
office or from Boston to Los Angeles. And his car, 
like his home, has the qualities of utility, permanence, 


and faultless taste. 


STEVENS-DURYEA, INC., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Stevens Duryea 


@E MOTOR CARS Cer 
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(Continued from Page 131) 

“You have a tongue of honey and a fas- 

cinating manner, Wiley; but that last re- 
mark of yours draws awfully hard in my 
pipe.”’ 
Does, eh? Then listen a minute. What 
would you think if your company dropped 
its selling force and sent its workmen out 
to sell the goods they make? Suppose I 
suggested to you that the man to sell a 
lathe is the man in the factory who turned 
it out?” 

“T’d say you were talking through your 
hat, if you don’t mind the expression.”’ 

“Tam. But when you talk to me about 
having department heads and members of 
the firm and shop foremen doing the buying 
for their establishments you are not only 
talking through your hat but you are 
speaking in Esperanto. There isn’t a shade 
of difference between the two propositions. 
Only it took the business world a long time 
to discover that buying was just as highly 
specialized a department as selling, if not 
more so. The purchasing agent was the 
result of their final discovery of the truth.” 

“But I don’t see the parallel,’’ Heming- 
way protested. ‘“‘Suppose your factory 
superintendent wants a peach-pitting ma- 
chine, You’ll have to admit that he knows 
more about peach pitters in a minute than 
you do.”’ 

“T don’t admit anything of the kind, and 
I could give you a hundred illustrations to 
prove you wrong. I don’t know about 
peach pitters at this precise moment per- 
haps, but I’ll undertake to know about 
them in an hour if I have to. And one of 
the people I would depend on for my infor- 
mation would be the factory superintend- 
ent—or better, one of the girls working in 
our cannery at stoning peaches.- When I 
had the facts I would have more than the 
foreman or superintendent could possibly 
have, because I know, for instance, that 
right now all steel machinery is cheaper 
than it has been for a long time but quite 
considerably higher than it will be in a few 
months. From the manager I could find 
out how many tons of peaches we will can 
this season. From the field men I could 
find out how the peach crop in California 
is going to be this year, and how it will 
probably be next year. With these and 
a lot of other factors of the problem 
before me I could decide whether we need 
a peach-pitting machine now, or whether 
we wouldn’t save money by waiting—even 
at the cost of a few thousand cases of 
peaches in our output. You see what I 
mean about professional buying perhaps.” 
i “Yes; but that keeps me out of a sale 
instead of making me one.” 


Centralized Buying 


“Oh, rot! You wouldn’t sell me a peach 
pitter as you might sell one to the super- 
intendent who was fool enough to buy it. 
But you could get busy then and sell me 
something that was wanted in another de- 
partment. The whole point is that the 
purchasing agent brings together into one 
office all the complex and multiplied needs 
of a score of departments and bureaus and 
sections and divisions of a business, just as 
you bring together in your selling all the 
skill and work and experience and materials 
a thousand men have contributed to make 
your goods. If I want a carton-filling 
machine I don’t send for a special carton- 
filling machine salesman; I send for you. 
But on the same trip you can sell me a 
gross of twine needles instead of my having 
to send over for the man who sells them. 
I buy anything you have through you 
instead of through forty-odd specialists. 
You sell through me anything that my 
whole establishment needs. Do you see 
the parallel now?” 

“Yes; you're so dog-gone plausible.” 

“No; I’m so dog-gone right. And there’s 
another way in which the p.a. simplifies 
your job, Take my company, with twenty 
different departments, scattered over the 
whole coast in nine different cities. Imag- 
ine what a task it would be to sell to a 
different man in each of these departments 
and in each of these cities. You would be 
facing @ hundred men with a hundred dif- 
ferent temperaments, a hundred different 
buying policies, a hundred different ideas 
of value, a hundred methods of safeguard- 
ing the future as to stocks, and so on. 
Kverybody’s business would just be no- 
body’s business. From the standpoint of 
the firm it would be ruinous. A housewife 
who would run her business on such a basis 
would be in the divorce court in a month— 
and serve her right.” 
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“T can see your value to your firm,” 
Hemingway admitted. ‘‘ But how does that 
help me?” 

“The same way. If twenty department 
heads bought from you direct instead of 
through my office you would have at least 
twenty men to satisfy, to make friends 
with, to study and understand. You would 
have to call on twenty, give time to twenty, 
squeeze in appointments with twenty. 
Lord, man, where do you get the idea that 
a purchasing agent is an obstacle to an 
effective selling system? Wakeup! Didn’t 
I tell-you you were twenty years behind 
the times?”’ 

“You did, and though I hate to admit it, 
I begin to believe you. And I see now why 
you said what you did at first about the 
new way of doing business. If I understand 
you, mutual confidence and a friendship 
can be built up between salesmen and a 
purchasing agent that would make things 
better for both of them.”’ 

“Tf they will both see. what honesty, 
directness, fairness and friendliness can do 
for them they are jake, as the boys say. If 
they don’t they had both better shut up 
shop.” 

Hemingway smiled. 

“Do you happen to know a purchasing 
agent named Brown—Hercules Mills?” 


The Matter With Moulton 


“T do.” Wiley looked up. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘You’re wondering where the 
Brown methods get off, eh? What did he 
do to you? Tell me about it.” 

Hemingway told. He went further and 
outlined his program for getting even—an 
additional one hundred dollars on the price 
of the pump unit for every time Brown made 
him feel like astreet beggar. Wiley roared. 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to tell you,” he said; 
“but you have hit on the right way to 
handle old grouchy P. J. And I’ll tell you 
another secret—I think you may land him 
at about the eighth or tenth visit. Makea 
note of that and tell how the thing works 
out. If you succeed I’ll let the story mature 
a while and then I’ll pass it round, and 
between us we may break Mr. Brown of 
his one vicious habit.” 

“T’d call that worth doing,’’ Hemingway 
said. ‘‘And now will you answer me one 
more question? It’s about Sam Moulton, 
my salesman. Understand that I like Sam 
and that I think he is a good man in the 
field. But what is wrong with his slant?” 

“Tfe carries a chip on his shoulder for 
purchasing agents, that’s all. He starts 
with a prejudice against the men he needs 
most in his business. And do you know 
whose fault that is?’ 

“Tdo. It’shisown. After to-night ——” 

“Ttisn’t! It’syours!’’ Wiley interrupted. 

“Mine? But I’m not a salesman any 
more. Until to-day I didn’t know two of 
our customers.” 

“Of course not. But what have you just 
been telling me about your feeling con- 
cerning the p. a.’s? That you didn’t like 
them or trust them or want to have any 
truck with them. You’re a fine, cheerful 
sort of a sales manager, you are! ‘Here’sa 
sample case and a price book and some 
order blanks,’ you say to your field man, 
‘Go out and try to land a few purchasing 
agents, but remember that they are all 
crooks; so leave your watch and loose 
change in the safe as you start.’ Do you 
seem to get me?” 

“T seem to, yes. Are my ears red? They 
feel it.” 

“That’s agoodsymptom,’ Wiley laughed. 
“‘Get a new angle on purchasing agents and 
all other buyers. As far as Moulton is con- 
cerned, his only other difficulty is that he 
doesn’t like to be asked personal questions 
about his line. His idea seems to be to 
shove a catalogue picture under your nose 
and take an order in the sign language— 
sign here. The live purchasing agent wants 
a salesman to teach him at least one new 
thing a day. I ask Moulton questions and 
he is hurt and offended. Instead of that 
he ought to come back at me fast with in- 
formation on some subject that will make 
me a better buyer. And I’ll promise to do 
as much for him from my experience with 
salesmen. Moulton is mentally lazy, Now 
you have my diagnosis.” 

_ ‘“Lalso have a slight headache from try- 
ing to take a four years’ course in one eve- 
ning,” Hemingway said, reaching for the 
dinner check. “I’m going to stay in the 
field for a while. I don’t think purchasing 
agents are so perfect as you make them out 
to be, but I’m not quick enough in the 
cerebellum, or wherever it is, to call you, 


There is one thing as certain aS prohibi- “T° framed’ that second 


tion—I have that new angle on the p.a. you 
were talking about, and I owe you a lot for 
that. Shall we go? I’ll have brain fever if 
I listen much longer. I was thinking of a 
show for the extremely tired business man. 
Does that sound reasonable to you?” 

It did. 


Hemingway started on the second lap of 
his investigation of purchasing agents in a 
considerably improved frame of mind. 


Wiley had made him a convert to the pur-'. ; 
chasing-agent idea, and the manager of the 


Geer Company’s western offices was sur- 
prised to find how right the Sunbeam Food 
Products man had been. But he was to 
learn by bitter experience that Wiley had 
been talking about ideal conditions and the 
finer type of purchasing agent. His expe- 
rience really began with P. J. Brown, the 
old grouch, but it carried him up against 
several other types with failings peculiar to 
themselves. Covering that month that he 
stayed in the field and really put the 
Geer Machinery Company on the map 
and the year or so that followed his return 
to his desk, his education was liberal. In 
the end he framed a set of rules for 
purchasing agents from the viewpoint of 
the salesman, and when he showed it to 
Wiley the latter grabbed it for use at the 
annual meeting of the purchasing agents’ 
association. 

“Tt is the last word on the subject, Hem- 
ingway,” he said delightedly. ‘‘We ought 
to make you an honorary member for giv- 
ing it to us. And if it doesn’t do a world of 
good, then I’ll quit boosting the purchasing- 
agent system and go out with a soap box 
and be an anarchist.” 

The rules were seven: 

1. Be courteous, thoughtful and fair. 
Politeness is an asset. 

2. Never call a salesman a liar, even by 
inference. If he is one cut him off your list. 

3. Build up business friendship with your 
salesmen. 

4, Be broad-minded. Bigotry and prej- 
udice come high and there are no discounts 
on them to the trade. 

5. Don’t be a haggler over price. Price 
is but one factor in buying, and in many 
ways it is the least important one. 

6. Don’t bea fault-finder. The man who 
can see nothing but petty flaws in salesmen 
or their goods usually has plenty of his own, 
and is likely to be caught with them on him. 

7. Don’t take advantage of a salesman’s 
mistakes. Then he will be prompted to 
save you from making them yourself. 

“The first rule is addressed to Friend 
Brown, of the Hercules Mills, and his 
kind,” Hemingway explained. “Do you 
remember about him?” 

“Yes. What happened in that deal, by 
the way?” Wiley asked. ; 


Getting Even With Brown 


“T believe you said I would sell him in 
about eight visits. It took ten. Every 
time he was mean, nasty and insulting — 
until the last. Even then he couldn’t be 
quite decent, Each call I made resulted in 
an addition of one hundred dollars to the 
price of that pump unit that I had been 
ready to offer him first at two thousand. 
I asked him about the matter every time I 
saw him, but I always refused to name a 
price until he signified an intention to deal. 
On the tenth visit he was almost affable, 
and I plumped the price of three thousand 
at him, That made him nasty. But I saw 
I had him weakening—his people were 
simply clamoring for that machinery. 
So I added calmly that he would not only 
have to pay three thousand but that he 
would have to pay it f.o.b. the up-state 
town where I had it stored. The whole unit 
cost him round thirty-one hundred.” 

Wiley lay back and roared. 

“T haven’t heard anything so good since 
they cut freight rates!” he exploded. 
“Wait until I pass the story round! If P. 
J. Brown doesn’t get religion he will have 
to get out of the field. He will be laughed 
to death!” 

As a matter of fact, Brown refused to 
be converted, and within a few months 
word came that he had resigned and gone 
back to New England to conduct a small 
business in the town of his youth. And 
thereafter all a salesman had to do when 
a purchasing agent was brusque or rough 
was to call him P. J., and the disease was 
stamped out instantly. 

Meantime Wiley went on with the seven 
commandments to purchasing agents. 
Hemingway was ready. 
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though, was with the buyer for a four- 
million-dollar corporation the other day. 

“He had been trying to buy extra-large 
jute sacks from me, but he wanted to shave 
the price down to bedrock. Finally I 
quoted him thirty-four cents. A little later 
he telephoned to say he had asked some 
other purchasing agent what he was paying 
and that this man had said thirty-one 
cents. We talked back and forth for a while 
and I finally said that I could touch thirty- 
two if he would take enough sacks to make 
it worth while. What do you think he 
said?” 

“oO Ray he was going to buy somewhere 
else?” 

“No; he wanted my sacks. He wanted 
one hundred of them!” 

Wiley stared. 

“You don’t mean that? You’re talking 
about Finney, of the Atlas-Brea Oil Com- 
pany, aren’t you? I thought so. I’m the 
man he telephoned to to ask what I paid. 
I told him to get rid of him.” 

“T’m not kicking,’ Hemingway said, 
smiling. ‘‘But can you imagine a four- 
million-dollar concern spending that time 
and energy to save a cent apiece on a hun- 
dred jute sacks? One dollar! One bone— 
and you can’t buy a pair of socks for that 
nowadays! I claim that lad is the blue- 
ribbon price haggler of the world.” 


A Wholesome Lesson 


“T wouldn’t even enter against him!”’ 
Wiley agreed. ‘“‘And when that story gets 
round there will be another sick purchasing 
agent. This is going to be a great lesson to 
all of us—this set of rules of yours.” 

‘‘Well, there ought not to be much argu- 
ment about this price matter. Any sales- 
man knows what happens when a man 
shows that he is a close bargainer. We 
simply put up the price at the jump-off, 
and then take our chances on being able to 
come down slowly enough to save our skins. 
Sometimes we make a sale at better than 
list; more often the hawss trader keeps 
hammering us down until we quit from 
sheer exhaustion. But you may believe 
me that none of us ever forgets a man like 
that, and if we catch him in the door we 
have sweet revenge and plenty of it.”’ 

“You must have got this next hunch from 
me, Hemingway,’’ Wiley observed. ‘‘The 
one about fault-finding is the one I mean.”’ 

“No, I got it from observation and ex- 
perience. But what made you say what 
you did?” 

‘Because I have the top story along that 
line. You are hitting at the business- 
trouble hunter—the man who can find a 
fly in every pot of ointment he buys. It’s 
an easy thing to doif you’re built that way. 
All factories are human things, and all 
shipping clerks are something less. Mis- 
takes will happen and breakages will occur. 
The big man makes his damage claim or 
his complaint decently and drops it. The 
chronic fault-finder grabs at a mistake or 
a shipping error or a slip in billing or any- 
thing else he can find and shakes it like a 
rat. There is one man in this town who 
never receives a bill of goods without com- 
ing back on somebody for damages or a 
rebate. And not only that, which is bad 
enough, but when he can’t find actual 
damage or a mistake of some sort he in- 
vents a few and tries to bluff it through and 
get something for it. It’s habit with him. 
And you may believe me that he doesn’t 
let the salesman forget about it either. 

“This bird is getting his right now, and 
getting it good. Whether it will reform him 
or not is another question—I doubt it. But 
the story is that about sixty days ago he 
had a brilliant hunch that a certain grade 
of paper his house uses was going up. I’ll 
give him his due—he is a hard man to beat 
at guessing markets. He sent for several 
salesmen, and after indulging in his usual 
tirade about how lax their respective houses 
were he gave one of them an order for a full 
earload, which is a lot of paper. Ten days 
later that paper went out of sight in the 
clouds. We were all of us caught short 
except the fault-finder. 

“The salesman who had taken the order 
was a friend of mine—I’d been dealing 
with him for years. 
my way of buying and receiving deliveries 
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with that of the grumbler, and we had 
joked about it a good deal. When the paper 
market was all shot to pieces and I was 
beginning to worry about where our next 
delivery was to come from, Nixon, the 
salesman, dropped in on me. 

**T)o you want to join a pool to take on 
a carload of medium-weight catalogue 
paper at about half the present prices, 
Wiley?’ he asked. 

“T said that I had a bad heart and that 
disappointments weren’t good for me. 

“I’m not joking,’ he said. ‘Eight of the 
boys are in and I have come to give you a 
chance. If you want to buy with them 
sign here.’ 

“T knew Nixon; I signed without read- 
ing. But I was disappointed when he 
walked out without telling me another 
word. Two weeks more passed and a truck 
backed up to our stock-room platform 
loaded down with catalogue paper that I 
almost wept for joy over; and in a few 
days Nixon blew in, trying to keep his face 
straight. 

«Take a look at that, will you?’ he said. 

“What he handed me was an insulting 
letter from the fault-finding p. a. complain- 
ing that he had been stung in the contract 
he had signed for the catalogue paper; that 
he had found afterward he could have got 
it for less money; and that the first de- 
livery he had received was faulty stock. It 
was his usual letter—probably written 
through force of habit. 

“< What next?’ I asked, still mystified. 

“Then Nixon told me the whole story. 
He said that when he received that letter 
he was mad enough to bite a tungsten bar 
and that he had first thought of going over 
and giving the man a good, sound, old- 
fashioned thrashing just for luck, even if it 
cost him his job. However, he had had 
what he considered a better idea—and I’ll 
tell the world it was all of that! He wrote 
an impudent note to the fault-finder, call- 
ing him a liar almost in so many words and 
telling him that he was going to hold him 
to that paper contract as it stood or sue 
him immediately. The grouch came back, 
and in his usual blackguardly language 
told Nixon he needn’t ever come into the 
place again and that he could take this 
paper ana his contract and all his business 
and jump off a pier with them. Nixon 
quietly canceled the contract, stopped de- 
liveries and put the goods in a warehouse, 
and then had the consummate nerve to send 
to the fault-finder’s stock room and with 
the old man’s letter as authority to take 
away the paper already delivered. He 
moved so fast that the grumbler didn’t 
know about it.” 


The Case of Greene 


‘That was where the rest of us came in. 
Nixon made up the pool in a day or so and 
sold us the paper we would have been will- 
ing to pay for in lacs of rupees at a price 
just a shade higher than the old one at 
which the grouch had contracted it. We 
kissed Nixon on both cheeks, and about 
that time the fault-finder woke up. You 
can see he didn’t have a chance in the 
world. Nixon had his letter telling him to 
take his old paper and keep it. On the 
strength of that, supposing the man to be 
in earnest, you see, he had resold to others. 
When it comes to guileless and childlike 
innocence and blandness the heathen 
Chinee has nothing on Billy Nixon but his 
laundry bill! The fault-finder tried more 
bluffing, but he was just plain out of luck. 
And I hear he is walking very softly these 
days and that when a salesman comes into 
the room he stands until the salesman is 
seated.” 

“T hit it there then,’’ Hemingway com- 
mented exultantly. ‘‘Too bad I didn’t run 
into that trouble-shooter myself in my 
early days. Then I would have had a fine 
idea of your profession! Well, we can’t 
have everything. And here’s the last rule 
of a sales manager for the guidance of pur- 
chasing agents: ‘Don’t take advantage of 
a salesman’s mistakes.’ I was lucky enough 
not to get caught myself, but I heard of 
number of purchasing agents who are al- 
ways on the alert to catch a_ salesman 
napping. When I had their number I went 
to them suspicious, unfriendly, guarded. 
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We never got together on a proper basis. 
And one of them I simply cut off my list— 
never would call on him and have never 
asked my salesmen to visit him. I don’t 
mind telling you his name—he’s Greene, 
of the South American Navigation and 
Steamship Company. I think he ought to 
be in jail instead of in a purchasing de- 
partment.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ Wiley said, ‘‘I know Greene, and 
so do the rest of, the members of our asso- 
ciation, and I think he will probably be 
kicked out with a loud noise in the next few 
weeks. We have had a lot of complaints 
about him. Our grievance committee has 
been investigating him. The salesmen say 
he alters contracts and does all sorts of 
weird things.” 

“That’s the man, and if you want evi- 
dence I’ll get salesmen who will go up and 
swear his life away. The worst case I have 
heard of us is that of little Bob Sanders, of 
the Electrical Appliance outfit. You know 
Bobby—he wouldn’t harm a gnat and he’s 
as square as a corner stone. Well, he had the 
misfortune to land this fellow Greene for 
some electrical outfit or other that came to 
twelve hundred dollars. A little while after 
the sale it was discovered that Bobby had 
forgotten to charge Greene one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars for the motor that 
went with it—a separate item but usually 
included in the list price. Bobby went to 
Greene and Greene laughed at him. Told 
him he had bought the outfit and paid for 
it, and that as he did about twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business a year 
with the appliance concern he didn’t think 
they would care to press for payment so 
long as he had paid the price as quoted him 
by Bob. Bobby almost wept, but Greene 
wouldn’t stir a step for him.” 


Sharp Practice 


**Some of us found out the truth after- 
ward. Bobby’s people were pretty sharp 
about the error, and he isn’t the kind to 
make a fight for himself. He paid that 
one hundred and seventy-five, and about 
ten days later a new baby came to his 
house and there was an operation, and 
then he got sick—well, you know what I 
mean about Greene now. If the purchasing 
agents’ association doesn’t do something a 
committee in white with red masks is go- 
ing to do it, and Mr. Greene will be billed 
with a bucket of warm, sticky tar and half 
a bedful of feathers. I am for hanging, 
myself, but some of the boys oppose capi- 
tal punishment.” 

Wiley laughed at the angry sales man- 
ager, then he sobered. 

“‘T rather string with you for hanging,” 
he said, ‘‘but maybe you'll let it ride until 
the purchasing agents’ association has a 
whirl at it. Perhaps there is something we 
ean think of that will be worse than death 
for Greene—something like running him 
out of this field for good, say.”’ 

‘Suit yourself, Wiley,’’ Hemingway said. 

Wiley stood up, stretching. 

““T suppose you know you've taken about 
an hour of very expensive time for me, 
don’t you?” he asked. “‘All right, I don’t 
mind. We’ve got somewhere in the search 
for the halfway ground between purchasing 
agents and salesmen at any rate, and that’s 
a job worth doing. When I write my book 
on professional buying I’ll get you to col- 
laborate with me. And in the meantime, 
how’s Moulton doing these days?” 

‘Sam Moulton?’”?’ Hemingway echoed. 
“He’s the greatest little salesman in the 
West, and his specialty and favorite meat 
is purchasing agents! They sit up and beg 
for him, and roll over and stand on their 
heads; and next year, if nothing happens to 
the Geer company, he is to be general 
sales manager for the territory west of the 
Mississippi. It’s a job I should have had 
myself, only I made the mistake of find- 
ing out too much about selling and then 
toting it all to Sam. You see what you 

i ? ” 

“Sure,’”’ Wiley said cheerfully. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you from the first that the purchasing 
agent was the best friend of the salesman? 
I didn’t say sales manager, did I, you 
glutton?” 

“Why glutton?’’ Hemingway asked ag- 
grievedly. 

“Oh, go on with you!’’ Wiley said. 
“Moulton beat you to it with the news. 
He was in day before yesterday and told 
me you were going back to Pittsburgh as a 
vice president. ‘Youngest vice president 
in the concern!’ he said, and you would 
have thought he was telling me he was 
going to be married, he was that pleased!” 
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said it would not be necessary. His wife 
made a clean breast of it to the directors 
and persuaded them to withhold serving 
papers on him for two months. They would 
not agree at first, but did so when he could 
not be found. She told them they could 
take their choice between that and stand- 
ing the loss. The money has been nearly all 
refunded.” 

“Did you help refund it, Martha?” 

“No, it was not necessary, and they said 
that I had done enough. But it has saved 
tragedy and disgrace for my school friend. 
He would have shot himself if caught.” 

“So that was the reason you and Malluc 
smiled after looking at Jeannot’s face,” 
I said. ‘‘You were thinking how easy it 
would be to change it.”’ 

Martha nodded. 

“T gave him the anesthetic,”’ said she. 
“*T slipped in there after dark by a secret 
door. They have got a wonderful result— 
made him really a handsome man. I have 
been several times to see my friend’s hus- 


“band too. This man Bolton must have 


been hanging about the place and seen me 
go in and out.” 

I shook my head. 

“You’ve been running worse risks than 
merely criminal ones, Martha,” I said. 
“‘And the worst of it is, you run them still.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“T know it, Dick. I’m afraid I’m done 
for—finished socially. Sooner or later this 
Bolton is sure to tell.” ; 

“He can’t prove anything,” I said, 
feeling very sick at heart. 

“Well, you know what people are,’”’ 
Martha murmured hopelessly. 

“Yes, I know. If the brute gets away 
he’]l try to blackmail you or mulct Malluc, 
who Would pay for your sake if not his 


I reflected for a moment while Martha 
crouched against me almost in a state of 
collapse. 

“‘Are you in love with him?” I asked 
abruptly. 

“Oh, Dick—I—I don’t know. He seems 
to me a sort of superhuman being, exempt 
from principles which govern others. And 
he is so magnificently strong—with a sort 
of Olympian freshness and vigor. When he 
pulled that poor wretch out of the sea the 
other day I could have flung my arms round 
him. I never thought there could be such 
a man, but now I’m not so sure. There is 
something terrible about him, a sort of 
sublime disregard for what we are all 
taught to fear and respect, and besides 
he has never shown by the slightest word 
or act any feeling toward me but a sort of 
friendly indulgence. He tried to persuade 
me not to involve myself in all this.”’ 

“‘T don’t think that he is the man for you, 
Martha,” I answered. ‘‘In fact he stands 
rather apart. I wonder where he has taken 
that unutterable beast. Somehow I can’t 
bear to think of his getting off. It seems 
like turning loose a mad dog.”’ 

“Worse than that,” said Martha, ‘‘be- 
cause a mad dog cannot help itself. Listen !”’ 

We were sitting in the black shadow of a 
pine at the edge of the bank not far from 
the path which led to the boathouse. The 
open bay stretched before us in a dark 
swimming void which dissolved imper- 
ceptibly into the murky sky so that there 
was no horizon. Mallue had headed 
straight out on a course I estimated roughly 
at about thirty miles before reaching the 
opposite shore, which with a speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour should take 
perhaps three hours for him to make the 
crossing, land his escaping murderer and 
return. 

But now as we listened we could hear far 
outacross the still water the thrum of amotor 
which we recognized as that of the speed 
launch, and scarcely an hour had elapsed, 
for I have described our conversation more 
briefly than it actually was. Malluc was 
evidently returning, coming straight in as 
he had gone straight out. And presently 
we were able to distinguish a white blotch 
of foam that glared from the inky surface. 
The launch rushed rapidly in, reversed, 
came alongside, stopped, and’ Malluc 
stepped out on the float—alone. 

I think that the same fearful conviction 
seized us simultaneously. We couldn’t 
speak, could scarcely breathe. Malluc 
stood for a moment with his back to us 
staring out to sea, his hands resting lightly 
on his hips, his feet slightly apart. Sud- 
denly he spat into the water violently, not 


as one might spit ordinarily but as though 
to give vent to a profound disgust, a sort 
of loathing for something somewhere be- 
neath the flat surface—a thing to inspire 
aversion. Then he turned abruptly and 
walked with his light springy tread up the 
gangway and along the path to the house, 
passing us at a distance of not more than 
fifty feet. We listened tensely to the atten- 
uated crunch of the gravel under his feet, 
heard a door close, then silence broken by 
the tremulous quaver of a screech owl in 
the woods. 

Martha gave a shudder. 

“Oh, Dick—Dick!’’ she whispered, 
swayed a little, and as I passed my arm 
about her shoulders she sank limply against 
my chest. 

vir 

DO not think that either of us made 

the slightest effort to deceive our minds 
as to what must have happened out there 
in that dark sinister void. It did not seem 
worth while to reach for any other suppo- 
sition than that this self-sufficient fatal 
personality had taken the dispensation into 
his own arbitrary hands. He had solved 
the problem as seemed best to him without 
regard for any established law or principle 
and suppressed a dangerous criminal, whose 
life was already forfeit, with as little com- 
punction—less perhaps than that with 
ee he might have drowned a vicious 

og. 

Even to me, fresh from the summary 
retributions of war, Malluc’s act was ter- 
rible, even though I felt it to be a merited 
dispensation. But I could easily under- 
stand how it must appall this girl, whose 
whole life and education and habits of 
thought had moved forward with the 
smooth rhythm of a train de luxe, never 
swerving from its rails, scheduled, over its 
right of way, halting or proceeding in 
Obedience to established signals, protected 
in its course by established safety devices 
which had been thoroughly tested and tried 
by predecessors of its kind. 

And now she was in her first collision, 
hurled over the embankment, polished 
panels shattered and ablaze. I felt the 
futility of offermg any immediate effort 
toward getting her back on the roadbed. 
The very rails were torn and twisted. Sol 
merely held her in my arms, trying to 
soothe her consecutive paroxysms of shud- 
dering gasps by patting her shoulder or 
lightly stroking her hair. Our relative posi- 
tions were suddenly reversed. It was now 
my part to play the steadfast elder to this 
tortured, terrified child. 

Doing this to the best of my ability 
I received presently a different slant on a 
big factor in her spiritual turmoil. It had 
been natural to assume that her distress 
was largely due to the conviction that 
Malluc’s principal motive in the deed must 
have been to remove all danger to her 
name, but I now discovered that there 
was another potent factor. She was uncon- 
sciously lamenting the blight of a love just 
about to burgeon. Her first fascination 
had become a: infatuation, and this emo- 
tion could only be a transient one in a 

eperson of Martha’s nature. It would 
undoubtedly have developed a very great 
love, but now Malluc’s act had shattered 
this. 

I made the discovery through Martha’s 
semiaudible moanings against my chest. 
At first I thought these to be directed at the 
late Bolton and in the nature of an epitaph 
or obituary. The Hobarts were Presby- 
terians and the Bible had played an im- 
portant part in the religious instruction of 
their children, so it was natural that 
Martha’s mutterings should have been 
quotations from Holy Writ. I caught sev- 
eral incoherent phrases, such about ‘“‘the 
avenger of the blood”’ and that he who slew 
with the sword should perish by the sword. 

Then it was borne in upon me that 
Malluc, and not Bolton, was the object 
of these recriminations and that Martha’s 
horror of what he had so ruthlessly done 
had placed him upon an alien cosmic plane. 
Such tender sentiment as she might pre- 
viously have cherished toward him was 
gone forever. A girl of her precepts and 
training and traditions could not possibly 
love a self-appointed executioner, no matter 
how justified his act. 

When presently her manifestations of 
shock and horror began to abate a little 
I tried to show her what had happened in 
a reasonable light. 
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“You must not judge him too harshly, 
my dear,’’ I said. ‘‘There was really noth- 
ing else for him to do. In fact it justifies 
his other ections in a way. It makes him 
consistent.’ 

“A consistent murderer?” 

““*Executioner’ would be a better word 
when the culprit is himself due to pay the 
penalty of murder.”’ 

“But he had no authority.” 

“Well,” I argued, ‘“‘neither had he any 
authority to help fugitives from the law to 
escape. When a man assumes to be a law 
unto himself and begins to tamper with the 
legal criminal conventions of a country he 
should at least keep within the pale of his 
own convictions. Mallue knew that this 
wretch was a. low-grade murderer for 
money gain.. Bolton did not even go di- 
rectly to him and ask for sanctuary. He 
hung about the place for further plunder, 
then tried to blackmail him in effecting his 
escape when he felt the toils to be closing 
in on him.”’ 

“Mallue had no right,’”’ Martha mut- 
tered. 

“Of course not. But no doubt he felt 
that having acted previously with no right 
he now found himself face to face with an 
abhorrent duty which he was bound to 
discharge.”’ 

“One can’t right a wrong with an even 
greater wrong,” said Martha. 

“No doubt Malluc decided that it would 
be a greater wrong to leave this menace to 
society at large than to anticipate the 
machinery of the law,’ I answered. ‘‘And 
in so doing he removed a terrible danger to 
comparatively innocent people.” 

““And himself.’ 

“T don’t believe he would have done it 
for himself alone. Ethics aside, Bolton was 
a venomous beast who committed crimes 
only for his own selfish benefit. He mistook 
the man with whom he had to deal. He 
thought that because Malluc helped vic- 
tims of the law he was either soft of core 
or himself an enemy of-the law. In fact 
I should be inclined to think so myself if 
he had let this thug escape.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right, Dick,’’ said 
Martha wearily. “It only goes to show 
what a fearful position one can get into 
when one begins to break the laws of 
society—any of them. But here—in this 
peaceful place! Oh, why did he ever come 
hére with his frightful theories and their 
awful application?” 

She began to shudder again and cling to 
me like a child, a terrified little girl such as 
I had seen among the refugees in France. 
This second fit of trembling was worse than 
the first, because there were no tears to™ 
relieve the tension. I held her closely to 
me, stroked her hair, treated her in fact as 
though she were the child which she had 
formerly seen fit to assume me to be. In 
those moments our relations were entirely 
reversed, never to be changed back again. 
I found myself suddenly, and I must say 
not uncomfortably, in the position of the 
protecting male. I still tried to defend 
Malluc and to point out the strong sense 
of justice by which he must have been 
actuated. But ' knew that nothing that 
he or I could ever say and do again would 
change the peculiar terror in which Martha 
now held him. 

Her growing passion for the man was 
gone forever, and I could not help but feel 
glad. It had troubled me profoundly, be- 
cause I knew that he was no mate for her, 
whatever his talents and virtues. Besides 
I did not think that he would ever have 
responded to it. He would neither have 
married her nor taken advantage of his 
power over her, because he was not that 
kind of a man. One could not help but 
feel that he was a profoundly good man, 
for all his self-sufficiency, and that his acts 
were disinterested and directed toward the 
welfare of others. It was as though he had 
conferred upon himself a sort of apotheosis 
which placed him beyond the scope of 
mortal obligations. I said all of this and a 
good deal more to Martha. 

“Do you know, Dick,’’ said she pres- 
ently, “‘you are a good deal like him in 
some ways, but humanly so. You seem to 
have grown up suddenly.”’ She took me 
by both shoulders and held me at arm’s 
length. ‘“‘What has become of my little 
boy?” : 

“And where is my serene, superior big 
sister?” I asked. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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(Continued from Page 141) 

“T don’t think I was ever quite that,” 
she answered. ‘‘I never thought of you as 
a little brother. You were more my 
cavalier.” 

“‘Well, I’m that still,” I answered, and 
rising to my feet offered her both hands, 
“Come, let’s get the dogs and go back.” 

So back we went through the woods to 
find those lovable police dogs crouching 
there quiet as mice and good as gold and 
not having made the slightest effort to free 
themselves, though one chop of their strong 
jaws would have cut the flat leather leash. 
They greeted us with wriggles but no 
betraying whimper, and we started back by 
the path through the woods. 
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i HAD expected to take my swim alone 
the next morning, but just as I reached 
the dunes there came a call behind me 
which sounded like the fluting of the plover 
flying overhead. I turned and saw Martha 
breasting the fresh sea breeze that had 
sprung up with the dawn and that whipped 
her white peignoir against her splendid 
figure so that she looked like the Winged 
Victory, but very beautifully restored as 
to her head. Drawing near, she stooped to 
pull up her stocking over a round dimpled 
knee, and as I caught sight of her rosy face 
I was surprised and relieved to see that it 
showed no traces of the nervous strain of 
the night before. 

“‘Good morning,” Isaid. “‘How did you 
sleep?”’ 

“Sleep is scarcely the word,” said she. 
“T floated away to some very beautiful 
place and rested every fiber. It seems im- 
possible that I should have behaved like 
such an idiot last night.” 

This rather astonished me, as I had ex- 
pected that it might take a number of days 
for her to get over the shock of what had 


happened; not only that of the act itself, 


but a sudden revulsion of her sentiment for 
Malluc as a result of it. Then it struck me 
that this might have been its own antidote 
and that her horror had been less of the 
deed than that Mallue should have done 
it. But this being the case, it had broken 
the spell of his fascination for her so that 
she suddenly found herself emancipated, 
once more mistress of her emotions, and it 
was this sense of freedom that infused her 
with a sort of fetterless exhilaration. We 
none of us actually bother much about 
what happens between people to whom we 
are not held by some strong tie. A fatal 
accident, a deed of violence, a crime, even 
a murder, when personally witnessed may 
produce an ugly shock, but unless our per- 
sonal interest is involved rather strongly 
this is not a lasting one, whereas the read- 
ing of such an occurrence in the newspaper 
does not affect us at all, unless we are 
hypersensitive. 

And Martha was not hypersensitive. 
She was too gloriously healthy and not 
cursed with too much imagination. Mal- 
lue’s previous attraction for her had been 
upsetting rather than stimulating—kept 
her in a state of restless discomfort. This 
had been roughly stripped away and now 
she was restored to her previous serenity. 
Malluc as a man was too strong a stimu- 
lant for any but a woman of extreme nature 
or a very phlegmatic one, and Martha was 
neither. She was just a sound, sane, 
highly vital, full-natured girl of normal 
instincts and ideas. She was glad to be her 
own mistress again and now expressed this 
unconsciously. 

“After all, Dick,’’ said she, ‘‘I don’t 
know that it matters particularly to us 
what Malluc chooses to do. Now if it had 
been you or Len I could never, never get 
over it.” 

“‘Tt’s nice of you to include me,” I said. 
“Why do you?” 

‘Because you are a dear, and [—I ——’ 
She stopped suddenly and the color flowed 
into her face. 

“Yesterday morning you would have 
said it,’ I observed. “‘Why don’t you 
now?” She looked confused. 

“Well, you seem to have grown up since 
then. You were a great comfort to me, 
Dick—more than I realized at the time. 
I had a very bad'time.”’ 

“Of course you did,’’ I answered. “I 
wonder what he’ll say when he returns your 
pearls!” 

Martha was looking down the beach, 
Her face lost a little of its color. 

“We'll soon know,” said she. ‘‘Here he 
comes now.” 

I turned and saw Mallue walking toward 
us along high-water mark. Evidently he 
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“A law unto itself?” 
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“You don’t intend to have any 
to do with Malluc, do you?” 

“No more than I can dece! 
Martha answered. ‘But, of c( 
always under an obligation t 
having protected the husband ol 
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Martha raised her chin. 
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gasping for breath at the end of a race, 
her parted lips looked dry and her delicate 
little nose with its retroussé tip seemed 
insufficient to supply the needful air. 

“Martha,” I cried, shocked and startled, 
“what is it? What have I said?” 

“Oh—your voice—your look!” 

“Because I spoke like Malluc?” I said. 
“I’m terribly sorry. I’m a brute.” 

And then as she still stared at me in that 
dumb helpless way, almost as if hypnotized, 
I did what is the very last thing that I 
should have done. I stepped close, and 
facing her put both my arms round her 
waist and drew her close to me. 

“Don’t you know that I am just as dif- 
ferent from Malluc as it is possible for any 
human being to be? I wouldn’t upset you 
for anything in the world ” and as if 
to prove this I drew her close so that her 
face was almost against mine. 

She did not resist, nor did she yield, but 
let me holather so passively, her arms hang- 
ing at her sides relaxed and her head back, 
her eyes staring intently into mine. I 
do not think that it was because of the 
temptation, though the parted lips were 
tempting enough, but because I wanted to 
break the spell which seemed to envelop 
her, but I leaned forward and kissed her, 
not briefly in a brotherly way but a good 
deal as one might kiss a frightened child, 
and even this she took passively, almost— 
I fancied—with a sort of automatic: re- 
sponse as if there were nothing else to do. 

At any rate it brought the color back in 
her face again. She raised her hands and 
laid them on my chest, pushing me away, 
but not angrily. 

“You mustn’t do that, Dick,” said. she. 
“You mustn’t.”’ 

“T’m not flirting with you now,” I said 
a little breathlessly. ‘‘I want to break the 
spell this man seems to have put on you.” 


“Tf you don’t look out you’ll make it |. 


worse,”’ she muttered. 

“Martha,” I said desperately, ‘what 
shall I do then? Don’t you feel that it’s 
I, Dick, and has nothing to do with him 
at all?” 

She raised her hands to her hair and 
turned a little so that her head came back 
against my shoulder. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured, “I feel 
very queer.”’ And she burst into tears. 

“It is simply that this thing has over- 
wrought you,” I said. ‘Your life has all 
been so perfectly balanced. Now pull 
yourself together and try to get it out of 
your head.” : 

“T’ll try,” she said. ‘‘Let me go, Dick.” 

I loosed my hold of her and we walked 
on back to the house. It seemed to me 
that this was about the worst thing that 
had happened yet and I was terribly 
afraid that it might have some really bad 
effect on her. But just as on the day of 
Jeannot’s rescue she came to breakfast a 
couple of hours later entirely self-possessed 
and as though nothing at all unusual had 
happened, 

1x 
EONARD fulfilled a threat he had been 
making ever since my arrival, which 
was to take me for a few days’ tour in his 
fast roadster. 

“It’s time Dick saw something of the 
land of his forefathers,’’ said he.. “I’m 
going to spin him through the Berkshires 
and across to Niagara, then down past the 
Delaware Water Gap to Washington and 
back home over the pike. We’re going to 
be two giddy tourists, but if the wagon 
holds together we shan’t be gone long.” 

The family approved this, so we made 
our trip and had a thoroughly good time. 
I was glad to go, because I thought there 
was less chance of Martha seeing anything 
of Malluc with Len and myself away, and 
it seemed to me that she ought to have us 
both—Malluc and myself, so far the only 
disturbing elements in her tranquil life— 
out of the way for a while. 

We got back to find everything just the 
same, and scarcely had Len greeted the 
family and got a bath and a change than 
I saw him heading over for his neighbor’s. 
A couple of hours later he came into my 
room as I was dressing for dinner. I had 
not yet seen Martha, who had gone to the 
Parkers for tea and tennis. 

“‘Malluc’s at work on a new invention,” 
Len told me. 

“For degravitating ponderous matter?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you might call it that. It’s a 
cooling device for airplane motors. Does 
away with the radiator and a lot of surplus 
weight. He’s got his laboratory equipped 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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that you can have all these by 
merely mentioning TRUE 
SHAPE Socks to your dealer. 
Easy to remember, easier to say, 


easiest to wear—TRUE SHAPE 


Socks. 


Ask for No. 152—a silk sock with 
. built-in sturdiness of toe, heel, 
sole, and ankle. 


Wherever you are, 

you'll be sure of hos- 

tery satisfaction if you 

insist-on the TRUE 

SHAPE diamond on 
each pair. 
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Self-Starting 
Remington 


The Typewriter that Modernizec 
Business Abroad 


Everyone who does business abroad must 
feel a supreme satisfaction in the prevalence 
of Remington Typewriters. 


He finds the Remington everywhere—liter- 
ally the new world’s business ambassador to 
the old world. 


He recognizes, in the Remington, the all- 
important factor in carrying present-day busi- 
ness methods to the earth’s remotest corners. 


Since 1874, when Philo Remington built 
the first practical writing machine the world 
had ever seen, Remington Typewriters have 
carried forward the peaceful propaganda of 
modern business. 


More and more, Remington leadership is 
winning world recognition. 


The simple truth is that Remington today 
stands first, both in numbers and in service, 
in its contribution to modernizing the world’s 
business. 


Thus, after a steady growth of forty-six 
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the: createst in all Remington history. 


The practical appreciation, both abroad ail 
at home, which made this wonderful achiev; 
ment possible, is enhanced with each passit/ 
month of Remington service. 


standard of inventiveness and manufacturil 
integrity. 


The whole energies of the loyal Remingtii 
organization are devoted to maintainit; 
that world-wide prestige, by maintaining t? 


splendid Remington standards. 


The good name which Remington has é 
joyed for nearly half a century, must stad 
even higher. 


That you may fully realize the scope at 
value of Remington service, we invite you? 
study Remington history and to try for you 
self the merits of Remington Typewrite 


mingto 
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eays if you care to drop over there 
ying he’d like to get your opinion 
| as you’re a technical man. All 
5out the blooming things is how to 
e. Queer fish, Malluc. He goes 
> thing to another without the 
hitch. When we went away he 
ying out something in wave mo- 
ye to change the application of 
in the way we change our clothes, 
1e dd part of it is he gets results.” 
down a few minutes later, I met 
gis she came in and had the odd 
, at I had just arrived at the house 
» st time. She was cordial enough, 
ie had been then. But there was 
ightest hint in word or manner to 
e familiarity one might have 
e after we had rescued fugitives 
juice and tracked a criminal and 
ir taken to execution and held each 
ii our arms and passed generally 
cata h highly emotional situa- 


astablish some sort of a mutual 
ti. But certainly nothing in 
a friendly unruffled greeting seemed 
ce that anything unusual had ever 
n¢ us, and I concluded that she had 
yi:d to erase all of these troubling 
{m her mind as much as possible. 
nee not hesitate to speak about 
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ure to forget that with the rest of 
ecventional happenings.” 
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st¢. requires strong masculine in- 
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pl, especially when the other is 
le Anywhere from sixteen on may 
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n¢ sufficient. Matrimony is what 
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m:" say I was very young to indulge 
ee theories, but my French 
; éd associations were not those of 
eran of my age; also I was am- 
t become a playwright and had 
Ho such topics a good deal. I 
9 )ung to be a cynical philosopher 
t d enough to be a laughing one. 
il ophy was tremendously inter- 
at sincere and that night it was 
dj/> be put under a tremendous 
th\ retired early, as a healthy girl 
2 gets up at six to swim, and a 
ate Len and I strolled over on the 
0 lallue’s, he holding on for the 
wie I turned up the slope where 
htistreamed from the windows of 
onory. The air was very still and 
anj from a swale beyond came the 
Onjof insect orchestra and little 
an| big frogs and the trilling of 
1 ¢ls and marsh fowl, all blending 
sollof vague nocturnal orchestration 
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such as I suppose one hears in the tropics 
but not in France. It sounded very strange 
to me and lent a sort of mysterious atmos- 
phere, which seemed a proper one for the 
outré personality I was on my way to visit. 

I was conscious of a sort of exhilaration 
at the prospect of seeing him again—a 
pleasant one, because I could not help but 
feel drawn to the man in spite of his singular 
and frequently unlawful performances. 
This was more instinctive than logical, 
though if I had bothered to reason it out 
the result must have been the same. 
After all, it required a very compassionate, 
humane and unselfish nature in a man of 
so many absorbing interests to sacrifice so 
much of his time for the sake of bringing 
cheer and courage to the poor derelicts of 
nosey and sufferers from its imperative 
aws. 

I went up to the laboratory and before 
I knocked the door swung open and Malluc 
greeted me, though without offering his 
hand. 

“Glad to see you, lieutenant,’’ said he. 
“Come in. This is Mr. Smith, one of my 
guests, who is leaving to-night.” 

A young man who was sitting by a 
writing table on which was a shaded elec- 
tric light rose and bowed, then sat down 
again. He was a good-looking chap with 
rather large expressive eyes and trim clean- 
cut features. I did not remember having 
seen him before, and I took it for granted 
that he was one of Malluc’s protégés whom 
he had been sheltering for a brief period 
and who might now be going out to face the 
world again with fresh courage and resolu- 
tion to steer a straight course. There was 
certainly nothing criminal in his face, which 
was rather handsome and decidedly in- 
telligent. 

“Tf you’ll just excuse me for a moment,” 
Malluc said. ‘I want to write a letter and 
then go down to the landing to see my 
young friend off.” 

He seated himself at the desk, and taking 
a sheet of note paper from the rack began 
to write. I glanced curiously round the 
laboratory, which was roomy and appeared 
to be very well equipped, but with electrical 
rather than chemical apparatus, though 
there were the usual reagents in their racks 
and beakers and test tubes and a large bell 
jar in which some solution was filtering drop 
by drop to give off an ammoniacal odor. 
In one corner was a workbench with an 
iron vise and electric lathe and other 
mechanical apparatus. 

The place was intensely lighted—over- 
lighted to be altogether pleasant for the 
eye—and it took my own a few moments 
to get adjusted to it. Then I looked with 
considerable curiosity at the young man, 
wondering what his offense had been. He 
was about of Malluc’s size and exceedingly 
well dressed in a suit which I thought might 
have been supplied from the wardrobe of 
his host, as there was a certain cut to 
Malluc’s clothes and a quality of texture 
which indicated without question the 
handicraft of a leading tailor. 

Yet for some reason I did not feel that 
this young fellow belonged precisely to the 
upper class, though he might have been a 
thoroughbred, to judge from his fine eyes, 
clean-cut features and ears, which though 
large were trim and closely set. He glanced 
at me once or twice as if slightly embar- 
rassed or nervous and I thought that he 
probably suspected that his position was 
known to me. 

Malluc finished writing his note, blotted 
it and placed it in an envelope, which he 
addressed. 

“There,” said he, “that ought to get 
you something, my boy. This director is 
quite a friend of mine and would, I am sure, 
be glad todo mea favor. Well, I guess we’d 
better go.” 

They got up, Mr. Smith bowing to me 
slightly as he passed, and with a little 
smile. In fact I seemed to catch a peculiar 
gleam in his big dark eyes, a curious elated 
look directed at me as if with a sort of 
challenge. It seemed to say, “Well, I’ll 
be as good as you are, before long,” or 
something of that sort. At the door Malluc 
glanced toward me over his shoulder and 
there was the suggestion of amusement on 
his face. I wondered if he thought I were 
inclined to criticize his efforts in behalf of 
another mistaken member of society. 

“Be right back. Just make yourself at 
home,” said he; and they went out. 

I got up and examined some of the ap- 
paratus, then stepped over to the desk, on 
which were a few scientific publications. 
A clipping from a newspaper was hanging 
from a pigeonhole and its heavy headline 
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caught my eye, though upside down. I 
drew it out and glanced at it indifferently 
at first, then with a shock of recognition. 

“Drowns trying to escape,’ it said. 
“Bill Bolton, murderer and yegg, makes 
fatal effort to escape police net.” 

With a rapidly beating heart I read the 
paragraph through. It had been a Wednes- 
day night when Martha and I had watched 
Malluc put off in his speed launch with the 
doomed criminal. Four days later, it ap- 
peared, his floating body had been sighted 
and taken in tow by an incoming mackerel 
seiner about eighteen miles offshore. 
Recognition had been made positive by 
certain tattoo marks and the grossly exag- 
gerated thumb print. The police had 
traced him down to this corner of the 
shore and thrown a cordon about it, keep- 
ing the water front patrolled, as they were 
also on the watch for the motion-picture 
actor, Johnny Jones. It was thought that 
Bolton, being a strong swimmer, had taken 
to the water in the desperate hope of being 
picked up by some fisherman or other pass- 
ing vessel. 

Well, this appeared to leave no longer 
any doubt, though I had not entertained 
any. Malluc had suppressed this public 
enemy as he might have dropped a trapped 
rat into a rain barrel, and one of the strik- 
ing features of his act lay in its ease of 
execution and the impossibility of his ever 
being made to answer for it. This was 
characteristic of the man. There was a 
fatal finality about him. I did not know 
what he might have done with Jeannot, 
but I would have bet my whole inheritance 
that he had placed him beyond the reach 
of the law. 

Malluc came in presently with an apology 
for having left me. He motioned me to 
take the seat beside his desk and dropped 
himself into the swivel chair, tilting back 
and balancing with his feet. 

“T suppose you are wondering what par- 
ticular kind of bandit this young man 
might be whom I have just sped on his 
ees to the dangerous jungle of everyday 
ife.”’ 

“He did not look like a very desperate 
brigand,” I said. ‘In fact I thought his 
face attractive and appealing, with rather 
the expression of an artist or a poet.”’ 

“He is an artist in his line,”’ said Malluc, 
looking keenly at my face. ‘“‘Upon my 
word I believe that you actually failed to 
recognize him. I thought you might be 
anxious to reassure me.” 

“What do you mean?”’ I asked. 

He laughed. 

“That was Jeannot.”’ 

I bounded up in astonishment. 

*‘Jeannot!’’ l exclaimed. ‘‘Impossible!’’ 

“Tt’safact. His face has been remodeled 
by a very skillful plastic surgeon who 
formerly made cosmetic facial work his 
specialty. He got in trouble some time 
ago and was sentenced to five years, two 
of which were commuted. I brought him 
here the day he was discharged, because 
I take an interest in such cases. Jeannot 
was a perfect subject for his skill, as the 
features which made his face grotesque, his 
nose and ears and inward squint of the left 
eye, were easily operable. Do you think 
that I did wrong?” 

“No,” I answered, “‘but it’s amazing!”’ 

“Jeannot is delighted,’’ said Malluc, 
“not only for his reprieve but because it 
enables him to chuck his buffoonery and 
play the serious romantic réles that he 
always longed for in vain and which his 
clownish face made impossible. I’ve given 
him a letter to a theatrical manager of my 
acquaintance. He wants to make his new 
début on the speaking stage. Having made 
good there, it will be easy for him to return 
to the movies.” 

“You appear to be a sort of good magi- 
cian,” I said. ‘“‘Do you do that sort of 
thing often?”’ 

“No, it is only in extreme cases and when 
convinced that a person is a victim of cir- 
cumstance that I help anybody who has 
not actually expiated his or her offense. 
But for such as have done so I have a very 
wide sympathy. I do not believe that any 
living individual can serve a sentence of 
more than a year and not be amenable to 
reconstruction if skillfully treated. I do 
not occupy myself with a lower class of 
criminal, because my personal efforts are 
limited and I prefer to devote them to a 
few who have suffered terribly from the loss 
of a previously good social standing.” 

“Does your daughter know about this?” 
I asked. 

“She does not know that I have ever 
helped criminals to escape the law,” he 
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answered; “‘ only that I help those who have 
paid its penalty. And I will tell you a 
secret: Suzy is not my own daughter. 
I adopted her when she was five years 
old. Her parents were dear friends of mine, 
especially her father. They met a tragic 
death and I undertook the care of Suzy. 
As soon as some good fellow comes along 
and wins her heart I shall give her a con- 
siderable dot and see her happily married.” 

“Does Suzy know this?’ I asked. 

“Yes, but so far she’s not very keen over 
the idea. Like all very young impression- 
able girls, she is inclined to hero worship, 
and because I have always treated her with 
unswerving kindness and devotion she 
looks upon me as the perfect man and takes 
me as sort of standard from which to judge 
all other men. This is unfortunate and 
unfair, because it is a biased opinion and 
not a true one. I suppose that I am a good 
man according to the usual valuation of 
human virtues. I don’t do anybody any 
harm if I can help it and I try to assist 
others and pay my bills and don’t advance 
any disturbing theories. But that is be- 
cause I have not for years been bothered 
by temptations. I have trained my mental 
faculties to a point where these no longer 
obtrude, and I enjoy the sort of mental 
existence which an intelligent person has 
always at his command. My pleasure is 
mostly in research work. I’m rather like 
the Compleat Scientist—Archimedes or 
Solon or Pasteur. There are a great many 
more humble scientists of this sort—and 
Iam one of them. But that’s enough about 
me. I did not bring you here to tell you 
about myself, or even to show you my 
invention, but because I wanted to use you 
as a test for Jeannot’s absolute security.” 

“Well, there’s no question but that he’s 
safe enough,” I answered, “if only he 
keeps his mouth shut about it.”’ 

“That’s his lookout,” said Mallue. “If 
a man’s a fool you can’t do much for that. 
Besides it’s not as if he had committed a 
crime. There’s no bad-conscience influence 
at work. Sleep hit him just as a bullet 
might have done. No sentry ever goes to 
sleep if he can help it, and it is a crime to 
shoot one for it. You might as well shoot 
a man for sneezing when on a trench raid. 
I’ve fallen asleep sitting on a mule when 
going over an Andes trail on the edge of a 
precipice, and lashed to the wheel of my 
schooner in a typhoon.”’ He looked at me 
with a smile. “You would fall asleep in 
your airplane if they kept you up long 
enough.” 

“There can be no question about its 
being all right to save Jeannot from pun- 
ishment,’’ I said, “‘but it’s a little hard to 
tell just where to draw the line.” 

“Tt can’t be done,’ Malluc answered 
promptly. “That was thrust upon me by 
having saved his life. The only other time 
I’ve sheltered a potential victim of the law 
the man had not yet been served with a 
warrant. A couple of detectives were after 
him, but he had not been arrested. But 
it’s unjustified and I have resolved hence- 
forth to confine my refuge work to those 
who have paid the penalty ordained.” 

He picked up the newspaper clipping 
which described the finding of Bolton’s 
corpse. 

“Here’s an example of what monkeying 
with the law may let you in for. This 
murderous brute was the one who entered 
the Hobarts’ house and stole the necklace. 
He had been prowling about here for sev- 
eral days, and in watching my house for a 
chance to burgle it saw me bring Jeannot 
here, and recognized him. Apparently he 
suspected me of running a sort of criminal 
get-away business, as after opening the 
Hobarts’, safe he came here and demanded 
that ‘I ferry him across the bay under 
threat of blackmail.” 

“You didn’t want to tell us about this 
the other day,’ I interrupted. 

“That was because I was not sure just 
what had happened to him. He had me in 
a tight place on Jeannot’s account as well 
as mine. I couldn’t let so dangerous a 
scoundrel go free, and if I’d called the 
police here he would have told them that 
Jeannot was in the house. His face was 
still in bandages and they might have found 
out who he was, which would have got 
him nabbed and my doctor sent back to 
jail and landed me there too perhaps, to say 
nothing of other catastrophes. I needed 
a little time, so I decided to run Bolton 
in to Boston and hand him over to the 
police there, trusting to get word to the 
doctor that Jeannot must be ready to pass 
muster immediately. Bolton did not know, 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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The Briggs G& Stratton Flyer 
(‘The Red Bug’’) is a highly popu- 
lar adaptation of the Motor Wheel 


to a smart two-passenger vehicle. 


T would be hard to conceive of a more practical While the day-in-and-day-out performance of the 
I and satisfactory ‘‘Roadster’’ for the young folks, Flyer is admirable, yet it is not remarkable when one 
since it combines the simplicity of the bicycle considers the Flyer itself, for it is the product of an 
with the delights of the motor car. organization that has acquired a pre-eminent position 
in the Automotive Industry through a continued 

However, red-blooded youngsters are not alone observance of the best engineering practices. 


responsible for its great popularity, for pleasure seek- 


: : The Flyer’s real worth, however, can best be told by 
ing grown-ups have found this “sporty”? form of 


the manner in which it performs, and you are urged 


transportation both delightful and practical, where to appraise its qualities by personally driving it. 
the services of the high powered motor car were unob- You may feel assured that your dealer will be pleased 
tainable or prohibited. to arrange for this practical form of inspection. 


BRIGGS &STRATTO 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPA 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WOR, 


® 
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Previous to the advent of the Motor Wheel, 


innumerable attempts were made to motorize the bicycle. 
Power generating units of various forms and weights were attached 
to, or suspended from, the bicycle frame. But, as lightness was 
a sought-for quality in standard frame design, direct power ap- 
plication proved impractical because of breakage through crystal- 


lization at stress-receiving points. 


Then came the motorized 
third wheel — the realization 
of power application permis- 
sible with the use of the finely 
balanced standard bicycle. 


On this rudimentary form the 
Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel has been developed and 
it requires but brief enumera- 
tion to define the broad prac- 
ticability of the motorized 
third wheel principle. 


The motor wheel sustains 
its own weight, the contact 
with the frame being indirect 
—relieving it of all dead 
weight. 


The full power of the en- 
gine is driven directly forward 
to the pivot joint—the in- 
direct point of contact with 
the bicycle. 


Road shock and vibration 
are confined within the Motor 
Wheel itself and are absorbed 
by the cushion of air con- 
tained in the pneumatic tire. 


Its position at the left 
side and back of the rear bicy- 
cle wheel produces the natural 
balance of the tripod, supplies 
three points of traction and 
aids the rider in keeping his 
equilibrium. 


It requires but a few 
minutes’ time to attach the 
Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel; accessories or altera- 
tions of any kind being un- 
necessary, since the attaching 
arms fit any standard bicycle. 


The Motor Wheel being 
at the rear of the bicycle and 
wholly away from the rider 
insures cleanliness. Riding 
togs are not required. 


The Motor Wheel has 
created a new standard of 
economy in the operation of 
motorized vehicles. There is 
no lost motion, as every atom 
of propulsion force is utilized; 
making possible the remark- 
able accomplishment 


100 Miles per Gallon 
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Your copy of the booklet, “Motor Wheel and Flyer’’, S. P. Edition, which con- 
clusively explains many interesting facts and the Motor Wheel’s broad adapta- 
tions, is ready and will be sent gratis. Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and 
Implement Dealers without Motor Wheels and Flyers available are urged to 
specify their requirements promptly. | | | 


ROTOR WHEEL 


TOR WHEEL DIVISION | 
Py AN Oo Ka E, 2. Wal S.C O N.S. IN 
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Here’s an appetizing and economical way of satisfying the hunger 
that comes between meals. PLANTERS PENNANT SALTED 
PEANUTS are as wholesome as they are delicious, and easily 
digested too. 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 


have a tantalizing flavor that can’t be resisted. Open 
a box or jar of PENNANTS, and see with what zest 
they are enjoyed. Clean, free from skins, and whole 
roasted. In the glass jar they are guaranteed to be 
fresh and crisp if the lid is on tight, regardless of how 
long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in your 
possession. No other salted peanuts are packed by the 
vacuum process—the only way to ,__ e 


keep them ALWAYS fresh and crisp. 


Sold everywhere in familiar 5c 
&lassine bags with “THE RED 
PENNANT.’’ Do not accept 
peanuts offered in any other bag 
—they are not PENNANTS. 


10-02. jar, 50c 6-02. jar, 35c 
Glassine bag, 5c 
(In the Eastern Section) 
TO DEALERS—If you are unable to obtain 
- PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS write to 
us at once, giving name and address of your 


jobber and we will advise you how to obtain 
them promptly. 


PLANTERS 

UT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

) SUFFOLK, VA. 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
of course, that we had altered Jeannot’s 
looks, so there wasn’t a chance in a thou- 
sand of his being recognized if warned. 
There were other ‘equally serious consider- 
ations, but I counted on being able to meet 
them too.” 

“T wonder you didn’t take the brute well 
offshore and chuck him overboard,”’ I said. 

“Well, I’ll admit being sorely tempted to 
do just that. But it does not fall within 
my scheme of things to impede the prog- 
ress of any soul, however low in its evolu- 
tion. My whole effort is directed toward 
helping forward the retarded ones. Bolton 
was pretty sure of capital punishment, but 
he might have got off with a life sentence, 
and in any case he would have had a little 
time to prepare himself. He needed pun- 
ishment. I don’t extend my interference 
to hindering this when deserved.”’ 

“Then what happened?” I asked. 

““We got aboard my speed launch and 
started out. I sent Bolton up in the bow. 
Off Cohasset I altered my course for Hull. 
Bolton had been a sailor and he must have 
guessed that he had made a fatal error in 
thinking he could blackmail me into run- 
ning him across to Cape Ann. We were 
only about a mile offshore just then, and 
apparently he decided that his best chance 
was to slip overboard and swim for it. I 
was squeezing down the grease cups and 
when I looked up he was gone. We were 
traveling about twenty an hour and I 
couldn’t have heard the splash, but the sea 
was a flat calm and there was an old moon 
so that I should have seen him if he had 
been swimming when I turned and went 
back slowly in my wake. He may have 
dived to let the boat pass over him and 
got hit by my patent log, which works 
under the keel. Anyhow, he seemed gone 
for good, and I must say I did not feel like 
crying about it. Five days later I saw this 
article and felt tremendously relieved, as 
there was always-the off chance of his 
having got ashore. I saved the clipping 
to show to you and Miss Hobart.” 

For a moment I was tempted to tell him 
what Martha and I had seen and thought, 
but felt that I should not do so without 
consulting her. Malluc frowned as if find- 
ing the reminiscence intensely disagreeable. 

“T was never more disgusted in my life 
than when I got back and thought of all 
that might have happened if the animal 
had not removed himself,” said he, and 
I remembered how he had spat into Bol- 
ton’s fluid shroud. “It taught me a 
tremendous lesson, which is not to juggle 
with the law. Well, I suppose I might as 
well show you the plans for this airplane 
motor device of mine.” 

He got up and crossed the laboratory. 
But I had lost all interest in his invention, 
for at that moment my eyes happened to 
fall on his blotter, which was spotlessly 
clean except for the reversed impression of 
the letter he had just written for Jeannot. 

Now as I glanced idly at the imprint of 
this I wasstruck by the largeround straight- 
up-and-down signature from its resem- 
blance to my own, the sort taught in 
English schools and modified by person- 
ality; and then I received a sudden shock, 
for except that the final c was reversed the 
signature might indeed have been mine. 
C-u-l-l-a-m, it read. 

I cannot describe just how the truth 
broke in upon me. It was a rapid process, 
and yet a detailed one, like a succession of 
blows upon my brain centers, each suc- 
ceeding one more violent than that before. 

“‘Cullam,”’ an unusual name—as was 
Mallue also. Its bearer an eccentric, an 
inventor, handsome, magnetic, willful, self- 
sufficient, of overpowering and impossible 
personality for an intimate relation with 
such an ultraconventional woman as my 
mother—or Martha, who in this respect 
had strongly reminded me of her. Malluc’s 
personal history flashed through my brain: 
a Heidelberg degree and two years subse- 
quently in. France and Italy, which was 
practically all that I knew about my father, 
and this learned from an old friend, as 
mother would never so much as mention his 
name, Then Suzy’s remark about my re- 
semblance to him. I remembered his lack 
of surprise and approving words, “I rather 
thought you could do that,” when I 
straightened the fifty-cent piece he had 
bent, and last of all Martha’s overpowering 
emotion when I had mimicked his voice, 
followed by her passive nonresistance as 
I drew her close and kissed her. 

I sank back in my chair, dazed, stag- 
gered, overcome, not with emotion but 
astonishment. He had gone over in a 


corner of the laboratory and Box 
him setting out some apparatus and 
as he did so, but there was not thes} 
reaction in my brain to what hes 
his words reached me in a confused, 

At that moment I was thinkj 
about the fact of our relationship th; 
my attitude toward him should be, 

Malluc must then have noticed , 
rious abstraction. I had leaned |) 
the chair and raised my hands} 
temples, in which the pulse was po 
He stepped quickly across to wher) 

“T say, what’s the matter?” hy 
solicitously. i 

“A sort of giddiness,” I answer 
vertigo. I’ll be all right in a minut! 

“Tt must be that stuff I’m filteri| 
said. ‘‘It’s an azo compound, | 
affect your vision?”’ 

“A little,’ I answered—“‘that : 
intense light. There, I’m all right ry 

““You’re white as a sheet,” he sa 
is close in here. I shut the winds 
cause my screens are not made yet] 
go outside.” i 

“Oh, never mind,” 


bit of liver. 
of for the last ten days and the trey 
of the car has probably stirred me |, 
it might be the lobster we had for} 
There, it’s all right now.” : 

He went to an ice cooler and IJ he} 
drawing a glass of water. I was sei) 
asort of panic lest he guess at my di} 
The inkwell was standing on the| 
and I reached out and deliberate 
sized it as if in a clumsy effort to |) 
of something in rising to my feet. 

“Confound it!” I said. “T’vep 
your ink.” 

“Oh, hang the ink!” said Mallue,‘ 
outside and take a few deep breath,’ 
always fixes me when I get muggy.’) 

I did so, and quickly nulla | 
gether. I had not the slightest in 
of telling him what I had found out| 
at any subsequent time. This \ 
through anger or resentment, but 
I felt that if he had wished to as 
parenthood he would have done | 
ago. The chances were, I thought, | 
had known of our relationship the }) 


a white figure and beside it a dai 
coming toward the laboratory. Th) 
and Len came within the zone 
streaming from the open door. 

““We thought we’d come and s)/ 
our French expert thinks of the invi 
said Len. | 

“T haven’t seen it yet,’’ I arf 
“T was talking with Mr. Mallue 2 
denly got an attack of blind stagge| 
much lobster.” 

“It’s the car,’ said Len. “I jj 
way sometimes running over th) 
Eyes, I guess, or else shaking up yo 
A bit of tennis will fix you all right) 

Suzy stepped inside. >. 

“Phew!” said she. ‘‘It’s that a! 
smell. The other day it was hI 
sulphide. I thought papa must bd 
menting with a process for redeemit 


gs. 
“Well,” said Malluc, “‘suppose 
invention wait. Let’s go up to the 
“T must say,” said Suzy, that 
““that you don’t seem to be push! 
campaign for Len with any am 
vigor.” 
“‘From the speed with which he! 
here the moment we arrived I sh’ 
that he did not need much sup 


and happy little girl. : 

“That is splendid, Suzy,” I said 
see, Len is the best soldier after 
goes steadily ahead through the 
wire entanglements.” I drew hel 
me and kissed her on the che 
are the tactics of Joffre, you 
at them.” : 
(TO BE CONCLUDED. 


} 
sion flashed upon Perry. 
nigot a date to-night?” % 
1, couldn’t possibly —— 
1,;0me on,” said Perry encourag- 
jure you can! Here! Be a good 
a1 climb into these hind legs.” 
h lifficulty he located them and 
ie their yawning depths ingratiat- 
‘it Mrs. Nolak seemed loath. She 
1 orversely away. 
0. ‘ 
mn! Why, you can be the front if 


ui to. Or we'll flip a coin. 
412 =e 59 ; 

uf it worth your while.” 

_ olak set her lips firmly together. 
wou just stop!” she said with no 
s aplied. ‘‘None of the gentlemen 
etl up this way before. My hus- 


u >t a husband?” demanded Perry. 
e, he?” 

's ome.” 

1a telephone number?” 
*«nsiderable parley he obtained the 
nnumber pertaining to the Nolak 
; id got into communication with 
12, weary voice he had heard once 
tht day. But Mr. Nolak, though 
ffis guard and somewhat confused 
1); brilliant flow of logic, stuck 
ljto his point. He refused firmly 
chdignity to help out Mr. Park- 
nhe capacity of back part of a 


pirang off, or rather having been 
fn, Perry sat down on a three- 
st)l to think it over. He named 
Enself those friends on whom he 
sa, and then his mind paused as 
Miill’s name hazily and sorrow- 
ccired to him. He had a senti- 
thught. He would ask her. Their 
‘a was over, but she could not 
hilast request. Surely it was not 
) :k—to help him keep up his end 
1 bligation for one short night. 
shinsisted she could be the front 
th camel and he would go as the 
iiimagnanimity pleased him. His 
re\'turned to rosy-colored dreams 
leeconciliation inside the camel— 
den away from all the world. 
‘yu’'d better decide right off.” 
olgeois voice of Mrs. Nolak broke 
hi mellow fancies and roused him 
1. le went to the phone and called 
Mill house. Miss Betty was out; 
e it to dinner. 

wen all seemed lost, the camel’s 
ncred curiously into the store. He 
iljidated individual with a cold 
acand a general trend about him 
iwdness. His cap was pulled 
wn his head, and his chin was 
ov low on his chest, his coat hung 
) ls shoes, he looked run-down, 
t2 heels, and—Salvation Army 
onary—down and out. He said 
w. the taxicab driver that 
eiin had hired at the Clar- 
ot. He had been instructed 
O\side, but he had waited 
1¢ nd a suspicion had grown 
1tit the gentleman had gone 
12); Way with purpose to de- 
in-gentlemen 
1¢ did—so he 
ei. He sank 
Ps the three- 
ty) 


nt go to a 
Je'anded Perry 


tté work,” an- 
hetaxi driver 
msl, “tT gotta 
jo” 

“ery good 


) 


good job.” 
nl”? 


‘ched feverishly among the 
‘hé loth. ; 5 

i cried enthusiastically, holding 
tilt of folds. “This is your part. 
den have to talk. Ali you have 
) ‘k—and sit down occasionally. 
lhe sitting down. Think of it. 
Y |2t all the time and you can sit 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


down some of the time. The only time I 
can sit down is when we’re lying down, and 
you, can sit down when—oh, any time. 
See?” 


“What’s ’at thing?”” demanded the in- 
dividual dubiously. ‘‘A shroud?’ 

“Not at all,” said Perry hurriedly. ‘It’s 
a camel.” 

“ec Huh?” 

Then Perry mentioned a sum of money, 
and the conversation left the land of 
grunts and assumed a practical tinge. Perry 
and the taxi driver tried on the camel in 
front of the mirror. 

“You can’t see it,” explained Perry, 
peering anxiously out through the eye- 
holes, ‘‘but honestly, ole man, you look 
sim’ly great! Honestly!” 

A grunt from the hump acknowledged 
this somewhat dubious compliment. 

“Honestly, you look great!’’ repeated 
Perry enthusiastically. ‘‘Move round a 
little.” 

The hind legs moved forward, giving the 
effect of a huge cat-camel hunching his 
back preparatory to a spring. 

“No; move sideways.” ; 

The camel’s hips went neatly out of 
joint; a hula dancer would have writhed 
in envy. 

“Good, isn’t it?” demanded Perry, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Nolak for approval. 

“It looks lovely,” agreed Mrs. Nolak. 

“We'll take it,” said Perry. 

The bundle was safely stowed under 
Perry’s arm and they left the shop. 

“‘Go to the party!”” he commanded as he 
took his seat in the back. 

“What party?” 

“‘Fanzy-dress party.” 

““Where’bouts is it?” 

This presented a new problem. Perry 
tried to remember, but the names of all 
those who had given parties during the 
holidays danced confusedly before his eyes. 
He could ask Mrs. Nolak, but on looking 
out the window he saw that the shop was 
dark. Mrs. Nolak had already faded out, a 
little black smudge far down the snowy 
street. 

“Drive uptown,” directed Perry with 
fine confidence. ‘If you see a party, stop. 
Otherwise I’ll tell you when we get there.” 

He fell into a hazy daydream and his 
thoughts wandered again to Betty—he 
imagined vaguely that they had had a dis- 
agreement because she refused to go to the 


Fg 


party as the back part of the camel. He 
was Just slipping off into a chilly doze when 
he was wakened by the taxi driver opening 
the door and shaking him by the arm. 

“‘Here we are, maybe.” 

Perry looked out sleepily. A striped 
awning led from the curb up to a spreading 
gray stone house, from inside which issued 
the low drummy whine of expensive jazz. 
He recognized the Howard Tate house. 

“Sure,” he said emphatically; ‘“’at’s it! 
Tate’s party to-night. Sure, everybody’s 
goin’. 


“Say,” said the individual anxiously 
after another look at the awning, ‘‘you 
sure these people ain’t gonna romp on me 
for comin’ here?” 

Perry drew himself up with dignity. 

“’F anybody says anything to you, just 
tell ’em you’re part of my costume.” 

The visualization of himself as a thing 
rather than a person seemed to reassure 
the individual. 

“All right,” he said reluctantly. 

Perry stepped out under the shelter of 
the awning and began unrolling the camel. 

“Let’s go,” he commanded. 

Several minutes later a melancholy, 
hungry-looking camel, emitting clouds of 
smoke from his mouth and from the tip of 
his noble hump, might have been seen 
crossing the threshold of the Howard Tate 
residence, passing a startled footman with- 
out so much as a snort, and heading di- 
rectly for the main stairs that led up to the 
ballroom. The beast walked with a pe- 
culiar gait which varied between an uncer- 
tain lockstep and a stampede—but can 
best be described by the word “halting.” 
The camel had a halting gait—and as he 
walked he alternately elongated and con- 
tracted like a gigantic concertina. 


qr 


ee Howard Tates are, as everyone who 
lives in Toledo knows, the most for- 
midable people in town. Mrs. Howard Tate 
was a Chicago Todd before she became a 
Toledo Tate, and the family generally 
affect that conscious simplicity which has 
begun to be the earmark of American aris- 
tocracy. The Tates have reached the stage 
where they talk about pigs and farms and 
look at you icy-eyed if you are not amused. 
They have begun to prefer retainers rather 


a 
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than friends as dinner guests, spend a lot 
of money in a quiet way and, having lost 
all sense of competition, are in process of 
growing quite dull. 

he dance this evening was for little 
Millicent Tate, and though there was a 
scattering of people of all ages present the 
dancers were mostly from school and col- 
lege—the younger married crowd was at 
the Townsends’ circus ball up at the Tallyho 
Club. Mrs. Tate was standing just inside 
the ballroom, following Millicent round 
with her eyes and beaming whenever she 
caught her eye. Beside her were two 
middle-aged sycophants who were saying 
what a perfectly exquisite child Millicent 
was. It was at this moment that Mrs. Tate 
was grasped firmly by the skirt and her 
youngest daughter, Emily, aged eleven, 
hurled herself with an ‘“Oof!” into her 
mother’s arms. 

“Why, Emily, what’s the trouble?” 

“Mamma,” said Emily, wild-eyed but vol- 
uble, there's something out on the stairs.” 

“é at ? ” 

“There’s a thing out on the stairs, 
mamma. I think it’s a big dog, mamma, 
but it doesn’t look like a dog.” 

“What do you mean, Emily?” 

The sycophants waved their heads and 
hemmed sympathetically. 

“Mamma, it looks like a—like a camel.” 

Mrs. Tate laughed. 

“You saw a mean old shadow, dear, 
that’s all.’’ 

“No, I didn’t. No,.it was some kind of 
thing, mamma—big. I was going down- 
stairs to see if there were any more people 
and this dog or something, he was coming 
upstairs. Kinda funny, mamma, like he 
was lame. And then he saw me and gave a 
sort of growl and then he slipped at the 
top of the landing and I ran.” 

Mrs. Tate’s laugh faded. 

“The child must have seen something,” 
she said. 

The sycophants agreed that the child 
must have seen something—and suddenly 
all three women took an instinctive step 
away. from the door as the sounds of muf- 
fled footsteps were audible just outside. 

And then three startled gasps rang out 
as a dark brown form rounded the corner 
and they saw what was apparently a huge 
beast looking down at them hungrily. 

“Oof!” cried Mrs. 
Tate. 

(Continued on 
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“Julius Ca@sar,"’ Announced Perry, Turning Round From the Mirror. 
“‘Man of Iron Will and Stern ’Termination”’ 
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” cried the ladies in a chorus. 
suddenly humped his back, 
turned to shrieks. 

” 


Lh 

+ it?” 

‘ing stopped, but the dancers 
der got quite a different impres- 
wader from that of the ladies 
1; in fact, the young people im- 
that it was a stunt, a 
ainer come to amuse the party. 
sn long trousers looked at it 
infully and sauntered over with 
in their pockets, feeling that 
rence was being insulted. But 
_over with much handclapping 
a ae of glee. 


jm 
jhe isn’t the funniest!” 

| stood there uncertainly, sway- 
from side to side and seeming 
ie room in a careful, appraising 
as if he had come to an abrupt 
ycurned and ambled swiftly out 


yird Tate had just come out of 
, 1e lower floor and was standing 
yo a good-looking young man in 
Sddenly they heard the noise of 
ustairs and almost immediately 
© of bumping sounds, followed 
spe appearance at the foot 
inay of a large brown beast who 
) 2 going somewhere in a great 


t the devil!”” said Mr. Tate, 


picked itself up with some dig- 
acting an air of extreme non- 

if he had just remembered an 
; igagement, started at a mixed 
ri the front door. 


man enveloped the rear of 
a pair of brawny arms, and 
lizing that further locomotion 
» npossible the front end sub- 
c)ture and stood resignedly in a 
magitation. By this time a flood 
pople was pouring downstairs, 
ie, suspecting everything from 
burglar to an escaped lunatic, 
) irections to the good-looking 


n 
hi! Lead him in here; we'll 


n| consented to be led into the 
M Tate, after locking the door, 
viver from a table drawer and 
ie young man to take the 
a(off. Then he gasped and re- 
2 1volver to its hiding place. 

ie Parkhurst!” he exclaimed 
net. 

| 1e wrong pew,” said Perry 
. “Got the wrong party, Mr. 
ptt didn’t scare you.” 

-yu gave us a thrill, Perry.” 
miawned on him. ‘‘Why, of 
ae bound for the Townsends’ 


s te general idea.” 
e troduce Mr. Butterfield, Mr. 
 -arkhurst is our most famous 
el or here.” Then turning to 
Biterfield is staying with us for 
3. 

‘little mixed up,” mumbled 
’rvery sorry.” 
ni it’s perfectly all right; most 
lis ke in the world. I’ve got a 
ture and I’m going down there 
i, while. Silly idea for a man 
e. He turned to Butterfield. 
haze your mind and come down 


d oking young man demurred. 
it to bed 


a rink, Perry?” suggested Mr. 


| will.” 
sé,” continued Tate quickly, 
af all about your—friend here.” 
she rear part of the camel. “I 
‘alto seem discourteous. 
w? Bring him out.” 
ota friend,” explained Perry 
just rented him.” 
h fe 
ou’ demanded Perry, twistin 
rt ‘usly round. sf : 
vas. faint sound of assent. 
1€|es!” said Mr. Tate heartily. 
cient camel ought to be able 
* thsoit’d hse three deg 
yO}! sir,” sai erry anxiously, 
 Gictly dressed up enough to 


Is it 
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come out. If you give me the bottle I can 
hand it back to him and he ean take his 
inside.”’ 

From under the cloth was audible the 
enthusiastic smacking sound inspired by 
this suggestion. When a butler had ap- 
peared with bottles, glasses and siphon one 
of the bottles was handed back, and there- 
after the silent partner could be heard im- 
bibing long potations at frequent intervals. 

Thus passed a peaceful hour. At ten 
o’clock Mr. Tate decided that they’d bet- 
ter be starting. He donned his clown’s 
costume; Perry replaced the camel’s head 
with a sigh; and side by side they pro- 
gressed on foot the single block between 
the Tate house and the Tallyho Club. 

The circus ball was in full swing. A 
great tent fly had been put up inside the 
ballroom and round the walls had been 
built rows of booths representing the vari- 
ous attractions of a circus side show, but 
these were now vacated and on the floor 
swarmed a shouting, laughing medley of 
youth and color—clowns, bearded ladies, 
acrobats, bareback riders, ringmasters, tat- 
tooed men and charioteers. The Townsends 
had determined to assure their party of 
success, so a great quantity of liquor had 
been surreptitiously brought over from 
their house in automobiles and it was flow- 
ing freely. A green ribbon ran along the 
wall completely round the ballroom, with 
pointing arrows alongside of it and signs 
which instructed the uninitiated to ‘“‘Fol- 
low the green line!”” The green line led 
down to the bar, where waited pure punch 
and wicked punch and plain dark-green 
bottles. 

On the wall above the bar was another 
arrow, red and very wavy, and under it the 
slogan: ‘‘Now follow this!” 

But even amid the luxury of costume 
and high spirits represented there the en- 
trance of the camel created something of a 
stir, and Perry was immediately surrounded 
by a curious, laughing crowd who were 
anxious to penetrate the identity of this 
beast who stood by the wide doorway 
eying the dancers with his hungry, melan- 
choly gaze. 

And then Perry saw Betty. She was 
standing in front of a booth talking to a 
group of clowns, comic policemen and ring- 
masters. She was dressed in the costume 
of an Egyptian snake charmer, a costume 
carried out to the smallest detail. Her 
tawny hair was braided and drawn through 
brass rings, the effect crowned with a glit- 
tering Oriental tiara. Her fair face was 
stained to a warm olive glow and on her 
bare arms and the half moon of her back 
writhed painted serpents with single eyes 


_of venomous green. Her feet were in san- 


dals and her skirt was slit to the knees, so 
that when che walked one caught a glimpse 
of other slim serpents painted just above 
her bare ankles. Wound about her neck 
was a huge, glittering, cotton-stuffed cobra, 
and her bracelets were in the form of tiny 
garter snakes. Altogether a very charming 
and beautiful costume—one that made the 
more nervous among the older women 
shrink away from her when she passed, and 
the more troublesome ones to make great 
talk about “‘shouldn’t be allowed” and 
‘perfectly disgraceful.” 3 

But Perry, peering through the uncertain 
eyes of the camel, saw only her face, radi- 
ant, animated and glowing with excitement, 
and her arms and shoulders, whose mobile, 
expressive gestures made her always the 
outstanding figure in any gathering. He 
was fascinated and his fascination exer- 
cised a strangely sobering effect on him. 
With a growing clarity the events of the 
day came back—he had lost forever 
this shimmering princess in emerald green 
and black. Rage rose within him, and with 
a half-formed intention of taking her away 
from the crowd he started toward her—or 
rather he elongated slightly, for he had 
neglected to issue the preparatory com- 
mand necessary to locomotion. 

But at this point fickle Kismet, who for a 
day had played with him bitterly and sar- 
donically, decided to reward him in full for 
the amusement he had afforded her. Kis- 
met turned the tawny eyes of the snake 
charmer to the camel. Kismet led her to 
lean toward the man beside her and say, 
““Who’s that? That camel?” 

They all gazed. 

“Darned if I know.”’ 

But a little man named Warburton, who 
knew it all, found it necessary to hazard an 
opinion: 

“Tt came in with Mr. Tate. I think it’s 
probably Warren Butterfield, the archi- 
tect, who’s visiting the Tates.” 
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Something stirred in Betty Medill— 
that age-old interest of the provincial girl 
in the visiting man. 

“Oh,” she said casually after a slight 
pause. 

At the end of the next dance Betty and 
her partner finished up within a few feet of 
the camel. With the informal audacity 
that was the keynote of the evening she 
reached out and gently rubbed the camel’s 


nose. 

“Hello, old camel.” 

The camel stirred uneasily. 

“You ’fraid of me?” said Betty, lifting 
her eyebrows in mock reproof. ‘‘Don’t be. 
You see I’m a snake charmer, but I’m 
pretty good at camels too.” 

The camel bowed very low and the 
groups round laughed and made the obvi- 
ous remark about the beauty and the beast. 

Mrs. Townsend came bustling up. 

“Well, Mr. Butterfield,” she beamed, 
“T wouldn’t have recognized you.” 

Perry bowed again and smiled gleefully 
behind his mask. 

“And whois this with you?” she inquired. 

“Oh,” said Perry in a disguised voice, 
muffled by the thick cloth and quite un- 
recognizable, “he isn’t a fellow, Mrs. 
Townsend. He’s just part of my costume.” 

This seemed to get by, for Mrs. Town- 
send laughed and bustled away. Perry 
turned again to Betty. 

“*So,”’ he thought, “‘this is how much she 
cares! On the very day of our final rupture 
she starts a flirtation with another man— 
an absolute stranger.” 

On an impulse he gave her a soft nudge 
with his shoulder and waved his head sug- 
gestively toward the hall, making it clear 
that he desired her to leave her partner and 
accompany him. Betty seemed quite willing. 

““By-by, Bobby,” she called laughingly 
to her partner. ‘‘This old camel’s got me. 
Where are we going, Prince of Beasts?” 

The noble animal made no rejoinder, but 
stalked gravely along in the direction of a 
secluded nook on the side stairs. 

There Betty seated herself, and the 
camel, after some seconds of confusion 
which included gruff orders and sounds of 
a heated dispute going on in his interior, 
placed himself beside her—his hind legs 
stretching out uncomfortably across two 
steps. 

“Well, camel,’ said Betty cheerfully, 
‘‘how do you like our happy party?” 

The camel indicated that he liked it by 
rolling his head ecstatically and executing a 
gleeful kick with his hoofs. 

“This is the first time that I ever had a 
téte-a-téte with a man’s valet round’’—she 
pointed to the hind legs—‘“‘or whatever 
that is.” 

“Oh,” said Perry, ‘‘he’s deaf and blind. 
Forget about him.” 

“That sure is some costume! But I 
should think you’d feel rather handi- 
capped—you can’t very well shimmy, even 
if you want to.” 

The camel hung his head lugubriously. 

“TI wish you’d say something,”’ continued 
Betty sweetly. ‘‘Say you like me, camel. 
Say you think I’m pretty. Say you’d like 
to belong to a pretty snake charmer.” 

The camel would. 

““Will you dance with me, camel?” 

The camel would try. 

Betty devoted half an hour to the camel. 
She devoted at least half an hour to all 
visiting men. It was usually sufficient. 
When she approached a new man the cur- 
rent débutantes were accustomed to scatter 
right and left like a close column deploying 
before a machine gun. And so to Perry 
Parkhurst was awarded the unique privi- 
lege of seeing his love as cthers saw her. He 
was flirted with violently! 
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4 bere paradise of frail foundation was 
broken into by the sound of a general 
ingress to the ballroom; the cotillion was 
beginning. Betty and the camel joined the 
crowd, her brown hand resting lightly on 
his shoulder, defiantly symbolizing her 
complete adoption of him. 

When they entered, the couples were 
already seating themselves at tables round 
the walls, and Mrs. Townsend, resplendent 
as a super bareback rider with rather too 
rotund calves, was standing in the center 
with the ringmaster who was in charge of 
arrangements. At a signal to the band 
everyone rose and began to dance. 

“‘Tsn’t it just slick!” breathed Betty. 

“You bet!” said the camel. 

“Do you think you can possibly dance?” 

Perry nodded enthusiastically. He felt 
suddenly exuberant. After all, he was here 
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incognito talking to his girl—he felt like 
winking patronizingly at the world. 

“T think it’s the best idea,” cried Betty, 
“to give a party like this! I don’t see how 
they ever thought of it. Come on, let’s 
dance!” 

So Perry danced the cotillion. I say 
danced, but that is stretching the word far 
beyond the wildest dreams of the jazziest 
terpsichorean. He suffered his partner to 
put her hands on his helpless shoulders and 
pull him here and there gently over the 
floor while he hung his huge head docilely 
over her shoulder and made futile dummy 
motions with his feet. His hind legs danced 
in a manner all their own, chiefly by hop- 
ping first on one foot and then on the other. 
Never being sure whether dancing was 
going on or not, the hind legs played safe 
by going through a series of steps when- 
ever the music started playing. So the 
spectacle was frequently presented of the 
front part of the camel standing at ease and 
the rear keeping up a constant energetic 
motion calculated to rouse a sympathetic 
perspiration in any soft-hearted observer. 

He was frequently favored. He danced 
first with a tall lady covered with straw who 
announced jovially that she was a bale of 
hay and coyly begged him not to eat her. 

“‘T’d like to; you’re so sweet,” said the 
camel gallantly. 

Each time the ringmaster shouted his 
call of ‘Men up!” he lumbered ferociously 
for Betty with the cardboard wienerwurst 
or the photograph of the bearded lady or 
whatever the favor chanced to be. Some- 
times he reached her first, but usually his 
rushes were unsuccessful and resulted in 
intense interior arguments. 

‘For heaven’s sake,’”’ Perry would snarl 
fiercely between his clenched teeth, ‘‘get a 
little pep! I could have gotten her that 
time if you’d picked your feet up.” 

“Well, gimme a little warnin’!”’ 

“T did, darn you.” 

T can’t see a dog-gone thing in here.”’ 

**All you have to do is follow me. It’s 
just like dragging a load of sand round to 
walk with you.”’ 

“Maybe you wanta try back here.”’ 

“You shut up! If these people found 
you in this room they’d give you the worst 
beating you ever had. They’d take your 
taxi license away from you!”’ 

Perry surprised himself by the ease with 
which he made this monstrous threat, but 
it seemed to have a soporific influence on 
his companion, for he muttered an “‘aw 
gwan”’ and subsided into abashed silence. 

The ringmaster mounted to the top of 
the piano and waved his hand for silence. 

**Prizes!’’ he cried. ‘‘Gather round!” 

“Yea! Prizes!” 

Self-consciously the circle swayed for- 
ward. The rather pretty girl who had mus- 
tered the nerve to come as a bearded lady 
trembled with excitement, hoping to be re- 
warded for an evening’s hideousness. The 
man who had spent the afternoon having 
tattoo marks painted on him by a sign 
painter skulked on the edge of the crowd, 
blushing furiously when anyone told him he 
was sure to get it. 

‘‘Lady and gent performers of the cir- 
cus,’’ announced the ringmaster jovially, 
“‘T am sure we will all agree that a good 
time has been had by all. We will now be- 
stow honor where honor is due by bestow- 
ing the prizes. Mrs. Townsend has asked 
me to bestow the prizes. Now, fellow 
performers, the first prize is for that lady 
who has displayed this evening the most 
striking, becoming’’—at this point the 
bearded lady sighed resignedly —‘‘and orig- 
inal costume.’’ Here the bale of hay 
pricked up her ears. ‘‘Now I am sure that 
the decision which has been decided upon 
will be unanimous with all here present. 
The first prize goes to Miss Betty Medill, 
the charming Egyptian snake charmer.” 

There was a great burst of applause, 
chiefly masculine, and Miss Betty Medill, 
blushing beautifully through her olive 
paint, was passed up to receive her award. 
With a tender glance the ringmaster handed 
down to her a huge bouquet of orchids. 

“And now,” he continued, looking round 
him, “‘the other prize is for that man who 
has the most amusing and original cos- 
tume. This prize goes without dispute to a 
guest in our midst, a gentleman who is 
visiting here but whose stay we all hope 
will be long and merry—in short to the 
noble camel who has entertained us all by 
his hungry look and his brilliant dancing 
throughout the evening.” 

He ceased and there was a hearty burst 
of applause, for it was a popular choice. 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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Instinctively his heart beat high as Betty 
turned to him laughingly and began play- 
fully to stroke the cardboard muzzle. He 
felt his self-control giving away, he longed 
to seize her in his arms and declare his 
identity and kiss those scarlet lips that 
smiled teasingly at him from only a foot 
away—when suddenly the laughter and 
applause round them died away and a curi- 
ous hush fell over the hall. Perry and 
Betty looked up in surprise. Jumbo had 
given vent to a huge ‘‘Hello!” in such a 
startled and amazed voice that all eyes 
were bent on him. 

“‘Hello!’’ he said again. He had turned 
round the camel’s marriage license, which 
he had been holding upside down, pro- 
duced spectacles and was studying it in- 
tently. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, and in the per- 
vading silence his words were heard plainly 
by everyone in the room, “this yeah’s a 
sho-nuff marriage permit.” 

“What?” 


Jumbo waved them to silence and Perry’s 
blood burned to fire in his veins as he 
realized the break he had made. 

“Yassuh!”’ repeated Jumbo. ‘This 
yeah’s a sho-nuff license, and the pa’ties 
concerned one of ’em is dis yeah young 
lady, Miz Betty Medill, and th’ other’s 
Mistah Perry Pa’khurst.”’ 

There was a general gasp, and a low 
rumble broke out as all eyes fell on the 
eamel. Betty shrank away from him 
quickly, her tawny eyes giving out sparks 
of fury. 

“Ts you Mistah Pa’khurst, you camel?” 

Perry made no answer. The crowd 
pressed up closer and stared at him as he 
stood frozen rigid with embarrassment, his 
cardboard face still hungry and sardonic, 
regarding the ominous Jumbo. 

““You-all bettah speak up!’ said Jumbo 
slowly, “this yeah’s a mighty serous mat- 
tah. Outside mah duties at this club ah 
happens to be a sho-nuff minister in the 
Firs’ Cullud Baptis’ Church. It done look 
to me as though you-all is gone an’ got 
married.” 

Vv 

dbs scene that followed will go down 

forever in the annals of the Tallyho 
Club. Stout matrons fainted, strong men 
swore, wild-eyed débutantes babbled in 
lightning groups instantly formed and in- 
stantly dissolved, and a great buzz of chat- 
ter, virulent yet oddly subdued, hummed 
through the chaotie ballroom. Feverish 
youths swore they would kill. Perry or 
Jumbo or themselves or someone and the 
Baptis’ preacheh was besieged by a tem- 
pestuous covey of clamorous amateur 
lawyers, asking questions, making threats, 
demanding precedents, ordering the bonds 
annulled, and especially trying to ferret out 
any hint or suspicion of prearrangement in 
what had occurred. ° 

In the corner Mrs. Townsend was crying 
softly on the shoulder of Mr. Howard Tate, 
who was trying vainly to comfort her; they 
were exchanging ‘‘all my fault’s” volubly 
and voluminously. Outside on a snow cov- 
ered walk Mr. Cyrus Medill, the Aluminum 
Man, was being paced slowly up and down 
between two brawny charioteers, giving 
vent now to a grunt, now to a string of 
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unrepeatables, now to wild pleadings that 
they’d just let him get at Jumbo. He was 
facetiously attired for the evening as a wild 
man of Borneo, and the most exacting stage 
manager after one look at his face would 
have acknowledged that any improvement 
in casting the part would have been quite 
impossible. 

Meanwhile the two principals held the 
real center of the stage. Betty Medill—or 
was it Betty Parkhurst?—weeping furi- 
ously, was surrounded by the plainer girls— 
the prettier ones were too busy talking 
about her to pay much attention to her— 
and over on the other side of the hall stood 
the camel, still intact except for his head- 
piece, which dangled pathetically on his 
chest. Perry was earnestly engaged in 
making protestations of his innocence to a 
ring of angry, puzzled men. Every few min- 
utes just as he had apparently proved his 
case someone would mention the marriage 
certificate, and the inquisition would begin 
again. 

A girl named Marion Cloud, considered 
the second best belle of Toledo, changed the 
gist of the situation by a remark she made 
to Betty. 

“Well,” she said maliciously, “it’ll all 
blow over, dear. The courts will annul it 
without question.” 

Betty’s tears dried miraculously in her 
eyes, her lips shut tightly together, and she 
flashed a withering glance at Marion. Then 
she rose and scattering her sympathizers 
right and left walked directly across the 
room to Perry, who also rose and stood 
looking at her in terror. Again silence crept 
down upon the room. 

“Will you have the decency,” she said, 
“to grant me five minutes’ conversation— 
or wasn’t that included in your plans?” 

He nodded, his mouth unable to form 
words. 

Indicating coldly that he was to follow 
her she walked out into the hall with her 
chin uptilted and headed for the privacy of 
one of the little card rooms. 

Perry started after her, but was brought 
to a jerky halt by the failure of his hind 
legs to function. 

“You stay here!” he commanded sav- 
agely. 

“T can’t,” whined a voice from the hump, 
“unless you get out first and let me get out.” 

Perry hesitated, but the curious crowd 
was unbearable, and unable any longer to 
tolerate eyes he muttered a command and 
with as much dignity as possible the camel 
moved carefully out on its four legs. 

Betty was waiting for him. - 

“Well,” she began furiously, “you see 
what you’ve done! You and that crazy 
license! I told you you shouldn’t have got- 
ten it! I told you!”’ 

“My dear girl, I ——’”’ 

“Don’t dear-girl me! Save that for your 
real wife if you ever get one after this dis- 
graceful performance.” 

“cc I eat! 


“And don’t try to pretend it wasn’t all 
arranged. You know you gave that col- 
ored waiter money! You know you did! 
Do you mean to say you didn’t try to 
marry me?” 

““No—I mean, yes—of course 

“Yes, you’d better admit it! You tried 
it, and now what are you going to do? Do 
you know my father’s nearly crazy? It’ll 
serve you right if he tries to kill you. He’ll 
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take his gun and put some cold steel in you. 
O-o-oh! Even if this marr—this thing can 
be annulled it’ll hang over me all the rest of 
my life!’ 

Perry could not resist quoting softly: 
“Oh, camel, wouldn’t you like to belong to 
the pretty snake charmer for all your dd 

“Shut up!” cried Betty. 

There was a pause. 

“Betty,” said Perry finally with a very 
faint hopefulness, ‘“‘there’s only one thing 
to do that will really get us out clear. 
That’s for you to marry me.” 

“Marry you!” 

“Yes. Really it’s the only ——” 

’ aie shut up! I wouldn’t marry you 
oy ” 

“T know. If I were the last man on 
earth. But if you care anything about 
your reputation 4 

“Reputation!” she cried. “‘ You’re a nice 
one to think about my reputation now. 
Why didn’t you think about my reputa- 
tion before you hired that horrible Jumbo 
to—to ——” 

Perry tossed up his hands hopelessly. 

“Very well. I'll do anything you want. 
Lord knows I renounce all claims!” 

“But,” said a new voice, “I don’t.” 

Perry and Betty started, and she put her 
hand to her heart. 

“For heaven’s sake, what was that?” 

“It’s me,” said the camel’s back. 

In a minute Perry had whipped off the 
camel’s skin, and a lax, limp object, his 
clothes hanging on him damply, his hand 
clenched tightly on an almost empty bot- 
tle, stood defiantly before them. 

“Oh,” cried Betty, tears starting again 
to her eyes, “you brought that object in 
here to frighten me! You told me he was 
deaf—that awful person!” 

The ex-camel’s back sat down on a chair 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Don’t talk ’at way about me, lady. I 
ain’t no person. I’m your husband.” 

“Husband!” 

The cry was wrung simultaneously from 
Betty and Perry. 

“Why, sure. I’m as much your husband 
as that gink is. The smoke didn’t marry 
you to the camel’s front. He married you 
to the whole camel. Why, that’s my ring 
you got on your finger!” 

With a little cry she snatched the ring 
from her finger and flung it passionately at 
the floor. 

“What’s all this?” demanded Perry 
dazedly. 

‘Jes’ that you better fix me an’ fix me 
right. If you don’t I’m a-gonna have the 
etre claim you got to bein’ married to 

er ” 


“That’s bigamy,”- said Perry, turning 
gravely to Betty. 

Then came the supreme moment of 
Perry’s early life, the ultimate chance on 
which he risked his fortunes. He rose and 
looked first at Betty, where she sat weakly, 
her face aghast at this new complication, 
and then at the individual who swayed 
from side to side on his chair, uncertainly 
yet menacingly. 

“Very well,’ said Perry slowly to the in- 
dividual, ‘‘you can have her. Betty, I’m 
going to prove to you that as far as I’m 
concerned our marriage was entirely acci- 
dental. I’m going to renounce utterly my 
rights to have you as my wife, and give you 
to—to the man whose ring you wear—your 
lawful husband.” 

There was a pause and four horror- 
stricken eyes were turned on him. 

“Good-by, Betty,’ he said brokenly. 
“Don’t forget me in your new-found happi- 
ness. I’m going to leave for the Far West 
on the morning train. Think of me kindly, 
Betty.” 

With a last glance at them he turned on 
his heel and his head bowed on his chest as 
his hand touched the door knob. 

“Good-by,” he repeated. He turned the 
door knob. 

But at these words a flying bundle of 
snakes and silk and tawny hair hurled itself 
at him. 

“Oh, Perry, don’t leave me! I can’t face 
it alone! Perry, Perry, take me with you!” 

Her tears rained down in a torrent and 
flowed damply on his neck. Calmly he 
folded his arms about her. 

“T don’t care,” she cried tearfully. ‘I 
love you and if you can wake up a minister 
at this hour and have it done over again I’ll 
go West with you.” 

Over her shoulder the front part of the 
camel looked at the back part of the camel — 
and they exchanged a particularly subtle, 
esoteric sort of wink that only true camels 
can understand. 
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How Grover Cleveland Was 
and Elected Presid 


(Continued from Page 23) ; 


Nominated 


perhaps no more lonely man ever accepted 
and exercised supreme authority. 

He was plunged at once into a contest 
with the party in power in the Senate; 
every act was questioned, every appoint- 
ment was put down to the desire for spoils; 
every criticism, fair or unfair, that could 
be made was indulged, and he was con- 
fronted by the most serious financial and 
fiscal conditions. He chose the best men 
he could get as advisers, and his success in 
this respect was even to him a cause for 
wonder. He had to rely upon senators, 
members of Congress and political man- 
agers in states; he had to resist pressure and 
adjust differences in his own party, many 
of them of a local character, that never 
ought to have come to him; and so he had 
need for the marvelous physique that at 
forty-eight was his. 

He had not been long in office before he 
concluded that if he was to remove the 
country from the old hampering conditions 
in which it had been living for so many 
years he must take an entirely new line; 
the result of this conclusion was the tariff 
message of 1887. He looked upon this from 
its inception to its issue as an invitation to 
defeat; but nothing could change his pur- 
pose; no advice, however unselfish, could 
turn him from his determination to give 
real life to politics, to bring the American 
people back to the consideration of live 
issues—the questions that must be met 
with courage. Nor is it necessary to enter 
into particulars about the result of that 
election. He always insisted that it was 
due primarily to his own acts, but his 
friends reelized very early that there never 
was worse management than that seen at 
10 West 29th Street, in New York City, in 


1888. 

It had fallen into the hands of old leaders 
like Gorman and Barnum, to whom were 
added amateurs like Calvin S. Brice, then 
senator from Ohio. In all the history of 
American politics nothing more ineffective 
has been seen. There was no system, there 
was suspicion among those at the top of 
the policy upon which the campaign was 
based, and there was personal dislike of the 
candidate so that the element of devotion 
was slight. All these things were then 
especially discouraging because direction 
in the other party was in the hands of the 
most efficient managers that could be 
found. Scruple was something that did 
not enter into their vocabulary, and meth- 
ods then recently tried in states were car- 
ried into a general election in a way that 
would have seemed impossible. 


Settling Down in New York 


The discouraging feature was that the 
rank and file of his party had been devoted 
both to Mr. Cleveland’s doctrine and to 
himself. They saw in him a promise of 
something beyond mere success of either 
a party ora man. As the rest of my story 
will show, it was this strong underlying 
sentiment that was to save the situation 
in the end and to bring out of serious defeat 
a most surprising victory. 

The term in the presidency closed seven 
years of the very hardest work that any 
man, however capable and however well 
crained, could have undertaken. Here was 
a man who in November, 1881, had been 
snatched from absolute obscurity, to find 
himself on March 4, 1889, with four years 
of the very highest power and position 
behind him. He had come up into the lead- 
ing political position not only of his own 
country but of the world. At every turn 
he had to learn his lesson and to feel his 
way. He could congratulate himself upon 
his success in this case. In spite of nominal 
defeat he had behind him the strong under- 


lying support of millions of people, a goodly 
proportion of whom had helped to vote him 
out of power. 

Though he had never lived in a great 
city and such an aggregation of people was 
never to become attractive to him, he con- 
cluded that, everything considered, the 
best place for him was New York. Though 
he had held great places he had not com- 
pleted his fifty-second year. He had at- 
tained an exacting position and in order to 
maintain it he had his living to earn and 
his fortune to make. After a rest of a few 
weeks he went to New York and entered 


upon the practice of the law as¢ 
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The People’s Schooli 
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discussion. Its progress had* 
its advocates were discourag & 
pect. This new proponent . 
(Continued on Pag! 
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vyhen you have a 1900 Cataract 
‘lectric Washer. Because the 1900 
) the perfect washing machine. 


_ Here are the reasons— 


bors there’s the magic figure 8 
aovement. ‘The hot soapy water is 
orced through the clothes in a fig- 
re 8 motion, whichsends the water 
arough them four times as often as 
ve ordinary washer. This figure 8 
iovement is an exclusive feature. 


Then there’s the tub—not a part 
1 it to cause wear and tear, or to 
ip off buttons or tear out button 
‘oles. It’s the action of the water 
1 the tub that cleanses your 


clothes, not the movement of any 
parts inside the tub. 


The wringer, too, works elec- 
trically and can be swung from 
washer to rinse water, to blue 
water and to clothes basket without 
moving or shifting the washer. 


The 1900 runs smoothly and 
quietly. It washes a tubful of 
clothes in 8 to 10 minutes—and 
at a cost of less than 2c an hour 
for electricity. 


And when the clothes are washed 
your work is finished. There are 
no heavy parts to be lifted out of 
the tub and cleaned. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 


machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
| a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. 


Then if you wish, 


you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 
copy of the book, ‘“‘George Brinton’s Wife.” 


- It’s a story you will enjoy. 


Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles of her own until she 
interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen. 


1900 CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
anadian Factory and Office: 


CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 


Just connect it 
with the elec- 
tr 
off it Starts. 


sBesaaeeuseueuaaae 


It's all all plain sailing | 
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The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure § move- 
ment—four times 
as often as in the 


ordinary 


Comes in 8 
and 12 
sheet sizes. 


ic light and 


washer. 


Pr age 
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1900 WASHER COMPANY 


203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 
a copy of the story, 


dealer, and 
Brinton’ s Wife.” 


— =... .t tr. 


“George 


ADDRESS 
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—in addition to Dodge, 


ULTIBESTO 


RAKE LINING 


is factory equipment on 60% of 
American motor cars and trucks. 


VY cHECK YOUR CAR ON THIS LIST 


PASSENGER Olympian Concord Netco Boring 
CARS ackar art - Dauc! 

Beggs Piedmont Dependable Oneida Emerson-Brantingham 
Briscoe Pierce-Arrow Diamond T Packard G-O 
Chandler Premier ixie arker Hart-Parr 
Cleveland R.&V.Knight Dodge Pierce-Arrow Illinois Super Drive 
Columbia Saxon Dorris Rainier Indiana 
Commonwealth Seneca Douglas elden Liberty 
Crow art Shaw Fageol Seneca Massey-Harris 
Cunningham Simplex Federal Service Monarc! 

aniels Standard Ford Signal National 
Detroit Elec. Stanley Gabriel Standard Parrett 
Dixie Studebaker Garford Standard Oil Samson 
Dorris Texan -M-C Company Waterloo Boy 
Hanson Velie 1S ED be of Ohio 
Haynes Westcott Hahn Sterling 
Hupmobile Hall Stewart AXLES 
Jones TRUCKS Hendrickson Studebaker Liggett 
Jordan Acason Hupmobile Sullivan Peru 
Liberty Acme Independent Super ussel 
Locomobile All Power Kalamazoo Tiffin Salisbury 
Maibohm Armleder Kissel Freighter Tower Standard 
Marmon Atterbury leiber elie Timken 
Maxwell Autohorse Maccar Watson Torbensen 
McFarlan Six Available Master Wilcox Wisconsin 
McLaughlin Brockway Maxwell 
Milburn Elec. Capitol Menges TRACTORS MOTOR CYCLES 
Mitchell Clydesdale Menominee Avery Excelsior 
Moore Collier National Bailor Harley-Davidson 


OLLOW the judgment of America’s leading auto- 
motive engineers when relining your brakes. 


Always specify MULTIBESTOS Brake Lining. 
The long-lived interlocking weave of MULTIBESTOS 


has made it factory equipment on six out of every ten 
American motor cars. This overwhelming choice of 
MULTIBESTOS is the result of laboratory analyses, 
road tests and carefully tabulated statistics of service. 
When youask yourrepair man to use MULTIBESTOS 
in relining your brakes, your judgment is endorsed by 
a sweeping majority of America’s foremost automo- 
uve engineers. 


Send for valuable free booklet 
‘tThe Care of Your Brakes’’ 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
WALPOLE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 168) 
with a new vigor that made it alive. When 
in one state after another it was finally 
adopted the rapidity of the progress could 
be attributed to the ex-President, who had 
given it a new standing. 

This Boston occasion was not only the 
first of his formal addresses but for me it 
had an added interest because I was privi- 
leged to be of some volunteer aid to him. 
Colonel Lamont, who after the close of the 
first Administration’ had become absorbed 
in large business interests in New York, 
asked me one day if I would not go over 
and help the “Old Man’—as he was 
affectionately called—to distribute the ad- 
dress to the newspapers. In doing so he 
said that the President did not know any- 
thing about this particular class of work. 
This was not at all surprising, as the colonel 
himself had for years been giving his closest 
attention to it. I had known the President 
for about four years in a casual way, and 
for part of this time when I was making the 
campaign textbook in the White House. 

I went to see him, and the first thing he 
did was to read me the revised copy of his 
proposed Boston speech and to ask me to 
give him any suggestions or criticisms that 
might be in mind. I did this rather hesi- 
tatingly because I did not know then his 
methods of work or how independent he 
was in such matters.” He accepted some of 
the verbal revisions and refused to make 
certain changes of ideas that his friends 
thought were rather radical-or drastic. 
The discussion then fell back upon the 
methods of distribution. He had somehow 
an instinctive horror or suspicion not only 
of newspaper men but.of newspapers them- 
selves. He had suffered on one or two 
occasions where he had not taken the 
proper precautions, so I had to convince 
him that-he was safe in letting the address 
go out in the form of advance copies. As 
the mails then ran I made a stand for seven 
clear days in order to reach the entire 
country. He was immovable in his refusal 
to grant more than five days, insisting that 
betrayal would come somewhere and his 
speech would get to the public prematurely. 
However, I put the perfected copy up into 
type for a weekly newspaper which I then 
edited—a sort of cross between the old- 
fashioned English weekly and the modern 
reprint organ of public opinion—took the 
proof to him, when we read it together, had 
the slips printed from the type as set up 
for the paper, and sent them on their way. 


In Demand asa Speaker 


The policy was adopted, from which 
there was never any departure, of dealing 
wholly with the press associations, of which 
there were two—the old Associated Press 
and the United Press, the predecessor of 
the organization now bearing that name. 
As I recall, these had constituents about 
equal in number, so we sent them together 
about 450 slips for morning newspapers. 
Under the conditions then existing evening 
papers could be trusted to copy speeches 
and other important matter from those 
issued in the morning. It was also con- 
cluded that the usual policy of sending out 
individual copies was discriminative as well 
as risky, and as success crowned our efforts 
no change was made in it or in the number 
except as the latter was increased or dimin- 
ished by the development of new papers or 
the disappearance of old ones. 

The response to this first effort was im- 
mediate. At once there came back to Mr. 
Cleveland, from every part of the country, 
full reprints of his speech. They were letter 
perfect down to the last comma. In all 
these things he was almost meticulous and 
as this care fitted into my own ideas there 
were never any differences to be adjusted. 

The reception of this speech brought 
with it almost numberless invitations to 
Mr. Cleveland from every part of the 
country to speak on almost every conceiv- 
able subject. It was a distinct surprise to 
him to find that his opinion was valued by 
so many people and that the country was 
so responsive to anything that savored of 
real conviction. Previous Presidents had 
not thus thrown themselves into contact 
with the public. This meeting was followed, 
in due course, by speeches before college 
societies; by an address on taking the chair 
at the exercises celebrating the centenary 
of the Supreme Court; by his first, though 
not his principal address, on Washing- 
ton; by addresses on circulating libraries; 
on the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments; on the Adirondack Park; at the 
annual police dinner in New York; at the 


Builders Association; at the | 
ties Aid Association; at the ge 
celebration of the German y 
Association in Buffalo; at the 
Club in Providence; before t} 


meeting, and many others seat) 
oe years of 1890 and 189] 
1892 


In addition to these there ; 
speeches at the Thurman ha 
lumbus in 1890; before the | 
dinner at the banquet hall 


. 


Square Garden in celebration; 


delphia, New York, Buffalo, Bi 
lyn and Providence. These : 
formal character, distributed j 
with 


any address whatever its topic 
local and became national. ' 
districts seemed to take as mu 
a Cleveland speech in New Y¥ 
bus, Ohio, as if it had been 
their own public halls, 


New Thoughts of the W 


But if he held unduly modes 
himself his friends did not ag 
They welcomed with enthusiz 
of coming before the publicin 
that was so to become him, 
and opportunity to study, t 
him and think on large lines, 
opinions with a satisfactory 
ceptance, and, while thus loo 


tunities. His mind grew e\ 
his views became broader 
occupancy of the presidency 
as the early antagonisms at| 
responsibility became less pri 

This activity was accompa’ 
stant succession of letters in}} 


scarcely a week that a papel 
tain something either in the w, 
or a letter or a reference to 
said somewhere. i) 


activity was entered upon 1! 

political purpose. From the} 
insisted, even in the inner 
friends, that he was in no sel}! 
or even a possible candidate! 
and he kept to this idea wil) 
until well into 1892. He e) 
conviction that there was 1) 
he should seek reélection, thi! 
to do fairly well and had |} 
what appeared to him to bei 
recognition on the part of hit 
He expressed the fear that e| 
be nominated and elected it} 
reputation and make it diffill 


private citizen; but he enjo! 
nition, he felt that he had! 
response something like a ff 
the sacrifices he made and’ 
fered. He continually ims 
country ought not to wo! 
Presidents; that they ough 
take care of themselves; thai 
the very highest tribute to ¢ 
that a man could hold t 
office for four years, carry “ 
as seemed to him best and! 
place among his fellow it 
But Mr. Cleveland did no! 
ambitions; if he had only) 
idea of a return to publichie! 
with his friends all over the 
ing his short public life of se} 
(Continued on Pas; 


Jontinued from Page 170) 
rm up a distinct type in his party 
ils in public life known later as the 
ielement. Among the older men 
‘e the friends and followers of 
o, Tilden, Bayard, Thurman and 
iis, while their natural successors 
se who had been drawn to Mr. 
1 himself by his career and force 
‘ter. Among them were a large 
f Republicans, drifting out of the 
aovement, which was then only a 
in the background, and from the 
gwump movement, which had 
bied to his election. 
s¢nen, whatever their type or class, 
their immediate period, were 
|} their devotion to a higher type 
ti] thought than had been common 
ie long years succeeding the Civil 
T): number was small, but they were 
ithe belief that the tariff ought to 
sl that it had become a medium of 
sii and in many cases corruption; 
heibuses of the civil service, which 
se inherent in our public life from 
giaing, should be corrected; that 
vi policy was a peril; and that in 
th; these abuses might be reached 
niessary to purify the ballot. The 
bi strictly party issues did not cut 
fijre, and yet even on these the 
n¢| were very carefully toned down 
he1ass in this element was strong in 
it elieved about public questions. 
miiued series of addresses revealed 
yuitions. Whether they were of a 
niaracter or dealt with some ques- 
90 which there was little room for 
er;nt, they appealed to this par- 
tye of people. 
as;herefore natural that this large 
ft, »mposing, as it always does when 
, te majority of the people of the 
y, ould look to the man who was 
a7 making these consistent ap- 
omigh ideals. It would not have 
mth difference whether he had 
ecsented to become the candidate 
‘ie feeling was so strong that he 
ha? been forced into the field. The 
ier looking in this direction took 
bet the beginning of 1891. From 
miforward the leaders of the ele- 
ern described began to drift into 
largely for the purpose of getting 
| their surroundings. By this 
oothe Democratic party machine 
ot to take on a different form. 
th Hill régime the old-time antag- 
beveen the city and state had been 
n0\zed outwardly that there was a 
urerstanding between them than 
eneen for a generation. The fear 


~ 
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erjheré apparent lest the new lib- “ 


d |ugwump elements should attain 
r tat would render them impreg- 
ses in the various cities, large 
al/began to have a better under- 
£ ' each other. They seemed to 
alost by intuition that it was 
ry hat they should stand together 
ir ower should be broken. 


to 


e lovement Gains Power 


W: promoted by the fact that, 
ra; overnor or President, Mr. Cleve- 
adiever gone to the trouble of 
zuUa personalstatemachine. In re- 
d) not know anything about this 
larorocess. The nomination and 
| oftoswell P. Flower in 1891 was the 
isn of this. He was not so offen- 
thi-eform element that they could 
0C’eat him, but it was the triumph 
emit that in other days had domi- 
Ne’ York politics but had been in 
enjexcept for brief periods, during 

tobinson and Cleveland periods. 
wh) this was the case in New York 
ty rganization in other important 
vas till suspicious of Tammany and 
sens with whom it had to deal in 

ventions. In the old Middle 
ex(ot Maryland, in many of the 
n Sites and some of the Southern, 
veind elements, which had come 
fro; after 1884, were looking ear- 
© \2 future. Their representatives 
2 Nw York very often, not to see 
eviind on political matters, be- 
Ob/ly was close enough to talk to 
oujthem so far as they bore any 
S | himself, but to pay their re- 
to|he man who had been their 
to |quire from their friends here as 
tre}. of the probabilities, to report 
8 alo their own states, and to keep 
ly | touch with public affairs, 


. only from New York state and city, but it 
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But, after all, these were not the men 
who, when the time came in 1892, were to 
renominate Mr. Cleveland. Those who 
finally did this work were, as a rule, men 
outside the influence of current machine 
polities. Some had been officeholders under 
the first Administration whose terms had ex- 
pired; but they never forgot that both their 
preferment and their prestige had come 
through the quiet leader who was living in 
New York, engaged in the practice of his 
profession and also in advising his country- 
men on the important questions of the day. 

Gradually these men from the various 
states and sections drifted into relations 
with my little office on Broadway. From 
my connection with the National Demo- 
cratic Committee in Indiana in 1880; the 
state and national committees in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1884; with the national committee 
in charge of the compilation of the cam- 
paign textbook in 1888, and transferred in 
October to the publicity department, I had 
come to know in an intimate way the lead- Ss 
ing Democrats in almost every state in the ; = a 


Union. It became a habit with them when ; ok eee 
they wanted to see Mr. Cleveland or to “Please Daddy Can 4 We 
, , 
Have a Home Like That?’ 


know about his movements or to invite 
| Epon home-loving father and mother ought to 


him to attend a meeting somewhere to 

come to see me. There no embargo had 

been proclaimed upon the discussion of 

politics op nominations, and I was under no answer YES—because—we will show you how 

obligation to report either information Or to build a Sterling System Home at a price that 

conclusions to Mr. Cleveland; so in a great you -can. well afford. Building a hofne means 
creating a spot around which will center the chief 

events of your life and the lives of your children. 

If you are sincere in your desire to build a home, 


many cases he knew next to nothing about 

the party interest that was growing up 

everywhere nor did he realize that it would 

become so strong as to force upon him a send 10c today for the 1920 Book De Luxe of Sterling 
System Homes. This wonderful book will save 
you money and you are sure to find just the home 

you have dreamed about at a price that will amaze 


nomination whether he wanted it or not. 
This went on through the winter of 1890 
you. Every page, every paragraph, every illustration 
has been thought out that it may give the home- 


and 1891 until March, 1892, when the 

movement had taken on such momentum 
. builder—either by word or picture—just the infor- 
}; mation one should have in order to choose an at- 


that it was no longer possible to conceal it 
even if his friends had desired to doso. By 

tractive home, economically and staunchly built, at 
a reasonable price. Send the coupon today. 


the first of February it was in such shape 
that probably half the men who were to go 
as delegates to the convention were insist- 
ent upon Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. In 
most cases he did not see these pushing 
friends, but there was no necessity that he 
should, because, after all, up to this time it 
was not his movement—it was the result of 
demand from every part of the country, 
except from the machine in New York. 


throughout. This method of construction saves 
you the most money because it eliminates the high 
cost of handling lumber and cuts out waste. Erec- 
tion time is reduced to a minimum, as every house 
comes packed complete in one shipment. We fur- 
nish all necessary material above the foundation to 
complete your home. 


Enemies at Home 


4 


In the latter state the sentiment was no 
less strong. The Reform Club had been 
organized in 1887 to support the tariff 
message of that year, and it had gradually 
grown into a most effective independent 
body. It drew men.from everywhere, not 


Owing to the tremendous shortage of window frames, sashes and 
doors and other finishing material, costly delays are often ex- 
rienced when erecting a house by the old “‘*hand-saw method.” 
he Sterling System eliminates this difficulty because we furnish 
all construction material complete, as specified, above the 
foundation. 


Send This Coupon Today 


Every true American should own his own home. The Sterling 
System of Home Building is doing its utmost to make this easy 
and possible. Priceson lumber and building materials are still ad- 
vancing so nothing is to be gained by waiting. Send coupon today. 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 1814, Bay City, Michigan ga = 


Southern Mill in Arkansas 


had contributing or corresponding mem- 
bers in most states. It had an attractive 
clubhouse on Fifth Avenue, and once in a 
while it held a general meeting. Perhaps 
nothing more effective had been seen than 
its great banquet, given in December, 1890, 
after the defeat of the McKinley Bill. In it 
were arrayed before the country Mr. Cleve- 
land and the leading men who supported 
his policy. It had no direct political object, 
though among other things we thought of 
doing was to put forward Horace Boies, 
then governor of Iowa, as a prospective 
candidate for vice president; but in the 
promotion of this object the principal char- 
acter was not consulted. bs 

This meeting had its echoes all over the 
country and, as narrated, after it was over 
the movement began to take formal shape. 
This done, it was carried along with its own 
momentum. This, however, was interfered 
with in the state of New York, where the 
state machine had become not only a 
strong anti-Cleveland body but a strong 
supporter of David B. Hill. From that 
time forward the cry was heard everywhere 
that the former could not by any possi- 
bility carry New York even if he were nomi- 
nated by the delegates from the rest of the 
country. 

This whole movement had gathered its 
momentum in New York almost as quietly 
as that which had surrounded the Cleve- 
land idea in the country, so that it would 
have been as impossible, in spite of the 
really stronger Cleveland sentiment known 
to exist in the state, to have run up against 
the machine as it was for the anti- 
Cleveland elements to make headway in the 
country at large; so practically thestate was 
given over to its Hill idols. This was finally 
demonstrated by the fact that the national 
committee had its usual meeting on Jack- 
son Day in order to call the national 
convention fixed for Chicago on June twenty- 
second. On the twenty-sixth of January 


Timber Co. 
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me any special offer you may make. Also notify me in advance of 
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Eat Slowly 


The way we hurry through our 
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meals and keep our minds on busi- 
ness while we eat is the cause of 
many of the minor forms of indiges- 


tion which lead to nervous irritabil- 
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ity, sleeplessness, dyspepsia, and ina- 


bility to concentrate. 
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after each meal will supply the saliva 
which has not been provided during 


the meal, and do much toward aid- 


ing digestive troubles. 
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the New York state committee met and 
issued its call for a state convention to be 
held in Albany on February twenty-second, 
Washington’s Birthday. It had been cus- 
tomary to give about sixty days’ notice of 
conventions to select delegates. As this 
allowed only about twenty-seven days, and 
as loud protest had arisen in the interven- 
ing time, this at once came to be known as 
the Snap Convention. 

All at once the state was on fire and, 
strong protest having been made at the 
Albany convention by a delegation of fifty 
representative men from all parts of the 
state, it was decided, when they could get 
no answer to their protest, that they would 
issue a call for a rival convention. An 
address was issued and a convention called 
to meet in Syracuse on May thirty-first to 
choose a contesting delegation to the na- 
tional convention. On the day fixed the 
Anti-Snap Convention met in Syracuse and 
adopted a platform recommending Mr. 
Cleveland as the candidate, choosing dele- 
gates from all parts of the state and a full 
delegation from all congressional districts, 
and still further organized by the appoint- 
ment of a rival state committee. 

Before this time came the organization 
was well under way. It had begun its work 
throughout the whole of New York, finding 
it perhaps about the easiest task that active 
men had ever taken up. This committee 
was able to collect the money necessary for 
expenses, and in the pursuance of its work 
it began to inquire about the sentiment of 
the rest of the country. Representatives 
from unorganized Cleveland movements 
down in all the states made their way to 
New York and Anti-Snap representatives 
pursued their investigations throughout the 
whole of the country. 

It was then that I, as the hidden agent— 
if I might be so called—of the movement, 
got my first help. No money had been 
available for the task in hand. Nobody 
was paid and the only costs involved in the 
whole campaign had been for printing the 
Cleveland addresses and for postage and 
other petty cash items. The printing of the 
speeches was an inexpensive process be- 
cause so long as I edited my paper, The 
Globe, I had the slips printed from the 
types. Mr. Cleveland paid the bill and I 
myself met any petty outlay. When my 
paper was no longer available I took the 
speech or address to some newspaper which 
was certain to print it in full, and it printed 
for me the necessary slips. The money cost 
for the three years’ work was about $160, 
of which about $120 was for printing. 


A Great Speech 


The Anti-Snappers soon learned that 
most of the needed outside information had 
already been gathered at 57 Broadway. 
When they found that this was the case 
they gave to me the necessary money to 
enlarge my work throughout the country. 
No attention was paid to New York, that 
being left to the Anti-Snappers, the two 
movements working separately. In fact 
this was perhaps almost the last presiden- 
tial campaign in which the states paid their 
own way and counted at their best. They did 
their own work, followed the sentiment of 
their people, selected their-own delegates 
without interference from outside bosses, 
and thus fully represented the ideals of our 
institutions at their best so far as the divi- 
sion of labor was concerned. Not only was 
this true outwardly but I paid almost no 
attention to the Anti-Snappers and they 
gave little more to me than was necessary 
to pay the requisitions that I made upon 
them for outside expenses and to get copies 
of my material. As a result of these 
divided activities the whole country was 
covered within two weeks after the ad- 
journment of the Snap Convention. 

Apropos of this, it may be of interest to 
refer to the different activities of the two 
candidates for President. While Mr. Hill 
was setting forth before the Albany con- 
vention, in what was known as the keynote 
speech, the principles upon which he would 
appeal for the nomination in Chicago, Mr. 
Cleveland was delivering before the law 
students of the University of Michigan the 
most elaborate address he had made during 
this four-year period, on Sentiment in our 
National Life. This dissertation upon the 
character and attainments of Washington 
had no reference to current politics; there 


was no indication in it anywhere by word, 


or suggestion that a presidential campaign 
was going forward in which the speaker 
might again be the principal figure. That 


the paragraph here printed of his speech » 


“have had all the honors Ws 4 


April 3 


seemed to have a far-off path 
to the things of the day can e 
“You may be chosen to pr 
Do not shrink from it, for holdin, 
also a duty of citizenship. But do 
your faith behind you. Every pub 
small or great, is held in trust 
fellow citizens. They differ in 
in responsibility and in the 1] 
pose; but the duties of none of: 
well performed if the mentorshi 
conscience and pure heart be 
course other equipment is ni 
without this mentorship all 
cient. In times of gravest resp 
will solve your difficulties; in 
trying hour it will lead you out | 
ties and it will at all times deliver 
temptation.” oa 
It must be borne in mind 
Cleveland had never looked upo) 
consciously as a candidate. By 
the attitude of Mr. Whitney 
been determined, though not | 
declared. There had been a go 
impatience on the part of his old} 
the cabinet and in New York a] 
hesitancy. He had disagreed y 
Cleveland on the policy of the, 
silver letter a year before, and hi 
out. The personal relations contin: 
but there were no meetings othert 
accidental character, though - 
never much doubt as to Mr 
attitude if he should be needed, - 


Mr. Cleveland’s Indiffen 


Preparations for larger activiti 
about the time of the holding o 
Convention, The conclusion 
reached by Mr. Cleveland’s fri 
out asking his consent or codpera' 
he ought to meet a few friends in} 
at luncheon, and a few more | 
country at large at a dinner onthe 
I did not present this, but ast 
Mr. W. J. Gibson, to go to Lake 
to tell Mr. Cleveland what was ir 
to both methods and ond: a 
that he found Mr. Cleveland livin, 
hotel in a small frame house sta 
itself somewhat remote from the 
said that after passing the o 


recognized them as his friends. — 
said that Mr. Cleveland placed 5 
edgewise on the table at which hi 
ting and said: a 

“T would not turn my hand to 
nomination. I have been Preside 


give and know its responsibiliti 
and disappointments. My friends 
me to do things which I should 
to do, some of which ought to I/ 
done, but I had neither ‘neal 
strength to do them. Now, ’ bi 
through the mire and a 
campaign and have my family ant/ 
attacked—no, I would not turnm 
have the nomination; but the Di 
Party has honored me far be 
deserts, and, if, when the time ¢ 
friends believe that I am the only 
can elect and see fit to nominate } 
not refuse the nomination, but 1} 
anything to get it. I will not wr) 
of my friends or take any steps to! 
support.” a 
Mr. Cleveland kept his word al} 
ing to friends or taking any steps 
put him into the field as a ¢ 
candidate. It was not until the 

March that, in answering a let! 
old friend and supporter, Gen. E 
Bragg, he indicated a will 3° 
consider a nomination, and 
recated the pushing of his nal 
the convention. "ee \ 
. Even after Mr. Whitney's po 
become known to a few insiders 1! 
announcement of his in 


party friends and when he salle 
rope, on the twelfth of April, helt 
him a statement which put nm 
front of Cleveland advocates; 
be no further doubt about his! 
Everybody who knew ar | 
realized what he would do. 
from Europe on the eight 
instructions to his friend, 
to look after the politic 

(Continued on P. 


(ntinued from Page 174) 

n carried out during his absence. 
ri] hus enlarged was done with such 
th; the Anti-Snap movement in 
o} soon threatened the Hill party 
in the state as well as in the 
3+. Whitney found that thirty-five 
ncerritorial conventions had been 


etions for Cleveland; seven, 


tit. 

r. Whitney’s arrival everything 
nove at an accelerated pace in 
e late and the country. New York 
192 a political Mecca. The fear of 
oifrom association with the Anti- 
rs isappeared when the new leader 
ti2 charge. Though the work of 
leent remained distinct, within 
sy he had mastered the minutiz of 
ypgn. He had seen Mr. Cleveland 
fe leading men hurriedly called 
saoy states within a week after he 
<e in the situation. I carried my 

‘information to his residence, 
sv him day after day until he had 
i> found out who the new leaders 
id ad strengthened the position all 
heine. 
is erfectly natural that everything 
thi center in the leader. The move- 
agyeen mobilized and had found a 
“ in chief. If money was needed 
hi/ey was ready to furnish or raise 
-alount required was small, most of 
: evended for printing and postage. 
d jink that the whole of Mr. Whit- 
xpaditures for the campaign both 
» rk and for the country during 
ni that remained before going to 
o, ad in that city, would not have 
divelve or fifteen thousand dollars. 
ldiave been impossible to spend 
iisuch a campaign. It had so 
tots support men new to politics, 
gi: the love of the cause, that, once 
,i'an by its own momentum. But 
ulline better for having behind it a 
idi who had the confidence of his 
rs.vith tact enough not unduly to 
ni; his opponents or to arouse jeal- 
armg his friends; but he never 
dir a moment in his devotion to 
leland and he deserves all the 
sh: has been given him. 


. Notable Gathering 


heiinth of June, at the suggestion 
(:veland, a conference was held 
Viitney’s house upon telegraphic 
ior which had been sent to twenty- 
ne'scattered all over the country. 
2 of those terrible midsummer 
1aiNew York sometimes sees when 
1 nes down in torrents, but on the 
edchere assembled in this confer- 
_\. Whitney’s house the following 
lu’e William G. Ewing, of Illinois; 
n] Harrity, of Pennsylvania; Sam- 
Hey, of Rhode Island; Bradley 
lle, of Vermont; Samuel E. Morss, 
arn; Don M. Dickinson, of Michi- 
illm F. Vilas, of Wisconsin; William 
so. of West Virginia; John E. Rus- 
atin Matthews and Josiah Quincy, 
iss‘husetts; and Francis Lynde 
1,/£ New York. Mr. Whitney 
djind George F. Parker was sec- 


/ rm continued throughout the 
da and night. By eleven o’clock all 
wi had promised to come had 
l. iveryone had been instructed not 
sti at his hotel, and as all the men 
2a( other and the conditions to be 
sed here was no loss of time. Each 
a [por for his own state and for 
Win his knowledge. Perhaps few 
al nferences of the kind have been 
y <d freely advised. There was no 
ri, and no man waiting to cut an- 
stloat. There was only the desire 
| 0) the real conditions. : 
the conference everything was set- 
)0U the convention. All these mem- 
ero meet at the Hotel Richelieu in 
gon Friday night, June seven- 
. iach was authorized to bring a 
1 jan from some other state who 
w the conditions there. It was 
itht the temporary chairman should 
i}a L. Wilson, of West Virginia, 
helpading committees should be so 
as to promote the business in 
a1 that James E. Campbell, gov- 
ofhio, should be made president 
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of the convention. One of these plans 
miscarried, but everything else was done. 
No mention was made as to a candidacy 
for vice president. 

When the conference held its second 
meeting in Chicago it had the original 
members and those whose addition had 
been authorized. In order to perfect its or- 
ganization the roll was called. The repre- 
sentatives from outside states had been 
fully informed of the work already accom- 
plished and of the job in hand and the list 
was gradually filled up. Neither the meet- 
ing which had constituted this conference 
nor its successors was heard of in the news- 
papers or in any other public way, until 
its existence was disclosed in 1909. 

This conference from its first meeting to 


its last was as perfect a specimen of politi-, 


cal organization as was ever seen in this 
country or any other. On each successive 
night the roll would be called. Mr. Whit- 
ney, who did not preside but left this work 
to General Stevenson—soon to be the 
candidate for vice president—became ex- 
cited, almost rude and overbearing, in his 
insistence upon certainty. He would accept 
no ifs, ands, perhapses or probabilities. He 
was silent and grim, his mind centered 
upon the work of the moment as if life, 
repute and fortune were at stake. Finally, 
on Monday night, the fourth meeting, after 
the roll had been called by the secretary 
and the returns made up, Mr. Whitney 
threw himself back in his chair with an 
obvious sense of relief and said: ‘‘ Well, 
that will do. I have no longer a single 
doubt about the result.’”’ This was about 
one o’clock on Tuesday morning before the 
meeting of the convention. 


Accurate Prediction 


A great deal of talk has been repeated 
in the intervening twenty-eight years that 
Mr. Whitney was chosen for this work be- 
cause he had or could command money. 
Nothing could be more false. There was no 
need for money; there was no place where 
it could have been spent, the whole situa- 
tion being so clear/that any suggestion of 
its use would have been ridiculous. 

This certainly was well reflected in the 
estimates made by those close to the man- 
agement. The final result of the first 
ballot, upon which Mr. Cleveland was 
nominated by more than the necessary 
two-thirds of the delegates, was 61714. 
Twenty-one states, mainly the largest in 
the country, and six territories cast their 
vote for him solid, while eight states and 
one territory gave him a majority of their 
votes on this ballot. The remainder were 
only entitled to be named among the 
scattering, the highest numbers having 
been cast for Governor Hill, of New York, 
and Governor Boies, of Iowa. 

As showing how easy it was to make an 
estimate of the vote, I am inserting here- 
with an extract from the New York letter 
of June 24, 1892, to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 


“A week ago Tuesday, George F. Parker, 
the editor of The Democratic Campaign 
Book of 1888, and of the volume of Grover 
Cleveland’s speeches and’ political letters 
soon to be published, and the confidential 
political assistant of Mr. Cleveland and 
ex-Secretary Whitney, said to your corre- 
spondent that Mr. Cleveland would have 
638 votes in the Chicago convention. The 
Ohio state convention had not then been 
held. On the following Thursday, a week 
ago to-day, the Ohio convention having 
then been held, Mr. Parker, just as he was 
about leaving for Chicago, said that he had 
revised his figures and that Cleveland 
would have 616 votes. The ballot which 
was taken this morning resulted in 61714 
votes for the ex-President.. Mr. Parker, 
therefore, was only 1144 votes out of the 
way in his estimate made one week before 
the decisive ballot. This shows how ac- 
curately the Cleveland canvass was made. 
Such close figuring as this in a political 
canvass is extraordinary.” 


There was nothing remarkable in this 
estimate; twenty men could have made 
it. It required no special political. pre- 
science. All that was needed was knowl- 
edge, and as it had been my business for 
nearly three years to acquire this knowledge 
I had only to draw upon the information 
that had passed into my mind about 
practically every delegate and his political 
genealogy and training. 

The convention itself was necessarily al- 
most commonplace, as any great body is 
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Old Mississippi talks 


“W7OU all know we have the greatest 
cotton producing region in the world: 
We reckon pretty strong on our sugar cane 
and lumber, too. And then, my friends, 
we've got one other thing you’ve all got— . 
that’s the Owl Cigar.” 

Smokers everywhere have grown to 
count on Owl Cigars, because their fra- 
grance and mellowness are always the 
same. A $3,000,000 leaf reserve enables 
us to make sure that all tobacco which goes 
into Owl is aged from one to two years. 

Try an Owl—the Owl Brand with the 
Brown Band. 
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where the opposition is reduced to such a 
minority. Behind this knowledge of the 
conditions that would show themselves on 
the first ballot, we all knew that every one 
of the delegates thus included could be 
held, and that upon a second call perhaps 
half of those who had voted for the other 
probable candidates—so far as this term 
can be used in relation to so meager a 
showing—would come to us. 

The most interesting scenes and many 
of the most dramatic incidents to this third 
Cleveland convention were enacted at the 
various headquarters of the state delega- 
tions. Though the supporters of the oppos- 
ing candidates were few in number they 
had developed talking power in large meas- 
‘ure; in fact there was little else left for 
them. As a result the supporters of Hill 
and Boies went from one headquarters to 
another putting themselves in close touch 
even with the delegations opposed to them 
from the large states and territories. They 
had no hope of making an impression but 
they could indulge themselves in all that 
was left to them—the art of speaking. 

The same thing was true in a different 
way of the Cleveland elements. The con- 
vention was filled with so many new men, 
men of the type I have attempted to de- 
scribe—zealous, thoroughly believing in 
their candidate and their cause, but with- 
out the experience of old convention hands. 
As a result of these activities the hotels 
were a most interesting sight—perhaps the 
most interesting that had been seen in 
Chicago since the Republican National 
Convention of 1880. Among the Cleveland 
men—most of them not even delegates— 
there were few star performers, but they 
made up in earnestness and force what they 
lacked in experience. The leading men, 
like Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, Governor 
Campbell, of Ohio, Mr. Whitney, Mr. 
Harrity and Mr. Hensel, of Pennsylvania, 
and the leading Massachusetts men gave 
their attention to inside watchfulness at 
our great headquartersin the Palmer House. 
These men were always on hand. From 
whatever district or state a delegate or 
citizen came with a desire to see the leading 
managers, they were ready to receive him 
in succession if necessary and to tell him 
anything he wanted to know. Mr. Whitney 
and his associates never lost sight of polite- 
ness at its best estate. 

The Whitney men made it their business 
to put themselves constantly into clash 
with their opponents and especially to 
meet the persistent and only statement of 
the Hill people that Mr. Cleveland could 
not carry New York. Each night when the 
conference reassembled they would tell 
their experiences. Many of these were 
amusing, even ridiculous, but the deter- 
mination that was shown, the energy that 
was manifested mainly by these new dele- 
gates or friends was one of the marvels of 
political tactics. It was the reports—never 
communicated to the press—made by these 
men from more than thirty delegations, 
that furnished the information needed for 
the plans of the succeeding day. 


Words and Water Compete 


It is almost impossible for an outsider 
to realize or for an insider to describe the 
work incumbent upon the managers and 
the secretary in such a headquarters as we 
had in Chicago. I recall that in the first 
three days, Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day, ten thousand people passed before me 
and were introduced by my assistant, Mr. 
E. J. McDermott, of Kentucky, who has 
since come to deserved recognition, or by 
his associates. To most of these, especially 
to the women and children, some kind of a 
ribbon, badge, button or other souvenir 
was presented. We went to Chicago with- 
out providing for this feature, but soon 
found it a necessity, and I recall that Mr. 
Whitney’s secretary was kept hustling to 
get me new supplies. Of the expenses paid 
by him about two thousand dollars were 
devoted to this purpose alone. 

As I have said, the convention itself was 
not essentially dramatic. It was held in a 
great new building called the Wigwam. It 
began to rain early on the second day and 
the downfall increased through the after- 
noon and night, when it fell in torrents, 
which came through just as if we had shel- 
tered ourselves under a gigantic sieve. The 
conditions under which fifteen to twenty 
thousand perspiring people were contribut- 
ing to the saving of their country can be 
well imagined. Thousands of umbrellas 


_were raised, and upon the platform hun- 


dreds of the most prominent men of the, 


April 
country were seated trying to sh, 
selves as well as possible fror 
pour. This storm must haye ; 
height about the middle of the 
and grew in intensity while they 
speeches were going on. It was; 
ing to human eloquence to } 
with such conditions, but nobo 
and the process continued all ¢} 
night session, from probably ¢ 
until after one. 

All the candidates had | 
the seconding speeches had been 
it seemed as if the flow of wort 
as it did with the flow of water, 
cease, especially as one ought to 
destructive of the other. a 

There had been something | 
among the New Yorkers, when | 
thirty on Wednesday morning 
despairing or futile cry arose 
delegation, the largest in num 
convention. Out of this the lon 
came, as W. Bourke Cocram 
up the long aisle through 
ascended to the platform in ordi 
his long expected speech against 
land. This was to be the crow 
of the week and expectation w 
in accordance with the promise 
been made. 5 


A Speech That Fel I 


Mr. Cockran, whom ever 
nized as the most attractive orat 
convention contained, moun 
form to face perhaps the me 
audience, outside of a mob, thi 
speaker ever saw. He began | 
engaging tones, rather low, but 
rising so that even in the mi 
storm that great audience could) 
word. Now and again he was it 
by applause from his own frie 
protests from the Cleveland folk 
knew well how soon they were | 
torious. But he was a miracle o| 
After interruptions he would wa 
ing again and again until he ha 
spoken for an hour and a half, 
rising and falling with a cad 
probably no other man in A 
even Bryan, has equaled. He 
he indulged in irony and satire, | 
so much in earnest that attem] 
were strangely few and the whole 
ing in humor; but he never desi 
a moment to anything resemblin 
detraction, so that in the mid 
wild spectacle he was accorded 
that might have come from a} 
thusiastic and friendly audience, 

As illustrating this keenness | 
remember ex-Secretary Fairchild, 
his wife was sitting on the platfo 
a few feet of the speaker, und 
umbrella, with his hand to his e 
ently intent on catching Mr, 
every word. He himself, the lea 
Anti-Snappers, had been one of { 
ers to whom I have referred as g 
delegation to delegation. Whe 
“You seem to be very intent upc 
this speech,” “‘ Yes,’’ he said, “I 
trying to find how it would sound 
thirty-first time of its delivery i 
this week.” a 

When Mr. Cockran walked 
platform to his delegation there 
the slight applause that would 
come from so limited a number | 
thizers, and the much-advertiset 
ance was over. No one rose to 
attention was paid to what h 
nor was there a word of comment 
scene itself. The convention pro 
about two minutes with — 


Immediately, without dise 
out further protest, withow ra 
there was life in the opposition, 
began. When it ended, the Lan 
Mr. Cleveland had been made 0 
ballot with a considerable n 
Never perhaps in any gathe 
or otherwise, has a great dec 
been received in this way: 
heard without protest, even 
and yet it had made no impre 
convention itself. Ss 

At four-forty in the morning, 
exciting elemental and hun 
convention adjourned, the 
delegates marching out to 
it rose over the lake. Whe 


(Continued on Page 181, 
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ed from Page 178) 
}iepleted membership, it had 
- the dull routine work of 
‘andidate for vice president, 
yzontest was over. — 
» my fortune again, eleven 
listen to that magnificent 
ye the scene was in London, 


»f London invited the most 
j/nglish and foreign speakers 
found. Among them was 
nand again, this time under 
ving conditions, for an hour 
} spoke to an enthusiastic, 
eve. It was to the people of a 
fr in defense of their own 
tn and methods. In the 
s.ddress he pronounced the 
icat eulogy upon England, its 
rk and its mission, that I 
'. Nothing of its kind could 
, nothing more appropriate 
‘cause. If that speech could 
r(lated during the late war it 
ben welcomed as one of the 
tiiceal defenses of England, 
tt:ance of an American, might 
earlier into the war. 
me now shifts from the pre- 
nit that had long gone on 
es and then in the open for 
yar. Probably never in his- 
people been so thoroughly 
‘tgreat political event as for 
! 
: 


i in the Lute 


1 for the election, so far as 
udeandidacy was concerned, 
throughout, but it never 


heowed to permit that, but it 
ie really effective work was 


n of the national and state 


ttee. Our associates all 
niy insisted that this should 
t the leader knew too well 
atest capacity for work, so, 
mendation, Mr. Cleveland 
n |. Harrity, of Pennsylvania, 
a with Don M. Dickinson, 
sn1is Postmaster-General in 
istration, as chairman of 
mommittee. Of the latter 
beame an adviser, but he had 
e headquarters and seemed 
lile part or interest. 
iztion that was chosen to 
wik at the headquarters, 139 
>, as perhaps the smallest but 
iit seen in recent national 
:, rule these bodies are filled 
ic heelers, useless men from 
buiing themselves into sala- 
d lling space that was really 
wi them than without them; 
tee of 1892 never had a staff 
nety, many of whom were 
njor working in other parts 
No deadheads needed to 
rity himself was an excel- 
, etermined that every man 
‘work assigned him. The 
of Mr. Dickinson and of 
,who, though behind the 
Tips the most rigid of all. 
tl convention was over Mr. 
; visit to Gray Gables to 
ndidate, and it was then 
€ampaign was blocked out. 
ng before the chairman or 
a)" other official had been 
meeting there were differ- 
0\y between the candidate 
it, but they never rose to 
f/aisunderstandings. 
relation to the campaign 
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T \\e third time, Mr. Cleve- 


iat he had never before 
-a real political manager. 


fe by this time that he knew 


ris Sati interest was 
tt of anybody else. With- 
st without consent, he had 
a/i, and if it lay within his 
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power he was determined that he would not 
be again defeated. So he would allow noth- 
ing to interfere that would drive away 
faithful friends in both parties. Mr. Whit- 
ney believed in the system of Thorough. 
He attached far more importance to the 
machine in politics, but with these diver- 
gencies in point of view the two men never 
came to anything more than this friendly 
difference as to methods. 

The campaign was not entirely free from 
the jealousies usual in politics, and nobody 
who has not played the game knows how 
deep and pervading these are. As I have 
already explained, Mr. Whitney assumed 
no authority round the headquarters and 
yet he dropped in daily from house or office 
to look about and take such cognizance as 
he might of current events. He assumed no 
routine direction and was considerate of the 
opinions and feelings of everybody in a 
responsible position. 

I had been closely associated with Mr. 
Harrity in Philadelphia and so knew him 
better than anyone else round headquar- 
ters. One day he confided to me that Mr. 
Whitney was so interfering with the con- 
duct of the campaign as to encroach in 
some way, never quite clear to me, upon 
the authority of the chairman. I was per- 
fectly sure that this was not meant because 
I had seen every movement of both men 
during the preceding weeks, but naturally 
the revelation of such a suspicion was dis- 
quieting. 

I reassured the chairman as well as I 
could, but somehow felt that I had failed. 
On the way home that night the conviction 
flashed upon me that there was only one 
thing to do—that was to lay the matter 
before Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Whitney knew 
nothing about it, and I doubt whether he 
ever heard of its existence. 

Next morning I started for Gray Gables, 
notifying Mr. Cleveland of my coming, and 
laid the whole matter before him with a 
fullness of detail not necessary to repeat 
here. I emphasized the conclusion that 
there was only one thing for him to do and 
I wanted him to do it at once. He was a 
man who graciously received such advice 
from those entitled to give it. 

What I prescribed was that he should 
return to New York with me, take up the 
whole of the campaign with the chairman 
without allusion to the suspicions that had 
been roused, and settle it at once. He fol- 
lowed me the next day, coming late at 
night. I met him, went further into the 
matter, and at midnight knocked at his 
door, introduced the chairman without any 
mention of the matter, and left the two 
men together. 

He afterward told me that he went over 
the whole campaign with Mr, Harrity for 
three or four hours, consulted him in every 
detail, and gave his own opinion when 
asked. When they parted my original 
advice had been so followed that all differ- 
ences had been smoothed over. From then 
until the end of the campaign no further 
friction rose and even until now nobody has 
known how near there came to being an 
explosion in that wonderfully organized 
body—The National Democratic Commit- 
tee of 1892. It seems to me that the result 
was creditable to the two principal parties, 
who thus trusted each other and were able 
to overcome all difficulties. 


Courage and Fairness 


Another time during the campaign a 
delegation from the New York state com- 
mittee visited Gray Gables. Its purpose 
was to insist that the state campaign 
should be put more distinctly into the 
hands of the machine than it had seemed to 
be. They were courteously received, their 
protests or suggestions heard, and when 
they had gone Mr. Cleveland said to his 
friend Dr. Samuel Ward, of Albany, who 
was staying in the house: “I wonder if 
these fellows have an idea that a man who 
has been nominated and elected President 
of the United States, has been nominated 
again and been defeated for the presidency, 
and then nominated a third time with 
every prospect of a triumphant election, 
knows nothing whatever about the game of 
politics!” 

The truth was that the organization in 
New York had been made so distinctly a 
machine body that Mr. Cleveland pro- 
tested with the utmost earnestness. I have 
still many of his confidential letters, in 
which this feeling constantly came out, but 
he would always say: ‘‘I shall not interfere, 
whatever happens.” He could say this 
because he knew that his friends here 
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would overcome any methods that he sus- 
pected and that he would never have any 
serious trouble about it. But all. this 
showed how keenly he appreciated the work 
that was going on; how he trusted his 
friends, and how he really knew what ought 
to be done. I have’ told my story without 
success if the reader does not realize that 
there probably never was a man so little 
dependent upon a machine or upon bosses 
as Grover Cleveland or yet who knew better 
how to deal with them. He had only one 
formula for meeting such conditions: His 
first word was courage, his second fairness. 

The election over, he began the work of 
making his cabinet, all of which is a part of 
the history of the time. That job fairly 
completed, there are still things which 
illustrate his character that are not known. 
He was always determined in his later years 
never to see newspaper men when it was 
possible to avoid it. The modern method 
of lining up a lot of reporters in order to 
answer a series of questions never appealed 
to him, scarcely more so than it did to see 
one, because in the latter case he would so 
restrict the use of any information that he 
had given as to make it ineffective. As I 
had been associated with him all these 
years—during which I had seen him five 
hundred times—he and his friends insisted 
that I should put out some special news 
relating to matters connected with certain 
work I was doing at the time; otherwise all 
ways of direct approach would be closed. 

To meet this emergency I formed a syn- 
dicate of a considerable number of papers, 
to which I sent news whenever there was 
any. I was not his representative and 
seldom communicated to him anything 
that I was going to distribute, anything 
that he told me or that I had gathered. 
Still, a large amount of really inside news 
did go out through this medium. 

He had stood so erect upon the silver 
question that nobody would have ever 
thought that there would be the slightest 
wavering; but one day after the election I 
went into his office after some discussion 
had arisen about the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Law and the reénactment 
in its stead of the Bland. One authorized 
the purchase of silver, while the other made 
mandatory its purchase and coinage into 
dollars. Senator Vest representing the 
Bland people came on to present the 
President-elect with the plan and, if pos- 
sible, to induce him to accept it. 


The Silver Men Balked 


Accordingly when he told me that he had 
almost concluded that the thing to do was 
to carry out the policy here outlined I was 
alarmed. I felt that I knew how perilous 
this was, but I had all the time conceived 
that it was nothing more than a feeler, 
without a thought that it would be seri- 
ously considered. He began to talk of the 
difficulties incident to this persistent ques- 
tion and of its danger to the country and to 
the party. 

I pressed for further information and, 
knowing him, felt that something should be 
done at once. I did not discuss its merits 


| or talk about it more than was necessary 


because I knew my opinions would not cut 
much figure. As I went away it took only 
a moment to decide what must be done, 
and only a little longer to conclude how to 
do it. Without his permission or even his 
knowledge I had invoked public sentiment 
to make his nomination possible and inevi- 
table.’ It was easy now to resolve to use the 
same weapon to change this expressed pur- 
pose of his. 

Going at once to Charles S. Fairchild, 
Secretary of the Treasury in the first Ad- 
ministration, I told him what I had learned 
and asked how we weretosavethe President- 
elect from himself. 

Mr. Fairchild said: “‘Yes, we must do 
that, because the proposition to which he 


I 


Ap 


seems willing to assent is the 
ous that can possibly be d 
cunning beyond anything wit 
credited the silver men,” 
He asked me to go to hi Dh 
promise that he would get gs 
shape to upset the scheme, 
the time fixed, and for tw 
from Mr, Fairchild’s dictatio 
In a statement of about a eo 
he gave his reasons for oppo 
It contained no missing or re 
but made as clear an argume 
prepared. I sent it by mails 
go letter perfect, and withi 
the day that knowledge of t 
dition came to us it had aj 
circulation. From that day: 
Cleveland nor by anybody 
any further suggestion abou 
ment of the Bland Bill. _ 
Another experience afte) 
that was also interesting w 
Mr. Cleveland’s friend and | 
Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, 
of his work as the legal ; 
Morgan firm, Mr. Stetson 
after the election of 1892 h 
President Harrison and hi 
the Treasury, Charles Foste) 
the plates for a bond issue 
with the law providing forr 
gold reserve, then running } 


The Years of Prep 


Mr. Stetson said he at « 
cated with Mr. Cleveland 
with a request to see him | 
public interest. Hearing no 
again in a few days and rece 
the President was then pr 
augural address and_ thai 
impossible: to spare time | 
particulars by letter. As the 
delicate to permit this, it wa 
Stetson afterward insisted | 
accepted this decision he 
gone without delay, pushin 
the President whatever thi 
or engagements, and forein 
“For I am convinced,’ “he 
the outgoing Republican 
had carried out this purpo 
dorsement of the incomi 
Administration history we 
differently made and many 
come upon us would have 
delayed.” ; 


My purpose has been ac! 
given a fairly clear idea of 
Mr. Cleveland and his } 
higher service during that 
his first term, with its far- 
ture from the influences, 
surroundings in which he , 
self, and the massive publi 
he was called four years la 

He insisted during this’ 
he could never be called up 
serious problems as those 
fronted him from 1885 to | 
later acts, few in number] 
in their effect, could probi{ 
been performed with suc 
fidence if he had not had 
deliberately to study, thin] 
his own measure from 18 
thus to command the sup 
from his countrymen for u) 
supreme trial. oe 

The assertion of natior 
the Chicago strike; the pri 
of the silver question and 
gold standard; the blow f, 
exaction reeled and then fi 
reaching policy in Vener 
disposed of promptly and 
absolute assurance to his! 
cause for four quiet years 
himself to gird on his ar 


days of supreme need. 
i 


business pa’tners, Skimp.” 
ja, Nemonia; but I also wants we 
jimestic pa’tners too.” 
ou hurryin’ things a bit?” 
you, Nemonia—heaps.”’ 
(ght a moment. 
iss this much, Skimp. I ain’t 
sher man.” 
h that assurance Skimp was 
2 content. He went doggedly at 
causing her to fall in love with 
me fancied modestly that he was 
4 headway, when Cadushus Link 
is his horizon. Cadushus came 
¢. He drifted into Birmingham 
ess knows where and secured a 
) room in a respectable boarding 
pyenteenth Street South. That 
> clock in the afternoon. He paid 
‘nt one month in advance, un- 
isuitcase and went to bed. He 
jiix P. M., ate his dinner at Bud 
‘ind, finishing that, stood idly 
-, game of Kelly pool until 
Sopey, one of the players, sug- 
i¢ he enter. 
w3 method to Florian’s madness. 
aseen the stranger and marveled 
92 and wardrobe. Florian was 
rile connoisseur in the matter of 
i there was no deying the fact 
vius went Florian several better 
ig elegance. 
‘ entered the Kelly game. It 
parent early and frequently that 
fas no novice at this form of 
»/on several games in quick suc- 
uf those which he did not win 
Mints way. The two men left 
jace firm friends, 
41 maneuvered adroitly. He 
If upon no one. He sought no 
lip. He appeared downtown 
at—a radiant flower of Afro- 
anhood. He attained the pres- 
ot understood, the unfathom- 
no work, yet he contracted no 
conclusion was obvious and 
ry at his boarding house be- 
act that he spent his days in 
¥ ‘opped up on a pair of pillows 
: ewspapers or magazines, smok- 


éible Turkish cigarettes. It was 
rthat he was a gentleman of 
dsisure—especially leisure. 
iinight did Cadushus bloom. 
t 2fore night—at the hour which 
dusk dark—he glorified him- 
jent which was magnificently 
and sallied forth to walk the 
lirktown’s civic center, envied 
mind ogled of the women. And 
‘ he entered Skimp Clintin’s 
.porium. 
hi that Cadashus did something 
dé im famousin amoment; which 
heattention of the social world 
éd caused emulation which in- 
herolume of beauty-parlor busi- 
'r cent and nearly precipitated 
lution, nineteen broken en- 
s id three divorces. Cadushus 
raalantly between the barber 
1 -aded back to the beauty par- 
ond his soft felt hat and seated 
sl_ at the little table on the op- 
@ f which was Nemonia. And 
e}2nded his two hands, 
u, please.’ 
a)oked up, startled. There was 
d-audible cessation of razor 
.the front of the shop. A man 
{ parlor! Nemonia manicuring 
is eal the impression had 
t): beauty shop was for women 
ow a man had invaded its 
ec cts, 
< he beginning, and even from 
hi); Skimp Clinton was uneasy. 
in.sy because of the intensely 
Tétionship of manicurer and 
ad because after the first week 
sits became a daily institu- 
; Nemonia appeared to wel- 
n4and him. 
aind Cadushus became warm 
ids—vyery warm. Night after 
ire seen together at the Cham- 
| Picture Theater or at the 
vaudeville was served up in 
doses 


a).dn’t drop Skimp. She didn’t 
ahonor. Such a move would 
Kted genuine interest. She re- 
eilly to him, accepting his at- 
as|i matter of course and his 


ind 
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overpowering love for her as something due 
and legitimately receivable. 

It was about that time that Florian 
Slappey invited Cadushus Link to take the 
place made vacant in the roster of the Full 
House Social Club by the resignation of 
Isaac Gethers. And he filled the vacancy 
in a most startling and unexpected manner. 
From the first he won. He won casually 
and easily without any visible exertion, 
without fuss or fume. The other members 
of the club gazed, wondered—and were 
satisfied. Because whereas theretofore they 
had been the pet and particular victims of 
Skimp’s poker magic, they now found 
themselves occasionally on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

Not so, Skimp. Night after night Ca- 
dushus Link carried away a plethora of 
cash which had but recently belonged to 
Skimp Clintin. Skim couldn’t understand 
it—and the others didn’t care. With Skimp 
alone in the game with them and: the 
game on the level they lost. What mat- 
tered it what sort of tricks the stranger 
was resorting to when they won occasionally 
and the man who had won consistently in 
previous sessions became the victim? There 
was a deal of satisfaction to be derived 
from the situation, and they derived it. 

Skimp could have quit—theoretically. 
But no poker player who has made a habit 
of winning ever quits when he once begins 
to lose. That is the only thing which makes 
it possible for games of chance to strike a 
balance. Skimp stuck—stuck doggedly, 
determinedly, futilely. And he watched. 
He knew that he was a genius behind five 
cards, and he figured very readily that 
when genius is continually thwarted there 
is something rotten in the kingdom of Den- 
mark, 

It took Skimp only a short time to learn 
definitely that Cadushus was—to state the 
matter mildly—loosening up in his code of 
poker ethics. There were little matters like 
slipping a desirable card from the bottom 
of the deck, retaining a valuable ace on his 
own deal and dealing himself four cards to 
complete the requisite five—those and 
other little devices which made up in deft- 
ness of execution what they may have 
lacked in originality of conception. ‘ 

Skimp knew. Skimp saw. Skimp real- 
ized that if he could once grab Cadushus 
Link in the very act of cheating his prob- 
lems would be satisfactorily solved. But he 
knew that he had to nab him in the act. It 
would never do—and Skimp realized it 
poignantly—to wait until the act of card 
switching had been accomplished and then 
slam his accusation across. The other 
members of the club would refuse to 
believe, particularly so because Skimp 
was Cadushus’ victim in ways financial 
and personal, and they would righteously 
conclude that he was grinding his own ax. 

So it was plainly up to Skimp to catch 
Cadushus red-handed, and Skimp realized 
mournfully that he was not quick enough. 
By the time he saw Cadushus slipping one 
from the bottom of the deck the transfer 
was complete. And Skimp was wise enough 
in his generation to keep his mouth shut, 
hoping against hope that some Wednesday 
night he might be quick enough; knowing 
that once the guilt of the affable stranger 
was established his sojourn in Birming- 
ham would cease suddenly, completely and 
forcibly. 

Meanwhile affairs drifted from bad to 
worse. Theintimacy between Cadushus and 
Nemonia grew and appeared to assume pro- 
portions of such seriousness as to threaten 
matrimony—or worse. And Cadushus con- 
tinued to victimize Skimp—Skimp, always 
Skimp. He already possessed a moiety of 
Skimp’s cash and I O U’s for more than 
one thousand dollars. 

Recently he had come to Skimp and sug- 
gested an informal lien on the barber 
shop—security, a debt of honor, and so 
forth. Lawyer Evans Chew had drawn up 
the paper, which he held in trust. And 
Lawyer Chew promised that should Ca- 
dushus be proved a gentleman of lax poker 
morals that paper would be destroyed and 
the debt wiped out. Otherwise it consti- 
tuted an ever-growing menace in that 
Cadushus had once been a barber and 
Cadushus coveted Skimp’s flourishing bar- 
ber business. Cadushus acquired a mad- 
dening habit of drifting into the shop and 
gazing round with an appraising, proprie- 
tary air. He even went so far as occasion- 
ally to address a remark to Skimp anent 
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improvements, and always prefaced by, 
“Now, if I owned this shop.” 

Skimp didn’t like Cadushus. Skimp be- 
lieved that Birmingham would be better off 
without the night-roaming, handsomely 
dressed, suave stranger. But it was evident 
that Nemonia didn’t agree with him. 
Nemonia told him so one night when Skimp 
made the tactical blunder of explaining to 
her that Cadushus was not an honorable 
man; that Cadushus stooped to practices 
over the card table which were not toler- 
ated in the best society—when discovered. 

“Ts you ever ’scovered ’em?’ queried 
Nemonia pertinently. 

“‘T is—with my ve’y own eyes.” 

“Ts you said sumthin’ ’bout ’em?” 

“No-o. Y’see he does it so quick it’s all 
did befo’ I knows it. An’ then I cain’t say 
nothin’ on account that’d be criminal liable 
onless I could prove it.” 

Nemonia froze up. She informed Skimp 
in positive tones that he was lowering him- 
self in her eyes by traducing the fair name 
of the elegant Cadushus. Proof—that was 
one thing—jealous hatred another. 

“But s’posin’ I does prove it, Nemonia? 
S’posin’ I does that same?” 

“You cain’t. He’s a honorary gen’le- 

“But if’n I was right an’ proved it?” 

“Tf'n you was right,” conceded Ne- 
monia—‘‘ min’ you, you ain’t—but if’n you 
was you knows me well enough to know I 
woul’n’t keep comp’ny with no gen’leman 
which wa’n’t no gen’leman.” 

It was a promise. As such Skimp rightly 
construed it. He didn’t know that Ne- 
monia cared for him, but he did know that 
there was considerably greater chance of 
her capitulation to his charms with Ca- 
dushus farther removed. And he was 
grimly determined to remove him farther. 
Cadushus had rubbed it in—taking his 
girl, bidding fair to appropriate his busi- 
ness. Skimp was sufficient of a sport to 
have taken his losses gamely had he not 
known that those losses were illegitimate. 
And so Skimp gave himself over to a siege 
of thought. 

Skimp didn’t like to think. Thought was 
by no means effortless with him. First he 
had to think about concentrating, and then 
he had to concentrate on thinking. But he 
went about the task as he had gone about 
building up his barber business—efficiently, 
deliberately and determinedly. _. 

Wednesday evening—the night of the 
weekly session of the Full House Social 
Club—found him astride a bowlder on the 
top of Milner Heights. He gazed raptly 
down over the city of Birmingham with its 
frame of fire-spurting furnaces, its halo of 
industrial smoke, its half dozen tall build- 
ings jutting starkly into the air. 

It was evening. Off toward Ensley a 
furnace made its pour and illumined the 
skies with a glow which rivaled the setting 
sun. Far below him the miniature yellow 
trolleys crawled deliberately along the 
winding length of Highland Avenue. Auto- 
mobiles drove along the crest of Milner, 
were halted as their occupants admired the 
view, and dropped down again to the levels 
of the residential district. But Skimp 

could see nothing save the twin rows of 


trees which marked Eighteenth Street. On — 


that street was the home of Dr. Vivian 
Simmons, and in the home of Doctor 
Simmons the club was to meet that night. 
Skimp had become victim to an idea. He 
had conceived and perfected a plan which 
offered hope. He rested elbows on knees 
andthought—thoughtintensively and head- 
achily.. There was a chance of course. The 
other members of the club had yelled 
“Prove it!” And prove it he would! His 
problem was an open-and-shut one. He 
knew that Cadushus Link did not know 
he was suspected of crooked dealing. He 
knew that the success of his plan depended 
upon that fact. Until the exposé Cadushus 
must anticipate nothing—the thing must 
come as a shock, throwing him out of his 
eternal, maddening balance; destroying 
his exasperating poise. Skimp knew that 
if he could work things that way Cadushus 
would take his departure—and keep it. 
Skimp thought and thought and thought. 
Then he smiled to himself and nodded. He 
rose to his feet and walked slowly down 
Milner Heights and through Arlington 
Avenue to Highland, where he boarded a 
city-bound street car. Once downtown, he 
went into Broughton’s drug store and pur- 
chased three decks of cards. The backs of 
the three decks were identical. Then Skimp 
progressed to his own barber shop. At the 
door he almost collided with Cadushus, 
departing. He flashed a glance at Cadushus’ 


na 
hands, and the highly polished { 
told their own story. Skimp’s li 
firmly together as he stood bac 
the other room to pass. is 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Clintin,” 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Link.” 

Beal is gwine be at the game 

“cc is.”’ 

“Tha’s mos’ exceedin’ly ple; 
to me.” 

There was something in the 
dushus made that remark that rr 
But he controlled himself, anc 
casually: ‘‘You likes poker, 
Mistuh Link?” ; 

“It’s about the fondest thing 

“Tt ought to be,” came the ] 
swer. ‘‘Winnin’ my money is 
on thing you don’ never dot 

u ” 


Cadushus smiled. 
“You is gwine learn the game 
Mistuh Clintin, an’ then our gan 
be mo’ interustin’.” 
Skimp bowed angrily. The ¢ 
*‘Ain’t it the truth?” he rem 
strode toward the beauty parlo 
Nemonia was sterilizing thei 
she had recently used on thi 
Cadushus Link. Nemonia wa: 
sterilization—had been since a 
salesman sold her an electric me 
smiled genially as Skimp appre 
backed her into a corner and gri 
the conventions governing coul 
“‘T loves you, Nemonia.” _ 
“Does you?” 
“‘Yeh, I does.” 
“Tse glad to know it, Mistuh 
“‘Does—does you love me?” 
ZEons of time passed before 
came. And when it did the pre 
forth nearly paralyzed Skimp j 
“T ain’t said I ain’t.” | 
““You ain’t never said you i 
ce Well weerere - 
Skimp persisted: 
“‘Does you does, or don’t yi 
Nemonia shook her head. 
“Tt’s hahd fo’ a gal to decid 
“Tt’s Cadushus Link you | 
*bout,”’ he accused. a 
“‘He’s a swell gen’leman.” 
“Tis’en heah at me, Nemor 
he wa’n’t the gen’leman whaty 
is? S’posin’ I could prove it? 
he met his eyes squarely, 
“‘Seems like you’d either J} 
not, Skimp, ’stead of tradoocirt 
wa ”? 


“Does you love I more’n h| 
“T ain’t sayin’.” . 
“Does you love him more’r| 
‘“N’r neither I ain’t sayin’ t 
willin’ to admit that if’n e 
gen’lemen was to be away fo’ al 
time it might make it easier fi 
on a decision.” i | 
And with that Skimp was se 
could run Cadushus out of? 
could prove up on Cadushus-} 
and no favor—except to him! 
The membership was on hi 
that evening, Florian vying wi 
for sartorial honors. 


F 
silk shirt. They gathered abit 
and Lawyer Evans Chew tik 
and sold chips. 
“Limit?” queried Florian. 
“Same ol’ thing,’ answé 
Chew. ‘Fo’ bits ante, dollai 
“e Game? ” q 
“Stud. Joker wild.” | jj 
“‘Joker wil’?’”’ crabbed Se 
as a matter of principle. “10 
never wrote no joker wil’.” 
‘Brother Hoyle ain’t neve)l 
with no cullud pussons,” cae 
answer. 


close to the diaphragm—qu h 
dollars, with an occasional ll 
the purpose of forcing a rival 
Skimp Clintin was nervol 

é 
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hypercarefully. Unless he 
back, or the tariff was very 
ously avoided participating! 
Cadushus was dealing. Oni 
he sat back and stared fixedl#! 
nimble, slender fingers. E 
while he shook his head hié! 
could see Cadushus’ lapses fr! 
(Continued on Pag? 
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-he knew when each one was 
e didn’t know it until the 
ij. was completed. 
«s played happily. The game 
>and forth, one man winning, 
x At the end of two hours only 
by had been forced to buy an 
Giansbus was a slight loser. 
tual count possessed twenty- 
gyre in his stack than at the 
nt of the evening. 
nwas heavy with cigar smoke, 
pred with ashes. Most of the 
cloffed collars and neckties— 
ve Dr. Vivian Simmons and 
lak. Cadushus never lost his 
x3ss fora moment. He played 
ily, confidently. 
»in a while one of the other 
i over at Skimp and shook his 
ig to convey the impression 
» as all wrong in his accusation 
Skimp said nothing. But he 
Laisely that whenever he made 
y1ise a pot while Cadushus was 
virentleman exhibited acute in- 
43 quite evident to Skimp that 
ws playing for his barber shop 
|} And so Skimp sat back and 
schemed. 
using the three decks Skimp 
d that afternoon, making up 
j) advance so as not to delay 


2 as the evening advanced the 


>|’ the room became surcharged 
ticy. No one seemed to under- 
ut they were all on edge. It 
tinidnight that Skimp’s chance 
portunity for which both 
jadushus had been looking all 
| : 


svas dealing. Florian Slappey 
ards and Dr. Brutus Herring 
‘adushus took the deck and 
rly and casually. Skimp was 
yiis casualness. He inbreathed 
aited. Cadushus distributed 
ais. Suddenly Skimp gasped, 
1d himself with an effort. 

4 eatech Cadushus red-handed 
xthat gentleman slip his own 
1 the bottom of the deck. 

~ at his own—it was the ace 
T2 second round was dealt— 
ts to Dr. Brutus Herring, 
yjles to Semore Mashby, jack 
t‘Skimp Clintin, jack of dia- 
), Vivian Simmons, four of dia- 
Iwyer Evans Chew, four of 
gan Slappey and the queen of 
jadushus Link. Cadushus 
eet on his queen. Brutus and 
(2d likewise. Skimp shoved a 
ithe pot, and Vivian, Evans 
| florian stayed. Cadushus 
oier quarter. Dr. Brutus Her- 
t dropped. 

d;went round again—two of 
.ore, another jack—this time 
‘inp, eight of hearts to Vivian 
siz of spades to Lawyer Chew, 
§0 Florian Slappey and king of 
aishus. 


a-red a quarter on his pair of 
42 Mashby and Lawyer Chew 
h-ew. Cadushus dealt again— 
30 Skimp, jack of hearts to 
mms, ten of diamonds to Flo- 
i¢1 of hearts to himself. 

qeens bets ’em,”’ said Skimp. 

u were left in the game, each 
air—Cadushus with queens, 
hacks, Vivian Simmons with 
lorian with tens. Cadushus 
> white chip. Skimp stayed 
vn boosted it a quarter. Flo- 
éd met the tariff. Cadushus 
tle, and the cards went round 
; me. 

*¢ another ten, giving him two 
n Vivian Simmons received a 
mnds, Florian Slappey a puny 
a;s—and then Cadushus dealt 
2 ueen of clubs. Florian and 
%, mighty oaths as Cadushus 
o).r into the pot. 

u1is time, Brother Clintin,’’ he 


ned cP his hole card. He 
io his lap and grabbed for it. 
which he held in his hand 
above the table top was not 
-\\d dropped. 

had been put into operation. 
tlas pounding like a trip ham- 
of perspiration stood out 


hh?” he inquired with a voice 
{manfully to control, 
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“T is got this heah pot,’’ chuckled 
Cadushus. 

““Mebbe you is an’ mebbe you ain’t,” 
came Skimp’s nervous answer. Then he 
shoved a _ yellow chip—a_ two-dollar 
marker—into the pot. 

The others stared. Florian protested 
aloud: 

“What you is doin’, Skimp? You ain’t 
got better’n two pair. They is fo’ jacks an’ 
fo’ tens showin’ a’ready. I is got t’other 
two tens an’ Doc Simmons is got him them 
other jacks.”’ 

Skimp smiled easily. The ace of clubs 
had been dealt him as a hole card, but he 
looked blandly across the table as he an- 
swered: 

“They’s a joker wil’ in this heah game, 
brethren.” 

Doe Simmons and Florian Slappey re- 
signed. Cadushus shook his head com- 
miseratingly and raised Skimp a dollar. 
Skimp returned the compliment. Lawyer 
Evans Chew flashed a lightning glance at 
Skimp. He was a sufficiently keen judge to 
know that Skimp was on the trail of some- 
thing. Skimp’s ebony face was set tensely. 
Even the smile on his lips was obviously 
forced. As a matter of fact, Skimp was in 
a ferment. It was his first experience in 
anything which was not strictly honorable, 
and he sought solace in the old adage that 
fire must be fought with fire. He had dis- 
tinetly observed Cadushus palm his hole 
ecard. And Skimp had seen fit to swap his 
own hidden ace of clubs for one which 
suited him better. 

But even at that, odds rested most power- 
fully with Cadushus. He had three queens 
and a king showing. Given a queen or 
joker in the hole, and he boasted fours. 
With a king in the hole he had a full house 
better than any full Skimp Clintin could 
possibly make of his jacks and tens—even 
provided Skimp. had the joker—and the 
ace of clubs had been dealt Skimp as the 
first of five cards. 

Skimp was desperate. He knew that 
Cadushus had him beaten. The other play- 
ers suspected it, and they told themselves 
that Skimp had gone crazy with the heat 
and allowed his desire for revenge to over- 
come his poker sense. 

Cadushus chk’d sadly. 

“Raises me a dollar?”’ he queried. ~ 

“You seen.” 

“You is th’owin’ yo’-money- away, 
Brother Clintin.” 

“Tt’s my money,” snapped Skimp. 

“Hmph!” Cadushus shoved another 
yellow one into the pot. “Raises the limit 
agin.”’ 

Skimp didn’t hesitate a second. 

“An’ eight bits mo’. 

‘Raises another dollar.” 

“An’ another,’ gamed Skimp. 

Cadushus studied the cards. He glanced 
round the table. Chairs had been hitched 
closer. Even Semore Mashby was rigid 
with interest. Of the seven men at the 
table six realized that Skimp was playing 
something more than a poker hand.. The 
only man who did not realize it was 
Cadushus Link, superbly confident in the 
knowledge that he had Skimp beaten. 

Limit betting flashed back and forth 
across the board. The pot became bloated 
with yellow chips until the yellow ones 
were exhausted. Then twin blues rolled in 
from both sides. The duelists were now 
playing in fixed silence. The surcharged 
atmosphere of the room had communicated 
itself even to Cadushus. Occasionally he 
raised his eyes to Skimp’s set face—and a 
light of worry began to dawn therein. 
Cadushus knew that he had Skimp beaten. 
He knew that Skimp must know it, yet 
Skimp refused to‘call. The pot reached 
forty dollars—fifty—sixty. : 

‘Raises a dollar.” 

““An’ a dollar.” 

*An’ another.” 

“Two blue ones mo’.”’ 


Cadushus waxed nervous. He knew that 


there was something behind this madness 
of Skimp’s. For the first time he was 
gripped with the idea that maybe he had 
not been as adept in his palming as he 
might have been. And yet the pot was 
his. He knew it was his. He knew that 
Skimp knew it was his. That was the 
trouble. Skimp knew he was beaten, and 
yet Skimp bet—bet confidently, steadily, 
persistently. Cadushus’ nerves became 
shaken and gradually his nerve deserted. 
He looked round the room, a haunted ex- 
pression on his face. His voice shook a 
trifle. 

“Another dollar up,’’ he quavered. 

“An’ a dollar,” flashed Skimp. 


“*Here’s another package 
from that company”’ 


Manufacturers who seal their cases with printed Liberty Tape make them 
easily picked out for forwarding. Every case is a traveling advertisement. 
The added cost for printed Liberty Tape is slight. Furnished any desired 
width, weight or color—plain or printed—in rolls to fit any 


The Liberty Tape Moistener 


in your packing department 

will speed shipments. Com- 

pact, simple, easily operated, 

; all-metal. Handles all widths 

Bier Mol stoneniing of tape to 4 inches. Shipped on 
eled brass—handles 250 ft. approval. Price $5. 


rolls. Makes the advantages 
and economies of sealing 
tape available for every 
store, office and home, $1.50 
at stationers’ or mailed with 
2 rolls of tape for $1.80. 


Liberty Junior 


Liberty Auto Sealer 
is a semi-automatic machine 
for moistening and deliver- 
ing predetermined lengths 
of sealing tape. Designed 
especially for use in retail 


stores. Price $22.50. 


Write for free tape samples, full in- 
formation and estimate. Design for 
your tape in one or two colors fur- 
nished without cost or obligation. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MILL: BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This new toy of mine rings the bell of boy 

happiness. With these outfits any boy, with 

only a screw driver and a wrench, can build 

strong, swift, finely finished wagons, gliders, 

coasters, racers, trucks and many other toys. Outfits ” 
contain extra strong steel disc wheels, axles, plates 
and all other parts. 

The crackerjack $10 set ($15 in Canada) contains 
gears and pinions and extra parts with which a real 
geared speedster can be built. Then there’s a $6.50 set . 
($9.75 in Canada) and a big $15 set ($22.50 in Canada). 


BOYS; MAGAZINE FREE—Full of good stories, articles on out- 
door and indoor games, athletics, etc. Also catalog of 100 Educa- 
tional Gilbert Toys. 

A. C. Gilbert, President 
THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 119 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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Don’t Get Soaked. 


very Time It Rains 


| EA hy the Spring showers and Summer rains—get out in 


all weather—don’t worry about the wet—make your old 
car weather proof and vastly improve its appearance with 
a Badger Slip Roof. : 


A Complete and Perfect Fitting Re-Covering 


The Badger Slip Roof is a complete Only the highest grade materials are 
Roof and Back Curtain patterned used in Badger Slip Roofs. You can 
from the car manufacturers’ original have your choice. of -‘‘ Neverleek’”’ 
models. It comes completely sewed “Dreadnaut”’ and other guaranteed 
with water proof seams and ready toppings used as standard equipment 
to put on. For all models and by most fine car manufacturers. 
makes of cars. Thousands already Also the world’s finest Mohairs and 
in use. Rubber Cloths. 

See your garage, automobile or accessory dealer for actual samples of materials, styles 
and remarkable low prices. . No loss in use of car—just rip off the old and tack on the 
Badger. Either plate glass or celluloid windows. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 


SALLE CARS 
ALL“ GARAGES 


STYLISH REAR 
GLASS PANELS 


hike ay 


NIGHT DRIVING A 
PLEASURE INSTEAD 
OF A NIGHTMARE 


The Hastings Lite- 
A-Ford isa real elec- 
trical development 
for Ford models. 
Nothing like it ever 
before provided for 
Fords. 

When meeting on- 
coming cars a tum of 
the knob gives a choice 
of five merging degrees 
of light. Prevents glare 
yet gives clear view of road at any 
engine speed. Lite-A-Ford provides as 
good driving light at ten miles as at 
eighteen miles without it. It avoids 
burning out lamps and gives better 
lights for meeting on country roads 
than is found on the higher priced cars. 
Easily attached to any Ford model in 
fifteen minutes. Price $4.00. 


HASTINGS 
STABILIZER 


opening with eight screws. $2.50 buys set of three. 


you immediately. 


REAR TIRE CARRIER 


New this season. 
imum in appearance, 


on your Ford makes it drive like a car 
equipped with a worm and sector 
steering gear. 

It gives you safe, steady, comfortable 


convenience 


control of your Ford. Always_ brings inside. Release is instantly and easily effected by 
the wheels to a straightaway. Protects single pull of lever, ‘Thief-proof. adjusting locking 
against accidents and adds greatly to device. Fits any Ford Touring Car, Roadster, Sedan 


the pleasure and contentment of driv- 
ing. Many thousand users all over the 
country. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


at right height, to give stylish appearance. 
money refunded. Price $5.00. i 0 ie 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hastings, Michigan Ee 
Dealers: Send for Catalogue of Our Full Line 


Give the Ford this smart look—Give a clear rear 
view and protection from weather —Out-wear cellu- 
loids several times—Will not tear or sag curtain. The 
glass has metal sashes and fits present opening, one on 
each side,. are clamped tightly to reinforced edges of 


your dealer’s or mailed prepaid if he can not supply 


Designed to combine the max- 
n I D and durability. 
Fully adjustable, grips tightly any size.tire or rim on 


or Coupé. Attached without raising the, body or drilling 
holes, Extremely strong and rigid. Holds tire vertically 


e 
Rear single, $5.00. Rear double, $6.50. 
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Cadushus paused, then _ tremblingly 
shoved two reds and a blue into the pot. 
‘One mo’ dollar raise.” 

“Dollar mo’,”’ came back Skimp. 

Cadushus met Skimp’s eyes. What he 
read there did not cause him any surge of 
self-confidence. He couldn’t understand 
Skimp’s game, and because he couldn’t 
understand he was becoming terrified. If 
he hadn’t known that Skimp knew he was 
beaten—if only that! 

He looked at the other members of the 
Full House Social Club. They were staring 
at the pot and at the eight cards exposed to 
view. Once in a while they gazed upon 
Cadushus, and when they did so their eyes 
were charged with inquiry—suspicious in- 
quiry. Cadushus squirmed, hesitated— 
and finally rolled two red chips into the 


pot. 
“T ain't no robber,” he faltered. “‘I calls 
ou. 
Skimp focused his eyes steadily upon 
those of Cadushus Link. Skimp rose to his 
feet. Cadushus did likewise. Across the 
table the rivals glared at one another. 
Then Cadushus’ gaze broke. 

“You calls me?’ questioned Skimp 
sternly. 

iT Y-y-y-yeh.’ , 

“You is had enough bettin’?”’ 

ie oe is done called you. What you is 

ot?’ 

Without taking his eyes from Cadushus’ 
face, Skimp’s fingers groped for his hole 
card. Quietly, grimly, he turned it over. 

It was the joker! 

Skimp spoke. There was steel in his 
voice, and his manner was that of menacing 
command. 

‘‘Cadushus Link,” he grated, “I is got 
you beat!’’ 

Cadushus’ expression was one of stark 
amazement. And gradually the expression 
of amazement was supplanted by one of 
fear. He reached tremblingly for his coat, 
donned it, clapped his hat on his head and 
backed abruptly for the door. There he 
paused and tried to bow with his old-time 
insouciance. His eyes retained their ex- 
pression of fright. 

“‘@’night, gen’lemen,”’ he said. 

There was a monosyllabic chorus from 
the others. Only Skimp fired a question: 

“T had you beat, Cadushus?” 
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*Y-y-yassuh, you done had. 
The door closed behind 
stantly a babel of questions 
limp but happy, waved them 
beckoned them to the fron 
they ganged behind the dra 
ing it back a trifle so as toa 
the street. 
“‘Watch Mistuh Cadushus 
gits out there,” said Skimp 
watch him!” : 
Cadushus left the house 
sidewalk, turned, cast one wi 
the place where he had so |} 
triumphant guest, and ther 
Link took to his heels and 
Within the room Skimp € 
caustic comment. 
““An’ he’s gwine keep on run 
lated he. ‘‘He’s gwine rung 
ain’t none of us gwine see hi 
neither Nemonia ain’t!” 
They stared. Finally Flor 
“You is a wonder, Ski 
“‘Yassuh, Brother Slappey 
“How'd you know you hi 
Skimp chuckled with pard 
“T di’n’t!”’ he answered | 
“Di’n’t what?” 
“Have him beat!” A 
Lawyer Evans Chew steppe 
“Then what a 7 
“*Lis’en heah, feller me 
House Social Club,” ora 
lemme splain. I is tol’ you 
Cadushus Link wa’n’t pl 
I tol’ you that some nigh 
ketch him with the goods 
it. An’ Cadushus Link k 
Which is how come him to de 
so sudden an’ abrupt—an 
fo’ev’mo’. 
““Gen’lemen, if’n you nee 
that Cadushus Link was pl 
an’ that he knowed I 
playin’ crooked—take a lo 
Link’s hole card. An’ don’ 
done had a joker in the hol 
There was a general s 
table. Florian Slappey go 
exposed Cadushus, Link’s h 
members of the club fell bach 
wonder on their faces. 
Cadushus Link’s hole 
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Cream! Cream!! Cream!! 


What wonders have been wrought 
in your name! 


You have made it possible to sell tons 
of Breakfast Foods. 


On account of you our annual Prune 
crop has been constantly increased. 


And many anickel, dime, and quarter 
has been spent for candy simply be- 
cause of you. 


There is more of you though in Cara- 
mel Tootsie Rolls than in anything we 
know of outside of a Cow. 


That probably accounts for our not being able to 

supply the demand. 

Buy them by the box—Il0c a roll, worth 25c. 
The Sweets Company of America 


New York City 


6 West 48th Street wert pr @ 
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is a small peanut of a country about twice as large as Switzerland. It | Peace Conference hacked off a huge gob and called it Czechoslovakia; and the Czechs 
dto be a large, magnificent country—a K. u. K. country, to quote the and the Slovaks are quarreling between themselves, while the Czechs and the Hungari- 
siians, K. u. K. meaning Kaiserlich und Kéniglich, or Imperialand Royal. ans are on the verge of going to the mat over part of Slovakia. The Peace Conference 
ws about as K. u. K. as any reasonable emperor could desire; for at the _ slashed off another slice and gave it to Rumania, and Hungary and Rumania are on the 
yeged up into Germany and Russia, and swept grandly down past Switzer- _ verge of fighting over it. She cut off a final great gob, which is now part of Jugo- 
aj and squatted heavily on the Balkan Peninsula. It was the largest and Slavia. The Peace Conference has acted like a fatuous butcher cutting up a slab of meat 
gglomeration of real estate in all Europe, barring only Imperial Russia. for some friends; it cut off here and it cut off there, tossing the’ untrimmed chunks to 
alirger parcel of land; but a lot of it was marshland. It wasn’t nearly so this one and to that; and at the end it had a disagreeable little piece of gristle left, 
4stria—or more properly Austria-Hungary. It didn’t support so many and that piece was tossed to the dogs. The piece of gristle is Austria; and the dogs 
ifs and Schlosses and royal retainers and K. u. K. kinglets and princes and to whom the Peace Conference threw it are the ravening beasts, Hunger and Cold and 
d royal bums as Austria did. Despair. 

rich. She had great industries and the raw materials for them, and Austria is a husk of a country—an empty shell. The nation itself is nothing but an 
dvhe oil that they needed. She had a population of 55,000,000; and unnatural boundary line surrounding a mass of land insufficiently large to feed its 
51000,000 there were as many different breeds of people as there were _ people, and without sufficient industries to support them. And Vienna, which with her 


ies of postage stamps in one of those packages that used to be adver- two and a quarter million people is the greatest part of Austria, is an empty shell as 
),20 stamps, all different: 25 cents.’’ On every Austrian bank note the well. The palaces of Vienna, which housed the diseased but royal breed that led 
» printed in eight different languages. Austria had Austria into the war and kept her there, are empty except for 


ifore the war. 
mi er, was before the war. At the present time, due 
giof an ill-advised body of men known as the Peace 


American feeding stations; while their erstwhile occupants 
strut and blow in Swiss resorts amid their little pomps and 
gauds. The stores and shops of Vienna, renowned through 
Europe for their beautiful things, are stripped and gutted. The 
banks of Vienna have plenty of money; but it’s good 
for nothing—or next to nothing. And the people of 
Vienna are empty, too—empty of pride and empty 
of hope and empty of fighting spirit and empty of 
food. They’re especially empty of food. Quite by 
chance one day I stumbled into the home of Rosalie 
Amsuss, aged eleven, and watched her dying of star- 
vation. It was a very unpleasant spectacle. I will 
tell you all about it in another place. There are 
plenty of Rosalie Amsusses in Vienna. The stories 
that you read about 
starvation in Vi- 
enna are quite true. 
Austria is a nation 
of emptiness—a 


\stria is a small, shriveled wisp of a country: She has 
i ds and her mineral lands; she has lost her indus- 
eaports; she has lost her coal and her oil 


i 
i 


casing power of her money; she has lost 
which a modern state must have in order 
‘ad of her former 55,000,000 inhabitants 
ly¥6,500,000—less than one-eighth of her 
ee The Peace Conference cut 

Atria and gave it to Poland— <, 
bland is fighting with Czecho- ls $i ; 
‘aja over part of that slice. The Ree, tt? 


One of the Castles Which Crown the Tyrolean Hiils 
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husk of a nation and a 
nation of husks. 

I saw scores of letters 
from Americans in the 
United States to'Americans 
in Vienna whileI was there, 
and every letter contained 
such questions as ‘‘ Are the 
stories about starving 
people in Vienna true?” or 
“The papers say that the 
people in Vienna are starv- 
ing, but they seem to keep 
on living. What’s the truth 
of it?” or ‘‘ Are conditions 
in Vienna as bad as they 
say? I suppose most of it 
is nothing but propaganda 
or newspaper talk.” 

I answer those ques- 
tions here as the Americans 
in Vienna answered the 
letters: 

The stories are true. 
Conditions are exactly as 
bad as they say, and they 
only grow worse with the 
passage of the weeks; al- 
most none of it is either 
propaganda or what the 
thoughtless sometimes call 
newspaper talk; for the 
misery of the situation in Vienna is almost 
impossible to exaggerate. 

Gentral Europe is the greatest political, 
social and economic mess, with the single ex- 
ception of Bolshevik Russia, that any man now 
living has ever seen. The situation is so fan- 
tastic and so incredible that any person who 
attempts to tell even a small part of it will 
automatically be doubted by all persons accus- 
tomed to a sane and ordered existence. What 
wonder that every American in Central Eu- 
rope, when the League of Nations in its 
present form is mentioned, makes flapping 
motions with his hands significant of re- 
pugnance? Many a good American in the 
United States who is all in fayor of America 
entering the league as it stands will, I have 
no doubt, accuse me of being pro-German, 
and pro-Bolshevik because of what I say 
against it. Lama reporter, however, and not 
a statesman or a-judge. I'am reporting the 
sentiment which I found among Americans in 
Central Europe: ‘These men are good Amer- 
icans and many of them came into Central 
Europe enthusiastically in favor of the league. 
They are in favor of it no longer. Somewhere 
in Central Europe there may be Americans 
who favor the entry of the United States into 
the league, but I-missed them. “A League 
of Nations is all right,” the Americans say; 
“such a thing ought to exist, and America ought to be in 
it. But not in this league! No indeed! Not this one!” 

The Peace Conference has stripped Austria of every- 
thing which she needs in order to exist. Far harder terms, 
financially and territorially, have been imposed on Austria 
than on Germany. She can’t buy coal, she can’t buy food, 
she can’t buy raw materials. Her neighbors, who hate her 
bitterly for her past sins, will give her nothing and will sell 
her next to nothing. She is cold and starved and helpless 
and hopeless. Her people want nothing but food to cook 
and fire on which to cook it. 


On the Verge of Starvation 


HE present-day Austria, as I have said, is a small 

peanut of a country. The contour of Ireland, I believe, 
is vaguely familiar to most people. Ifa giant steam roller 
were to roll up on Ireland’s lower end and flatten it out 
a bit, her size and appearance would closely approach 
Austria’s at the present time. Austria’s flattened end is 
wedged between Germany and Italy, and the rounded end 
is held down at the top by Czechoslovakia, pushed in on 
the front by Hungary and jacked up by Jugo-Slavia. 

The flat end is the Austrian Tyrol, where American 
tourists used to go to exclaim in wonder at the magnificent 
mountains worn by the landscape and the remarkable hats 
worn by the Tyroleans. These hats had large shaving 
brushes stuck in the bands in back, and were too killing 
for words. The hats still exist, and so do the mountains; 
and in the mountainous sections there is very little raised 
except the nimble chamois, a goatlike creature whose beard 
supplies the shaving-brush decoration for the Tyrolean hat. 
There is no agriculture to speak of. The rest of Austria is 
also very rugged and hilly, so that the farms are neither 
numerous, large nor fertile. Even when all the farms of 
Austria are thoroughly fertilized and producing at prewar 


Old Days. 


Palace of Duke Friedrich, Commander of the Austrian Army. 
To-day. Above—This Vienna Market Sold All Sorts of Good Things in the 


speed they produce only enough to feed thirty per cent of 
her present population. In other words, they produce only 
a little more than enough to feed the people who live in the 
country districts. In the past, Austria has manufactured 
a wide variety of goods, sold them, and purchased food for 
the remaining seventy per cent of her population with a part 
of the proceeds. To-day the farms of Austria are producing 
even less than usual. Most of the few factories that have 
not been given to Czechoslovakia are shut down, for she 
has neither fuel nor raw material. 

Consequently Austria has no goods to sell outside. She 
is earning nothing, and she has few resources; so she can 
buy ‘nothing. Outside nations don’t want to accept her 
money, for it is worthless. They are only willing to barter 
with her, and Austria has next to nothing with which to 
barter. Consequently the only people in Austria who are 
getting enough to eat are the people who are living in the 
country. They are getting just enough. The people in the 
cities are getting what the government can buy for them 
in outside countries.and sell to them at a fairly reasonable 
rate or what the Americans send them. When the news- 
papers publish the statement that Vienna has enough 
bread to last until April seventeenth, it means that the 
amount of flour which outside nations have consented to 
sell to Vienna will give out on April seventeenth, and that 
unless the government has succeeded in scratching up 
a supply somewhere before that time the people will be 
unable to have any bread whatever. It does not mean 
that absolutely everyone will be breadless. Persons who 
have a great deal of money will still be able to get food. 
They won’t be able to get the things they want, but they 
will be able to get enough to fill their stomachs. At no 
time can they, even with a lot of money, get enough fats 
to keep themselves from feeling hungry a short time after 
they’ve eaten; but they can keep from suffering. This 
applies only to people with a great deal of money. If the 


Empty 


To-day it Sells Nothing But Beets, Carrots and Shrivelled Apples 


~ eould eventually produce enough goods f 


bread supply. 
on Aprile 
normal popul; 
bread on Apri 
It can neith 
afford the bp 
sold secretly, 
All the cap 
tral Europe, 
their misery, 
Berlin, Wars 
Prague, Bud 
them are big, ; 
nificent cities: 
streets and } 
cabs and she 
arets and tl 
arriving in 
rather expects 
dying in the; 
street-car tra 
of food. On 
see the palac 
in ruins and 
growing betw 
bles and to | 
moaning of » 
children. 
One finds n 
sort. Vienna 
front. Her w 
ways, are the 
tiful in Europe. Her men go } 
their business, and their appearai 
there’s none of that universal p: 
expects. The shop windows glitt 
or blaze with paintings or silks, 
the saying goes—with lingerie, 
are as massive and stately and 
ever. The streets, it is true, an 
and dirt and paper scraps; ai 
hundreds of beggars importunin 
by—war cripples in the indeseril 
Austrian uniform; scraps and 
husks of men who scramble on i 
for the stubbiest of cigarette his 
order to see the true Vienna one | 
the shops and note the empty) 
show cases; one must look ci 
palaces to see that the windows}! 
and the rooms untenanted; one t 
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A Desolate City 


O GET an idea of Vienna 

should see it for the first tim 
it is dark and dismal, ch 
The streets are lighted by’ 
lights or electric lamps, s 
distances. Except for a few streets in 
this great city of two and a quarter n 
thoroughfares are almost deserted when 1 
Even on the few populous streets the w: 
shapes whose movements seem stealthy 2 
hotel entrances and lobbies are dark cay 
dark looks like what it is—a sick city, a' 
of abject despair. 

In the restaurants and cafés—there is 
between a restaurant and a café in Vier 
lights are shut off at eight o’clock and are: 
carbide lights, which give off a ghastlj 
glare. No street cars run after half pai 
The theaters begin at five o’clock in the 2 
past five; and eight o’clock sees their 
into the darkened streets. Long-winded 
like Tannhauser or G6tterdimmerung, 1 
fat singers must sing into each other’s face 
as early as four o’clock in the afternoon. - 
I arrived in Vienna, there was a period 
days during which, because of lack of ¢ 
trains ran, no street cars, no elevat 
opera, no cabarets. Every shop pulled ¢ 
and locked its doors at dusk because no ele 
burned. Vienna was the most desolate 
seen. ; 

At the bottom of all the trouble are lack 
of raw material. With coal and with raw 


she wouldn’t have to be dependent on che 
Without coal and without raw material A 
beggar nation until she is permitted to J 
with those of another nation that has the! 
lacks. Alone she cannot exist; that is au! 
accepted and an incontrovertible fact. TI 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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40 to make a collision, and since this 
. those most human of abstractions, 
‘eple and the resistible, coming head-on 
lile meteorites, let me indicate on the 
¢som which Fate shot her bolts simulta- 
“dn unsuspecting farmhouse in the township 
nuong Island. 

ri points in our story lie about equidistant 
dicined farm in Brookhaven Township. If 
ey York—as no doubt you do—you have 
Ty Club. Possibly you have had the rub- 
byl it out to you through a megaphone as 
her goes by; possibly you are a member. 
ain the democratic bus you may have be- 
teoerfection, including four glassy windows 
A’nue and magnificently framing four an- 
aire gentlemen who sit there forever read- 
.} though they were already ossified into 
trits. 

ni’s Inn on the briny south shore of Long 
e/robably less familiar. For all I know it 
a |; this man’s war got well under way, for 
cafting, Red Cross working and Liberty 
g) lean days to the wayside lobster palace. 
oa day still haleyon to American thriftless- 
ib, 1914, when the cost of high living was 
erhe income tax was no larger than a man’s 
cizens drank without fear of arrest. Frog- 
s| way station then for the great multitude 
1 Lotored at top speed; and on the cloudy 
teber when our story opens—Frogman’s 
mi waiters was at that instant spreading 
1 /he sea-view dining room—Mr. Fitzroy 
ir Colburn had just ransomed his baggage 
y ork customs house and was starting up- 
uily expensive roadster. 

done to Europe expecting to stay—as was 
it he got ready to come back. But the 
oivar had turned him back in time for him 


Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


to Gable from London to his chauffeur in New York order- 
ing his car to wait upon the arrival of a certain English 
liner. He had shaken hands with his chauffeur this morn- 
‘ing and inquired after the. man’s family. Like many 
another rich man of cultivated tastes, Colburn was theo- 
retically a democrat. For this as well as for his rather 
unskillful driving up Broadway we shall have to make 
allowances—without allowances we could say very little 
for poor Fitz in this tale of contradictions. 

Had you called Fitz.Colburn an expatriate, an interna- 
tionalist or any other of-the names as unpopular as they 
are polysyllabic he would have flown into a rage and in- 
cluded you among the many. whom he ignored. To prove 
his Americanism—had he cared to take the trouble—he 
could have shown you the beautiful three-story-and-attic 
house in Nineteenth Street, where two elderly persons of 
the servant class dwelt in hourly expectation of their 
master’s return. Often, too, he took an American car and 
an American chauffeur abroad with him to be of service 
in his art quests through Italian ruins and Spanish cathe- 
dral towns. That Colburn was not divorced from patriot- 
ism and that his liver had not grown pale from much 
travel was proved plainly enough by his behavior some four 
years later in a tight corner of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Iam only telling you how Colburn appeared to any aver- 
age citizen on a stuffy September noon of 1914, when the 
inconveniences of a war in which he had no part had 
brought him back to the tumult and the crowding and the 
aimless hurry of his native city. Weaving his way in and 
out between trucks, wagons, automobiles, street cars, Col- 
b rn got glimpses of a race which was becoming daily more 
2iien to him. Their determination provoked him, irritated 
him with a sense of his own futility. If he had gone into 
business, as Grandmother Colburn had insisted that he 


should, or followed the law according to the theories of his 

worldly sister, Mrs. Phillips Modderson, he might have 

been married now, a father of children, a burgess of his 

city, something else than an idler in the name of art. 

Now September is—as we all know—the villain of the 
months. Its rains make mud, its sun makes dust. Its 
leaves wither without achieving autumnal glory and it is 
a fitting season for man to turn his hatred in upon himself. 
Fitz Colburn in his drive up Broadway narrowly escaped 
death in many forms. The police warned him several 
times and even his highly paid chauffeur breathed a re- 
spectful prayer for caution. 

“T can’t even drive a car,” thought Fitz moodily, ‘‘let 
alone paint a picture or cut a figure in any community. 
In New York again—and where the devil am I going?” 

He considered this last point pro and con as Hamlet 
might have done. His reflections and his poor skill had 
brought the car within sight of the Flatiron Building when 
the necessity for decision faced him. A block and a half 
east of the Nineteenth Street corner he had a house of his 
own. He had merely to descend upon the caretaker and 
assume proprietorship, to have it opened and aired. On 
the other hand, there was the Tory Club’s splendid service 
and bachelor atmosphere. At the Nineteenth Street corner 
Fitz turned his car, still undecided. Halfway up the block 
within sight of the smart stuccoed front with green shutters 
and American basement entrance he turned again. The 
house could wait. He had never liked the idea of living 
alone in the place. Lunch at the Tory Club and a run out 
to Southampton to pay his sister a surprise visit seemed 
a sensible program under the circumstances; it would 
amount to approaching the horrors of New York by de- 
grees. At the Tory Club’s stone front he surrendered the 
wheel to his chauffeur. 

“Come back at four,” he said. ‘‘On the way stop at 
the house and have Richards give you my color box. I'll 
telephone him about it.” 

Through the Tory Club’s splendid and exclusive halls 
Colburn wandered like a ghost—a middle-sized delicately 


“‘He’s Dead!’ Cried Winnie, and Began to Whimper Softly 
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The Pretty Pollard 
Sisters Standing at 
the Gate of What 
Had Once Been the Pollard Farm Smiled Becomingly as 
They Waved Small Hands in Farewell to the Littte Car 


built ghost. with a-pale skin, romantic hazel eyes and a 
mustache not much larger than the eyebrows which shaded 
his shy, inquisitive regard. In the reading room one old 
man seemed=to see him, for he lowered his copy of -the 
Tribune and‘bowed rather stiffly. Colburn did his best to 
recall the old» gentleman’s name, acknowledged defeat 
and sauntered. into the taproom. Here the scene was 
livelier. Several men:of-about.Colburn’s age—which was 
nearer forty than thirty—were gathered at a round‘oak 
table partaking of a short golden drink then not unknown 
to American public life. 

“Hello, Fitz!’ called out a bald Apollo, rising and 
extending his hand. ‘‘Where in the world have you been 
all this time?”’ 

“Various parts of Europe,” smiled Fitz, making a show 
of pleasure at*the meeting. 

He was among friends now—that.is, men who had been 
his classmates at Groton and’ Harvard—and there would 
have been no sense in pretending that he had forgotten 
them. 

“What’s yours?”’ asked little Billy Cramp, motioning 
hospitably toward a chair which a bar boy was pushing up. 

“Nothing, thanks,” declared Fitz. Then seeing that his 
cold-water psychology was bringing a chill into the circle, 
he added hastily, ‘‘I’m on a diet.” 

“T guess there’s nothing but diet over there now,” 
suggested Bobby Lanyer, gesturing toward Europe. 

k “It looks like a pretty serious business,” declared Col- 
urn. 

“Now?” somebody asked. 

, “From now on.” 

“After the way Von Kluck curled, up at the Marne? 
Fitz, you always were a pessimist.’ 

“T’ve been living in Italy and Spain,” said Fitz, “and 
I don’t suppose I know much more about it than you do. 
But a 

“But what?” 

“Well, Germany’s just begun to fight. 
begun yet.” 

“You don’t think Italy’ll-bevin it?” -——- 


Italy hasn’t 


“Yes—on the side of France and England.” 
“Dream on!” challenged Billy Cramp. 
“Next you know you’ll be having America in.” 
“That’s just what I’m worrying 
about.” 

“Well, I’m not.” i 
“That’s good. Keep 
cheerful,’”’ Fitz recom- 


ing toward the dining 

7 LOOMS ae is 
Over the next golden 

drink the specialists 


a consultation upon Fitz Col- 
burn’s case. 

““What’s the matter with him 
anyhow?” asked one. 

“He’s got Europe on the 
brain,” said another. “‘Once a 
highbrow always a highbrow.” 

‘‘He’s had something edu- 
“=. cated out of him.” 

“Tt’s art that’s doing for 
him.” 
_ ‘He can’t paint for sour ap- 
ples.” 
“He can make his family think he 
can and that’s enough.” 

“Tf his father was alive Fitz would 
be in a factory somewhere learning 
how to build sewing machines.” 

“Why doesn’t he die or get mar- 
ried or something?” 

“You’re a great one to talk!” 

“That’s personal. Let’s have an- 
other. It’s Saturday.” 

In the dining room Fitz Colburn 
heard none of these estimates of his 
character, and the hearing would have 
been of no benefit to him, since he 
knew much more about himself th:.n 
ever the taproom could say. He hid 
behind a newspaper and finished his 
lunch slowly and in silence, seeing 
ahead of him the problem of be- 
coming acquainted again with his own people—that 
and taking up a place in the world he no longer under- 

stood. 

Lunch over, he found himself wondering if, after all, 
he wouldn’t be bored to death after an hour with his 
sister. His chauffeur was late and a long wait under the 

“silence” sign*in ‘the club library gave Fitz a chance’to 
change and rechange his mind several times. It was half 
past four and he had about decided to stay in town when 
a servant announced that his car was waiting. Quite evi- 
dently he was expected to do something. Southampton 
was vastly preferable to this bedlam, thought Fitz as he 
ordered his kit bag to be packed in the rumble. Upon such 
frail decisions our destinies can be built. 

“T’ll go out alone,” -he informed his man, then took the 
wheel and pointed the radiator toward that strategic center 
at which another of Fate’s missiles was being hurled. 


And now for a momentary glimpse of Frogman’s Inn out 
on the sounding beach of Long Island. Already it was be- 
ginning to draw its Saturday trade. Automobiles of various 
makes and stages of respectability were coming to park 
along the sand-swept curb, and up the steps to Frogman’s 
shingled veranda jolly parties were arriving by twos and 
fours. It was down in Frogman’s ostentatious weathered- 
oak bar that the presence of Mr. Sid Freeland was first felt. 
He hadn’t come by twos and fours. He had come alone, 
the fact being quite at variance with what he told the fat 


‘Bavarian bartender, who, smiling under the sign ‘‘ Don’t 


Talk War, Talk Business,” was stirring ice and liquid with 
one hand while with the other he slid a bar glass across the 
counter, 

“Come mit a party, Mr. Freeland?” 

The Mr. Freeland thus addressed was a muscular man 
who stood nearly six feet in his light-topped brown shoes. 
His suit too was brown, cut close to the figure and with 
spare sleeves showing lavender silk cuffs. His face, though 
inclined to beef, was good looking, magnetic and amiable 
in the extreme. A slight droop in his left eyelid marred his 


appearance, and when he smiled—which he did often and. 


easily—he seemed to be winking at a humor which he rel- 
ished ‘in secret. 

“With a party?” tie asked abaeutaindedlys and winked 
again’ ‘‘Oh, yes—a party.. How’s business, Mike?”’, 

“‘Nefer better, Ve don’t see you round here some time, 
Mr. Freeland.” 

“No, my circuit dosin't take mie out this way often.” 

Upon second glance you would have concluded that Mr. 
Freeland was an actor. = was he? A commercial traveler, 
possibly. 

“Easy with the hair oil, Mike!”’ commanded Freeland, 
raising a hand in time to stay the bartender’s attack with 


mended, and went smil- _ 


‘here efery Saturday mit a jag and a 
round the oak table held, 


cept the excitement of looking. 


“bend beyond the bridge, then she’ 


a bitters shaker. ‘“‘Next you know Frogr 
you in as head barber.” 

“Sure he might!” agreed Mike, but 
on the other end of the bar, where a yo 
powerful nose and puny chin was swayir 
demanding whisky straight. / 

Mr. Freeland lingered, sipping his 
ingly, concerned apparently in his own 
young man having gulped his dram t 
ily out of the room and Mike came be 

“His fader should be looking after him. 
hitching his thumb toward the departing) 


damn fool like him should not be all owed 

“Boys will be boys,” agreed the man y 
eye. “That little green runabout with | 
his, isn’t it?” , 

“Green is right,” declared Mike dog 
green vill be his grave if ——” = 

“Well, so long!” Ls 

Bored apparently with barroom Philos 
spun a quarter on the bar—such was th 
1914!—and went striding across the tiled f 
stairway. On the main floor he paused ju; 
the shadow of an ornamental palm while 
faces of twos and fours passing in tow, 
luncheon. Finally, the space round being 
cleared of humanity, he strolled over to 
door and made a swift survey of the in 
groups sat round tables by the sea-view 
table next the wall the young man with th 
facing a brilliant-cheeked, parrot-hatted yo 
was reading the menu card; he was sittin 
nified with all the self-satisfaction of one 
sober, imagines that he is deceiving the wor 
condition, 

“One, sir?’”’ asked the head waiter, al 
casual watcher by the door. 

“Never mind,’ replied Mr. Freslal 
antly as he turned on his heel and left the 

Round the sand-blown corner on the 
angles to the beach he saw the green two- 
alone. It was too far out into the road andg 
ance of having been abandoned—as ‘it ha 
gard to consequences. Freeland never che 
tering pace as he went over to the car an 
behind the wheel. The key had not been 
magneto. Very expertly he switched on the 
the self-starter and guided the pleasant) 4 
to the road whence it had come. ; 

- He knew of an honest *garage~not 
highway where wire wheels: could’! 
licenses renumbered and other n 
three hours.» And beyond ny ita 


E 


kind. 
But a certain obscure farm fi ar J 
Fate’s target, though quite unco nscl 


aI 
HE automobile—as has oft bee: 
try to the city and the city 
exchange being in a sense mutu 
Long Island farmer, who once dy 
hattan as the Grand Lama from 
citified air and can talk quite int 
night Follies or of the price of a ye 
last week playing Wall Street on’a 
bile has taken him Manhattanwart 
brought him back to the farm, wh 
venge. For well he knows that ere 
swollen with pride, will come bowlin 
road out Brookhaven way to find-t 
has been cutting his acres up intos s 
he is willing and able to profiteer 
Irma and Winnie Pollard lived’ 
of exchange between city and coun 
hard as a stone, smooth asa rib 
Bellport to connect with cobwebs 
beyond. “ 
The Pollard sisters got very little e 


looking at it were as different as 
ie tae From ° Uncle” 


and vent her temper on the slo 
loved, deplored and regarded 
jealousy—-sister-wise. 

The sisters were regarded as anomi 
Township. Up to Irma’s sixteenth 
Brooklyn, where their widowed fa 
death had followed the trade of pal ‘ 
never a scholar, had kept house. Wini 
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{wo years in the high school, where she ac- 
n of ambition which still grew within her as 
. porch of Uncle Henry Pollard’s road-view 


y/r excuse for a farm, however you looked at 
by automobile speedways and real-estate 
ollard farm, like the Magic Skin, had shrunk 
ith its owner’s hopes. Uncle Henry, a 

long Island native, had counted his life 
ipon his return from the Spanish War, A 

@yndicate from Jamaica had sauntered in 

e most of his farm bit by bit. Already they 

re serubby woods with signs, committing 

ne landscape under the pretext of laying 

* a sixty-foot strip of sand just beyond the 

Jamaica speculators were asking a price far 

{vhat Uncle Henry had received for all his 

¢ lost. 

-/ollard being by nature a dreamer was not 

1er’s inspirations. Long since he had given 

¢ putting his nieces to ordinary farm work. 
said, more in sorrow than in anger, “‘ They’re 
yre was an end to it so far as any earthly 
eed. But Uncle Henry was proud of their 
is costumes out of fashion magazines; he 
ueriority to the native small fry and har- 
ut Naomi guessed—secret ‘ambitions for 


rig morning in 1914 shortly after the opening 
o|le season he came out of the cellar, a black 
s is nose, a pine splinter between his teeth, a 
1 gn under his arm. Hammer and nails he 
dnd proceeded to attach the sign to the bole 
iple tree centered in the front yard. 


{\K FOR SALE TO AUTO PARTIES 


nsaw it and asked quite naturally if Uncle 
e. drinking again. 

ai’t been drinkin’ none,” declared Henry. 
cculatin’. Six glasses—providin’ you pick 
—iakes one quart o’ milk. You’re forever 
Tia and Winnie doin’ nothin’ but set round 
7/All right. Let ’em set on the porch and 
ajo parties. Fifteen cents a glass makes 
a uart—if you pick your own glasses.” 


Uncle Henry looked ever so sly when he said this, and 
results proved the soundness of his cunning. The beautiful 
Pollard sisters made excellent salesladies for milk. Their 
striking good looks stimulated trade—and if they blushed 
prettily when they named the price per glass who can say 
whether that rosy tint was induced by a knowledge of 
extortion or was but the natural hue of maiden cheeks 
under admiring inspection? 

They managed the business with marked success during 
the sultry summer months. Their share in the profits 
brought them in a ghostly income, which they spent on 
materials with which to deck their gentle bodies. It gave 
them something to do. A milk sale was to the Pollard 
sisters a bright jewel in a rosary of dull hours. They be- 
came all but clairvoyant in guessing the intentions of 
approaching motors. A rakish mustard-colored roadster 
would come popping round the bend. Rocking on the 
porch, the sisters would sigh a mutual sigh; lone young men 
with sporting overcoats seldom asked for milk. Then a 
laden touring car would slow down as it neared the shackly 
gate. Irma and Winnie would come bouncing to their 
small feet to be handy with a tray of glasses and Aunt 
Naomi’s best china pitcher. Someone would whisper, 
“What love-ly girls!” Irma’s dark eyes would meet 
Winnie’s blue ones in sisterly jealousy. Then a stout 
lady—probably the wife of the stout gentleman at the 
wheel—would declare that fifteen cents a glass was out- 
rageous even in these times. 

“Quit your kicking, Angy!”’ the stout gentleman would 
say, usually forgetting to ask for any change in the con- 
fusion of his sentimental glances as he wheeled reluctantly 
away. 

After such a sale—typical of many—the Pollard sisters 
would go back to their porch to sew or quarrel or read 
magazines, but for an instant they would be solaced with 


the feeling that they had touched the hem of life. 


On the September evening which is in a sense the eve of 
our story, Uncle Henry Pollard took a hot bath. This was 
in itself unusual, since it was then only Friday. But 
Uncle Henry had been bred to associate a shave, a clean 
shirt and a hot bath with ceremonial occasions, and at 
midmorning of Saturday the elder Pollards, attired as for 
a festival, got themselves and their rattan suitcase into 
the family’s rough-riding runabout and started bumpily 
away toward the Port Jefferson pike. Like everything else 


in the lives of Uncle Henry and Aunt Naomi, this depar- 
ture was but an obedience to habit. For nearly twenty 
years it had been their wont to cross the island in early 
September for a week’s visit with Cousin Judah’s folks; 
Cousin Judah fattening with the years had grown from a 
humble oysterman to a responsible real-estate dealer in the 
Port. It was quite natural that Henry and his wife looked 
forward to their annual visits at the house of the great man. 

The pretty Pollard sisters, standing at the gate of what 
had once been the Pollard farm, smiled becomingly as they 
waved small hands in farewell to the little car as it rattled 
down the road. 

“Don’t let Serena 

Aunt Naomi’s thin voice, shrill with her last message, 
was lost in the motor’s roar. Serena, the elderly hired 
girl, who cooked, fed the chickens, dusted, milked the 
cows and attended the furnace, was to be their chaperon 
for the week. 

“What didn’t she want Serena to do?” asked Irma, 
permitting her brown eyes to rest rather fondly upon the 
disappearing chariot. 

“How do I know?” said Winnie impatiently. “She 
always wants something. Let’s go up on the porch—it’s 
hotter than blazes here.”’ 

So back toe the porch they went and selected for their 
ease two black-walnut rockers, elaborate machines which 
worked on hidden springs and squeaked dismally as they 
worked. Irma resumed her sewing, Winnie her magazine; 
and as they sat there silently they were easily the pleasant- 
est feature in all that September landscape. 

It was not hard to see why motorists should have paused 
over their milk to exclaim ‘What love-ly girls!’ There 
was very little of the rural in their appearance; not in vain 
had they studied that type of periodical published for the 
purpose of bringing Paris and Newport to the houses of 
the humble. Fortunately for them they had not gone to the 
moving-picture theaters to select their modes of hairdress- 
ing. They made their own clothes for the most part. On 
the rare occasions when Aunt Naomi could afford to take 
them shopping in New York they selected very well. As 
far as frivolity was concerned, the Pollard sisters were wise 
beyond their years and education. 

Upon first glance—since the eye first follows brilliant 
color—you would have said that Winnie was the prettier 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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They Laid Him on Aunt Naomi’s Carved. Black:Wainut Bed in the Company Bedroom Downstairs 
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believe the peak of scarcity and underproduction is 
definitely passing away. From now on we shall see 
a slow, steady increase in the supply of all those goods 
which are required to satisfy human wants and, though the 
demand will continue great, there will be a lowering of the 
price levels and a bettering of the exchange markets. 

The idea is very simple. It does not depend upon proph- 
ecy. You have only to consider what everyone already 
knows to be taking place and then ask yourself what the 
consequences must be. 

What made the scarcity? You say it was the war. It 
was, of course; but why did war make things scarce? 
Because the work of about one-fifth of the world’s efficient 
population was changed from productive ends to destruc- 
tive purposes. Let us get a picture of what happened then. 

In 1914, when the World War commenced, there were 
drawn from all walks of life—from every field of produc- 
tion and distribution—into the armies of the world an 
ever-increasing number of men, until it amounted to 
something like twenty millions when the armistice was 
declared. These men were no longer producers, but only 
consumers. In order that this vast army should be fed, 
clothed and munitioned further drafts were made upon 
the man and woman power of the world, much of which 
was used for new purposes, which had no relation 
to ordinary production and distribution. Military stat- 
isticians have estimated that it takes five people at 
home to keep one man at the Front. When one surveys 
the enormous areas included in the war, the vast popu- 
lations engaged init, it is not difficult to believe that 
during the sixty months of the struggle the estimate that 
120,000,000 men and women were directly or indirectly 
occupied with war manufacture is substantially correct. 
As an indication of the reasonable accuracy of these 
statistics, it can be pointed out that in the last six months 
of America’s participation there had been a gigantic con- 
version of industries from a nonwar basis to a war basis 
effected. This was true to such an extent that during the 
summer of 1918 it was rare indeed to find a going concern 
which was not producing something that contributed to 
the success of the national program. Nations no longer 
fight with men alone, but with things. The whole of the 
world’s resources were thrown into the conflict. Not alone 
was production lessened, but available facilities of ordi- 
nary peacetime production were converted for war purposes. 


[Psi world, without knowing it, is digging itself out. I 


The Silent Resumption of Production 


HE millions of men and women thus engaged in war 

manufacture were well paid; they had to be. Thus 
wealth, so far as it is represented by money, became widely 
distributed. There was money to spend, but not many 
things to spend it on. There was a vast gap between sup- 
ply and demand. These 120,000,000 men and women drawn 
out of the fields of production and distribution made a great 
hole in the stocks of everything everywhere, because they 
were taken away from the occupations of peace, wherein 
they manufactured those articles contributing to life and 
comfort, and put to the manufacture of those things 
making for death and destruction. 

This vacuum was further increased by the interruption, 
and in some instances by the breakdown, of railroad and 
shipping facilities. Thus it was not always the case that 
scarcity was due to an actual famine in the things that 
were scarce. For example, while Europe was crying for 
wheat that precious life-sustaining cereal lay in rotting 
mountains in Australia, fattening armies of rats. Why? 


N 
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Because the time of a ship 
was even more vital to vic- 
tory than Australian wheat; 
ships could not be spared to make so long a jour- 
ney. Though there may have been a plentiful 
supply of tin and rubber in the Straits, or jute in 
India, or manganese in Brazil, or wool in South 
Africa and the Argentine, or wheat in Russia, or 
hides in Siberia, it could not be moved on account 
of the lack of transportation. It was as if this 
supply did not exist. When the armistice was 
signed the world had reached the maximum of men 
in the armies and of workers in munitions and the 
minimum in its facilities of distribution and transportation. 
Immediately on the signing of the armistice there was a 
wild scramble for goods of all kinds to replenish private 
stocks. This was true not only of merchants but of indi- 


viduals. Those who could afford to be extravagant, or to 


have plenty, but who had been cut down to rations during 
the war, all with one impulse began to buy food, clothes 
and luxuries. This demand, falling suddenly upon the 
sources of supply before there had been time to increase 
production, caused an after-climax. Prices went up with 
a rush and the idea of scarcity was not only confirmed but 
in many cases it was, one may suspect, encouraged by 
those who were making great profits by the rise, with all 
trading restrictions off. 

But now what is taking place? The work of 120,000,000 
people is changing back again from destructive purposes 
to productive ends. It takes a little time. The conse- 
quences, however, areas inevitable in one case as in the 
other. As men and women were dismissed from munition 
factories and as men were demobilized from the army and 
navy, all gradually drifted back—or will drift back—into 
the fields of production and distribution. This return of 
workers to the fields of production will surely tend to its 
increase. There are more people working to-day by far 
than at the time of the signing of the armistice; more 
people working to-day than yesterday, and so it will be 
to-morrow. Slowly at first, but now faster and with pace 
soon to be greatly accelerated, the workers are returning 
to their usual occupations. 

This process of digging ourselves out is now going on 
much faster and is already much further advanced than 
we generally suppose. The reasons for our being unaware 
of our progress are two. In the first place, the idea of 
scarcity surviving from the war had a kind of momentum 
which would carry it on long after the turn came in the 
tide of production. In the second place, you do not see the 
demobilization taking place and it is not dramatized in the 
daily news as the work of mobilization very naturally was. 

Take only the case of ships. During the war the splash of 
a new ship was an event to be cabled round the world. We 
counted them one by one and were in an agony of suspense 
lest we should not be able to launch them fast enough. 
But our shipbuilding industry was like a lake that goes on 
rising long after the rain has stopped. Every day new 
ships are still slipping into the water and we hear nothing 
about it. These are ships that were already begun before 
the armistice; they had either to be abandoned on the 
ways or finished. Of course they were finished. And as 
fast as they are finished they start going about the world 
picking up the grain and the jute and the wool and hides 
which had been so scarce because they could not be trans- 
ported from where they were produced to where they were 
wanted. At the same time ships are being released from 
the army-transport service and they also go up and down 
the seas looking for cargoes, so that now we are fast 
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returning to a nearly normal gs 
shipping, whereas only a few mi 
was a tragic scarcity. A surplu: 
tion facilities is the forethought 
more abundant merchandise. D, 
docks are demobilized; privat 
them over and begin to think of: 
the freight that will make them 
railroads are demobilized. Fo 
you will not notice much cha 
will be thousands of expert traf 
ing night and day how to origi: 
how to increase traffic here and 
ing freight more cheaply or more rapidly, 
the terminals, how to do more business 
fellow. 

Great economic changes take place sloy 
until the second year of the war that peopl 
what scarcity was. Demobilization nat 
slower than mobilization. The idea of 
suddenly displace the idea of scarcity. 
psychological reversal will take place by ¢ 


Slow But Steady Improve 


HEN I say that I believe the peak ofs 
touched I do not mean to say thatag 
fallin prices is either probable or desirable. 
a decline so steep as to upset business is b) 
be avoided. No such dangerous thing nee¢ 
est reason for expecting any decline in pri 
and gradual is that the demand will wid 
to normal in supply and prices of comm! 
abling purchasers to buy without paying | 
I see in economic conditions directly be 
steady improvement. With these improyi) 
ditions we shall see improving social an¢ 


economic conditions and not vice vers 
assume that lower prices coming from an 
will make for hard times. That would be 
factor present, namely—lack of deman 
every feason to believe that demand 
anything, increase—due, first, to the W 
this country of money; secondly, to 
employment is negligible; thirdly, thai 
remained unfilled because of the barrie 
mally high prices, conversion and skelet 
tries during the war and the stoppage 


some time. a 
It will take a long time for the work 
stocks of goods of all sorts that have b 
directly by the ravages of conflict than by! 

productive to a destructive basis. Dui 
provements, whether in manufacturing, ¢ 

work, transportation or housing, wél 
entirely stopped. This will have to bt 
addition to what the future may hold 
The return to normal conditions 2 
perity will be swifter if we can rem 
obstructions. 
The lack of desire, or perhaps the in 
women returning to ordinary pursuits of 
‘the same zeal and effort as previously 
in the situation that must be reckon 
(Concluded on Page 10: 
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Lie AD -- aa [px Whatever the rea- 
By Ge Or & @ tfu ll son, Napoleon advises 


the purchase of his oil 
stocks. ‘‘ Experienced 
oil men and newspa- 
pers have estimated that the well will produce from 1000 to 
2000 barrels a day’”’—he is talking about a well brought in 
near the acreage his company controls—‘“‘ but a telegram in 
our office states that the former driller who worked on the 
wellstated it was a5000-barrelwell. Ifthe well makes 5000 
barrels a day, or even 2000 barrels, the company’s 756 acres 
near this big new well would alone be worth the entire 
capital of the company.” 

I can feel myself slipping. But will the well make 5000 
barrels? Or will it make 2000 barrels? And have any of 
those who bought on the spur of his advertise- 
ments cleaned up a fortune on the stock? There’s 
the rub. Those questions give me pause. For it 
so happens that the well he is touting is located 
on property belonging to relatives of mine; we 
visited it; watched it flow by heads; and it 
doesn’t make, and never did make, 2000 barrels. 
So probably I shall cling to my hard-earned Post 
checks after all, and Napoleon will have to pick 
on somebody farther afield to uplift above the 
eternal struggle for mere existence. 


BLUMENTHAL 


The Odds Against You: 500 to] 


UT I do wish these well-wishers wouldn’t 
hurry me so. Why can’t they take it com- 
fortably, instead of all the time driving me into 
a fret that I may lose the chance of a life- 
time? Surely they don’t do that with 
everybody! ‘Buy now before the golden 
opportunity slips away from you forever,” 
writes one unknown benefactor. And Na- 
poleon’s literature shrieks at me not to 
“delay or wait to investigate, but send 
your order by telegraph and follow it with 
your remittance. . . . This quotation 
is for quick acceptance, as the price is to 
be advanced to $1.50 in a few days.” 
That’s always the way. Book publishers 
who want me to get the benefit of a set of 
ninety volumes by the Persian poet, Flub- 
dubber Iam, at three dollars the copy, ten 
dollars down and the remainder before I 
get up again, always threaten me with that 
sure rise in price unless I make speed. Dog- 
gone! Why won’t they give me time to 
think? If I hesitate I may never be able 
to get in on the ground floor, and their ef- 
fort to do me good will fail ignominiously. 
On the other hand, a country boy who 
works for aliving just 
naturally hates to 
risk a pile of money 
which represents 
hard labor. 
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* Whole Country Quit Work and Came to See the New Well. There Were Scouts From Every Corner of the State and 


Would We Sell Any? I Guess Nott 


Did you ever feel 
the same craze to 
rush some thousands 
by wire, with a prayer 
that they might ar- 
rive before the 
golden opportunity 
slipped away from 
you? Have youever 
been seized, 
too, of the 
fever to get 
rich quick, 
while these 
golden floods 
are gushing 
from the deep 
sandsof Texas, 
Oklahoma and 
Louisiana? 
Well, well! I 
declare! Then you will un- 
derstand my mental turmoil. 

It niay be news to you, on 
top of all the gorgeous word 
painting you have been 
treated to lately in the stock- 
selling advertisements, that 
the chances of any man’s 
striking oil are 500 to one 
against. These are the odds 
quoted by the oldest drillers 
and operators in the oil business. And the next time you 
are given an opening to acquire some close-in stuff it may 
impart caution and retard that impulse if you realize 
that even in proved oil fields two out of five wells drilled 
are dry holes or of too insignificant production to war- 
rant working. 

These remarks are not designed to throw a damper on 


yuh 


I Wired Dick and the 
Others to Come Out, and 
They Came a:Running 


: legitimate development or investment in established pro- 


duction companies. Neither are they meant for the gen- 
uine wildeatter who risks his own and his associates’ money 
in exploring new territory, for such are the pioneers of the 
oil industry and constitute an invaluable asset. 


Aunt Zelphia’s Luck 


UGE fortunes have been made in oil of late, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of smaller ones—I admit all that. 
I know of an old colored woman in Bull Bayou field, De 
Soto Parish, Louisiana, who owns forty acres and was 
recently drawing $30,000 a month in oil royalties from 
wells on her land; and the road to her shack amid the 
pine woods has been black with nephews and nieces and 
cousins and half cousins. I mention Aunt Zelphia because 
it illustrates a point I wish to make: Almost all of the 
fortunes have been made by persons owning land on which 
some driller struck oil. The others were acquired by men 
who happened to be on the ground before a strike was 
made and jumped in at once on the strength of their 
judgment or information, and leased acreage heavily. 
Three out of five of these lease speculators , 
lose their money in the long run, however, 
sinking the winnings of one coup in some 
other wildcat, though they are on the spot 
and in a position to estimate values, so far as 
such can be estimated in the oil game. Then 
what do you think the chances are for inves- 
tors at a distance? My own opinion is that 
(Continued on Page 66) 


iWe Had Alt Sorts of Bids for Acreage. 
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“J am Fifteen Thousand 
Under. It’s My Debt.’’ 

“‘How Do You Get That 
Way? I Thought You 
Were a Fifty:Fifty Guy’’ 


tion on a thousand-ton smelter job in Arizona. The 

combination of August and Arizona had its effect. For 
a good many days and a good many nights Ross and 
Arizona had been too hot for comfort. 

“‘T crave ice,” he said to Conway, who was associated 
with him on the contract. ‘‘Me for the North: Me forthe 
land of absolute zero. I long for an igloo in the Arctic 
night.” 

““Go to it,’’ Conway replied. 
foundation job in Pennsylvania.” 

Ross landed in San Francisco with a thousand dollars in 
his pocket.. He enjoyed San Francisco. A month later he 
arrived in St. Louis with half that amount. He left St. 
Louis in October, financially weak, but still going a million 
with his ambition to cool off. On a day.in January he rode 
the west-bound Canadian Pacific into Fort William, north 
of Lake Superior. 

When the train slowed in the Fort William yards he 
took his shaving kit, his toothbrush and a necktie out of 


[: AUGUST young Frank Ross finished the steel erec- 


“T think I will hit that 


his suitcase and put them into the pocket of an overcoat 


which he had bought in St. Louis. He carried the suit- 
case forward to the dining car and handed it to the dining- 
car conductor. 


“Here, buddy,” he said, “‘keep this. It will square me 


for supper last night and breakfast this morning.” 

He got off the train. To the porter standing beside the 
car steps he gave sixty-five cents. 

“Here, son,” he said to the porter, ‘that’s all you get.” 

He had another dime in his possession, but his cold 
fingers failed to discover it in the depths of his pocket. He 
walked over to the lee of the dispatcher’s window, and in 
a little bay between the window and the wall of the railway 
station he read the thermometer fixed to the wall. 

“Forty below—where do we go from here?” 

He walked uptown. The packed snow lying a foot 
thick on the sidewalk chirped under his marching heels. 

“Room and bath,” he said to the clerk at the hotel. 

“‘Excuse me, partner, your face is frozen,” the clerk said. 

Ross signed the register. The clerk asked for his baggage 
checks. Ross looked at him. 

“There is no baggage.”’ 

“Tn that case,” the clerk began, “‘it is customary ——” 

“T shall be here for a long time,” Ross interrupted. ‘‘The 
baggage will accumulate from day to day. Snow is what 
you use on a frozen face, isn’t it?” 

Ten minutes later he was shaving in his room. He 
lathered his face and dried his hands. From the watch 
pocket of his trousers he produced a five-dollar bill. 

“Bed rock,’’ he commented.- He telephoned for a boy. 
“Buy me a suit of heavy flannen underwear,” he directed; 


‘a shirt and a collar and a pair of 
socks. Get me a turndown collar, 
size fifteen. Number eleven socks.” 

“Gray flannel?” the boy asked. 

“T said flannen,’’: Ross returned. 
red only. Flannen for Flannigans. 

“Bed rock! My last five spot! I wonder if the change 
will be big enough to buy a thousand calories of ham and 
eggs,” he reflected after the boy had gone. ‘‘If not there is 
another notch left in the old belt. I can dine on hypnotism. 
“You are full. You are full to bursting. There is no 
hunger.’”’ 

He made a swipe at himself with the safety razor. 

“Neat, but not gaudy. The furrows of care are easily 
cut. Even if to-day is faithless, why should I doubt to- 
morrow? Forty below! At last my fevered brow is cool. 
A fifty-dollar suitcase for a fifty-cent breakfast. And now 
the loom of the lunch problem.” 

The boy returned with the clothes and forty cents 
change. z 

“Keep the change. Buy yourself a house,’ the owner of 
the red Flan 1igans directed. 

Presently Ross walked downstairs considerably dolled up. 

“‘Where is the division engineer’s office of the Trans- 
Pacific?”’ he asked the clerk. 

“Three blocks down the street and turn to your left. 
The first red-brick building on the right-hand side.” 

Ross made his way down the street. The snow chirped 
under his heels. 

“‘Monotonous frozen music,” he said. ‘‘If a fellow could 
change his shoes fast enough he could play a tune.”’ 

He found the division engineer of the Trans-Pacific, 

“T would like to have a job,” he said. 

The old man looked at him. 

““What school did you graduate from?” 

“T never went to school.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Anything,” Ross answered. ‘‘I am a steel man.” 

The division engineer rang for his chief draftsman. 

“Mr. Norris, this gentleman says he can do anything.” 

The chief gave Ross a quick inspection. 

“T need a bridge draftsman,” he said. ‘‘Do you know 
anything about structural steel?” 

“T do,’’ Ross answered. ‘‘When do I go to work?” 

‘When can you go to work?” 

“ce Now.” 

“Come with me.” 

The chief draftsman led the way to the drafting room, in 
which thirty men were at work. 

“The contractors will cover two hundred miles of line as 
soon as the season opens. We must turn out general plans 
for eleven steel bridges along the line and the details for 
forty or fifty pile trestles. I will turn the whole thing over 
to you. There is one-fifty a month in it.” 


“Flannen comes in 
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At noon, on his way to his hotel, Ro 
and walked to the manager’s desk. 
““My name-is Ross,” he said -to the; 
desk. ‘“‘On March first I shall have ¢ 
thirty-three dollars and ninety-three ce 
the Trans-Pacific. I would like to bon 
dollars on a feeble hand-made note.” | 
The bank manager looked at him for 
then smiled slowly. He shoved a forn 
‘Sign your local name on the last lin 
Ross signed a thirty-day note. 
“You make more of a hit with me than| 
he commented. ; j 
At the hotel he encountered the clerk 
“Twenty-five days multiplied by three 
five dollars. I want to pay for my room 
the first of March.” v 
He gave the clerk seventy-five a 


hesitated. 
“The rate will be two dollars a day 
He handed back twenty-five dollars 
“Tn that case,’ Ross returned, “I 
during the last few days of the month 


With each succeeding year the wheat 
plored some field more distant than the 
appetites lay to the south. The annual] 
tion surged to excess through the ni 
arteries that led to the mills. Nature fu 
calendar, and then for the rest of the 
During all this time storage space was 
grain tonnage, and so it came abou 
construction was the order of the day 
terminals, where lake transportation eo 
rail lines that ran to each far corner of the 
of grain. On the low island out from F 
tions for wheat elevators began to gro' 
dations there would presently rise stru 
those which lined the water front along 
these island terminals and the main line 
built. The River Bridge, as it was term 
grain tonnage from the mainland to 
waiting for their cargoes. This bridge: 
the transportation arch, and the key t 
foundation beneath it. } 

Surveys were made in March and th 
was explored through the ten-foot ice. 
signed his name to the drawings which 
of the foundation surveys. Thirty feet 
on a forty-foot stratum of hard blue el 
was bed rock. 

“That’s a queer formation,” Ross sa 


survey crew. ‘‘Are you sure there is no 


clay and the bed rock?” 
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e clay clear to ledge, just as the notes 


3ion engineer talked officially with Ross 
| 


he said, “‘you will report to me direct. 
‘draftsman, but effective to-day you are 
harge of the bridges along the division. 
‘such money in it for you.” 

hanks. 

/ag ready to listen to another kind of an 
‘The plans are all complete. All of the 
.t the actual construction, and that is 


sivision engineer replied. ‘Enjoy your 
‘nu will find enough to keep you busy 
ystarts. Bear down hard on the River 
sush job if there ever was one. Unless 
» year’s wheat the whole line has been 
» han necessary—meaning that we have 
¢’s interest on fifty million dollars.” 

| chief.” 


: ridge contractors with their engineers 
‘ents began to drift into the division 
| 
Plans for the River Bridge foundations 

exed. 

43 referred to Ross. One day a roll of 
\ais office by express and word went out 
p plans had arrived from the chief engi- 

fitreal. That afternoon his office was 
‘2 men. 

the call for bids and the specifications 
said, “but I shall have to have the 
¢rou can get prints. Montreal sent only 
- 
$2 run?” one of the contractors asked. 
bid three hundred thousand dollars,’ 


id completed Beeuaety figures cover- 
€ oundations. 


/S8ut tt Won't Do You Any Good,’ the Watchman Returned. “Old Gordon Didn’t Pay But About Half of His Bills. 


‘‘Nearer three hundred and fifty thousand,’ he sum- 
marized. 

“Why the blazes do they stick to that old-time timber- 
caisson idea?”’ he objected. He began to figure an alter- 
nate estimate. An hour later he had arrived at a new cost. 
“It’s a cinch we can save a hundred thousand by using 
steel caissons.”’ 

He tore up his figures and threw them in the waste- 
basket, from which fate they were retrieved on the follow- 
ing morning by a thrifty janitor, who pasted the torn 
sheets together and sold them to the representative of the 
McGerry-Oceanie Company. At nine o’clock the next 
morning Ross went into the division engineer’s private 
office. He waited for that gentleman for twenty minutes. 
The division engineer came into his office. 

“T figured the River Bridge foundations last night,” 
Ross said. ‘The Montreal plans will run round three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. We can save a hundred thousand 
by using steel caissons instead of timber.” 

The division engineer dictated a telegram to the Mon- 
treal office. Two hours later the reply to this telegram was 
laid in front of Ross on his desk. 

‘Steel plate for caissons not available. 
delayed seven months. Use wood.” 

The telegram was signed by the chief engineer of the 
Trans-Pacific. Ross read it. For ten seconds he looked 
intently at a calendar on the wall in front of his desk. 
Subconsciously he was trying to visualize the yard arrange- 
ment of a stock of structural steel which he had seen from 


Mill deliveries 


_his car window as he had left Chicago. 


“That may be true,’ he said to himself, ‘‘and then again 
it may not be. Montreal is only human.” 

Throughout the morning he studied the problem care- 
fully. At noon, meeting the bridge men at his hotel, 
instead of making any inquiries about available stocks of 
steel plate he kept his own counsel. At two o’clock anyone 
who knew him well might have observed that under the 
phenomenon of normal mental stress there had been born a 
big idea... At three o’clock he wrote a telegram, which he 
paid for out of his own pocket. It was addressed to his 
Arizona associate, Arthur King Conway. 


“Come up here,” the telegram read. ‘I need you.” 

Three days later Conway greeted Ross in the latter’s 
room at the hotel. 

“How many dollars have you got?”’ Ross questioned. 

“The plural flatters me,’”? Conway returned. ‘‘I rode 
the cushions and ate heavy. If I had known you craved my 
wealth instead of me I could have wired it.’ 

“Boy, listen strong! The foundation plans for the 
River Bridge blew in four days ago. They call for timber 
caissons. I can save a hundred thousand with steel. 
Montreal says there isn’t enough plate in North America 
and that mill deliveries are seven months dead. I know 
that there is enough plate lying round somewhere to do the 
job. I’ve got to findit. The wolves have rallied round, but 
if I can locate enough steel for the caissons they will have 
slim pickings on this job. I blew in here broke and I’m 
drawing three hundred dollars now.”’ He emptied the con- 
tents of his pockets upon the bed. ‘‘At the moment there 
appears to be forty dollars and some decimal stuff in the 
treasury.” He picked up the money and handed it to 
Conway. “Hunt up a poker game or some galloping ivory 
and jazz it up a little with this wealth of mine. I need a 
minimum of three hundred beans. There’s from one to six 
poker games in every saloon in town. Good-by—good 
luck! See what you can do.” 

At two o’clock in the morning Conway came back to the 
room in which Ross lay sleeping. He woke Ross up. 
Conway handed him a roll of bills. 

“There is four hundred in that stack,”’ he said. 
would have been more, but I got sleepy.” 

“Running true to form!” Ross counted one hundred 
dollars from his roll. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, “this will keep 
you going for ten days. I’ll be back within that time.” 

Conway took the money. 

“Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

“Chicago. Keep still about it. Git to bed.” 

At seven o’clock the next morning Ross sought the 
division engineer at his residence. 

“T’m due in Chicago for a day on some legal business,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll be back in a week. Meanwhile there is 

(Continued on Page 147) 


“There 
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This Stuff is Tied Up Under a Court Order** 


an extraordinary old man. He is hard on sixty-five, 

lean, broken, quaked by periodic throes of epilepsy, 
worthless, utterly derelict. At twenty-five he was a 
millionaire, mayor, candidate for Congress and _a rising 
political personage. At thirty-five he was a broken gam- 
bler and speculator., At forty-five he was one of the most 
pervasive and elusive criminals this crime-populous land 
has ever known: “Jim the Penman” he was called, and 
“King of the Forgers.” His name—not that it matters— 
is Alonzo Whiteman. 

There is no intention to squeeze the bag of pathos or 
draw the tiresome moral. The few facts as to Whiteman 
are harsh enough for present purposes, and as to the 
lesson to be learned, it is no more than that men from the 
heights come low. 

If I summon Lon Whiteman from the immediate past 
it is-as a historic figure. He was one of the recent great 
captains of a criminal industry that costs the bankers and 
business men of the country a loss of $30,000,000 a year. 
He thus relates himself to a problem with which American 
business, legal and police forces are keenly struggling and 
trying to overcome. 


[: THE poorhouse of Livingston County, New York, is 


Living on Public Carelessness 


RUE, Whiteman was and is something more than a 

mere related figure. Of the fabulous old school of check 
forgers he is the last survivor. Of the new-school he was 
one of the initiators. He is a transitional personage, a 
bridge between criminal epochs, a fellow of two felonious 
worlds. He has seen check swindling grow from a sporadic 
type of crime, confined to a féw professionals, to a wide- 
spread and growing traffic, to a sustained attack on the 
purses of trade. In his day he has watched the annual 
total of bad-check takings mount from about $1,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. A large but by no means a disconcerting 
figure, this last; nevertheless, too serious a loss to be borne 
without struggle. The public will no doubt want to know 
how to curtail it. 

Has your check ever been raised? Have you been vic- 
timized by forgery or alteration? Have you a bank 
account? Do you write or receive checks? In any case, you 
will want to know how criminals operate against bank 
deposits, how they are being fought, how checks are 
altered, how to safeguard yourself and how not to do it. 
These matters will be considered here. Incidentally it will 
be necessary to go somewhat into the lives and exploits of 
the check men, the criminals who live on public careless- 
ness and delusion in the matter of check writing. 

I have said that check losses have multiplied seriously 
in twenty-five years. Speaking before the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association in Boston “in 1914, 
William J. Burns said the total of losses through forgery and 
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He Took This Instrument to His Laboratory and Went to Work onl 
Draft is Still Shown as One of the Great Marvels of the For; 


raising had been about $17,000,000 in 1907, whereas 
in 1913 the sum of $23,000,000 was reached. Since 
that time the bankers have considered it better 
policy not to publish such figures. From private sources, 
which are completely reliable, I can, however, confirm the 
accuracy of the figures for present losses. This total may 
not agree with some published estimates. Nevertheless 
those who have most experience in these matters are agreed 
upon it. : ‘ 

Moreover, it seems to be a fact that forgery and check 
crimes in general are and have been for years on the 
increase, as compared to other forms of property crime. It 
is now believed by students of the problem that only 
larceny numerically exceeds forgery in its various mani- 
festations. And in amount of loss forgery is exceeded only 
by swindling and embezzlement. 

Summed up, it is certain that check fraud is one of the 
commonest and costliest offenses of the day. It expands 
roughly at the rate of a million dollars a year*in additional 
losses. It has grown constantly as a problem to business 
and banking. Naturally, as the crime has increased so the 
fight against it has been intensified, with the result that 
the historic struggle between the social and antisocial 
forces—business and crime—is being enlarged with new 
and astonishing chapters. 

Again and again in the last twenty years devices have 
been invented and plans put forward which seemed on 
their faces to put an end to the activities of the forger and 
check alterer. With a little time it has usually been found 
that the cleverer criminals succeeded in beating these 
protective mechanisms. : : 

It would be folly to deduce from such statements as 
these that banking, business and police brains have been 
outwitted by the criminals. What seems to be true is that 
the lawbreaker has always had something of an advantage. 
It is easier to break into a man’s home than to make that 
home burglar-proof. Something comparable exists in the 
relations of the check alterer and the writer. 

Nor is it to be assumed that the great growth in the 
total of check losses #&% any whit alarming or out of fair 
proportion to the growth in busihess. .The enormous 
expansion in bank clearings in twenty-five years represents 
the growth in the total of bank-check transactions. In the 
years 1895, 1896 and 1897, the period a little less than a 
quarter century ago, the average yearly clearances of the 
New York Clearing House were $30,000,000,000 and 
the national total a littleless than $50,000,000,000. “On the 
other hand, New York cleared $214,000,000,000 in 1919, 
and the country saw $387,000,000,000 through its banks. 
It will be seen that a loss of $30,000,000 out of a total of 
$387,000,000,000 in check transactions is in the proportion 
of 1 to 12,900. : 

There is no reason why business should meekly submit 
to an annual tap of this size, and the fact is that banks and 
_ business houses generally are more alive to the situation 
and more active in their protective work than ever before. 
On the other hand, the general public seems both negligent 


and ignorant in the matter. The average. 
some protective devices which do not pr 
render a check more easy to alter. Thea 
checks is grossly careless and leaves the wi 
frauds that are wholly avoidable. ‘The int 
the holders of bank accounts as much so1 
as there is on the subject. It is not ¢ 
author or anyone else knows any absolut 
your check. But there are ways of red 
preventing crimes. Ps: 


Two Forgeries on One (5) 


HE head of one of the largest insurance 

ing indemnities against business lossess 
situation: “There is no doubt that d 
increased rapidly in recent years and thai 
protection against check altération have 
expectations. Check raisers appear to ha 
getting round mechanisms now in u 
there is the fact that a demand for ins 
frauds has lately sprung up. This is] 
insurance development for this country 
of losses last year, I cannot give autho 
I have heard experts estimate it at 
believe that to be approximate.” 

It might be well to say in beginnii 
intention to discredit any honest system 
mechanism; chemical or other idea or’ 
in the defense of checks. The sole pu 
out that nothing is completely successt 
lessness and many false notions exist 
foresight will do more against the 
discovery yet made. At the same time 
many protective measures now in use 

In the beginning it is necessary to 
the difference between forgery and 2 
this article. The legal definitions aré 
wholly practical distinction is made bé 
tures, which will be referred to as for 
and other changes made in the body: 
will be called alterations. Historical 
alteration as the popular method of 
checks. A little story may make the} 
difference clear. ; 

In the period just after the close of t 
Patterson enjoyed—or did he?—con 
reputation as a forger, having perpéel 
Pacific National Bank forgery ‘in } 
What he confessed when brought up: 
that he had made out a check to at 
signed the name of a wealthy New Y 
first forgery. He then forged the indor 
to the back of the check, presented | 
signed his own alias below the forg 
drew out the money, a couple of thousa 
of the fact that the man had committ 
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jis comparatively simple affair attracted 
ma that day. 
¢; off to Sing Sing for a bit of rustication. 
pi tted to society again, about 1869, he had 
r odes and met more accomplished rogues. 
hiearly months of 1870 a brokerage firm 
ic check for $156, payable at the Bank of 
» ew York, to a stranger who had been 
r/ing. Some days or weeks later this check 
t) Bank of Commerce and the bank paid 
«rrency for it on its own certification. In 
ick went back to the brokers, and there 
t;eous eruption. A long and bitter legal 
_ which it was finally decided that the 
'e bank was responsible, the bank having 
(k in its original amount, $156. But this 
ts 
vy in check operations had happened. 
rocured the original certified check, had 
ghly notorious Spence Pettis, a criminal 
er many scores of pages of old records. 
ledge of chemicals andink removers. No 
s were used then and it was a simple 
; the amount line without injuring signa- 
ionstamp. He then lightly resurfaced the 
2 the raised sum, $16,000. This changed 
ted in another bank, reached the Bank of 
*h a regular channel and was paid without 
* the very early jobs of check raising had 
By his term in Sing Sing Patterson had 
orgery into raising. Pettis, on his side, 
‘criminal movement which came within 
{ overshadow forgery entirely. 


(Wide Field for Fraud 


iss old as writing. It is apparent from the 
‘the Sumerians of thousands of years ago 
fumes —thev executed on clay tablets 
¢aracters with a sharpened reed—that 
ashen already a problem. Traces either of 
wrasure are not far to seek in written 
0. as the Nile papyri. All the nations of 
ae culture enough is known to permit such 
ntered the false writer. When it is con- 
h aposing array of written instruments may 
sot surprising. Wills, letters, legal papers, 
's state papers, credentials, agreements, 
t; tax receipts, permits, licenses, tokens of 
, introductions, deeds, passports and 
yitten executions are almost as old as 
n ll times the falsification of such instru- 
iced by direct record and through historic 
on pictures, sculptures and literary pro- 
» subjects of forgery and misrepresenta- 
mame bonds and stocks and checks. 


Check forgery came into ‘being, past doubt, with the 
growth of banking among the Italian maritime states 
before the Renaissance. As commerce expanded and the 
transfer of money tokens became more voluminous the 
criminal attack on checks began to develop and be com- 
plicated. The check as we know it to-day is not an institu- 
tion of great antiquity, but for many centuries there have 
been in existence the predecessors of the check against 
deposits. In the early days of the United States it was 
still a custom among men with money in bank to issue 
ordinary written orders for cash payments. Who has not 
seen such instruments as this, written completely in long- 
hand, filed in collections of old papers: 

“Mr. John J. Jones, Jones’ Bank. Please pay to bearer, 
J. H. Brown, the sum of 10 (ten) dollars, and charge to 
my account.” 

Here was the immediate ancestor of the present form of 
bank check. Business growth demanded greater conven- 
ience in drawing checks and recording disbursements, so 
the present system was evolved. It is certain, however, 
that were the old hand-written order for payment still in 
vogue forgery and raising would be at a minimum. 
Nothing is finally more difficult to falsify than a chiro- 
graphic instrument, but imagine the head of a great busi- 
ness house of to-day sitting down and writing out the 
thousands of checks that stream from large accounts every 
week. The thing is manifestly absurd. 

But even in the old days there were forgeries. Perhaps 
the best way to get at the beginning of this evil as a 
recognized traffic is to consider the enactment of laws 
against it. In Tudor times the evil was apparently not a 
great one in England and the penalties paid by the forger 
were mild, considering mildness from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century angle. But in 1562, the fifth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign and two years before Shakspere’s mun- 
dane arrival, Parliament passed a special act against 
forgery “‘to amend the small, mild and easy punishments” 
then in force. Evidently forgery had become a menace. 

By this new act any person found guilty of forgery was 
sentenced to pay double costs and damages, was to be set 
in the pillory in some open market town and there publicly 
to have both ears cut off, his nostrils slit and cut and seared 
with a hot iron, “‘so as they remain for a perpetual note or 
mark of his falsehood.”’ And finally the unhappy forger 
was to lose all his possessions and be imprisoned for life. 

Evidently, however, severity was no more eflective 
against crime then than now. But the seventeenth century 
had not’ learned or digested this lesson, for in 1634, after 
the Elizabethan statute had been several times amended 
and strengthened to meet the growing number of for- 
geries, this crime was made a ‘‘capital offense without 
benefit of clergy,’”’ which meant that a man might not 
escape the gibbet on account of high birth were he con- 
victed as a forger. It is hard to believe that this monstrous 
law remained in effect until ninety years ago, when many 
types of forgery were taken off the list of capital crimes 


along with such similar offenses as hold-up, burglary, gar- 
roting, brigandage, picking pockets—and stealing bread. 
Such, however, was the humor of the times, and it is 
worth remarking that one of the most celebrated and 
poignant criminal affairs of Georgian times came about 
through this law. The Rev. William Dodd, an ultra- 
fashionable preacher in late eighteenth-century London, 
a literary man, beau and tutor to Lord Chesterfield, the 
fifth earl and godson of the epistolary genius, was rash 
enough to forge the name of his noble pupil to notes by 
which he procured £4200 to tide him over a monetary 
pinch. Through one of those trifling oversights which 
trick so many offenders Dodd betrayed himself and was 
arrested. He made restitution, showed that he had no 
intent to rob his pupil and benefactor, and proved himself 
merely the victim of spending and overtemptation. Never- 
theless even a great surge of popular feeling could not 
save him from the noose and he was hanged near London 
on June 27, 1777, when the American Revolution was in 
full bloody flower. The Macaroni Parson, as he was 
called, was by no means the only victim of the law, nor 
were the excitement and reaction his death caused great 
enough to force the repeal of this cruel legislation. In 1803 
John Hatfield, the blithe and debonair adventurer who 
eloped with that beautiful and pathetic village belle, Mary 
Robinson, whom Wordsworth celebrated as Mary of But- 
termere, was hanged for the check forgery whereby he 
got the money to woo and win his suburban charmer. 


The Penalties for Forgery in America 


INCE 1830, however, England has subjected forgers to 

nothing worse than imprisonment for life. , Unless the 
statute has been recently amended it is still possible to 
condemn a signature falsifier for his natural span, though 
there has been no recent imposition of the extreme 
punishment. 

In America the attitude has generally been a little 
milder. A digest of the laws of various states shows that 
the sentences for forgery range from one to twenty-five 
years in prison. The Federal statute allows.a latitude of 
from one to fiiteen years. In New York state three degrees 
of forgery are recognized, with maximum sentences of 
five, ten and twenty years, according to whether the 
offense be forgery in the third, second or first degree. 
Thus forgery is about on a par with burglary so far as 
American jurisprudence is concerned. 

When men set out to misuse checks in this country 
they began, as is the case in the history of all crimes, at 
the exposed and obvious point of attack. When checks 
were written on any stray bit of paper that happened to 
be at hand, and later when the ordinary printed check 
of the last generation was handled with great carelessness, 
the criminal saw that unfilled checks were easy to procure. 
Where the genuine checks might be lacking it was easy 

(Continued on Page 118) 


He Simply Gives a Lecture and Demonstration in 


Check Alteration, and Goes His Way, Having Sown a Strange Crop of Dragon's Teeth 
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FTER dark on Saturday night one could stand 
on the first tee of the golf course and see 
the country club windows as a yellow ex- 

panse over a very black and wavy ocean. The waves 
of this ocean, so to speak, were the heads of many curi- 
ous caddies, a few of the more ingenious chauffeurs, the 


golf professional’s deaf sister—and there were usually 


several stray, diffident waves who might have rolled in- 
side had they so desired. This was the gallery. 

The balcony was inside. It consisted of the 
circle of wicker chairs that lined the wall of the 
combination clubroom and ballroom. At these 
Saturday-night dances it was largely feminine; 
a great babel of middle- 
aged ladies with sharp eyes 
and icy hearts behind lor- 
gnettes and large bosoms. 
The main function of the 
balcony was 
critical. It oc- 
casionally 
showed grudging 
admiration, but 
never approval, 
for it is well 
known among 
ladies over 
thirty-five that 
when the 
younger set 
- dance in the 
summer time it 
is with the very 
worst intentions 
in the world, and 
if they are not 
bombarded with 
stony eyes stray 
eouples will 
dance weird bar- 
barie interludes 
in the corners, 
and the more popular, more dan- 
gerous girls will sometimes be 
kissed in the parked limousines 
of unsuspecting dowagers. 

But after all, this critical circle is not close j 
enough to the stage to see the actors’ faces and Fe | 
catch the subtler byplay. It can only frown } 
and lean, ask questions and make satisfactory 
deductions from its set of postulates, such as 
the one which states that every young man 
with a large income leads the life of a hunted 
partridge. It never really appreciates the 
drama of the shifting, semicruel world of ado- 
lescence. No; boxes, orchestra circle, princi- 
pals and chorus are represented by the medley of faces 
and voices that sway to the plaintive African rhythm of 
Dyer’s dance orchestra. 

From sixteen-year-old Otis Ormonde, who has two more 
years at Hill School, to G. Reece Stoddard, over whose 
bureau at home hangs a Harvard law diploma; from little 
Madeleine Hogue, whose hair still feels strange and uncom- 
fortable on top of her head, to Bessie MacRae, who has 
been the life of the party a little too long—more than ten 
years—the medley is not only the center of the stage but 
contains the only people capable of getting an unob- 
structed view of it. 

With a flourish and a bang the music stops. The couples 
exchange artificial, effortless smiles, facetiously repeat 
“‘la-de-da-dadum-dum,”’ and then the clatter of young 
feminine voices soars over the burst of clapping. 

A few disappointed stags caught in midfloor as they had 
been about to cut in subsided listlessly back to the walls, 
because this was not like the riotous Christmas dances. 
These summer hops were considered just pleasantly warm 
and exciting, where even the younger marrieds rose and 
performed ancient waltzes and terrifying fox trots to the 
tolerant amusement of their younger brothers and sisters. 

Warren McIntyre, who casually attended Yale, being 
one of the unfortunate stags, felt in his dinner-coat pocket 
for a cigarette and strolled out onto the wide, semidark ve- 
randa, where couples were scattered at tables, filling the 
lantern-hung night with vague words and hazy laughter. 
He nodded here and there at the less absorbed and as he 
passed each couple some half-forgotten’ fragment of a 
story played in his mind, for it was not a large city and 
everyone was Who’s Who to everyone else’s past. There, 
for example, were Jim Strain and Ethel Demorest, who 
had been privately engaged for three years. Everyone 
knew that as soon as Jim managed to hold a job for more 
than two months she would marry him. Yet how bored 
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He Wondered Idly Whether She Was a Poor Conversationalist Because She Got 
No Attention or Got No Attention Because She Was a Poor Conversationalist 


they both looked and how wearily Ethel regarded Jim 
sometimes, as if she wondered why she had trained the 
vines of her affection on such a wind-shaken poplar. 

Warren was nineteen and rather pitying with those of 
his friends who hadn’t gone East to college. But like most 
boys he bragged tremendously about the girls of his city 
when he was away from it. There was Genevieve Or- 
monde; who regularly made the rounds of dances, house 
parties and football games at Princeton, Yale, Williams 
and Cornell; there was black-eyed Roberta Dillon, who 
was quite as famous to her own generation as Hiram John- 
son or Ty Cobb; and, of course, there was Marjorie 
Harvey, who besides having a fairylike face and a dazzling, 
bewildering tongue was already justly celebrated for hav- 
ing turned five cart wheels in succession during the last 
pump-and-slipper dance at New Haven. as 

Warren, who had grown up across the street from Mar- 
jorie, had long been wildly in love with her. Sometimes 
she seemed to reciprocate his feelings with a faint grati- 
tude, but she had tried him by her infallible test and 
informed him gravely that she did not love him. Her test 
was that when she was away from him she forgot him and 
had affairs with other boys. Warren found this discourag- 
ing, especially as Marjorie had been making little trips all 
summer, and for the first two or three days after each 
arrival home he saw great heaps of mail on the Harveys’ 
hall table addressed to her in various masculine hand- 
writings. To make matters worse, all during the month of 
August she had been visited by her Cousin Bernice from 
Eau Claire, and it seemed impossible to see her alone. It 
was always necessary to hunt round and find someone to 
take care of Bernice. As August waned this was becoming 
more and more difficult. 

Much as Warren loved Marjorie, he had to admit that 
Cousin Bernice was sorta hopeless. She was pretty, with 


dark hair and high color, but she was no fun on a party. 
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Every Saturday night he danced | 
duty dance with her to please Marj 
never been anything but bored i: 
“‘Warren’’—a soft voice at his elbow br 
thoughts, and he turned to see Marjorj 
radiant as usual. She laid a hand on his 
glow settled almost imperceptibly over hi 
‘“‘Warren,” she whispered, ‘‘do somet 
dance with Bernice. She’s been stuck: 

Ormonde for almost an hour.” y 
Warren’s glow faded. . 
‘“‘Why—sure,” he answered half-hearted 
“You don’t mind, do you? TI’ll see tha 

stuck.” “y 
‘Sall right.” 

Marjorie smiled—that smile that was th 
“You’re an angel, and I’m obliged loads 
With a sigh the angel glanced round t} 
Bernice and Otis were not in sight. He 
inside, and there in front of the women’s d 
found Otis in the center of a group of youn) 
convulsed with laughter. Otis was brandi 
timber he had picked up, and discoursing 
‘‘She’s gone in to fix her hair,’ he an 
“T’m waiting to dance another hour with] 
Their laughter was rer 
“Why don’t some of 
cried Otis resentfully. ‘ 
ates variety.” F: 
= “Why, Otis,’ sugge 
: ‘‘you’ve just barely got 
“‘Why the two-by-fo 

quired Warren, smiling. 
“The two-by-four? 0} 
club. When she comes 
on the head and knock) 
Warren collapsed on a settee a 
glee. , a 
“Never mind, Otis,” he arti 
“‘T’m relieving you this time.” _ 
Otis simulated a sudden faint 
handed the stick to Warren. 
“‘Tf you need it, old man,” he s; 
No matter how beautiful or bril 
be, the reputation of not being fi 
on makes her position at a dan 
Perhaps boys prefer her compan; 
butterflies with whom they dane! 
an evening, but youth in this jaz 
eration is temperamentally restle 
of fox trotting more than one fu 
>. the same girl is distasteful, not 
When it comes to several dance: 
missions between she can be qu 
young man, once relieved, will 
her wayward toes again. ms 
Warren danced the next full dance wi 
finally, thankful for the intermission, he k 
on the veranda. There was a moment’s 
did unimpressive things with her fan. _ 
“Tt’s hotter here than in Eau Claire,” s 
Warren stifled a sigh and nodded. 
knew or cared. He wondered idly wh 
conversationalist because she got no 
attention because she was a poor con 
“You going to be here much long 
then turned rather red. She might s 
asking. } 
“Another week,” she answered, and 
to lunge at his next remark when it le! 
Warren fidgeted. Then with a su 
pulse he decided to try part of his lin 
and looked at her eyes. 


college proms when they were talk 
dark as this. Bernice distinctly jum 


“Fresh!’’—the word had slipped 0 
it, and she bit her lip. Too late she d 
and offered him a flustered smile. 


he commented. 1 
This was more in Bernice’s line, but 2 ' 
gled with her relief as the subject chang 
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yut kissable mouths, but she knew that they 
> such way to other girls. 
“she said, and laughed. “I hear they’ve been 
ui for years without a red penny. Isn’t it 


sgust increased. Jim Strain was a close 
rother’s, and anyway he considered it bad 
at people for not having money. But Ber- 
no intention of sneering. She was merely 
I 
\rjorie and Bernice reached home at half 
ajnight they said good night at the top of the 
wh cousins, they were not intimates. As a 
e Marjorie had no female intimates—she con- 
-upid. Bernice on the contrary all through 
aanged visit had rather longed to exchange 
ees flavored with giggles and tears that she 
1 indispensable factor in all feminine inter- 
;i this respect she found Marjorie rather cold; 
wine same difficulty in talking to her that she 
a{;0 men. Marjorie never giggled, was’never 
;¢lom embarrassed, and in fact had very few 
its which Bernice considered appropriately 
yminine. 
‘ousied herself with toothbrush and paste 
hiwondered for the hundredth time why she 
n.attention when she was away from home. 
my were the wealthiest in Eau Claire; that 
elertained tremendously, gave little dinners 
hr before all dances and bought her a car of 
ire round in never occurred to her as factors 
-iwn social success. Like most girls she had 
itip on the warm milk prepared by Annie 
nion and on novels in which the female was 
u2 of certain mysterious womanly qualities, 
‘ived but never displayed. 
ja vague pain that she was not at present 
ig popular. She did not know that had it 
wMarjorie’s campaigning she would have 
nire evening with one man; but she knew that 
(aire other girls with less position and less 
wre given a much bigger rush. She attrib- 
staething subtly unscrupulous in those girls. 
-orried her, and if it had her mother would 
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have assured her that the other girls cheapened themselves 
and that men really respected girls like Bernice. 

She turned out the light in her bathroom, and on an im- 
pulse decided to go in and chat for a moment with her 
Aunt Josephine, whose light was still on. Her soft slippers 
bore her noiselessly down the carpeted hall, but hearing 
voices inside she stopped near the partly opened door. 
Then she caught her own name, and without any definite 
intention of eavesdropping lingered—and the thread of 
the conversation going on inside pierced her consciousness 
sharply as if it had been drawn through with a needle, 

“‘She’s absolutely hopeless!’? It was Marjorie’s voice, 
“Oh, I know what you’re going to say! So many people 
have told you how pretty and sweet she is, and how she 
ean cook! What of it? She has a bum time. Men don’t 
like her.” 

““What’s a little cheap popularity?” 

Mrs. Harvey sounded annoyed. 

“It’s everything when you're eighteen,” said Marjorie 
emphatically. ‘‘I’ve done my best. I’ve been polite and 
I’ve made men dance with her, but they just won’t stand 
being bored. When I think of that gorgeous coloring 
wasted on such a ninny, and think what Martha Carey 
could do with it—oh!” 

““There’s no courtesy these days.” 

Mrs. Harvey’s voice implied that modern situations 
were too much for her. When she was a girl all young 
ladies who belonged to nice families had glorious times. 

“Well,” said Marjorie, ‘‘no girl can permanently bolster 
up a lame-duck visitor, because these days it’s every girl 
for herself. I’ve even tried to drop her hints about clothes 
and things, and she’s been furious—given me the funniest 
looks. She’s sensitive enough to know she’s not getting 
away with much, but I'll bet she consoles herself by think- 
ing that she’s very virtuous and that I’m too gay and 
fickle and will come to a bad end. All unpopular girls 
think that way. Sour grapes! Sarah Hopkins refers to 
Genevieve and Roberta and me as gardenia girls! I’ll bet 
she’d give ten years of her life and her European education 
to be a gardenia girl and have three or four men in love 
with her and be cut in on every few feet at dances.” 

“Tt seems to me,” interrupted Mrs. Harvey rather 
wearily, ‘‘that you ought to be able to do something 
for Bernice. I know she’s not very vivacious.” 

Marjorie groaned. 
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“Vivacious! Good grief! I’ve never heard her say any- 
thing to a boy except that it’s hot or the floor’s crowded or 
that she’s going to school in New York next year. Some- 
times she asks them what kind of car they have and tells 
them the kind she has. Thrilling!” 

There was a short silence, and then Mrs. Harvey took 
up her refrain: 

“All I know is that other girls not half so sweet and 
attractive get partners.. Martha Carey, for instance, is 
stout and loud, and her mother is distinctly common. 
Roberta Dillon is so thin this year that she looks as though 
Arizona were the place for her. She’s dancing herself to 
death.” 

“But, mother,” objected Marjorie impatiently, “ Mar- 
tha is cheerful and awfully witty and an awfully slick girl, 
and Roberta’s a marvelous dancer. She’s been popular 
for ages!” 

Mrs. Harvey yawned. 

“T think it’s that crazy Indian blood in Bernice,” con- 
tinued Marjorie. ‘Maybe she’s a reversion to type. 
Indian women all just sat round and never said anything.” 

“Go to bed, you silly child,” laughed Mrs. Harvey. ‘I 
wouldn’t have told you that if I’d thought you were going 
to remember it. And I think most of your ideas are per- 
fectly idiotic,” she finished sleepily. 

There was another silence, while Marjorie considered 
whether or not convincing her mother was worth the 
trouble. People over forty can seldom be permanently 
convinced of anything. At eighteen our convictions are 
hills from which we look; at forty-five they are caves in 
which we hide. 

Having decided this, Marjorie said good night. When 
she came out into the hall it was quite empty. 


qr 


Wi Marjorie was breakfasting late next day Ber- 
nice came into the room with a rather formal good 
morning, sat down opposite, stared intently over and 
slightly moistened her lips. 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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self because in a grave national crisis 

like this I do not want to tell other peo- 
ple what they ought to do. A large part 
of what is the matter with the world just 
now is the way telling other people what 
they ought to do is being attended to. 

I do not dare, for one, to let myself go. 
I am afraid I should be among the worst 
if I got started joining in the scrimmage 
of setting everybody right. 

During the last three months, the more 
desperate the state of the world gets from 
day to day, the more I feel that the only 
safe person for me to write to or give good 
advice to is myself. 

I have always carried what I call a 
day book in my pocket, and if anything 
happens to my mind or to 
my pocketbook—in a rail- 
way station, in a trolley car 
or on a park bench or up on 
Mount Tom—wherever I 
am—I put it down; put it 
down with the others and ** 
see what it makes happen to 
me. As the reader will see, 
the things that follow are 
taken out bodily from this 
book to myself. 

On the other hand I want 
to say deliberately before 
anybody goes any further 
and in order to be fair all 
round, this is a book, or 
rather part of a book, a hundred million people 
would write if they had time. It has been writ- 
ten to express certain things a hundred million 
people want during the next four years from the 
next President; and with the end in view of get- 
ting them, I am bringing up in it certain things 
I have thought of that I would do, and begin to 
do next week if I were the hundred million people. 

I do not think I could deny in court on a Bible, 
if driven to it, that if the hundred million people were to 
sit down and write a book just now, that I really believe 
it would be—at least in the main gist and spirit of it—like 
mine. 

I cannot prove it, but the hundred million people can 
prove it and do something that will prove it.. And the two 
great political parties in their coming conventions—one 
or both of them—I believe, will give them a chance to try. 

But this is not up to me. Copying off this book is as 
far as I go with people. And the book is not tothem. It is 
not even for them. This book is to me. 


II AM calling this article G.S. L. to Him- 


EN Routg, NEw YorK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD R. R. 
January 19, 1920. 
Dined at the s’ last night. Judge was. there. 
Two other lawyers. We sat after dinner and talked very 
late. 
Three lawyers are too many for a dinner. 


I do not know why it is, but I never spend the evening 
with a lawyer without talking back to him in my mind all 
the next day. 

Probably if at this late date I were picking out what 
I would be in the world, and had to be one thing rather 
than another, I should pick out being a lawyer backward. 

The usual standard idea of a lawyer is that he is an 
expert in conducting people’s fights for them. My idea is 
that the whole thing should be turned round and that in 
the special state the world is in just now a new profession 
should at once be started—a profession in which any man 
who went into it would be occupied in being a lawyer 
backward. 

I think this would perhaps be the best. way to put it, 
because to most people being a lawyer backward is inspir- 
ing to think of—because everybody would see—a whole 
nation would see all in one unanimous minute—just what 
the new profession I have in mind would be like. 

Everybody knows about lawyers. They are always 
being advertised by the things they do and get the rest of 
us to do. The most conspicuous ad, their huge national 
international display ad, just now, of what a lawyer is like 
and of just how nice being a lawyer backward would be, is 
the United States Senate. 

It would be a most alluring sight to most people if we 
could have the spectacle in our country of two or three 
hundred thousand men being lawyers backward—two or 
three hundred thousand men stationed strategically in ten 
thousand cities, as experts to whom everybody went to 
keep them out of fights. 


The Whole Industrial Situation Between Capi-« 
tal and Labor Might be Put Into Two Words by 
a Hundred Million People To-Day, to Capital and Labor: “‘Swap Whispers!” 


You see a man’s sign up over his door and you go in and 
pay him a fee, or pay him so much a year, for making you 
love your enemies. And of course he will change your 
enemies some for you in spots so that you can put it over. 
Then by-putting in a little touch here and there on you 
perhaps, it is not impossible he will make your enemies 
love you. 

My notion is that this idea should be presented to 
people not for what it is worth—not as a high moral idea 
or as a spiritual luxury, but as a plain, practical, everyday 
convenience in our world as it is, for getting the things 
done that one wants to do, and for getting what one wants. 

If I were hiring a man to help me get what I want out of 
other people, and if I had my choice between hiring a man 
who is a skilled expert in making people understand me 
and hiring a man who is a skilled expert in making people 
afraid of me, it would not take me long to say which would 
be the more practical thing for me to do. 

If I could go downtown and engage a man at so much a 
year who would be an expert in making me understand 
myself and in making me make fun of myself, so that 
I could get myself into fairly good shape for other people 
to understand, it would be still more practical. 

I should soon find myself after the first few séances with 
the man I was hiring to sit down with me and be a lawyer 
backward to me—I should soon find myself having things 
done to me that would be so plain, so pointed, so sensible, 
so scientific and matter-of-fact and thorough that I should 
be able in a minute to cut down to the quick with any man 
I met—cut down to the quick and get what I wanted 
on any subject I took up, because nobody could fool me, 
because I couldn’t even be fooled by myself. 

I do not know how long it is going to take, but I do know 
that if the world is going to be reformed it is going to be by 
men who—either by doing it personally or by hiring some- 
body else to help them do it—have reformed themselves. 

So far my own personal observation is that when I set 
out to see things against myself I seem to need, somehow, 
a great deal of assistance. 

In such a naturally disagreeable, mussy job, of course, 
instead of going to one’s friends, to people one goes out to 
dine with, I feel there ought to be some regular professional 
person one could go to, some more noble, refined sort of 
spiritual hired man; make an appointment by telephone, 
go down to a room downtown on the way to one’s office, 
and then just as a plain matter of course be done off for 
the day, be done over, be put in shape for one’s fellow 
human beings to get on with. 
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extremists believe is the truth which constitutes the im- 
portant fact—the fact which has to be looked up and 
seriously dealt with. The truth about Judge Gary’s at- 
titude, or Charles Schwab’s, toward labor unions makes 
no difference if nobody believes it or if the labor unions 
don’t believe it. As long as the labor unions are fooling 
themselves the only serious matter-of-fact way to deal 
with them is to consider how they manage to do it. The 
fundamental thing that is the matter with people is that 
they are off on their facts about themselves. They believe 
what they want to about themselves. Naturally, having 
begun with this they branch out and believe what they 
want to about anybody. 

To this end in our present industrial deadlock the first 
thing we have obviously got to make provision for in our 
modern American life is practically a new profession— 
regular professional persons everywhere in all cities, and 
in all the different industries, and in the highly specialized 
groups, each with its special and different technics, who 
are experts in saving people from the consequences to 
themselves-and others of believing what they want to 
about themselves. 

A very considerable proportion of the things that labor 
unions are in the habit of saying against their employers, 
the employers lock their office doors and sit down to 
whisper to one another against themselves. 

A very considerable proportion of the things that em- 
ployers are in the habit of saying against their workmen, 
the workmen of the more efficient type are whispering 
round to one another against themselves. 

One cannot help thinking what it would mean in our 
present industrial deadlock if the people who are whisper- 
ing would shout and the people who are shouting would 
shut up. 

But perhaps it does not matter so much what the shout- 
ers shout. 

What is going to happen is this: The moment the 
shouters first suspect what the whisperers are whispering— 
the whisperers on the other side—they will stop shouting 
to listen. 

The whole industrial situation between capital and 
labor might be put into two words by a hundred million 
people to-day, to capital and labor: ‘Swap Whispers!” 


In Strained Situations in Which One Sees People Getting All Worked Up the Best Thing That 
Can be Done is for Someone to Start Up a Little Laugh 


The tumult and the shouting die. 
It is with the whispers we shall save the world. 


IV 


hae proposal that we have a new profession—a group of 
specialists to go to, to straighten out our souls so that 
we can get on with other people, and be competent in 
business—comes to one’s mind at first as perhaps a kind of 
good-humored, whimsical way of treating a serious and 
almost tragical subject. But something has made me want 
to begin my idea in this way. 

In strained situations between people—situations in 
which one sees people getting all worked up and fine, noble 
and wild-eyed about themselves—I am not so sure but that 
the best, most pointed, most immediate and thorough thing 
that can be done is for someone, someone who feels like it, 
to start up a little mild good-natured careless laugh. 

To start up something careless even for a minute, 
whether it laughed or not, would be practical. 

Mr. Dooley, in our present tightened-up hysterical situa- 
tion between capital and labor, could really do more than 
Savonarola. 

And Life could do more than the Christian Register. It 
was not frivolous in Abraham Lincoln, in the deepest and 
most tragic hour this nation ever had, to try to make way 
with his cabinet for his Emancipation Proclamation by 
introducing it with Artemus Ward. It was the pathetic 
humanness, the profound statesmanship of the loneliest 
man of his time, in the loneliest moment cf his life, smiling 
his way through to his God. 

Iam not sure but that if Finley Peter De ~e could have 
been appointed on the President’s industrial conference 
and could have got off some nice, cozy, relaxed, human little 
joke just in the nick of time—just as Mr. Gompers and his 
labor children said, like so many dear little girls, that they 
would not play any more, took their dollies and their 
dishes and went home—stuck their heads up and majesti- 
cally walked from the room—if Mr. Dooley and Hennessy 
could have been present and got in a small, deep, light- 
hearted, human word, all in one-half minute, the Presi- 
dent’s conference might have been saved. 

The broad everyday human fact about the conference 
was that, seen from the point of view of God or of common 
people, many of the men in it— 
most of the men in it, for the 
time being—were really being 
very funny and childish about 
themselves. So far as the public 
could see through the windows 
the only real grown-ups in the 
conference, who conducted them= 
selves with dignity, with se- 
renity, with some sense of fact 
about human nature and humor, 
some sense of how the conference 
would look in a week, were the 
men in the Public Group. There 
were doubtless lively and equally 
discerning individuals in the 
Capital Group and the Labor 
Group, but they were voted down 
and hushed up, and not allowed 
to look to the public outside any 
more like intelligent fellow 
human beings than could be 
helped. 

The President’s conference at 
this particular moment, like our 
whole nation to-day, had worked 
itself up into a state of spiritual 
cramp—a state in which it did 
not and could not make any dif- 
ference what anybody thought; 
and nobody had the presence. of 
mind at the moment, apparently, 
or the willfulness of love for his 
kind, or the quickness to do what 
Lincoln would have done—slip 
in a warm homely joke that 
would have got people started 
laughing at one another until 
they got caught laughing at 
themselves. 

When Mr. Gompers and the 
labor people with tragic and 
solemn dignity, as if they were 
making history and as if a thou- 
sand years were looking on, 
walked out of the room, I do 
not claim that if they had met 
Oliver Herford or Mr. Dooley in 
the hall they would have come 
back, butI do claim that if some- 
one just beforehand had made a 
mild kindly remark, recalling 
people to a sense of humor and 
to a sense of fact, Mr. Gompers 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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as many a husband would—but if he had left 

that sort of business to Father Adam and had 
blamed Old Man Circumstance instead you might 
have better understood why Ben’s youngest son was 
regarded as the fool of the family. To begin at the begin- 
ning, Ben made an error. He thought that the stork had 
made its last appearance at the Tillotson household. 

“And a good thing too,’ said he. “I’ve got four now— 
two boys and two girls—and that’s enough for any man to 
bring up and do it right.” 

Do you notice in those few words how he took upon him- 
self the credit for bringing up his mixed quartet? Every 
mother will know how natural that sounds. 

“T’m like the fellow says,’ old Ben continued in a 
truculent voice. ‘‘I wouldn’t trade any of my young ones 
for a million dollars, but I wouldn’t give a nickel for an- 
other.” 

Nobody spoke when he uttered this ancient saying—no 
mule kicked him, no bee stung him—but perhaps the 
stork was listening and winked a roguish eye. 

The years rolled on and the oldest of Ben’s boys grew 
into long trousers and the oldest girl into long skirts. And 
then one day © ie stork came flying for the fifth and last 
time to the 7’ otson door—with an expression round its 
wise old beak as though it were saying, “‘Here’s a great 
joke on old Ben!’’—and before he went away again 
he had left our hero behind him. 

Now, when the other children had been born Ben 

had been having a pretty hard time of it trying to 
get his sawmill started, and Susan, his wife, hadn’t 
had much time for dreams and contemplation. But 
with the progress of time the sawmill had prospered, 
a hired girl had been added to the Tillotson estab- 
lishment and now before this last event just men- 
tioned’ Susan had found time to sit and read and 
dream those dreams which bring the fairies to a 
baby’s cradle. 

“‘What are you thinking.about?” old Ben would 
ask her, frowning. 

“Nothing,” she would meekly answer. 

But perhaps she was thinking: ‘‘I hope it will 
be a wonderful poet, like Longfellow or Mrs. Brown- 
ing”; or “I hopeit will be a great singer, like Caruso 

or Mrs. Patti”; and sometimes at night, while old 
Ben snored a muffled obbligato, she would steal 
out of bed and sit at the window and look 
at the stars as a woman at times will look 
ata man when she would draw from him 
the secrets of his soul—only later to weep 
a little at what she thinks she has seen. 
So altogether you will hardly be surprised 
to learn that old Ben’s fifth and last wasn’t 
like the other four. 

“‘What a head he has on him!” Ben re- 
marked at his first inspection. 

‘“‘He’s going to make a wonderful man,” 
said Susan, still weak, but full of a quiet 
and earnest pride. 

“What are you going to call him?” he 
asked. ‘‘Myself, I was thinking that if we 
called him John Henry—after my grand- 
father ee 

“Ben,” said Susan, ‘‘you had the nam- 
ing of the others, and I’m going to name 
this one.”’ 

““What are you going to call him?” 

“Alpheus,” said she. 

Old Ben made a terrible gesture and left the room. 

When Susan grew stronger she and Ben had many an 
argument over the infant Alpheus. 

“You’re making a regular little fool of him,” said Ben 
one day. ’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” said Susan, who had been trying to 
get her infant prodigy to model in wax, whereas Alpheus 
wished to eat the wax and have done with it, and speaking 
with that sarcasm which every husband knows so well, she 
added: ‘‘No son of yours, Ben, could ever be a fool!”’ 

““He’s different already from any of the others,” said 
Ben, turning a bit sulky. 

“T’m glad he is.” 

‘6 Why? ” 

“Because I want him different—that’s why.’ 

“Well, you'll have him different all right. The fool of 
the family—that’s what you'll have him if you keep on the 
way you're going.” 

“The fool of the family!” 

The phrase stuck in old Ben’s mind, and when Alpheus 
grew up into a’solemn, staring boy, who had to be fitted 
with glasses before he was seven years old, Ben groaned 
in secret and felt indeed that he had been endowed with 
the dreadful gift of prophecy. 


O« Ben Tillotson always blamed his wife for it— 
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As Alpheus grew 
older he began. to 
read, and it wasn’t 
long before he had 
acquired adownright 
passion for the 
printed word. One 
night Susan went to 
his room to tuck him 
in and found him at 
the window looking 
up at the stars, even 
as she had done that 
time. Susan’s heart 
turned in her bosom 
and she felt that she 
was close to those in- 
visible things which 


“‘There are Times When You Seem to Know 
the Stars So Well That I Could Almost 
Believe You Had Lived Among Them”’ 


the eyes of this world can never hope to see. ‘“‘What are 
you looking at, sonny?” she asked, kneeling by his side. 

“The stars,’”’ he said. “I love to sit and watch them. 
See that bright one? That’s Sirius, the Dog Star. See his 
legs? And up there—that’s the Harp. And way over past 
the sawmill—that’s the Big Dipper. I read about them 
in a book the other day.” ‘ 

Morning, noon and night, Susan prayed for her children; 
but, still on her knees, she offered up a special one for 
Alpheus then. 

The year he entered high school Ben’s other two sons 
went to New York, where they started in business on their 
own account, making those little dressmaking tables with 
folding legs on which the women of a previous generation 
cut out their sewing. es 

“T guess I’m lucky to have had two sensible boys out of 
the three,”” mused Ben one day as he watched Alpheus 
idling his time away over one of his everlasting books. 
‘“Same time it comes hard to the old man,” he sighed. 
“Makes people think that I’ve got a fool streak in me 
somewhere—and this is it.” : 

He had a ray of hope when Alpheus won the Milne 
scholarship at high school. By that time his last-born was 
a rather striking young man—pale, serious and wearing his 


“receiving the sacred fires from his Druid) 
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hair longer than the custom. He p, 
middle, and if you had seen the way 
draping down on each side of -his for 
have made you think of a pale youth 
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‘“‘What course are you going to choose?” 
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Alpheus was offered 
astronomy, ancient his 
cal economy. 
‘““The—heh-heh—immediate honorarium 
dred a year,” said Prexy in his deepest voit 
heh-heh—possibilities are practically unli 
not, I hasten to add, necessarily in the pect 
I say?—the—heh-heh—mercenary meanin| 
Alpheus listened with the rapt expressioi 


night for the first time he spoke to the st 
premeditated—such things seldom are—al 
wouldn’t have done it at all if he hadn't 
was quite alone. He had climbed the h 
Packer Lake. There was no moon that 
stars sparkled like diamonds set in blue-bli 
‘Professor Alpheus Tillotson, B. A.,” h 
nounced to the twinkling host above. “Whi 
of that?”’ — | 
No one hearing him, no one answered. — 
Tillotson had been there he would have plop 
“At fifteen hundred a year? Fool of the fan 
I always said.’’” Old Ben, however, was 0V 
far away, and Alpheus, his face upturned, 
paraphrased a song which was once a fi 
hurdy-gurdies. wali iii 
“Oh, you beautiful stars!” he breathed. 
In his well-nigh fevered imagination h 
they were regarding him. with friendly 
Bear, the Eagle, Cassiopeia in her state 
with her hands upon the Harp ——" 
“Lyra!” he breathed again, “Must } 
silent?” / ¥, ie | 
Presently with his head on one side 
humming a tune, and just for a few 
moments he thought he saw the cons 
life—as a hunter staring at an autumn busi 
see it sprout a set of antlers and a tail. 
Harp, the Wagon trundled, the Dolphin # 
sailed, the Little Dog chased the Big Dog, ' 
the Bull a mighty whack right among "0" 
grow between the horns. 2 
Alpheus swallowed hard, and the cons 
rest again. And though he knew, as 
know, that it was only imagination, ! 
looked upon the stars as friends and thoug 
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gsweet music play. But if you had seen him 
‘yn astronomy you would have thought that 
» stars as deities instead of friends. Having 
aered fire of knowledge, he was now the 
ser revealing the mysteries of the temple; 
i cleverest interpreter sometimes comes to a 
(ches his foot, so one day young Professor 
‘| himself tripped by the fact that Packer 
Jional institution. 

1 are colored,” he was telling his class that 
an and Betelgeuze have tints of fire; Pro- 
Jix have a golden glow; Vega is slightly 
Japella and Sirius, for instance, are brilliantly 


1 telescopic stars, as you will see,” he con- 
jare of a blood-red hue; others are orange, 
» colored—like gems in a jeweler’s window. 
.\mong the multiple systems I will show you 
vars as green as the sea on a cloudless day; 
|| of violets in spring; stars as blue—as 


11at he saw her—regarding him with a large 
1. : 

> continued in the voice of reflection, ‘‘as 
irl—as the eyes of a beautiful girl. And 
<-as pink as she looks when she blushes.” 
<dit of handclapping brought him back to 


xlemen,” he said, trying to look astonished, 
cuse of this unseemly demonstration? Is it 
ce of you has at last grasped the reason why 
»\s the tides?” 

«another ancient ballad, the young gentle- 
yiep-hep; they knew their step-step-step. 
ns and academic verdicts were the order of 


sot his, all right,’”’ was one of these learned 


wale,’’ whispered another. “Just as he came 
4. —harpooned right in the blubber!”’ 

» xing Alpheus was too much wrapped up in 
oa fall like Lucifer’s, and for another thing 


ley 


fo) o 
SB ooRenrmri @& 
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thing to do. After dinner they started for a lecture on the 
Elizabethan drama, to be followed by a dance, but just 
as they reached the bottom of the veranda steps Alice 
remembered that she had forgotten her gloves. 

“Will you wait for me here?”’ she asked. “I won’t bea 
minute.” 

There was a new moon that night, and the stars were 
out. Alpheus was still watching them when the door 
opened and Alice started down the veranda steps but- 
toning her gloves. She came down slowly, smilingly, 
floatingly—one might almost say confidently—and her 
advancing presence seemed to whisper: “‘Alpheus, I’m on 
one step. Alpheus, I’m ontwosteps’’—the hereditary hero- 
ine of that immortal story that can never, never die. At 
the bottom of the steps Professor Tillotson awaited her, 
and countless generations of forefathers seemed to whisper 
in his ear: ‘‘She comes! Behold! She comes! She comes 
alone!”’ 

But as for Alpheus, he firmly clasped his hands behind 
him and turned his glance upward to the Harp. 

‘“‘Lyra!’’ he breathed as though for help. 

He was still looking up, his hands behind him, when 
Alice quietly took her place by his side—the faintest possi- 
ble touch of disappointment in her manner. 

“I’m sorry I kept you waiting,”’ she said. 

And that was that, if you please. 


qr 


HE following spring young Professor Tillotson started 

his Story of the Stars, and Alice, who had a second- 
hand typewriter which had to be coaxed at the end of each 
line, helped him with his manuscript. 

“There are times,” she said one night, “‘when you seem 
to know the stars so well that I could almost believe you 
had lived among them.” 

A faint prickle made itself felt under the young pro- 
fessor’s scalp. 

“‘T feel myself very close to them at times,” was all he 
would tell her. 

On his way home that night Lyra thrummed her harp 
for him, and his heartstrings seemed to answer with deep 
zolian chords. 


“I Was Beginning to Think That Your Absorbing Book Was Going to Keep You Away,”’ She Said. 
“It Doesn't Seem to Absorb Me Any More,”’ He Answered 


“Oh, that’s wonderful!” said Alice another night. “I 
don’t see how you think of it!” 

Alpheus looked pale but proud. 

“Tf it isn’t inspiration,’’ she calmly continued, ‘“‘it’s 
something awfully near it.” 

He felt like saying: ‘‘Oh, Miss Parsons, can’t you see? 
It’s the stars themselves who are telling me their stories— 
the stars themselves—one of the greatest works of the 
Almighty; set there to draw our thoughts, to rouse our im- 
aginations, to teach us the unattainable, the calm serenity 
of the great plan—moving—gleaming; placed there by 
hands whose power we would sometimes question; and 
shining there to reassure us of an eternity where all is 
well.” 

But of course a young man doesn’t speak like that to a 
girl, so Alpheus merely answered lamely enough: ‘I’m 
glad you like it.” 

But along toward the end of the summer Alice began to 
see things that she didn’t like so well. The university had 
decided to give summer courses. The lake and surrounding 
mountains had always drawn a number of vacationists, 
and Prexy, justly fond of Packer, believed that summer 
courses would help both the university and the town. 

“Thus, if I may use a—heh-heh—common, or garden, 
expression,” said he, “‘killing two birds with one stone.” 

The course was started, and it was then that Alice began 
to see the things which she didn’t like. The Story of the 
Stars, though nearly finished, went badly, and Alpheus 
stayed away from the lame typewriter with a frequency 
that increased as the weeks sped by. One evening when 
she met him and he started to give an excuse for not having 
yet finished the fifteenth chapter she calmly asked him a 
question. 

“Who was that young lady with whom I saw you yester- 
day?”’ said she. 

For the first time since she had known him Alpheus 
blushed, her question evidently cutting deep. 

“That was Miss Lawrence,”’ he said. 

“Miss Lawrence? Who’s she?” 

“Old Prexy’s niece from New York—one of my pupils,” 
he added after a moment’s pause. , 

Under Alice’s even gaze his color deepened and he became 
embarrassed. 
“One of your 
students?”’ she re- 
peated. 

TY esi? 

“What are you 
teaching her?” 

Unexpected by 
both of them, 
there was a 
troubled note of 
pain in Alpheus’ 
answer, and 
academic phrases 
suddenly went for 
nothing. 

‘*“Teaching 
her?” he asked in 
a low voice. “I 
sometimes wonder 
what she is teach- 
ing me!” 


Iv 


HATEVER 
it was that 
they were teach- 
ing each other, 
Professor Tillot- 
son and Prexy’s 
- niece had another 
lesson the very 
next night. He 
called at the house 
on the hill with the 
air of a young man 
who had been that 
way before, and 
found Miss Diane 
Lawrence, evi- 
dently expecting 
him, on the ve- 
randa. 

“T was begin- 
ning to think that 
your absorbing 
book was going to 
keep you away 
again to-night,” 
she said. 

ST trdioes net 
seem to absorb me 
any more,’’ he 
moodilyanswered. 

(Continued on 

Page 102) 
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ATHAN BAER 
| \ was in bad humor 
as he opened his 
pawnshop for the day’s 
business. He unlocked 
the big safe and took 
out the faded trays of 
watches and jewelry, 
which he shoved irri- 
tably into the showcase 
up by the front door. 
Then he took a feather 
duster and slapped at 
the piles of clothing, the 
unredeemed bargains in 
shoes, and the stock of 
shotgunsand musical in- 
struments. He dragged 
a large trunk with two 
suitcases on top of it to 
the front door and es- 
tablished them in their 
usual place on the side- 
walk. 

In the doorway the 
pawrtbroker, pausing for 
a breath of fresh air, 
surveyed the scene be- 
fore him with disfavor. 
South Water Street was 
almost deserted at that 
early hour. Across the 
way a few customers 
straggled into Johnson’s 
Restaurant for Colored, 
the Little Place With 
the Big Eats; next door 
to the pawnshop Greek 
Joe was hanging a bunch 
of bananas out in front 
of his fruit stand and 
ice-cream parlor. Later 
_ in the day Joe would do 
a good business. Cus- 
tomers known to be all 
right couldslip himthree | 
dollars and walk into 
the back room, there to 
be served a half-pint 
bottle of something, not 
exactly whisky, but pos- 
sessing a good kick. 

“‘South Water Street 
ain’t no location for 
me,” Nathan grumbled 
aloud, ‘‘where mostly 
the customers is boot- 
leggers and colored. I 
bet one of these days I 
am going to move.” 

In strict truth the 
* pawnbroker’s clientele 
was not aristocratic. 
Occasionally a bargain 
hunter from downtown 
ventured out to South 
Water Street, but 
mainly the trade was 
limited to the neighbor- 


hood. From a pawn- 


broking standpoint 
South Water Street’s 
chief industry was the 
Afro-American Literary 
and Improvement Club, 
where the poker and 
crap games started 
promptly at twelve 
o’clock each day and 
lasted as long as there 
were customers. An 
enterprise of that sort 
naturally needs a con- 
venient pawnshop. 
Financially Nathan 
Baer had done well. If 
he had kept any books 
they would have shown 
that he was making 
more than seven hun- 
dred dollars net profit 
every year. Being no 


bookkeeper Nathan only knew that he had four hun- 
dred pawn tickets out, a fine stock of goods on hand, 
and owed no man a dollar. But in spite of this strong 
financial showing he sighed discontentedly as he turned 
back into the store to take the la valliéres and brooches 
out of the safe and put them in their accustomed places in 
.the show window, surmounted by the sign ‘‘ Bargains in 
Expired Loans.” 

The first customer of the day appeared. He was a tall 
colored youth with two fine gold teeth, nattily dressed in 
a checked suit with fedora hat to match, and long pointed 
tan shoes. 

“Dollar and a quarter on the shoes, Mista’ Baer?” he 
questioned, pointing to his feet. 

“A dollar,’ responded the pawnbroker mechanically. 

“But I needs a dollar and a quarter,” persisted the cus- 
tomer. 

“‘A4 dollar,” repeated Nathan tonelessly. 

“Now look yere, Mista’ Baer,’”’ pleaded the customer, 
“‘yvou knows I don’t ask for a thing less’n I needs it. The 
game don’t start till noon and I got to have a dollar 
capital. Meanwhile how does I eat? You wouldn’t 
expect me to go into no game on an empty stomach, 
would you?” 

The matter thus being put on a business basis 
Nathan relented, but gloomily. He walked over to his 
shoe department, which was contained in a large dry- 
goods box, and fished round until he located a pair 
that looked as if they might serve the customer for 
temporary use. The young speculator had already sat 
down on the store stool and taken off the shoes that 
were to serve as collateral. When he saw the pair the 
pawnbroker was bringing he set up an excited protest. 

“Them shoes ain’t mates!’ he cried. ‘‘An’ look at 
the shape! The man they come off from cer- 
tainly had bunions. You wouldn’t send me out 
on South Water Street in no shoes like that, 
would you, Mista’ Baer?’ 

But Nathan was adamant. 

““When I loan a feller a dollar and a quarter 
on a pair of shoes which so help me ain’t worth 
the money,” he said severely, ‘‘I don’t give him 
no patent leathers to go to no crap game in.” 

The customer had to be satisfied. He grudg- 
ingly put on the shoes, which weren’t mates, 
and went out into the world of South Water 
Street. As he paused a moment in the doorway 

‘a false friend went by; the pawnshop back- 

- ground, the sporty hat and suit, the 

Lier badly matched shoes told a story. The 
friend burst into a hilarious cackle. 

‘Jes’ look at ol’ Dude Brooks,” he cried to 
all within hearing. ‘‘He’s a swell dresser right 
down to his feet!” 

Inside the pawnshop Nathan Baer was in no 
mood for pleasantries of any kind. Of late he had 
become dissatisfied with the lot of a pawnbroker 
on South Water Street, where he had to make 
loans on shoes and old clothing, where two-thirds 
of his customers were crap shooters, and where 
passing small boys had a habit of sticking their 
heads in his doorway and shouting “ Kike.”’ 

7 Down in the fashionable shop- 
ping district a dozen blocks away 
was located the object of Nathan 
Baer’s daydreams—the Empire 
Loan Office, S. Jacobs, Proprietor. 
The Empire scorned clothing and 
old shoes; it loaned only on dia- 
monds and solid-gold watches. 
In place of colored 
crap shooters it 


the swell white 
patrons of the Na- 
tional Club and 
other exclusive 
gambling parlors. 
Nathan had once 
seen Harry 
Palmer, proprie- 
tor of the National 
Club, the biggest 
gambler in all the 
city, come out of 
the Empire’s pri- 
vate office. Out 
on South Water 
Street, colored 
customers did not 
require or even 
wishtodo business 


He Was a Ridiculous Little Figure Standing There 


“‘Nathan,”’ She Asked Quietly, “‘Did 


had for customers, 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLU, 
in a private office. To them the negotiatic 
merely a light adventure, entered into 
humor. 

Mrs. Baer came out of the living apartr 
of the pawnshop, accompanied by a strong 
fast cooking. A 

“This ain’t no life, mamma,” said Nath 
“loaning a dollar and a quarter to colored: 
a pair of shoes or maybe some old pants.” 

“But it’s ten per cent a month int 
replied Mrs. Baer soothingly. ‘‘Ten per 
don’t forget that, Nathan.” 

“It’s ten per cent a month on big loa 
Nathan stubbornly. ‘‘Just look at tha 
Office, S. Jacobs, Proprietor, now. I beti 
loans five, six hundred dollars on one 
maybe a pair earrings. Only think, mam 
interest on just one loan!” 

It was a subject that had been argu 
household for a long time. Nathan’s amt 

a leader in his choser 

meat a sore topic with Mrs 
fought it inch by in 
woman’s conservatisn 
leave well enough alon 
there was a safe seyé 
lars a year net profi 


ty 


You Wrote This ?’’ 


hundred to fellers like that Harry Palmer 
class white gamblers from the National ( 
“You wouldn’t need to go no farther 
find a gambler, Nathan,” said Mrs. Bi 
you’re fool enough to pay every month fi 
lars for rent.” 
There was no come-back for this thrust 
entrance of a customer that saved Nat 
customer was a woman bargain hunter w 
fur neckpiece which hung on a nail in tl! 
labeled “‘Big Bargain $15.50. Used only! 
“Ts that a lynx fur?” asked the custom 
“No, lady,’”’ said Nathan earnestly. 
you it was a lynx for the little profit I ma 
Believe me, lady, I wouldn’t tell no lie w 
than a dollar profit.” 4 
“Then what kind of fur is it?’’ asked t! 
“Tt is skunk fur,” replied Nathan. “ 
skunk, understand me, lady.’ ‘ 
The customer involuntarily brought th 
nose, but smelled only the odor of brea 
the living apartment at the back of the 
give you ten dollars for it,” she said. 
An actual offer of money, no matter 
the price, always acts as a tonic to a fe 
Nathan Baer it was like turning on the 
began to talk loud and fast, using both 
“You must be joking, lady,’’ he said 
counter at her, ‘‘to offer ten dollars f 
goods like that, which so help me is wort) 
anyone’s money; and believe me, lady, | 
dollars. I show you my books.” 
In the heat and excitement of salesm 
broker forgot that he had never had a 8 
to mention them gave weight to his argut 
“Oh, well,’”’ said the customer, half tu 
door, ‘‘I might make it twelve. But not 
The pawnbroker dashed round the ep 
with the fur in his hands, ostensibly fo 
displaying it in a better light; his real 
get between his customer and the door. | 
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it, lady!” he cried excitedly. “I guaran- 
3 wine skunk. Worth fifty dollars. Make 
|-s and we close the deal. I don’ t mind 
a reasonable customer like you.’ 
2 customer was tempted. She could pay 
‘ent renovated and still own it far below 

} downtown stores. In the mental pause 
2s to a frugal nature just before deciding 
41 question occurred to her. 

yuld wear that fur out in the rain and get 
1, ‘would it be hurt?” 

et his back firmly against the door and 
impressively. 
: skunk,” he said, “‘and understand me, 

poe. For ten years I walked the country 
on my back. I seen a thousand skunks, 
»ady, I never yet seen a skunk with an 


he the customer was gone, contentedly 
one skunk neckpiece wrapped up in a 
h pawnbroker went to the rear of his es- 
@alled out exultantly: ‘‘ Mamma, come out 
wat I done!’”” When she had arrived he 
jst sold that fur we bought off that colored 
ei ago last Christmas! Of course I didn’t 
ton it, but I got the cash money.” 
¢ Street is a fine business location,” said 
f 

hod living on South Water Street because 
salesman,” said Nathan conceitedly. ‘‘I 
i a man like me ought to be down on 
/ith plate-glass windows and solid-gold 


jiestion was opened up again. Mrs. Baer 
iwith her husband’s ambitions. For ten 
|;orked together on South Water Street; 
Geen born there; she did not want to give 
se contentment for a showy but uncertain 
¢-rent district. Her husband pursued his 


lace for a lady like you,” he said trickily, 
}mong the old shoes and shotguns and 
n.. Down on Market Street I won’t loan 
<t diamonds and high-class jewelry. Or 
rolver once in a while,” he added i in the 
truth. “And-for you, mamma,” he went 
here we won’t live back of no pawnshop. 
ai apartment upstairs somewhere. Only 
ie i will you have to help out in the 


dl would rather have a hired clerk instead 
a”? said Mrs. Baer bitterly. 
, ired clerk?” ‘replied Nathan optimisti- 
> Wo, three clerks.’”’ He lost himself in 
ie a glo- 
‘ven a 
, have,” 
tically, 
Oe a big 
Empire 
Jacobs, 


a slip. 

ito be 
uelf, Na- 
v2 hotly, 
; ashiers. 


“No, Mamma," Repeated Nathan Wearily, ‘I’m Not Smart. I’m Just a Sucker” 


Ain’t it the wife of S. Jacobs himself who is suing 
in the divorce court, all on account of a yellow- 
haired cashier?’ 

“Mamma, you mustn’t talk like that,” said 
Nathan reprovingly. ‘I’m a good family man, 
and you know it.” 

““A good family man on South Water Street, 
yes,’’ countered Mrs. Baer, “‘where your customers 
is mostly colored and you ain’t tempted. But 
down on Market Street with four hundred dollars 
a month rent on your mind all the time, and 
those high-class white gamblers for customers, 
how do I know how you would act?” 

With this parting shot Mrs. Baer 
disappeared into the living apartment. 
Nathan’s feelings were outraged. That 
a steady man with whiskers, and 
forty-one years of age, should be so 
insulted by his wife was 
beyond forbearance. He 
grumbled to himself as 
he got out the tray of 
signet rings received 
from the factory the day 
before, andrubbed them 
over with powdered sul- 
phur in order to tarnish 
them a little and make 
them fit to put in the 
show window as expired 
loans. 

This bit of strategy 
accomplished he re- 
alized that he had for- 
gotten something. He 
went to the safe and got 
out a faded blue-velvet 
case containing a dia- 
mond brooch, which he 
set at the front of the 
show window; there 
was a little spot nearly 
free from dust to show where it belonged. 
Nathan hated this diamond brooch; it repre- 
sented an unprofitable transaction. More 
than a year before he had taken a venture 
into big business by loaning a hundred 
dollars on the bauble, and three months 
passing by wherein the borrower had not 
appeared to pay interest it was offered to the 
buying public of South Water Street: “Big 
Bargain, $232.50. Original Price, $400.’ 

But South Water Street did not appre- 
ciate honest values in diamonds, even though blue white 
and perfect. For almost a year Nathan 
had taken the diamond brooch out of the 
safe each morning and set it in its regular 
place in the window; each night he had 
carried it back to the safe. 

“Tn a fine show window down on Mar- 
ket Street,’ said Nathan disgustedly, 
“that brooch would sell every day to 
some sucker. But here I keep it forever. 
Pretty soon that brooch will be old 
enough to get out of the safe by itself 
and walk every morning to its place in 
the window.” 

A revolutionary thought occurred to 
the pawnbroker. If the wife of a first- 
class business man did npt know what 
was good for her, then it was time to use 
his own judgment. He took a 
sheet of blank paper, and using 
the top of the showcase as a 
desk laboriously brought forth 
the following advertisement, ad- 
dressed to the editor of Three 
Balls, the official organ of the 
pawnbroking 
trade of the 
United States 
and Canada: 

For Sale: 
High-class loan 
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office, fine run customers, good 
loans. Sales of furs and dia- 
mondsmy specialty. Prop’r re- 
tiring to go into other business. 
My price 100 ects. on the dollar. 
Don’t answer unless you have 
the cash. Auctioneers save 
your postage stamps. Address 
Big Money, care Editor. 


Having thus taken matters 
into his own hands. Nathan 
felt strong and masterful; but 
there was a latent timidity in 
coming right out in words and 
telling his wife about it; the 
ordeal might be easier if she 
were allowed to see the matter 
in writing. He spread the 
manuscript conspicuously out 
on the repair bench up 
at the front window and 
waited. 

It was not long before 
Mrs. Baer came out 
from the rear and saw it. 
She picked up the paper 
and silently read it over 
two or three times. 

“Nathan,” she asked 
quietly, “‘did you wrote 
this?” 

“Tsure did, mamma,” 
responded Nathan re- 
belliously. 

“Against my wish, 
Nathan?” 

He wished she would 
scold or ery; it is hard 
to defy the woman one: loves 
when she makes no fuss, but just 
stands quiet and pathetic. 

“But you don’t understand 
nothing about big business, 
mamma,” said Nathan appeas- 
ingly. ‘‘Such things you should 


“"T Bet ! 
leave to a good salesman like me. 


Another 

Good I am doing it for you, mamma. 
Pawnshop I am going to take you down on 
Would Do Market Street, where you won’t 
Well on have to live with secondhand 
Market shoes and pants and suitcases.” 
Street’’ 


“‘T am afraid of that big busi- 
ness,” interrupted Mrs. Baer 
“Tn this place for ten years we are happy 


tensely. 
together and make a fine living. The old shoes and pants 
I don’t mind. It is better to have love even among old 
pants and shoes, Nathan, than the biggest place on Market 
Street where hired clerks are, and lady cashiers.” 

Great decisions are often influenced by the most trivial 


things. Nathan Baer wavered before his wife’s love; his 
eyes wandered about the place while his mind should 
frame the words to tell her that she had won. But his 
gaze rested on the diamond brooch which had failed to find 
a purchaser during a whole year in the show window at the 
bargain price of $232.50. 

“South Water Street is no good for a live wire like me,” 
he said roughly. “‘Go back to the kitchen, mamma, and 
leave big things to experienced business men.” 

Though he had crushed opposition Nathan was not alto- 
gether happy, and he welcomed the entrance of a customer. 
He set the newcomer down as a wop or something. The 
man was dressed in overalls and jumper, looking very little 
like ready money, but in the pawnbroking business one 
never can tell. The secret of success lies in working just as 
hard on one customer as on another. 

“And what can I do for you to-day, mister?’”’ queried 
the pawnbroker, rubbing his hands together pleasantly. 

The customer indicated in fairly poor English that he 
was in the market for a good watch if same might be pur- 
chased pretty cheap for cash. 

“You come to the right place for it, mister,’’ said Nathan 
reassuringly. “I got them both new and secondhand for 
half the price of them big stores downtown.” 

It was rather hard to tell which were new and which 
were secondhand, because dust and finger marks were on 
all alike; but Nathan set one after another out on the 
showcase, praising them all impartially. With true sales- 
manship he played no favorites, but watched the customer 
for any sign that might indicate a preference. Finally the 
man picked up a timepiece and looked at it admiringly. 
It was a thin-model, open-face watch with fancy gold hands. 

“That’s just the watch you should have,” said the pawn- 
broker decisively. ‘All high-class gentlemen wear them 
thin models now. And look at the gold hands! Real gold 
plate. That nice plain back too. It don’t get all full of dirt 
like those engraved ones. And it’s open face. You don’t 
have to stop and open it every time you want to see what 
time it is.” (Continued on Page 93) 


AMES CYRIL 
J FOX walked se- 

dately down the 
side of Edgett’s Lane, 
in-which his own home 
was set, pushed his way through the turnstile at the end 
of the lane, and still solemn with the momentous purposes 
which filled him proceeded up the other side of the lane to 
the Weaver house. 

Edgett’s Lane was laid out in a peculiar fashion and no 
one remembered how and why it was ever planned in that 
outlandish way, just as no one remembered who had 
erected the crumbling old turnstiles. Down the center of 
the lane like a huge raised backbone lay a mound of earth 
on which grass and bushes and even a tree or two grew. 
The final ridge of the mound was surmounted by a picket 
fence, which long since had started to fall to pieces and on 
which the red paint had gradually turned to gray. It was 
only from the second stories of the houses on the north side 
of the lane that you could see the houses on the south side, 
though this was not true the other way about, because the 
houses on the south side were built upon ground so much 
higher than the others that they gazed down upon them. 
Perhaps it was this that gave the south-side dwellers a 
slicnt feeling of superiority over the others, though as a 
matter of fact all the houses were very similar—insignif- 
icant little frame residences cuddling close to the earth, 
nestling back against their protecting and lofty trees, each 
with its little patch of grass and flowers in front and its 
vegetable garden in the rear. Only the Weaver house, 
which was on the north side—the wrong side, socially speak- 
ing—was at all pretentious. It had three stories instead of 
two, it boasted a-large wing on one side, with a glass- 
inclosed conservatory, and a cupola topped the flat roof. 
Besides, the woodland in back-of the house belonged to 
old man Weaver. In fact, it was called Weaver’s Woods. 

In the afternoon after school and all day Saturdays 
Jimmy Fox, Phyllis Weaver and some other boys and girls 
had gone chestnutting there in 
the fall or searching for May 
pinks and violets in the spring; 
or at all seasons when the mood 
had seized them had chased 
along, playing fox and hounds 
or puss in the corner or Red 
Rover, filling the entire woods 
with their shouts and chatter. 

But that, of course, was long 
ago when they were children. 
James Cyril Fox was now 
twenty-two. He was a busi- 
ness man. He was preparing 

to seize all the rights and 
privileges that belong to 
the estate of mature man- 
hood. 

Why, only six months 
ago, a month ago—yester- 
day—he wouldn’t have 

bothered to. walk 
down the length of 
one side of the lane 
and up the length of 
the other. He would 
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have run up the em- 
bankment, cleared the 
fence at one bound and 
thus made his way to 
Phyllis Weaver in 
much less time, though in a much 
less dignified manner. But Jimmy 
Fox was at last arrived at that point 
where his dignity was of the utmost 
importance to him. One couldn’t go 
leaping at Phyllis with the news that 
he had to give her. 

The evening was still aglow with 
the light of the autumnal sunset, and 
as Jimmy turned up the cinder path 
that led to the Weaver front porch 
he saw to his dismay that Phyllis was 
not alone. Her father was there and 
so were her aunt and uncle from the 
city. These relatives of Phyllis’ were 
very fashionable and wealthy peo- 
ple.. They had driven down in their 
wonderful new twenty-two-horse- 
power automobile, which Jimmy now 
saw standing round at the side of the 
house. They had been compelled to 
drive it in through the Weaver back 
yard and over the lawn, because 
those absurd turnstiles wouldn’t let 
automobiles pass—kept all sorts of 
vehicles away from the seclusion of 
Edgett’s Lane. This was the first 
automobile that had ever invaded 
its privacy; in fact, it was one of 
the first that had ever entered Bay Crest. 

Phyllis’ aunt, Mrs. Delafield, still wore her 
huge duster made of yellow silk. A long green 
veil was wound round her hat and floated in 
two streamers behind, but her goggles were 
dangling from one hand and her bright brown eyes 
laughed at Jimmy in a way that embarrassed him. 
He admired Mrs. Delafield. She was still very 
beautiful, though she must be quite old—thirty-five 
or six—but he resented the way she looked at him, 
because it made him feel so young and inexperienced. 

He mumbled, ‘‘Good evening,’”’ and slunk down on the 
steps close to the rocker in which Phyllis sat. 

Phyllis’ uncle removed his big black cigar from his 
mouth and said in a loud, boisterous, self-assured voice 
that Jimmy both hated and envied: ‘‘ Well, young man, 
you're just in time for a little ride. I’m going to take Mr. 
Weaver and Phyllis out in my new devil wagon and I guess 
we can crowd you in somewhere if you want to go.” 

Ordinarily Jimmy would have rejoiced at this invitation. 
He had never ridden in an automobile. It would be glori- 
ous to ride round the streets of Bay Crest in one—espe- 
cially the streets in which his friends lived. He knew that 
they would be terrifically impressed. But to-night he had 
something else on his mind, more important even than 
impressing his friends. He wanted to have a talk with 
Phyllis alone. 

Instead of answering her uncle, therefore, who had turned 
away taking his answer for granted, he whispered to 
Phyllis in a desperate aside: ‘‘ Phyllis, I—I got to see you 
alone about something. It’s—it’s awf’ly important.” 

Phyllis turned eyes wide with astonishment upon him. 

“You mean you don’t want to go out in the automobile?” 

“Not to-night. I want to see you alone.” d 

“Oh, Jimmy, I’m crazy to go out in Uncle 
George’s new car. Won’t to-morrow night do?” 

“T won’t be here to-morrow night,’’ he mut- 
tered darkly. 

“You won’t! Where will you be?” 

“T’ll be gone!” 

“Gone, Jimmy! What in 
the world are you talking 
about? 

“That’s what I came to 
tell you, Phyllis—to tell you 
all about. You can see how 
awti’ly important it is.” 

Phyllis sighed. 

“Well, of course I’ll stay 
then. Uncle George will be 
down again. I can go out in 
the automobile some other 
time.” 

“No, you go, Phyllis, if you 
want to. If you’d rather go 
with them than stay with me, 
considering I got something 
so important to tell you ——” 
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% “All right,” sa 
and her strangely! 
tering eyes again laughed at Jimmy. H) 
against Phyllis’ rocker. | 
Mr. Delafield had quite a little diffieu’ 
car, but at last they were off. The nois| 
away down Second Avenue. The Murde} 
and the other inhabitants of Edgett’s La, 
out to gaze at the departure of the str, 
turned to their verandas and their rocki: 
“Well, what is it, Jimmy?” Phyllis at 
Jimmy did not answer at once. He wai 
admiringly. What a good friend of his sl 
been friends, it seemed now, forever anc! 
love Phyllis. He didn’t suppose he’d lovi! 
for years and years anyway. There we) 
things in life besides love, so many thin 
felt a tremendous curiosity. Love tied 
you to one place and one person. He i! 
He wanted to—what was the word? Ol/ 
wanted to run the gamut of human expe? 
to-night he almost wished he were in | 
She looked so lovely in her white ruffled? 
background of dark-green vines that fc! 
one end of the porch. It was during the: 
girl in America was trying to look like 0} 
of Mr. Gibson’s drawings, but if you ha’ 
would have claimed Phyllis achieved t) 
chantingly than any other girl he had ¢ 
Crest, in Brooklyn, even in New York. 
hair in a high fluffy pompadour, her wai 
you could imagine a waist to be, and thes 
dress were made in that new and most dai 
they puffed out enormously just below! 
profile, too, was exactly the Gibson Gi 
straight nose, firm generous lips, the sam 
cate penciling of the arched eyebrows. 
The girl, however, stirred impatiently ! 
and urged once more: “‘ What do you mé 
to-morrow, Jimmy?” 5 
“‘T mean that at last I’ve got pa’s con! 
in New York, Phyllis.” b) 
“But you’re not going to-morrow?” 
“Yes, Iam. I’m going before he ca 
again.” 
“But it’s all so sudden.” 
He looked at her reproachfully. 
“You know I’ve been trying to get av 
’n’-alive place for a long time, Phyllis. 
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re actually going now—that is sudden.” 
ng did happen sort of sudden. You see, 
rhteen dollars a week.” 

aderful, Jimmy !”’ 

Jerful. They—they seem to think a lot 
, Phyllis. They’re letting me handle all 
ity trade now. If any customer makes a 
to smooth it out, and that’s a mighty 
+tell you. But the best part of the raise 
ae independent. I can support myself. 
k pa for any help.” 

going to live?” 

iouse on Madison Avenue. You remem- 
don’t you? He lives there. He told me 


le Fred Schlang, Jimmy.” 


; so fresh—so fresh and so cheap.” 
suppose he’s the kind that girls would 
‘ly bright. He’s getting on fine in busi- 
Avertising-agency office and writes some 
ints himself. Sometimes I think I’d like 


on’t have to go to the theater every 

yn’t you, Jimmy?” 

@oint!” said Jimmy triumphantly. “If 

\rk you can go every night if you want 

« work.” 

| mother will miss you terribly.” 

y will,” admitted Jimmy soberly. “At 

a fellow’s got to live his own life and 

a; Phyllis. Pa won’t miss me so much. 

0| is working in his garden. That’s all 
ypy. Gosh, if I ever got like that I’d 
‘hey—they don’t understand me. I 
’s old understands anybody ‘ that’s 

ouht you’d understand, Phyllis.” 

e do, Jimmy, but—but I never could 

esing father. Sometimes I feel as if I’d 

“the city to live, but I’d never be happy 

ay|oe thinking of him all alone out here.” 

felnt, Phyllis.” 

knw that they’re so different, but they’re 


diprently and somehow most of them do 
chem.” 


Jimmy jumped to his-feet and shot his hands over his 
head in a violent gesture: 

“Oh, I can’t put it into words, Phyllis; but I—I sort of 
feel smothered down here in Bay Crest. I don’t feel some- 
times as if I was living at all. When I have to come home 
at night after being in the city all day—well, I just feel 
awful. I just wish with all my heart that instead of com- 
ing way down here I could go uptown instead with the other 
fellows—to go round and see a little something of life. 
What can you do down here at night? Nothing! Nothing 
at all! Maybe go for a walk—or sit on the front porch—or 
read a book. Buta fellow wants something more exciting 
than that once in a while, Phyllis.” 

“Yes, I know how you feel, Jimmy. I—lI just feel like 
that sometimes too.” 

“You do?” he asked in surprise. 

“Yes, of course I do.” 

“T] didn’t know a girl ever felt like that.” 

They were silent. 

Over the treé tops rose the harvest moon—a great 
golden-red disk of magic. From across the street drifted 
the faintly sad smell of burning leaves. 
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| “Aunt Bella Says You’re Just the Kind of Young Chap With Your Dark Eyes and Romantic Look That Women are Crazy About”’ 


“T guess that’s pa still working round the place,” said 
Jimmy bitterly. ‘‘He never does let up with his old gar- 
den. Why, even in winter he’s always fussing and fussing 
about something or other.” 

Phyllis slid from her rocker to the steps close to Jimmy. 
She placed one of her hands over his. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I hate—I hate to see you go away,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Bay Crest won’t be the same without you. It will 
be more lonesome than ever down here. And—and I 
want you to promise me something. When you’re up there 
in the city there’ll be all sorts of temptations. Don’t go 
round too much ‘with that Fred Schlang, Jimmy. Oh, 
I don’t want to sound preachy and old-fashioned, but I 
guess you know what I mean. Aunt Bella says you’re just 
the kind of young chap with your dark eyes and romantic 
look that women are crazy about.” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t say that, did she?” protested 
Jimmy, though secretly he was pleased and flattered. 

“Yes, that’s exactly what she did say. And Aunt Bella 
knows. She’s-been everywhere and seen everything. And 
I—I want you to stay the nice clean boy you have always 
been. Will you promise?” 
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“Yes, of course I will, Phyllis. But it’s silly to make me 
promise. Of course I will.” 

“You'll come down to Bay Crest to see us once in a while, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes, certainly. Pa and ma’ll expect me down every 
week, I guess.” 

‘Well, it won’t be like losing you entirely, Jimmy.” 

Phyllis got up and stood white and slim in the red moon- 
light. She sauntered over to the end of the porch—where 
you could just see a bit of the harbor—and she stood there 
gazing at the moonlight glittering on the water. When she 
returned her eyes were moist, but Jimmy did not notice that. 

“Tt’s getting chilly, isn’t it?” she said. ‘‘I think I’ll 
go in.” 

“‘Aren’t you going to wait for your folks to come back?” 

“No, I don’t think so. I can’t imagine what’s keeping 
them so long.” 

““T suppose they broke down somewhere. 
those machines are very practical, do you?” 

“‘T don’t know. They seem to have.a lot of trouble with 
them. I remember once Uncle George had to get a pair 
of horses to pull them home and Aunt Bella said it was 
awful, because 
everybody 
along the way 
laughed at 
them. Well, 
I’m going in. 
Good night, 
Jimmy.” 

He stood on 
the step below 
her, gazing up 
at her. Her face 
was very white 
in the moon- 
light and he 
saw now that 
her eyes were— 
well, they 
looked sort of 
hurt and funny. 
And he felt a 
lump rise in his 
own throat. 
Suddenly she 
leaned over him. 

“We've had 
some good 
times together, 
haven’t we, - 
Jimmy? We’ve 
been like 
brother and sis- 
ter together.” 


I don’t think 


“Yes, you 
bet!” he said. 

‘Well, you 
can kiss me 
good-by if you 
want rOl, 
Jimmy.” 

Very shyly 


their lips met. 
Then Jimmy 
stumbled away 
down the cinder 
patch ...3Hie 
brushed his 
hand angrily 
across his own 
eyes. But be- 
fore he had 
even passed 
through the 
. turnstile his 
heart was leaping again. He could not long suppress his 
joy in the thought that to-morrow—to-morrow—he would 
be his own master and free to live his life as he chose in 
a city that was set like a stage for his adventuring. 
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YRIL FOX—he had long since dropped the ‘‘ Jimmy’”’ 

part of his name—wondered if his guests, his and 
Fred’s, would never go. Fred was hopeless. He rejoiced 
in his reputation as a night owl. He boasted that he could 
stay up as long as he could find someone else to stay up 
with him. It was now past two in the morning and he 
acted as if it were a matter of indifference to him whether 
he ever got to bed. He lolled there on the divan, his white 
shirt front crumpled, one glittering pump tossed high over 
his knee, his lips close to the tiny pink ear of little Mrs. 
Garrison, who every now and then turned to smile at him, 
her eyebrows raised, her upper lip lifted from her sharp 
white teeth. She was pretty and fluffy. Her silk skirts 
foamed about her. She seemed like a tired Dresden-china 
shepherdess. Mrs. Garrison’s husband and the other man, 

(Continued on Page 72) 


E MAY 
perhapsin 
imagina- 


tion accompany 
for a little way 
upon their road 
our two heroines. 
It is hoped that to 
the end of their 
story, or as much 
of it as is to be 
related here, each 
will have her ad- 
mirers. When, a 
few minutes after 
Mrs. Hastings’ 
most prudent de- 
cision not to stay 
at’ Branchazay for 
lunch, her motor 
drew up in the 
courtyard for the 
departure, Miss 
Lydia Smith ap- 
peared—some- 
what to her new 
chaperon’s aston- 
ishment—with 
Miss Bidgerton. 

The princess 
drew her American 
friend aside for a 
moment. And her 
words—confiden- 
tially uttered—are 
repeated, not for 
their intrinsic im- 
‘portance, but 
because they rep- 
resent not the 
worst side of her. 

“T found Bidgy 
packing. She as- 
sumed she was to 
go. She’s my pest 
of course, but I 
suppose she loves 
me.” 

“Won’t it—well, rather interfere?” 

“‘Tt will interfere enormously. But’’—here she smiled— 
“if T’ve had a dull time, you may imagine what poor 
Bidgy has had. Do you mind awfully if we give her a good 
time too?” 

Mrs. Hastings regarded her young charge almost affec- 
tionately. 

“T don’t mind a bit,”’ she said. 

“And,” said the girl, ‘“‘I wish you’d call me Lydia.” 

It was perhaps a strategic mistake. 

“T’ll take that under consideration,” replied Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and though her smile persisted, it had not quite the 
same gayety in it now. ‘‘I may point out to you, dear, in 
the very beginning that I am not old enough to be your 


mother; at least’’—and she hesitated the fraction of a 
second—‘“‘I don’t want to think I am, just yet. Still I 
think I will call you Lydia, after all. And we’ll give Bidgy 


a good time.” 

Severe critics might have views as to how our friend 
commenced with Bidgy. It was as the swift-flowing motor 
rose to the crest of a hill and disclosed the view of the 
pretty little capital of the canton lying at the foot of the 
Lac des Alpes. Miss Bidgerton knew that as refirfied and 
cultured women they should here admire the panorama of 
the Savoyard Alps. And when the princess chose that 


moment to exclaim ecstatically that-she wanted to know ° 


everything about New York, Miss Bidgerton again damply 
gave way to her despair. 

“You must try not to mind my being an American. aul 
won’t smoke cigars cr chew. plug-tobacco.--I won’t wear my 
native costume of feathers and skins while I’m with you. 
And, really, I never speak through my nose any more than 
you hearme now. And, after all, it is quite a little nose.” 

Miss Bidgerton dabbed at her eyes. 


“T don’t mean to be rude, Mrs. Hastings. I’ve been out’ 


of England so long. Things have changed a great deal 
since I was presented to her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 
I understand that even under the late King Edward ——”’ 
“Oh, dear King Edward! He was delightful, wasn’t he?” 
In spite of herself poor Bidgy sat up at this. 
“Did you know him?” she asked. 
“Why, yes! Didn’t you?” replied Mrs. Hastings AAT 
thought quite a lot of English people knew him. Of course 
all nice Americans did.” 
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His Royal Master Dismissed His Chamberlain to Bicarbonate and Solitude and Himself Paced the Villa’s Terrace 


It is sad to say and quite wrong for Mrs. Hastings to 
know that this was really the way to give Miss Bidgerton a 
good.time—insult her slightly and then mention the names 
of your acquaintances among the British aristocracy. 
Under such treatment she distinctly revived. 

“Do you know the present king?” she asked, now 


‘trembling with excitement. 


“Not well,” replied Mrs. Hastings. ‘‘He goes in such a 
dull set in London.”’ 

‘“‘He’s so good! And so is the dear, dear queen.” 

“Yes in a way that’s what I meant.”’ 

But Miss Bidgerton was now in ecstasy and did not even 
notice the implied criticism. 

““ And of course you know the Princess Victoria Louise,” 
she went on with quite an air. ‘‘I used to see her when 
I was with the family of the Italian ambassador.” 

“But, Bidgy,” interrupted Lydia, ‘“‘why do you worry 
Mrs. Hastings? Alter all, papa could have told you plenty 
about kings.” 

“His Majesty once said to me that he didn’t consider 
the private lives of royalty a suitable subject for him to 
talk about with me. But,’’ she burst out into an almost 
feverish vivacity, ‘‘I. must say I do love a king! Don’t 
you, now, Mrs. Hastings?” 

This lady considered. 

“T don’t think I’m ready to go quite that far with you,” 
she said slowly. 

If it is permissible, one would wonder whether she meant 
any particular king. But Lydia again interrupted: 

“Bidgy, just because you’re such a snob about us you’re 
forgetting that - I want to know everything about New 
York.” 

Will this give any doh of our three ladies’ talk as they 
motored on? Pleasant as it might be, it would be difficult to 
find space to record all the talk of any three ladies in the 
world as they sped over smooth roads in pleasant pure sun- 
light toward a place abounding in oe and gay pleasures 
and perhaps even young men. 

- They dipped down to the little dapiial ahd lunched at 


the Café du Nord, where there are still the best grilled » 
' kidneys in the world. - The lake sparkled and the blue 


river slid swiftly by under the very baleony upon which 


they sat. The head waiter remembered Mrs. Hastings— , 


indeed he tréated them quite as if they had been royalty. 


- table—the cook was already getting 1 
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wants to. We want to go forward. OI 
you don’t know how I love it. Think of: 
life being always like this!” 

Mrs. Hastings patted Miss Smith’s he 

“Not many American girls, I’m afr 
much fun out of motoring to a little w 
Delices-les-Bains.” 

“But don’t you love it, too, dear Mn 

“Yes, my dear, but not so much as y( 
can be that I’m growing—not old but 
mustn’t let that happen, And yet,” she 
if to herself, ‘‘I dare say you’d have a beti 
if I were a good deal older and quit 
attractive.” 

We shall do well to remember this 
Hastings is a lady upon whose lightest ¥ 
to hang. 
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Lunch at Branchazay was a much less 


There were—just by chance—grilled ki 
ingly overdone, and Georges, meditating 
and remembering the experience of Stefi 
of Illyria, wondered if he would not bef 
cook as the only way to induce her to sto 
Count Churak, who had been invited 


services for the less great after only two} 
alleviator of gloom, and the grilled kidi 
almost immediate indigestion, within hi 
less gay as coffee and liqueurs arrived. 
dismissed his chamberlain to bicarbonat 
himself paced the villa’s terrace in qt 
Count Churak, in addition to being dull 
been singularly offensive in certain 1 
excessive prices charged by the butchel 
Georges felt outraged at being asked to 
of beef. And Churak had also - 
quite intolerable from the cook about 
of purchasing what were termed boilin 
grilling chickens, it appearing that the 
outcasts—‘‘Ex-kings of the chicken T 
marked His Majesty bitterly—which | 
cheaply. ' 
The whole thing was intolerable and 
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yat ordinary people were ordinarily sub- 
ider there were revolutions, he meditated. 
ier meditations we will not too much in- 
yt even the most unroyal of us lately 
r' of opportunities missed? Georges was 
e too, by the approaching advent of Otto of 
is)rince was to come by the morning train 
onsidering the discomforts of European 
{ present this seemed to betray an almost 
yin to the idea of marrying the Princess 
re could only be like a cold douche to 

re. 


znces about to marry princesses as ardent 
5 knew well—ordinarily an exaggeration. 
¢ 
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‘ted by his father, Gregorius the Second of 
s eager to do the right, the loyal thing by 
‘7, by his heritage of hopes, that it was 
hurt his gallant young soul. It was in- 


| life had been passed in avoiding such 
ys very little to do about it now, since he 
i: to give Lydia her head a bit. But on the 
-rturbing interview ahead of him he per- 
‘ extra glass of liqueur brandy. He then 
<o good for one after a bad lunch—over a 
<r Paul de Kock, an author, in Georges’ 
justly despised nowadays. At three- 
lis Majesty’s valet, roused him with the 
27al Highness had arrived. In spite of the 
f the interview still remained unpleasant. 
jd not slept 
2 train, and 
| even worse 
sranchazay, 
2 no grilled 
A insisted on 
nito, - and 
i master at 
>had a red 
| really de- 
lown, Otto 
tut fuss and 
al villa in a 
‘nerican car, 
oer, which 
¢’ purchased 
iz to drive 
ted in the 
npatiently 
{though he 
it as he was 
it—though 


.g—though 
'—monarch, 
“et that he 
sels a little 


i Georges’ 
é more than 


sually dis- 
nm with whom 


: ally—they 


€ you,” said 


S| you, sir,’’ 


much like 


e'men. But 
elselves to- 
rest of us 


“Tt’s all serious, sir. But if you don’t mind I’d like 


first ss 
“You'd like first to see my daughter of course. Well, that 
shall be after we’ve had things out a bit, You see ——” 


“Pardon me,” Otto replied. He had a boyish way with 
him, but he was more serious than Georges—he had not 
lived so long—and he had a firmer hand. “Pardon me if 
I talk first. Then you can tell better if you still have to 
say to me what you had to say to me.” 

“My dear boy, if it’s a confession of the usual youthful 
amours de prince—provided the lady is paid off and satis- 
fied and pretty enough to do credit to your taste—we’ll 
not discuss it. I myself ——” 

“It’s nothing like that,” replied Otto a little stiffly and 
a little flushed. 

“You prefer not to confess. Well, that’s immaterial.” 

“T have nothing to confess, sir, except ——” He hesi- 
tated a moment. ‘‘I’ve had an awful scene with my father. 
Old Gregorius”’—in this way did he speak of a parent and 
a king—“‘is a frightful reactionary. No wonder they got 
rid of him in Hellenos. I told him last night that if I ever 
went back it would be to try for the position of president 
of the Hellenosian Republic.” 


“That has a certain chic,” said Georges. ‘And the 


suggestion is not altogether lacking in worldly wisdom.” 
He spoke easily, but he, too, poured himself out a drink. 
This young man was disturbing. - 
- “T told him that I wished I’d been born not a prince, but 
a citizen of a republic.” 
““An American perhaps,” suggested Georges, and an odd, 
half-amused look of reminiscence stole into his eyes. 


“I Love You And You Say I am—a Temptation, and Yet You Will Not Marry Me. 


What is the Next Move?” 
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“Yes, I said that, sir. But that was only for the mo- 
ment. I love Hellenos, sir.’ 

“Perhaps old Gregorius, as you term him, does too,” 
said Georges softly—‘‘in his way.” 

“For what she can do for him. I honestly want to see 
what I can do for her.”’ 

“You're right, my boy! You’reright! That’s how I feel 
about Constantia-Felix—when it’s too late.” 

“You understand? You are a brick, sir! I didn’t be- 
lieve anyone of your generation bs 

““My daughter’s only eighteen and I’ve only just turned 
thirty-nine myself,” remarked Georges suavely. ‘And 
I assure you, you interest me hugely. But now to talk of 
my daughter ——”’ 

“Let me finish, sir. We’ve come to your daughter. I 
said that if I went back to Hellenos, which I love, and was 
allowed again to stand by her temples or her hills, I wanted 
to bring with me a bride from the people, some peasant 
girl whose clean red blood could wash out the blueness from 
my children’s. Yes, my children must start a new and 
different and better dynasty of the Antoniades.” 

“T see,’’? murmured Georges. 

He smiled, and yet his eyes were still a little sad. 

“Do you really see, sir?’”’ asked Otto eagerly. ‘Do you 
see that I cannot—that I cannot marry your daughter?” 

“You haven’t seen her.”’ 

“Yes. I wanted to say all this before I saw her. It 
seems as though it were nicer; as if it made my refusing 
her less personal.” 

“T dare say she felt that way,” said Georges, ‘“‘and that’s 
why she’s gone away without seeing you.” 

“Gone away?” cried Otto. 

“Yes, so as to make her re- 
fusing you less personal. She 
quite declines, you know, to 
marry you.”’ 

Oddly enough the situation 
did not seem to give the heir 
apparent of Hellenos the pleas- 
ure it should have done. 

“She refuses me?’’ he 
stammered. 

“Well, you refuse her, you 
know,” protested the young 
lady’s father. 

“Yes, but I was given to 
understand that she ——” 

He stopped. After all it 
wasn’t quitethe tning one said. 

“Yes, we were given to un- 
derstand that you—that you 
desired the match passion- 
ately.” 

Otto considered this a mo- 
ment. Really it only seemed 
to make matters worse. 

“And she thought this and 
still she refused me!” he 
blurted out, getting a little 
red in the face—with annoy- 
ance probably. “‘May I ask 
what she thought I was?” 

Georges continued to smile. 

“Tf,” said His Majesty, “I 
had a bit of that old-fashioned 
chivalry of fathers I should 
insist on knowing what you 
thought:my daughter was.” 

“Oh, now you're trying to 
make me out a cad! That’s 
what old Gregorius did,” ex- 
claimed the boy, now fairly 
looking as if he could ery with 
annoyance. ‘But I couldn’t 
agree to an arranged mar- 
riage.”’ 

““That’s just what Lydia 
said she couldn’t agree to. 
Odd, isn’t it? She wanted to 
be free. She wanted —and 
after all can we blame her so 
much?—to marry a man she 
loved. If she was ever to go 
back to Constantia-Felix she 
felt sure her loyal subjects— 
compatriots of course, I 
mean—would welcome her 
more gladly—what was your 
phrase, my boy? Her lan- 
guage was singularly like 
yours. She was rather radical 
in her talk. She doesn’t be- 
lieve much in kings. She goes 
on a good deal about America. 
She ——” 
acne “T say,” interrupted Otto, 
“‘she sounds rather nice.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PHILOSOPHER ofrip- 
A ened years who was 
taking late in life my 
course at the Sorbonne said 
to me one day: ‘‘ My friend, 
in regard to your private 
affairs never tell anybody 
anything until you have to”’; 
and he followed this sage ad- 
vice inconsistently enough 
by confiding in me a great 
deal about his own. He 
realized this discrepancy be- 
tween precept and practice, 
but dismissed it with a smile 
by saying that it did not 
matter, that his life had 
been lived and if its mistakes 
might serve as a warning for P 
one worthy person they : 
might at least have that : 
much to their credit. 

This man had made a 
profound impression upon i 
me because of his wit and 
honesty, and I had decided 
to follow his advice. This 
was not difficult, because I 
may have inherited a good 
deal of woodsman reticence 
from my New England an- 
cestors. My friend demon- 
strated convincingly that 
more misfortunes actually 
befall one through indiscre- 
tions of speech than in the 
acts that inspire them, and 
after listening to his para- 
bles I was inclined to think 
that the best thing for the 
average person would be:to have 
his tongue amputated on coming 
of age. No doubt the reason why 
great herds of lower animals can 
inhabit the same regions amicably 
is because they have not the power 
of superfluous speech. 

Inow decided that Malluc should never 
know through any hint of mine that I 
had discovered our relationship. It was 
probable, I thought, that he had excellent 
reasons of his own for changing his name 
and hiding his former identity. Possibly he had at 
some time fallen foul of the law himself or made 
potent enemies. I also determined, for the time 
being at least, not to tell Martha. But I felt that she 
ought to know immediately that Malluc had not killed 
Bolton. It was necessary for her to know this, not only 
because it was only fair to Mallue but also for Len’s and 
Suzy’s sakes. 

There was also another obligation. My father now stood 
in the unconscious position of my rival in her affections. 
I realized suddenly that I was hopelessly in love with 
Martha and had probably been so for some time without 
knowing it. Now that Mallue was exonerated from the 
ruthless act which had so violently changed her sentiment 
for him I could not honorably keep silent about it. Besides, 
I wanted first to discover if his exculpation would restore 
him in her heart. I thought it possible that the knowledge 
of the injustice which we both had done his high moral 
nature might produce in her an even stronger revulsion 
of feeling in his favor than had been caused adversely by 
her disillusionment. If this were to happen the knowledge 
of our relationship must modify her personal feeling 
toward him. As a solitary figure one scarcely thought of 
Mallue’s age, but to know him as the father of a grown 
man would immediately put him in a different class. I did 
not really have much hope of winning Martha, because 
it seemed impossible that she could think of me as a lover 
or potential husband. She was too serious minded to 
accept a rather frivolous youngster like myself in such a 
light.. At least I thought she was. 

We went down as usual for our morning swim. It was 
the beginning of one of those very sultry days when the 
night has failed to cool the air, and the first requisite 
being to get refreshed we plunged in and swam about, to 
come out rather warmer from the exertion of swimming 
than when we had entered the water. 

“Let’s sit down and cool off,” I said. ‘‘Every morning 
seems to bring its new sensational features. You remem- 
ber last night my telling you that I felt as if we had not 
yet got out of the orbit of excitement?” 
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‘“‘What now, 

Dick? Something By Hlenry 
new?’’ asked 

Martha a little grrusTRATED BY 
breathlessly. 


‘*Malluc did not suppress Bolton,” I said. ‘‘ Bolton sup- 
pressed himself.” And I related precisely all that Malluc 
had told me. I did not look at her face until I had 
finished, and then it appeared so radiant and glowing that 
I am bound to say my heart sank a little. 

“We’re not to blame for thinking as we did,” I said; 
“but, of course, there can be no doubt of Malluc’s truth- 
fulness.” 

“Of course not,’ she agreed eagerly. ‘“‘I should have 
known there must be something like that. It’s easy 
enough to understand what happened. The.sea was oily 
still and Bolton knew that his only hope of not being 
seen was to get directly in the wake where the water 
was disturbed. So he went down feet first, probably 
straight over the bow, counting on the speed of the boat 
to carry it over him before he rose.” 

“Yes,”’ I agreed; “‘but he didn’t 
know about the patent log under the 
keel, and the pin supporting it got him 
on the head. The account said he was 
bruised, probably from rocks.” 

Martha looked intently at my face. 

“Why did you defend Malluc so 
strongly that.night, Dick?” 

“T thought it only fair ——” 

““Are you 
sure that is 
the only rea- 
son?” 

“T wanted 
to make it 
easier for 
you.” 

“That was 
dear of you. 
Then there 
was nothing 
else? Tell me 

- the truth, Dick.” 
Her gray eyes 
fastened mine as 
if trying to drag 
out some confes- 
sion, 

“Tf you must 
know, I wanted to 
convince myself 
that he was not a 
ruthless killer.” 

“Why? ” 

“Well, I’ll ad- 
mit I’ve felt 
drawn to Mallue 
since his saving 
Jeannot and then 

s»«..® befriending him. 
Then what you 
told me about his 
compassionate 
nature made me 
like him even 
more.” 

“How do you feel about him now?” Martha asked. 

“‘T admire him more than ever, of course.” 

“Oh, Dick!’? Martha laid her hand upon my arm. 
“Ts that all? How can you be so blind?” 

Of course I saw then that she knew my secret. For a 
moment I sat staring at the sea in an effort to get my 
ideas together. 

“Tell me, Dick,’ said Martha. 
it out?” 

“Last night,” I answered. 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No,” answered. “How about yourself?” 

“‘He has never told me a word, I got my first intuition 
the day that he and Suzy. came for luncheon.’ You were 
placed with the same angle of both your faces to me and 
I was struck by your subtle resemblance, less of features 
than expression. Then I noticed ‘how strangely your 
voices were alike—low pitched and resonant and throaty. 
Physically you are not much alike. You are big and fair 


“took Out, Suzy,’ I Said; “‘That’s 
Strong Stimulant for a Badly 
Wounded Man and Should be 

Used With Discretion’’ 


‘When did you find 


and your eyes dark blue, while his are deep hazel and his. 


mouth is more precise, almost hard, except when he smiles. 
It was when we were at tea and you bent that fifty-cent 


piece straight that I became suddenly convineed of the 


relationship.” 
“Because of what he said?”’ I asked. 
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sort of proud wistfulness—a look that we 
broken—a yearning. I had seen that look 
when he said good-by to Len, only Mallue 
renunciatory, a sort of suppressed love 
even fear. It went through me like a kni 
spring up and cry out: ‘But after all he 
don’t you claim him?’”’ ; 
“Yes,” I muttered; ‘‘why doesn’t he?” 
Martha was silent a minute, then she 
there is something in his past which mak 
he ought not.” 
“Do you mean,” I said, “that he migh 
law himself?” , 
“T don’t know. You can’t tell about ar 
of no other law but that of his own ma 
you find it out, Dick? Does he know thai 
I shook my head, and told her all thai 
and why I had decided to keep it to my; 
also about Jeannot, and she nodded. 
“Yes, I met him on the beach. It was) 
how do you feel about it, Dick? Aren’ty 
“T scarcely know. I’m glad that my fa 
of a man, of course, but I haven’t any fili 
And there’s something I forgot to tell y 
his own daughter. He adopted her wh 
years old.” 
A shadow passed over Martha’s face, 
“Then she’s not your half sister?” 
“No relation at all.” : 
‘Does she know that Malluc is your fa 
“T don’t think so. In fact I’m sure sl 
would scarcely have flirted with her half | 
“Ts she still keeping that up?” — 
“No. She told me last night that she | 
pretty badly while we were away.” 
Martha dug her stockinged feet into the 
“Does Suzy attract you?” she asked, 
“Yes, rather,” I answered; ‘“‘or at le 
might if I were to see much of her. Im 
like that impulsive sort of girl.’ 
“You rather hate conventionality yoursel 
“Well,” I admitted,‘‘I’m afraid I’m a bit} 
loving father.” — 
“T can’t say that I blame you,” said 
She rose to her feet with a little shiver an(| 
peignoir. ‘‘Well, let’s go to the house.” 
As we walked slowly back between the d 
to me that some sort of shadow had fall 
and I wondered if, now that Mallue had 
of Bolton’s execution, Martha’s former ¢ 
him might not have returned, as I had 
noticed that she held a little apart fromm 
physical contact. This disturbed me andl 
perhaps I’d better curtail my visit there. 
As we approached the house she said: “II 
bathe any more in the mornings, Dick. 
and tennis, it is a bit too strenuous to swil 
For we often went in with Len in the aften 
‘Perhaps you’re right,” I answered. “]} 
cut it too.” a 
I went about that day very heavy-heartt 
it for granted that Martha and I would al 
as usual, departed for the golf links, and 4 
feeling that it would be rather rude tos) 
interest in Malluc’s invention, I strolled ovt 
tory. I was not in the least excited at se 
and he explained his device to me in hit 
clear, brief way. It was really very ingen 
not see why it should not prove a step in 
told him so, at which he seemed mildly ple 
“I’m always pottering about at some 
this,” said he; “sort of a stop-gap to 0 
perdu, as the French say, of more importan 
The modifications:you suggest show: 
a pretty good technical knowledge. 
I asked what the more important 
be, and he told me it was. along_ 
metaphysics, the control of natural ft 
“claimed the key was certainly within 0 
could get a clew—a point of departur 
He changed the subject with his extraor 
“Do you think young Hobart wants 
Do you think he’s in love with her?” 
“‘He would be if she gave him a ¢ 
““Do you believe his family would ob 
her, provided they were to know all a 
antecedents, which are actually of t 


” JT answered. ‘You can see for your- 
<clusive people they are, and they look 
fery man.” 
arcely blame them for that. I’m very 
should marry Hobart or some other fine 
on as she turns nineteen. I feel as if 
happen to me at almost any moment 
w that her future is assured as much as 
I don’t mean about money, as I have 
illion dollars in trust for her. Do you 
nything about Hobart’s prospects?” 
it his parents had a comfortable income, 
pend,” I answered. ‘“Their life expecta- 
there is Miss Hobart’s marriage settle- 
red. I think they rather count on Len’s 
rl or doing something for himself.” 


‘talk frankly to you,” said he, “‘because 
{and look at these things from a French 
a girl socially obscure marries a man 
‘tion it is only fair that she should bring 
}t is a fine chap and I should like to have 


+ do so?”’ I asked. 

« my wishes,” he said. ‘I have brought 
‘Continental idea that a loving parent 
11’t insist on Hobart, but he is the sort 
ut her to have. Now I shall be even 
yd you care to marry her yourself?” 

lid not surprise me very much. It ex- 
11c had told me that Suzy was not his 
sause he had doubtless felt that there 
since of my discovering our relationship. 
(be thought of with my friend in love 
‘red. ‘Her dot would make no differ- 
“ed nearly the same amount from my 


d 
b answered, “‘I shall concentrate for the 
a. I think that I shall formally propose 


the alliance to his mother. She seems to be a sensible 
woman, if a bit conservative.” 

“Tt could not do any harm,” I answered. 
you up if you like.” 

“That is good of you,” he said, and promptly changed 
the subject again. 

I left him a little later, as it was nearly time for lunch. 

Len had returned, feeling no doubt that he ought to 
look after me a little, and as I could see no harm in so 
doing I told him of my conversation with Malluc. He 
looked radiant. 

“Upon my word,” said he, ‘‘I seem to be a fool for luck. 
Look here, Dick, if it’s notasking too much, why not pave 
the way with mother? I must say I rather like this French 
way of being married by imperial edict. It saves a chap 
such a lot of responsibility.” 

So I decided to do this, and after luncheon joined Mrs. 
Hobart and Martha, who were under the terrace awning 
busy with some relief work. 

“T had an interesting talk with Malluc this morning,” 
I said. ‘‘He wants to see Suzy happily married.” 

Martha shot me a frigid look and Mrs. Hobart com- 
pressed her lips a little. 

“‘But I understand that she is only eighteen,” said she. 

“She is quite grown up,” I answered, “‘in mind as well 
as body. I imagine Malluc knows himself for such an 
unstable quantity that he wants to see her settled in life.”’ 

“Unstable in what way?”’ Mrs. Hobart asked. 

“Well, he might take the whim at any moment to dash 
off for the Andes or Tibet, and thinks that Suzy has been 
lugged round enough and ought to get established.” 

“T quite agree with him,” Mrs. Hobart answered. 

“He has brought Suzy up,’ I continued, ‘‘to understand 
that she must be guided by his judgment in the matter. 
She is a sensible girl and looks upon her father as a sort of 
god whose mandate is to be observed. He says that she 
will obey his wishes.” 

“Oh, dear,’”’ sighed Mrs. Hobart, “‘that is more than I 
can say of my daughter. Has he suggested that she marry 
you?” 
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“T was his second choice,’”’ I answered. ‘‘He does not 
insist upon any particular husband, but says that he must 
be some good chap of established position.” 

“And wealth?” asked Mrs. Hobart. 

“He does not insist on that either. 
settled on her nearly a million dollars.” 

The good lady looked a little less hostile. 

“Can you be sure of that?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘Malluc is entirely business- 
like about it. He would arrange the marriage contract 
just as they do in Europe—between the family solicitors.” 

Martha was leaning over her work, her face very flushed, 
but her mother’s severe countenance had relaxed consider- 
ably. 

“‘T must say I approve of his straightforward methods,” 
said she. “You say you were the second choice. Why 
were you not the first?” 

I admired her adroit way of asking who the first might 
be, and parried it with equal address. 

“‘T imagine he thought my affections were otherwise 
engaged.”’ 

Mrs. Hobart raised her eyebrows. 

“Are they?” she asked. 

“Not hopefully,” I answered. “I like Mallue and ad- 
mire Suzy, so I am going to occupy myself by finding her a 
parti. I thought, of course, of Len, but rather felt that you 
would prefer to have him marry some girl of his own set.” 

“So we should,” she answered. ‘‘Suzy seems a very 
nice modest girl, but we know scarcely anything about her 
or the source of her marriage settlement.” 

‘‘Malluc is such a reasonable person,’ I said, “‘that I 
am sure he would clear up all those points. But he would 
rather see her not married at all than into a family by 
whom she was not warmly welcomed.”’ 

“Why not marry her yourself?” said Martha. ‘You 
will probably want to marry before long and you seem 
much interested in her.” 

“Well,” I answered, a little nettled, ‘‘I place more value 
on my friendship for Len than I do on a bride with a 

(Continued on Page 130) 


He has already 


The Murmur of Voices Roused Me After What 

Seemed a Very Long Time, Also an Intolers 

able Thirst—a Thirst Which it Needs a Special 
Experience and Faculty to Express 
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No Third Party Needed 


S OUR politics is constituted in this country third- 
A party governments have been based usually on fac- 
tional differences, half-baked theories or on personal ambi- 
tions. This generation has not seen a successful one. The 
Liberal Republicans failed with Greeley in 1872, The Mug- 
wumps defeated Blaine in 1884, but that did not get them 
much; and the Gold Democrats helped make the defeat of 
Bryan more certain in 1896. However, these were, in the 
strict sense, factional splits. The Greenbackers, the Popu- 
lists and all the rest got nowhere. Roosevelt’s Progressive 
Party did little for Roosevelt and Progressivism, but it 
did a great deal for Wilson and Democracy. 

Granting that the political situation at this time is a 
more complex political situation than has existed in this 
country since the close of the Civil War, there still remains 
the fundamental-fact that: any~-political reforms that are 
needed—and many are needed—can best be obtained by 
concerted action on and with the existing Democratic and 
Republican parties rather than by the labor that would 
give birth to a new and third party. This is no time for 
political obstetrics. It is time for political surgery, time for 
a major operation on both parties by the people. The 
patients are old and diseased, but they can be saved for 
useful and patriotic service by the scalpel in the firm and 
unhesitating hands of the people. The time for a third- 
party movement is past. The people have dawdled too long. 
A presidential campaign is approaching the end of its first 
and most important stage. To introduce a babe into it now 
would be folly because, sick as they are with political ills, 
the old parties retain virility enough to murder the babe 
between now and November. 

A new party is not needed. What is needed is new prin- 
ciples for the old parties. They are the organized mediums 
for the political expression of the country. They are going 
concerns; wabbly, antiquated and creaking, but they have 
the framework and they can be remade. There can be no 
argument over the proposition that a new machine is 
better than an old one, but if a new machine cannot be 
made in time for effective use and the old one can be 
repaired, improved and reorganized for such use, the com- 
mon horse sense of the situation is to fix up the old one and 
wait for the new one until it can be made exactly what it 
should be for the purposes required. Time presses. There 
is an important journey of immediate necessity to be taken. 

Granting also that there has been no time in this gen- 
eration when the situation politically was so favorable, so 
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ripe for a third party, the fact remains that the require- 
ments of that situation, its necessities and its adaptabili- 
ties can better be served by working on and through the 
present parties than by trying to form a new party. In the 
large sense the people of this country, the voters, are organ- 
ized politically under one or the other of our two dominant 
party designations. They are either Republicans or Demo- 
crats. It is true that these party terms or designations 
mean little or nothing actually but obsolete terminology 
signifying certain basic principles that obtained once and 
are now swallowed up in a mass and mess of expediency. 
It is true that most people, most average voters, have no 
adequate reason for being either Republicans or Demo- 
crats, and cannot logically distinguish between the obsolete 
policies and practices of the one party and the senescent 
symbols of the other; but the fetish of the designations 
and the affiliations remain, subconsciously at least. It 
is a serious thing, in the minds of most voters, to bolt 
party. 

That fact does not bolster up our claimed and boasted 
independence of political thought and action, but it exists 
just the same; and taking that into consideration, and the 
further fact that even in the present state of political 
unrest no third party, in the time that remains, could do 
more than defeat one of the candidates of the two great 
parties to be nominated in June, without electing its own 
candidate, the patent solution of the present difficulty is 
not to try to cure by homicide, but to cure really, by 
surgery. 

If the people of the United States are actually in the 
frame of mind politically wherein they demand candidates 
for President who shall be American, and represent and 
stand for and typify what is really American rather than 
what is Republicanly and partisanly American or what is 
Democratically and partisanly American, they can secure 
such candidates by the simple but necessarily concerted 
expedient of making their demands articulate. They will 
get nowhere by clamoring for a third party or hysterically 
seeking to organize one. 

The men who control the Republican Party and the 
men who control the Democratic Party control those 
parties merely because the people allow them to continue 
in control. They make policies and select issues and pick 
candidates merely because nobody tries to stop then— 
nobody but other politicians who have their own ends to 
serve. And when one set of controllers or another has suc- 
ceeded in winning for the interest of that set, the others 
join in, on the theory that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. No political boss in this country, nor any clique of 
political’ bosses, holds power save by the sufferance of the 
people. The bosses are servants, subject to instant dis- 
charge, but in reality masters because their masters, who 
are the people, supinely allow them to be. 

There has been much talk, from coast to coast, in the 
past six months over what the people want, over the neces- 
sity for a President who is an American first, a politician 
not at all, in the sense of being either a partisan Republi- 
can or a partisan Democrat—but no action. The result 
has been that various politicians have set forth various 
candidates who are, mostly, as political as their propo- 
nents. The result will be that unless the American people 
take a hand some one of these will be nominated at San 
Francisco and another one of them at Chicago; and the 
people will be left to take their poor choice, both of candi- 
dates and of principles, which will be as partisan as the 
candidates are. 

All that is necessary is a voiced and insistent demand. 
All that is needed is for the American people to tell the 
politicians determinedly what must be done. All that is 
required is for men in any and every community who are 
Americans first, who feel that the greatest business in the 
world should be headed by a man who is competent to 
conduct that business as a business—rather than as an 
adjunct to the political power, perquisites and patronage 
of a party and a few self-selected leaders of that party—to 
get together and say what they think, say it clearly, force- 
fully and with fight behind it. All that is needed is leader- 
ship, because the great masses of the people are waiting for 
the word, unable or fearful to say it themselves, lacking the 
initiative to lead but ready to follow. : 


Ten men in each state—less than five hu 
hundred and ten millions—by bandir g to 
manding that the first qualifications of ow 
shall be real American business ability ang 
Americanism, not the brummagem, flag-y 
vote-getting stuff, can get results; because 
simply making articulate and concrete wh 
but earnest in the hearts and minds of mos 
will furnish a rallying point, set up a sta 
under; and the people will come. 

This country does not need a third pa 
country needs is new principles and new 
policies and new leaders for the old partie: 
does not need a band of sharpshooters ont 
present parties, but does need a frontal att; 
people who know what they want, and » 
the old parties, instill new life into them, se 
and frame new policies for them, take t 
control of hack politicians and put them ir 
who comprehend our present situation a 
necessities. This country needs some court 
drumhead of public opinion for the gen 
directed our political campaigns, and a lo 
from the ranks to replace these induratec 
manders. The rank and file are all right. ' 
if they can find new leaders. 

If there are ten men in each state with 
conviction to step out and voice the firs! 
will be tens of thousands to follow them. 

Five forward-looking Republicans ani 
looking Democrats in each state, worl 
bounds of their own parties, could bring ab 
within those parties, depose the old leade 
policies, put those parties in line for useful 
to the people. That is the practical thing 
old parties to clean themselves and clean | 
That will enable the average voter to cont 
politically, but enable him to continue in 
that is reconstructed to meet the need 
States. Republicans can remain Republi 
Democrats remain Democrats, but in pa 
that represent them and the people. 

That is the practical, the workabl 
horse-sense thing to do. No elabo 
quired. What this country needs is 
business, less oratory and more acti 
more production, less class and more ¢ 
risy and more honesty, less publicity § 
men and more work, less statesmanshl 
less theory and more results, less g ff 
God Americanism; and the only w 
to make our Government a busines 
that the term implies. 

If the people will state the te 
men will be found to represent ther 
with the present political organizati 
harum-scarum third party, hurriedly 
terically conducted. The bosses are p 
the people not be practical? Itisu D | 


Freight Rates and the 


HE public has been subjected to 

of hot air from professional cor] 

one side and professional corporatio 
that it is pretty well confused reg 
between freight rates and the cost: 
impossible to think clearly in the face 
Figures are shot about profusely, bu 
the last analysis has to pay the freigh 
the wordy battle is all about. 
In presenting their case the railro 
trate upon single articles. In the las 
beef has risen, let us say, from 
cents retail, but the freight charg 
Chicago to New York has gone up 
cent. A pair of shoes costs several 
than it did a few years ago, but t 
Boston has risen only half a cent. 4 
ried more than two thousand mile 
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only five and a half cents more than 
yr a total carrying charge of twenty-two 
e suit costs the consumer fifty or sixty 
thirty dollars. Potatoes travel long dis- 
cents a bushel, though they cost several 
| Milk, the most expensive and diffi- 
4 to handle, contributes only a fraction of 
{ railroad revenues. Similar cases can be 
hit end, until we are almost persuaded 
» are charging nothing for their services. 
/aother way of looking at freight costs, 
, by those who are definitely “agin” the 
1} most indefinite as to how the transpor- 
t» country shall be provided for. It is said 
ese in railroad rates is multiplied fourfold 
riches the consumer. Quite possibly this 
\¢ for a moment not a pound of beef or a 
ithe total freight rates paid during a year. 
«ld very much like an increase of perhaps 
‘int, which might mean a billion dollars. 
» doubt result in a four-billion tax upon 
1 tolerable burden added to the already 
cprices.”’ The plain implication of such 
freight rates should not be raised at all. 
o.erhoods indeed have expressed a strong 
e wages without having them reflected 
ites in the cost of living. 
s actly what relation freight charges bear 
e/ no statistician living capable of figuring 
px subject. It may cost only a few cents 
f ‘othes halfway across the continent, but 
eof the clothing pays freight charges on 
Fr and, directly or indirectly, on every- 
Ly. 
e/ost of transportation enters into every- 
vrkers buy, and so helps to determine the 
p7 them. 
ree an element of cost like transportation 
ti» productive fabric. Nor is there any 


doubt that even the smallest transportation charge, and 
especially any increase in charges, is used by the distrib- 
utors of goods as an excuse for jumping prices far more 
than the amount of the freight itself. If a billion-dollar 
increase in freight rates comes while prices are still whirling 
upward it will probably be the pretext for another prodi- 
gious boost in living costs. 

When prices are going up any and every possible stim- 
ulus has a far greater effect than during a period of 
stationary prices. 

But it is foolish to argue against freight rates alone on 
the ground that they help to boost prices. Why not apply 
the same argument to other factors in the spiral staircase; 
wages, for example? Does anyone doubt that wage 
increases are passed on to the consumer many times over? 
It is a curious mental astigmatism which regards trans- 
portation as the only service that should be sold at less 
than cost. 

Of course it is possible to hold a brief for low and indeed 
for steadily declining freight rates, the inevitable deficit 
to be made up by a government guaranty. But this is 
political buncombe, for deficits are to be made up only out 
of taxes, and if the generally expressed remarks which are 
heard these days concerning our system of taxation are 
any criterion of public opinion, the country does not want 
to have its taxes increased. Transportation must be paid 
for, and to pay for it by taxes is several degrees worse than 
paying for it by freight rates. 

Though no one can figure out the exact ratio between 
prices and freight charges, we do know the total amount 
paid for freight, and it is a relatively small percentage of 
the total national production or income, though absolutely 
a large enough amount at that. 

We know also that transportation has risen less than 
nearly everything else; it is still about the cheapest thing 
we buy. It is pretty hard to get away from the argument 
of the railroad man: 

“We cannot increase our production unless we increase 
our railroad facilities; we cannot increase our railroad 
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facilities unless we attract the capital for this work; we 
cannot attract the new capital unless railroads are allowed 
to charge a fair price for the service they render the public.” 

Railroad men in pleading for higher rates used to ask for 
enough to pay interest on bonds and dividends on stocks, 
but this was a weak position because there were too many 
cases of watered stock. For several years this plea has 
been pretty well abandoned, and it has been the practice 
to base rates on the actual value of the property employed. 
Thus the question of watered stock plays practically no 
part any longer. If self-restraint has been exercised and 
stock issues kept actually below the value of the property, 
then large dividends are still possible. If rates are made by 
establishing a fair and reasonable return upon the value of 
the property, then dividends upon under or over capitali- 
zation become the business of no one except the managers 
and stockholders. 

In recent years court decisions and the practices of legis- 
lative and administrative bodies, both Federal and state, 
right up to and including the last railroad bill passed by 
Congress, have narrowed the question down to one of 
making rates only high enough to pay a fair and reason- 
able return on the property employed in the public service. 
To decide what is fair and reasonable is a problem which 
bristles with difficulties, but it is not impossible. The 
whole question at least has been brought into the realm of 
common sense, and the attempt to provide all the trans- 
portation which the country is sure to need in the coming 
years by the methods of sleight of hand is sure, fortu- 
nately, to be stubbornly resisted. The railroads will need 
six billion dollars within the next three years. Just as long 
as those who debate on the railroad question do not actu- 
ally have to provide the capital they can declaim much in 
the style of the prestidigitator who pulls an omelet out of 
his hat before a delighted crowd. But raising six billion 
dollars without allowing the railroads to charge adequate 
rates would prove about as satisfactory as trying to pro- 
vide an omelet for the family dinner out of father’s old 
top hat. 
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from insular prejudice. ‘“‘When in Rome,” he was 

accustomed to say—for, like a wise man, he was not 
ashamed of platitudes—‘‘do as the Romans do.” Thus, in 
Rome he had eaten macaroni at its full length; in America 
he had smoked damp cigars; and in France he never 
entered or left a room, or a restaurant, or a railway car- 
riage, or spoke to a stranger, or inquired the way of a 
policeman, or passed anyone on the stairs, or got up, or 
sat down, without asking pardon. 

He asked it now, in the Luxembourg Gardens, as he 
raised his gray hat an inch or two, bowed slightly toward 
the old gentleman, who was the only occupant of the long 
garden seat, and sat down beside him. The old gentleman 
had also the manners appropriate to the climate, for he 
gave a little nod and a short smile, and then immediately 
appeared to forget the colonel’s presence. 

He was rather a small old man, but very straight, with a 
mottled complexion, a white mustache and a long, sharp 
nose—not dissimilar to the complexion, nose and mus- 
tache of Colonel Anker, except that the colonel’s nose was 
a trifle more blue in color and appeared to have been 
broken in two places, whereas the old gentleman’s showed 
but one obliquity, with a sharp twist to the right, as if, so 
to speak, it was always on the lookout round the corner. 

Colonel Anker, though willing to conform with foreign 
practice in questions of meals and manners, could not bring 
himself to dress, as he expressed it, like Guy Fawkes. His 
suit, his hat, his tie, his boots, even his underlinen, came 
all from the neighborhood of Savile Row, and the same 
could be perceived of the old gentleman. No Frenchman, 
looking at their boots alone, could have mistaken either 
for a compatriot. Yet when the colonel remarked, after a 
few minutes’ thought, to his companion that it was a fine 
day he spoke in French. 

The colonel liked to practice his French in this way, 
upon old ladies in railway carriages and young ladies in 
cafés, and he always ended a conversation with an apology 
for his accent and the confession that he was not really a 
Frenchman, which never failed to produce a transport of 
surprise and a magnificent compliment. The French are 
not, in fact, politer than other nations, hut they distribute 
their courtesy to greater national advantage. They choose 
to lavish on the stranger a kindness which in England is 
reserved for the—possibly for the home, or the family 
circle, but certainly not for the foreigner. 


(From ins ANKER prided himself on his freedom 
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The old gentleman replied in French that it was a fine 
day—quite warm; and drawing a pink newspaper from 
the enormous pocket of his coat he proceeded to erect it 
between himself and the colonel like a screen. 

Colonel Anker with a start of pleasure recognized his 
favorite newspaper. He had left his own copy on the 
night table in his room. It was not surprising that the 
colonel was moved. It was long since he had set eyes on a 
civilized human being. For it must be admitted that in 
spite of his lack of prejudice he could scarcely regard the 
inhabitants of Continental Europe as quite of that cate- 
gory, while his daughter, the only companion of his travels, 
though a promising girl, was yet only a girl, without that 
full comprehension of a good story or the niceties of innu- 
endo which are to be found in real human beings, full 
grown—or a little more than full grown. In short, though 
she was British she was not quite old enough to be civilized. 
Thus the colonel had not enjoyed what is worthy to be 
called conversation for many weeks, and he was carried 
out of all discretion by the hope of one. 

He drew back his head so as to enfilade the old gentle- 
man round the edge of the newspaper with a beaming 
smile and remarked: ‘I see, sir, that you are English.” 

“T am, sir,” replied the other, gazing over his pince-nez 
with apparent astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon, but so am I,” replied Colonel 
Anker. 

“Indeed.” 

The old gentleman’s voice and expression combined to 
show complete indifference to Colonel Anker’s nationality. 
He raised his eyebrows slightly, gave a short “hem,” ad- 
justed his pince-nez and resumed his paper. 

But the colonel was too old a soldier to be frightened by 
this sort of treatment; in fact, now that he saw by the 
infallible test of behavior that his acquaintance was not 
only an Englishman but an English gentleman, he was the 
more determined to talk to him. 

‘At least I was English,” he said, caressing his splendid 
mustache with a cheerful wave of the arm; ‘‘but I’ve been 
in so many places during the last two years that I’m begin- 
ning to feel like a mongrel.” : 

The old gentleman took a lingering sidelong glance at 
his companion as if to inquire: ‘“‘What is he? What’s he 
want?” and replied shortly that two years was a long time. 

“Two hunting seasons wasted,’”’ sighed Anker; ‘‘and 
after all I cannot hope for many more. And the Duke 
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begins cubbing to-morrow”’—he waved } 
Luxembourg before them—‘“‘and here I ar 

“You hunt with the Duke’s?” The old 
down his paper. 

“For fifteen years.” 

‘‘Mine’s the Pytchley.” 

The colonel congratulated himself on } 
He crossed his legs and tilted his hat a lit 
his eyes. 

“Ah, it’s a great game, in a great count 

“Tt is!” The old gentleman jerked his ; 
nose and dangled them on their broad bk 
wish,” he said gruffly, ‘‘that I was at hom 

“So do I, so do I. Traveling is a poor an 
time of life. As I always say, it takes sixt 
to appreciate England, and then every r 
than the last.” 

“Traveling for health?” inquired the 
rather less gruff. 

“Well, no, sir—not exactly.” The cok 
hat over one ear, crossed his hands over t 
of his Malacca and looked steadily at the in 
half a minute. ‘‘The truth is—I’m travelin 
of someone else; in fact, my daughter.” 

“Dear me!”” The old gentleman wa 
“Nothing amiss, I hope. What is the—e 
trouble?” 

The colonel’s eyes narrowed and twinkle 
I’m afraid.” 

“Dear me, dear me! That’s bad. Valv 

“No. To be candid’’—here the two ¢ 
eyes met, and the twinkle suddenly commu 
‘it’s quite as alarming, but not so serious a} 
more curable.” 

“T see!” 

The old gentleman, after nodding very wi 
straightened his back. The colonel smile 
eyes met, and they wagged their heads at | 
twinkled, and bridled in a very knowing w 

‘“And is the young lady cured of this u 
ease—I might say affection—of the heart? 

The colonel appreciated the fun. Bothe 
that chuckle sealed their good opinion of e 

“Perfectly,’”’ the colonel assured him. “ 
there’s not a sign of the malady.” ‘ 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Ti ‘4 
hy, ‘ nln JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY, u a re ; 
CAMDEN,N.J.,U-S.A ‘ 


Cooked through and through 


Nearly everybody likes good beans— 
well-cooked beans. Campbell’s Beans are slowly 
and thoroughly cooked until they are just right 
to make them both delicious and digestible. The 
rich flavor of the tomato sauce stimulates the 
appetite and the meaty, nourishing beans satisfy 
it completely. A wholesome, delightful dish for 
everybody, including the children. 


15c a Can 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada | 


MAN of 
fifty, of 
supersuc- 

cessful business, 
Mr. T. Warring- 
ton Smith wasac- 
customed to the 
respect and def- 
erence of men of 
wide affairs. Of 
late years he had 
taken some time 
off for relaxation 
and had traveled 
rather widely, 
never returning 
to a spot once 
visited, his 
theory being: 
that variety of 
sceneis as broad- 
ening in its way 
as variety in 
anything else. 
Some few of 
these recreation 
periods had been 
spent in differ- 
ent American 
resorts, most of 
them abroad; 
and as he stood 
on the station 
platform of the 
sun-baked Wyo- 
ming town he 
felt that he had 
made a mistake 
in yielding to a sudden and rather romantic impulse to in- 
vestigate the Great West and spend a month at Carter’s 
ranch. His physician had been more or less responsible. 

A short young man with a widely rolling gait appeared 
round the corner of the station and affably accosted 
Mr. Smith. 

“You the dude for Carter’s?” he inquired. 

Mr. Smith stiffened perceptibly. 

“Twish to be taken to the Carter tourist ranch,” he 
stated. 

“Good! I’m Larry. Slip us your trunk check and we’ll 
be going from here,” Larry rattled. ‘Thought I couldn’t 
be wrong. You was the only dude that lit.” 

Before Mr. Smith could formulate a fitting rebuke 
Larry was gone in search of the baggage, and he stood 
looking down over the new outing costume that his dealer 
had assured him was the one best bet for really roughing it. 
Now just why had this upstart called him a dude? A man 
may be foppish in his dress and proud of the fact, though 
Mr. Smith was neither, and yet violently resent the title 
that the bow-legged Larry had so casually bestowed on 
him. He was more fully convinced of his mistake; he was 
not going to like it at Carter’s. 


The Man Who Rode Smoke Blue 


ITH this thought in his mind he moved toward the car 

which Larry had indicated by a jerk of histhumb. The 
stage was a light truck with two seats in front, and Mr. 
Smith reached it as Larry and the station agent rounded 
the corner with a large trunk and heaved it to the body 
of the car. 


“Ti we only had some wheels on that strong box we'd 


take her up as a trailer,’ Larry remarked. “All right. 
Mount her and we’re off with a jar.” 

Mr. Smith climbed to the rear seat as the breezy driver 
hopped to the front, and the car slid over the lip of a hill, 
angled sharply down the side of it and turned up the 
bottoms along the river. Three miles out of town they 
shot across a long flat bench, and the passenger observed 
two horsemen coming toward them. One wore lavender 
angora chaps, the other bright orange, and each sported a 
tremendous beaver sombrero and wore a gaudy scarf 
knotted jauntily about his throat. As the car approached 
these two wild riders swung their hats aloft, loosed savage 
whoops and spurred their mounts off across the flats. 
Mr. Smith momentarily forgot his rancor toward Larry in 
the thrill of this touch which he had rather been expecting. 
He leaned slightly forward in his seat. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘Cowboys!”’ 

Larry flung a grin over his shoulder. 

“Them’s dudes,” he said. 

There it was again! ‘‘Dude”’ seemed to be a pet term 
of Larry’s, and perhaps he had not meant to be offensive 
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In the Sierras 


ogrodtrorres art rw over ese MP SE 


jewels and Paris gowns, may invade 
country in her limousine, bringing with h 
with its mouth full of the traditional s 
haps a man with a broad black hat 
tache strays up from Oklahoma in his on 
is all the same; they will later be indivic 
to personality, but the main classifica i 
uish between any two. They are but d 
This application of the term origi 
years ago in the country adjacent to thi 
and gradually spread to Montana and 
into the western counties of Colorado an 
Utah, and is spreading even more r: 
into general use throughout the whole 
word with its attendant host of offsh 
dude wranglers, dude horses, dude e 
verb in all its tenses, for one now dude 
ion in the hills. y 


after all. Those swooping horsemen had not at all fitted 
Mr. Smith’s previous conception of what the term implied. 

“You can tell one as far as you can see him on the sky 
line,” Larry amplified, twisting in his seat. ‘‘They’re 
generally quirting their horses or hanging a pair of goose- 
neck spurs up into ’em and lifting ’em along at a run.” 

Mr. Smith digested this information, but forbore to 
question Larry further, as the car had entered a frowning 
cafion and followed a road hacked out of the lofty walls. / 
After five miles of this they came out into a long valley 
that stretched away into the hills. A lone horseman 
jogged toward them at a trail trot. 

“Is he a dude?” Mr. Smith inquired as he passed. 

“Him!” Larry exclaimed in amazement. ‘Not hardly, 
he ain’t! That’s Dick Hopper; used to be one of the three 
best riders in the world. Was a time when he could sit up 
in the middle of anything that stepped, and scratch him 
every jump. He was the first man that ever rode Smoke 
Blue to a finish.” 

Mr. Smith craned his neck for one last glimpse of the 
dusty horseman. 

“Ts that Smoke Blue he’s riding now?” he inquired. 

“Why, where have you been living at?’’ Larry asked 
reproachfully. ‘Smoke Blue has been dead thirteen 
years—and you never heard that! Hopper was top hand 
for some of the biggest outfits in the country. He’s a 
dude wrangler now.” 

It occurred to Mr. Smith that this Larry was worth cul- 
tivating—well posted on local color and all that sort of 
thing. Of course he was forward and no respecter of per- 
sons, but his very difference might prove entertaining. 

Larry slowed the car before the mouth of a lane that led 
to a cluster of log cabins set well back among the trees. 
He tossed a large package overboard and speeded up. 

“Bllis’ dude ranch,” he remarked. ‘Fresh fruit for the 
dudes in that bundle, likely. Hope she didn’t smash when 
I unloaded her.” 

Other similar ranches were passed, and after more than 
an hour of traveling over roads that were fair Larry nodded 
toward a splotch of color sweeping across the valley. 

““There’s the rest of Carter’s dudes,’’ he said—“‘racing 
their horses. Awful nice bunch this year; but they’re 
hell on horses though,”’ he added. 

Mr. Smith decided that Larry was nuts on the subject 
of dudes. And through it all he had not realized that he 
was hearing the coining of a new word for the American 
language, or at least the birth of a new meaning for an old 
word. He turned rather perplexedly to me, for I had 
caught a ride out of town with Larry while my own car 
was undergoing some needed repairs. 

Mr. Smith’s irritation at Larry’s opening remark had 
been evident, and though we had conversed on sundry 
topics during the trip, I had avoided enlightening him on 
the one point which seemed to mystify him. 


Life Among the Wrang 


HOSE who specialize in catering to 
dude wranglers, and upon inquiry 
will answer to that effect as natural 
a banker would state his own. ’ 
This new business has had the efle 
American money at home, and for goo 
a blasé vacationist strays off the bea 
travel and skeptically tries out the deli 
he suddenly wakes to the fact that he 
thing new under the sun. It is not al 
views natural wonders surpassing those 
he has roamed in search of new sceni¢e 
had always before imagined nonexis 
land—though that item also penetrat 
shock—but a difference between the to 
that is even deeper than that. i 
The tourist indulges in a round of perso! 
tours and harks to the listless chant of the gu 
out a spot and parrots some untruth concé 
event that once occurred there in the hazy 
wanders at will over a new country where 
have happened recently and listens to th 
the dude wrangler who was there when 
The wranglers are a varied lot. Them 
the dude’s stirrup straps in the morning @ 
the countries of the world with a Wild 
topped off bad ones in the presence of kit 
The man who unsaddles for him. in the evé 
ex-champion roper of the world, or p@& 
famous ex-marshal of afrontier camp. _ 
Ex-champion bulldoggers, ex-broncofig 
prospectors and college graduates, ex-e 
(Continued on Page 
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Common Sense 


ODAY, most people think twice 

before paying prevailing high prices 
for commodities—your purchases are 
based on ‘‘common sense.” In the se- 
lection of your cigar, you are also guided 
by ‘“‘common sense.”’ That’s why White 
Owl is so popular. It’s a “common 
sense”’ cigar. 


White Owl’s tobacco is of high quality and is 
carefully cured by experts. The mellow fra- 
grance of White Owl never varies. And the 
long Invincible shape with tapering ends, gives 
White Owl the appearance of a much more 
expensive cigar. White Owl looks and smokes 


like an aristocrat. 


White Owl is guaranteed by the tremendous 
resources and long experience of the General 
Cigar Company, Inc.—facts which assure you 
of a good ‘‘common sense”’ cigar value. Be- 
sides, White Owl is hand-made and smokes 
evenly. Naturally, White Owl appeals to 
your ‘“‘common sense.” 


Benerak Gagan LER ste 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Box of 50 for $4.00 


(Continued from 
Page 32) 
sun—all are enrolled in 
the growing ranks of the 
dude wranglers. Their 
speech savors of the jar- 
gon of their various for- 
mer callings and has 
blossomed into a vivid 
slang that is particularly 
their own, and fanciful 
nomenclature still exists 
among them. Alkali Ike 
is not dead, nor is Alco- 
hol Al; Hurricane Bill 
is my valued friend, and 
when I last viewed him 
he seemed good for the 

next thirty years. 

The dudes like it; 
they just eat it up, and 
once they’ve broken out 
of the humdrum ranks 
of the tourists they 
never go back. There is 
no cure for duditis, and 
that is the reason why 
there are perhaps a mil- 
lion souls in the United 
States to-day that prefer 


to part with American 
money for vacations 
spent in America to 
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Coming Down a Precipitous Trail 


any other way yet devised. The automobile is help- others had not retired but had gathered at the one last 
ing to fix the habit and to spread the new meaning of a_ spot on the place where it would have occurred to him to go, 


formerly frowned-upon term, for every year finds added 


His insomnia did not trouble him during the first part 


thousands touring the interior Northwest hill country in © of the night and he slept soundly until near daylight. The 
their cars, and at least half of them become accustomed to pounding of many hoofs roused his curiosity and he rose 
hearing themselves styled as dudes. All of thisI explained to dress, peering from the window to locate the cause of 
to Mr. Smith and’ he had become partially reconciled, the commotion. Larry, mounted on a swift-turning little 
though not enthusiastic, by the time we reached the ranch. buckskin, was hazing a bunch of horses into the corral. 

Mr. Smith, being troubled with insomnia, elected to As Mr. Smith left his cabin he noted that Larry led one 


take an individual dude cabin by himself 
in preference to a room in the big house. 
He was also troubled with indigestion, 
and he retired to his log hut at once, 
munching a few wafers instead of indulg- 
ing in the evening meal, for he was 
somewhat doubtful of the quality of food 
he would find at Carter’s. Larry had 
heard him remark about his physical 
frailties on the upward trip, and he un- 
ceremoniously interrupted Mr. Smith’s 
somber reflections by thrusting his head 
in the open window of the cabin. 

‘Better ditch them crackers and set in 
for a regular feed,’’ he advised. ‘‘Ed is 
the best cook that ever throwed dish- 
water off the back steps. He’ll set out a 
bait that’ll chase away your cares.” 


A Long Time Broke 


EFORE Mr. Smith could deliver the 

many irascible and cutting phrases 
that leaped to his mind—pointed remarks 
about the advisability of people attend- 
ing strictly to their own affairs—the head 
was withdrawn. He did not accept the 
cheery advice, and failed to make his ap- 
pearance at the main house until after 
the evening meal. He met his fellow 
dudes grouped before the fireplace in the 
big living room, for even summer nights 
are’cool at Carter’s. There was a banker 
from Detroit; the two Misses Carrington, 
aged eighteen and sixteen respectively; 


their mother; and two youths from Al- / 


bany. 


cigar that furnished boundless content 
for the banker, but when offered the mate 
to it he declined. 

“Doctor’s orders,” he said regretfully, 
and he thought again of the stern counsel 
of a famous specialist. 

“No cocktails,” this personage had 
ordered; “‘no heavy foods; two cigars a 
day.” 

The others soon wandered out, leaving 
him alone with Mrs. Carrington. Shortly 
after the disappearance of the banker he 
sought his own cabin, reflecting that peo- 
ple retired extremely early in these parts, 
having no incentive to remain awake. 


He had not yet learned how far the es-,. 


tablished order of things was shattered 
at Carter’s, and did not suspect that the 


Mr. Smith glanced wistfully at the big 


and killed those three Martin brothers, : 
had left to clear him. He’s been broke f¢ 
years. I’d hate to be broke that long, @ 

Mr. Smith admitted that he would. 

It occurred to him that he had missed: 
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covered that heavy brea 
a necessity at Carter’s; 
their own ice at the rar 
keep a wide variety of del 
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“Now what?” he der 
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fix you up.” ? 
Mr. Smith told it toE 
to admit that the coo) 
Nevertheless, he retired 
the end of the meal and ( 
in a tumbler of water ani 
ter solution with a fort 
of never having neglect 
~precaution of years’ sta! 
After the newness hi! 
Smith decided that he \! 
having come to Carter’s! 
it in fact. He had disc 
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regular business of the | 
| on as usual, and the han 
to it were quarte 
Larry, Riley Batte 
and others gossiped 
argued subjects tha 
them but of absorbing 
dudes. It occurred to 
this was the only r 
where the guests deli 
servants’ quarters fi 
there was a reason 10 
wrangler does not con) 
. underling in any sens 
“has his full quota of § 
that he meets his dudes 
equality and does hi 
a good time. Then 
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iol Railroading 


snient has returned the rail- 
SS ) private owners. These 
eres are now confronted with the problem 
ir 2turn on invested capital at a time when 
| fred by the economic dilemma of high- 
ndow-record production. If the difficulty 
ti); accomplishment of such a result will 
in|! without the aid of science and the ap- 
rel engineering. 
nc; immediate and most serious questions 
rri's will be compelled to decide is the mat- 
ndo what extent electricity shall supplant 
arnow at hand to show the comparative 
ewo rival methods of locomotive propul- 
anlines fell down badly under abnormal 
rer weather during the last winter of the 
thésame time the electric locomotives on a 
on f a Western road, as well as on other 
Ss, ot only brought the trains through on 
bu often made up hours lost on the steam 


lay is no longer an unknown quantity. Sev- 
ch peration afford us exact figures on which 
um tions. Transportation on our American 
is most altogether steam-engine haulage, 
; r(ponsible for the large hope many people 
er1ig traffic costs in the coming years when 
wibe generally introduced throughout the 
thi twenty years the steam turbine and 
ato have driven the reciprocating engine 
ma7-power field. How long will it be before 

similar replacement on our railroads? 

e.ade such a careful analysis of this trans- 

le as A. H. Armstrong, chairman of an 
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important committee created to study electrification. His 
conclusions in the matter are both interesting and timely. 
They indicate that though some roads have too little traffic 
at the present time to justify the large expenditure required 
for electrification there are other lines where such a change 
would be both practical and profitable. That the necessary 
equipment to electrify all our transportation systems 
would be easily supplied is borne out by the fact that during 
the past thirty years the total capacity of the electric- 
power stations installed in the United States is double the 
capacity that would be required to operate every mile of 
American railroad. 

Taking the reports for the year 1918 it is found that our 
railroads moved 1,215,400,000,000 ton-miles of freight and 
passenger traffic. If electric locomotives had been used to 
do this work instead of steam engines, the saving, chiefly 
in coal and tenders moved, would have amounted to 146,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles, or twelve per cent of the total. The 
volume of traffic represented by this saving is equal to over 
twenty per cent of the revenue-producing freight handled. 
In other words, total electrification of the carriers would 
enable them to haul one-fifth more revenue freight with no 
change whatever in present operating expenses or track 
congestion. The enormous saving here indicated would be 
even further increased if water were used in many places 
as a source of energy at the central power houses instead 
of coal. 

In recent articles I pointed out that our steam railroads 
annually consume about twenty-seven per cent of all the 
bituminous coal produced in the United States, and 
approximately six per cent of all the oil that is here mar- 
keted. Careful tests on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
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Paul Railroad showed that under all condi- 
tions of service fully one-third of the fuel 
burned on our steam engines at the present 
time is absolutely wasted in stand-by losses. 
It was further determined that steam railroads consume 
nearly thirteen pounds of coal per kilowatt hour of useful 
work done, as measured at the engine’s driver rims, or 
seven pounds per kilowatt hour as measured at a power 
station. 

If we assume, therefore, that with our most modern 
electric locomotives equipped for regenerative braking, 
forty watt hours are required for each ton-mile of freight 
moved, it is evident that with all our railroads electrified, 
the total freight and passenger traffic of the country could 
be hauled with an expenditure of about 42,776,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electric power. Estimating that only 
two and a half pounds of coal are necessary to produce 
each kilowatt hour in a modern power station, we find that 
if all our transportation systems were electrified the con- 
sumption of coal by the railroads would be about 53,500,- 
000 tons instead of the 140,000,000 tons now used. Such 
a saving would be further increased from year to year by 
the greater use of water power, and is so large that com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

There are approximately 64,000 steam engines now 
operating on American railroads, and the average twenty- 
four-hour output of each locomotive is estimated to be no 
more than ten per cent of its rating. 

In the ease of electrified roads, though the average load 
of each individual electric engine is but fifteen per cent 
of its continuous rating, this load factor is raised to 
about sixty per cent when forty or fifty of these locomo- 
tives are supplied with power from one transmission 
system. 

One of our railroads that has been a pioneer in electrifi- 
cation replaced 112 steam engines with forty-two electric 
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locomotives, and is hauling a far greater tonnage with the 
lesser number of en,ines. It is a further fact that the 
impact from electric locomotives on structures of twenty- 
five feet or more span length is only one-third of the 
impact produced by steam engines. Other results on this 
road have been greater reliability and a lower operating 
cost. 

The saving in expenses is reported sufficient to show 
a handsome return upon the $12,500,000 that the change 
to electrification cost, without taking into account the 
value derived from the 112 steam locomotives released for 
service on other divisions of the system. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting that the cost of repairs of electric 
locomotives is about three cents per hundred tons of engine 
weight. This means that electric motive power can be 
maintained for approximately one-third the cost of that of 
steam engines for the same train tonnage handled. 

The first cost of railroad electrification is admittedly 
high, but in many instances where relief for congestion 
must be provided it is cheaper to electrify than to add 
another parallel line of track. On one road the records 
indicate that for the same freight tonnage handled electric 
operation has effected a reduction of 22.5 per cent in the 
number of trains, 24.5 per cent in the average time per 
train, and has improved the operating conditions so that 
nearly thirty per cent more tonnage can be handled by 
electric engines in about eighty per cent of the time for- 
merly required to handle the lesser tonnage with steam 
engines. Here we have little less than a fifty per cent 
increase in capacity of a single-track line running through 
a diffieult mountainous region where the cost of double- 
tracking would be extremely high. 

We have reached a time when a serious effort must be 
made to solve the railroad problem. Are we going on in 
the same old prodigal ways, and continue to’ waste 
annually enough fuel in the operation of steam engines to 
pay interest charges on the total cost of electrifying all 
our American railroads? 


The New Day in Salesmanship 


ERHAPS the most widely discussed subject in busi- 

ness to-day is the art of seding. Whether this is true 
or not, the fact remains that practically every human 
being is a seller of something. Efforts are now being 
made to develop definite methods for use in the selection 
of salesmen. Other investigators are endeavoring to lay 
down rules of a scientific nature to govern the problem in 
action. Yet strange as it may appear, this oldest of all 
occupations continues to be practiced in conformity with 
the personal ideas of each individual salesman rather than 
as an exact science with proved formulas. 

However, this deficiency in the matter of a prescribed 
course of procedure in selling goods is due more to a lack 
of organization of present available information than to 
any dearth of knowledge on the subject. The time has 
passed, if it ever was here, when a salesman to be a success 
must depend chiefly on good fellowship and an ability to 
entertain. These qualities, though valuable, now rank 
below creative ability and the power to present in forceful 
manner the proper appeal to each particular prospect 
approached. In other words, salesmanship has acquired 
the dignified distinction of being a profession demanding a 
grade of intelligence and education that was not the case 
some years ago, when the average salesman was little more 
than a hired man who traveled a fixed route and recorded 
orders. 

In an effort to get a line on a variety of new ideas in 
selling and sales management I got in touch with a num- 
ber of our best-known leading lights in this interesting 
game of getting commodities from the producers to the 
fellows who need them. I found these men in possession 
of accumulated facts indicating close observation and 
patient research. The modern sales manager is a com- 
bination psychologist, statistician, merchant and analyst. 
He is no more born to follow his pursuit than is the average 
doctor or engineer. The secret of success in selling is 
chiefly a willingness to devote the necessary time and 
study to learning the business. 

My informants were agreed that one of the greatest 
difficulties is the selection of men to act as salesmen. The 
new applicant may have talent to sell goods, and yet 
possess very little ability to sell himself. This truth, 
coupled with the prevalent tendency of most employers 
to follow their intuitions and prejudices rather than cold 
facts in hiring men, makes it advisable never to employ a 
salesman during the first interview, and if possible to pro- 
cure an opinion of the man from two or more of the com- 
pany’s officers. One concern requires that four of its 
executives shall interview each applicant for a salesman’s 
job and that the average of the four ratings shall determine 
the new man’s qualifications. 

The physical characteristics of an applicant provide no 
accurate measure of the man’s mental capacity. It is, of 
course, understood that there should be some difference in 
the style and mannerisms of a man who is wanted to sell 
jewelry to Fifth Avenue stores and a salesman for paints 
and oils in Texas or Oklahoma. It is fatal to provide a 
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situation where the prospect is made to feel that the seller 
is-of another class. The merchant or farmer in a-soft-hat 
and shirt sleeves won’t mix well with the salesman who 
carries a cane and wears spats. Physical appearance 
therefore must be taken into account to see that the man 
who is employed will not appear out of harmony with the 
trade and surroundings he must meet. However, the 
difficulty in picking the right man for a selling position lies 
in getting a true slant on the newcomer’s mental and 
moral traits, which qualities are not always worn so they 
are in plain view. 

The use of application forms is only helpful in that time 
may thus be saved through the elimination of interviews 
with men who might be put out of the probable or possible 
class by certain unfavorable facts that their written 
answers to specific questions might reveal. The native 
ability and general intelligence of a prospective salesman 
are the important questions to be determined, and these 
distinctive attributes can only be discovered after careful 
search and the application of simple but proved scientific 
tests. 

Some managers have prepared charts with two columns 
of qualities, the virtues being known as plus qualities and 
the deficiencies being called minus qualities. In this 
system, after the applicant has been interviewed one or 
more times, the employer fills the chart by giving the man 
a certain grade for each quality. The total of the minus 
qualities or deficiencies subtracted from the total of the 
plus qualities gives a figure that represents in a general 
way the merit or probable value of the applicant. Among 
the plus qualities are energy, persistence, loyalty, appear- 
ance, personality and imagination. The minus column 
includes laziness, ill temper, bad habits, jealousy and 
conceit. 

Some men are born with certain qualities that are essen- 
tial to success in salesmanship, and yet these same men 
are frequently excelled in the matter of results obtained 
by other individuals who have been obliged to acquire the 
necessary qualities by education and cultivation. In the 
business of selling goods a man must possess staying power 
and be slow to recognize defeat. He must be capable of 
quickly adapting himself to different temperaments and 
surroundings. He must be versatile, fairly entertaining, 
able to talk intelligently about other lines of business than 
his own and possess sufficient magnetism and persuasive 
force to bring conviction without bluntly discrediting the 
ideas and opinions of the opposition. 

Many concerns now prefer a well-balanced staff of aver- 
age salesmen to a mixed force containing a couple of stars 
and a lot of tailenders. So-called born salesmen generally 
work in spurts and do not easily absorb either instruction 
or information that comes from the directing force higher 
up. Star sellers often demoralize a whole department 
through having all of the general rules shaped to fit men 
of their own personality and ability. Many companies 
have lost good material through the petting and favoritism 
shown to an egotistical, undisciplined starsalesman. With- 
out teamwork success in any organization is impossible. 

The modern salesman in most lines is expected to devote 
more time to selling intangible things like service and 
prestige than merchandise. Our great manufacturing con- 


cerns spend millions of dollars in national advertising, and’ 


the salesman must know how to sell the idea of the greater 
salability of an article due to the wide educational work of 
the manufacturer. The present-day seller of goods must 
be able to convince his prospect of the value that rests in 
the reputation of the maker, of his policies and the service 
that is rendered. It is this new turn that has been given 
to salesmanship that makes a failure of many men whose 
instincts are all for material things. Such salesmen have 
too little imagination and find it difficult to succeed in the 
selling of such things as goodwill and other intangible 
merchandise. 

The present time is a day of specialties, and through the 
character of the container, the finish and the trade mark, 
even goods that once were staples have been converted 
into specialties, the distribution of which requires a wider 
and more diversified selling ability than was needed in 
former times. 

The salesman who would be a success must fix in his 
mind that he is selling his prospect not merchandise pri- 
marily but the expectation of a later profit. The seller of 
goods must be an optimist or he will be too easily dis- 
couraged, and he must be an analyst so that he can base 
his campaigns on sound principles rather than expedience. 
Selling experience has taught that each move must be 
founded upon specific information, and not hope and 
enthusiasm. When the facts are clear and a decision has 
been made, prompt action must follow before the opinions 
arrived at become obsolete and valueless.. Patience in 
preparation and vigor in performance are essential to suc- 
cess in salesmanship. Some selling organizations are 
ninety per cent motion and only ten per cent accomplish- 
ment, because the manager attempts to conduct a campaign 
without first basing his different moves upon a careful and 
thorough analysis of the field and all relative conditions. 

One experienced manager of sales said: 
my men that nothing is impossible until all of the facts 
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are in and it is plain that the thing can’t 
man on my staff must be unswerving in } 
company rather than to me personally, | 
sary that each one shall understand that 
all breaks the company must be given the 
able end, and not the customer. I havea 
a general rule the article should be manuf; 
possible to suit the market and the selli 
than that the sales planning should bes 
merchandise. | 

“Selling is the most important division 
it is not a matter of what can be made 
sold. Even the question of mechanical exc 
must be based on the possible market g 
demand. An article that can be put f 
ing the ideas of an acknowledged autho 
ticular field will often have a better char 
road to travel. Goods that are not mz 
appearance will frequently fail to get a) 
prove their merit. Any number of suce 
sell merchandise that costs less than the a 
it is put up. People pay for individuality 
for this reason each product must have 
portant quality in which it excels all of its 

Concerning the proper methods of app 
in selling goods, I found a diversity of id 
merous as there are selling organizations, 
principles, however, that appear to have 
practice in many of the larger sales org; 
few of these may prove interesting. Itis 
salesman’s education that a possible buy: 
control his speech, but not his eyes and 
The seller of goods must quickly determ) 
of the man he is trying to sell to. Some mi 
reached by the ear, some by touch and (i 
The first class will listen to talk, the sec 
feel the article, while the eye-minded fo| 
to read pamphlets, catalogues and advert 
to get their information, or observe the 

The successful salesman must quick) 
individual traits of his customers and cal 
foolish for a salesman to waste time in | 
strate an article to the man who can |} 
This prospect’s mind has been fully reac! 
argument the moment he has come into: 
with the object. 

The most successful sellers of goods | 
sales appeal by calling particular attenti: 
vital points in an article rather than bt 
number of arguments. Before the sale; 
merchandise he must sell his own pé 
having made good in this one particulai 
plain, sincere talk and not slip off int) 
servation tells the seller that his prospi 
cated he must present his complete lini 
buyer, however, is of the heart type the! 
be to reach the imagination or emotion ol! 
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persuade a prospect to buy than a bune! 
showing that other merchants are tare 
ticular line of goods. If the prospect fi 
friend or competitor on one of these 0) 
argument is doubly strengthened. | 
compare in value at all with actual orde, 

Many salesmen pride themselves on t! 
ability to analyze character through | 
physical appearance. The most comm( 
that gray or blue eyes indicate a cold | 
precise methods. Thin lips with such e 
lower temperature. Straight eyebro 
reliance, while eyebrows that are archec 
ment. Small eyes denote an analytical! 
eyes indicate imagination and feeling. | 
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forehead indicates perception and ima! 
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nature. A small mouth suggests pettine 
represents a practical disposition and a! 
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Though professing to believe in the! 
such physical signs of character, most ‘¢ 
covered that they can get a good line oi/! 
of their prospect by carefully noting til 
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that in many cases a man’s speed of spi 
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The psychological moment in the art! 
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talked himself out of what would hay 
-if he-had-only known when to stop. 
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“Thats my kind of letter” 


OME letters impress you—and in a 

way you find hard to explain. It’s 
chiefly a matter of paper. It was Frank- 
lin, that astute appraiser of human 
nature, who said that he saw in men 
the qualities of the paper they used. 
Do the letters to which you daily affix 
your signature have a crisp, business-like 
appearance? 


Systems Bond carries the atmosphere 
of brisk, self-confident business. It is 


_ strong and staunch, in both appear- 


Systems Bond is as sound and tough as 
it can be made with good rags and proper 
seasoning by loft-drying. Behind its man- 
ufacture, assuring the permanence of its 
superior quality, is an industry which 
controls and owns the sources of their 
raw product. Systems Bond is available 
everywhere, and at a business man’s price. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a grade 
for every Bond and Ledger need—all 
produced under the same advantageous 


ance and “feel.” It is a business man’s (tox conditions—and including the well- 
bond. Its quality and strength help the Me) known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic 


written message. 
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and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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E HAD turned our 
backs on the sav- 
age splendor of the 


Tetons. That range of 
indomitable giants, gaunt, 
searred, their big naked 
flanks gashed by glaciers, 
their needlelike peaks and 
pinnacles stabbing the 
stars, was now on the trail 
behind us—finished, seen, 
a souvenir to be taken from 
our portfolio of mental 
pictures and exhibited 
whenever people spoke of 
the Rockies. We had 
savored to the full their 
lonely magnificence, and 
now that magnificence, 
with every revolution of 
the wheels of our automo- 
bile, was melting back into 
hazy nothingness off on 
the distant rainbow-tinted 
horizon rim. 

We were returning to 
Montana, to Yellowstone 
Park, after a trip down 
into the Jackson Hole 
Country, of which I have 
written elsewhere. There 
is in all this high, wild, 
scraggy region something 
indescribably fine, roman- 
tic and inspiring. You fall 
at once under the spell of 
its bigness, its beauty, its 
uncompromising solidity. 
You can no more escape 
succumbing to its enchant- 
ment than you can escape 
drifting off to bye-low land 
on the operating table 
when an ether cone is held 
firmly and accurately over 
your nose. I have used 
that comparison ad- 
visedly, for, looking back 
over the trip, I cannot ex- 
plain the exhilaration 
which took possession of 
our party upon any other 
ground than that we were 
anesthetized, one and all, 
and did not know it. Or 
else we were intoxicated. 


Wanton Art 


HENCE came this 

enchantment of the 
senses? Was it the peace 
that fell down at dusk out 
of the deep star-painted 
cup of the sky, rimmed 
round by those big glim- 
mering hills? Was it the 
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sudden change from the 
barren sunburned waste of 
rocky upland mesas, home 
of the sagebrush, the owl, 
the skulking coyote, into 
the great dim forests of sweet-scented pine with their cool, 
refreshing shadows and their bands of big-eyed spotted 
deer? Was it beholding all manner of wild animals and 
water fowl, free, fooling round on their own private affairs, 
such as one never sees nowadays save, drooping and sul- 
len, cooped up in the dirty, ill-smelling cages of a zoo? 
Or was it the air which, keen, sparkling, ice cold, we 
gulped down in great potent draughts and felt as if we had 
swallowed a yard or two of forked lightning or some of 
that brand of illicit alcohol known as third-rail stuff on 
account of the stiff jolt it contains? 

I dqnot know which of these things it was that produced 
the exhilaration. But I do know the result—or results. 
They were whoppers. Whoppers so absurd, so shameless, 
of such crazy, vertiginous altitude that the phenomenon 
should be reported to the Anti-Saloon League or the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. For there is something 
subtly loose and immoral in the idea of becoming intoxi- 
cated on mere scenery, altitude, air. And when that 
intoxication, furthermore, breeds such free, wanton, 
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The Grand Teton From Jennys Lake, Greater Yellowstone 


you-be-damned art forms as the whoppers it seems as if 
somebody really ought to do something about it. In the 
first place, it is manifestly out of order these days, from a 
statutory point of view, to be in an intoxicated state at all. 
And in the second place, it is doubly deplorable to per- 
petrate, while in that state, a grotesque and yet withal 
crafty and cunning art form like the whopper, which causes 
all the other inebriated sinners in the region to double up 
like jackknives with unseemly mirth, and then sit up 
o’ nights trying to put over still taller ones. 

It is said that in the golden age of Theocritus the poetic 
shepherds in Sicily used to gather together on a gentle 
slope under the gray-green shadows of olive groves and 
tootle their flutes and have great juicy tournaments of 
poetry in order to prove which one loved Lili, the barmaid, 
best. Now these modern whoppers are possibly a latter- 
day form of those ancient poetry jags. For I understand 
that the Sicilians also were disciples of the jug-of-wine- 
loaf-of-bread-and-thou school of thought. And especially 
the jug. But whereas they produced poetry for the low, 
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HE average family 


naturally gives its con- 
fidence to that which js 
right, and which szays right. 


A month—or six months— 
or a year from the day it is 
new, the Hupmobile is just 
as easy to care for, performs 
just as well, costs just as 
little to keep up, and is just 
as faithful. 


That may explain, in part, 
the great good will which 
the American people hold 
toward the Hupmobile. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
tale the chief ingredients of which were, namely: The 
guide of a certain dude outfit of Eastern tourists— 
a mixed company of both genders who were 
packing back into the mountains; sleeping- 
bags for the same; one dark night; and 
an inquisitive lady skunk who was 
somehow mistaken for a bear. Just 
what were the exact particulars 
of that tale I never heard, the 
theme or leitmotif thereof being 
deemed outside the feminine 
range. But it was a sky- 
scraper. And such was its 
peculiar power that one 
could not even casually 
mention theword “‘sleeping- 
bag” that these strong men 
did not begin straightway 
to look pensive; to catch 
each other’s eyes; toshuffle 
and cough; then someone 
would rise solemnly and kick 
the fire—and suddenly, as if 
it were a given signal, the whole 
room would rock with mirth. It = 
was astrange phenomenon. And N “ 
from the Jehovah-complex point 
of view, bad—very bad. 

I have said that these humorists 
who live on this lofty plateau are dan- 
gerous because they are strong and gay. 
But also, on occasion, they are ruthless. 
They are stern. Along certain lines they admit 
no trifling. Like the Bolsheviki, they have their 
code. Certain crimes merit the death penalty. And 
then they slay. They slay without compunction, with the 
same sang-froid with which a poilu transfixed a boche 
upon his “‘ Rosalie.’’ For example, some time ago there came 
into these parts out of the East a youth. He was not 
merely a tenderfoot, a greenhorn, a boob. He was more. 
He was what is known as a damn fool. Which means that 
he wasincurable. But he meant no harm. One night, how- 
ever, as he sat beside the fire he listened to the whoppers, 
and he was fired with the fatal ambition to tell a whopper 
too. He gave way to the temptation. Hefell. He told 
a tale—a whopper as he thought. He narrated it with 
simple glee. The company listened in austere silence. The 
austere silence continued after its close. 


Fatal Consequences Ensue 


ND finally a cold, calm voice gave judgment by the fire: 
“Men have been strung up for less than that.” 

And so they strung him up. He had committed a 
crime, the punishment for which was death. by the rope. 

Now the fatal error which the unhappy youth had com- 
mitted was this: He had supposed, erroneously, that 
a whopper was a mere exaggeration—a normal ordinary 
fact or circumstance exaggerated to the nth 
degree. As if oneshould say: ‘“‘I saw a pump- 
kin as big as a house.” But that is no whop- 
per. It is sim- 
ply a hanging 
offense in these 
parts. 
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The Tetons From Snake River, Greater Yellowstone 


To be sure, exaggeration is one of the elements out of 
which the art form, a whopper, is fashioned, just as the 
art form, man, is fashioned out of mud. But nobody but a 
fool would think of picking up a handful of mud and say- 
ing: ‘This is that miracle—man.” 

And yet that is precisely what that youth attempted 
with those plateau humorists—and what they hanged him 
for. He held out a handful of raw, unfused, unvitalized 
exaggeration and said: ‘“‘Behold my whopper. It out- 
whoppers yours.” 

And of course they killed him for it. It showed them in 
a twinkling that all their fine whoppers had been wasted 
on him. They might as well have been talking of Lloyd 
George or the League of Nations. I do not condone their 
act. Lexplainit. Personally I think they went a little too 
far. It is said that at the final moment one of the softer- 
hearted members of the party—himself a humorist of no 
mean repute—undertook to explain to the youth the exact 
nature and magnitude of his crime, his idea being that no 
man should die unrepentant. And so he labored to bring 

the party of the first part to a con- 
viction of sin. But just then a 
thundershower came up; one mem- 
ber of the lynching bee, just recov- 
ering from tonsillitis, was deathly 
afraid of catching cold; he kicked 
the cracker box out from under the 
feet of the victim; whereupon they 


Mount Moran From Leighs Lake, Greater Yellowstone 
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all adjourned sine die to the fire; and the: 


mous consent, finished his discourse’ 
ferent kinds of sin. 
I am not going to maintain 
invariably funny. That | 
function in life. Wer 
epigrammatic, satir 
differ essentially | 
conventional jok 
have bothered | 

as I observei| 
habitat on t; 


lieve—t] 
my test) 
sifted ve 
the senat 
committ 
its origin 
strong, gi 
dwellers, wh 
mild but pern 
an inebriation 
tude, climate, air 
Just one thing mo 
to define a whoppe 
The average native-bi 
the foreign-born—can r 
the naked eye when he mee 
by the evening fire. If he cann 
to remember the untimely end of 
be caught out in those hills after dark. 
word on the nature and origin of the wi 
to recount some of these peculiar and c 
of art, much as they were recounted ti 
holding myself in nowise responsible 
age, authorship, race, color or previous) 
itude. I give them to you, as the auctil 
i 


Before the Dragon’s Jy 


E HAD come within the confines 0! 
making the tour of the freaks, m) 
beauties of the place. We had visited ‘¢ 
on the shores of which a man may stanca 
ing from his tracks catch his live fish al 
brings it to land. This is not, I will sg, 
simply an incredible fact. We hacs 
Dragon’s Mouth, jade-green inside, sm 
and with tawny smoke curling throug! 
straight from the infernal pit. We haco 
paint pots, great seething hotbeds of i 
a lazy plop-plop. We had watched tl’ 
and the devilish still ones with a clear iJ 
heart. We had visited the Emeralca 
Glory—pools of fabulous prismatic beet} 
all manners of mineral water: Apolliniis 
everything but Félix Poubelle, Carte d)i 
And presently in this land of marve 
Creek. Now everybody knows that alm 
It causes things to shrink. I have he'd 
the chief ingredients in a famous Pari 
ative which removes wrinkles from thex 
the exact formula, but the principle isi 
dexterously pulls all the i 

imical wrinkles up under th] 

pair of ears, and then, whe} 

they are thus concentrateq 

(Continued on | 
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“On With the Dance!” 
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Buster Bike 


Such healthy fun! Keeps 
them out of doors and 
out of mischief. Delight 


your youngster with the 
bike that’s ‘Oo, such fun, 
daddy.” 


The Buster Bike is sturdily 
constructed to withstand the 
heavy strain of children’s play. 
Saddle-carved seat assures 
comfortandleg freedom. Extra 
long wheel-base prevents back- 
tipping. Two front wheels (in- 
stead of one). Gayly painted 
in red and green with natural 
oak trimmings. 


USTE 


TOYS 


Try to picture yourself a child 
again. Wouldn't this drawing 
outfit make an irresistible ap- 
peal? It’s just like the more 
elaborate outfits used by 
draftsmen. Includes drawing 
board, T-square, triangle, 
compass, irregular curve and 
thumb tacks. Very complete. 
Dealers: Young America has mani- 
fested its approval of the Federal- 


Buster Line of quality toys. Write 
us for name of nearest distributor. 


Distributors: There is a constantly 
increasing demand for Buster Toys. 
All are profit breeders. Write for 
territory and proposition. 


FEDERAL-BUSTER 
CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH jg 


Buster 
Drawing Outfit 
Price, $3.00 


i | It was pitiful to see those 
| proud hosses creeping 


| lop, smoking, and in a 


| lather of sweat. And the 


| | day when the new China 
| boy, Sam Lee, was raising 


| if I can make any wusser 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

like an army in a narrow sector and unable 
to move, she craftily douses them with 
alum water—which is to wrinkles what 
liquid fire is to troops—and wipes them out 
to a man. On account of this shriveling 
property of alum I was straitly counseled 
not to partake too freely of the contents of 
Alum Creek, no matter how thirsty I 
might be. 

“How did you learn of this shrinking 
property of Alum Creek?” I inquired. 
“‘Did somebody once drink of the water 
and shrink up like Alice in Wonderland?” 

“Not exactly,” soberly replied a humor- 
ist, a native of this plateau country, who 
was with us on the trip. “That is to say, I 
cannot now recall any human critter who 
ever drunk from this crick. We usually aim 
to warn strangers if we get a chance. But, if 
you will notice, we are now on the road be- 
tween the hotel and the lake— Yellowstone 
Lake. It is one of the loveliest roads in 
the park. But in summer it’s apt to be 
dusty. In the old stagecoach days, with the 
hosses, it was even moreso. And so one day 
the colonel gave orders to water the road 
each morning with water from Alum Crick. 
That was when the park was under mili- 
tary control. It was done. Well, pretty 
soon the savages began to notice ——” 

“Tell her who the savages were,’’ inter- 
rupted another humorist. 

“Oh, well, the savages were the stage- 
coach drivers. They used to go hell-for- 
leather round those narrow mountain curves 
in order to hear the doods and tourist 
ladies screech. So we got to calling them 
savages because they were such a raw 
bunch. They didn’t have no refined feel- 
ings. Well, these savages begun to notice 
that they were making awful good time 
between the lake and the hotel. And they 
kept on making better and better time. 
They’d get the doods up to the hotel long 
before the cooks were ready with the grub. 


| And the cooks got mad—said they were 


going to strike. They were China boys— 
and you can’t monkey 
with them Celestials like 
you can with common 
Swedes. Well, the up- 
shot of it was, the savages 
agreed to slow down. 
And they did. They 
slowed down their hosses 
to a trot. And still they 
got the doods, hungry as 
timber wolves in that cold 
mountain air, up to the 
hotel before noon. The 
China boys got so mad 
they’d start after the 
savages with a meat 
hatchet on sight.” 


Explanations 


“(C10 THE savages prom- 

ised they’d slow 
down still more. They 
slowed down to a walk. 
But it wasn’t any good. 
They still got their loads 
to the hotel before noon. 


along, their heads hang- 
ing down between their 
knees, when before they’d 
come in on the dead gal- 


savages, too, they’d set 
up there, scowling, not 
even daring to raise their 
whip. But it done no 
good. For creep as they 
might, scowl as they 
might, they always beat 
the dinner bell. And one 


hell, one of the savages, 
an old-timer who’d been 
there since the Year One, 
lost his temper and 
busted out: 

“Well, blast my soul 


speed on that thar piece 
of road unless I turn tail 
and back out the other 
way. It’s got me plumb 
beat. Seems like it ain’t 
all thar like what it used 
to be. For ain’t we got 
the same hosses? Ain’t 
we the same savages we 
always been? Don’t we 
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haul the same load of durn doods? Well, 
then? What makes us git in in half the 
time it used to take? That don’t stand to 
reason. ’Tain’t sense. And if we’re the 
same—and we are—why, it’s gotter be that 
doggone road that’s changed.’ 

“““What you say happen to ’em load, 
makee allee samee damn short?’ asked the 
slit-eyed heathen, Sam Lee. ‘One piecee 
washout?’ 

“No. No washout, Sam, or the road 
would be plain busted to hell. But it’s still 
O. K. as far’s you can make out with the 
naked eye. But I figger it out thisaway. 
You’re cook—savvy? One China boy 
damn fine cook. You catchee, Sam?’ 

‘‘Sam Lee grinned. ‘Me savvy plenty. 
ie catchee glub. Work damn hard evley 

ay.’ 

*“All right. You cook. Now, listen, 
Sam, to this here. You put ’em greens— 
you savvy greens, Sam? Plenty fine mus- 
tard greens? Go catchee in field, put in pot 
to boil. Put ’em in boiling water.’ 

“‘Sam Lee nodded. ‘Me put ’em gleens 
in pot to boil. Me put ’em one, two, tlee 
dispan full—big bellyful.’ 

“*No—hold on, Sam. I got a better 
idee. You no put ’em greens in pot to boil. 
You put flannel shirt to boil. You savvy 
shirt?’ 

“No, no. Meno put flannel shirtee in 
pot to boil. Me cook. Me put gleens in 
pot. Fong Wo, him washee boy. Him put 
flannel shirtee in pot to boil.’ 

““*Oh, well, have it your own durn way, 
you gol-durn Chink. Now we got to start 
in all over again. You cook. You go 
catchee greens in field. Catchee one, two, 
three dishpans full. Put greensin pot. Boil 
long time with hunk of pork. Bime-by, 
lift ’°em lid. Look in pot. Them greens 
all boiled to nothing. You put in one, 
two, three big full dishpans for the boys. 
Boys’ share all gone—shriveled to hell. 
Just enough left for one nice bellyful for 
Sam. Boys catchee nothing butsmell. You 
savvy, Sam? Well, that road allee same 


Kern River Valley 


greens. No washout. §} 
to hell.’ | 

“Sam Lee grinned b) 
“You no put ’em load iy 
water, allee same gle 
water on load from ca 
boy.” And Sam took 
water from the dipper a 
the boys to show how > 
clothes. ‘Water no ho 
plenty damn cold. No 
to hell.’ 

**Sam’s got you de 
spoke up another sava: 


but a Chink anyhow. 
road’s gone somewhere, 
it hain’t. Say,’ he asks 
water come from that th 

“Alum Crick.’”’ 


to say they’re sprinkli; 
water out of Alum Cric) 
couldn’t make no wussit 
alum water taking up thy 
faster’n the wheels of thy 
out. Why, inside of a\ 
would have et the roadj 
waters of the lake wail 
up to the steps of the hg 
“*What makes you thk 
the alum?’ 
“*Why, sartainly it’) 
alum water hadn’t ever 
without you want to shi} 
of sight. I’ve often | 
a small vial of it and wai 
asleep and apply a leetlef 
brush to her tongue. Bil 
round toit. But all usof 
vartues. It’s like these x 
for the sick, only pizens 
it done to Dad Bigelow 
"ll 
Wash’ 
“ce ‘v 
was be! 
it sari 
case.l 
stallio : 
beaut) 
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; of Republic Trucks are convinced that the 
blic is extraordinary in its ruggedness and econ- 
-two qualities which are really essential in a motor 
. Their cost-sheets prove that the Republic does 
r work, for a longer time, at lower cost. That 
reason why Republic ownership totals more than 
)—the greatest truck-preference in the world. 


REPUBLIG 


Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., Alma, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 44) - was going swift and regy 
“‘Why, it was thisaway. Dad was Klippety-klop, klippety-kl 
trainin’ Dan for the county races, which Klip-klop! 
was just a week off. We'd see the two come «ees All right!’ muttere 
flyin’ along astrip of level road, Dan fightin’ back his watch. ‘I’m gitti 
for the lead, his withers flecked with foam— old settin’ hen.’’ And he 
and old Dad settin’ up between his shoul- reins and called out hea: 
ders like a little old bearded monkey, yell- purty! This time we won't 
ing at the top of his lungs: “ Giddap thar, my “«*And after that Dan lel 
proud beauty! Giddap thar, my pet!’ they didn’t seem to mal 
‘And all the time his mean little red eyes Dad got mad and his mea 
was a-gleamin’ and a-burnin’ like live coals. begun to blaze. | 
He got as much kick out of racin’ that hoss “<“Blast ye for a — 
as if he’d took a slug of brandy. bawled. ‘‘Never won me; 
“‘And after the morning’s exercise was giddap before I flay ye ¢ 
done he’d pace Dan gently up and down, commenced to plaster the 
talking to him and fondling him, and when the withers with his loade: 


Something new in foot comfort 


A new idea applied to ordinary shoes 
enables you to walk softly on hard pave- 
ments, securely on turf, quietly in the house 


PORTSMEN recognize the value of foot comfort— 

the golfer wants a firm stance on tee and green in all 
weathers—the pedestrian insists on foot-ease. They also 
want a shoe that can be worn in the house without marring 
polished floors. 

The new application of the rubber heel principle to 
the entire shoe accomplishes this—for street as well as 
sports wear. It also greatly reduces shoe bills. 

Corrugated rubber pads are scientifically placed to 
cushion the anatomy of the foot—and prevent slipping. 

Cushion Rubber protects all of the foot from all of 
the jar. 

Air-Peds give a feeling of security and buoyancy to the 
step. In rainy weather they keep the feet dry. They also 


Save the Shoes 


and preserve their shape 


Air-Peds are made in three pieces. not rip open. ‘The United States 
They cannot crack. They will not Army has demonstrated the man- 
draw the feet. They are attached saving and shoe-saving value of Air- 
exactly like rubber heels. They will Peds by drastic military tests. 


Get Shod with AIR-PEDS today 


The Grand Canon 


they was all cooled off he’d trot him softly “*Now Dan loved } 
home. Well, one late afternoon along about like hosses and women! 
dusk as he was trottin’ him home thataway standing Dad was Vi 
after his exercise they come to Alum Crick, stretched hisself out I/ 
and Dan feelin’ thirsty after all thatrunnin’ like a hound dawg—an! 
stopped dead still and turned round his that hoss did go! KI: 
head to Dad and whickered soft as if to Klippety-klop! Klipr! 
say: ‘Well, old pard, what say to havin’ a chest heaved, his lips 
drink?”” And Dad, who made it a rule to nostrils was pits of bk 
give in to the hoss in small things, says: ““*His legs drove sti 
“All right, my pet, I don’t care if you pistons. Klip-klop! 1} 
do. Wait a minute and we'll ride straight klop! Klippety-klop? 
up to the bar.” So he rode Dan into the «©6«’ Gawd above!” 
water up to his belly and that hoss took _ hisself in awe. “There 
aboard as much water as he could hold. Never in any race haq 

“And that was the beginning of theend. like that. And autom 
For presently the old man begun to notice his watch and peere 
that his hoss wasn’t making good time. He speed. But it was to 
was still going, you understand. His legs he give it up. But 
was hitting out, regular as pistons, so that, he could tell th 
many beats to the minute, but somehow he the ground, and it wi 
didn’t seem to cover much ground. Dad he commenced to hea 
begun to be consarned. He took out his sound, like some part 
Serna = | watch and peered intoitsfaceinthe waning come loose and was 
light to time Dan’s speed, The hoss’ legs ground. (Continued 
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TRADE MARK 


Apply the rubber-heel principle to 


PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
the entire shoe 


35 W. 39th St. New York 


If your shoe store 
or cobbler cannot 
supply you, send 
us $2.00, outline 
of your shoe, its 
color and your 
dealer’s name, 


AIR-PEDS are 
made of new, qual- 
ity rubber (black 
or tan). They cost 
$2.00 the set, and 
are easily and 
quickly attached. 


d from Page 46) 
Dad to hisself, “‘I might 
ight now and see what 

Jo he did, and struck a 
id view of the hoss. 
believe me, sirs, when I 
found? He found that 
jtnut stallion of hisn all 
with the alum water he’d 
arn’t no bigger than a 
Yes, sir, that was the 
| And the queer bumpin’ 
igued him was the ends 
gin’ along the ground. 
at this point that Dan 
| give out a low quiverin’ 
of appealin’ like, as if he 
-yver the accident. But 
»mad when he saw how 
\went and foiled him and 
that he turned to and 

Shetland pony a fearful 
immick, after which he 
‘home afoot, and, dead 
.ked his chest that night, 
yn me the next morning 
“ these parts. He jest 
| stand that hoss goin’ 


way. 
3 nigh thirty year ago. 
Crick ain’t got any less 
n. It’s my idee it’s got 
prove that I’m right, 
Jisin’, ‘I’m goin’ to take 


i proved that that piece 
shrunk up one-quarter 


2 narrator mildly, ‘I 
, drinking that water.” 
we had passed the ill- 
< we came to the wall of 
dian, I may say for the 
are as ignorant as I was 
the trip, is nothing but 
cliff or ridge of this 
itself jaggedly to an 
j fifty feet. I have no 
1ow thick it was at the 
< it was rather thin. It 
1 broken in contour, like 
rs, and on account of its 


s|bsidian wall one of the 
many, a plateau dweller, 
ii; tale: 
g.” said he, “there was 
t in these parts. One 
hunt in the region of 
Suddenly he saw a 
e ng a few hundred yards 
ij2lose until he could see 
2 ght on the animal and 


lot on feeding. 

iced the hunter consider- 
te of these kind that 

sives. So he crept up 

(again. 

kot right on feeding. 

itiunter was riled clean 

to closer yet. And then, 
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to make sure, he knelt, took a sight by the 
sky line, and fired again. 

“The antelope kept on feeding. It did 
not even raise its head at the sound of the 
report. 

“Now that seemed to the hunter queer. 
He was an intellectual cuss, and so he laid 
down his gun and started to explore what 
might the reason be. And he discovered 
that he was looking through a wall of 
glass, which acted as a powerful lens. And 
that antelope, which looked to him so close 
up that it seemed right spang on the muzzle 
of his gun, was in reality ten good miles 
away.” 


Such was the tale of the obsidian wall. | 


When we arrived at its base we descended 
from the car to have a look at it near at 
hand. Secretly I had a desire to scale those 
slippery heights and gain a view of the low 
country on the other side through that 
powerful magnifying lens. But I wanted to 
perform the experiment privately, with 
none of those plateau humorists looking on. 
That not being practicable I picked up a 
good-sized fragment of obsidian, turned 
aside and, glancing about to assure myself 
that my actions were not observed, I applied 
that fragment to my eye, like a lens, to see 
what I could see. I put it up to the public 
whether any sane individual with a particle 
of curiosity would not have done the same 
thing. Not openly, mind, but secretly, as 
I did. The result was a yelp of raucous 
laughter which startled even me. Hastily I 
cast away the rock and glanced round. 
Those plateau men were leaning up against 
the wall slapping their sides, doubling up 
like jackknives, while tears of laughter 
coursed down their cheeks. 


Petrified Lungs 


“And this,” gurgled one weakly, wiping 
his eyes, “‘is that notorious animal, a war 
correspondent!”’ 

At which they all went off again. Hee, 
hee! Haw, haw! 

I walked back to the automobile, some- 
what hurt—not at their laughter, but at 
what I had discovered by looking through 
the fragment of obsidian. For it was black, 
that volcanic glass—and opaque as rubber. 
You could not haveseen an antelopethrough 
it at all! And when I discovered that for a 
verity, the iron entered my soul. I am not 
vindictive by nature, but I can be pushed 
just so far. And that joke was a dud so far 
as I am concerned. 

Presently, on the front seat, in the midst 
of considerable quiet merriment, someone 
began to discourse on the petrified forest 
in that region and asked if I had seen it. 
I had not. 

“But I have seen the petrified forest near 
the Grand Cafion in Arizona. I suppose 
they are all about alike?” 

But at this he loudly protested, declaring 
that the petrified forest in the south was to 
their petrified forest in the north as water is 
to sloe gin. 

“But what have you got in your petrified 
forest up here that they haven’t got down 
there? What’ssoremarkableabout yours?” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. X with modest pride, 
“T supposed all the world knew about our 
petrified forest and how much finer it is 
than anything else of its kind in the world. 
Of its kind, you understand. You’ve got to 
compare it with its own kind. For in our 
forest we have not only petrified trees, we 
have little petrified birds that sit on the 
petrified branches. And these little birds 
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HEINZ 


Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


All your skill in salad making goes for naught if the 
vinegar is not right. 

That skill is seemingly enhanced if you use Heinz 
Vinegar. At any rate, the salad is improved by its 
unforgetable favor— its delicate aroma. 

The choicest materials, absolute purity, skill, years 
of experience and long aging in wood all play a part 
in the finished result—a perfect vinegar. 


Malt, Cider and White 


PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


In selecting olive oil, assurance 


of high quality, purity and gen- 
eral excellence is given by the 
Heinz label. 

~ Under Heinz supervision this 
rich, full flavored oil is pressed 
from selected olives in Seville, 
Spain. In bottles or tins. 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


Some of the Varieties 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Importance of HINGES 
ina COMMUNITY 


TREET after street, Churches, Schools, Public 

Buildings and Homes; thousands of persons living 
within a few square miles. Yet each one lives his life 
apart—has his own ideals, ambitions and work. 

Of all our modern improvements and appliances to 
make city life more pleasant, none is quite so j}mportant 
as the hinge. Hinges make Doors possible! And 
doors provide protection, convenience and quiet—per- 
mit the family, the unit of civilization, to live alone. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts have served a nation 
for fifty years. Unassisted, unnoticed, without sagging 
or even a squeak, they have quietly established a repu- 
tation—a standard by which all other hinges may be 
fairly judged. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts are made to artistically 
match any architectural design. From massive door to 
small box lid they serve their purpose well. They fill 
every hinge need perfectly! 

When you consider building or repairs, remember 
the importance of hinges. A careful and correct selec- 
tion will be rewarded by years of noiseless, uninter- 
rupted service. 

And when you go to buy, don’t just ask for hinges. 
Get the best by remembering the name McKinney. 

The name zs important. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western office, Salt-Lake Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MICKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
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on a clear dawn sing most charming little 
petrified songs.” 

At these words it seemed to me that an 
atmosphere of utter content settled down 
like a warm cloud upon the car and the men 
sitting therein. 

Each had a gleam in his eye and the 
faintest shadow of a smile on his lips, as if 
already in fancy he were listening to the 
petrified birds sitting on petrified branches 
and warbling petrified songs. 

‘Oh,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I should very much 
like to see that marvel. Please take me out 
to that forest so that I may hear those 
petrified birds at dawn. I shall take my 
notebook along and copy down their songs 
in my book.” 

At that a chill seemed to darken their 
warm contentment as when a passing cloud 
shuts out the sun, and they cast uneasy 
sidelong glances at each other and espe- 
cially somber ones at the gentleman who 
had first mentioned the birds. And that 
gentleman spoke up hastily: 

“Oh, I don’t think there’ll be time for 
that. The petrified forest is far away and 
there are so many things for you to see.”’ 
At these words all the gentlemen sat back 
in their seats and murmured solemnly, like 
the chorus in a Maeterlinck play: “Yes, 
yes, it’s far too far away.’’ And almost 
feverishly they began to talk of other gro- 
tesque wonders of the place. 


The Patriotic Geyser 


Among other things they showed me the 
big mud geyser that spouts only upon the 
occasion of some supreme national event. 
It is the conviction of James MacBride, the 
chief ranger, that never was there such 
another patriotic park as Yellowstone. It’s 
more ,patriotic, he declares, than many 
citizens. And this old mud geyser, on whose 
activities he keeps a log book, lies dormant 
for months, years. Then occurs some fine 
national victory—and the old girl rouses up 
and shoots. 

“For example—when?” asked I. 

“When Dewey captured the Spanish 
Fleet in Manila Bay. Why, that old mud 
geyser opened up and flung bucketfuls of 
thick mire hundreds of feet away. It wasa 
wonderful sight, for she’d been dormant 
then for years. Of course at the time I 
didn’t know exactly what she was celebrat- 
ing for—out here one is so cut off from big 
news—but as soon as I had time I rode 
straight into town and bought a newspaper, 
and sure enough, there it was in big black 
headlines: ‘Dewey Licks the Dagos at 
Manila Bay.’”’ 

“And did it celebrate our victory at 
Chateau-Thierry?”’ 

““When was that?” 

“The last of May, and June, 1918.” 

He consulted his book. 


“Well, then, I don’t think much of the 
patriotism of your old mud geyser. Chateau- 
Thierry was certainly a bigger national 
event than Manila Bay.” 

“Perhaps. But wasn’t Chateau-Thierry 
a land victory?” 

“Of course. But what has that to do 
with it?” 

“Everything. For the geyser, being 
made out of water and steam, couldn’t in 
the very nature of things be expected to 
keep track of land events. But whenever 
we pull off a naval victory you just ought 
to see the old girl soar! She’s in subter- 
ranean touch, you see.” 

“But tell me,” I begged, “‘if your park is 
so patriotic, did it give no evidence at all 
that it knew a big war was on? That mil- 
lions of our troops were engaged?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“T call that perfectly extraordinary!” I 
cried. “‘You’d think that old geyser might 
at least have thrown red, white and blue 
mud—with all those colored paint pots 
round.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “there is some- 
thing—but I hardly like to speak of it.” 

“Speak! Speak! Certainly the public 
ought to know if this park which it sustains 
by taxes is a pacifist or pro-German. That 
would be a fine note!” 

“‘Well,”’ said MacBride, sober as a joss, 
“there was some evidence that the park 
knew we were at war. In fact, the best of 
evidence.” 

“What?” I cried. “This is most im- 
portant. For it may prove that the park 
has a soul. It should be reported to 
Maeterlinck for his thesis on the odic ef- 
fluvia—you know that theory of his that 
each one of us has an indestructible aura, a 


These McKinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs in half. | kind of invisible cloud which envelops us 
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Both he and the ranger were somewhat 
excited. Their eyes had little sparks like 
fireflies down in their depths as they glanced 
at me. The automobile came to a halt. 

‘““Now we’ve got to blindfold her, Mac.” 

“No,” said the ranger quietly. “It’s not 
necessary. Just look down at your feet,” 
he admonished, turning to me. “Don’t 
look farther than the toes of your boots.” 

Obediently I kept my eyes fastened on 
the tips of my muddy tan boots, though 
listening with all my ears, while they lifted 
me, like a wax dummy in a show window, 
out of the car, and guided me step by step, 
one holding each arm, up what appeared to 
be a moist little path, up a few wooden 
steps, and finally out upon what appeared to 
be a rude wooden platform, swung between 


The Sierras 
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of the party muttered, 


heaven and earth. The hollow boards be- 
neath my feet trembled. I had a sense of 
giddy height. And in my ears that noise of 
distant thunder sounded closer at hand, 
familiar, yet strange. I began to lose my 
balance. I felt I must open my eyes or fall. 

“Don’t look yet!” admonished my guides, 
and they led me a few paces farther across 
the reéchoing boards, planted my groping 
hands upon a wooden rail—and then they 
stood apart. 

“Now!” they exclaimed. ‘Now—look 
up ! ” 

I removed my gaze from my boot tops. I 
looked up. For perhaps five minutes—or 
five eons—I stood thus, staring with all my 
eyes, not saying a word. Then I turned to 
the conductor of the party, who was laugh- 
ing at my astonishment and rubbing his 
hands. 

“Well!” he cried out gleefully. ‘‘What 
do you think of it? Did you see anything in 
Europe finer than that?’”’ They always say 
that! As if Europe were the touchstone! 
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Each Highway Trailer Saves $18.96 
Per Load For the Towars Creamery Co. 
of Detroit 


Instead of aTruck 


Buya Highway Trailer 
Save $10 to $20 Daily 


$2600 is the price of the average 1'2-ton truck. 


$725 is the price of the 1'2-ton Highway Trailer. 


It adds 


just as much to your hauling capacity. 


The truck load costs 18c per ton mile. You add Ic per ton 
mile extra for each load carried by the Highway Trailer. 


And You Save $1875 


In larger sizes the saving in 
cost is much greater. The 
6-ton Highway Trailer costs 
$4,000 less than the average 
truck of the same capacity. 
Note price comparisons 
below. 


When considering additional 
hauling capacity, think how 
you will meet the situation if 
you install Highway Trailers. 
A Highway Trailer increases 
truck capacity by adding to 
the truck load as additional 
cars add to the capacity of a 
railway locomotive. 


There are also savings in op- 
eration. No extra drivers are 


required. Added fuel costs 
less than 10% for double 
loads. These truck users save 
from $10.00 to $20.00 daily 
in the operation of a single 
Highway Trailer. Such sav- 
ings net $3,000 to $6,000 a 
year. (Note the experience of 
Towars Creamery.) 

The U. S. Government operating 
more than $1,000,000 worth of High- 
way Trailers proved they cut haulage 
costs in excess of rated truck capac- 
ity, by 80% to90%. The Government 
accepted Highway Trailer design 
exclusively without change. 


There is a type for any need—four- 
wheel reversible, semi-trailers and 
pole trailers from | to 10 tons. 


Write for table of comparative costs. 


Saving $18.96 Per Load Using a five-ton truck the Towars Cream- 
ery 


Co. of Detroit formerly hauled 100 
cans of milk per load at a cost Of. 15c per can. With a truck and Highway 
Trailer they haul 237 cans of milk per load at a cost of 7c per can, saving 
$18.96 on a single load. Their other Highway Trailers earn similar profits. 


Average 
Truck Costs 


14Ton | 22 Ton 
$2600/| $3500 


$4000) $5500 


$725 | $935 |$1225] $1545 


$1875 | $2565 | $2775 | $3955 


ER RTON 
WISCONSIN 


How the T. M. E. R. & L. Co. Interurban 


Express of Milwaukee Uses Highway Trailers 
[26] 
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Notaseme Hose are 
made for everybody 
—men, women and 
children. They come 
in silk, lisle and mer- 
cerized. 


EN: How long does a pair of socks last you? 

We’ve found out how to make hosiery longer- 
lasting. It’s the Notaseme perfect process of manu- 
facturing. The wear-resisting heel and toe are knit 
4-ply. And this durability-building process also gives 
Notaseme the “‘looks”’ and comfort that men want— 
smooth, lustrous appearance, snug-fitting ankle and 
instep. Get this built-in durability—let your next 
socks be Notaseme. 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Wasn’t it worth shutting your eyes in 
order to have this marvel of marvels burst 
upon you suddenly in all.its magnificence?” 

I assented and turned to feast my eyes 
once more upon the splendid panorama of 
colors spread out before my gaze. For this 
was no petrified forest—no grotesque freak. 
It was the superb Grand Cajfion of the 
Yellowstone River—and the distant roar I 
had heard was the flying thunder of the 
Upper and the Lower Falls. 

It is not my purpose to add to the litera- 
ture already extant descanting on the beau- 
ties of this particular cafion. For that I 
refer you to any good public-library file. 
There are certain things in heaven and 
earth that give the heart a catch, a thrill, 
which no words, however winged, can 
recapture—such as a noble storm at sea; 
mountains at twilight; a flushed babe fall- 
ing into drowsy slumber; the deep steady 
look of a lover. Therefore, I am not going 
to attempt to describe this climax, so art- 
fully arranged by my friends, but rather 
follow the fashion of certain famous novel- 
ists who when they arrive at their high 
scenes, their purple patches, when the dis- 
tracted author-ridden hero and heroine are 
about to cast themselves into each other’s 
arms—always finish off what they dare not 
say with a row of discreet asterisks. As 
thus: 


Slowly she lifted up to him her sweet 
flower face, gave him all her eyes, all the 
proud glory of a loving*soul. He reeled like 
a drunken man before theshining revelation. 
He held forth his arms. 

“Come! Come!” he muttered hoarsely. 

A tremulous sigh passed over her delicate 
frame. He clasped her in a passionate em- 
brace.” 

Then: * * * * * * * 


Well, I should think so! A whole con- 


stellation! 
* * * 
* * * * * * 
* * * 


That night after dinner, out in the lounge 
of the Canyon Hotel, that place of mag- 
nificent distances, we were felicitating our- 
selves, as tourists will, on the end of a per- 
fect day. I had said that the park was 
wonderful; they had agreed that the park 
was wonderful. I added that nobody could 
tell how wonderful it was until one had seen 
it; they agreed that in order to realize how 
wonderful it was it must be seen. As the 
upshot of all this after-you-my-dear-Gaston 
business, the men were exchanging looks 
of gratification—secret gratification which 
said as plainly as if they had blazoned it up 
in electric lights on Broadway: “Well, 
thank goodness, we’ve stopped her mouth 
at last, and she’s forgot about those blamed 
petrified birds!”’ 


Every Marvel But One 


And so, when all of us were in the proper 
glow of comradeship, I added, as a casual 
afterthought: ‘Yes, it’s all very wonder- 
ful! And now, when I have seen the 
petrified fl 

Somebody shoved back his chair with a 
loud scrape. I heard—or was it fancy?—a 
muttered curse. A few seconds later all the 
male constituents of the party had drifted 
together over by the cashier’s cage. Their 
heads were as close together as the tufted 
crests of a covey of mountain quail. They 
were discussing something earnestly in 
guarded undertones. It did not take a rare 
intuition to divine what the conspiracy was 
about. But I did not care. They had been 
most kind and shown me many marvels— 
but not the liveliest marvel of all. It was as 
if a friend should invite you to an especially 
fine trout dinner and praise the trout to the 
skies. Then, when you had arrived at 
table, he should serve you with quail, 
grouse, pigeon, pheasant, every wild deli- 
cacy under the sun save the one he had 
expressly promised. And you should re- 
mark, after praising all the dishes: ‘‘Look 
here, my dear fellow! Of course this is a 
remarkably fine repast and all that—but 
confound it, what about that trout?” 

Nevertheless, I decided that I had made 
my point sufficiently clear; I would speak 
no further on the subject of petrifaction. 
But that chapter was not to be so easily 
closed. The next morning we were bound 
back into the hills to witness a stampede 
of the buffalo herd. This is a herd of about 
four hundred animals which feeds back in 
the mountains. 

Several days before I had mentioned 
idly that I should like to see a buffalo herd 
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“Tt is simply to prove to you that there 
are petrified trees in this region. At times 
you have appeared to doubt. Over there,” 
he pointed, ‘“‘about twenty miles away, is 
the petrified forest of which I spoke.” 

“Allright. Let’s go.” 

“Wait a minute,” enjoined he. He 
looked slowly round the group, which by 
this time had hemmed usin. “Is there any 
gentleman present,” he asked solemnly, 
“‘who is willing to accompany this lady on 
that trip?” 

With one accord they shook their heads. 

SS Notmoel eee) aytees NOP elec nree sts 
“Betcher life—not me! I got a wife and 
kids!” 

“You see?”’ said the gentleman gravely. 
“Tf you make that trip you must make it 
alone. I doubt if you would find in all this 
whole wide world a man who would accom- 
pany you. And I will tell you why. For 
this entire region, as we have shown you, 
is a voleanic area. In it are many marvels, 
many freaks—boiling springs, petrified 
trees. The Indians used to say that hell 
was directly underneath and that the park 
was located on the roof. That would 
account for many strange things. And 
among the strangest of all is the fact that 
this petrified forest of which we have joked 
is surrounded by a wall. The wall is in- 
visible. It is composed of air. But it is 
composed—and this constitutes the dan- 
ger—of petrified air. What petrifies the air 
we cannot tell any more than we can tell 
what petrifies the trees. But he who pene- 
trates that wall of petrified air must possess 
a pair of petrified lungs—or else he cannot 
survive.” 


The Sign on the Hill 


There fell a long, a very long silence. 

At last the gentleman broke it to inquire 
mildly: ‘Are your lungs petrified?” 
I looked at him without reply. 

He persisted, gently yet firmly: 
you still desire to go—alone?”’ 

I shook my head. 

In silence—there was really no particular 
occasion for speech—the circle dispersed. 
We clambered down the slope. But as we 
reached the bank one of the men paused to 
shield his eyes from the violent sun glare 
lt appeared to sean searchingly a distant 


“Do 


ill. 

‘“What is it?” I asked, happy to change 
the subject, and thinking he had discovered 
a mountain goat, in which the region 
abounds. 

“Looks to me like some advertisement 
painted up against that hillside,’’ muttered 
he, squinting his eyes. ‘‘These durn fools 
from the city come out with a bucket of 
red paint and they plaster signs on every 
rock and tree in sight. They’d paint signs 
on the very hides of the jack rabbits if they 
got a chance. Sometimes they’re religious 
texts, like ‘Thou God seest me.’ Looks 
like this one might be that sort—for I can 
make out the word ‘good.’” 

“T don’t see it at all,” said I. 

“You willin a minute,” he replied kindly. 
Cupping his hanas like a pair of binoculars 
he gazed earnestly through them to the 
distant wall of blue hills. “I got it!’’ he 
cried triumphantly. ‘“‘Here you are.”’ He 
spelled it out slowly: “‘ Now—will—you— 
be—good?’”’ 

That night at dinner the plateau dwellers 
of the party were merrier than I had ever 
seen them, and I am bound to state in their 
behalf that not once throughout the eve- 
ning did they mention anything which even 
began with a ‘‘p.” 

These few memoranda which I have col- 
lected and set down I do not claim exhausts 
the theme. There are still hundreds, nay 
thousands of whoppers up there in that 
plateau region which bloom unseen and 
waste, so to speak, their fragrance on the 
desert air. This handful I have collected 
simply to give an idea of their color and 
what the French call their bouquet. But 


if a senatorial committee is appointed to 
investigate the situation—and particularly 
those illicit sources of intoxication—I have 
a list of names of gentlemen I should be 
most happy to turn in—gentlemen to whom 
I should listen with pure pleasure when 
they take the witness stand. 
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VV HEN you get settled in your own 

little home, with your own things 
around you, and you begin to entertain 
your friends— 


Then you assume your new role in life—a real 
Hostess! To be smart and original, yet always 
correct—that is to be truly successful as a Hostess. 


On your table a pattern of silver that is correct 
in design and spirit—and that has not become so 
common as to lose its distinction. In your enter- 
taining, as easy grace that comes of absolute 
assurance. 


The Wallace Hostess Book, written by Winnifred 
S. Fales, a recognized authority on social con- 
ventions, would undoubtedly prove a great help 
to you, for it is up to the minute. 


In text and photographs it tells the fundamentals 
of perfect table service and the etiquette of social 
events of every kind. With it at your elbow you 
can always be at ease, knowing just what traditions 
must be respected and where you may venture 
on a new and daring touch without risking a 
faux pas. 

It is a beautiful volume of 36 pages bound in 
boards and profusely illustrated. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents. Address: Dept. of Publications. 
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Get Your Quick- 


Enjoy this wonderful night-time daylight in your 
home, too. Your Quick-Lite Lamp will give you the clear- 
est, brightest, most cheerful, and yet the softest, most 
natural, easy-on-the-eye light you can possibly have. 
doing all this for thousands and thousands of satisfied owners 
all over the country. The light you need for reading or sewing. 
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How to Plant Fry 


Fish and Game Commission has in it 

one thing which ought to be remem- 
bered as Bible information by everyone who 
gets fry from any state fish commission for 
planting purposes. Much of this is done 
on an amateur basis. The cans of fry 
usually are taken from the railway car, put 
on a wagon or a flivver, taken out to water 
where they are to be stocked, and then 
dumped in bodily. Sometimes the water 
has been kept cool and sometimes not, 
sometimes it has been aérated and some- 
times not. Quite often the fry are dumped 
into the main stream or into the edge of a 
lake, though most sportsmen who have a 
hand in this work know enough to plant 
the fry on the natural spawning grounds of 
the fish—in little spring holes or in various 
small creeks near their heads; rarely, if 
ever, in the main waters. Here is what the 
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lamps, the equal of 15 electric bulbs, 
and outshining 10 ordinary gas jets. 
Use the Quick-Lite one evening and 
you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 


Style CQ 329 
U.S.Price $9.50 
Canada $13.50 


Scientific measurements show that 
one Quick-Lite gives 300 candle- 
power of brilliant, pure white light, 
brighter than 20 old style oil 
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The English sparrow 
which can never be aba’ 


Montana commission says in the way of 
practical advice. Perhaps if the advice be 
followed it will save the lives of millions of 
fry. I know, for instance, that I have 
helped plant millions of fry in a purely 
amateur way, and I never knew all of this 
before, especially the point of having the 
temperature of the water in the can the 
same as that of the water in which the fry 
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6. Can’t Spill Fuel or Explode 
Even if Tipped Over. 
7. Cost to Use Less than 50 Cents 


1. Makes and Burns Its Own Gas 
from Common Motor Gasoline. 


2. Gives 300 Candle-Power of Bril- 
liant Pure White Light. No Glare 
—No Flicker, No Eye-Strain. 


3. More Light than 20 Old Style Oil 
Lamps or Lanterns. 


4. Lights with Common Matches —No 
Alcohol Torch Needed. 


5. No Wicksto Trim or Chimneysto Wash. 


8. Solidly Built of Heavily Nickeled 
Brass. Will Last a Life Time. 
9. Handsomely Designed — Equipped 
with Universal Shade Holder. 
10. Sold by More Than 15,000 Dealers. 
If yours can’t supply you, write near- 
est factory branch. 
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are to be placed. 

“‘Water in the cans must be kept con- 
stantly aérated so that the fish will not 
suffocate from lack of oxygen. Unless spe- 
cial apparatus is provided this is done by 
hand, water being dipped up from the top 
of the can and allowed to fall back from a 
height. Such attention is required at least 
every half hour. The water must also be 
kept cool, with the use of ice if necessary. 
Under no circumstances must the fry or 
fingerlings be kept in the cans overnight 
without attention. It is necessary to take 
them directly to their destination and plant 
them at once. They should be protected 
as much as possible from jarring while 
being transported by wagon, to prevent 
injury to the young fish from being thrown 
against the sides and bottoms of the cans. 

“Just before actually placing the fish in 
the water attention must be given to the 
temperatures of the water in the can and in 
the stream. If this vital point is neglected 
the entire planting may be for naught, for 
a difference of only a few degrees between 
the two waters will kill young fish. A 
twenty-five cent dairy thermometer will 
show whatever variation there is. How- 
ever small the variation may be, the tem- 
peratures must be equalized by dipping 
water from the can into the stream, and 
from the stream into the can, a little at 
atime. Another method is to stand the can 
in the stream, but this takes much longer. 

““When the temperature is right the can 
may be emptied. The fish may be dipped 
out or earefully poured from the can. In 
the latter case the mouth of the can should 
be held no more than a few inches above 
the stream, so that the fry will not be jarred 
by the impact of the water. The fish should 
be spread out as much as possible, some 
being planted in one place, and others a 
little farther away. No more than 500 
fingerlings or 2000 fry should be planted 
per mile in a small stream. . ; 

“One of the very best means that can be 
adopted for the protection of the fry of 
streamfish is the building of artificial stream 
pools. These are formed by damming up 
the headwaters of rivulets and little spring 
creeks.”’ 


Monkeying With Nature 


F OUR zealous scientific friends who 

now and then take into their own hands 
the stocking or the restocking of certain 
game covers or certain waters with species 
of game or fish which suit their own fancy 
could only by some means confine them- 
selves to mistakes which could be corrected, 
matters were not so bad and we could for- 
give them many things. Unhappily, how- 
ever, it quite often occurs that when man 
begins to monkey with Nature the results 
of the monkeying are not always satisfac- 
tory and not always remediable. Times 
without number a new and worthless species 
has destroyed and supplanted a native 
species which was the one which ought to 
have been increased and stabilized. For- 
eign species. of birds, alien species of fishes 
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“—and to make your work easy, 


we use the Royal Typewriter” 


JC be executive provides his typist with the best 
of typewriters — the “Royal.” 


Over 95% of the expense of letter writing goes into the 
pay envelope of the stenographer. Big business does 
not attempt to economize on the 5% factor to the 
detriment of the 95%. 


The competent stenographer also realizes that clear cut 
typewritten work is the best asset she has. The perfect 
press work of the “Royal” pleases her employer and 
helps her. She feels at her finger tips the elastic response 
of the “Royal” like something alive, which speeds up 
the fingers and gets the day’s work done without 
conscious effort. 


The Royal typewriter increases production while reduc 
ing the cost of typewritten letters. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royel Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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“TI may be prejudiced ——” began 
Georges. ; 

‘“‘T didn’t suppose princesses were like 
ihat.” 

“‘T dare say she had no idea princes were 
like you.” 

‘“‘T’d almost like to have seen her,”’ ven- 
tured our young gentleman. “Of course 
photographs give you such a bad idea ofa 

it he? 
: “Yes, don’t they? Lydia is growing 
prettier every moment.” 

He felt that so far he might venture to 
go. Mrs. Hastings had guaranteed that 
there were some excellent shops at Delices- 
les-Bains. 

“Tt’s a frightful mess, isn’t it, Otto? I 
honestly think she’d like you for yourself 
alone. But she wouldn’t meet you.” 

‘““Where did you say she’d gone?” 

“TI didn’t say,’”’ answered the young 
lady’s father. ‘‘ But she has, as a matter of 
fact, gone to the Hotel de Russie at Delices- 
les-Bains.”’ 

“That isn’t far, is it? Yes, I shall go to 
see her there. I like her—for a friend of 
course. I agree with her that there should 
be no sentiment between us.” 

“Certainly not,’”’ said His Majesty. 

““She deserves something better than a 
prince as a husband,’”’ went on the boy 
handsomely. 

“You'd get on famously together. It’s a 
pity—no, she’d never be herself with you. 
In fact, though, she’s scarcely herself now. 
I wonder if I can trust you, young man— 
yes, I’msureI can. She’s at Delices merely 
as Miss Lydia Smith!” 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


As impartial observers we may wonder 
whether, though he could doubtless trust 
Prince Otto, the Princess Lydia could trust 
her father. There are modern women who 
say that men have no sense of honor, and 
this is perhaps not the best moment to com- 
bat the statement. 

“As Miss Smith!” exclaimed Otto, seem- 
ingly ravished by the unusual name. “‘Then 
couldn’t I go—as Mr. Jones?” 

‘“Why not? It’s a striking title.” 

“T will! What a lark!” 

Events of course will prove how much of 
a lark it was. Man proposes and woman 
disposes—at any rate an American woman 
such as Mrs. Hastings, of New York. But 
there is no need to anticipate. It was a 
pleasant boyish plot which these two male 
creatures planned. And His ex-Majesty of 
Constantia-Felix thought how charming a 
son-in-law the future ex-king of Hellenos 
would make. The Lac des Alpes looked just 
a little less blue. 


ELICES-LES-BAINS is, as the French 

so prettily term places in their language, 
coquet, which does not exactly mean coquet- 
tish, but merely trim and bright and gay 
and a little impudent, all in short that a 
small watering place should be. It sits ina 
green amphitheater of the Lesser Alps and 
its healing springs flow in a marble temple 
which might well have been erected to 
Venus instead of Hygeia, so fair and fashion- 
able and radiant are the ladies who approach 
it across a lawn edged with those prepos- 
terous yet pleasant French flower beds in 
which all the colors of the rainbow are mixed. 


There are colonnades all round the green 
lawn and under them the smallest and most 
elegant shops, idling and buying in which 
at incredible prices so delightfully soothe 
thesensibilities of the most exclusive women. 
There has been a great deal of talk in the 
newspapers of how during the war feminine 
nerves had disappeared; how indeed the 
whole race of women had been raised to 
some higher plane upon which there was no 
lure of clothes and trinkets. Fortunately 
for Delices and perhaps for the rest of the 
world a great deal of curing is still found 
necessary, and fortunately for its shop- 
keepers choosing a really becoming gown or 
hat and picking up, say, a jeweled wrist 
watch of a new design, still make wonder- 
fully for health. 

This talk of shops is by no means beside 
the point; it concerns vitally Miss Lydia 
Smith and explains certain transformations 
which the dullest observer might have de- 
tected in that young woman as the second 
morning after her arrival she appeared upon 
the small veranda in front of her friend 
Mrs. Hastings’ appartement in the Hotel de 
Russie. It was very pleasant, this little 
veranda. There were wicker chairs and a 
table painted pink and white and there were 
great pots of blue hydrangeas growing as 
they will nowhere where the French lan- 
guage is not spoken. There was pink about 
Miss Smith’s costume, and blue too, but it 
is idle for any man even to try to describe it. 

It is indeed perhaps more idle for any 
man even to touch upon the processes by 
which ladies grow lovelier. Nothing so 
crude as artifices like paint and powder is 
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“She is a Snob,’ Said Little Lydia Solemnaly. 


You’re a Mere: Bourgeois, the Son of a Tradesman’’ 


“] Hate to Hurt Your Feelings — Though of Course I Know it Would Not Hurt Your Feelings — But She 
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“T saw him in the park—and he very 
evidently saw me. Of course I wasn’t quite 
sure how I ought to behave, whether he 
ought to speak to me or I ought to speak to 
him. I was awfully embarrassed and I 
wanted to do what was right,” she finished, 
“so I spoke to him.” 

““We have both discovered,” said the 
young gentleman very calmly, ‘“‘that we 
despise the conventions.” 

“Byidently!” assented Mrs. Hastings. 
“And do you seriously imagine that I shall 
ask you to lunch?” 

“T hope so,” said the strange young man, 
bowing in that strange agreeable foreign 
way from the waist. ‘“I have,” he added— 
and he smiled—with a certain touch of con- 
fidence—‘‘I have been very well educated 
to lunch.” 

Mrs. Hastings was grateful for the amber 
glasses; she felt they concealed a sparkle in 
her eyes. The creature was preposterously 
like a gentleman, in spite of course of be- 
having preposterously unlike one. 

“Of course I am old-fashioned ’’—indeed 
in the face of the Princess Lydia’s behavior 
she began to think perhaps she was. “I 
have a feeling about knowing who it is who 
lunches with me.” 

She suddenly inwardly reproached her- 
self—with all her dignity she had already 
almost invited him. She was grateful for 
the black garden hat; she hoped it con- 
cealed her perturbation; she prayed that it 
added dignity. 

“T suppose, my dear,” she said severely 
to Lydia, “it did not occur to you to ask 
this young man his name.” 

“T knew you’d do that ——” began the 
girl, when she was interrupted. 

“We have both discovered’’—again the 
young gentleman spoke very calmly—“ that 
we care what people are, not who they are.” 

“T *? commented Mrs. Hastings, “‘ prefer 
to know both.” 

“My name,” he said, and he spoke 
quickly and precisely, “‘is Ottok Morpurgo. 
My father is a corn merchant in Eastern 
Petronalia.” 

“Eastern Petronalia!”’ wailed Miss Bid- 
gerton—it was almost her only contribution 
to the discussion. 

“That, my dear Miss Bidgerton, is doubt- 
less one of the countries America had never 
heard of and yet was anxious to give self- 
determination to.” 

“Tt is,” said Miss Smith, ‘‘a province of 
Hellenos. And he once saw King Gregorius 
and his son.” 

“Are you especially interested in them, 
may lask?’’ It was Mrs. Hastings speaking. 

“T just wanted to know if he felt as I do 
about royalty—if he hated them all.” 

“And do you?” asked the elder woman. 

“T do hate them,” he answered almost 
solemnly—‘‘that is, I hate all their false 
privileges. I think they are—or at any rate 
they must be—just human beings—like 
ourselves.” 

“‘T am glad, however”—and Miss Smith 
struck a lighter note—‘“‘that we do not have 
to be like them. That Prince Otto is not a 
nice fellow, Mr. Morpurgo says. Weshould 
not ask him to lunch.” 

““We have not asked Mr. Morpurgo to 
lunch,” said the dragon quite fairly dragon- 
ishly. ‘“‘What are you doing at Delices-les- 
Bains, Mr. Morpurgo?” 

“T am,” he answered, “staying at the 
Grand Hdtel. Oh, I see,” he went on— 
“T’m traveling. I am thinking of traveling 
to America. I want to see that great 
country.” 

““Yes, so do I,’’ murmured little Lydia 
softly, and perhaps Mrs. Hastings did too— 
with a small sigh. 

“T am learning about it,” went on the 
strange young man. ‘“‘I am studying the 
American language. I have some books, 
one very good one by a Mr. Lardner. I can 
speak some American too.” 

“Can you? Speak it!’’ commanded the 
dragon. 

He turned to the girl. 

“You,” he said politely, lifting his hat, 
“are some swell eye teaser. Is it good?” 
he asked eagerly, turning back to the elder 
woman. 

“Tt is abominable,” she answered. “But 
it is the American language. It is much ad- 
mired now, they tell me, in England. All 
the popular plays are written in it. But 
don’t speak it to any nice American.” 

“Oh, I see!”’ said the young man very 
gravely. “The nice Americans are taking 
up the English language in compliment to 
their allies in the war. That is delicate.” 

She looked at him an instant—there was 
so much to be said that she decided not 
even to try to say it. 
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“Americans are always delicate,’’ she 
agreed. ‘‘Our country is possibly the last 
refuge of the old-fashioned distinguished 
manners. A well-bred American young 
woman is incapable of behaving as Miss 
Smith has ——”’ 

“Oh,” interrupted the young man, “your 
name is Smith! What a pretty name!” 

And Lydia, who had looked wounded at 
what her chaperon said, nowseemed pacified. 

“A well-bred American young man is in- 
capable of behaving as you have, Mr. 

‘‘Morpurgo,” supplied Lydia as the 
dragon hesitated. 

She lingered over the name as if she liked 
the sound. You might almost have sus- 
pected that for the moment it sounded 
prettier to her than Smith. 

Well, thought Mrs. Hastings, it was 
prettier than Smith if you came to that. 
And the young man looked a gentleman. 
And hadn’t she herself, when she was Flo 
Denison and eighteen, once spoken to a 
young man on the lawns of the Newport 
Casino just because he looked a gentle- 
man—and very nice and handsome to boot? 
Of course it was a chaperon’s business to 
chaperon, but was it not also to see that her 
charge enjoyed herself? Her next speech 
shows Mrs. Hastings trying to be at once 
severe and kind. 

“Mr. Morpurgo,” she began, ‘I must 
call your attention to the fact that it is time 
for lunch and that we have not asked you 
to that meal. But,’’ she went on, ‘‘I have 
just been through the visitors’ list in the 
Gazette des Baigneurs and it looks like a 
desert. There is no one I know—absolutely 
no one. So possibly—only possibly of 
course—we may ask you to lunch to- 
morrow.” 

That afternoon a telegram went to Lar- 
entonville. It asked if anything could be 
discovered about the Morpurgos of Eastern 
Petronalia. It appeared that it must have 
been quite easy to discover something, for 
the telegram in reply came almost at once. 
It was signed simply “‘Georges,” but that 
of course was not impertinence, as it might 
have been with anyone else; it was just the 
way kings do—or did—sign. The telegram 
said, ‘‘Family you inquire about all right. 
Probably young man too. Respectable, but 
of course not well born. See no harm in 
acquaintancé, provided of course it does not 
go too far.” 

We may imagine that Georges IV of 
Constantia-Felix, as he penned this com- 
munication in the library of his rented 
chateau of Branchazay, thought he was 
being clever. There is of course no special 
object in writing this story, but if it had an 
object it would perhaps be to teach men 
not to try to be clever. 

Ottok Morpurgo came to lunch the next 
day. They had tea with him on Friday on 
the terrace of the Casino and on Saturday 
they all motored over to the Chalet des 
Grisons to dine, on account—so they said— 
of the wonderful trout that came from the 
crystal brook that flowed just by. Miss 
Bidgerton stayed at-home, but a fourth 
was supplied by Vincent Sinclair, of New 
York, who had just turned up. Miss Lydia 
Smith wore a third charming confection of 
blue and mauve this time, but Mr. Sinclair 
admitted afterward that he had never seen 
his lovely friend, Mrs. Hastings, look less 
well. These were the outward events. But 
when upon their return Lydia, in an amber 
loose thing with far too many knots and 
rosettes of orange ribbon on it, timidly 
came to Mrs. Hastings’ bedroom and asked 
if she might sit a moment by the little 
crackling wood fire, the older woman looked 
almost nervously at her young friend. The 
moment and the clothes portended con- 
fidences. And confidences, she foresaw, 
often place a dragon—even an American 

dragon—in embarrassing positions. Had 
she not promised that Miss Lydia Smith 
should not go far with any young man—re- 
spectable, but of course not well born—from 
Eastern Petronalia? 


vi 


# O, SHE does not approve of you,” said 

Miss Smith the following afternoon at 
teatime. There was a pink-and-white tea 
table on the little terrace at the Hétel de 
Russie, and there were four cups, but our 
young lady and Mr. Ottok Morpurgo were 
alone when he was thus told of Mrs. Hast- 
ings’ lack of appreciation. He flushed a 
little—he was indeed engagingly boyish— 
and unconsciously pulled his coat down so 
that it displayed to greater advantage a 
charming figure—it is a harmless inevitable 
instinet in young gentlemen who still have 
waists. 
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“Does not approve of me?” he asked as 
if surprised, almost as if a little piqued. 

It is of course pleasant when young— 
even when old—to have all ladies approve 
of you. But a dashing Petronalian could 
not of course long languish under the bur- 
den of even the most unfavorable criticism 
from one so dull, so stern and so dowdy as 
Miss Smith’s odd chaperon. Almost at 
once Mr. Morpurgo recaptured his aplomb. 
His next speech was so suave that one 
might almost have thought he had been 
brought up in courts. 

“I welcome her disapproval if it induces 
her to let us have tea alone together.” 

“‘She’s stayed in her room all day. She’s 
very cross, I think. She sent for Violette 
from the Rue de Paris d 

“To scold her about her clothes,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Morpurgo almost airily. “‘ Well, 
I should think she might. They’re ugly 
enough. Anyhow, let’s not talk about her, 
as she’s not going to intrude upon us.” 

“‘She did not say she would not come for 
tea,’’ said Miss Smith. ‘‘She is very de- 
pendent on her tea. It is her age doubtless.” 

“Probably it’s her age, too, that makes 
her want to spoil pleasant parties.” 

All this was agreeably dignified and 
grown up on the part of Master Morpurgo. 
But now again the Old Adam reappeared. 

“Of course,”’ he said almost pettishly, “I 
am curious to know on what grounds she 
did not approve of me.” 

“‘Sheisasnob,” said little Lydia solemnly. 
“T hate to hurt your feelings—though of 
course I know it would not hurt your 
feelings—but she says you're a mere bour- 
geois, the son of a tradesman.” 

“And so I am!” cried Ottok, and then he 
went off into a rather surprising burst of 
boisterous laughter, which at first Lydia 
could not quite understand. Then she saw 
that it must be bitter and satirical, with the 
Byronic tang in it. 

“‘Such people understand nothing,” she 
cried, ‘‘of this free new world which you 
and I live in.” 

‘Oh, but you’re wonderful,” he mur- 
mured, “‘in what you understand!” 

‘“You’ve made me understand,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘more than I could ever have 
understood by myself.” 

This interchange of thought is not quoted 
to prove any great originality of mind. But 
originality of mind is not always what 
makes conversations agreeable, especially 
when one is young and the other person has 
nice eyes. In any case there is no more to 
record just here, and it is perhaps as well. 

“Let’s have tea,’”’ cried Lydia abruptly. 

“I’m glad she didn’t forbid you to see 
me,” replied Ottok almost irrelevantly. 

“T suppose she knew it would be useless 
to forbid me anything.” 

‘‘What is she going to do?”’ asked Ottok. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Smith. 

She was putting sugar in his tea, and 
though there is not yet enough sugar in 
Europe, she judged —perhaps rightly —that 
the situation justified her in giving him two 
lumps. 

“She said,’ she went on, ‘“‘that she 
would attend to you.” 

What indeed such a phrase might have 
meant seemed scarcely to rouse the curi- 
osity of these two careless young butterflies 
fluttering in the sunlight. It might indeed 
have struck a contemplative philosopher, 
had such been present, that these words, 
“attend to you,” on the lips of Mrs. Alfred 
Hastings might have an ominous and terri- 
fying significance. But there was no such 
philosopher there. No clouds darkened the 
horizon. There was no distant thunder 
rumbling angrily. Indeed, it seemed to both 
Miss Lydia Smith and young Mr. Mor- 
purgo that the sun shone more brightly 
than usual upon Delices and upon the blue 
hydrangeas and the pink chairs. 

There was indeed one very singular inci- 
dent. There had been from time to time a 
low murmur of voices from the windows at 
the side of the little villa, as if the dragon 
in her bedroom were in consultation with 
her maid. There came once a burst of 
laughter; and then by contrast the voices 
seemed to rise a little shrilly, as if possibly 
in anger. Almost at once there was a slight 
gurgle as of suppressed hysteria, so it 
seemed to the young but inexperienced 
listeners. And then suddenly there sailed 
forth from the window like a black and 
ominous bird the famous garden hat with a 
frill of Spanish lace—the horror, as Mrs. 
Hastings had so frankly and so adequately 
styled it. The unfortunate confection lay 
malignly upon a little parterre of pink ge- 
raniums. Miss Smith and Mr. Morpurgo 

(Continued on Page 65) : pe 
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table seemed awkwardly to be preparing 
to pour her tea. 

Miss Smith flung the black hat back 
upon the ground with great decision of 
manner. She rushed almost hurriedly to 
the cups and saucers. 

“T am quite competent,” she said, ‘‘to 
give dear Mrs. Hastings her tea.” 

“T’m quite competent myself,” said that 
lady, still smiling. ‘Now I am going to 
be very American indeed. I’m going to 
do a thing I haven’t done before. I’m 
going to permit you two nice young people 
to go down to the Pare du Casino quite 
unchaperoned to hear the end of the band 
concert.” 

She seized the teapot, but Miss Smith 
and Mr. Ottok Morpurgo did not immedi- 
ately move. 

“But that,” began the young man stam- 
meringly, ‘‘would leave you all alone. And 
I’m sure that neither of us ——” 

Miss Smith’s voice—a little hard it 
sounded— interrupted: 

“T am going with Bidgy to see the Rey- 
erend Skively. There is to be a bazaar at 
the English church.” 

“But ——”’ began the wretched young 
man. 

“Tf you’ll excuse me ——”’ said Lydia 
with a sudden brilliant cheerfulness. And 
she left. 

For an instant Mrs. Hastings almost 
pouted, though it is not ordinarily wise to 
pout much when one has passed eighteen. 

“Well!” shesaid. “Poor Mr. Morpurgo! 
That leaves me to attend to you.” 

Here again was the ominous phrase— 
the threat of that boudoir conference of 
the night before. Yet somehow it seemed 
now shorn of terrors. 

“Will you?” he asked. “‘I—well, I 
could drink another cup of tea.” 

“T borrow an earlier phrase of yours,” 
she commented. ‘I think you have been 
very well educated to drink tea.” 

He stood an instant silent, while she 
busied herself with the boiling water. He 
appeared to contemplate afresh her clothes. 

“‘T don’t understand,” he said slowly. 

“My dear Mr. Morpurgo,” she replied, 
“you are not expected to understand. You 
are very, very young and I am very— 
though not very, very—old.” 

“Are you?” he asked in a suddenly 
hoarse voice. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. And then 
quite irrelevantly: “You know my maid 


hates you?” 
“Does she?” he asked, 


ce 9? 

“Oh, she hates unpacking,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. 

This was, it is to be presumed, her idea 
of how to attend to him. 


surprised. 


Three days later the scene upon the 
terrace looked much the same. Miss Smith 
and Miss Bidgerton remained immersed in 
the approaching bazaar at the English 
church and for now the third successive 
day Mrs. Hastings and Mr. Ottok Mor- 
purgo had been forced to consume le five 
o'clock alone. Visually, as has been hinted, 
the scene was perhaps unchanged, but con- 
versationally there had been progress. 

Mr. Morpurgo bent forward in his pink 
wicker chair. His eyes were aglow. 

“T had no idea,” he murmured, “that 
being in love with you would be like this.” 

“Tt always has been,’’ answered the lady 
with a little sigh. 

He jumped up angrily from his seat. 

“Why will you say such things as that 
to me?” 

“To make you feel young, dear boy. 
Isn’t it a pleasant thing to feel young? I 
find it so. You’ve made me feel young, 
you know.” 

“T hate all this kind of talk,’’ he went on. 
“What’s age? Perhaps I’m old and you’re 
young—who knows? I only know that 
you're wonderful, bewildering. Of course 
life used to look pleasant enough to me— 
it does to every young fellow. But you’ve 
put five colors where there was only one 
before. Life shimmers like a rainbow. 
The world’s bigger, wider, gayer, happier 
now.” 

“Well,” she answered gravely, ‘one 
oughtn’t to be sorry to have done that for 
any human being. I’m not sorry, Ottok.” 

“And when we’re married ——’’ he be- 
gan, sitting down again, and pulling the 
pink wicker chair a little nearer her. 

“Oh, no, not that!’’ She leaned back 
and she suddenly looked a little pale. ‘I 
hate you to say that. Not,” she went on, 
though the gayety seemed a little hard and 
brilliant—‘‘not that I object to proposals. 
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Cleanly Containers 


The beverage you buy at the fountain—is it served 
from an unsanitary containerin which dirty or germ- 
laden ice comes in contact with the beverage and 
contaminates or dilutes it? Or is it drawn from an 
absolutely sanitary ‘‘C & H”’ Dispenser? ; 


~C&H’ Dispensers i 


In ‘“‘C& H”’ Dispensers the ice, held 
in a separate container, cannot come in 
contact with the beverage—which is 
always served at just the right degree of 
coolness—never unpleasantly or harm- 
fully cold. It paysto patronize those who 
serve beverages from these health pro- 
tecting ‘‘C & H”’ Dispensers, illustrated 
above, or “‘C & H”’ syrup dispensers 
shown at the right. 
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They’re excellent for a woman. I like to 
keep up a fair annual average, and I 
always have. But I like you too much to 
enjoy this. Oh, my dear boy, if I had a 
daughter I’d give her to you. Oh, of course 
you're quite right! I’m not old enough to 
have such a daughter.” 

“Tt only means that you don’t like me 
well enough,” he said slowly. “That’s all, 
I know.” 

It was her turn to rise. She went across 
the terrace and stood for an instant with 
her back to him, while she gazed down the 
Allée de Savoie. Again the declining sun 
gilded the plane trees. But again, too, the 
world seemed filled with problems. 

“T’m afraid,” she said without turning 
to him, ‘that it’s because I’m in danger of 
liking you too much.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t perceive that dan- 
ger.” He gave a little laugh which was a 
little hard and mocking. ‘‘Is there any- 
body else?”’ he asked. 

She turned and leaned back against the 
terrace’s balustrade. White chiffon, and 
yellow and gold and the sun streaming 


such an investor has the same chance of 
making a fortune as a man would have of 
finding a pearl necklace by falling into a 
sewer. 

Oil stocks offered to the public by bally- 
hooing and extravagant promises of huge 
returns nearly always stand for condemned 
or worthless or improbable acreage. They 
will be good “‘if.”” They will yield colossal 
returns ‘‘if.”” Usually the “‘if”’ stands for a 
well on the company’s holdings or next 
door to them. That “if” is very cleverly 
hidden, so that the average lamb loses sight 
of it—but it’s the biggest word in their 
advertising. 

Even supposing a wildcat oil company 
does bring in a well, will the stockholders 
who haye been touted into buying by 
windy promises of colossal profits ever 
realize them? Not a chance! The pro- 
moters of the average wildcat company 
have carefully provided against such a con- 
tingency. The stockholders speedily wake 
up to the discovery that the company in 
which they hold shares owns little else than 
the one well, and has beén so heavily over- 
capitalized that practically nothing can 
accrue to the shareholders. They learn to 
their bitter chagrin that another inter- 
locking company, composed of the original 
promoters, owns all the surrounding acre- 
age, which leaps to a valuation of millions 
when oil is struck. These promoters have 
simply let the public in to pay the expenses 
of developing their own holdings. 

There are exceptions to this, of course, 
but what I have said applies to ninety per 
cent of the wildcat companies’ stocks sold 
to distant investors through newspaper 
and circular campaigns. I can name off- 
hand a score of companies which own pro- 
ducing wells that have never paid a cent to 
their stockholders beyond a first small 
monthly dividend asasop ora “‘ come-on’’— 
and never will. 

During the opening rush to two new oil 
fields I had a chance to get in on the ground 
floor. Perhaps I am unduly conservative, 
but, merci beaucoup, I would prefer to roll 
the bones with anybody. For trailing the 
wildcat is more of a gamble than any game 
known to man. Playing the ponies is a re- 
actionary pursuit compared to it, and rou- 
lette an exact science. 


The Lure of Petroleum 


If you would know the truth about your 
chances of realizing on an oil-well pros- 
pect—if you would know what makes the 
wildeat wild—list to the tale of one. I am 
employing fictitious names for obvious rea- 
sons, but the story is accurate. 

Let the man who went through the expe- 
rience tell it. Here goes: 


Until 1916 I never dreamed of trying my 
luck in oil. You remember how we used to 
laugh at the fellows we knew who fell for 
wildeat propositions, when we used to play 
golf together at the country club before 
you went overseas. 

I was head of a big concern and we did a 
large business. Some years it was prosper- 
ous; in others it was lucky if it didn’t lose 
money. I was never satisfied in the busi- 
ness, mainly because it was seasonal, but 
we had considerable money invested in it. 
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about her! She looked absurdly young— 
quite preposterously pretty. 

“There was perhaps someone else,” she 
answered slowly, “though there’s a danger 
that you may be making me forget him.” 

“Wouldn’t you marry him?” 

“T’ll confess to you, Ottok—it will be 
good for me. He didn’t ask me.” 

“T ask you. Don’t you see how much 
nicer lam?” All his boyishness came back. 

“T gee at least how nice you are.’’ She 
stood smiling at him. ‘Indeed you’re— 
a great temptation.” 

“You wanted me to like you—fairly 
deliberately.”’ He was sterner now. 

“Yes, I tried to make you like me; yes, 
quite deliberately.” 

“Bt apres,’ he asked, “what then?” 

“Try to think I’m a snob,” she sug- 
gested. “Think that I’m spoiled by the 
old silly fashion that we used to believe in 
before the war. Think that I’ve been 
accustomed even to royalties. Think that 
I’d perhaps consider it beneath me to 
marry the son of a corn merchant in East- 
ern Petronalia.”’ 
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He took the blow without flinching; in- 
deed, for an instant it passed through the 
lady’s mind that he was almost offensively 
unperturbed. But this thought passed as 
he began again gravely. 

“But you don’t believe in royalties 

now.” 
“No, I don’t,” she answered. “I very 
often seem a fool,” she went on, “but I am 
not. I think as well as other people. 
Better than some even. I believe in the 
future. As to believing in the past, I 
believe in the past of Lanesville, Ohio, as 
my grandfather told me about it before 
I’d even heard of New York. I believe in 
America. Indeed, I’m even considering 
living there, and that would have been 
going far in the old days. I even believe— 
oh, it’s an agony to say anything so banal— 
but yes, I believe in democracy.”’ 

““That’s why I love you.” 

“T hope,” she protested, “that is not 
altogether why.” 

“Tt is,” he agreed, ‘‘not altogether why. 
But where are we?’ he went on. “I love 
you and you say I am—a temptation, and 
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In November of 1916 a doctor I knew 
came to me with an oil proposition. At 
that time the present oil boom was in its 
infancy—newly born in Oklahoma. Why is 
it, I wonder, that the medical profession 
furnishes more speculators in stocks than 
any other class of men? It’sso. Any broker 
or promoter will tell you that physicians are 
readier to take a flyer on a long chance 
than any other sort of professional men. 

Doc’s scheme sounded pretty good. He 
and nine others had formed a company, 
which we will call the Chico Oil and Gas 
Company, with a capital of $50,000 and 
holdings of about 500 acres. The acreage 
was in wildcat territory, away out where 
nobody had ever drilled, but oil had been 
struck in so many seemingly unlikely spots 
in Oklahoma that this fact did not necessa- 
rily condemn the prospect. Oil is where 
you find it—geologists or no geologists. 

Besides, an oil smeller had spotted a 
pool under this acreage and had outlined it 
for them. Some of the men in the company 
claimed this old fellow had located several 
successful wells, and they had absolute con- 
fidence in him. I forget how many times he 
had struck it right; but I reckon they for- 
got to mention how many times he had 
guessed wrong. That’s the way with these 
oil finders. One hit will make their reputa- 
tion, though they may have been wrong 
ninety-nine times. 


The Antics of Old Blurb 


Old Blurb would go over the ground and 
tell you exactly where oil was. He said he 
could feel it. Whenever he was ‘‘hot”’ his 
face and neck would grow red and sort of 
swell up, and he’d clasp his head with his 
hands. It made a great impression. 

Well, they had taken Blurb all over the 
acreage they leased, and he had outlined 
precisely where the pool lay—declared 
there just couldn’t be any mistake about it. 
To make doubly sure, they blindfolded him 
and led him to various other points. He 
was cold on these; but the minute they led 
him back to their holdings he grew excited 
and began to moan and take on. 

Tt was uncanny. He never once miscued. 
They even drove the old man out there 
at night, blindfolded, and by roundabout 
roads so he could not guess where he was. 
They stood him a few hundred yards from 
the limits of the pool he had outlined, but 
he cried there was no oil there. Then they 
led him on to their tract, and he yelled he 
could feel it. No matter how often they 
tested him he located the same spot and 
would not fall for any other. So they were 
convinced. Wouldn’t you have been? How 
he did it I don’t pretend to know. 

Moreover, Blurb set up to be a geologist 
and backed his intuition with some mighty 
plausible talk. He wasn’t a regular quartz 
hound or pebble puppy, but some time pre- 
vious to this he had located a few trifling 
wells in another part of that country for 
several of the same men he was now dealing 
with, and he explained that the oil in these 
wells represented the seepage from a mother 
pool, and that mother pool lay under the 
new acreage. The geological formation 
proved that conclusively, he said. 

I guess all this may sound like bunk to 
you, but if you had seen Blurb work and 


the tests to which he was put, he would 
have got you going too. Anyhow, after a 
while I began to believe in him myself. I 
had heard of water witches and treasure 
finders, so why shouldn’t a man be able to 
sense oil? 

Oh, all right; laugh your head off. But 
there are a lot of people who believe that 
certain individuals possess the power to 
locate oil or water or minerals. What’s 
more, you’d be surprised to know how 
many business men of your acquaintance 
are superstitious and given to consulting 
fortune tellers. Fact! One of the hardest- 
headed and closest traders I know never 
goes into a deal without first consulting a 
woman who lives out on X Street and tells 
fortunes. 

It so happened that my business was not 
going to suit me then, and the more I 
thought of this oil proposition and how so 
many were growing rich by striking it right 
the better it looked. I would sit in my office 
and stare through the window over the 
roofs, and I could see derricks and gushers. 
When a man gets that fever in his blood, 
only one thing will cure him. I would sit 
there and picture us striking oil, and imag- 
ine myself a millionaire. I tell you it was 


great. 

So at last I told Doc I’d take a chance 
and go in on it. Doc was president of the 
company. 

After I had put up some money several 
friends with whom I[ talked it over grew 
interested. They went up there with me 
and saw what I had seen and decided to 
buy some stock. One was vice president of 
a bank; isn’t it amazing how people will 
bite at an oil prospect? Every one of us 
had cut his wisdom teeth in business, but 
we fell for the proposition. 

I guess the original group of promoters 
needed me just for that purpose, figuring 
my connections would bring in some money. 
Anyhow, they elected me treasurer of the 
Chico company. And then I found out 
something. 


Inside Information 


There was another company which sort 
of interlocked with the Chico. This was 
the Irish Oil and Gas Company—that 
will do as well as any other for a name— 
and it owned leases on 20,000 acres all 
round the Chico holdings. Of course if a 
well were struck on the Chico location 
these leases would be worth millions and 
millions. It had a capital of only $5000. 
You can bet the promoters weren’t letting 
in any outsiders on that. They needed out- 
side money to find oil round there, so they 
wouldn’t have to spend their own—but if 
oil was found the lion’s share of the profits 
would go to them through ownership of this 
other company. 

I found out something else. None of the 
organizers had paid for his stock in the 
Chico. The leases hadn’t cost them a cent, 
the farmers round there being perfectly will- 
ing to give them leases for nothing, with the 
usual one-eighth royalty, in the hope of 
getting a well dug. But the leases were for 
only one year. However, the company did 
own a really good rig and driller’s outfit. 
The derrick we later put up was of Oregon 
pine and stood tremendous strain. 
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On one of these trips a banker mentioned 
to me that a mutual acquaintance had been 
in, looking for a chance to speculate in oil 
with a few thousand dollars that weren’t 
working. As Mose himself expressed it, he 
felt like getting out on a limb. That was 
enough for me. I went to see Mose and 
laid the proposition before him. He 
was interested and immediately made 
arrangements to inspect the property; 
and he bought some stock. 

Well, a little later we did get a show- 
ing of oil. In April, 1917, we were down 
1490 feet and got ashowing in our sluice 
pit. I'll never forget those days as 
long as I live. I wired Dick and the 
others associated with me to come out, 
and they came a-running. To me this 
showing meant we had struck a pool or 
were right on top of the sand. Our oil 
smeller said so and told us at what 
depth we might expect it. He was al- 
ways coming out there and smelling 
round, and assuring us he could feel it. 


The Gratitude of Mose 


When Dick arrived I told him we had 
struck it. He was just as worked up 
as Iwas. If we had a well we were mil- 
lionaires; and for a day or two neither 
of us would have sold out our chances 
for a quarter of a million each. Golly, 
it was great! We walked on air all the 
time. 

The whole country for miles round 
quit work and came to see the new 
well. There were scouts there from 
every corner of the state and we had 
all sorts of bids for acreage. Would 
we sell any? I guess not! No, sir; a 
few hundred dollars an acre for stuff 
that hadn’t cost us anything meant — 
nothing at all in our young lives. We in- 
tended to hold until the well came in, and 
then turn loose in blocks that would make 
us rich. 

Dick and I have added up since and dis- 
covered that we could have sold to scouts 
and speculators about $100,000 of acreage. 
That would have given us all our money 
back and a nice fat profit, besides retaining 
a pile of acreage. But we didn’t doit. We 
wanted all the profits for ourselves. 

About the same time Dick arrived along 
came Mose. I have never seen a man so 
crazy with the fever. There was a line of 
spectators ahead of him on the board walk 
leading to the sluice pit, and Mose just 
couldn’t wait to see. He jumped off and 
waded in the slush up to his knees for a look 
at that oil showing. 

And then, plastered all over with mud, 
he hotfooted it down to the bunkhouse to 
see me. He simply had to buy some more 
stock and buy it before this news sent the 
price sky high. I drove him to town to 
catch the train that night and he babbled 
all the way like a drunken man. 

“Bill,” he said once after a long silence, 
and he wanted to shake hands, “Bill, you’re 
the best friend I 
ever had. You’ve 
done this for me. 
We're going to be 
rich men and I’ll 
tell you what 
we'll do. We’ll 
put up a big office 
building back 
home and call it 
the Smith- 
Arenson Build- 
ing. And,. Bill, if 
ever I have a son 
I aim to call him 
William.” 

Poorold Mose! 
I felt sorry for 
him next day, be- 
cause we got 
down beyond the 
oil showing—and 
never saw an- 
other sign. 

However, he 
bought some 
acreage on his 
own account. It 
seems that two 
or three of the 
original pro- 
-moters of the 
company had 
managed to pick 
up a few leases 
privately and 

Mose says they 
came to him 
shortly after his 


Old Blurb 
Would Go 
Over the 
Ground and 
TellYouExs 
actly Where 
OilWas. He Said 
He Could Feel It 


return to the city and mentioned they had 
a wire from me that the well had been 
brought in. He tried to reach me by phone, 
but couldn’t, and as you have to grab 
quickly in oil gambling or not grab at all, 
he bought some of their acreage at a stiff 
price. I think he paid $3000. 

After he had done it he managed to get 
me on the long distance. Had the well come 
in? Itold himno. Had I struck any more 
oilshowings? I told him no again. What did 
I think of the prospect? In replying I had to 
be very guarded, for nothing further had 
developed to give me any encouragement, 
and yet I hadn’t lost hope and it wouldn’t 
do to depress the stockholders. 

However, Mose suspected from the little 
I said that he had been done, and he started 
out to get his money back from the men 
who’d sold him the leases. I helped him. 
I told them they had to return Mose his 
money or I wouldn’t go any further with 
them; so they did. Mose is a loyal friend 
to-day, and even after the failure of the well 
he offered to back me in the Ranger field. 


Nothing but Trouble 


Troubles—troubles—all the time! Just 
listen to some of these entries in my diary: 

“May 8, 1917—Lifted eight-inch pipe to 
underream and pulled in the whole derrick. 

“May 9—Sent to Tulsa for rig builders.” 

It took us exactly a week to get the der- 
rick completed. And here, later: 

“Sept. 25— Making good progress. 

“Sept. 26—Everything going nicely. 

“Sept. 27—Casing pulled intwo. Phoned 
Tulsa for fishing tools. Drove a hundred 
miles to Oklahoma City to meet train tools 
were coming on.” 

Well, sir, we fished for that pipe five 
days. The sixth day was done before we 
started to put the casing back. 

That was a terrible summer. I’ve seen it 
112 in the shade at that dog-gone well. The 
heat fairly sizzled off the roof of the bunk- 
house, and I had to haul ice twenty miles in 
my flivver for the water and meat. 

Meanwhile we had to raise money from 
time to time, for we had started with noth- 
ing in the treasury but what my friends and 
I had paid for our stock. And we owed Doc 
$5000 on a mortgage, and he was anxious to 
get his money. 

I made all the stockholders come across 
with an assessment. Unless we had money 
it meant shutting down, so they put up 
$500 each. We had to repeat this per- 
formance several times that year. I was 
drawing no salary. My expenses were 
being paid, but I had given up a real busi- 
ness to drill a wildcat, and had left my wife 
and family in the city, to live out in a shack 
twenty miles from a town with a crew of 
roughnecks and a nigger cook. Man, it got 
lonely! Time and again—especially during 
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the cold weather, when work was almost 
impossible—I made up my mind to chuck 
it alland go back home. However, I’ve got 
an obstinate streak in me, and stuck it out. 

At the end of July we ran out 
of pipe and I left for a town in 
Kansas to buy some. And dur- 
ing the next two days I found 
out a lot about the kind of 
crooks who prey on the oil busi- 
ness. At Wichita I traded with 
a man for $6500 worth of pipe; 
got the bill of lading, established 
its genuineness and paid for the 
stuff with my check. 

The car of pipe was supposed 
to be at a certain station up the 
line. He showed me a telegram 
from the agent there. I hopped 
into a flivver and beat it for that 
place. 

The agent had never seen the 
car, had not sent any such tele- 
gram, and knew nothing of the 
pipe, but had heard of a carload 
corresponding to my bill having 
been dropped at another station 
some miles distant. 

Well, I burnt the roads getting 
there. Sure enough, there was 
a car of pipe, but some men 
with teams were unloading it, 
and one of them claimed owner- 
ship. 

That woke me up. I saw I had been 
done. The only course left was to return 
and find the man who had sold me the stuff, 
and get my money back. Once more I 
made that flivver fly. 

When we arrived in town I hustled to the 

bank and found out he had deposited my 
check. From there I went over to a hotel 
to telephone the city, and who should I 
run into but the guy who had sold me the 
pipe! We went into session then and there. 
He tried to argue, and protested that 
there’d been a mistake and I would get the 
pipe all right; but I told him he had to sit 
down and write me out a check for $6500 
or one of us would never leave that room 
alive. 
Well, at last he saw that the request was 
reasonable, and gave me his check. I 
cashed it, and have never set eyes on him 
since that day. 


A New Deal 


But still I had no pipe, and the drill crew 
were idle back there at the well. I scouted 
round and managed to buy what I needed 
from a supply company in that vicinity, 
and on August eighth loaded the pipe. As 
soon as I saw it on the road I hit back. 

You remember that our leases were good 
for only one year. October eighth arrived 
and we were still far from oil. It became 
necessary to get the leases extended. I 
managed to do that. The farmers did not 
charge me anything for a six-months’ ex- 
tension, but at the expiration of that period 
we were to pay a dollar an acre. 

Not one cent of salary had I drawn all 
this time, but I made a little money. Yes, 
I made $400 net off twenty acres of ground 
I rented that spring from a farmer, on 
which I raised a crop of Kafir corn. The 
crop cost me about $100 and I sold it for 
$500. It was such good stuff that all the 
farmers round there wanted to buy for 
seed. That was the only fun I had. It was 
a treat to see that corn grow. 

Our oil smeller had told us the depth at 
which we might expect tostrike thesand. He 
was sure of it. I never saw a man so posi- 
tive. The way he talked would have con- 
vinced almost anybody. But on November 
twenty-sixth we were down 2960 feet, with- 
outa trace. Wehad run out of pipe and out 
of money. We were busted. 

I decided I’d had enough and would go 
home. So I told the boys to pull the pipe, 
and I hit for the city. 

I went to Ranger to look over lease 
prospects there. A little later, on my return 
to the city, I was called on the long distance. 
Some of the farmers living near the well had 
got together and they planned to go on with 
drilling. They wanted. oil there and were 
prepared to back me. After some dickering 
we came to an agreement that they were to 
furnish everything and pay me ten dollars 
for every foot I drilled. On my part, I con- 
tracted to go to 3500 feet, or until we struck 
oil or gas in paying quantities, or until we 
met with an insurmountable obstacle. 

Meanwhile financial breakers threatened 
to spoil this arrangement. All of my former 
associates were now out of the venture and 
Doc had foreclosed his mortgage of $5000 
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Insure Continuous 
Operation of 
Your Factory Belts 


O SUPPLY the unceasing demand for manu- 

factured goods, power belts must be kept whirling 
and machines and men producing at top speed. 
Shortened hours of labor emphasize the need to 
conserve every working minute. “Clipper” Belt 
Lacing has assisted Industry to attain its goal of 
uninterrupted production. To lace a belt means 
but a momentary stoppage when the “Clipper” is 
at hand, for 


Che ClipperBelt Lacer 
Laces a Belt in Three Minutes 


Before the advent of the efficient “Clipper” it 
took anywhere from fifteen minutes to half an hour to 
lace a belt—an incalculable loss. Besides its greater 
speed, the “Clipper” makes a joint that is smooth, 
safe, flexible, durable, and hugs the pulley. Its cost 
is a trifle, its saving great. Any plant operative can 
use the “Clipper.” 

The “Clipper” goes to manufacturers for free trial, 
and is perpetually guaranteed. 
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Most mill supply houses sell the “Clipper.” 
Dealers not stocking it write for particulars 


“The Connecting Link Between Power and Production” 


Clipper Beli Lacer Comp 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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on the rig and tools. I went scurrying from 
one town to another, consulting lawyers 
and doing everything possible to straighten 
out the tangle. Finally we came to terms 
and the farmers got an extension, so we 
were able to start. 

They agreed to pay me $5000 for the pipe 
we estimated we would need. If it cost 
more I was to take the loss; if it cost under 
that figure the difference belonged to me. 
By luck I managed.to buy what we wanted 
for $3500, and cleared $1500 at the outset. 

All this took time. My diary shows: 

“January 10, 1918—This is Thursday. 
Loaded pipe. Temperature 10 degrees be- 
low zero.” 

Yet that night I drove twenty miles in a 
flivver devoid of isinglass. That was noth- 
ing unusual. One night it took me five 
hours to drive twenty miles; it was so cold 
the water would boil every few minutes and 
we would have to stop. Then the radiator 
would freeze. 

Well, the casing arrived at the well to- 
ward the end of January, and we fired up 
to make repairs. It was still bitterly cold— 
ten below zero—and I decided to go home 
for a few days, since work was out of the 
question. 

Here are some more entries in my diary: 

“February 13, 1918—Found necessary to 
build new bandwheel and bullwheels. 

“Feb. 14—Shut down, waiting for rig 
builders. 

“Feb. 16—Everything ready to go.” 

With everything ready to go I felt better. 
At last we would get something done, and 
maybe our troubles were over for a while. 

Not two minutes later a new driller I 
had hired lost the tools and all the cable in 
the hole. In some fashion he lost control 
and the cable unwound from the shaft so 
far it tore loose. Nothing to do but beat it 
for Tulsa, more than two hundred miles, 
and get some fishing tools. I arrived there 
on the morning of February seventeenth 
and left at noon by train with the spear. 

At Oklahoma City the cook met me with 
the flivver. I had wired the nigger to do 
this, paying for a courier to take the mes- 
sage out from town. He had driven about 
a hundred miles in bad weather, and we 
had to return the same way and in terrible 
cold, but I figured we would save a day or 
two by this arrangement. 


More Troubles 


We reached the well at one o’clock in the 
morning and immediately fired up and 
started fishing. The tools stuck. They 
wouldn’t go into the hole. We felt round 
with our hands and fished out the cable. 
It’s true, so help me—that cable was within 
a few inches of the top! We didn’t need the 
spear at all, and my trip and untold trouble 
had been all for nothing. 

But every time I turned my back on that 
well something happened. Work might be 
going smoothly and I’d be encouraged to 
sneak off to see my wife and babies; the 
minute I did so word would come that 
something had broken down. For instance, 
I made a quick trip to Oklahoma City, where 
my wife was to meet me. A few hours later 
I got a wire that the driller had quit work 
because the threads on the pins of the jars 
were in bad shape; and away I had to go. 

In the middle of March I got a new driller 
who solved our underreaming troubles— 
the roughnecks call it underrimming—and 
we put in twenty-seven feet of pipe. The 
day after, we made ten feet of new hole. 
This was a gleam of sunshine, for it meant 
real progress and money in my pocket. 

Well, we got down to 3250 feet and then 
lost the hole. Perhaps you don’t see how a 
hole can be lost when it’s there; but by 
that I mean we dropped the whole string of 
pipe. The strain of that enormous weight 
on the derrick had been terrific. I have 
lain awake nights listening to the whine 
and groans of the timbers and wondering 
just how much more it would stand. You 
know what a heavy six-inch pipe looks 
like—or a four-inch pipe? Imagine more 
than half a mile of them on end, held up by 
a cable which must raise them and let them 
down frequently. Well, the derrick has to 
take care of that load. 

We started fishing for it, and we fished 
six weeks. First we got sixty-six joints out, 
each of them twenty-one feet long. That 
was comparatively easy. But the next day 
we pulled only one joint, and there re- 
mained 80 joints in the hole. 

Now, in order to fish, you’ve got to put 
the casing back in the hole each time, and 
it’s a long, tedious, nerve-breaking job. We 
pulled three more joints the following day, 


and kept on and on until y 
out except fifteen. The 
down to wait for long-str 

I went for them, and or 
the casing out against th 
To get it I was obliged to 
curved tool made, but we m 
the pipe. Cave-ins had 
terrific. I feared every 
would go. And some pipe 
in the hole. a 


extension from Doc. He gg 
days for a payment of $1( 
other extension was grante 
all, Doe realized about $200 


Well, we managed to pull 
five joints, but we couldn’t 
matter what we did, we cou 
I guess I'd be fishing there y 
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At last I threw up my har 
colony so. They wanted me 
I knew it was hopeless. 
pretty warm meetings and 
ositions were discussed. T 


that obstacle; and I dema 
give me a statement in wri 
completed my bargain. Th 

One day I held a telepho) 
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said frankly I was going ! 
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ahead with the drilling on th! 
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“Then hop in and beat it” 
advice and never drive into” 

That’s about all, I think. 
and got his rig back. At" 
$100,000 in that hole. |, 
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April 30, 1920 


; Collins &-Co., 
266 Woodford Ste, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Attention of Mr. A.A. Craddock. 


- Gentlemen: 


; We are in receipt of yours of 
28th inst., asking for prices on gray tron 
castings. ; : 

We beg to advise you that present 
“prices will remain in force until Juhe 1st. 
We will advise you not later than May 18th 
as to prices which will be in effect June 
lst. “ 


; We are shipping today your order 
for semi-steel cylinders, placed with us 
April 15th. : 

Very truly yours, 


WELLS, HANCOCK & COMPANY 


* 
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{ 
Cllins & Co. expect you to write them today, quoting 
worices. 

Yur letter may bring an order running into thousands 
cllars. Your failure to write may let the business go to 
apetitor. 

Ten there is a man from whom you expect something to- 
y-a quotation, instructions, a confirmation, a remittance. 
[) you trust to your memory in matters so vital to your 
siess? Or do you make sure by using a “pending file,” 
i1-is simply a special file containing extra carbons of 
t’s in which you promise to write again, or mention 
rone else’s promise to do so? 

Vien the time comes, your stenographer takes out any 
cl carbons and hands them to you. 

A you will see by the illustration, the pending file car- 
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~ Your “Automatic Memory” 


bon carries a printed list of departments and individuals, 
to whose attention it may be brought, by a check mark, 
before it takes its place in the pending file. 

So that they will not go astray in the regular file, it is 
well to have, for these pending file carbons, a distinguishing 
color—and it is easy to select one from the twelve colors 
besides white in which Hammermill Bond is supplied. 

This color variety enables you to make all your important 
forms instantly identifiable, so that they are sure to be 
correctly routed and_correctly filed. We call this “the 
Signal System.” It is one of the reasons why many big busi- 
ness houses do not shop around for paper when ordering print- 
ing, but simply say to the printer, “Use Hammermill Bond.” 

Write us for a portfolio of specimen forms printed on 
Hammermill Bond. 


| HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Enriz, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 
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Austin Kable, sat on either side of Jennie 
Crane, who was large and dark and looked 
operatic with the silver band round her 
hair and the long silver filigree earrings, 
from which dangled clusters of seed pearls. 

The place was stifling. The six of them, 
men and women alike, had smoked ciga- 
rettes incessantly all evening. Smoke hung 
in the air like fog. The cards and poker 
chips still lay scattered over the table—a 
dab of red, a dab of white or blue against 
the green baize which covered the ma- 
hogany. On the waxed floor and the edge 
of the Chinese rug there was a stain where 
someone had kicked over his highball glass. 

Why didn’t they go? ; ; 

Cyril was sick of it—dead sick of it. He 
wished he could throw wide the windows 
and let in the fresh autumnal air. And as 
he raised his glance, through the high little 
window at one side where it was not neces- 
sary to draw a shade he saw the harvest 
moon riding the sky. It looked alien and 
strange here over the city—the city he 
knew. It made him—he didn’t quite know 
why—a little nostalgic. Somewhere within 
him fluttered the wings of forgotten mem- 
ories. He stifled a yawn. Mrs. Garrison’s 
quick eye, however, noticed it. 

“fs the dear ’ittle boy sleepy so soon?” 
she asked in that affected baby prattle 
of hers which he had once thought so pi- 
quant. “Does he want his ’ittle friends to 
go home?”’ 

Cyril tried to smile at her, but she rose. 
“Come on, people, let’s trot along”; and 
with a glance at her diamond wrist watch: 
‘*Gracious, it’s half past two!” 

The two women rose and, arms linked, 
went down the hall to Cyril’s bedroom, 
where they had left their wraps. Austin 
Kable began. to whisper one of his ill- 
flavored stories. Cyril swung away with a 
gesture of distaste and gazed again through 
the little window at the harvest moon. 
The women returned wrapped in furs 
and silks. Effie Garrison went over to Cyril 
and rested her hand on his arm. Her eyes 
were suddenly intent and entreating. 

“Don’t forget you’ve promised to drop 
in for tea Monday afternoon,” she said. 
“Get there at five and we’ll have a nice 
little chat. Jack doesn’t get home till 


ix. 
“Yes, I’ll remember,” said Cyril dully. 
“Ts him angry with his ’ittle Effie?” she 

asked plaintively. 

She must have seen in his face that it 
was the wrong tone to use at the moment, 
for she said very sharply: “Oh, Cyril, 
buck up! Beasport! Play the game!” 

They moved out into the hall: The 
gilded cage of an elevator at last came for 
them. They were gone. Cyril returned to 
the living room and slumped into a chair. 
He was aware that Fred Schlang had fol- 
lowed and was gazing at him disapprov- 


ingly. 

““What’s the matter with you, old boy?” 
asked Fred presently. ‘‘Got the pip again?” 

“Nope! Tired—that’s all.” 

“You might bea little decenter to people, 
Cy, when we have a-party. We've got to 
stand in with the Garrisons, you know.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Oh, they’re good for a dinner any time 
we're hard up, and besides John Garrison’s 
brother is advertising manager of the 
Cornucopia Candy Company. They’re 
spending lots of money. There’s a chance 
of getting the account some day.” 

Fred tore off his collar and narrow black 
tie viciously. 

“How did you make out in the poker 
game, Cy?” 

“Won forty.” 

“You always have all the luck. I 
dropped _ seventy-eight. Lend me the 
forty, will you?” 

“Yes. Broke again?” 

“Still broke. We always are busted, 
ain’t we?”’ 

“Yes. Do you ever wonder, Fred, if the 
game we play is worth the effort?” 

““Aw, don’t get going on that again! We 
got to live, ain’t we? We got to keep up 
with the gang we travel with, don’t we? 
Why, Cy, if I’d left you alone you’d still 
be down in that Madison Avenue boarding 
house plugging away in that wholesale 
grocery concern at eighteen or twenty dol- 
lars a week.”’ 

“T know I owe you a lot, Fred, but some- 
times I think I was happier there than 
now—always in debt, always gadding 
round from one party to another, always 
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wondering where the money is coming from 
to pay for it all.” 

“Geewillikens! You’re some cheerful 
little guy to-night! What you need is a 
little country air—and you'll get it to- 
morrow.” 

*“To-morrow?”’ 

“You haven’t forgotten that it’s Satur- 
day and the Prescotts have invited us to 
motor up to the Cascade Inn and have 
dinner and dance, have you?” 

“‘T told them I couldn’t go.” 

“You did! Why?” 

“Fed up with parties.” 

Fred Schlang was nonplused into silence. 
He couldn’t understand how anyone could 
be fed up with such parties as the Prescotts 
offered—innumerable cocktails, pretty 
women not at all prudish, lots of expensive 
food and a certain dashing gayety that 
swept you along withit. He stood shaking 
his head dolefully at Cyril. His attitude, 
so mournful, so puzzled, almost made Cyril 
laugh aloud. Fred looked so much like a 
morose and mature kewpie. 

But then Cyril’s impulse toward laughter 
abruptly died in the thought that he might 
be getting to resemble Fred. Cyril was 
thirty-three. Fred was only thirty-seven, 
and yet already he looked old. There were 
dark pouches beneath his eyes. His color 
was an unhealthy white. He actually had 
jowls. His figure was that of a man who 
likes too well the luxuries of life—likes them 
better than anything else and is perfectly 
willing to pay any price they cost. It was 
only the ceaseless care that Fred took of 
himself, the bathing and massaging and 
meticulous grooming that kept him at all 
presentable. He was having his coats cut 
now so that they would conceal the swell- 
ing proportions of his waistline. Presently 
Fred came up to Cyril and dropped a 
pudgy hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, you and I, Cy. 
We’ve been good pals too long, ain’t we? 
It’s been a pretty good life most of the 
time, hasn’t it? Well, I’m going to tumble 
in. You'll feel all right in the morning. 
Good night.’’ 

He pattered off to his own room and 
after he had gone Cyril switched off the 
light and with quick savage motions opened 
all the windows. Then he sat there in the 
dark room, the coat collar of his dinner 
jacket turned up to shield the back of his 
neck while the cool air swept round him. 
His eyes were on the harvest moon. He 
couldn’t himself realize what ailed him to- 
night—what strange malady of the soul was 
his. Tired probably, as he had told Fred— 
tired, that was all—tired out—tired of 
people—tired of Fred. Fred’s code, his 
ambition, was so ridiculously simple. Fred 
wanted to have a good time—nothing more. 
He was, of course, interested in business, 
but that was because he wanted his busi- 
ness to yield him enough to enable him to 
have what he considered a good time. Cyril 
wanted something more than that, but the 
trouble was he didn’t know what it was he 
wanted. 

Yet Fred was a good fellow. He liked 
Fred. Perhaps that was the flaw in Cyril’s 
own character. He liked too many people. 
He was too easily led, too easily influenced. 
He had never learned to say no to anyone. 
If someone else than Fred had taken charge 
of his life when he first came to New York, 
a pliable, impressionable youngster, ten or 
eleven years ago, why, he might be quite a 
different sort to-day, a much better sort. 
Not that that was any excuse. One should 
be strong enough to make one’s own life 
worth while. 

But as it had happened there was Fred 
at his elbow all the time. It was Fred who 
had told him where to get his clothes, just 
as he had told him where to find his amuse- 
ments. It was Fred who had led him to the 
gayest of restaurants and the girliest of 
shows. It was Fred who had urged him to 
get out of the wholesale grocery business 
and into advertising. It was Fred in fact 
who had procured him his first position 
with the H. W. Day Advertising Agency, 
where he was now considered one of the 
most promising, of the younger men and 
drew down his five thousand a year. But 
somehow he seemed to have less money 
with five thousand a year than when he had 
eighteen dollars a week. 

Of course the apartment, the Japanese 
butler, the little dinners they gave, every- 
thing of that sort was expensive, but be- 
tween the two of them, Fred and himself, 


they ought to be able to manage it easily. 
No, it was the crowd they traveled with 
that kept them poor—these other people 
all had more money than either Fred or 
himself and they were all people bitten with 
the madness to spend money. It was as if 
they had large quantities of unexpected 
money thrust upon them and they must 
get rid of it within a certain time. They 
raced from one sensation to another. They 
lived only for the day and its evanescent 
pleasures. And Fred and himself had been 
forced to keep up their end. They couldn’t 
always accept—and accept. 

Why, Cyril remembered many a time 
they had pawned their watches or their 
pearl studs to pay for some party or other. 
But for years and years this had seemed to 
be what he wanted. It was exciting. It 
was thrilling to live constantly on the edge 
of bankruptcy. This was life and it was the 
thing he had always longed for ever since 
he was a kid in Bay Crest. 

It was only lately that he had begun to 
wonder if it were worth while. It was only 
lately that he had begun to consider 
dropping out of it entirely, finding some 
life for himself that was more normal, more 
natural, more healthy, where some worthy 
ambition would rule his life rather than the 
gratification of these flickering little follies. 
But he couldn’t abandon Fred. He 
couldn’t quite do that. 

Once in a while he had thought of mar- 
riage. Marriage might save him, and even 
Fred couldn’t object if Cyril left him and 
their bachelor apartment to be married. 
But when he thought of marriage it was like 
gazing into a shadowy room of which he 
knew none of the contents. And he had 
never met a girl that he really felt he wanted 
to marry—that with an irresistible impulse 
he felt he must marry. Never any girl 
except one, and that was when he was so 
young that he was in no position to marry, 
and besides he hadn’t realized she was the 
girl for him until long after she had van- 
ished entirely from his life, had dropped 
below the horizon of his environment. 

Suddenly he felt an acute longing to go 
back to the place where he and she had 
played: as boy and girl together. Bay 
Crest, he knew, had changed. The Weavers 
had gone. His mother was dead. His 
father had married again and was living in 
Massachusetts. It wouldn’t be the same 
place at all. In the seven years since 
he had been there it must have changed 
tremendously. Nevertheless, he wanted to 
go back—and fortunately to-morrow was 
Saturday. He had the afternoon free. 
Fortunately he had refused that Prescott 
invitation. 

The moon was gone. It had risen above 
the little square window high in the side of 
the wall. Cyril sighed, shut the windows 
and went to bed. 
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N THE following afternoon Cyril found 

that Bay Crest had indeed changed be- 
yond his wildest imaginings. The arm of the 
city had reached out to take it well within 
its monstrous grasp. The rumor of a new 
subway to be built under Fourth Avenue 
had brought about a veritable storm of real- 
estate activity and new building. 

Along Third Avenue—where the trolley 
ran and where Cyril remembered trees 
arching over the street, old residences, dirt 
sidewalks and only an occasional stretch 
of pavement and a few isolated clusters of 
shops—now there was nothing but paving 
and shops surmounted by three and four 
stories of flats. The green of trees, bushes 
and grass, the brown of earth, had been 
entirely obliterated as if a giant who left 
tracks in stone had passed. 

Cyril had returned home a stranger, but 
home itself was stranger than he. Even the 
shop windows—the interminable line of 
shop windows broken only by the intersect- 
ing streets—bore alien names of Jewish and 
Italian and Slavie origin. The elevated 
road on which he had journeyed down ter- 
minated at Sixty-fifth Street. From there 
he walked past the shops to the most famil- 
iar corner, where every evening years ago 
returning from business he had dropped 
from the trolley step. He turned here and 
made his way toward Second Avenue, seek- 
ing Edgett’s Lane. But it was not long be- 
fore he realized that Edgett’s Lane no 
longer existed. The bright new metal sign 
on a round steel post from which swung an 
unlighted are lamp told him Edgett’s Lane 
was become prosaic Seventy-second Street. 
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half hour. The Prescotts and all of us 
are back in town and up at Crandy’s. The 
Cascade Inn was so dead we couldn’t stand 
it. They all want you to come up here and 
join the party. Will you come? There'll 
be a nice double-extra-dry Martini waiting 
for you. Be a sport and come.” 

“Sure I’ll come!” said Cyril with alac- 


rity. 
He was actually glad to get this un- 
expected invitation. His sentimental 


afternoon had left him cold, embittered, 
heartsick and hungry. He wanted to be 
with his own crowd again, who lived with no 
thought of yesterday and little of to-morrow. 

After all, there seemed to be no escape for 
him from that peculiar sort of New York 
society in which to be known as a good 
sport is to win the final word in praise, to 
achieve the utmost triumph in popularity. 


Iv 


ste Saturday night at Crandy’s Cyril 
won Fred Schlang’s unqualified ap- 
proval with his high spirits and his gay 
abandon. ‘‘Cy’s coming back strong,” said 
Fred in an admiring whisper to his hostess, 
Mrs. Prescott. ‘You gotta admit he’s the 
real thing when he gets going.” And Cyril 
himself thought that he had finally dis- 
missed the dull and vaporous regrets that 
had been disturbing him. But on Sunday 
he felt that they were besieging him again 
and on Monday they were more insistent 
than they had ever been. 

On Monday he recalled he had promised 


to go to Effie Garrison’s apartment for tea. - 


He knew from experience what married 
women of Effie’s type wanted of young men 
of his, Cyril’s, type. They wanted the flat- 
tery and the attention which their husbands 
either no longer gave them or if they gave 
them they found staled by repetition. They 
wanted their hands to be held. They 
wanted sentimentalities. They desired to 
be told they were different from any other 
women in the world and in turn they wanted 
to confess that no one understood them. 
Fortunately these affairs were usually inno- 
cent enough—innocent and just a bit sick- 


ening. 

Well, he wouldn’t go to Effie Garrison’s. 
He couldn’t go in his present mood. In- 
stead, he sent a telegram saying that an un- 
foreseen demand of business kept him 
away. With the telegram, as anodyne, he 
sent a huge bunch of blood-red dahlias. 

That night the Japanese butler served 
Cyril a solitary dinner. Fred had gone 
again to one of his inevitable parties. In 
the midst of his dinner, while Wada was 
serving the chops, Cyril astonished him 
greatly by pounding his fist on the table, 
by exclaiming, “‘ What an idiot I am!” and 
by running down the hall to the telephone. 

He seized the telephone book, thumbed 
its pages hastily, came to a certain page, 
halted and said: ‘‘Yes, of course! There 
it is!”” The name he was looking at was 
George B. Delafield. at 

While the chops cooled™on the platter, 
which Wada in his amazement still held, 
Cyril called up the number of Mr. Dela- 
field’s house. 

“Ts Mrs. Delafield there?” he asked. 
“This is Mr. Fox. I don’t know whether 
she’ll remember me, but I should like very 
much to speak to her.” 

At last there was a woman’s voice. 

“Ts this Mrs. Delafield?” 

There was a hesitant and slow ‘‘ Ye-es.”’ 

“This is Cyril Fox.” 

“Cyril Fox?” 

“Oh, don’t you remember down in Bay 
Crest—Phyllis’ friend, Jimmy?” 

“Oh, Jimmy Fox!” 

“Yes, do you know where Phyllis is?” 

“Of course I know where she is.” 

“Where is she?” 

**She’s here.” 

“Here? Where?” 

“She’s eating dinner at the present mo- 
ment in my dining room. She’s staying 
with us.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Delafield, I wonder if I could 
come over and see her?” 

Cyril thought afterward it was a little 
foolish of him to put so much intensity into 
so simple a question. 

Heheard Mrs. Delafield’sripplinglaugh— 
a laugh he remembered—and she said, 
“Wait a minute, I’ll ask her.” 

And the next thing he knew it was 
Phyllis’ voice speaking to him: 

“Hello,Jimmy! Wherein the world ——” 

But he did not let her finish. 

felthee: are you married?” 

oe Oo ” 


“Thank God for that!” 
“Why, Jimmy!” 
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“Are you well?” 

“Perfectly well, but ——” 

““T may come over to see you, mayn’t I?”’ 

“Yes, I’d love to see you again, Jimmy, 
but it’s all so strange!” 

“Never mind that now, Phyllis. We can 
tell each other everything in a few minutes. 
I'll be right over.” 

He hurried back to the dining room and 
bolted the rest of his food. Then he went to 
his own room, for he felt a sudden urgent 
worry about the parting in his hair and the 
color of his tie. Presently, after a moment of 
feverish deliberation, he tore off his sack 
suit and put on his dinner clothes. 

The Delafields’ house was only across 
town and up six streets from his own apart- 
ment. Nevertheless, he hailed a taxicab at 
the first corner. He felt he didn’t want to 
lose another minute of the long years that 
had separated him from Phyllis. The 
house, he discovered, was one of those old- 
fashioned East Side houses, high and nar- 
row and built of brownstone, that appear 
very gloomy from the outside and prove 
very cozy within. 

Phyllis, her aunt and her uncle were fin- 
ishing their dinner with coffee in the library 
when the butler ushered in Cyril. It was 
Phyllis who first greeted him. She rose 
from her chair with a little ery and gave 
him both her hands. 

“Oh, Jimmy dear!’ she exclaimed, and 
he thought how nice it was to hear the old 
name from her lips. ‘“‘Oh, Jimmy dear, it 
is nice to see you again! You haven’t 
changed at all—not at all!” 

Cyril thought afterward that that was 
exactly the pleasantest thing she could 
possibly have said. But he was compelled 
to release her hands so that he might pay 
his respects to Mrs. Delafield and her 
husband. And Mrs. Delafield’s brown eyes 
laughed at him as they had laughed at him 
when he was a boy. He suddenly felt young 
again—and altogether happy and at peace 
with the world again. 

“T can repeat to you just what Phyllis 
said to me, Mrs. Delafield,’”’ he said. “‘ You 
haven’t changed at all—not at all.” 

Indeed this was true, for Mrs. Delafield 
seemed as young to him now as when he 
had last seen her. She smiled and tapped 
his cheek with her finger. 

“‘T knew you would grow up to be a flat- 
terer,”’ she said. ‘‘ You had all the makings 
then of a cavalier.’ 

Cyril sank into a chair with a tiny cup of 
coffee balanced on one knee and for the 
first time he had the opportunity of study- 
ing Phyllis. Phyllis had changed. Yes, he 
was forced to admit she had changed. Her 
blond hair had darkened in tone; she was 
slimmer than he remembered her, but per- 
haps that was the soft black silk dress she 
was wearing; her face was paler, not so 
rosy with youth. He saw, too, that she was 
much more of a woman of the world than 
the buoyant girl he had known. But her 
eyes—her dear, kind eyes—were as brave 
and direct, as deep and tender as they 
ever were. 

After that first burst of greeting, a little 
awkwardness descended upon the group, 
with the exception of Mr. Delafield, who 
looked as if no awkwardness could ever 
bother him. He sat by the fire puffing ona 
big black cigar. His hair was iron-gray 
now. He had gained, so Cyril judged, some 
fifty pounds in weight, and he sat there 
with the stolidity of a rock, quite oblivious 
of the embarrassment of the others. They 
talked about the weather and the theatrical 
fare of the season and such trifling stuff 
until Cyril felt as if he would cry aloud: 
“Oh, can’t you see I came to find out about 
Phyllis and to tell Phyllis all about myself?” 

Naturally he didn’t cry that out, but it 
almost seemed as if he had, for the minute 
after he thought it Mrs. Delafield rose and 
said: ‘‘George, come on. We'll run over to 
the Porters’ and play bridge. I know Phyllis 
and Jimmy want to be alone together.” 

Mr. Delafield grunted, but he, too, rose, 

Mrs. Delafield gave Cyril her hand: 
“You’re coming often, I hope, now that 
you’ve found us again.” 

Cyril said he was. He thought at the mo- 
ment that Mrs. Delafield was the most 
charming woman he had ever met. After 
they had gone he and Phyllis as if by mu- 
tual consent pulled their chairs closer to the 
fire. Phyllis let her slim little slippers rest 
on the fender. The firelight splashed 
waves of color over her black dress. Cyril 
clasped his hands over his knee, leaned for- 
ward and said, ‘‘And now, Phyllis?” 

“And now, Jimmy?”’ she countered, and 
smiled. 

He sighed ecstatically. 
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“This seems too good to be true. Where 
can we begin?” 

‘“We can begin,”’ she said—and her eyes 
were just a little somber—‘‘we can begin 
with your explanation as to why you never 
sent me your address when you moved 
away from Madison Avenue. My letters 
came back unopened. I thought—I 
thought, Jimmy, you no longer wanted to 
hear from me.” s 

E HAD seen Phyllis once a week, he 

had seen her twice a week, he had seen 
her as nearly as she would permit every 
day; and now one spring noon of silver and 
blue they sat opposite each other at lunch 
at the Claremont. The branches of the 
trees on Riverside Drive below them were 
brushed with the faintest green—so faint it 
seemed more yellow than green. The river 
shone in the sunlight and an adventurous 
little yacht—the first of the season—went 
scudding like a distant white streak over 
the blue water. The wide window beside 
them was open and the soft air of spring 
caressed them, ruffling ever so gently the 
chiffon of the pale-lavender blouse Phyllis 
wore and the dull-gold wave of her hair be- 
neath the closely fitting little black hat. 

“You look marvelous in that lavender 
waist,” said Cyril. “It’s nice to see you 
wear a little color again, Phyllis.” 

“Tt’s the first color I’ve worn since— 
since father’s death,’’ she said quietly. 
‘Somehow I couldn’t resist putting on a 
little color to celebrate the coming of 
spring.” 

Phyllis that very first evening had told 
Cyril of her father’s death in Colorado after 
a long illness, during which she had acted as 
his nurse, his companion and his business 
adviser. She had only been back in New 
York and at the Delafields’ two weeks when 
he had telephoned. 

“T can’t quite get used to the idea that 
he’s gone,” she went on. ‘‘I feel so useless 
now, Jimmy. I was always so busy looking 
after him before. Oh, of course, Aunt Bella 
and Uncle George, both of them, are cork- 
ing to me and I worship them, but—but 
their interests are not mine and there seems 
to be so much idle time on my hands. I’ve 
been wondering if I couldn’t take up some- 
thing, learn something that would fit me 
for a job of some kind.” 

Cyril felt a strange sensation in his 
throat. He leaned forward, intent. 
““Don’t look for a job, Phyllis. 

me instead.” 

She gave a long sigh that seemed to 
catch midway and break in a little murmur. 

“Marry you, Jimmy! Do you really 
want me to marry you?”’ 

“Oh, I want it more than anything in the 
world!” He covered her hand with his own. 
“T, too, felt rather useless before you came 
back into my life. I want you to stay in my 
life now—to be my life—to make it over. 
Marry me, Phyllis, and help me to escape 
from the shoddy sort of existence I’ve been 
leading.” 

“Ts that the chief reason you want me to 
marry you, Jimmy—to take you away from 
that sort of existence?” 

“No, it isn’t the chief reason. It’s only a 
very minor reason,” 

“What, then?” 

“The chief reason, the only reason, is 
that I love you, Phyllis. I can’t sleep for 
thinking of you. I’ve always loved you, 
but down there in Bay Crest I didn’t 
realize it.’’ 

“You loved me even then?” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Oh, Jimmy, if only I’d known! If only 
I’d had that knowledge during all those sad 
years in Colorado!” 

“Yes, think of all the years we’ve wasted, 
Phyllis. Don’t let’s waste any more. What 
a pity it is we weren’t married ten years 
ago!” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“No, I don’t think so, Jimmy. It isn’t a 
pity. We’ve—we’ve a much better chance 
of happiness now. I had father to look after, 
and no matter what you say now you’d 
have resented then the time I had to devote 
to him; and you—you were wild to live 
your own life, Jimmy. You’d never have 
been satisfied if you hadn’t had that fling 
at freedom.” 

“Well, I’ve had it and I’m tired of it. 
I want to be through with it forever. Will 
you—oh, you must marry me, Phyllis!” 

She did not look at him then, but at the 
blue sky and the glittering river; but at 
last she turned her brave gaze to his and 
said in a low voice: ‘Why, of course I’ll 
marry you, Jimmy.” 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Psychologists 


try the Realism Test 


- 
————— 


From actual photograph ty 
the Edison Shop, Fifth Au 
York, when Messrs. Bi 
Farnsworth and Follett 
and asked to hear the Reali,| 


Get remarkable and enjoyable sensation from Mr. Edison's 
unique musical experiment 


T was in that temple of music—the 
Edison Shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The great rear hall, semi-visible 
through half-open doors, was steeped in 
a profound hush. A voice drifted to my 
ears from within —a voice lovely and 
full, vibrant with a depth of feeling. 
I recognized the first appealing notes of 
a beloved ballad. 


The exquisite beauty of the music 
instinctively drew my eyes through 
the doors—that I might gaze upon the 
singer. Instead, I beheld three men seated 
before a stately Chippendale cabinet. 
Their heads were bowed. The magic 
spell of the beautiful song was full 
upon them. 

Lees The music died away. The 
three men sat on in silence. They were 
lost in reverie. 

Finally one found his voice: “I could 
have sworn there was a living singer 
behind me. It was marvelous. Carried 
me back to a certain summer I spent in 
my youth.” 

The second stirred himself: “I felt 
the presence of a living singer. She 
was singing—free and unrestrairied. The 


accompaniment seemed by a separate 
instrument.” 

The third spoke up: “The music filled 
my mind with thoughts of peace and 
beauty.” 


The Realism Test 


Ir was Mr. Edison’s unique Realism 
Test — given specially for three men of 
international renown in art and science. 
The man who first spoke was Dr. W. 
V. Bingham, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. His two col- 
leagues were Prof. C. H. Farnsworth, 
Director of the Department of Music, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Wilson Follett, Esq., distinguished 
author and music critic. 

Perhaps no other three men could be 
found in America, who have delved so 
deeply into that fascinating subject of 
research: How does music exert its 
strange power on our minds and emotions? 

Perhaps no similar group of men 
could combine, to an equal degree, the 
viewpoint of scientist, musician, and 
music-lover. 


She Phonograph with a Soul” 


The test was to determine scie! 
ally the emotional reactions prot 
by the realism of Mr. Edison’: 
phonograph. 

The reactions of these highly ci 
minds demonstrated that Mr. fi 
has succeeded in devising a nevi 
fascinating way for you to judg! 
New Edison. It brings into play! 
whole temperament and your! 
capacity to feel the finer emotion! 


Would you like to try 
the same test? 


‘Tue Edison dealer in your ¢ 
equipped to give you the Realism! 
Look for his announcement, or 1 
do not know who he is, write!) 
his name. 

Send for the fascinating book,’ i 
and Music.” It is a story, wil 
one of Edison’s right-hand men 


helps you understand the nal 
of Music’s Re-Creation which f 
developed at a cost of 3 million ¢ 


THOMAS A. EDISON, In 
Orange, N. J. 
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At the end of a year or more, however, 
the little dinner parties and bridge parties, 
the jaunts to the theater, the dances at 
various gay places, came to an abrupt halt. 
This was because of the advent of James 
Cyril Fox, Jr. Soon Cyril was so absorbed 
in this remarkable young person that he 
didn’t mind giving up the parties at all. In 
fact he never thought about them. 

And at the end of another year or more, 
when the smaller James Cyril was begin- 
ning to toddle about on his own sturdy 
little legs, Cyril came to Phyllis one day 
and said: ‘Do you know, Phyllis, I don’t 
think the city is the proper place to bring 
up a youngster. Have you ever thought of 
moving to the country or the suburbs 
somewhere, where the kid can get the proper 
amount of fresh air arid sunlight and when 
he’s a little older where he can run about 
outdoors and play as a child should?” 

“Yes, I have been thinking about it a 
great deal,’ admitted Phyllis. “In fact 
I’ve been waiting rather anxiously for you 
to speak about it, Jimmy. Have you 
thought of any place where we could go?”’ 

“Not very definitely. But you know 
Bay Crest isn’t half bad. There are some 
rather nice houses down there and it isn’t 
frightfully expensive.”’ 

“But doesn’t it take you too long to get 
there going to and from business?” 

Cyril waved his hand. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that so long as the kid 
benefits. Besides, the new Fourth Avenue 
subway runs down there now.” 

“Well, you know I always liked Bay 
Crest, Jimmy,” said Phyllis. 

But she kept her eyes hidden from Cyril. 
She didn’t want him to see the laughter 
that was in them at that moment. Phyllis, 
you see, was one of the wisest of women. 


vi 


ipkees was falling in Seventy-second 
Street, which had once been Edgett’s 
Lane. In the yard of what had once been 
the Weaver house, now quite transformed 
into a charming residence of stained brown 
wood and stucco, a man was bending over 
the chrysanthemums and the roots of the 
cosmos which lifted their pastel-tinted 
heads almost to the top of the first-story 
windows. He sighed with satisfaction. 
The cosmos were really doing very well this 
year despite the fact that last fall an un- 
known sort of blight had ruined them. 

A woman appeared on the veranda of the 
house and called: ‘Jimmy, aren’t you ever 
coming in to dinner?”’ 

James Cyril Fox walked up to where she 
stood, and a step or two below her smiled 
up at her. 

“Are the kids in bed?” he asked. 

“Yes, long ago, and I know Nora will 
leave if you’re not a little better about 
being on time for meals.”’ 

“Well, I’ll come in, Phyllis, but I did 
want to get those leaves raked up and 
burned before dinner.” 

“You’re just like your father, aren’t you, 
Jimmy?” 

“What do you mean, Phyllis?”’ 

‘*You’re never happy unless you’re fuss- 
ing about the garden with one thing or 
another.”’ 

“Was father like that? 
member.” 

She looked down at him a little wistfully. 

“Are you quite, quite happy down here 
in Bay Crest, Jimmy?” 

“Of course I am. What in the world are 
you driving at, dear?” 

“Don’t you remember the night we sat 
on these steps—the night before you went 
to live in the city—and how you told me 
that you hated Bay Crest?” 

“‘T remember the night perfectly, Phyllis, 
ras I’m sure I never said anything like 
that.” 

She leaned over him. 

“Oh, you poor foolish old darling!’’ she 
said. ‘‘Kiss me and let’s go in to dinner.” 
And she realized that it was just as well 
perhaps that Jimmy did not remember. 

He took her arm and they went into the 
house together just as the red rim of the 
harvest moon showed its first glow over 
the few scattered trees which had once 
been Weaver’s woods. 


I don’t re- 


The Cyrilian cycle, which in one way or 


another approaches the cycle of life of so 
many men, was at last completed. 
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This is Duracord. 
Thick, heavy strands, 
woven like a piece of 
fire hose, not braided. 
Picture shows outside } 
covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here is the ordinary 
braided cable  cover- 
ing. Note the open and 
porous construction, 
easily cul, stretched or 
unraveled. Compare il 
with the illustration of 
Duracord above. 


Keep 


your electric tools 


on the job 


VERY time the cord on a portable 
electric tool or extension lamp wears 
through, that tool or lamp stays idle until a 
new cord is fitted. Usually the workman 
stops also. 


PURACORT) 


SORMEURADE-MARK (ss) 
will keep your tools working full time, week 
after week, without replacement. This 
portable electric cord with the heavy woven 
covering withstands wear and abuse to an 
amazing degree. It will outwear ordinary 
cords many times. 


It protects against delay when every mo- 
ment counts. It helps get work out on 
schedule. Its much longer life makes it a 
genuine economy. 


Duracord can be furnished in all sizes of portable 
electric cord and also in the larger sizes of single and 
duplex cable. Ask your electrical jobber about Duracord 
or let us send you samples of Duracord and ordinary 
cord for you to test and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduct 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds. 
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countries that she could join: Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Jugo-Slavia; 
Czechoslovakia, which used to be a part of 
Austria-Hungary, hates her for the years 
of oppression at Austrian hands. 
Jugo-Slavia hates her for the same 
reason—and a Central-European 
hate is one of the most persistent 
and acrimonious hates that ever 
entered the hating business. Hun- 
gary has been stripped of her 
choicest possessions, and is raving 
wildly to become a monarchy. The 
governing class in Austria, being 
Social- Democrats—and Social- 
Democracy is so close to a dicta- 
torship of the working classes that 
a knife blade can scarcely be pried 
between them—is fearful of tying 
up with Hungary; because if it 
had a monarchy wished on it the 
working classes would not continue 
to be the ruling classes to any 
noticeable extent. Germany, how- 
ever, is also Social-Democratic; 
and Germany is the country which 
Austria wants to join. The Allies, 
with the exception of France, are 
in favor of allowing them to join. 
France, mindful of Germany’s de- 
termination to crush her in the 
not distant future, is determined 
to prevent any move which might 
eventually tend to strengthen 
Germany. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that there are 
a few million Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia who can’t get along with 
the Czechs; and if Germany and 
Austria should join, Czechoslo- 
vakia would probably be squeezed 
out of business with the utmost 
fluency and vigor. The choicest 
half of Czechoslovakia is wedged 
between Germany and Austria as 
a nut is wedged between the jaws 
of anutcracker—and the Germans 
in Czechoslovakia would do their 
utmost to assist in the crushing. 


The Boehms 


If the Allies do not permit Aus- 
tria to save herself by joining Ger- 
many, then it would seem that the 
only other solution of the problem 
would be for her to become a ° 
province of Czechoslovakia—and 
that would be retribution of the 
most extreme brand. The Czechs 
are Bohemians, or Boehms. The 
Austrians have always despised 
them as being slow and pig- 
headed. When an Austrian wanted 
to speak contemptuously of some- 
body he called him a Boehm— 
Boehm being pronounced as the 
word “berm” would be_ pro- 
nounced in Boston. Wandering 
gypsy bands, traveling north from 
Jugo-Slavia through Austria into 
Czechoslovakia, picked up this ex- 
pression and added it to their 
slang. Many American slang words 
come from gypsy slang by way of 
thieves’ kitchens and hobo haunts; 
and from the contemptuous 
“Boehm” of the Austrians and 
the gypsies comes our contemp- 
tuous slang word “bum.” So if 
Austria, who once ruled Czecho- 
slovakia with an iron hand, should 
become a province of Czechoslo- 
vakia, she would be ruled by the 
Boehms, whom she once despised 
and oppressed. 

Back even of the lack of coal 
and raw materials is the Peace 
Conference, which has ruled that 
Austria must exist as a separate 
state, but refuses to allow her the requi- 
sites of existence. It’s about the same 
situation that might have arisen if the 
Peace Conference had transported the city 
of Vienna, with its two and a quarter 
million people, to a barren island in the 
Pacific Ocean and had decreed that the 
residents keep themselves alive as best 
they could. In the Pacific the Viennese 
might at least have caught fish and lived 
on them; but in Austria they can’t even 
get fish. 

If the Peace Conference had announced 
solemnly that on such and such a day it 
would give a superb production of Hamlet, 
but that the characters of Hamlet, Ophelia, 
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HUSKS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the Ghost and the First Gravedigger would 
‘be eliminated from the play, there would 
have been a great hue and cry. Two regi- 
ments of alienists would have been rushed 


the cost of the necessities of life, the value 
of their money and the place from which 
their next meal is coming. No one can 
take the Vienna people to task for not 


WOLLEN SIE 


AUS 


LEBENSMITTEL 
AMERIKA? 


Haben Sie AngehGérige oder 
Freunde in den Vereinigten 
Staaten! 


Die kénnen Ihnen helfen! 


Die American Relief Administration hat in 
Wien Lager ffir die Abgabe amerikanischer 
Lebensmittel errichtet. Bei jeder Bank in den 
Vereinigten Staaten kénnen Lebensmittel-Bezug- 
scheine fir diese amerikanischen Lager ge- 
kauft und nach Wien gesandt werden. Gegen 
Vorweisung dieser Bezugscheine kénnen 
amerikanische Lebensmittel aus diesen Lager- 
hdusern bezogen werden. | 
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RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
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WIEN |. PARKRING & 


Translation: Do You Wish Food From America?— Have You Relatives or Friends in the United States? 
They Can Help You—The American Relief Administration Has Established a Warehouse in Vienna 
for the Distribution of American Food —At Any Bank in the United States Food Drafts Can be Bought 
and Sent to Vienna—On Presentation of These Food Drafts American Food Can be Drawn at This 


Warehouse. (Poster Issued by the American Relief Administration) 


to the conference posthaste, and the brains 
of the august body would have been sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny. This would have 
been due to the fact that almost everybody 
knows all about Hamlet and realizes that 
only a crazy man would try to give the 
play without its leading and essential char- 
acters. The action of the Peace Conference 
as regards Austria had earmarks of insanity; 
but nobody seems to know anything about 
Central Europe. 

But only the financiers and the statesmen 
and the thinkers of Vienna concern them- 
selves with the lack of raw material and the 
mistakes of the Peace Conference. The 
bulk of the people are chiefly worried about 


delving deeper into their problem. These 
three worries of theirs are sufficient to keep 
any worrier, no matter how high-geared it 
may be, working overtime. In fact I will 
guarantee that any American, suddenly 
confronted with any two out of the three 
worries which occupy the waking moments 
of every Viennese, would have to take to 
his bed with congestion of the worrier—or 
a lesion, or something which would utterly 
unfit him for further mental activity. 

The krone, or crown, is the Austrian 
unit of exchange, The Austrian crown and 
the French frane were equal before the 
war, their value in American money being 
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The cavalryman owns three other machines. 
When asked where they came from- he 
replied that he had once been independ- 
ently wealthy, but that the depreciation of 
the money had so decreased the size of his 
fortune that he thought he had better in- 
vest it all in automobiles before it faded 
entirely out of sight. One can buy a fine 
secondhand automobile of the best make 
in Vienna for a thousand dollars. 

This same American family has a box at 
the opera three or four times a week. 
Vienna opera has few equals in the world. 
The singers are surpassed only by New 
York. The orchestra and the stage settings 
are unequaled. 

Richard Strauss himself conducts the 
orchestra. The Americans pay a dollar a 
performance for their box. 

At the rate of exchange which existed in 
Januarythe United Statescouldbuyabeauti- 
ful palacein Vienna for her diplomatic repre- 
sentatives for $25,000—a sum about equal 
to eighteen months’ rent on such a building 
at prewar rates. The United States has 
followed such a wasteful and short-sighted 
policy in the past as regards embassies, 
legations and consulates that Congress will 
probably prefer to install our foreign repre- 
sentatives in frousty and cockroach-ridden 
shacks at tremendous and continuous ex- 
pense rather than to see that they occupy 
quarters which are commensurate with 
America’s position among the nations, and 
which would cost only a fraction of what 
the rent of the shacks would eventually 
cost. It is, to put it conservatively, an ex- 
treme bore to Americans in Europe when 
they see American diplomats occupying 
poorer quarters than the representatives of 
obscure countries whose names are un- 
familiar to the average postage-stamp col- 
lector. 

Hotel bills in Vienna figure up to peculiar 
amounts. When I first arrived I could only 
get a room in a second-rate hotel. It wasa 
large far-flung room with a bilious carpet 
and a green porcelain stove that looked 
like an ice chest which had grown too rap- 
idly in its youth. That room cost seventeen 
cents a day; and. a bucketful of wood for 
the stove cost an additional seven cents. 
Feeding one bucketful of wood into the 
stove was like feeding an angleworm to a 
full-grown alligator. I attempted to nego- 
tiate for more wood, for I planned to spend 
my evenings sitting cozily in front of the 
green shiny stove and writing busily in its 
genial warmth. One bucketful of wood 
gave the stove about as much genial warmth 
as a box of wax matches would have given 


it. So I approached one of the eighteen or~ 


twenty servants who cared for my room 
on the subject. Austrian hotels may be shy 
of heat, but they. are well supplied with 
servants. One rings a bell and a servant 
comes in, while three or four other servants 
stand outside the door and try to peer in. 
In a spirit of lavishness one hands him ten 
crowns, or three cents, and instructs him to 
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bring in a bottle of mineral water. He 
retires, and in a few moments another serv- 
ant enters with the bottle and hangs 
round expectantly. One gives him another 
ten crowns, whereat he goes away. In ten 
minutes a third servant appears to take the 
bottle away. He looks so reproachful and 
so neglected that one feels obliged to slip 
him another ten crowns, 

At any rate, I begged the waiter to get 
me some more wood. The request amazed 
him. More, it horrified him. One bucket 
of wood a day was all that anyone was 
allowed. To-morrow I could have another 
bucket. I assured him that I would freeze 
if I waited until the next day, and urged 
him to go out on the street and buy more 
for me. This request cut him to the quick. 
He felt for me, but he could do nothing. I 
offered him untold wealth—as much as 
eighty cents—if he would get wood for me. 
There was nothing doing. He didn’t know 
where to buy it. I saw the manager about 
it, but it did me no good. During the en- 
tire time I remained at the hotel I could 
get only about twelve small pieces of pine 
wood every day. A few people in Vienna 
know where to buy wood and have enough 
money to do it. Sometimes they can get 
enough to keep one room warm all the 
time. But they must be very wealthy 
people, and they must know the secret 
places where wood is sold. 

From the second-rate hotel I moved to 
the hotel which has the reputation of being 
the best. The walls were padded with red 
satin, and it had a magnificent bathroom, 
and the bed had a silk canopy over it. It 
was a very expensive room, and one had to 
disgorge thirty cents a day for it. It had 
no stove at all, and one paid eight cents 
extra for central heating; but the central 
heating was not a conspicuous success. The 
best that it could do was to take the chill 
out of a radiator for fifteen minutes every 
morning. It didn’t heat it; it merely had 
the same effect on it that a very large- 
mouthed giant would have had if he had 
breathed on it for a short time. Even 
though a person has untold wealth in 
Vienna he usually can’t get enough heat. 
But he can get one of the best rooms in the 
best hotels in the city—and Vienna has 
some fine hotels—for thirty American 
cents a day. I had a big room in the Grand 
Hotel for 700 crowns a week. Before the 
war the same room would have cost more 
than that for a day. Imagine the situa- 
tions reversed, and one can get an idea of 
the tragedy of it. Imagine, for example, 
that American currency had depreciated 
to such an extent that a suit of clothes cost 
$2500 and an ordinary room’in a New York 
hotel cost fifty dollars a day. And imagine 
Austrians being able to come to New York 
and live in such a room for one crown a 
day; imagine them getting a suit of clothes 
for fifty crowns when we were paying 
$2500. It takes something of an imagina- 
tion; but that’s the way things were. 


Schonbrunn, Residence of Austria’s Emperor and Several Thousand Relatives, Friends and Servants. 
To:day There is Nobody Home 
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No hotel in Vienna is able to heat water 
for its guests oftener than once a week. 
Baths have gone out of fashion; for a cold- 
water bath is viewed with alarm. The peo- 
ple don’t wash. Every store, every dining 
room, every theater has an atmosphere 
that can be cut with a knife. The hotels 
even rent their bathrooms, Perfumery is 
scarce and expensive. 

The hotel prices are not the only ones 
which amaze an American. The price of 
everything is amazing. I met a woman 
who was buying antiques for an interior 
decorator. She was buying almost blindly. 
“Tt doesn’t matter what I buy,” she said, 
“for on all the things that I care to take 
out I can make a profit of from 300 to 400 
per cent, even in Paris. If I should take 
them to New York my profit would run up 
to 700 per cent and even higher.” Bone- 
headed business men who couldn’t make a 
success anywhere else could get along very 
nicely in Vienna; for they could buy any- 
thing and invariably sell it in other coun- 
tries to advantage. 


Automatics for Two-Fifty 


T quote a few Vienna prices at random 
from my notebook, giving the American 
equivalent for the Austrian money. A 
safety razor, exactly like a popular Amer- 
ican make, packed in a leather case with a 
dozen blades, sells for 80 crowns, or about 
twenty-five cents. A dozen blades, made 
to fit my own razor, cost 20 crowns, or six 
cents. An automatic pistol in its wooden 
holster butt was priced at three dollars. 
This was the gun carried by German offi- 
cers, and is one of the best-made automatic 
pistols in the world. Another automatic 
pistol cost $2.50 and a revolver one dollar. 
They are both good guns. An excellent 
sporting rifle with telescopic sights cost 
$3.50. The best double-barreled shotgun 
in one of the best gun stores in Vienna 
cost nine dollars. 

A guidebook to Vienna, which used to 
sell for four crowns, or eighty cents, before 
the war, now sells for six crowns, or two 
cents. A malacca walking stick, mounted 
in sterling silver, can be bought more 
cheaply in Vienna than it can be bought in 
Singapore, where malacca comes from. 
Such a stick in Vienna costs one dollar. 
Ten colored postcards sell for half a crown 
apiece, and foreign post-card postage is an- 
other half crown. Therefore one can buy 
ten postcards and send them to America 
for three cents. It isn’t reasonable. A 
manicure costs two and a half cents; a 
haircut three and a half cents; a shave one 
cent and three-quarters. Wouldn’t it—as 
the less refined elements used to remark— 
jar you? 

A gold wedding ring that used to cost 
20 crowns, or four dollars, now costs 700 
crowns, $2.30. A platinum chain with a 
pendant of small diamonds and pearls set 
in platinum used to cost 500 crowns, or 

$100; now. it is 12,000 

crowns, or forty dollars. A 

beautiful bead bag knitted 

from tiny beads so that it 
crumples softly into the 
palm of the hand used to 
cost 800 crowns, or $160. 

To-day it costs 9000 crowns, 

or thirty dollars. 

That’s about the way 
with all things. Things cost 
infinitely more in crowns 
than ever before, but be- 
cause of the down-rushing 
rate of exchange they’re 
cheaper than ever from the 

_ viewpoint of the person 
from a country whose 
money has not depreciated 
so violently. 

It is, of course, unfair 
to quote Vienna.prices in 
dollars, for somebody may 
get the idea that the prices 
are cheap for the Viennese 
as well as for Americans. 
This, of course, is not the 
case. For a Viennese the 
prices are prohibitive. He 
can’t buy anything at all. 
I quote prices in the above 
manner to emphasize the 
fact that when the Vienna 
shopkeepers have finally 
sold everything the amount 
of money which they have 
made from the sales won’t 
be large enough to permit 
them to get newstocks from 
outside countries, 
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All the above prices are figured on the 
basis of 300 crowns for a dollar, which is the 
average rate of exchange that one could 
get late in January and early in February. 
By the time this article is printed it will 
have changed a great deal.. It may have 
bettered or it may have become worse; but 
it won’t have stayed in one spot for any 
length of time. One of the most shameful 
features of the whole Central European 
mess is the manner in which money specu- 
lation is permitted to continue. How it 
can be stopped I do not know. American 
bankers have looked at the situation; and 
they do not know. They say that the 
financial situation in Central Europe is un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. Mean- 
while every nation in that locality is knifing 
every other nation, and the bankers are 
knifing their own people by aiding in the 
destruction of money values. The value of 
the money of Central European countries 
is very low because of the lack of credits 
and the lack of production; but it is not so 
low as the rate would tend to show. The 
violent fluctuations are due in part to 
speculation. 

In one of the large banks in Vienna on 
the twelfth of January I exchanged Amer- 
ican dollars into crowns at the official Zurich 
rate of 195 crowns for a dollar. Private 
banking houses outside were giving 250 
and 260 crowns for a dollar, On February 
sixth the official Zurich rate was 260 crowns 
for a dollar. Having learned from experi- 
ence not to have money exchanged at a big 
bank I went to a private bank and received 
330 crowns for each dollar, though the 
official rate was 260. Between January 
twelfth and February sixth there was one 
day when the official bank rate was 310 
crowns for a dollar and when the private 
banks were giving 400. Since the private 
bankers were not in business for love they 
were disposing of each dollar for more than 
400 crowns. The effect of such dealings on 
Vienna business and prices is nerve-racking. 
No matter how rapidly the shopkeepers 
raise their prices they cannot keep pace 
with the falling exchange. They can’t even 
find the point to which exchange has fallen 
at a given moment. ‘ 


Where They Make the Money 


The government is doing its utmost to 
keep abreast of the falling money values by 
printing more of it. The newness and crisp- 
ness of the Austrian money made me curi- 
ous as to how it was done; so I went down 
to the Austro-Hungarian ‘Bank, which 
prints all the money, and asked to be 
allowed to see the printing presses. The 
menial whom I asked almost swooned at 
my insolence. He passed me on to the 
eighteenth assistant manager, who turned 
me over to the eleventh assistant manager, 
who shunted me off to the second secretary 
of the director. The latter refused my re- 
quest. I went back to the sixth assistant 
manager, who summoned the second assist- 
ant manager, who led me to the director’s 
first secretary. He was persuaded to admit 
me to the presence of the director himself. 

The director was horrified at my de- 
mand. No foreigner had ever seen the 
printing department. Who was.I anyway? 
With a flourish I produced my passport and 
indicated the stamped signature of the Sec- 
retary of State. The director was im- 
pressed. Ah, well if the Secretary of State 
had signed my papers, I should enter. He 
summoned the director of the bank-note 
department, Arthur Naderny. Naderny 
has invented most of the engraving and 
printing processes in use in Austria; and 
his inventions have been adopted by prac- 
tically every other nation, including the 
United States. His machine for engraving 
the copper plates for bank notes is one of 
the most complicated machines in the 
world. It looks like the insides of thou- 
sands of watches, and the whole machine 
could easily be covered by a bushel basket. 
Naderny made a few adjustments in the 
machine, slipped a copper plate into place 
and started it going. A needle cut a beauti- 
ful and intricate design in the copper; and 
when the design was finished it stopped of 
its own accord. It can be adjusted to en- 
grave any sort of conventional design or 
animal figures or faces—anything at all. 

The Austrian bank-note printing depart- 
ment starts running every morning at half 
past seven. It prints bank notes steadily 
until quarter past three in the afternoon. 
Then a new shift comes on and prints from 
four in the afternoon until half past eleven 
at night. Day and night the money rolls 
off the presses. On Saturdays the work is 
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of wood on his back, and each one was bent 
almost double under it. The road which 
led out to the forest from the edge of the 
city was solid with these laden people, so 
that it looked like a street leading to a foot- 
ball field just before a big game. They had 
been cutting wood all the afternoon. They 
had been hacking down real trees with little 
handsaws. I stopped four girls in succes- 
sion and looked at their hands. Each girl 
was about fifteen years old. The hands of 
three of them were covered with blisters, 
some of which were broken and some of 
which were not. The hands of the fourth 
one were tied with bloody rags. It was her 
first trip. Her brother always had gone. The 
last time he went a falling tree had broken 
his arm. Yes, it was hard work. She would 
prefer to be cold. But her father was sick. 

They came down the road by the thou- 
sands, all kinds and conditions of them, 
each stooped under his sixty-pound load. 
They would stop before stone walls and 
rest their packs on the wall and hunker 
down to ease the strain on their aching 
backs. And then they would struggle up 
and plod on again. Thousands of them. 
Never a day went by last winter that 15,000 
people didn’t go out from Vienna to cut 
wood in the Wiener Wald, and never a 
Saturday passed that 30,000 of them didn’t 
go out to cut. If Dante should come 
back to earth he could get some excellent 
additional cantos for his Inferno out of 
Vienna. 

Many of the woodcutters only have to 
walk a mile and a half or two miles with 
their sixty-pound sacks, because the city 
runs street cars out to the city limits— 
street cars without windows, so that the 
packs can be rested on the window ledges. 
But some of them wait for hours to get a 
place in a car, and aren’t successful, so 
they have to walk all the way in. Little 
boys and little girls and old men and old 
women walking four miles with sixty- 
pound sacks on their backs! 


High Prices and Low Wages 


Salaries and wages in Vienna are hope- 
lessly inadequate. The president of the 
Austrian Republic receives 40,000 crowns 
a year. That, at the rate which prevailed in 
January, was equivalent to about $135 in 
American money. A well-paid bank em- 
ployee, such as a department manager, a 
cashier or a head bookkeeper, received 
30,000 crowns a year if he had been with 
the bank more than fifteen years. A high- 
grade newspaper man was paid 24,000 
crowns a year. A teacher in a high school 
received 19,000 crowns a year. The best 
stenographers earned 12,000 yearly. The 
best-paid clerks in department stores were 
paid 10,000 crowns a year. A railway con- 
ductor got 7000 crowns a year. At the 
same period a good suit of clothes cost 
10,000 crowns. So did a good bead bag. 
And the conductor’s salary would have 
bought a dinner for twelve people at the 
best Vienna restaurant. 

Street-car fares have risen in Vienna 
from fourteen heller before the war to two 
crowns at present. If a man lived on the 
outskirts of the city and rode to and from 
his work 300 days a year he would pay 1200 
crowns. This would put something of a 
crimp in a railway conductor’s salary. 

T sat down one morning with the head of 
the foreign department of a big Vienna 
bank to figure on living costs. Our figuring 
was based on the needs of a couple with one 
child. They were people of modest tastes, 
who lived’ in the simplest manner. They 
ate most frugally, they had almost no new 
clothes, they never rode in street cars, they 
never went to a theater or had a meal in a 
restaurant, and they never went to the doc- 
tor or the dentist. We pared our figures 
down more than we should have; but the 
total yearly budget of that imaginary fam- 
ily amounted to 62,000 crowns—22,000 
crowns more than the president of Aus- 
tria is paid. It was also a good many 
thousand crowns more than the salary of 
my friend the bank official, and it was 
nearly ten times the salary of a railway 
conductor. 

“‘Now look here,’ I said to the bank offi- 
cial, “‘if these figures are anywhere near 
right, as they are, how can you get along 
when your salary isn’t nearly so large?”’ 

His eyes wavered a trifle. ‘‘To tell you 
the truth,” he said, “‘T have a little business 
of my own on the side—a little export busi- 
ness. If it weren’t for that I couldn’t get 
along.” 

“Then it’s all right for you,” I said, “‘ but 
how about the two million others?’ 
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Feel your face 


He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Most of 
them are buying or selling on the side,’’ he 
said. “If they aren’t they’re starving.” 

I investigated, and found that his state- 
ment came very near to being true. The 
number of people who have something to 
sell or who are willing to buy something on 
the chance of selling it at a higher price is 
enormous. A foreigner who goes into a res- 
taurant to eat will be approached by people 
with all sorts of things to sell. One of the 
waiters will offer cigarettes; a stranger will 
come up and extract watches from every 
pocket in an endeavor to interest you; an- 
other man will ask if you wish to sell French 
franes or English pounds or Italian lire or 
American dollars; still another will whis- 
per that he knows a place where a fine 
tapestry can be bought. One hears no con- 
versation—none—which doesn’t deal with 
buying and selling. The people have got to 
have the money. They become so dotty on 
the subject of buying and selling that they 
will blindly buy things which don’t exist 
and gayly dispose of them to other frenzied 
financiers. 

This has given rise to the expression 
“Luft Geschafte” or air business—a busi- 
ness which exists only in the air. For ex- 
ample, a Vienna air trader passes into a 
trance and emerges with the statement that 
he has a carload of coal. He is overheard, 
and somebody immediately makes him an 
offer for it. He accepts and collects the 
money. The second man in turn sells the 
carload to someone else, who sells it to a 
fourth man, who works it off on a fifth, 
who disposes of it toa sixth. The sixth man 
really wants a carload of coal for imme- 
diate use, so he tries to get delivery. But 
there isn’t any coal and never was any coal. 
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better shave if stropped first. A few light 


strokes on the strop, and your Genco is keen 
for another shave. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


Look at the diagram and you'll see why. Your 
Genco Razor meets the strop at just the correct angle. 
That Genco bevel guides the edge to the perfect strop- 
ping position. All you need do is hold the strop taut 
and keep the Genco Razor flat as you move it along 
the strop. 


Almost every person that one passes on 
the street in Vienna is talking money. Dur- 
ing the second yéar of the war all Vienna 
talked of apartments and the difficulty of 
getting them. During the third year of the 
war the universal talk was of clothes and 
boots. During the fourth year the talk was 
all of food; but now all the talk deals with 
money—money which must be had in order 
to pay the awful prices. Stenographers, 
clerks, young boys, waiters—they all talk 
money. They are all speculating in some- 
thing. They are all buying shares. They 
are all playing the state lottery. I followed 
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ticket might win 100,000 crowns. It has 
one chance to do that; one chance to 
win 50,000; one chance to win 30,000; 
three chances:to win 10,000; eight chances 
to win 5000; sixteen chances to win 2000; 
thirty-five chances to win 1000; forty 
chances to win 800; fifty-five chances 
to win 600; and 2590 chances to get its 
money back. The Fifth Class Lottery is 
even higher; at the top is a capital prize of 
700,000 crowns; and at the bottom are 
39,798 prizes of 200 crowns each. Everyone 
figures that he’ll at least be lucky enough to 
get his money back. 

The selling of foodstuffs which are sup- 
posed to be government controlled is known 
as “‘ Schleich-handel,” or underhand dealing; 
and a man who sells food illegally is a 
Schleich-handler. If a man does enough 
Schleich-handling he is promoted to the 
rank of Schieber. One of the worst features 
of Schleich-handling is the manner in which 
the Schleich-handlers sell to each other be- 
fore disposing of their goods to the ultimate 
consumer. A Schleich-handler might go 
out into the country and get a lot of eggs, 
for example, and then sell them to another 
Schleich-handler, who would sell them to 
another, and so on. This is known as 
Ketten-handel, or chain dealing. 

Most of this selling and buying takes 
place in cafés, Certain cafés get the reputa- 
tion of being Schieber cafés, and one goes to 
them to buy or sell anything from Chinese 
tapestries and Czechoslovak money to a 
pound of cheese. The Vienna people have 
a great joke among themselves. They de~ 
clare solemnly that a man went into the 
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}’acuum Cleaners differ in construction and efficiency, 
lost as much as do motor cars. Some give a lifetime of 
tvice. Others disappoint. 


} he worth of both car and cleaner can only be proved by 
, Thus we urge you to request a home demonstration. 


| Every Premier dealer will gladly do this 


Te will send a demonstrator to your home at the hour 
: day you set, with the Premier. He will explain its 
Yected construction, show you the innumerable tasks 
| erforms for you. 


} 'e will tell you why we make it of aluminum—the feath- 
fight metal used in the construction of fine motor cars. 
Kv it weighs less than 12 pounds, yet does a giant’s work. 


|e will explain how the powerful Premier suction gets 
fi every grain of dust no matter how heavy your rug. 
Iw an ingenious rubber comb is provided to pick up 
vads and hair. How a bristle brush is provided if more 
ous brushing is desired. 


— . wow 


| ow you should clean your finest rugs by suction alone, 
Msuction never harms. Then he will show you the other 
h zing tasks the Premier will perform. 


What the attachments do 


‘he Premier’s work has only begun when your carpets 
| aes are cleaned. The powerful suction takes up the dust 
lint from your hardwood floors with the greatest ease. 


‘TRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 


OnE 10 ELECTRIC | CLEAN BR 
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_ Buy your vacuum cleaner as men 
buy their cars 


A special Premier attachment dusts your woodwork, 
your pictures, chandeliers, radiators. 

Another cleans draperies and hz 
clothes and furs. 


your finest 


Upholstered furniture, mattresses, pillows, the uphol- 
stery of your Rhema Siar Braiiicn cleans them all. 


You will find there is little left to do when the Premier 
is through. 


Premiers are made in two models—two types—one with 
suction driven brush, the other with power driven brush. 
Your dealer will show you both. 


Sold with a year’s guarantee 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is sold with a year’s guar- 
antee. With it we offer the same service you command with 
your new motor car, made possible by 50 Premier service 
stations. 


Volume producers of vacuum cleaners 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company has one of the 
largest factories employed in the exclusive manufacture 
of Vacuum Cleaners. This vast daylight plant, with its 
hundreds of employees, produces a volume which natu- 
rally reduces cost. 


Thus the Premier is moderate priced although its effi- 
ciency should command the highest price. Special terms 
put it in the reach of every housewife. All can afford a 
Premier. Arrange for your home demonstration today. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Branches 
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Baby CABINET 
TOY PHONOGRAPH 
($10.75 west of 
Rocky Mountains— 
$13.75 in Canada) 
Completewith 50 needles. 
—Mahogany finish. Size 

closed 17x9x10 in. 


"10 
LB 


OY PHONOGRAPHS 


Beautiful small phonographs 
for the kiddies; play Little 
Wonder, Bubble Book and 
other disc records up to 7 inches, 
costing only 10c to 35c. Thou- 
sands of famous pieces to select 
from. Have wonderfully easy- 
running motors, play fast or slow, 
soft or loud, with a clear strong 
tone that is really surprising in a 
toy. Motor and tone arm and 
514 inch turntable, the same in 
both models. 

Strongly constructed to withstand 
rough handling. Small enough to 
carry around from house to house, 
large enough to entertain a room full 
of company or to dance by. The 
cleanest kind of fun and entertain- 
ment for children. 

Manufactured byoneof theworld’s 


largest makers of high grade spring 
motors and phonograph parts. 


BOYS, GIRLS, PARENTS 

Get one of these wonderful little music 
makers. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send us his name and we will mail direct 
to you postpaid on receipt of price. 


DEALERS WANTED 


Every family is alive prospect whether 
it already has a phonograph or not. 
Write for our proposition. 


THE GENERAL PHONOGRAPH MANFG. CO. 
(Formerly named The Garford Mfg. Co.) 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Herewith $___.-—-———s—C( © Pleanse send me 
postpaid your Toy Phonograph (Baby or 
Baby Cabinet). 


Name. 


Address. gc: a as 
My dealer does not handle them. His name 


and address is 


en  _ _ 


Baby 


TOY PHONOGRAPH 


($6.50 west of 

Rocky Mountains— 

$8.25 in Canada) 
Complete with 50needles. 
Ebony enamel, nickel 
trimmings. Size 814x5\4x 
71% inches. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
newspapers or write letters or sell things to 
each other until late in the evening. The 
cafés are always full, for they are about the 
only places in the city that are warm. 

In every antique shop there is always 
somebody who is selling his belongings in 
order to get enough money on which to 
exist. The people come in with little 
newspaper-wrapped bundles under their 
arms and sell the contents for about one- 
fortieth of their value. The antique dealers 
in turn sell them to foreigners at about 
one-tenth of their value—in foreign money. 
The leading newspaper of Vienna carried a 
full-page advertisement while I was there, 
addressed ‘‘To the People of Austria” and 
signed “A Friend.” “If you must sell,”’ 
read the advertisement, ‘‘sell only for food 
and actual necessities of life or for materials 
and instruments to work at your trades.” 

There is an institution in Vienna known 
as the Dorotheum. It is a big stone build- 
ing, with many offices, large showrooms, 
imposing reception rooms and a general air 
of security. It is a government pawnshop 
founded in 1707 by Kaiser Joseph I. It has 
sixteen branches in different parts of 
Vienna; and the amount of business that it 
does is tremendous. I went in and took a 
look at the people who were waiting in line 
to pawn their belongings; and then I 
hunted up the manager and asked him to 
tell me about it. 

“In the old days,” said the manager, 
‘we actually had more articles pawned 
with us each week than we do now; but the 
reason is simple. In the old days the people 
who patronized us most were workingmen. 
They would eome on Monday and pawn 
their elothes. On Saturday they would re- 
deem them. On Sunday they would wear 
them. And on Monday they would come 
and pawn them again. This went on week 
after week, so that our books showed an 
enormous amount of business.” 


Scenes in the Pawnshops 


“To-day our books show about one-third 
as much business as before the war; but 
the workingman comes to us no longer. 
His spare clothes have gone for good. He 
has only what he wears on his back. He 
has nothing to pawn. Now the people who 
come are middle-class people. They are 
pawning the last of their possessions— 
either the things that they have hitherto 
treasured too much to pawn or the things 
which they considered useless. And they 
never redeem. Never. The workmen 
pawned and redeemed each week. The 
middle-class people pawn once, and that’s 
the end. 

“The people who come now are ex-army 
officers and small government officials and 
physicians and lawyers. Their misery is 
indescribable. There is one infallible sign 
of extreme poverty, and that is a pawned 
wedding ring. Scores of women are pawn- 
ing their wedding rings each day. They are 
pawning them to get food. The wedding 
ring is always the last to go.: I know; for 
I have watched the people come and go for 
many years. When a person has parted 
with everything and has no more money 
and can get no food, what can happen?” 

The little blue-uniformed manager of the 
Dorotheum looked at me with worried 
eyes. Then he asked me a question that 
hundreds of Viennese asked me during my 
stay.. He asked because he really wanted 
information. He asked because, like all the 
others, he didn’t know. He asked because 
he was afraid. 

“What do you think will become of us?” 
he asked. ‘‘ What do you think is going to 
happen to us?” There was no trace of a 
whimper in his voice. But he was afraid. 
He hoped, as did the others, that I would 
have a consoling answer at hand. But 
I didn’t. 

I went down to the pawning lines. A 
refined-looking elderly woman pawned ten 
old china plates for ten crowns—enough 
to buy one egg. A young girl pawned a 
silver mesh bag, a cigarette case and a 
silver watch for 800 crowns. An old man 
pawned three kitchen knives and a pair of 
shears for twenty crowns, or the equivalent 
of ten street-car rides.. A woman pawned a 
wedding ring for 500 crowns. 
woman pawned a gorgeous aquamarine 
with a.diamond at each corner for 5000 
crowns—sixteen dollars; and it couldn’t 
have been bought anywhere in the United 
States for less than $700. Another woman 
pawned a baby’s silver teething ring and a 
silver mug for fifty crowns, or the equiva- 
lent of one meal at a cheap restaurant. 


Another 
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No wonder they ask what is going to be- 
come of them. No wonder they find the 
problem a mystifying one. 

Practically the only individuals in the 
city of Vienna who are receiving good food 
are the yery badly undernourished chil- 
dren, who are being fed by the American 
Relief Administration—the Hoover people. 
Not all the Vienna children are fed by the 
Americans; merely the very undernour- 
ished ones under the age of fifteen. In 
Vienna, for example, there are 340,000 chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. Of these 
children 332,540 are undernourished— 
nearly 98 per cent. The number of Vienna 
children who are fed by the Americans 
each day is 147,000, or about 44 per cent. 
In all Austria there are 930,000 under- 
nourished children under fifteen years of 
age, or nearly 79 per cent of the total 
number under fifteen years old—1,182,000. 
In all Austria, including Vienna, the Amer- 
icans feed 270,000 children every day. 


Hoover’s Men Get Action 


The four Americans—all former army or 
navy officers—who do the administrative 
work of the child feeding are thoroughly 


trained in the American and the Hoover 


idea of hurdling difficulties. When neces- 
sary they work all night. While I was in 
Vienna one of the American kitchens burned 
down at night; 14,000 children were fed by 
that kitchen. The Americans got up early 
in the morning and plowed in a little 
harder, and consequently not one of the 
14,000 children lost a single meal. This is 
not the Austrian system. The Austrian 
system is based on the theory that one 
should never put off until to-morrow any- 
thing that can be put off for a couple of 
weeks. In Lower Austria there is a peasant 
proverb which says: “If God had ap- 
pointed a Vienna Commission to create the 
world it would not yet have been created.” 
The Americans attached the can to all com- 
missioners who got in their way. For a 
time they were hampered by a committee 
for child help who were passionately ad- 
dicted to a form of vice known as a ‘‘ Sitz- 
ung.’ They would get the Americans over 
to the Reichstag and have Sitzung after 
Sitzung. A Sitzung consists of sitting round 
a table and giving vent to a lot of hot air 
which accomplishes nothing. 

The Americans stood these Sitzungs for 
a week, and listened carefully to protracted 
discussions concerning the political situa- 
tion in Vorarlberg, an Austrian province 
which was then on the verge of seceding 
from Austria and joining Switzerland. At 
the end of the week the head of the Amer- 
ican Child Feeders rose to his feet and ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘“‘we have come to 
Austria to feed your children. Your con- 
versation is probably of some value, but it 
feeds no children. Since you cannot come 
to any decisions we shall act as the situa- 
tion seems to us to demand, and if we need 
your advice we will ask for it.” The Amer- 
icans then walked out and went to work. 
They never went back. The committee, 
having nothing to sitzung about, fell into 
decay and evaporated. 

The Austrian imagination was greatly 
stimulated by the arrival of the Hoover 
people. One Austrian had a preciousscheme 
for solving the country’s food troubles by 
feeding the population fruit and oatmeal. 
The great drawback was that Austria had 
neither fruit nor oatmeal. Another Aus- 
trian had figured that everything could be 
fixed by turning the country over to the 
wholesale production of frogs. The mayor 
of the city of Baden, who evidently was 
under the impression that America was 
going in so keenly for relief work that it 
would even support Europe’s hungry live- 
stock, addressed a long letter to the ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican. Animal Stuff Feeding Commission” 
and said that Baden could feed its children 
if the Americans would help the city raise 
goats. The letter agreed that Baden par- 
ticularly deserved help because ‘‘every 
year before the war broke out the munici- 
pality of Baden put the big assembly rooms 
of the Kurhaus and the public playgrounds 
at the disposal of the American colony for 
the celebration. of the anniversary of the 
Day of Independence; and the colony was 
always received at Baden by the mayor.” 

The Hoover representatives attend to 
the importation, the distribution and the 
control of the American food. Doctor 
Pirquet, an Austrian who was formerly a 
professor at Johns Hopkins University, 
supervises the selection of the undernour- 
ished children to be fed. Doctor Pirquet 
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farms. There’s nothing that they can do— 
but starve and hope for better things. 

The hoping, I don’t mind saying, is at a 
very low ebb in Vienna. The bulk of the 
people are absolutely down and out. I 
walked into scores of homes in search of 
information, and asked the most intimate 
questions concerning their finances and 
their manner of living. Never once did I 
meet with a rebuff. 

I have no room in this article for the 
scores of cases which fill my notebooks. I 
can quote a few: 

Baron was an Officer in the Austrian 
army. Before the war he maintained a 
large establishment for his wife and twenty- 
year-old daughter. His total income now, 
from pension and salary, is 8400 crowns a 
year. It takes over 60,000 crowns, re- 
member, to live frugally. He sold his 
horses; then he sold his silver; now he is 
selling his furniture. His daughter gives 
music lessons at six crowns a lesson—two 
cents. The baroness does her own work. 
Comparatively speaking, they’re not badly 
off, though they get their food at the Vienna 
public feeding stations. 1 


Some Typical Cases 


In a room whose temperature was round 
thirty-eight degrees sat a woman and a 
young girl making little baskets out of 
colored tissue paper. The woman was the 
wife of a captain in the Austrian army. 
He was an Austrian, but lived in Galicia, 
which is now Poland. His wife was a 
Viennese; but by marrying a man who 
lived in Galicia she now ranks as a Pole. 
Every Austrian officer, before marrying, had 
to have a capital of 48,000 crowns. Her 
husband had only 24,000. He got a spe- 
cial dispensation from the Emperor to 
marry with the 24,000-crown capital. This 
money is deposited with the government, 
and the interest comes to the couple. The 
husband was killed.. The wife, being a Pole, 
eannot get the 24,000 crowns, which 
through depreciation is now worth about 
eighty dollars instead of the $5000 that it 
used to be worth. She has applied to 
change her citizenship, but she can get no 
action. She has two children. The boy is 
over fifteen years of age and therefore can- 
not be fed by the Americans. He is starv- 
ing, though his sister deprives herself of 
food for him. The woman’s expenses last 
year were 11,690 crowns; and her total 
earnings were 10,025. She made up the 
difference by selling her furniture and be- 
longings. Her earnings will be the same 
this year; but her expenses, owing to in- 
creased prices, will be much higher. She 
and her two children live entirely on 
government rations; week after week they 
exist on bread, beans and cabbage. The 
average cost per week is 250 crowns. The 
material of each basket which they weave 
costs five crowns, and they receive nine 
crowns for it. Each one takes two hours to 
make. She wanted only two things: Help 
for her son, and help to become an Austrian 
citizen so that she could get her 24,000 
crowns. My taxicab, on the morning that 
I visited this family, happened to cost 
exactly what the mother spends for food 
in one week. 

Director is an official in the Court 
of Justice. He is paid 4800 crowns a year. 
For thirteen years he was in the navy, so 
he also receives a pension of 4800 crowns, 
making a total of 9600 crowns. He had a 
wife and a son and two daughters. One of 
the daughters, who was eleven years old, 
was dying of starvation. She was dying 
in the next room. You have probably 
never heard a child dying of starvation— 
or seen one. I hope you never will. I saw 
her and heard her. Her face was like a 
bird’s skull, and every little while she would 
gasp a few times. I think I shouted at 
the director to know why someone wasn’t 
doing something. I think I may have sworn 
quite a good deal. I asked him why the 
Americans didn’t feed the child. He said 
that they had. For some time she had gone 
to the feeding stations, but she had been 
too undernourished. Soon she had had to 
go to bed. The Americans broke their rules 
and allowed food to be taken to her, and 
the doctor from the Americans came every 
day, but it was no use. Now she couldn’t 
eat—to-night she would be dead—he had 
asked for an advance of pay to bury her. 
There were Christmas greens still hanging 
on the chandelier, and the noonday sun 
threw a bright splotch on the green car- 
pet—and she was dying of starvation in 
the next room. Director —— made no 
appeal for help, but big tears welled out of 
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his eyes and ran down his cheeks. I asked 
him if there was anything I could do for 
the child. He shook his head. She wanted 
nothing but rest until she died. But his 
son—his son was a doctor of laws. He was 
thirty years old and received four crowns 
a day—his wife had just had a baby—all 
three of them were starving. 

Four crowns a day! A cent and a third! 

The director went with me to the door. 
The girl’s mother and sister came to say 
good-by and when they spoke they wept. 
The director merely said that it was a very 
unhappy world. He had thought that when 
he was an old man his children would sus- 
tain him, whereas he saw them dying and 
could do nothing to help. 

Every apartment house has its tragedy— 
frequently its scores of tragedies. I found 
them wherever I turned. 

No American understands how the people 
endure these things silently. No outbreak 
would help them; but usually, under such 
conditions, people resort to violence. 

I hunted up and discussed this mat- 
ter with Karl Tomann, the leader of the 
Communist or Bolshevik Party in Austria. 
Tomann is a short, thin, sallow-skinned, 
nervous man about thirty-five years old. 
He was in the Austrian army early in the 
war. He was wounded and captured on 
the Russian Front in 1915, was sent to 
hospitals in Kieff and Moscow, and was 
then sent east by slow stages until he 
reached Omsk. He was put to work in 
various Ural mines, and after that he was 
made a farm laborer. In the long days of 
the Siberian summer, he said, he and the 
other prisoners were made to work from 
three in the morning until eleven at night— 
twenty hours. When they weakened from 
fatigue they were flogged. With Keren- 
sky’s rise to power things were better for a 
time, but eventually much worse than 
under the Czar. When the revolution came 
he was freed and went to Moscow. He 
worked with Lenine in person from April, 
1918, to December, 1918, when he left 
Russia to take up the work in Austria. 
Speaking of Siberian prisoners, there are 
thousands still in Siberia. They have been 
there for four or five years. They can’t get 
home. So far as they know, they may be 
there for life. It’s rather tough on their 
families. 

Tomann, in January, was in almost daily 
communication with Moscow by courier. 
He was receiving regular reports from the 
Bolsheviks in the United States. 


Babblings of Bolshevism 


America, Tomann said, was far more ripe 
for Bolshevism than is Europe. The people 
who come back from America say that the 
outlook is good. I asked him what he 
meant by good; and he replied good for 
Bolshevism. I asked him if he was sending 
agitators to America as well as getting 
them back. He hesitated, and finally re- 
fused to answer. I asked him what he 
meant by saying the outlook was good for 
Bolshevism in America. He said the high 
rate of exchange made it impossible for 
Europe to buy from America. As a result 
America would soon be overproduced and 
the factories would have to shut down, thus 
throwing great numbers of workmen out 
of positions. When this happened the 
workmen would go Bolshevik. He looked 
for America to go Bolshevik in about two 
years’ time. 

Tomann wasn’t at all convinced of 
America’s idealism. He had it all doped 
out that the help which America was giving 
to Austria was being given by American 
capitalists for purely capitalistic reasons. 
They will help, he thinks, just so long as 
there is some advantage to be gained from 
helping. I asked him what advantages he 
was talking about. He replied that there 
were two things to be dragged out of 
Austria. One was the water works, the 
other was the children, who in the future 
will be able to work and be the slaves of 
American capital. That’s what he thought 
American capital has in mind—the enslav- 
ing of the Austrian children. I told To- 
mann that I supposed he thought American 
capital helped the victims of the Messina 
earthquake and the San Francisco fire so 
that it could enslave the Italian and the 
Californian children. He was full of some 
ripe Bolshevik ideas, was Tomann—about 
as ripe as a Roquefort cheese. 

He talked himself round in a circle about 
as rapidly as it could be done. Bolshevism 
was coming in America because the Eu- 
ropean nations couldn’t buy from the 
capitalists, and because the factories would 
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therefore have to close from overproduc- 
tion. The capitalists were trying to avert 
this, but couldn’t. Note that, please; and 
then note the following statements which 
Tomann also made: Wilson has been dis- 
avowed by the Senate, which is composed 
of capitalists. He was disavowed because 
he favored the League of Nations. The 
capitalists considered that the league hin- 
dered capitalist expansion. Why did it 
hamper capitalist expansion? Very simple! 
Because it was founded to save the impov- 
erished states of Europe from ruin. The 
saving of them would have cut into cap- 
italistic pockets, and therefore they are 
against it. Clear? It’s as clear as a hard- 
boiled egg! 

“Look here, Tomann,” said I, “if the 
capitalists could save the impoverished 
states of Europe from ruin the states could 
buy from the capitalists, and then none of 
the factories would have to shut down, and 
America would be in no danger of Bolshe- 
vism. How about that?” 

“The war,” replied Tomann, dodging the 
question nimbly, “‘has created whole poor 
countries. The war was caused by capital- 
istic-anarchistic production. States which 
were once creditor states are now debtor 
states. Practically all Americans believe 
that they belong to the class which pos- 
sesses money; and they think that Bolshe- 
vism won’t come because the workmen 
don’t suffer.” 

“Whither do we drift?” Iasked. “Let’s 
get off that capitalistic-anarchistic stuff and 
get back to talk that means something. 
Why doesn’t Austria go Bolshevik?” 

“‘Capitalism,’”” Tomann answered, ignor- 
ing my question, “‘can never help Austria. 
The feeding of children by Americans may 
avert an immediate revolution, but it can 
have no lasting good.” 


Hoover’s Food Drafts 


“Well,” said I, “is it better to let the 
children starve and have a revolution, or 
feed the children and avert a revolution?” 

“That question is difficult to answer,” 
said Tomann. “Feeding the children is a 
great beneficial action at the moment, but 
it can have no lasting good. I am against 
the extension of credits to Austria, but Iam 
neither for nor against the feeding of the 
people.” 

“What do you mean—neither for nor 
against?”’ I asked. ‘‘ You are either for or 
against everything. You like dogs or you 
don’t like dogs; you are in favor of rotten 
eggs or you are not in favor of them; you 
think Emma Goldman is either a help or a 
hindrance to society.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” said Tomann. “That is a 
very important point. In theory I am 
against feeding, because it is not good that 
a poor man’s child should receive alms. 
But in this instance I am forced to disre- 
gard my theories. Theoretically I’m against 
it, but actually I’m not.” 

“And why,” I repeated, “doesn’t Austria 
go Bolshevik?” 

“We are waiting for some neighboring 
nation to go,” he said. ‘‘Our greatest hope 
is Italy. When she goes Austria will go.”’ 

“You had a grand chance,”’ I reminded 
him, “when Hungary went Bolshevik on 
one side of you and Bavaria set up a peo- 
ple’s republic on the other side. What 
more could you want than that?” 

“The time was not ripe,”’ said Tomann, 
passing his hand wearily over his brow. 
*“And now I have much work to do.”’ So 
I came away. 

The American Relief Warehouse in 
Vienna will do much to relieve misery and 
distress. This scheme, which was worked 
out by Hoover, makes it possible for a per- 
son in the United States to buy a food draft 
at an American bank. This draft is sent to 
some person in Vienna by registered mail, 
and that person presents it at the American 
Relief Warehouse and receives good Amer- 
ican food for it. If money alone were sent 
he couldn’t buy decent food in the open 
market. In the first ten days after the an- 
nouncement of the new warehouse scheme 
140,000 Viennese sent postcards to rela- 
tives and friends in America asking that 
food drafts be sent to them. 

Austria is a little country, but she holds 
about as much misery to the square inch as 
any other nation ever held. The Peace 
Conference, as I said at the beginning, has 
stripped her of everything she needs in 
order to exist, but it has left her with 
enough hunger to supply all the other na- 
tions with a liberal amount. It’s the only 
thorough and complete job that the Peace 
Conference did. 
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Cosmolac is the one varnish for every purpose. It 
is clear, transparent and almost colorless. It dries as 
hard as flint, but never loses its flexibility. Contrac- 
tion or expansion doesn’t crack it, nor chip it. It 
stretches and comes back with any surface it covers. 


Cosmolac coated oilcloth or linoleum can be rolled 
without affecting the glass-like, yielding film of this 
fine varnish. Cosmolac won’t scar. Abuse doesn’t mar 
it. Hammer blows won’t spoil its surface. Shoes do 
not mark it. Soap doesn’t change its velvety texture. 


Cosmolac stands any weather and is equally good for 
indoor or outdoor use. It effectually resists steam 
—or water, hot or cold. It doesn’t peel, check, 
blister or craze. It stands long, hard wear and all 
kinds of rough treatment. You don’t know of 
another varnish like Cosmolac. There isn’t any. 


Cosmolac is the leader of the Masury Big Six, known 
for sterling quality. Each is first grade and the 
finest of its kind that skill can make. They are the 
foremost members of the Masury Quality Family 
which has been known for merit since 1835. Good 
dealers sell Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors 
for walls and broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, 
without brush marks. Soft and restful to the eye 
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but Flexible 
and Yi elding 


and endure in a way peculiar to all Masury prod- 
ucts. Easily cleaned with soap and water. Many | 
pastel tones—but only one grade, that comes not only | 
of knowledge, but the will to excel in sheer quality. 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. | 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept clean 
and is not dulled by soap and water. And it is as| 
good for use on metal as it is for woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed for | 
outdoor use. They stay fresh and bright through severe | 
weather punishment because they are pure lead and 

zinc paints, and so guaranteed. Many colors and tones. | 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products 
used by first class painters for tinting white lead and 
zinc in mixing of paint for first grade work. They| 
enjoy renown because they are true to name and nicety 
of requirement. Specify their use by your painter 
for satisfactory results from every point of view.| 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor cars, | 
coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your vehi- | 
cle and you will get a first class result. Only a first class | 
mechanic should use them. Masury Superfine Colors | 
are used by the builders of the very finest of motor cars. 


Send us your name and address, with ten cents, stamps, to pay packing and postage, 
and we’ll mail to you our fine book, “The Partnership of Paint.” It treats of the 
domestic and industrial uses of Paints and Varnishes in a new and original way. It 
is interesting, refreshing and good reading for an evening. It would bring a dollar 
in any book store. Address us, please, at 50 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


John W. Masury & Son 


Brooklyn,N.Y, 


New York + Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco 
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shotgun instead of a watch; shotguns bear 
be, war tax. But he put temptation behind 
aim. 

Taking up his pen he resolutely wrote the 
words: 

‘Sold, 1 Watch, gold filled, $20.00. War 
Vax oLOOKs 

Nathan shook his head sadly over the 
figures. 

“There goes a dollar wasted,”’ he said, 
“Just to be a good, honest American.” 

It was midafternoon when Nathan, glanc- 
ing out of the door, saw a large heavy man 
on the opposite side of the street speaking 
to a couple of colored boys as if asking for 
information; upon receiving their answer 
he glanced interestedly at Nathan Baer’s 
establishment. Then he started across the 
thoroughfare, picking his way carefully to 
save his patent-leather shoes and perfectly 
creased trousers. He entered the door and 
approached the pawnbroker. 

*‘Youare Mr. Baer?” heasked pleasantly. 

Nathan could hardly believe his eyes. 
The heavy gentleman was Harry Palmer 
himself, reputed to be the most successful 
gambler in the city, frequenter of the big 
downtown hotels and proprietor of the 
National Club. 

““Yes, Mr. Palmer,” said Nathan eagerly. 
“What can I do for you, Mr. Palmer?”’ 

“Why, it’s this way,’ replied Palmer 
confidentially. ‘“‘I have always been a 
pretty good customer of the Empire Loan 
Office; you know I sometimes need money 
quick and I have always gone there for it. 
But of late they have acted rather short; 
haven’t been willing to loan near what my 
collateral is worth.” 

“‘T bet another good pawnshop would do 
well down there on Market Street,’ said 
Nathan eagerly. ‘Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Palmer?” 

“A good liberal man would get a lot of 
business from me and some others I know,” 
replied the big gambler meaningly. 

Nathan was all excitement. If mamma 
could only see him now—making friends 
with the very man who could bring him lots 
of business. The big pawnshop with real 
plate-glass windows and a private office was 
becoming more of a reality every minute. 

Palmer talked on. 

““Maybe we can do a little piece of busi- 
ness together now.”’ He slipped a ring off 
his finger and handed it to Nathan. “‘I want 
to get a few hundred dollars on this stone,” 
he said. 

Never before in his life had Nathan been 
offered such collateral. It was a dull heavy 


gold setting with the stone buried deep . 


down in the metal. Underneath, the spark- 
ling facets tapered down to a perfect point. 
From top to bottom no spots of carbon 
showed; there were no feathery imperfec- 
tions or milky patches. 

“Blue white and perfect,’”’ said Nathan in 
an awed voice, ‘‘and I bet it is three carats.” 

“Blue white is correct,’ replied the 
gambler, laughing. ‘‘Diamonds of that 


color are worth a thousand dollars a carat | 


these days.” 


“And howmuchdo you want to borrow?” | ) 
asked Nathan, fearful that the amount 


would be above him. 


“Oh, about six hundred dollars,” replied | : 


the other easily. ‘‘That’s all I need just 
now.” 

“T haven’t got that much cash,” said 
Nathan, ‘‘but I could give you a check on 
the bank. You could call up the bank to 
see if my check is worth a hundred cents on 
the dollar.” 

His balance was-.sufficient to cover a 
check of that size and a couple of hundred 
tospare. It was money that he had scraped 
together dollar by dollar against the time 
when he should equip the palace of his 


dreams with plate-glass windows and solid- = 


gold watches. 
“‘T don’t need to call up the bank,” said 


the gambler flatteringly. “Your uncertified : 


check is good enough for me.” 

Nathan laboriously made out the check 
and the yellow pawn ticket; the gambler 
slipped both pieces of paper into his inside 
pocket and after a few friendly words de- 
parted, leaving the pawnbroker alone with 
his precious collateral. 

All the rest of the day Nathan moved 
about in a state of exaltation. Sixty dollars 
would be the interest on the transaction. 
That certainly was making money fast. 
Sixty dollars just for writing out a check 
anda pawn ticket. Probably the loan would 
be paid in less than thirty days; colored 
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“7 see you are wearing ordinary 
bifocals. Don’t you know, my dear, 
that they make you look older? You 
ought to wear KRYPTOKS like mine.”’ 


VERYBODY knows just as soon as you begin to 

wear bifocals that your eyes need help for both 
near and far vision. And that is a sign that you are 
growing old. 


But why let anyone know that you wear bifocals? Ordi- 
nary bifocals cannot be hidden because they have such a 
conspicuous line or seam. But KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks), the invisible bifocals, are such clear, smooth 
lenses that they cannot be distinguished from single 
vision glasses. And KRYPTOKS give you perfect help for 
near and far vision. The lower part has the proper cor- 
rection for reading, the upper part for distance—yet no 
dividing line is visible. 


KRYPTOKS have other important advantages also. To 
people who are unfortunate enough to be fussing with 
reading glasses or with two pairs of glasses (one for near 
vision and one for far vision) KRYPTOKS offer welcome 
relief from the constant annoyance of removing and re- 
placing reading glasses or of changing from one pair to 
another. With KRYPTOKS you can see both near and far 
with equal clearness. 


KRYPTOKSarethe only glasses for near and far visionwhich 
meet every requirement of convenience and appearance. 


* * * 


Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. 
They are, of course, sold only upon the advice of your 
specialist. Write for descriptive booklet. KRYPTOK 
Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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patrons often came back in an hour to 
redeem their pledges when the bones rolled 
lucky. He had been a fool to stay on South 
Water Street all these years loaning a dol- 
lar at a time on old hats and accordions, 
when a dozen blocks away men no smarter 
than he were making money fifty, even a 
hundred, dollars at a time. 

He would not tell mamma yet; when the 
loan was repaid he would go to her and show 
the money, all in smooth new bills. Then 
indeed her objections to his ambition must 
roll away. 

Next morning, after the window had been 
trimmed and the trunks set out on the side- 
walk, Nathan left his wife in charge of the 
business to go down into the high-rent dis- 
trict. In his right trousers pocket, clutched 
tightly in his fist, was the ring left as col- 
lateral by the big gambler. Of course there 
was no doubt that it would be redeemed, 
but he thought it would do no harm to find 
out just how much it was worth. 

On the principal corner of the city, where 
traffic is thickest, stands the old estab- 
lished jewelry house of Patterson & Co. 
For two generations it has been a mark of 
distinction for a young lover to buy the 
gifts of courtship at Patterson’s. The big 
show windows are always ablaze with dia- 
mond rings and wrist watches, pendants of 
lacy platinum and strings of modest but 
expensive pearls. A simple half-carat dia- 
mond ring in a velvet case stamped with 
the name of Patterson is a more acceptable 
engagement token than one twice the size 
from any other jewelry store in all the city. 
Into this exclusive establishment walked 
Nathan Baer, carrying his precious col- 
lateral. 

Nathan had a slight acquaintance with 
Patterson’s; he had sometimes bought the 
scraps and filings of gold and silver from 
the big firm’s workshop. He went back to 
the private office of Mr. Patterson himself, 
acknowledged to be the most expert judge 
of diamonds in the whole state. 

“‘T have got here something fine to show 
you, Mr. Patterson,” said the pawnbroker. 
““ Maybe you would like to buy it sometime 
if the party shouldn’t redeem it.”’ 

The big jeweler took the ring and looked 
at it carefully through his small black 
magnifying glass. A little look of surprise 
came into his face and he carried it closer 
to the window; he took a delicate file and 
ran it across the top and bottom of. the 
stone; the file could not scratch the shining 
surface. He handed the ring back to the 
pawnbroker. 

‘“‘T have heard that it could be done,”’ he 
said, ‘‘but I have never seen one before.”’ 

A terrible fear gripped Nathan’s heart. 

“What is it you 
ain’t seen before, 
Mr. Patterson?” 
he gasped. ‘‘Ain’t 
it worth a lot of 
money?” 

“Practically 
nothing,” said the 
expert kindly, 
sensing that his 
words hurt. ‘“‘ You 
see, there is a thin 
slab of real dia- 
mond on the top, 
and another on the 
bottom; that is 
why it stands the 
test of filing. But 
the center of it, 
which you can’t 
see very well on 
account of the 
heavy setting, is 
nothing but glass. 
A transparent ce- 
ment holds it to- 
gether.” 

“Then it ain’t 
a diamond at all? 
It ain’t worth 
nothing?’’ The 
world seemed to 
be rocking be- 
neath Nathan’s 
feet. 

SOP enhia pa ond 
ought not to say it 
is valueless,”’ re- 
sponded the 
jeweler, “‘because 
it is worth some- 
thing as a curio. 
Maybe some per- 
son who wants to 
make a flash with- 
outspending much 
money might give 
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a few dollars for it. Perhaps you could sell 
it to some gambler.” 

The pawnbroker broke in hastily. 

‘A gambler is the very customer I should 
be looking for!” he cried. ‘‘I bet I am 
going to find him by the National Club 
too.” 

Nathan hurried out of the jewelry store 
and round the corner to an old-fashioned 
office building which had once been filled 
with prosperous and high-class tenants, but 
long since had fallen in the social scale. On 
the ground floor was a hat-cleaning estab- 
lishment; the windows above were lettered 
with the names of chiropodists, doctors for 
men only, oil-stock concerns and a dentist 
or two. On the very top floor a small 
swinging sign carried the words: “‘ National 
Club.” At the end of the narrow lobby on 
the ground floor was a shabby, slow-moving 
elevator, but Nathan could not wait for 
that. He drove at full speed up the four 
stairways until he came to the door he 
wanted. He tried the knob, but it was 
locked; then he hammered loudly on the 
wooden panels. 

A man came out of a doctor’s office 
across the hall. 

“Who are you looking for?” he asked. 

“T want that Mr. Harry Palmer,” re- 
plied Nathan. 

The man laughed pleasantly. 

“T guess you don’t read the papers 
much,” he said. ‘“‘Didn’t you see in the 
Tribune this morning where the police 
closed up the National Club last night? 
But Palmer beat them to it all right. He 
heard what was going to happen and got 
out of town on an afternoon train.” 

Nathan’s affairs were growing blacker 
every minute. The big gambler gone on the 
train! An afternoon train too. It was al- 
ready afternoon when the ring was pawned. 
About a quarter to three by the big regu- 
lator in the pawnshop when Palmer had 
said good-by so pleasantly and gone out 
the door buttoning his coat over the pawn 
ticket and the six-hundred-dollar check. 

There was still a gleam of hope. The 
bank closed at three o’clock. It was a dozen 
blocks from the pawnshop to the Mer- 
chants’ National; maybe the gambler hadn’t 
time to get there’ before the bank closed. 
Probably he would wait to cash it in the 
city where he was going to. There might 
still be time. 

Nathan ran down the four flights of 
stairs and raced the three blocks to the 
Merchants’ National Bank. There was a 
line at the paying teller’s window, but the 
pawnbroker was too excited to observe the 
rules. He crowded ahead of the others and 
thrust his face hard against the brass grille. 
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‘“‘Listen, mister,’’ he cried, “‘I gave a fel- 
ler yesterday six hundred dollars by a 
check. Look quick and see if he got the 
money yet!” 

“Excuse me, but you aren’t in turn,” 
said the teller reprovingly. ‘‘You’ll have 
to take your place at the end of the line.” 

The man whom Nathan had crowded out 
shoved him away from the window; the 
pawnbroker stood for a moment half dazed 
at the callousness of the world toward a 
man who is in trouble. He spied the presi- 
dent of the bank coming out of his private 
office and ran to him for help. 

“‘T’ll look into it myself,’”’ said the presi- 
dent when‘the pawnbroker had managed to 
make himself understood. He went behind 
the scenes and directly came back, bring- 
ing a narrow slip of paper. It was the check 
for six hundred dollars, signed by Nathan 
Baer and neatly indorsed on the back by 
Harry Palmer. Across the center had been 
punched a lot of little holes which spelled 
the word, “‘ Paid.” 

“‘T guess this is the check you are looking 
for,’ said the president. ‘‘The teller says 
he cashed it just before three o’clock yes- 
terday. The man Palmer got out of an 
automobile and ran in just as we were clos- 
ing. The teller knew him by sight and of 
course knew your signature, so he paid over 
the money without question.” 

Nathan shuffled out of the bank; he 
paused halfway down the big stone steps to 
try to think it all over. He was a ridicu- 
lous little figure standing there with the 
great bank building for a background, his 
hat crowded down over his ears, his clothes 
much too large, and his shoulders sloping 
forward fromyears of hard work. Passers-by 
smiled as they saw him. 

Still stupefied by his loss Nathan mingled 
with the crowds, his feet mechanically 
carrying him toward South Water Street. 
The big buildings, the people on the side- 
walks, even the window displays ordinarily 
so fascinating seemed coldly hostile. 

At last he approached the tarnished sign 
of three balls and the trunks on the side- 
walk that marked his own place of business 
and home. A couple of regular colored cus- 
tomers loitered in the doorway; Mrs. Baer 
was behind the counter pinning a yellow 
identification slip to a secondhand suit of 
clothes on which she had just loaned money. 

Into this familiar and friendly atmos- 
phere Nathan came, feeling like a bruised 
and homesick little boy. He flung himself 
forward on the counter, his face buried in 
the secondhand suit of clothes. 

“T’m a sucker, mamma,” he moaned. 
“T’m a sucker and they’ve took all our 
bank money.” 
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about big business when |] 
nothing about it. Wheneve| 
to be a big concern there 
smart crooks laying awake rt 
how they can skin him.” | 

The advertisement which | 
offering his establishment fo 
yet been mailed; it still lay 
the repair bench. Nathan w 
and tore it slowly into strip) 

‘‘“Mamma,” he said earn( 
going to be one of them suel 
they must go way off somet 
money and then never make} 
is a good location if you wo 

He took the gambler’s « 
out of his pocket and looked 
fully, turning it over and ove) 
Then he took a clean piece of | 


ulate you. The treatment, if I 
would be worth knowing— 

its first stages.” 

iit the beginning, [assure you.” 
1 believe it.” 

+} you know, makes the heart 
” 


' interrupted the old gentle- 
winking. 

’ cried the colonel. ‘‘For the 
mnths.” And he actually did 


itleman wagged his head as if 
| ing a deep secret pleasure. 
there is usually a turn for the 
marked. “I’ve noticed it my- 
1, that is, that there is—er— 
ylence. Very important, that. 
bad relapse come of a single 


| 


a 


And opposition is just as 
‘t is really very like a fever 
tht delirium. The patient 
u) , 


pred. 
’ The old gentleman suddenly 
(uekle and flourished his stick 
: were going to prod the colo- 
ps, but instantly controlled 
ene extremely grave and re- 
as it. Must humor ’em. And 
"forbid letters—or anything 
9 That would be to drive the 
jivard—and then there’s the 


|.” said the colonel with most 
peciation. 

‘| was enjoying himself im- 
Iiface glowed with the joy of 
a understanding, while the 
a was obviously quite as much 
thm stroked their mustaches 
1. their lips and cocked their 
tim like a couple of aged jack- 
rl. Indeed, they were both 
el minute more pleased with 
ail each other. 

9 ou think, eh?’”’ asked the old 
inicating a passing couple with 
. Pretty far gone, what?”’ 
1ezazed critically. 

. ifectious case, I should say.’’ 
esso she is. Very catching.” 
tlnan watched the young pair 
igon. “Not bad at all fora 


4 ” 

di about the letters was this,’’ 
mm, who was eager to get back 
:/‘I changed our address so 
0}: of ’em ever found us. You 
y started at half an hour’s 
lever went or stayed where 
1. Jsed to grumble at the food 
othe sanitary arrangements, 
(o he next place. Besides, to 
tith, I left the wrong address 
in at 
> tel 
at’ 

“h old 
riled. 


Ir swn 


not 
Thy. I 
seved 
28,70U 
se the 
t m- 


{ n’t 
skuld 
vit ut 


ckjad 
i¢ plonel looked very grave. 
as|rong?”’ 

hié7 the young fellow’s father. 
ik¢o say he was a wrong ’un 
t }t—but as I always think, 
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like father, like son. The bad strain is sure 
to come out. I think a good deal of a 
man’s breeding.” 

“So you should. What’s not too much 
trouble for a horse deal is little enough for 
amarriage. Ilookpretty carefullyinto si 

““And where there is drink if 

“Ha! Drink? That’s bad.” The old 
gentleman rubbed his purple nose in a 
decisive manner. 

“Yes; and all the rest.”” The colonel 
threw a peculiar emphasis into this phrase. 

“The rest? Ha!’ 

The old gentleman looked at the colonel, 
and the colonel looked at the old gentle- 
man. Then both gave their heads a slight 
shake of deprecation. 

“ Ah, well, in that case I’m not surprised.” 

“An out-and-out blackguard!”’ cried the 
colonel. “‘His name wasenough. Not that 
I wanted to meet him. I didn’t wait—I 
warned the young ’un off and took our 
tickets ——” 

“Tsuppose I wouldn’t know him. What’s 
his club, for instance?” hinted the old 
gentleman. 

The colonel replied with a humorous 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘I wasn’t born 
yesterday,’’ and remarked that the old 
gentleman would certainly not know the 
person in question. 

There was a pause. 

Both men gazed straight forward under 
their lowered hat brims and seemed to medi- 
tate. They were a dignified and impressive 
couple; their worn countenances revealed 
that gentle and tolerant wisdom which 
makes old age beautiful. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,’’ murmured the 
old gentleman at last, “that my errand 
abroad has been much the same as yours.” 

“‘TIndeed!”’ 

The colonel was polite, though scarcely 
as much interested in the old gentleman’s 
errand as his own. 

“Very similar.”’ 

“Well, you have my sympathy. I’m 
bound to say I wouldn’t go through the 
last two years again for a great deal. A 
young girl is no sort of a traveling com- 
panion for a 1% 

“Ah! Mine’s a son. However, I dare 
say I’ve not enjoyed myself much better.’’ 

“In some ways,” the colonel reflected, 
“T can imagine it would be more awkward 
with a boy.” 

“You may well say so!’”’ The old gentle- 
man almost scowled as he enforced this 
point. “Very awkward indeed. Deuced 
awkward!” ' 

“Cured—is he?”’ 

“Oh, yes. He’s cured now. But it’s 


cost three thousand pounds and twenty 
months of my life.’’ 

The colonel was impressed. 

“Three thousand, eh?”’s 


“Every penny of it. You see, a boy is 
not a girl.’ 

The old gentleman emphasized this; the 
colonel approved it with a nod of sympa- 
thetic understanding, 

““No—that’s true.’ 

“You've got to keep him amused, and 
that costs something.” 

“Tt would.” 

“And besides, with a boy, you know— 
but this is in confidence a 

“Certainly, certainly! Won’t tell a soul.” 
The colonel came closer and inclined an ear. 

“Tf you can manage to get up a little 
rival attraction—then, you see eT he 
old gentleman nodded his head and wrinkled 
his nose ina very significant manner. 

cet, acure—what?” The colonel looked 
arch. 

“‘A cure, yes. And by the best method— 
the natural way. Leaves no ill effects, and 
tones up the system. Believe me, it’s 
worth trying!” 

“And did you ——”’ The colonel looked 
discreet. 

“Well, no—not exactly. I did my best, 
but luck was against me. I had hopes once 
or twice—especially in Naples. Very suit- 
able climate in Naples. But I’m afraid we 
met nothing quite in his style.” 

“ce (a) ” 


“No, All dark. What he likes—he takes 
after me in that—is a blonde. Now 
blondes—true blondes—are surprisingly 
rare. I speak from experience.” « 

“Yes, they are. But you effected a cure 
without—er—without assistance?’’ 

“T did, thank heaven! Not a doubt of 
it. And I haven’t quite given up hope of 
a final touch.” The old gentleman looked 
sharply at the colonel. 

ce Oo ” 


“No.” The old gentleman leaned for- 
ward confidentially. ‘I’ve started him at 
art. He’s up there now.” 

“A-ha! Not a bad notion.” 


‘Mixed classes— you know.” 
“cc O-ho ! ” 
“May as w___make a good finish.” 


““A long j- »,’”’ mused the colonel, “and 
a thankless one. It’s a hard thing that the 
heaviest responsibilities should come on a 
man when he is getting old and wants his 
peace and comfort. When I retired from 
the service I thought I had earned a little 
rest, but, by Jove, I’m beginning to think 
that when one is a father one is on duty all 
one’s life!” 

“Exactly—and thankless enough, as you 
say. What do they care? I don’t suppose 
my boy has the smallest gratitude for all 
my trouble. And what is it all about? 
Here have I been wasting some of the best 
years of my life gallivanting through all 
the cafés-chantants in Europe—and what 
for? Why—all for a pack of nonsense!”’ 


He Jerked His Cane Toward a Passing Woman 
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“Yes?”’ The colonel, not quite under- 
standing him, looked very intelligent. 

“That’s all. "Come now—between you 
and me—what is love?” 

The colonel was illuminated. 

“By Gad—I shouldn’t like to say.” 

“No—neither should I. Why, damme, 
it’s nothing more than John Doe—it’s a 
legal fiction. Only no one has the pluck to 
say so.” 

“*T believe you’re right, sir.” 

“Right? I know I’m right! And I 
ought to know at my time of life. It’s like 
the British Constitution. There’s no such 
thing, though it suits us to pretend there is.” 

“It’s a nuisance, all the same, when the 
pretense is carried too far.” 

“Ah! There youare! With young people 
there’s no moderation. They’re so fond of 
pretending—that, by Jove Hello! 
That’s not bad.” He jerked his cane 
toward a passing woman. 

“These foreign women have a figure. 
No doubt about that,’ said the colonel 
critically. 

“They get fat as they get on.” 

“No harm in that. I like a plump 
woman. I only wish my girl was a bit 
thicker.” 

“That’s traveling.”” The old gentleman 
spoke with authority. ‘Traveling fines 
*em down. My son has lost a stone. But 
there’s no need to be anxious. It does ’em 
good.”’ 

“No doubt,” the colonel nodded; “but 
Pll be glad to get her home again and see 
her with an appetite. This foreign focd is 
all very well for foreigners—but everyone 
to his taste, and I don’t blame her that she 
won’t eat.” 

“English air is what’s wanted. I’m go- 
ing back soon now myself—in ten days or 
so. Not that I would risk it even now, but 
I hear the young woman’s abroad, travel- 
ing with her precious parent.” 

“Ah! That was the trouble there, too, 
was it?” 

“Why, yes.” The old gentleman straight- 
ened his back. ‘‘That was the chief objec- 
tion; in fact, she’s a daughter of old—but 
I won’t give you his name—though you’d 
understand what I mean at once.” 

““My man was a drunken blackguard,” 
put in the colonel with a reminiscent air. 

“Well, this fellow’s that, and more. He’s 
an old rake. Now there are few things 
worse than an old rake.” 

“True,” agreed the colonel; ‘it would 
have been a bad connection. . I’m glad your 
boy is safe.” 

“So amI. And I’m glad you’ve been so 
fortunate. Well, sir, I see my young man 
coming along, and so I suppose I shall have 
to leave you.” 

The colonel glanced up and remarked: 
“And here’s my daughter, by Jove!” 

In fact, a young 
man of sorm-cwhat 
melancholy bear- 
ing and a young 
lady who appeared 
more listless than 
was suitable for a 
pretty girl of her 
years were ap- 
proaching the seat 
from opposite di- 
rections. The re- 
spective fathers 
watched them with 
fond anxiety. 

“Yes, a good 
thing,” breathed 
the colonel. : 

“Tt was worth 
even my hunting,” 
sighed the old gen- 
tleman. 

At this moment 
the young man saw 
the young woman. 
He started, gazed, 
and advanced al- 
most atarun. The 
girl raised her eyes, 
dropped her um- 
brella, and cried: 
“Johnny!” 

“My dearest 
Nell!’’ said the 
young man, seizing her in his arms. 
Whereupon, conforming like the colo- 
nel to the customs of the country, and 
quite indifferent to the horrified stare 
of their parents, the shameless pair 
kissed each other on both cheeks. 
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By Barney Oldfield 


In every trading center, and at many a cross-r 
is the tire merchant—at your service. 
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Of all your motoring reliances he is the one yo: 
oftenest, command easiest and pay least for, 


He is always ready to sell you what you want 
tell you what you need. For he knows tires, 


Trust his advice. Act on it. But ponder now and th 
obligation under which this expert service places you. 


The tire manufacturer also owes a debt to the tire mer 
Without his help the manufacturer would never si 
As they deserve, the tire merchant crowns kings— 
thrones them. * 


ii This company is frank in acknowledging its debt tot 

merchants of America whose enthusiastic support has 
possible the record-breaking speed with which we have 
our nation-wide distribution. We appreciate our obli 
We will so guard the quality of our product that i 
always justify every word of praise he gives it. 
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sling with it; it is a factor that 
e, This is not confined to the 
sses. All of us find after the 
t = eannot so vigorously return 
ornary life, but find ourselves 
-gondition of relapse. This con- 
ung itself and people are getting 
wo< all over the world. Personal 
» ibeing restored. ; 
reeturning to constructive enter- 
Wei day there is a removal of 
ye weasures placed upon personal 
»,d a disentangling of our indus- 
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‘i 
fe of economic determinism is to 
yywhere. If the people want to 
y ust work, and as this truth 
ir-easingly apparent the number 
rs ill become increasingly greater. 
je day of work adds to the stocks 
o1’s goods and so adds to the 
yvorld’s wealth. With the scal- 
oprices that flows from increased 
on here comes increased purchas- 
sr nd an opportunity for all to 
rs because more people are work- 
thiefore have money to spend on 
:t)t they must fill; and, secondly, 
th prices are more easily within 
.ckand because the scarcity of 
as.een removed. 
rrtly with the demobilization of 
thigs, measures of a constructive 
ille adopted like the removal of 
xaon, which is killing enterprise 
‘t. The removal of the blockade 
2uia—no one knows why it was 
wi open up additional sources of 
of | kinds to the world. Each day 
ngjeace nearer in those corners of 
i vere war or threats of war still 
gz. opportunity to those people 
ice hose things that they either 
var xchange for things they want. 
the is a visitation of Providence, 
tcchange our present producing 
ibjing system for some new cure- 
stim, or some other unforeseen 
ne yorld will soon be facing an 
of 1e things that it needs for its 
*s 1d comfort. Whether it will 
a j2nitude or not the future only 
bt we are surely facing an in- 
suply. It is wrong to assume that 
ar foam of abnormal high prices 
ponaly high profits to a few 
e really prosperous condition. 
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eraying the Synonyms 


E ld days on the New York 
1, J nes Gordon Bennett had some 
orshe use of certain words that 
) ¢cumstances could be broken. 
inc a reporter was never allowed 
1e ord ‘“‘blood.’”’ They all knew 

aypted many artifices to get 


ht oung reporter was sent over 
y Jisey one day to write a pictur- 
ry {a revival meeting being held 
ors, the evangelist. He painted 
Hievicture up to the end of the 


,” e concluded, “‘a religious fer- 
0 sweep the entire congrega- 
heassemblage rose and sang in 
he is a Fountain Filled With 
‘Stin.” 


‘oo Many Feet 


3A'TERING of the members of 
old) ew York Herald staff recently 
edor in discussing the high cost 
reilled the expense account of a 
* sent on a trip through the 
Jpuntains to get material for a 
* was known as an artist in 
Ufjs expenses, 
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Abnormal profits protracted for any con- 
siderable period would have a tendency to 


reduce the standard of living, which has | 


characterized and been a corollary to hard 
times. 

In the spring of 1919 in Paris I had 
occasion to say what was in the mind of 
every student—that the solution of the 
problems confronting the world did not lie 
in new laws or statutory enactments against 
high prices, but was to be found in the 
gospel of work. That is a natural law which 
is proving itself more conclusively every 
day. Following this we shall see a tend- 
ency toward lower prices and an increase 
and wider distribution of stocks. 
one fear that the demand will not continue 
for years to come. The ability to meet the 
demanid will be made possible as the peoples 
of the world go back on an earning basis. 
As the delicate processes of life and com- 
merce are readjusted to a peace basis all, 
instead of the few, will share in the bene- 
fits. And in this category I place the 


recent enemy nations, whose recovery will | 


not be so quick, but will be none the less 
certain, for I am convinced that the final 
application of the terms of the Peace Treaty 
will not be permitted to operate to the 
destruction of any country. There has 
been conclusive defhonstration that the 
interdependence of the world is so great 
that no section can be injuriously affected 
without an unfavorable reaction upon the 
whole. 

The breaking down of exchanges and the 
lack of international credits are among the 
results of the lack of production. When 
people do not produce things they cannot 
exchange them. If Germany, England, 
France, Italy and Russia were making the 
things that they were making before the 
war they would not have to buy so many 
things. Further, they would have things 
to export, thus bettering their exchange. 
When Europe gets back to work they will 
produce sufficient coal for themselves as in 
previous years and will not then néed our 
coal. Sowith other things in part orin whole. 
In other words, work and saving are at the 
basis of the solution of the whole thing. 

Let it also be remembered that the world 
is emerging from its troubles and not en- 
tering them. The present unrest and dis- 
locations are but symptoms of the travail 
that shall give birth to a new and it is to be 
hoped a better order. 


He had been out but a week when an 
expense bill came in charging the office 
three dollars for shoeing a horse all round. 
It passed. Two days later came another: 
“For shoeing horse, two front feet, one 
and a half dollars.’’ That also was O. K’d. 
In three days appeared a charge “‘for shoe- 
ing horse, two rear feet, one and a half 
dollars.’”’ To close up the week there was 
another ‘‘for shoeing horse all round, three 
dollars.’ 

When the special writer finally rode 
through to a town and went to the tele- 
graph office he found the following message 
from the editor: 

“Work good. But for the love of Mike, 
are you riding a centipede?”’ , 


No Place for a Lady 


Te doughboys, sight-seeing in Paris, 
ran into each other in the Place de la 
Concorde. ‘‘Have you seen the Louvre?”’ 
one asked of the other, pronouncing it 
“‘Loover.”’ 

“No, I ain’t made that yet. That’s 
where they’ve got all them fine pictures, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yep, and it’s some place, and some pic- 
tures. Be sure and make it. But,’’ he 
advised, ‘‘don’t take a dame with you. 


Let no | 


There’s a lot of rough stuff up on the second 


floor.”’ 
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She made a gentle little sound of com- 
passion. 

“T wonder why?” she asked. 

Now if it had been old Ben in his palmy 
days he would have answered vigorously 
enough: “‘You know darned well the 
reason why!” But Alpheus, limited by a 
classical education, had to try to be more 
subtle. 

“Very possibly,” he said, “it’s because I 
have found a more interesting subject over 
here.”’ 

“Uncle is very entertaining, I know,” she 
said. 

“Uncle!” he scoffed. 

“The view, then?” 

He checked the disclaimer which was on 
the tip of his tongue and looked at her in- 
stead. 

“Yes,”’? he said at last, “I think it is 
partly the view.”’ 

And, indeed, she was well worth viewing. 
The light from the windows fell softly upon 
her and, as always when he watched her, 
Alpheus felt that he was looking at the 
spirit of that magical, mystical world of 
which he sometimes dreamed when explor- 
ing the heavens. 

It wasn’t alone the things she told him 
which produced this effect—not even her 
sprightly anecdotes of strange cities, nor 
her careless references to customs that he 
couldn’t understand. Nor was it alone the 
dresses she wore. Indeed, there were times 
at ewening when he was afraid to notice her 
dresses too carefully for fear that the fate 
of Peeping Tom might at least in some 
degree befall him. Nor was it her shoes, 
which reminded him of different-colored 
birds; nor her stockings, which somehow 
always managed to shimmer in harmonious 
tints with her dress and her shoes. Nor was 
it alone the way she did her hair, which 
sometimes reminded him of a vestal virgin 
and sometimes of the adventuress in a play 
he had once seen when he was a boy—a 
melodrama entitled A Scarlet Sin. Per- 
haps it was the combination of all these 
things, added to a tip-tilted nose, a glance 
like a baby’s, a restlessness for adventure 
and that indefinable appeal which a mere 
man can only describe as charm. 

If you are one of those men just men- 
tioned you may wonder why a girl like 
Diane was ever attracted by a young pro- 
fessor like Alpheus, but if you are not you 
will know at once that it was because he was 
a new experience. 

“Ts there anything exciting going on to- 
night?” she had asked her uncle soon after 
her arrival. 

‘We have a young man here who is at- 
tracting much favorable comment by his— 
heh-heh—astronomical lectures,”’ old Prexy 
had told her after a moment’s thought. 
“To-night, I believe, he demonstrates with 
the spectrum.” 

“That sounds nice,” she had said, think- 
ing possibly of a darkened room and peeps 
through a telescope. “Is he—is he mar- 
ried?” 

“‘T believe not,” Prexy had told her, look- 
ing over his glasses with some surprise. 

So Miss Lawrence had gone, ostensibly 
to get a lesson in spectroscopic phenomena, 
but in reality to pursue a study which is far 
more profound than any tints which were 
ever thrown upon a screen. 

Alpheus had been at his best that night— 
the stars had never been more friendly nor 
his devotion so deep and pure—and when 
the lecture was over old Prexy had intro- 
duced his niece to Professor Tillotson, and 
a little later Alpheus had taken her home. 
That was how it had started. 

**So you think it is partly the view?”’ she 
asked on the night to which we have now 
arrived. 

“Partly that.” 

“And the other part?” she innocently 
asked. 

She was looking at him then, he noticed, 
with her glance like a baby’s, and every 
man knows very well how wistful a pretty 
face can look in the moonlight. 

The smallest spark, if it falls just right, 
will sometimes cause an explosion that 
rocks the earth; and whether or not it was 
due to the moonlight, great dreams sud- 
denly flashed across the firmament of Al- 
pheus’ mind, like comets with flaming 
beards. He would be rich and famous. 
The world would echo with the chorus of 
his name. Presidents and kings would dine 
him, And who was this who sat at his 
side in the golden equipage? Who walked 
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upstairs with him in the marble mansion? 
Who sat at the banquet with him, more 
beautiful, more gloriously appareled than 
any other woman there? Ah, yes! Diane! 
Diane! 

“‘Let’s go for a walk,” said Alpheus, sud- 
denly rising. 

“‘T’m hardly dressed for it.’’ 


“Can you guess what I’ve been think- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T’m not very good at guessing.” 

“‘T’ve been thinking that I shall go to 
New York and make a lot of money.”’ 

“Do you think you could?” she asked. 

“Do I think I could!” he reproached her, 
stung by her apparent lack of confidence, 


“I Wonder What I’m Going to Gain by Making a Lot of Money”’ 


““Let’s go for a walk,” he repeated with 
a newly found mastery, and held out both 
his hands to assist her to her feet. 

She had never seen him quite like that 
before and possibly was curious to know 
more of him. 

Together they went down the path and 
along toward the lake. 


“Why, my dear Diane’—he had never 
called her Diane before—‘‘I have had to 
laugh to myself a number of times at the 
obvious awe with which you regard the 
business of money grubbing as practiced 
in New York. Surely you cannot believe 
that it requires a very high order of in- 
tellect?”’ 


My 


“Tt’s quite a trick,” she gaic 
doubtful voice. " 

“You have well described it) 
he warmly answered. “Eye, 
tribes, I believe, the trick if 
understood so that some of theg 
better off than others. But if i 
claim that the accumulation } 
anywhere nearly as difficult ag Py 
lation, let us say, of astronomic j 
indeed I should have to laugh ‘i 

Instead of laughing he breatj 
ure of scholarly derision. 

“Take New York, for instar # 
tinued, ‘with its money in e} 
simply waiting to be extra 
could be more simple than t} 
some suitable system of extrac y 
element of the problem is close 
is done on every street—on e} 
Surely, Diane, you don’t begir), 
figuring like that with the wellig 
calculations of Halley, for inj; 
studied a strange body that wi 
the heavens and presently g | { 
kind: ‘This wanderer is about {qj 
from mortal sight, but will reti|{ 
ish our children and our granhj 
exactly seventy-six years from)y 

“Tf it’s so easy to make a | 
then,” she asked naturally eng 
haven’t you made some?” 

“Because I have never felt |) 
least desire to do so.” 

“T wonder why you feel ito 
innocently asked again. 

He stopped her and looked x 
her eyes—earth, moon and stato 

“You want to know?” he aiid, 

She nodded, her face raised)| 
kissed her. 

“That’s the reason,” said h 

They walked on again, tig 
slowly, but now in his manner I ie 
a new attitude of mingled prict 
proprietorship. 

‘‘Perhaps it would be better W 
said at last, ‘“‘until I havyem 
money—before we let people \0j 
for my sake,’”’ he ingenuously ie 
to convince you first that I cailoi 

She caught her breath at th: 

“Tt won’t take long,”’ he ealr'a 

Before he left her he kissed 1 

He did it rather well, she oi 
an astronomer, 7 
View may remember that jhe 

two brothers in New Yor 
Eddie—owners of the Tillotsonil! 
pany and sole manufacturers olié 
Tillotson’s Dressmaker’s Tab 
in U. S. A. and All Foreigr?0t 
which, truth to tell, wasn’t blll 
well either at home or abroad. _ 

They had a small shop in 
which was illustrated on their || 
a circle that later reminded //h 
magnification of one thousan! 
and from chance remarks writ 
same letterhead he had concel 
that enough of the famous Til it! 
were manufactured every year fl! 
earth at the equator thereof an 
way to the moon. | 

As a matter of fact Ben anit 
reached such a low financial elit! 
weekly destiny pitched pennic 
to decide whether the shop § 
making tables or convert itsellilt® 
age garage for citizens who ha)#* 
successful than themselves. |. 

Late one afternoon they sat ie 
looking over the last mail an fit 
malnutritious when Eddie suc! 
a sound of suffering. , 

“Break it gently,” said Ben) 
signed. 

“Our little Alpheus has thi! 
job,” said Eddie, ‘and is con’ 
York to set both rivers on free 

In pantomime at first, an 
strict use of the features onl! i 
each other what they thou! 
Alpheus and all his works. | 

“Four days ago this was ¥ 
Ben, getting the details for hin 

“T wish we hadn’t kidded ! 
about the money we were Il 


peated Ben. 
know it.” 
He was, and would have’) 
sooner if he hadn’t spent 80” 
(Continued on Page i 
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he Advantages of Pneumatics 
Show Up On the Ledger 


a auceroe 


BEGINNING May Ist, 1919, a six months’ test of solid versus pneumatic truck tires was con- 

ducted by Mandel Brothers, operating a large downtown dry goods store in Chicago. The 
test was supervised by the company’s chief engineer, Mr. Alfred Johnson. Two trucks were used, 
No. 44 on solid tires and No. 45 with Goodyear Cord Tires on the rear wheels and other pneu- 


| | matics on the front wheels. Both trucks were employed in regular city delivery work, handling 
similar loads over similar routes. The results of the test, given below, have caused the company to 
| order recently several new trucks on pneumatics. 
Truck No. 44 Truck No. 45 
(Completely equipped (Completely equipped Difference in favor of 
with solid tires) with pneumatic tires) pneumatic equipment 
Number of days operated ....... 130 146 12.3% increase 
OS (or 5,388 6,719 25% increase 
Miles per gallon of gasoline..... 525 pes 310 increase 
t Mmrrperinile:...).. 5.0 6 6.65 $ 0109 $ OOS Fae 3 47% saving 
Labor Cost per mile (Drivers) ....$ 20 $ .176 1207 saving 
! Operating Cost per mile ........ $ 53 $ sof) % saving 


NOTE: The actual saving in operating cost amounted to 1.8 cents per mile. Such a reduction 
grows to a very substantial sum of money when multiplied by thousands of miles of service. 


_ Written into cost records of this kind is incontestable evidence show- 
- ing that practically every hauling improvement effected with pneu- 
_ matic truck tires also represents an important hauling economy. 


These transportation savings result from the combination of pneu- 
matic traction, resilience and spryness made so practical by the 
strength of Gone Cord construction, a manufacturing accom- 
plishment that protects our good name. 


The economical advantages of Goodyear Cord Tires are proved by 
the time-clocks, ledgers, drivers and executives of large companies in 
audited reports which can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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If other cars pass you 
on the hills, their oc- 
cupants. staring back 
in derision, it is a sure 
sign that something is 
wrong with your car 


Is your motor getting 
sluggish on hills 


Do you have to shift to ‘‘second’’ more and more? 
How to get back your motor’s power 


ILL-CLIMBING is the acid- 
H test of your engine’s power. 

A motor that can’t climb 
ordinary hills in high gear can’t run 
well anywhere. It may seem all 
right on level 
roads, but it 
is secretly 
wasting gas- 
oline and oil 
at every rev- 
olution. 

This slug- 
gishness may 
be caused by carbonized cylinders— 
fouled plugs—too rich a mixture 
—sticking valves—leaking piston 
rings or it may be due to back- 
pressure from a clogged muffler. ° 


To know just which is at fault 
and to detect the trouble before 
it becomes serious—is the new use 
that thousands of motorists are 
making of the G-Piel Muffler Cut- 
Out. 


The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you 
instantly whether your car’s lack 
of pep is due to motor or muffler, 
as you can cut the muffler out at 
will. It will permit you to adjust 
your carburetor to the powerful 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely pos- 
itive inaction. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


The 
muffler. 100% 


into open air. 


G-Piel Muffler GWawn 


G-Piel construction 
closes the passage to the 
of the ex- 
hhaust must shoot directly 


quick-burning 13 to 1 mixture so 
that hills will not bother you. 

The G-Piel also makes the use of 
kerosene, wood alcohol or other 
carbon-removers a success, as it 
prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. For this 
one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut-Out 
is worth many times its cost. 

The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives 
that extra “‘ounce”’ of power on a 
hard pull or short “‘sprint,”? and it 
helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 

Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a 
powerful, sweet-running motor. A 
hot spark in every cylinder! Valves 
opening wide and seating tight! 
Just the right mixture from car- 
buretor! Exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 

Select the right size Cut-Out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. It will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY COMPANY 
25 W. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 


G-PIEL COMPANY 


‘ 
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Tells the motor’s secrets 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
walking up and- down Parkhurst Avenue 
looking for a building like the one on.the 
letterhead. 

“T thought I had made a mistake at 
first,” he said, looking round as he shook © 
hands with his brothers. 

“No,-no,” said Ben hastily, “‘it’s all 
right. So you’ve come to New York to look 
for a job, eh?” 

“Well, hardly that,’’ said Alpheus, con- 
sidering. “‘The fact is I have come to New 
York to make some money—to make a lot 
of money, in fact.” 

Eddie winked at Ben, but Ben couldn’t 
wink back because Alpheus was looking at 
him from: between his curtains in his usual 
earnest manner. 

“Have you any capital?” asked Eddie, 
speaking in sudden hope. ; 

‘*A little,” said Alpheus, turning to look 
at him. 

“Ah, well, that’s different. How much 
have you?” 

“About sixty dollars.” 

Ben had a chance to wink then and 
quite began to enjoy himself. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid of being robbed?” 
asked Eddie. 

“No,” said Alpheus simply. “It is 
fastened with a safety pin in my inside 
waistcoat pocket.” 

“You hear that, Ben?” asked Eddie. 
“He’s a regular visiting Vanderbilt and 
traveling safe-deposit vault combined.” 

‘However that may be,” said Alpheus, 
who had been looking round again, “I'am 
beginning to ask myself whether sixty 
dollars wouldn’t seem like a considerable 
sum of money to you, Edward.” 

“Ts that s0?”’ said Eddie, frowning. 

Every man who has a brother will know 
how natural that sounds. 

“The kid’s no fool,” thought Ben, whose 
enjoyment was growing. ‘“‘Where are you 
going to stay?”’ he asked aloud. 

“T haven’t decided yet. In this and 
many other matters, of course, I had ex- 
pected to enjoy the benefit of your advice.” 

“That’s right,” said Ben, again speaking 
hastily. ‘‘You’d better come home with me 
then. We have an extra davenport that 
ought to last you as long as your sixty 
dollars anyhow.” 

If Ben had taken him to a terra-cotta 
mansion set in a private park Alpheus 
wouldn’t have been surprised. Instead his 
brother took him to a small apartment 
house on a side street and walked him up 
two flights of steps to a stout, good- 
natured woman, who gave Alpheus a wel- 
come that nearly brought tears of gratitude 
into his eyes. 

“That’s the way they do in New York,” 
she said, sympathizing with the way in 
which Alpheus had been misdirected and 
lost. ‘‘Ben has often spoken about you and 
the way you know the stars,” she added, 
bustling round and setting another place 
at the table. ‘“‘I’ll get you to tell my for- 
tune some night.” 

Later Alpheus was glad that he hadn’t 
explained to her the depth of the gulf which 
divides the astrologer from true astronomy. 

“What are you going to do to-night?” 
asked Ben. 

“T’ve promised to make a call,” said 
Alpheus. ‘I wonder if you could tell me 
where this number is on Riverside Drive.” 

Mrs. Tillotson glanced at the card over 
her husband’s shoulder and looked im- 
pressed in her stout, cheerful way. 

“You must have some very fashionable 
friends in New York,” she beamed, turning 
to Alpheus. 

““She’s the niece of the president of 
Packer University.” ; 

This evidently had a noble sound to 

Ben’s wife, and behind her hand she whis- 
pered loudly to her husband: ‘‘If he hasn’t 
‘brought a suit of his own, why don’t you 
lend him your evening clothes? He’s just 
the figure you used to be before you grew 
your little tub.” 
- Thus the fates conspired to make an 
Alphean holiday, and when they had fin- 
ished their dinner and young Professor 
Tillotson has been dolled to the nines Ben 
and his wife were both so proud of his 
appearance that they hastily dressed them- 
selves and piloted their guest to the house 
on Riverside Drive where Diane was await- 
ing him. 

“This is it,” whispered Mrs. Tillotson, 
more than ever impressed. ‘“‘A private 
house, Ben. Now, professor, you go right 
up those steps and ring the bell—that’s the 
way they do in New York.” 

As Alpheus walked up the steps. the 
closed door at the top might have been 


For a moment he was bath ed 


then the door closed after him 


um 


vi 


“7 HAD almost given you up,’ 
-““You should never give n 
Alpheus. Unconsciously he gs 
grand manner, as though confer 
Diané looked at him in groy 
that wasn’t far from admiration 
which she had received that n 


had arrived with a carpetbag 
she wouldn’t have been greatly 
her ideas of country visitors | 
largely formed by the music 
But when ‘she: looked at / 
raiment, his dignity, which }j 

gifts which the stars had giy 
curtains through which he gaze 
a picturesque adoration ‘hee 
be desired—she hastily revise 
for the evening and crowne 
smiles instead of a hemlock br 


“caused her more frowns ag 


wrap that lay across her knees, 
she said, “if you would caret 
me?” : e 
They went in a taxi, and as 
beside Diane, rolling along ; 
avenue under a bower of trees, | 
stately buildings to the left of }} 
queen of rivers to the right of: 
ing with the ruby and emeri 
passing boats, he felt indeed 
reached that magical world of } 
often dreamed; felt that he | 
his first deep draught of th 
of life. || 
“These are awfully nice pe) 
are going to see,”’ said Diane. I 
rich, but nice. I’m sure you’) 
The word “rich’’ reminde 
thesecondary cause of his visit | 
“How did they make theil 
you know?” he asked. | 
“Oh, copper—or copper s 
thing like that,” she careles: 
He made a mental note ofi 
hardly filed it away for fute 
when the taxi stopped. Alpi 
driver and followed Diane inti 
looking house—that is to say, 0 
side it looked dead and dark,\ 
was warm with life and color! 
With a single stroke of thee 
first footman, his first page ar li 
vate elevator. The elevator 
passive, but it pleased Diart 
both the footman and the } 
pressed with Alpheus. My 
“Will you wait for me a iI 
said. “‘Then we'll go up tog! 
He bowed, and the footma! 
of his hat and coat. Other (? 
and Alpheus regarded them) 
frown, as he was wont to g| 
arriving students. ' | 
“Now how did you make} 
he wondered to himself, looki} 
fair-haired man who was ¢i 
something in tenor; and “| 
make your money?” he wi) 
looking at a suave, middleg 
who was evidently proud of I| 
manners. a 
Diane returned then and} 
in the elevator together. 
The top floor of the houseat 
verted into a combination} 
conservatory, and if Alphe) 
his first deep draught of thel 
life in the taxi, it might n/ 
said that he had the full jul 
“But how do they make | 
he frowningly asked himsel! 
If Diane had expected th 
nervous, she was soon unde 


with interest to a study oft 
but he can hardly be expé 
alarming. im 

He danced with gravity, b 
were with him his th 


girl asked him as they 
(Continued on! 


\ued from Page 106) | 
ravely told her, dancing 
|, “the highest knows form 


Beaee. \ 

this very strange. 
roudofhim. |, 
ing to have a spiritualist or 
tle pict, Ae said. ‘‘Did 
‘e ouija board?” 

1d of it,” he replied, spiiling. 
/ one working over in the 
|; up the proper atmos,here, 
ill we go and look?” 

{and Alpheus saw a small, 
#1, held upon the knees of the 
4) were operating it aj com- 
jo support their car zboard 
aying whist in the smoker. 
stenciled with th: letters of 
ye cardinal numbers and the 
No”’and “Good-by.” Rest- 
/-d was a small sliding indi- 
ke a heart and having in the 
window about as large as a 
_The two operators rested 
i upon this sliding indicator, 
nant spirit was supposed to 
J over the board so that as it 
-,e proper letters and figures 
sage that came direct from 


Hoy,” said Alpheus to Diane, 
- ould interest a child. The 
flourse, move the indicator 


vaid one of the spectators. 
working it it often tells you 
one could possibly know but 


ll-dressed matron for whom 
e yidently had no charm, and 
‘the young professor was 
» her earnestness. 

nadam,” he answered, “you 
th it, even as you might 
ie things with a pen.” 

‘not it,” said another with 
st manner. ‘Sometimes it 
\gthat haven’t happened yet.” 
his was surprised by the evi- 
yf the speaker. 

|; ation of that is perfectly 
sid. “Take the weather, for 
»vek from to-day. It will 
r will not rain. If a number 
ais are consulted upon that 


vill answer ‘Yes’ and half 
words, half of them are sure 
7}, to so much trouble? Why 
1jiental guess and be done 


s id expected any demonstra- 
‘ol he was soon disabused of 
. jaose round the board looked 
as. disturbing influence and 
nclders tried to stop him from 
eries which were much too 
s he. ; 

ar going crazy over i Said 
in him away and, giving him 
wich now explains everything 
tr3s of water to the dark color 
shiadded: ‘‘I suppose it’s the 
sa nothing, but a great idea 
kir gently on the door of his 
tl next half hour it gradually 
w’ in and was only retarded 
»p'g of the music and an an- 
t iide by the hostess standing 


&, 


-gng to try some table rap- 
sal “‘It won’t take long. Pro- 
ey uld like three of you to help 
sis that he must have persons 
hetic—no joking, you know, 
t that sort.” 

iclis left their platform at the 
0¢1, a small table was lifted on 
die lights were dimmed. Pro- 
e roved to be a dark, heavy- 
anwith a domelike head—a 
€rio for a spectral troupe. 
edd his three assistants, the 
ensat round the table, their 
itly resting on its surface. 
bj prearrangement the violin 
ie Miserere on muted strings. 
eé> concentrate,” said Profes- 
fe below his breath. The 
vali 1 on. 


his. seanest in a slightly 
2 | and again—the music 
volume of his tone. 


ei according to the law of - 
hi 
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“If there is a spirit present,’’ he cried at 
last, ‘‘I call upon it to indicate its presence 
by lifting this table!” 

There was a moment’s heavy silence, and 
then a half-suppressed sigh went through 
theroom. One side of the table had slowly 
risen and as slowly descended to the floor. 

“There is a spirit present! Will it please 
spell its name by rapping upon the floor, 
one rap indicating ‘a,’ two raps indicating 
‘b’—and so on?” 

With nervous speed the table rapped out 
the word “Franklin.”’ 

“Does that mean anything to anybody 
here?” asked the professor, looking over 
his audience. ‘‘Does anybody here recog- 
nize the name Franklin as coming from the 
spirit world?” - 

“T do,” said a woman’s tremulous voice. 

“Would you like to ask the spirit any 
question—preferably one that can be an- 
swered by a simple negative or affirma- 
tive?” 

“Yes,” said the other after a pause. “I 
would like to know whether I ought to go 
to Cleveland or not this month?”’ 

“Will the spirit please answer that ques- 
tion,’’ said the professor, “‘one rap mean- 
ing ‘Yes’ and two indicating ‘No’?” ~ 

“Rap!” said the table leg upon the floor. 

“The answer is ‘Yes,’”’ said the profes- 
sor. ‘‘Any other question, please?” 

Other questions were asked; other spirits 
came and went; and finally at the end of 
the exhibition Professor Blake and his 
three assistants left the platform—the lat- 
ter full of wonder at the strange power 
which had raised the table against the 
pressure of their finger tips. Suddenly with 
no one near it the table commenced to rap 
upon the floor like a thing possessed. Pro- 
fessor Blake, who had been talking to two 
of the guests, stepped backward in quick 
surprise—dark, heavy, his domelike head 
dominating the room, a fitting impresario 
for such a spectral troupe. 

“What’s this? What’s this?’”’ he asked. 
* Another spirit?” 

““Yes!”” rapped the table. 

““Will you spell your name, please—one 
rap indicating ‘a,’ two raps indicating ‘b,’ 
and so forth?” 

“‘Rap-rap-rap-rap!” said the table, still 
with no one near it. 

“That's ‘d,’’? went a whisper through 
the room. 

‘“‘Rap-rap-rap-rap-rap !”’ 

“That’s cen! ”? 

And when the rapping was completed, 
‘Why, that spells ‘devil!’”’ said a woman’s 
hysterical voice, breaking the silence. 

“Devil? It must be some mistake,” said 
Professor Blake, taking another backward 
step. ‘It means Devlin, perhaps.” 

The table rapped in vigorous denial. 

“T cannot believe you. Come! What 
other name were you known by on earth?” 

With the same nervous speed as before 
the table spelled the word ‘‘S-a-t-a-n!” 

“This is something new to me,’”’ mut- 
tered Professor Blake, nervously mopping 
his forehead. 

“Spirit,” he called aloud, “I still refuse 
to believe. Devil—Satan—Prince of Dark- 
ness—whatever you call yourself, if you 
are indeed the Spirit of Evil, I call upon 
you to lift that table bodily and dash it 
upon the floor!” 

The words were hardly uttered when the 
table seemed to leap into the air, and came 
down again with a crash that broke it. 

In the excitement that followed Alpheus 
wore the same air of satisfaction that he 
would have displayed if he eould have had 
a close-up view of the canals of Mars. 

“T loved that; didn’t you?” he smiled, 
turning to Diane. 

“No,” she said, clinging to him and 
trembling a little. ‘I think it was horrid.” 

“But my dear Diane, it is practically 
identical with the means that the priests of 
antiquity employed to hold their power 
over the ignorant and the superstitious.” 

“T don’t care,” she said. ‘‘ Let’s go home. 
I—I don’t feel like dancing any more. 
Somehow I feel that perhaps he’s here 
yet—watching 

This might have been the general im- 
pression. Here and there groups of guests 
were talking to each other in low tones, 
while others drifted toward their hostess 
and the elevator. 

In the taxi Diane was silent at first. 

“How do you account for the table 
doing that when there was no one near it?” 
she asked at last. 

“The answer was probably underneath 
the platform,” he said, intent anew upon 
his great idea. Suddenly he laughed. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 
to give it weight and smoothness. This 
brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
lightly woven, no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


They looked quite alike the 
first month—and then— 


A sudden wind played havoc with 
one —filled it full of unsightly 
cracks and pinholes. The other 
remained like new! 


And this is why. 


The first shade was made as 
ordinary window shades are made 
—of a coarse and loosely woven 
cloth that had to be coated with 
a “filling” of chalk and clay to 
give it weight and 
smoothness. 


And the “filling”’ 
was hard and 
brittle. It could not 
stand the strain and 
stress that came to 
the shade at the window. It 
cracked and fell out—left the 
shade wrinkled and sagged and 
full of pinhole streaks. 


The other —a Brenlin — was 
made in an entirely different way 
—of a fine, heavy, tightly woven 
material. It contained no chalk, no 
clay, no filling of any kind! Hang- 
ing straight and smooth and un- 
broken, it still remained like new. 

Months and months of extra 
service are in every Brenlin shade. 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your 
town. See the many rich, mellow 


Ordinary material 
cracks when folded 
tight 


the long-wearing window 


colorings he has in this long- 
wearing material — and Brenlin 
Duplex, one color on one side, 
another color on the other. 


To make sure you're getting 
genuine Brenlin, try the famous 
Brenlin folding test, and look for 
the name “Brenlin” perforated 
on the edge—when you buy and 
when your shades are hung. If 
_ you don’t know 
* where to find Bren- 
lin, write us; we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 


For windows of 
little importance, 
Camargo or Empire shades give 
you best value in shades made 
the ordinary way. 


Write, today, for a valuable 
booklet on how to shade your win- 
dows beautifully; it’s free. With 
it we will send you actual samples 
of Brenlin in several different 


colors. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio—“The oldest window 
shade house in America.” Factories: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: New York City and Oakland, 
Calif. Owner of the good will and trade- 
marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


ea 


Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 


pinholes 


shade material 


Carney Hall, Pittsburg Manual Train- 
ing Normal School, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Shaded with Brenlin by The Crosby 
Bros. Co., Topeka, Kans. 
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Hudson 
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x Its Super-Six Motor 


Oficial Proofs Established Its Supremacy; Thus 
Fludson Became the Largest Selling Fine Gar 


of the 90,000 Super-Six owners have ever tried the 
t of Hudson speed or power. They realize they have 
st reservoir of ability that is never called on. 


‘one mistakes it for mere idle surplus simply because 
ad his ordinary requirements. 


|t latent capacity is Hudson’s greatest value. It is 
jacar. Because of it, thousands are now getting the 
‘isfaction and service from Super-Sixes nearly five 
( They know the durability it gives. They know 


(2ans In smooth operation. Their cars have required 


} 
| 


id replacements nor constant attention to minor 


=a! 


=) 


or it is good to know that you have at instant call 
ped, acceleration and hill-climbing ability than any 
Me car has ever shown. 


8070 More Efficient— 
Within 10% of Perfect 


Yhave called the Super-Six “the perfect motor.” 
4 of course, is not accurate. Perfection would mean 
20m from friction and vibration. No machine can 
2%. But the Super-Six comes within 10% of it. Could 
Je approach that close Hudson’s records might be 
But for nearly five years they have stood. None has 
bm. The possibility of their being rivalled seemed 
tmremote than now. Certainly the type to do it has 
Peared. — 


) Note These Tests Made 
to Prove Its Endurance 


tax this important fact. Hudson’s supremacy means 
ad ed complications, weight or size. The patented 
proele applied to a standard type of motor added 
avr. It delivers 76 H. P. where formerly 46 H. P. was 
an. Motor efficiency is increased 80%. Endurance 

n increased to limits yet unknown. All through 


LO ANAAANAS AAA, SS a 


SUVS AAA 
en SAS 


nullifying the destructive effect of vibration and directing 
it to useful work. 

Thus in its over-capacity lies Hudson’s supreme advantage. 
What else could account for its four years of unbroken 
dominance? 


Think that a Super-Six stock chassis set the speed record at 
the rate of 102.53 miles per hour. A stock Super-Six holds the 
acceleration record. And Hudson made the fastest time for 
the famous Pike’s Peak hill-climb. The Super-Six principle in 
speedway-racing won more points than any racing team ever 
took in a single year. And think of Hudson’s double trans- 
continental run of 7,000 miles in 10 days, 21 hours. No other 
car ever equalled its time in either direction. 


For Four Years Almost 


a Twice- Better Car 


d Bes advantage given Hudson by the Super-Six invention 
five years ago at once placed it in an unrivalled position. 
And today, despite all the advancements made in motor design 
and construction, its position remains just as far ahead of 
standard and conventional types as it was at the beginning. 
No other basic advancement has been made. None other of im- 
portance that Hudson also has not adopted. But as Hudson 
owns the Super-Six principle by right of invention and patent, 
none other can use it. 


The Super-Six today is naturally a finer car than those 
earlier models which made its records. But isn’t it encourag- 
ing to note there are no obsolete Super-Sixes? They are still in 
service with the same distinction of performance as when they 
contested against cars of an earlier period. The owner of a 
Hudson with four years of performance to its credit still knows 
his ability to dominate any situation. 


That speaks for Hudson endurance—the real reason for its 
appeal to you today. There’ can be no question regarding its 
beauty, its completeness, its fineness—advantages patent to 
any observer. 


You will best assure delivery when you want it by speaking 
for your Hudson now. 


| 
| HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
| 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 109) 
““What’s the matter?’’ asked Diane. 
“Nothing,” he answered. “‘I have just 

thought of a way to get rich—that’s all.” 


vit 


jlieeee morning at the breakfast table 
Ben and his wife listened with breath- 
less interest to Alpheus’ recital of his 
adventures of the night before. ‘‘Now,”’ he 
concluded, “‘they were above the average 
intelligence, but it was almost pathetic—the 
manner in which many of them seemed to 
believe that the devil himself had some- 
thing to do with a conjuring trick.” 

“'That’s the way they do in New York,” 
nodded Ben’s wife. ‘‘You'll find it so 
wherever you go.” 

‘People have gone bughouse anyhow,” 
said Ben, growing somber. “‘Now let me 
tell you something: You know as well as I 
do that Eddie and I make a dressmaker’s 
table—a neat little affair with folding legs 
and yardsticks printed along the edges. We 
used to sell those tables by the thousands. 
Of course you know who bought them— 
women who did their own sewing; the 
old-fashioned kind of woman who used to 
be the mainstay of the family; women 
like my Joan here; women like our mothers 
used to be. 

“But say! Do you think there’s any call 
for dressmakers’ tables now? Why, boy, 
if we. get an order for a dozen at a time we 
think we’re doing great! And you know 
the reason why? It’s because women aren’t 
learning to sew any more. Alf, they simply 
don’t know how. They can’t even darn a 
sock—most of them. I doubt if they could 
cut out a dish towel and hem it—not to 
save their lives! 

‘As far as I can make it out, they think 
it’s beneath ’em to sew, or anything like 
that. They think they’re meant for some- 
thing finer—something more wonderful. 
That’s the new word—wonderful. It’s 
got to be wonderful! 

“So if it’s good and cold they put on their 
silk stockings and their paper-soled shoes 
and .their Georgette waists, and if it’s 
good and hot they put on their sweaters 
and their furs. And then all morning they 
run up and down Fifth Avenue and buy 
things—as long as it’s something wonder- 
ful—and in the afternoon they either want 
to dance wonderful dances or go and hear 
Professor Slopski’s wonderful lecture on 
the cosmic egg. Cosmic eggs! Cosmic nuts, 
they seem to me, and darned well cracked 
already!” 

As luck would have it, this gave Alpheus 
the opening he wanted. 

“Ben,” he said, looking at his brother 
intently from between his curtains, “‘if I 
can show you and Edward how to make a 
lot of money, would you be willing to 
ines hieee 

“Sure—if you can show us,” said Ben 
with a smile at his wife. “What are you 
going to do—start a college down here?” 

“No; I am going to follow the first rule 
of mob psychology. Let us go and see 
Edward. I must have his agreement to 
this as well as yours.” 

They found Eddie at the factory. He, 
toe, agreed to Alpheus’ general proposition 
and grinned at Ben, though more in irony 
than hope. 

“Tt is evident,” said Alpheus, ‘‘that a 
wave of supernaturalism is either sweeping 
or is about to sweep over the country. In- 


stead of dressmaking tables, which evi- - 


dently nobody wants, I propose to change 
the details slightly and call it a folding 
spirit table. On the top I will design an 


improvement of the ouija board which I: 


saw last night, adding the signs of the 
zodiac, for instance, and other impressive 
symbols of astrology. The legs of the table 


should be placed somewhat nearer. to the . 


center so that when pressed by the opera- 
tor’s fingers it will more easily tilt and rap 
out its message on the floor. I will draw 
you a sketch.” 

Eddie and Ben looked at each other— 
but this time there was more hope than 


irony in Eddie’s eye; and then, both turn-. 
ing, they leaned over Alpheus’ shoulder 


and watched his pencil. 

“There!” he said, raising his head at 
last. ‘I will apply for a copyright—or 
whatever they call it—upon this design, to 
try to keep off competition; and then I 
would propose to give the Tillotson Com- 


pany a contract to make these tables in, 


consideration of a royalty of twenty-five 
cents to be paid to me on each one sold. 
How does that impress you?” 

It was evident that the impression was 
a great deal more than good, 
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“T think we might as well draw up an 
agreement,” said Ben, “in order to avoid 
possible misunderstandings.” 

It was Eddie’s idea to include in the 
contract a clause to the effect that either 
side could terminate the arrangement on 
thirty days’ notice. 

“Tf it turns out to be profitable neither 
side will want to cancel it,” he said. “But 
if itis a flivver either side should have a 
chance to draw out.” 

When the agreement had been signed 
Ben fetched a sample dressmaker’s table 
from the workshop and they started on 
the changes—Ben and Eddie busy with the 
cabinet work and Alpheus plotting out the 
astrological details. The last thing he did 
that afternoon was to make careful drawings 
of the signs of the zodiac. 

“‘What’s this?”’ asked Ben. 

“That’s the Scorpion,” said Alpheus. 

“Looks something like a lobster.’ 

“Sure!” said Eddie. ‘‘ Lobsters are going 
to buy them.” 

“And what’s this?” asked Ben. 

“The Bull,” said Alpheus a little more 
shortly. 

“That’s right,’ said Eddie. ‘He’s the 
guy we’re going to shoot.” 

Though he couldn’t have told you why, 
Alpheus’ heart went heavy at these rude 
jests. Perhaps the Ephesians felt that way 
when the Turks began to stable their horses 
in the Temple of Artemis. Perhaps Prome- 
en felt that way when first he saw the 
eagle flying near. ee 
aN BEN’S suggestion they called it the 

Raphael Folding Spirit Table, and 
from the first it was a triple-starred success. 
Alpheus had his first taste of the romance of 
business on the day when Eddie set out 
with a beautifully varnished sample to see 
what the buyers thought of it. He didn’t 
get back to the office till after six, and it 
only needed one glance from his brothers 
to see that everywhere that Edward turned 
he smelled roses. 

“Tt’s the quickest little seller that ever 
made a fortune,” he said, throwing his 
order book over to Ben. ‘Read that!” 

“Great work!’ exclaimed Ben after he 
had looked it over. ‘‘ Looks like a business 
of at least a hundred tables a day.” 

“A hundred!” thought Alpheus with a 
quickly beating heart. ‘‘ Why, that means 
twenty-five dollars a day for me!”’ 

“A” hundred!” scoffed: Eddie. ‘‘Why, 
you poor pickerel, I’ll bet you anything you 
like that before the month is up we'll be 
getting orders for over a thousand tables 
a day!” 

Alpheus turned pale behind his curtains 
and, borrowing Ben’s fine raiment after 
dinner, he went to see Diane. He had al- 
ready learned that she had other admirers 
as attentive as himself. One, he had dis- 
covered, was the junior partner in a firm of 
stockbrokers; another, with ambitions too 
great for the attainment of a mere indi- 
vidual, had incorporated himself into a 
real-estate company. 

For looks they both had Alpheus beaten— 
groomed themselves better, danced better, 
walked better, stared better, and each had 
that indefinable aura which seems to mark 
success. But one thing Alpheus had found 
out: he could talk circles round them, and 
he pushed this one advantage at every 
chance he got. 


On the night in question the drawing-. 


room was full. Somehow Diane had picked 
up a Slav mystic who was visiting’ New 
York, and he had promised to attend with 
an interpreter and make a short ‘parlor 
lecture on the cosmic genesis. Whether or 
not he had mixed his dates, ‘the failed to 
attend, and Diane didn’t like it. . . 

“T feel like a little fool,’’ she said to her 
friend, the young. real-estate operator. “I 
told everyone that he was going to lecture, 
and there’s the blackboard on the wall and 
everything ready for him—and, oh, it’s an 
awful fizzle!” 

At the word ‘‘lecture’”’ Alpheus pricked 
up his ears. It may be that the sight of the 
blackboard had already warmed his_blood. 

abe was he going to talk about?”’ he 
asked. 


“Oh, I forget! The cosmic something- 


or-other.”’ 


“The cosmic egg perhaps,” ‘Alpheus. 


gravely smiled, thinking of Ben’s satiric 
title. ‘If it would help you,” he continued, 
a new thought striking him, “how would 
you like me to substitute and make a few 
remarks?” 

At first Diane looked doubtful, but then 
sheremembered Alpheus’ lectures at Packer 
and her face brightened. 
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“All right, come on,” she said. “T’ll 
introduce you.” 

Alpheus intended his lecture to be of a 
classical order of humor, but his earnest 
appeararce mitigated against that. 

“T am going to make a few remarks,” 
said he, ‘‘about the cosmic egg.” 

He had expected this to be greeted with 
well-bred laughter, but it was received with 
such seriousness that, though still following 
his first intention, he turned to the black- 
board and drew a large oval. 

“Tt may be a new thought to some of 
you,” he continued—it was certainly a new 
thought to him—‘“‘that the universe may 
be likened to a wonderful nest floating in 
space. In this nest are many eggs in various 
states of incubation. Some, newly laid, as 
one might say, are still nebulous—trans- 
lucent—innocent of life or being. Others, 
fully hatched, are worlds like ours. 

“These latter worlds, for all we know, 
may be giving off nebula which—meeting 
other nebule in space—may form the 
nucleus of another cosmic egg—and so the 
wonderful cycle is completed. 

“In time this world of ours may die—as 
smaller creatures of the air must surely 
die—but in the continuing life of its cosmic 
eggs and their cosmic offspring, who can say 
that the earth has not achieved an immor- 
tality equal to that of the soul?” 

From the applause which rewarded the 
end of this question it was evident that as a 
cosmic poultry farmer Alpheus had already 
made his mark. For the next ten minutes 
he embroidered his theme, but you no 
doubt have already heard enough. His 
success was so pronounced that before the 
week was over he was lecturing in another 
drawing-room, and after that he was always 
in demand. 

One night he entitled his talk The Eternal 
Circle—and after he had drawn a large 
round O and a long straight line on a sheet 
of cardboard tacked to the wall, he gravely 
gave them this to think about: 

“Perhaps you are not aware that for 
some reason best known to ourselves we 
have grown to regard time as a straight 
line—thus. To the left this line points 
straight to the past. To the right it points 
straight to the future. 

“Now to-night I am going to suggest a 
wonderful thought to you. Instead of fol- 
lowing a straight line, why isn’t it possible 
for time to follow a. circle—thus—forever 
going round in the same path? 

“Tf we divide this circle into a hundred 
centuries, for instance, when time reaches 
the end of the one hundredth century—like 
the hand of a clock reaches the figure 
twelve—it simply starts again at one— 
which is absolutely identical with the first 
century—and thus we have a complete 
revolution of time in which all our yester- 
days will presently be to-morrows and all 
our to-morrows are really yesterdays!” 

Encouraged by the gasp of admiration 
which greeted this wonderful thought, 
Alpheus grew bolder. ‘‘ As with time,” said 
he, “so with life. Here again we have al- 
ways considered the line of generations as a 
straight one—leading straight back to our 
ancestors and leading straight forward to 
posterity. Now by substituting a circle for 
the straight line and dividing it again into 
one hundred parts, each indicating a genera- 
tion, I will suggest to you another wonder- 
ful thought. 

“Let us discuss it in terms of chickens 
and eggs, if you please. We will start with 
the egg. The first egg becomes a chicken. 


The first chicken lays an egg. That egg in» 


turn becomes the second chicken. And so 
on for a hundred generations. Now—don’t 
you see?—the circle being completed and 
time striking twelve upon the cosmic 
clock, we.come at last to the one hundredth 


chicken. The cycle of. time being simul-- 


taneously completed, the one hundredth 
chicken. simply turns round and lays the 
first egg!” ne i nh 

From the applause which greeted this it 
was plain to see that Alpheus had attained 
a noteworthy triumph, but he clinched his 
vogue by adding: “In this way our ancestry 
ultimately becomes our posterity— did Con- 


- fucius have this wonderful thought~ in 


mind?—and our children really belong to 
an older generation than ourselves!”’ 
“They often seem to!’’ was the general 
response. 
Among those who congratulated him was 


a manager of lectures, who led him into 


another room and after a brisk talk made 
him an offer for twenty-five public lectures 
that nearly took Alpheus’ breath away. 
“But, my dear sir,” he protested, “surely 
you realize that I was only talking in 


5 
satire—somewhat in the manner 
of a modern Juvenal.” 

“What's that got to do wit 
the other cheerfully, “‘so lon 
sort of bunk that the public wa 

Alpheus felt his whole worl 
unsteady. 

“T don’t know,” he despa 
swered as the manager grew 
sistent. ‘‘I’ll let you know late 

He hurried away, partly ir 
partly to find Diane. He founc 
pectedly. 

One of the rooms opened ur 
covered balcony which overlool 
plot.at the back of the house, 
balcony he found Diane with 
real-estate operator. Neither o 
him. They were standing closel 
apparently looking at the moon 

Alpheus was wondering wheth 
cough when a movement of | 
rested his attention. She wa 
rubbing her ear against her ese 
der. A moment later they had 
Alpheus—still unperceived—hac 
retreated into the house. At the 
minutes Diane found him sittin 
by himself and looking paler th 
ever seen him. , 

“There’s a balcony out here 
“Come and look at the moon | 
why it has rings round it.” 

Still in a daze, he rose. The 
together. : | 

“There!” she said. “‘Isn’t tl 
ful?”’ and dreamily rubbed her 
his shoulder. Alpheus slightly 
and after an awkward silence 
in the house and left him there 

““Common!’’ he muttered, st) 
the moon. } 

He thought of the man who hl 
urging wealth upon him. 

“What’s that got to do with; 
said, “‘so long as it’s the sort ( 
the public wants?” 

“Common!” muttered a 
‘‘Cheap and common!”’ 

He thought of the folding | 
and could hardly hold back a )) 

“Common!” he muttered aii 


miracle of the stars—trying | 
wrap himself in the mantle « 
jewel himself with constellatic) 
‘Oh, you beautiful stars!” 
But no familiar thrill passi 
no answering tinge seemed || 
scalp. The stars looked dowt 
cold and incurious. | 
“T have sold my birthrif 
Alpheus. | 
He held up his arms as thol 
ing, but still the stars looker 
him, cold and incurious. 
“Scorned and rejected!” 1i 
pheus. “I have shot th 
mourned he. 
1x | 
T DIANE’S suggestion 
taken bachelor apartmés 
Avenue the day before his pail! 
The Eternal Circle. He ha 
furnished rooms over a shilli# 
for which he was to pay a re|! 
have been more in keeping Ww 
over a mint. As he made hiséy 
the night of his last lecture he 
window of the shirt-waist s 
dummy with painted cheeks I@? 
ing: falsely at the passers-by !@! 
tempt them in. - 
“ Allegory!” said Alpheus } 
art well sustained.” 
By the side of the shop wi 
ing to the floors above. He 
a small vestibule, unlocked 
with his latchkey and elit 
his feet making no noise In 
carpet. 4 
At the second landing he 
front and unlocked anothe 
opened into his apartment. | 
button flooded the room 
glow which illuminate 
brighter light, the gilded « 
that-covered the walls—t 
which Diane had adm 
“T liked my room at. 
this,” he thought, his 
the bookshelves, the 
flat-topped desk at the ¥ 
looked the lake. 


making a lot of money,” hel 
(Concluded on 
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ORAGE BATTERY LAST ? 


RUE 


WES 


) to remain as ahaa as it should be, every storage battery 


iiands certain attentions. 


All the stamina that skilled engineers can concentrate in a. 


gage battery cannot continue to resist the combined forces of 
. ae misuse, idleness and i improper care—unless 
iforced and protected by a strong shield of service. 


Prest-O-Lite Service has raised this shield. 


Fsed on definite knowledge of 
ge battery requirements, Prest- 
ite Service is practical, Devel- 
¢, out of experience as the oldest 
‘ce to motorists in America, it 
siearned to anticipate motorists’ 
ge battery needs. Having antici- 
te! them, Prest-O-Lite Service has 
aied its present helpful efficiency 
yoviding new and exclusive serv- 
> 2atures of which the initial test 
; ew cars is an example. 


hen you buy a new car drive it 
cice to the nearest Prest-O-Lite 
rice Station. There your storage 


battery and electrical system will re- 
ceive the Prest-O-Lite ‘‘Standard 
Initial Test’? which will include, if 
necessary, a freshening charge of the 
battery, without cost. 


By attention such as this, in addi- 
tion to the usual testing and distilled 
water, Prest-O-Lite Service can well 
add at least one-half to a storage bat- 
tery’s normal life. 


Behind both Prest-O-Lite Service 
and Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 
is a single ideal—to render a service 
and produce a battery that deserve 
the acknowledgment of leadership. 


HE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., General Offices, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 


In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


| In an effort to meet, in part, the demand for Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries, we have pre- 
| pared this year to produce 150% more batteries than in 1919. But the same rigid stand- 
ards of quality responsible for this unprecedented demand will be kept as high as ever. 


a] ®, 


(eG ea 


tery plant at Lender suki 


Nw area CS 
———————— 


The Prest-O-Lite Company’s great storage bat- 


From a photograph. 
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Make Shaving Easier 


Multiplies Efficiency of Lather 


This new, simpler method removes the beard in less time, with 


less effort. 


Hot water applications, rubbing in of lather, are 


not needed. Shavaid keeps the skin normal and firm in tone. 


Find out for yourself. 


‘‘Who has been sharpening my 
razor?’’ That is what you will 
feel like saying the first time you 
shave with Shavaid. For the ease 
with which your beard comes off 
will surprise you. That is be- 
cause for the first time in your 
experience it will have been prop- 
erly softened. 

Shavaid does instantly what 
you have tried to 
accomplish with 
hot towels and rub- 
bing in of lather. 
It is a scientific 
beard softener. But 
do not confound it 
with lather. Shavaid 
is applied first— 
then your favorite 
lather. 


Keeps Skin 


Normal 

Skin specialists 
agree that hot 
water causes wrin- 
kles, ages the skin 
prematurely. Hot 
towels draw the blood to the sur- 
face. Rubbing in makes the skin 
tender. Of all times, this is most 
undesirable just before shaving. 

Shavaid, while thoroughly soft- 
ening the beard, leaves the skin 
normal. Even after a close shave 
your face feels cool and comfort- 
able. The old drawn, smarting 
feeling is gone. 


ing balm. 


A Simpler Shave 


Shavaid comes in a sanitary 
collapsible tube. Simply 
squeeze a little out on 
your fingers and rub it 
over the dry beard. 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face. 


lather with soap and brush 
as usual, 


Saves time and trouble, 


—no hot water, no ‘‘rubbing 
in”’ of the lather. 


Removes the razor “pull’’ 


—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 


Mail the coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


Then lather your face with soap 
and brush, as usual. But do not 
rub the lather in. Just put it on 
and then shave at once. 

Note the cooling, soothing ef- 
fect of Shavaid. The lather stays 
moist and creamy on the face. 
You will be surprised to find how 
smoothly and easily the blade 
cuts. Your beard comes off with 
new ease. Your 
face feels cool, 
clean, comfortable. 

And after shav- 
ing with Shavaid, 
you need no lotion. 
No injury has been 
done the tender skin 
— there are fewer 
abrasions. Shavaid 
is itself a soothing, 
healing emollient. 
Its daily use will 
keep your skin clear 
and firm in tone.” 


_, Find Out — 
Free 


Men the country 
over have welcomed this remark- 
able improvement over old shav- 
ing methods. They have realized 
for the first time that the daily 
shave can be a refreshing luxury 
instead of a disagreeable task. 


Then 


You can find out, too, without 
cost. This coupon will bring you 
a Free Trial Tube. 


After you have proved to your 
own satisfaction that you cannot 
afford to do without Shavaid, 
your druggist will supply you, at 

50c a tube. 

If he hasn’t it, we will 
be pleased to fill your 
order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists’—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


am cr er 


Name 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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(Concluded from Page 112) 

all I wanted to eat—I can eat no more. 
I had all I wanted to wear—I can wear no 
more. I had all the sleep I wanted—I can 
sleep no more. In life’s essentials, therefore, 
what have I gained and what have I lost?” 
he asked himself with a sinking heart. “Ah, 
what have I lost?” thought he. 

The morning paper lay on the table, and 
a headline caught his eye: 

“Ouija Board Causes Theft,” he read. 

Frowning, he picked up the paper. It 
was the story of a bank clerk who had 
“borrowed”’ a thousand dollars to buy a 
secondhand car, which he had expected to 
sell the next day at five hundred dollars’ 
profit; but through a miscalculation the 
young man was in jail. 

“T asked the ouija board if I should do 
it,” he had confessed, “and it said ‘Yes.’ 
I asked if there was any risk of being found 
out and it said ‘No.’ So I thought it 
would be all right, and I took the money, 
expecting to put it back the next day. I can 
see now that it was all bunk, but I didn’t 
think so then.” 

Alpheus let the paper fall, and the phrase 
which he had heard that evening returned 
to his mind—‘“‘the sort of bunk that the 
public wants.” 

“Bunk!” he thought. “And I who used 
to dwell in the heavens—and dream such 
dreams 2 

He was still staring at the gilded paper 
across the room when the telephone bell 
rang. It was Landron, the young real- 
estate operator with whom he had seen 
Diane on the balcony that evening. 

“Could I come over and see you?” he 
asked. ‘I didn’t know you had gone away 
so soon.” And perhaps in answer to the 
other’s silence he added: ‘“Awfully sorry 
to disturb you at such a late hour, but it’s 
a little matter of business. Diane gave me 
your number.” 

“All right,” said Alpheus, frowning 


again, “I’ll wait for you.’ 

He didn’t have long to wait. In less than 
ten minutes the bell rang, and Alpheus 
pushed a button which opened the vesti- 
bule door downstairs. Outwardly Landron 
was as cool as ever, but perhaps if you had 
been there you would have noticed a slight 
internal laboring when the preliminaries 
were over and he arrived at the business 
in hand. 

“TI didn’t know until to-night that you 
were interested in ouija boards,” he began. 

If he hadn’t been opening a gold cigarette 
case he might have learned something else. 

‘For the last six months,” he continued, 
“T’ve been trying to get options on an en- 
tire block on Broadway. I have them all 
except one owner’s—old Mrs. Vandewa- 
ter’s. Perhaps you noticed her—she was 
there to-night—a stout old lady with gray 
hair and dressed in black silk and pearls. 
Did you, meet her?’’ 

“cc fe) ’ 


“She was looking for you after your 
lecture. Thinks you’re a marvel and all 
that, you know. The old lady plays the 
ouija board herself, and it was that which 
gave me the idea.” 

He stopped and drew a full breath. 

“Tf you can see her,’’ he continued, “and 
get the ouija board to tell her to sell that 
property—put fear into her, you know, if 


she doesn’t sell it—I wey 
willing to give you, say, ¢ 
lars on the day she signed 

That was as far as he 


£ 
“What!” shouted Eddig 
read Alpheus’ formal notice 
contract. ‘Stop making th; 
you gone crazy?” 
“No,” said Alpheus. “Th; 
He showed them the new; 
and told them of his inter: 
before, 
“T know that I get twent; 
each one sold,” he said, “}: 
covered that I don’t want a} 
ters so much as I need my g. 
After he had gone Ben loo} 
and Eddie looked at Ben. | 
“Fool of the family!” , 
last. ‘‘How well the old n 
when he called him that!” | 


x 

Wie Alpheus left the t 
he started for the hi 
where he had lived before, by 
Prexy’s residence he gay 
study and paused. 
“I might as well finé 
thought. 
He slowly climbed thes 
bell. It was nearly ha 
he came out, but if you | 
manner in which he sw 
the steps you might hay 
had fallen heir to a king 


his face turned to the sl 
The stars seemed to 
and looked upon him wi 
as he marched along, hi 
turned, to the street 
“‘Aldebaran!”’ he whis 
The great star shot hi 
of friendship—straight 
Taurus. j 
“Procyon!” he whisp 
passing over him. ; 
The Little Dog winkee 
watched him as thoug! 


that had something of gl 
thing of sadness in it too. 
eyes grow moist, and | 
out to those eternal distai 


them back again! Plea 
them any more.” 


Panted 
ay 3,1913 
‘ay’, 1919 


T(}IES are like funnels. 
) Eur crude materials. 
Méinished products. 

slihtest impediment offered by unsuit- 
ol narrows the neck of the funnel and 


Ids, whereas Kreolite floors facilitate 
i 


Into the wide 
Out the narrow 


it Floors are built from seasoned blocks, 
-eated and laid with the tough end 
tmost. 


ive the resiliency and quietness of 
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Outlast the Factory 


springy turf with the wearing qualities of endur- 
ing granite. 

Their patented, grooved construction allows 
the Kreolite Filler to penetrate between the 
blocks, cementing the blocks to each other and 
to the base with unit strength. 

Kreolite Floors lubricate the paths of pro- 
duction. 

Kreolite Floors are especially adapted for 
machine shops, foundries, paper mills, loading 
platforms, areaways, roundhouses and stables. 


We can furnish competent, reliable men to 
superintend the laying of Kreolite Floors in 
your factory. 

Our Engineering Department is helping hun- 
dreds to correct their factory floor difficulties 
either in old or new installations. 

Write for the services of our Factory Floor 
Engineers or have us send book on Kreolite 
Floors. Our services are placed unconditionally 
at the disposal of industry. 

Address the Toledo Office. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto, and other principal cities 
British Distributors—Anglo-American Agency, Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, England 
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enough to have imitations printed after a 
sample. All that was then needed was a 
signature. Business men and banks in those 
days were not yet awake to the danger that 
lurks in unwritten and canceled checks. 
Thus it was easy to get the check and almost 
as simple to find the signature of a man with 
money in bank. The rest was not too dif- 
ficult. An expert penman was put to work 
and he turned out in quantities spurious 
checks with forged signatures. 

In the beginning the forger went to banks 
and business houses with his falsifications 
and did his own presenting. Putting down, 
or laying down, this act is called in the 
criminal world. Naturally the man who 
comes to cash a check which later proves 
fraudulent is exposed to the gaze and the 
memory of the bank teller. He is thus 
readily identified and frequently convicted. 
In this way many of the early check men 
came to grief in short order and went off to 
prison, to emerge sadder a little and wiser 
a great deal. 

There now grew up, between 1865 and 
1890, the old-fashioned forgery organiza- 
tions, the colorful and celebrated gangs 
which gave bankers, police and detective 
organizations one of the most baffling and 
interesting fights in the whole history of 
crime suppression. All the old figures of 
forgery belonged to this epoch— Max Shin- 
burn, who retired to Belgium with his loot 
and lived out his life as a gentleman of 
fortune; Walter Sheridan, the celebrated 
bond forger and international crook; the 
Bidwells, who committed the million- 
. dollar Bank of England forgeries; John 
Ross, who got a million dollars’ worth of 
gold in Wall Street on forged checks; J. H. 
Livingston, who, in 1867, presented and 
got cashed a check on a large national 
bank in New York for $75,000, the check 
being made out to Henry Keep, then presi- 
dent of the New York Central, and being 
signed Cornelius Vanderbilt; the notorious 
Spence Pettis; Henry Wade Wilkes, the 
plotter and executant of the most stu- 
pendous forgery scheme on record, by which 
he victimized the bankers of Continental 
Europe from Sicily to Poland, in 1880, as 
the head of the only genuine international 
crooks’ gang ever brought into actual op- 
eration; J. H. Stoddard, that incredible 
rascal who actually forged a pardon by 
which he managed his release from the 
Tennessee State Prison in Nashville; Char- 
ley Becker, by all odds the greatest master 
of forgery and check alteration that ever 
lived; and finally Lon Whiteman, whose 
death will close the old era, whose life has 
seen the new supersede it. 


Organized Gangs 


There is not space to go into the dark 
deeds of these old knights of flagrancy. 
But it is important to observe their gen- 
eral method of attack. 

In the period to which these men be- 
longed the gang of forgers was organized so 
as to give the utmost protection against 
detection and prosecution, to shield the 
criminal conspirators from one another, 
and to procure the greatest facility and 
safety in putting down forged paper. The 
prime mover in the gang was the capitalist, 
or banker, generally a confidence man or 
other criminal who had money to finance 
the operations of a forging mob. The 
banker always associated with him a crimi- 
nal lawyer, who may or may not have 
known of the iniquities he was hired to 
shield. Next in line came the actual forger, 
or scratcher, an expert of long experience 
and proved ability. Next came the very 
important middleman, or steerer. This 
man stood between the forger and the men 
who were to handle the checks. He saw to 
it that the lower-order criminals, who did 
the putting down, never met the actual 
forger or the backer of the conspiracy. He 
had in charge all the ulterior arrangements. 
He was the general in the field. Finally 
came ‘the layers down, the inferior caste, 
the serfs in this feudal system. These men 
were generally young criminals recruited 
from the prisons and reformatories and 
hired to present the forged checks. They 
received about fifteen per cent of the money 
they were able to extract from bankers. 
The middleman received about as much. 
The bulk of the takings was then divided 
between the forger and the capitalist, who 
: pa to it that the attorney was properly 

eed. 
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By means of this intricate arrangement 
the bank teller who was led to cash bad 
checks never laid eyes on any but the least 
important members of the criminal organ- 
ization. If one or more of these men came 
into the clutches of the law the prearranged 
attorney was on hand immediately to ad- 
vise and defend them, to buy them off if 
that could be accomplished, and to keep 
them from squealing on the middleman, the 
only other member of the conspiracy they 
had any knowledge of. 

For years the police, the bankers’ or- 
ganizations and all the best detective talent 
in the country were not able to overcome 
this scheme. Hundreds of putters down 
were caught, tried and imprisoned. Here 
and there a middleman was sent into 
durance, but the forger and his capitalist 
escaped in almost every case. They not 
only escaped but went on directly with 
their crimes as soon as the dust 
had settled a bit and they could 
enlist fresh putters down. With 
hundreds of men issuing from the 
prisons every week, moneyless, de- 
spondent, sullen, full of revenge, 
the procurement of such lieuten- 
ants was never a difficult matter. 
If the new crop of presenters were 
likewise caught, whom could they 
betray beyond the unsatisfactory 
middleman, always a thoroughly 
hardened close- 
mouthed crook from 
whom neither prom- 
ises nor threats nor 
third degree ex- 
tracted the names of 
his superiors? 

No wonder the bat- 
tle was long drawn 
out and full of re- 
verses for the law. 
The exploits of 
the army of de- 
tectives used in 
running down 
the central fig- 
ures of these old 
conspiracies are 
among the most 
notable in our 
police records. 
The means em- 
ployed were not 
always the pur- 
est and loftiest, 
but thecombina- 
tion was solved 
and one by one 
the leaders went 
away to prison 
or fled to distant 
countries or gave 
up their flagrant 
ways. Itisworth 
observing that 
though the crim- 
inal may beat 
the most in- 
volved protec- 
tive measures 
the law will in 
time break up 
the best-planned 
conspiracy. 

Thus, as we approach the new’ century 
we find the strong old forces of the forgers 
going to pieces. The law had gained the 
upper hand after a long conflict. But even 
as the law cleared its throat to announce 
its victories, the sons of the old criminals, 
the offspring of the old crimes, stuck their 
leering faces into the court room and their 
new bad paper under the tellers’ noses. 

The day of forgery was dead. There 
was a brief night for criminals of this order, 
and the sun rose on the day of check rais- 
ing. I have already explained the differ- 
ence. It is not to be understood that 
forging of signatures stopped of a sudden 
or that the alteration of genuine checks 
flashed upon the police and business con- 
sciousness in an hour. Such changes are 
growths, adaptations. For many years 
forgeries became fewer in number and al- 
terations more numerous. Finally plain 
forgery became almost extinct and the 
raised check took its place as a thorn to 
banking and business. In this change 
many new criminals played their parts, 
but some of the veterans also held over into 
the new era. 

Immediately after the criminal attack 
shifted from the signature to the body of 


the check the banker and business man 
were forced to change their defense. Now 
there began the struggle between check- 
protective measures of one kind or another 
and check-raising skill of various types. 

The lines of attack and defense are 
clearly drawn. Whereas the forger oper- 
ated by getting hold of a signature and 
proceeded by duplicating this signature on 
as many wholly spurious checks as the 
victim’s credit would seem to warrant, it 
was now necessary to get possession of 
numbers of genuine checks, signed and 
unpaid, for the game had become one of 
altering and raising the real article. The 
chief problem and fine art of the criminal 
were no longer centered in the person of 
the expert scratcher, or signature forger, 
but rather in the man who could procure 
by theft or scheming sufficient numbers 
of bona fide checks, which might then be 
raised and passed. 
Along with this 
change the put- 
ters down practi- 
cally passed out 
of being as pro- 
fessional lower- 
class crooks. 

It will be ap- 
parent that these 
changes on the 
part of the crim- 
inals were forced 
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by two factors—the arrest and imprison- 
ment of most of the really skillful forgers, 
and the concentrated attention of bankers 
on the signatures affixed to checks. The 
signed names were now scrutinized with the 
greatest care, and it became almost impos- 
sible to cash forged paper, even when the 
most expert hands had made the falsifi- 
cations. But the criminals saw that if 
such minute attention were concentrated on 
the signature less care might be taken in 
examining the bodies of checks. This was 
their cue. 

Bankers and business men were shortly 
aware of the new challenge, and set out to 
meet it in several ways. The first was an 
elaboration of an idea already in use against 
the forgers—the safety-paper check. From 
a mere tinted stuff that was certain to fade 
under acid and show erasures, safety paper 
was gradually evolved and complicated 
into the thing it is to-day, a paper with 
tint, water mark and often an elaborate 
design in the tinting and water marking, 
a paper nearly as carefully prepared as that 
used by the Government in making bank 
notes. The second protective idea had to 
do with inks. Indelible inks, chemical 
inks, acid-proof inks, inks said to perform 


, 
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ket, and inventors of every 
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It would seem that the best | 
vices ought to be utterly conf 
the criminal. The public saw 
mechanical marvels and to 
with enthusiasm. The b; 
always has retained a sne: 
ness for patent inks and 
faith in the safety papers 
banks themselves have b 
instrumental in developin 
quite so impressed. Neye 
saw the merit of the ma 
generally adopted them. ‘ 
tor, who had suffered eru 
criminals’ change of attac 
signature to the body of 
breathed a sigh of 
me explain: — 
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check raising invol 
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and got a bank toc 
could be little qu 
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whose name chai 
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to plead that he 
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transaction and t 
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employees gave | 
for forged checks. 
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signed by the ¢ 
whole aspect of th 
altered. How was 
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Jones had execute 
So long as the check seemed! 
the signature was adn 

Jones had only himself and the 
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case. The actual law in the! 
what more complicated, as 
law. The best talent has 1 
been employed to look up not: 
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two distinct places with a patent machine, 
so that the amount was written on the face 
and twice punched through the paper in 
small perforations. At the time it was be- 
lieved in all quarters that such protection 
was beyond all human skill to circumvent. 

Becker, who did not, of course, buy the 
draft in person, took this instrument to his 
laboratory and went to work on it. His 
altered draft is still shown as one of the 
great marvels of the forger’s art—and so it 
was for its day. 

After he had spent his gains and been 
pursued from one coast to the other he was 
finally caught. Conviction against him 
could never have been had save that one 
of his confederates turned state’s evidence 
to protect himself. And so this man of 
crime went to-prison, to come forth six 
years later and devote the rest of his fading 
days to placid pursuits, to enlightening de- 
tectives and bankers and to vending an 
ink patented by himself. He died in 
respectable retirement half a dozen years 
ago. With him the old order failed, leaving 
only Whiteman, of whom more again. 

But ifthe master forgers are dead and 
gone why is it that thirty millions are now 
lost to the check men where only a million 
or two went their way twenty-five years ago? 
The answer lies in numbers. Instead of a 
few dozens of expert men, instead of six or 
eight highly organized gangs, we have to- 
day hundreds—many hundreds—of men 
capable of raising and altering checks. They 
are of all stages and degrees of criminality. 
And their number augments every few 
weeks. The responsibility for this condition 
will appear hereafter. 


Modern Methods 


Meantime we have crossed the border- 
land into the newer home of the check man. 
As I have already said, forrery has stepped 
far into the } .ckground aad check raising 
technically called “alteration of the amount 
line,” is the order of the day. Genuine 
checks must be procured, these must be 
raised and then converted into cash. This 
process involves the three stages of the 
check fraud as practiced to-day—procure- 
ment, alteration, disposition. 

First of all, how are genuine checks got 
into the possession of alterers? The de- 
tective forces of the country wish with some 
devoutness that they might suddenly lay 
hold of a list of all the many ingenious 
methods used to this end by the criminals. 
As soon as one scheme is discovered and 
advertised the criminals invent another. 
The devices are endless, various and in- 
genious as falsehood itself. I mean to use 
only a few illustrative examples. 

Many of the big check-raising coups in 
this country have been accomplished by 
means of the procurement used by Becker. 
The raiser or his agent goes to a bank and 
buys a draft drawn on another bank. 
Usually he takes an order for five or ten 
dollars, alters the draft to a high figure and 
cashes it. The advantage of this is that 
such drafts are easy to get. The disad- 
vantage is that only an expert can alter 
such checks. 

Most of the fellows who operate to-day 
want something simpler to work on, hence 
a few years back it was the fashion with a 
gang operating in the principal Eastern 
cities to defraud hatters, haberdashers and 
clothing merchants. The agents of the 
gang went into a shop and bought, let us 
say, a hat. It was for one who was not 
present and was taken on approval. In a 
day or two the customer returned the hat 
and asked for a refund. Would the mer- 
chant be so kind as to give him a check? 
He was carrying too much cash in his 
pocket. In three cases out of four the un- 
suspecting hatter complied. When he 
next received his canceled checks from his 
bank he was appalled to find that his check, 
drawn for three or four dollars, had been 
raised to twelve or fifteen hundred. 

Similarly five or six years ago a band of 
forgers went from city to city in the Middle 
West and imposed on coal dealers. A mem- 
ber of the gang went to a coal yard and 
ordered two tons of anthracite for future 
delivery at a street number where the 
customer expected to lease a residence. A 
few days before the specified time of de- 
livery the coal dealer received a note from 
his customer, who was sorry to say that 
he had not been able to procure the lease. 
Would the dealer kindly deduct a dollar 
or two for the trouble caused him and send 
the customer a check in refund of the bal- 
ance? Most merchants immediately re- 
mitted the entire amount. Once more the 
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monthly survey of canceled checks re- 
vealed dire losses. One unhappy man suf- 
fered the loss of $3300 on a single check. 
The raisers had somehow found that he 
carried a large balance. Ordinarily checks 
of this sort are not raised so high, for fear of 
overdrawing. 

In the Far West three years ago a set 
of professionals opened grocery stores in 
good residential districts of various cities 
which they visited successively. The 
people they dealt with were of the sort who 
pay monthly by check. These checks were 
allowed to accumulate uncashed for sev- 
eral months. Then the grocers sold out 
and disappeared. Thereafter all the ac- 
cumulated checks came back raised to ten, 
fifty and a hundred times their original 
faces. 

In New York last year another gang 
attacked the produce men of Washington 
Market by an ingenious system. The 
criminals established themselves on Long 
Island and began sending small consign- 
ments of potatoes and onions to the mar- 
ket. They asked payment by check and 
some commission men promptly obliged— 
to their deep discomfiture. 

These are, however, complications of 
the usual methods of check men. The com- 
monest and oldest methods of getting pos- 
session of genuine checks are neither com- 
plex nor clever. In the older day the usual 
procedure was to steal a mail pouch from a 
railway platform or the doorway of a post 
office. This was what Albert Bell did in 
Philadelphia in 1903 when he committed 
perhaps the costliest single coup of check 
raising this country has known. In the 
dark of a winter evening Bell found a fat 
mail pouch on the floor in the Broad Street 
station, hastily slipped it under his big 
overcoat and got away into the gloom be- 
fore any loss was noticed. He took the 
pouch to a distant spot in the woods, 
opened all the letters, abstracted more than 
two hundred checks and went to his room 
to work at leisure. Every check in the lot 
was altered in the amount line, and 
Philadelphia business houses lost more than 
$500,000 in the transaction. The means 
Bell used for disposing of these many 
checks will be explained later. 

Another common method of getting 
checks, especially current in the great 
cities, is to rob the small mail boxes into 
which letters are delivered in the halls of 
apartment houses. Agents of the raisers 
follow the postmen about on their rounds 
and abstract letters from the delivery 
boxes as quickly as they are deposited. 
All checks thus got hold of are raised and 
cashed. Similar gangs rob the government 
mail boxes on street corners and especially 
in the foyers and corridors of big office 
buildings. New York City is suffering from 
a plague of such mail-box robbers at the 
moment. They work with skillfully du- 
plicated keys and manage to open even 
the most complicated locks. Others use 
wires and hooks for fishing letters from the 
boxes. So many thousands of letters have 
been stolen in New York and other large 
cities recently by this system that re- 
peated warnings have been issued by the 
Post-Office Department, and extra watch- 
men have been pressed into service. 


Checks for Coal 


Another coal scheme, aimed at the con- 
sumer was popular in New England, New 
York and adjacent states a few years ago. 
The conspirators rented a small office and 
inserted in the local papers advertisements 
offering standard grades of coal at a dollar 
or two dollar a ton under the standard 
price. Orders naturally flowed in. The 
criminals went to regular coal dealers, 
bought coal for cash and ordered it deliv- 
ered to the residences and plants of their 
customers, pocketing small losses. They 
then billed their clients by mail and re- 
ceived checks in return. After enough of 
these had accumulated the conspirators 
disappeared and the checks reappeared, 
raised to the nth power. 

But perhaps the most ingenious scheme 
that has come to police attention in the 
last few years comes from Iowa. Here a 
check raiser established himself in one city 
after another and plied this game: After 
he had resided for a few weeks in a neigh- 
borhood and had cultivated local mer- 
chants he appeared one day and bought 
a few dollars’ worth of goods. In payment 
he offered a check made out to himself by 
a stranger. The merchant accepted it, 
indorsed it and deposited it at the end of 
the day. Within a day or two the check 
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came back, refused for overdraft or marked 
“no account.” The merchant immediately 
called on his customer, who was surprised to 
find himself duped in the matter of a check. 
However, he was a man of honor. He 
promptly paid the merchant the face of the 
check and took possession of that instru- 
ment to collect from the maker. 

Observe, now, what he had. Here was a 
worthless check, returned from the bank 
with a ticket attached attesting its fraudu- 
lence. But on its back was the indorsement 
of the merchant, put there when the check 
was first deposited. On the strength of this 
signature the check might be cashed any- 
where in the neighborhood. So the con- 
spirator blithely raised the amount line to 
as high a figure as he dared and cashed the 
check. And civil actions ensued between 
the indorsing merchant and the persons 
who cashed the check. 

Passing by, for a moment, the technic of 
check altering, a glance at the methods 
used for disposing of raised checks will 
show quite as much application of in- 
genuity as does check procuring. Albert 
Bell, who got the $500,000 out of Phila- 
delphia depositors, used bank accounts to 
accomplish the cashing of his raised paper. 
While he was preparing his coup he de- 
posited a considerable sum with a bank ina 
smaller city near Philadelphia and- pro- 
ceeded to deposit various checks drawn to 
his order, all of which were genuine. He 
next went to another small city and opened 
a second account under an assumed name 
and repeated the whole operation. Fi- 
nally he had four or five accounts, under as 
many names. When he stole the mail 
pouch and altered the checks he either 
altered the payee line as well, making the 
check payable to one of his various aliases, 
or he indorsed the check with the name of 
the actual payee and then with his alias. 
He thus scattered his stolen checks among 
the four or five banks where he had depos- 
its. The alterations were all skillfully 
made and he had been careful not to raise 
checks too high. The result was that every 
single check was paid. At the end of a few 
days Bell drew his money from all his 
banks and decamped. It was not untilsome- 
time afterward that the first payer dis- 
covered the fraud by finding a raised check 
among his cancellations. Bell was caught, 
I may add in the name of law and order. 
He was sentenced to a long term in Mc- 
Neil’s Island prison. 


Raising Travelers’ Checks 


In Chicago a few years back another 
scheme for disposing of a raised check was 
worked. A gentleman opened a medium- 
size account with a bank and entered the 
real-estate business. His business volume 
was considerable and he soon gained the 
confidence of the bank. One day he drew 
a twenty-seven dollar check, which he had 
certified. Somewhat later he appeared at 
another bank with a certified order fer 
$27,000, by which he got $16,000 in bonds 
and the rest in cash. However, he was al- 
most immediately apprehended and most 
of the loot was recovered. Raising checks 
after their certification is, by the way, one 
of the common practices among skillful 
check men. 

Other men have for years been able to 
put over raised checks on hotels. This has 
often been done by traveling men in need of 
cash. In repeated instances these men have 
raised even their own expense or pay checks 
to large figures, and, enjoying the confi- 
dence of hotels, have got the cash without 
trouble. One must admit, however, that 
this is a rather bungling practice. 

The justly celebrated Christmas Keogh 
taught the country something slightly dif- 
ferent in the matter of check cashing two 
winters ago. This polished rascal began 
by purchasing a Canadian-bank travelers’ 
check for $200. This he had _ photo- 
graphed, electrotyped and reproduced by 
the hundreds. With these fraudulent 
money orders in pocket he set out on a 
series of astounding adventures in the 
States. Just before Christmas, in the rush 
and tumble of the time, he appeared at 
various high-class shops, usually on the 
Saturday afternoon before the holiday. He 
made small purchases in each place and 
presented one or more of his travelers’ 
checks. His eminently respectable appear- 
ance, his aloof manners, his British draw] 
and his cold superciliousness to any who 
dared question him readily convinced cash- 
iers in these shops and they delivered 
merchandise and large amounts of change 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Saving At the Sourcé 


Flow Firestone 1s able to give you most miles per dollar 
in tubes by intelligent buying at the source of supply 
UBBER represents the main element of cost in a tube because the item of labor 


is less in proportion than in tire building. A saving in the cost of rubber, 
therefore, yields practically a proportionate saving in the final cost of atube. 


Intelligent buying of raw rubber is the beginning of tube value. It means not 
only lower price, but tubes of higher quality. 


That’s why Firestone purchases at the source. Buying headquarters are establishe 
at Singapore, Straits Settlement, the center of the vast acreage planted to rubbe 
throughout the Malay Peninsula and the Dutch East Indies. This area produces 
85% of the world’s rubber supply. 


This gives to Firestone the advantage of selecting the finest material to be had 
at base-of-supply price. And to secure the full measure of this advantage. 
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_ Firestone has built at Singapore a rubber refining and preparation mill, with sorting, 
drying and storage facilities. Firestone users pay no freight charges on waste matter. 


| These are the reasons back of the long life and high quality of Firestone Tubes, as well as 
their remarkably low price. Firestone Tubes are better because of Firestone buying. 


Get the full benefit of Firestone planning for most miles per dollar. Buy Firestone Tubes. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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to him without further delay. In one after- 
noon in New York he victimized five firms 
which complained and several which did 
not. A few days later he also turned up in 
St. Louis and accomplished a similar raid. 
Out of this circumstance grew a singular 
adventure. 

The defrauded New York shops set on 
his trail one of the big detective firms, whose 
assiduous sleuths soon picked up the scent 
of a Canadian, who did not answer the 
stock description of Keogh very well, it is 
true, but who had been in New York at 
about the time of the frauds and had gone 
thence to St. Louis. This man was ar- 
rested and dragged back to New York, 
where he was thrown into the Tombs. 
After a fight he managed his release under 
heavy bail and it developed that he was 
not Christmas Keogh but a widely known 
Canadian mining man, wealthy, fifteen 
years older than the pursued check passer, 
and a highly respectable person. He gained 
his complete freedom after a fight and 
promptly sued each merchant for damages 
of $100,000. Recently he obtained a verdict 
of $50,000 against the first firm whose case 
was heard. 

The marvel of the story is, however, on 
the side of the actual criminal. When he 
read in the newspapers that he had been 
arrested, taken to New York and thrown 
into jail, he saw that someone was guilty 
of painful exaggeration. Without hesita- 
tion Keogh went to Chicago, where he 
passed several more of his worthless checks 
and forwarded a taunting message to the 
New York officers. He cleared the mining 
man effectively enough, but he was caught 
himself somewhat later, largely through 
his Chicago rashness, and he now reposes 
thoughtfully in prison. 

Again, many check raisers manage to 
put down their bum stuff by forging on the 
back a guaranty of indorsement, using for 
that purpose an imitation of the genuine 
signature on the face of the check. 


In New York recently one of this brother- , 


hood provided himself with a raised check, 
which he had also fraudulently indorsed 
with the maker’s guaranty. With this in 
his pocket he went to an important office 
building, and entering the rooms of a re- 
sponsible firm passed himself off as a wiring 
inspector. He pretended to inspect the 
wiring and call box and pulled the signal 
summoning a messenger boy. After a little 
further pretended experimenting he de- 
parted. But in the hall outside the door he 
waited. As the messenger boy appeared 
the supposed inspector intercepted him, 
gave him the check and sent him to the 
bank on the run, with instructions to get 
the money and hurry back to this office. 
The boy presented the check, got the 
money and went back. His affable friend 
again met him in the hall, apparently just 
emerging from the office and impatiently 
looking for the boy. The messenger got a 
liberal tip and went his way rejoicing. So 
did the check raiser. 


Specialists in Crime 


Toronto, however, reports one of the 
most entertaining adventures with a check 
man. He opened a small account with one 
of the large banks and proceeded for some 
weeks to put in and draw out money. After 
a time he drew his account down to a small 
balance. The next day he appeared, wrote 
out a check and went to the bookkeeper’s 
window to have it O. K.’d. The balance 
was large enough to pay the check and it 
was initialed by the accountant. The check 
man thereupon went toward the paying 
teller’s window, but failed to stop. That 
afternoon, just as the bank was closing and 
there was a crowd about the windows and 
a rush to be done, the check man appeared 
and passed his order in at the paying tell- 
er’s grille. It called for $12,000. The teller 
looked at it for a moment, saw the initials 
of the bookkeeper and paid out the money. 
It wasn’t many hours before the bank 
detected the fraud, but the raiser was 
already on his way to parts remote. 

Since the breaking up of the old-fashioned 
gangs the putting down of checks has 
grown from the task of the minor figures 
in a forgery conspiracy into a highly trained 
specialty. For a good many years the best 
check men have been specialists. The 
scratchers, men like Charley Becker, were 
always so considered. But after the day of 
the old-fashioned gangs two other types of 
forgers came to be just as highly trained. 
Henry Wilkes, already mentioned, was a 
master plotter. His specialty was not the 
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preparation of spurious paper, but the 
subtle, intricate and devious planning of 
the whole conspiracy, the gathering of in- 
formation, the discovery of exposed points 
at which to attack banks, the maturing of 
the whole mechanism of fraud. 

And Lon Whiteman, that lone last sen- 
tinel of the tribe, was the greatest putter 
down of all times if the opinions of dozens 
of police chiefs and special detectives are 
to be taken as evidence. Whiteman was 
never a truly fine scratcher, though his 
accomplishments in this field were not to 
be sneered at. He was only an average 
plotter of crimes. But when it came to 
planning the cashing of checks, when it 
came to organizing the disposition of bad 
paper, he is said to have performed won- 
ders. He was a bit more than a master 
putter down too. He was the most elusive 
forger the police have ever known and this 
ability of his to slip out of bad situations, 
to establish alibis, apparently to walk into 
the police station and chaff with the offi- 
cers at the very hour when some of his bad 
paper was being cashed—was part of his 
evil greatness. His record is as expressive 
as anything else. He was in the forgery 
business for upward of thirty years, was 
arrested about fifty-five times and con- 
victed twice. He spent about three years 
in prison all told—a genuine record. 

And it is in his réle as a careful and 
shrewd escaper of punishment, a laugher 
at prison locksmiths, that he touches el- 
bows with extreme modernity. These 
things make him the transitionary figure. 
From this man we step into the present 
moment. 

And what of the present? How are the 
checks handled now? How does the criminal 
raise a modern, fully protected check? 
What men are doing the finest work of this 
kind to-day? I have already tried to ex- 
plain the procuring and the disposing of 
raised checks. Nothing remains but to 
consider the actual feat of alteration. 


Don’ts for Check Writers 


Checks now issued are of two general 
classes—those on which a protective ma- 
chine is used and those without such de- 
fensive stamping. The latter first. The 
average check written by the private in- 
dividual, generally merely scrawled out. in 
ink on checks furnished by the bank, can 
be raised by any ordinary crook. The aver- 
age person writes his check so carelessly 
that Nine can always be raised to Ninety, 
Five to Fifty, Four to Forty, Six to Sixty, 
and so on. The numeral amount is gen- 
erally so loosely written that there is no 
trouble putting an extra zero behind the 
initial figure. I have frequently seen care- 
lessly written checks raised from such 
amounts as ‘Ten and 70-100 dollars” to 
“Ten Thousand 70-100 dollars.” The 
words had been so widely spaced there was 
no trouble writing the ‘‘thous” before the 
“‘and.”? The man of business does not need 
to be warned against such carelessness. 
Nevertheless it may pay him to warn his 
office force. And there are thousands of 
bank depositors who know nothing of busi- 
ness. 

The anecdotes of criminal methods which 
I give should instruct the public in the 
type of trick to watch for, the criminal 
devices to be guarded against. For the 
benefit of all who may need such instruc- 
tion I make bold to set down some simple 
rules for check protection: 


Do not typewrite checks. 

Never permit any check to go out on 
which an erasure has been made or at- 
tempted. 

Never write over any letter or figure in a 
check. All such marred checks should be 
destroyed and others written. 

Do not give checks to strangers. 

Write every letter and figure in your 
check clearly and carefully. 

Begin your amount line at the extreme 
left edge of the check, write clearly and 
keep all letters and numerals connected; 
no gaps. 

In writing the word ‘‘and” into checks 
where odd cents are drawn it is well to 
write the word perpendicularly or slant- 
ingly. 

Safety paper and good acid-proof ink 
are aids, but must not be considered ab- 
solute safeguards. 

A good impregnating stamping machine 
helps to eliminate the amateur criminal 
but is not always effective. 

A poor protective machine may only 
make alteration easier. 
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Checks and check books should always 
be kept in a safe or under lock. 

Remember that a clearly written check 
in good ink on safety paper is about as 
secure as anything yet devised. 

Watch the writing of the payee’s line in 
your checks. 


These rules, with such ordinary pre- 
cautions as sensible persons will naturally 
exercise as to those intrusted with checks 
and the depositing of money will fairly 
protect the average person. 

We come now to the consideration of 
so-called protected checks, principally those 
stamped with one of the four types of me- 
chanical protectors already described. 

As soon as it was seen that expert check 
men filled perforations with disks or paper 
pulp there was a demand for better mech- 
anisms. It was then that the crinklers, 
or corrugators, of various types came to 
market. The general idea was to write the 
amount in ink and then run or stamp over 
it with a crinkler which so roughened the 
paper that alterations seemed impossible. 
However, it was soon found that the check 
man laid such checks ona glass andsmoothed 
down the ruffling. This done, he washed 
out the written amount with chemicals. If 
the tinting of the check was disturbed he 
restored it. He then resurfaced the check, 
wrote in the raised amount, recrinkled the 
paper with the same make of machine orig- 
inally used—and passed the check. 

Came now the amount-printing ma- 
chine with the inking on both sides, which 
drove the ink almost through the paper. 
The manner of proceeding against such 
checks is very like that used against the 
ruffled check, except that fine erasers are 
used. By means of these the original 
stamped amount is erased or so blurred as 
to answer the same purpose. The check is 
next smoothed and resurfaced. It is then 
carefully put back into a protective ma- 
chine of the same pattern as that originally 
used and restamped in a larger amount. 
Where the original printing cannot be 
totally rubbed out the check man cleverly 
raises the check to an amount reading very 
much like the original. 

Finally come those machines which 
partly break the fiber of the paper as they 
print an amount and impregnate the very 
tissue of the check with patent ink. These 
machines are the most modern and the 
most difficult to beat, but they, too, are not 
proof against the skillful check man. I do 
not wish to give instruction in check altera- 
tion, so that I must beg to be excused from 
describing in dangerous detail the method 
by which such checks are altered. A gen- 
eral statement of fact must suffice. 

The really skillful check raiser of to-day 
works in a laboratory with chemicals, 
marvelously fine erasers and an intricate 
mechanical equipment for the cleaning and 
restoration of checks. He takes the ordi- 
nary check, protected by any make of ma- 
chine known to me, paints over with a 
protective substance the portions of the 
check he wishes to preserve, and then im- 
merses the whole check in an acid bath. If 
one solution does not dissolve the type of 
ink used he tries another. Where he comes 
upon a fully protected check drawn upon 
the best safety paper, containing an intri- 
cate watermark and an even more minute 
design in the tinting, he either photographs 
the check for an electroplate or he makes 
an ordinary tint block whereby he restores 
the check to its original color and marking. 
Even watermarks have been removed and 
restored. 


Tricks of Salesmen 


The best check men of the day are even 
far in advance of the fabulous Charley 
Becker. They understand paper making, 
engraving, tinting, electroplating, coloring, 
chemistry, inkmanufacture, paper glazing— 
everything that is known to the original 
maker of checks and check-protecting de- 
vices. These men are exceptional, to be 
certain. 

In the era to which the old master 
forgers belonged all the luminaries were 
graduates of prisons, and so are many of 
the most expert men to-day. But here, too, 
a great change has come about. Check 
tampering is no longer taught exclusively 
inside the penitential walls. 

Not long ago a friend introduced me to a 
salesman. I was interested in forgery, he 
said. When he added that my new acquaint- 
ance was a veteran salesman of check- 
protecting devices I caught the connection. 
The salesman sat down with me in the 
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absolutely as he always made out checks 
for office cash. There they were, with his 
indubitable signature. There they were, 
obviously unraised. But something was 
wrong here. An accountant was called in. 
He too wondered and floundered. Finally 
he began a minute examination of the 
canceled checks—and the mystery was 
solved. 

Eight or ten checks had been altered in 
the payee’s line. The bookkeeper of the 
concern—a man who had been employed 
steadily for many years and had the ab- 
solute confidence of the firm—had finally, 
through some circumstance in his private 
life, been tempted from virtue. He had 
needed money and seen that the way to 
get it was to change the checks of his firm, 
with the delivery of which he was intrusted, 
after they had been drawn and signed. He 
had seen salesmen and others make changes 
in checks. However, he did not trust him- 
self to experiment with the amount line. 
He did not know raising well enough to 
attempt the complex operations required 
to alter a protected check. But he found 
another method much simpler and even 
more effective. He washed out the name 
of the payee in each instance and sub- 
stituted the words ‘‘Even Exchange.’’ He 
represented to the bank that he was draw- 
ing cash for office use or for the pay roll. 
The bank knew him well and passed out 
the cash, more than $6000 in all. 

With the first money he drew he met 
some emergency. But it had all been too 
easy. He took more and spent it in riotous 
living. When he saw the collapse coming 
he fled, only to be brought back and sent to 
Sing Sing for two years and a half. 


Witherout’s Exploit 


A final anecdote: Not too many years 
ago there appeared in the sabbatical city 
of Brooklyn a young and prosperous-looking 
man, provided with much ready cash. To 
those who chanced to be introduced to him 
he said his name was E. M. Witherout. He 
had been born and reared in Brooklyn, he 
said, but his career had taken him afar. 
Now, though he was still young, he had 
made his pile and had come back to the 
placidities and urbanities of his home place 
to settle down and grow richly old among 
the scenes and sounds of his youth. To 
begin right, he wished to buy a home. 

A gentleman of the real-estate coloration 
who chanced to be near by was at once un- 
commonly interested in the returned wan- 
derer and took him in tow. Mr. Witherout 
was in no haste, however. He wanted to 
entertain a bit, spend a little money, look 
the town over. His new friend and he might 
as well please themselves with innocent 
dissipations while they sought a house 
worth buying. So the realty agent went 
round day after day in the wake of the 
amiable Witherout. They looked at houses 
here and there. Witherout liked some of the 
places, but none suited exactly. Well, there 
were many homes for sale in Brooklyn. 
They went on seeking. 

One morning when the salesman met 
his prospective client again Witherout asked 
him casually if he would refer him to a re- 
liable bank. Witherout wished to make 
rather a heavy deposit. The salesman took 
his client to the real-estate office, and the 
head of the firm went in person with the 
prospect and presented him to a bank 
cashier. Witherout talked pleasantly with 
the banker, explaining that he had been 
long absent and that he had come back to 
stay. He had considerable property in the 
West, he said, and would gradually trans- 
fer it East, mainly by draft. Meantime he 
was also planning to buy a home and he 
might wish to deposit, withdraw and rede- 
posit frequently. So saying he presented a 
draft for $5000 drawn by a bank in a city 
in Michigan upon one in New York City. 
It was made out in the most scrupulous 
manner on the best safety paper and with 
banker’s ink. It was doubly protected 
with astamping machine. Obviously it was 
such a check as banks draw and issue. 
The cashier took it, gave Witherout a bank- 
book and check book and sent him blithely 
on his way. 

The next morning a check for thirty- 
seven dollars showed up in the hands of a 
stranger, who wanted it cashed. It was 
issued by Witherout. The careful cashier 
would not give the cash, as the caller could 
not identify himself satisfactorily, but he 
immediately certified the check and asked 
the caller to get the cash elsewhere. Later 
in the day Witherout appeared in person 
and drew out $2000. 
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At the same time he deposited a second 
draft, similar to the first, and likewise 
for $5000. Just before closing time he 
came back and withdrew another $2500. 
After two or three days he returned to the 
bank and deposited two additional drafts, 
one for $5000 and one for $4000. At the 
same time he checked out more of the 
money. By the end of the week he had 
drawn his account down to $200, the mini- 
mum balance required by the institution. 
He had taken down $18,800 of his $19,000 
deposits. 

Weeks passed. Nothing more was seen 
of the unctuous Witherout. But one morn- 
ing there was consternation in the bank. 
The four drafts had been reported on. 
They were frauds. The bank in Michigan 
had issued them, it was true, but when they 
left its counters three of them had called 
for five dollars each and the last for four 
dollars. The raiser had merely expanded 
their value a thousand times in each case. 

First of all there was a bitter controversy 
among the banks. The Brooklyn institu- 
tion disclaimed all responsibility in the 
matter. 

The checks were so skillfully raised 
that no man might detect the fraud. If 
the bank which had issued them was not 
responsible, then the loss must be charged 
to the New York bank against which the 
drafts were issued. If this bank was not 
responsible then the matter was up to an 
intermediate bank which had delayed for- 
warding the drafts for collection. 

Meantime the detectives were hunting 
for the charming Mr. Witherout. After 
five or six months they found him, liv- 
ing placidly in Buffalo with his wife and 
children. With some rudeness he was 
dragged back to Brooklyn, where he made 
the bankers prove it. They did eventually 
and he departed for Sing Sing, where he 
abode for several years. 

This is, however, not the point of the 
story. To the practiced eye this little con- 
spiracy of Witherout’s bears all those deli- 
cate touches and tracings which bespeak 
the creation of a master. Who was it that 
had altered these four drafts with such 
ineffable technic? The’detectives who are 
connoisseurs in these matters looked long 
and admiringly, and thought they had a 
deep suspicion. Who was it that knew the 
intricacies of banking so well as to dare 
the bold game Witherout had played in 
Brooklyn? The novice would suppose that 
a draft for $5000 drawn against a New 
York bank and deposited in Brooklyn 
would be sent for collection the same day 
and adversely reported on if spurious. It 
took a man of nefandous science to know 
that such a draft might not be forwarded 
to the New York bank for several days and 
that even then no one would know if it 
had been raised. 


Did Whiteman Do It? 


The detectives laughed softly at the no- 
tion. Witherout? His real name was 
Harry Irvings Andrews. He was a fellow 
with some spots on his past, they said, but 
a master! Common sense forfend! They 
saw in Witherout-Andrews only the com- 
mon instrument. 

There were numbers of men extant who 
could make such delicate alterations. Even 
the princely Becker was then in the flesh. 
But who could have planned this sensitive 
enormity? 

With remarkable one-mindedness the 
officers turned over the pages of their 
Rogues’ Galleries and paused before the 
lean visage of the last old master— Alonzo 
Whiteman. 

Whiteman put it up, said the officers, 
and Knox fixed the checks. They grilled 
and sweated Witherout to no avail. 

Somewhere out in the provinces they 
found Whiteman, doing nothing in partic- 
ular. They took him to the station and 
questioned him. The king of putters down 
smiled at them wanly from his tired eyes 
and suffering mouth, and said he was 
blameless as the dawn. Bob Knox? Oh, 
Whiteman hadn’t seen him in ages. Knox 
wasn’t scratching any work for him any 
more; in fact he never had, as the officers 
well knew, since they had never proved it. 

So Witherout went to prison and White- 
man went his way, leaving the officers 
their imaginations, their romance and their 
poignant regrets. 

Did Whiteman do it? He is not given to 
confessions. He sits placidly in the sun up 
there in his almshouse, smiling dubious 
answers to all inquiries, waiting for sleep — 
the only survivor of the check men of old. 
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big dot. Whatever they may say, men can 
never feel the same toward each other when 
one marries the girl the.other has a tender 
sentiment for. Now if I were to trot in 
some rank outsider it would be a different 
thing.” 

“Bhen you don’t think Suzy is attached 
to Len?” asked Mrs. Hobart frigidly. 

I suppressed a smile. Here was a very 
worthy woman who, though not content that 
her son should marry an unknown heiress, 
resented her preference to some other, and 
I fancy it irked her a little to see this con- 
siderable fortune pass into alien hands. 
The Hobarts, like many old American 
families of their sort, no doubt had their 
fortune invested in sound securities, mu- 
nicipal bonds and the like, which would 
never pay a greater income, and now the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar 
had made them poorer, while the cost of 
their establishment had trebled, so that 
they found their entire income scarcely 
adequate to keep up their way of living. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Hobart, 
“that there should be no such desperate 
hurry.” 

“There is no particular hurry. It is 
simply that Malluc is a man of many in- 
terests and apt to bolt off at any moment, 
Would you care to talk to him?” 

“You seem to be 
a sort of emis- 
sary,’’said Martha. 

The remark irri- 
tated me. Know- 
ing as she did my 
relation to Mallue 
it seemed to me she 
should have under- 
stood my interest 
and felt a certain 
sympathy for it. 

“Quite so,” I an- 
swered. “It struck 
me that it would be 
a very good thing 
for Len. He told 
me the other day 
that he had half a 
mind to go back 
with me to France 
in the autumn to 
occupy himself in 
reconstruction 
work. France at this mo- 
ment is not the best of 
places for a young chap of 
his temperament. There 
are too many attractive un- 
attached women.” 

Mrs. Hobart looked a little scared. 

“‘T think I had better talk to my hus- 
band,” said she, ‘‘I appreciate your 
good intention, Dick, but, of course, it 
is a very serious matter and requires a 
good deal of consideration. Ishall have 
to talk to Leonard too. Then perhaps it 
can do no harm for me to discuss the matter 
with Mr. Malluc.” 

This finished the conversation and I 
could not help but feel that my hostess 
was secretly pleased at being given such 
authority in the affair, which is not often 
vouchsafed the American mother. 

Martha’s manner toward me appeared 
to relax that afternoon for some reason or 
other. She took me out for a spin in her 
runabout and after we had gone a little 
way said: ‘‘You are incomprehensible, 
Dick—rather like your father. Don’t you 
think you ought to tell mother of the 
relationship?” 

“Perhaps I ought, but I don’t want to. 
I’d rather the acknowledgment came from 
Malluc. But why incomprehensible?” 

“Well, this morning you talked about 
flirting with Suzy, and then this afternoon 
you come as a deputy to propose her hand 
in marriage with Len.’’ 

“Well,” I answered, ‘‘you see I’m not a 
dog in a manger.” 

“Who is?” she snapped. 

“*T decline to answer.” 

“You’d better.’”’ She stiffened in her 
seat. “Sometimes I feel like slapping you.” 

“Then slap,’”’ I answered, ‘‘ but do it with 
your hand.” 

“T really think Len’s crazy about her,’ 
said she. 

“At certain moments he shows signs of 
madness,” I agreed. ‘‘It must be rather 
nice to be in love.” 

“Were you never in love yourself?” 

“Not long enough to need a doctor,’ I 
answered, ‘‘Were you?” 
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“Never!”? she answered hotly. ‘‘And 
I don’t think that I ever shall be.” 

“Tt’s a great pity to think of so much 
lovely girl going to waste,” I complained. 
“‘Does it never strike you that way when 
you look in the mirror?” 

She blushed hotly. 

“Of course it doesn’t. I’m afraid you 
have an Oriental mind, Dick.”’ 

“The repressed instincts of my Puritan 
ancestors uncorked by a Continental edu- 
cation,”’ I said. 

“Don’t say such horrid things. I sup- 
pose you’ve been perfectly dreadful.” 

““No,”’ I answered, “‘I’ve always been 
too busy. Science and athletics. The 
laboratory and the salle d’armes were my 
favorite recreations, But after all I’m 
aman,” 

“Yes,” she said softly, “‘you’re a man, 
Dick. Why do you suppose Malluc is so 
anxious to get rid of Suzy?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered, ‘‘but 
I’ve got an idea that it is for the same 
reason that he doesn’t wish to acknowl- 
edge me. I think he feels some danger. 
hanging over him,” 

“From the law?” 

““T’m afraid so—something in his past 
that he feels he might have to pay the 
penalty for almost any day. It would be 
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no kindness for a man to claim a long- 
neglected son and then be tried for murder 
or collusion with criminals. Think how 
he’d feel to do so and then inflict on his son 
the stigma of a parent sent to the gallows! 
And I must say I shouldn’t care for it 
myself.” 

“It would be pretty bad for Suzy too.”’ 

“Well, that’s different. She’s merely 
his daughter by adoption—his ward. Her 
actual father was a Danish nobleman. 
However, let’s hope it’s not going to 
happen.” 

We talked of lighter things and when we 
got back Martha said: ‘‘T think I’ll change 
my mind about not swimming in the morn- 
ing, Dick. I’d be apt to miss it. Unless I 
take a lot of exercise I get. the jumps and 
sleep badly.” 

So I agreed, little thinking what that 
next morning’s swim was going to be like, 
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ye tals to our usual custom, Len 
and I played billiards after dinner, and 
as was also customary he began to show 
symptoms of restlessness toward the end 
of the string. I beat him without much 
difficulty, for he was in bad*form, and as 


we replaced our cues he said, ‘‘Well, what’s 
the verdict, Dick?” 

“Not yet rendered, Your Royal High- 
ness,”’ I answered. ‘‘The question of the 
consort needs due deliberation.”’ 

“T feel like a fool,” he said. ‘‘I’m going 
to find out where I stand and if she turns 
me down I’ll go back to France with you.” 

“T may not go back,”’ I answered. 

*“You’ll soon get enough of this. Over 
there I felt like a real live nephew of me 
Uncle Sam and over here I feel like a niece 
of my Aunt Samantha.” 


“Oh, dry up!’’ I said. ‘‘Let’s go eall on 
the magician and his daughter.’ 

“Now you’ve said something,” said Len. 
“Come on.”’ 

We went out and took the little path. 
There was no moon and the night felt 
thundery. Reaching the boundary be- 
tween the two estates, we saw the lights 
from the laboratory windows. ‘‘I’ll go talk 
to Malluc,” I said, “‘and you have it out 
with Suzy. Treat her rough.”’ 

Len grumbled something and held on his 
course, disappearing presently in the scrub, 
while I went on to the laboratory, where 
I found Mallue engaged in writing. He 
greeted me in his friendly casual way, 
saying that he was glad I’d come as his 
day’s work was.over. After I had told him 
about my interview with Mrs. Hobart, 
which he dismissed with a nod and a word 
of thanks, we entered into conversation, 
Mallue telling me a good deal about his 
many travels and his work as an engineer 
before having struck it rich after some years 
of prospecting. 

“Once I had the capital to back some of 
my inventions, the money seemed to roll 
in,” said he. ‘‘It’s only that first start that 
keeps the intelligent person from getting 
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shore. This was not so far distant but that 
I quickly got my bearings, to discover that 
I had been whirled seaward through the 
inlet at the head of which was Malluc’s 
boathouse. I was in one of his rowboats— 
without oars. Then I discovered that my 
left foot was attached to something, and 
examining this found it to be an anchor of 
about fifty pounds’ weight, possibly that 
carried on the bow of his launch. 

The situation then became sufficiently 
clear for me to make a fair guess at what 
had happened. Something had knocked 
me senseless, when the assassins, thinking 
me to have been killed, had carried my body 
down and placed it in the rowboat, at- 
tached the anchor to my foot and cast off 
the boat, counting on the squall to drive 
it out to sea, probably to be swamped in 
going through the tide rip, when the anchor 
would have carried me to bottom. As a 
matter of fact no such thing would have 
happened and such a supposition proved 
them to be no seamen. For even if the 
boat had filled awash it would have floated 
the anchor. Besides, so buoyant a little 
craft would neither have filled nor cap- 
sized with a dead weight in its bottom. 

At any rate, this measure would have 
given them time to get far from the locality 
before the possible discovery of what had 
happened. They might or might not have 
found out that I was not Malluc, but even 
in this case their action would probably 
have been the same. What now most 
immediately concerned me was how to get 
out of the fix. Beyond the slight pain and 
humming in my head I felt quite fit, and 
it occurred to me that I must have been 
stunned by a thunderbolt striking close by, 
perhaps the tree against the trunk of which 
I was groping for the sword stick. 

I cleared my foot from the anchor, which 
I made fast to the boat’s painter and threw 
overboard. This brought the boat’s bow 
to the wind, but the painter was not long 
enough to reach bottom. It checked the 
speed with which the boat was being driven 
along, but I could not see that this was 
going to help me much, as a few hours of 
such drifting would certainly carry me well 


to sea. There was always the chance, of . 


course, that some passing vessel would see 
me and pick me up, but there was also 
the equal chance that one might not, or at 
least not in time to do me any good. For 
some reason I was intolerably thirsty, and I 
scooped up handfuls of the rain water wash- 
ing about me and tried to drink it, but 
found it too briny from the spray which had 
splashed aboard. 

Looking back toward the shore, I judged 
it to be not more than two or three miles 
away, and it struck me then that my best 
chance would be to strip and swim to the 
beach. I felt strong enough, though a 
little lightheaded, and this seemed prefer- 
able to being cast adrift and possibly per- 
ishing of thirst. The flaws of wind, too, were 
lightening and I thought it probable that 
it was merely a squall following the storm 
and would soon blow out. 

Meanwhile the distance was constantly 
increasing. So I stripped to my shirt and 
drawers and flopped overboard. The 
whitecaps bothered me a little at first, but 
I found that, swimming easily on my side 
and breathing with judgment, I could make 
fair progress. It was nearly midnight when 
I had left Malluc, and I did not think that 
the daylight could be very far away at that 
season and with the sky so clear. Alto- 
gether my chances looked pretty good, as 
Iam a tireless if somewhat clumsy swimmer 
and the offshore squall would have flattened 
the swell on the beach to a considerable 
extent. 

Plodding along in this way I lost all 
track of the flight of time. The tide must 
have turned flood, I thought, as it had been 
full high that morning at six when Martha 
and I had gone to bathe. Then after a 
lapse of time of which I could form no esti- 
mate I discovered that the sky was grow- 
ing lighter and the shore line more distinct, 
though still a good way off. I could see the 
old-fashioned windmill of Malluc’s place 
and the roof of the Hobarts’ house, to which 
I was about opposite. 

The sea was now quite smooth, the wind 
had dropped and I was undoubtedly mak- 
ing progress, though very slowly. That 
which troubled me most was an almost over- 
powering sleepiness. I thought with great 
indulgence of Jeannot’s mortal offense and 
how odd it was that I should now be strug- 
gling in from the sea just as he had done, 
and wished that my father could be there 
to help me with the final lap. The chances 
were that I had not yet been missed. Len 
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might have gone home before I left the 
laboratory and it would be taken for 
granted that I had come in and gone to bed. 
Even if the assassins had discovered their 
mistake, I doubted if they would try to get 
into Malluc’s house, thinking that he would 
take all precautions for his safety, 

But my intolerable sleepiness was dread- 
ful. I did not feel tired muscularly— 
merely sleepy and so desperately sleepy 
that I began to wonder if I might not drop 
off and drown without wakening. Several 
times I actually believe I lost consciousness 
whilst still breathing and swimming auto- 
ge kk for the whitecaps had smoothed 
out. 

Meanwhile the day was rapidly growing 
brighter and presently the sun thrust its 
big red disk up over the horizon and swept 
the beach and its fringe of trees with a soft 
but brilliant glow. A little later I heard 
the roar of thesurf and put forth every effort 
to rouse myself for the final effort, which 
I knew must tax all of my remaining 
strength. 

This proved actually less difficult than 
I had expected. The tide was so high that 
there were no breakers over the bar, nor 
until I had got almost within my depth. 
Fighting back my drowsiness, I came wal- 
lowing in, roused a little by the effort of 
getting my breath, struggled up above 
high-water mark, then pitched forward in 
the deep sand and fell immediately into a 
state of profound delicious sleep. 

The wakening from this was attended 
with the most peculiar yet pleasant sensa- 
tions I had ever felt. Something deep 
within me seemed to be struggling for con- 
sciousness against an angry reluctance on 
my part to rouse. I could hear myself 
muttering: “‘Let me alone. I’m sleepy. 
It’s not yet time. I’ll get up in a minute,” 
precisely like a drowsy schoolboy the morn- 
ing after a football game or some other 
strenuous athletic event. Then I would 
lapse off again, only to have this repeated, 
while there persisted that confounded sense 
of obligation such as the collegian feels 
subconsciously when under the necessity 
of getting to a recitation or chapel, or for 
that matter the army flyer who is in-arrears 
of rest. 

I was being tormented, yet in some cu- 
riously pleasant way that seemed to carry 
with it the anticipation of something de- 
lightful immediately ahead, when one could 
get sufficiently awake to appreciate it. 
There was also a soothing, caressing in- 
fluence at work, an effort to make the rup- 
ture with oblivion agreeable. And I felt 
so deliciously comfortable, as though rest- 
ing on a fleecy cloud and my head pillowed 
in the lap of an angel. This vague idea 
seized hold of my somnolent brain in some 
way, then suggested another so outrageous 
as to give a fresh impetus to the drowsing 
mental machine. 

For I began to remember piecemeal what 
had happened, and the conviction slowly 
formed that I had died of exhaustion and 
was now laboriously wakening in some dif- 
ferent sphere, such a heaven world as con- 
scientious efforts to live decently and do 
my part might entitle me. This was a 
gratifying thought and I was so contented 
with it that I composed myself for sleep 
again, a good deal as might a youngster 
drowsily conscious of a happy day ahead 
for the enjoyment of which there is no 
particular hurry. 

“ll get up in a minute,”’ I murmured. 
“But do let me alone for heaven’s sake! 
I was never so sleepy in my life.” 

The response to this supplication was 
astonishing. I appeared to be getting 
violently kissed on the lips, cheeks, eyes— 
a perfect deluge of kisses showered on me 
from some angelic source—an_ invisible 

source, but invisible because I was too lazy 
to open my eyes like a little boy being 
kissed into wakefulness by an adoring 
mother. Yet these caresses, comforting as 
they were, impressed even my contented 
somnolence as not precisely maternal. 

“Do you understand what I’m saying, 
Dick?” asked a soft voice directly in my 

ear. ‘“‘Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes, of course,’’ I muttered, quite will- 
ing to admit anything for the sake of being 
left in peace. 

It is probable that I did know without 
quite realizing it or caring at all. I have 
never been under the influence of a drug, 
but I can imagine precisely how a deeply 
narcotized person must feel at being hauled 
insistently back to consciousness. 

But this coherent answer of mine had 
its desired result. I felt something stirring 
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$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 
accidental injury or sickness. $100,- 
000.00 deposited with the State for 
Splendid 


policy-holders’ protection. 
proposition forfullor part time workers. 
Openings for number of good General 
Agents. Write for free particulars. 


ident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N.J. 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

* CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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“Yes, but that can wait. I’m referring 
to what you gave me before Malluc got 
there with his freshet.”’ 

““Oh, so you remember that, do you?” 

“T have never forgotten it. I don’t 
think I shall ever be able to manage very 
long without it again. There’s nothing like 
a jolt on the head to arrange the thoughts 
inside a thick one. Right away, please.” 

She bent lower. 

“T suppose a wounded man has got to 
be humored,”’ said she, and pressed her lips 
against mine, then slipped away. 

A nice-looking doctor came in and gave 
me a bit of going over. 

“‘He’s all right,”’ said this discerning man 
of science. ‘‘Do you remember what hap- 
pened, old chap?”’ 

“Tvery detail, sir,’ I answered. 

“Well, then, you might describe it to 
these people who want your deposition,” 
and he beckoned to somebody outside. 

Two square-jawed men wearing sort of 
cast-iron clothes came in, followed by a 
third who looked like an undertaker. I 
described what had happened as though 
reporting to my major. They gave me the 
statement to sign, then went out. 

“Nothing the matter with your head- 
piece,’’ said the doctor. 

He gave me a cheerful nod and left the 
room, followed by Martha. I took it for 
granted that she was coming back at once, 
and when some minutes passed and she 
did not I began to get impatient. There 
was really no reason for my staying any 
longer in bed. I was thoroughly slept out 
and rested, while the damage from a clip 
on the head is practically over as soon as 
one regains consciousness if nothing inside 
the skulleap has been injured. The loss of 
blood had done me good. Wherefore, no- 
body hindering, I got up, finding myself 
steady enough after the first slight giddi- 
ness, and was about to shave and other- 
wise police myself when the door opened 
and Malluc came in. 

“Here, what’s this?” he exclaimed. 
“Get back in bed. You’re not fit to be up. 
Besides, I want to talk to you.” 

I compromised by stretching out in a 
morris chair. Malluc remained standing. 
It struck me that he looked older. There 
were lines in his face which I had not ob- 
served before. For the first time in our 
acquaintance he seemed to show his actual 
age and the imprint of harsh experience. 

“Sit down, Mr. Malluc,”’ I said. 

“Y’d rather stand, thanks,’ said he. 
“Tt’s a habit of mine.” 

It occurred to me then that I had never 
seen him sit except when at a desk or in 
social conversation with others. Oddly 
enough, I had the same peculiarity. Mal- 
luce seemed to be under some sort of 
strong inward emotion. 

“Nobody has told me yet what happened 
after I got bowled over,’ I said. ‘Did 
those thugs get away?” 

“No,” Mallue answered. ‘‘They are 
dead.” 

“They attacked you after all?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes. When I got back to the house 
I found Len on the side porch waiting for 
the rain to stop. Suzy had gone to bed. 
Leonard told me that they loved each other 
and asked my permission to marry her. 
As he was doing so there came a lightning 
flash and I saw two men at the foot of the 
steps.” 

“Then you did not hear the _ pistol 
shot?” I said. 

“No, it must have been drowned by a 
clap of thunder. These men apparently 
discovered their mistake and after dispos- 
ing of you crept up under the break of the 
porch. When they saw themselves dis- 
covered they made a rush.” 

“They didn’t shoot?” 

“No. One had a knife and the other had 
picked up the swordstick. They wanted 
to do their job quietly so as to get away 
before the alarm was given. Len had seen 
them, too, and struck out with his fist. 
The man with the swordstick ran him 
through the thigh.” 

“What?” I cried. “Is he badly hurt?” 

“The doctor says not. The blade was 
clean and just missed the big nerve and 
vessels. I knew at once what was up and 
took no chances. The man who leaped on 
me dropped his knife and drew a pistol. 
I tore it from his hand and shot them 
both.” 

““A good job,” I muttered. ‘‘What were 
they?” 

“Two escaped criminals who had sworn 
to kill me. You see, Dick, my chickens 
have been coming home to roost. These 
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were the last of the flock. It was the result 
of my dangerous practice of interfering 
with the law. Some time ago I served a 
term in a Western penitentiary—a sentence 
of five years commuted to three. I was 
justly convicted of manslaughter. A big 
brute of a lumberman was tormenting a 
puma which had been trapped and put ina 
cage, prodding it with a peavey. I inter- 
fered and we had a fight. As I said the 
other day, my strength is of an uncommon 
sort. I struck him a blow over the heart, 
which stopped it.”’ 

“They shouldn’t have jailed you for 
that,’”’ I said. 

“Well, they did. I was so horrified and 
filled with remorse that I made no defense. 
Besides, I struck the first blow.” 

Malluc began to stride up and down. 

“Those three years in prison gave me a 
horror of penal institutions which I shall 
never get over—but less for myself than 
for others. I managed to get my mind 
under control in the first month so that 
I could project it beyond my body. But 
I understood what prison meant for others 
of intellectual scope without mental dis- 
cipline. It is far worse than capital pun- 
ishment. That kills the body but merely 
retards the soul, which a term in prison 
might utterly destroy. It was then that 
I determined to devote a good part of my 
life to helping ex-convicts.” 

He appeared for the moment to have 
forgotten the casein hand. SoI asked why 
these men had wanted to kill him. 

“An old feud,” he answered. ‘“‘It was a 
South American affair. I got wind of a 
plot to ambush a gold shipment and mur- 
der the guards and get off with the bullion. 
There was no time to get help, so I let them 
think I was one of them, and when the 
trap was sprung I stalled it. These men 
were captured and given long terms. They 
both swore to kill me when they got out, 
and from what I knew of them I felt fairly 
certain that they would keep their oath.” 

“Then that is what you meant when you 
told me of some danger hanging over you?” 

“Yes. I told the Hobarts all about it 
this morning.” 

“What did they say?”’ I asked. 

“They were very kind. They quite 
exonerated me, which was only fair, as I 
had no intention to kill the lumberman. 
I doubt if I would have been sentenced if 
I had made any defense. Strength like 
mine and yours, Dick, for you have the 
same sort, can be a very terrible thing. It 
is like going always armed with a deadly 
weapon. You must remember this, my 
boy, and be very careful if ever tempted to 
get into a fight.” 

“T know it, sir,” I answered. ‘“‘Boxing 
once in a gymnasium I knocked out the 
instructor so that he did not come round 
for hours. It gave me the fright of my life.” 

“Well,” said Malluc, ‘“‘then you are 
already warned.” 

He changed his tone suddenly in his 
characteristic way to one of brisk cheerful- 
ness. 

“Martha has told me about you and 
herself. I am overjoyed, my dear boy.” 

“Did she tell you anything else?” Iasked. 

“No, nothing particularly.” 

“Then you must be tremendously re- 
lieved,” I said, ‘‘to feel that the old scores 
are now settled and Suzy’s future provided 
for and that you have no more outstanding 
obligations.” 

He gave me a penetrating look, then 
nodded. 

“No more that I can ever pay,” he 
muttered. 

“‘ Are you sure?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. There are some debts which one 
can never cancel.” 

“One can always try,”’ I said. 

“Yes, of course. But for me to do so 
I should have to ask for privileges to which 
I am not entitled. It would put me in the 
position of the one really to be benefited 
by my very fault.” 

“That sounds to me obscure.” 

“Well,” said Mallue, “think of it in this 
way. Suppose that a man had changed his 
name in early youth because he felt that 
he had made a grave mistake which had 
blighted the happiness of another, and then 
saw no means of repairing this wrong. 
Then what if in later years he were to dis- 
cover that this wronged person had left 
him a great fortune? Do you think that he 
would be acting very nobly to establish his 
true identity in order to become the 
beneficiary?”’ 

“T think it would all depend on the use 
to which he put his inheritance,’ I an- 
swered. 
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Mallue shook his head. 

‘‘What if his doing so were to injure the 
fair name of the next heir?” he asked. 
‘What if he had brought a stain upon that 
name?” 

“T do not consider that you have,” I 
answered. 

The perspiration stood out in a rime on 
Mallue’s forehead. 

‘There is my criminal record,” he said, 
“my portrait and finger prints. I am not 
eligible for the public service of my coun- 
try. This is wrong, but it is the law, and 
henceforth the law must be my guide and 
censor.” 

I rose from the chair and for a moment 
we stood facing each other. My eyes were 
fixed on his and as I stared into them their 
pupils began slowly to dilate. The color 
left his bronzed face and its lines deepened. 
Up to this moment he had looked his age, 
but now as I stared at him one might have 
said that all of the stress of what he had 
ever suffered was being drawn from the 
deeper recesses of his soul and stamped 
upon his tortured features. The inner 
spirituality of the man seemed to come 
out beneath my stare like the detail of a 
photographic plate under the developer, 
and I saw nothing which was not strong 
and clean and infinitely kind. 

“Very well,” I said slowly, ‘““you may be 
right as you see it in refusing to advance 
your claim. But there are other claims on 
which you have no option and one of 
them is mine. I have now the honor to 
present it.” 

He stared at me with a set face. I had 
not expected any emotional outburst from 
aman so strongly contained, but neverthe- 
less I was bitterly disappointed. It did not 
seem the moment for the weighing of obli- 
gations but for trying to discharge them, 
at least in so far as one might be able. 

Then as he still stood staring at me 
dumbly I began to feel myself in the grip 
of an overwhelming embarrassment. Of 
all human relations there is probably none 
so delicate as that of. father and son, and 
as such it is the one most easily disrupted— 
sometimes beyond repair. As the child is 
father of the man, so also is the father in a 
sense the child of his grown son, an earlier 
phase in his evolution. We are all older 
than our ancestors, not younger, just as 
anything is older to-day than it was 
yesterday. 

So now as I looked at Malluc it flashed 
suddenly across my mind that I was 
actually his senior and that he realized this 
and was himself filled with the same con- 
straint toward me that I felt for him. We 
were almost strangers, while yet I had my 
source from him not only physically but in 
quality of soul. ,Neither of us could ignore 
the fact that he was responsible for me 
whether we liked it or not, though we were 
strongly independent entities which were 
not united by any liens of love or even 
friendship. 

It occurred to me that he might be try- 
ing his best to feel a paternal affection 
and tenderness which he could not achieve 
and that any demonstration of such would 
be a sham and a mockery. 

In that psychological crisis it would have 
needed very little to have set us per- 
manently apart. His hesitation had 
strained my rush of sentiment to the point 
of snapping and if this had happened I 
should have wished never to see him again. 
He must have felt this instinctively, for he 
cried, ‘“‘Dick!’’ And his voice arrested the 
verdict I was about to pronounce in my 
heart. 

“Well, what is it?’”’ I asked. 

“T have been terribly wrong,” said 
Malluc. ‘‘This is the moment that I 
wanted to spare you, no matter at what 
cost to myself. I have done you the 
greatest wrong that it is possible for one 
human—being to do another, which is to 
compel an existence in this world and then 
ignore all responsibility for it. There is 
nothing in life that is better than a devoted 
father, and nothing more contemptible 
than a neglectful one.” 

“T do not blame you,” I answered. 

“T acted like a fool,’’ said Malluc. “I 
was a sort of spiritual anarchist, a disciple 
of those arch neophilosophers, Nietzsche 
and Haeckel, who argued in circles to arrive 
on nothing, like a snake swallowing its 
tail. 

He broke off with a sudden gesture of 
savage self-disgust. 

“‘Oh, what’s the use of trying to excuse 
myself? You are already past any possible 
danger of being the sort of imbecile I was. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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Ruins of McCoy 
Hall, Fohns Hopkins 
University, Balti- 
more, Mad. 


Allsteel Safe as 
found in the ruins of 


Fohns Hopkins fire. 


HE million-dollar fire at Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, Baltimore, last Thanksgiving Day, totally 
destroyed McCoy Hall, in which was an /lsteel 
safe containing papers of great value. It was five 
days before the ruins cooled sufficiently to make 
a search of the débris. An old-fashioned cast-iron 
safe was found, burst open, with its contents en- 
tirely burned up. A large adding machine was a 


Same Allsteel Safe 
after being opened, 
with even the Liberty 
Bonds unharmed. 


adding machine was the 4//stee/ Safe that had lain 
five days entombed in a bed of hot embers. Steel 
girders and timbers had fallen on top of it. Yet 
the A/lsteel Safe was in such condition that it was 
possible to open the doors without the use of force. 
Its contents, absolutely uninjured, included $5,500 
worth of Liberty Bonds, currency, and invaluable 
records. The A//steel Safe again proved its perfect 
protection and came through this terrific fire intact. 


barely recognizable mass of metal. Beside the 


URIOUSLY enough, many men who have bt 

a fine business by their brains do not use 

brains to protect their business. It is always 

other fellow’? whose building burns. But it is 

other fellow’’ who says it when your valuable | 
go up in smoke. 


Yet records are the life-blood of a business, ane 
are not insurable. Contracts, price lists, cost s 
mailing lists, the organized data and informatio! 
you have spent years in gathering — such thing 
priceless, and they are inflammable. Every mim 
every day in the year someone’s building burns ¢ 


Nor is it necessary to run such a risk in this 4 
steel. In an //stee/ Safe your papers will be $ 
and unharmed through the fire that may visit 
The A/stee/ Class B Safe passes the Underw 
gruelling test, a far harder ordeal than it is likely 
subjected to if your place burns down. 


In this scientific test the safe is heated for one 
to a temperature of 1700° F., then when red | 
dropped 30 feet to a heavy concrete bed covered 
piles of broken bricks. It is then allowed to cool 


Typical Interior Arrangement of an 
Allsteel Underwriters’ Class B Safe 


Ruins of Georges 
Creek-Parker Coal 
Co., Frosthurz, Md. 


UDDENLY fire broke out on a December night 

in the city of Frostburg, Md. A whole block was 
destroyed, including the Shea Building, the second 
floor of which was occupied by the Georges Creek- 
Parker Coal Co. In this office was an Al/steel Safe, 
containing records and money. The safe fell 27 
feet to the basement, where falling walls buried it to 
a depth of nine feet. It was subjected to the direct 
heat of the fire for three hours and then lay in a 
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Same Allsteel Safe 
after being opened, 
with contents intact. 


Allsteel Safe after 
falling from second 
floor of building. 


smoldering mass for thirty hours. Notwithstand- 
ing the terrific heat, the fall, and the water, when 
the doors were thrown back all contents were found 
in perfect condition. Even all the interior sections, 
except one dented by a falling object, were in such 
good shape that they were put into the new 
Allsteel Safe which the coal company ordered at 
once. Every other occupant of the building lost 


everything. 


h Fire ? 


tis again put in the testing furnace 
sie up and heated for another hour. 
tlly cooled, it is opened and the con- 
sbe found in good condition. 


itstanding its perfect protection, the 
Cass B is the lightest safe of this type 
tias greater interior capacity than any 
fe of similar type, and you can select 
if arrangement to suit your own par- 
Cus. 


¢ the old cast-iron safe was heavy 
y the electrically welded A//stee/ Safe 
yaffords protection in the modern 
i an article of real beauty to grace 
See the new 4//stee/ Class B Safe 
iler’s, and you will agree that it is 
i modern, most moderately priced 


Chicago 


General Firep 


Boston Youngstown, ONO. Washington Atlanta Seattle 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


and highest-grade safe you can buy. Do not 
run risks that are very great and wholly need- 
less, but take a modern man’s pride in being 
adequately protected. If you cannot visit your 
dealer right away, write us today for our 
illustrated catalogue of the entire 4//stee/ line. 

Because 4//stee/ filing cabinets, desks, tablesand 
shelving are permanent, beautiful and efficient, 
they are fitting symbols of success. Some of the 
most preminent firms in the nation have 4//stee/ 
equipment—firms like the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Prudential Insurance Co., Great 
Northern Railroad Co. You will take added 
pride in your office with 4/stee/ furniture. It is 
really worth a call at the 4//stee/ store in your 
town or a letter for our 88-page illustrated 
catalogue. 


rOO 


ing Company 


for 
Modern 


Protection 


When the door of an Allsteel 


Class B Safe is opened at right 


angles the drawers can be pulled 
out, a great convenience that 
makes it possible to keep the safe 
in a corner. Or the door can be 
opened way back, as shown above. 

The scientific construction of 
the door prevents it from burst- 
ing open as the result of a fall. 


e UNDERWRITERS® LABORATORIES 'e 
INSPECTED SAFE CLASS 6 N° 


Every Allsteel Class B Safe 
bears this label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, an inde- 


pendent fire-testing organization, 
recognized by the Government. 
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among the 6,000,000? 


The 6,000,000 arms belong to the 
drivers of light cars —‘‘unstabilized” 
light cars. 

They are the arms that Balcrank 
Stabilizers are made to serve. 


The Balcrank Stabilizer is a 
stanchly-made device for light cars 
that attaches to the front axle 
and the tie rod. It receives the 
jars and jounces that come from 
the front wheels and prevents their 
reaching the steering wheel. : 


It isn’t necessary for the 
driver of a “stabilized” car 
to use a vise-like grip—he 
rests his hands naturally; 
he is saved the arm strain 
attendant on“‘unstabilized”’ 
driving; he experiences 
the same ease as drivers of 
heavier machines. 

Added safetyis another advantage 
enjoyed by the owner of a “‘stabi- 
lized’’ machine. 

On turning a corner, the motorist 
isn't required to right the car, 


Write Sorthts beokhee 


Simplysend nameand 


because it rights itself, resuming 
its straightaway progress of its 


own accord. The danger of slew- 


ing, or skidding, is materially less- 
ened. 


The ‘‘stabilized’”” car holds its 
course—holds it as smoothly on a 
high-crowned road as on a flat one. 
Other cars can be passed with 
safety in the country, or anywhere. 
The light automobile is made as 

A safe for the feminine driver, 
as for the man. 

Then, too, the minimiz- 
ing of front wheel wobble 
saves tires, bearings, and 
bushings. 

Experience thelarger en- 
joyment and ease that at- 
tend “‘stabilized”” steering. 
— Compared with the return 
in ease of steering, safety, and com- 
fort, the cost, $6.75, is tnfling. Call 
on any accessory dealer—he can 
supply youwitha Balcrank Stabilizer. 
Or if you prefer, write us direct. 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers also of Drag Links, Starting Cranks, and Ball Joints 


TPP tata 


The Balcrank Stabilizer is 
a mechanically simple unit 
that can not get out of re- 
pair. Made of the finest 
steel stock. 


STABILIZER 


It attaches to the front axle and tie rod, 
strengthening the entire steering mecha- 
nism. Can be fitted to car with wrench, in 
ten minutes. ‘0 holes to bore, or ma- 
chine work to do. 
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FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 
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(Continued from Page 137) 

You will marry soon and have children and 
adore them and they will adore you and 
you shall mold their lives, and in so doing 
your own shall become as great a part of 
theirs as their very own. It is the splicing 
of love through succeeding generations that 
carries on the soul. The man who begets a 
child and goes on his way regardless of it 
is a horror—a sort of vampire. And a 
stupid society ordains that there be no 
great stigma attached to his act, provided 
it is committed in accordance with estab- 
lished conventions. I was that sort of 
beast, Dick, without realizing it, and now it 
seems to me that I should prove myself 
even more contemptible if I were to claim 
you as my beloved son.” 

““You would—unless you felt it,”’ I said. 

“But I do feel it!’’ he cried. ‘‘How can 
I help but feel it? You come walking into 
my silly erratic life when I am dodging 
about trying to make some sort of spas- 
modic misfit reparation for its failure and 
my heart drops all these other makeshifts 
and goes straight out toyou. Dick, I would 
rather have had my mistaken philosophies 
do us both harm, with love, than have done 
you good by my neglect, without it.”’ 

“Do you think there can ever be very 
much real harm where there is love?” 
I asked. 

“No,” Malluc muttered, “‘I don’t. The 
harm comes only when the love goes.” 

“The lack of a father has not hurt me 
much so far,” Isaid. ‘‘But from now on it 
might. I am not yet very old.” 

Mallue stepped toward me, stooped a 
little and let fall his hand on my shoulders. 

“Dick,” said he, ‘‘tell me truly, man to 
man. Do you really feel in your heart any 
actual need of me?” 

I reached back and took his two wrists 
inmy hands. I brought them down against 
my chest, then tightened my grip until 
I could feel his bones creaking under my 
tightening fingers. 

‘“‘Let’s see if you can break that hold, 
father,’ I said. “‘Man to man now, try to 
get away.” 

He stared at me questioningly, puzzled 
for a moment and trying to read my mean- 
ing. It must have been plain to him that 
I was not trifling. The-tone of my voice 
must certainly have proved that I was in 
earnest. Besides, I was putting out a 
muscular force which could not have helped 
but hurt him. 

Perhaps then he read a sort of symbolic 
message in my challenge and the pressure, 
which I was tightening more and more as 
one might screw up a vise with a fine 
thread. It may be that he meant to put 
me to the fullest physical test, or read in 
the crushing force which I was ope 
exerting the cryptic signification of a will 
that was taking this bizarre form of expres- 
sion rather than the tedious interpretation 
of a string of words. The very violence of 
my act—for it was actually no less, though 
quietly employed—could not help but 
rouse a reflex resistance, and I think he 
knew that even a ery of pain on his part 
would not have freed him immediately. 

At any rate I felt his tendons begin to 
tug and tighten and expand. My short, 
squarely shaped fingers sank deeper. He 
did not try any trick or sudden wrench to 
free himself, but put out his strength 
slowly and with gathering power of con- 
traction as I had done. Mechanically the 
advantage was possibly with him, but it 
did not seem to help him much. Man for 
man, I was the bigger of the two and 
heavier of bone and younger, though I do 
not think that mattered much. The sweat 
broke out on his face and the vessels on his 
temples distended dangerously. 

For a minute or two this strange silent 
test continued. I knew that I was hurting 
him a good deal. It could not have been 
otherwise with his resistance to my grip, 
which must have been rather like trying 
to wring one’s wrists from stocks that were 
too small screwed slowly together. I put 
out my strength in waves and expected at 
any instant to feel one of his bones break. 
The skin of his wrists split and I felt a 
warm stream trickling down my own under 
the sleeves. The crimson flush of his face 
darkened and his strong white teeth shone 
through his parted lips. 

Then suddenly he relaxed completely and 
I held him a helpless, unresisting prisoner. 
Without easing the pressure appreeiably 
I looked at him with a triumphant smile, 
and if he failed to read the love in my eyes 
it was his own fault. 

“There, father,” I said, “that is the way 
I shall hold you henceforth, not only in my 


rote 


hands but in my heart, | 
until you are as blue in the 
at this moment, and you } 
philosophize and expound, 
never get away.” : 

And I loosed him and loo] 
of repentance at what my 
to him. But I do not think 
eyes were swimming in tea 
had been driven home with 
less, passionate, loving erue 
Malluc that he was my fat 
had crushed him to squeeze 
his German-born philosop 
denying sophistries. 

“‘T’ve hurt you,”’ I said, “ 
it. I’d kill you rather thar 
yourself out of my life aga 
you as my father when I tri 
those assassins, and then 
and try to prove to me tha 
for you to acknowledge m 
enough of that rot. You 
philosophized yourself out 
happiness of life and tried) 
analyze me out of your hear 
failed as completely as Hae 
ing to prove that God did 
Now you had better chuc 
drivel and make the best of 
help. You can callit anewf 
let you out without letting y 
may assume that such a fo 
through me during the past 

“‘God bless us, Dick, Ib 
muttered. ‘‘No man living 
me like that.” 

“Then accept it as som 
than yourself,” Isaid. “Tf: 
exaggerated sense of se 
assume it to be the stuff th; 
divining rods or tips tab 
strayed hound where to f 
when the scent is cold—or 
things in heaven and eart 
contained in thy philosopl 
you will, there is a force bet: 
son which is not amenabl 
And now’’—I raised my 
shaken man—“‘having thra 
out in our separate va 
be a sport and admit that 
give your son a good hug.” 

His bleeding wrists went 
and I drew him close. Pe 
broke their dam and in tl 
more than an intuition th 
very close to us, and loving 


Later in the day I looke 
where Len was lying snug! 
surprised Suzy in the act ol 
treatment which Martha 
beneficially in my own cas 
ought to consider the vé 
first-aid service, and some ¢ 
write a monograph about 
doubt the secret is already | 
intelligent nurses. q 

“Took out, Suzy,” I said 
stimulant for a badly wou 
should be used with disereti 

“Oh, dry up, Dick,” said 
very pith and marrow of Chi 
He looked at me with a 
ee this darn country is 
a Ue ' 

“Then you don’t want 
France?’ I said. 

“No, not since I’ve bee! 
decoration.” And he drei 
his big chest. ‘‘I shall wea 

“T’ve got a couple L 
I believe that the secont 
with it.” 

“Of course it does,” ¢! 
decorated me. 


The next time that Mar 
down to the beach for oul 
we stopped on the edge 
looked expectantly at the 
each other and laughed. 

“T wonder what he’s gol 
next?” Martha asked. 

“Nothing bad,” I answ 
wanted us he would have) 


rescue and were near 

helped haul out Jeannot al! 

I thought was your 
“Which was anyth 


(Concluded on Pa 


, 


uded from Page 140) 

haps the greatest service of 
o ourselves but to society at 
mention father.” . 

hear you say that word,” 


jured. i 

say it, Martha,” I answered. 
out thoughtfully at the sea, 
ming wore a most benevolent 


ak yery wonderful, Dick. If I 
ig, I should build a little sea 
ndoffer hymns and gifts to 
[rst kissed you within sound 


ry morning I confide to his 

on of my lovely bride-elect. 
arly do more than that.” 
lesed at me with a smile, then 
- gittle. 
ou Dick! You’d better wait. 
*thake him jealous.” 
riht,” Iassured her. ‘He has 
-{ lovers. Aphrodite was his 
win’t she?”’ 
n ded. 
yssuch rites are the proper 
» gmitted. 
yg. in then and had our swim 
miz out sat for a few moments 
ti sleepy surf. Martha ap- 
hve something on her mind. 
dj); me once or twice as if about 
thi looked away with a delicate 
heafaee, Suddenly she asked, 
s ifeel to have a father, Dick?” 
pls a long-felt want, dear,” I 
‘The odd part about it is that 
t em like a new relationship.” 
de of your extraordinary way 
ise filial claim,’’ said Martha. 
T 


é has no cause for complaint,” 
E 


jut such a thing into your 
*e sometimes inadequate,” 
|, ‘I never have been much of a 
| Mallue—I mean, father—would 
e jul out of the body if you let 
mn) There’s nothing so fatal to 
on as analysis. He’s not yet 
rom of his early mental train- 
Fidelberg rot doesn’t jibe with 
\a/instincts, and the two things 
d/zainst each other to give his 
ce ricity a dangerous trend.” 
Ri call him an eccentric?” 
p 


i “Everything that he does 
me and purposeful.” 

ijspite of, not because of, his 
id “He’s eccentric as the term 
| fechanics. He rotates in a 
rizular way to achieve a pre- 
realt. 
t) perfect circle. His impulse 
(jrdinately, but at the peri- 
h@arabola.”’ 

“uff!” cried Martha. “‘Can’t 
wwnuch you’re like him, Dick? 
¢ course you can’t! Well, he 
éentric, but he’s a dear.” 

r centric,” I agreed. “That 
béhim. Under all his scientific 
{t the heart of an impulsive, 
t¢ boy. I love him, sweet- 


01; you,” said Martha. ‘‘He 
1g he thought his heart would 
la he first saw you, when Uncle 
isdoddering round with his 
1d But he’s still horribly upset 
Jars of neglect.” 

n yet so terribly old,” I said. 
vat I told him,” said Martha, 
nI shall have to tell you what 


ic faltered a little and as I 
I+ face the crimson rays of the 
; sun appeared to focus on it 
: I laughed. 
eén’t, Miss Gray-eyes,” I said. 
| He said that he now hoped 
ifwith his arrears of paternal 
e's of the new draft—or words 
e ; ’ 
b draft,” Martha murmured. 
I agreed. “We mustn’t 
'sind Suzy’s duty to the state. 
junds entirely reasonable. A 
1 grandfather as young as he 
a splendid opportunity to 


He does not revolve in . 
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“There he is now,” said Martha a little 
breathlessly. 

My father had come out between the 
dunes about four hundred yards away, and 
he gave us a wave of his hand. I leaped up 
and raised Martha to her feet and we went 
to meet him. Martha had slipped on her 
long white peignoir and she walked along 
in a serene way which made me fee] like her 
squire again—or less than that, her page. 
I toddled at her side with a sense of insig- 
nificance, wondering at the ease with which 
she put on her cloak of superiority. But 
then she was much older than myself— 
eighteen days, to be exact. 


My father took the hand she offered him | 


and raised it to his lips, then looked at me 
with a mistiness in his eyes. 

‘“‘Dick,” said he, ‘how are we ever going 
to deserve a daughter and wife like this 
sweet and tender lady?” 

‘“We never are, sir,” I answered. ‘‘But 
if we start right now and keep on trying 
throughout the ages we might begin to get 
somewhere sometime.” 

Mallue nodded. 


“You are right, son,’ said he. ‘After 


all, that’s the best that anybody can ever | 


do. Just to try and try, and then keep on 


trying.” 
ine (THE END) 


Mysterious Duck 


GENTLEMAN now living in Califor- 

nia rises to ask for information regard- 
ing a certain species of duck which he has 
observed, but which he cannot now find, 
and which does not seem to be identified 
by the naturalists of the country. 


“*T shot on the lakes and elsewhere round | 
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Madison, Wisconsin, and every year from | 


1893 to 1899 bagged several specimens of 
a species of blue-bill duck which did not 
have webbed feet, but had lobed toes al- 
most identical in shape and color with those 
of the mud hen. 


“When the illustrated article in the Geo- | 


graphic Magazine by Dr. Henry W. Hen- 
shaw was published it was noticed that this 
species was not listed. Upon writing to 
Doctor Henshaw about it I received a let- 
ter from his chief clerk advising that I must 
be confused in my memory, as they could 
find no record of such a species and were 


confident that it could not haveexisted. One | 


or two other authorities on birds whom | 


I have consulted have the same opinion as 
the office of Doctor Henshaw. I have, how- 
ever, by inquiring among the older sports- 
men found a number of them who were 


familiar with this bird and who would be | 


much pleased to see it properly established 


in the records of the United States Biologi- | 


cal Survey. I also found that one was shot 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles in 1916 and 
another in 1917, each of these two having 
been shown to several people as a freak 
bird. 

“Tn 1917 I was in Wisconsin for a short 
time during the open season and confidently 
expected to secure a specimen. I was sur- 
prised to find that they were unknown to 
many shooters in the same territory in 
which I formerly procured them. It has 
occurred to me that you may very likely 
have personal knowledge of this species of 
duck. At any rate you will probably feel 
keenly that a species should not become 
extinct without some record of it being left 
behind. 

“Tt is requested that you suggest to the 
large number of sportsmen whose acquaint- 
ance you must enjoy that they seize the 
first opportunity offered to have specimens 
of this species stuffed and preserved, and 
notice of same sent to the chief of the United 
States Biological Survey.” 

I must confess that I do not recall ever 
having seen the bird above described. We 
used in our shooting country to classify 
the mud hens in two sizes, locally calling 
the smaller sort ‘‘rice hens,” and fancying 
them better to eat or more nearly edible 
than the larger species. I don’t suppose 


there was any division of the species at all. 
Neither does this species have the gray 
back of the blue-bill duck. Can our friend 
possibly have some sort of grebe in his 
mind? Is there anyone who knows of any 
such bird? 


JF you know anything about hats and 
will take the trouble to compare care- 
fully all the different makes, you will 
find that Mallory Hats still give that 
same extra value per dollar of cost tor 
which they have been noted always. 


You will find that it is the poorer hats 
which have increased most in price, with 
their quality even poorer than ever. 


The reason for this is plain— 


We have been mak- 
ing Mallory Hats for 
nearlyahundred years. 
We’ve experienced 
war prices several 
times before—and that 
experience is helping 
us tremendously in 
keeping Mallory 
quality unchanged 
through the present 
price situation. 


We make over a 
million hats a year— 
which means that, in 
spite of the vastly in- 
creased price of fur 


and silk and dyes, we 
can get better material 
than the hatter who 
can’t buy in such 
quantities or maintain 
great reserves. 


If you cannot shop 
around and compare 
other hats with Mallory 
Hats, take our word 
for it—buy a hat with 
a Mallory name in it. 
There never was a 
time when a good 
name meant so much 
in a man’s hat as it 
does right now. 


New Spring styles now showing at smart 

hatters’ everywhere; and remember, the 

Mallory is the only hat with the famous 
““Cravenette’’ finish, 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(Wholesale Only) 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
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y¢ wire Springfield for incor- 
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t] division engineer replied. 
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buried if any of the bridge gang get curious 
about me.” 

“There is clam blood in me,” Conway 
returned. ‘‘I use my mouth mostly to eat 
with. When.is Thanksgiving?” 

“If Thanksgiving drops  she’ll 
quick,’”’ Ross replied. 

That night he left for Montreal. Three 
days later he entered the office of the chief 
engineer of the Trans-Pacific in that city. 
He gave his card to a two-legged fender in 
the outside office. 

“Tell the chief I would like to see him 
for about five minutes. I am Frank Ross, 
of Ross & Conway, U.S. A., and managing 


drop 


director of Ross & Conway, Ltd., of . 


Canada.”’ 

The boy returned. 

“The chief would like to have you come 
into his office,”’ he said. 

A moment later Ross faced Donald Kirk, 
chief engineer of the Trans-Pacific. 

“The foundation plans for the River 
Bridge at Fort William call for wood cais- 
sons,’’ Ross began abruptly. “You can save 
a hundred thousand dollars by using steel 
for them.”’ 

“Sit down,” the chief said. ‘‘There is no 
steel available, Mr. Ross. I wired that in- 
formation to the division engineer at Fort 
William several days ago.” 

“There is enough steel plate lying in 
Chicago to complete the job. I found it. 
Using timber caissons, the job will cost you 
three hundred and fifty thousand. It can 
be built for a hundred thousand less if you 
use my steel.’’ 

“Where do you get your figures?” 

“Until last week I was your bridge engi- 
neer at Fort William,” Rossreplied. ‘‘There 
are a dozen contractors waiting for the job 
in Fort William. I thought I would come 
and sign the contract and put them out of 
their misery.’ 

The chief engineer’s face darkened. 

“You mean you are using information 
obtained while you were an employee of the 
company to further your own interests?” 

Ross looked at him. 

“Not in any improper way. The com- 
pany and I got a divorce as soon as I found 
that steel for this job was available. Steel 
is available. Timber caissons may cost you 
a year’s interest on your bonds. This 
bridge is the key to next year’s wheat 
traffic, and wheat is about all that will 
ever show on your annual balance sheets.’ 

The chief looked 
at him. 

“How long were 
you with us?” 

“T am with you 
a million yet,’”’ Ross 
replied. ‘‘I worked 
for you for five 
months.” 


eee 


Se ee ee ee 


‘““Where were you before you worked 
for us?” 

““East, west and south,” Ross replied. 
“Building things, making money and los- 
ing it.’”’ 

For a space of thirty seconds the chief 
was silent. Then he smiled slowly. He 
extended his hand to Ross. 

“I will speak with the vice president,” he 
said. “Where can I reach you?” 

Ross named his hotel. 

“Until I hear from you I will be at my 
hotel with the telephone in one hand and a 
rabbit’s foot in the other.” 

“Good luck,” the chief said. 

The interview was ended. Ross smiled 
in parting. 

“The annual interest on your bonds is 
over three million dollars. You can’t make 
time with timber caissons through the 
northern ice.” 

He returned to his hotel. 
telegram to Conway. 

“Wire five hundred. We are about to pin 
a span.’”’ He smiled as he signed the tele- 
gram. “He will probably have to sandbag 
somebody, but he’ll get it. That’s the kind 
of a squirrel he is.”’ 

Ross returned to his hotel and for three 
days he remained in his room waiting for a 
telephone message from the Trans-Pacific 
office. On the fourth day he made a care- 
ful analysis of the daily program followed 
by the chief engineer of a transcontinental 
railway system. 

“He will be carrying a peak load about 
eleven o’clock,’’ he summarized. ‘His dic- 
tation will be in the clear by eleven forty- 
five, and for fifteen minutes his brain will 
ride west over the line. It will collide with 
the bridge problem sometime before he 
eats his lunch. By two o’clock in the after- 
noon he will have read a bunch of memo- 
randa from the vice president’s office. I 
will slam a little thrill through the ether at 
two-thirty and a bridge brain storm will hit 
him one second later. If I don’t get a 
telephone message from his office by three 
o’clock the mental-suggestion stuff is bunk.”’ 

At two-forty that afternoon Ross an- 
swered the telephone. A voice from the 
other end of the line coughed in his ear. 

“This is the chief engineer’s secretary. 
Mr. Kirk would like to see you in his 
office.”’ 

“*I will be there in ten minutes,’ Ross 
answered. He hung up the receiver. He 

walked to a 
mirror and 
ra looked squarely 


He wrote a 


eae 
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es 


“Of Course, Mr. Ross, You Can Give Us a Guaranty as to Your Firm's Ability to Complete This Work to Our Satisfaction?” 
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at the reflection of his own eyes. ‘‘We 
win, boy!” he said aloud. 

The chief engineer met him with a smile. 

“Come with me,” he invited. ‘I would 
like to have you meet our general counsel.”’ 

They walked to the elevators. Two floors 
below they traversed a long corridor until 
they faced the entrance to the offices of the 
legal department of the railway. 

“This is Mr. Ross,’’ the chief said in 
introducing him. ‘‘He is interested in the 
River Bridge foundation job at Fort Wil- 
liam.”” The general counsel rang for one of 
his clerks. 

“The River Bridge at Fort William,’ he 
directed. In a moment the man returned 
carrying two bound documents of a hun- 
dred typewritten pages. The general coun- 
sel handed one of them to Ross. 

“You might glance through this, Mr. 
Ross,”” he suggested. “Tell me of any 
revisions that occur to you.” 

Ross looked at the first page of the 
document. 

“This agreement,” he read. Further 
down the page his eye encountered “ Trans- 
Pacific Railway, party of the first part,’’ 
and below it ‘Ross & Conway, Ltd.” The 
page before his eyes blurred for an instant. 
Then he commanded the experience of his 
poker training, and a normal mask replaced 
the emotion which had suffused his face. 
He shuffled rapidly through the document 
until he came to that section of the contract 
covering payments for work performed. 

“There is nothing here on the subject of 
payments for material delivered,” he said. 
“‘T would like to have that included; other- 
wise I shall have to carry the cost of all 
materials until the job is completed.” 

“How would you like to have the pay- 
ments?” the general attorney asked. 

‘Ninety per cent of the cost of material 
delivered could be included in my monthly 
estimates,’’ Ross replied. 

“That is allowable and usual,”’ the chief 
engineer advised. 

In a little while the suggested changes 
were incorporated in the contract. Ten 
minutes later the chief engineer escorted 
Ross to the office of the vice president. 
Ross looked across a wide table covered 
with documents. He faced a man in whose 
cold gray eyes experience had kindled the 
light of wisdom. 

“This is Mr. Ross,’”’ the ,chief engineer 
said. “We are ready to sign the contract 
for the River Bridge foundations.” 

The vice president’s secretary opened 
two rolls of blue prints on the wide table. 
The vice presi- 
dent reached for 
a pen and rapidly 
signed his name 
on each sheet of 
the blue prints. 
He reached for 
the two copies of 
' the contract be- 
fore him, which 
lay open at the 
signature pages. 
He dipped his pen 
in the ink. Then 
he hesitated and 
looked intently at 
Ross. 

““Of course, Mr. 
Ross, you can give 
us a guaranty as 
to your firm’s 
ability to com- 
plete this work 
to our satisfac- 
tion?” 

Le Ghink/s0,7? 
Ross replied. 
“What kind of a 
guaranty do you 
want?” 

“Suppose you 
deposit twenty 
per cent of the 
amount of the 
contract in cash 
with one of our 
Canadian banks.”’ 

Ross smiled 
slowly at the vice 
president. 

“Tf I had that 
muchcashI would 
be bidding on the 
Panama Canal.” 

(Continued on 
Page 150) 
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Why Safety Razor Blades 
Should Be Stropped 


No one thinks of using an old style razor without 
stropping it. Why should you expect more of a 
satety blade than you would of an old style razor? 


The edge of every razor blade is composed of 
infinitesimal teeth. If these teeth are perfectly 
aligned, the razor has a smooth cutting edge. If 
they are out of alignment, the razor pulls. These 
little teeth are very sensitive. Contact with the 
beard forces them out of alignment. Even 
changes in temperature affect them. That is why 
stropping is necessary even with new blades. 


If you will strop your double edge blades with a 
Twinplex Stropper, you will notice a wonderful 
difference in the quality of the shave you get. 
The best way is to start with a new blade. Strop 
it before the first shave, and both before and after 
each succeeding shave—just as a barber does. 


One blade, if stropped regularly, will give you de- 
lightfully smooth shaves almost indefinitely. 


Twinplex operates with the accuracy of a watch. 
It strops both edges at once, turns the blade over 
and strops the other side—the correct principle 
of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year 
service guarantee. Price—$5.00, in satin lined, 
nickel, or leather case. Sold also in variety of 
cases holding Stropper and razor; also Stropper, 
razor, brush and soap. 


Nearly a million men have found shaving comfort 
with Twinplex. Write for free booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 


1653 Locust St., St. Louis 
241 Fulton St., New York 
591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 


(Continued from Page 147) 

The shadow of a smile traversed the vice 
president’s face. 

“Can you give us a surety bond?” 

“JT think that can be arranged,’ Ross 
answered. 

His gaze fixed on the pen in the vice 
president’s hand. The penmadeafew rapid 
movements. Ross in turn signed his name 
vigorously. The contract was accomplished. 
Two minutes later he was on the front 
steps of the office building. Under his 
arm was a roll of signed blue prints, and 
in his pocket, gripped close in his left hand, 
was a copy of the signed contract for the 
River Bridge foundations. He walked to a 
telegraph office and addressed a wire to 
Conway. 

“Contract signed,’”’ he said in his tele- 
gram. ‘Two hundred sixty-seven thousand 
dollars. Drink hearty.” 

At his hotel he found a money wire from 
Conway waiting for him. He cashed it at 
the telegraph office. That night he left for 
Chicago. He registered at the best hotel in 
the city. He sent for a representative of 
the steel company in whose plant he had 
seen the tank plates which he required for 
the foundation work. 

“T have the contract for the River Bridge 
foundations at Fort William from the 
Trans-Pacific,” he said. “I need five hun- 
dred tons of half-inch plate for immediate 
shipment before lake navigation closes.” 

“Sure glad to get that order, Mr. Ross,” 
the steel man acknowledged. “I didn’t 
know that contract was to come up for 
another month yet.” 

“Nobody else did,” Ross replied. ‘When 
can yougiveme shipment onthat material?” 

“‘T suppose you want us to bend it and 
punch it here?” the steel man asked. 

“Plain plates,’’? Ross replied. ‘I will 
handle it with my own bending rolls and 
punches on the job.” 

There followed a brief talk about lunches 
and cards to clubs. Ross skillfully evaded 
all invitations. 

“Now if you will have a few cheering 
words with our credit man,’’ the steel man 
concluded, ‘‘and then if you will sign this 
order sheet everything will be in the clear.” 
He walked to the telephone and a moment 
later turned to Ross. “I have Mr. Gordon 
on the wire,” he said. “Mr. Gordon is our 
credit man.” 

One minute later Ross hung up the tele- 
phone. He turned to the steel man. 

“My financial status did not satisfy Mr. 
Gordon. I guess the only man who can 
buy forty thousand dollars’ worth of steel 
from him without cash is a J. P. Croesus. 
All he wanted was money. Good-by. 
Sorry. Glad to have met you.” 

Ross talked with the sales manager of his 
second best bet. 

“T am in the market for five hundred 
tons of steel,’ he said. ‘‘Will you come 
down to my hotel for a few minutes?” 

In a little while the representative of the 

second steel company appeared. Ross 
greeted him and turned to the file of blue 
prints which lay open upon the table. 
. “Your competitors have the steel. I 
have the contract. The Trans-Pacific is 
good for whatever goes into it. I want 
immediate shipment and I want you to buy 
the plate from your competitors and carry 
me for ninety days until I can cash an 
estimate or two. The contract provides for 
monthly payments of ninety per cent of the 
value of material delivered. You get yours 
when I get mine.” - 

The steel man smiled. 

“T will say one thing,” he said as he 
turned to the telephone. “If pure nerve 
were negotiable you could be a millionaire 
in ten minutes.” 

He spoke for a little while over the tele- 

hone. He hung up and turned to Ross. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he smiled. ‘‘We will 
carry you. How do you want it routed?” 

“ Across the lake. The ten-cent lake rate 
beats the all-rail tariff four to one.” 

The steel man wrote for a moment. 

“Sign this memorandum,” he said to 
Ross. 

Ross signed an order for forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of steel, on which payments 
were to. be made at intervals of sixty, ninety 
and one hundred and twenty days, with 
interest at eight per cent. 

He left his room at the hotel and twenty 
minutes later he was in the offices of a con- 
tracting firm which had completed the 
construction of two grain elevators near 
Fort William. 

“‘T want to lease your bending rolls and 
punches to handle five hundred tons of 
plate which I am using in-the caissons of 
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Ross drew a long breath. 

“T’ll say you’re a bear,” he said./ ‘‘ This 
is a life-saver. Come out and look us over 
when we get started.”’ 

**T will,’ the manager of the bank prom- 
ised. ‘“‘When I sit into a game I generally 
watch the cut. Some day I will tell you 
why this bank is back of you.” 

Ross returned to his hotel. 

“The steamship people have been calling 
you,”’ the clerk informed him. Ross rang 
them up. 

“We have five hundred tons of steel plate 
for you on board. As soon as the freight 
bill is paid it will be unloaded.” 

Ross wrote his first check for two thou- 
sand dollars and sent it to the dock by a 
messenger. 

“Tell them to keep the blasted stuff on 
board,” he ordered. “It’s got to go back 
across the lake to Duluth to be bent and 
punched.”’ 

He made a few figures on the back of an 
envelope. 

“Four thousand dollars gone to the devil 
in case we’re lucky enough to get it back 
here before navigation closes. Two weeks’ 
delay can cost us eight thousand more in 
freight bills alone. I'll say cash is a handy 
thing to have.” 

He reached his hand quickly into his coat 
pocket. The substantial bulk of his little 
check book reassured him. An hour later 
peepee walked into the hotel. Ross met 

im. 

“What luck?’ Conway asked. 

“My old friend at the First Canadian 
turned me down. The second bank turned 
me down. The third bank threw me out. 
The fourth bank’’—he hesitated—‘“‘the 
fourth bank took a chance.” 

“How much?” Conway asked. 

“Fifty thousand.” 

“Noble work! We’ll need it.’ 

“Break it quick about the derricks and 
the rest of the junk you went after. What 
luck?” 

“They refused to lease the plant,’’ Con- 
way reported. 

“T’ hell!” 

“There was a clerk in charge of it, and a 
watchman,’ Conway continued. ‘‘I hired 
the clerk at twice the salary he was getting. 
As far as I know the watchman is still 
drunk. The plant is over in the yard now— 
eight carloads of it. I subsidized the yard 
crew and the cars will be spotted on the 
spur at the job to-night.” 

‘Perfectly noble work! Where did you 
get the money?” 

“T won the money from the watchman 
playing poker with him before I got him 
drunk,’’ Conway said. ‘‘I’ve got four dol- 
lars left—let’s eat.” 


The foundations for the River Bridge 
included a pivot pier on which the draw 
span rested, another river pier to which one 
end of the draw span swung and the abut- 
ments on the north and south banks of the 
river. The plans called for piling to be 
driven in the bottom of the foundations of 
the north abutment twenty feet below 
water level. From the water’s edge the 
clay bank sloped upward for thirty feet. 
By the middle of October two derricks were 
working on this excavation, while across 
the river two pile drivers were smashing at 
the foundation piling of the south abut- 
ment. The clay of the north bank was 
hard, and to loosen it so that it could be 
excavated with a clam-shell bucket Ross 
started a dynamite man at his work. The 
dynamite did the work, but with the first 
shot Old Man Jonah camped on the job. 
In spite of the fact that the clay was stand- 
ing in a vertical face in the abandoned 
.brickyard a thousand feet away a great 
area of the material at the site of the north 
abutment began to slide toward the river. 
The ground back of it for a distance of three 
hundred feet began to move. In the emer- 
gency it appeared that it would be neces- 
sary to handle twenty-five thousand yards 
of material instead of the estimated five 
thousand. To expedite this excavation 
Ross leased a dredge which cost him three 
hundred dollars a day. 

“T’ll say it’s a luxury,” Conway com- 
mented. ‘‘Score another fifteen thousand 
in the red.” 

Before work on the north abutment was 
completed it cost twenty thousand dollars 
more than Ross had estimated. 

Two months after work had started, and 
after the job had been frozen in ten feet of 
ice and covered with three feet of snow, 
Ross journeyed to town. He made his way 
to the office of the division engineer, 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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ont bus an attraclve 
breakfast corner 7 


The inviting appearance of this alcove off the 
kitchen of a modern home is emphasized by the Blabon 
Art Floor of Linoleum. Its bright, cheerful pattern 
(No. 175 inlaid) goes clear through to the burlap back 
and will remain as beautiful through long years of 
service as it was the day the floor was laid. 

Equal, perhaps, in appeal is its sanitary surface which 
needs but a light going over regularly with a damp cloth 
or mop to keep it spotlessly clean and fresh-looking. 

Blabon Floors make housework easier; and as they 
are adapted to the color harmonies of every room in 
the home these two reasons alone should make a 
staunch devotee of every thrifty housewife. Ask 
your dealer or write us for illustrated booklet. 


ene 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Floor-coverings (including rugs) 
made upon a felt paper base are not linoleum and to describe, 
advertise or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor-coverings have a black interior which is easily 
detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 69 years 


Look for this label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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Thousands of mer- 
chants in every line 
of retailing, use the 
Dalton for all their 
Sigure work. 


Consulting engin- 
eers, real estate men, 
men in all forms of 
one-man. businesses, 
also prefer the Dalton 
for its simplicity, 
Speed, versatility, 
and durability. 


These 135 fields of enterprise, as Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s will quickly confirm, 
embrace the whole realm of commercial 
activity. 


Each has its own figure problems; its 
particular additions; its specialized cal- 
culations —yet, as tens of thousands of 
sales records show, the Dalton is adding 
and calculating, and saving time and 
money for the merchant, manufacturer, 
miner, and farmer alike. 


For the Dalton represents a develop- 
ment in figuring machines — adding and 
calculating have been brought together 
in one machine, at one cost, providing a 
figure-worker for every business, and 
every businessman. 


Complexity has been reduced to sim- 
plicity —to 10 keys only —to a machine 
so very simple that any one can use it. 


No thought, either, has to be given to 
selection of columns — figures are auto- 
matically arranged in their correct 
numerical order. 


By reason of its fewer keys, the Dalton 
has the advantage, too, of being operable 
by the touch method—a method that can 
be learned in ten minutes. Constant 
swinging of head and eyes back and forth 
from figures to machine, the source of 


eye-strain and mental fatigue, is elimi- 
nated —the operator is enabled to add 
and list figures with “‘eyes on work, 
fingers on keys.” Thousands of weari- 
some motions are saved daily. 25 to 80 
per cent greater speed is made possible 
in the figure work of business. Costs 
are correspondingly diminished. 


No matter what figure work may be 
required, the Dalton completes it expedi- 
tiously. It adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides; figures fractions and per- 
centages, computes interest and dis- 
counts, crossfoots, tabulates, makes out 
statements and verifies invoices, making 
every multiplication and addition, figur- 
ing the discounts, printing the net total, 
and rendering a complete physical 
audit. 


Dalton durability is established and 
after-purchase service is available at all 
times to Dalton users everywhere. 


Phone the Dalton Sales Agent in any 
one of the 100 leading cities — have one 
of our representatives bring a Dalton to 
your store or office. It will cost you 
nothing to have a demonstration. Or 
write —our folder contains facts about 
the Dalton that every businessman 
should know. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
431 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents for Canada: THE UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Toronto and Branches 
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(Concluded from Page 153) 

“The guard cribs call for half a million 
feet of British Columbia fir,’ he said. 
“Three-fourths of it is under water. Hem- 
lock will last as long as fir under water. I 
would like permission to use hemlock on 
the subsurface work.” 

The difference in the cost of the two 
varieties of timber exceeded thirty thou- 
sand dollars. Permission to use hemlock 
instead of fir under water was granted. On 
his way back to the job Ross stopped at the 
freight office. 

“Any word of that steel shipment that 
you wired about yesterday?”’ 

The freight agent handed him a tele- 
gram. Ross read it. He drew a long 
breath. 

“Number twenty-eight piled up!” he 
repeated. He looked at the freight agent. 
“Meaning what?” 

“‘Meaning that your steel is under forty 
feet of water at Duluth—mixed up in the 
worst train wreck that ever happened in 
the history of Minnesota railroading. There 
were ten carloads of it in that train. A 
hundred tons of the shipment followed out 
on the next train. It’s due in here this 
week.”’ 

“I’m finished!’”” Ross commented. 

“Where can our claim agent find you?” 

Ross hesitated, half tempted to side-step 
the sudden stress of responsibilities which 
had settled upon him. 

“You can find me—on the job.” 

He returned to the work, where he an- 
nounced to Conway the loss of the steel. 

“That fixes us. This job is tied up for a 
year, or at least until we can get an order 
through the steel mills.” 

The manager of the bank came into the 
field office ten minutes later. 

“T heard about your losing the steel 
shipment,” he said. ‘‘Hard luck, boy. 
When the claim agent shows up bring him 
down and let me have aswing at him. Nail 
him for estimated profits and loss due to 
delay.” 

“T suppose this winds us up as far as our 
credit at the bank is concerned.” 

The manager of the bank smiled. 

“You suppose too much. Whenever we 
get tired of carrying you I will let you 
know. Your balance is about thirty thou- 
sand now, and if you need another thirty I 
think it can be arranged.” 

The manager of the Fourth Canadian 
Bank left the office. 

“Busted higher’n a kite,” Ross com- 
mented. 

Conway looked at him. 

‘‘We have a hundred tons of that steel 
coming. What’s the matter with sheathing 
the lower thirty feet of the piers with steel 
and letting the rest of the pier slip down 
through movable forms as fast as we build 
it. Covering a man-size hunk of concrete 
with steel to protect it always did look like 
foolishness to me.” 

Ross studied for a moment. 

“Get some sketches out,’ he finally said. 
“That looks like it might be a life-saver— 
if it works.” 

“Tt will work,’ Conway said. “I’ve got 
some sketches in my junk somewhere. I 
doped them out for a job in Mexico. Some- 
body else was low bidder and I never got 
a chance to try it.” 

That night Ross called up the manager 
of the Fourth Canadian Bank at his resi- 


dence. 

“T forgot to tell you that the division 
engineer has allowed us to use hemlock in- 
stead of fir in the guard cribs,” he said. 
“Tt means a thirty-thousand-dollar saving. 
Conway has worked out a scheme that I 
think will beat the loss of the steel. The 
day gets brighter as the sun sets.” He 
hung up. 

“What did I hear you say about this 
hemlock stuff?’’ Conway inquired. 

“Fir don’t last any longer than hemlock 
under water. It costs five times as much. 
I thought we needed the money.” 

“Noble work! Maybe this job will show 
daylight yet.” 

Conway worked all night. By the next 
day he had completed a detail plan whereby 
the first few courses of concrete in the river 
piers would be deposited in forms slung 
from piling falsework. On top of this con- 
crete additional courses would be deposited 
in wood forms which could be loosened 
after the concrete had set. Excavation 
carried on within the pier would produce a 
settlement, and as the pier sank through 
the clay toward bed rock additional courses 
of concrete could be added until the pier 
touched bed rock. Ross looked at the 
plans. 
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“This movable-form idea is something 
new in the foundation game,” he said. 

“Tt was new to me four years ago,’’ Con- 
way replied. 

Two days later word came to the field 
office that the hundred-ton shipment of 
steel plate was in the freight yards and 
would be spotted for unloading that after- 


oon. 

“Please let me have a check for the 
freight this afternoon,” the freight agent 
requested. ‘‘She’s an even eight hundred 
dollars.” 

“Mr. Conway is going to town. He will 
bring it.”” Ross signed the check and gave 
it to Conway. “You had better round up 
that steel and ride it out here so that it 
won’t get lost in the yards,” he suggested. 

Conway went downtown. An hour later 
he telephoned to Ross. 

“Telephone the bank to let me have 
some more money,” he said. ‘‘The Cana- 
dian Government craves to collect a forty 
per cent duty on that steel. They call it 
manufactured structural steel because it 
has been punched full of rivet holes.’ 

“‘Cheer up! This is the life—but ain’t it 
hell?’”’ Ross replied. ‘‘Go over to the 
Fourth Canadian and tell them to give you 
what you need. It won’t run over a million 
dollars.” 

When Conway returned that night Ross 
spent an hour figuring a balance sheet. 

“Tf the railroad company settles for the 
steel, and if Old Man Jonah stays away 
from this job from now on, we can still 
clean up about twenty thousand apiece.” 

On the next day Ross was considerably 
cheered by the prompt delivery of a certi- 
fied check from the claim agent of the 
railroad. The check covered in full the net 
cost of the steel which had been lost in the 
wreck. It did not include the original 
freight expenditures or the cost of the work 
performed in bending and punching the 
plates. 

“They hedged a trifling ten thousand,” 
Ross said. 

“Tt might be a good thing to start suit in 
the United States courts,’”’ Conway sug- 
gested. 

“Then again it might not,’’ Ross coun- 
tered. ‘‘We would probably get judgment 
in time to buy baby clothes for our grand- 
children. Never monkey with the United 
States courts. You get more action out of a 
pair of dice.” 

Two weeks after work started on the 
pivot pier Conway’s designs and methods 
for carrying on the work proved successful. 

“T think I’ll patent this movable-form 
idea,” he said to Ross. “‘We might want 
to use it on another job.” 

Ross had returned from a battle with a 
flood in the pivot pier. 

“As far as I’m concerned I hope there 
never is another job. Number Three just 
filled up, and it took an hour to thaw out 
the steam lines and get the pumps working. 
A foundation man is a natural-born fool.” 

Two months from that day the cutting 
edges of the piers were near rock-bottom. 
They had penetrated the forty-foot stratum 
of clay. 

“The engineer’s borings show that bed 
rock slopes a little to the north—about a 
foot in thirty,”’ Ross said. ‘‘As soon as the 
cutting edge touches on the high side we 
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will take out the rest of the clay, clean off 
the rock and begin pouring concrete.” 

Conway busied himself with the design 
of a concrete plant to accomplish this 
subaqueous work. Ross watched him care- 
fully, making an occasional suggestion. 
While the two were wore one of their 
foremen burst into the office... - 

“The pivot pier is filling up again!’”’ he 
announced. ‘‘The whole blasted works 
inside of it is a wreck!” 

Forty seconds later Ross and Conway 
stood beside the rim of the pivot pier. 
Thirty feet below them through the steam 
in the interior of the pier they saw a rapidly 
rising flood of water. 

“The pier is solid enough,” Conway said. 
“‘She’s broke in under the edge again.” 

“The pier is solid enough,” Ross agreed, 
“but the borings that the blasted engineers 
made tell a lie. The cutting edge is sealed 
tight. There is gravel on top of that bed 
rock and it’s carrying artesian water.” 

Conway looked blankly at Ross. 

“That means a hydrostatic hell and an 
air job,” he said. ‘‘ Another fifty thousand 
for compressors and plant and air locks.” 

“Not on your life! Don’t even suggest 
it! An air job is too luxurious for our bank 
roll. We'll clean up the excavation under 
water and shoot the concrete into her under 
water through a pipe.” 

The water inside the pier had risen until 
it was level with the surface of the sur- 
rounding ice which lay on the river. It did 
not stop rising until it had overflowed the 
perimeter of the pier ten feet above the 
surface of theice. In an hour it had flooded 
the site of the job. 

Within a week for a mile upstream and 
down the normal surface ice was sinking 
under a freezing load of water which poured 
incessantly from the depths of the pier. 
Working three crews day and night for ten 
days, Ross fought the flood in an effort to 
seal its source. He succeeded. The flood 
was ended. Seventy feet below the surface 
a concrete seal had set. Ross summoned 
one of his foremen. 

“Rig a couple of pumps and get the 
water out of this damn thing before it 
freezes solid. Clean up the pier. Finish the 
concrete. I’m going to sleep.” ; 

For eighty hours he and Conway had 
been without sleep. They staggered up 
the frozen slope of the river bank and made 
their way to a little shack beside the office. 

“Tf we have any calls,’”’ Ross said to his 
material man in the office, ‘‘present my 
hard-boiled compliments and say that Con- 
way and I areasleep. Ten years from now 
wake us up and feed us.” 

Beside his bed in the little shack, where 
the frost bloomed thick on the nail heads in 
the wall, Ross removed his fur cap and his 
Mackinaw coat. 

“Seven months, boy!” he said to Con- 
way. “I hope I never see another founda- 
tion job.” 

Conway was asleep where he sat on the 
edge of his bed. Ross rolled him over and 
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-covered him with a dozen blankets. 


“Good old pal!”’ he said. 


Five days later Ross telephoned the divi- 
sion engineer’s office. 

“This job is completed,” he said. ‘‘The 
foundations for the River Bridge are 
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BERNICE BOBS HER HAIR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


was better to wear a becoming dress three 
times straight than to alternate it with two 
frights.”’ 

“Do you think that was a very nice 
thing to say?” 

“I wasn’t trying to be nice.” Then after 
a pause: ‘‘When do you want to go?” . 

Bernice drew in her breath sharply. 

“Oh!” It was a little half ery. 

Marjorie looked up in surprise. 

“‘Didn’t you say you were going?” 

“Yes, but Z 

“Oh, you were only bluffing!” 

They stared at each other across the 
breakfast table for a moment. Misty 
waves were passing before Bernice’s eyes, 
while Marjorie’s face wore that rather hard 
expression that she used when slightly in- 
toxicated undergraduates were making love 
to her. 

‘So you were bluffing,” she repeated as 
if it were what she might have expected. 

Bernice admitted it by bursting into 
tears. Marjorie’s eyes showed boredom. 

“You’re my cousin,” sobbed Bernice. 
“Tm vy-y-visiting you. I was to stay a 
month, and if I go home my mother will 
know and she’ll wah-wonder 

Marjorie waited until the shower of 
broken words collapsed into little sniffles. 

“T’ll give you my month’s allowance,” 
she said coldly, “and you can spend this 
last week anywhere you want. There’s a 
very nice hotel u 

Bernice’s sobs rose to a flute note, and 
rising of a sudden she fled from the room. 


\ 


An hour later, while Marjorie was in the 
library absorbed in composing one of those 
noncommittal, marvelously elusive letters 
that only a young girl can write, Bernice 
reappeared, very red-eyed and consciously 
calm. She cast no glance at Marjorie but 
took a book at random from the shelf and 
sat down as if to read. Marjorie seemed 
absorbed in her letter and continued writ- 
ing. When the clock showed noon Bernice 
closed her book with a snap. 

“*T suppose I’d better get my ticket.” 

This was not the beginning of the speech 
she had rehearsed upstairs, but as Marjorie 
was not getting her cues—wasn’t urging 
her to be reasonable; it’s all a mistake—it 
was the best opening she could muster. 

“Just wait till I finish this letter,” said 
Marjorie without looking round. “I want 
to get it off in the next mail.” . 

After another minute, during which her 


pen scratched busily, she turned round and: 
relaxed with an air of ‘“‘at your service.’’’ 


Again Bernice had to speak. 

“Do you want me to go home?” 

“Well,’”’ said Marjorie, considering, “‘I 
suppose if you’re not having a good time 
you'd better go. No use being miserable.’ 

“Don’t you think common kindness —” 

“Oh, please don’t quote Little Women!’’ 
cried Marjorie impatiently. “‘That’s out of 
style.” 

“You think so?’’ 

‘Heavens, yes! What modern girl could 
live like those inane females?”’ 

“They were the models for our mothers.” 
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Marjorie laughed. 

“Yes, they were—not! Besides our 
mothers were all very well in their way, but 
they know very little about their daugh- 
ters’ problems.” 

Bernice drew herself up. 

“Please don’t talk about my mother.” 

Marjorie laughed. 

“T don’t think I mentioned her.” 

Bernice felt that she was being led away 
from her subject. 

“Do you think you’ve treated me very 
well?” 

“‘T’ve done my best. You’re rather hard 
material to work with.” 

The lids of Bernice’s eyes reddened. 

“T think you’re hard and selfish, and you 
haven’t a feminine quality in you.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” cried Marjorie in des- 
peration. “‘You little nut! Girls like you 
are responsible for all the tiresome colorless 
marriages; all those ghastly inefficiencies 
that pass as feminine qualities. What a 
blow it must be when a man with imagina- 
tion marries the beautiful bundle of clothes 
that he’s been building ideals round, and 
finds that she’s just a weak, whining, cow- 
ardly mass of affectations!”’ 

Bernice’s mouth had slipped half open. 

“The womanly woman!” continued Mar- 
jorie. “‘Her whole early life is occupied in 


whining criticisms of girls like me who 
really do have a good time.” 
Bernice’s jaw descended further as Mar- 
jorie’s voice rose. 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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gradually so many sad birds will dance with 
you that the attractive boys will see there’s 
no danger of being stuck—then they’ll 
dance with you.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Bernice faintly. ‘I think 
I begin to see.” 

“And finally,’”’ concluded Marjorie, ‘‘poise 
and charm will just come. You’ll wake up 
some morning knowing you’ve attained it, 
and men will know it too.” 

Bernice rose. 

“Tt’s been awfully kind of you—but no- 
body’s ever talked to me like this before, 
and I feel sort of startled.” 

Marjorie made no answer but gazed 
pensively at her own image in the mirror. 

““You’re a peach to help me,” continued 
Bernice. 

Still Marjorie did not answer, and Ber- 
nice thought she had seemed too grateful. 

“T know you don’t like sentiment,’’ she 
said timidly. 

Marjorie turned to her quickly. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking about that. I 
was considering whether we hadn’t better 
bob your hair.” 

Bernice collapsed backward upon the 
bed. 

Iv 

N THE following Wednesday evening 

there was a dinner dance at the country 
club. When the guests strolled in Bernice 
found her place card with a light feeling of 
irritation. Though at her right sat G. 
Reece Stoddard, a most desirable and dis- 
tinguished young bachelor, theall-important 
left held only Charley Paulson. Charley 
lacked height, beauty and social shrewd- 
ness, and in her new enlightenment Bernice 
decided that his only qualification to be her 
partner was that he had never been stuck 
with her. But this feeling of irritation left 
with the last of the soup plates, and Mar- 
jorie’s specific instruction came to her. 
Swallowing her pride she turned to Charley 
Paulson and plunged. 

“Do you think I ought to bob my hair, 
Mr. Charley Paulson?” 

Charley looked up in surprise. 


‘‘Because I’m considering it. It’s such 
a sure and easy way of attracting atten- 
tion.” 

Charley smiled pleasantly. He could not 
know this had been rehearsed. He replied 
that he didn’t know much about bobbed 
hair. But Bernice was there to tell him. 

““T want to be a society vampire, you 
see,” she announced coolly, and went on to 
inform him that bobbed hair was the nec- 
essary prelude. She added that she wanted 
to ask his advice, because she had heard he 
was so critical about girls. 

Charley, who knew as much about the 
psychology of women as he did of the men- 
tal states of Buddhist contemplatives, felt 
vaguely flattered. 

“So I’ve decided,’’ she continued, her 
voice rising slightly, “‘that early next week 
I’m going down to the Sevier Hotel barber 
shop, sit in the first chair and get my hair 
bobbed.”” She faltered, noticing that the 
people near her had paused in their conver- 
sation and were listening; but after a con- 
fused second Marjorie’s coaching told, and 
she finished her paragraph to the vicinity 
at large. ‘‘Of course I’m charging admis- 
sion, but if you’ll all come down and 
encourage me I'll issue passes for the inside 
seats.” 

There was a ripple of appreciative laugh- 
ter, and under cover of it G. Reece Stod- 
dard leaned over quickly and said close to 
her ear: “‘I’ll take a box right now.” 

She met his eyes and smiled as if he had 
said something surpassingly brilliant. 

“Do you believe in bobbed hair?’” asked 
G. Reece in the same undertone. 

“T think it’s unmoral,”’ affirmed Bernice 
gravely. ‘“‘But, of course, you’ve either got 
to amuse people or feed ’em or shock ’em.”’ 
Marjorie had culled this from Oscar Wilde. 
It was greeted with a ripple of laughter 
from the men and a series of quick, intent 
looks from the girls. And then as though 
she had said nothing of wit or moment 
Bernice turned again to Charley and spoke 
confidentially in his ear. 

“‘T want to ask you your opinion of sev- 
eral people. I imagine you’re a wonderful 
judge of character.” 

Charley thrilled faintly—paid her a 
subtle compliment by overturning her 
water. 

Two hours later, while Warren McIntyre 
was standing passively in the stag line 
abstractedly watching the dancers and 
wondering whither and with whom Mar- 
jorie had disappeared, an unrelated per- 
ception began to creep slowly upon him—a 
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perception that Bernice, cousin to Marjorie, 
had been cut in on several times in the past 
five minutes. He closed his eyes, opened 
them and looked again. Several minutes 
back she had been dancing with a visiting 
boy, a matter easily accounted for; a visit- 
ing boy would know no better. But now 
she was dancing with someone else, and 
there was Charley Paulson headed for her 
with enthusiastic determination in his eye. 
Funny—Charley seldom danced with more 
than three girls an evening. 

Warren was distinctly surprised when— 
the exchange having been effected—the 
man relieved proved to be none other than 
G. Reece Stoddard himself. And G. Reece 
seemed not at all jubilant at being relieved. 
Next time Bernice danced near, Warren re- 
garded her intently. Yes, she was pretty, 
distinctly pretty; and to-night her face 
seemed really vivacious. She had that look 
that no woman, however histrionically pro- 
ficient, can successfully counterfeit—she 
looked as if she were having a good time. 
He liked the way she had her hair arranged, 
wondered if it was brilliantine that made it 
glisten so. And that dress was becoming— 
a dark red that set off her shadowy eyes 
and high coloring. He remembered that he 
had thought her pretty when she first came 
to town, before he had realized that she was 
dull. Too bad she was dull—dull girls un- 
bearable—certainly pretty though. 

His thoughts zigzagged back to Marjorie. 
This disappearance would be like other dis- 
appearances. When she reappeared he 
would demand where she had been—would 
be told emphatically that it was none of his 
business. What a pity she was so sure of 
him! She basked in the knowledge that no 
other girl in town interested him; she de- 
fied him to fall in love with Genevieve or 
Roberta. 

Warren sighed. The way to Marjorie’s 
affections was a labyrinth indeed. He 
looked up. Bernice was again dancing with 
the visiting boy. Half unconsciously he 
took a step out from the stag line in her 
direction, and hesitated. Then he said to 
himself that it was charity. He walked 
toward her—collided suddenly with G. 
Reece Stoddard. 

“Pardon me,” said Warren. 

But G. Reece had not stopped to apolo- 
gize. He had again cut in on Bernice. 

That night at one o’clock Marjorie, with 
one hand on the electric-light switch in the 
hall, turned to take a last look at Bernice’s 
sparkling eyes. 

“So it worked?”’ 

“Oh, Marjorie, yes!’”’ cried Bernice. 

“T saw you were having a gay time.” 

“T did! The only trouble was that about 
midnight I ran short of talk. I had to re- 
peat myself—with different men of course. 
I hope they won’t compare notes.” 

“Men don’t,” said Marjorie, yawning, 
“and it wouldn’t matter if they did— 
they’d think you were even trickier.” 

She snapped out the light, and as they 
started up the stairs Bernice grasped the 
banister thankfully. For the first time in 
her life she had been danced tired. 

“You see,”’ said Marjorie at the top of 
the stairs, ‘‘one man sees another man cut 
in and he thinks there must be something 
there. Well, we’ll fix up some new stuff 
to-morrow. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

As Bernice toolkx down her hair she passed 
the evening before her in review. She had 
followed instructions exactly. Even when 
Charley Paulson cut in for the eighth time 
she had simulated delight and had appar- 
ently been both interested and flattered. 
She had not talked about the weather or 
Eau Claire or automobiles or her school, 
but had confined her conversation to me, 
you and us. 

But a few minutes before she fell asleep 
a rebellious thought was churning drowsily 
in her brain—after all, it was she who had 
done it. Marjorie, to be sure, had given her 
her conversation, but then Marjorie got 
much of her conversation out of things she 
read. Bernice had bought the red dress, 
though she had never valued it highly 
before—and her own voice had said the 
words, her own lips had smiled, her own 
feet had danced. Marjorie nice girl—vain, 
though— nice evening—nice boys—like 
Warren — Warren — Warren— what’s - his- 
name— Warren —— 

She fell asleep. 


O BERNICE the next week was a reve- 
lation. With the feeling that people 
really enjoyed looking at her and listening to 
her came the foundation of self-confidence. 
Of course there were numerous mistakes at 
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first. She did not know, for instance, that 
Draycott Deyo was studying for the minis- 
try; she was unaware that he had cut in on 
her because he thought she was a quiet, 
reserved girl. Had she known these things 
she would not have treated him to the line 
which began “Hello, Shell Shock!’’ and 
continued with the bathtub story—‘“‘It 
takes a frightful lot of energy to fix my hair 
in the summer—there’s so much of it—so 
I always fix it first and powder my face and 
put on my hat; then I get into the bathtub, 
and dress afterward. Don’t you think 
that’s the best plan?” 

Though Draycott Deyo was in the throes 
of difficulties concerning baptism by im- 
mersion and might possibly have seen a 
connection, it must be admitted that he 
did not. He considered feminine bathing 
an immoral subject, and gave her some of 
his ideas on the depravity of modern 
society. 

But to offset that unfortunate occurrence 
Bernice had several signal successes to her 
credit. Little Otis Ormonde pleaded off 
from a trip East and elected instead to 
follow her with a puppylike devotion, to 
the amusement of his crowd and to the 
irritation of G. Reece Stoddard, several of 
whose afternoon calls Otis completely 
ruined by the disgusting tenderness of the 
glances he bent on Bernice. He even told 
her the story of the two-by-four and the 
dressing room to show her how frightfully 
mistaken he and everyone else had been 
in their first judgment of her. Bernice 
laughed off that incident with a slight 
sinking sensation. 

Of all Bernice’s conversation perhaps the 
best known and most universally approved 
was the line about the bobbing of her hair. 

“‘Oh, Bernice, when you goin’ to get the 
hair bobbed?” 

“Day after to-morrow maybe,” she 
would reply, laughing. ‘‘ Will you come and 
see me? Because I’m counting on you, you 


w. 

“Will we? You know! But you better 
hurry up.” 

Bernice, whose tonsorial intentions were 
strictly dishonorable, would laugh again. 

“Pretty soon now. You’d be surprised.” 

But perhaps the most significant symbol 
of her success was the gray car of the hyper- 
critical Warren McIntyre, parked daily in 
front of the Harvey house. At first the 
parlor maid was distinctly startled when 
he asked for Bernice instead of Marjorie; 
after a week of it she told the cook that 
Miss Bernice had gotta holda Miss Mar- 
jorie’s best fella. 

And Miss Bernice had. Perhaps it be- 
gan with Warren’s desire to rouse jealousy 
in Marjorie; perhaps it was the familiar 
though unrecognized strain of Marjorie in 
Bernice’s conversation; perhaps it was both 
of these and something of sincere attraction 
besides. But somehow the collective mind 
of the younger set knew within a week that 
Marjorie’s most reliable beau had made an 
amazing face-about and was giving an in- 
disputable rush to Marjorie’s guest. The 
question of the moment was how Marjorie 
would take it. Warren called Bernice on 
the phone twice a day, sent her notes, and 
they were frequently seen together in his 
roadster, obviously engrossed in one of 
those tense, significant conversations as to 
whether or not he was sincere. 

Marjorie on being twitted only laughed. 
She said she was mighty glad that Warren 
had at last found someone who appreciated 
him. So the younger set laughed, too, and 
guessed that Marjorie didn’t care and let 
it go at that. 

One afternoon when there were only 
three days left of her visit Bernice was 
waiting in the hall for Warren, with whom 
she was going to a bridge party. She was in 
rather a blissful mood, and when Mar- 
jorie—also bound for the party—appeared 
beside her and began casually to adjust her 
hat in the mirror Bernice was utterly un- 
prepared for anything in the nature of a 
clash. Marjorie did her work very coldly 
and succinctly in three sentences. 

‘You may as well get Warren out of 
your head,” she said coldly. 

“What?” Bernice was utterly astounded. 

“You may as well stop making a fool of 
yourself over Warren McIntyre. He doesn’t 
care a snap of his fingers about you.” 

For a tense moment they regarded each 
other—Marjorie scornful, aloof; Bernice 
astounded, half angry, half afraid. Then 
two cars drove up in front of the house and 
there was a riotous honking. Both of them 
gasped faintly, turned, and side by side 
hurried out. 

(Concluded on Page 167) 
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__ Warren was moodily silent, and when 
‘they came to the hotel he drew up at ‘the 
curb and nodded to Bernice to precede him 
out. Roberta’s car emptied a laughing 
crowd into the shop, which presented two 
bold plate-glass windows to the street. 

Bernice stood on the curb and looked at 
the sign, Sevier Barber Shop. It was a 
guillotine indeed, and the hangman was the 
first barber, who, attired in a white coat and 
smoking a cigarette, leaned nonchalantly 
against the first chair. He must have 
heard of her; he must have been waiting all 
week, smoking eternal cigarettes beside 
that portentous, too-often-mentioned first 
chair. Would they blindfold her? No, but 
they would tie a white cloth round her neck 
lest any of her blood—nonsense—hair— 
should get on her clothes. 

“Allright, Bernice,’’ said Warren quickly. 

With her chin in the air she crossed the 
sidewalk, pushed open the swinging screen 
door, and giving not a glance to the up- 
roarious, riotous row that occupied the 
waiting bench went up to the first barber. 

“‘T want you to bob my hair.”’ 

The first barber’s mouth slid somewhat 
open. uae cigarette dropped to the floor. 


“My hair—bob it!” 

Refusing further preliminaries, Bernice 
took her seat on high. A man in the chair 
next to her turned on his side and gave her 
a glance, half lather, half amazement. One 
barber started and spoiled little Willy 
Schuneman’s monthly haircut. Mr.O’ Reilly 
in the last chair grunted and swore musi- 
cally in ancient Gaelic as a razor bit into 
his cheek. Two bootblacks became wide- 
eyed and rushed for her feet. No, Bernice 
didn’t care for a shine. 

Outside a passer-by stopped and stared; 
a couple joined him; half a dozen small 
boys’ noses sprang into life, flattened 
against the glass; and snatches of conver- 
sation borne on the summer breeze drifted 
in through the screen door. 

“‘Lookada long hair on a kid!”’ 

“‘Where’d yuh get ’at stuff? ’At’s a 
bearded lady he just finished shavin’.”’ 

But Bernice saw nothing, heard nothing. 
Her only living sense told her that this man 
in the white coat had removed one tortoise- 
shell comb and then another; that his 
fingers were fumbling clumsily with unfa- 
miliar hairpins; that this hair, this wonder- 
ful hair of hers, was going—she would never 
again feel its long voluptuous pull as it hung 
in a dark-brown glory down her back. For 
a second she was near breaking down, and 
then the picture before her swam mechan- 
ically into her vision—Marjorie’s mouth 
curling in a faint ironic smile as if to say: 


““Give up and get down! You tried to. 


buck me and I called your bluff. You see 
you haven’t got a prayer.” 

And some last energy rose up in Bernice, 
for she clenched her hands under the white 
cloth, and there was a curious narrowing of 
her eyes that Marjorie remarked on to 
someone long afterward. 

Twenty minutes later the barber swung 
her round to face the mirror, and she 
flinched at the full extent of the damage 
that had been wrought. Her hair was not 
curly, and now it lay in lank lifeless blocks 
on both sides of her suddenly pale face. It 
was ugly as sin—she had known it would 
be ugly as sin. Her face’s chief charm had 
been a Madonna-like simplicity. Now that 
was gone and she was—well, frightfully 
mediocre—not stagy; only ridiculous, like 
a Greenwich Villager who had left her spec- 
tacles at home. 

As she climbed down from the chair she 
tried to smile—failed miserably. She saw 
two of the girls exchange glances; noticed 
Marjorie’s mouth curved in attenuated 
mockery—and that Warren’s eyes were 
suddenly very cold. 

“You see”’—her words fell into an awk- 
ward pause—‘“‘I’ve done it.” 
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. “Yes, you’ve—done it,’”’ admitted War- 
ren. 

“Do you like it?” 

There was a half-hearted ‘Sure’ from 
two or three voices, another awkward 
pause, and then Marjorie turned swiftly 
and with serpentlike intensity to Warren. 

“Would you mind running me down to 
Derry’s shop?” she asked. ‘‘I’ve simply 
got to get a hat there before supper. Ro- 
berta’s driving right home and she can take 
the others.” 

Warren stared abstractedly at some in- 
finite speck out the window. Then for an 
instant his eyes rested coldly on Bernice 
before they turned to Marjorie. 

“Be glad to,” he said slowly. 


vi 


BE Se did riot fully realize the out- 
rageous trap that had been set for her 
until she met her aunt’s amazed glance just 
before dinner. 

““Why, Bernice!” 

“I’ve bobbed it, Aunt Josephine.’’ 

“Why, child!” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Why, Ber-nice!” 

“‘T suppose I’ve shocked you.” 

“No, but what’ll Mrs. Deyo think to- 
morrow night? Bernice, you should have 
waited until after the Deyos’ dance—you 
should have waited if you wanted to do 
Chae 

“It was sudden, Aunt Josephine. Any- 
way, why does it matter to Mrs. Deyo 
particularly?” 

“Why, child,”’ cried Mrs. Harvey, “in 


her paper on The Foibles of the Younger ' 


Generation that she read at the last meet- 
ing of the Thursday Club she devoted 
fifteen minutes to bobbed hair. It’s her 
pet abomination. And the dance is for you 
and Marjorie!” 

SL paesOrry.3 

“Oh, Bernice, what’ll your mother say? 
She’ll think I let you do it.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

Dinner was an agony. She had made a 
hasty attempt with a curling iron, and 
burned her finger and much hair. She 
could see that her aunt was both worried 
and grieved, and her uncle kept saying, 
“Well, Pll be darned!”’ over and overin a 
hurt and faintly hostile tone. And Mar- 


jorie sat very quietly, intrenched-behind a: 


faint smile, a faintly mocking smile. 

Somehow she got through the evening. 
Three boys called; Marjorie disappeared 
with one of them, and Bernice made a list- 
less mechanical attempt to’ entertain the 
two others—sighed thankfully as she 
climbed the stairs to her room at half past 
ten. What a day! , : 

When she had undressed for the night 
the door’opened and Marjorie came in. 

“Bernice,” she said, ‘I’m awfully sorry 
about the Deyo dance. I’ll give you my 
word. of honor I’d forgotten all about it.’’ 

‘Sall right,’’ said Bernice shortly. 
Standing before the mirror she passed her 
comb slowly through her short hair. 

“T’ll take you downtown to-morrow,” 
continued Marjorie, ‘‘and the hairdresser’ ll 
fix it so you’ll look slick. I didn’t imagine 
you’d go through with it. I’m really 
mighty sorry.” 

“Oh, ’sall right!” 

“Still it’s your last night, so I suppose it 
won’t matter much.”’ 

Then Bernice winced as Marjorie tossed 
her own hair over her shoulders and began 
to twist it slowly into two long blond 
braids until in her cream-colored negligee 
she looked like a delicate painting of 
some Saxon princess. Fascinated, Bernice 
watched the braids grow. Heavy and lux- 
urious they were, moving under the supple 
fingers like restive snakes—and to Bernice 
remained this relic and the curling iron and 
a to-morrow full of eyes. She could see G. 
Reece Stoddard, who liked her, assuming 
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his Harvard manner and telling his dinner 
partner that Bernice shouldn’t have been 
allowed to go to the movies so much; 
she could see Draycott Deyo exchanging 
glances with his mother and then being con- 
scientiously charitable to her. But then 
perhaps by to-morrow Mrs. Deyo would 
have heard the news; would send round an 
icy little note requesting that she fail to 
appear—and behind her back they would 
all laugh and know that Marjorie had made 
a fool of her; that her chance at beauty had 
been sacrificed to the jealous whim of a self- 
ish girl. She sat down suddenly before the 
mirror, biting the inside of her cheek. 

“‘T like it,”’ she said with an effort. ‘I 
think it’ll be becoming.” 

Marjorie smiled. 

“Tt looks all right. For heaven’s sake, 
don’t let it worry you!” 

“ce on’ tt 


“Good night, Bernice.’’ 

But as the door closed something 
snapped within Bernice. She sprang dy- 
namically to her feet, clenching her hands, 
then swiftly and noiselessly crossed over to 
her bed and from underneath it dragged 
out her suitcase. Into it she tossed toilet 
articles and a change of clothing. Then she 
turned to her trunk and quickly dumped in 
two drawerfuls of lingerie and summer 
dresses. She moved quietly, but with deadly 
efficiency, and in three-quarters of an hour 
her trunk was locked and strapped and she 
was fully dressed in a becoming new travel- 
ing suit that Marjorie had helped her pick 
out. 

Sitting down at her desk she wrote a 
short note to Mrs. Harvey, in which she 
briefly outlined her reasons for going, She 
sealed it, addressed it and laid it on her 
pillow. She glanced at her watch. The 
train left at one, and she knew that if she 
walked down to the Marborough Hotel two 
blocks away she could easily get a taxicab. 

Suddenly she drew in her breath sharply 
and an expression flashed into her eyes that 
a practiced character reader might have 
connected vaguely with the set look she 
had worn in the barber’s chair—somehow a 
development of it. It was quite a new look 
for Bernice—and it carried consequences. 

She went stealthily to the bureau, picked 
up an article that lay there, and turning out 
all the lights stood quietly until her eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness. Softly 
she pushed open the door to Marjorie’s 
room. She heard the quiet even breathing 
of an untroubled conscience asleep. 

She was by the bedside now, very delib- 
erate and calm. She acted swiftly. Bending 
over she found one of the braids of Mar- 
jorie’s hair, followed it up with her hand to 
the point nearest the head, and then hold- 
ing it a little slack so that the sleeper would 
feel no pull she reached down with the 
shears and severed it. With the pigtail in 
her hand she held her breath. Marjorie had 
muttered something in her sleep. Bernice 
deftly amputated the other braid, paused 
for an instant, and then flitted swiftly and 
silently back to her own room. 

Downstairs she opened the big front door, 
closed it carefully behind her, and feeling 


. oddly happy and exuberant stepped off the 


porch into the moonlight, swinging her 
heavy grip like a shopping bag. After a 
minute’s brisk walk she discovered that her 
left hand still held the two blond braids. 
She laughed unexpectedly—had to shut her 
mouth hard to keep from emitting an abso- 
lute peal. She was passing Warren’s house 
now, and on the impulse she set down her 
baggage, and swinging the braids like 
pieces of rope flung them at the wooden 
porch, where they landed with a slight 
thud. She laughed again, no longer re- 
straining herself. 

“Huh!” she giggled wildly. ‘‘Scalp the 
selfish thing!” 

Then picking up her suitcase she set off 
at a half run down the moonlit street. 
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Stewarts are built for work— 
not for expense 


By building in quantity five sizes suited to 90% of the needs of American busines: 
Stewart produces a sound, durable, high-grade truck at $200 to $300 less than the aver 
cost—a truck so refined and simplified that it costs much less to operate. ; 


Stewarts are built for work, not for expense. 
Work means capacity, speed, and full time every day. 
Stewart design reduces to a minimum all the usual costs of operation. 


I. Long life cuts depreciation expense—Stewarts | Stewart engineers have refined and eliminated a pot 
are still working full time after seven years of use. here and there until now the Stewart is a 100% tru 
rid of every bit of waste and extravagance, but pow 
ful and durable beyond the last factor of real safety 


The Stewart is economical because Stewart sim 
fied design eliminates hundreds of needless parts, { 
ducing a simpler, stronger truck, easy to operate ¢ 
keep in order. With less weight, there’s less wear ¢ 


2. No time lost—Stewart simple construction mini- 
mizes road delays and garage lay-ups. 


a! _No under-weight—the racking keeps a frail truck 
needing repairs and makes it a final loss. Stewart 
owners buy more Stewarts. 


4. No over-weight—inexperienced truck designers, tear, less delay and expense for repairs and reple 
afraid of the unknown, include hundreds of pounds of | ™ents, less expense for tires, gasoline and oil. 
extra weight, to jounce and jar, and wear the running Every dollar you put into a Stewart is a li 
parts. In seven years of progressive truck-building, the working, producing dollar. : 


| Quality Trucks since 1912 7 | 
STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO 


|e 
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Stewart owners buy 
more Stewarts 


‘Many business men buy a truck too light for their requirements. 


Model 11—34-Ton Capacity—Chassis $1350 


Electric starter, electric lights, magneto ignition 


‘When it wears out they buy a Stewart. 


‘The man who starts with a Stewart finds his business grows, 


7 adds another Stewart. Model 12—2000-1b.—Chassis $1655 with electric 


starter, electric lights, magneto ignition, 
five-inch cord tires 


‘Many who began with one are now running fleets of Stewarts. 
‘These facts prove that Stewarts satisfy their owners. 


Stewarts are giving this fine service today in over 200 lines of 


lsiness, in over 700 American.cities and in 38 foreign countries. 
| 
hae 


| At th t tim = tewart 
We own seven Stewart t the present time we are using two three-quarter ton Ste 


t.cks, five 11/5-tons, two 3/4- 
ti capacity. The first three- 
‘arter ton truck we pur- 
cased March, 1913, has been 
constant service, appar- 
ly good for six more years. 
\When we buy more trucks 


by will be Stewarts. 
: rvice has been depend- 


‘e at all times. 


GOMERY BROS. 
Allentown, Pa. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO 


ct a 


= CELLAR A LCMARE SSO ETE AAAS ISN MRA 


trucks, and have been since the year 1915. Our first one was 
delivered to us in July, 1915, and is today going over the streets 
of Worcester doing the same work it did four years ago. 

We purchased the last truck on November 22,1918, which is at the 
present time one year ago to the day, and would be pleased to state 
these facts: 


161/, miles to one gallon gasoline 


105 miles to one quart of oil 
$10.84 for repairs 
This car has been driven over 11,000 miles and the head has 
never been removed from the engine. It also runs as quiet as 
the day it was delivered. We are so much pleased with Stewart 
trucks that another one is to be delivered to us in the Spring. 
WORCESTER WET WASH LAUNDRY 


H. L. Small, Proprietor 


Quality Trucks since 1912 


Model 10—3!2-Ton—Chassis $3895 


All prices f. 0. b. Buffalo 


es sifting 
through delicate silk 
meshanything withedges 
sharp as broken glass. 
Wonderful? Hard to 
believe. The crystals of 
Speed-grits when glued 
to paper or cloth will cut, 
grind or polish the hard- 
est steel. Yet, so light 
are they, that they don’t 
harm the tender elastic 
silk steve of the Speed- 
grits grading machine. 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINE 


The 
wizard ry 


of it— 


Up from the dust of the crushing room glide the bucket-elevators—each 
bucket heaped high with its load of crushed and sharp-splintered abrasives. 


These tiny grits, so near alike that with the naked eye you can’t tell one 


from the other, must not vary in size. One grit a trifle oversize on abrasive 
paper or cloth is enough to mar and scratch a fine polished surface. That’s 
where the need of exact. sorting comes in—and the grading machines are 
wizards at it. 


Watch that machine as it starts work—watch its screens of fragile silk 


fibres as they begin vibrating gently—watch how the screens sort out just 
the grits they want from the stream of mixed sizes that flows over their 
silken surfaces. Results are nearly always 100%, but one oversize grit may 
have squeezed through. 


No chances are taken with Speed-grits. Straightway these sorted grits 


are turned over to two expert screens—post graduates of the school of 
accuracy. Number One of these experts sifts out the grits that are too 
Number Two sorts out the exact sized grains wanted. Every 
oversized grain is skidded into the discard. 


small. 


the moment when conviction has been 
established is one of the highest qualities of 
selling. The salesman who does not save 
hammer blows for use in closing has not 
prepared himself in thorough manner for 
his work. 

It is no longer true that price makes the 
market. People to-day are willing to pay a 
higher price for an article when they know 
that they are buying security, reputation, 
style, appearance or purity with it. One 
investigator maintains that more articles 
can be sold at twenty-one cents than at 
nineteen because of the feeling on the part 
of the buyer that at twenty-one cents the 
article has had a four-cent cut, while at 
nineteen cents it has been reduced only one 
penny. It is likewise true that in the minds 
of many purchasers the price of an article 
actually determines its quality. Many 
cases have occurred where in testing hu- 
man nature articles of considerable value 
have been offered at a ridiculous price 
without attracting a purchaser, the conclu- 
sion being that when anything is too cheap 
most prospective buyers are skeptical. 

It is the nature of a majority of salesmen 
to overrate the methods and goods of their 


competitors and secretly underrate many. 


of the merits of their own products. This 
condition is due to the fact that the 
salesman is the one person who always is in- 
formed by prospective buyers of the cheap- 
ness and excellence of the other fellow’s 
goods. Sometimes the seller hears so much 
of this talk that he commences to believe it 
and then busies himself in an effort to per- 
suade his own company to reduce prices. 
There are cases on record where prices have 
been reduced to satisfy such a demand, and 
the result has been disastrous. In several 
instances of this kind consumers have re- 
fused to buy at the lower price because of a 
suspicion that the quality of the article had 
been lowered. 

In this new day of salesmanship and 
sales management we have reached the 


commencement of an era when scientific - 


methods will be substituted more and more 
for superstitious beliefs and _hit-or-miss 
plans. All modern companies have learned 
that a business built on nothing more last- 
ing than personal good will has an unstable 
foundation. Great corporations have dis- 
covered the value of indirect action. Large 
central-station companies producing elec- 
tricity have gone into the manufacture and 
sale of electrical appliances, not to make 
money on these articles but to create 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


an increased demand for 
One large manufacturer ; 
creases the sales of his pro 
on a campaign of educati 
the wider reading and pu 

. Sales managers have alg 
there are better ways of ha 
those that prevailed in y 
salesman who has shown 
ability proves to be a failu 
he is now transferred to a 
different line of work, whe 
second chance to prove his 
of the man with many side 
and the hour of concentra 
ability has come. 

Few managers now driy 
on by continual faultfind: 
plan is to take the man cor 
confidence of the compar 
fact that an occasional | 
undertake to profit by the: 
he has gained of general bu 
and the company’s plans. 

It is now understood tha 
reduce rather than increase 
the average salesman. Co 
from the home office will d 
thing else to kill the seller’s 
managers now find it best 
salesman until there is n 
that the man is a failure, y 
are promptly dispensed wi 

Buying is but the clima 
The creation of this confi 
can only be accomplished 
selling organization, whic 
ated in an hour. Every sa 
should be regarded as the: 
the company. It is likewise 
flection of the sales manag 
the company’s policy. Wh 
first starts its green salesm« 
the factory, then teaches 
cipal selling points of the 
and finally trains them sl 
objections, it has created 
equipped to overcome e 
culties and procure satisfa 
the company. If in additio 
cern does not overlook tl 
salesmen cannot sell an 4 
they themselves lack confi 
ther that the best kind of e1 
that ‘developed by ginger 1 
opportunity to earn a 
reward, the company mayr 
wisdom of its policy and th 
business foundation it is bi 


Still a chance of oversight? LUCK OF THE ROAD 


Before these grits finally take up their finishing role on the ready-for-use Speed-grits 
i (Continued from Page 7) 


they must pass a final test before a board of “Detective” screens—exacting chaps that 


search carefully all over again for that one chance oversize grit, the grit that might do 


the damage on some delicate polishing job. 


And all this grading is just one of the 


Manning processes that put the “difference” into Speed-grits. 


- Small wonder that Speed-grits are depended on in the world of abrasives, wherever 


there is polishing, grinding, or cutting to be done—small wonder that “Good Workmen 
Know the Difference.” 


aa Write today for “The Difference Book.” Address the Manning 


brasive Co., Factory and Labo- 
ratory, Troy, N. Y. Sales offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


of the two. Her hair, which was simply ar- 
ranged above her white narrow forehead, 
was silver gilt in tone. Her small, finely 
carved face might have been cut out of 
the heart of a shell, delicately pink and 
white, a little hard, quite perfect as to the 
contour of nose, lips and chin. She had the 
clear blue, rather full-set eyes which often 
go with a high temper. 

Bodily the sisters were of about the same 
size; and this was fortunate, since neither 
possessed a garment which she need not 


with lily-white tires and | 
among the brassy instrume 
pit—the world awheel went 
its destiny while the Poll 
stagnate on their shabb 
their environment, tired of 
tired of each other. . 
Inside the house a bell re 
It was the Pollards’ ring, 
came to their feet at the sa 
bolted for the screen door. 
Winnie, being always the 


New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco and other leading 
cities. Look for Manning Abrasive 
Company in your telephone book, 


Speed-grits 
comes in the 
following varieties: 


GaRNET PAPER 
GARNET CLOTH 
GaRNET COMBINATION 
oO FLINT PAPER 
PS % i EMERY CLOTH 
: 3 r EMERY PAPER 


share with the other. Irma, however, two, got there first. W 
seemed rounder and softer. The difference sighed again and went bai 
was psychological rather than real. Her waist. - * 
beauty was more tropical than that of her “Who was it?” she aske 
sister—lazier and more generous. There her sister reappeared. 

was a natural wave in her soft brown hair, “Oh, that McCracken bt 
a breadth to her brow and—mustI say it?— “Arthur McCracken?” 


4 MeratiTe CLorH a pleasant fullness to her face which indi- _ lifting her eyes. : | 
a Grinpinc Discs cated that she might grow stout in her “Uh-huh.” - 
Doar nee oe thirtieth year. We often see this marked “What does he want?” 
‘i DurunpuM Parer difference in children, flower of the same “He and Mr. Cleaver— 
a = Woolk: fav thivtradeivack Ger parentage. It is as though some artful new bald one at the store 


the back of every sheet, belt 
or disc. 


Don’t say sandpaper, 
say Speed-grits. 


potter had turned out at different periods 
two vases of equal perfection, entirely 
different in decorativesscheme, yet both 
plainly marked with the character of their 
maker. 

An hour went by, only the rockers on the 
porch breaking the sisterly silence. Now 
and again some splendid vehicle would go 
whizzing down the concrete ribbon of road. 
Then the Pollard sisters would raise con- 
templative eyes, sigh and return to their 
occupations. Battle-gray cars with head- 
lights like scientific instruments of destruc- 
tion, lumbering limousines with windows 
glaring plutocratically, wire-wheeled little 
speedsters within which two of opposite sex 
| crouched ecstatically, sedate touring cars 


us to the movies to-night.” 
“Well, we can’t be alonea 
Uncle Henry’s away.” 
“T’d rather be alone tl 
McCracken boy and that bali 
“You didn’t refuse them? 
her brown eyes wide. 
“T certainly did.” 
“Why, Winnie Pollard! ! 
“Just because. I told h 
other engagement and wou 
week and next.” 
“What did he say?” 
“He was very impertinen 
fond of calling people imp 
said, ‘ You and Irma havegot 
(Continued on Pa 


al 


l. rom Page 170) 
Jhaven’t you?’ Isn’t that 
sa 
” 


+ had and we’d be more so 
le 


iel to him! a, 
{y’t’!’”’ commanded Winnie. 


‘ne hands which she man- 
tty in defiance of her sur- 
f2sumed: 1 

, | never speak to us again.” 
1?” asked Winnie with a 
| her blue eyes. 

| that I do,” mused the 
r; then added dreamily: 
¢ the matter with us any- 


1 you see?” 
iit a high heel down and 
son magazine across the 


‘e?” she persisted. ‘‘We 
«, rotting like sour apples 
yand chickens. You know 

ng than any other girls in 
cnship. What’s the use of 

ut here—or anything? 
a thing all our lives. We 
ockings and dresses and 
fye want to look decent. 
use the same comb. The 
bet I own all to myself is 
oodness, how I hate it!” 
fault but our own,” said 
1 on her gentle philosophy. 
do you make that out?”’ 
mitting her voice to grow 


able as usual with her 


'for our surroundings,” 
2/ond sister. ‘‘I sometimes 
gift my hair and knocking 
tith. Then I’d go over to 
dmarry a clerk and be 


i for we've done but be 


n,” said Irma with a lan- 
oimean?’”” 

Et I know just how you 
_ £ we lived a little farther 
jad I think it would. be 
Ch darned cars going by all 


ecimen with two young 
cd behind the wheel. 
yjlong, going somewhere, 
nj spending money, having 
3. of course, if you married 
42n you could afford a 


ei past at that moment, 


v?” asked Winnie, raising 
ius little head to a pose 
1 answer. 

nl’ said Irma, “‘that if we 
Y/k we might get started 
ns were both inquiry and 
tl question. 

‘slerking in a department 


na department store!” 
t | her scorn into the echo. 
ar as you seem to think. 
a1 on my tired feet watch- 
y ihe sort of things I’ve 
—autiful carpets and furs 
lei and all sorts of won- 

No, sir! I’d rather rot 


e 
f our idea is to catch one 
tdy dukes ——”’ 

ited the cultured sister. 
f hose fairy-story dukes, 
th But it ain’t my ambi- 


1” Winnie took her up, 
nd2d to rebuke the last 


ng will just come along,” 
r icultivated voice much 
enister’s. “‘He’ll be differ- 
yidy else in the world— 
whim sort of better and 
vit all right and he’d see 
néoo. I wouldn’t ask any 
pa to ask questions it 
- But we'd understand 
\ other.” 


Y\orying now?” inquired 


/no answer. Her dark 
on the point where the 
and disappears beyond 


oi 
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Afternoon brought a cold drizzly rain, 
an unseasonable rain which. quite ruined, 
Uncle Henry’s retail milk industry. Irma’ 
and Winnie Pollard spent the afternoon 
near the stove in the dust-colored sitting 
room. To relieve their eyes of the sad 
streaked wall paper and the crayon photo 
enlargements on their bamboo easels the 
girls must needs turn again toward the 
open road, where now under a soaking 
mist automobiles passed with less and less 
frequency and seemed to hurry as though 
shuddering with the cold. 

It was after supper, early dusk coming on, 
and Irma had just crossed the room to raise 
the globe of a pot-bellied oil lamp when her 
sister—still at the window—uttered a little 
scream. There came a disturbing noise 
from the direction of the road, a sound of 
shattered glass and crunching steel. 


“Good gracious!”’ cried Winnie, paling , 


in the twilight as she stood, her nose 
against the pane. ‘‘Irma, they’re killed! 
They’re killed!”’ 

. Vaguely through the moist glass Irma 
could see a mountainous wreck rearing 
chaotically on a grassy bank beyond the 
fence. The long nose of an automobile 
above the mass was pointing at a high 
angle like the muzzle of a siege howitzer. A 
wheel hurtled far from its axle hung help- 
lessly on a picket of the fence. Out of the 
destruction the figure of a man moved— 
moved with a horrid crablike gait, an 
elbow aimlessly raised. 

Winnie—quick as usual—was the first 
to run down the walk toward the road. 
Irma caught up with her at the gate in 
time to see the curiously walking man 
double suddenly and fall all of a heap 
among the weeds on the opposite side. But 
as they approached he sat up and grinned, 
a good-humored plucky grin. The slight 
drooping of his left eyelid gave his face a 
whimsically secretive look. He was lean- 
ing sidewise, mopping his ear with a hand- 
kerchief that had already become moistly 
crimson. 

“Trying not to. spoil my clothes,” he 
explained cheerfully. “It’s the only suit 
I’ve got—with me.” 

“Are you hurt?” 
and foolish. 

“Some,” grinned the wounded man. 
“‘But you ought to see the other fellow.” 

“Other fellow?” 

Irma cast frightened glances toward the 
rubbish heap, upon which, apparently un- 
hurt, a green roadster perched triumphant. 

“You don’t mean there’s somebody—in 
there?’’ gasped Winnie. 

“Look here, Lilian!” grinned the man 
with the drooping eye. ‘“‘How do you 
thinl: the car got here? Just ran itself?” 

Evidently another human brain had 
steered the bolt to*its own destruction; 
somewhere under the wreckage that 
brain—dead or alive—lay ‘buried with the 
body it had misguided. 

Irma ran over and began inanely to stare 
into the topmost car, which reared at its 
high angle. 

“That’s mine, young lady,” cried the 
cripple from the roadside. ‘‘ Peek under the 


asked Winnie, faint 


* junk pile, will you, and see what’s happened 


to that amateur 

Under a mound of shattered glass and 
metal she thought she heard a groan. 
Scrambling now on hands and knees she 
was horrified to see an arm and a leg pro- 
truding from beneath a sheet of steel which 
had been torn away from the hood. The 
sight made her weak and sick for a mo- 
ment, but Winnie had now joined her in 
the rescue and a combination of their small 
strengths was sufficient to lift the metal 
covering and reveal the body that lay 
there. 

“‘He’s dead!” cried Winnie, and began 
to whimper softly. 

“Shut up!’’? commanded her sister as 
she leaned down and took a closer look. 

His handsome motor coat, matted with 
fresh blood, gave him the appearance of a 
large animal newly killed. But it was an 
animal with a fine human head whose pallid 
face exaggerated the curling hair and wisp 
of mustache not much larger than one of 
the dark eyebrows. The man was not dead, 
that was evident, for his arms and shoul- 
ders twitched spasmodically. 

“Can you beat that?” 

The.man with the drooping eyelid had 
stooped to gather a number of square little 
porcelain dishes from the road... He was 
squatting now, and as he examined the curi- 
osities one at a time the smile of satiric 
humor was again on his lips. 

“Paints!”’ said he. “Well, I hope that 
lad knows more about pictures than he 
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So it means a quick oatmeal, 
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of foods—can be served for hur- 
ried breakfasts. 
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—the food for growth—need 
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does about cars. Is there a doctor near 
this hick corner?” 

“This what?” asked Winnie, straighten- 
ing up. 

““We won’t get mad about it, will we?” 
he grinned teasingly. “But if you want 
that artist to be something but a dead old 
master you'd better hurry up—I’m telling 

Ou 

ue It was Winnie who thought of Doctor 
Brindley in Patchogue and telephoned the 
news of the accident. Meanwhile a tinny 
little road monster came chugging up, a 
boxlike tonneau revealing its peaceful occu- 
pation, which was to deliver groceries. A 
young man with red hair and pimples to 
match his scarlet sweater got out and 
showed proper concern. Irma, recognizing 
the same Arthur McCracken whom Winnie 
had so handily snubbed, felt embarrassment 
until the youth took affairs into his own 
hands and set about getting the wounded 
man into the house. 

The man with the drooping eyelid found 
a lap robe, which he converted into a litter. 
The cripple groaned once as they were 
lifting him up the steps. Old Serena was 
holding a light near the sufferer’s face. 

Hazel eyes opened and a cultivated voice 
drawled: “I say, Albert, go a little easy, 
will you?” Then apparently recognizing 
a faux pas he added, “‘I beg your pardon,”’ 
and fainted again. 

They laid him on Aunt Naomi’s carved 
black-walnut bed in the company bedroom 
downstairs. This was a sacrilege, but all 
the rules were suspended to-night. He 
seemed so limp and broken that no one 
dared touch him before the long-delayed 
arrival of Doctor Brindley. 

“Which- one of them cars is yours?” 
asked Arthur McCracken, carefully avoid- 
ing speech with the Pollard sisters but show- 
ing willingness to be of use to humanity. 

“‘The top one,” said the stranger shortly. 

“How did it git way up there without 
busting in two?” 

“Luck of the road!’”’ The drooping eye 
came down to a responsive grin. “I’d 
made for the high bank, you see, trying to 
dodge the artist. . If I’d had a little more 
power I’d_ have-climbed right over him.” 

“Gee! D’you want me to give you a tow 
into Peter’s garage?’’ 

“‘T do not.” 

The refusal seemed to come sharp and 
decisive. 

“You can’t set out there forever.” 

“That’s true, friend.’ ‘ 

The man-with the drooping eyelid turned 
to the Pollard sisters and questioned them 
impersonally: 

“You young ladies haven’t got any ga- 
rage room to spare here, have you? A cow 
garage’ll do.” ki 

“Uncle Henry has one for his car—of 
course he’ll need it when he comes back,” 
faltered Winnie. ; 

“Well, look here, buddy!”” This rather 
patronizingly to Mr. McCracken. “A 
couple of strongarms like you and me can 
get that little runabout down and round to 
the back yard.” 

“Guess we can,” admitted Arthur. 

By the time Doctor Brindley’s coupelet 
had stopped at the gate the green car had 
been jerked, pried and hauled to its proper 
position, four tires on the road. As the doc- 
tor stepped into the sick room McCracken’s 
delivery car could be heard chugging hys- 
terically at the task of towing a wounded 
sister into Uncle Henry’s garage. 

Doctor Brindley worked behind closed 
doors, sticking his head out now and then 
to ask for hot water or more towels. He 
gave his orders to old Serena, quite ignoring 
the Pollard sisters, whom he seemed to con- 
sider far too light for such an emergency. 
After half an hour of this Winnie grew im- 
patient. 

“T wonder what that man’s doing out in 
the garage?” she asked of Irma, who, of 
course, couldn’t imagine. 

“Arthur’s gone,” said Irma. “I guess he’s 
pretty mad at us.” 

“You stay here and mind the doctor,” 
commanded the more decisive of the sis- 
ters. “I’m going out to see what he’s 
doing.” 

-Winnie saw a lantern glowing in the little 
lean-to by the cow shed. The incessant 
blows of a hammer upon steel proclaimed 
that the owner of the green car was already 
engaged in the work of restoration. He was 
leaning over a dented mud guard when she 
came in, his appearance rendered piratical 
by the towel which he wore round his 
wounded ear. 

“Hello, Winnie!” he greeted her cheer- 
fully. : 


“How do you knowr 
she asked, piqued by |] 

“T’m a mind reade 
“Your name’s Winni 
Irma—Winnie and Ih 
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“Oh, no! The native 
all right at mending 
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man in there?” 

Apparently he was 
second-best man in the 
4 “I don’t know. Th 


im. 

“Heads he lives, tail; 
he. “Say, that McCr 
ain’t he?” 

“T’m glad you like 
hauteur increasing. 

No. one was more | 

than Winnie Pollard y 
occasion worthy of he 
person she regarded f 
social mistake. / 
- “Ffe’s promised to he 
parts,”’ declared the ma 
eyelid. ‘‘And friendshij 
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“T don’t know whaty 
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“T don’t understand. 

She was backing away 

“Sure you don’t! V 
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_ joints? I’ll show you — 


That she didn’t inter 
excuse. She struck out 
and slapped him flatly: 
His mouth came down j 
he was grinning again Ww 
jected! Come to think! 
wonder if Irma and I w 
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perfect gentleman was 
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Yes, the demand for kisses is great and 
is growing fast, and the machine in the 
window brings that demand right to your 
store. It is manufacturing, advertising, 


and selling—all in one. 

The kiss business is simple—men and 
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This is Foster & Bastian’s, 416 Water Street, Portsmouth, Va., a city of only 40,000. 
The South, as well as the North, is making money out of the strong human nature appeal 
made by the Kiss Machine in motion. Kisses, like chewing gum, are a national habit. 


intelligent assistant can do the rest. You 
make the same thing over and over again 
by automatic machinery. Materials are 
easily obtained on short notice. 

Expenses are low. Many of the usual 
costs of doing business are eliminated. No 
cost for advertising—the machine does 
that. No waste or dead stock. The busi- 
ness is cash—no customers’ books to keep, 
no bad debts. (358 

You see, it’s a good business in every 
way—easy to conduct, self-advertising and 
selling, low expenses, and first-rate profits. 


This is one of the wrapped kisses that come tumbling out of the Model K 
Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine 120 or more.to the.minute—2 every 
second—as fast as you can count them. 3 


All these combined make it a safe business. 
You can also sell at wholesale, as most 
owners of kiss-machines do: grocers, small 
candy-stores, tobacco shops, drug-stores, 
etc., will be glad to sell your kisses. This 
extra business makes you a good profit, 
keeps your machine busy—and a busy kiss 
machine is what pullsin your crowds. That 
is what makes the money fast—crowds. 
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out of crowds in every 
city in the world—great 
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Or are you a candy-manufacturer and 
want to simplify your business, get a larger 
volume of sales, and make better profits? 

If you are one of these three kinds of 
men, write us a letter or fill out the at- 
tached coupon and mail it to us. 

We will send you our book “ Your Op- 
portunity in the Candy Kiss Business.” 
It’s a good book, careful, thorough, and 
tells you how to use this great opportunity 
so as to make the most money. 
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She had stiffened again. 

“Pat his pillow, Winnie, and gather 
goldenrod with your own fair hand. Trot 
out the Tennyson, turn on the music box. 
It’s one chance in a lifetime.’ 

Winnie rose from the table and switched 
out of the room. 

“You oughtn’t to talk that way to my 
sister,” said Irma, trying to be severe. 

“T told you I was a mind reader,’ de- 
clared the odd waif of the road. ‘Now 
look here, Irma. There’s a can of brown 
quick-drying auto paint in the garage. I 
haven’t got the nerve to take my car out 
all scratched up the way it is. Do you 
suppose Uncle Henry would get sore if I 
borrowed the paint and left a couple of 
dollars on the mantel shelf?” 

“T don’t think he’d care,’’ conceded 
Irma, little knowing whether he would care 
or not. 


The telepathic Freeland had mind-read 
all too well in Winnie’s case. That morning 
she had risen, bored with the prospect of 
nursing an unknown cripple back to health, 
but the mention of Colburn’s illustrious 
name brought a roseate color into Aunt 
Naomi’s company bedroom, wherein the 
man with the slender face and ‘eyebrow 
mustache turned restlessly in his bandages, 
staring now and then out of his drugged 
sleep to eye her curiously ere settling back 
among the pillows. 

Fitzroy Colburn! Even as a little girl 
she had read with interest of the death of 
the elder Fitzroy Colburn and of the great 
estate he had apportioned, leaving half to 
public institutions, half to be divided among 
four children. Subsequently these four had 
been almost constantly in the papers. There 
was the fashionable Mrs. Modderson, living 
most of the year at Southampton. There 
was Eugenia Colburn, who had married the 
Duke di Verni, and Cornelius Colburn, who 
had been killed in an aviation accident. 
Gossip’s Weekly—which Winnie bought as 
often as possible from a Patchogue news 
stand—mentioned Fitz Colburn as the queer 
fish of the family, a dilettante who col- 
lected everything but wives. Why didn’t 
hemarry? Possibly—according to Gossip’s 
Weekly—estheticism had turned him into 
another Pygmalion, only capable of falling 
in love with marble statues. 

There, swaddled in gauze, and helpless 
upon Aunt Naomi’s black-walnut bed, lay 
the man who could buy his way into royal 
houses and whose name was his passport 
into the society of three continents. Free- 
land’s vulgar analysis had proclaimed a 
ay which she scarcely admitted to her- 
self. 

Winnie tiptoed to the bedroom door, 
opened it softly and peeped in. His dark 
curly hair lay ruffled upon the pillow. With 
his eyes closed, his fine nostrils wide, his 
lips tight pressed below the line of mus- 
tache, he looked distinguished, saintlike. 
What a life he could give some woman! 
What golden vistas of pleasure could open up 
at his command! He would clothe his wife 
like a princess; she could dance all night— 
every night; she could sit in a carved chair 
surrounded by people who laughed and 
talked wittily; she could go where she 
pleased from one beautiful place to another. 

The invalid opened his hazel eyes and 
gave her for the first time a reasoning look. 

“By Jove, my head aches,” he drawled. 
“‘What’s wrong here?” 

He had reached over and touched the 
arm which had been bandaged to a splint. 

“You had an accident. I don’t suppose 
you remember,” she informed him gently. 
“Your machine ran into another one right 
in front of our house.” 

“Of course it did. I got rather a knock, 
didn’t 1?” 

“You'll be all right, the doctor says, if 
you lie still for a week or so.’ 

“What doctor?” 

“Doctor Brindley from Patchogue.” 

“Oh, yes.” This seemed to settle some- 
thing in his mind. “Have yousaid anything 
to my sister about this?” 

Her heart sank at the thought of relin- 
quishing him into’ other hands. ‘* 

“Well, no—not yet.” 

“Please don’t,’ he added drowsily. 
‘‘She’ll make no end of a row.” 

After this he went to sleep again. 

The burden of nursing fell upon Winnie, 
but she felt no resentment. Indeed she 
bore it as lightly as a flower. On the one 
or two occasions when Irma presented her- 
self and asked half-heartedly if she could be 
of any service her sister sent her impatiently 
about her business, which was concerned 
with automobile repairs, it turned out. 
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All day long Irma was in a state of curi- 
ous agitation. Mr. Freeland had permitted 
her, with the benevolence of a'fom Sawyer, 
to assist in painting his car. She appeared 
at Serena’s noon dinner with brown-paint 
stains on her hands and shirt waist and.she 
was laughing merrily at. Mr. Freeland’s 
facetious style of conversation. 

“Aunt Naomi’ll murder you,” promised 
Winnie, pointing out spdts of misplaced 
paint. 

Irma looked over at Freeland as if for 
confirmation before she said, “‘It’s an old 
thing anyhow.” 

“‘T’ll send you out a bale as soon as I’m 
on the road again,” declared Freeland, 
passing his plate for another helping of 
stew. 

“How soon will that be?”’ asked Winnie, 
not concealing her motive for the question. 

“It depends on Irma. She’s a slow 
painter. -She’s two wheels and a fender 
behind now.” 

‘He knows more about a car!”’ chimed 
Irma. “It seems to me he’s taken every- 
thing out and put something else in since 
morning.” 

“He’s probably got ’em in wrong,” 
Winnie was so ill-natured as to suggest. 

“Bet you a nut sundae I haven’t,” he 
grinned. ‘“‘I’ll have the old horse back on 
the road to-morrow morning. Who wants 
to join me for a joy-ride as far as Rector’s?”’ 

“Not me!”’ declared Winnie. 

When the doctor came in that afternoon 
he congratulated the bright-haired sister 
upon her nursing. He pronounced the 
patient as well as could be expected, which 
is the same as saying that a man is no 
better than he should be. The rich Mr. 
Colburn slept a great deal of the afternoon. 
For supper he took a little of the beef broth 
which Winnie had prepared and rewarded 
her with a wan smile. 

“You haven’t told my sister?”’ he asked, 
this thought appearing uppermost in’ his 
mind. 

“No, Mr. Colburn,” replied his lovely 
nurse. 

““There’s something amazingly restful 
about this situation,” said he. 

Old Serena volunteered to occupy a 
couch outside the sick-room door that 
night. Irma and Mr. Freeland sat out on 
the porch until a late hour; Winnie had to 
call her twice before she would come to bed. 

As soon as the self-willed automobile re- 
pairer had locked himself into the little 
room off the kitchen and the girls were 
snuggled in their double bed Irma turned 
toward her sister and whispered, “‘Winnie!”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ answered the volunteer nurse, 
busy with her own thoughts. 

“Mr. Freeland wants me to marry him.” 

There was no response, but Irma in the 
darkness felt her sister’s laughter. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“Dearie, you don’t know a thing about 
nite 

“Neither do you.” 

“T suppose not.” 

But if Winnie went to sleep in ignorance 
of Mr. Freeland the morning did its best 
to complete her education. The noise of his 
car rumbling its way out of the garage woke 
her early. From her upstairs view she 
could see him driving the little roadster— 
now converted from bright green to sober 
brown—merrily from road to road. At 
breakfast time, however, he came out of his 
room, where he had been dressing carefully 
as for a journey. He wore a sport shirt 
which, though handsome as to:its silken 


stripe, appeared to be at least a size too 


tight for him. Mr. Freeland was in excel- 
lent spirits. 

“How did the P. G. rest?’”’ was his first 
smiling question ashe sat down and helped 
himself to two fried eggs. 

“All right,” declared Winnie, who rather 
approved, of Freeland’s appearance this 
morning. ‘He slept well, Serena says.” 

“Don’t leave him to Serena,’’was Free- 
land’s: sly caution, which threatened for a 
moment to reopen hostilities. ‘‘I’m going 
to hit the road this morning,” he added as 
if by way of salve to her feelings. 

“What’s your hurry?” asked Winnie. 

“Oh, I’m born restless. And say, did any 
of you girls see that rubber coat of mine?” 

“Tt’s in Mr. Colburn’s closet,” declared 


Irma, agitated over thesmallest trifle. “We 


used it to cover him with before the doctor 
came.,”” 
“Sit still!’’ 


|. There was such authority in the com- 


mand that both girls were quieted. 

“Tl get it myself,’? he declared. Then 
turning to Winnie: “I’m not gone yet, you 
know. The old hack needs another try-out, 


so I’ve asked Irma to jo 
round Bellport and bael 

“Aunt Naomi might 
Winnie, grown sudde: 

Irma only laughed,. 
little sound, as she rose 
land’s plate to the ki 
helping of ham and egg; 

After breakfast he? 
door noiselessly and ti 
followed him, resenting 
she had no sooner gainec 
she saw the invalid’s ey 
stare fixed upon Freelar 

“Anything I can do! 
Colburn. & 

“Hello!” said Freela; 
thought you were asleey 

“T thought so too,” sg: 
wanly. 

“They’ve left my ru 
closet and I’ve come to 
you don’t remember me 

“‘T imagine not.” 

“You ought to. I’m 
into out on the road nig 

““My word!” Colburr 
rise from his pillows. 
ject, aren’t you?” 

“‘T guess you thought 
of coal,” grinned Freela 

“Your car damaged r 

“Not much. Mine ], 
know. But you ought 
pened to yours!” > 

“I don’t want to,” 
closing his eyes and tt 
multaneously. 

It was near midmoi 
looking ever so bright 
which she shared with Y 
the stairs. Freeland hi 
juvenated car to its pla 
and waited for her as | 
down the walk. 

“Don’t be long!’’ he 
on the porch—called aft 

“No, I won’t!’’ Irma 
turning. 

Then the little feet upc 
abruptly and Irma cam 

“You aren’t mad, a 
she asked, her eyes fillir 

““Why, no,” replied V 
“But I hardly think A 
like it.” Bi. 

“Please don’t be er 
dark-eyed girl. ‘I love 

And before Winnie | 
word Irma had kissed h 
down the walk to leap i 
her waiting knight. 

The morning went bh 
passed, afternoon grew 
a spiteful wind blowing 
bringing with it torrent 
tried to deceive herself j 
the weather had some 
Irma’s delayed return. 
Winnie had been conce! 
unconventional adventu 
quired explanations to / 
the shy and modest Im 
anything like this before. 
terribly lonesome. 
how much she had deper 
companionship. ¥, 

At four o’clock the tel 
times—the Pollard ring. 

“Hello!” “= 

Winnie was at the rect 
the bell had ceased to ti 
wind had caused electric 
the line. A million vol 
gibbering out of empty! 

“Got the wire—hellt 
dress—honest, I’ll be 
hundred feet of number 
all the mad sounds of Wa 
bined in the instrument 
strained her ear, hoping 
was meant for her. 4 | 
” “Winnie—that you, V 
- It came distinctly nov 


Aren’t you glad?” 

That was all. Babe 
After a quarter of an ht 
Winnie relinquished tht 
sank down in a panuy 
never thought that of Im 
a word of warning! 


DUDE WRANGLERS 


(Continued from Page 34) 


‘s any man that lives—but 
bit better. 

ranch the order of things is 
versed, for instead of being 
she guests the wrangler is to 
t their boss. And to many 
ensation, which they really 
which they submit for the 
f it. 

_ Smith’s physical system 
impaired, there was abso- 
wrong with his brain, which 
keen. It happened that I 
at Carter’s and saw that 
in a much shorter time than 
dily into the new order of 
. more than satisfied to be 
bossed by Larry. He in- 
lecompany him on a ride 
entertainment of the guests, 
ike us well back into the 
ited that his first attitude 
sappeared. When we dis- 
hich. he proceeded to tie his 
| pole that leaned against a 


xe that,” Larry remon- 
1; neyer tie a horse to some- 
fll jerk back and it’ll start 
|The goes. One time I was 
in, and while I was in the 
yied all six horses to a down 
: cross a log, three on each 
1 nash and looked out.: Here 
|; at that tent, some of ’em 
iiifoss the pole and every 
ied! I dove under the side 
ly tied into that cook tent 
i whole shebang. One dead 
ipps and a smashed outfit 
elt. Snub him to a solid 


“ance was accompanied by 
trative of possible results. 
“/ On once more the Detroit 
).d to mount from the right 


S 
lio his other side,” Larry 
(€ course these horses is 
b; anything unusual is apt 
vast year I had a man try 
yp onto a gentle horse from 
al he hooked a goose neck 
p20ne to help him across. 
(to him was like the man 

e tossed him up in the air 
ep and hit him twice with 

‘but that he dodged him 
; only this fellow dodged 
_st seventeen feet the very 
c Jarter give me particular 


\ 
vrd way wewere treated to 


{ 


st brone fighter of repute. 


‘sRiding Lesson 
e 
Jl your experience,” she 
| seem that you ride as 
Should.” 
tadmitted. “TI don’t guess 
» figure on a horse.” 
ou don’t post the trot,” 
You should, you know.” 
‘ride a horse hard over 
sartry returned. 
pins Allison of the Elm- 
lemty gave me three les- 
gton retorted. ‘He said 
y—and he knows!” 
ws!” Larry answered 
e better. But I never 
xe lessons off 0’ him, and 
oN: It up by myself.’”’ He 
Itut to see how he liked it 
Willingness on the horse. 


t touchy and he’d maybe 


@)rage day for Larry, and 

iith had come to appre- 

ities, 

er’s real name is not 

ish to give undue promi- 

€irangler, Besides, Carter 
the few men I know who 
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at least for the present does not need the 
advertising, for I had a letter-from him ay 
few days ago stating that-his time andj 
accommodation were booked for a:year in 
advance. The same is true of many: of the: 
others, and there are numbers of Carters 
scattered. through. the- hills . of several 
Northwest states and they are mostly clean- | 
cut fellows. And the majority of them are. 
busy men whose services must be engaged 
far in advance. This is particularly true if 
one longs for even more primitive condi- 
tions and recreations than those afforded 
by the ranches and desires to take a pack 
trip far back over the dim trails of the hills. 

There is much of the land where the dude 
wranglers hold sway that is primitive. wil- 
derness where a man can ride for days over 
game trails, never once crossing a wagon 
road or finding a single trace of man except 
perhaps the ashes of some campfire. The 
last big game herds in the United States 
live in this country and it is a veritable 
paradise for the fisherman. On one short 
trip I have seen; moose, sheep, elk, deer 
and bear.. In an hour’s ride I saw five bull 
moose and several. cows and. calves, two 
bull elk and more than fifty cows, a porcu- 
pine, a coyote and a mule deer doe. 


Untouched Trout Strea 


The trout streams are practically un- 
touched. On one occasion the members of 
a party I was with: stopped fishing: after 
fifteen minutes for the reason that two and 
three pound trout were so easily taken that 
the element of sport was lost and it would 
have been slaughter to continue. We were 
three days’ pack from the nearest wagon 
road and could not-take them with us, so 
they were left in the streams. 

Another party was camped two miles 
from us and they had built a smudge fire 
in a tepee and were smoking their: fish. 
They caught only the number that they 
could preserve, and two hours’ fishing on 
each of three consecutive days gave them 
fish in plenty. 

The man who takes one of these pack 
trips has opportunity to see little-known 
lakes and streams and cafions, beauties of 
Nature the very existence of which: the 
majority of our population. does not even 
suspect; and with it all he has the privilege 
of associating with a breed of men that it is 
a pleasure to know, for the dude wranglers 
are an interesting lot. 

There is Earl Crouch, who has been top 
hand for some of the biggest cow outfits 
in the Northwest, who toured the world as 
a brone fighter with a Wild West show an 
for a time operated a show of his own; Bo 
Rumsey, a six-foot product of Yale; 
Johnny Goff, of Roosevelt fame; the Nord- 
quist brothers; Hardy Shull, once of 
Alaska. Shull is a husky specimen famil- 
iarly known as Tripod, through the fact 
that he rode round a bend as several 
freighters were considering the advisability 
of rigging a tripod arrangement to unload 
a heavy piece of machinery. 

“Won't need one,” a freighter observed. 
“Tl bet this fellow that just hove in sight 
a dollar that he cain’t lift it off—and before 
he gets here I’ll bet you a dollar he kin.” 

There is Fred Richard, who guided the 
Prince of Monz he visited this 
country as Buffalo Bill’s guest on a hunting 
trip on one of the colonel’s last trips in the 
hills. There are Bill Howell, Shorty Kelley 
and Joe Jones; Hurricane Bill - Herrick, 
who roped a Colorado grizzly in the nine- 
ties. Some fifteen years later a witness 
reported this fact and it roused a-wide- 
spread controversy over whether or not 
such a thing could be done. The anatomy 
of the bear was exhaustively discussed and 
held up as evidence that a rope would not 
hold on his neck. I happened to be one of 
a hunting outfit where the dudes interro- 
gated Bill on this point. 

“Well, I actually believed I did rope him 
at the time,” Bill said. ‘But it’s since 
been proved scientifically unpossible.”’ 

All of these men, and hundreds of others 
of like stamp, have turned dude wranglers. 
All have had varied experiences worth re- 
counting, and their dudes reap the benefits. 

Take for example Ned W. Frost. He was 
raised on one of the first horse ranches in 
Northwestern Wyoming and has witnessed 
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the changing conditions of the game herds 
since the elk wintered in the foothills with, 
the antelope bands that numbered count- 
less thousands. He killed his first grizzly 
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before his eleventh birthday and when he 
was twelve years old he was killing enough 
meat to fill two freight wagons every second 
week when his brother came in on the semi- 
monthly trips with supplies for the Frost 
store. The meat was freighted to Red 
Lodge, Montana, on the return trips. Frost 
is generally acknowledged as authority on 
the habits of Western game, as well as on 
various other matters. But not all of his 
experiences happened in the early days, two 
notable incidents having occurred in recent 
years. 

His dogs chased a bobcat along the rims 
of one of the wildest and most beautiful 
cafions in the world and it disappeared in 
a hole in the rocks. Frost went in after it 
and used all his matches. Later he re- 
turned with a lantern and a ball of twine. 
When he reached the end of the twine he 
followed it back to the open air. That 
cat pelt was lost to him, for the end of the 
cave has never been found. A section of 
the cafion has recently been set aside and a 
new national park named for Frost. 

In all probability he has been in at the 
death of more grizzlies than any other man 
in the world, and has been in many tight 
places with wounded silvertips, but it was 
always his contention that a grizzly would 
rarely, if unmolested, go out of his way to 
attack aman. His own case was the excep- 
tion that proved the rule. About four 
years ago a huge grizzly strolled into Frost’s 
camp at night. His party was in the dude 
tent, but the wranglers slept in the open. 
The bear picked the cook up out of bed and 
mauled him, then turned on Frost, who had 
shown more nerve than judgment by rais- 
ing in his sleeping bag, and while still in a 
sitting position sought to slug the bear in 
the head with a stick of firewood. He had 
sufficient presence of mind to throw his 
knees over his head as the animal turned 
on him. The bear mauled the sleeping bag 
and bit through it, tearing the meat from 
both of Frost’s legs, then started off with 
him. Fortunately Frost was spilled head- 
first out of the bag and over a ledge, while 
the bear went on with the empty bed, 
carrying it fifty yards through the timber 


_| before dropping it. 


While Frost was recuperating I spent 
some time with him. He said that if an- 
other had told him of a like occurrence he 
would have been inclined to doubt it; for 
though there have been many deaths from 
wounded or annoyed grizzlies, that is one 
of the very few authentic cases of a bear 
deliberately invading a camp at night and 
roughing the sleeping men. The only other 
two such occurrences I know of happened 
in the same locality within ten days after 
Frost’s experience, and both beyond doubt 
were perpetrated by the same animal. It 
is instances such as this, one out of a mil- 
lion, that have given all bears, including 
the harmless blacks, a bad name which 
they do not deserve. 


The Place for Tired Business Men 


Those who visit the dude ranches gather 

uch first-hand information on subjects 
hat are of absorbing interest to them, but 
t must be confessed that a certain.class of 
ranglers are inclined to enlarge on some 
opics in order to entertain their charges. 

An outfit was hunting bear from a camp 

few miles above my place. They had put 
out baits, but the game was slow in coming 
from the dens and the heavy drifts made 
extensive traveling impossible. I was lean- 
ing against the front gate conversing with 
another dude handler whose spring party 
had not yet arrived. The cook from the 
bear camp rode past and my companion 
inquired as to the success of the hunt. 

“Not a pelt till yet,’”’ the cook returned. 
“But the dudes are having the time of their 
lives—forgot all about bear. Jim’s put on 
a new wrangler that used to steal horses 
with him over in Idaho. They’ve restole 
mebbe two or three hundred thousand head 
in the last week. They left one poor devil 
plumb afoot and ninety miles from water 
just before I rode off. The dudes are hav- 
ing the best bear hunt up to date.” 

Mr. Smith’s case was typical of all tired 
business men who try out the dude ranches. 
I made a rough sort of an estimate over a 
period of three years and decided that at 
least one-third of those who took long pack 
trips far back into the hills beyond range 
of mail and telegraph were physicians fol- 
lowing the rest cure they prescribed for 
others. For there is no doubt but that it is 
a rest cure, notwithstanding its rather 
strenuous nature, A great many of the 
physical frailties of the modern business 


man spring originally fro: 
exertion. This was exact 
case. His was mental we; 
occasioned physical exhaus 
brain would not sleep. 

A few weeks at Carter’s 
to normal balance. Ever 
tired physically to a point 
He craved foods that he 
avoided and he felt more 
time in the last ten years. 

He and the Detroit ban) 

cided to take a two: weeks 
into the hills. 
. A variety of comforts : 
provided on these trips : 
packed in on horses, ever 
stove for the cook tent an 
stoves for the dude tents 
usually limited to one wa 
he must cram his knickk 
articles of attire. 

When the pack string 
two Misses Carrington 
shotted every move. Lar 
more than five feet in heig 
planted one foot on a pack 
than his head as he gave ; 
lash rope the younger siste 
she had just used the lasi 
and despite his assurance 
every pack in just that w: 
to hold his uncomfortable 
changed rolls. 

The packing was near! 
Mr. Smith emerged from I 
war bag ready for the start 
gazed in amazement as h 
them, one end of the bag 
shoulder while the other dre 

“There!” he said triu 
dropped it. 


A Regular Man's 


“There is right!” Larr 
said to get a grain sack, 
wool sack, and full to th 
there was enough of us to 
horse he couldn’t get thr 
You ain’t moving, Mr. § 
taking a little ramble for 

He sought out a canya' 
ruthlessly pared down the 
other till it could be er: 
smaller bag. 

When Mr. Smith retur 
to me that he was loa 
better than he had for yea 
rest was now a pleasure. 
he had tossed and longed 
now regretted being sum 
bed roll, the only redeemi 
early rising being the thou 
sit down to a hearty break 
the best cook that ever t 
For Mr. Smith had come 
cookery. 

He even had some id 
home with him, but he 
well-ordered establishme 
that Wind River Ed, whe 
way of doing things, mig] 

“But I’m coming ov 
spring,’’ he told me when J 
the day of his departure. 
all bargained for. And/’ 
few of my friends onto t 
country has the other sid 

Larry grinned cheerfull 

‘An’ you’re the boy tha 
place twice,” he said. “ 
that falls the hardest—yo! 
rammed all over the rest | 
I’ve milled round cons 
though you wouldn’t neve 
and me has viewed enoug 
to know a regular countr 
I ask you now, did you ée\ 
land that’s got anything 

Mr. Smith emphaticall 
in parting he handed Larr, 
note. Larry beamed. _ 

“I’m going right do 
Saddles and buy a silver 
in the window a while ba¢ 
dress Papoose up in it whe 
next spring and you won't 
onery little devil. I A 
my money in something 
as soon as I get it. Other 
spend it foolish.” | 

I had lunch with Mr. 
hotel and a salesman sat: 
looked over my host's 
rather battered outing ¢0 

“Are you a rancher 


chronic dude.” 


bi 


G.S. 


roup would have found it 
aso romantic and grand 
; themselves. They would 
he ages were not noticing 
were off on their facts, that 
naking history at all—or 
they. were making would 
ade over in a week. They 
lyrong about the Capital 
g about the Public Group; 
tle girls were believing in 
{minds what they thought 
yut themselves. : 
only fair to say that capi- 
not dosanything so grand, 
ponsible for the grandeur 
yyns and actions, and was 
what it wanted to believe 


[ot yet grown up—not yet 
‘the really mature have to 
nd tumble of life, of mak- 
of criticism—incapable of 

jslf-discipline and of mak- 
it naturally follows that 
» same undeveloped state 

‘nference was mainly valu- 

y 1 dramatization, a rather 

tcal acting out, before an 

| the fact that capital and 
utry as institutions were as 
able, as full of fear, super- 

(hness about each other as 

strikes and lockouts they 
us and made us pay for 

| ade us suspect they were. 

3 capital and labor have 

1e things that bothered 

ess in understanding each 
yal garbage, their moral 

i and ashes—and dumped 

«ns to them apparently to 

ard on this nation—called 


2 courses we can take in 
| now: 

iscipline capital and labor 
‘ether, by passing laws and 
Irrassments and penalties. 
t»m see how much better 
-aings by sicking them on 
ad letting them discipline 


2 in of both of them quietly 

tep quiet-hearted, matter 

‘lism, humor, relaxation 

sind deal with capital and 

y uid, by getting laughing 
s 


laugh at themselves. 

U. arrange to have Judge 
¢ and Mr. Gompers get to- 
1 sland and face things out. 
| capital in this country, 
t of it, is already seeing 
tg.on facts about itself it 
do believe. It is already 
png carry off with labor 
ke any longer the idea of 
u “noble, standing before 
n of eternal moral Prince 
e hand in one’s bosom, and 
1 pompous-looking face, 
gridiculous. It is seeing 
ther laugh at itself, in a 
ve other people laughing 
iy thing left for it to do 
Sious, scientific and eco- 
, 3 airs with labor and the 


S ow it really looks, laughs 
quietly for self-criticism, 
| self-discipline, labor will. 
capital will. 

‘does it first, and does it 
2most human, attractive 
ay—will find a hundred 
hi ding over to it the power 
sI) of the country. 

r/ de it comes first to show 
‘ss, the most fearlessness, 
“y in seeing facts against 
honor of the first victory.! 
ty either side will be al- 
dple is its victory over 
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try who are not fooled 
»|ho are capable of self- 
0) ession and self-discipline, 
3 they want, 
2¥, 
it that everybody can see is 
Pi In business in this coun- 
u pushing forward, the 
in business of the men 
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who are not fooled about themselves—is 


going to be seen happening ten times over | 


in politics. 

The leading symptom of the mood of the 
people, the magnificent blanket political se- 
cret that covers all the other secrets of the 
coming conventions and elections, the domi- 
nating fact of the next. man’s four years 
in the White House, is the thing that is 
going to be done by the people from to- 
day on, to politicians who are fooled about 
themselves. 

_ Any little natural impression my fellow 
citizens have had at the beginning of this 
article that in putting forward my idea of 
being a lawyer backward, or the idea that 
we must all practice at being lawyers back- 
ward to ourselves, I am putting forward 
just a gay pleasant thoughtlet, instead of a 
grave, pressing national issue, an issue on 
which the fate of a people is at stake, fades 
away when one really begins to think of 
how the idea would really work out if tried 
on particular politicians. 

The ways in which great employers and 
labor unions are being fooled about them- 
selves at the expense of all of us, in the in- 
dustrial world, are matched on every side 
in the world of politics. 

The personal trait of great political as 
well as industrial value for which the people 
of this country are going to look in the men 
they allow to be placed over them, the 
men they give power and command to, is 
the quality in a man of being sensitive about 
facts, especially facts in people. What we 
are going to look for in a man is his having 
an engineering and not a sentimental atti- 
tude toward his own mind and the minds 
of others. Weare going to give power and 
place to the man who has a certain eager- 
ness for a fact whatever it does to him, who 
has a certain suppleness of mind in not be- 
lieving what he wants to. The man we are 
going to look past everybody for, pick to be 
a President or a senator, after this, is the 
man who is not hoodwinked or polarized 
by his own party or by his own class, who 
is not fooled about himself, who keeps 
without swerving, because he likes it and 
prefers it, to the main trunk line of the 
interests of all of us. 
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EFORE the new profession of being a 

lawyer backward is established, and 
before very many offices have really been 
opened up where one can go in and have 
one’s mind changed ten dollars’ worth in- 
stead of having it poored, soothed and 
petted, a good many of us are going to find 
it necessary to practice on ourselves and in 
a humble way as amateurs, doing any little 
odd jobs we can on ourselves, at home. 

The essential fact in any fundamental 
workable truth about human nature is that 
one people who have any are very much 
alike. 

The best we can do about it—most of 
us—is to recognize the fact that, in spite 
of the thought of the people it mixes us up 
with, the best of us probably are, or prob- 
ably are going to be, fooled about ourselves, 
and that the only practical working differ- 
ence between us in the end is that some of 
us have caught ourselves in the act more 
often than others, have wrought out a live- 
lier, more desperate self-consciousness, and 
have made rather elaborate and regular ar- 
rangements, perhaps, for catching up to 
ourselves and for swearing off from our- 
selves in time. 

Here is Charles Evans Hughes, for in- 
stance, who from the day he was born hates 
a Socialist from afar off—a man who never 
had in his younger days, perhaps, like some 
of us, a streak of being one; and yet the 
first thing Charles Evans Hughes does be- 
fore anybody can say Jack Robinson, the 
very first minute he reads in his paper that 
the New York Assembly has refused to 
give their seats to five Socialist members, is 
to be a lawyer backward to himself, with a 
big national jerk draw his-national self to- 
gether, and before the country is half waked 
up at breakfast the next morning we have 
the spectacle of an act. of sympathy and 
protest in behalf of American Socialists 
from the last man most people would think 
it of, an open letter insisting that the As- 
sembly should take the Socialist members 
they had waved out of the room-and con- 
duct them back to their seats as the 
accredited representatives—until proved 
individually unfit—of citizens of the United 
States. 
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Three hundred miles through the ice-choked Bering Sea— ™ 
alone! ThatistherecordofSig. Arntzen, whotraveled from Nome 
to Kotzebue in a small boat powered with an Evinrude Motor. 

This shows what the Evinrude can do. It furnishes smooth, 
dependable power and can be attached to any rowboat, canoe 
or other small craft. 

Built-in-flywheel type magneto and automatic reverse are 
distinctive Evinrude refinements. The automatic reverse gives 
you instant control under all conditions. A special method of 
balancing practically eliminates vibration, making the Evinrude 
the desirable motor for fishing and hunting. 


Ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer. Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 261 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 

214 State St. 440 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 

& 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 10 & 12 No. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Built for Lifetime Service 

EEK the delights and beauties of those hidden nooks 
S and crannies unseen by the motorist who stays close to 

the wayside tavern for his food and drinks. ICY-HOT 
will be your Wayside Inn and offer real service any time, any 
place—cool, refreshing drinking water, lemonade or sparkling 
cider; or hot coffee from ICY-HOT Bottles—tasty meats and 
vegetables—even ice cream and fruit ices from ICY-HOT Jars. 


ICY-HOT Motor Restaurants offer complete luncheon 
equipment for four or six people; lunch box and compart- 
ments for ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars. 

There is an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose, priced to suit every purse. Look 
for the name “ICY-HOT’’on bottom. 
Ask your dealer; if he can't supply you 
send his name. 


! ICY-HOTS are built for Lifetime Service. 
Tip of inside glass Bottle is at center—the only 
place where it can be thoroughly protected. 
Shock-absorbing rubber washer at neck of filler 
prevents liquids from seeping into metal case. , 


Absolutely sanitary. Filler rests in rubber pad PS 

mounted on powerful coiled spring, which takes beta THE 
up jolts and jars and prevents breakage. Easily 2”  ICY-HOT 
igen 2°” BOTTLE CO. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. oe Dept. F-3 Cin., O. 
ICY-HOT THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. ,¢ Please send circular and catalog. 
Motor Restaurant Dept. F-3 Cincinnati, Ohio +7 asia 
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You'll Enjoy New Traveling Comfort With a 


“FITALL” Adjustable Toilet Kit 


HE ‘‘Fitall” will accommodateall of your own toilet articles—razors, brushes, 
talcum —everything—as though made for your individual requirements. 


The adjustable loops and self-lock- 
ing straps do the trick. It’s done in 
a jiffy and, once fitted, no further 
adjustments are necessary. 

You won’t have to carry your cum- 
bersome bag into the crowded Pull- 
man Washrooms and search for the 
articles you want. Your compact 
‘‘Fitall’’ holds everything you need. 

And this wonderful traveling con- 
venience for both men and women 
can be had in a variety of flexible 


EISEMAN, KAYE Co. 


NEW YORK 


leathers and waterproof fabrics from 
$2.00 up. 

Always be sure to look*for the © 
**Fitall’’ label. It is your guarantee 
for the genuine ‘‘Fitail’’ with all its 
patented, personal comfort features. 

For sale at all good Department 
Stores, Leather Goods Stores and 
most Drug Stores: If not, write for 


our Free Descriptive Booklet and 
we will see that you obtain the 
“‘Fitall’’ you want. 

Mfrs. EKCO Make Leather Goods 


Fitall Bees U.S. and Foreign Countries 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Mr. Hughes is as anxious to do anything 
he can during one lifetime to discourage 
socialism as Henry Cabot Lodge is to dis- 
courage Woodrow Wilson, but the reason 
that the American people have been glad to 
have Charles Evans Hughes as justice of 
the. Supreme Court, the reason that they 
came within three inches of making him 
President of the United States is that in an 
eminent degree he is a man who has made 
elaborate, conclusive and habitual arrange- 
meats with his own mind for not being de- 
ceived by Charles Evans Hughes, for being 
a lawyer backward, for fighting himself, 
for stepping up out of being a mere lawyer 
and sitting sternly on the bench of the 
supreme court against himself. 

When the members of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the City of New York who backed 
Mr. Hughes were presenting to the world, 
our slowly enlightened world, the spectacle 
of several hundred lawyers rising to the oc- 
casion and being lawyers backward to them- 
selves, it probably would not be fair to 
divide off crudely the sheep from the goats, 
and to say that those who voted to back 
Mr. Hughes were, and those who did not 
were not equally exposed to being fooled 
about themselves. Mr. Hughes and his fol- 
lowers were probably men who are more on 
their guard, who have regular and stand- 
ing arrangements with themselves against 
themselves, and who acted more quickly 
than others in this case in the way they 
should wish they had acted in three weeks, 
three years or three lifetimes. 

The extraordinary struggle our nation 
will make in the next four years to justify 
democracy—to justify the power of the hu- 
man spirit to be free, generous, noble and 
just in self-government—the power of men 
of differing classes, of differing groups and 
interests to live in orderly good will and 
mutual understanding together, until we 
make at last a great nation together in the 
sight of nations that say we cannot do it— 
all this is going to turn for this country not 
upon our not being a blind people, or upon 


‘our not being a prejudiced people, or upon 


our not being full of the liability to be de- 
ceived about ourselves, but on what we do 
about it when we are, upon our making ar- 


‘rangements. beforehand for seeing through 


ourselves in time, upon our putting forward 
men to represent us who shall not be dema- 
gogues, who shall lead us as we are, with 
clear eyes to what we are going to be, men 
who shall lead us by opening our imagina- 
tions, by touching our vision instead of pet- 
ting us in our sins. 
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HE two great party conventions that 

are supposed to sort out and arrange the 
next four years a hundred million people in 
America are going to have to live, are com- 
ing toward us fast. 

If I were writing a book for the next 
President to run for President on, the first 
thing I would arrange for in the book would 
be to put down in it two platforms for him 
to run on—one platform on what he be- 
lieves, and the other platform on the way 
he believes it and gets other people to be- 
lieve it. 

The way the next President we pick out 
does his believing, the way he keeps from 
believing weakly what he wants to, and 
from being fooled about his party and about 
himself, the clean-cutness and honesty of 
his mind, the tone, the ring in which he be- 
lieves in himself and gets other people to 
believe in him—is going to be, from the 
point of view of his getting for this country 
at home and abroad what it wants, the 
most important thing about him. 

The most important part of the next 
President’s platform is going to be, in the 
eyes of the people, his character, the way his 
personal fraits and habits dramatize what he 
says, the way he lives what he believes. 

The American people may not be shrewd 
about seers or about historians or philos- 
ophers, but they are very likely any minute 
to be deep about people. 

In dealing with a trait in human nature 
with which they are familiar in their own 
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labor have for expressing us as employers 
and workmen to one another caricature us. 

All one has to do is to look about and 
observe the way in which our present ma- 
chines of trusts and labor unions.are working 
together to make a dollar worth fifty cents. 

The reason the dollar is worth only fifty 
cents is that nearly everybody who has any- 
thing to do with the dollar feels conscien- 
tiously that he owes it to himself and to his 


class to furnish as little work for a dollar as: 


he dares, and to takea dollar for fifty cents’ 
worth of work. 

Each man sees this several times a day, 
but he belongs to a vast machine for getting 
something for nothing. Every man knowsin 
his heartthat thecureforeverybody’strying 
to get something for nothing is everybody’s 
at once getting to work doing more than he 
has to for the money. Then the American 
dollar will quit being worth fifty cents. 

Why doesn’t he do it? Because the ma- 
chinery he belongs with and everybody 
belongs with consists of two great some- 
thing-for-nothing machines. Both of these 
stupendous machines of capital and labor 
are geared for backing in producing, and 
not for going forward. All that has to be 
done with them is to run them the other 
way round and we have what we want. 

People on both sides admit in a vague, 
anonymous, scattered fashion that the way 
to meet a situation in which prices are too 
high is for everybody to produce more and 
charge less for what he produces. 

But labor will not do this if capital does 
not do it. 

i Capital will not do it if labor does not 
o it. 

It cannot be done by one man getting up 
all alone and saying he will get on with half 
a profit or half a wage when he sees every- 
body about him getting on with twice as 
much. 

The only way it can be done is by organ- 
izing, by arranging machines for mutual 
expression, mutual confession and coépera- 
tion, by the men in each industry saying 
“T willif youwill,” until we cover the nation. 

This' is one of the first things anti- 
Bolshevik capital and anti-Bolshevik labor 
are going to stand for—the organizing and 
advertising, each in its own industry, of 
voluntary understanding and professional 
producing, among men who produce. 

The men who are increasing the cost: of 
flour by having too high wages.in flour mills 
will say to men who are increasing the cost 
of cotton by too high wages in cotton mills: 
““We will'make cheaper flour for you if you 
will make cheaper cotton for us.” 
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It’s the first and only Almond Bar made of that 
delicious old-fashioned sweet chocolate—the kind I 
believe everybody likes. 


And no long waiting between Almonds. Touraine is 
chock-full of them. 


Better chocolate—more almonds—these four words 
tell why Touraine has grown to be one of the world’s 
largest chocolate businesses. 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 


Let your boy build his toys 


Here is the finest outdoor toy for boys ever 
built—an outfit with which the boy, with only 
a screw. driver and a wrench for tools, can build 
sturdy coasters, wagons, gliders, geared speed- 
sters, trucks, wheelbarrows, etc., that will give 
him plenty of healthful exercise in the open air. 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


your boy’s constructive 
e greatest pleasure. Write 


This toy will develo 
nature and give him Hs 
today for the complete Gilbert Toy catalogue 
and facts about the Gilbert Engineering Institute 
for Boys, with its degrees and worth-while awards 
for their toy building achievements. 


The 9006 Set—$10 


The crackerjack 9006 set 
builds a fine coaster, glider, 
racer, wagon, geared speed- 
ster and many other things. 
Sets from $6.50 to $18. 
(Canada $9.75 to $27.) 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven,Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Mensies Co., Limited, Toronto 
In England: The A.C. Gilbert Co. 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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“a handy man 


around the house’? 
O® do you call in your next door 


neighbor to help out on many of 
those little “ticklish” jobs which you 
could do as well as he if you only 
had the proper tools? 


You don’t have to be a crafts- 
man to put up a hammock, but 
= you'll be surprised to see how 
“crafty” you will become as soon as you 
accumulate a set of good tools. 


Pick up a Millers Falls tool the next 
time you are in a hardware store— 
handle it—you will find it to have that 
unmistakable “feel” that only good 
tools have. 


DO YOU OWN A DRILL— 
NE that can be used for boring 


small holes to exact size in either 
wood or metal—without binding, grip- 
ping or splitting? Millers Falls Hand 
Drill No. 5 (shown here) will “come in 
handy” many a time. It has cut gears 
with steel pinions and ball thrust bear- 
ings—3-jaw chuck, cocobola handle. 
The handle contains eight drills from 
1-16.".fo0 4-10¢8 


An unbroken record of over half a 
century in designing and making bit 
braces, hand and breast drills, auger 
bits, mitre boxes and other fine tools, 
has made the Millers Falls mark the 
Sterling Mark in Tool Making. Look 
for it when you buy tools. 


Mititers Farts Company 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
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It is not a matter of meanness in Amer- 
ican human nature we are dealing with. It 
is a matter of agreement between men who 
do not want to be mean—hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of men who do not feel 
mean or want to be mean, and who are 
trying to slink out of it. 

The thing cannot be done without mu- 
tual agreement, and the agreement prob- 
ably cannot be made without voluntary 


contagious publicity, without organizing a 


national J-will-if-you-will between capital 
and labor. The men who produce with their 
minds will say to those who work with their 
hands, ‘‘We will agree to take less profits 
and reduce the prices that you pay for 
goods if you will agree to take less wages 
and produce more.” 

Capital will say to labor, “If you will 
produce ten per cent more we will scale 
down prices and make your dollar buy 
twenty per cent more.” 

Having a larger margin and more time 
to think things out many employers are 
going to feel that it is up to them to confide 
the facts to all concerned, and not to ask 
their men to do anything they do not do 
more of themselves. They will have ma- 
chinery for being confidential with the men 
and for letting the men know and believe 
they are doing it. 

Instead of having everybody rushing 
wildly round organizing to say ‘“‘I won’t if 
you won’t!’’ we will have a hundred thou- 
sand picked capitalists and millions of 
picked workingmen in ten thousand cities 
who will set going everywhere a huge public 
voluntary national ‘‘I-will-if-you-will!”’ 

Instead of assuming from now on that 
we are a mean people, and making larger 
and more handsome arrangements for be- 
ing meaner than ever, we are going to turn 
to, all together, and make in the next four 
years a machine that will express our better 
natures as well as our present one does our 
worst ones; machines for mutual confession 
in each industry, for mutual self-expression 
and codperation. Instead of having highly 
organized engines of ill will between classes, 
huge pile drivers for pounding into each 
class what it believes already—instead of 
being all wound up on both sides into a 
kind of hysteria or cramp of everybody’s 
having his own way, of everybody’s being 
obliged to believe what he likes to believe— 
we will proceed to provide machines for 
crowds and classes to be human and confi- 
dential with one another, the way single 
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through which he 
went—a trifle un- 
certainly and as 
one on unfamiliar 
ground—for 
whereas. it was 
confined, squalid 
and intensely ur- 
ban, he had the 
look of a man ac- 
customed to wide 
spaces. Not only 
his broad hat and 
loose, serviceable 
clothes and the 
boots he wore but 
his tanned face, 
his quick eyes, 
small under 
straight brows, 
and his long 
stride made him 
seem alien. Ashe - 
walked forward 
searching for his 
destination with 
a slight frown he 
gaveaglancenow 
and again to his 
surroundings, 
and it was quite 
evident that their 
character im- 
pressed him as in- 
compatible in 
some way with 
his errand. 

This, asa mat- 
ter of fact, was 
exactly what was 
in hismind. Pres- 
ently he pulled up 
on the edge of the 
sidewalk, closely 
scrutinizing a 
low, weather- 
beaten, ram- 
shackle two-story 
building which 
bore along its 
front a faded 


sign: 
The Bells of 
; Shandon. 
“After That My Pardner Got Drilled and Caught. But I Got Away With Four Posses Closing in on Me”? Gessler spoke 
:; : half aloud: 
eir cornices sagging, their clapboards stained and rotting, their ground “McCune in a sailors’ roost on the waterfront! It doesn’t seem possible. But he 
ely the new sidewalk level at crazy angles, their whole appearance that chose a g8od hide-out.” 
a pt loafers along some unwholesome curb muttering together against Carelessly he looked up and then down the street. Half a block distant in each direc- 


and sullen in the face of industry. Seafolk are transients there. A tion he saw his unobtrusive allies moving casually along, watching him without appear- 
sing to be moved, conduct their businesses of wreck salvaging, heavy ing to do so. Satisfied, he proceeded to cross to the swinging doors that masked the 
g | nautical junk, iron founding or furnishing stevedores for the four-mile principal entrance to the little hostelry and that were approached by. two descending 
the eastward and common sailors for its ships; and, for the rest, the steps. Gessler pushed them inward and found himself in an unbelievably dirty groggery, 
leer, silent, crabbed old men of closed pasts and unknown presents, _ round the two or three tables and along the battered dark bar of which were men whose 
mt lots, scarred still from the fire, are graveyards for massive rusted _ shoulders and dress proclaimed them fo’c’sle hands, stevedores and wharf rats. They 
hs of chain, rotting ships’ boats and the salvaged vital parts of heaven eyed him unfriendlily. Gessler spoke from the end of the bar—his voice slow and 
craft repaired or refitted in the long ago, or broken upon unfriendly hoarse: 
}ames and these obsolete engines or boilers alone remaining to keep “T’m looking for a man named Barnes. Anybody know him?” 


- The bartender took a bottle from the bar, turned in leisurely fashion and stored it 
m sidewalks and broken pavements of this area there moved onedaya behind him before he answered. At the same time the customers covered their small 
1 all its wretchedness and tottering age with sharp distaste. glasses with their hands or else drank off their potations hastily. The visitor smiled a 


nan, of forty or thereabouts, who had undoubtedly been powerful and _little, understandingly, for he had dealt with illicit sellers of liquor in his own ecountry— 
a}it who was now beginning to take on weight that slowed himdownphy- dealt with them in several capacities. But his smile was so tight and close and secret 
PSjentally. There was clear contrast between him and the neighborhood __ that no one observed it. 


In a moment the bartender said: ‘‘Don’t know him 
here. Maybe upstairs. Ring the bell. Next door.” 

He jerked a thumb, and Gessler went out. But he did so 
only to hang on his heel for a moment and look in again. A 
thin dark man was hurriedly retreating by a rear entrance, 
the others covering his exit. Gessler smiled. But he made 
no comment; only turned to the street, walked on a few 
steps to the second entrance and reached down for the bell 
push. This door obviously led to a stairway—across its 
glassed upper half was drawn a thick curtain, faded and 
stiff with grime. Gessler waited, rang again, then abruptly 
stopped and tried the door knob. It turned and the door 
opened. 

Here he made a curious movement. Instead of pushing 
the door wide with his right hand and stepping down into 
the sunken entrance way he extended his left arm to the 
door and slid his right hand inside his coat, hooking the 
thumb in his belt. Once inside and mounting the dark and 
creaking stairs, he unbuttoned his coat. While he moved 
upward without hesitation he was alert—ready» But noth- 
ing happened. 

The first door he encountered was inhospitable; while 
he was knocking at a second he saw appear at the end of 
the hallway the thin dark individual who had left the 
barroom so precipitately. Before Gessler could address 
him the door he had rapped at opened and a man stood in 
it eying the visitor truculently. 

‘“Who you looking for?’”’ he demanded. 

‘“A man called Barnes. I come from a friend of his.” 
“What friend?” 

“Henry Radcliff.” 

“Radcliff? Nevada?” 

“Kearney County—yes.” 

““Come in—and look out for yourself!” 


Smiling again, Gessler entered. The room was like any 


number of thousands—a cramped and musty alcove in 
which were a frowsy bed, a dilapidated chair and a sorry 
washstand surmounted by a bowl, once white, and a ewer 


with broken lip. On one wall was a torn lithograph show- _ 


ing a hunter with a setter dog at the edge of a small wood— 
advertising some shells and cartridges; a single window 
gave toward the rear of an empty building thirty feet dis- 
tant; and on the floor were shreds and remnants of mat- 
ting and a small and filthy foot rug. Gessler got only a 
fleeting impression of all this; he was concen- 
trating on the man who occupied it. 

This was an ill-favored individual in the best 
possible light. He was small, weazened, scrag- 
gily bearded; with those blue eyes that almost 
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share with white the absence of color; incredibly quick in 
movement and continually moving like some bedraggled 
little bird that has become accustomed to dodging the 
sparrow hawks of his hedge and yet that expects mo- 
mentarily to fall victim at last. His clothes hung rather 
baggily upon him, though they were neat enough. He had 
stood back for his caller to enter. Now he leaned against a 
corner of the bedstead, his hands in his coat pockets, where 
their ceaseless movement was masked but not concealed. 

“What about it?” he began without introduction other 
than the slamming of the flimsy door. 

Gessler remained standing, his feet wide apart and his 
eyes level with the face of the little man. 

“T came from Radcliff to offer you a deal,” he said. 

“T might have known that blanked bloodhound would 
find me! How’d he do it?” 

“That I don’t know. Some convict, I believe.’’ 

“‘T never had any luck. Well, what’s the proposition?” 

““That’s for you to say. I don’t need to tell you, I sup- 
pose, that we’ve got men on your trail—have had ever since 
you left the penitentiary in Joliet. If you don’t deal 

“Oh, I can see all that! Radcliff would get twenty-five 
thousand for’turning me up, or we can divide. What does 
he want?” 

“Well, he wants more than the amount of the reward, 
McCune.” 

“Barnes,” the other corrected sharply. 

““My mistake—Barnes.”’ 

‘*Sing your little song.” 

“T haven’t learned to sing.” 


“Oh, come now, man,” he protested 


we don’t. But you can’t get it away, 
“You won’t get a decent word if y 
language. Call it the property, say.” 
“That is better. Suppose then, Mr, 
at it this way: Give me a map orad 
location of the property. We will di 
deliver to you one-third.” 
The little man started up and utter 
blasphemy. Gessler frowned. 
““What’s the matter?” 
“You take that offer back and tell 
“What do you want?”’ Gessler in 
“The stuff can lie where it is and rot] 
gyp me out of all of it. I’ll tell you tha 
“All right; if you can’t trust us 
me. The sheriff will not recognize yo 
erty, divide it yourself and skip. Ist 
“Not a hell of a sight. I’m goi 
trail—and Radcliff won’t get two-thii 
“How much, then?” 
“Wifty-fifty would do.” ’ 
“You are asking a good deal for 
observed. | 
The little man had been surly—on thi 
he straightened and his small eyes moat 


an 


““Yousay I do, eh?” he cried, his mouth 
do you know about it, you full-bellied co 
(Continued on Page 12] 


He Could Not Shake Off the Depression That Began to Grow on Him. He 
Tired, for Barnes Had Kept Him Steadily at the Wheel for Ten 
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iat German village of Rosenheim, 
‘credible years before 1914—for 
t: tale of war—there was an old 
tas beautiful as a fairy tale and 
> had gabled roofs, a host who resembled 
¢t was famous for a wine so unimaginably 
‘Id only be described as a bottled sunset. 
ily mellow in more ways than one, for it 
tly wine in the world. For many years 
ered for the private use of the Emperor. 

If could afford to drink only one glass 
jd ‘a very small glass at that—a mere 
‘enough to spice the palate of a Black 
was known as the ‘“‘ Kaiser wine,” and the 
of it was rolled upon the tongues of all 
of the Rhineland. It was the unattain- 
‘intage of the purple distance, the wine 


io 


drank only one glass a year, the twelve 
3 of this nectar that still remained in the 
nt inn at Rosenheim, at the date when 
1 ces, might very well last him for a life- 
lecessary to prevent mad poets and rich 
Lolly bishops and other golden-banded 
tom sipping, so a fancy price had been 
‘Ynuch as they set a fantastic figure upon 
a dog show, and the price was fixed at 
arks a bottle. 
in Rosenheim, the tiny clustering village 
es and gardens and thatched roofs and 
i|staireases all climbed and pointed to the 
4 of their being, that the Emperor had 
‘je entire stock of the precious vintage 
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h And Now Finally They Had Arrived at Rosenheim, the Goal of Their Quest 


BY JAMES mM. 


outright; but his annual visit to drink his single glass of 
wine was so glorious a rubric in the local calendar that all 
Rosenheim viewed the suggestion with dismay. The in- 
habitants drew up a petition, the resident artist illuminated 
it, the burgomaster himself presented it to His Majesty, 
and His Majesty graciously agreed to continue the cere- 
monial tradition in secula seculorum. After all, it should 
be the pride and privilege of emperors to give the common 
people as much innocent pleasure as majesty found con- 
venient; and he knew that when he drank his annual glass 
of that divine beverage his people tasted it vicariously, 
and the mellow fire that flowed through the imperial veins 
rejoiced them all by proxy. 

It was also rumored among the beehives and the 
thatched roofs that the artist who had illuminated the 
successful petition to the Emperor had been allowed to 
smell the next cork that was drawn; and that, taking 
advantage of his position, as these lawless fellows often 
will, he had thrust the cork into his mouth and sucked it. 
This is not regarded among connoisseurs as the best way 
of forming an opinion upon either the body or the bouquet 
of a wine; but the effect upon the artist, the ecstatic ex- 
pression of his countenance, was almost as great a tribute 
to the excellence of the wine as the punctual return of the 
Emperor. Indeed, the artist had become almost a legend- 
ary figure in Rosenheim. It was told by villagers who 
remembered him that for nearly a week after his misbe- 
havior he had acted like a man intoxicated with joy; and 
that on being questioned regarding the flavor of the 


NOYES 


PRESTON 


crimson driblets that he had secured he quivered 
with renewed ecstasy from head to foot, flung 
up his hands and murmured “Nune Dimittis.” 
At the end of a week, in fact, he did actually 
depart; and he had never been seen in Rosenheim 
again, either because he preferred to dwell with his memo- 
ries, or because among some envious spirits there had been 
some talk of punishing him for Majestdtsbeleidigung. After 
his departure, however, it was agreed that even if he had 
sucked an entire ruby drop from the cork it had not been 
wasted upon him, for the delight of the Emperor in his 
annual glass was necessarily expressed with a certain cer- 
emonial dignity and restraint; and if it had not been for 
the emotion of a low-born artist nobody else could ever 
have imagined the wonder of that wine. 

Now on a certain summer’s day there arrived at that 
famous hostelry, in a large gray touring car, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Gayley, of Newport, Rhode Island. They 
were a young bride and bridegroom, who were leaving the 
hours of their honeymoon behind them like a winding 
golden road through Europe. Mr. Roland Gayley was one 
of those tall young sons of the New World who have 
the outward appearance of a Greek god, the wealth of 
a Croesus and the happy-go-lucky temperament of a 
D’Artagnan. His bride was one of those daughters of the 
New World who have beaten the Frenchwoman with her 
own weapons. She was a consummate artist in the tilt of 
a hat and in what one regrets to say she described as the 
slinkiness of a gown. Physically, too, she was a goddess— 
Diana at breakfast, Hebe at lunch and Aphrodite in the 
evening. There was just the happy difference between 
their tastes that makes for harmony. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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dinner. The intelligence that long dis- 

tance desired speech with him, through 
the medium of the telephone in the Far- 
rells’ flat downstairs, found 
him at the halfway stage of 
the evening ‘ceremony, his 
last year’s trousers already 
stretched in the patent 
creasing press, his right foot 
in the act of seeking passage 
through those appertaining 
to year before last. Esther, 
summoning him from the 
doorway, manifested the ex- 
citement natural in the ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

“Do hurry—it must be 
Kenneth of course.”” She 
unfastened the strings and 
buttons of an enveloping 
apron and approached their 
common mirror to adjust 
the strand of dark hair which 
had slipped its moorings and 
hung moistly aslant across 
her forehead and cheek. 
John Webscott, masculinely 
unable to do more than one 
thing at a time, hung sus- 
pended above the trousers 
of year before last, his mind 
engaged in computing the 
tolls for a day message from 
Chicago. Esther admon- 
ished him once more, in- 
formed by the glass of his 
delay. He arrayed himself 
and descended, pursued 
closely by Esther, his inter- 
rupted calculations resum- 
ing their affronted course. 

It would cost ten dollars 
at least. It might even run 
to fifteen. He remembered 
a rule to the effect that the 
charge was fixed for any 
period up to three minutes, 
and his first care as he 
reached the instrument in 
the Farrells’ hallway was to 
lay his gun-metal watch on 
the stand. As long as Ken- 
neth stood committed to the 
price of one hundred and 
eighty seconds’ speech it 
was ordinary discretion to 
make sure that none of them 
should be wasted. 

He listened to prefatory ; 
clicks and clipped signals bie 
between intervening oper- 
ators. Then the wires 
smoothed into reassuring 
silence and Kenneth’s unmistakable voice streamed over 
the miles, touched, even in its artificial reproduction, with 
the buoyant assurance which John Webscott condemned. 

“That you, John? I thought I’d catch you at dinner. 
Had a lot of trouble getting you. Why under the sun don’t 
you have a phone of your own? I’ve been calling Central 
all kinds of a lady liar for an hour or more.” 

“Don’t need any phone,” snapped John Webscott. 
“Don’t waste your time—what’s the matter?” 

Kenneth’s chuckle came over the wire. ‘Same old 
spendthrift, eh? Well, I guess the company has a per- 
centage coming, seeing that you don’t give ’em your 
business. Is Esther anywhere in reach? I want her to be 
in on this too.” 

“Right here,” barked John. “Goon, man. What is it?” 

Again Kenneth’s chuckle consumed several numbered 
and metered moments. 

“Tt’s Shirley. Edith and I want to leave her with you 
two for a year, if you’ll take her. You see, John, I’ve got 
to run down to Peru or lose a pot of money. Edith’s bound 
she’ll go along to protect me from ——” 

“Don’t try to be funny over the phone,” John inter- 
rupted. “You want us to take Shirley—when?” 

A suppressed ejaculation reminded him that Esther had 
gained her first insight into the mystery. His own excite- 
ment quickened as her voice echoed it. To have Shirley— 
for a year! He could actually hear the pulses in his ear- 
drums. His dream—his and Esther’s—their denied child 


9 inn WEBSCOTT was undressing for 
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hunger affronted by the spectacle of Kenneth and Edith, 
incorrigible irresponsibles, with a child who was a dragging 
weight on their restless feet! He caught his breath in a 
stabbing pang of wistfulness. 

“‘T hate to ask you, old boy, but we’re at our wits’ ends 
about it. I’ve got to go and Edith won’t hear of my going 
without her. We can’t possibly take the kid down there 
and we don’t want to stick her in some dreary boarding 
school. I know it’s nervy to put it up to you and Esther, 
but—of course I’d have to stand every penny of the 
expense, but even so ——” 

“Wait a second.” John Webscott covered the trans- 
mitter with his palm and condensed the news for Esther. 
He saw his own thought kindle in her eye. 

“Tt’s—it’s our duty, John.” Esther looked severely 
virtuous. ‘‘It’s our chance to give that child—we haven’t 
any right to refuse, for Shirley’s own sake. A year! Why, 
in a year we could teach her as 

“My idea, too. Ken and Edith haven’t spoiled her yet. 
We could put some sense into her—and Ken says he’ll pay 
all expenses of course.” 

Her gesture ended the discussion. He returned to 
Kenneth. 

“Esther says yes, and so do I,” he announced. 
“When ms 

“That’s bully! Thank Esther for us, will you? I was 
sure we could count on you. Blood’s a bit thicker than 
beer, eh? Edith and I’ll feel absolutely easy about her 
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Resolutely he pressed the receiver 
if to silence Kenneth’s extravagan 
muffling weight of his hand. He ro 
meet his wife’s eyes. There was a glo’ 
soft warmth which somehow took him 
of years to a breathless moment ir 
waited for the message of E'sther’s gla 
words. His throat ached as the forgot 
him. He and Esther were agreed thi 
been the most sensible feature of two) 
existences; and yet—it wasn’t the en 
momentous step which came into Wel 
but the wholly irrelevant reflection t 
awfully pretty—then. ; 

She moved toward the door into th 
He followed her, his mind beginning 1 
the elements of the upheaval. Witl 
the consideration of a doubled ine 
ground. It was disposed of with 0 
they’d save it, every penny of it. TI 
the miracle of a child almost his own 
hands for the making or marring. He 
to the government of emotions, but ¢ 
varnished stairs at Esther’s heels—he 
so that her cotton-clad ankles cante 
enced a pervading and unreasoned 1 

A need of speech brought him int 
the fumes of simmering beef stew env 


ly stirred to a loquacity he vaguely 
o their common habit. Again a spon- 
stion reminded him of the early days, 
in so much to say while he changed his 
put the final touches on their supper. 
ation flung an arm about her shirt- 
ind brought his lips lightly against her 
iey had somehow stopped such demon- 
After all, kisses and common sense 
yenial, and he and Esther had always 
‘ to be in the beef-scented humid air. 
‘rief acquiescence in the caress, moved 
, ing dish of stew she voiced the thought 
's own groping phrase. 
¢rful blessing for a child brought up as 
i declared. “‘ Whatever happens to her 
re had one absolutely sensible year.’ 
jstant of sentiment departed. 
ir,” he echoed. ‘Ken and Edith won’t 
| that away from her. It might be the 
ver.” 
‘ng, regarded him with the resigned 
od connubiality. 
|apper ready and you’re wearing your 
Jurry before the stew gets cold.” 
(she interrupted task of undressing for 
» John Webscott that Shirley’s sensible 
| 


| 
her deferred process of dishing up, 
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(ween five, when the Universal Con- 
many’s offices closed, and eight-five, 
\1e at the Grand Central, presented a 
‘ohn Webscott’s work, as always, was 
yent. Nothing lay in reserve for for- 
‘Ie waited at his desk, however, need- 
} cost computations on marshmallows, 
‘a severe satisfaction that the factory 
ved some method of overcoming the 
1 to which earlier calculations of his 
yO. 

twork afforded him a lively pleasure, 
iis weekly pay check. He loved the 
jastage in any remote process of the 
‘e had an infallible nose for the first 
| profit, and it pleased him to feel 
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that the company got an excellent bargain in his em- 
ployment. A rise in pay would have stirred conflict- 
ing emotions. He would have liked the extra income, 
but his professional instinct would have regretted the 
inevitable increase in overhead to be applied to every 
gumdrop thenceforward emerging from the shipping 
room. 

The relentless efficiency of the office itself soothed 
and pleased him—the sharp unanimous attack in the 
morning, the military discipline governing the noon 
hour, the even punctuality of the five-o’clock exodus. 
His own delay, this evening, annoyed his sense of the 
proprieties, and the discovery that Mr. Forbush was 
also transgressing the rule against overtime added 
to his vague disapproval. The door of the inner 
office stood ajar and he could clearly hear the con- 
versation, Forbush’s heavy authoritative tone 
over-riding the eager loquacity of an outsider—a 
man from an advertising agency. John Webscott 
had conceived a strong antipathy toward this 
latter individual, based partly on his profession 
and perhaps a little more on his personality and 
attire. 

It was impossible to Webscott’s habit not to 
include young Mr. Payton’s clothing in his mental 
computations concerning the commodity which 
that brisk gentleman dispensed. Advertising, in 
Webscott’s view, was an invention designed solely 
efor the purpose of multiplying the overhead he 
chiefly abhorred. He had always taken pleasure 
in the fact that the Universal avoided such dubious 
investments and held steadfastly to its anonymous 
dealing in carload lots. But as an exponent of ad- 
vertising Payton added to the intrinsic defects of 
his stock in trade by presenting the appearance of 
an amiable young millionaire with an amateur 
passion for printer’s ink. The clothes he wore 
would have to be paid for, Webscott reflected 
sourly, out of somebody’s advertising appropria- 
tion. He was thankful that not a button or thread 
of them came from the Universal’s exchequer. 

This evening Payton was urging some visionary 
scheme involving package goods—a wild idea of 
entering into competjtion in what trade parlance 
referred to as jitney stuff—small packets of sweets to be 
vended at news stands and cigar counters for five cents 
‘each. John Webscott listened contemptuously at first, 
until his ear detected a diminishing hostility in 
Forbush’s answers. 

Incredulously he found himself an eavesdropper on 
a proceeding almost criminal. Limo Squares! The 
* Universal Confectionery Company stooping 
from its massive dignity to scramble for 
nickels with such a device as that upon its 
banners! John Webscott ached to intervene 
as it became manifest that Forbush was yield- 
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ing to the voice of the tempter. Only an abiding sense of 
the decencies restrained him. He could not bring himself 
to intrude on the interview—a deep-seated respect for the 
authority of the general manager forbade the idea. He 
listened in mounting horror as the thing proceeded to the 
point of practical agreement. Still the knowledge that his 
red-ink calculations would effectually condemn the mad 
folly of the proposal consoled him. He slipped out of the 
office noiselessly before Forbush and Payton could dis- 
cover him. 

The catastrophe monopolized his thought as he com- 
bined economy and exercise with the task of time killing 
by walking the fifty-odd squares between office and ter- 
minal. He almost forgot Shirley in his stunned sense of 
disaster. The thing must be stopped, of course. He must 
prevent it, with figures incapable of fiction. 

He was twenty minutes ahead of time when he took up 
his station behind a sagging rope stretched between port- 
able iron spindles before Track Twenty-one, on which, 
according to the blackboard, the Million-Dollar Limited 
would presently discharge its cargo. The gateway stood 
open and unattended, giving a view of the long incline to 
the tracks. It did not even occur to Webscott to avail 
himself of this opportunity to trespass. It was as instinc- 
tive for him to respect the hinted prohibition of the rope as 
it was to arrive ahead of time. He moved his feet to resist 
the chill of the concrete floor and turned up the collar of his 
overcoat against the cavelike cold of the September night. 

A gateman presently blocked the entrance, a dismal 
personage with drooping ‘melancholy mustache, who eyed 
Webscott suspiciously. The inspection made Webscott 
nervous, in spite of his clarity of conscience. He turned one 
shoulder toward it and sought diversion in the straggling 


-groups of men and women who now joined him behind the 


barrier. 

They irritated him, woke a sullen distrustful hostility. 
They belonged, patently, to a different order, which he dis- 
approved and detested, without envy—men with pink 
barbered cheeks, expensively simple clothes, genial voices, 
an air of careful and deliberate self-indulgence. Women 
more obnoxious still—Webscott glowered at their finery, 
annoyed by high-pitched artificial voices and a pervading 
medley of insidious scents. He winked as a flicker of mauve 
and crimson marked the twinkle of an earring in the pallid 
light. Parasites, these, strangers to spinning and toil, but 
putting Solomon badly to the blush in their arrayal. The 
men were bad enough, but they probably went through 
the motions of earning what they wasted. The women 
were spenders and nothing else. The sight of them revived 
his disapproval of the train Kenneth had chosen. 

These people were here because it was an extra-fare 
train. Their kind made such thin-disguised piracies pos- 
sible and profitable—trains on which one paid not only a 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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town of 6000 souls in a pros- 

perous agricultural region of 
Kentucky there are but two houses 
in town that are not homes of at 
least two families. In some as 
high as six families are living, lam 
informed by the county agricul- 
tural agent. On five of the main 
roads leading out from that town, 
within a radius of less than ten 
miles, there are at least twenty- 
seven vacant farmhouses—stand- 
ing idle, with no one living in them. 

On one rural route in an Iowa 
county there are eleven vacant 
houses. Within a radius of ten 
miles in another Iowa county 
there are two dozen houses and 
farms vacant. I am told of a lo- 
cality in Indiana where within a 
mile and a half there are five 
vacant houses. 

On a main-traveled road in 
Southern Michigan a canvass 
taken recently showed that the 
average age of all farmers along 
the way was forty-nine years. 
The young farmer was not. Not 
any more. He had disappeared. 

In days gone by as fine maple 
sirup as was ever boiled used to 
come from an Indiana county. 
But it is, alas, a thing of the past. 
For the farmers who used to find 
time to tap the trees and boil the 
sirup could not get any help this 
year and so did not have time to 
bother with side lines such as this. 
So somebody’s pancakes will have 
sirupless days before long. 

An Iowa farmer of whom I 
know paid a farm hand sixty-five 
dollars a month all last winter, 
when he had no work to be done, 
just to keep him against the day 
when there would be work. In 
addition to wages he gave him his 
milk, his firewood, a garden, use 
of an automobile and his house 
rent free. This spring, when plow- 
ing came on, the hand cleared out 
and went to work in a coal mine 
at about five dollars a day. The 
farmer’s son, a student at Iowa 
State College, had to give up his 
college work, come home and go to 
work on the farm in order that 
the crops might be put out. 

When an Ohio farmer who had 
thirteen dairy cows from which he 
sold milk for Cincinnati consump- 
tion saw his boys go off to town to work for forty-five and 
sixty dollars a week, he sold off five cows and kept just 
what he could milk himself along with his other work. 

For similar reasons an Illinois farmer who last year fed 
100 hogs of his own raising is raising and feeding but fifty 
this year. Likewise a Missouri man who fed 100 steers in 
times gone by will have to cut the number down to about 
forty this year. And a Kansas farmer who had thirty 
acres of wheat and a hand to help him last summer will 
harvest twenty acres this summer by his lonesome. 


ik A CERTAIN county-seat 


The Famine in Farm Hands 


hee fall C. A. Bingham, secretary of the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau, was making a talk ina Northern Michi- 
gancommunity. After he finished; a Polish farmer came up 
and began relating his experiences. I heard Mr. Bingham 
tell the story at a meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association in January. 

“T know not how we going to get along here much 
longer,’’ said the farmer. “I have three boys. All three of 
them work for me. Then two of those boys go to city to 
get a job. Then last fall other boy and me get work done. 
Then young boy, he say to me, ‘Dad, there is no much 
work here and I go to the city and get a job and next spring 
come back.’ 

“But in spring I get the letter from the boy and he say, 
‘Dad, I make fifty dollars a week. What I do?’ I say to 
him, ‘You make fifty dollars a week, you stay there. 
We, all together, cannot make fifty dollars a month up 
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here.’ Last week I get another letter from that boy and he 
say, ‘Father, I get seventy-five dollars a week.’” 

Here the old fellow reached over and slapped Mr. 
Bingham on the back. 

“Who the hell going to work this land when I done? 
How them city fellows going to eat then?” he exclaimed. 


Now these stories of vacant farmhouses and no farm 
help and of farmers’ sons going off to town to get wages far 
beyond what can be earned in the country are not unusual 
ones. They are typical—typical of conditions that exist 
to-day in literally hundreds of the leading agricultural 
counties of the land. é 

In New York a report from Cornell University is to the 
effect that there are round 24,000 vacant farmhouses in 
the state. An employment agency in New York reported 
in March that it knew of a shortage of 8000 hands in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. There may be as high 
as 50,000 fewer men on the farms of Iowa to-day than before 
the war. In Kansas, where before the war there averaged 
1.3 men on each farm, it is estimated that to-day there are 
but 1.1 men. 

Figures equivalent to these can be produced from every 
farming state in the country if anyone takes the trouble to 
gather them. A well-known farmer, president of a national 
farm organization, candidate for governor in his state, 
declared recently in a public speech that there is a shortage 
of 500,000 farm hands in the United States. Add shortage 
of tenant farmers to this:and he is far too low. To get at 
another angle, December estimates from the United States 
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Tis Plaint of the Farmers 
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luxuries. Families vying with each other to see which can 
have the most servants or the most costly automobile or 
the highest-paid private secretary. 

And the whole dog-gone boodle of ’em hollering about 
the high cost of things and trying to blame the farmer for it 
when as a matter of fact he is a victim of circumstances, 
is doing the best he can and is in worse shape in many 
ways than the people in cities. 

All of which presents a situation of the most alarming 
aspect when viewed on a nation-wide scale, in the light 
of experienceand in the light of what is ahead, in case some 
stop is not put to it all. This is not my own opinion. It is 
the summary of what men think, from farmers in Ken- 
tucky and railway conductors in Ohio to deans of agri- 
cultural colleges, officers of national farm organizations, 
directors of Federal Reserve Banks and state governors, 
among others. I could quote from these by the yard as to 
the circumstances in which this country stands. 

All that I want to do is to make you city folks who read 
this see that it is you who are as much to blame as the 
farmer who milks the cows at five o’clock in the morning, 
feeds the hogs and steers before breakfast, plows the corn 
in the forenoon, reaps wheat in the afternoon, digs the 
potatoes after supper and then goes to town after dark to 
buy his groceries. 

Comes to town, only to find that you city folks who 
must have your daylight saving have closed up shop and 
store an hour early, after an eight-hour day, and have 
gone to the movies or out to the golf links or have had your 
chauffeur drive you in your new $4978 Beverley-Belvidere 
speedster over to Anoka-on-the-Bingham to dine on a 
three-dollar-a-plate table d’héte dinner, where you cuss 
out the farmer for charging such outlandish prices and 
then tip the waiter $2.17, that being the amount of change 
left after you have paid your bill, allowing for the war tax 
for the cabaret music and the a la modes and so on. 

I want to tell you that it is no joke, the circumstances in 
which the farmers find themselves. The farmers of the 
country are actually facing a more serious labor shortage 
than they were during the two summers of wartime, when 
farm boys by the million were in service. 

I came to this conclusion after traveling several thou- 
sand miles over the Corn Belt in the past few months, 
attending farmers’ meetings from township affairs to big 
national gatherings. I talked with farmers as I met them 
in town and country from Iowa to Ohio and from Michigan 
to Kentucky and from a good many other parts of the 
country too. In addition, in search of further information, 
I have followed farm journals and newspapers from many 
ections. 
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The longer I go the more I am convinced of several 
things in addition to a conviction that the farmer is up 
against it on the labor proposition and that no matter what 
he would like he cannot help himself when he reduces 
crops and livestock feeding. 

Iam convinced that he is getting pretty much disgusted, 
the farmer is, with the strikes and idleness and luxury 
spending of city nonproducers of food, whether they drive 
rivets in shops or golf balls on the links. 

Also during the war, when pork and wheat were needed 
to feed the boys’ across the seas, the women and children 
and old men by the tens of thousands went out into the 
fields and worked. I saw them doing it in a dozen states in 
the summer of 1918. But women shocking wheat or plow- 
ing corn to feed a soldier son or brother is quite a different 
affair from doing the same to feed a city plumber who is on 
strike to get $1.25-an-hour wages or a bank clerk who is 
working but eight hours a day. Believe me, there is quite 
a difference. 

Some more detailed information in regard to this farm- 
labor shortage and the situation as it exists over the land 
may be of more than passing interest. 


The Hired Hand Almost Extinct 


LOT of people may have wondered why Congress was 
all set to pass a yniversal military-training bill and 
then suddenly dropped the thing as though it were a hot 
coal. The farmers had been heard from, and they were 
opposed to it. Now the farmers have just one big reason 
why they are so in opposition. They see in it a scheme to 
take their boys off the farm right at the age and time of 
year when these boys are most needed on the farm. 

“The hired hand has gone the way of the buffalo,” I 
heard a farmer declare in a meeting last winter in telling 
how he could not get help. 

But. the hired hand did not go the way of the buffalo. 
At any rate, knowing that the hired hand had gone some- 
where, I set out on his trail. And I found him. Going ~ 
into some of the factories of the Middle Western cities I 
found the erstwhile farm hand screwing nuts onto bolts or 
sandpapering the end of a shaft or running a machine that 
was cutting holes in sheet iron—getting twice as much 
wages as he had ever obtained in the country, and doing 
his durnedest to forget that he had once hoed potatoes or 
slopped hogs. But it’s the other side of the story I want to 
give more details about. 

Along in January the country was startled one morning 
by a story given out from Washington by the Post-Office 

(Continued on Page 118) 


“‘You've Heard, I Guess, That a Worm Will Turn, 
and That’s What I’ve Done—I’ve Turned. And 


if You Open Your Mouth to Me Again I'll Smash 
You—You White-:Livered Yellow Cur Dogt’’ 


ETERANS of the 
\ newspaper game 
whose memories of ac- 
tive affairs in print shops 
run back for so far as two 
decades should have no trouble in fixing chronologically 
the period when there befell the thing of which I mean to 
tell. For the time of it was the time when yellow journal- 
ism, having passed its pumpkin-colored apogee, was by 
slow gradations fading to a saffronish aspect. Mind you, 
I’m not claiming that it yet was not very yellow in spots, 
for in spots it was—and to a somewhat lesser degree still 
is—but generally speaking the severity of the visitation 
had abated, as though a patient, having been afflicted for 
a spell with acute jaundice, might now be said to be suf- 
fering merely from biliousness. 

It still, though, was in the day of the signed statement; 
the day of the studhorse headline; the day when the more 
private a man’s affairs might be the more public they were 
made; the day when to-day’s exclusive exposé would be 
to-morrow’s libel suit and day after to-morrow’s compro- 
mise out of court. 

Oldsters of the craft will remember how the plague 
started, and how as a sort of journalistic liver complaint 
it spread through the country so that newspapers both 
great and small caught it and broke out with red ink, like 
a malignant rash, and with weird displays of pictures and 
type, like a madness. There were certain papers in certain 
cities which remained immune, for the owners of these 
papers being conservative men or having conservative 
clientéles—which came to the same thing—took steps to 
quarantine against it, so to speak, and thus escaped catch- 
ing the disease. But The Daily Beam did not have to 
catch it; it was born with it, the lusty child of a craze for 
sensation and a plague for freakishness. And Jason Q. 
Wendover, its owner, was its Allah; and Ben Ali Crisp, 
its city editor, was his prophet. 

Behind his back his staff called him Ben Alibi; to his 
face they called him Chief. Ask any man who broke into 
big-town newspaper work along about the time, say, of the 
Spanish-American War if he recalls Chief Crisp; and then 
sit back and prepare to hear tales of journalistic audacity, 
of journalistic enterprise and of journalistic canniness, all 
of them smeared and drippy with the very essence of yellow- 
ness. If he knew how to suck eggs and spew the yolks 
abroad he likewise knew how to hide the shells afterward, 
a gift which made him all the more valuable to The Daily 
Beam and to its proprietor, as shall develop. 

There was the time when the exposures about the treat- 
ment of the prisoners confined in the State Home for Way- 
ward Girls at Wilfordshire first. came out. Other papers 
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were content to print page- 
long accounts of the testi- 
mony offered before the 
commission of legislative 
investigators to whom the 
inmates one after another described how they had been 
triced up to their cell gratings with their arms drawn 
tautly above their heads and their feet barely touching 
the floor; and how for lesser breaches of discipline they 
had been balled and chained or ducked in ice-water baths 
or locked up for solitary. confinement in sound-proof cubi- 
cles. Itmade good reading. Charges of cruelty in reforma- 
tory institutions always have made and always will make 
good reading. But the inspiration of Ben Ali Crisp carried 
him beyond the mere publishing of the testimony and the 
mere interviewing of the superintendent and the accused 
keepers. Any city editor worth his salt knew enough to 
send good reporters to the hearing and with spread and 
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layout to play up what copy the reporters sent back from. 


the town of Wilfordshire. What did Crisp do? 

Here’s what: One morning he had Lily Simmons report 
to him at eight o’clock instead of nine, which was her regu- 
lar hour for coming on duty. To quote the sporting desk, 
Lily Simmons was his one best bet as a woman special writer. 
She weighed about ninety pounds, was a stringy little bud- 
get of nerves and nerviness, and she drew down ninety 
dollars a week for the work she did, and in three years’ 
time wrecked her health doing it. Under the pen name of 
Nita Dare she wrote heart-interest specials about murderers 
and visiting royalties and socially prominent divorcees and 
other popular idols of the hour. Under the guidance of the 
seemingly slack but none the less rigid discipline of the 
trade she followed she went down in submarines and up in 
balloons and came back to the shop and wrote adjective- 
laden accounts of her sensations and her emotions. To 
prove the perils of working girls in a great city she once had 
stood on a certain corner after dark and kept tally—for 
subsequent publication—of the number of men who ac- 
costed her between eight-thirty and eleven Pp. M. And by 
common consent she was the most gifted sob sister of her 
hectic journalistic generation. : 

At eight o’clock this day, pursuant to orders, she came. 
Crisp was waiting for her. He took her into a disused 
cuddy room back of the art department, where old draw- 
ings, photographers’ supplies and such like things were 
stored. Out of one coat pocket he hauled a pair of hand- 
cuffs and out of the other a clothesline. On Lily’s bony 
little wrists he locked the cuffs, ran the rope through the 
middle link of the chain connecting them, passed the 
rope over a stout hook set high in the wall and drew 
her up until her arms were stretched straight above 
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t On Lily’s Bony Little Wrists He Locked the Cuffs and Ran the Rope Through the Middle Link of the Chain Connecting Them 


ig the city room, on past the copy desk 
f desks of the rewrite men, to where on 

ir) like a schoolmaster’s dais and behind a 

e(lesk that was bristly with steel spindles 

'é grizzled man of forty or thereabouts. 

’s approach this man rose in greeting. 

€/an in charge?’”’ demanded Mr. Gillespie, 

rerum. 

2 other, “I imagine I’m the man you wish 

e) ty editor—Crisp is my name. And your 


Here’s my card.” 
\. Gillespie, please.” Crisp waved to a 
ersonal office boy had shoved forward. 


“Now then, how can I serve you?” His manner was 
cordial but businesslike,.in contrast to Mr. Gillespie’s, 
which was businesslike enough but stiff to the point of 
hostility. 

“Well,” stated Gillespie, ““you can begin by correcting 
this outrageous misstatement of facts which appeared in 
the last edition of your sheet yesterday afternoon.’’ And 
he laid on the desk before Mr. Crisp a crumpled clipping. 
‘*My partner says I ought to sue you people for libel. My 
wife, who is ill in bed as a result of this thing, says I ought 
to horsewhip somebody for it. But I decided that before 
I took any steps I’d come here to you and personally insist 
on an immediate retraction of this infamous error.”’ 

“Quite right, Mr. Gillespie. You did the right thing. 
I’m glad you did come, though I’m sorry that such an 
errand should bring you. Pardon me one moment.” He 
glanced briefly at the clipping. ‘‘Now then,” he went on, 
““suppose you tell me the real circumstances in this affair? 
It says here—but suppose you tell me your side first?”’ 

Mr. Gillespie told him at length and with heat. By his 
way of telling it there had been an incredible perversion of 
the truth. He had been put in an entirely false light; he 
had been held up to ridicule; he had been wounded in his 
general reputation; he had been embarrassed, humiliated, 
chagrined—and so on and so forth for five minutes. 

When he had done Mr. Crisp spoke, and in his tones, 
his look and his bearing was a real distress hardly repressed. 

“Mr. Gillespie,” he said, “‘first and foremost and before 
everything else we have two great aims in getting out this 
paper—to fight the battles of the people and to tell the 
truth. The truth hurts people sometimes—we can’t help 
that! We have our duty before us. But when meaning 
to do the right thing, as we always aim to do, we print 


something which turns out to be untrue it hurts us as a 
newspaper and it hurts me—personally—more than it 
possibly can hurt anyone else. I want you to believe me 
when I tell you this. And right here and now, before your 
eyes, I intend to make proper amends for unintentionally 
wounding you.” 

“Flow are you going to go about doing that?” 

‘Just one moment, please, and I’ll show you.” He 
hailed the head copy reader. ‘Flynn, look through yes- 
terday’s schedule and see what reporter turned in the story 
that ran in the final under the heading Rich Merchant 
Figures Strangely in Raid on Gay Road House.” 

Flynn ran practiced fingers through a sheaf of scribbled 
sheets. Then, ‘Overton wrote that story, Mr. Crisp,’ he 
answered. 


“Overton, eh?’ Mr. Crisp’s accent was ominous. 
“Boy, tell Mr. Overton to come here.” 

The boy vanished behind a rack of lockers at the oppo- 
site side of the big room. Immediately from some recess 
back of the lockers there appeared a small shabby man 
with white hair and a bleak, pale face. He was in his shirt 
sleeves. He wore a frayed collar of an old-fashioned cut, a 
little rusty black tie and on his lower arms calico sleeve 
protectors. His stubby fingers were stained with ink 
marks. Everything about him—his pigeon-toed, embar- 
rassed step as he approached his superior, his uneasy light- 
blue eye, the fumbling hand that he lifted to a stubby 
white mustache—seemed to advertise that here was a 
typical example of the well-meaning but unsuccessful 
underling. He offered a striking contrast to the smart- 
appearing younger men scattered about the city room, who 
raised their heads from what they were doing to follow him 
with their eyes as he crossed the floor. 

“You wanted me, Mr. Crisp?” said he, halting on the 
farther side of the city editor’s desk. 

“Yes, I wanted you.” Mr. Crisp’s voice was grim, with 
an undertone of menace in it. He shoved the clipping in 
his hand almost into Overton’s face. “‘You wrote this— 
this thing?” 

“Yes, sir, I wrote it, but 

“‘Never mind the buts. Never mind offering any expla- 
nations or any excuses. You admit you wrote it—that’s 
sufficient. Well then, do you know what you’ve done? 
You’ve done this gentleman here a great injustice—he’s 
convinced me of it. You’ve injured one of the most promi- 
nent and respected citizens in this whole city. You’ve 
made his family unhappy. And in injuring him you’ve 
injured the Beam. Well then, you know the rule on this 
paper about this 
sort of thing.” 

“Yes, but Mr. 
Crisp,” pleaded 
the stricken of- 
fender, ‘‘you 
know how hard I 
try to be careful 
about details. 
You know I’ve 
never made a slip 
before. And I 
thought I got my 
information from 
reliable sources.” 

“You thought? 
What business 
had you  think- 
ing? How often 
have you heard 
me say that the 
Beam wants proof 
behind every 
statement it 
prints—cold,hard 
proof; not what 
somebody thinks. 
Overton, you’re 
done here. I’m 
sorry for you— 
but as I said just 
now you know the 
rule about care- 
lessness. You 
can’t stay in this 
shop another 
hour. Here’’—he 
scribbled a line on 
ascrap of paper— 
“hand this to the 
cashier on» your 
way out. It’s an 
order for what 
salary is coming 
to you. And now 
please get your 
hat and coat and 
leave here and 
don’t you ever 
‘come back.” 

There was final judgment in the way he said it. He had 
been judge, jury and accuser before; now his mien was 
that of the executioner performing a disagreeable but nec- 
essary task conscientiously—and relentlessly. The con- 
demned one bowed his abashed head as though realizing 
the futility of any appeal, any plea in extenuation or any 
plea for pardon. Without another word he turned away, a 
pitiable shrunken little figure of failure and regret and 
humiliation, and went back to the corner whence he had © 
emerged. Half a minute later, with his hat on his head and 
his coat on his back, he reappeared and with his eyes fixed 
on the floor in front of him passed out solitary and aloof in 
his disgrace. 

Mr. Crisp turned to Mr. Gillespie. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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the small. Now the present chronicler, having 

received the news of the reactionary coup while wit- 
nessing a decidedly unreactionary riot in Cologne, had to 
rush back to Paris in order to see whether a perfectly good 
article on Germany, being typed at the moment, could be 
saved to print. At first it seemed that it could not. As I 
read it over, in view of the first reaction of the news, it 
seemed to me as dead as though written in 1913. I was not 
alone in my condition of complete stupefaction. I noted 
that the British, the Belgian, the Italian and the French 
official statements all began ostentatiously, “While the 
coup was no surprise to us a 

The next day’s news, however, showed that the German 
people, spite of the defection of the army, were not taking 
it lying down. So, pending my return to-morrow to find 
Ebert’s capital, wherever that may be, I have determined 
to send on my few remarks of a week or so ago, with just 
this little preface to the reader: 

By the time these lines come to print America will 
doubtless know what element is winning in Germany. The 
Junkers seem to have shot their bolt early—very early. 
Perhaps they were reckoning upon a situation that I have 
mentioned in an earlier article on Germany—the fact that 
it takes time for people to recover from the habit of kings, 
and that time works for the republic. Perhaps they saw 
the possibility of a red revolution during the food crisis in 
the spring, and determined to anticipate it. And perhaps 
it was only the boys having their sport—an irresponsible 
outburst of the insolent, reckless, wrong-headed younger 
set, not generally backed by the elder statesmen of reac- 
tion, who are equally wrong-headed but wiser. At any 
rate, in the weeks that intervene the reader should know. 
If reaction wins, therefore, read the remarks that follow 
in the most invidious light. Consider that Germany’s 

‘deliberate planning for a place in the sun and for a new 
assault on the surrounding nations has passed from a 
remote possibility to a probability, and that a combination 
with Russia will be numbered among the plans of the re- 
vived Junker Empire. Consider that the plan of the 
French military party for a permanent foothold on the 
left bank of the Rhine, or at least a neutral state in that 
region, must have some justification in American eyes. If, 
on the other hand, the republican spirit in Germany has 
proved the stronger, consider that all these dangers begin 
to fade away into the background. With this warning I 
send the contribution as written. 


[rete trials of the great are reflected in the troubles of 


Propaganda in the News 


HIS is the age of propaganda. The trouble with public 
information a century ago was that we had too few 
tongues. The trouble to-day is that we have too many— 
three-quarters of them lying. Propaganda, which once 
confined itself to the editorial columns, now uses almost 
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exclusively the news. All this is mostly the fault of the 
Germans; and perhaps it is poetic justice that the process 
is now turning to the manifest disadvantage of Germany. 

Paris and London all winter have been full of rumors, 
reports and preconceived notions about the state and 
prospects of the old enemy. Inspection of home newspapers 
shows that we get fuller and less prejudiced news: from 
Germany and Austria. But still the editorial pages of 
these American newspapers would indicate to me that 
some of the same misapprehensions are abroad at home. 
So it has occurred to me that the best method of estab- 
lishing the truth about our late unpleasant enemy is to 
take these general statements and match them up with 
facts tempered by common sense. 

This is just now—the first week of March—perhaps the 
most common general statement of the Parisian café poli- 
tician, the London club statesman: 

““Germany doesn’t know she is beaten.” 

The blowing and mouthings of certain reactionary 
Berlin journalists have done much to increase this feeling. 
One of the most unfortunate flaws in the international 
communication of ideas is the carrying power of a single 
sensational article. One journalist spits out a vitriolic 
paragraph. That, being sensational, is carried over the 
wires to the people at whom it is aimed. The voices of the 
rest of the newspapers, in rebuttal, in derision, or their 
mere silent scorn, often do not carry at all. We had an ex- 
cellent example of that during the peace conference. The 
Echo de Paris is reactionary, militaristic. It hated on prin- 
ciple Wilson. and 
his ideas; it lost 
no opportunity 
to attack him. 
Now day by day 
quotations from 
this organ of re- 
action went back 
to the United 
States. Often in- 
deed quotations 
from the moder- 
ate newspapers, - 
of quite different 
tenor, went back 
also. But the 
sayings of the 
Echo were so 
sensational that 
they were no- 
ticed and remem- 
bered when the 
remarks of the 


othernewspapers 
were passed over 
or forgotten. 
JUSiGn Ss Ose mG 
present two or 
three Berlinese 
newspapers, ed- 
ited by and for 
the reactionary 
class, are keep- 
ing up courage 
and giving vent 
to their emotions 
by howling daily: 
“Germany won 
the war.” And 
so, too, a certain 
number of Ger- 
mans in public 
and private life 
are saying the 
same thing, both 
among them- 
selves and to 


visitors from the outer world. Again weh 
with the carrying power of the sensatiy 
Fifty other Germans may show by sad siles 
statement that they know Germany lost th} 
one violent and sensational remark linger, 
the auditor. i 
As pugilists of a certain kind, beaten inf 
fly to the alibi and proclaim that they 
the referee was fixed, that the other fellow 
few people on the losing side of any war de 
gates of death that they won. Even sinee 
heard old Southerners affirm with tears i 
the South soundly thrashed the North, that 
to terms only because her resources gave 0 
the French that there are still people in th 
declare—on what grounds I cannot imagi 
really won the disastrous war of 1870, 
seem able to keep up their pride and 9 0} 
other terms than this. 


Al Confession of Defea 


O, I VENTURE from my own slen 

backed by that of outsiders who have e 
try ever since the armistice, that Germ 
knows she was beaten. When the first list 
came through to Berlin, when the Govern 
public opinion, made it plain that they ) 
over Hindenburg, Ludendorff and the ot} 
ures—Berlin in general feared reprisals su) 
of the blockade or the occupation of Frar/ 
they all said to me, “‘we are the losers an(| 
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their will on us.”” The German diplomatan!! 
treating with the Entente, has of late, it if 
bit of the old Prussian disposition toward mill! 
But that is only their cunning little diplon® 

As a matter of fact, one thing which holdi®™ 
at present is a lack of morale, of will to gill! 
realization that they are beaten, that they 
the world. 

Outside of the old governing class, the 
ancient régime, all Germans high and loww! 
of any conversation on the present quan 
where and say, “Poor old Germany!” 
sition is not truculent. It is to lie down and 
this is a confession of the sense of defeat. 

There is a ‘corollary to the false general s™ 
I have quoted above. You hear it most 0” 
military circles. It runs about as follows: |) 

“Our great mistake was in not finishing 
Army when we had it going. We let theG 
retire with its arms, with its colors flying; 
gone on, even to Berlin, and crushed them, 

Here I must rake up for a few paragra] 
ject of the military operations of the wal 
happened in Marshal Foch’s supreme 1” 
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iding November 
-moment Foch’s 
of the limited ob- 
ured and made 
battle line in so 
, was like a rope 
ady to break at 
), Our American 
tial trouble with 
pt the Argonne, 
/and, advancing 
‘under intensive 
¢ railroad arteries 
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as waiting to go 
th the Passes of 
|| military move- 
ss on paper, this 

ce on that front 

inbered: in. men, 

\numbered in ar- 

ily: sixty-six bat- 
every one spotted and covered, ready 
action, by two or three batteries of 
‘could the Germans have been much 
er men or guns. Our troops were to 
top.in the main attack on November 
there had been preliminary actions. 
og but entirely soluble resistance of 
1 French and American forces stood 
: within two or three weeks the other 
d supplying the eastern armies and 
1 fortress, and in the general disorgani- 
to take perhaps a million prisoners. 


wal might have become a rout. 


es Brought the Armistice 
» 
jand probable enough. And the Amer- 


e council of war was for refusing terms 
Really, since we came into the war so 
st men so much less heavily than our 
2 this was necessary. We could not 
ad in downing arms. Another party 
4y affairs are always uncertain, that 
ios and offers satisfactory terms it is 
\\ll, of course, were thinking about the 
l good lives after bad. Short of mirac- 
ement, it was calculated, would cost 


ly an adviser of General Foch, who, 
\ to the public than many other gen- 
}e longest, coolest military heads in 
| ad up on crushing the German Army 
night fall back and reorganize on the 
N, Say; or the Rhine line in Germany. 
S$ refused, they would realize that this 
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was a fight to a finish. This thought might put into the 
German Army, especially if it developed the fresh new 
zeal of a republican revolutionary army, the morale that 
had been lacking for the past few weeks; that might mean 
another year’s campaign, and a nasty one. Were the 
gentlemen present certain that the morale of the allied 
nations, now that Germany had offered to accept the 
terms of a loser, would stand the strain of another year? 
Finally, what about the weather? 

Everyone understood what he meant by that. It was 
now the second week of November. In every past year of 
the war heavy rains, usually with snow, had by late 
November clogged and stopped all aggressive military 
operations, because the transport and heavy artillery could 
not move. It was now open fighting and pursuit, in which 
transport is everything. The varieties of mud differ in 
different districts of Northern France and Belgium. But 
each in its special way is uncommonly slippery and sticky. 
With a run of bad weather the great assault across Lor- 
raine might have resolved itself into a battle with mud. 
Let that happen, and the bird might escape. Then there 
might come a desperate stand, as I have shown above. 

Possibly another thought, unexpressed in council, was 
in the minds of Marshal Foch and of his French delegates. 
To make this drive they must shoot up a good part of 
Lorraine. They expected, and justly, to get back Alsace- 
Lorraine. They hesitated to destroy billions of francs’ 
worth of their own property; they hesitated, further, to 
irritate the inhabitants of Lorraine. 

But that weather consideration,, together with the 
natural humane thought of the 250,000 casualties, prob- 
ably turned the scale in the mind of Marshal Foch. Some- 
what reluctantly he made his decision—an armistice, 
provided the Germans would accept his very stiff terms, 
calculated to render the German Army incompetent for 
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harm. And the Germans did accept, 
rather eagerly. As it turned out, 
1918 brought a remarkably clement 
autumn. We might have fought well 
into January. But no one could have 
prophesied that! 


The German Alibi 


HE subsequent peace terms were, 

according to every opinion worth 
consideration, as heavy as Germany 
could be expected to carry. In only 
one respect could they have been 
made heavier: The Allies might 
have taken a little more German ter- 
ritory. The imperialists of some of 
the surrounding nations wanted to 
do that, thereby creating a new series 
of greater Alsace-Lorraines with the 
shoe on the other foot, and perma- 
nently endangering the peace of 
Europe. Perhaps, with Allied troops 
holding Berlin, the imperialists might 
have had their way. 

But in my humble opinion, even 
though our arms had penetrated far 
beyond the Rhine, Germany would 
have known she was licked no more than at present. For 
the old-time militarist and Pan-German who is still yelping 
““Germany won the war”’ argues thus: 

“Germany was not really defeated in arms. There was a 
temporary setback in July and August, it is true, but we 
could have held on forever. But the swine-houndish Social 
Democrats, inspired by the propaganda speeches of the 
unspeakable President Wilson, stabbed us in the back. 
This foolishness got to the army, which lost its morale. The 
military collapse followed. We won in arms, but lost 
because of these traitors who are now ruining Germany.” 
Now to finish off the whole German Army and occupy 
Berlin would not have killed this kind of talk. Just as 
much would it have been used as an alibi. 


Probably most of the German people know better. i 


saw something while in Berlin of a certain university pro- 
fessor very high in scholarly standing, a liberal in his opin- 
ions. He was filling two chairs, one in southern Germany, 
one in central; so twice a week during the war he had to 
make a long railroad journey. Always he talked with the 
soldiers, passing to and from the front. 

“From shortly after the Marne up to 1917 they knew 
that Germany could not win, and told me so,” he said. 
“ After Russia collapsed, in the summer of 1917, they began 
to have some hope that a miracle would save us. After it 
penetrated to them that America was really throwing her 
force into the war they lost hope again. When the spring 
drive against the Channel failed, the soldier in the ranks 
said that the last chance was gone.” 

Germany was beaten not by being stabbed in the back 
but by arms and resources. Probably, as the professor says, 
the people know that, have known it for a long time. Prob- 
ably many of those now howling for effect ‘‘We won the 
war”’ know it, too, in their hearts. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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[vir ieitinrinmore, oy Rebecca Klooper Las 
employed a direct method oy 
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tures with pauses between. First, 

lifting the eyebrows as high as was muscularly possi- 

ble; second, a nonchalant shrug of the right shoulder, and £ 

third, a plutocratic wave of the left hand. Of course if pe 


Eddie was selling to a lady he let fall a few velvety un- 
dertones about Egyptian velours upholsteries with Etrus- 
can values; and in dealing with his own sex he whispered 
reverently of dry disks, spiral bevel gears and tubular 
propeller shafts. The sparse amount of Spanish and 
French which Eddie had picked up served to make him 
chummy with any foreigner who stepped in, because with 
foreigners, as with Americans, he left the crux 
of the selling to the hypnotic gesture of the 
left hand. And a wave of the hand, like a 
kiss, is almost the same in all languages. 
Nobody had ever shaken Eddie’s poise be- 
cause nobody ever got a chance. Eddie 
Hines, in short, had mastered one of the most 
valuable lessons in the world—namely, that 
you can get away with al- 
most anything if you look 
wise and let the other man talk. 

Before proceeding 
to what threatened to 
be Eddie’s Waterloo it 
must be granted that 
this is not a difficult 
year to sell cars any- 
where. It was espe- 
cially easy in the 
Millennium show- 
rooms. Situated on 
the Rue de la Paix 
of automobiles, the 
Millennium had the 
showiest, most silent 
salon of Motor Row, 
which, as everybody 
knows, is on Broad- 
way just north of the heart of the theat- 
rical center of the whole country. Moving- 
picture stars and successful playwrights gravitated toward 
the shop quite as naturally as they dropped into the 
Claridge for lunch. It was never necessary to demonstrate 
the Millennium; Eddie shrugged his shoulder in its direc- 
tion and it was sold. Inspite of the fact that it was a good 
year for everybody, other salesmen considered Eddie Hines 
almost superhuman, and Eddie agreed with them. 

And then came the delicious spring day when violets and 
lilies of the valley bloomed—in florists’ trays—on every 
busy corner, and people smiled just for the joy of the smil- 
ing, and the door of the Millennium motor car showroom 
opened. to let in the wonderful soft spring air, and with it 
Mae De Lorne. 

It being half past one Miss De Lorne, who had just 
breakfasted, was out to get the air and buy a few little 
notions, like a car and a platinum bag. Though she didn’t 
wear her well-known havoc-making two-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar smile, there was not a man on the 
floor who didn’t instantly recognize her and begin to plan 
what friend he would tell about it afterward. 

Quite leisurely Eddie Hines sauntered toward her. 
Eddie never rushed at a customer as if she was a fence he 
wanted to hurdle. Let the customers do the walking! 
As he took six languid steps toward Mae De Lorne his 
apparently indifferent eye grasped every detail of her, 
from the Russian-sable sport coat—on which, alas! she 
had brutally pinned a bunch of arbutus—and the long 
ruby earrings, which fell from her invisible ears and lay 
on the sable collar, to her bewitching suéde-clad feet and 
the saucy twist of straw which rested just above her eye- 
brows and spelled to anyone who knew hats: “Only a 
hundred and fifty!” 

Miss De Lorne approached Eddie across the marble 
floor with businesslike staccato steps. 

“Have you got a little bubble with a hood on the back 
and the chauffeur miles ahead out in the rain?” 

She had named the most expensive car in the shop, and 
Eddie brought into play his first gesture, if raising one’s 
eyebrows can be said to be a gesture. 

“The omelet?”’ asked Mae. For the car was painted a 
brilliant Japanese yellow. By way of assent Eddie dropped 
his eyebrows. ‘“‘No,’’ declared Miss De Lorne; “‘if.I rode 
round in that I should feel as if I was continually in mourn- 
ing for a canary.” 

Though it was time for her to look respectfully into 
Eddie’s eyes her gaze instead darted about in lightning 
appraisal of the other cars. 
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“Fave You Got a Little Bubble With a Hood on the Back and the 


Chauffeur Miles Ahead Out in the Rain?’’ 


‘After all, it’s a mean trick to leave the chauffeur out 
in the wet!” she said, her eyes suddenly dewy with phi- 
lanthropy. ‘‘Then, too, he might get pneumonia, and I’d 
have to bother with choosing another.’”’ Her eye turned 
cold and wise. ‘‘A sort of sedan limousine with a bay 
window in front.” 

Without allowing Eddie to usher her toward it with his 
regular wedding-march stride Miss De Lorne ran ahead, 
opened the door of the next most expensive ear and 
hopped in, with the immediate result of having Eddie 
seated cozily at her side. Buying and selling a car is not 
like scrambling for gloves round a bargain counter where 
one waits on the whims of a gum-chewing blonde. No— 
when you buy a car, and sell one, you sit together in lux- 
urious semiprivate twilight and whisper of thousands. 

The other salesmen eyed the car enviously to watch the 
finish. The car was sold—they knew it.. Eddie always 
grabbed the best prospects and had the fun. 

Instead of sitting silent and impressed at Eddie’s side 
Miss De Lorne complained that the car wasn’t bright 
enough blue; that peacock was her favorite shade for 
motors, and that she wouldn’t buy any car unless Eddie 
would have it done in brilliant blue, and upholster it in 
green and gold. Very peacocky, she wanted it. 

It being high time for the shrug Eddie proceeded accord- 
ing to his formula and said: ‘‘ What you want is the omelet 
model done in gray. That would be sporty yet. sedate. 
You’d so soon tire of the peacock idea.” 

Miss De Lorne took out a platinum cigarette case, drew 
forth a cigarette which matched her:new hat, and began 
to puff dreamily. The buckwheat cakes and sirup with 


which she had concluded her breakfast made her feel cross’ 


and sleepy, and she therefore yawned, showing every one 
of her faultless teeth. What is more, she did not politely 
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“Which one?”’ The other gazed with pitying intent. 
“Him? -But say! See—just beyond him—what a per- 
fectly beautiful girl!” 

His host glanced carelessly. “‘So I’m told,’’ he answered 
with a deliberation of indifference in his tone. ‘‘Well- 
dressed, too, eh? Expensive young female, that!’’ 

“But ——” the American protested, and flushed. 

His host was smiling a narrow tight smile that was 
strangely bitter and hateful. But the younger man was 
staunch. : : 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. ‘‘But she’s 
about the sweetest and daintiest thing I’ve seen since I 
left home. And I don’t see why, just because she’s smart 
and spotless Ae yg 

“*Spotless!”’? The elder man nodded. ‘‘That’s what she 
is—you’ve hit it! She’s come to me out of that blood path, 
that hell of outrage and murder and bestiality, without a 
blood spot or a body spot or a soul spot. She’s spotless!”’ 

The other stared at him in doubt, then let his eyes 
travel back to the girl of whom they spoke. She had been 
sitting in a deck chair, her hands clasped in her lap, her 
bare head with its coils of bronze hair a little drooped 
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forward as she gazed upon the city. Nowshe rose, unfold- 
ing from her almost prostrate position in the chair to the 
stature of a tall slim girl of about twenty years of age. 
Her clothes, a frock of sober gray, hung trimly about her, 
enhancing the virginal quality she had; in all things she 
was girlish and exquisite, and as she turned to move along 
the crowded deck toward them the American had for the 
first time a view of her, full face. 

“Huh!” Itwas asnort of indignation at his companion’s 
comments. Wide eyes of an ineffable composure looked 
from under serene brows; a mouth, sweet and pure as 
childhood itself, was tranquil as the eyes; in all the face, 
like a seal set upon its beauty, there was the quiet of un- 
awakened and unalarmed maidenhood. 

She was making for a door in the superstructure that 
lay a little beyond the two men, and by reason of those 
who stood and sat about she would have little room in 
which to pass them. With that upright and girlish dignity 
of hers she approached; the American nearest to her, 
crushed back against the rail to give her space; her gentle 
and calm eyes rested with no flicker of expression for a 
moment upon his face. Then it was the Englishman’s 

turn to give way; but he 
did not move. 

One elbow on the rail, 
cigarette between his fin- 
gers, a gaitered ankle 
crossed over the other, he 
held his posture without 
shifting a muscle. Not 
even his wearily saturnine 
face, aged in the years of 
the war, altered by ashade. 

The girl hesitated for an 
instant; in her hesitation 
only was there visible a 
moment of bewilderment. 
Then, squeezing against a 
group of silent refugees, 
she paused and went her 
way. The American, red- 
faced and indignant, faced 
round to his host. He was 
the other’s guest; he knew 
all about that; but the 
thing had been as gross as 
an indecency. 

The Englishman jerked 
his head with a little hope- 
less motion and laughed 
shortly. 

““That was rotten of 
me,’ he said. ‘‘You’d 
think Iwasa Hun! Only— 
that damn _ spotlessness! 
You see, I had the job of 
embarking ’em and learn- 
ing what I could about 
’7em—and I found out 
what that spotlessness, as 
you call it, cost to keep up. 
I’m no good at telling a 
story or I’d try and ex- 
plain. However, let’s go 
and get that cocktail be- 
fore the bugle goes for 
luneh!”’ 

If the British captain 
who railed against spot- 
lessness had been a better 
hand at a tale, and if he 
had known it all, doubtless 

* he would have begun with 
an account of that innate 
Russian incapacity for 
prompt and discreet action 
which was the chief of the 

Count Udiloff’s attributes. 

An old man who had lived 
for sixty years upon the 
greatness of his name and 
the pomp of his appear- 
ance—before the Bolshe- 
viks mashed him to a pulp 
upon the stones of the 
street his fine old aquiline 
face had looked out over 
long silver Dundreary 
whiskers—he had ignored 
the mob and its temper till 
it was too late safely to 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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came to me in the shape of a wireless message 

received on board the White Star steamship 
Adriatic when on my way to New York to bid 
good-by to my 
friends in this 
country, for I had 
been informed 
that in the au- 
tumn I should be 
recalled from my 
post of Ambassa- 
dor to the United 
States and should 
be appointed a life 
member of the 
Council of the 
Empire—that is 
to say, of the 
upper house of 
the Russian Par- 
liament, such as 
it was under the 
constitution of 
October, 1905. 

My appoint- 
ment as member 
of the Council of 
the Empire hay- 
ing taken place in 
the late autumn 
of 1911, we made 
up our minds to 
settle down in 
Paris, the haven 
of refuge of most 
retired diplomats 
of all nations. 
This arrange- 
ment did not in- 
terfere with my 
attending to my 
parliamentary 
duties, for which 
purpose I used to 
go every winter to 
St. Petersburg, 
wherel keptbach- 
elor quarters at 
my club. Having 
taken my seat in 
the council in De- 
ecember, 1911, I 
naturally during 
my first session could not take any active part whatever in 
the business of the house and confined myself to studying, 
so to speak, the lay of the land. 

It did not take me long to realize that under the rules of 
the house it would be exceedingly difficult if not impos- 
sible for me to obtain a chance of having my say on any 
question, not only of foreign affairs but even of the general 
trend of the domestic policy of the government. I deter- 
mined therefore to refrain for the time being from any 
attempt in that direction and to devote myself to the 
study of the social and political conditions responsible for 
the general political situation in Europe, the disquieting 
nature of which could not but be felt instinctively by even 
the least observant public in all European countries. No 
better point for the pursuit of such studies could be 
selected than Paris, where I had decided to spend most of 
my time in future, and I hastened to rejoin my family 
there as soon as the session of the Council of the Empire 
was concluded in the late spring of 1912. 

Those of my American readers who happened to be in 
Europe in the years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the World War must surely have been conscious, as I 
was myself, of the presence everywhere of a certain oppres- 
sive feeling, a vague premonition of portentous events. It 
was the sultry, enervating atmosphere of a gathering 
thunderstorm, the distant rumblings of which, amidst 
flashes of lightning, were reaching us already from the 
far-away Balkans, that perennial storm center and powder 
magazine of Europe. 

At the same time never was the social life in European 
capitals gayer and more brilliant; never was the contrast 
more glaring between the extravagant luxury and en- 
chanted freedom of enjoyment of the few and the want 
and the narrow limitations of the many, condemned to a 
life of incessant toil, joyless monotony and anxious inse- 
curity; never were conditions more favorable for a viru- 
lent outbreak of that old, chronic and incurable disease 
with which civilized mankind is and probably always will 
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remain afflicted—the everlasting strife between those who 
have and those who have not. Incurable, because there is 
not and there never will be a sufficiency of the good things 
of this world to go round, and therefore their enjoyment 
will always be limited to a small minority, whereas the 
thirst for such enjoyment among the majority is con- 
stantly growing as the spread of education and enlighten- 
ment among the popular masses renders them more and 
more impatient of the limitations imposed by their material 
dependence and social inferiority. But apparently blind to 
the manifold symptoms of ever-growing social unrest and 
discontent, and deaf to the subterranean rumblings pre- 
monitory of impending cataclysms, the ruling powers of the 
leading nations of Europe were pursuing their frenzied 


competition in ever-growing armaments instead of devoting, 


be it only a tenth part of their people’s treasure thus wasted 
for aims of destruction, to the bettering of the lot and the 
lightening of the burden of the toiling masses. 

They seemed to be solely preoccupied with political 
combinations and calculations in view of the general 
European war, which all those in the know saw coming, 
of which all their peoples instinctively stood in fear and 
awe and to which undoubtedly these peoples were utterly 
opposed, all without exception. The feeling was certainly 
general everywhere that a European war, if it ever came, 
would mean a catastrophe of incalculable extent. The 
colossal size of the armies, rendered possible by the adop- 
tion by all the great Powers of the Continent of the sys- 
tem of universal compulsory military service and the 
never-stopping development of new and ever more per- 
fected means of destruction on one hand, and on the other 
the extremely delicate structure of credit, with its ramifi- 
cations embracing the whole world, on the foundation of 
which the prosperity of the leading nations is built—these 
were conditions which were bound to lead to a catastrophe 
unparalleled in the history of mankind, if a general war 
was suffered to break out in Europe. How, then, was it 
possible that an event so generally and so justly dreaded 


could actually take place withou 
really effective attempt apparer 
made to prevent it? This quest 
not be answered offhand by the 
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fate of nations depended on their deci 
essary to review briefly the historical | 
led up to the conditions confronting t 

History shows that, ever since E 
from the Middle Ages and had beco 
number of independent states, wars—y 
the Thirty Years’ War, which was @ 
turned devastated Germany almost in 
brought about by the personal or dyn 
lust of conquest or domination of rul 
their peoples had no share. If no long 
spirit of sportsmanlike chivalry whid 
occasion caused the French, drawn up 
salute their English adversaries with 
premiers, Messieurs les Anglais,” wars 
comparatively speaking, very small 
whose operations were necessarily con 
ingly limited areas, and were in every 
rulers and governments, and not 
fore not engendering anything like th 
of international and race hatred bred 
which bodes no good for the future 0 

Indeed, while waging war against si 
a French king had in his service a Gern 
the official style and title of Royal All 
Saxe was one of the greatest leaders ¢ 
Hessian regiments, hired out by thei 
the battles of King George III, while 
Steuben, were helping to organize the 

Two things were not born as yet, ty 
prove of the utmost importance in shé 
Europe, and both, strangely enough; 
name of Napoleon. I mean the “ 
universal compulsory military service 
of nationalities.” The birth of the 
crushing defeat inflicted by Napolee 
the Battle of Jena, when a strict limi 
forces was imposed on the enemy by t 
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prentative at the Congress of Vienna to 
a(pagus of Europe a part worthy of his 


mess was a congress led by statesmen of 
“/>xander I, Talleyrand, Castlereagh and 
ifts nowadays much maligned work was 
eg epugnant to contemporary opinion, that 
gn for the defense of the monarchical prin- 
he ssaults of the Revolution, it must never- 
ecd that its other principal aim, that of the 
/eace, was in a measure attained, inas- 
ig rty years, until 1854, there had not been 
m e great Powers of Europe. The future 
étir it will be possible some day to claim 
] recent attempt at securing the peace of 
ie eation of a League of Nations from which 
thi: formerly great and prosperous empires 
9\1 and reduced to a state not only of 
bised to be desirable, but also of chaos, 


obviously danger- 
ous to their neigh- 
bors. 

The work of 
the Congress of 
Vienna, however, 
was no more per- 
fect than any 
other work of 
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men. It bore in itself the germs of its dissolution. To 
begin with, the idea of the Holy Alliance, which corre- 
sponded to the mystical strain in the Emperor Alexander’s 
mentality inasmuch as it was meant to reaffirm and for- 
tify the monarchical principle, in the sense of the absolute 
monarchy or autocracy, could, of course, not be unresery- 
edly adhered to by Great Britain. It was bound, moreover, 
to come into contradiction in its practical application with 
the liberal ideas of Alexander I himself. Thus it came 
about that, while the rest of Europe was to remain subject 
to autocratic monarchies, the restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne of France was made dependent upon the 
grant by Louis XVIII of a constitution, and that the newly 
created Kingdom of Poland was to be united to the Rus- 
sian crown as a semi-independent, constitutionally gov- 
erned state, with the Emperor of Russia as constitu- 
tional King of Poland. 

Furthermore, in reconstructing the system of the com- 
munity of European states, so ruthlessly destroyed by 
Napoleon’s short-lived but omnipotent dictatorship, exer- 
cised over all Europe with the sole exception of Russia and 
Great Britain, the Congress of Vienna did not take into 
consideration at all the question of nationalities and their 
natural tendency toward unification—a tendency obvi- 
ously dormant, which, however, had not begun as yet to 
assert itself. 

And, lastly, the leading part which the Emperor 
Alexander had been playing at the congress and in the 
resettlement of Europe had given to Russia a position 


of preponderance which, being 
felt as a threat to the mainte- 
nance of the European equilib- 
rium, was bound to lead in the 
end to the formation of a coali- 
tion against Russia such as en- 
compassed her defeat in the 
Crimean War. It appears, in- 
deed, that the foundation for 
such a coalition had been laid 
already at the time of the Con- 
gress of Vienna by a secret 
understanding between Great 
Britain, France and Austria. 

A similar motive of hostility 
to any Power appearing to as- 
sume or actually exercising pre- 
ponderance on the European 
continent had caused in the past 
the formation of powerful coali- 
tions against Louis XIV, Fred- 
erick the Great and Napoleon. 
And when after the Crimean 
War Napoleon III had begun to 
assume the part of arbiter of 
the destinies of Europe, it was 
this same feeling that caused 
public opinion in most neutral 
countries to side with Prussia in 
the Franco-Prussian War—a 
feeling that was soon to be re- 
versed with, in the end, deadly 
effect when the megalomania 
of Junkerdom and Pan-Germanism, coupled with a tact- 
lessly pretentious and offensively provocative official 
diplomacy, had succeeded in concentrating on united 
Germany the hostility of almost all mankind. 

In trying to retrace in summary outline the history of 
the changing groupings and regroupings of European 
Powers in connection with the idea of combating the pre- 
ponderance of any one of them I have made use of the 
expression “‘ European equilibrium” as a literal translation 
from the French “équilibre Européen’’—an expression 
commonly used in diplomatic parlance, meaning the equi- 
librium of forces in Europe, a thing one hears frequently 
spoken of, sometimes favorably and sometimes disparag- 
ingly, but mostly as the ‘“‘balance of power.” 

Now in this connection I beg leave to observe that these 
expressions do not by any means convey always the same 
idea. Given two groups of Powers whose forces approxi- 
mately balance and who therefore represent an equilibrium 
of forces, the balance of power would belong to any Power 
outside that grouping which, being strong enough for that 
purpose, could 
destroy that 
equilibrium by 
joining one or the 
other side and se- 
cure preponder- 
ance and victory 

(Continued on 
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the Four Corners Pharmacy, was lounging in his chair 

behind his desk, a magazine in hand, his feet cocked up. 
Inside, the pharmacy was ablaze with light. It was the 
only all-night drug store in the town, and by all odds it 
did the biggest business in the town. Without, the twisted 
tail of an equinoctial storm swept Market Street from 
stem to stern. Pine, the night cashier, stared at the 
storm, stared at the clock, stared at his magazine. He was 
a man of forty, his face a bit youthful, his hair prematurely 
gray. 

With an air of bewilderment he shook his head from 
time to time. He seemed a man baffled, puzzled—hope- 
lessly blocked. He kept on shaking his head—he talked 
softly to himself. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he assured himself. “I can’t help 
it. Nobody can help it. It can’t be helped.” 

Over and over again he had been telling himself that; 
hour after hour—night after night. Over and over he 
analyzed the situation; indulged in post mortem. Every- 
thing had been inevitable—nothing could have been fore- 
seen. No, he couldn’t help it—he was well assured of that. 
The telephone bell rang. He picked up his desk standard. 
He placed the receiver at his ear. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he yelled into the transmitter. 

Then he stopped talking for an instant.. A woman’s 
voice came in over the wire. 

“What did you say?’’ demanded the woman’s voice. 
Pine’s face lighted. 

“Ts that you?” he queried. “‘What are you doing up 
this time of night?” 

“‘What did you say?” repeated the woman a bit insist- 
ently. Pine nodded as though he were face to face with her. 

“Asked you,” he returned, ‘what you were 
doing up this time of night.” 

“No,” persisted [the woman, “before 
that—something else you said.” 

“‘Why, just ‘hello,’ didn’t I?” said Pine. 

“Sounded as though you 
called for help,’’ returned the 
woman with an uneasy laugh. oe 

“Look here,” said Pine, “‘are aa 
you all right yourself?” 

“‘Everything’s all right,” said 
the woman. ‘I have nothing 
tosay. I woke up—lonesome, I 
guess. Thought I’d call you 
up—for company. Are you busy 
now?” Pa 

“Busy!” echoed Pine wearily. ze 
“T’m never busy. Go on—talk. 
You cheer me up. Un- ; 
less—you really ought to 
be asleep.” 

He stopped for an in- 
stant. It was at that junc- 
ture that the fox-faced 
individual came slinking in 
through the swinging doors 
of the Four Corners Phar- 
macy—a fox-faced individ- 
ual wearing a fur-lined 
overcoat with an astrakhan 
collar, and a derby hat. He 
came in through the swing- 
ing doors and stood just in- 
side shaking the rain from 
him. Then he 
came on down the 
aisle glancing un- 
certainly about 
him. He stopped 
in front of Pine’s 
desk Pane 
nodded to him. 
The man waited 
until Pine had 
finished his con- 
versation over 
thewire. Then he 
pressed forward, 
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fumbling in his waistcoat pocket. “Terrible bad 
night,’’ he said to Pine. 

He produced a folded slip of paper and handed 
it to the cashier. Pine took it, read it casually and 
absent-mindedly ran it under the time stamp. It 
was a prescription. 

“From Doctor Leary of the sanitarium,” said the 
fox-faced man, swinging his derby hat in the air 
to dry it. ‘“I’ll wait. He wants it filled as soon as 
possible.” 

“Surest thing you know,” returned the cashier 
pleasantly. 

He tossed the bit of paper into a wire basket 
overhead. He pulled a cord handle; the wire bas- 
ket scooted through space toward the prescription 
balcony at the rear end of the store. 

“Perry!” yelped Pine, following the basket with 
his voice. 

‘“‘Right-o!”’ responded the muffled voice of the 
unseen prescription clerk. 

The prescription clerk whistled a sprightly tune . 
to indicate evidently that he was all alive. He still 
remained invisible, save as to one hand, which 
groped round the corner of a partition on the bal- 
cony, clutched the bit of paper from the basket and then 
disappeared. The fox-faced individual paced up and down 
the store, flapping his coat this way and that to beat the 
raindrops from it. He stamped his well-shod feet upon the 
floor. He glanced at the prescription balcony; he glanced 
at the cashier; he glanced with frequency toward the 
swinging doors through which he had made his advent. 
The telephone bell rang once again. At its ring the 
stranger started; then with an appearance of unconcern 

he sank into a chair. Pine seized 
the instrument again. 
“Hello!” said Pine. 

e “Pine,” said a low voice—‘“‘ Pine, 
listen! Let me do the talk- 
ing. This is Perry—Perry. 
Get me? Quiet now.” 

ae Pine’s face broke into a 
of welcoming grin. 

“Hello, old scout!” he 
eried joyously. ‘‘Iexpected 
you to call me up this after-) 
noon.” 

“Get this, Pine,’’ went 
on the prescription clerk— 
“‘this prescription that you 
just sent up is for heroin— 
you noticed that?” 

“Oh, sure!’’ said Pine, 
beaming. 

‘*Pine,’’ said Perry 
crisply, ‘‘get this! . It’s for 
a considerable quantity of heroin—an unus- 
ual amount. See?” 

““Saturday suits me,” chuckled the cashier. 

‘‘Pine,’’? went on the prescription clerk, 
“the Doctor Leary signature looks queer to 
me. It’s phony, or I'll eat my hat. Hold 
that lad there until I call up Leary and find 
out for sure. You get me, Pine?” 

“All right,” nodded Pine complacently— 
‘“‘well, make it Sunday then. The better the 
day the better the deed.”” He hung up the 


tion of a New York newspaper, sauntered out 
across the floor and handed 
the paper to his customer. 

“Kill time,” said Pine 
pleasantly. ‘‘It always takes 
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Pine examined it and nodded. f 
“‘I stamped it,” he returned. “I don’t | 
“We'll hold this bird,’’ went on the offi} 
charge. We’ll bring him out before Judge 
o’clock to-morrow morning ——” 
“This morning,” corrected Pine. _ 
“This morning,’’ amended the officer 
Doctor Leary and the two of you gents | 
o’clock—Judge Juliano. He’ll be sitti 
Precinct. So long.” § 
When Pine left the store some few h 
was shining bright. Market Street wai 
ping; but the storm was at its end. The 
spring was in the air. Half blinded 
started for the west-bound trolley sta 
street. He felt a hand upon his arm. 
the night prescription clerk, was there. 

“Pine,” said Perry. vi 

“Yes,” said Pine. ; 
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moved yesterday. I wanted to get 
to-day.” } 
“T’m on!” nodded Pine. ‘I'll tell ’e 
you know. What part of town are ye 
feller?” p 
‘Paradise Patch!’”’ nodded Perry. 
out there.”’ ; 
‘Paradise Patch?” faltered Pine. — 
“And there’s my car,” said Perry, dal 
much, Pine. Some time I’ll do as muc 
Perry swung himself aboard the ca 
empty seat. Another man sat down 
Pine. “a 
“This your car?”’ cried Perry. 
“You said it,’’ smiled Pine. 
““Where do you live?” asked Perry. 
“Paradise Patch,” said Pine. = 
_ “What do you know about that? 
scription clerk. ‘‘How long have you 
sort of a place you got?” : 
_ “My place,” said Pine, ‘‘is four-fift 
“Same here,’’ said Perry. “‘What 
Patch?” & 
“T think a good deal of it,”’ retur 
unutterable weariness in his voice. 
man.” , 
“Used to own what?” cried Perry. 
“Paradise Patch,’’ nodded the cashi 
Perry stared at him incredulously. 


"© exclaimed. “‘Look here—you’re not 


z 

1 Pine. 
a rimace of despair. 
+|—” cried Perry. ‘‘Paradise Patch is 
“oneeded the cashier. “A year ago it 
enobody would build houses, because it 
‘|-day they’re all doing it for fear that 
list em more. I miscalculated—by a 


0, you out?’’ asked Perry sympatheti- 


Jin,” said Pine. ‘I bought the Patch 
wey—for a song. Then I borrowed. 
‘enough to open streets and put in the 
fen I sat down to wait. The Patch 
(uldn’t wait. I can’t complain. He was 
q; it all.” 

ud Perry. “‘Yes, I signed up with him. 
idea, then 7? 

» .”? nodded Pine—‘“‘only one of ’em. I 
reat guns, I used to have ideas!’’ 

(ts the cream,” said Perry. 

| it,” said Pine. 

tim. 

¢ed, “a man like you! 
9 nights?” 

yied Pine slowly, heavily—‘‘because I 
rough in the daytime to support my 
_wife and four fine kids, Perry, and 
ahe best. And they used to have the 
a hurts—you get me? Listen, Perry! 
(you know what happens—what hap- 


What are you 


ierry. 

)e from the Four Corners Pharmacy,” 
i puts on her hat and coat and starts 
\he’s a typist in a department store 
]sst next to us downtown. When she 
t, then I start out. It’s the kids, you 
jandle them—and we’ve got to handle 
(sm off to school in the morning, and 
sare of em at night. And I can’t help 
jI’m no good. I know I’m no good. 
(k off his hat and tapped his head with 
lid ivory,” he said. 


“No!” cried Perry. 
you ” 

“Ah,” nodded Pine, “‘you’ve struck it! A man like me. 
Look here, Perry! I can't help it. Over and over again— 
I can’t help it! You get me? I’ve tried everything I 
know—for a day or so. The factories—the shipyards— 
and drtving auto trucks. I’ve clerked it. No go. The 
trouble’s inside of me somewhere. I’ve been accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of thousands of dollars—I 
can’t get down to think in pennies. Perry, I can do ten 
hours’ work in one hour, but I can’t do ten hours’ work in 
ten. All my life I’ve made my money by doing things in 
flashes—letting somebody else get busy at details. And 
there are no flashes any more. Paradise Patch knocked me 
on the head. I’m done! From now on I’m doomed to be a 
loafer—nothing else.” 

When Pine reached home his wife was waiting for him. 
She was all ready to start off. 

“Porter,” said his wife, ‘I've got to go, and I won’t be 
home till late. We’re rushed to-day—a lot of letters to 
our customers. Your bed’s all ready and the children are 
all fixed. You can make your own tea. You look terribly 
tired, Porter.” ‘ 

“No more than you,” said Pine. He recalled suddenly 
her telephoning him the night before. ‘Have you had 
any sleep at all?” 

“Porter,” cried his wife, “what was that—that funny 
thing you said when I called you up. Something you 
couldn’t help. It sounded as though you were talking to 
yourself.” 

“TI was,” said Pine, “‘and that’s what I said. I said 
I couldn’t help it, and I can't.” 

“Help what?” she asked. 

“The whole dad-blamed thing,” said Pine. 

“Porter,” cried his wife, “‘please—please don’t!” 

“How can I help it?” returned Pine—“my wife working 
her fingers to the bone. For what? To get rich? Nix—not 
even to be comfortable. Just to make ends meet. And the 
cussed thing about it is that the ends don’t meet.” 

““We’ve had a bully time, Porter, anyway,” she nodded— 
“bully while it lasted. Listen, Porter! Ever hear me 
speak of that little pink-and-white girl down at the Birds 
Nest—little Mary Morris?’’ 

““Maybe,”’ said Porter gloomily. 

“Listen!” said his wife. ‘‘I was in the manager’s office 
yesterday when she came in—to ask a favor. What do 
you think she wanted, Porter?” 


“Why, good gosh, a man like 
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“Search me,” said Porter. 

Pine’s wife smiled a bit sadly. 

“She wanted ten days’ leave of absence—to get married 
in. Ten days only—for a honeymoon, Porter. Then—a 
bride, and back on the job. That’s the new style of trim- 
ming, Porter—nineteen-twenty model. She’s marrying 
one of the boys in the store. They’re all doing it, Porter. 
If they don’t do it that way they can’t do it at all. Ten 
days’ leave of absence! Porter, aren’t you glad we started 
away back in 1907?” 

Pine caught her in his arms. 

“Something to remember—that leave of absence, 
honey,” he told her as he kissed her. ‘Say, Puss,’’ he 
added as he looked her over, ‘‘you’re pretty well fagged 
out under your rouge and stuff. And I don’t know how to 
help it—I don’t. I tell you, Puss, I don’t!” 

“Porter,” said his wife sharply, “‘you’re getting to be a 
bore—about that. Of course you can’t help it. That’s 
settled long ago. What you need is sleep. You get your 
dinner, Porter, and you go to bed.” 

““T can’t go to bed,” grunted Porter. He told her about 
the drug fiend that they’d caught the night before. “I’m 
due at the First Precinct at eleven,” he explained. 

“With that overcoat?’ wailed his wife. 

““That—or none,” said Pine. 

“Well,” she said sharply as she started for the door, 
“‘wear those new six-dollar gloves that I gave you Christ- 
mas. So far you haven’t had them on.” 

An hour later, after he had shaved, Pine routed out the 
gloves and tried them on. They fitted well—his size; a 
trifle large, but that’s the way he wore them. He clenched 
his hands comfortably. Then he started. 

“Hello there!” he said to the six-dollar pair of gloves. 

His exclamation was quite justified. The middle finger 
of the right-hand glove had split from base to tip. Pine 
stripped them from his hands. ‘Me to the Birds Nest,” 
he told himself, “‘for another pair of gloves.” 

In justice to the Birds Nest—that old reliable emporium, 
carrying a stock of everything all the time for every mem- 
ber of the family—it must be said that Pine was late in 
getting there. Still he was sure he had plenty of time to 
change a pair of gloves. He smiled pleasantly as he crossed 
its threshold. Pine was no shopper. Puss did all the 


department-store buying for the family. He realized that 

he hadn’t been inside the Birds Nest for a year at least— 

and maybe two. But it held for him an air of homeliness, 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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SCENE 


bungalow inhabited by PROF. TANCRED B. 

MACKELDOWNEY, the eminent authority on paleontolog- 
ical botany, and, more particularly, by his family. The 
furniture of the room is predominantly Mission of the more 
ascetic and bone-racking type, but there is an incongruous 
concession to the tenderness of human anatomy in the form 
of a stuffed sofa piled with cushions that are covered with 
necktie patchwork, the gaudy felt pennants of several colleges 
and other material interesting either by reason of association 
or eye-smiting color. A plaster-bronze of the Winged Victory 
surmounts a piano whose rack displays an open copy of a 
tuneful song hit entitled My Beautiful Baltimore Babe, and 
faces a bust of Linnxus appropriately placed on a three-tier 
sectional bookcase filled with works on botany; a telephone on 
its stand adjoins the bookcase; framed pictures of The Proph- 
ets, Sir Galahad, Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, and Mona 
Lisa adorn the walls, an electric fan hums on the very rec- 
tangular library table and stirs the curtains of a French 
window through which can be.seen the corner of a pergola 
covered with roses, a section of campus, a flagstaff with the 
starry emblem drooping limply from its halyards in the quiv- 
ering June heat and, beyond, the dazzling white Grecian facade 
of an institution of learning, topped by a Byzantine dome. 


(ie living room of a California chalet- 


[Enter MIsS ROSEMARY MACKELDOWNEY, the daughter of 

the house, evidently in haste. She is perhaps nineicen, 
fair, rather inclined to freckle, and gives credible promise 
of comfortable plumpness when she drops tennis and 
resigns her active membership in the Sierra Club. 
She has nice eyes, a good-humored mouth and a clear 
complexion, barring the freckles, which, after all, are 
confined to the bridge of her nose. Her white after- 
noon dress is as becoming as her white stockings are well 
fitting. She surveys the room with thoughtfully knitted 
brows, darts to the piano, removes My Beautiful Balti- 
more Babe from the rack and conceals it in a pile of music, 
from which she selects Cadman’s From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water as a substitute. From the piano she turns 
to the sofa and swiftly divides the cushions, throwing them 
to the two ends. A paper-covered novel falls to the floor 
and she deftly kicks it out of sight, and going to the table 
picks up one of the books that are lying there, and replaces 
it, face down and open; she then raises her nose, sniffs 
questingly, and perceives an ash tray containing two 
cigarette ends. At this instant a bell rings sharply and 
she runs out of the room, carrying the ash tray with her. 
A deep masculine voice without: Oh, never mind that. 
Well, thank you very much. Yes, if you will be so kind. 
Enter RUTHERFORD EDGAR WARREN. Heisatall, slenderly 
built young man with the student stoop, a broad forehead 
and an expression earnest beyond his years. He wears 
large, round, shell-rimmed glasses and a linen crash suit 
that rather misfits him. Just now his face is flushed with 
the heat. He seats himself on the edge of one of the uncom- 
fortable chairs, takes a handkerchief from his pocket, wipes 
his forehead and wrists and dabs his hands with quick, 
nervous movements. In a minute or two he starts up and 
exposes his glowing countenance to the air current from 
the electric fan; then, after standing in a listening attitude 
for another minute, he begins to pace the floor. At the fourth 
turn he checks himself. 

RUTHERFORD: This will never do! I must compose my 
mind. Let me see. (Frowns with an air of intense concen- 
tration.) Thirty-six minus x—multiply by thirty minus 
x—product of remainder—to be equal —— (His frown 
deepens.) Dear me! A simple quadratic equation. Per- 
haps if I (He picks up the book from the table.) Ah! 
Sonnets From the Portuguese. (Reads): 


And wilt thou have me fashion into speech 
The love I bear thee, finding words enough—— 


(Lays the book down and looks expectantly at the door.) 
[Reénter ROSEMARY, smiling a welcome and with a hand 

outstretched. . 

ROSEMARY: Good afternoon, Professor Warren. You 
are quite a stranger. Isn’t it frightfully hot? You needn’t 
answer that; you look it. Won’t you sit down? (She seats 
herself on the sofa.) 

RUTHERFORD: Thank you. I—er—I believe I will. 
(Adjusts himself to the angles of an adjacent chair.) 

ROSEMARY (starting wp): Oh, not there! Here, let me 
make you comfortable. (She transfers him to one end of the 
sofa, pads his back with cushions, turns the electric fan in his 
direction so that the cold blast strikes him squarely, and then 
resumes her place, with a decorous interval of eighteen inches 
in the clear between them.) Now, isn’t that better? 

RUTHERFORD (blinking): Very much so indeed, thank 
you. 

RoseMARY: Are you getting any of that fan? (To assure 
herself she bends forward until her head is well within its 
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“Did You Think I Was Going to Let You Get Away With 
a Gaskell’s Compendium Proposal to a Young Lady?’’ 


radius and a lock of her hair is blown almost into RUTHER- 
FORD’S face. He makes an involuntary backward movement. 
She laughs.) Oh, don’t be alarmed; I wasn’t going to— 
bite you. 

RUTHERFORD (embarrassed): I am quite sure of that. 

Rosemary (tarily): You needn’t be. I have my vicious 
moments, © 

RUTHERFORD: That I refuse to believe. On the con- 
trary, I—er—I have a positive conviction that the fact 
is—er—otherwise. I hope—I hope that your father and 
mother are well. 

ROSEMARY: Quite well, thank you. They went down to 
the beach this morning. Cousin Judith went with them, 
and she is quite well, too, Iam sorry to say. There is some 
talk of a course of bug lectures by Fabre if the faculty can 
get him; Professor Blumm is explaining socialism to the 
grand jury by request; the Orangewaters fizzled in the 
seventh yesterday and lost their lead—score ten to three— 
they used four pitchers; Prexy was here last night and 
spoke with regret of your resignation; Billy Joyce, also 


POST 


of your departure, but t! 
ear; it’s disgustingly ho 
you that before. So that seems ab 
have you got to say? 
RUTHERFORD (rather overwhelmed): 
ROSEMARY (interrupting): Professi 
logical expert to the recently institutec 
trial Efficiency, Incorporated, how wo 
in mentality? Don’t stare; just answ 
RUTHERFORD (helplessly): But I do 
ROSEMARY (shaking her head sadl 
wouldn’t qualify for any position of n 
think carefully. You are going to | 
want situations, and tell the people} 
them how they rate in mental carat 
RUTHERFORD: Roughly speaking, ‘s 
ROSEMARY (with a laughing preten 
Thank you, Professor Warren. I w 
spoke roughly. 
RUTHERFORD (eagerly): Oh, I did 
Please don’t think 
ROSEMARY: That is exactly the pc 
to make in my poor, rough way. You 
and scientifically gauge their qualities 
they take to answer, as well as by the 
ness of their replies; isn’t that it? 
RUTHERFORD (with perceptible restr} 
ROSEMARY (smiling approval): Th 
brief and conclusive. Why didn’t y 
before? I asked you two simple qui 
mered at the first one and didn’t w, 
Wouldn’t that argue an inferior type 
personal, like accusing people of roug 
ing in a spirit of scientific investigat 
RUTHERFORD (pulling himself togeth) 
I acknowledge the justice of your obs 
say that most unaccountably I find 
mally confused state of mind that ne 
incoherent and hesitating expression i 
remember one similar experience, and 
happened exactly a week ago last ni 
I—— That brings me to what I w 
agitation): There! You see how it isi 
cuse me, Miss Rosemary. Give me 
his handkerchief from his pocket and u 
think that fan—do you mind if I tum! 
tion? Perhaps if I shut off the switel- 
distracts me. It may be that. I 7?) 
ROSEMARY: Go as far as you like, pre 
him with a demure smile as he rises qd 
He sighs with relief and returns to the si 
RUTHERFORD: As I was about tosi, 
investigations have hitherto been er) 
introspective, and objective rather 
what you say suggests that if I had: 
here I might make some interesting e 
ROSEMARY: One can make intes 
without instruments sometimes. ~— 
RUTHERFORD (thoughtfully and dist 
highly suggestive. In fact, it seems 
basic assumption of normality in t 
a consideration of circumstances li 
ties psychologically analyzed. 
RoseMARY: I’m afraid I shall hay 
come down a few flights, professor. T 


if 


= 


ROSEMARY: ff, 
say that if you would kindly put that 
to two syllables I could understand 
with less effort. 7 

RUTHERFORD: Excuse me. In off 
in making our tests, that a person 
mind, without taking into account 
of some emotion of a disturbing n 
ocination is not necessarily but lik 
premises, or, if not false ; 

ROSEMARY (clasping her hands ™ 
heart, professor! 1) 


you have been here several-moments 
RUTHERFORD: Oh, yes. You re 


the ceiling. His eye then falls on the S¢ 
guese and gleams with inspiration. 1 
book and reads, in a tremulous voice)? 
And wilt thou have me fashioi 
The love I bear thee, finding W 
And hold 
(He stops.) 


herford Starts and Frowns 


} 


ouragingly ): Go on, please! That’s so 


It is all that seems applicable at the 
, Miss Rosemary, after what transpired a 
ht, when I dared, for the first time, to 
“dence, when —— (He pulls his left shirt 
:e of his coat and glances at it.) When I 
sich of your dear hand lying within my 


| A ; 

Lng up erectly with a shocked expression): 
-Varren! How can you say such a thing! 
learly taken aback): I—I 
arely): You may well stammer! Do you 
shat I was so lost to a sense of propriety 
{ hold my hand? Have you the ner—the 
(ne and make such an assertion without 


legapered, but game): Miss Rosemary, I 
.. and never for a moment wronged you 
sit there was any breach of propriety 
-ar—contact I allude to. Far from it! 
lthere be, was mine, and must be attrib- 
vh of my feeling, which impelled me to 
t nder some circumstances be deemed an 
. But as to that fact itself, I could not 


ihe 

1edulously): You must be! Is that what 
4 on your shirt cuff? Read it again and 
|. made a mistake in the name. It must 
her girl. Let me look! (RUTHERFORD 
yd his back.) Gracious heavens! I, Rose- 
ney, be guilty of holding hands! 

(reatly concerned): Please don’t allow it 


[0 remember that you were quite confi- 
) me of the opportunity that had been 
yh this institute and of your unwilling- 
ini yourself and give up your connec- 


iersity just to get a decent salary. I was 
(admit; but is it possible that you took 
j,reoccupation to—to —— Oh, Professor 


\lope That 
sy Me Happy 
4 Falters) 


ia 


Warren! (She covers her face with her handker- 
chief, and her shoulders shake.) 

RUTHERFORD (greatly agitated): Please don’t! 
At least let me try to justify myself. I ask 
you to believe that Iam not the light-minded 
libertine that you imagine, and that I would 
not for the world offend your delicacy. 
(ROSEMARY’S shoulders become increasingly 
convulsed.) I had, in speaking to you that night, a 
deep and serious purpose, in which I was most annoy- 
ingly interrupted. 

ROSEMARY (in a muffled voice): You mean by Billy Joyce 
butting in? 

RUTHERFORD: When Mr. Joyce idiotically obtruded his 
blatantly offensive personality I was about to make a 
declaration of my affection for you. I have been informed 
that in such cases it is quite permissible for a gentleman to 
take the young lady’s hand, respectfully. 

RosEMARY (her handkerchief still pressed to her eyes): 
Then you —— 

RUTHERFORD: Miss Rosemary, I—I love you. (He 
looks at her expectantly and waits, but she vouchsafes no sign 


of having heard him, so he proceeds.) PerhapsI should have , 


mentioned this at the very first opportunity after our last 

interview, but, on consideration, I decided that it might 

be better to wait until my engagement with the institute 
was definitely settled and my salary assured. Yesterday 

the contract was signed, as I told you in my note, and I 

am able to offer you what might almost be termed afflu- 

ence. It is true that I am required to be at the institute 
every day during office hours, but —— 

RosEMARY: If one has been all her life obliged to have 
a fond but fussy paleontological parent in the house and 
underfoot at. all hours, one isn’t likely to consider a few 
hours’ daily respite from a husband any particular draw- 
back. (She removes the handkerchief from her face and looks 
at him with a smile totally undimmed by tears.) Sit down, 
please. I want to think, and you make me nervous, stand- 
ing up and glowering. 

[RUTHERFORD obeys her. He still observes the decorous dis- 
tance between them and anxiously regards the young woman, 
who, bending forward, cushions her chin in a supporting 
palm and, with her head slightly averted, gazes with 
thoughtful intentness into futurity. In her abstraction she 
allows her disengaged hand to fall within six inches of 
RUTHERFORD’S. He notices it, but takes no advantage of the 
circumstance. 

ROSEMARY (dreamily, and without altering her position): 
So you love me! I wonder! Are you positive that it is 
really love that you feel? 

RUTHERFORD: I am at a loss to imagine what else it can 
possibly be. 

ROSEMARY: What else what can be? 

RUTHERFORD: The way I feel toward you. It is a dis- 
tinctly novel sensation and I admit that inexperience is 
naturally liable to error, but I think there can be no doubt 
of it. I have never felt at all the same toward any other 
young woman of my acquaintance. 

ROSEMARY: Are you quite sure of that? 

RUTHERFORD: Not that I can remember, and it is 
unthinkable that I would forget. I try to be conscientious 
about this, and I consider that I am justified in making a 
positive assertion that I love you. (He advances his hand 
toward hers, but withdraws it.) 

ROSEMARY: What makes you love me? 

RUTHERFORD (candidly): I really cannot say. I am led 
to believe, from what I have read upon the subject, that 
the emotion we call 
love is to a great extent 
unreasonable and illog- 
ical. The theory of vi- 
brations may account 
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“If You Want the Brutal Truth, I’m in, But I’m 


Busy. . . « Psychodynamics’’ 


forit. I have remarked vibrations—of my knees particu- 
larly—on several occasions when I have approached you. 

ROSEMARY (still gazing afar): Am I different from other 
girls, do you think? 

RUTHERFORD: Undoubtedly. No two persons are 
exactly alike. An approximate similarity may exist, but 
accurate measurements, as Bertillon has demonstrated, 
will clearly prove that even physically we have no exact 
duplication. Psychologically 

ROSEMARY: You didn’t fall in love with me for my 
beauty. : 

RUTHERFORD: Certainly not. (Smiles.) I don’t think 
that would be a very sensible thing to do. (He moves 
nearer to her and takes her hand.) 

ROSEMARY: Because I know that I am not beautiful. 

RUTHERFORD: Not beautiful exactly; but there are 
other qualities more worthy of admiration than mere 
beauty. I have heard, too, that beautiful girls are apt to 
be selfish and exacting. They are used to attracting atten- 
tion from the opposite sex and it spoils them. No, I am 
glad that you are not beautiful. 

RoseMArRY: And that I don’t attract attention from the 
opposite sex? 

RUTHERFORD (emphatically): Yes, indeed. (ROSEMARY 
turns her head and sees, with evident astonishment, that her 
hand is being held. She looks at RUTHERFORD with arched 
eyebrows and he wilts with conscious guilt, but hangs on.) 

RosEMARY (coldly): What, again? If you please. (She 
disengages her hand.) I wish you wouldn’t sit quite so close 
to me. (The telephone bell rings and she rises quickly and 
takes down the receiver.) Yes? . No,sheisn’tin. ... 
Why, out, naturally. O-u-t, out. Billy, I’m 
shocked at your ignorance of the conventions of polite 
society. (RUTHERFORD starts and frowns.) If you want 
the brutal truth, I’m in, but I’m busy. Psycho- 
dynamics. . . Awfully dear of you, Billy, but don’t 
trouble... . . Imeantroubleme. . .. Us,then. . . 
Tut, tut! . . . Listen, kindsir! Didn’t you understand 
me to say that I was busy? Call me later—years later, 
thank you so dreadfully much. Bye-bye. (She hangs up the 
recewer, returns to the sofa and looks with smiling calm into 
RUTHERFORD’S unmistakable glare.) 

RUTHERFORD (sternly): Who was that? 

ROSEMARY (with quiet dignity): Apologize, if you please, 
for the rudeness of your tone and the impertinence of your 
question. 

RUTHERFORD (after a struggle): I beg your pardon. 
But —— 

ROSEMARY (in a brisk, matter-of-fact way): Granted. 
That’s settled. And now, if you don’t mind, I will go on 
with my questions. I think that you will agree that I 
ought not to decide anything hastily and unsight, unseen, 
as it were. We are, as you are perhaps aware, a Missouri 
family. 

RUTHERFORD: Professor Mackeldowney has so informed 
me; but I trust I am above narrow prejudice. I think it 
quite possible that reports of the crudity of your native 
state have been exaggerated. My own Massachusetts even 
has been maligned. 

ROSEMARY: Yes, I have heard positive blasphemy of 
Boston. But what I was wondering was how you happened 

(Concluded on Page 153) 


HIS country that 
T's: ours faces to- 

day a great dan- 
ger—and a greater 
opportunity. And the 
time has come when 
all Americans who love 
their land and what it 
stands for must unite 
to fight relentlessly 
against the one—fer- 
vently for the other. 

The danger that 
threatens our life, not 
alone as a nation but 
as individuals as well, 
is indifference; the fact 
that men and women 
will not only not do 
their duty but that 
they will not even take 
the trouble to find out 
what that dutyis. The 
magnificent spirit of 
war patriotism has 
gone. There has come 
no spirit of peace pa- 
triotism to replace it. 
Instead a mad scram- 
ble, each man for him- 
self and the devil take 
the hindmost. 

It is, of course, 
wrong. It is, of course, 
futile. And if persisted 
in it may well become 
fatal. 

All this has hap- 
pened because we have 
failed to realize the 
simplest facts about 
our country and our- 
selves. We think of 
ourselves as Henry 
Jones, with a new se- 
dan and a silk shirt; 
as De Courcey Onderdonck, with a chance to get back to 
Palm Beach and Newport; as J. Belfast Steele, interested 


in the magnificent opportunity for commercial develop-: 


ment; as Jerry Jenkins, wrapped up in the price of 
wheat, cotton or corn; as Ignatz Blink, on strike for a 
four-hour day and a three-day week. And we think of 
America as a rather nice spot to live in while interested 
in our varied activities. 

Which is, of course. as far from the truth as Dan from 
Beersheba, or Moscow from Peking. 

We are not primarily Henry Joneses and De Courcey 
Onderdoncks. We are not, and we cannot afford to be. 
We are primarily American citizens in an interdependent 
civilization of such amazing complexity that if one part 
fails to function it cripples the whole. Nor is America 
merely a rather pleasant spot to be in. It is our country; 
a vast, fine, going business in which all of us are share- 
holders and from which we gain the profits that enable us 
to live and breathe and have our being. 


Obligations of Citizenship 


O THAT this is what we must first realize: That the 

land in which we live is ours, come to us by inheritance 
from wise and valiant forbears who gave without stint of 
their brain and labor and blood to leave it to us that we 
might live in freedom, in honor and in the peace that 
comes of righteous strength. 

It is we who own this country—you and I. We are 
equal partners, and as such devolve upon us certain privi- 
leges, ‘certain obligations, for a man has no warrant on 
earth to talk about his rights until he has performed his 
duties. This land is ours, and if we fail to take a proper 
interest in it we can blame no one but ourselves if others 
take an improper interest in it. 

What would you think of a business man who, after 
investing all his money in a concern, promptly went home 
and went to bed, leaving the handling of his wealth to 
Tom, Dick or Harry? You would think him a simpleton. 
And you would be perfectly right. And yet that is ‘pre- 
cisely what an appalling number of ignorant and self- 
centered Americans are doing to-day. 

Let me cite a few instances: 

The first was in a Mid-West city, in a state in which the 
citizens are reported to practice politics from childhood. 
The host was perhaps the most influential individual 
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Election Day Outside a Polling Place 


business factor in the state; his guests men of his kind, all 
carrying large responsibilities in the industrial and social 
life of the community. As has been usual of late months 
in any company, the matter of high taxes was the chief 
topic of discussion. Every man present condemned the 
law, the method of execution, the lawmakers and the 
agents of execution. The complaints were that any protest 
was useless, that the country was going to the dogs, that 
the politicians had it by the throat, that there was no use 
preparing for future business developments. Onemaneven 
declared that he was going to move out of the country. 

A fair sample of a fine lot! Some.of these men voted 
occasionally—most never voted at all. Not one of them 
took the slightest interest in politics, knew nothing of the 
first elements of political organization, but regarded pri- 
mary or election day as an opportunity for an extra day 
at golf. They were being taxed to the limit, were right- 
eously indignant, knew something was wrong, and yet 
hadn’t the slightest idea how to fix it. Capable, any of 
them, of solving the most intricate business problem, yet 
helpless as children in the face of a national situation that 
they themselves have been largely responsible in bringing 
about! Building wisely with their right hands, they have 
allowed their lefts to stir sand into the cement until the 
mortar crumbles and the bricks fall! 

The second instance: 

In a discussion the other day, in a distinguished com- 
pany, of the uses of money in a political campaign, the 
head of a great concern asked a member of the Republican 
National Committee: “What do you want money for?” 

The committeeman answered: “You got a letter the 
other day asking you to register, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ said the business man, “I did.” 

“Well, did you do anything about it?” 

“No, I didn’t.” . 

“Then you got another letter, received on the second day 
fixed for registration, didn’t you?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Did you do anything about that?” 

“TI was busy.” 

“Then you got a third letter?” 

“T know it.” 

“And you didn’t do anything about that either?” 

“T tell you I was busy. We were getting ready for an 
inventory and I had some buyers from outside the country, 
and ——” 
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And remember that these are big mer 1 
to all parties. They are rich men toc 
money. Yet they are political paupers.f 
on the polls of voters; they belong tc 
Democratic or Republican, unless suel! 
for social purposes and only incidental. 
friends, moreover, never heard theme 
themselves; their wives “don’t know”; i 
of these who do not cast any vote is hie 
pendent but slavishly apathetic, not on’ 
but using no vote. I believe that full! 
voters are self-disenfranchised; they wi 
they won’t take the trouble. : 


Patriotic Till Armistice 


ND yet another instance: j 
To provide necessary campaign ex 
lican National Committee recently de} 
decentralized giving. This involves a || 
amount which will be accepted from an} 
one year for support of the party. A list 
men and women in New York State w 
that could very well afford, and rather 0) 
the maximum amount under the plan. 
8000 on this list, and when this list was! 
registration books to ascertain the poli 
was found that more than 5000 of ° 
registered to vote. They were supposet 
type of citizen in this country; they’ 
their own affairs, but they were either t 
to exercise that first basic right upon wi 
perity depends. a 
Nothing is more amazing than nee 
exist in this country to-day. Most of 
admirably war active. Many, though 
volunteered for military service. They ¢ 
will be an example for all time. Up toN 
they were patriotic men and women—ht 
the armistice they quit. This is no criti 
continue to do their duty. It is a co 
who do not. For the wartime slack 

But the soul that was awakened to pa 
of conflict may be awakened to it in t 
And once that soul really understands — 
1 
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\ypressive aspects of 
is the gradual dis- LD) 
( of things that were 
»onplace. Take the 
1 example. The buf- 
gact. The itinerant 
ymore. The saloon 
| t forestry congress 
1 our disappearing 
{1 the world knows 
¢ deposits are yield- 
+1 we annually con- 
‘ings we shall adapt 
‘discoveries and in- 
» haps the most dis- 
jance at this time is 
; It seems to have 
,e general exodus. 
{ hunt to-day is the 
ive “To Let”’ sign. 
Jiliaremblem. Fol- 
saple pastime. To- 
ying much scarcer. 
ag the other fellow 
\.bsorbing and full 


|houses to let, but 
ind, the large kind, 
j<ind, the undesir- 
1, and, finally, the 
jor a small family 
s2xistence. For the 
jage-earning and 
\.ericans, finding a 
U problem. If you are comfortably fixed 
a. If you are not, and are one of the 
eyourself with the knowledge that the 
rhe same predicament. But, in speaking 
¢ remember how we used to talk about 
4le”? The “sheltering rooftree’’? The 
lt was always out? What has become 
‘How often do we hear them? Are we 
;mphasis on houses when it belongs on 
(md a home are two different things. A 
1;; A home has to be made. In. far too 
f| we must include all kinds of human 
« the word ‘“‘house’’—it is impossible to 
la the houses of the future the home- 
is ought to be the first consideration. 


Vrong Kind of Housing 
} 
| seems as if in all the fuss about houses— 
}, any means ignore the fact that there are 
: or the fuss—we had forgotten all about 


habit to cling to a wrong word. You are 
tof the thing that really matters. I do 
t: United States is going to abandon its 
as the base of its scheme, but we should 
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How Some Jerseyites Beat Landlords and the H.C. of L. 


in putting up with it they are certain to lose some valuable 
qualities. They do not grow into better citizens but into 
poorer ones. They do not keep up the health standards 
necessary to a strong, virile race. They do not make good 
workers. They make poor consumers. They mean a 
downward scale of life instead of an upward one. It is not 
houses but homes that make a nation. Cripple the home 
and you cripple the nation. 

Did you ever turn over a good-sized flat stone in a field 
or pasture on a summer’s day? Do you remember the 
startled activities of the community that had gathered 
under that stone? Probably they were ants, and it is cer- 
tain that they were quite as much surprised as you were, 
and very much more annoyed. But if you had had the 
patience to study their activities for a little while you 
would have witnessed perhaps the most wonderful exhibi- 
tion of collective action and organization of which mankind 
has knowledge. In a very short time—very short indeed 
in comparison with the length of life of an ant—you would 
have seen the ants build a new community and go about 
their business as though nothing had happened. As build- 
ers of communities they are far in advance of man. As 
housing experts they are hard to beat. As organizers for 
collective action natural history knows no animal that 
can beat them in the application of intelligence. 


Charm and Cheapness in Homes for the Workingmen of Lester, Pennsylvania 
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Man cannot proceed in any such 
manner, though he is at the present 
moment in about the same fix as 
were the ants from whose abode you 
rudely lifted thestone. A great many 
millions of people are looking for 
homes. If we.could get away from 
the earth and look it over in its en- 
tirety we should discover something 
resembling the startled activities of 
the suddenly unhoused ants. Whether 
we scanned the thronged streets of 
the Island of Manhattan or the fever- 
ish automobile district of Detroit or 
the glorious panorama of San Fran- 
cisco; whether we tried to penetrate 
the smoke and fog of London or to 
study the animated streets of Paris; 
whether we looked at Copenhagen, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Rome, or spun 
the earth on its axis and looked at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland or 
Wellington or Cape Town or Jo- 
hannesburg, we should find the same 
hunt. All the world is looking for 
houses, inquiring about houses, talk- 
ing about houses, and getting more 
or less seriously concerned about 
where they are to come from. 

Never before in the history of the 
world, as far as we know, has there 
been such a shortage of houses. It 
is true that the devastation of war 
has left a great section of Europe 
shelterless, but the fact is that the destruction of houses 
in the last war represents but a fragment of the total 
housing needs of the world. In France 50,000 houses 
were destroyed, and 100,000 others were pillaged and dam- 
aged, but France needs many times that number of houses. 


Why the Shortage Exists 


NGLAND), practically untouched by the ravages of 

war, as far as property is concerned, needs at least a 
million houses. The rest of Europe, excepting France, 
needs another million. The United States needs more 
than that. Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
America need a million and a half. The shortage is every- 
where—among white peoples, at least—and it is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Those five million houses will 
take some years to build; the moment they are done an- 
other five million will be needed. The problem of shelter 
will reach colossal proportions in the future. The time is 
coming when man will have to study the methods of the 
ant. He might well be studying them now. 

What are the causes of the present shortage? Why is 
it that the law of supply and demand has not operated, 
and does not operate, to produce houses as it operates to 
produce other things that man needs and which he will 
buy as fast as they 
can be supplied? 
The answer can- 
not be stated in 
terms. of any one 
cause, for the 
causes are several. 
In the first place 
there is the devas- 
tation of war. In 
the second place 
there is the annual 
destruction —high 
in the United 
States and Can- 
ada—by fire. 
There is also the 
annual loss in 
wearing out, for 
houses wear out as 
do other things, 
when they are 
badly and cheaply 
built. A vast part 
of the world is to- 
day living in worn- 
out houses, unfit 
for human habita- 
tion. A final cause, 
and one represent- 
ing perhaps the 

(Continued on 
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HE train 
from Ge- 
neva, due at 


Delices-les-Bains 
at two-thirty, ar- 
rived that day 
only three hours 
late. This was 
phenomenal; it 
was a good omen; 
it seemed to in- 
dicate an ap- 
proaching return 
to antebellum 
conditions, when 
once or twice a 
year the train 
used to come in 
actually on time. 
Among the last 
to descend from 
a crowded com- 
partment were 
the ancient 
Churak and the 
well-groomed ex- 
Majesty of 
Constantia-Felix. 

“T hope,” said 
Georges, ‘‘that in 
time you can ac- 
commodate your- 
self to my demo- 
cratic habits, 
Churak. If we 
had paid for the 
whole compart- 
ment as usual I 
should have 
missed the ac- 
quaintance of the 
two gentlemen 
from St. Gall who 
travel in under- 
wear and lace 
goods. You 
shudder, Churak; so do I. But this is the new world. 

“‘T am going up to the Hotel de Russie while you get us 
rooms at the Beaurivage—or somewhere else. Let us not 
do things by halves. Why not go to some unspeakably 
cheap and filthy lodging? Our Majesty will dispense with 
asalon. Why indeed should I have even a bed? If we can 
only save money enough I intend to have a bottle of cham- 
pagne for dinner at the Casino to-night. No, you think 
we oughtn’t to be so extravagant as to dine there? Well 
then, you at least shan’t. Churak, you’ve been talking 
economy and price of beefsteak so much lately that I’m 
determined tosave. I think perhaps you had better have 
no dinner at all. Indeed, as the weather’s good, why 
shouldn’t you sleep on a bench in the park?” 

Such speeches might be taken to‘indicate a fair degree 


of high spirits, even in a creature like Georges, who was. 


very subject to cheerfulness. But after he had dismissed 
the unhappy and rebellious old count and was himself walk- 
ing slowly up the Allée de Savoie he seemed invaded by 
some of the evening’s melancholy. He sat down once on a 
stone bench, took a telegram out of his pocket and read 
it, and after slowly putting it back traced with his cane 
a few aimless designs in the gravel of the path before he 
started on. 

The telegram was from Miss Lydia Smith. It said, 
“Please come and take me home. I’m so unhappy.” 

‘Poor little Lydia!’’ he murmured, and yet he smiled, 
too, as if nothing could be wrong that a wise father could 
not set right with a word. And yet Georges was neither a 
fool nor fatuous, as men go. 

At the hotel he discovered that Mrs. Hastings had gone 
out, but that Miss Lydia Smith was at home and would 
receive her father, Mr. ,Georges Smith, as he suddenly 
realized that he now must be. She stood tremulously ex- 
pectant in the little drawing-room as he was ushered in. 
He paused a moment; it was in genuine admiration. 

“How pretty you look, my dear!’ he exclaimed. “And 
the waist! You couldn’t reasonably wish it to be any 
smaller. Come now, could you?” 

This struck, one would have said, just the right note. 
Yet all the answer that the little Princess Lydia made was 
to run across the room and into her father’s arms, where, 
poor child, she had so rarely been. She took at its full 
value the promise he had made her only a little while ago, 
that his waistcoat would be the place where she could 
always lay that yellow head of hers and cry. The yellow 


head was more prettily coifed than ever before. And yet 
tears are always salt and bitter, even from the loveliest 
blue eyes. 

“There, there, my dear!’ he murmured, patting her a 
little awkwardly, just as any unroyal father might have 
done. 

“‘T’m so glad you’re here, papa. The world isn’t as nice 
as I thought it was going to be.” 

“Poor little modern girl!” he said with affectionate 
sarcasm. ‘‘Poor Miss Smith!” 

“Don’t make fun of me, papa. I’m very unhappy.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered soothingly. 

“Youknow?” Sheseemeda little surprised as she looked 
up at him through her tears. 

“IT am, my dear, a very wise fellow; so I know. Shall 
IT tell you the story?” 

She disengaged herself and dabbed at her eyes with a 
handkerchief which—even in this emotional moment— 
was prettier than any she had ever had before. 

““A certain small princess met a young man she liked.” 

“How did you guess that, papa?”’ 

“Just my wisdom, dear. And so the little princess let 
herself drift away with the tide, and the tide was setting 
toward the islands of romance.” 

“Yes, papa.” She wiped away a tear. 

“Of course,” Georges continued, “the girl couldn’t alto- 
gether forget that she was a princess in disguise and was 
away from her father’s court in a miserable furnished villa, 
in a way upon her parole of honor. She knew that the 
young man was only a bourgeois merchant’s son and that a 
marriage with him was out of the question, since it would 
displease the girl’s wonderful father, to whom she really 
wished to give all the obedience consistent with being 
quite modern and independent. So when she found the 
current setting toward those islands was too strong for her 
she grew frightened. She was still in love with the young 
man and he with her. But she was afraid of her father. 
Now suppose that her father can make it all right?” 

“But you can’t, papa. You don’t understand at all. The 
story doesn’t go the way you’ve told it.” ve 

“But aren’t you in love with the young man?” 

‘No, certainly not!” And she began afresh to Re 

“TIsn’t he in love with you?” Rd, 

“No,” Miss Smith managed to say. ‘Not a bit. a 


“But he must be in love with signee ay) wi isiaie eve 


Georges impatiently, ‘“‘at his age.” 
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The Telegram Was From Miss Lydia Smith. It Said, “Please Come and Take Me Home. I’m So Unhappy’”’ 
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“T came, Your Majesty, you see,” ” he 

[Voge replied Georges IV, still gla ci 
have come pretty far, Prince Otto.” 

“Prince Otto!” screamed both ladi 

“Of Hellenos?”’ added Mrs. Hastings 

The creature nodded his head in 
took both men in with a glance of s 

“Oh, you—you two devils!” she h 
that’s not half enough to call you. 
she cried, turning to the girl. “‘My pot 
child! I can’t think whether they’y 
than you or you worse than me.” 

__ “Tcan’t see,” said Lydia with some ac 
deal of good sense, ‘‘that they have do 
““Not done me harm?” exclaimed 
““They’ve played with me, made a 
cable to Washington—to the Preside 
make the American eagle scream all 
than he could. You’d better go, Li 

soon be no place for you. But reme 
Lydia Smith, and everything’s a mis 
are a mistake. Royalties above all! 3 
New York and marry a nice broker. 
rattled on as she almost pushed Miss Si 

“‘and even if you hear them scream 
rescue. Oh!” she concluded, as alone! 
heightened color and snapping 
highnesses. 

They looked rather sheepishly at eacl 

“Fire away!’’ at last said Georges IV 

“Call us whatever you like,’’ pleac 
Morpurgo. 

For just a quarter of an instant sh 
And then slowly seating herself, she m 
and shook her head commiseratingly 
finite leisure and detachment she % 
flounces of her skirt. 

“You foolish creatures!’’ she murn 
cigarette, while they watched her as fa 
white rabbits might a lovely serpent 

Georges IV was the first to pull hii 
blance of royal dignity. ‘May I as 

-“T was told to save your daughi 
young men. I did. But”—and she t 
upon Prince Otto—‘‘there was no ¢ 
Mr. Morpurgo,” 


| 
| 
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‘»marked Georges almost bitterly. ‘‘Still 
ear.” 

| , Your Royal Highness. This other 
's in love with me.”’ 

/ 1’? began Constantia-Felix. 

i1 it so,” said the lady. 

«to be my wife,” said the young Prince 

jy stiff. 

yaow she refuses and the episode’s over, 


9 
i addy to refuse you, Ottok, if I have 
|) do so. You’ve turned out to be the 
1 of Hellenos, if there is one. But you 
|at I thought you were just Morpurgo. 
4l to catch a prince.” 

ross to the window and stood a moment 
jhem. Then he turned and broke out 


g. 
4 laid for me, however, and by you, sir! 
jrn me against her just because she did 
rave and sporting. She was guardian of 
| guarded.” 

| nice of you, mon prince!” murmured 


1: does it make to me how I met her, or 
«all in love with her? I have met her, 
ive with her. Mrs. Hastings, I repeat 
j take me?”’ 

i elligent 2a woman,” protested Georges, 
git’s impossible. Even if it weren’t for 


ys 80 unwise to rub in the difference in 
Iss. Hastings with quite the air of dis- 
jon if for a moment I thought of you as 
) le for—for an older man.” 

(a sudden glance at the king as if an 
(nm crossed his mind. His shoulders 
»oked ready for combat. 

1 “There is also to be considered 
sy his position,” interrupted the. lady. 
ésty made it quite clear to me in a pre- 
(ght I to say?—that you feel marriage 
stion between royalty and the likes of 
\( should insist on marriage. And there 
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‘ 
‘What Difference Does it Make to Me How I Met Her, or Why She Made Me Fall in Love With Her? I Have Met Her, I Have Fallen 


in Love With Her, Will You Take Me?" 


member of a European reigning house to marry Mrs. 
Hastings someone would have tried long before you?” 

“Tried?” asked Otto with a note of sarcasm. “I’m 
wondering what they called trying.’ 

“Tt didn’t consist in asking me at any rate,’’ she said. 
“Tt’s but simple justice to you, Otto, to say that you’re the 
first to make a definite and legitimate proposal.’ Her 
voice became more serious. “I shan’t forget that, dear boy. 
Your cause won’t suffer by anything that happens if you 
leave me alone a minute with an old friend. And whether 
I take you or refuse you in the end it will be because I 
believe that in that way lies greater happiness for you. 
You’ve won that much of my heart.” 

She held out her hand to him and he kissed it. 

“‘T shall wait on the terrace till you send for me if it’s all 
night,”’ he said, and rushed out with boyish swiftness as if 
he felt more emotion than he wanted anyone to see just then. 

“It’s turned cold,” said the lady after a little pause. 
“Would you put a match to the fire?” 

For a fleeting instant of royal pride he seemed to medi- 
tate ringing for a servant, then under her little mocking 
smile he knelt to the humble task. 

“Two old people by the fire, eh?” 

““Rubbish!”’ retorted Georges. ‘‘We’re neither of us 
forty.” 

““He’s not thirty and she’s not twenty.” 

The wood crackled as it caught, and he rose. 

“You are not in love with him, are you?” 

“T’m touched by him, pleased by him. Why shouldn’t 
I be in love with him? Or why should I? In any case, 
from your point of view he’s an admirable match, isn’t he?” 

“Haven’t you a heart?’ asked Georges. 

“A heart?” she answered. “Yes. But a man must try 
to find it. Have you a right to know?” 

He slumped into a big bechintzed and becushioned chair 
by the small fire, quite regardless of nice manners, and for a 
silent moment gazed at it while she stood and gazed at him. 

“No,” he said finally, and he looked up at her with a 
smile not quite so gay as was generally his smile. ‘Kings 
have no right to any knowledge of the human heart. Per- 
haps they couldn’t go on with their poor little métier of 
being kings if they had. I’ve felt that I must consider the 
tradition of my race rather than the feelings of my own 
heart. I’ve felt, even now—now perhaps more than ever— 
that I must play thefarce out. Now more than ever I feel 
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disinclined to. More than ever I want to try my chances 
against that nice, decent boy, who’s fallen in love with you, 
as of course he should, and of whom I’m jealous.” 

He rose. Again the fire crackled in the soft silence. 

“Am I a fool?” he asked at last. 

“Not quite,” she said. 

“T’m afraid lam. I’m afraid I’m going to be—quite.” 

Perhaps he would have been—quite. There was a deter- 
mined reckless look in his eyes that contrasted oddly with 
the usual lazy smile. Again he took a step toward her. We 
shall never know just how many steps he might have taken, 
nor how far he might have gone. At that moment there 
was almost a Clatter outside. Prince Otto pulled the’door 
upon the terrace open, and the old Count Churak almost 
staggered into the room. He was winded, he was breathing 
heavily, yet somehow he was not quite the comic figure that 
he had seemed by the Lac des Alpes. Something had hap- 
pened which again ranged the great centuries behind him. 

“Your Majesty,” he began, ‘‘it has come. Thank God 
it’s come!”’ 

The air in the snug soft sitting room grew electric, tense. 

“What, Churak?’’ asked Georges; yet, as if already he 
knew, he unconsciously stood straighter, more like a king. 

“There was a telegram at the Hotel Beaurivage. Our 
friends have risen at last. They are in possession of Lichten- 
mont and five provinces have declared for you. And the 
representatives of the new government are already on their 
way now to the Lac des Alpes to offer you your crown. We 
must be there to-morrow morning.” 

“Can we be?”’ asked Georges. 

“T have a motor at the door. We can be if we drive all 
night. And they say that the Great Pass is clear of snow.” 

“Then we will start at once.” His Majesty of Constantia- 
Felix put his hand on his servant’s shoulder. “You have 
done well, old Churak. But will not the all-night run be 
too hard for you?”’ 

“T will go, sire, if it kills me. I must be with you when 
justice is done.” 

“There, there, you shall,” promised the king. 

And his arm went—unroyally perhaps—round both 
shoulders of his ancient chamberlain. The result was un- 
expected, for the old man suddenly broke down, and 
though he fought hard, for a few seconds his half-stifled 
sobs were the only sound in the small firelit room. And 
during that little period the little Princess of Constantia- 
Felix stole in 
and stood, 
wide-eyed, 
watching. 

His Majesty 
turned to his 
old friend from 
across the seas. 

“You see,” 
he said lightly, 
“Fate is per- 
haps deciding 
for me—that I 
am to be quite 
afool. Lydia,” 
he went on to 
his child. “ Will 
you, if Mrs. 
Hastings will 
bring you, start 
to-morrow for 
the Lae des 
Alpes? Weare 
perhaps to go 
home to Lich- 
tenmont. You 
think you do 
not want to go, 
but perhaps 
somehow, after 
all,iI can make 
you happy 
there, my child. 
Not that your 
happiness or 
mine has much 
importance, 
dear. Justnow 
and forever af- 
terward, what- 
ever happens, 
what mattersis 
our country’s 
happiness.” 

It was per- 
haps a historic 
moment which 
was passing 
thus in this 
suite of the Ho- 
tel de Russie. 
(Continued on 
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the morning after Irma’s elopement, their visit 

shortened by the sprightly news. Aunt Naomi 
was one of those canny seeresses who announce their 
prophecies after the 
event, therefore she was 
quite safe in saying that 
she had felt it in her 
bones all along that 
something would hap- 
pen as soon as her back 
was turned. Uncle 
Henry, grown fat with. 
inactivity, and never a 
stirring person despite 
his Spanish War record, 
was inclined to leave 
things to the fate which 
had served him indiffer- 
ent well thus far. 

““Couldn’t come out 
noworse’nlotso’ church 
weddin’s I know,” he 
philosophized. ‘‘If 
that feller was drivin’ a 
fancy auto like you tell 
about, chances are he’ll 
support Irma in proper 
style. Hope she won’t 
git stuck up, though, 
and forgit us folks.” 

Aunt Naomi set her- 
self to considering Col- 
burn’s case. Winnie, 
still a devoted nurse, 
had done her best to 
keep secret his identity; 
but Aunt Naomi had 
rummaged the large kit 
bag which had fallen to 
the road from the 
wrecked machine. 

““A feller that sleeps 
in silk pants and slicks 
his hair with gold 
brushes ought to pay his 
board,” she concluded. 
“Not that I’m takin’ 
in boarders as a regular 
thing.” 

Among other impor- 
tant matters she dis- 
covered an Italian 
passport, and though 
she disdained the lan- 
guage in which it was 
written, a poor photo- 
graph of the invalid with the identifying script, “Fitzroy H. 
D. Colburn,” assured her that the man in her best bed was a 
personage despite his record in some foreign rogues’ gallery. 

Confronted with the revealing papers, Winnie saw noth- 
ing for it but to tell the truth. 

““He’s a very famous millionaire, auntie,’”’ she confessed. 
“The Colburns are one of the wealthiest families in New 
York.” 

“Well, why don’t his folks take him back there?”’ 

“The doctor says he can’t be moved and—and he 
doesn’t want his family to know where he is.” 

“H’m!” grunted Naomi. ‘‘Looks funny to me. See 
here, Winnie—are you settin’ your cap at that feller?” 

“Aunt Naomi!” 

“Don’t git so highty-tighty! Wiser girls than you have 
went foolish over wealth and vanity. But be warned in 
time. Fellers that sleep in silk pants and slick their hair 
with golden brushes ain’t foolin’ round country girls, 
object matrimony. And -you’d do well to remember what 
Irma done, lettin’ her heart jump away with her brain.” 

Winnie walked out in the midst of the lecture. She was 
remembering all too well what Irma “done.” Aside from 
the hurt which Irma’s abrupt departure had given her, she 
felt a constant jealousy at the thought that the qnieter, 
less attractive sister had worked her charms so well. Irma 
had ever been retiring, Winnie ever bold. Winnie had 
reveled in beaux since her fifteenth year. Buried though 
she had been in this curious little farm, she had yet 
managed to set half the town boys of Bellport and Pat- 
chogue by the ears. She was sophisticated in coquetry— 
born sophisticated, I might almost say. 

Her one fear now was that Aunt Naomi, out of patience, 
would seek out Colburn’s influential relatives and cause 
him to be taken away. Obsessed by this thought, she 
guarded him like the jewel of price that he was. She was 


Tite elder Pollards came home from Port Jefferson 
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conscious of the way his eyes followed 
her as she worked about the room or 
sat sewing at his bedside. He talked 
more and more as the days went by; 
and though ‘he uttered much that she 
could not understand, she could read 
admiration in every speech he made. 
“Fair Cynthia’”’ he began calling her. 
She didn’t care for the name, which she 


associated with the beauties of the negro population. 
However, he must have meant it well, because he looked 
volumes when he said it. 

“Fair Cynthia,” he addressed her upon the first occasion 
of his sitting up, ‘‘has anyone done your portrait?” 

She lowered her eyes, determined not to bungle things 
by a show of overeagerness. 

“There’s a photographer over at Patchogue who says 
he’ll do it for nothing.” 

Colburn laughed. 

“No one could take your picture and not be rewarded,” 
he said. ‘‘Lord, how I wish I were something better than 
a dauber! I know a man who could do it.” 

“In New York?” she asked, her heart leaping. 

“No, in Rome.” . 

This was slightly discouraging. Her imagination had 
not as yet flown beyond the glories of Manhattan. 

Doctor Brindley, who had by now identified his patient, 
became no less attentive for what he knew. He got 
Colburn up gradually, at first permitting him to limp 
across the room supported by Winnie’s steadying arm. 
Then came little walks down the cross-lot path. The 
convalescent became weak upon the first trial and had to 
be brought back, his arm across Winnie’s shoulders. 

Something more than a fortnight after the collision its 
victim—occasionally supported—was able to walk a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond the real-estate signs and into the 
scrub-oak grove leading to the cemetery. He had chatted 
all the way, talking in- his cultivated, rather stilted 


. manner. At last he sank down upon a pile of seasoned 


cordwood. 

“Tired?” asked his bright-haired nurse. 

“Not terribly.” 

He was looking at her again with his brilliant hazel eyes, 
and Winnie as she took a seat beside him admitted that he 
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i 
was rather good looking in a was}. 
Possibly with a little more flesh oi} 
turn out to be quite handsome. | 

She wondered what there was 2) 
didn’t like. 
“They’re going to carry me away}j 
said with a poor attempt at a smile. 
“Not really?” 
Winnie’s surprise was genuine. 
“It seemed a pity to burden you, 
She’s been frightfully good to me—ay 
there seems to be no possible excuse > 
your place now. I’ve asked Mrs. Pi 
sister at Southampton.” 
You’re about well ry 
dispassionately. 


“T am; that’s true.” | 
He was talking with a curious inflec) 
her. His voice had thickened as tho 
an uncontrollable emotion when next 
“Winnie Pollard, you’re an exquisp 
suppose you even dream how wonderf 
In an instant his sound arm had rib 
pulling her head toward him; his litt) 
her upper lip as she lay for a moment} 
Winnie Pollard, we must admit, had: 
In her circle it was regarded as a pleci 
nothing more. But here was anothe; 
matter. 
“Mr. Colburn!” she cried, leaping } 
furious before him. ‘‘ What sort of girl) 

“Miss Pollard!’? he begged, comi) 
imploring her with his good hand. “3 
me, won’t you? I’m dreadfully sorry. | 
have done it. But you were so ——” 

“How could you do such a thing?”h 
could you think of such a thing when | 

She had burst stormily into tears,) 
easily than she had hoped, because she 
she could have cried or laughed with e 

““You’re so wonderful, M 
hadn’t the least intention 0 
annoy you.” S| 

“Let’s go home!”’ she wa 
ever treated me with such 

Her speech broken by sob 
down the path and was 
tracted invalid. 

Winnie found excuses + 
rest of the day. She sue 
remained in his room an 
late in the afternoon, when) 
stopped at the Pollard gate 
eyebrows and haughtily wor 
path, in her wake a little el} 

“T am Mrs. Modderson, 
“T understand that my bro 

The ‘“‘here”’ plainly implied that her} 
a very poor den for the scene of his su 

“Yes, there’s a Mr. Colburn her 
mean,” declared Aunt Naomi, sho 
which poverty usually feels toward 
phoned about.” 

Winnie Pollard, excited out of 
come forth to the hallway. Mrs. ] 
gave her one of those admiring loo 
Bountiful greets a pretty face d 
ming. Winnie retired to the head 
that vantage she could hear Mrs 
staccato wanting to know what ha 
the world he hadn’t let her know and 

They were not long in arranging 
ture. Presently he came slowly outo 
that he didn’t need help either from 
man, whom they addressed as Doet 
Henry followed in the rear, carryi 
The humility of this act wounded W 
hated to see a relative of hers ben 
behest of that magnificent company 
dainfully away. 

Whether pleasant or not, the sigh 
ran up to her bedroom, where from 
watch the last act of her poor com 
down the walk the group had stoppe 
ing to the rescue had relieved Uncle 
the latter, making deprecating gestt 
Mrs. Modderson, was too plainly ¢ 
of Colburn’s bill. The doctor was le: 
the car. Mrs. Modderson opened he 
several bills from a flat gold purse a 
Henry’s extended palm. Winnie could! 
for the grateful bow with which her 
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e’re servants?” she asked the empty 
he shade upon defeat. 


1 away in early October. The month 
not a pleasant one for any of the 
{ Naomi, affectionate souls at heart, 
use Irma made no sign. It was all 
to declare that she had heard over a 
ynection that Irma was in New York 
had learned to distrust the road and 
les upon it. There were stories in 
try girls and dashing strangers with 
for Colburn 
him,” declared Aunt Naomi. ‘Our 
t for him—and honor to her that she 


; thinking the jig was up. She had 
during that impetuous encounter by 
If he were a real gentleman, as he 
have written or sent her a box of 


terirritant, she resumed her friend- 
:Cracken, who had a ear of his own 
splendid until you stood it beside 
| bald-headed Mr. Cleaver entered 
‘ween them her evenings were well 
‘rored motion-picture shows, but Mr. 
‘for dancing. With her two cavaliers 
in a small way. One or the other of 
sed her good night, which was unim- 
11 merely meant that she was a pretty 
| due. 
j»vember morning, shortly after Aunt 
lary had taken their tinny roadster to 
| of leading back a fresh cow, that one 
| that always made McCracken’s car 
( stopped at the Pollard gate, and a 
pot out and came up the path toward 


Winnie, who at once recognized Mr. Colburn, felt giddy 
for a moment; then she hid in the parlor and permitted 
Serena to go to the door. 

“Ts Miss Pollard in?” she heard him ask. 

““Winnie, you mean?” inquired Serena’s sharp voice. 

“Yes, Winnie.” 

Colburn stepped into the parlor and faced the enchant- 
ress as she stood in the center of a shabby rug and under 
Uncle Henry’s crayon enlargement. 

“How do you do, Miss Pollard?’ he began, holding out 
a hand and showing embarrassment as he did so. 

“How do you do?” 

She did not take his hand, but excitement caused her 
lip to tremble as she looked at him, striving to steady her 
gaze. 

““T haven’t been out very long,’’ he resumed in a low 
persistent tone. ‘‘I was coming by this way and I thought 
I’d drop in and see how you were.” 

““We’re very well,”’ she was good enough to inform him. 

“*Confound it all,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘I’ve come here for 
something more than that. I’ve wanted to make amends— 
I feel that I owe you the humblest apology in the world.” 

‘‘How can a great man like you owe anything to a—a 
poor girl like me?” she faltered, secretly rather proud of 
the speech. 

**T don’t want you to think wrong of me.” 

He stood irresolute for a long time, then he wheeled and 
looked out of the window. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day,” he said at last. ‘‘I wonder if 
you’d mind a little spin out in the air? We ought to settle 
this—and it’s so much easier to talk out there.” 

She paused. Rough handling had frightened him away 
once. 

“Tt would be very nice,’”’ she conceded—‘‘if you don’t 
mind waiting till I get on my things.” 

Her first thought as soon as she had got herself into the 
seat beside him was a prideful one. Secretly it had cut her 
to think that Irma should have been the first one to be 
whirled away like royalty in a chariot. She was ashamed 


of her winter coat, poor to look at beside his. Her heart 
thumped anew. He had come back! He had not forgotten 
the girl who cried when he kissed her. 

Skillfully he turned his car into an unfrequented road 
which wound its way toward the wooded interior. She 
eyed him critically as he talked, quite evidently sparring 
for time. She wished his features were a trifle less regular. 
His skin was too fine for a man’s. His hands as he man- 
aged the wheel seemed fussy and nervous. ‘‘Old-maidish’’ 
was the qualifying word that came into her mind. 

“You got another car, didn’t you?” she asked by way of 
conversation. 

“Another car—oh, yes—yes.” 

He was thinking of something else. Another car. A 
small thing to him. Probably he ordered them by the case. 

The road growing more and more rutty was leading them 
by deep woods and shaggy fences. Finally he stopped his 
car upon a carpet of rustling maple leaves. 

“‘T think we can talk here,” he said. ‘‘I know you'll 
understand, because you look at things in a nice way. I 
don’t know a great deal about women—not so much as 
you’d think. My position in life has been a peculiar one. 
It has made me cautious about women and their motives, 
I suppose. But I should have known after the unselfish 
devotion you showed me that you weren’t—that sort.” 

The drift of his remarks inspired her to a plan of 
action. 

“‘T was awfully hurt,’ she told him, permitting her lips 
to tremble a little. ‘“‘It seemed to me all the time you were 
suffering so and were so brave about it that you were 
different. You seemed to know my position—and yours. 
I hadn’t any idea who you were—not until the last day, 
when my aunt told me. But I did think you were a gen- 
tleman. It was fearful to think that you could have done 
anything like that!” 

She put her little glove to her eyes, which had grown 
appropriately moist. 

“Please don’t!” he begged, his face pale with genuine 
feeling. (Continued on Page 185) 


“Half Past Four,’’ Said Her Husband, Looking at His Wrist 
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Uneven Scales 


N A TIME of rapid price changes, depreciated money 

and hysterical make-believe thinking, it is no labor at 
all to throw over old beliefs. Men doubt whether the 
so-called laws of economics have any force or whether any 
natural laws exist. Even in less heretical times the sacred- 
ness and indeed the reality of such laws were open to 
question, and it was pointed out that the laws of Nature 
are only such to our poor, limited powers of observation. 
Grant the point and let all varieties of hairsplitters argue 
the subject to shreds. Excited persons may deny the 
existence of this and that. But in regard to at least one 
tendeney which has been called an economic law we are 
faced with considerable historical evidence which points 
rather plainly to the conclusion that demand tends to 
provoke supply. 

Just as long as brains, intelligence, science and invention 
are free, monopolies, corners, shortages and abnormal prof- 
its are bound, over a sufficient period of time, to destroy 
themselves. ‘‘Tend” is an irritating, comfortless word. 
If milk sells at several hundred dollars a quart in Vienna 
thousands of babies are likely to starve before high prices 
actually stimulate enough additional cattle raising to feed 
the hungry mouths. But cause and effect, demand and 
supply, are not always so slow in their action. Many have 
been the corners in wheat and cotton which brought a 
flood of offers down upon the heads of their ill-fated per- 
petrators. Already the high price of collars and the high 
cost of laundering have increased enormously the wearing 
of soft shirts and collars, and the washing of these articles 
of clothing at home. Already a better class of women is 
being attracted to domestic service because of the high 
wages paid. These are illustrations of a sufficiently homely 
nature to be understood by anyone. But it is just as true 
that the capacity of almost every industry in the country 
has been rapidly enlarged in the last year or two by the 
high profits prevailing. 

In the agricultural country surrounding one of the large 
automobile cities of the Middle West complaint is made 
that young men are leaving the farm for the city, where 
they get eight dollars a day in the motor or rubber plants. 
But the city worker must have the farmers’ product and he 
will have to pay for it. Temporarily the farmer is hard 
pressed for help and production perhaps is falling off. But 
the cities must have food and they will have to pay for it. 
If necessary farmers will have to pay ten dollars or fifteen 
dollars a day for farm helpers. When that time comes the 
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balance will be restored, or at least the process of restora- 
tion will have been started. If the young man goes to the 
city because hours are shorter the farmer will have to 
reduce his hours and make the city people pay for it. 

We hear much of the shortage of teachers, of the rush of 
professors and schoolma’ams into more lucrative work. 
But already the corrective forces are in operation. Every- 
where salaries are being raised. Meanwhile principals and 
superintendents tear their hair in a vain search for suitable 
young men and women to instruct the young immediately. 
The corrective process works slowly and far from perfectly. 
But it does work, a fact which should reassure those of us 
who have been converted hastily and hysterically into a 
complete despair for the universe. 

If men of any class, whether of employers or of employed, 
are enjoying monopoly profits or monopoly wages, they 
are riding for a fall. The Standard Oil Company once had 
a monopoly, but now one finds almost impossible the job 
of following the growth of its big independent competitors. 
Artificial arrangements often keep a monopoly alive for a 
long time, but history has few examples of anything like a 
permanent corner. The medieval guild of bow-and-arrow 
makers looked like a tight enough monopoly, but what did 
it amount to after firearms came along? Let us imagine an 
absurdly impossible case—that window cleaners in office 
buildings form a powerful enough union to exact wages of 
one hundred dollars a day. But then along will come a 
window-cleaning machine, and these imaginary extortion- 
ers will be eliminated altogether. Coal and even oil have 
become very scarce and high. But let them keep on jump- 
ing in price, and soon we shall have alcohol manufactured 
on a commercial scale sufficient to meet the need. 


On Investing Money 


FTER several years of intense activity in business and 
A easy profits all round, the problem of how to invest 
their surplus incomes is worrying more people than ever 
before. The country has not become as yet a one-hundred- 
per-cent paradise for promoters and brokers, either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, for there are still a few million men, 
women and children who do not worry about their 
securities because they have none to worry about. But 
the most casual observation reveals a greatly increased 
number of persons who are looking round for a safe place 
to put their money after buying all the expensive clothes, 
automobiles and diamonds for which they have an appetite. 

Investing money does not come naturally, like learning to 
walk. It is a little more difficult, perhaps, than even 
swimming and dancing. It requires not only good judg- 
ment and common sense but even more a sense of propor- 
tion and self-control. Among those who have money to 
spare for the first time these qualities may be inherent, but 
more often are acquired only after rather painful experience. 

If it were possible to pass a law making it a criminal 
offense for anyone to invest in a company in which the 
prospective stockholder or bondholder has no managerial 
part, there would be many millions of dollars saved, not 
only to the investors themselves but from wasteful fritter- 
ing away into visionary and disingenuous projects. Of 
course investors cannot be handled in this despotically 
benevolent fashion. 

But unfortunately almost every person with a few thou- 
sand dollars to spare buys stocks or bonds and then takes 
as much direct part in the corporation as the residents of 
the Fiji Islands. Our great industries are owned largely by 
persons who know absolutely nothing about them and do 
not give a rap as long as their one or five thousand dollar 
investment pays interest and does not decline in market 
price. Corporations have become so large that many of 
them are not managed by the owners at all, but by a little 
group of officers who may or may not be stockholders and 
whose selfish interests are not always in complete accord 
with those of the real owners. 

The widow who owns ten shares of stock in a hundred- 
million-dollar company hardly feels like trying to direct its 
management. In theory she is one of the owners; in fact 
she has ventured her small sum in what is to her a blind 
pool over which she has as much control as a drop of water 
has over the movement of the tides. 
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Most investors have too small a stal 
bother with the affairs of stock com 
but such being the general case, th 
an equally universal effort on the part 
to play only with good managements) 
The investor does not actually enter ths 
the more reason then for his insistence | 
straight. If by his own efforts he could 
then he would not need to be so carefi 
is sensible enough for the chap who p}j 
ness and makes chances come his way. , 
people take risks with his money is a fp 
the side-line spectator. j | 

Men and women despairingly ask f 
ments and then throw their money awii 
scheme which an insistent salesman ha \ 
go into. But the marketplace never) 
securities, paying steady and fair-sized\ 
upon well-known, proved enterprises. § 
do not appeal to the sense of adventé 
possibilities of making something fr 
investors know that what they ought t! 
and seven per cent along with safe) 
secretly desire is a killing. The Monte 
cealed though it may be under a res): 
what makes perennial the crop of lamky 


—— 


mean the flocking together of} 
common grievance. They do not sur 
all should share equally in the wo)! 
doctrine is that the staid old earth shi 
head so that in the resulting confusior 
their feet on the necks of the rich a) 
through the nose. 

If brotherhood means common cour 
between man and man, let us have it. 
our common sense with the theory th 
give strength to the weak or brains t 
may love the unfortunate and share 
them, but his first interest is himself. 
coin pretty phrases until the crack of 
make a dent in human nature. Each1 
sions to the limit of his ability, and if he 
division of goods it is because his visi 
who have more than himself, not on t 

All of us believe in prosperity. We 
and luxury for ourselves and a like bl) 
fellows. But what can one do? Herei) 
or will not learn to do a simple task 
mind of achild. He pities himself. He 
other men have greater abilities. He 
but will not. Will this pretty theory 
brains in his head, teach him thrift an( 
make him a governor? 

The complaint that there is no equé 
is but a confession that there is no eq 
find, grasp and handle opportunity. | 
or theorize men to a common level of @ 
be a crime against God and the race 
down because incompetents cannot clit 

A brotherhood of courtesy, of toleral 
ings, of charity, of equal opportunity’ 
what one’s service is worth—for thisall 

But we will have none of brotherhoot 
prizes, discourage ambition, moek th 
fast to those who cannot keep the pat 
the fittest may be a hard doctrine 
the doctrine that all should droy 
because one of the number cannot 

One can sympathize with the 
to crawl under and join him. See 
then let Nature take its course. 
holding the larger dog down while 
his vitals, but a universal practice 
would soon rid the world of larg 
all reasonable to suppose that thi 
able to do the work now done by 


‘id authors was 

individuals all 
te Look at 
t ld-fashioned game of Authors and you 
(comfortable placid folk with shaggy 
;,road roll collars and quill pens in their 
I the pen, spaciously. They had studies 


(ging with good musty books. They 
itive men, and when they got their 
yre apt to lapse into Latin: 

yp, to the essayist, William Hazlitt, on 
jpn: 

., better place or humor than I am at 
gon this subject. I have a partridge 
jy supper, my fire is blazing on the 
nd for the season of the year, I have 
ivf indigestion to-day—the only thing 
n| myself—and therefore I will attempt 
) 0 it at once as to have it to do fora 


Jig is gone. The partridge is gone, the 
n the age that tolerated it is gone— 
-' worse it is not for me to say. The 
eown in public estimation as a source 
ie men. We get some of our best 
tig up a typewriter on the edge of a 
sing out chapters before shaving. 

set up a while ago by an author who 
t.as only half done because the editors 
otis last chapters. The magazine re- 
ir looked as if it had been done on the 
‘io. the author’s departure for Europe. 
aist it. In these modern times our best 
wr this sort of pressure. One clever 
A so continually during his waking 
he does his first drafts on the backs 
t, programs and old bills—a man will 
thin his pocket—and in this way licks 
it shape. 

x2? Poe himself wrote The Raven on 
t, barrel, and the Koran first saw the 
esind the bleached shoulder blades of 
‘ok too closely into physical origins. 
enal Quest of Facts 

\ 

s to make is that the modern writing 
hme to a full stop; he must work on 
al because he is subject to this curse of 
tr ght. And still he doesn’t get them 
jen with fact blindness, that fearful 
uti by Colonel Roosevelt to the Nature 


re) the increasing complexity of civi- 
er see a thing reported in the papers 
hé personal knowledge? Did it at all 
‘new or thought you knew to be the 
ell, with regard to every item what- 
your last dollar that somewhere, 
a lynx-eyed specialist who knows 
rin, or not the whole truth. 

a\)lain men everywhere are liars? By 
fact-blind, that is all. For my part 
id ow that I have had an animosity 
r earliest years. To this day I live 
t) harassing consciousness that prac- 
er), of fact made by me, during my 
himy majority, are wrong, hopelessly 
<e our consolation where we can find 
ht now will be proved wrong by the 


‘facts by a kind of necessity in our 
r}ample, that man digging in a sewer. 
our favorite nevelist. The chances 
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wishes to effect his escape through a sewer; but in order 
to do that he must first dig in the sewer himself to find 
out how such an escape may be effected. There is sure to 
be some queer slant to the affair which will make it ridicu- 
lous to the great rank and file of sewer diggers if it is not 
based on actual experience. Very likely Jean Valjean would 
have had to get a permit from the board of health before 
starting on his journey. For the world in which we live 
is full of specialists, fearfully and wonderfully ignorant, 


it may be, on all points but their specialty, but there they . 


are full of trenchant and exhaustive wisdom. 

Was it not the late William James who said that the 
collective ignorance of the college faculty was the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica? 


Getting Little Things Right 


OW these specialists arean appalling handicap toany- 
one who is writing for print, because they are always 
asking him to verify some point of fact. If in a historical 
romance he pictures Mary Chilton stepping out of the 
Mayflower’s gig onto Plymouth Rock, the specialist will 
produce a combination geologist-historian who spent a 
week studying land formations in and about Plymouth, 
and this man will say flatly and finally that in the age of 
Shakspere that rock was either under water at mean low 
tide or it was five hundred yards inland, as the case may 
be. The rock was not where you thought it was, be sure. 
You start some simple tale, entitled, let us say, Love 
Among the Adirondacks, and before you have got into the 
second paragraph you are under the necessity of going to 
the ends of the earth for a dab of local color. It interrupts 
the flow of narrative like blazes. 

When the Duke de Beaufort, I think it was, in one of 
Dumasy’ yarns, found himself in jail, he ordered a pie to be 
manufactured on the outside, and a file and a piece of 
knotted rope to be insinuated into the pie. It was then 
sent in to him. With the file he filed the bars of his prison 
away and with the rope he lowered himself. 

Simplicity itself. An easy-chair escape. A man could 
think up such a dodge as that and never come within 
planetary distance of a jail. But how would he fare since 
this inroad of specialists? Ill. In the first place, there is 
probably some prison regulation forbidding pie to be fed 
to prisoners; at all events deep pies such as it would 
take to hide a file and sixty feet of knotted inch-and- 
a-half grass rope—for the duke could hardly have done 
with less. 

Again, let him undertake, if he dares, to show a man in 
the act of filing away prison bars. He will be met at once 
with the jeering confrontation of an expert who shows him 
that prison bars are now hollow, and that within each 
of them is a solid bar turning on ball bearings, in which 
the file of the most industrious prisoner cannot make a 
dent, for the bar will spin round and round to the slight- 
est touch. 

There’s nothing for it but to knock somebody over the 
head and go to jail in a regular and proper manner, and 
then perhaps he will be qualified to talk. But that, as I 
say, interrupts the flow of narrative. By all means let us 
have our convict stories from the pens of convicts, for 
these are the only specialists in that department who can 
write without fear of contradiction. 

In my humble way I have run foul of these specialists. 
In one yarn I had an old lady die by inches, and the local 
practitioner buried her feet in clay ahead of the rest of 
her person. A physician who read that told a friend of mine 
that he would believe anything else before he would be- 
lieve that, and yet that was the one fact susceptible of 
proof in the whole story. 

Thackeray must have been in the same fix once on a 
time. Speaking of Dumas’ novel factory, he says: ‘‘ For 
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- a species of collaboration. 


myself I confess I would like to 
have a competent, respectable and 
rapid clerk for the business part of 
my novels, and on his arrival at eleven would say: ‘ Mr. 
Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die this morning 
in about five pages. Turn to the article Dropsy—or what 
you will—in the encyclopedia. Take care there are no 
medical blunders in his death.’”’ 

The age of specialists had begun already. They come at 
you from every hand, they spring up from the most unlikely 
soil. I wrote a hobo yarn in which my hero spent a night 
in the ice box of a refrigerator car. It was, as I thought, 
very realistic; the swaying of the beeves hanging by hooks 
in the car made the whole car sway, and my hero was sea- 
sick. But when I read it to a sure-enough hobo he said 
with a jeering laugh that my man would not have been 
able to stay ten minutes in that ice box—on account of 
the fleas. 

I submit it to you if I am to be blamed for not antici- 
pating that there would be fleas in an ice box. 

Some scrupulous people split hairs in this particular by 
I know one man who writes 
sea yarns, for example. A friend of his is an old sea dog. 
My friend leaves blanks when he comes to the oaths and 
to descriptions of wearing ship, striking sail, and the like, 
and the old sea dog writes in the brine, so to speak. My 
friend is responsible for the foam himself. Between them 
they have a great reputation for veracity and lifelikeness. 

And, by the way, there is nothing like a sea yarn to 
bring down the specialists on your unforgiven head. I 
remember writing a story of the merchant marine in which 
the second mate of a merchant ship goes down into the 
fireroom and beats up a gang of mutinous firemen. I got 
a hot anonymous letter from a chief engineer who said he 
felt disgraced to think that he came from my home town 
and was a fellow citizen of the man who had said that 
heinous thing. He informed me that if I, as second mate, 
came into his fireroom for any such purpose I would be 
a thing of shreds and patches when I came out. 


Sad Hamperers of Genius 


ND that would very likely be the truth, if he is the man 
A I think he is; but am I to hold a story for any such 
sentimental reason as that? 

“Any blockhead can stick to the truth, my hearty,” 
cried H. Johnny Ballantine, ‘‘but ’tis a sad hamperer of 
genius.” 

There spoke the long-headed Scot. For~my part I do 
not bat an eye when little Sister Verisimilitude is roughly 
handled. Once when I was firing a mail packet in the 
Indian Ocean I read a yarn by Jack London in which the 
stokers drank strong drink and made a bedlam out of 
the stokeholds, raring and tearing round like madmen. 
Now this had not been my experience. I had found that 
with the temperature at 136 degrees Fahrenheit and water 
running off the end of your nose as it would out of a tap 
it was impossible as a practical matter to get drunk. I 
have given the thing a thorough try-out and I find that a 
man in those circumstances can sweat as fast as he can 
drink. But did I raise the hue and cry? Never did I. 

Later I got the virus into my own veins. I met a young 
mining engineer at a club who said: “‘Why don’t you 
write an article on mining?” 

Verbum sap. But I had never seen a mine. Should I 
follow Thackeray’s Mr. Jones, take the encyclopedia and 
turn to the article on mining? I dared not. I was afraid 
if I did that the local color would be anything but fast. 
And so I went at it in the hideously roundabout fashion of 
the present day. I ferried myself over to Chicago; there I 
sat me down and wrote a tale from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. This tale I sold te a newspaper for the price 
of a ticket to Tucson and a shoe box full of ham sand- 
wiches. For three days I lived—that is, I succeeded in not 

(Concluded on Page 60) 


HAPPENINGS, ARMISTICE NIGHT, 
November 11, 1918. 
ITH reference to the sub- 
\ \ ject above noted it has 
been suggested to me by three persons closely con- 
cerned with my physical and spiritual well-being that I 
should write out in full a report dealing with this matter. 
This suggestion has been made to me by the following: 

Mr. Thaddeus Spinks, the well and favorably known 
hay, grain and feed merchant of Middle Musselburrah. 
As the revered superintendent of the Middle Mussel- 
burrah Baptist Church Sunday School, of which I was and 
perhaps may still be 
regarded as one of 
the most promising 
pupils, Mr. Spinks has 
been deeply grieved 
by the circulation of 
the slanderous report 
that on the night in 
question I was ob- 
served to be walking 
upon Eastern Street, 
Eastville, banging 
walls and hoardings 
with my sergeant’s 
cane, and singing low 
songs. Mr. Spinks 
feels that in justice to our dear 
Sunday School I should make a 
clean breast of the whole affair, 
in writing. 

Miss Abigail Perkins, my 
honored aunt, who has told me 
that open confession is good for 
your soul, and be sure your sin 
will find you out. 

Ezra M. Perkins, my father; 
my father says that if writing 
it out will stop me mooning 
round the place like a sick pig 
and make me of some use in 
the shop, the sooner I get the 
d—n thing off my chest the 
better. My father is the prominent pork butcher of 
Middle Musselburrah. I regret very much the neces- 
sity for indicating the profanity, which is, alas, so 
grave a failing of his speech, but since I am deter- 
mined to tell the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about this sad affair it is necessary that I should 
reproduce his words as he used them. I may perhaps be 
allowed to remark in passing that my father’s business 
brings him in touch with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and the rougher element with which he is constantly in 
contact has no doubt had a lowering effect upon his morale. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. Alas, how 
true! 

In order that one may fully appreciate the causes which 
led up to my, I trust, temporary falling from grace it is 
advisable that I should recite briefly. the circumstances 
which led up to my presence at’ Military Headquarters, 
Eastville, during the years 1916, 1917 and 1918. When the 
great World War broke out in 1914 I was just completing 
my course in stenography at the Model Business College, 
in Eastvilles I was then but eighteen years of age, and 
though I had received a good education I can see now, as I 
look back over the years, that I was woefully ignorant of 
the ways of this wicked world. Little did I conceive then 
that I, Elmer Winfield Perkins, a graduate with honors in 
spelling and English composition from the Model Business 
College—which is one of the foremost institutions of its 
kind in the world, as I have often read in the advertise- 
ments—and the holder of the silver medal for regular 
attendance at the Middle Musselburrah Baptist Church 
Sunday School, should, four brief but crowded years later, 
be accused by a military policeman of drunkenness, and 
charged by a major general with having diverted to my 
own use liquor which belonged to him. As has been so 
truly said, no one can conceive what a day may bring 
forth, or as the two Americans, Cassatt and Bailey, put it 
in their quaint slang—you can’t always sometimes tell. 

In common with other youth of the day in Canada, 
immediately upon the outbreak of the war with Germany 
I was fired with a patriotic impulse to do my bit toward 
crushing the menace of the Hun. I did not, however, as 
did so many unthinking youths, rush off at once to the 
recruiting station and offer my name for enlistment in the 
first available corps. Always studiously inclined, I well 
realized that war is not always what it seems, and too well 
I knew that the path of glory often leads but to the grave. 

Instead I thought the matter over carefully, and after 
consultation with my aunt, Miss Abigail Perkins, and 
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after some inquiries made through the kind offices of Abner 
J. Tickner, Member of Parliament of Musselburrah County, 
I presented myself at Eastville and made my application 
for admission to the corps of military stenographers. 
There were many sound reasons why the ultimate selec- 
tion of this corps was the decision of both my aunt and 
myself. We realized fully that though there were many 
men to be found who were capable of drilling, and attack- 
ing with the bayonet, and performing the other duties of 
the common soldiery, a qualified stenographer with a di- 
ploma from the Model Business College was not so easily 
found. My aunt remarked also, very wisely, that my 
ability to take dictation at one hundred and twenty words 
a minute would be of no value to my country if I were up 


I Have Certainly No 
Recollection of Being 
Concerned in the 
Rolling of the Rube 
bish Receptacles 
Down the Montcalm 
Street Hill 


to my neck in mud in the 
trenches. There was also the 
matter of my eyes, which have 
always been a little weak; and 
though the doctor who examined 
me for admission to the C. M.S. 
told me that there was nothing really wrong 
with my eyes I have worn glasses for so long 
that I would feel quite lost without them. It 
is also quite possible that the doctor was mis- 
taken. There are many medical men in the 
A. M. C. who are mere boys hardly out of 
college. 

Then there was also the matter of living 
conditions. My aunt all through the war 
protested earnestly against the system which 
compels soldiers of the infantry and artillery 
and other ordinary corps to live in barracks, 
herded together like so many animals. Such a life, she 
claimed, was sure to be detrimental to the morals and up- 
bringing of many delicately nurtured youths. Since that 
time I have had reason to learn how ‘absolutely true was 
her contention. The language which is commonly used 
round barracks is quite unfit for the ears of one who has 
been properly instructed in the evils of profanity. 

We found also that the men of the Corps of Military 
Stenographers, besides having the privilege of living in 
rooms and drawing subsistence allowance—which though 
pitifully inadequate is still an assistance—were permitted 
to wear uniforms tailored of finer material than that used 
for the uniforms which are issued to the rank and file. I 
have always been particular about my clothes, and the 
knowledge that I would be allowed to go to my tailor and 
have my uniforms made to my own order was a big induce- 
ment. I may say in passing that my taste in this matter 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

country south of us. They had, however, barely managed 
to pass the medical examination in their own country, and 
when they reached the British Expeditionary Forces camp, 
at Royalton, they were both turned down by medical 
officers who were passing upon embarkation drafts. I am 
not aware of the precise nature of their disabilities, but it 
appears that though these were sufficient to prevent their 
going overseas they were not grave enough to forbid their 
serving in Canada. Both men were, I believe, in Medical 
Category C. 


It was in the course of an inspection at Royalton that the 


D. A. A. and Q. M. G. had stumbled across the men, one of 
whom was, I believe, a journalist in civil life, and the other 
a salesman of soap or some similar domestic commodity. 
He was sympathetically inclined toward their plight, I 
suppose, and certainly the work of the office was getting 
very heavy. There were days when we could barely take 
our two hours for luncheon. In any case, and whatever 
were the motives which actuated him, the D. A. A. and 
Q. M. G. secured their transfer from the ranks of the 
B. E. F. to the Canadian forces in Eastville, and then had 
them attached to his office at headquarters. Thus the dis- 
turbing elements were introduced to our normally placid 
atmosphere. 

One of the first causes for distress lay in the rapid pro- 
motion which was granted these newcomers, in disregard 
of all precedent and seniority rules. It is true that both 
were older than any of the rest of us in point of years, and 
it is possible also that they had had previous business ex- 
perience, in civil life, which was beyond that attained by 
some; but the fact remains that in actual army service 
they were junior to myself, and when they were promoted 
to the rank of sergeant within two weeks of their appear- 
ance on the staff and attached list there was, I will admit, 
some heartburning. The D. A. A. and Q. M. G. was 
enabled, of course, to promote them practically as he 
wished, because they were merely attached to the head- 
quarters staff, and not members of the C. M. S., which 
has, I am thankful to say, strict rules of seniority and 
service which would quite prohibit such a procedure. 

It was typical of the attitude of both Sergeant Bailey 
and Sergeant Cassatt that they should scoff at the accepted 
forms in which military correspondence had been con- 
ducted up to the time of their arrival; and since it was 
directly through this habit of theirs that I was most un- 
justly saddled with the silly nickname which even now is 
attached to me by the ribald and unthinking I feel that I 
should explain the circumstances surrounding that incident 
at some length. 

There are, of course, certain conventions which are al- 
ways observed in the written intercourse of military life. 
Inevitably, for instance, the subject matter of any com- 
munication must be written in the margin at the head of 
the letter, a procedure which I have followed as admirable 
since my return to civil life. Courtesy, also, is insisted 
upon, and it was for many years the custom to 
conclude each letter with the phrase ‘‘I have the 
honor to be, sir, your obedient servant.” This 
charming system was later abolished by Head- 
quarters, Ottawa, through the influence, I believe, 
of some officer who thought a shorter form of 


salutation would conserve paper, which seems 
to me, if I may say so without disrespect, 
rather a foolish contention. 

Therefore it will be readily understood 
that officers communicating upon written 
forms with one another, either directly or 
through their clerks, took some pains to sup- 
port the usual courteous amenities. It was 
customary always for the word ‘‘please’”’ to 
be added to any short communication pass- 
ing between one office and another. ‘‘To 
note, please,’”’ and ‘‘Noted, please,’’ were 
forms of proper ceremony met with hundreds 
of times daily. 

Upon one occasion, then, a note, or chit, 
came into our office from, I think, the A. A. 
G.’s department. I have forgotten what its 
contents were, but I remember plainly that 
it was indited with the footnote ‘‘For your 
information, please.’’ To me fell the duty of 
replying to this, after it had been duly ob- 
served, and I passed it back to the A. A. G. 
with the obvious footnote ‘‘Thank you, 
please.” 

As evil chance would have it this inno- 
cent epistle fell under the eye of Sergeant 
Cassatt, and of it he made much talk, declar- 
ing that it was tautological and ridiculous. 
From that day to this it has been the pleasure of the ribald 
to address me as either “Thank-You” or ‘‘Please’”; or 
sometimes as ‘‘ Thank-You-Please.”’ 

It will be seen from this that these newcomers from 
America were the occasion of much distress to me; but 
more particularly, I think, did their absolute disregard of 
the little niceties of military rule and custom upset not 
only myself but the entire personnel of the headquarters 
staff and attached. 

One of the first difficulties of this kind rose shortly after 
they had been appointed sergeants. Now it is the rule that 
other ranks below the grade of sergeant must carry short 
canes, which are known as swagger sticks. Sergeants may 
wear long straight canes, but long canes with hooked or 
bent. handles are permitted to be carried only by officers 
who hold His Majesty’s commission. It had, however, 
long been the privilege of the members of the Corps of 
Military Stenographers to carry canes with hooked handles, 
and this privilege was freely indulged in by many of the 
staff N. C. O.’s at the Eastville Headquarters. It was, I 
may say, a similar privilege to that of wearing fine cloth 
uniforms, but it did not extend, of course, to those N. C. O.’s 
who were merely attached. 

When therefore, after a few weeks, both Sergeant Bailey 
and Sergeant Cassatt arrived at headquarters one day 
garbed not only in riding breeches but carrying also hooked 
canes, I warned them solemnly that they were running a 
grave risk. Riding breeches were, of course, utterly non- 

regulation for staff clerks, though we were 
allowed to wear slacks instead of the usual 
putties with trousers turned down two 
inches below the knee, a foolish custom 
which quite ruins the finest of creases. 
They, however, utterly ignored my warning, 
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number of heads of hair that were to be seen which violated 
the regulations absolutely. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing to me, versed as I was in military matters, to learn 
that a strict order had gone out from the office of the gar- 
rison sergeant major to the effect that all men whose hair 
was not of the proper regimental length must immediately 
remedy the defect. I pointed the order out to Cassatt. 

‘Great bald-headed cheese!’’ was his remark. “‘ What is 
this—an army or a day nursery?”’ 

I pointed out to him that regulations were regulations, 
and they must be obeyed. 

““And what d—n business is it of yours?” .was his 
astonishing reply. 

I assured him that my interest was purely friendly, and 
allowed the matter to drop; but I heard that the very next 
day he received a direct order from the garrison sergeant 
major to get his hair cut in regulation style. This, I may 
say, he did not do. 

Of course that sort of thing could not go on. And afew 
days later Cassatt was called into the office of the D. A. A. 
and Q. M. G., and told that the orders of the garrison 
sergeant major must be obeyed. 

I rather expected that he would be somewhat upset 
about it, but he did not appear to be; in fact, it was a re- 
markable thing that whatever trouble these two foreigners 
might make with the rest of the office they were invariably 
on good terms with Colonel Forsom, the D. A. A. and 
Q.M.G. In fact, there can be no doubt that he overesti- 
mated both of them, for I have myself heard him remark 
that they were worth the rest of us put together; whichis, 
of course, palpably absurd when one considers the disturb- 
ing effect they undoubtedly had upon our morale. 

At any rate Cassatt went out at once, remarking that he 
was on his way to the hair butcher’s, which was his curious 
manner of describing the tonsorial establishment of Mr. 
Collins, which was situated just below the headquarters 
building. 

Cassatt had hardly been gone for five minutes when an 
orderly arrived with a message requesting him to report to 
the office of the garrison sergeant major. At the time I was 
the senior N. C. O. in the office, so it fell upon me to report 
in Cassatt’s place. 

“T didn’t send for you, Perkins,”’ 
geant major. “I sent for Cassatt.” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said. ‘‘But he has gone out, sir.”’ 

“Where?” 

“To the barber’s, sir. To get his hair attended to.” 

I noticed that in one corner of the office was a man 
who was employed as a kind of janitor to look after the 
furnace and superintend the cleaning of the offices. His 
name was Jones, and he had been a soldier, I believe, for 
many years. Quite an elderly man, he was, with a white 
mustache. Hestood there now, rather stupidly, I thought, 
with a towel round his neck and a very large pair of scissors 
in his hands. 

‘“When Sergeant Cassatt comes back,” said the garrison 
sergeant major to me, “‘tell him to report to me immedi- 
ately. Iam going to see that he has his hair cut properly 
this time.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Very good, sir,’ I said, and withdrew. 

A little later Cassatt returned, with his hair neatly 
trimmed, but still brushed in that foreign pompadour style 
from his forehead. To him therefore I delivered the garri- 
son sergeant major’s message. 

He went at once, of course, and when he returned he was 
quite completely shaved as to head, and extremely irri- 
table. 

He walked over to me and shook his fist in my face, 
though I am sure I had given him no cause for offense. 

“Tf you say ‘I told you so,’”’ he amazingly said to me, 
“T’ll just naturally choke you to death.” 

I said nothing. It did not seem to me that the occasion 
called for any remark whatsoever. 

Pondering upon this incident it suddenly occurred to me 
that perhaps I had been remiss in my duties toward the 
two Americans. This impression, I may say, was height- 
ened by a letter which I received a day or so later from my 
respected Aunt Abigail, in which she wrote regarding these 
ee of whom I had perhaps complained in a previous 

etter: 

“Never forget, my dear nephew, that you should love 
your enemies. It is possible that you may yet win the two 
terrible persons you speak of, by kindness.” 

It will be readily understood, then, that when a few days 
later I invited Sergeant Cassatt and Sergeant Bailey to 
inspect my rooms I was actuated only by the best of mo- 
tives. How truly is it written “Hi is paved with good 
intentions.” 

I may say that, supplemented by an allowance which I 
received regularly from my father, my income was suffi- 
cient even with army pay to enable me to maintain two 
rooms in the Peters Building, an office structure the top 
floor of which was devoted to bachelor apartments. In my 
sitting room I often brewed tea for such of my friends as 
eared to partake, and with some little knickknacks which 
I had brought up from Middle Musselburrah I had made 
it quite a comfortable den. 


said the garrison ser- 


My invitation was received in characteristic manner by 
the extraordinary pair. 

“Have you got any liquor?” asked Sergeant Bailey. 

I assured him that I had not; in fact, I cannot think how 
he came to receive that impression, for it was well known 
that I do not touch the demon rum, and in any event East- 

ville had then been dry by a wise provincial enactment for 
many months. 

“Tt’s a plot,’ said Sergeant Cassatt, quite seriously. 
‘‘He intends to lure us to his filthy hovel and then murder 
Usa 

Naturally, I was horrified. 

“How can you say sucha thing?’’ Isaid. ‘‘Such an idea 
never entered my head! And besides, what would I want 
to murder you for?” 

“The papers, of course,’’ said Sergeant Cassatt. 

“‘My dear chap,” I said, ‘‘what papers?” 

“Ha!” said Sergeant Bailey, quite in the manner of the 
villain in the play. ‘‘That is the mystery! What papers?”’ 

I could make nothing of it, and indeed I did not pursue 
the matter further, having a shrewd suspicion which 
amounted almost to a conviction that they were jollying, 
or, as the English say, spoofing me. 

Nevertheless, they arrived that evening, unexpectedly, 
as I was trying on a British warm which I had purchased 
at a bargain from a returned officer. I would not be 
allowed to wear it in Eastville, of course, but I had an idea 
that it would be quite impressive in Middle Musselburrah, 
where even military regulations are somewhat relaxed by 
reason of the absence of any establishment in the near 
vicinity. I must admit that they were much impressed 
with my rooms. 

“Some class!’? remarked Sergeant Bailey. ‘‘What do 
you know about this for quarters for the young troops?” 

“The brutal and licentious soldiery do themselves 
pretty well in these parts, I’ll say!”’ was the reply of Ser- 
geant Cassatt, who added irrelevantly: ‘“‘War is sure 
h—l, ain’t it?” 

Indeed so enamored were they with my chambers, and 
particularly, I gathered, with the circumstance that the 
tenants of the building were permitted to come and go as 
they pleased, without interference of any kind, that they 
immediately began to question me as to the possibility of 
there being other apartments to rent. It so happened that 
the rooms next door to mine were empty, having been 
vacated only on the previous day by the officer of the 
Dental Corps who previously occupied them and 
who had been ordered overseas, most incon- 
veniently, at a moment’s notice. Still actuated 
by an altruistic desire to win these strangers by 
kindness I arranged for them to inspect the 
rooms. Alas, it wasafatal move. The next day 
I had them as neighbors. 

At first, indeed, I suffered no inconvenience 
from the change. In response to my invitations 
they would visit me for hours at a time, and 
though they most thought- 
lessly filled my rooms with vile 
cigarette smoke, never even 
asking my permission to in- 
dulge in the weed, which I do 
not touch myself, I suffered 
this in silence, for I found 
them most entertaining talk- 
ers. Always they talked of 
New York and the life of in- 
dolent ease and 
wild dissipation 
which they had 
left behind, and 
they made most 
unkind remarks 
about Eastville, 
constantly com- 
paring its cus- 
toms and habits 
with those of 
their home city, 
always to the 
disadvantage of 
Eastville. In 
vain I remon- 
strated with them on this practice. Invariably at this 
point our discussions took the same turn. 

“You have never lived in New York, have you?” one or 
the other would say to me. 

Naturally, my reply would be in the negative. 

“‘Well, we have,’”’ they would say then, together, thus 
leaving me quite without a combating argument, for 
though I felt instinctively that there was a flaw in their 
logic I never seemed to be quite able to point it out. 

Yet in spite of all this I found our intercourse helpful and 
illuminating. 

I encouraged them to speak of their strange native city, 
addressing from time to time leading questions designed 
to bring out this or the other point of interest, though 
shrewdly concealing my desire for information, since I 
knew quite well, such was their peculiar temperament, 
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The General Turned Upon Me Aimost Brutally 
“‘Stop That Infernal Sniveling!”’ 
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that once they felt that I was seek 
would willfully mislead me. 

In this manner I gleaned many new) 
about life in the American metropolis, 
filed away in my mind for reference at 
when I hope to visit not only New Yo; 
other points of interest. So peculiar w 
facts that I would not have believed the) 
them from the lips of these men, who 
strange environment and were conseq 
speak with authority. 

I learned, for instance, for the first Bn 
mentioned outside New York itself, tl; 
Tiger, which I had always supposed, in 
rest of the outside world, was a mere {y, 
toonists’ imagination, has, in fact, ar\ 
This vicious animal, I discovered throug: 
ing, is allowed to roam loose on Broady| 
of Fourteenth Street, and has been x 
that it is able to distinguish Democrats 
by its sense of smell, and though it allo 
first-named class to fondle it with the} 
it growls and shows every sign of én 
catches the scent of an unwary Repul 
its lair. 

I learned also of William Jennings Br 
heard before; I did not, however, un 
gentleman is the idol of the Broadway ¢ 
toast his name in grape juice. Neithe 
he had commenced his career as the o 
Dollar Saloon, and had afterward leap 
as mayor of Bronx, which I took to he 
New York and which these two never 
in words of great bitterness and cont 
negotiated the treaty which led to the 
this place, Bronx, declared a part of Ney 

It was in this manner also that I fi 
George Cohan, an actor, was the invent 
flag and the author of The Star-Span 
national anthem, which corresponds, : 
to our God Save the King. I discoye) 
careful cross-examination that Mug; 
mayor of New York, is so called becausi 
collection of silver cups which have beep 
by friends in recognition of his gentle n 
rence of profanity, his favorite expletivi 
stress being “‘My word!” a line oz 
thought admirable. fi 

I learned also of the remarkab 
found only on Broadway and 
evening between midnight 
plaintive cry of “‘taxi-taxi gam 
remain open all night in order 
shelters from this pest; of the gu 

the town in broad daylight 
who will ask them for the t 
making some similarly i 
them an excuse for sho 
with; and many other r 
numerous to mention he 
tention to tra 
of visitors to 

I informed the 
to visit their cit 
should be over, 
the whole-hearte 
begged me to let 
my intended arriy 
would insist on a 
band and a para¢ 
Though I assure 
no such honors, 
nied and discuss 
details, quarrelii 
casion over 
should be taken ‘firs’ 
then to the Bronx Pa 
be more suitable to ar 
the contrary plan. The 
I should be entertained 
is, I understand, the 
New York restaurants, é 
reason of the fact that only patre 
mobiles are allowed to enter and 
upon which its dishes are served. © 

I noticed, however, that after a¥ 
so often visit me in my rooms. 
acquaintance of several of the oth 
ing, and remarkably enough they sé 
popular with certain officers who | 
regret to have to record that they k 
frequently I heard voices in their’ 
retired for the night. They favor 
the most popular being one which, 
and which is played with little cot 
ing in red, white and blue. Somet 
game which they variously dubbe 

(Continued onP 
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The Right Lamp 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS are less careful to get the 
right lamps for their cars than they are to get the right 
lamps for their homes. They ought to be more care- 
ful. In no other service is the lamp jolted and 
jounced around as it is on the automobile. 


To withstand these destructive forces, the delicate 
filament or wire must be made with unusual care. 
It must be tough, yet it must not draw too heavily 
upon the supply of current from the battery. 


Many motorists have had sad experiences with 
automobile lamps, but that is because they have asked 
for “a lamp” and have accepted whatever lamp was 
offered. In automobile lighting—even more than in 
home, store, factory or office lighting—it is important 
to find the name “Nationat Mazpa” on the bulb. 
The illustration shows where to look for it. 


; If you will merely locate the right dealer you will find 
him not only equipped to supply Nationa, Mazpa 
— lamps, but informed as to the exact type of lamps 
: that will give best results on your car. 


NatIonaL Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
34 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Nea LEU 272 7 
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Each of these labels represents a Division of National Lamp Works 
equipped to give a complete lighting service. 
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One of the Big Dams That Supplies a Part of the 650,000,000 Gallons of Water That New York City Uses Daily 


The Water We Drink 
[va human race has appreciated the 


—> 


value of pure drinking water since 

time immemorial. Wells of great antiquity may still 
be found in Egypt and India. The well of Joseph at 
Cairo in Egypt is perhaps the most famous of all ancient 
wells, and was excavated in solid rock to a depth of nearly 
300 feet. That the early peoples of history thoroughly 
realized the importance of a supply of clear, pure-water is 
indicated by the fact that domestic filters of unglazed 
earthenware and sandstone were used by the Egyptians 
2000 years ago. These people also understood the clarifi- 
cation of muddy water through siphoning the liquid from 
one vessel to another by means of the capillary action of 
porous material, such as a strip of cloth. 

Water tanks have been found in Arabia, and it is certain 
that these reservoirs were built by engineers six or seven 
centuries before the coming of Christ. The rain-water 
cisterns of ancient Carthage were constructed with several 
storage compartments, some of which were evidently used 
for settling or filtering the water. The most elaborate 
system of water supply, however, that antedates the Chris- 
tian Era was that which served the city of Rome. This 
water was obtained from four groups of springs through 
nineteen aqueducts having an aggregate length of 381 
miles, and built about 200 B.C. This water for Rome was 
of’ different degrees of purity. The least clear was used for 
public baths and the watering of streets; a clearer water 
was supplied to tanks and washing troughs; while the best 
water from undefiled springs was served only for drinking 
purposes. 

It is now known that many of the epidemics of disease 
that made such inroads on the health and lives of early 
peoples were caused by polluted water, which distributed 
infection broadcast. The records show that as late as 1550 
the inhabitants of Paris used only one quart of water per 
capita per day, and that this consumption had only in- 
creased to two and a half quarts per person per day by 
the end of the seventeenth century. About this time the 
cities of Europe were becoming populous communities, 
and the provision of sanitary conditions was growing to be 
one of the important problems of the day. The invention 
of the steam engine made possible the use of pumping ma- 
chinery of large capacity, and the serious situation that 
had developed was relieved. 

The use of cast-iron pipe became general as a carrier of 
water a little more than a hundred years ago, and since 
then the nations of Europe have spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the construction of costly reservoirs and aque- 
ducts to procure a sufficient and permanent supply of pure 
water. The aim of engineers in America has been directed 
more to procuring volume than quality. This does not 
mean that here in the United States we have no water sup- 
plies comparable in purity with those of other nations, but 
the fact remains that in hundreds of our important cities 
and towns the supply of water that is furnished the popu- 
lation of these communities is a reproach to our intelligence 
and a threat to our health. 

Most of the diseases transmitted by water are of 
bacterial origin. The principal water-borne diseases are 
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cholera, anthrax, typhoid fever and\dysentery. A few . 


investigators further contend that inflammatory diseases 
of the respiratory organs may also be caused by polluted 
water supplies. The chief cause of the contamination of a 
stream or a lake is the discharge of sewage into the water. 
The amount of waste that must be disposed of by a city or 
town is far greater than most people suppose. One in- 
vestigation showed that the waste of the people in a large 
city amounts to approximately two and a-half tons per 
person annually. The city of New York pours something’ 
like 600,000,000 gallons of sewage into the Hudson River 
and New York Bay every day, and this does not include the 
garbage which is disposed of in another way. 


The odors which often occur in water are generally pro- - 
duced by the decay of minute organisms, and though such 


water is usually objectionable because of its odor, it has 
not been-proved to be a carrier of disease. The former 
belief that malaria may be derived from polluted water has 
also been pretty generally exploded. As to the comparative 


values and effects of hard and soft waters, there still re-.. 
mains some diversity of opinion. Investigators have found . 


that though many hard waters do produce intestinal de- 
rangements—such as constipation—in somie people, there 
is no definite reason to believe that the use of such water 
for drinking purposes causes the formation of urinary 
calculi. A sudden change from soft water to one that is 
hard, or vice versa, frequently results in temporary in- 
testinal derangement, but this effect as a usual thing is 
neither serious nor permanent. The best authorities agree 
that the death rate in most communities is not increased or 
diminished by the hardness or softness of the water that 
is used. 

It might be well in this connection to state that one in- 
vestigation in Europe appeared to indicate that goiter 
may be caused by drinking water that is hard and contains 
sulphates of calcium and magnesium. It is further asserted 
that the filtration of water does not remove the goiter- 
producing substance in it. Boiling, however, does remove 
the infection. As a counter to this talk of goiter being a 
water-borne disease, one writer points out that the popula- 
tion of England is to-day consuming water that contains 
a considerable percentage of the sulphate of magnesium 
and that no dire results have occurred. 

The question of community sanitation, so far as it is 
represented by clean streets and an adequate sewerage 
system, appears to have advanced more rapidly in recent 
years than our appreciation of the value of pure water. 
The time must come soon when every intelligent person 
will realize that the functions of the human body will not 
operate to the highest advantage unless the individual is 
supplied with safe water. We must grasp the idea that a 
chair of sanitary science is at least as important in a great 
university as a chair of Greek or Latin. 

Water ranks second only to air as a human necessity. 
Two-thirds of all animal organism consists of it. We over- 
look its real value because it is so cheap and so plentiful. 
In our larger American cities the consumption of water per 


‘swollen to considerable size by the liqu 


person amounts to abou| 
In New York City, wit 
habitants, the daily wat 
person is about 35 ordit 

But though the water supply in oury 
community is generally sufficient in wi 
larger per person than in Continental t 
mains that the prevalence of typhoide 


United States is far greater than in i 


survey made several years ago showei! 
death rate was more than three times} 
European centers, and these superior ec 
ocean have resulted from aetion and nc 

The germ of typhoid fever is a litt’ 
Bacillus typhosus. Some people call | 
public-health world. This germ is a veri 
one to four one-thousandths of an inela 
deadly as the sharks in the ocean. Wati 
habitat, but it will remain alive there 
days to as many weeks. It is this kno? 
B. Typhosus will eventually die that | 
gineers to place large reservoirs where | 
water can be stored for weeks. prior to il 

‘Typhoid can be detected in water o/ 
ficulty. Its presence is usually shown ko 
fever, which are generally due to 4 
many years our sanitary engineers bel 
filtration of water was the only safeg! 
hostile bacteria, but now we know thal 
and cheaper way to kill the typhoid bal 
hangs one of the latest fairy tales of s( 

Back in 1907 George A. Johnson was | 
the water of Bubbly Creek in the Chic) 
offensive to sight and smell. The strei!! 


packing houses. These liquids are 
which putrefied in those days as it pass} 
giving off large quantities of unpleasant 
of gas rising through the black water 
bubble or boil, hence the name of B 
putrefaction was carried on by the acti 
the sanitary problem was to kill off th! 
caused putrefaction, thus making thi! 
home for the friendly bacteria which 4! 
public health officer. This was finall 
gassing the bacteria with chlorine, whic! 
The process was successful beyond all 
was tried soon afterward in sterilizing tl 
Jersey City, Scranton and Johnstown. 
about five hundred municipal water $s" 
made safe by this method. j 
Up to this time the gassing had been 
bleaching powder, used in much the #! 
water was sterilized in Lister bags for 
trenches in France. Such use of bleat 
continuous intelligent supervision of tht 
to be successful, and there are a great m™ 
where it is impracticable to give sw 
nately it was found about 1911 that 
added to water more easily and ag ral 
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Cadillac possession is a sound in- It leaves you free—to relax and rest; 
vestment. to enjoy, as you seem to soar thru 
space; to feast upon the beauty of 
the landscape; to concentrate upon 
business plans. 


Because no investment pays so well, 
and is so sure in its returns, as one 
which promotes well-being. 
It opens and clears your mind for 
the reception of new thoughts, new 
inspirations, and new ideas. 


No diversion invigorates the body 
and stimulates the mind so much as 
motoring — of the proper sort. 


Your least concern is of the car— 


Motoring in a Cadillac is a differ- ; 
or its performance. 


ent, an unusual, kind of motoring. 


The Cadillac— more than any other 
car we know—is an investment 
It is a kind without weariness or that endures; the same tomorrow 
strain. . as today, the same next year as this. 


It is a kind peculiar to the Cadillac. 


The Cadillac is Made in a Complete Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT MICHIGAN? 
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powder and that the beneficial effect would be the same, 
for the powder depends solely upon the chlorine in it for its 
sterilizing action. With this discovery came the develop- 
ment of new methods and new apparatus which have prac- 
tically revolutionized the treatment of water intended for 
human consumption. 

In 1907, when Colonel Johnson was working on the foul 
water in Bubbly Creek, the death rate from typhoid fever 
in those sections of the United States where statistics were 
gathered was 30.3 per 100,000 of population. In 1917 the 
death rate in the same localities had dropped to 12.3 per 
100,000 from this disease. During this time the work of 
gassing the disease germs in water went steadily forward. 
Apparatus for performing this work had been installed in 
2000 waterworks. 

Taking fifty-seven of our leading cities, the typhoid 
death rate in them dropped from 28 in 1908 to 6.2 in 1918 
after the sterilization of the water supplies had been 
effected. Part of this saving in lives was due to improve- 
ments in the general sanitary conditions of these cities, for 
flies and other pests are responsible for some typhoid. 
However, the great outstanding cause of the annual saving 
of about 1200 lives per 1,000,000 of population in our cities 
has been this new 
method of gas warfare 
on our enemy, the 
Bacillus typhosus. 

The cost of making 
water safe through 
gassing it is very 
small, rarely more 
than forty cents a 
1,000,000 gallons of 
water treated. In the 
average town of 5000 
population this means 
about three cents a 
year per person. If 
we accept the state- 
ment of some of our 
economists that a hu- 
man life is worth 
$1500, then one death 
from typhoid costs 
such a town as much 
as it would be neces- 
sary to expend in ster- 
ilizing the water sup- 
ply for ten years. 

As the population 
of our country grows 
there is sure to be a 
steadily increasing 
rate of contamination 
of our water supplies. 
High costs for labor 
and materials are 
causing a delay in 
many municipal im- 
provements. New 
water projects are be- 
ing held up. Old 
sources of water will 
have to continue to 
serve the people’s 
needs. Fortunately 
safe water can be ob- 
tained from these old 
supplies if each in- 
habitant in the com- 
munity is willing to contribute annually for the purpose 
the price of a glass of ice-cream soda or a cigar. 


The Gateways of a Metropolis 


HE most interesting, human and yet withal thé most 
tragic spot in every great city is the railroad station. It 
is far more than just a place where trains arrive and depart, 
for it is likewise a terminal of hopes and tears, a creator of 
romance and a gateway of adventure. Police records show 
that 68,000 girls forever disappear each year in the United 
States. If the big railroad terminals could talk they would 
be able to solve many of these riddles of missing’ people. 
The two biggest railroad stations in the country are 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania in New York .City. 
Being the chief gateways to the nation’s metropolis, these 
great terminals are veritable hives of activity. They are 
the portals to a new world, not only for the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have set out to see the sights of 
our biggest town, but for the smaller number of serious 
folks, old and young, who have ventured forth to match 
wits and skill among the struggling millions that constitute 
the human ingredient in the make-up of New York. 
Before I tell of the station dramas that are enacted daily 
let me devote a little space to the physical and mechanical 
wonders of the world’s two biggest railroad terminals. The 
new Grand Central Station was opened in 1913, while the 


Pennsylvania was finished two years earlier. Both termi- 
nals express the best thought and highest skill of architect 
and engineer, not only of this day but of centuries past. 
The Grand Central cost about $75,000,000, the Pennsyl- 
vania probably twice as much—no one will state the exact 
cost of the latter, and the available records don’t show. 
Suffice it to say that the Government has indicated that no 
more terminals as costly as the Pennsylvania will ever be 
built with Federal sanction. 

This terminal building covers seven and a half acres, 
or twice the area occupied by St. Peter’s in Rome and 
thirty per cent more than the area of the Palais de Justice 
in Brussels, the largest building of the nineteenth century. 
In length the station is greater than that of the Capitol 
at Washington, and in content it measures 40,000,000 
cubic feet. Electrification and the consequent elimination 
of locomotivesmoke has madeit possible to utilize the base- 
ment of the station for tracks and the levels above for 
ticket, baggage and other facilities. The building may be 
entered from four sides, and incoming and outgoing passen- 
gers are separated on different levels, thus avoiding delay 
and confusion. 

The main waiting room is the largest room of its kind in 
existence, and has an interior height of 150 feet and a floor 


An Unusual Picture of the Grand Central Terminal in New York City, Surrounded by Some of the Nation’s Biggest Hotels 


area of 33,000 square feet. The motif of the waiting room 
was suggested by the great halls of the baths of ancient 
Rome. The interior of the station is built of Roman 
travertine stone brought from. the quarries near Tivoli, 
Italy. This is the same kind of stone that has gone inte the 
construction of the Colosseum, the Quirinal Palace and the 
Cathedral of St. Peter’s in‘Rome. The travertine is not 
only a fine building stone, but has a warm, sunny color, 
and improves in appearance by contact and use. The 
building is practically devoid of all ornamentation and_is 
thoroughly fireproof. Wood trim is used only in the offices. 
The waiting rooms, vestibules, lavatories and arcades have 
marble floors, while cork floors are used in the spaces where 
employees stand. 


In order to'insure the prompt starting of trains at the . 


scheduled time there is.an electric signaling. system. for 
quick communication between the gateman, the conductor 
of the outgoing train and the train director in the signal 
cabin. About one minute before the train is to leave the 
conductor inserts a key in the conductor’s instrument, 
thus showing the number of the track from which the 
announcement is given. The director then moves a lever 
which closes the circuit and lights a lamp in the conduc- 
tor’s box and at the platform gate to indicate to both 
conductor and gateman that the route has been set. for 
the departure of the train. When a gateman closes his gate 
at the train-leaving time he pushes a button extinguishing 
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the indicating light, and at the same t, 
of the lamp at the top of the column n¢ 
that the gate is closed. When the pa; 
the train the conductor operates a } 
breaker extinguishing all lights and res 
apparatus to normal. 

The station has 21,000 lighting fixt: 
335,000 candle power. The heating sy! 
only of the station building, but of the | 
twenty-eight-acre terminal yard. The) 
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thermal units of heat an hour. The far 
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hour, or sufficient to change the air in t! 
of the building from three to ten times; 
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drinking water cooled to forty degree| 
tributed through a separate system) 
special drinking fountains in the publi) 
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streets for city use and has increased 
in taxes through higher property V 
lion dollars. 

This, great terminal was const 
tracks and platforms that were us 


station-a reality. He realized hoy 
spaces over land in New York, a 
holdings of his company were lim 
utilize the element of height. As to 
worked out it may be stated that 
of any considerable size in New Y¢ 
present site of Madison Square Gai 
in the main concourse of the new 
room to spare all round. 
The Pennsylvania Station is the | 
under one roof in the world, but th 
nal, with its express and suburballl 
seventy acres, or more than dou 
Pennsylvania. The Grand Central hi 
miles of tracks capable of holding ove), 
Six hundred trains come and go fro! 
In 1919 the number of cars” 
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OT merely recognizable but actual, and 
every member of the family knows it. 
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You never have to ask, “Is that a flute or a 
violin?” with a Pathé Record. . 


Ty 
£5 


_. The Pathe Sapphire Reproducer gathers every 
detail of musical tone that the artist put on to 
the record and from the wonderful throat of 
the Pathé Phonograph you get the tone, true, 
resonant: rich and round and real. 


FF 


Merchants: Send for our 
free book, ‘The other 20%,” 


EUGENE A. WIDMANN, President 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


the fone is true / 


The Real Proof 


Listen to these 
Pathé Records 


Any one of them will prove Pathé 
Tone to you. 
Tenor: 
Rigoletto “La Donna E Mobile” 
Tito Schipa 
Soprano: 


Gianni Schicchi, ““O Mio Babbino 
Caro” —Claudia Muzio 


Orchestral: 


Sambre et Meusé— 
Garde Republic Band of France 
Cocheco—Imperial Infantry Band 
of England 


Violin: 
Smilin’ Through—Violin Solo 
Facques Thibaud 
Roses of Picardy—Violin Solo 


Facques Thibaud 


Dance: 


I Might Be Your Once-In-A-While 

—Fox Trot— Tuxedo Syncopaters 
You’d Be Surprised—Medley Fox 
Trot—Tuxedo Syncopaters 
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“‘Down to it?’’ She Repeated. 


\ ’ ) HEN the leading citizen of Hicks- 

ville Center pushes back his chair 

after a pleasant evening of un- 

usual favoritism by royalty in the form 

of kings and queens and aces full he is apt 

to be optimistic concerning the well-being of Hicksville 

Center, its manners, its morals, its superiority to the world 
at large. 

Quite rightly too! For Hicksville Center is a happy sort 
of place, not too broad, not too strict. Filled up with 
human beings! So very, very different from Broadway ! 

Likewise when the leading citizen of old Beacon Hill, 
Boston, Massachusetts, lays down his last card in his care- 
fully played game of auction bridge and gazes round at his 
pleasingly appointed room and his fine conservative 
friends, there surges within his breast a satisfaction with 
the god of things as they are in dear old Boston, so far, far 
superior to all the rest of the world! Yes, indeed! So 
immeasurably superior to, say, for instance, Broadway! 

I presume the same frame of mind exists in India or 
China or Timbuctoo. That self-satisfied sense of superior- 
ity and well-being! And I am surprisingly sure that as far 
as the fame of Broadway extends, that far is it made the 
basis of comparison; always, alas, to its detriment; al- 
ways, amazingly, to its lure. 

Now Broadway is really a mirror, as perhaps Hicksville 
Center may be a mirror; as clear and seductive as the 
far-famed pool of Narcissus! Only Broadway is inhabited 
by folks from everywhere, who, leaving conventions and 
standards behind them, come to little old New York to 
indulge in their conception of freedom, just as they might 
seek knowledge in Boston or simplicity in Timbuctoo. And 
so keen a mirror is it that one sees in the shining lure of 
Broadway only the things which he himself holds up 
before it. 

That, of course, is the Broadway of which people speak 
with bated breath! The Broadway of booze and transients 
and cabarets and such like! Often the folks who really 
live there are totally unaware that it is a wicked place. 
Which, of course, proves depravity to the leading citizen 
of Hicksville Center or the aristocrat of Beacon Hill. In 
fact, so thoroughly are some of them unaware of their 
wretched state that they themselves feel slightly superior 
toward their out-of-town visitors. 

But the Broadway family is a hospitable one. They wine 
the folks from Hicksville Center, and dine them richly 
and—do:them well. And, further, they let them dream on 
in fatuous complacency,-which is more than. the folks from 
Hicksville Center or Beacon Hill could do. 


**People Don’t Get Down to Things. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Mabel Dunham Thayer 


Br LESLIE L. 


For Broadway is the one place that doesn’t try to re- 
form one. Its people are contented to accept happiness at 
its face value and welcome it uncritically to their hearts! 

The only price of admission: That one play the game— 
with a smile! 

At the large table near the main entrance in the Café 
Promenade sat the very folks described, plus a few more of 
different sorts. It was where Mary always sat between 
songs. Mary sang light-opera melodies at seven and eight 
and ten and eleven to the clattering crowds. When Mary 
wasn’t singing Carla was dancing or Carolyn was coon- 
shouting or Alma, the dramatic ex-opera queen, was regal- 
ing with semiclassic stuff. The rest of the time the diners 
danced to the rhythm of a famous jazz band. 

Conningston, who was from Boston, didn’t really like 
any of his associates. He suspected them of lowbrowitis, 
a terrible affliction which makes one laugh at vaudeville 
jokes and all that sort of thing. But he sat there because 
of Mary, who, he felt, was worth uplifting. 

Conningston toyed with his Scotch and smiled amiably 
at Gregory’s gayety. Gregory would always be a big, lov- 
able child and there was no use trying to be serious with 
him. Besides, he had an office in the Times Building, so 
Conningston didn’t expect him to understand his point of 
view. He was too thoroughly of Broadway. 

Lieutenant Hardwick, late of the aviation service, he 
didn’t care for at all. Hardwick drank too much. The fact 
that he had been shot down from the clouds after making 
a record of seven German planes meant nothing to Con- 
ningston by way of excuse. Booze wasn’t going to put a 
new eye in his handsome face or make it easier for his 
crooked arm to straighten itself. 

Major Dingley, of the Marines, didn’t drink at all. Of 
course he was in uniform, which hampered him, but every- 
one knows that the Marines are hellhounds and hard guys, 
and if he could keep away from it Hardwick ought to do 
a little better. 

Hardwick wasn’t keen about Conningston, but Mary 
said he was all right, so, of course, he was. 

The jazz music started, and Hardwick and-Dingley 
left the table with the two pretty girls who were dining 
with them. Mary answered a smiling signal from a tall 
individual across the room and joined the swaying crowd 
on the floor. This left Conningston and Gregory alone. 


BENSON 


They Find Their Level and Then Dig in With All Their Might to Get Above It, 


“T don’t see how ‘iif 
came—to this!” Citi 

Gregory looked | | 
which he was demcii 
appetite. 

““What’s wrong?” he asked in unfehe 

“Look at that fellow she’s dancing vil 

Gregory looked. ‘‘ Why, it’s Larrin’ 
by profession. High class in his way! |} 
Conningston. He isn’t hurting her ar!” 

“But a girl like Mary if 

“‘Piffle!” ejaculated Gregory. “Wit 
Mary earn fifty a week more decentl | 
here a deuce of a while!” 

He returned his attention to his # 
sneaked into the unguarded door anil 
tribution for the newsboys’ fund. (Ci 
his pocket and slipped a silver piece {0 
just as the doorman seized the child | t 

“You make beggars out of youngst§)} 
whines,”’ complained Conningston. 

A less amiable person would hav\t#! 
“You won’t!”’ Gregory only laughed 4s 
he liked Conningston in spite of his) 
haps he had a sneaking admiratiolit 
devotion to what he considered ids 
much sacrifice of happiness. Broadw/l# 
on sacrifice. That would imply talg 
morrow. 

The dancers returned to the tablili® 
breath. 

“Too big a crowd to dance well!” _ 

They seated themselves noisily, 
because he was not dancing. Abové 
and the din of conversation the oreh¢!#” 
waltz song. Above the chaotic noi 
coloratura. Here and there a few din}? 
others made up for it by a burst of 
ended and by way of atonement conti 
more smiled her way round the danel 
almost drowned by the renewed ¢ 
commenced as soon as the clapping ]}™ 

“Music lovers!”’ said Conningst¢ ue 


comprehensively, but with a wry Si on» 


““You’ve had enough, old dear, § 
was little and blond and rather p 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Hardwick pouted. ‘Pretty please?” he begged. 

The girl virtuously drank the stuff herself. 

“True reformer !’’ chided Conningston. 

Mary came back and sat down with them. Conningston 
eyed her curiously. It was plain to see he had something 
on his mind, something that seemed to content him. 
Gregory gave her hand a nice little pat underneath the 
table. Mary smiled. When everyone else was talking 
Conningston leaned across the table confidentially. 

“You’re not angry with me?”’ he asked. He regarded 
her intently, as if she were a butterfly on a pin. 

“‘Not at all,’”’ she answered, thinking quickly; “‘I didn’t 
wait!’’ Mary had an uncanny sense of intuition. 

“No?” he queried, slightly rebuffed. 

Mary toyed with her glass. ‘‘I knew you’d be prompt, 
were you coming. You’re a gentleman. You wouldn’t 
keep me waiting.” 

Conningston flushed. Her score rose with this naive 
thrust. Conningston took himself too seriously to look 
for sarcasm. Mary turned disarmingly to Gregory. 

“Did that duffer give you a stand up?” he growled 
under his breath. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. ‘‘I didn’t go myself.” 

Gregory stifled a chuckle in his napkin. 

“What was it?” he whispered when he could without 
being heard. 

“Lecture on Egyptian art!” she confessed. 

Carolyn, the coon-shouter, began the rounds of the danc- 
ing floor, howling her impertinent song queries to any male 
she could engage. She insisted upon singing at Conning- 
ston, to the delight of his companions. He pretended to 
like it, but there was a sneer in his smile of which Gregory 
could not be capable. 

Another jazz dance left him alone with Gregory. 

“Just froma phrenological point, that girl over there 

“Oh, forget it, Conny!” said Gregory. ‘‘Can’t you have 
the slightest pleasure without analyzing all the joy out of 
it? I’m going to dance the next dance with that girl. Been 
smiling at her all evening and just remembered that I know 
her chap!” 

“You’re going to get stung,” scoffed Conningston. 
“That young person is a leech, a spitfire and entirely 
without principle!” 

“Tell it to the other fellow; she’s got soulful brown eyes 
and a nice young devil in them, and look at the way she 
quirks up her nose! 
I’m going now for an 
introduction.’ He 
started to rise, when 
he thought better of 
it. “By the way, 
what are you trying 
to get at with 
Mary?” 

Conningston 
smiled. “Just want 
to be sure of my 
premises,” he said. 
“Of course she seems 
nice tempered, but I 
wanttoknow! What 
would she do, for 
instance, if angry? 
What would she do 
under a lot of given 
conditions? With a 
girl in her class one 
has no standards to 
judge by.” 

20h’, 8 Omyio! 
wouldn’t subject 
your society friends 
to these psychologi- 
cal experiments?’”’ 
There was no mis- 
taking the irony. 

Conningston par- 
ried. ‘‘Maybe it 
wouldn’t be inter- 
esting enough.” 

“But you let 
Mary stand on a cor- 
ner somewhere in- 
definitely to see how 
she got angry.” 

“Do you care?” 
he asked imperti- 
nently. He was 
peeved that she 
hadn’t waited. 

“You’d squeeze 
the fragrance out of 
a rose, Conny, to 
see what it was made 
of. What’s the idea 
anyway? Going to 
adopt her?” 


” 


“Are You Asking Me to Marry 


Mary threw herself down into the chair beside Greggy. 

“You old dear,” she confided. 

“Why didn’t you go to meet Conny?” he whispered. 

“T never do the first time—with his kind!” she an- 
swered frankly. 

“‘He’s rich, influential, society favorite.” 

“That’s the kind I mean!” she answered, unperturbed. 


mI 


AROLYN, cabaret coon-shouter extraordinary, had a 

large champagne following. In polite society in Boston 
she would probably have been, say, one of the horsy set; 
or in Hicksville Center leader of the automobile bunch who 
drove up to Chicago and danced on the Blackstone roof 
on hot nights—that is, had she been born in polite society. 
But, of course, she wasn’t. No one on Broadway knew 
whether she ever had been born or not. She just existed, 
like the lights on the Longacre Building—attractive, 
cheerful and ready to make one smile at life. 

As long as she held her following she could hold her 
job, and if she lost out at the Promenade she could get one 
almost immediately at the Tambourine or Hanley’s; just 
so long, of course, as she held her crowd in subjection. In 
that way she was again like the society leader in Boston’s 
gay set or Hicksville Center’s sporty. group. Only the 
odds were somewhat in her favor. She knew she was 
popular and talked about, and all that. The society 
leader only hoped she was, and she had no Tambourine or 


Hanley’s to make another try in. 


Her crowd said she had loads of personality. She cer- 
tainly couldn’t sing! 

Mary was different. She didn’t have any particular 
crowd except everybody. She was just a comfy, sweet 
little thing with a better-than-good voice and the kind of 
manner that made one forget he was being entertained 
because he was so happy. No one said she had personality, 
but people liked to drop in to see her. The out-of-town 
transients didn’t care so much for her. She didn’t make 
them feel wicked enough. It was more exciting to buy 
wine for Carolyn and laugh a little boisterously and smile 
at her knowingly on the side, and feel like a helluva fellow. 

In a way Mary envied her, but it is certain Carolyn 
looked up to Mary and asked her advice on matters of 
dress and things, even though she never took it.’ They said 
Carolyn had a sweetheart, but most everyone thought 
Mary had a fiancé. 


You?” She Asked in That Same Odd Quiet Voice 
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Conningston knew the difference. Hi 
bothered with Carolyn at all. It would h: 
champagne buying to have made Caro 
Conningston, but that is neither here 
wouldn’t have bothered-with her. For soi 
wish to bother with Mary. Gregory saidi 
couldn’t bear to see anyone really happy 
bad form. 

He had been annoyed at Mary’s calms; 
was a gentleman. Though why he sk. 
peeved at what he considered a fact is pas 
For some reason he was becoming more a) 
with Mary’s treatment of himself every ¢ 
ruffle her temper. She patiently allowed; 
on her for stupidity. Gregory parodied | 
like this: 

“If you are a male write an x here; j| 
until you get to Forty-second Street; {| 
backwards four times and exchange hi; 
every man who passes during the next fo 
hundred hats is good, ten scraps is fair, | 
Bellevue only just normal.” 

Carolyn couldn’t have understood th 
She would have thought him just plain | 
that he had ideas of sorts. Serious-minde\ 
the oversensitive ones, were always hayir' 

Said Carolyn in the dressing room: “) 
goat, deary, to listen to the chatter of so 
Why; if they didn’t have their papa’s | 
they’d be driving an ash cart and calling i) 

She dabbed a bit of powder somewhs| 
her tiptilted nose. 

Mary laughed. ‘‘What a blasé personn 

‘“No, but honest, deary, these guys gi! 
way they think they can get gay wit! 
earning an honest living!” 

“Poor dear!’’ Mary murmured. i 

‘“‘How’s your new guy getting on? ' 
glasses and the swell clothes! Gee, I bet 
Saw him on the street with Arthur Comr} 
day. There’s your chance for a operatic! 

Mary looked into the glass thoughtful} 

“But, Lord, I’ll bet he’s a bore! Look:s 
know a fox trot from a glass of beer!” __ 

“‘Oh, he dances well,” defended Mi 
plying the last touch of rouge to her lip: ” 

i 
thi 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
such deep admiration that it was entirely without 
flattery. 

“‘T’d love to see them!”’ 

“‘T’ve a good mind to fix it up,” he murmured. “There’s 
an old English room that’s worth the trouble to look at, 
and a lounge upstairs—imitation-balcony effect, fountain 
in the center of the room and the walls painted to give the 
effect of a panorama view!” 

“Tt must be wonderful!” 

He laughed shortly. ‘‘I’ve refused eighteen thousand 
for a single picture down in the entrance hall. There are 
men who lose twenty thousand a year or more regularly to 
me, over there and in my Palm Beach place. Millionaires 
who owe me thousands of dollars this minute; and yet 
they’re going to sting me, and sting me good!” 

“Who?” Mary asked. 

“The powers that be. Worst of it is I can’t cash a single 
asset or it will tip my hand. Can’t sell a picture or ask for 
a few thousand on account. They’re after me too hard, 
and they’re going to get me if I don’t look sharp!” 

He looked tired and drawn, but he managed tosmile into 
Mary’s sympathetic eyes. 

“Don’t know why I bother you with my troubles,” he 

mumbled. 

“Let’s havea drink to yoursuccess!’’ shesaid. ‘‘They’ve 
never got you yet. Who says they'll get you now?” 

He was startled into an ejaculation of surprise. 

“You’re a game youngster!’’ he said suddenly. 

A suggestion of moisture glistened in his eyes. ‘‘ How 
much are they giving you in this joint?” 

Mary smiled valiantly. ‘More than I’m worth,” 
she countered. 

““Wonder why I’ve never thought to do anything 
for you!” 

Mary faced him squarely. Maybe she was tired 
of bluffing for the minute. ‘‘Because I haven’t any 
personality!” 

He flushed guiltily. ‘‘Who says so?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘A girl that can make Tom Larrimore con- 
fess his sins has some personality.” : 

“T think it is growing,” she confessed specula- 
tively. 

He eyed her keenly. 
to this?’’ he asked. 

“Down to it?” she repeated. ‘‘Down toit! Don’t 
make me laugh. It’s the best job I’ve ever had. 
People don’t get down to things. They find their 
level and then dig in with all their might to get 
above it!” 

“Until ” he prompted. 

“Until they make a new level!’’ She met 
his glance stoutly. 

His eyes narrowed thoughtfully. “And 
you learn that philosophy on fifty dollars a 
week!”’ he mused. 

Alma, the operatic person, began to 
sing. A waiter stopped before them with 
cocktails. 

“‘Let’s drink to you, my dear!” he said, 
his eyes still filled with quizzical interest. 
“‘T have an idea that money placed on you 
would win!” 

“You're an old dear!” she said, rais- 
ing her glass, smiling straight into his i 
earnest gaze. 

“You’re a—I don’t think it matters i 
what Tom Larrimore thinks.” 

There was a hurt in what used to be 
his heart before he became a gambler. 

Now he didn’t admit its existence. And 
he fought against an unaccustomed 
choky feeling in his throat. 

“Tt matters what any of my friends 
think,” said Mary. 

““By the way’’—he changed the sub- 
ject abruptly—‘‘Edward Reyburn is 
coming in here later to see me. He’s putting on 
a new show,” he added after a minute. 

“You’re awfully nice to me!” 

Hardwick came in with the little blonde. The place was 
getting crowded. The din was unceasing. Dishes, laugh- 
ter, music! At the door of the coat room the little blonde 
whispered to Mary, who hugged her and patted her shoul- 
der and wished her all kinds of luck. It was confession 
night to-night. Mary had an odd feeling of weariness 
which she was bravely fighting. The game seemed so 
worthless. 

Conningston was sulky when she got-to his table. 

“‘Are you sure you have time to spare from Mr. Larri- 
more’s flatteries?’’ 

Mary felt the blood pound against her temples, but she 
managed a smile, 

“Does it annoy you?” 

“It annoys me to have you insulted!” 

“New Yorkers, regular fellows, don’t insult me. It’s 
the little fellows from out of town, and snobs who think 
they’re slumming!”’ Mary felt like slamming something. 


““How’d you ever get down 


He was choking with rage, so he said with maddening 
softness: “‘So you prefer his type?’”’ 

““Mr. Larrimore is trying to help me. He is my friend.” 

“‘T could help you,” he suggested. 

“The little blonde is going to marry Hardwick!”’ Mary 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“Poor fool!” 

“Hardwick is making good in his profession since Ada 
was kind to him. He’s an engineer. He was homesick, 
that’s all! Lots of boys come in here and drink too much 
because they’re homesick and have nowhere else to go!” 

“T wasn’t speaking of her. He’s a fool to marry her. 
You know what she is, don’t you?” 

“‘T know she’s a chorus girl in the Follies.” 
attitude was dangerous. 

“How can you defend such people, Mary?” 

“They are my friends.” 

“Hardwick is ——” 

“Hardwick is a big, lovable kid who went through hell 
and back, and came home with the boy look still in his 
eyes!” 

“No one ever excused me for anything because I was 
boyish!”’ Through his anger and scorn Mary could have 
sensed a wistful envy had she been in the mood to listen. 
“‘T always expected to be a man—and a gentleman!”’ 

“Byvidently nothing can satisfy you to-night.” Mary 
stood up to leave. ‘‘ Perhaps you have never been a boy, a 
real flesh-and- 
blood boy! It 
might not hurt 
you to—well, 


Mary’s 


“Don’t it Get'Your Goat, Deary, 
to Listen to the Chatter of Some 
of Those Guys? Why, if They 
Didn*t Have Their Papa’s 
Money to Spend They'd be 
Driving an Ash Cart and Call« 
ing it Brain Work!’* 


sing in a cabaret, for instance! It might de- 
velop a heart!’’ She would have run away 
had not Gregory come in just then. 

He took hold of her arm and sat her down, laughirtg into 
the veritable wall of indignation which enveloped her. 

““Boo, Mary, Ican’t see you for the black clouds round! 
Hey you, Conningston.. I want a drink. I want to drink to 
dear old Boston, the home of the bean and the cod, where 
the Lowells speak only to Conny, and Conny speaks only 
to God!” he paraphrased gayly. ‘‘Waiter! Waiter!’”’ He 
would not allow:them a word. 

‘“Make-him-pay through his-nose!”’ he whispered in an 
aside. “You little duffer, you! He’s got all the pull in the 
world, and money enough so it hurts me to think about it!” 

The table began filling up with new arrivals. Conning- 
ston welcomed them indifferently. He wanted to get Mary 
away somewhere and put her in her place. He didn’t 
know why he was bothering with her. He didn’t need to! 
Only she might be worth saving from this rabble! He 


hated it. The couple’at the next table were ogling each — 


other. “What a place! He knew who the girl-was—just 


‘stood trembling-unnoticed-on una 
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fired from a musical show. Notorious 
for her soon! People like that! The | 
was filled with country folks trying to 
ing every minute of the imaginary wick 
were exposing themselves, they were | 
live up to it! The girl was smirking ;| 
Her father wasn’t noticing; he was 4) 
Carolyn’s direction. The mother was 
but drinking it all in to use in her 
women’s club against the Evil of Broa} 

Why couldn’t Mary see it! It naus¢ 
make her understand! Ten generatiy 
him he was right! ; 

“Tf she only had personality—or SC 
put her across even in this madhou 
Greggy. “But it’s useless; she’s getti 
even listens to her, even though she ¢ 

Gregory was interested. ‘‘ What dc 

Conningston got up from the tab 
blindly to the door. He caught Mary) 
through to the dressing room. ct 

“T must talk to you!” he said. * 
until your next song!” 

He didn’t give her a chance to 
car almost before she realized it. 

He opened fire immediately. 

“‘Mary, you ean’t go on there! Ge 
of thing it is? Can’t you see the ki 
you? ” 

He was desperate. 

“What do you suggest?’”’—in an) 

“Anything in the world, Mar. 
Let me take care of you! Get} 
want you, Mary! I can’t stanct 
every night smiling at a lot of | 
too good for that sort of thing) 
He caught her roughly in hii 
“Are you asking me to may 
in that same odd quiet voicé 
proudly so that his seeking lips: 
to touch hers. : i 
“Marry!” His voice was iz 
ston and a cabaret singer! ‘“‘Toy 
You're so worth it, if you coulin 
“T understand quite well!” \1 
broke into a half sob. ‘‘ You’re 
was brought up with. My kind! i 
that Promenade bunch! Ashamed{ 
of the real people who were my friid 
talked a lot of bromides about myrie 
mean it! I felt too good for the! 
kind—too good for people with rea|e: 
ache and break!’’ She tore out of} a 
the speaking tube to her lips. | 

“Drive back quick! Quick!” skict 
“Uplifting me!” She gave a littlid 
cry. “Uplifting Mary! Why, my fat 
ing, the millionaire who shot himself je 
his partner had double-crossed him!’ — 

Her laugh froze him. Like a whip 
back in the corner of the big limouse. 
of it as it swung up before the i 
before it had time to stop. 

It was time for her next number. Sts 
to glance round. Someone was sitti) ¥ 
she could not distinguish who in the: Ir 
her eyes. Her own table was full as a 
swam before her. I 

“T’m going to sing In Flanders Fie}! 

“It’s not suited to your voice!” tke 
dissuade her. He hated to hear it mci 

“Play it for me!” 

She was beside herself. The condut 
surprise. 

“T’m going to reach them!” shat! 
in her heart. ‘“‘They’ve got to listen ' 
man! Every woman!” 

She tore into the song; her voice w) 

“In Flanders fields the poppies blo» 

row on row!” 

There was a hush in the restaurant 
gripped the attention. Cold chills cite 
sympathy crept over jaded shalloga ml 

“We are the dead!” 4 

It wasn’t Mary singing; it was 2| 
a tortured soul coming into its ov 

“Be yours to hold it high!” 

There was not another sound i 


“T give you my all, people! 
pounded. ‘‘You’ve got to listen! } 
“Tf ye break faith with us who die w 

poppies grow “f 

A hush, vibrant, compelling in its 
the burst of applause. 

“Lord, what a personality!” 
spontaneous. Larrimore thrilled wit! 

(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

The encore was a popular air, merry and 
quaint. But people were listening. How 
they did listen! Larrimore wanted to get 
her before the reaction set in, while Rey- 
burn was still enthusiastic. There was no 
need to worry. Reyburn felt he would 
never forget. It was his business not to 
forget when he found genius! 

Mary’s eyes were still blurred with mist, 
her heart throbbing enough to choke her 
with passionate humility! With one crash 
she had swept through the wall of pride 
that made just people out of living souls. 
For her the wall was down eternally. Never 
again would she see exteriors! Never again 
would her audience be groups from Boston 
and Kankakee! Always now they would 
be hearts—human, living things, ready to 
ache and laugh and understand! 

She was a bit dazed with this sudden 
assault upon life, this sudden rending of a 
veil. She saw Larrimore smiling, holding 
out his hand to her. A different Larrimore. 
She no longer saw his saturnine features, 
his cynical, sensitive lips! She saw only the 
cruel hurt that lay down deep in him, the 
vital real friendship that pleaded with her 
to accept his offering of service. 

Reyburn was on his feet to greet her. 
She didn’t have to talk. 

‘‘How you can get under the skin!” he 
said fervently. 

Mary flushed happily. She was begin- 
ning to feel more real again now that she 
was safely back in a chair before her usual 
table. But her nerves were still vibrantly 
keen! 

“How much are you willing to sacrifice 
to make good?”’ Reyburn asked with a 
fierce scowl, which Mary read perfectly as a 
mask. 

She bent forward eagerly. 

“Everything!” she breathed huskily. 

He knew she meant it. 

““Will you come to my office to-morrow 
at ten?” 

It was a royal command. Mary left 
them with pounding heart. She could not 
utter another word. She was too full of 
emotions. 

Reyburn leaned back in his chair. His 
hand on his glass trembled ever so slightly. 

“Lordy!” he exclaimed after a little. “I 
never expected to find a real genius. I’ve 
bolstered them up, created them out. of 
nothing with clever lines and stage effects, 
but a real one—I thought they didn’t 
exist !”’ 

“Mary ” began Larrimore. 

“Mary is like a wonderful violin waiting 
for a master hand to draw the bow! How 
she will respond! How she will get into the 
lives of her hearers and twine round their 
hearts!” He was like a boy dreaming 
daydreams beneath a tree on the hilltop, 
the world at his feet, his face turned up- 
ward to the sunlit sky. ‘‘It isn’t timbre in 
her voice, it’s a god!” 

Larrimore neither smiled nor sneered. 
Instead he gave the impression somehow of 
having suddenly and reverently taken off 
his hat. Only, of course, he hadn’t, because 
he had had no hat on. Besides, he was‘a 
gambler, a New Yorker of Broadway, and, 
of course, thoroughly bad! He couldn’t 
have done any of those things! 

Down in the dressing room Carolyn sat, 
her much coiffured head in her plump 
hands. 

“Tt’s a helluva world!” she contributed, 
sighing. 

Mary patted her head in passing. Caro- 
lyn looked up with a twisted sort of smile. 

“T’ve got a good mind to give my old 
woman a treat!” 

Mary waited encouragingly. 

““Go home for a while, and kill the fatted 
calf for myself! Fat welcome I’d get! The 
old man probably soused! I don’t know 
why I’m telling it to you, spilling sob stuff 
all over the place!”’ 

“Poor kid!” 

“But somehow I got the feeling I’d like 
to see my mother! I suppose it was that 
song!” 

She broke off suddenly and laughed 
shortly. But there was a frightened look 
in her childlike eyes. Mary put her arms 
round her and kissed her. : ( 
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(Gana had followed Mary 
into the vestibule. He was angry. She 
had misunderstood: his purpose entirely. 
What he had said to her had been entirely 
without premeditation. It was not in- 
tended as an insult. He did want to do for 
her. He had not thought of marrying her. 
He hadn’t got to that point in his analysis! 
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It hadn’t seemed necessary. There was no 
need for her flying off the handle like that. 
He was in deadly earnest in his desire to 
help her! It was her nearness that had in- 
flamed him to the point of forgetfulness. 
For that he would pay in his own bitter 
self-reproach. Not on her account, but on 
his own. That he had forgotten his self- 
restraint! Forgotten that he was a gentle- 
man! But, hang it all, she needn’t have 
been so angry about it! After all she was a 
cabaret singer! 

With a sort of horrified chill he reviewed 
her accusation. A daughter of R. C. Corn- 
ing! He remembered him well. A cul- 
tured old thing. Went in for art rather 
heayily. Somewhat altruistic and all that. 
Turned squeamish at business methods. 
That was why the crowd got him. He 
wouldn’t run with the pack, so they double- 
crossed him. Then he couldn’t stand the 
gaff. Rather messy way out—killing him- 
self. Nearly brought down the world about 
their ears. 

Unpleasantly he was reminded that his 
father had been terribly upset at the affair. 
Only, of course, it could have meant noth- 
ing personal to him. 

Conningston had never been interested 
in business; he hadn’t had to be. The 
whole end and aim of his existence was cul- 
ture, and it had been to his father and his 
father’s father! Only there would bob up 
a sort of wistful loneliness now and then, 
a human something that had never been 
allowed to develop. It had expressed itself 
in desiring to help Mary. 

And he was right! He knew he was 
right! He was too analytical of things not 
to be perfectly and logically correct in all 
things. And yet Mary made him feel 
wrong. That was why he was so angry with 
her. He sat down on a bench in the vesti- 
bule. He was smarting with rage. 

And then she sang! 

Out to him the words came with startling 
clearness, like a message. 

“We are the dead!” 

What would the dead think of him? It 
was like a staggering blow between the 
eyes. What ‘could he give to the dead? 
What would live on when he had gone? 

What of the superknowledge with which 
he had crammed his 'brain? What of the 
carping criticisms of others’ efforts? What 
of the posings in matters of art and con- 
duct? Didthey matter? . 

(aire from failing handsemeemas tie 


torch.” 
What torch? Humanity? He didn’t 
know it. Dead.souls! No—living souls! 


Living on in their love for others! Living 
on, perhaps, in some spirit beyond, but 
surely still alive here because of their great 
service, revitalizing courage, restoring dead 
hopes, their memories more vital than he 
who stood in flesh and blood! 

“Tf ye break faith with us who die we shall 
not sleep fi 

Oh, he had heard it hundreds of times; 
had dared to offer criticism of it as a piece 
of writing! He closed his eyes against the 
jeering thoughts that tortured his too well- 
trained brain. 

“What. have I developed that I could 
take with me?” His mind stood aghast at 
the painful confession wrung from his 
cruelly clear logic. ‘‘Not one iota have I 
ae to the world to make it more beara- 

e ! ” 

He saw himself pitilessly. with the eyes of 
the dead from whom the trappings of con- 
ventions had been stripped. A cultured 
mind. A storehouse of facts and theories. 
Jammed with unusable knowledge. Noth- 
ing to live by. Less, even less to die by. 

Ten generations of Puritans rushed -to 
his defense! Would he destroy the civiliza- 
tion of centuries because of the jeers of one 
wayward girl? 

Hardwick and the little blonde passed. 
She was holding his arm like a little child 
clinging to her daddy. They were laughing. 

“Now you see,”’ she was saying happily, 
“you can take it or leave it alone if you 
want to.” 

Hardwick’s mouth looked a little drawn. 
His crooked left arm seemed taut as if it 
were paining! But he answered bravely: 

“Just don’t lose faith in me, little girl, 
and I’ll come through!’”’ The smile that 
went with the words seemed flippant 
enough, but the girl knew. 

“T shan’t lose faith, dear; I love you!” 
Conningston heard it distinctly though her 
voice had dropped to a mere whisper. 

“We'll have to hurry.” 

“Had you better wait to-night, you’re so 
tired?” 

“Can’t let you ——” 
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And so they passed through the turning 
door, arguing each for the other’s comfort. 

Beads of perspiration chilled on Con- 
ningston’s brow. For one grain of faith he 
would barter all his knowledge! It was too 
late for him! He would never understand! 
No one would ever understand! He had 


nothing to give—no soul, only a-wonder-. 


fully trained mind—and minds die! 

Only one thing was his! He grasped 
blindly at the saving thought, squared his 
shoulders to bring back his pride. He was 
a gentleman. He could die like a gentle- 


_man. They couldn’t take that away from 


him. As long as he lived he could be that! 

Mary came toward him with outstretched 
hand. 

“T’m sorry!’’ she said. 

“You’re sorry!”?* The words rasped 
huskily through his dry throat. 

“Tt was my fault. I had quite intended 
to make you pay—through the nose,” she 
added, quoting Greggy’s advice. ‘‘I didn’t 
realize that you might—that it might hurt, 
until I saw your eyes just now! Maybe I 
didn’t care!”’ 

He faltered, trying to frame the question 
that all his heritage rebelled against asking, 
but which he hungrily wanted to know. 

“In my eyes?”’ he stammered. ‘You 
saw ——” 

Oh, he never would be a gentleman even, 
if he couldn’t control himself better. 

“Perhaps it was a little hurt boy who 
had never had a chance to live!” she ex- 
plained whimsically. 

And then a strange thing happened to 
Cecil Montague Conningston. The little 
boy in him clamorously, urgently cried out 
for his own! A curious exultant thrill sang 
red-blooded songs of freedom tumbling and 
tingling through blue veins! 

“Next,” he said a bit tremulously but 
with a stern attempt at dignity—‘‘next 
you'll be telling me I-have a soul!” 

‘““Why, I always knew. you had that!” 
said Mary. And then, because mortals are 
after all human and belong down on earth 
instead of in the clouds: ‘‘And what do you 
think—Reyburn is going to give me a real 
tryout to-morrow morning! And best of 
all, he says I have a personality! Isn’t it 
just too wonderful?” 

And she tossed her head like a happy 
robin, feeling just a bit superior to all the 
rest of the world who didn’t have this 
gloriously splendid chance. 

And Conningston shook her hand heartily, 
feeling just a bit superior that he knew this 
gorgeous creature! He didn’t want to up- 
lift her any more! He just wanted to help 
her—to be happy! 

“Funny,” he thought, ‘‘that the rest of 
the world couldn’t see what a human 
place old Broadway is!” » 
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OUR Broadway theatrical producer is 
one-quarter enthusiasm—dynamic, im- 
aginative and of boundless faith. He is a 
superperson of keen vision and never-ending 
hopes about to be blasted, which accounts 
no doubt for his three-quarters pessimism, 
by which same he is more familiarly known. 
Thus Ed Reyburn at ten P. M. was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Mary Darling, 
soprano at the Café Promenade. She had 
swept :him off his sentimental balance! 
But the singing: of such a song in such a 
place was unusual. It was likely to create 
introspection, which would be fatal to 
Broadway’s vaunted gayety. 

Broadway likes impersonal emotion; 
“home” and ‘“‘mother” and “the hours 
I’ve spent with thee’’; something remote 
that does not probe into one’s present ar- 
rangement with convention too deeply. 

But in that one cruel second when Con- 
ningston had caught Mary in his arms her 
false gods were torn from her. She under- 
stood! Facts loomed clear before her new 


.vision. Thus she forgave Conningston for 


his snobbery, even while she flayed him! 
She accepted for herself the verdict of her 
new judgment. A cabaret singer is a caba- 


ret singer. A success or a failure—that was - 


where the dividing line came. One made 
good or one didn’t! 

The revelation was prodigious. 

Small wonder that Mary’s sublime exal- 
tation had shattered Reyburn’s caution, 
had swept aside his reserve. A message 
from heart to heart knows no convention, 
no law. And in plain ten A. M. language, 
he had slopped over. 

Oh, he knew it well enough. While in- 
dulging in his early morning grouch he 


called himself several kinds of fool. Which~ 


did no good whatever. For what relation 
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She did not sing so well as usual. Verzo 
scowled. 

“Our Marie does not work hard enough 
on ze voice!” 

Larrimore’s keen though restless eyes 
sought hers. 

“T’m going away!” he said hurriedly 
before she could mention her trouble. 
“Have to leave the city. Can we talk?” 

“After my next song.”’ 

He noticed the evasiveness of her eyes 
for the first time and wondered, forgetting 
for the moment his own affairs in sympathy 
for her, 

e She sat down next to Hardwick, who was 
stoically drinking ginger ale, vainly striving 
to assuage a whisky thirst. 

“Tt’s all luck,’ he was saying. ‘‘Fate 
gives you a star part and nothing can 
spoil it!” 

Mary nodded. It was balm to her bruised, 
spirit. 

“There was a mule over across,” said 
Hardwick. ‘‘We’d cut him loose. He was 
crazy. Didn’t have a brain in the world. 
Two days later we came into a ruined 
town. We were retreating, fighting every 
inch of the way. Good fellows were falling 
every minute; and there in an old chateau. 
was our mule, Up in the second story, 
framed by a window sash, safe! Shells 
sang overhead! They tore the house to 
pieces, bit by bit. But the old mule stood 
in the window lifting up his head in his 
E-ee—E-ee song. Nothing could hit him!”’ 

“Just a natural-born star!’’ said Mary, 
hating Reyburn worse than ever, and feel- 
ing blasé and cynical. It all seemed to fit in 
with her mood. 

Larrimore came over to her. 

““Want to drive round the park?” 

She nodded. He passed on into the 
street. A moment later she joined him, 
stepping quickly into the taxi he had called. 

“Lean back!’’ he commanded sharply. 
“T don’t want anyone to see you with me. 
It wouldn’t help you any!” 

His voice was filled with self-scorn. For 
a minute she almost forgot her own humili- 
ation. 

“T am not afraid,” she said loyally. 

He smiled. “I wish I’d known a girl like 
you before ——” He changed the subject 
abruptly. ‘‘What luck with Reyburn?”’ 

Her temper flared. ‘“‘He’s i 

Larrimore interrupted sharply. ‘‘Just tell 
me what he said!” 

“The usual story—nothing doing!” 

“What else?’”’ asked Larrimore. 
knew women rather well. 

“Wants me to rise at seven and learn to 


Larrimore scowled thoughtfully. ‘Of 
course you'll need to do something like 
that to make good!”’ 

Mary seemed more aloof than ever as she 
tossed her head angrily and drew farther 
away from him into her corner of the cab. 

““Yes, indeed,”’ he said, not appearing 
to notice her. ‘‘You’re too thin, too nerv- 
ous, and practice too little to give the world 
the best that’s in you. And you know you 
haven’t any right to give less!”” Almost 
forgotten theories for a gambler. 

Mary was out. of sorts thoroughly. 
“‘You’re a fine preacher!” she scoffed. 

A sharp report sounded close beside 
them, 

He looked up, startled, a strange light 
in his eyes. 

“Tt’s only a blowout on someone else’s 
car,”’ she said wonderingly. 

He muttered something. It sounded like: 
“Fool to risk you like this. I didn’t think— 
they might ——’”’ 

: “‘What else did our friend sug- 
gest?’’ he questioned, obviously trying to 
hold his attention to her worries. - 

“‘They’re using a peasant girl in their 
next show.”’ She-tried to be sareastic. “‘A 
new kind of peasant!”’ 

Hiseyesgleamed. ‘‘That’s your chance!” 
he cried. é 

“You don’t believe him?” she scoffed. 

‘A good sport takes every chance!” 

“And where would I discover new species 
of peasants!” 5 

“You might take your choice—Fifth 
Avenue or Ellis Island.’’ His raillery was 
Hist his manner tense. It was so unlike 

im. 

“T wish you’d tell me about you!” 
Mary’s breeding asserted itself. 

Her sympathy unnerved him momen- 
tarily. His breath caught in his throat. 

“T wish I dared!” he murmured. And 
then as if forcing himself to confession: 
“Listen, Mary,” he said. ‘‘There’s one bet 
I'd overlooked. I said they’d get me! I 
meant financially, morally! They’d pluck 


He 
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me of money and power! I didn’t think of 
the ace they may have in the hole. Mur- 
der! There’s a taxi following; has been 
for some time.” 

Mary put her hand over her mouth to 
stifle a cry. 

eNO 

It was heart deep. She didn’t want any- 
thing to happen to him. Gambler, bad man 
perhaps—but she had always counted so 
on his understanding! 

SON OM 

“Tt’s all right!’’ he soothed, but his tone 
was jerky. ‘Only I’ve let you into it per- 
haps!” 

She caught his hand quickly in hers like 
a mother yearning over a wayward child. 

“T must leave you somewhere,’’ he said, 
drawing his hand sharply from her caress, 

The cab behind them seemed like a 
threatening menace. Mary shut her ears 
against its warning honk. Larrimore gave 
curt orders to his chauffeur. 

It might be nothing. 

Larrimore’s eyes narrowed. Their cab 
took on speed. Mary thrilled to his courage. 

““Here’s something I wish you’d keep for 
me,” he said, suddenly reaching into his 
pocket. ‘‘Read it three months from now 
if I’m not back. I’m going—South!”’ 

They rounded a corner sharply and 
stopped abruptly before a popular restau- 
rant. 

He got’ out, turned and 
one last grasp. 

“T love you, Mary Darling,’ he said 
quickly, looking straight into her eyes. ‘‘I 
believe in you! You'll make good, I’d stake 
my life.’’ 

The door slammed and her car shot 
forward. 

She looked back, tosee him standing there 
bareheaded on the curb under the big are 
light. Her breath seemed to stifle her. 

She jumped to her feet to watch him out 
of sight. A cab swung round the corner 
near him. A crash! The cab swept by him. 
It had not seemed to pause. On two wheels 
her own taxi tore into a side street out of 
sight. She beat both hands on the glass for 
her driver to stop. She wanted to know— 
to go back! With an extra spurt of speed 
her car shot forward unheeding. They cut 
across into Central Park. Round a curve 
beneath an overhanging tree they stopped. 
The driver opened the door. His face was 
set and white. 

“Couldn’t go back!”’ he said. ‘“‘Wouldn’t 
have done no good! Suppose they got 
him—where’d we be? Down in the Tombs 
for witness. I got three children home. No 
Rosenthal stuff for me! Forget it! We 
didn’t see nothing. We don’t know noth- 
ing! That’s the truth! What’ya hear? 
Might ’a’ been a blowout!’’ 

He rasped each sentence out as if it were 
a bludgeon with which to cow her into 
agreement. But his eyes were shifty, scared. 
Mary pitied him even through the cold 
repugnance which seemed to freeze every 


gave her hand 


‘emotion. 


““Y ou saw nothing,” she agreed in a care- 
fully measured monotone. ‘‘We—know— 
nothing.” 

She felt as if she were betraying a friend, 
fought against it; tried to think what he 
would have wanted her to do. 

““We know nothing!” she repeated with 
emphasis. 

The man drew a deep breath of relief. 
The harsh lines of his face softened. His 
lip trembled slightly. 

““You’re—a—you’re—all right—lady!’’ 
He touched his cap and climbed back onto 
the box. 

“*Maybe he needed me!”’ 

Mary pressed the back of her hand against 
her set teeth until the marks bit white into 
her flesh. Her heart seemed stifling her. 

It seemed only seconds before they had 
drawn up before the Promenade. Impos- 
sible to face the crowd she knew would be 
there. To jest! Tolaugh! Tosing! With 
this mad throbbing in her throat! 

She tossed her head proudly to regain 
her poise. 

The chauffeur gazed at her, awe-struck, 
as he helped her out of the cab. She seemed 
so aloof—so untouched by the tragedy! 

“Mr. Lar—the gentleman paid, miss!” 
he stammered. He had to say something. 

She nodded quickly and passed into the 
restaurant. 

Carolyn the coon-shouter came over to 
her. She was laughing knowingly. 

“Look at the wise guy I’ve hooked, 
deary. Going to put me on Broadway! 
New Reyburn show! ’S only way! Get an 
angel to back you!”” Her canny eyes nar- 


rowed. 
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“Keep ’em guessing; get ’em tight on 
promises. Gives ’em a large-priced appe- 
tite! Success first!’’? She laughed at her 
own. impish shrewdness. 

‘““Wh-what are you going to do?” asked 
Mary wonderingly. She surely couldn’t 


sing. 

“Let Reyburn worry, deary!’’ Carolyn 
shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“‘Good luck to you!’’ Mary managed to 
mean it. The only coherent thoughts were 
“Reyburn is putting on a show!” and 
*“What’s the use?” 

She looked over.at Conningston. He 
would see her through. She was sure of it. 
Why not play the game? Her eyes hard- 
ened. Major Dingley looked up to meet 
their cynical light, and a peculiar hurt crept 
into his own. 

It struck a little chill through Mary’s 
tempestuous mood. She would have to lose 
his faith. Conningston smiled encourag- 
ingly across at her. She hated somehow to 
crush the belief in her she had forced him 
to accept. 

The group of foreigners at the next table 
raised their glasses to her in silent toast. 

“Mees Darling is de vinest girl in de 
vorld!’’ She couldn’t help overhearing. 

But what good did it do her? A cabaret 
singer! Forgottenina year! Whyshouldn’t 
she lie and cheat—drag them round by the 
noses with false promises? They would 
forget when she had made good. That was 
all that mattered—success! 

Tightly clenched in her tense fingers was 
the envelope Larrimore had given her. She 
tucked it away in her dress. She dared not 
think of him. It seemed as if the evening 
would never go! 

Eleven o’clock! Twelve! One! 

The manager stopped her as she went 
through the aisle after her last song. 

““Great excitement!” he said under his 
breath. ‘‘They raided Larrimore’s. Guess 
he’s done all right. They can’t find him. 
Been telephoning all over. Disappeared as 
if dead! His partners are frantic!” 

Mary’s eyes widened. Her breath strug- 
gled with the sob in her throat; but she 
kept her voice steady. 

““How dreadful!’”’ she murmured. ‘“‘He 
was so agreeable!” 

‘Fine gentleman!” agreed the manager. 
“Too bad!” 

She could see Larrimore’s white set face 
looking after her as she drove away. Again 
she seemed fathoming the devotion in his 
keen cynical eyes. His words of encourage- 
ment raced through her teeming brain. 
““T’d stake my life ——-”’ Perhaps he had, 
leaving the cab that she might escape a 
possible scandal. 

“T’ll have to try now!” 

The thought flashed unbidden. To go to 
all the work of it! For nothing! To work, 
to slave—for a quixotic idea! But had he 
remained in the cab withher or gone directly 
into the restaurant instead of watching her 
safely out of sight! She bit back the trem- 
bling of her lips. He had sacrificed his life 
for her! She was so sure of it! 

Always a gambler; always a gentleman. 

With the swift rush of purpose peculiar 
to her temperament her mind raced with 
plans. She was treading on clouds carrying 
the weight of sacrifice with buoyant zeal. 
Her hands clenched. She drew in long 
steady breaths of resolve. She would give 
the world the best that was in her! She 
had no right to do less! Somehow she 
would discover a brand-new peasant girl to 
offer up for approval! And perhaps—if she 
made good—for him, he too would not 
have died in vain! 

Conningston came over to her. 

“‘We’re all going over to the Little Club 
to dance!”’ he said. 

She shook her head, but there was a 
light of triumph in her eyes that made him 
glow with pride at her refusal. 

“No,’’shesaid with mock sternness, ‘‘I’ve 
got to work. Up at seven; exercise, prac- 
tice, diet, sleep! You know all the rest of 
it. I’m going to be a grouch until ——’”’ 

“You don’t have to say it, Mary Dar- 
ling,’’ he said, and her name sounded like 
a caress; ‘‘you will make good.” 

And his eyes held a yearning that even 
her forgiveness could not take the hurt 
from. He too was learning to understand. 


vi 


AROLYN rhythmed her latest jazz song 
in a nasal mournful monotone: 
“Ashes to ashes, the graveyards fill— 
If my singing don’t get you, my shimmy will.” 


It left the diners cold save for a few who 
applauded with that strange perverseness 
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which keeps someone dropping nickels into 
the player pianos in ice-cream parlors. Her 
encore was practically a gift, and plainly 
more than was expected even by those who 
had carelessly encouraged her. Then she 
half glided, half slouched to the empty 
seat opposite Gregory Thomas. 

‘Well, deary,” she drawled, picking up 
her napkin and tossing it carelessly across 
her knee, “I’m leaving this joint soon for 
a regular spotlight!”’ . 

Gregory Thomas regarded her with whim- 
sical humor, his black eyes twinkling at her 
sublime conceit. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders with affected diffidence. She felt she 
was making an impression. 

“Yes, deary,” she continued; “that new 
Miss Conroy has just been admitted to the 
Managers’ Association, and she told me, she 
says, ‘Miss DeLisle, a girl like you that’s 
got the face and the figure don’t need no 
genius for this Broadway. stuff. Miss 
Marly put a few across with advertising 
what it’s'a crime to think about. Not even 
class, deary!’” 

She paused to raise a glass daintily to her 
lips. 

Gregory Thomas, who knew his Broad- 
way better than most men know their home 
town, grinned wickedly within. Outwardly 
he affected to be duly sympathetic. 

“But advertising takes money, my dear,” 
he said solemnly. 

She looked up at him pertly. 

“Did you see the johnny, deary, that’s 
been trailing me for a coupla weeks?”’ 

He bowed acquiescence. 

“‘He’s going to have the privilege of mak- 
ing a star, deary!” she announced loftily. 
Her extreme Fifth Avenue iciness was 
marred, however, by a deliberate wink. 

“‘Humph!”’ ejaculated Thomas, pretend- 
ing great ignorance. ‘‘What does he get 
out of it?” 

“Do you mean—what does he expect?” 

Thomas grinned. “No, I’ll let my ques- 
tion stand.” 

“The glory, deary!” 

Gregory sighed. “‘It’s a hard world!” 
he announced. 

“Lots of johnnies would like the chance, 
deary,’’ she admonished. 

‘“‘There’s one born every minute,” agreed 
Thomas. 

““Too bad Mary Darling doesn’t get hep 
to herself,’ the girl continued. ‘‘There’s 
a girl—honest, what she could have would 
be a crime!” 

Gregory Thomas scowled. Mary Dar- 
ling wasn’t down in her class by a long shot. 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t speak about Mary 
that way,” he said irritably. 

Carolyn bridled. ‘I ain’t hurting her 
none. She’s the best friend I got. But she 
ought to get hep to herself!” 

“Mary can take care of herself!” 

It wasn’t tactful, and Thomas knew it. 
Carolyn rose stiffly and left the table. 

“‘T guess I’m a lady!”’ she said grandly. 

Instantly he was sorry. Carolyn was 
a good-hearted little soul, amusing and all 
that—but hang it, Mary was different. 

Mary came in just then. It was almost 
time for her first song. The restaurant was 
crowded, so she paused a moment in the 
doorway, glancing over the crowd for 


friendly faces. She caught sight of Gregory ° 


almost at once. 


“You faithful person,” she greeted him, - 


holding out her slim hand. ‘‘It’s.like find- 
ing an oasis in the desert to see your smiling 
ace!” 

He was glad Carolyn had left. 

““Where’ve you been keeping yourself, 
Mary?” he asked accusingly. ‘‘Never go 
over to the Ritz any more nor anything.” 

“Tt’s a great secret, Greggy,’’ she said 
confidentially. ‘‘Do you think I’m getting 
nice and rosy?” 

He looked her over critically. 

“Getting to be a regular fellow, I do 
believe, Mary. Why, you look fit as a 
fiddle. What’s the answer?” 

“Tt’s a terrible story!’’ she sighed. 
“Didn’t know I had it in me.” 

““Must be fierce,” he laughed. 
a drink?” 

She shook her head mournfully. ‘‘That’s 
one of the penalties.’’ 

The orchestra leader signaled for her to 
go on. Gregory looked disgruntled. He 
knew it would be his last chance at confi- 
dences that evening, and his curiosity was 


“Have 


piqued. 

“Tell you all about it some day, Greggy,”’ 
she said over her shoulder. ‘‘Though I 
warn you it’s stupid.” 

The tableful of sightseers next to him 
eyed him enviously. One of them guessed 
audibly that he was one of the Vanderbilts. 
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But another, more jealous perhaps, sug- 
gested that he was the man higher up. He 
frowned heavily at them. He wished small- 
town people would take their imaginations 
somewhere else. 

Major Dingley came in just then, closely 
followed by Conningston. 

““T see we’re making aregular New Yorker 
out of you.’”’ He addressed Conningston. 
“‘Cabarets and ever’thing!” 

The waiter drew up chairs for them. 

“Oh, I’m learning,’ Conningston an- 
swered, but making a wry face. “‘ But I'll tell 
you right now I’ll never be the same in 
Boston!” : 

“Sort of a social outcast!’’ laughed the 
major. 

“To tell you the truth,’’ Conningston 
drawled, “I’m drinking so much of the 
milk of human kindness over here in New 
York, I’m afraid I won’t know how to 
chew ice any more!” ~. 

“Oh, come on, Conny!”’ Gregory chided. 
“You.know you’re going straight to the 
dogs !”’ 

“So aunty writes me!”’ agreed Conning- 
ston complacently. 

Mary began to sing, her voice rising 
clear and flutelike above the din of the 
restaurant. It was like a lark’s clear call. 
The men stopped talking to listen. The 
rest of the diners talked louder so to be 
heard more easily. : 

Carolyn stopped at the table again ex- 
citedly. 

“What d’ya think?” she demanded ex- 
citedly. “‘They’re following up Larrimore’s 
movements the night he disappeared. You 
know that awfully swell gambler that used 
to eat here so much? They’re afraid of 
foul play. Murder!” 

How dearly she loved a scandal! 

“They’re out there now quizzing old 
Maynard the manager!” 

She hurried on to spread the news 
farther. 

Conningston leaned across the table. His 
voice dropped almost to a whisper. 

“Do you remember that Mary left the 
restaurant the night he a 

“Not with him but st 

“Well?” Conningston spoke slowly, his 
voice scarcely above a whisper. ‘‘ The door- 
man saw them drive away together. I— 
I—he has forgotten about it now.” 

Thomas’ eyes widened. ‘“‘A Conning- 
ston giving a bribe!”’ he stammered under 
his breath. “Honestly, Conny, you’re 


splendid!” 
Major Dingley looked deeply thoughtful. 
“Tt would be bad business if id 


Gregory leaned forward suddenly. 

“‘ Just where is Mary putting in her time 
lately?” 

Conningston stiffened coldly. 

“Tf you think ” he began. 

“You know how I stand, Conny, but I 
happen to know that she’s not going to any 
of the places she used to. She’s rarely 
home 4 

The major still scowled. Finally he 
blurted out: “I ran into her on Avenue A 
yesterday. She acted as if she didn’t want 
to be seen.” 

“No!”’ It was in half-whispered unison. 

“She went into the doorway of a tene- 
ment,” the major went on doggedly; “‘after 
looking round to be sure she wasn’t fol- 
lowed.” 

The men looked at each other in dead 
silence. 

‘“‘Larrimore was a gentleman,” suggested 
the major hopefully. ‘“‘He couldn’t ——’” 

He was lying, and knew it. 

““Whatismoretothe point, Mary is——” 
began Conningston proudly. 

“She’s all right!” They were loyally 
agreed. 

Mary came over to them with eyes shin- 
ing, head erect, proudly, like the young 
aristocrat she was born to be. Her lips 
were parted in an eager smile to greet her 
friends. 

“Why, you all look as if you were at a 
funeral!”’ she cried, her expression chang- 
ing swiftly at the tenseness in their faces. 

Almost it seemed as if they sighed in 
relief at her guileless face. No one could 


be quite a criminal with such candid eyes. ' 


‘“We were speaking about Larrimore.” 
Mary caught her breath sharply, but her 


eyes were wholly wondering as she looked. 


up at them. 

“‘He was so good to me!” she explained. 

“Do you think,” asked Gregory, unable 
to stand the suspense —‘‘do you think it 
better walking on Avenue A than, say, 
Central Park?” he queried. 

She started slightly, then looked thought- 
fully into his earnest face. 
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“Tt might be more instructive,” she an- 
swered bafflingly. 

Carolyn-came by. “I wish you’d come 
to see Miss Conroy, Mary!’’ she wheedled. 
“A little advertising would put you over 
quick!””«. , 

Mary patted her hand disarmingly. “I’ve 
got my own little scheme. Let me work it.” 

“There ain’t any schemes, deary,”’ said 
Carolyn in a blasé voice, “‘except advertis- 
ing or 

“‘Perhaps hard work ——” began Mary 
softly. 

“Or a scandal,” suggested. Carolyn, 
brightening. “A real honest-to-Gawd scan? 
dal, like a murder or something. Remem- 
ber little Charlina! Gosh, some girls are 
lucky!” ; 

Mary shivered. The three ‘men looked 
at each other thoughtfully. Nobody spoke. 
There was an expression-on her face they 
could not fathom. Almost it seemed like 
dread. 

Conningston looked quickly away, mak- 
ing an inconsequential remark about the 
dancers. 

The major answered blandly, his features 
absolutely expressionless. But Gregory’s 
lips tightened into a fighting line. Gregory 
was true to his Broadway. There wouldn’t 
be any fuss about it. Everyone to his own 
game. But if anyone was trying to put 
anything over on Mary he was there tosay 
something unpleasant to the offender. 


Vir 


LL was confusion at the Mayfair Thea- 

ter. Rehearsals had been going on for 

a month and things got worse instead of 
better. 

Reyburn tore his hairand stamped angrily 
up and down the dusty stage. 

“Of all bromides, this play is a little the 
worst I’ve ever seen!” 

- “That’s what Broadway wants,” his 
partner agreed calmly. ‘“‘Lots of youth, 
plenty of looks and a few over-the-line 
jokes make an original show these days!”’ 

“But this is stupid!” 

“All the better. We star Cara. Her 
name will sell the hick crowd. Then there’s 
that new Carolyn that Conroy’s been boost- 
ing. She isn’t any good, but we can cash in 
on the advertising.” 

“Yes, but who puts the show over? 
Someone has got to carry a little work on 
his shoulders!’”? Reyburn demanded sulkily. 

““Oh, we'll put in a new lingerie number,” 
his partner said cheerfully. 

‘°S getting so frills ain’t any treat,” 
growled Reyburn. 

‘“‘Marly’s got a girl that wants a job.” 

“Star!” sneered Reyburn. 

‘‘How’d you guess it?” 

Round the corner of a propped-up piece 
ut scenery peered a wondering perplexed 

ace, 

““Ees Meester Tony here?” 

Reyburn rubbed his eyes at the appari- 
tion. Had he stepped off a train in Spain 
he could not have encountered a more re- 
splendent creature. 

“Do yousee what Isee, Sam?”’ he queried 
dazedly. 

“This prohibition booze is wild!”’ Eck- 
stein muttered. ; 

The vision walked across the stage toward 
them. They watched her with unfeigned 
joy. No one in all the world ever had such 
an appealingly amusing gait. No one in 
flesh and blood ever held the bewilderment 
of expression—the half-entreating, half- 
confiding smile of this ingratiating creature. 

‘Honest,’ Reyburn said under his 
breath, “I don’t know whether to cry or 
laugh! She’s so pathetic—and so damn 
funny!” 

Eckstein stepped forward. A 

“No Mister Tony here,” he told her, 
drawing his mouth into a lugubrious smile. 

. “Zo zorry!”.she- said with a comical 
finality, and sat down on a box in front of 
him, looking up at him steadily like a patient 
animal. He could not resist the ludicrous 
slump of her shoulders, the quaint twist of 
her tremulous mouth. 

Of a sudden the vision rose to her feet 
and left the stage with the same slow sham- 
ble and the same tragic-comic manner with 
which she had approached them. 

_ Eckstein chuckled aloud. ‘‘ Wonder where 
in ‘blazes that dropped from!” 

Reyburn came to life. ~ 

“Quick, go get her!” he cried. Already 
he was on his way across the stage. 

“What in 

““Can’t you see our new peasant girl?” 

“But she’s not an actr ds , 

“We'll -make Ranis imitate her. Get 
her!’’ This was over his shoulder. He was 


_ man drew near. The un 


| 
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Gregory left early, but the next morning 
found him on the job. At the tenement 
where Mary had gone no trace of her could 
be found. No one knew her, nor had they 
seen a tall slender man with lean features 
and dark eyes, someone who might have 
been Larrimore. 

At her hotel they told him she had al- 
ready left the city. a 


EYBURN’S openings were affairs. Ev- 

eryone went in spite of the verdicts 
from New Haven or Long Branch or any 
of the several places where he was wont to 
try them on the dog. 

Gregory went from force of habit. He 
had a front seat for the same reason. His 
motives were not altruistic. He liked a 
shapely form and a pretty face as well as 
the next fellow, and Reyburn supplied 
them. Neither was he caddish. He ad- 
mired. He did not desire. He left that for 
wise guys and folks from out of town. 
Major Dingley and Conningston were with 
him at the premiére of this latest produc- 
tion, principally because they were bored 
with everything else. One gets that way, 
even on Broadway. 

Conningston chafed at the front-row 
seats. He wasn’t quite used to Broadway 
yet. The major was satisfied. He said 
little, but one could tell. 

Conningston waslonely. Hereally missed 
Mary. Broadway without Mary was like 
Broadway without lights. He could almost 
have said that life without Mary would be 
like a darkened world, only he didn’t dare | 
let himself think about it. | 

“Your friend Carolyn is on the bill!” 
Gregory gibed after a listless study of his 
program. 

_ The major shuddered. “I hope she won’t 
sing.” 

“She won’t, but she’ll make that noise 
she brags is singing.’ 

Hardwick and his fiancée came in. They 
had seats almost behind the trio. 

“IT came in to hear Carolyn,’ he con- 
fided, leaning forward. ‘“‘It will seem as if 
I was back in the old Promenade.” 

*What’s the use, without Mary?” 

**She’s coming back to-night, I hear!” 

Conningston was all eagerness. 

“*By the way,’’ Hardwick went on, ‘‘did 
you hear that someone thought he saw Lar- 
rimore in Toledo? It was in this morning’s 
paper.” 

*“Mary won’t be back to-night,” said 
Gregory cynically. He had almost said, 
“Then she won’t be back.” 

The musicians came in and began their 
Oriental effect of tuning up. The opening 
chord crashed. Hardwick sat back. The 
three men looked round the audience in 
search of familiar faces. 

“That’s a funny case, that Larrimore,”’ 
suggested Conningston. 

Gregory did not answer. 

The lights went down. There was the 
flutter and stir of folks getting adjusted. 
The curtain went up. There was a rush of 
applause. Gregory looked up apprecia- 
tively but without enthusiasm. It was a 
Reyburn setting, worth looking at, of course, 
but like so many others. 

The chorus danced. The music skipped 
blithely about in trills and chords. Light, 
gay, festive music! The chorus smiled 
down intimately at the front row—that is, 
they smiled down when they thought the 
manager wasn’t looking. 

Carolyn did her bit. Reyburn could turn 
a liability into an asset when it came to 
stage material. Carolyn had no reason to 
believe that her method was not topnotch. 
Reyburn knew his was. 

Carolyn smiled at Gregory. He smiled 
back and stifled a yawn. 

The chorus parted in the middle evenly 
like a bookmaker’s hair. There was a 
peculiar stillness in the audience. A stifled 
snicker! An amused hushed exchange of 
grins! Gregory rubbed his hand across his 
eyes. 

“‘Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

The audience chuckled joyously. It was 
the most deliciously funny thing in years. 
Gregory leaned forward in his seat. He 
found himself holding his breath. He re- 
laxed, and began holding it again. Before 
him rose the picture of Avenue A on that 
fateful day. 

Who was she? Well, anyway he couldn’t 
resist her! His features lost their tenseness. 
Pretty soon he laughed quietly to himself. 
The audience was in paroxysms of sup- 
pressed emotion every time she came on to | 
the stage. They hated to laugh and hurt | 
her feelings when she was so pathetic. But 
she was so quaint and queer! 
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Be Curious 
Enough to 


Try Them 


See what scientific cookery has done 


You should try Van Camp’s Beans for curiosity sake. They will form a dis- 
covery. Anda one-time serving will change your whole conception of Baked Beans. 


Ask the man 

Men like Van Camp’s. They are mellow and 
zestful, easy to digest. 
Noon lunch rooms which cater to men are 


buying Van Camp’s. 


Men wart them. 


You will all agree that Van Camp's excel any 


other baked beans you know. 


~ 


Mealy and whole 


Van Camp’s are uncrisped and unbroken. 


Whether you bake at home or buy ready- 
baked beans, here’s a dish that’s different. 
Find it out, 


New-day methods 


Culinary experts have spent years in 
perfecting Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 
The methods are scientific. 


The beans are grown on certain rare 
soils. Each lot is analyzed before we start 
to cook. 


The boiling water is freed from minerals, 
so the skins will not be tough. 


The baking is done in sealed containers, 
so the flavor can’t escape. 

We bake by live steam under pressure. 
Thus we bake the beans for hours at high 
heat without bursting or crisping. 


They are baked with a sauce—the most 
zestful sauce you ever tasted on baked 
beans. 

The result is an ideal dish. They will 
make beans popular—cut your meat bills 
down. 


And they are always ready. You can 
serve them piping hot in ten minutes. 
Learn today what such beans mean. 


=e Pork and 
ey Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,S5or10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Catsu 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
p Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 
Based on a famous French 
recipe, but highly perfected. There 
are 18 kinds, but try the tomato, 


made with 
rarest grade. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
The prize Italian recipe, but 


Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk 
From high-bred cows in seven 
rich dairying districts, 


ingredients of the 
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THE HEAT -RESISTANT METAL 


Electric Heat 


—The Heat That Industry Demanded 


Hampered by the limitations of the erratic gas and 
oil furnace, industry demanded a new heating process 
to properly heat treat steel products—demanded a heat 
that was clean, uniform, and constant. And the electric 
furnace was developed to meet these requirements. 


Today Hoskins electric furnaces are widely used in 
heat treating plants and laboratories to obtain greater 
production and work of higher quality. MHair-line 
control of temperature has been brought about by the 
development of Chromel. 


Chromel, which is the original nickel-chromium alloy, 
is not only used as the heating element in Hoskins 
furnaces, but in most of the standard electrically-heated 
devices, such as irons, toasters, etc. It is also used with 
Hoskins pyrometers to measure high temperatures and 
its remarkable ability to withstand gruelling heat 
conditions makes it the most widely used metal in this 
field. Thus Chromel has not only made electric heating 
possible, but it is the greatest factor in positively 
controlling industrial heating processes. 


Hoskins products embodying Chromel—electric 
furnaces and pyrometers—are described in Catalog 121. 
Manufacturers, metallurgists, and production managers 
should write for it. For complete information address 
Engineering Department, Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. 
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In spite of themselves a ripple went 
through the house every time she turned 
her puzzled face toward anyone and asked: 
“Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

It became too much for everyone at last. 
They roared frankly and happily each time 
she brought it out. It became the catch- 
word between acts.. Reyburn knew how to 
cash in on an idea. . He had rewritten the 
show to put this over. 

“Has anyone seen my Meester Tony?” 

“Great make-up!’’ Conningston cried 
delightedly. - : 

“*Gee, she’s rich!”’ 

Gregory nodded, When she wasn 7 on 
the stage his throat felt tight and-dry. be- 
cause of the memory of Mary she stirred. 
Sometimes it almost’ seemed 4s if her voice 
was Mary’s, the picture got so vivid. 

The play went on. » More music, more 
bewildering dances, more riot of color. The 
fun grew wilder; the action-faster: The 
blood raced with it. It was gay—glad— 
gorgeous! : ‘ 

The ensemble for the grand finale drew 
near. The little peasant girl came down to 
the footlights and with a glad cry looked 
across at. the lead, whom everyone else had 
recognized long since. 

“Tt’s my Meester Tony!” she . cried. 
Reaching out her arms to the audience in 
her quaint appealing gesture she repeated: 

“Tt’s my—my 

Her eyes dilated. The words choked in 
her throat. All eyes turned to the lower 
box, where a man had seated himself in the 
shadow of the curtain. 

With a quick cry of joy she stretched her 
arms toward the newcomer. 

“It’s my Meester Tony!” she eo ier 
voice jubilant with eagerness. _ . 

It tore joyously from her heart, with an 
exquisite hurt of rapture, of relief. 

““Larrimore!”’ 

The whole theater took it up, whispering 
the name excitedly back and forth. 

The three friends in the front row caught 
the name, echoed it, then turned quickly 
back to the vibrant creature who stood 
there with outstretched arms. 

“Mary!” 

It came unbidden to their lips in unison. 

She heard it; caught herself together; 
glanced gratefully at them. The finale 
crashed out its tremendous notes, sweeping 
the scene together again. Meester Tony 
claimed his love. The curtain rolled down. 

Larrimore had disappeared before the 
curious could reach him. 

The men faced each other. None spoke. 
They did not dare! 

Mary! To have done this marvelous 
thing! Larrimore to have come back! Or 
was it his ghost, come to pay tribute to 
Mary’s genius? 

The reaction came. They hugged them- 
selves at her success! They went over to 
the Promenade to have a drink on it, after 
sending back cards of congratulation. It 
was a festive night. 

In the dressing room Mary sat—tired, 
contented, exalted! All three. 

Larrimore knocked at the door. She 
knew it was he before he turned the handle 
in response to her “‘Come in!” 

He came straight across the room and 
stood before her, looking down at her with 
his somber dark eyes. 

“You are wonderful! !” he said simply. 

“Tt’s all you!” she said. “‘But why did 
you do it? Oh, why did you do it?” she 
demanded, a quick happy sob strangling 
further words. 

He drew up a chair and sat down op- 
posite her, taking both her hands in his. 

“‘T don’t quite understand,” he told her. 

“Why did you let me think you were 
dead? I heard the shot! I thought I’d— 
you’d let them kill you—to save me!” 

He looked puzzled. 

“You heard the shot? Ah, yes, I remem- 
ber there was a shot. Poor crazy fool 
committed suicide. His chauffeur was 
seared. I drove round with him to his 
house. And then I just dropped out. It 
came over me suddenly that it was what 
I had to do.” 

‘What you had to do?” Perplexity in 
her voice, in her wistful eyes. 


: if I hadn’t tried 1”. she ¢r 


His eyes were probing her 
with tenderness and unders na 


night—when —— 
He cleared his. : ¢ 


“You didn’t happen to ¢ Oa 
I left?” he asked casually, | 
. She shook her head. “is - 
“I wish you would.” si 


trembled ever so slightly j at tir 
intimacy conveyed. 

She bent her head over silt 
envelope with clumsy — 
solemnly sealed and signe 
gether with a folded note: — 


“Tnclosed is a ue to. a it . 
rose garden.. It. w: Oh 
lived there all her life. If dor ¢ 
won’t you. live there someting 
great success you will make e/g 
I have had faith in two whe 
world. _One was my~mothe 
you! Tom Lai 


- The note fluttered from He 
© Oh, what if Thadn’t an 


He “He leaned forward and ai 
her hands. : 

“There wasn’t any ‘ oh rib a ] 
have had faith i in two womer 
is you.”’ 

é She dared not look at fhm: , 
“But I can’t see why you 'n 
He drew himself up stern] n 
held a hurt she could never. aig 

“‘Did you think I- was wo y 
manded. “Did you thi 
dared? Even now with’ 
with and a decent fei 
touch the hem of your garmen” 

It didn’t sound melodramati 
achingly sincere. 

Her eyes sought his, held thi, 
the burden of their untold s 
her own heart. 

*“Not—not even if I want/ 
argued softly. “Whatever I 
made me.’ | 

He pulled himself together | 
drew a cigarette from his pocl 

“The old game. Uplifting 
said, trying to break the tensi 
eryone’s had his try!” | 

She laughed happily. ‘ ‘Wei 
keep on I really think you'll su 
a little bit!’ 

He could not quite plumb a 
current in her voice. 

Fest just step out while y 
street ——’ 

He moved toward the doi 
hard to be casual with his heat! 
with desire for her. 

She looked up at him. | 

“‘Aren’t you even going bos 
first?’’ she asked, tremul | 

An hour later they stro! é 
Promenade. Anyone could tt 
faces all the news they could li 
except the part they were no I 
ested in, his disappearance. 

Blushingly, almost timidly, shi 
to the old familiar table where. 
a tableful, stood with glasses rai 
them. . 

“Have you seen my Meest 
she inquired impishly, glaneing 
Gregory. ~ 

But there was a wealth of 
behind the laugh in her a 
he knew all the grata in 
his anxious care. ‘ 
through misty eyes, which he b 
agely. a 
e Hear! 7 they ci 
And then: ‘‘Has anyone G 

“Aye! Aye!” Proudly t ‘the | 
out! 

“Funny,” they though 
world can’t see what a 
Broadway is!” 

So superior, say, to Hi ae 
Boston or far-off Timbuktu: 
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lent of a certain high-class 
jast department store, which 
een pretty much a woman’s 
to his héad that the establish- 


é have a men’s haberdashery 


he side door,” he argued with 
_ “T’ve had a man count 
yelieve enough men come in 
th their women folk or alone, 
en’s department pay. Not 
sr hats, you understand; just 
r—-a good line of shirts, two 
{ brands of underwear and 
tuple of good, well-advertised 
ys, some nifty smoking jackets 
gowns; bathrobes, slippers, 
rt of thing; and, of course, 
i and handkerchiefs and 


Its with sterling buckles— 
r, umbrellas and all the regu- 


hook their heads dubiously. 
{il departure. But the presi- 
He could see two aisles just 
door that would lay out very 
ft. department. He believed 
yp there if they could shop 
‘oor, and off there on the side 
y would be out of the way of 
> opping tide. 
s2nt he had his way, and in 
0 cases and racks and all the 
ifor selling to men arrived 
ament was laid out. A man 
e{ Arkwright, a very shrewd 
1; been in charge of one of the 
alments for several years and 

wr in his career worked in 
tents, was put in as buyer 
rind things started out aus- 
wh, with a handsome stock of 
mile haberdashery that had 
, ty carefully. 
ehree salesmen besides Ark- 
tl president was determined 
a get prompt service; noth- 
s¢scared men off in a depart- 
ouickly as having to wait. 
tk passed. The new depart- 
s(n to be taking well. Three 
‘1mths, five months. Still the 
12, 
3 itle more time,” the presi- 
i; to his associates, who were 
wir I-told-you-so expressions 
wonever the new department 
isission. 


iT tsible Want Ad 


@ more time—two whole 
tithe men didn’t flock to the 
y (partment and buy in suffi- 
tmake it pay. Not that it 
levily; it just didn’t quite 


2 }>sident called a conference. 
hi ght it was to be a funeral 
hinen’s department. Several 
wed that it be discontinued 
e'-the-door women’s lines be 
ciagain. But they were mis- 
_ bsident was not ready to 
fa, when the group—consist- 
u J)is, vice president, and also 
Sl. and wash-goods depart- 
rston, the treasurer; the 
> fore’s four biggest depart- 
th/sresident’s son, George B., 
rénanager—had assembled, 
; Foeeeded to read a want ad 
a in’s-wear publication. The 
it as headed: 


‘ck’ Men’s-Wear Business 


"ion to say that the writer 
a ‘l-known men’s store in a 
a city and that he had 
lat store as he could, as 


2 president, “sounds like 
_ Arkwright is a good 
ck somehow of 


By B. FRANKLIN JOY 


getting to men. He’ll make more money for 
us and for himself back upstairs. I propose 
that we look up this man and take him on if 
he looks as good as his ad sounds. He says 
he’ll go anywhere along the Coast.” 

They all admitted that it did seem worth 
trying, and:so George B., the president’s 
son, was commissioned to go ahead with 
the negotiations. The president: himself 
left for the East a day or two later to sail for 
Europe, so he did not see the new man, 
Miller by name. 

Three months later, when the president 
returned, the first question he asked his son 
was ‘How did Miller-do it?” He had 
found a report on the business of the past 
month awaiting him at his hotel in New 
York when he landed from the steamer. 
The men’s department had taken a big 
jump on the sales chart. He had wondered 
about it all the way across the continent. 

“Not how did he do it, but how does he 
do it?” George corrected. 

‘Well, how does he do it then?” 

“That’s what I wondered for nearly a 
month, and then suddenly an odd fact 
popped into my head. I had never seen 
Miller behind any of his counters! 

“This interested me tremendously and I 
began to watch him. I discovered that the 
sales book we had given him the day he 
arrived had never been opened. I found it 
in behind a shirt box. Yet the sales record 
of the department was climbing steadily. 
Then it came to me in a flash one morning. 
Miller sells out front!’ 

“Out front? In the windows, you 
mean?” asked the president. 

“No, no! He hasn’t had any more win- 
dow displays than Arkwright had. I mean 
he sells out in front of his counters. From 
morning till night he just rambles up and 
down his two aisles in a sort of socially busy 
way chatting with the men and with women 
in search of men’s wear.” 


Miller’s Selling System 


“Here, Frank,’ he’ll say to one of the 
men behind the counter, ‘just lift down 
that box of new shirts that came in this 
morning.’ 

‘Frank lifts down the box and puts it on 
the counter, and Miller turns to the man he 
has been talking with and says: ‘I noticed a 
shirt in here when I was looking through 
this box that I believe you’d like. Has a 
very fine lavender stripe. Here it is.’ 

“And the man does like it, and says he 
hadn’t thought of buying any shirts but 
he guesses he will have that one. Miller 
doesn’t say anything about buying another 
shirt, but just keeps on chatting cheerfully 
for a minute and digs out a couple more 
thin-stripe shirts from the box and lays 
them out on the counter, and the man 
absent-mindedly picks them up and looks 
at them and says he guesses he’ll have 
those two too. 

“Whereupon Miller hands the three 
shirts to Frank and says: ‘Just take care of 
these, Frank, and take this gentleman’s 
address.’ The man gets out his wallet and 
pays—Frank, not Miller. 

“* Miller never touches money. The clerks 
always take care of the sale somehow, and 
it goes on their books and not on Miller’s. 
Customers never seem to buy from Miller; 
he buys with them.” 

The president nodded shrewdly. 

“So that was his idea that he mentioned 
in the ad. I’ve known two other depart- 
ment heads to work that way in my time 
and both of them were wonders. Study 
him, George.” 

George did study him. And every day 
his admiration for the man’s salesmanship 
increased. 

“He’s so casual,” he declared to his 
father. ‘‘He never presses anybody to buy 
anything; he never seems to be selling at 
all. He just mixes in with the shoppers in 
an inoffensive way and the first thing you 
know Frank or Harrison or Brink is digging 
something out of the show cases or getting 
out a bathrobe or a sweater, and a few min- 
utes later he’s wrapping it up for a cus- 
tomer that half the time had no intention 
of buying such an article, though somehow 
Miller doesn’t seem to sell a man anything 
unless he is pretty sure he wants it or 
needs it.” 
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“Breakfast is Ready!” 


And you won’t have to wait for your coffee because 
it’s Soluble Barrington Hall—made instantly, in the 
cup, by adding hot water to a half teaspoonful of the 
powdered coffee crystals. 


You should know the smooth, delicious flavor of 
famous Barrington Hall in this new, instant form— 
clear as wine and entirely free from the bitter, woody 
taste of the coffee bean. 


If your grocer has not yet stocked Soluble Bar- 
rington Hall, send us his name and 60 cents, and we 
will mail you a medium size, vacuum-sealed jar which 
makes as many cups as a pound of the best bean coffee. 


You’ll never go back to the coffee pot! 
p 
ee eee eee anes =-===MAIL THE COUPON @<-<<-----2885e==- 


Baker Importing Company 
246 North Second Street 116 Hudson Street 
Minneapolis New York 


Enclosed find 60c for which please send one medium size jar of Soluble 
Barrington Hall Coffee to: 


Name é 


Address—__—— Be 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer’s Address 


SOLUBLE __ 
Barrington Hall 


Coffee 
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GUARANTEE 
THIS BRUSH IS MADE OF 
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THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


USTIES FIT THE TEETH AND GEAN) 


WEEN THE TEETH WHER 


ie. 
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‘Twice 
a Day 


HE boy or girl brought up 
on the regular twice-a-day 
use of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush .stands-a much _ better 
chance of having.sound and at- 


tractive “teeth throughout - life 


than. the-boy or girl brought up 


_.on-the ordinary type of tooth 


This shows \ the 
Youth’s Size 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush « 


brush. 5 3 


The ordinary tooth brush can’t 
really clean the teeth, because it 
can’t reach..all..parts: of them. 
But the tuftéd bristles of the 


.-Pro-phy-lac-tic reach easily be- 


tween and around the teeth—a// 
of them.. And the curved handle 


_ makes it possible to clean thor- 


oughly even the backs of the 
back teeth. 


““A clean tooth never decays.” 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are made in adult’s, youth’s, and 


child’s sizes. Always sold in the 
Yellow Box. 


Florence Manufacturing Company 


Florence, Mass. 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand Brush and a complete line of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair 
and Military Brushes. 


Canadian Address_ 
247 St. Paul Street West 
/ Montreal 


The president himself grew very much 
interested in watching the new manager. 
Miller was, in fact, an artist in selling, and 
as fascinating to watch at work as any 
other kind of an artist. 

A man stops and asks sort of good- 
naturedly: ‘‘Any bargains in kid gloves 
these days?” 

“Sure,” says Miller, “but not the cheap 
kind of bargains. Brink,” turning to the 
nearest salesman behind the counter, 
“hand out that box of four-dollar hand- 
sewn tan kids, please.” 

Brink does. The man looks sort of fright- 
ened. He has never paid four dollars for 
gloves in his life. But he takes the pair and 
inspects them and feels the beautiful leather 
with his hands. 

“Now, Brink, let’s see those two-dollar 
tans.” 

And Brink hands out the box of two- 
dollar tans. 

“They are both excellent values for the 
money. The only difference is that you’ll 
get six dollars’ worth of satisfaction out of 
this four-dollar pair. You know how it is 
with gloves and shoes—the more you pay 
within reason, provided you aren’t paying 
for. mere fanciness, the better bargain you 
get.” 

The man generally ends either by buying 
the hand-sewn pair or both pairs, one for 
rough and ready and one for dressier wear. 
And he learns that Miller was right, and 
the next time they can’t sell him anything 
but four-dollar gloves. 

Before Miller arrived on the scene collar 
sales had nearly always been in twos. After 
he had been there a week the usual sale 
was a box of six, and in many cases a dozen. 

““You’re doing a man a favor to sell him 
a dozen collars at once,’’ he told his sales- 
men. ‘‘Men waste more time chasing into 
stores for a couple of collars every few 
weeks. And they are always getting caught 
short on collars if their laundry fails to 
come home or they’ve been away on‘a trip 
and have brought back a lot of soiled col- 
lars. Sell them a dozen with a clear con- 
science. You are saving them time, and 
time is money to a business man.” 

Somehow. Miller seemed able to sell al- 
most anything in units of from’ three to 
twelve. 

“T want to look at pajamas,” says a man 
at Miller’s elbow. 


Increasing Purchases 


Miller turns and gets into an easy con-: 


versation, standing there beside him in 


front of the counter. Meanwhile the clerk. 


behind the counter has: asked the man’s 


size—or judged it—and has just put out a’ 


couple of piles of pajamas. Miller notices 


in a flash the patterns that take the man’s 


eye and by,the time he has progressed to the 
point of laying to one side the pair that he 
likes Miller has another pair or two with it. 
“About three pairs?” he says. 
If the man says “Yes” Miller pushes 
them toward the clerk and turns the con- 
versation into other lines while the package 


is being wrapped. If he says “No; only one 
pair,” Miller accepts that in the same’ 


matter-of-course way and chats right along. 

But many times the man takes the three 
pairs, for he realizes that he has too few 
pairs of pajamas, but never thought of 
laying in a stock of three pairs at once. 

“Lots of men lack imagination when it 
comes to buying duds for themselves,’ 
Miller declared to George B. one afternoon 
after he had sold a man a dozen shirts, a 
bathrobe and six pairs each of silk and lisle 
socks. “I try.to sell a man a year’s or a 
season’s supply of anything he is buying if 
I can. He has to buy it some time, and if 
he happens to be in Denver or Chicago or 
Victoria, B. C., when he needs part of his 
supply, why, we don’t get the sale. The 
man may be one of our most loyal cus- 
tomers, but loyalty doesn’t do us any good 
a hundred miles away. ; 

“No,” he continued, resuming the con- 
versation that had been interrupted by his 
stopping to engineer a sale of six suits of 
underwear where the clerk was going to let 
the man go with a single suit, “I’ve found 
that men are grateful to have me make 
them buy more at one time. It saves them 
a heap of bother, and they always have the 
comfortable feeling of being well supplied 
at all times. It doesn’t cost them any more, 
for they wear only about so many clothes 


in a year’s time anyway, but it means a lot: 
to us to get the sale of their full supply in-’ 


stead of a third or a fourth of it. 


“But,” he added, “‘it never pays to press 


a man.” 


Zi 
al 

Inside of a year Miller kne} 
at least half the men who e} 
partment. He never pu) 
names out of them. But he 
names on the charge slips.) 
every night before going 
through every sales book ; 
name of every customer and | 
bought and how much they: 
And though he was never s} 
counter during the day, be} 
hours he was very much behij 
looking into stock boxes, ke} 
with the condition of his sto) 
shirt patterns and the like | 
mind. He knew everything 
ment and just where it was, 
“Good morning, Mr. Bai| 
say to.some customer who) 
tered in the aisle. “We havi 
those pepper-and-salt socks || 
I have a box sent up to you! 
Mr. Bates, feeling rathe! 
have this genial fellow rem 
was rather partial to p 
directs that the box of 
without the passing of 
asking of a size or the 


to Mr. Bates 
account.’ © 

' Harrison goes to the 
finds that Mr. Bates w 
lives at 14 Seaside Tey 


Where Big Sel 


“Clerks can’t yell at 
pass down the aisle,” | 
to GeorgeB. ‘‘You hay 
folks are so you can sor 
with them, stopping here 
at a scarf or smooth out t 
ing gown in a suggestiv 
the man you’re talking 3 
interested in it. If hen 
ten chances to one hi 
then. If he doesn’t he j 
that’s an end to it. 
buy it.” aaa 

“Right you are,” 
dent, who happened a 
hear the last two sel 

“T’d like to know, 
where you got this 3 
sales.””) ° i 

Miller smiled. 

““From.a very clevel 
used to be a buyer for a 
ment store.’ She and 
at the same boarding 
remarked something a 
parry ete a be ter. 

“*Oh,’ she said, quite sury 
sell behind a counter?’ 

““*Yes,’ said I. ‘Where e 
sell?’ - 
_ “Why, out front, of cour 
behind the counter in my 
That isn’t where the bi 
course,’ she said, ‘I don’ 
I have clerks behind 
care of two-thirds of n 
sell more to the other t 
the two-thirds.’ é 

“T got to thinking. — 
sense. But I couldn’t ¢ 
because I wasn’t and couldt 
manager there. But 
rest; kept at me all 
front where the real 
that ad in the trade pa) 

“We can use that 
the president. “Wh 
of her?” 

“You can’t,” re 
chuckle. ‘‘She is my 

The president and Ge 
heartily. ; 

“Well,” said the pres 
her for me that she’s d 
selling is nearly aly 
whether it’s in wash go 
Selling is the same in €1 

“Tt’s a fact that no sé 
till he gets out front, at 


and ch 
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to the nearest man Pi 
“just hand out a coupk 
laundered handkerchiel 

“Here you are,” he 
to the president. __ 

“Well, I'll be ¢ 
George B., laughing. 
safe round this depa! 
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DRIVE THIS NEW CHALMERS TO ESTIMATE ITS WORTH 


ay HEN you have driven this new Chalmers you will 

a7 appreciate its marvellous ease of action, its soothing 
tbsence of vibration, its great energy —results directly 
taceable to the Hot Spot and Ram’s-Horn. 


. Hot Spot is an ingenious device that occupies about 
1 ea inches, It receives from the carburetor gasoline 
ina raw, heavy state and breaks it up into infinitesi- 


_ then the gasoline, now a “cloud” of dry gas, is rushed 
‘0 the cylinders via Ram’s-Horn (which has no sharp 
ers to impede the progress). Thus the cylinders get 


the kind of “food” they should have, and you get a snap, 
a “kick” from “gas” that you haven’t seen in many a day. 


Some things you don’t get, too, and they are burned 
bearings, scored cylinders, frequently fouled spark plugs 
—all traceable to inferior “gas” which most engines 
cannot “digest.” Ride in this new Chalmers and you, 
too, will say: “Chalmers is one of the few great cars of 
the world.” 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY,N.Y. (Quality First 
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dying—aboard smoking cars. By night I 
pounded my ear on decorative iron chair 
arms, with my feet on the windowpane, 
right-angled there like some old hooker on 
amud flat. The ham sandwiches got rather 
brassy and gangrenous toward the end. 

Not far from Tucson I met an intriguing 
sort of man, a miner named Axel. We be- 
came partners. He had provisions and dy- 
namite, and we hunted for gold until we 
had detonated all the dynamite and eaten 
all the food. Local color thereabout should 
have had a general yellowish tinge. We did 
not find it. 

Ultimately we were forced to pull up 
stakes and strike across the desert, think- 
ing we could surely get a job in the mines. 
But the jobs were all in hiding, with a price 
on their heads. We drifted from camp to 
camp. Finally we reached a camp which 
sat, fantastic in that fierce sunshine, a mere 
nodule of tin shacks, a patchwork of colors 
put together out of the odds and ends of 
paint cans. 

““My Lord!” whispered Axel. “I see at 
once we can’t get a job here.” . 

Something wrong with the local color 
evidently. He had been certain of a job 
before catching sight of this camp. 

“How much money have we got?” I 
inquired. 

“Three iron men,” said Axel hoarsely. 

We leg-motored to another camp. This 
was in a valley; gigantic dimpled emi- 
nences rose oneyery hand; they glowed hot 
and exhibited poison-green shades. Strings 
of enormous crooked palings had been 
driven into their sides to prevent landslips, 
for they had been dug out below until they 
were mere phantom mountains likely to 
collapse in the twinkling of an eye. In fact 
thirteen Mexicans had been buried alive 
the day before in such a cave-in. 

At this stimulating intelligence I was the 
dead spit of that man who went round 
praying for a job and hoping to heaven he 
wouldn’t find one. It was the corollary to 
the prayer, and not the prayer, that was 
answered. I didn’t find one. 

But I affirm to you that it is a strange 
feeling that will swarm through a man who 
finds himself in a strange country where no 
jobs are and without money in his pockets. 
You see then at last that the life of a hum- 
drum citizen is after all something more 
than going through the motions. In such 
a predicament you may question things 
that formerly you took for granted. As 
soon as you are fairly on your uppers you 
grow bashful, you are afraid to look the 
sun and moon in the face and you begin 
to fear that you have bitten off more than 
you can chew. 

Men of substance go by you, infinitely 
remote, like phantoms. You feel like a 
phantom yourself, like a ghost that has lost 
even its power to haunt. 

Axel muttered with anguish in his eye: 
“T ought to know somebody here.” 


Al Bad Place to Go Broke 


And sure enough he did. He pointed to 
a man who had just come out of what had 
been a bar—you know Arizona entered the 
Great Thirst ahead of some of her sister 
commonwealths. 

This man had a vast jowl, still blue after 
the closest possible shave. He wore a silk 
shirt and no necktie and was picking his 
teeth, bull-like vacuity expressed on his 
slumbrous countenance. Axel walked up 
to him impulsively and held out his hand 
and said: ‘‘How are you, Mr. Stevens?” 

Mr. Stevens, without letting the least 
scintillation of joy escape him, put up one 
enormous scaly paw and allowed Axel to 
handle it vigorously. 

“You remember that I used to be in 
Pheenix?”’ 

_ “Yes,” said the man with heart-sickening 
indifference. 

“How’s everything in Phcenix?” in- 
quired Axel. 

“T haven’t been there in two years,” said 
the man with the same chilling impene- 
trability. 

Found out, you see. Something in Axel’s 
glad eagerness, in his propitiatory smile, in 
his mysteriously hesitant and affable tones, 
had warned that man that he was bankrupt 
and meant to presume on old acquaintance. 

“He looked into my pockets,” Axel told 
me, “And I knew him once like a blood 
brother too. I suppose he could see ruin 
in my eye.” 
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He tried to get a job in a meat shop, but 
when he came out he looked jaded and 
swallowed hard. 

“Nothing doing,” he said. 4 

“What does he say?”’ 

“He won’t even speak to me,” said Axel 
in alow voice. “I began to wonder if I was 
there. He just goes on in there behind the 
meat block making Spanish sausage. He 
doesn’t get the fine pink color that I do 
either, damn him. This is just the sort of 
hole you would expect a man like that to 
drift into at last. He is capable of keeping 
his thumb under the meat while he has it 
on the scales.” 

He approached me very close and mur- 
mured: “This town is no good to go broke 
in. I see that. I know this sort of place. 
It is privately owned by the company, 
every dirty inch, and the first place to go 
up was the jail.” 

He actually tried to urge it on me that 
one place might be better and healthier to 
go broke in than another. He had the air 
of an aéronaut drifting over a chasm and 
throwing out sand, trying to get elevation 
for a last little drift. Any place but that 
place. 

“We have got to walk out of here,” he 
whispered. ‘‘I have felt that from the be- 
ginning. We may have to walk out of Globe 
too. We ought to be prepared to go right 
on into the Imperial Valley.” 


Wasted Realism 


“You are simply looking for a choice 
place to leave your bones, it seems to me,”’ 
I said to him. 

Still, it is a fact, if anything can be a fact, 
that we were forced to walk. For the next 
day we were put off the corporation’s prop- 
erty—that is to say, out of town—on sus- 
picion of being walking delegates. If we 
were it must have been with the accent on 
the adjective. 

So we went on into the Bad Lands, and 
inside of thirty hours we were both hungry 
and thirsty. A Spanish miner joined us. 
This man carried food in a handkerchief, a 
blue-and-white polka-dotted handkerchief. 
Whenever he was hungry he dropped back 
a quarter of a mile or so and feasted. Then 
he hauled up on us again, crumbs at the 
corners of his mouth, and trailed along in 
our wake, because he thought we knew 
where we were going. 

At length, halfway up a mountainside, 
we fell on him, and in horrible Spanish we 
told him to go his way and take his cursed 
polka-dotted handkerchief out of our sight 
if he had food for one man only. 

He misunderstood our Spanish and 
opened the handkerchief in fear and trem- 
bling. Init there remained a Mexican chili, 
a piece of bread, an egg and an apple. These 
were the materials out of which we recon- 
structed our universe. The egg fell to me; 
I cracked it on a stone and swallowed it 
like a dog. 

All the time I was wondering whether I 
would be able to catch the local color. 

We slept that night in an angle of rock 
twenty miles from yesterday. By the 
powers, it was cold! Both dark and cold; 
and we disliked to go rooting round those 
rocks for wood to replenish our fire—on 
account of snakes. We stuffed our pant 
legs full of newspapers to keep out the cold, 
a trick I had learned in the Colonies. We 
drew off our coats and buttoned them over 
our heads, with the idea of breathing our 
own breath and so poisoning ourselves to 
sleep by a gentle anesthesia, induced by 
carbon dioxide; but the cold devils raced 
and whirled along our spines and could not 
in any way be eluded, writhe, twist, com- 
press our bodies as we might. 

So we toughed it out till dawn. 

We got up, cramped, weak, savage, 
rumpled, bleary, dizzy and pock-marked by 
contact with our gravel bed. That vast 
red faulted crust we had walked on yester- 
day had sunk out of sight. The valley was 
brimful of mist.. The line of buttes emerged 
with unfamiliar faces, like rosy islands out 
of this white unsubstantial deluge. Mist 
hung in wreaths like smoke over the lofty 
summits. Overhead the sky was blue. 

“There is room here to swing many 
cats,”’ Axel said. 

And yet it was just over this mountain 
that the Iron Maiden Gulch lay, where a 
job for one man was waiting in the mine. 
I took the job and Axel kept house in a 
*dobe hut. I went down two thousand feet 


into the naked rock with a shovel and a 
maul. It was hot, God wot, but what mine 
is not? as Dan Chaucer says. Both hot 
and narrow. Hot water dripped on my 
head from that rock roof, the breath was 
pinched out of my lungs, my arms ached 
like a toothache from prying down seg- 
ments of roof with a long bar. I grew as 
white as a ghost and as lean as a starve- 
ling. 

Then at night I dreamed pleasant dreams 
of being entombed in the rock. There had 
been a way in, but there was no way out, 
some awful monolith had blocked the 
passage, and there I sat in my dream, clasp- 
ing my knees, two thousand feet deep in 
the dark; and then I jumped up and went 
tearing with my finger nails at that rock 
like a madman, looking for that cleft which 
had let me in, and I would awake to find 
myself crawling round the walls of my 
*dobe hut like a lizard, a reek of sweat, and 
Axel clinging to my flank and trying to 
batter reason into me. 

In the end I was ransomed, of course. 
I got out of the mines and wrote a sul- 
phurous tale about them. Later I ran 
across that mining engineer. 

He said pleasantly: “I read that yarn 
of yours. I should think you would want 
now to take a trip through that country 
personally to see how it checks up with 
your imagination of it.” 

So what’s the use? The facts can never 
be sufficiently known where specialists 
abound. It is doubtful if there is any such 
thing as a hard-and-fast fact in the world 
any more, owing to this battery of experts. 
They are mustered equally on both sides 
of the equation of fact, which neatly 
cancels out. 

The latest Encyclopedia Britannica, in 
its article, Philosophy, says: “A fact is 
nothing except in its relations to other 
facts; and as these relations are multi- 
‘plied in the progress of knowledge the na- 
ture of the so-called fact is indefinitely 
modified’”’—that is, it is eternally in dis- 
pute. That’s what I’m telling you. ‘Even 
the wildest dream,” 
Mach, “is a fact as much as any other.” 
Says Descartes: ‘‘In the same way that 
I sometimes perceive that others are de- 
ceived in the things they imagine them- 
selves up on, how do I know that God has 
not so contrived that I deceive myself every 
time that I add two to three or count the 
sides of a square? For I know that some- 
times I deceive myself.” 

This is the gentleman who began the 
day by saying: “I think, therefore, I exist.” 

“But,” inquired a philosopher a century 
or so later, ‘does he think, or does he only 
think that he thinks?” 


Baffled by Detail 


Precisely. Space and time are merely 
modes of thought, and we are sure of noth- 
ing but death and taxes. Can we really 
put two and two together? Can we say for 
certain, with the ancients, that the horses 
of the sun are invisible to us on account of 
the extreme radiance through which they 
plunge? Sir Oliver Lodge says there are as 
many atoms in a thimbleful of water as 
there are thimblefuls of water in the ocean. 
Was there ever a prettier conceit than that? 
Is it more susceptible of proof’ than the 
water sprite which the ancients would have 
found in the same thimble? 

There is something ghostlike about the 
facts of science still, and the greatest of 
scientists do not disdain to interview the 
spirit land and to reckon in-the impalpable 
and imponderable factors at last. For 
every man who cannot see the forest for 
the trees there are a thousand who cannot 
see the trees for the |forest and who cannot 
see the leaves for the trees. -Detail baffles 
us endlessly, and the only undisputed 
things are fancies and not facts. 

_ Thope in time that people will come to be 
extremely credulous and inclined to believe 
anything they see in print. It is a matter 


of predisposition as much as anything. . 


You remember when the late Colonel 


Roosevelt was attacking the Nature fakers - 


he said concerning one seemingly weird ex- 
ploit: ‘‘That is about as likely as that a 
pack rat would throw a diamond hitch.” 

I look for the day to come when people 
will be willing to hear tell of a pack rat 
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Samuel G. Blythe (to the Right) and Peter Clark Macfarlane 


William Jennings Bryan. The correspondents were hived 
in a private car with little chance to spend money. Their 
meals were served on the mess system at a daily cost of 
three dollars and it was therefore difficult for the hard- 
working scribes to build up a plausible expense account. 

The World management permitted little leeway except 
in the matter of hacks and hack fare, so Mr. Blythe care- 
fully wrote down numerous items referring to “hack from 
hall,’”’ ‘hack to hall,’’ and so on. When the Bryan tour 
ended the correspondent returned to New York, turned in 
his expense account to the managing editor and stood 
expectantly on one foot. The editor glanced over the 
statement with a cold eye and signed it. 

“Sam,” he said thoughtfully, ‘“‘how many miles did you 
travel with Bryan?” 

“Oh, about twenty-eight thousand,”’ Sam replied. 

“You must have made the trip in a hack.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica is a fairish work of its sort 
and contains many detailed facts about the great round 
world, but alongside of Sam Blythe the Encyclopedia is a 
sketchy and feeble pamphlet. Sam knows more facts about 
more things than anyone else and can release them without 
effort. There is no use arguing with him and no one has 
ever won an argument with him, except a sweet old lady at 
the Grand Cafion—and she was deaf. 

Take New York bootblacks. Sam knows the name and 
business address of the one best bootblack in New York 
and travels there to have his shoes polished, though it is 
four miles out of his way and costs two car fares. Most 
persons would naturally assume that there is little differ- 
ence between bootblacks and that all bootblacks are more 
or less alike. Not so Sam. He knows that his particular 
bootblack does not use a certain chemical mixture, which 
when applied to the completed shine causes the said shine 
to turn dull very quickly. Who else in New York is aware 
of such sinful customs among bootblacks? 

Mr. Blythe’s present life is calm, but it was not always 
so. He once owned an automobile and learned to drive it. 


He achieved the remarkable distinction of be- 
ing able to back up faster than any other driver 
in his community, after which he gave up 
motoring and retired on his laurels. He says 
himself that he has made a serious mistake in 
writing articles all these years and that after 
wasting about fifty of them he has discovered 
his true calling in life. He declares that he is a 
natural-born carpenter and has gone on fool- 
ishly writing pieces when he might have been 
making ornamental and useful things for a 
waiting world. He is, he says without undue 
boasting, not only a carpenter but a highly 
gifted cabinetmaker. This is his story of how 
he came to discover it: 


““An estimable citizen of the town, named 
George Roberts, was by way of being the 
leading carpenter here for many years. Poor 
chap! He carpentered in the drab days when a 
carpenter got only $2.50 a day instead of $27, 

_ and the result was that when he passed to his 
reward because of falling off the ridgepole of a 
house his estate consisted of a chest of tools 
and a membership in the Order of Eagles. His 
widow, not being a carpenter and desiring to 
settle his estate in order that she might have 
the wherewithal to live, offered his chest of 
tools forsale. Now, as you know, Iam of akind- 
hearted and charitablenature. It irks me to see 
widows of worthy carpenters in distress, so I 
generously offered the widow thirty dollars for 
the chest of tools, the tools not being worth 
more than $150 or some such sum. With a 
remarkable lack of appreciation of her position, 
she demanded forty dollars for the outfit, and 
we compromised on thirty-five and I took the 
tools and left the place with the knowledge 
pleasurably within me of a good deed done, the 
heavy lot of a poor widow being lightened and 
all this and that.” 


A Triumph of Engineering Skill 


“TIN\HERE are about two hundred tools in this 
chest, of which I know the names of four, 
but with thatlatent adaptability and versatility 
that is the marvel of my many friends I at once 
set out to experiment with them and the result 
was that it dawned on me that here is my real 
vocation—carpentering. I can do things with 
those tools that you probably could not imag- 
ine. For example, my host said he desired 
some flower boxes made for the top of his porch. 
In the thoroughly unpractical manner of most home-owners 
he was talking of having in Michael Murphy, the local 
builder, to make the boxes. I pointed out to him that by 
the mere expenditure of a few cents for lumber I person- 
ally could and would make the boxes, thereby saving hin, 
a great deal of money. So I made them with my tools. 
“The outcome is amazing. I fancy that any dub car- 
penter starting out to make flower boxes would probably 
make flower boxes, but not a heaven-born carpenter like 
myself. I am a carpenter with vision. The ordinary car- 
penter would have made flower boxes that could be used 
only for that set purpose. Not so with me. I made flower 
boxes that can be used variously for flower boxes—provid- 
ing there are enough flowers in California to fill them— 
wood boxes or watering troughs. I admit that there is 
scant call now for the watering trough of our boyhood 
days, but somebody in California is sure to have a horse 
and he can use them—providing we can find him. And 
when completed the flower boxes cost only $23.10 each, 
which is very cheap, considering the soul and temperament 
that went into them, but does not seem to make such a 
genuine hit as you might think with my host, inasmuch 
as Michael Murphy’s price was four dollars each.” 


Upon coming East Mr. Blythe left his chest of tools in 
California, but brought his one-lunged typewriter—in case 
he met any articles along the line. This machine is a real 
curiosity, forty-five years old, and has traveled through 
every country on the globe with its owner, in a case resem- 
bling a child’s coffin. It has broken down in the Malay 
Sea, the Straits Settlements, in Shantung, Suez, Porto 
Rico and under the white tiles of the Riviera. It has been 
repaired by dungaree-clad engineers of slimy Java steamers, 
and the Scotch chief engineer of a British tramp removed 
its entire spinal column in one of the most delicate sea- 
operations ever recorded. It carries strange metal parts 
ravished from the mechanism of ships on which its owner 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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Every Home Needs the Saw 


Most Carpenters Use 


You have always needed a good saw. 


For the next few years you will need one 
more than ever. Carpenters are going to 
be too busy putting up buildings to come 
around and fix your coal bin and your 
porch screens, etc. 


There’s fun in doing these things your- 
self if you have the right tools. A Disston 
saw, clean, bright and keen, will sing its way 
through the plank you want to cut. It will 
stay sharp a long time. And it will give 
such good service that you will take care 
of it the way you care for your pet razor. 


That’s the kind of treatment a Disston Sav 
deserves, and gets from good carpenter 
and good citizens everywhere. 


Disston Saws are made of Disston 
Made Steel. They cut true becaus 
they are balanced and set correctly. Soli 
by hardware dealers in all the big am 
little towns. 


How to use a saw, how to take care 0 
it and get the most out of it is told in th) 
Disston Booklet on Saws. Write for it” 
The book will make you buy a Disstoi 
Saw, but you will always be glad you did 
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that the current pessimists are even blacker. 
Whenever anyone writes a good book Sam 
knows about it first and reads it first. Be- 
ing first is one of his traits, A few years ago 
he galloped away to China and dashed off a 
series of Chinese articles. At the present 
moment the onrushing editors of America 
proclaim that there is a tremendous and 
growing interest in things Chinese and they 
demand Chinese articles and stories. Sam 
beat them to it by a scant two years. 

He is a genial and friendly individual, 
and not long ago he encountered in New 
York an old acquaintance who had toiled 
for the newspapers in the days when Sam 
wrote political news for the daily prints. 
The old-timer was down and out, a victim 
of drink and drugs, but still clinging pa- 
thetically to the ragged edge of respecta- 
bility. He informed Sam that he was about 
to make a financial killing that would re- 
store him to affluence and decency. He was 
going to give up drink and start life anew, 
but in the meantime he needed funds and 
would Sam slip him a named sum? Sam 
said he would. 

“T’ll mail you a check,” said Mr. Blythe. 
“Are you still living at the old place?” 

The “‘old place”’ was a well-known hotel 
on Broadway, where the scribe had lived 
for years. 

“No,” said the applicant uneasily. “I’m 
not there any more, Sam. To tell the truth, 
I’ve been forced to leave because of money 
shortage. Couldn’t pay the rent, so I 
eee to a cheaper hotel down on the East 

ide.” 

“That’s all right,” ‘Sam said. ‘‘What’s 
the name? I’ll mail the check there.”’ 

“Well,’”’ continued the man more un- 
easily, “‘you see, Sam, I’ll have to explain 
about that. It’s a terrible place. The po- 
lice break in and raid it every so often. 
When I moved in I felt sort of ashamed of 
myself, me having always lived in a nice 
clean hotel on Broadway. I didn’t want 
anyone to know I moved into this dump, so 
I changed my name.”’ 

Sam held his pencil poised above an en- 
velope. 

“The truth is, Sam,” said the derelict, 
“T gave them your name.” 

However, he got his check. 
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trivial the child will decide in favor of a 
laugh. But let an overfond mother lift the 
child to her lap and croon tender words of 
pity and its cries will alarm the neighbors. 
Children are easily persuaded to self-pity, 
and men are but children steadied by pride. 

Every man of sense knows that work is 
good for him. Every man who has learned 
to do good work is proud of his skill and 
delights to make it manifest. 

Yet let him who loves labor be visited by 
one who toils not save with his tongue and 
told of the pity uplifters feel for poor 
wretches who have a job to keep them 
decent and respectable, and forthwith he 
will find fault with his lot. Eight hours of 
labor! God pity us! Why must we toil 
more than two hours and twenty minutes? 
How pleasant it would be to loaf always 
and listen to the jargon of theorists who get 
a fat living by talking nonsense to suckers! 
And if necessary tasks could not be com- 
pleted in the shorter hours we could all 
pleasantly starve to death. 

When we observe a man making an ass 
of himself we cringe with shame. The 
shame is not for him but for ourselves that 
we are related to one of so little sense. The 
folly of one man hurts all of his breed. 

Americans—and by Americans I mean 
men of every race who have made America 
their home and know the love of liberty and 
the pride of manhood and of service that is 
America—these are hurt and shamed when 
one of their fellows sobs to the tune of an 
air written for those under the yoke of a 
ezar. Americans need not creep on their 
bellies to the governor’s door, nor sit at his 
gate and howl for crumbs. 

They know the meaning of a square deal 
and will have it under a government that is 
themselves. And if they find abuses in the 
system they have fashioned they will set 
about correcting them with their chins up 
and a level eye. 

There is no place for whiners in a land 
where there is no master with a whip. Ease 
up on the soft pedal and give us more man 
talk, else this gentle drama will become a 
farce. ROBERT QUILLEN. 
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Don't Rub It In 


Every man owes something to society. He might as well not have been 
born as to leave the world no better off than when he found it. 


I have dedicated my life to teaching men the futility and harmfulness of 
rubbing in shaving lather with fingers. 


At first thought, that may seem a humble purpose, and yet, with my work 
hardly begun, over a million and a half men are a little happier each morning 
and more bearable at breakfast, because they have shaved according to my 
new code. 


Of course I have a selfish motive, because you have to use Mennen 
Shaving Cream to get my kind of shave. 


Without wanting to get into an argument with the Government, I will 


‘admit that we own the tightest little monopoly in the world—for once a man 


has learned to shave rightly with Mennen’s, there’s no more chance of his 
switching to another Shaving Cream than there is for the recent Kaiser to 
become a naturalized Belgian. 


The trouble with rubbing in the lather is that the friction raises micro- 
scopic blisters which the razor slices, causing those painful blood spots which 
have darkened men’s lives since the early Egyptians learned to shave with 
bronze knives. 


No rubbing—no friction—no inflamed skin. 


Mennen’s is one lather that not only doesn’t have to be rubbed in but to 
get best results you must not rub it in with the fingers. 


Three minutes with a brush revolving at low speed will take the fight 
out of the scrappiest beard that ever bristled. Your jaws emerge from 
Mennen lather so soft and cool and free from burning that you would swear 
you hadn’t shaved at all—if your skin wasn’t as smooth and beardless as 
a baby’s. 


Hundreds of my friends have learned of the tonic effects of cold water 
because Mennen’s works great with cold water. 


I’ll compete with your druggist to the extent of sending a demonstrator 
tube for 15 cents. Then he will sell you a giant tube for 50 cents. 


6 
Sead, 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe MeENnnen Company 
Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 
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to the side so favored, and which, on the 
other hand, by holding in reserve its poten- 
tial power, could control the situation in its 
own interest for this or that purpose, or, in 
the common interest, for the preservation 
or restoration of peace. 

Such was the position of Russia under 
Alexander III before she concluded her 
alliance with France and by joining one of 
the sides in the coming contest gave up her 
control of the situation which was the sur- 
est guaranty of the maintenance of peace, 
because her then still unimpaired and over- 
shadowing potential power was obviously 
sufficient to discourage either side from 
attempting the enormous risk of a resort 
to arms. 

I mentioned above two conditions which 
had no existence as yet in the first half of 
the last century but which were destined to 
impart to the next great European war a 
character quite different in many respects 
from previous wars and pregnant with most 
serious menaces to the existing social and 
political order and to modern civilization 
itself. They were: The adoption by all the 
great Powers of Continental Europe of the 
Prussian system of universal compulsory 
military service, and the appearance of the 
question of nationalities in an acute form, 
in the shape of a revival by various nation- 
alities of theretofore dormant claims, by 
some to unification, by others to self- 
determination and severance from states to 
which they had been subjected. 

The consequences of the general adop- 
tion of the Prussian system of short-term 
universal service, which originally had 
been devised as a means of circumventing 
oppressive treaty stipulations, as explained 
above, were manifold and mostly disastrous 
from many points of view. The best that 
can be said for this system is that it affords 
a means of training the youth of the coun- 
try in discipline, orderly work and unques- 
tioning submission to lawful authority, at 
the same time combating illiteracy, spread- 
ing some elementary instruction and 
greatly benefiting the physical condition of 
the conscripts. 

The advantages of military training are 
self-evident indeed and may be said fully 
to compensate the conscripts for such hard- 
ship as may be entailed for them in removal 
from their homes and accustomed fields of 
activity and in deprivation of liberty for a 
short term of years. 

Now the question may be asked whether 
all these advantages might not be secured 
by a system of conscription, not for mili- 
tary service but simply for educational 
purposes, which would confer the same 
benefits on perhaps an even greater num- 
ber of the youths of a country and would at 
the same time provide ample human mate- 
rial for filling the ranks of a volunteer pro- 
fessional army of such size as might be 
required by a state whose aim would be, not 
the pursuit of an imperialistic foreign policy 
but solely the maintenance of law and 
order within its confines, and defense in 
ease of attack by a foreign enemy. 

I can see, of course, the reply that would 
be returned to such a question, namely: 
That the proposed plan would answer very 
well if all Powers, without exception, were 
to abjure the pursuit of what is generally 
meant by the term ‘“‘a forward foreign pol- 
icy,” and were willing to settle by negotia- 
tion or submit to arbitration any and all 
questions, not excepting so-called questions 
of honor or of vital interests, which might 
arise between them, but that as long as 
even a single Power were left unwilling to 
renounce ambitious views of conquest and 
domination or the use of force in furthering 
what it considers to be its vital interests, 
so long will all other Powers be compelled 
to remain armed to the extent necessary in 
order to protect themselves; or, to put it in 
other words, as long as any one of the great 
Powers chooses to maintain the system of 
universal short-term service, enabling it to 
put in the field millions of trained soldiers, 
so long will all other Powers have to do the 
same—or run the risk of finding themselves 
in case of attack in a condition of perhaps 
fatal numerical inferiority. 

Far be it from me to contest the sound- 
ness of this argument. The remedy would 
obviously be the creation of some supreme 
power able to enforce general disarmament, 
or rather general abolition of compulsory 
universal military service, and limitation 
of professional standing armies; able also 
to eurb the ambitions of individual Powers 
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and to compel their obedience to its dic- 
tates. It is, however, no less obvious that 
contemporary mankind will never submit 
to such enormous power being intrusted to 
or arrogated to itself by any individual 
Power or any group of Powers, a supreme 
power such as in the ancient world was 


-actually exercised by Rome and for some 


time secured indeed the peace of the 
world—the Pax Romana. 

The only chance, therefore, of creating 
such a supreme power would lie in the or- 
ganization of all civilized mankind as a 
league of nations, to whose supremacy 
all individual nations would render volun- 
tary allegiance. This would undoubtedly 
be an ideal solution of the problem. Only, 
what stands in the way of its realization is 
the need to which President Wilson called 
attention in his address to the Italian 
Parliament—the need of a new interna- 
tional psychology. 

But, then, the World War, with its ac- 
companiment of a skillfully organized 
propaganda, has intensified the traditional 
international psychology of distrust, of 
hatred and of revenge, and one would in- 
deed be embarrassed in trying to discover 
at present any symptom of a serious abate- 
ment of its influence. The present abortive 
attempt at creating a League of Nations 
proved abortive for the very reason that it 
was plainly an outflow of that same inter- 
national psychology, and that it had 
created, not a league of all nations but a 
coalition of two principal nations, with two 
others admitted on a footing of, so to 
speak, limited equality, and a numerous 
following of minor ones relegated to the 
back of the stage, at the same time exclud- 
ing two of the greatest nations, numbering 
more than two hundred million souls and 
occupying by far the greatest part of the 
European continent, one of them being put 
off with the prospect of being admitted to 
the league after an indeterminate pro- 
bationary period—if unanimously awarded 
by its members the requisite certificate of 
good behavior—and the other completely 
ignored and having her territory carved up 
without even as much as her ex post facto 
consent. 

Whether this result of the labors of the 
peace conference, as embodied in the Treaty 
of Versailles, intertwined with the covenant 
of the League of Nations, is to be considered 
an achievement of far-seeing statesmanship 
is a question which need not be discussed 
on these pages. As a Russian, however, I 
may perhaps be permitted to express my 
sense of gratification in finding that the 
sound and generous instinct of the American 
people seems to show a decided reluctance 
to indorse a settlement sanctioning among 
other things the dismemberment of my 
country. 

Whatever may be the likelihood of man- 
kind ever acquiring a psychology admitting 
of a realization of the ideal of a true league 
of nations—that is to say, of a state of 
things when nations will be content to 
dwell on the earth side by side in peace and 
amity—as millions and hundreds of thou- 
sands of their representatives have hitherto 
been living in this happy land, under the 
friendly shelter of its glorious flag and its 
free institutions, insuring liberty and 
equality of opportunity to all—there is one 
way in which the danger of war may be 
successfully eliminated: It is by discarding 
the sinister and fatal fallacy of the famous 
dictum, ‘If you wish for peace prepare for 
war.” 

The two great nations to whom belongs 
the leadership of mankind have shown us 
the way, by preparing not for war but for 
peace. For something more than a hun- 
dred years the boundary line of some three 
thousand miles dividing their territories has 
remained absolutely defenseless on either 
side, and the two nations have enjoyed the 
blessings of a century of uninterrupted 
peace, though on at least two occasions 
friction has arisen between them such as 
would have led most probably to an armed 
conflict if they had been prepared for war, 
having at their command conscript armies 
numbering millions, and if they had had in 
their respective capitals such institutions 
as grand general staffs on the European 
model, with their pigeonholes full of elabo- 
rate plans for the invasion of their neigh- 
bor’s dominions. 

To anyone who doubts the possibility of 
such permanent peace, as human nature 
ever will allow of, being secured by the 


abolition of universal compulsory military 
service and the reduction of the size of 
permanent armies to such dimensions as 
would be required for maintaining order 
in the interior—to anyone who entertains 
such doubts it would be sufficient to point 
to the shining example set to the world by 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. In following this example would 
lie the best hope for the future of mankind. 

But to return, after this somewhat 
lengthy digression, to the subject of uni- 
versal compulsory military service and the 
consequences of its general adoption. As 
mentioned above, it was first introduced by 
Prussia as a matter of necessity, in cireum- 
vention of the stipulations of the treaty 
concluded with Napoleon after her com- 
plete defeat at Jena, by which the armed 
force she was to be allowed to keep up was 
reduced to a minimum. The adoption of 
this system had enabled Prussia to train 
in the course of a few years a sufficient 
number of men to form an army little in- 
ferior in numbers to the armies of her 
allies, Russia, Great Britain and Austria, 
and to take an equal part with them in the 
victorious campaign which ended with the 
dethronement of Napoleon and the entry 
of the allies into Paris. 

However, the advantages of the Prussian 
system of universal military service did not 
apparently commend itself sufficiently to 
the allies to cause its adoption by any of 
them. It was only after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71 that the necessity 
of following Prussia’s, or rather, since then, 
united Germany’s, example, in order to 
keep pace with her armaments, seems to 
have been realized by the other great 
Powers. But once launched on the road 
of emulation a progressive growth of arma- 
ments in all Continental countries was 
unavoidable, and indeed very soon it began 
to assume alarming proportions, naturally 
entailing a corresponding growth in the 
volume of the respective budgets for mili- 
tary expenditure. The constantly increas- 
ing burden of taxation which had to be 
imposed on the populations to meet these 
expenditures was in itself an evil that could 
not but contribute very materially to the 
growth of discontent and social unrest 
which were ripe among the masses every- 
where. 

Besides, in constitutionally governed 
countries, where the consent of parliaments 
to increased military expenditures had to 
be secured, governments were led, in order 
to obtain such consent, to resort to such 
devices as maneuvering with the specter of 
threatening international complications. 
This in its turn meant the systematic keep- 
ing alive and embittering of inveterate 
national animosities or the creation of new 
ones when none had existed before; in 
short, the ministering to that same inter- 
national psychology to the change of which 
for a better one President Wilson pointed 
as to the prime necessity of our troubled 
times. 

Another consequence of the adoption 
of the short-term universal-service system 
was the possibility, considered by some as 
a great advantage, to have always in re- 
serve millions of men partially at least 
trained for military service, who could be 
mobilized at any time. But the huge 
dimensions of the armies which under this 
system could be put in the field in case of 
war rendered necessary the maintenance— 
aside from the reserve officers who could 
be again withdrawn from civil life and 
mobilized for the war—of a greatly en- 
larged corps of professional officers on per- 
manent service. 

Thus in every country was being main- 
tained at the public expense a body of men 
counting by hundreds of thousands whose 
sole aim and business in life was war and 
preparation for war. Let alone the evident 
loss to a nation resulting from the perma- 
nent withdrawal from the pursuits of civil 
life of such large numbers of members of 
the educated classes, it is easy to see what 
a powerful influence this must have had on 
the creation of that peculiar mentality or 
tendency of the public mind commonly 
termed ‘‘militarism,’”’ which, of course, 
would not by any means be confined to any 
one country, and whose extermination was 
supposed to be one of the principal aims of 
the World War. 

Moreover, theconstantirresistible growth 
of formidable armaments was bound to 
reach a point where the temptation to 
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Russian Peasants 


treaties of Vienna, by raising the question 
of Italian unity on the basis of the rights of 
nationalities, and by declaring war on Aus- 
tria in 1859, with the object of her expulsion 
from Italy. The serious condition of Eu- 
rope and the likelihood of its ultimate tragic 
outcome impressed itself then already on 
the farseeing mind of that great, perhaps 
greatest, British statesman of the century, 
Benjamin Disraeli. In a speech to his con- 
stituents shortly before the outbreak of 
the war between France and Austria he 
expressed in eloquent, lofty and verily 


prophetic language his fears for the fate of 
Europe, fears which have all come true. 
I can do no better than quote his words 
from Monypenny and Buckle’s Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli: 


“The day is coming, if it has not already 
come, when the question of the balance 
of power cannot be confined to Europe 
alone. . . You have on the other side 
of the Atlantic vigorous and powerful com- 
munities, who will no longer submit to 
your circumscribed theory of authority. 
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The Australian colonies, though 
now in their youth, but in the 
youth of giants, have already, as 
it were, thrown their colossal 
shadow over Europe. And it is 
for old Europe I lament, that 
she is exhausting her energies and 
her resources in these wars. I 
could wish that she would rather 
prepare for that awful competi- 
tion which in coming times she 
must encounter. I would rather 
see France and Germany and 
Russia develop their resources, 
improve their agriculture, in- 
crease their population, and cul- 
tivate the arts of life, social and 
scientific, instead of wasting their 
strength, risking their stability, 
and sinking, when the era to 
which I have referred arrives, 
by their own mismanagement 
and want of prescience, into an 
inferior and exhausted position. 
Remember always that Eng- 
land, though she is bound to 
Europe by tradition, by affec- 
tion, by great similarity of habits, 
and all those ties which time 
alone can create and consecrate, 
is not a mere Power of the Old 
World. Her geographical posi- 
tion, her laws, her language, her 
religion connect her as much 
with the New World as with the 
Old. And although she has oc- 
cupied not only an eminent but, 
I am bold to say, the most emi- 
nent position among European nations for 
ages, still, if ever Europe by her short- 
sightedness falls into an inferior and ex- 
hausted state, for England there will remain 
an illustrious future. We are bound to the 
communities of the New World, and those 
great states which our planting and coloniz- 
ing energies have created, by ties and in- 
terests which will sustain our power and 
enable us to play as great a part in the 
times yet to come as we do in these days, 
and as we have done in the past. And 
therefore, now that Europe is on the eve of 
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It’s when you come to use Belber Luggage 
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war, I say it is for Europe, not for England, 
that my heart sinks.” 


Truly, words of wisdom, worthy of a 
They went unheeded. 
And yet those were times when statesman- 
ship had not yet been hopelessly swamped 
by demagogy, propaganda and the yellow 
press! 

Soon after the establishment of the nu- 
cleus of the kingdom of united Italy, which 
was the result of the war of 1859, an event 
occurred which was to start Prussia on her 
ambitious career aiming at the unification 
of Germany by a policy of “‘blood and 
iron,’ as Bismarck used to express it, an 
event which might have been prevented 
and the history of the world might have 


| taken a different turn if the European 


Concert had been more than an empty 
sound and had been willing to uphold the 
public law of Europe and tostand up for the 
principle of right against the unwarranted 
assault of might. It was the unprovoked 
invasion of the so-called Elbe duchies, 
Schleswig-Holstein, by the joint forces of 
Prussia and Austria and their ultimate an- 
nexation by Prussia, all of which took place 
under the eyes of the three other partici- 
pants of the concert of the Great Powers— 
Russia, France and Great Britain. Of these 
three Russia alone—I mention this as a 
tribute to the memory of her chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff—was willing to protest, 
the two others for various reasons holding 
aloof. Part of the inside history of this 
episode in European diplomatic history is 
related in Lord Redesdale’s Memories, to 
which most interesting and charmingly 
written bookI beg to refer those of my read- 


ers who might wish for some fuller informa- 


tion on this subject. 

Those who looked upon the permanent 
weakness of a divided Germany as best 
suited to their own interests and who held 
it to be a wise policy and a policy which 
could really be carried out with success 
to oppose indefinitely the realization, by a 
great nation of some fifty millions, of her 
ideal of the political unification of her 
country, should have prevented the first 
step in the direction of its realization to be 
taken by Prussia when there was still time. 

The next step was taken by Prussia 
barely two years later by declaring war on 
Austria, with the view of ousting her from 
participation in the German Confederation. 
This result was obtained by a brief and 
victorious campaign, wound up by a peace 
which left the defeated adversary un- 
humiliated and unharmed, and the door 
open not only for reconciliation but for a 
possible future alliance as well. The com- 
plete unification of Germany, however, 
was not accomplished, the newly erected 
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elie remarkable growth of the 
Hayes Wheel Company has not 
been entirely due to its superior 
products. 


The company’s policies share 
equally the credit for its position 
and prestige. 


Building in quantity, and ship- 
ping in carloads, the manufac- 
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turing cost is held at a low level. 


The buyer is apprised of this cost, 
and of our percentage of profit 
as well. 


Thus has been erected the con- 
fidence which, in eleven years, 
nas made the Hayes Company 
the world’s largest builders of 
wood, wire and steel wheels. 


Jackson, Michigan 


h. and Anderson, Ind. Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. 
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Hayes Wheel Co. Ltd., of Canada, Chatham, Ont. and Windsor, Ont. 
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ERNEST PECHIN 
Cornet Virtuoso 


H. BENNE HENTON 
Saxophone Virtuoso 


FLRNEST PECHIN, Cornet Virtuoso, 
Soloist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands, pronounced the greatest living Cor- 
netlist by both bandmasters. “I find the 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. Victor Cornet most wonder- 
ful in every respect, easiest blowing, most 
perfect in tune, richest in tonal quality. No 
other Cornet can compare with it.” 


E BENNE HENTON, Saxophone Vir- 
* tuoso, Soloist with Sousa's and Conway's 
Bands and Victor Talking Machine Co. 
“The Conn Saxophones are used almost ex- 
clusively by capable Saxophonists. They are 
superior in every detail, possessing improve-~ 
ments not found on any others and a rich tonal 
quality—a mechanism that is a work of art.” 


They Built 
Their Fame 
In Bands 


HERE is opportunity for 

you, too, in a band. The 
world is in need of more and 
more musicians. 


Any number of renowned vir- 
tuosos have built their fame 
with Conn Instruments. The 
majority of the world’s greatest 
artists use them exclusively. 


They are famous for their ease 
of blowing, lightness in action, 
perfect intonation and tone 
quality, artistic design and 
finish. 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 
You can master a Conn Instrument 
to your entire satisfaction in a short 
time. Choose any instrument from 
the 3,000 classes we manufacture for 
six days’ free trial. 

FREE BOOK: Mention the instru- 
ment in which you are interested and 
we will send a special booklet and 
beautiful photo of it, free. 


Branches in all large cities 


RALPH E. COREY, Trombone Virtuoso, 

Soloist with Sousa’s Band. “I attribute 
the success of my career in very great measure 
to the use of the Conn Trombone, which pos- 
sesses everything a performer could hope for. 
I could not possibly do the work on any other 
make of instrument that I find easily ren- 
dered on the Conn." 


JOHN J. PERFETTO, Euphonium Virtuoso 

and Soloist of Sousa’s Band. ‘The 
Euphonium manufactured by C. G. Conn, 
Lid., stands in a class by itself, far superior 
to any others I have ever tried, easy to play, 
rich and powerful in tone, perfect in intona- 
tion, reliable in valve action.” 


RALPH E. COREY 


Trombone Virtuoso 


JOHN J. PERFETTO 
Euphonium Virtuoso 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
of military defeat the loss of territory, 
originally, indeed, conquered, from Ger- 
many, but since become a part of the living 
body of France, thereby creating in the 
feelings of a proud and warlike nation, 
accustomed to victory and preponderance, 
an ever-open sore, never to be healed until 
the day of revenge and restitution. 

Moreover, the phenomenal success of 
Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron, which 
in the short space of seven years had suc- 
ceeded in raising the small Kingdom of 
Prussia from the rank of a merely honor- 
ary great Power, so to speak, to the rank 
of one of the greatest and most powerful 
empires, had produced a decidedly dis- 
astrous effect upon the psychology of the 
German people, or rather of their officer 
and Junker caste, and perhaps even more 
pronouncedly of their irtellectuals—writ- 
ers, professors, preachers, and so on—by 
developing among them a spirit of over- 
bearing pretentiousness and megalomania, 
which rendered Germany and her people 
more and more intensely disliked by all the 
world. 

The perennial historical struggle for 
supremacy between the Teuton and the 
Gaul had thus been temporarily decided in 
favor of the former, but under conditions 
which rendered its reopening in the fu- 
ture merely a question of time. The latent 
antagonism between France and Germany 
became the dominant element in European 
politics, consciously or subconsciously in- 
fluencing the policies of statesmen every- 
where and keeping alive the spark which 
some day was bound to be fanned into the 
flame of a general European war. 

But this is a subject of which I shall have 
to treat in another chapter. For the 
present I must return to a further develop- 
ment of the idea set forth above—namely, 
that aside from the general adoption of 
conscription by the great Powers of Conti- 
nental Europe the question of nationalities 
was in a great measure responsible for the 
catastrophal character assumed by the 
World War which was to come. 

We have seen how and by what means 
two great nations achieved their unifica- 
tion, though one of them, Italy, had not 
been completely successful, inasmuch as 
some Italian populations in Southern Tyrol, 
Istria with Triest and partly Dalmatia 
still remained under the sway of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, constituting what 
was known as Unredeemed Italy—lItalia 
Irredenta, the watchword of militant pa- 
triotism—the conquest of which was mani- 
festly the object of Italy’s participation in 
the World War. 

The numerous nationalities inhabiting 
the Balkan Peninsula—Slavs (Serbs, Croa- 
tians and Bulgarians), Greeks, Rumanians 
(Moldo-Wallachians) and Albanians—had 
been for centuries under Turkish domina- 
tion and in a state of latent revolt against 
their Turkish masters. The process of their 
liberation from the Turkish yoke had been 
very gradual and had been achieved mainly 
through the instrumentality of Russia, 
whose claim to intervention was based 
partly on racial affinity with the Slavs, who 
constituted the majority of the population, 
partly on community of religious faith, not 
only the Slavs but also the Greeks and 
the Rumanians belonging to the Greco- 
Orthodox Church. 

The liberation of the Greeks was the first 
to be completed, by the creation of the 
independent Kingdom of Greece under the 
Treaty of Adrianople, concluded in 182. 
after Russia’s victory over Turkey, and 
by the London Convention of 1832, by 
which Greece was declared to be an inde- 
pendent kingdom under the protectorate 
of Russia, Great Britain and France, who 
had been acting more or less in concert 
throughout and whose united fleets, by the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Nava- 
rino, had dealt the first blow to Turkish 
power in the Peninsula. 
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galloping cubes, which is played with dice, 
and is accompanied by peculiar terms and 
phrases such as ‘Come on, Big Dick!” 
and “Baby needs shoes.’”’ Their pastimes 
did not, of course, interest me, and I also 
feared, from what I sometimes overheard, 
that they not infrequently made bets on 
the outcome; naturally I made no effort 
to become a party to such infamy. I was 
in fact occupied at the time with my own 
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As an illustration of the jealousies and 
bickerings prevailing among the three allied 
Powers I would mention that a foremost 
British statesman in announcing to the 
House of Commons the arinihilation of the 
Turkish fleet by the united squadrons of 
the three Powers, called it “‘an untoward 
event.” 

The liberation of the Slavs from Turkish 
domination was entirely the work of 
Russia, not only unaided by any of the 
other Powers, but even to some extent 
opposed by some of them, from the general 
apprehension lest Russia’s influence might 
become too powerful on the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

Thus when Russia, by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, had secured the liberation 
from Turkish vassalage of the principali- 
ties of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, 
and the organization of Bulgaria with what 
became known as Eastern Rumelia and 
part of Macedonia as a vassal principality, 
the Congress of Berlin, convened for the 
purpose of revising the Treaty of San 
Stefano at the instigation of Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain, cut in half the 
newly created principality of Bulgaria and 
abandoned Macedonia again to Turkish 
misrule, thereby creating in the Mace- 
donian question a perennial ferment likely 
at any time to inflame the passions of the 
rival nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula 
and furnishing food for the latent Austro- 
Russian antagonism. 

Another composite state presenting a 
conglomerate of various nationalities was 
Austria, or rather, as she was known until 
now,. the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
since Hungary, after Austria’s defeat by 
Prussia in 1866, had succeeded in securing 
its semi-independence as a separate king- 
dom, united to Austria merely in the person 
of the common sovereign, the Emperor of 
Austria as King of Hungary. 

The majority of the population of the 
non-Hungarian half of the Dual Monarchy 
was composed of Slavs belonging to various 
branches of the Slav race—Poles, Ruthenes, 
Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks, Serbs, Croa- 
tians, Slovenes; some of them Roman 
Catholic, like the Czechs and Poles, some 
belonging to the Greco-Orthodox Church; 
politically, likewise, mostly at odds with 
each other, a circumstance which the Aus- 
trian Government’s policy used to exploit 
in its own interest, practicing with more or 
less, mostly less, skill the ancient rule: 
“Divide et impera.”’ The result was that 
most of the Austrian Slavs, except, of course, 
the Poles, even the Czechs, took to co- 
quetting with Russian Slavophiles, finding 
willing response from that particular ele- 
ment of the Russian Intelligentzia, to some 
extent even favored by popularity-hunting 
parts of the ruling bureaucracy. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government, as 
might have been expected, retaliated by 
entertaining underhand relations with so- 
called Mazeppists, or Ukrainophiles in 
Russia, ready to conspire against the unity 
and welfare of their fatherland. These 
conditions, superadded to the forward pol- 
icy that some Russian agents with the con- 
nivance, or at least with the toleration, of 
their government were pursuing in the Slav 
countries of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
was considered to create a perennial menace 
to the security of the Dual Monarchy, con- 
tributed not a little toward embittering 
Austro-Russian relations. 

The populations of Polish nationality, 
owing official allegiance to three different 
states, were placed in a peculiarly difficult 
situation, always exposed to the danger, in 
case of a falling out among themselves of 
the three empires, of having to fight their 
own kin in the armies of the warring 
Powers. The Poles of Galicia, enjoying 
exclusively considerate treatment at the 
hands of the Austrian Government, be- 
cause they could usually be found willing 
to support the government’s policy in its 
contentions with their rivals, the Czechs, 
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affairs, having found in the city six motion- 
picture theaters, each of which was run- 
ning a different serial picture on a different 
night in the week. 

These I discovered to be engrossing 
stories, though at times obviously impos- 
sible, and I found it quite a task to keep 
up with their respective progresses, though 
they were extremely broadening to the 
mind, as well as instructive. 
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“Wow!” said Sergeant Bailey, who was 
sitting on the side of his bed drawing on his 
socks. ‘“‘Wow! H—’s bells,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘what would you give to be there?” 

“Every d—n thing I’ve got or ever 
expect to have,” replied Sergeant Cassatt, 
apparently overcome by the thought. 
“Think,” he continued, ‘‘of all the places 
in the world, we have to be caught here, on 
this day. Holy bald-headed cheese!” he 
said. ‘‘What luck!” 

Such was their daily conversation, inter- 
spersed with strange oaths, and advancing 
the most remarkable views. I attempted at 
once to cheer them up. 

“Come, come,” I said, ‘‘do not be so 
disheartened. Are we downhearted? No! 
I can understand that you will miss your 
Broadway, but let us celebrate as well as 
we may. Come!” 

“And what,” asked Sergeant Bailey, who 
was still struggling with his socks, ‘‘what 
would you suggest by way of a celebration?” 

I confess that I was taken aback, for I 
had formed no plan. 

“Let us at least go out and mingle with 
the joyful crowds on the street,’ I said 
after thought. ‘‘We will call for three 
cheers for the King, and perhaps we can 
buy a flag and wave it.” 

“‘Good idea,” said Sergeant Cassatt. 
“Three of us waving one flag. Good 
comedy.” 

And to my amazement he turned back to 
his bed. 

“Go ahead and mingle,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
going to get my sleep.” 

And after a few moments’ hesitation Ser- 
geant Bailey also returned to his couch, 
with his socks still on his feet, telling me 
only to be sure and close the door as I went 
out. 

But I was not thus easily defeated in my 
determination to enter fully into the spirit 
of the occasion, and I quickly dressed and 
went out upon the street myself, where I 
joined the eager throng, which was now 
excitedly discussing the tremendous event 
upon the sidewalks. I met several ac- 
quaintances, and purchased a flag and a tin 
horn decorated in the national colors, which 
I blew lustily, and in fact generally joined 
in the gayety until my wrist watch warned 
me that if I were to breakfast and reach the 
office in time to sign in at the proper mo- 
ment I must speed my footsteps. 

At the office I found both Bailey and 
Cassatt, apparently not in the least moved 
by the stirring events which were transpir- 
ing, and interested only in speculation as to 
when it would be possible for them to 
secure their discharges and return to the 
United States. I had so often read that the 
Americans were a volatile and rather excit- 
able race that I was somewhat disappointed 
by their utter failure to show any enthusi- 
asm at the great news. I had thought 
better of them. 

It was, I fear, a somewhat disrupted day 
at headquarters. No one, indeed, was very 
inclined for the common round of the daily 
tasks while matters of such tremendous 
import were pending. The lady stenogra- 
phers were given a half holiday, and as for 
the rest of us we were allowed much more 
freedom than was usual; in fact, at about 
four o’clock everyone was prepared to go 
home for the day. 

I was myself engaged in oiling and clean- 
ing my typewriting machine, having no 
more pressing task, when Sergeant Cassatt, 
who had been engaged with the colonel, 
entered the room, and remarked to Ser- 
geant Bailey: ‘‘Some guys have all the 
luck.” 

A cryptic sentence, which I did not par- 
ticularly notice at the time. The conversa- 
tion then continued, the while I plied my 
brushes industriously, barely hearing the 
words, and attaching no significance to 
them. 

“Meaning which?” 

“The Old Man’’—he meant of course 
the general, to whom it was their custom 
thus disrespectfully to refer—‘‘is in there 
with Forsom. He’s giving a party to- 
night, and old John Barleycorn will be the 
guest of honor.” 

“Tell me.” 

“The Old Man was telling Forsom he’s 
got a case of wet goods coming in on the 
night train. He says he’s looking for some 
trustworthy person to send after them.” 

“Volunteers for perilous work, forward! 
Why don’t you go?” 

“T thought of offering, and then I caught 
Forsom’s eye, and I thought again. That 
old bird sure can look an earful.” 

“T’ll say he can. Nothing cooking for 
us, then. Sacred Egyptian cat! What a 
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chance in this man’s town though. A case, 
did you say?”’ 

“T gathered that; or maybe three cases; 
I don’t know. Some well-known names 
were mentioned. The Haig Brothers and 
J. Walker and others. My tongue was out 
ayard. Forsom chased me. He must have 
seen that I was cracking under the strain.” 

“Tt ain’t right. There’d ought to be a 
law against it.’’ 

Thus aimlessly their talk ran, being with- 
out meaning to me, though apparently 
quite intelligible to their minds. I was idly 
turning this thought over in my mind, re- 
calling the incident of the Tower of Babel, 
when I was brought back to present affairs 
quite sharply as the buzzer rang three 
times, which was my signal. 

When I entered Colonel Forsom’s room 
the general was there. I was, of course, pre- 
pared for this, and I came smartly to 
attention. 

“‘Perkins,’”” Colonel Forsom said, ‘‘I have 
a job for you. The general is expecting 
some important packages by the evening 
train. You will take a taxicab and go to the 
station and receive them, taking them with 
you to the hotel, where you will deliver 
them to the clerk for the general. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and recited the in- 
structions. 

“That is correct,’”’ said the general. ‘If 
they should ask you questions at the sta- 
tion you will say that the packages are 
important military business for me per- 
sonally. You understand?” 

“Very good, sir,’ I said. 

“You are quite sure he’s safe, colonel?” 
asked the general. 

“‘Safe as a newborn babe,” said the 
colonel, which was, I thought, rather a 
strange speech; but I was so excited at the 
opportunity to carry out an important mis- 
sion for the general himself that I gave the 
matter no further consideration. Such a 
chance did not often come within the scope 
of my duties, and I was determined to fulfill 
it faithfully, come what might. 

Injudicious it may have been for me to 
speak of my mission outside the office of the 
D. A. A. and Q. M. G., and I must accept 
whatever just censure may be visited upon 
me for that error. It will surely be under- 
stood, however, that I was led to this action 
because of my enthusiasm for the task in- 
trusted to my care and by my natural sense 
of pride at being chosen for so delicate and 
important a task. Upon my return to our 
office I informed both Sergeant Bailey and 
Sergeant Cassatt of the honor which had 
been done me. Their reception of the news 
was typical of their peculiar mentalities. 

“Can you beat it?’’ remarked Sergeant 
Cassatt; and said Sergeant Bailey: ‘‘It’s 
better to be born lucky than handsome.” 

“But it don’t mean anything in his 
young life,’’ Cassatt then remarked. 

“Oh, I suppose not,’ said Sergeant 
Bailey, and then asked of me: ‘“‘Do you 
know what is in the parcel you are going to 
get?” 

“Most certainly,’ I replied. ‘‘There are 
panera military documents for the gen- 
eral.’ 

*“My sacred Italian aunt!’ said Cassatt; 
and Bailey hummed two lines of some 
vapid ballad which he often sang round the 
office for no apparent reason. They went: 


Hang crape upon the door, mother. 
From the neck up he is dead. 


The obvious absurdity of anyone’s being 
dead only from the neck up apparently 
never even occurred to him, such was his 
unthinking manner of conducting himself 
in his lighter moments. 


Vv 


FTER we had all left the office, much 
before our usual time, I saw no more of 
these two until, surprisingly, I encountered 
them as I rode in my taxicab to the South 
Terminal that evening. Rather unexpect- 
edly the night train from the West was on 
time, and as I descended and instructed 
the chauffeur to await my return I observed 
Cassatt entering another automobile which 
was drawn alongside the wooden runway, 
in the interior of which I could observe 
Sergeant Bailey already seated. I called a 
friendly greeting to them, but apparently 
neither of them noticed me, for they paid 
no attention and their conveyance at once 
drove rapidly away. 

I thought no more of the incident. 
Neither did I attach any particular signifi- 
cance to the remark of the expressman who 
handed me across the counter upon my 
request a rectangular package plainly 
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addressed to the general, saying ‘‘What’s 
the big idea that it takes a blooming regi- 
ment to fetch a couple of parcels?”’ or words 
to that effect. As a matter of fact I was 
absorbed in the successful discharge of my 
important task and so took no notice of the 
fellow, allowing his words to pass, as the 
saying is, in at one ear and out at the other. 
I found the parcel quite large and heavy, 
but I managed to convey it to my taxicab 
without much difficulty, and drove at once 
to the hotel, where I delivered my burden 
to the person at the desk, instructing him 
carefully to arrange for its delivery at once 
to the general. Satisfied then that my task 
was well done I returned on foot to my 
rooms. 

Upon entering the large hall I became at 
once aware that there was something un- 
usual afoot. Sounds of revelry by night 
came from the quarters of Messrs. Cassatt 
and Bailey; and thinking perhaps that 
they had taken to heart my advice to make 
the best of what after all was a legitimate 
occasion for mirth and laughter, I knocked 
upon their door, actuated by no spirit of 
idle curiosity, and intending indeed to do no 
more than offer my congratulations upon 
their change of heart. This, however, was 
not tobe. In answer to my knock Sergeant 
Bailey appeared. 

“Tt’s the mayor of Middle Musselbur- 
rah,’’ he called over his shoulder. 

Absurd, of course. As a matter of fact, 
as is known, I have not yet even attained 
the dignity of a town councilor, but what 
may happen later remains to be seen. 

“Bring him in,” said Sergeant Cassatt 
from the interior of the room. 

“Tn a minute,” replied Sergeant Bailey, 
and closed the door. Then taking me by 
the arm he led me aside. ‘‘ Well, old Secret 
Service,”’ he said, ‘“‘did you put through 
your vital task?” 

Sensing at once that he was asking me of 
the message I had carried to the general, I 
assured him that all was well. 

“Great stuff,’ he remarked, and then 
asked me if I were disengaged for the rest 
of the evening. 

It had been my intention to go abroad 
and join again in the merry revel upon the 
street—only, of course, in a discreet and 
proper manner. Otherwise I had made no 
plans. Accordingly I thus informed him. 

“Shucks!’’ he remarked to this. ‘‘We’ve 
got that beaten forty ways from the jack. 
Come along in and meet the gang. Be a 
regular guy for once.” 

I observed then that I was pleased to see 
that he and his boon companion had de- 
cided at last to accept my advice. 

““Whatadvice?” heasked me, remarkably. 

*“My advice to make the best of circum- 
stances, and seize what opportunities may 
be at hand for innocent enjoyment of so 
tremendous an occasion,’’ I said. 

“Oh! Sure! I get you. You're right, 
too, kid. I’ll say you are. You’ve got the 
right idea. Seize the opportunities at hand. 
You said it! Shake!” 

He extended his hand, which I grasped, 
and we shook hands warmly. Thus, arm in 
arm, we entered their rooms. 

There were a number of people present, 
even at that early hour. As we entered, 
two civilians, Messrs. Williams and Sharp, 
cable operators, who occupied rooms on the 
same floor, were exchanging light conversa- 
tion with Lieutenant Wangrove, a returned 
officer, in one corner. Corporal Wangrove, 
a brother of the lieutenant, was also among 
those present. He was employed in the 
Central Registry. There were also a num- 
ber of the sergeants and staff sergeants 
from other headquarters offices there, and 
two naval officers, one of the British fleet 
and another in the uniform of the American 
naval flying corps. 

“This, gentlemen,” said Sergeant Bailey, 
“is one of Middle Musselburrah’s most ster- 
ling citizens. He leads the Bible Class, and 
he has never robbed a bank. Have you, 
Perkins?” 

“Certainly not,’’ I said at once. 

“You see, he admits it. I may say, how- 
ever, in passing, that my partner, Sergeant 
Cassatt, and I have hopes of him. We 
think that with training he might be made 
regular. There are times when we are al- 
most convinced that he is human. Be good 
to him, gentlemen; though he doesn’t know 
it he is the deus ex machina, the god in the 
buzz wagon, the guy who put the rum in 
romance,” 

In these strange though characteristic 
phrases, then, he introduced me to the 
merry assemblage, and I at once proceeded 
to make myself friendly with the company. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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‘The Captivating 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring 


HERE is a spirited distinctiveness in the Anderson 
Four-Passenger Sport Touring. Its smart, rakish 
lines are indicative of its power and speed. It is a 
car you will be proud to park at the golf links or club. 


Yet it is a car for business too, and in thick traffic, or when 
there is an appointment to be kept, it will serve you faithfully 
and dependably. 


The flawless beauty of the Anderson is the result of over thirty 
years’ experience in quality coach building. If you could personally 
go through the Anderson factories and see how Anderson bodies 
are built—what painstaking skill is devoted to each step in 
their manufacture from the time the oak and ash are received from 
Anderson-owned lumberlands down to the last deft touch—we 
know you would agree when we say that the Anderson is a master- 
piece of body construction. As to comfort, one hundred and 
twenty inch wheel base, extra long springs and soft cushions of 
genuine leather guarantee luxurious physical ease. 


The motor is the new 7-R Continental, responsive to the 
slightest touch of the throttle, master of the hills and designed 
to get utmost power from low-grade fuel. A deep heavy frame, 
Rayfield Carburetor, Remy starting and lighting and complete 
equipment—these and other features make the Anderson leader 
of its field. Write for De Luxe Catalog. 


Other Anderson Models 


Seven-Passenger Touring 
Sedan Five-Passenger Touring - Coupé 
Convertible Roadster 


ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Rock Hill South Carolina 
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officer. Indeed so violent did his spasms 
become that I feared he was about to have 
an attack of some kind, and only the arrival 
of Sergeant Cassatt with a further ration of 
the Manhattan drink enabled him to re- 
cover. 

“Take this chap away from me,” he said 
between gasps, “before I choke to death.” 

“T’ll fix him,’ remarked Sergeant Cas- 
satt, and offered me also some of the drink, 
which he was now serving in a shaving 
mug. 

From this point on I must regretfully 
admit my recollection of the evening’s 
proceedings is not entirely clear, though 
certain incidents are quite indelibly reg- 
istered in my memory. I mean that I have 
a more or less confused remembrance of the 
entire affair, with one or two sharp points 
of clarity which stand forth boldly in my 
mind. This condition of mentality, due, of 
course, to the potent liquid which I had 
been so blindly led into accepting, is some- 
what of a handicap in my self-appointed 
task of faithfully recording my unfortunate 
adventures on this particular night. But, 
nevertheless, I shall do my best to continue 
buoyed up by the recollection that no man 
can do more. 

I remember that shortly after this I was 
somewhat amazed to find that there were 
other people in the room who were perfect 
strangers to me; in fact, every time I looked 
round I seemed to observe someone I had 
not before noticed. It was rather as if the 
place had some fatal magnetic attraction 
for the entire male population of the city. 
I felt that since I was in a sense associated 
with the hosts it was my duty to see that 
these visitors were properly welcomed, and 
I can recall that I passed from one to the 
other as rapidly as possible, shaking hands 
with each one, and inviting them to make 
themselves at home and have a jolly time. 

I can recall also that I suddenly observed 
that the Manhattan drink was being mixed 
almost continuously by Sergeants Bailey 
and Cassatt, who in their shirt sleeves were 
busily engaged with some half dozen bot- 
tles at the table. From each bottle in turn 
they would pour a portion of its contents 
into the tumbler, and then, inverting the 
shaving mug over its mouth, would shake 
the ingredients together rapidly for some 
considerable time. I was much interested 
in the process, and offered my assistance, 
making known my idea that possibly a 
little sugar would help the flavor. I recall 
that I met with scant encouragement, and 
indeed after a second attempt to make my- 
self of use, I was taken by Corporal Wan- 
grove and flung with some violence upon 
the bed, where he and his brother and sev- 
eral others sat upon my recumbent form 
for several minutes, and Lieutenant Wan- 
grove sternly told me that no amateurs 
were needed; which I thought was rather 
unkind, it being my sole idea to help the 
jollification along. 

I recall also that after a time the mixing 
of the Manhattan drink ceased, and there- 
after refreshment which was taken direct 
from its native bottle became the rule. Of 
this I found myself most enamored—a pale- 
yellow liquid something like dry ginger ale 
in color, and not unlike cider in taste, which 
I discovered afterward, to my amazement, 
was champagne. Of this celebrated wine I 
had, of course, heard, but it is my personal 
opinion that it has been greatly over- 
advertised, doubtless by the French, who 
are given to the vice of exaggeration. 

It was while. one of these bottles of the 
champagne wine was being passed round 
that the noise of a band assailed our ears 
from the street, and thus made us aware 
that the hastily organized parade in cele- 
bration of the downfall of the bestial Hun 
was approaching. There was an imme- 
diate rush for the windows, and much con- 
fusion, in which I found myself—with a 
bottle of the French wine in my hand— 
hanging far over the window ledge and in 
imminent danger of being thrown into the 
street, except for the fact that leaning over 
me were two or three members of our merry 
company, whose weight made it quite im- 
possible for me to move in any direction, 
save to wave my arms. 

Naturally we all applauded the parade, 
more especially the nursing sisters and the 
wounded heroes who accompanied them, 
and it is this incident which is to blame, of 
course, for the unjustifiable report that I 
was responsible for emptying a bottle of the 
champagne wine over the head of the 
mayor as he passed under our window in 
his automobile. It is possible indeed that 
the worthy gentleman may have been 
sprinkled by a few drops of the wine, but, 
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if so, the act was purely involuntary upon 
my part, and solely the result of the unfor- 
tunate position into which the circum- 
stances had forced me. 

After the parade had passed most of us 
withdrew from the windows, but Messrs. 
Williams and Sharp, the cable operators, 
who had procured from some source a 
quantity of paper in narrow strips and 
wound upon a spool, which they called a 
tape, remained, unwinding these spools 
upon the heads of the crowds which 
thronged the sidewalks below, and appar- 
ently enjoying the proceeding greatly; and 
it was indeed ludicrous to watch the efforts 
of the happy people on the street to grasp 
the fluttering ends of the so-called tape. 

It is true also that the manager of the 
five-and-ten-cent store which was imme- 
diately below our rooms came up and 
begged us to stop unwinding the tape, 
stating that he feared for his plate-glass 
windows. I do not for a moment admit, 
however, as has been said, that I referred 
to this gentleman as a crab or that I urged 
him to have a drink and forget his troubles. 
Those were the words of Sergeant Cassatt. 
I merely poured out a glass of the French 
wine for the newcomer, and pointed out to 
him that even did his windows gi.2 in 
under the surging impetus of the crowd he 
would find his insurance ample compensa- 
tion; which straightforward businesslike 
presentation of the case had, in fact, much 
weight with him, since he stayed with us 
and even joined in the tape-throwing pas- 
times of the cable operators himself, and 
that with considerable zest. 

Eventually the supply of paper gave 
out, and since the parade was long since 
past those of our party who had been en- 
gaged in this amusement returned into the 
room, and we furthered our innocent en- 
joyment with some songs. I have to admit 
that a favorite with all was the vulgar par- 
ody upon a popular ballad of the time, 
which had been written by Sergeant Cas- 
satt, following the hair-cutting incident 
already referred to, and which went some- 
what after this fashion: 


We have a bald sergeant major ; 
Also a bald G. O. C.; 
And ee they see hair on a poor rank-and- 
ler 
It makes them as mad as can be. 
It’s true that a haircut’s expensive, 
But why should a poor soldier care, 
When without any cost, 
By the G. S. M. bossed, 
The janitor butchers your hair? 


Needless to say, in the singing of this 
offensive and ribald verse I took no part; 
in fact, except as one of the chorus which 
repeated the words of various patriotic se- 
lections, I took little part in the singing at 
all, since the whole party refused remark- 
ably to allow me to render the charming 
ballad Sing Me to Sleep, which is my favor- 
ite among the secular music of the day. 

I can recall, however, that the proper in- 
ternational amenities were maintained, and 
that after we had all sung The Soldiers of 
the Queen and The Gallant Little Lads in 
Navy Blue we sang also, led by the Amer- 
ican naval officer, a song which begins 
““We’re on our way to Helgoland,”’ which 
has some relation to the prowess of the 
United States Navy in the great war; and 
another one called We Don’t Want the 
Bacon, for which Sergeants Cassatt and 
Bailey seemed to have a remarkable affec- 
tion—both of which ditties are, as I under- 
stand it, quite American in thought and 
sentiment, and also very tuneful, though it 
was my impression that in the first-named 
melody undue stress was laid by many of 
the singers upon the first syllable of the 
word “‘Helgoland,’’ which gave it a pro- 
fane interpretation, which I am sure was 
not the intention of the composers. 

It was only natural that after some time 
we all felt an instinctive urge, if I may so 
phrase it, to seek the outside air; and ac- 
cordingly we marched from the Peters 
Building into the street, where our appear- 
ance created somewhat of a sensation. 
Headed by our two American hosts we all 
paraded for some time up and down East- 
ern Street, which is, of course, the main 
thoroughfare. Amazingly there were very 
few people about, but it is the Eastville cus- 
tom to retire early, and it was then fully 
ten-thirty o’clock. 

I am quite unable to describe exactly 
what transpired during the next thirty 
minutes or so, but I have certainly no 
recollection of being concerned in the roll- 
ing of the rubbish receptacles down the 
Montcalm Street hill; nor do I believe that 
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I aided in transporting the wooden Indian 
from the front of the cigar store to the 
steps of the City Hall. I remember indeed 
that some members of our party moved a 
piano case from an alley beside a music 
warehouse and completely blocked the en- 
trance to a barber shop with it, because I 
can recall that I remonstrated with them 
on the matter, pointing out clearly that 
such a procedure involved a tremendous 
amount of labor for comparatively small 
results. I have a clear recollection also that 
some others took a bulletin board from in 
front of a newspaper office and stood it in 
front of a show case placed outside a de- 
partment store,.in which there was an em- 
barrassing display of ladies’ hosiery, quite 
indecently exhibited upon wax models of 
the lower limbs; but as to this I claim 
firmly that the step was a wise one, it being 
my conviction that such displays border 
upon the obscene, and cannot but have an 
evil effect upon the morals of the youth of 
the town, 

I remember also that Sergeant Bailey 
removed from the front of the Royal Shoe 
Hospital and Shine Parlor a large Greek 
flag, which he draped round his shoulders 
after the fashion of a cape, stating that only 
Allied flags should be allowed to be dis- 
played at such a time, a patriotic instinct in 
which I could not but concur. It is true also 
that my sergeant’s cane became in some 
way broken during the course of the eve- 
ning, but I cannot admit that the mere 
breakage of the cane is any proof that I 
hammered upon the hoardings with it, and 
called for three cheers for the King. I am 
quite sure that no court of law would take 
that view for a moment. 


vi 


T WAS, I am quite sure, as we were re- 

turning to the Peters Building, with the 
idea of partaking of a little further refresh- 
ment before disbanding our party, that I 
encountered Sergeant Smith, of the mili- 
tary police, who was later responsible for 
the circulation of these vile slanders vupon 
my good name among the citizens of Mid- 
dle Musselburrah. 

He it was who halted me, as we passed 
him, and warned me that I had best take 
heed to my conduct. 

““You’re for it,’’ he told me quite ab- 
ruptly. “All h—l’s loose in this town to- 
night, and if what I hear is right the best 
thing you can do is to go to bed so I'll 
know where to find you.”’ 

‘“What do you mean?” I asked. 

Indeed I was indignant, and righteously so. 

**T don’t want to put you in the clink,”’ 
he replied, “‘but if you wasn’t a friend of 
mine, and if you didn’t come from my 
home town I’d take a chance. You'll get 
yours to-morrow anyway.” 

“Fellow!” I said, ‘‘I am afraid you are 
under the influence of the demon rum.” 

“Not much,” he told me. ‘But I ain’t 
afraid you are. Your breath’d make a 
brewery jealous. Beat it, before I put you 
where I know you'll be safe.” 

In my indignation at being thus slandered 
I was reduced almost to tears. In the 
meanwhile my companions, noting that I 
was delayed, returned and rallied round 
me, led, I am pleased to be able to state, 
by Lieutenant Wangrove, whose uniform 
had its natural effect upon my detractor. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“This man is threatening to arrest me,” 
I told him. ‘‘He charged me with being 
intoxicated.” 

“‘Impossible!’’ put in Sergeant Cassatt. 
“He hasn’t had more than ten drinks all 
evening, to my personal knowledge.” 

“‘That’s all right,”’ said Smith. ‘‘Some of 
you chaps think you’re mighty clever, but 
if you think you can get away with robbing 
the Old Man of his booze and putting the 
whole b—y town on the blink you’ve got 
another think coming. Wait till you go be- 
fore the general in the morning. He’ll give 
you a gold watch.” 

Now all this, of course, was as so much 
Greek to me. The impression grew upon 
me that the man was intoxicated, and I was 
on the point of advising him to return 
quietly to his quarters when Sergeant Cas- 
satt clutched me by the arm and drew me 
away. 

“Time for the show-down,” he said. 
“Rally round, men!’’ 

And strangely enough he led me not 
toward our rooms but back over the route 
we had traversed, the rest following. 

“Might as well have it over with now as 
any time,’’ he said to Sergeant Bailey, who 
walked on my other side. “If the Old Man 
sleeps on it we’ll have a tougher session.” 
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“You said it!” was Sergeant Bailey’s 
remark, and we went on our way, while I 
struggled as best I could in silence with the 
problem which confused my brain. It was 
apparent that something was wrong, but of 
the enormity of the entire proceeding I had 
still no inkling. 

We made our way, then, to the hotel 
where the general was quartered, though 
with what object I could not possibly di- 
vine. Our entrance was somewhat unusual, 
for in my mental confusion I neglected to 
step out of my compartment in the revolv- 
ing door at the proper moment, and becom- 
ing still more confused was carried round 
several times by the impetus of those who 
came behind me, so that finally dashing 
suddenly forward I came unaccountably in 
contact with the edge of the door, and 
tripped, severely bruising my forehead in 
the fall. My confusion was further in- 
creased as I picked myself up and observed 
that the general himself, with Colonel 
Forsom and Major Talbot, his aide-de-camp 
was standing in the center of the rotunda. 
The rest of our party, which now included 


only the two Americans, Bailey and Cas- . 


satt, Lieutenant Wangrove and the Amer- 
ican naval officer, were standing very stiffly 
at attention before him. I therefore com- 
posed myself as best I could and also sprang 
to attention with them. I could not but ob- 
serve that he was apparently in a state of 
great excitement. 

““What’s all this mean?”’ he asked very 
sharply, addressing Lieutenant Wangrove. 

“T understand, sir, that these men have 
some explanations which they wish to 
make to you personally.” 

I am not sure that I should characterize 
an exclamation made by a major general 
as a snort, but I cannot find another word 
which will convey my meaning exactly. I 
have to write therefore that the general 
snorted. As to face, he was quite purple. 

“‘T would suggest the writing room,” said 
Major Talbot, and we adjourned conse- 
quently to the small room at the side of the 
entrance. 

It was entirely deserted. Major Talbot 


. carefully closed the door. 


I now come to that part of my tale which 
I must from force of circumstances abbre- 
viate to some degree. Not only is it quite 
beyond me to reproduce here or on any 
written page the remarkable profanity 
which was forthcoming from a certain 
party to that memorable interview, but so 
bewildered and beset was my brain by the 
astounding revelations which burst sud- 
denly upon me from every side, that verily 
and in truth I had no cognizance of what 
was transpiring for the greater part of the 
time. I gleaned the impression that all the 
officers of the general’s staff present were 
in a high state of indignation, and that 
the specious pleas of those two miserable 
wretches, Cassatt and Bailey, were quite 
unavailing to stem the wrath of the gen- 
eral. Indeed had it not been for the inter- 
cession of Lieutenant Wangroye and the 
American naval officer, whose name to this 
day I have not learned, it would have gone 
hard indeed with us. 

Briefly the tale there unfolded was this: 
The important package which I had been 
commissioned to fetch from the station for 
the general was, it appears, nothing more 
important than a case of assorted alcoholic 
liquors, intended, I take it, to provide for 
the general’s table the stimulants which he 
could not publicly secure. Moreover, orig- 
inally there had been three of these pack- 
ages. The cunning Americans surmising in 
some strange fashion exactly what were the 
contents of these parcels had forestalled me 
at the station, and had willfully appropri- 
ated to their own use two of them, signing 
in wicked forgery my name to the express- 
man’s sheets. I gathered also that the con- 
tents of the single parcel which had been 
left for me to remoye, that I might have no 
suspicion of the deception which had been 
practiced upon me, were mainly a drink 
called “slow,” or possibly ‘‘sloe” gin, and 
some kind of bitters, which the general 
called repeatedly ‘‘D—n rotgut, fit only 
for mixing.” It seemed that this outrage 
had particularly infuriated him. He re- 
turned to it constantly, 

I gathered gradually, from the trend of 
the conversation that the illicitly received 
packages had formed the basis for the re- 
freshment which had made so popular the 
rooms of the two Americans throughout 
the momentous evening. It seemed that 
Lieutenant Wangrove and the American 
naval officer had been ignorant of the origin 
of the stuff until later, when they had been 
taken into the confidence of the American 
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A burning house sent ebbs and flows of 
ruddy light over it; flurries of shooting 
woke and died; and already, above the 
noise of their wheels on the paving and the 
crash of their horse’s shoes, Emilian could 
hear the quavering voice of a mob with 
unglutted mob appetites. 

He glanced back once more to the girl; 
then spoke to the coachman. ‘‘Goslower,”’ 
he ordered. ‘‘Let the landau pass through 
first.’ And he was aware within himself 
with surprise of a motion of admiration for 
that terrific phenomenon, ‘the Count Udil- 
off, who would thus make war upon the 
millions of Russia with only a word of com- 
mand and a pair of silver whiskers. 

The landau came to the iron arch and 
passed under it, and now it was sunk to the 
height of its windows and the horses’ 
withers in the lives of the crowd. And at 
once they were upon it. The light of the 
burning house was too unsteady for 
Emilian to be sure of any detail of what 
followed, but he saw the old coachman 
standing up in his place; he thought he saw 
the count’s white beard come forth; then 
one of the horses reared and went down 
again, and next the black shapes of the mob 
were piled high over carriage and occupants. 

“Halt!’? commanded Emilian of the 
driver. They had closed in while he 
watched, and were now no more than a 
hundred yards or so from where the landau 
had been overwhelmed. The man pulled 
the stallion to a slow walk; and at that 


She Had Been Sitting in a Deck Chair, Her Hands Clasped'in Her Lap, Her Bare 
Head a Little Drooped Forward as She Gazed Upon the City 


moment came another flurry of shooting. 


The horse, hit somewhere by a flying bullet, 
bounded and fought with the bit; some- 
thing tore the top of the hood rendingly; 
and the coachman, with a noise like a 
squeal, dropped his reins-and dived from 
his seat to the road. 

Emilian, scrambling fiercely, was over 
the low rail at the back of the box and in 
his place in a matter of seconds. By good 
luck he recovered the reins ere they were 
tangled under the horse’s hoofs, and set 
himself to stop and turn the frantic animal. 
He laid his strength to it and hauled, and 
when at length, on,the very fringes of the 
crowd, a byway opened to the right, run- 
ning steeply uphill between gardens, and 
while he was conscious of men who ran be- 
side him and screamed orders to stop, he 
managed to tear the stallion’s head round, 
put him at the turning and let him go. 

The horse fled like a thing in torment, 
dying on his flying feet; the little victoria 
leaped and bounded at his heels. Very soon 
they were out of reach of the crowd and 
whoever it was that had been firing sent no 
bullets after them. The top of the hill was 
at hand when the animal first faltered and 
began to fail; then without warning he 
went down, and the little carriage ran upon 
him, to the noise of the splintering shafts, 
lurched and came to a standstill without 
upsetting. 

Emilian descended from his seat and took 
stock of the situation. He realized that 

actually they were in a position of 
more safety without the carriage than 
with it. He went to the side and spoke 
into the darkness under the hood. 

“There is nothing to do but walk 
home,” he said. ‘Will you come, 
Elena?” 

She murmured acquiescence. ‘‘Butthe 
other carriage—what happened?” she 
asked. She, of course, had seen nothing. 

“We cannot 
hope to catch it 
up now,’’ he 
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answered steadily. “There is nothing to 
do but walk home for the present. There 
we can decide what is best to be done.” 

He held out his hand to help her forth 
andshealighted, and together they threaded 
the by-streets till they stood again before 
the dwelling that had been her secure and 
untroubled home. Already, though the 
riots and the general looting had not yet 
spread to this quarter, some of its customary 
sheltering aspect had disappeared. The 
dtornik—the official doorkeeper—was no 
longer at his post; the street-number lamp 
had been smashed by a stone; and the only 
lights visible in its vast fagade of windows 
were a few that leaked through closed 
shutters. 

But in the apartment itself Masha, the 
ekonomka—cook and housekeeper—was not 
yet gone. She received them with no 
change in her customary genial calm, 
straightening up from the cedar-wood chest 
in which she was packing away household 
linen. She was a large apple-cheeked 
woman of the better peasant class of South 
Russia; her parents had been serfs of the 
count’s father, and she had been born and 
bred on his land. She had served him since 
before the birth of his two daughters; for 
them she had always been there. 

“You are come back, then?” was her 
greeting. ‘‘And the count—the others— 
where are they?” 

“There are riots by the station,” ex- 
plained Emilian, ‘‘and our horse was shot.” 

“Ah!” She gave him a single searching 
look but for the moment inquired no 
further. She turned to relieve the girl of 
her traveling cloak and cap. 

It was not remarkable that Elena should 
scarcely have spoken since she had alighted 
from the carriage. It was her way to be a 
serene and beautiful presence, speaking and 
smiling seldom, expressing herself rather by 
her existence than by her actions. She 
showed now, after her adventure, a calm 
nowise discomposed, a gracious and tender 
young beauty of which tranquillity was as 

much a part and a feature as the 
bronze sheen of her hair or the 
curve and bow of her lips. When 
Masha had taken her cloak she 
sank into a near-by chair and 
seemed to wait, not eagerly nor 
anxiously but with faith and com- 
plete assurance, while these her 
ministers should readjust her 
world for her. 

Emilian gazed at her thought- 
fully. In him there was no 
question of her. Always he had 
known her like that, sufficient in 
her beauty and the fragrance of 
her girlhood as a flower. He was 
perhaps twenty-five, a dark 
youth, long in the limb, black- 
haired and with a longish seri- 
ous face; content, like her, to 
be largely silent in the company 
of his kind. That night in the 
carriage had been the first time 
he had been alone with her. 

“You will be safe here, Elena,” 
he said; ‘‘and Masha will look 
after you.” 

“Yes,” agreed Elena, like one 
who accepts a statement of com- 
monplace truth. 

“So if you don’t want me just 
now I’ll go out and see how 
things are, so that we can decide 
on something.” 

“Yes,” she said again, and no 
more. 

Masha stood apart, staring 
with quiet interest from one to 
the other; and presently he took 
his leave and went out to the 
mystery and chaos of the streets. 

Riots have always been a fea- 
ture of the life of the Russian 
people; they were the safety 
valves of the system, so that 
from time to time they were pro- 
voked and encouraged by those 
in authority, for the relief of 
political and revolutionary steam 
pressure. A good deal of drinking, a little 
looting and a sportive murder or two were 
wonderfully cooling to an occasionally fe- 
verish populace. But when, in the early 
hours of the morning, Emilian returned to 
the apartment he knew already that what 
was taking place in Kieff was no mere riot. 
Therewere looting and drunkenness, outrage 
and murder enough; but whereas before 
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LEATHER INSIDE- 
S tyle Outside 


ON’T YOU get discouraged over the way your 
boy’s suit grows shabby at seat, knees, elbows, 
pockets—while the rest of the cloth looks almost new? 
Cloth cannot be woven that will stand the terrific 
strain on these wear spots—the inside strain and 
wear, which is half the wear on the cloth. 


Leather Overcomes Strain 

To overcome this strain of inside wear, the cloth 
must be reinforced with something stronger than 
mere cloth. 

That is why mothers are 
buying Jack O’Leather Suits 
for their boys in preference 
to ordinary suits. 


For Jack O’Leather Suits are 
leather-reinforced. Soft, pliable, 
light-weight leather—invisible v 
from the outside—lines the seat, ‘n° 
knees, elbows and all pockets. 


Leather Doubles the Wear 


Jack O'Leather Suits hold their good looks and shape in 
spite of hard wear. They give double service, yet cost no more 
than ordinary suits. They are made of strictly all-wool fabrics. 

There's a merchant in your town who sells Jack O’Leather 
Suits for Boys and guarantees them to give absolute satis- 
faction. If you can't find him, write us. Sizes 6 to 18. 


The Diagrams tell the Story 


“Leatherized"” where the wear comes 
with a lining of soft, pliable real leather 
at seat, knees, elbows and all pockets, 


J.JJ.PREIS & CO, 


636-638 BROADWAY 
New York City 
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these things had been incidents of the com- 
motion, now they seemed to be taking place 
upon some recognized and accepted prin- 
ciple. He had seen a mob invade a hotel 
and drag its shrieking inhabitants forth, 
men and women both, and deal with them in 
its own fashion. He had seen girls as young 
as Elena 
That was the thought that would not let 
him sleep, as he lay on his bed at dawn. 
Elena was still asleep in her room in the 
morning while he sat in the kitchen with 
Masha and told her the true tale of the 
fate of the occupants of the landau. 
“And the barishnaya, the young lady?” 
she asked with a motion of her head toward 
Elena’s room. ‘‘What will you do about 
her? For, you know, they are searching all 
the good houses, and they will come here.”’ 
For answer he only returned her look 
gloomily, with a kind of dark anger. 
“There is Piotr Ivan’itch Denischuk,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘He was a dvornik; now 
he is a leader among them. If he knew she 
were here What will you do?” 


He sighed and moved wearily on the. 


wooden kitchen chair. “I have been think- 
ing,” he said uncertainly. ‘‘Elena—noth- 
ing must happen to her, whatever else 
happens. She’s so—so : 

He did not complete his sentence, but 
sighed and made to rise. 

“But,” persisted Masha, “what will you 
do? That lamb, that little queen—you 
must do something! You are a man; for 
you it is only killing and you are done with 
your troubles. But for her—listen! I will 
tell you what they will do if they get their 
hands on her. You shall understand: at 
least what is waiting for that sweet and 
pretty innocence that we have guarded like 
a saint’s relic. Listen!” 

He had paused by the door and he raised 
his hand and silenced her. He was remem- 
bering the fate of the young girls which he 
had witnessed the evening before, and there 
was that in his eyes that told her she had 
no need to speak further. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘you are right, Masha. 
I will do something.” 

“But what? What will you do, Emilian 
Alexievitch?”’ 

“T will join them,” he said in loud tones, 
and went out and left her staring. 


Over their cocktails in the smoking room 
of the Black Sea transport the British cap- 
tain continued to talk, jerkily, disconnect- 
edly, to his young guest. He had the little 
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weren’t meaning to go out and leave me 
again this afternoon?” 

“T must, I’m afraid,’ he said; 
have several things to do.” 

It was then that there rose to view and to 
power that new force of direction and action 
in the days of the horror in Kieff. Who 
shall tell—and to what end?—of the promi- 
nence and activity of the new subchief of 
the Extraordinary Commission; of the 
lives that fell before him like cornstalks 
before a scythe; of the legends that grew 
up about him concerning his secret life in 
the apartment of the late Count Udiloff, 
where Red Guards stood sentry outside 
and none penetrated save himself? Passers- 
by in the street looked up at the lighted 
windows of that home of mystery and 
shuddered or sniggered according to the 
fashion of their souls and their politics; 
while within Emilian would be sitting at 
table opposite to Elena, apologizing that 
his affairs took him out so much and dwell- 
ing forever upon her quiet, the beauty of 
her face and shape, and the girlish purity 
and innocence radiant in all her being. 


“T really 


“The Demon Commissary?” repeated the 
British captain, as lunch came to a close. 
“Oh, there wasn’t anything very wonderful 
about him. You wouldn’t know by looking 
at him that he was anything out of the way. 
Dark, bony sort of chap, something under 
thirty, Ishould say. He was chiefly anx- 
ious to hand that young woman over.” 

“And what happened to him?’”’ demanded 
the American. “He must have a thousand 
murderstoanswerfor. Didyouhang him?”’ 

The Englishman shook his head. ‘‘ No,” 
he said. ‘‘ Fact is, he was pretty badly worn 
out and I—well, I stood him a drink in my 
quarters. I’m no hand at spinning yarns; but 
what he wanted was to get back to Kieff.”’ 

“But ——” The other was all at sea. 
‘“Wouldn’t Denikin hang him when he got 
him there?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other. ‘“‘That’s why 
he wanted to go, I gathered. So I wrote 
him a railway pass and sent him off. Will 
you have a cigar with your coffee? Mine 
are all spotted with mildew, but they’re 
quite smokable. I like things—and peo- 
ple—not to be quite unspotted!” 

His languid eye, fatigued with onlooking 
at the kaleidoscope of life and death, was 
humorous and merciful. 
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are favored by big users 


AREY Roofings are used on the great Municipal Pier 
in Chicago—on many of the greatest lumber mills of 


the South and West—on Ford Tractor, 


Packard. 


Hudson, Buick, Dodge, Maxwell, Haynes, Mitchell, and 
other leading automobile plants—and in every industry 
that is a LARGE user of roofing. 


Three good reasons— 


Carey roofings are inexpensive and easy to apply. 


They are specially built to resist the unusual heats, gases, 
smoke, steam, sparks, and fumes resulting from modern 
industrial processes, as well as the ordinary wear all roofs 


must face. 


They have been manufactured since 1873 and are making 
good in every part of the country. 


There are Carey Asfaltslate Shingles for residences, 


and roll 


roofings, and built up roofs for every conceivable roof surface. 


Building owners write for booklet S. 


Dealers write for booklet E. 
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A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 14) 
“T read that in my mail every day. went to his head. If she 


her a dinner it would be. 
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A restful cigar 


Jim, if there is one time on earth 
you want peace of mind and genuine 
contentment it’s when you sit down 
at the table. You want to know 
that the roast is done to your liking, 
the baked potato mealy, light and 
fluffy, and the gravy brown and piping 
hot. You’re hungry and you don’t 
want disappointments. And after a 
good meal you want the same kind of 
certainty in your cigar. You don’t 
want to spoil that after-dinner con- 
tentment by taking a chance on an 
unknown brand of cigars. Take my 
advice, Jim, stick to Cinco. It is so 
pleasant, full of satisfaction, smooth 
and mild, that you will agree it is the 
most rest/u/ cigar in America. 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Spring something new or else get out and 
leave me here in peace.” 

“T’m not going to get out, because I in- 
tend to sell you a Millennium car.” 

“Let’s see you do it. What’s the price 
of the omelet?” 

“Sixty-nine fifty-four, including war 
taxes 

From her bulging beaded bag she actu- 
ally drew out a roll, counted out the money 
and laid it in her lap. 

“There!’”’ she said. ‘‘There’s the dough. 
Now I’ll tell you what you’re going to say. 
You are going to tell me that you drive 
a Millennium yourself, from preference; 
that you don’t get any commission, that 
you don’t care whether I buy a Millennium 
or not, except that you know it is the only 
one on the market which would suit me!” 
Shespoke with an air of reminiscence. ‘‘ You 
see, I know your little story better than 
you do.” 

“But the engine! Do you know Demon- 
stration Hill?” 

“Tt was named after my uncle.” 

“‘She’ll take Demonstration Hill on high, 
and you won’t hear a sound from the en- 
gine. 

“Most engines, when you start up Dem- 
onstration Hill, sound as if they were trying 
to climb out to kiss you. We could put your 
monogram on the windshield ——” 

“Tt’s terrible!” 

She gazed at him with a spoiled insolence 
which made him tingle. 

Why was it that when he wanted to make 
the impression of his life he succeeded only 
in irritating the person whom he wished 
above all others in the world to please? 
Why didn’t those gaping grinning salesmen 
look the other way? He wondered, if he 
stopped being humble, if Miss De Lorne 
would like him any better. 

“T don’t want to insult a customer, but 
after all you’re nothing but a little cuty 
with a pretty face. If you went cross-eyed 
you'd lose your job. My job has nothing to 
do with the way I look; it takes brains, 
brawn, perseverance, character and ambi- 
tion. 

“You’re only one of a million pretty 
girls; I’m the best salesman on Motor Row. 
I’ve sold cars to ”*? He enumerated 
two or three of her rivals, some grand- 
opera stars, and a society leader whose 
smallest move cast shadows in the shape 
of large headlines. 

‘How you hate yourself!” 

She smiled at him wickedly, for she knew, 
quite as well as he, that he had lied; that 
he didn’t think she was one of a thousand, 
that she was for the moment, anyway, his 
despair and his mad delight. 

There was no use; Eddie couldn’t keep 
up his end. He began to slip, slip, slip, and 
then to flounder. 

“Let me show you how the silk curtains 
work!” 

Before Miss De Lorne realized Eddie’s 
intentions he leaned forward and put an 
opaque curtain of silk between them and 
the world. It was his last wholly conscious 
act. 

“T was going to fight with you, but you 
couldn’t keep up your end!” remarked 
Miss De Lorne, who was no more afraid of 
being behind a curtain with Eddie Hines 
than she was of a mote of dust that danced 
on a sunbeam. 

“Please fight with me! I’d love it, espe- 
cially the making up!” 

“Some fights become feuds.”’ 

“Let me take you out in this car, will 
you? The park ——” 

““You’ve wasted enough gas.” - 

“Will you go to dinner with me to- 
night?” 

She hesitated, and to Eddie Hines hesi- 
tation spelled hope. 

“T might go out to dinner with you—if 
I don’t forget!’”” And her smile had no 
similarity to the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand-dollar one; it was something 
private and personal. 

“Where may I call for you?” 

“The Ritz at eight. But don’t count on 
me. I never know, myself, until the last 
minute, what I shall feel like doing.” 

With trembling fingers he handed her 
his card. 

“The uncertainty will only make it 
sweeter. And I know a wonderful little 
joint.” 

Eddie’s eyes shone—just the sporting 
chance of taking Mae De Lorne to dine 


_ She would take the one st 


about all the rest of hi) 
a wonderful little joint, y; 
*“*T know the joint you 
“Where is it?”’ 
“T know it because I k 
“Wight o’clock?” he w 
half promise. She was ; 


car. 

“Bight o’clock if, asI; 
my mind or forget.” 

He took her obsequiou 
bowed low after she w, 
spring, and he remained 
wrapped so forbiddinglyi: 
that no other salesman d; 
ask what color Mae De 
for the upholstery of he 
car. 

In a few moments he) 
and stick, and passed ou 
mation that he would 3 
afternoon. ; 

Regardless of all else} 
pearance he went to thi 
shop that he knew about 
gloves, and even a neg | 
one wouldn’t do for Ma 
called a taxi, he drove hi 
dles, and waited feverish; 
to dress. 


It was five minutes of 
Hines, who had never bef. 
of the Ritz, strode thro 
inquired for Miss De Lon 
livery called her up and 
Hines was waiting. 

“Have a seat!” said 
Eddie, and forgot him, 

She had asked him t 
coming down! In a min 
here! He fumbled to see 
still there. 

At eight o’clock it ha 
other men, garbed as j 
Eddie, went up to the 
asked for Miss De Lorne, 

One of these men Edd 
before; the other was Pet 
rival, salesman for the § 
Pete and Eddie first pre 
each other, then their eyes 
ably they shook hands oye 
and separated. 

Whereupon for all thre 
wished to see Miss De Li 
riod of hectic waiting, 4 
eight-fifteen, when Eddie 
He was being paged! 

““Mr. Hines, call for 
Hines, Mr. Hines, Mr. Ex 
Hines ——’” 

“Here!”’ said Eddie, ; 
dollar. 

The perfumed letter, 
spelling, told Eddie that 
thought he was the wo 
had ever seen. Instead | 
car he had tried to sell hi 
she had wanted was not 
a limousine, and her ché 


Having Eddie come to | 
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As he read the last wor 
in the elevator, brilliant, e 
ously clad, and she saw 01 
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didn’t know. | 
Before Pete Lasher cou 
she passed through the ¢ 
her lucky escort, and we 
to a waiting car. Eddie, 
in mad pursuit, dash 
car, so that when Mae 
Eddie’s face was framed 
opposite. 
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And his jealous ears h 
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you.” 
“You mean it?” 
“To-morrow !’’ she asst 
her escort got into the 
again, ‘To-morrow, 
the most tantalizing wore 
“Perhaps!” 
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‘Well, sir,” he said, ‘that job is done— 
and to your satisfaction, too, I trust.” 

Mr. Gillespie was a kindly enough man. 
In his own business he was not given to 
maintaining discipline so mercilessly as 
this. The thing he had just seen gave him 
almost a guilty feeling. In a sudden rush of 
compassion he forgot the principal object 
that had brought him hither. 

“T’ve got to go—just remember an im- 
portant engagement,” he said. ‘‘I’ll prob- 
ably be back later in the day.” 

And out he hurried to overtake this man 
Overton—or whatever the little fellow’s 
name might be. He caught up with him at 
the elevator. Together in an awkward 
little silence they descended to the street 
floor. 

“Say, listen here,” blurted out Mr. Gil- 
lespie when they had stepped out of the 
car—‘‘say now, that was pretty rough on 
you. I realize that you didn’t know me— 
that you had no malicious desire to hurt me 
in what you wrote—that you merely got 
the thing twisted round the wrong way. 
Really I suppose it’s the sort of thing that 
might happen any time. Newspapers have 
to fill up their columns somehow. I’m 
sorry about this—really Iam. Don’t you 
suppose that if you waited here and I went 
back and had another talk with your city 
editor and told him that I wished he’d take 
you back that maybe—well, damn it, man, 
I’m supposed to be the aggrieved party to 
this transaction anyhow and he ought to 
listen to me if I put in a word for you!” 

The discharged man shook his head. 

“T’m much obliged to you, sir,” he an- 
swered miserably, ‘“‘and I’m sure it’s very 
kind of you to volunteer to help me, espe- 
cially under the circumstances, but really, 
sir, it’s no use. I’ve broken the strictest 
rule in this whole place and I’ve got to take 
the consequences. One slip-up, and out a 
man goes. It was just my luck that it hap- 
pened to be me. No, sir, I'll take my 
medicine and get out.” 

“But say now,” pressed Mr. Gillespie, 
“‘you’re not exactly a young man. It might 
be sort of hard for you to get another job. 
If you should need help now to sort of tide 
you over while you’re looking round for 
something else to do u 

“Thank you for that too, sir,” said 
Overton. ‘‘But please don’t concern your- 
self about me. I’ll get along, I guess—I 
always have. And I don’t need any help, 
sir—honestly I don’t. Good day, sir.” 

He shambled away toward the rear, head- 
ing presumably for the cashier’s depart- 
ment, and Mr. Gillespie, after watching 
his retreating figure for a moment, passed 
out into the street, filled with a sense 
of vague indefinable regret for things in 
general. 

As for Overton, he bided where he had 
stopped in an elbow of the wall until Mr. 
Gillespie was safely gone. Then without 
visiting the cashier’s office he took a walk 
round the block, came back to the Beam 
building, rode upstairs to the third floor, 
silently and unobtrusively reinserted him- 
self into the busy city room, passed behind 
the locker cabinets to a sort of alcove 
within hearing but out of sight of the 
others, and there hung his hat and coat on 
pegs and sat down at a cluttered desk and 
went to work as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 

As a matter of fact, sofar as Overton was 
concerned, nothing out of the ordinary had 
happened. Being fired’ by Crisp—publicly 
and ignominiously fired before all the city 
room and: before irate complainants—was 
the principal part of his job. He was used 
to it. It happened to him at least once a 
fortnight, once a week sometimes, occa- 
sionally as often as twice'a week. In: the 
organism of The Daily Beam machine: he 
was a humble but a useful cog, for he was 
the scapegoat, the vicarious sacrifice, the 
official whipping boy for the sins of others. 
A whipping boy at fifty—that was what 
Overton was. 

Once upon a time he had been a reporter 
of indifferent sorts; but that had been so 
many years before that Overton hated to 
think back to the time of it. When his legs 
began to wear out—and his imagination— 
he had been put on the exchange desk read- 


ing papers for reprint stuff;. odd times he- 
compiled clippings for the ‘‘morgue,’’ where: 
the-published: doings and. sayings.of no-. 


tables were kept in envelopes filed and in- 
dexed, and once in a while he subbed for the 
frowsy ex-copy reader who under the pen 
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(Continued from Page 11) © : 


name of Beth Blair wrote the column called 
Balm to the Lovelorn.. When Wendover 
bought the old and moribund Evening Star 
and renamed it the Beam and gave it a 
new and a yellow life Overton came as a 
legacy from the old ownership along with 
the hacked and battered office equipment 
and the green shades on the dangling elec- 
tric globes and the rest of the fixtures. 

It was Crisp who saw in Overton possi- 
bilities for the réle of scapegoat and devel- 
oped him in the part. The little man had a 
sort of cheap histrionic talent. Cast in 
another mold of environment he might 
have made a fair actor. Crisp discerned 
this and worked to bring it out in him—and- 
succeeded amply well. Physically Overton 
was qualified from the beginning; he 
looked—well,so hang-doggish. With mighty 
little prompting he learned to simulate to 


‘ the very life the guilty aspect of a-self- 


confessed, yet well-intentioned incompe- 
tent; and he learned to take his cues from 
Crisp, as Crisp in turn took his from those 
indignant persons who came to protest 
against this or that published thing. So 
well did he learn that his play-acting very 
often served a double purpose. Primarily 
it was designed to give Crisp a chance to 
prove the seeming determination of the 
Beam to be strictly accurate and to punish 
by instant and ignominious dismissal any 
member of the staff who might uninten- 
tionally break the rule. Secondarily Over- 
ton’s very mien of sorrowful resignation to 
his make-believe fate, his dumb and stricken 
acceptance of dire consequences more often 
than not so quickened the sympathies of 
the injured party that the lat- 
ter—as witness the case of the 
forgiving Mr. Gillespie—forgot or 
forewent his original intention 
of suing the paper for damages. 
Considering all things, it might 
be said that Overton ik 


earned his salary, which ; 


was thirty dollars a 

week; just what it had nose ee 
been for long years. He yj. 
sat at the exchange | 
desk using shears and 3% 
paste pot and a leaky 
fountain pen, and on 
the pay roll was car- 
ried as exchange editor, 
but really, as has been 
stated, his:job was to 
be: fired .as. frequently 
as Crisp’s. system of 
office. poliey, dictated 
that somebody should 
be fired before wit- 
nesses. To Overton it 
made no difference who 
had turned: in: the of- 
fending story or who 
had telephoned it in or 
who. had :rewritten ‘it. 
His task was to assume 
sponsorship for the 
slip-up, to be dismissed 
with harsh words, to 
get his hat and coat, 
to leave the office, to 
walk round the block— 
and come back again. 
The city room had its 
nicknamefor him. With 
a sort of half-pitying 
contempt it called him 
The Worm. 

He had no friends in 
the office, unless Flynn, 
head of the copy desk, 
might be called his 
friend. So far as any- 
one knew he had no 
friends outside ‘the 
office; nor any kith or 
kin. It was vaguely 
understood that he 
lived in a lodging house 
somewhere up on Third 
Avenue and that he 
took his meals in mean 
restaurants — places where scrap meat 
masqueraded as Irish stew and chopped-up 
gristle as Hungarian.goulash. If-he drank 
he drank alone; certainly no one’had ever 
seen him buy a drink for another or ac- 
cept. a= drink which another bought. If 
he had ever had a romance in his life, or a 
sweetheart or:a wife or a child or-a tragedy, 
nobody knew-about it and nobody cared. 
Anyhow, he did not look to be the sort of 
person who would haye a romance, but 


only the sort who would have loneliness 
and hopelessness for a portion through all 
the days of this life. From eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon he sat 
at his desk in the alcove behind the 
lockers, at noontime eating his luncheon 
out of a paper parcel and emerging only on 
those occasions when Crisp summoned him 
forth to play his appointed character. At 
four he went away; at eight next morning 
he returned; that, so far as the staff of 
the Beam kenned it, was the sum total of 
his existence. Once in a great while, when 
the tides of copy moved slackly, Flynn 
would invade his refuge to sit for a few 
minutes on the edge of Overton’s cluttered 
desk and exchange commonplaces with the 
little man. It always was commonplaces 
that they exchanged; never confidences. 
Even so, Flynn saw more of him than any 
other man in the shop. He was not a 
mystery, because to be a mystery a man 
must rouse the interest or the curiosity of 
his fellows; must awaken on their part a 
desire to understand the reasons underlying 
his aloofness or his isolation, as the case 
may be. This colorless, solitary creature 
had not even the elements within him or 
about him to quicken interest. The office 
accepted him for what he was—its official 
scapegoat—and called him by that singu- 
larly cruel and singularly appropriate title 
of The Worm. 

As for Crisp, it was characteristic of the 
man that he never saw in Overton a figure 
to rouse one’s sympathy or one’s compas- 
sion, which is the next of kin to sympathy. 
It probably never occurred to him that the 
role he had drilled 
Overton to play so 
excellently well 
was a role calcu- 
lated to under- 
mine a man’s sense 
of self-respect. Or 
if it did occur to 
him ever he gave 
the thought no 


“* Tt Was Just My Luck That it Happened to be Me. 
No, Sir, Pll Take My Medicine and Get Out” 


consideration. For Crisp, with all his flacr 
for sensationalism, was a good city editor, 
whichis another way of.saying he wor- 
shiped the great brazen god Results. He 
was all for action; subsequent reactions 
concerned him not a whit. He rarely 
‘pressed a reporter-to -reveal-how the ‘re- 


porter had got a difficult story... He was.too . 


deeply gratified if‘only the reporter had got 
it to inquire regarding the deceit, the eva- 
sion, the twisting about of facts or the 


_ counted up and balancec| 


: 
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subterfuge that might ha» 
This did not imply delicas 
nor was it indifference to 
the day’s work, that y 
journalistic ends amply ju 
means. 

Outside the shop Crisp 
reasonably human and a 
being—probably he was. 
bloodhound; the picked } 
and greedy pack. Chror 
misfortune or disgrace y 
caught at and elaborated 
in print. Privately the y 
his personal condolence 
they constituted merely ; 
copy, and as such were 
Loss of life in a steams 
tenement-house fire or art 
to be desired; the greater 
bigger the story. After ] 
and went away he might] 
for the dead and the 
average man would have 
his solicitude was all aim: 
and weaving into the p 
morbid charnel-house de 
suffering which would ty 
strings of the reader anc 
buy later editions. 

Crisp may never haye] 
who said he was not t 
anything which the Almi 
happen, but just the s: 
creed. City editors—son 
be like that; just as rey 
read hidden motives a 
under the vanities and tl 
the seeming disinterest 
with whom in the dischi 
they have daily to deal, } 
most cynical, the most st 
skeptical of modern b 
nigger in every woodpile. 
That briefly is your ave 
porter’s viewpoint of th 
they relate to the news. | 

Crisp bad another chat 
among his kind, but in hi 
a degree which would | 
marked man any place | 
paper shop—the one pla} 
is somewhat prevalent. 
headlines and he frequer 
lines. Tell himaman’snai 
and mechanically—his fi 
ing off the letters of that: 


the name wou, 
deck of a heal 
size type or tl! 
obvious reaso 
instinctively t 
short names 
disliked indiv| 
names. To 4 
ment between’ 
sons was a | 
as an official} 
a Probe anc 
search for son‘ 
net and an an 
and a child 0} 
either a Tiny ) 
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ously would be translau 
(Concluded on 


d from Page 88) 
-o something after this 
. Girl, on Rack, Bares All. 
sleep he dreamed head- 
e lived with them by day. 
are was due to his train- 
1a copy reader before he 
17 editor; but more it was 
at he sucked up and ab- 
joart and parcel of himself 
ed to the trade he fol- 
he held, the work he did 
| he gave a whole- 
sed devotion, which in 


) moralities, its shrieking 
‘yieal crusadings, its fre- 
Je public good, its blatant 
re motives, its uncover- 
iptions, its deliberate 
: causes and individ- 
yastings and its actual 
ces might offer to others 
ji ure of commingled great 
virtues, but to old Ben 
¢ coining imaginary head- 
ind shaping the news to 
7 were all virtues. 
«ad been a main factor in 
4m into what it was, and 
r quarrels with his own 
] his service to this mud- 
> »rry contribution which 
t the Beam’s well-being. 
< merely was a cog in the 
treated as a cog. 
1 treatment, Overton 
intervals coming forth 
p ce like a timorous mouse 
ascoting to be scolded for 
jad fired for another’s 
(chen to take his regular 
ick and return to potter 
‘ile waiting the occasion 
| appearance. The staff 
» umber of times its mem- 
sl the byplay at Crisp’s 


ein lost count—if indeed 
) 2ep one—of the number 
+ rough it. 
uiold saying to the effect 
w, turn. Probably in the 
ozinal worm the turning 
1 all the more surprise 
r orms present because of 
edness; probably if the 
w, the impulse for revolt 
i and stewing in that 
l msuspected for a long 
vw, made manifest in the 
ocrobatism. No doubt it 
9 thom the phenomena of 
yorms; and in humans 
e¢on of a human’s superior 
¢ ling the secretly work- 


/éon, it already has been 
a\somewhat of the acting 
mins the instinct for dis- 
ecisely when his sub- 
0! self-respect, his half- 
lel manhood began to 
hi 2ful thing he did to earn 


, ossibly it was through 
2 oirit of rebellion was 
Mim, never by word or 
mim betraying itself, yet 
g\ening and fortifying it- 
t mental food it fed on, 
of the hour when the 
wild cease forever there- 
Wm and would rise to 
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€ad estimation as John 
1 «das Iscariot. 
got day about midday 
Beam office a fluttered 
yl @ grievance. Having 
> \risp, she stated it. It 
4jrolessional entertainer; 
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she did turns at Sigmund Goldflap’s all- 
night place uptown. Her name—or any- 
how the name she gave Crisp—was Lotta 
Desmond. Two nights before one of the 
other girls in Sig Goldflap’s troupe had 
killed herself after a quarrel with one now 
referred to by this Lotta Desmond as the 
other girl’s “‘jumpman friend.’”’ And the 
Beam had printed a picture of Lotta Des- 
mond with the other girl’s name under it, 
whereat Lotta had suffered deep humilia- 
tion. She couldn’t understand why this 
awful mistake had been made. She’d al- 
ways liked to read the Beam—it was her 
favorite evening paper. She had never 
been mixed up in any scandals herself. She 
was a lady all over, if she did say it herself. 
She felt as if she could not hold up her head 
again. People who knew her, seeing her 
picture in the paper, would naturally think 
she was the one who had killed herself. 
And somethin’ would have to be done right 
away to put her right with people. Stating 
her case, she raised her voice shrilly as per- 
sons in her walk of life are apt to do under 
stress of emotion. She repeated the main 
points of her indictment over and over 
again, each time using the same words, as 
might also have been expected of her, con- 
sidering what—plainly—Lotta Desmond 
was. Before she was through she was 
weeping noisily and—one might say— 
vulgarly. 

The city room listened to the vehement 
outburst, grinning collectively to itself. 
The city room felt it knew good and well 
what had happened. It had happened be- 
fore. To dress up the story of the suicide 
Crisp had demanded a photograph. Ac- 
cordingly the reporter assigned to the job 
had brought in a photograph. There had 
been difficulties in the way of fulfillment of 
Crisp’s order, and the reporter had taken a 
chance—sothe city room, harkening, figured 
the thing out. Possibly the reporter had 
abstracted a photograph from a grouped 
presentment of Goldflap’s talent. In such 
case one might assume he—being naturally 
hurried—had selected a likeness of the 
wrong girl. Possibly he had induced a 
Tenderloin photographer to let him have a 
photograph, in which event the photogra- 
pher might have made the mistake with the 
coincidental result, that a picture of this 
Lotta Desmond had been bestowed instead 
of the picture of her dead sister performer. 
Anyhow the main point with the reporter 
had been to get a photograph—some photo- 
graph, somehow. Dealing with individuals 
of no social or financial importance the 
Beam quite often made these little mistakes. 

As he sat hearing Lotta Desmond’s in- 
dignant recital Crisp had been studying 
her. It was easy to appraise her. It was 
easy to assign her her proper niche in the 
scheme of existence. She had a young body 
and an old face. You might call her a 
youthful hag. Her hair was a straw yel- 
low—darker, though, at the roots where 
the dye had been carelessly laid on. Her 
frock was a monstrosity of cheap gaudiness. 
It combined certain of the primary tints— 
green, blue, brick-dust red; it might have 
borrowed its color scheme from a map in an 
atlas. The jewelry she wore would have 
been worth thousands if it had been gen- 
uine. She had about the mentality of a 
guinea pig—just about. She should be 
easy—the customary artifice should amply 
suffice to cajole her out of any idea she 
might have lurking in that two-cent brain 
of hers touching on a claim for cash dam- 
ages for injury to reputation and peace of 
mind. So he worked the office trick—he 
questioned Flynn, as per the regular rou- 
tine, and he sent a boy to summon Overton 
before him. 

Up to a certain point the game of subter- 
fuge was played through as it had been 
played many a time before. Overton, 
faithful and letter-perfect in his part of the 
penitent criminal, took cue from Crisp’s 
snapped questions and made—or rather 
began to make—the expected answers. It 
was not in the book for him to be allowed 
ever to complete a sentence; he must be 
caught up sharply with his admissions half 
framed and incomplete. It was the effect 
of the confessed delinquent’s demeanor 
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that Crisp desired to produce rather than 
any definite statements which might be 
remembered and used afterward in the 
event of punitive proceedings legally for- 
warded. 

In the midst of the dialogue Overton 
raised his whitish head and looked full into 
the face of her for whom the scene had been 
devised. If he had read compassion for his 
seeming plight in her shallow pale eyes it 
was more than any other person there read 
in them. To the rest she seemed still what 
she had been from the moment of her 
appearance—a fit subject for Crisp’s favor- 
ite scheme of:deception; a young person 
indignant, yet somewhat pleased at her 
elevation into prominence before so many 
strange men; rather embarrassed, and sure 
before many ticks of time had passed to be 
suitably placated by the prospect that on 
her account a man had been discharged 
from service and sent adrift. It is not 
probable either that she reminded him of 
anybody that he had ever known—of any- 
body, say, that he might have cared for 
once upon a time. Past doubt what hap- 
pened was that regardless of contributory 
causes or the lack of them this hour chanced 
merely to be the particular hour of Over- 
ton’s declaration of independence. It was 
the hour ordained for his private honor to 
come forth and walk abroad among men, 
and since a private honor was a thing which 
none there had ever credited him with own- 
ing, what followed now was all the more 
unexpected by the audience. 

“Stop it, Crisp!’ broke in Overton in a 
voice none there had ever heard him use. 
“Stop this damn mummery!” 

The strangest part was that Crisp did 
stop—stopped with his eyes goggling in 
amazement and his lower jaw ajar on a 
half-finished sentence. He had such a look 
on his face as a bulldog might have in the 
event of a sudden counterattack by a 
bunny rabbit. Overton spoke to the girl. 

“Young lady,’ he said, ‘‘this whole 
thing was got up and staged to fool you— 
but it ends right here. I never heard of you 
before and I never heard of your photo- 
graph before and I had nothing to do with 
the printing ofit either. Butif I’m any judge 
of such things—and God knows I should be, 
considering what I know about this shop— 
you’ve got a claim for damages against this 
newspaper and I advise you to get out of 
here as quickly as you can and go find 
yourself a lawyer and put your case in his 
hands. You heard this man fire me just 
now. Well, he’s fired me fifty times before 
now, but it didn’t take because it wasn’t 
meant to. But now it does take, because 
I’m firing myself here and now.” 

He swung back on Crisp. 

“‘Listen!’”’ he ordered, and his words 
came from him straight and hard like bullets 
from a machine gun. ‘‘They call me The 
Worm round this shop. And that’s what I 
have been and that’s what I am—a worm. 
But you’ve heard, I guess, that a worm 
will turn, and that’s what I’ve done—I’ve 
turned. And if you open your mouth to 
me again I’ll smash you in it—you white- 
livered yellow cur dog!” 

He set his back to Crisp and the girl and 
walked away. He nodded a farewell to 
Flynn as he passed the copy desk, went 
behind the lockers, came out again with his 
hat on his head and his coat on his arm; 
and in the shocked hush which possessed 
the room he walked out, head erect and 
shoulders up, for once in his life a figure of 
force and dignity. The girl followed—a 
new-formed resolution plainly quickening 
her to a brisk gait. The city room watched 
her until her skimpy skirts flipped out the 
door, then with one accord all present 
looked toward Crisp. 

“The worm turns, eh?” he said casually, 
half to himself, half to those within hearing. 
“Well, Flynn, I guess we’ll have to find a 
likely candidate somewhere for the vacancy 
that’s just occurred and break him in.” 

He checked off sundry letters on the 
fingers of one hand, repeating the letters 
aloud as he did so: ‘‘W-o-r-m T-u-r-n-s.” 

And the city room knew that its chief 
was translating an experience into a head- 
line—a headline which must go to waste. 
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pressure from the Right and from the Left. 
It has on its hands a food crisis and an in- 
dustrial crisis. It looks forward toward the 
near necessity of imposing unheard-of tax- 
ation, involving probably a levy, which 
will amount to partial confiscation, on cap- 
ital. It must face, not later than next 
autumn, an election whereat every enemy 
will try to shake its power. 

No, official Germany is not planning a 
new war—for the present. What will hap- 
pen in the future depends largely on who 
gets permanent power. If monarchy wins, 
even constitutional monarchy—look out. 
Not only is monarchism more inclined to 
wars of conquest than is republicanism, but 
German monarchism, even in the small 
states, has always been identical with the 
conception of military glory. The kings, 
kinglings and emperors will gather round 
them the second generation of the element 
which loosed this last war; and they will 
do their best, doubtless, to get a German 
revenge. 

It is also true that the events of the past 
fifteen months have not tended toward a 
conciliatory feeling between Germany and 
her late enemies in arms. There has been 


too much picking at Germany, for private , 
advantage, from the outside. On the Ger- | 


man side, there has been on the part of the 
Pan-Germans too much deliberate and 
blustering misinterpretation of the motives 
and intentions of the Entente Allies and 
of America. Whether this spirit of hate 
continues and finds outlet in action de- 
pends a great deal on the surge of world 
thought in the next decade or so. If the 
military and imperialist spirit prevails in 
the world, expect the worst from Germany. 
If nations in general perceive that, what 
with the new lethal weapons in use since 
1915 and the others now in process of per- 
fection, a new general war means just about 
the annihilation of the white race, it may 
be different. But the fact remains—at this 
moment Germany as a nation is not plan- 
ning war. 

“The peace has merely thrown Russia 
and Germany together. Germany will or- 
ganize Russia; together they will try to 
conquer the world. It is our next great 
danger.” 


German Advantages in Russia 


One hears this not only from café gossips 
but from press and platforms. A Fiume 
propagandist is now telling the American 
people that Italy must have the Dalmatian 
Coast ‘‘in order to prepare for the coming 
struggle between the Teuton and the Slav 
on one side and the Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
on the other.’’ Gentlemen who speak in 
this strain show some confidence in their 
own genius for prophecy. 

It is perfectly true that all directing Ger- 
many is looking toward the commercial 
exploitation of Russia as a ray of hope 
in their present darkness. On one side of 
the thin trench of neutral states lies Russia, 
rich in productive lands; in forests; in 
coal, iron and a dozen other useful metals; 
in water power; rich, too, in superb man 
power and in high if uneducated intelli- 
gence. Probably her natural resources are 
scarcely smaller than those of the United 
States, and they are far less developed. 
What the reorganized Russia will need is 
organizing power and technical direction. 
The German is only a little inferior to the 
American as an organizer, and Germany 
has more technicians in proportion to her 
population than any other country. 

Before 1914, as we know, the Russian- 
German connection was close, especially in 
commerce. The most successful industrial 
establishments of the Russian Empire were 
German owned and managed, Russian 
staffed. That thorough education for spe- 
cialization which marked the industrial 
work of the old German régime operated 
greatly to German advantage in Russia. 
To work with a people you must know both 
them and their language; in Russia both 
are hard to know. Those Germans set aside 
for Russian interpretation learned that ex- 
traordinarily difficult language along with 
their native tongue, educating themselves 
in Russian ways and affairs. At least ten 
Germans, probably, speak fluent Russian 
to one Frenchman or Englishman. Finally, 
in dealing with Russia, Germany holds a 
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master card—proximity. Even with Po- 
land and the newly created border states as 
a barrier, it is only a little railroad haul 
across the Polish corridor and narrow Lith- 
uania, Esthonia or Latvia to the Russian 
market; or, failing that, a short coasting 
voyage. From England it is a veritable 
ocean voyage; from France, the breadth 
of a continent. 

The Entente Allies are mildly trying to 
prevent this commercial union. At this 
moment, when trading with Russia seems 
likely to be renewed, the British have piled 
up stocks in such ports as Reval, ready to 
get the jump. Poland is being strengthened 
partly with a view to preventing Russo- 
German trade. 

Applying again the test of common sense 
it would seem doubtful whether in the long 
run the effort to keep Germany from taking 
more than an even part in the exploitation 
of renascent Russia can succeed without 
an expenditure of force and effort scarcely 
worth the trouble. Proximity is hard to 
beat. Poland has neither the capital, the 
experience in organization nor the tech- 
nical skill to do much in directing and ex- 
ploiting the awakening industries of a new 
Russia. Spite of her quite natural hatred 
of Germany she may decide to grasp the 
secondary benefits rising from transmis- 
sion. Calculate it however you may, it is 
hard to see how Germany, having the 
things which Russia will want, wanting 
the things which Russia will have, can be 
prevented from getting the main foreign 
commercial benefits from a reorganized 
Russia. 

So far, so good. But it is not easy logi- 
cally to carry the process another step 
and to infer positively that this will lead 
to military alliance. Close commercial rela- 
tions do not always in these days mean 
national friendships. Often they mean 
quite the reverse. France and Germany, 
before 1914, were each the other’s best 
customer. And all those years Germany 
was arming to attack France, and France 
arming to resist. No other foreign nation 
had so strong a hold on Italy as Germany. 
The greatest commercial banking system 
on the Peninsula, the Banca Commerciale, 
was professedly German. In the war Italy 
sided with the Allies. France has more 
interests in Spain than has any other 
foreign nation; her capital is dominant in 
the Spanish railroads. But during the war 
most of the governing and capitalist class 
of Spain was hostile to France. In face 
of these examples how does anyone dare 
prophesy concerning the reactions of a peo- 
ple so hard to understand as the Russians? 


Prophecy That Goes Wrong 


Like the German desire for war, it de- 
pends greatly, this peril, on the future course 
of political events. Russia may go back to 
ezarism, either absolute—which is rather 
unlikely—or constitutional. Germany may 
go back, as I have suggested, to kaiserism 
and to the longing for the place in. the sun. 
Or—which is also unlikely—the Soviet 
régime may continue in its present form, 
may develop the lust for world domination, 
may be willing to unite with a German 
king. In those circumstances the prospect 
of a military alliance and a war of world 
conquest would be too strong for the kingly 
mind to resist. On one side of the border 
150,000,000 people, exceptionally sturdy, 
essentially brave, inherently intelligent. Be- 
hind them a country with resources which, 
well organized, could defy blockades. On 
the other side, 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 peo- 
ple with a talent for organization and, next 
to the French, the best understanding of 
military technic in the world. They could 
squeeze out Poland and the other border 
states in a fortnight. The legions of Ger- 
many and the hordes of Russia, fed by 
Russian resources, directed by German 
talent—it is a military dream surpassing 
the vision of an Alexander. But its ful- 
fillment probably requires, first, a pair of 
emperors, and, surely second, the will of 
the Russian people. And who is so bold 
as to prophesy the reactions of the sul- 
phitic Russians? 

Prophecy of this sort went ridiculously 
wrong before the great war. Within a 
decade before the storm Kipling was warn- 
ing the British to beware of Russia, ‘the 
bear that walks like a man.” England 
entered the war by the side of Russia. 
Until midcourse of the reign of Edward VII 
no Englishman thought much of any 
danger from Germany. The peril across 
the Channel was, to the old-fashioned Eng- 
lishman, France. But France and England 
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kept mutual peace from 1815 to 1914—and 
then entered the greatest of all wars so 
closely allied that they were like one 
nation. 

Prophecy about the future relations of 
Germany and Russia has all the authority 
and historical backing of a prophecy con- 
cerning the next throw at poker dice—and 
no more. It is a possibility, this crushing 
military alliance between Germany and 
Russia, with Japan, perhaps, thrown in. 
It is a possibility strong enough to keep 
France and England on their guard. It is 
not a probability, just because there are 
too many other possibilities. 

The general statements heard all. last 
winter to the effect that Germany was 
working while the rest of us struck and 
loafed, that she was piling up goods to 
flood our markets, circulate no longer. 
The Allied Council has somewhat tardily 
realized that Germany can never pay the 
bill unless she is granted raw materials and 
fed; and the Allied Council is educating the 
public in order to get opinion back of cer- 
tain measures that will be resisted by 
private interests. But from the American 
newspapers I cull here and there one kind 
of general statement which gives a most 
untrue picture of German life and con- 
ditions to-day. It has to do with prices in 
Berlin. For example, an American manu- 
facturer, back from a flying trip, announced 
to the reporters that living was cheap in 
Berlin; he had bought there an excellent 
pair of shoes for four dollars, which 
couldn’t be done at home. I have seen 
other paragraphs to the same effect. And 
it might be just as well to set forth here 
what four dollars, American, means to the 
average German. 


Doughboys Buying Diamonds 


The mark is at present worth about a 
cent—sometimes a few mills more, some- 
times a few mills less. It used to be worth a 
quarter. And the only fair test of living 
conditions is what a mark is worth to a 
German. y 

From the point of view of one who has an 
American income the situation is a kind of 
nightmare comedy, best illustrated by the 
present happy situation of our Army of the 
Rhine about Coblenz. The humblest Amer- 
ican doughboy gets thirty-three dollars a 
month with free board; lodging, clothes 
and medical attendance. Reénlisted men, 
noncommissioned officers and those who 
perform special services on the side get 
more. Probably the average soldier in the 
Army of Occupation gets somewhat more 
than forty dollars a month over and above 
the necessities of life. In February the 
paymaster’s department set the official rate 
of exchange at 100 marks to the dollar. An 
income of forty dollars a month became 
4000 marks a month. Let us say for the 
sake of easy calculation that the average 
pay of the enlisted men and noncoms is 
50,000 marks a year—which is not far from 
the fact. Probably no salaried German in 
our zone of occupation gets as much. The 
highest salary of a German official in that 
region is, I believe, only 12,000 marks a 
year. 

Fifty thousand marks a year is the inter- 
est, at the conservative rate of five per cent, 
on 1,000,000 marks—and our doughboy 
has food, clothes and lodgings thrown in. 
By this calculation we may behold the 
Ameroc Force as it appears to the natives 
of Coblenz—an army of millionaires! And 
so they deport themselves. In such a situa- 
tion as now confronts Germany the rise in 
prices always lingers far behind the fall in 
the exchange value of money. For a long 
time the price of diamonds in and about 
Coblenz was about $100 a carat. Doughboy 
report has it—with what truth I know 
not—that the New York price is about 
$500 a carat. Whereupon they all saved or 
borrowed, and invested in diamonds. When 
they bought rings for themselves they wore 
them. When they bought rings for the 
girls at home they wore them also—on their 
little fingers. Nowadays as the drill ser- 
geant commands “Carry arms!”’ a blinding 
glitter runs along the line. 

Translating commodities back into Amer- 
ican terms, a good razor costs thirty cents; 
a string of real amber beads for your girl, 
one to two dollars; a walking stick, from 
ten cents toa dollar; a bottle of champagne, 
forty cents. Not, of course, that our boys 
ever buy aught else containing the danger- 
ous drug, alcohol. Though in a far country 
our boys are too observant of the spirit of 
our just laws, too noble. Small wonder, 
then, that the United States Army is very 
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contented with Coblenz and vicinity, and 
that when that lively little doughboy news- 
paper The Ameroc News published Senator 
Lodge’s statement, “We will have our 
Army out of Germany in May,” a gloom 
settled over the middle courses of the 
castled Rhine. 

Of course the truth about values is es- 
tablished by comparing the price of com- 
modities with that real standard, the price 
of a day’s labor. Let us see how this works 
out in Berlin, say, or in Leipsic, the one the 
capital and also the most important manu- 
facturing town in Germany, the other a 
city that exists through industry and 
trade. 

As a result of strikes and favoring gov- 
ernment measures workingmen’s wages 
have been steadily advanced since the 
armistice. A common laborer now gets two 
marks an hour, a skilled mechanic three 
and a half marks or sometimes four. The 
forty-four-hour week is now universal. 
Therefore the laborer, if he has steady 
employment, earns eighty-eight marks a 
week; the skilled workman, 154 to 176 
marks a week. To get American values 
calculate the mark as a cent. 

As I have explained in the previous 
article, all food except game and poultry 
is theoretically rationed in Germany—and 
only theoretically. The people will not 
abide by the government system of ration- 
ing, which is below the starvation line any- 
way, and the government has not the 
machinery of enforcement. You draw your 
government rations at reasonable prices, 
and to keep yourself alive you buy the rest 
of your necessaries from illegal traders. 
For example, at the end of February the 
weekly government allowance of bread 
amounted to one small loaf per person; the 
weekly allowance of butter was one thin 
pat. Working people cannot live on that. 
From the back-door traders, whom every- 
one patronizes, the Berlin prices in Febru- 
ary, calculated on an American avoirdupois 
pound, were roughly as follows: Butter, 
thirty-five marks; sugar, sixteen marks; 
flour, six marks; eggs, 2.2 marks apiece; 
bacon—very rare—twenty marks; pork, 
twenty-eight marks. Beef came cheaper— 
twelve to fourteen marks apound. But the 
beef is poor and stringy, owing to the low 
feeding of the stock. It contains little fat, 


and the tissues of Germany are still erying © 


out, as they have since 1914, for fats. 

On fuel cards 100 coal briquettes, each 
about as big as an egg, cost 8.5 marks. But 
the government is far, far behind on de- 
livery. A family I know waited from 
November until the second week in Feb- 
ruary before it got its first hundred govern- 
ment briquettes. Such experiences are 
universal in Berlin and common enough 
elsewhere. For cooking—let alone heat- 
ing—one must patronize the trader. From 
him briquettes cost forty marks a hundred, 
and wood from seventy-five to 100 marks 
a cubic meter—about a fifth of a cord. 


Costs in Terms of Work 


To get our basis of comparison, then, let 
us take a common laborer with steady 
work. He earns at most eighty-eight marks 
a week. Ignoring his necessary expense for 
government-rationed bread, for rent, for 
fuel, for transportation if he lives far from 
his work, his week’s pay will get one pound 
of butter at thirty-five marks, one pound 
of sugar at sixteen marks, two pounds of 
beef at twelve marks a pound, and six eggs. 
Read the current prices in your morning 
newspaper, figure the total cost in current 
American money of a pound of butter, a 
pound of sugar, two pounds of beef and six 
eggs, and you find what a laborer’s weekly 
salary means in Berlin. 

As a matter of fact the German laborer 
and his family are not getting butter, eggs 
and beef. Thatis impossible. In addition 
to the government ration of bread they 
are living on potatoes and turnips, with 
just an occasional slice of bacon or some 
other species of fat. A German factory 
which has never had any labor sabotage, 
where the men profess themselves willing 
to work, finds the productivity per hour 
per man seventy-five per cent of the prewar 
figure. An American-owned Berlin factory 
where there has been a bit of communist 
sabotage sets the figure at sixty-four per 
cent. The difference in the German fac- 
tory, most of the difference in the American 
factory, is due to malnutrition. This na- 
tion will not be in a position to pay its 
just debt until it puts some fat on its bones. 

At Leipsic some prices are lower than at 
Berlin, and some higher. Beef, which 
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dancing places, to wonder where that 
money being so casually blown to the winds 
came from. 

It has been very easily and lightly won— 
by its present owners. But of course no 
money is easily and lightly won in the be- 
ginning. Every cent and pfennig of it was 
wrung from the hard soil of a reluctant 
earth. Think far enough back along the 
line of economic fact, and you realize that 
what they are spending is the difference 
between the mark in 1914 and the mark in 
1920. Gretchen Schneider, stenographer, 
painfully saved 5000 marks before the war, 
managed to keep it intact during the war. 
The purchasing power of the mark is at 
present one-eighth, at most, of what it was 
in 1914. Her 5000 marks are now, in abso- 
lute value, really only 625 marks. And 
these people of the houses of joy are spend- 
ing the shrinkage of Gretchen Schneider’s 
5000 marks. 


The Hoover Organization 


They are really dismal places, these 
dancing floors; the joy is even more arti- 
ficial than in most cabarets, which is saying 
a good deal; and from behind the glitter- 
ing or fishy eyes of half-intoxication look 
out tormented souls. I cannot think of 
them without remembering by contrast a 
scene in Leipsic. Under the Hoover or- 
ganization we are helping to feed the under- 
nourished children of Germany. The 
American Quakers do a large part of the 
work of distribution. However, in Leipsic 
this charity is maintained by British funds, 
and conducted by a Miss Hobhouse. Two 
thousand school children, picked by phy- 
sicians as the worst cases of malnutrition, 
are given a supplementary luncheon de- 
signed to build them up. The meal is 
served in the school building. Each child 
brings a basin and a spoon, and receives— 
to be eaten on the spot—a portion of stew 
consisting of milk, macaroni, eggs and 
butter, together with a big sugar bun. 

I attended one of these feedings. They 
surely needed it! Not a face in the room 
peed the normal rosy roundness of child- 

ood. 

They were pasty, they were drawn. 

My guide, an American, went down one 
bench, lifting their eyelids to show me that 
the lining was not pink, as in a normal eye, 
but corpse white. And, gods of hunger, how 
they ate! 

As we left the building my guide was ex- 
plaining to me that these children must 
eat it all up on the place. Just then I 
glanced down from our carriage and saw 
that two little boys running along beside 
us were each hugging something under 
their gray capes, made from their fathers’ 
soldier overcoats. I peeped inquisitively. 
They had secreted their buns and were 
furtively carrying them off—I imagine to 
their mothers. 

A pound of wheat or a can of condensed 
milk, imported from America, costs twenty- 
five times what it would cost were the mark 
at normal. That is the crux of the present 
food shortage in Germany. And still one 
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of those 4500 bottles of fine wine pur- 
chased nightly in the loudest of the Berlin 
dance halls would buy several cans of milk, 
even at present prices. I wonder if this 
spending jag is not the greatest present im- 
morality of Germany. 

And yet, looking over the country, one 
begins to find evidence against the theory 
of a total moral collapse. There is, it is 
true, a great deal of stealing and robbery; 
but that may be due to the loose grip of 
the present government. Every European 
nation involved in the war has had to 
reckon in the past year with a crime wave. 
Just before I went to Germany I had my 
dress clothes stolen from my room in a 
London hotel. The manager, upon hearing 
my complaint, received it with a bored and 
accustomed air, whereas I am sure that be- 
fore the war he would have been shocked 
by the damage to the reputation of his 
house. And in Belgium, before the govern- 
ment restored its grip, the countryside was 
harassed by bands of robbers. 

On the other hand, American agents in 
Berlin say that the individual firm deals 
as fairly as ever. Then one of the Quakers 
called my attention to a small but signifi- 
cant point. He has traveled widely in 
Germany, and has eaten on dining cars all 
over the republic. Now these cars are run 
on the a-la-carte plan. When the. meal 
is finished the waiter comes along, asks 
each guest what he has had, and collects 
accordingly. He himself never keeps 
count. ‘‘Now you couldn’t maintain that 
system long,” said the Quaker, ‘‘with a 
people wholly devoid of morals!’’ 

And after you have observed and medi- 
tated long enough you hit upon an illumi- 
nating distinction. The German is still 
relatively honest in his dealings with his 
individual fellow man. He has become con- 
spicuously dishonest in his dealing with 
the government, with his collective fellow 
men. 

They are paying for the old system, that 
is all, The German conception of the 
state, as inculecated in every German by 
the state schools, was fundamentally im- 
moral. The interests of the state took pre- 
cedence of all morals. It was right to 
murder, lie, steal, commit forgery or un- 
chastity, for the state. In their relation 
to the state itself the German people were 
kept square not by conscience but by 
orders. Drill-sergeanted, surrounded by 
strictly enforced verbotens, they were 
never allowed to develop any public morals 
for themselves. In their relations to the 
state and to their collective fellow men 
they were good because they were told to 
be good, and obedience had been drilled 
and hammered into them. 


A Slander Against France 


Now they are, theoretically at least, free 
men, citizens of a republic. They have 
been pitched into their freedom without 
any preliminary training. And they are 
wabbling as they reach to find natural 
morals. In this as in everything they are 
paying now for the essential wickedness of 
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the old régime. But even with this allow- 
ance the situation is somewhat appalling. 
If the republic endures not the least of its 
future troubles will come on the day when 
it tackles the question of graft, as most 
republics have had to do at some period 
in their history. 

While we are correcting rumor and prop- 
aganda by truth and common sense we 
might touch on one little slander against 
the French, very widely circulated by pro- 
Germans and by others who bend back in 
their efforts to be fair. It has to do with 
the delivery of German milch cattle to re- 
place the herds killed or commandeered 
from Northern France during the occupa- 
tion. Weare led to believe that the French 
are preparing a slaughter of the innocents 
by depriving the German babies of milk. 
These are the facts: 

The Germans are a great pork-eating 
people. Moreover, a pig, even when lean, 
consists mostly of fat, whereas a lean steer 
has very little fat on his carcass—and the 
ery of Germany, from 1915 on, was for fats. 
So the national pig herd dwindled steadily 
from 25,600,000 in 1913 to 10,080,000 in 
1918, The beef herd showed no such de- 
cline, especially in the female branch of 
the species. Omitting the bulls, bull 
calves and steers, Germany had 11,300,000 
milch cows and heifers in 1913, and 9,300,- 
000 in 1918. The goat herd—and in Ger- 
many goat’s milk is used to feed children— 
actually increased from 3,500,000 in 1913 
to 4,100,000 in 1918. These figures come 
from British Government sources, but let 
me say I have checked them from German 
and American sources and believe them 
substantially correct, 
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The reason for the present milk shortage 
is lack of fodder. The country never did 
produce enough hay and grains for its 
stock; great supplies came from near 
Russia. Besides, the 1919 harvest was 
probably only sixty or seventy per cent of 
the prewar normal. The cows, being under- 
fed, are giving only a small percentage of 
their normal milk this winter, and they 
tend to go dry early. May brings fresh 
pasture; that is also the calving period, 
when most cows come in, and in May the 
milk supply will increase beyond the needs 
of the infant population. 

The milch cows and heifers numbered, as 
T have shown, 9,300,000 in 1918. The herd 
has increased, perhaps almost to normal, 
since that period. How many of these are 
in milk it would take an expert German 
dairyman to say. Since a heifer usually 
becomes a milch cow before she is two 
years old, I should say not less than 6,000,- 
000, perhaps more. Now the French ex- 
pect the delivery of only 80,000 milch 
cows—from one to one and a half per cent. 
With a consideration not allowed them by 
their enemies they have postponed this 
delivery until May, when the German 
herd will be coming into full milk. Finally, 
the babies of Northern France are about as 
badly off for milk as those of Germany. 

These attempts to refute rumor and 
propaganda by truth and common sense 
will not be taken, I hope, as pro-Germanism. 
The main interest the writer of these lines 
takes in Germany just now is in seeing her 
restore that awful mess across Belgium and 
the North of France, caused by the wicked 
act of the system which the German people 
permitted to grow up among them. 

In the vital first year and a half after the 
cessation of hostilities most of the men who 
directed world policies toward Germany 
have played the game generally not as 
economists or even -as statesmen, but 
mainly as politicians. Had their policies 
been maintained we should have seen the 
nation which is, after all, the workshop of 
Europe, placed beyond the possibility of 
payment. Common sense has come at last 
into the Allied counsels; but a little late. 

Having said all this, it is perhaps 
time to remark that no one should be so 
foolish as to expect that Germany will 
take with Christian meekness any terms, 
no matter how light, imposed upon her. 
By every device of trickery she will try to 
wriggle out. Of course Germany has had 
no change of heart in the theological sense. 
That never happens to a nation in a day. 
She does show in quite large spots encour- 
aging signs of a new orientation of spirit, 
a facing toward the light. But no one need 
expect her, especially in her state of un- 
developed public morals, to kiss the rod. 
That bill, whatever it is, will take consider- 
able collecting! 
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ERE it is— posing for its picture. No clang- 
ing bells or shrieking sirens. No red lined 
coats. Nothing spectacular. 


Just a few skilled workmen—yet these men save 
the ladder and the engine crews many a trip by 
making roofs fire-safe with Asbestos. For the 
time to put out fires is before they start. And 
there is no better way to prevent roof communi- 
cated fires than by covering roofs with Asbestos. 


Moreover, it is not only through fire protection 
that Asbestos makes roofs safe, but also through 
weatherproof durability. In fact, Asbestos seems 
ordained by nature to be a roofing material. This 
wonderful fibrous mineral is not only absolutely 
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fire-proof, but in roofing form it is immune to the 
disintegrating effects of sun, snow, hail, ice, rain, 
smoke and acid fumes. 


On the big flat roofs of industrial plants and 
other buildings you will find Johns-Manville 
roofers applying permanent fire prevention with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing.* 


And on thousands of smaller buildings the 
owners themselves, or their employees, are doing 
the same. For the many different types of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing give everyone the 
opportunity to protect what is ordinarily the most 
defenseless part of his building—the roof—with 
one of these roofings. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toront: 


* In sixty-three cities throughout the United States and Canada there are Johns- 
Manville Branches, which have crews cf expert roofers constantly employed in laying 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing on large roof areas. 

And for the thousand and one types of modern buildings—including dwellings— 
anville Asbestos Ready Roofings and Shingles are handled by dealers and 
dealer-contractors everywhere. 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 

that save power waste 
LININGS 

» that make brakes safe 
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Serves in Conservation 


Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns-Manuille 
Colorblende Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Ma 
Ready Roofing, Johns-Manville Corrus? 
Roofing, Johns-Manville Built-Up Ashi’ 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


All Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing’ 
Johns-Manville Service and Responsibi 
our Roofing Registration Service we are 
touch with Johns-Manville Roofing in Si' 
your assurance that it will give the service! 
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EEING THINGS AGAIN 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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“Oh,” she cried, “the finger of this 
glove is split.”’ 

““Yes,”’ nodded Pine. 

““They’re defective,” said the girl. 

‘““Yes,”’ returned Pine meekly. 

The girl, without looking at him—in 
fact, she had ignored him all along—now 
raised her voice. 

“Mis-ter Hep-ler! 
shot!” she cried. 

Pine looked about him. He saw no un- 
attached males in the offing. The girl laid 
the gloves and the purchase slip down on 
the counter and waited on a customer. 


“Wait a bit,’”’ said Pine. ‘‘ Where zs Mr. 


Hepler?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” returned 
the girl. 

“Mr. Hendershot then?” persisted Pine. 

“T haven’t seen him,” said the girl. 

“But,” insisted Pine, “about these 
gloves.”’ He drew forth his watch. “Great 
guns!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘I’ve got to be in 
court at eleven o’clock. It’s almost that 
already.”’ 

He grabbed the gloves and the purchase 
slip. He made off. Behind him the young 
lady sang a rhythmic song: 

**Mis-ter Hep-ler! Mis-ter Hen-der- 
shot!” 

Pine took it on the double-quick for the 
First Precinct Police Station. He was late 
in getting there, and as he rounded the 
corner a bulky individual climbed pon- 
derously into a big machine that stood 
throbbing at the curb, gave a direction to 
his driver and was off. The bulky indi- 
vidual was Doctor Leary, the physician 
whose name had been forged to the pre- 
scription of the night before. 

Pine dashed up the court-room steps and 
made his way through the ill-smelling un- 
fortunates who were crowded together on 
the benches. The fox-faced man was at 
the bar. Juliano was on the bench—a 
sympathetic, fresh-faced young Italian 
judge who had been appointed recently. 
Pine nodded to him with the assurance of 
the busy business man. 

“T’m a witness in this case,’”’ he said to 
the judge. “I must apologize for being a 
bit late.” 

The court was affable. 

“Sorry that you had to come,” returned 
the judge. ‘As it turns out your presence 
is unnecessary. Doctor Leary came, but I 
sent him away. The man has confessed.” 

Pine looked at the man with consider- 
able interest. A change had taken place 
in the appearance of this fox-faced indi- 
vidual. He still wore his fur-lined over- 
coat, but it was soiled as though it had 
been dragged across the floor. His hair, 
which had been neatly dressed the night 
before, now hung in pointed fingers over 
his face. His face was dirty. Yes—and 
something else. His eyes and nose kept 
twitching—he hitched his shoulders now 
and then. 

““There’s nothing for me to do, Mandel,’ 
said the judge to the fox-faced man, ‘but 
ies hold you for the grand jury in three 
thou 4 

“Judge,” cried the fox-faced individual, 
gripping the railing in front of him with 
trembling hands—‘‘judge, you can do more 
than that for me! You can send me away 
somewhere—to be cured. Listen, judge! I 
must get away—I must get away from 
drugs! I must—I must—I must, I tell 
you!”’ This insistently, as though he were 
issuing a command. “Listen! Never have 
I done harm to any man—never, never, 
never—only to myself! Once a fine young 
business man, judge—and now a wreck. 
Yes, I did sign that piece of paper—yes, I 
did—I did! For what? To do harm to 
myself; not to the doctor, not to you, not 
to anybody else—just to myself! I was 
erazy—I was frantic, judge—frantic for 
the drug! It is a good thing that it hap- 
pened. It has shown me what a drug will 
do, for you must send me away, judge—a 
good business man once. A fine young 
business man I was until I took this cursed 
drug 

‘Pine stared at the man, then sidled up 
next to a big plain-clothes man, one of the 
two who had swooped down upon the Four 
Corners Pharmacy the night before. 

“Where would the judge send him—to 
get cured?” queried Pine of the officer. 

“Drug cottage at County Hospital,” 
said the officer. 

‘*When will he get out if he goes there?” 
queried Pine. 


Mis-ter Hen-der- 
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How the Braxton overcomes 
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“Climbing” Shirts 


Ever had one of those climbing shirts—the kind 
that creeps up an inch or two at the waist with 
every move you make? 


“Climbing shirt” is caused by a belt that presses too 
closely all the way ’round— your shirt hasn’t a 
chance to slip back where it belongs. 


To overcome this, a belt must be shaped differently 
from those of old—and you'll find this difference in 
the Braxton, the belt that is molded to fit naturally 
to the body. 


And it’s a belt that’s as easy to look at as it is to 
wear — easy to look at because each Braxton is 
made of genuine leather of the highest grade—leather 
that will wear lon- 
ger and keep its 
trimness better than 
you've ever thought 
was possible. 


To be right in belts you 
want the Braxton — the 
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The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 


belt for men. You can 
get one or several at 
your favorite shop. 
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Long Journeys 


Whether your car is a Jitney or a 
Jumbo- Joyce, it’sallthesametoGarco. 
The quick stop is just as certain. All 
round satisfaction just as sure. 

There’s a width, thickness and tex- 
ture of Garco Brake Lining to fit every 
popular make of car. 

And each size is tough, wear-resist- 
ing and has a grip that holds. 

The more exacting shops and stores 
sell Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


BIRAIXIE LINING 


DO YOU 
INTEND TO BUILD ? 


s< “GREE 


1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
“Modern Homes’’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
jin America 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


our Feet 


From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, corrects your foot troubles. As- 
sists nature to overcome falling arch and foot-strain. Slips on 
over hose. Takes up no room in shoe. Fits the foot perfectly. 
Holds tiny bones of foot in natural, comfortable position. 
Strengthens and supports muscles. No ungainly humps. No 


ather pads. No metal plates, To insure comfort and 


ase ea or standing, use JVNG'S 
(ey a 
YN. ARcH@OpRvCE 


Recommended by physicians. 
Made of specially prepared 
“Superlastik'’. Guaranteed, 
Price $1 per pair. Money back 
if not satisfied. Order today. 
Ask your Chiro podist, Physician, 
Shoe Dealer or Druggist. 


THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO, 
450 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Forma canoe club. We will furnish constitutions 
and by-laws. You can pick a fleet of “Old Town 
Canoes" from the new 1920 catalog. Thirteen 
graceful models pictured in natural colors. Com- 
plete list of accessories. All prices given. First cost 
is the last—there is no upkeep to an “Old T 
Write for free, postpaid catalog today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
955 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 


own.” 


WRITE for free illustrated 

A guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 

model or sketch and description of invention for our 


free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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““When he’s cured,” returned the officer. 

Pine stepped back to the railing. He 
smiled as he did so. It was all so clear and 
plain to him—the whole thing. ; 

“May I say a word, Your Honor?” he 
requested. 

“In this case?” queried the judge. 

““Yes—yes,”’ said Pine. 

“‘ Judge—judge,”’ pleaded the fox-faced 
man, “you must send me to get cured— 
you must, you must, you must!” 

The judge held up his hand. An officer 
silenced the prisoner. Pine stepped inside 
the railing. 

“Judge,” said Pine with the assurance 
of a man who knows, “this man is not a 
drug addict at all. Look at his eyes—they 
are as clear as yours or mine. Look at his 
skin—it has a healthy pallor. He is no more 
addicted to the use of drugs than I am 
myself.”’ 

‘But he confesses that he is,’”’ protested 
the judge. 

‘‘ Judge,” said Pine, ‘‘this man came into 
the Four Corners Pharmacy after two 
o’clock this morning. Outside it had been 
raining pitchforks. He had as little wet 
upon him as it was possible to have. That 
fur-lined overcoat of his—it didn’t have a 
spot on it. His shoes were new and well 
polished—he’s scuffed ’em up a bit since 
then. His hair was carefully brushed, his 
face and hands were clean. He was re- 
cently shaved. He gave no sign of nervous- 
ness. I’ll swear that he wasn’t under the 
influence of a drug. He conversed ra- 
tionally and sat down and read a news- 
paper while he waited. When the officers 
took him there was no change in his 
demeanor.” 

*“Are you a doctor?” queried the court. 

“T am night clerk at the Four Corners 
Pharmacy,” said Pine. 

He didn’t tell the judge how very recent 
his advent at the drug store had been; nor 
did he tell the judge that he was drawing 
upon his ordinary powers of observation 
and not upon his specific experience in any 
particular line. 

The judge looked at the fox-faced man 
carefully. Pine had puzzled him. 

“Why should he confess that he is a 
drug addict?’’ queried the judge. 

Pine smiled again—it was all so trans- 
parent. 

“Judge,’’ went on Pine, “‘if the man is 
not a drug addict—if he is not a drug 
addict, then who is this man? We do not 
know him at the Four Corners Pharmacy. 
He is new to us. He hands in a prescrip- 
tion that calls for twenty dollars’ worth of 
heroin. The officers found a big roll of bills 
upon him when they caught him. And they 
found nothing to identify the man. What 
does it all mean if he is not a drug addict? 
It means that the New York headquarters 
of some underground drug-selling syndicate 
has suddenly run out of heroin—and one 
of the principals has jumped over to our 
town to get a batch of stuff that he can 
sell for ten times what we charge him. 
Look at him well, judge. Is there a police 
surgeon anywhere about?”’ 

There was—in the next room. They 
brought him in. The surgeon took a look 
or two at the fox-faced man. The surgeon 
shook his head. 

“You can’t hold this man as a drug 
addict,” the surgeon said; ‘“‘not on my 
evidence. You'll have to let him go.” 

The judge darted a glance of gratitude 
toward Pine. Then he got out the statutes 
and ran his finger down a page. 

“T’ll hold you,” he said to the fox-faced 
individual, ‘‘in ten thousand dollars for the 
grand jury. Bring on your bail.” 

Pine was jaunty, his step was springy 
and Delsartean as he left the court room. 
He had accomplished something; accom- 
plished it as he liked to accomplish things— 
swiftly. With his head in air, he started off 
on a three-and-a-half-mile walk for home. 
He drew on his gloves—and then re- 
membered. He had to finish something at 
the Birds Nest. The life and jauntiness 
went out of him. He felt unaccountably 
humiliated. Perhaps, after all, the changing 
of his gloves was a detail he could leave to 
Puss. She was employed in the office up- 
stairs; she could probably get them changed 
by a turn of the wrist. But no—something 
dragged his unwilling feet back to the 
department store. He had a mystery to 
solve. 

He didn’t even know what the mystery 
was, or why it was a mystery. But it was 
there, nagging at him—he must see the 
thing through. Cowed and humbled, he 
once more presented himself to his lady 
of the glove counter. 
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“Did you pay cash?’’ warbled the young 
lady, ‘“‘or were they charged?” 

“‘Cash,”’ said Pine. 

“But you know ” she went on. 

“Yes, yes,” said Pine. ‘‘We got con- 
siderably farther than that when I had to 
go away. You were calling for the manager 
of the department.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, ‘“‘you’re the man 
that sneaked out on me then.” 

She glanced at him suspiciously; she 
held the gloves as though they might be 
poisoned. 

“Will you call him again,” said Pine. 
“T’ll take it up with him.” 

‘‘Mis-ter Hep-ler! Mis-ter Hen-der- 
shot!” pleaded the young woman, glancing 
off into space. ; 

Pine waited five minutes. Then he turned 
to her again. 

““Who’s that fellow at the end of that 
bargain-sale counter?”’ he demanded. 

“That’s Mr. Hendershot,” said the girl. 

“‘He’s been there all along,” said Pine. 

: ; Mis-ter Hen-der-shot!’’ repeated the 
girl. 
Mr. Hendershot remained stationary. 

“‘T’ll go up and root him out,’’ said Pine. 

He took the gloves and the purchase 
slip—both quite limp and discouraged look- 
ing by now—to Mr. Hendershot. 

“Look at these gloves,” said Pine. He 
explained carefully and in detail. ‘“‘ First 
time I tried them on,” he assured the man. 

“That’s all right,’’ said Hendershot. 
“‘We’ll send them to the factory.” 

“T don’t care what you do with them,” 
said Pine. ‘I want a new pair of perfect 
gloves for them.” 

“The factory will send us a new pair,” 
said the man, ‘if they find they are de- 
fective.” 

“They'll find ’em defective—if they look 
close enough,” grinned Pine. ‘‘How long 
will it take ’em?” 

“About three weeks,’’ said Hendershot, 
“Tf you’ll come in round the first 

“Oh, no,” said Pine, ‘‘I’ve lost interest 
in the factory. I need a new pair of gloves 
to wear to-day. That’s the only decent pair 
of gloves I’ve got.” 

“Best we can do for you,” said Hender- 
shot, ‘‘is to send them to the factory— 
unless you want us to try and sew ’em up 
here at the store. That,’’ he added, ‘‘will 
take a week.” 

“Sewing up won’t do,” said Pine. “I 
want a good new pair of gloves right now.” 

‘*Mis-ter Hen-der-shot!’’ warbled a fe- 
male voice from somewhere down the line. 

Mr. Hendershot relinquished the gloves, 
intimated that he was very busy and left 
Pine to his own devices. 

Pine went home—very hot under the 
collar. Once home, he rooted out of his 
desk some of his old business-letter paper— 
handsomely engraved; a long envelope, 
also engraved—and a small envelope to 
boot. He wrote a letter to the superin- 
tendent of the Birds Nest Store. He ex- 
plained the situation. He inclosed the 
gloves, the purchase slip, the smaller 
envelope—the latter stamped and self- 
addressed. He had just closed and stamped 
the big envelope when he heard the post- 
man’s whistle. He answered the whistle 
and opened the front door. 

“Do you mind mailing that downtown 
for me this afternoon?” he said to the 
letter carrier. 

The carrier took it, nodding. 

“*And there’s just one for you,” he said. 

Pine took the incoming letter and shut 
the door. The envelope gave him a start. 
It was of a size and quality used for social 
correspondence, and it was addressed to 
him—John Porter Pine. The curious thing 
about it was that it was addressed in the 
handwriting of his wife. What the devil 
did Puss have to say to him by mail? He 
tore it open. Inside was a missive from the 
Birds Nest; a plaintive missive, done on a 
Birds Nest letterhead—at the top of the 
sheet the engraved notch of a tree; in the 
notch a bird’s nest; on a twig the father 
bird with a worm dangling from his beak; 
within the nest the mother bird and a nest- 
ful of birdlings; all just as it had been since 
1869; a fine, appealing trade-mark, includ- 
ing the assurance that within the Birds 
Nest could be had everything for every 
member of the household. Pine examined 
the missive very carefully. It was not a pro- 
cess letter by any means. It was an original 
epistle addressed to him—as though he were 
the only person about whom the Birds Nest 
was concerned. The signature was un- 
doubtedly the genuine signature of the 
store manager. The envelope was plain, 
innocent of any identifying print or mark. 


And this is what the Birds 
to Mr. Pine. It said it) 
voice—with a worm in its 
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about it. Faithfully yours 

“L. H. S. May, 
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skmaster of Tubes, the Meter 


TU eC 


Few motorists can speak with as 
much authority on the subject of 
tubes as the pilot of a taxi cab. 


For five years, Benjamin Berman’s 
meter has clocked Chicago’s 
streets as he carried his fares on 
Goodyear Tires and Tubes. 


Pounding over the asphalt, thud- 
ding against the curbs, grinding 
in the car tracks, think what 
punishment is meted to the tubes. 


Yet Berman’s tires last almost un- 
believably long and he attributes 
their longevity to the: constant use 


of Goodyear Tubes. 


The life of a casing is, of course, 


BAVLT 


dependent on the quality of the 
tube. And Goodyear Heavy Tour- 
ist Tubes are unusually staunch, 
built up as they are of pure gum 
strips, placed /ayer-upon-/ayer. 


These tubes, which come packed 


in heavy, waterproof bags, cost 
no more than tubes of less merit. 


Surely it is poor economy to risk a 
costly casing when such faithful 
protection is available. 


Like all Goodyear Products, Good- 
year Heavy Tourist Tubes are built 
to protect our good name. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used 
than any other kind. 


THE GoopYEAR TirE & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
business extravagances—or essentials prob- 
ably—of the old days. 

“‘And—what about, Mr. Pine?” queried 
the clerk. 

“About this letter that you sent me,” 
returned Pine. 

He produced the touching appeal that 
he had received a day or two before. Such 
a letter was always open sesame in the 
general manager’s office. Pine was ad- 
mitted forthwith. As he went in he hastily 
removed his overcoat, which hardly bore 
inspection. His suit of clothes was good. 
The general manager shook hands with him. 

““Mr. Meyer,” said Pine, “I want your 
attention—about that letter—for the space 
of twenty minutes. Can I have it?” 

“You most certainly can,” said Meyer. 
He pushed a box of cigars across his desk. 

“Mr. Meyer,” said Pine earnestly, ‘‘there 
are some things about your own business 
that I can tell you—some things I know 
now better than you know yourself.” 

“T want to hear them,” said Meyer, 
settling down in his chair. 

“You’ve built up such a wonderful 
property here,” said Pine, ‘‘that I hate to 
see it go to the dogs.” 

“Go to the dogs!” cried Meyer, sitting 
up again. 

“Of course,” said Pine, “the Birds Nest 
is not the only department store in town. 
The Cash Store does business, Mr. Meyer. 
So does the Green Store round the corner.”’ 

Mr. Meyer held up his hand. 

“We match the Cash Store on prices 
dollar for dollar, Mr. Pine. And the Green 
Store --what is it? Run by New Yorkers 
who don’t know this city; who don’t take 
the trouble to feel the pulse of the people 
of this town.” 

“The Birds Nest for mine,” said Pine. 
“Tt is, as you say, the home-town store.”’ 

“‘T’m glad to hear you say so, Mr. Pine,”’ 
said Meyer. 

“The Birds Nest never pushed me for a 
bill. It always patted me on the back— 
made me feel comfy. My store,” said Pine. 

“That’s the way to feel, Mr. Pine,’”’ said 
Meyer. 

“‘T take it,” said Pine carelessly, ‘‘that 
this letter that you sent out was more or 
less a circular letter.’ 

Meyer grinned and shrugged his shoul- 


rs. 

“‘& good deal more personal and partic- 
ular than you think,” he said. “It is a 
year since your name appeared on our 
ledger. That’s your case, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” admitted Pine. “But notwith- 
standing that my wife has been buying at 
the Birds Nest ever since.. We’ve been 
sticking to you just the same.” 

“Paying cash?” 

“We've been paying cash,’’ nodded Pine. 
“And since I got your letter I’ve made 
inquiries. A lot of people that I know have 
been paying cash instead of running up 
accounts.” 

“Well, of course, I guessed that—to some 
extent,” ‘said Meyer. 

“People have found out—I mean those 
people who have had to curtail on account 
of the high cost of living—they’ve found 
out that they can’t trust themselves to run 
up an account. It’s too easy. In other 
words, Mr. Meyer,” grinned Pine, ‘‘they 
have dropped their accounts for the same 
reason that you wanted them to keep 
them up—it runs to too much money.’ 

Meyer passed that over with another 
shrug. 

“Then ——” he returned. 

“Then and therefore,” went on Pine, 

“you perceive that my account was not 
discontinued because you offended me; 
nor was it discontinued because you were 
at fault. I have kept on coming just the 
same.’ 

“Good!” said Meyer. “That is, indeed, 
good news. But you have made a grave 
mistake, Mr. Pine, in discontinuing your 
account. You will find it much easier and 
much simpler—from your own _ stand- 
point—to have things charged. Let me 
illustrate 

The door opened. Standish, the owner 
of the Birds Nest Store, came in. He saw 
that Meyer was busy, ‘and was about to 
back out when he caught sight of Pine. He 
came over and shook hands. 

“Oh, you know Mr. Standish, do you?’’ 
queried Meyer. 

“Yes, I know Pine quite well,’ grinned 
Standish. 

“‘T wish you would sit down, Mr. Stand- 
ish,” said Meyer. ‘ Mr. Pine has just been 
telling me ——” 

Pine caught Standish’s eye, 
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“T was Just going to tell Mr. Meyer,” 
said Pine, ‘‘about this pair of gloves.” 

“What pair of gloves?” queried Meyer. 
““We were talking 

“This pair of gloves,” said:Pine. ‘‘My 
wife bought me a pair of gloves for Christ- 
mas—bought them here. A day or so ago I 
put them on for the first time; they split. 
I brought them back to this store. It took 
me two hours solid—and a few insults in 
the bargain—to discover that I couldn’t 
get a new pair for them unless I waited for 
a month. And even then there was a 
doubt.” 

Standish became immediately interested. 

“Can you point out the clerks who were 
objectionable?” he asked. 

“T can, but I won’t,” said Pine. “That 
isn’t what I’m here for. The point is, this: 
I wrote a business letter to the store. In- 
side of forty-eight hours the gloves were 
mine—this new pair. There’s your letter 
of apology.” 

They both read the letter. 
until they, had finished. 

“Now,” he said, “‘why is it that my let- 
ter, written inside of five minutes, got for me 
what my personal attention for two hours 
of time couldn’t get me? Tell me that.” 

They knew the answer, but they couldn’t 
just put it into words. Pine saw he had 
them. 

“The answer, gentlemen,’ he said, 
simple. My letter, the instant you. est it, 
was a record—a store record. It was in 
black and white. It was a kick and a re- 
quest. It got me immediately what I 
wanted. Why? Because for the first time 
during the course of the whole transaction 
I was on the records and I couldn’t be 
ignored.” 

‘Well,’ said Meyer, of the single-track 
mind, “‘that settles the matter so far as the 
gloves are concerned. But I want you to 
tell Mr. Standish here about —— 

“I’m telling Mr. Standish here .about 
everything when I’ve told him about that 
pair of gloves,” returned Pine. ‘‘The 
whole question hinges on your records. If 
your records show a fault you rectify it. If 
they don’t you can’t.” 

“But we always do,”’ said Meyer. 

“‘Listen,”’ returned Pine; ‘explain this 
to me: Two years ago my wife could come 
in here and make fifty purchases inside of 
two hours’ time. I’ve talked to her about 
it within the last few hours. Her name was 
on the books. A few days ago I stood be- 
hind people whose names were on your 
books. They wanted what I wanted. They 
were disposed of inside of half a minute. It 
took two hours of my time to discover that 
you declined to dispose of me at all.”’ 

Meyer nodded his head. 

“The advantage,”’ he said, “of running 
a charge account. If your name is on our 
books we know you. If you buy for cash 
we don’t know you. There is inevitable 
red tape. There has to be a difference.”’ 

Pine shook his head. 

“Not the difference between half a 
minute and two hours of time,” he said. 

“But ” began Meyer. 

“Go on, Pine,’’ said Standish. — 

“T’m going back,” said Pine, “‘to the 
first proposition. You didn’t lose me as a 
charge customer because of any fault of 
your own. I became a cash customer for 
reasons beyond your control. Hundreds of 
your old stand-by customers have dropped 
their names from your books for the same 
reason that I dropped my name from your 
books. I decided to buy for cash.” 

““You see,”’ said Meyer to Standish, ‘‘it 
is not the fault of the system.” 

‘It isn’t, eh?” cried Pine from his side 
of the desk. ‘‘ Your system is rotten to the 
core. Don’t make any mistake. I repeat 
it—rotten to the core!” 

“‘Wixplain,’’ said Meyer. 

“Nothing easier,’ said Pine. ‘‘Tell me 
this: What happens here in your store 
when a charge customer stops buying? 
I'll tell you what! The last few sales made 
to that customer are investigated. The 
salesman who made them is raked over the 
coals. Every effort is made to determine 
who is at fault in the matter. Am I right?”’ 

Meyer nodded. 

“What else could we do?” he asked. 

“What’s the result?’’ went on Pine, sure 
of his ground. ‘‘Every clerk, every gales- 
man, every delivery boy is placed on edge, 
with just one object—to look out for the 
welfare of the charge customer. Why? 
Because the charge customer has got his 
name on your books. If the charge cus- 
tomer’s name is wiped off your books death 


Pine waited 


and destruction follow in the wake of that. 


disaster. But the cash customer is an 
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unknown quantity. Don’t I know? Your 
clerks beam on charge customers. They 
don’t care one tinker’s dam for the man 
who buys for cash. They let him whistle 
down the wind. For why? Because his 
cash shows up on your ledger, but his name 
does not.” 

Standish stared at Pine, he stared at 
Meyer; Meyer stared at Pine. 

“You're the first man,’ ’ said Meyer, ‘‘to 
put it just that way.’ 

“Of course,” said Pine. ‘‘And do you 
know why I’m the first man to put it just 
that way? Simple again! Customers 
don’t complain; they’re too indifferent of 
your success. The cash customer that you 
insult goes over to the Cash Store and lets 
you whistle down the wind. You haven’t 
had any serious call-downs from your 
customers. And your salespeople surely 
aren’t going to complain. of their own 
treatment of cash custom.” 

neu is part of their duty to suggest re- 
forms,’’ said Meyer. 

Ah,” smiled Pine, ‘‘but you won’t find 
them suggesting reforms that add to their 
burdens. If they have to treat cash buyers 
with the same consideration as they do 
charge customers they’ll be tired out when 
they get home nights. And nights, these 
days, aren’t made for that. N ow, gentle- 
men,’ went on Pine earnestly, ‘ ‘you can 
take it or leave it. I’m telling you that 
to-day is the day of cash accounts. The 
guys that have got money buy for cash. 
And those that haven’t got it can’t afford to 
do anything but buy for cash. And that 
bunch will go, by gosh, to the store that 
treats ’em right. And your store isn’t 
doing it—no, sir!” 

Meyer flushed uncomfortably. He stole 
a look at the face of his employer—a fearful, 
shamefaced glance. 

“Mr. Standish, what do you think?” he 
asked. 

“By gum,” said Standish, ‘‘I believe the 
man is right! We’ve been standing round 
here waiting for him to come along and tell 
us something that’s under everybody’s 
nose. I say he’s right.” 

Meyer thought about it for a moment. 
It was taking him time to switch that 
mind of his onto another track. Finally 
he nodded. 

“And I, too, say you’re right,” he finally 
conceded. ‘‘Let us go farther, and see 
what you suggest.”’ 

““Oh,’”’ said Standish, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘“‘you and I can dope out some- 
thing, Meyer. We’ll have a conference of 
our department heads this afternoon.” 

Pine shook his head. 

““Won’t do you a bit of good,” he said. 
“What you’ve got to do is to convince me. 
No good convincing yourselves. It all 
comes down to me.’ 

““How—to you?” asked Standish. 

“You forget,’ said Pine, ‘that I’m your 
average-sized cash customer. I’m the man 
you’re after, am I not?” 

“What do you suggest?’ persisted 
Meyer with a new note of pleading in his 
voice. 

“Mr. Meyer,” said Pine, “let me show 
you something.’’ He caught up the circu- 
lar letter that the store had sent him. 
Swiftly he tore it into shreds. ‘‘How many 
of these letters have you sent out?” he 
inquired. 

Well * said Meyer uneasily. 

ce Hundreds? ” ventured Pine. 

Yes.” 

“That’s: what happened to the bulk of 
them—what I just did to mine,” said Pine. 
*‘T tell you, you’ve been barking up the 
wrong tree. Your charge customers know 
your virtues—so long as they remain charge 
customers. What you’ve got to do is to 
reach every cash customer in town, and 
you've got to do it by a double page in 
every local paper every night so long as 
you can see results—and then some.” 

“What shall we say?’’. queried Meyer 
with his pleading tone. He had got to a 
pass where he couldn’t think for himself. 

“Tell him,” said Pine—‘“‘tell your cash 
customer that you’ve been treating him 
like a dog since the year one. Tell him what 
you’ve done to him, and how you’ve done 
it. Give him instances—there’s drama in 
my gloves. Tell him what a boon he is. 
Tell him he doesn’t cost you any money to 
keep books for him; that he doesn’t keep 
you waiting for his money; that you don’t 
lose interest on his account. Tell him 
straight that you’re going to turn over a 
new leaf. Tell him that from now on you’re 
going to treat him right.’ 

-“‘And let him know we’ve always done 
him dirt?” cried Standish with a sneer. 
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consciousness as that which enables the 
ants to meet and conquer any kind of 
disaster without loss of either energy or 
time. 

A third factor is money. The great ma- 
jority of small houses and apartments are 
built on borrowed money. Those who 
usually lend money for such purposes have 
been unwilling to take the risk. The larger 
sums needed under higher building costs 
made the investment look doubtful. Also 
the question of taxation here plays a large 
part. At the recent Mayor’s Housing Con- 
ference in New York City an official of one 
of the great money-lending companies 
stated that unless building mortgages up 
to $40,000 were relieved of taxation no 
building program could be contemplated, 
and the situation was “fraught with peril 
and disaster.”” What does this mean? 
Apparently it discloses the fact that there 
are other factors besides the risk of the 
investment which deter lenders from ad- 
vancing money on housing operations. 
Such loans are taxed. There are forms of 
irivestment in the shape of Federal, state 
and municipal securities which are tax free. 
Therefore it is easily supposable that in- 
vestors and lenders are preferring to put 
their money where it suffers the least from 
taxation. 

But an abatement of the tax on building 
mortgages merely shifts the burden of 
taxation. It might help to ease the present 
situation, but it is doubtful whether it would 
permanently lower the cost of housing. 
Exemption from taxation is a form of sub- 
sidy. England and Holland grant such a 
subsidy directly out of the national 
treasury. Is exemption from taxation a 
better form? Will it start house building? 
Even if it does, is it the way to inaugurate a 
solution of the housing problem? All of 
which goes to show the number of factors 
and conditions that enter into the question. 


Boosting Apartment-House Values 


Now it is true, as anyone may calculate 
for himself, that the cost of renting houses 
or the cost of building new houses has not 
increased proportionately as much as the 
cost of food and clothing has increased. 
There are cases, no doubt, where landlords 
have taken advantage of their tenants and 
have made them pay an unduly high rent. 
There has been profiteering in rents, un- 
doubtedly, but that is inevitable under our 
present law of regulating prices by supply 
and demand. 

Naturally rents had to rise, in common 
with the rise of other things. House 
owners found their cost of living going up 


and the cost of repairs mounting by leaps 
and bounds. They were entitled, under the 
laws of business, to raise their rents to meet 
the higher cost of their own living and the 
higher cost of repairs. It could not be 
helped, and there is nothing to show that 
the great majority of landlords have been 
guilty of profiteering. In some cities 
where apartment houses predominate, as 
in New York City, it has been considered 
smart business to buy an apartment house 
on the basis of the existing rentals, then 
raise the rentals to an unfairly inflated 
figure and sell out on the new basis of the 
higher rentals. Renters of apartments have 
been unable to defend themselves from 
these and similar piratical speculative en- 
terprises, for which no words can express 
our contempt. 


The British Housing Act 


Where do the house hunters come from? 
Why are there so many people seeking 
houses in the United States? There are 
only two answers. The country is growing, 
and each year it grows larger. The rate of 
increase has probably diminished some- 
what, as the new census is likely to show, 
because immigration has dwindled to an 
almost negligible quantity, and it is also 
probably true that our national birth rate 
will show a decline. But it is also very 
likely true that neither of these causes, as 
operating to diminish the number of new 
houses needed, will offset the fact that the 
possible smaller rate of growth must be 
applied to a larger number of people. For 
example, a ten per cent rate of increase 
applied to fifty million people would give 
an increase of five million; but a six per 
cent rate applied to a hundred million 
would give an increase of six million. In 
other words, in spite of all causes, there are 
good grounds for believing that the country 
has grown in numbers more than during 
any previous census period. 

But the second factor in the house short- 
age is due to another cause, perhaps one 
of the most serious factors with which 
civilization has to reckon. There is a sure 
but steady tendency on the part of the 
people of the United States to desert the 
rural areas, the farms, the small villages for 
the industrial centers and the large cities. 
No one knows what the census of 1920 will 
show in this respect, but it is almost certain, 
following the lessons of history the world 
over, that we shall discover that our popu- 
lation in cities has increased much more 
than our population in the country dis- 
tricts. This is a serious and even a men- 
acing factor in our national life, and it is 
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bound more and more to produce a badly 
balanced development, unless ways can be 
found for correcting it. Indeed, as later 
will be shown, the housing problem is very 
much complicated by this factor of coun- 
tryside desertion and should be examined 
very carefully with that fact in mind. 

England has been struggling with the 
housing question for a great many years. 
During the war there was an attempt to 
formulate a plan for rehousing many mil- 
lions of the workers of England. This at- 
tempt crystallized in the passage of the 
British Housing Act, in July, 1919. Under 
the terms of the act the communities of 
England were made responsible for provid- 
ing houses for their unhoused and badly 
housed population. The law made it com- 
pulsory for each community to submit a 
plan within a prescribed time, under pen- 
alty of having the central government step 
in, build the necessary houses and assess 
the community for the cost. 

But Parliament recognized this fact: On 
account of the increased cost of labor and 
materials it would be impossible to build 
decent houses for English workers at a 
price that would make them a paying in- 
vestment. In other words, the workers 
could not afford to pay a rent that would 
cover the cost of retiring the loan raised for 
building the houses and of paying the an- 
nual cost of insurance, upkeep and repairs. 
Therefore the government proposed to 
charge off the extra cost of housing, as rep- 
resented by that part of the investment 
which would be unprofitable. For ex- 
ample, if a house cost $5000 and the worker 
could afford to pay a rent based on only a 
$4000 cost, there would be a loss on the 
first cost of $1000. 

This loss the government proposed to 
divide between the community and the 
nation at large. The Housing Act provided 
that each community should levy a special 
tax, the proceeds of which should be applied 
to that loss, but as it was figured that the 
sums so raised would not cover the deficit 
Parliament agreed that the balance of the 
loss should be borne by the national 
treasury. 


The Building-Guild Plan 


But at the end of six months the plan had 
produced so few houses, due to the diffi- 


culties encountered by the communities in 


raising loans, the high cost of land and the 
uncertainties of building costs, together 
with the fear of taxpayers that the special 
tax would have to be levied for a long 
period of years, that the government 
adopted a new plan. A new act was passed, 
in December, 1919, under which 
the government agreed to grant a 
bonus out of the national treas- 
ury, paying from £130 to £160 to 
anybody who would build a house, 
provided the plans were in accord- 
ance with the program adopted 
by the Ministry of Health, 
under the jurisdiction of which the 
housing program lies. Up to the 
present there seems to be no rea- 
son for believing that the new law 
will prove much more effective 
than the old, for the bonus has 
had a tendency to increase the cost 
of land, labor and materials. In 
the long run this subsidy can 
hardly be considered as a per- 
manent solution of the housing 
problem, because it shifts a heavy 
burden to taxation. 

Along with this plan for build- 
ing new houses the government 
also provided for the demolition 
of slum areas and for supplanting 
them with decent houses; it also 
provided for the conversion of 
large houses into small apartments 
or flats, offering to lend the neces- 
sary money for such work under 
suitable provisions and within cer- 
tain limits. But perhaps the most 
significant step that has been 
taken is the offer of the building- 
trades union of Manchester, Eng- 
land. They suggested that a 
building guild be created, to be 
made up of the various trades 
employed in house building, and 
that the city of Manchester con- 
tract with the guild for 2000 
houses. They claimed that under 
(Continued on Page 112) . 
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It is the New Day Light 
Type With Big Car Ability 


Lightness today is an overwhelming 
advantage in a motor car, provided it 
means no forfeit of fine performance, en- 
durance or distinctive appearance. 


Yet, prior to the Essex, what car com- 
bined all these qualities? There were 
light cars, to be sure. But none to meet 
the requirements of those who exact the 
highest standards of ability, comfort and 
good looks. 


Had such a type existed, Essex could 
not have won such swift dominance. It 
could have set no world’s selling record 
as it did, with a greater total paid for 
Essex than for any other car ever brought 
out in its first year. 


The very suddenness of its success shows 
how its qualities commandeered attention. 
For men are not quick to buy a car that 
time has not proved. 
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And the Essex came unknown. Mi 
was its only advocate for recogniti 
Its quality was instantly obvious. | 
looks, in action, its appeal was dynani 
And it drew immediate response . 
classes of motor users. 


They found ability, speed and poy 
before believed impossible in a light 


Almost Doubles Light | 


Car Endurance 


Now see how Essex has justified alll | 
fine things that have been said in its pra 


_An Essex stock chassis set the offic 


world’s 50-hour endurance record of 3(| 
miles. In three tests it travelled 5 
miles, averaging above a mile a minu 
An Essex stock touring car also holds ( 
world’s 24-hour road record of 1061 mil: 


To those who had owned light cars, { 
Essex was a revelation. It gave then; 
new sensation of stability and pow’ 
They found charm of appearance, ridi 
ease, and pride of ownership that con: 
from possession of a car they know nc 
can surpass in performance. 
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Can Any Light Car Rival Its 
Speed, Power or Endurance? 


2eople accustomed to fine car qualities 
<ognized in the light Essex all the 
» formance, comfort and good looks that 
cmerly were regarded as exclusive to 
eze, costly cars. 


And with it Essex brings every advan- 
ge of the light type. These compel 
wisideration. They consist not only of 
roortant economies, but of greater 
idling ease, safety and convenience. 
»-king for large cars is becoming an in- 
tasingly difficult problem. So, too, is 
kir manipulation in heavy traffic. The 
int car clearly shows its value in greater 
iableness. The common sense facts 


uve it, from every angle, the type for 


Jround usefulness. 


? 


See What Unexpected 
Qualities It Adds 


3efore the Essex, not much was ex- 
ted of a light car in the way of distinc- 
1: performance. Economy was the chief 
qeal. Great speed and power were 
csidered exclusive costly car qualities. 


‘or that reason it is not unusual to hear 
h Essex described as a big, high-priced 
2, That, of course, is not true. But it 
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is the impression registered by a ride in it. 
In neither performance nor appearance is 
it comparable to the lightweight cars you 
may have known. 


You have surely heard owners say how 
it equals and often excels in speed, smooth- 
riding and hill-climbing, the fine, costly 


’ cars noted for those qualities. 


Perhaps you know the Essex more 
intimately.. Who can escape noting its 
ever-increasing popularity? On every 
highway and especially when reliability 
is demanded, as in touring, Essex has 
forced its way to leadership in numbers 
through sheer leadership in performance. 


When you know its appeal you will 
scarcely be content to drive another car. 
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(Continued’from Page 109) 
such an agreement they could build houses 
cheaper and better and quicker than under 
the old contract system. The rate of wages 


would be under the union schedule and they: 


would agree to furnish all the labor neces- 
sary to put the houses through without 
delay. 

The municipality, under a guild scheme, 
would furnish the credit, paying for the 
materials and labor as used. Many com- 
munities already own the necessary land and 
will be the owners of the houses when built. 
In addition to paying the actual cost the 
municipality will also pay ten per cent in as 
a fund to provide for management, over- 
head charges and the acquisition of plant. 
Schemes of this kind have been proposed 
for a number of English communities and 
the idea is making a great impression in 
England, where houses are the most impor- 
tant subject of conversation at any and all 
functions. The plan proposes housing re- 
lief, which is a prime consideration. It also 
proposes houses at a lower cost, and thus 
at a lower rent, and that is by no means a 
secondary consideration. It falls in also 
with the suggested conversion of the build- 


ing industry of England into a public: 


service, as recommended by the Committee 
on Scientific Management and Reduction 
of Costs of the Building Trades Parliament, 
a joint body representing both employers 
and employees. Altogether this proposed 
solution of the housing problem will be 
watched with the keenest interest. 

In France the problem of the devastated 
areas is one thing, the problem of the present 
cities and industrial centers is another. Paris 
is short of houses, fearfully and painfully 
short. Two years agoastate commission was 
appointed to consider plans for the relief 
of Paris, and it has now acquired the land 
necessary to build several new but small 
suburban areas. Also the destruction of 
the old walls—the “‘fortifs’’—will provide 
more land for this purpose. But no co- 
ordinated program is in sight and it is 
likely that France will be short on houses 
for a long time to come. A special com- 
mission came to the United States last 
summer to see what it could learn about our 
large and intensive methods of building 
construction, but France is short of men, 
materials, labor, transport, fuel, and will 
require a long time in which to work out 
her housing needs. But the provisions of 
the French Housing Law, under the amend- 
ments of October, 1919, are wise. Under 
this law some 500,000,000 franes of public 
money is made available for house building. 
Loans will draw only two per cent interest, 
and they may not be made for the building 
of apartment houses in which the rental per 
room exceeds a stipulated sum. This means 
that the funds so provided are to be used 
only for relieving the needs of workers, a 
fact that is further emphasized in the pro- 
vision which compels the fixing of rents at 
four per cent of the cost of the house. The 
two per cent rate of interest is for those who 
build their own houses; those who build to 
rent must pay 214 per cent. 

In Belgium there is also a devastated 
area of no small importance, but there is a 
shortage in Brussels, where the population 
is now greater than before the war, and in 
all Belgian towns. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has decided to arrange for lending 
100,000,000 frances in 1920 for the building 
of workmen’s houses, under about the same 
conditions as prescribed in France, 


The Shortage is General 


Holland needs 250,000 houses, in spite of 
the fact that it appears to have managed 
its housing problem very well. But it, like 
England, has subsidized the building of 
houses, except that the Dutch state assumes 
seventy-five per cent of the deficit, while 
twenty-five per cent is borne by the com- 
munity. About 16,000 houses were built 
under the subsidy in a little over a year, a 
much better record than for England. Also 
Holland provides that rents must be ap- 
proved by thestate, but this does not appear 
to deter the building of houses. 

Canada has appropriated $25,000,000 to 
be lent for building houses. The law pro- 
vides that each province must submit a 
general scheme for the approval of the 
central government. When such a scheme 
has been approved the government will 
lend the money to the province, which in 
turn will be responsible for the expenditure. 
The maximum amount of money that can 
be lent for the work is limited to fixed sums 
- of $3000, $3500, $4000 and $4500, aecord- 
ing to the size and type of the houses. The 
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loans are repayable over a period of twenty 
years—incertainspecial cases, thirty years— 
and will bear interest at five per cent. The 
houses to be built under this law must be 
used by people whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed $3000 a year. 

Australia has set aside £5,000,000 for 
building houses for soldiers and their de- 
pendents. New Zealand already has a law 
in operation under which the government 
will lend money for house building and fur- 
nish land, to any reputable worker earning 
a fair wage. 

Germany has set aside 500,000,000 marks 
to be utilized in coping with the very 
serious housing shortage. in that country, 
but many German municipalities are en- 
gaged upon plans on their own account. 
Scarcely a country in the civilized world is 
ignoring the housing shortage as a national 
problem and menace, but in the United 
States there is as yet no national recognition 
of the problem, though several bills have 
been introduced in Congress for the purpose 
of financing homes for soldiers, none of 
which have so far been acted upon. 


Where Should We Build 


The census of 1890 showed that fifty-two 
per cent of the people of the United States 
were living in rented houses; in 1900 this 
percentage had risen to fifty-five per cent, 
and in 1910 to fifty-eight per cent. It seems 
likely that it will have risen-above sixty 
per cent in the census of 1920. This is a 
serious matter and it is not one that is by 
any means confined to the cities. The per- 
centage of tenant farmers is rising also, all 
of which ought to indicate to any thought- 
ful person that the housing problem is not 
by any means so simple as it looks. The 
drift to the cities is a national evil. It 
means that a greater and greater burden is 
being thrown upon agriculture, and that 
the difficulties of meeting that burden are 
continually being increased by the exodus 
of agricultural workers. If we had a kind of 
national bookkeeping, in which true values 
were disclosed, and if we had a way of act- 
ing in accord with the state of affairs 
shown by those books, it is highly probable 
that before we started out on a house- 
building program we should ‘ask ourselves 
some questions. - Y 

“Where ought houses tobe built? Ought 
New York City to be allowed to grow any 
larger? Is it desirable to crowd more peo- 
ple into any city? How many people can 
live decently on one acre of land? If we 
keep on: congesting.our.cities and depopu- 
lating our land how shall we raise enough 
food to feed our cities? Shall we not*in- 
crease our national overhead on trans- 
portation way beyond the economic limit? 
Do the gains through centralized manufac- 
turing offset the losses incurred in excessive 


transportation, bad housing, decline in land. 


productivity, and the associated evils due 
to the growth of landlordism and tenancy? 
Instead of continuing the centralizing proc- 


ess for human beings ought we not to set _ 
about the distributing process? Should we 


not organize rural life so that it would be- 
come attractive? Why not. begin to think 
in terms of a multitude of communities 
where life could be lived ynder healthy and 
happy conditions, instead of trying to 
make a few communities bigger and bigger, 
for we know that the problem of making 
such communities healthy and happy ‘is 
beginning to get beyond our reach?” 

These are serious questions, but we have 
no such set of books as that suggested. .We 
have as yet no national consciousness of the 
national welfare. We had it in the war, but 
to-day we seem to have lost it again. Yet it 
is just as necessary now as it was then, and 
you cannot think of it without thinking of 
houses and homes. Somehow or other it is 
difficult for us to believe that we have 
strayed so far away from our national ideal. 
We did not mean to become a nation of 
landlords and tenants. We believed a cen- 
tury ago, as we really believe now, that the 
way to found a nation was to.give every 
man a chance to own his home.: Where! has 
that chance gone?’ Something has upset it. 
The facts are beyond :dispute. - 

Perhaps we have forgotten that the right 
to ownership carries responsibilities. It 
does not mean, for instance, that one 
owner shall have the power so to use his 
property as to injure another or to injure 
the community. If we study the housing 
problem closely we shall perhaps become 
convinced that one of the sources of the 
housing problems is the unrestricted liberty 
we have given to men as to the use of their 
property. Our towns and cities have grown 


in a haphazard way. Very few obstacles 
have been thrown in the way of the use of 
land. In thousands and thousands of cases 
one property owner has made a use of his 
land which has destroyed the value of the 
land adjoining, forced the building of cheap 
tenements, and the consequent congestion 
which so many of our cities now face as a 
serious social problem. In many cases this 
congestion is far beyond the limit of human 
endurance. Surely it ought not to be 
further encouraged or permitted. 

We cannot lay down a law and say that 
every man should have a house and a piece 
of land. It might not be a bad idea if we did 
compel people to live in that way, but such 
a condition is too remote to be discussed. 
What we might do, and what we shall have 
to do ultimately, is to enforce a rule that 
will prevent people from living under inhu- 
man and degrading conditions. The United 
States was not founded on an inhuman 
basis and there certainly are no decent cit- 
izens who believe in it. What is the way 
out? How shall we institute a permanent 
house-building program, one that will not 
only take care of our present needs but be 
so based upon scientific economic prin- 
ciples that we shall be able to grow soundly 
and happily? 

No one will deny that the present short- 
age must be dealt with as best we can. 
Already there are movements taking shape 
toward house-building programs. Cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers, groups of 
public-spirited citizens and some of our 
municipalities are getting down to -busi- 
ness. It is believed and it is undoubtedly 
true that if some guaranty of costs can be 
obtained from manufacturers and workers, 
houses can be built. But guaranties are 
difficult things to obtain. They rest pri- 
marily upon fixing a scale of wages that will 
stand for a period of at least a year. But it 
will not be enough to guarantee merely the 
wages of workmen in the building industry. 
There are many other wages that enter 
into the problem—wages that affect the 
cost of coal and raw materials out of which 
building materials are produced, that affect 
the transportation of materials to the point 
where they are to be used. The problem is 
fraught with many complexities, but it is 
not by any means beyond solution. At the 
present time it is computed that house- 
building costs have increased as follows: 
For frame dwellings of wooden construc- 
tion, about eighty per cent; for brick 
houses, eighty-five per cent; for stucco 
houses, eight-five per cent. These figures 
will vary a great deal in different localities, 
but they represent a fair average. The rate 
of increase in the wages affecting the build- 
ing industry is all the way from sixty to 
one hundred and fifty per cent, but these 
also are variable with different localities. 
They indicate, however, that a skilled 
workman is in no worse shape to-day than 


-he was before the war, so far as the cost of 


‘housing is concerned. 


Good Houses Mean Good Health 


For the unskilled worker, as well as for.a 
great number of workers in clerical and 
professional lines, the problem is more diffi- 
cult. The unskilled worker has always been 
at a great disadvantage, and only a few of 
them have been properly housed. This is 
the great problem in all countries, and it is 
toward an improvement in the living con- 
ditions of the unskilled laborer that most 
of the legislation in foreign countries has 
been directed. It is hardly to be disputed 
that in the past there has been too small a 
margin between the wages received by this 
class of workers and the cost of a decent 
house. In this respect the United States is 
not much better off. But to the class of 


workers: so affected there has now been , 


added a new class—the clerical and salaried 
workers:in many trades. They are finding 
the housing problem increasingly difficult 
to cope with, for their wages or salaries 
have not risen in proportion to the raise for 
skilled workers in industry. 

Good housing and good health go hand 
inhand. New Zealand has the lowest death 
rate of any country. Since 1900 it has never 
risen above 10.9 per 1000. In 1916—the 
last figure available—it was 9.6. Australia 
follows with 11.2; © then England and 
Wales, 13.3; and the United States 13.9. 
But if we take the congested cities of New 
Zealand we find Auckland, 9.66; Welling- 
ton, 9.38; Dunedin, 10.86. 

Showing what can be done in-the oldest 
and worst housed industrial area known, 
compare New Zealand with four of the new 
model communities of England: 
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Transplanting | 
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PRODUCTS 


Paints 


VIN-WILLIAMS reputation 
om making products exactly 
he need. An organization of 
30f wide experience and exact 
9, it makes a thousand formu- 
faces, to meet the wear each 
¢rface gets. 

sts special house paint, made of 
pure lead, pure linseed oil and 
ycolor pigments and driers. 
¢gedient is manufactured by 
ve its adaptability, and all are 
ymachines of our own design 
n thoroughly and assure an 
gead, durable film that the 
cnnot break through. 


INTS 4n>  VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, 


that stand up outside 


Much depends on the proper appli- 
cation of paint and you should be sure 
that you have a good painter to get the 
best results from the best materials. The 
surface must be prepared, made ready 
with skill and knowledge of its nature. 

Shingles demand a preservative as well 
as a paint. S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain is made on a creosote base, which 
penetrates the wood and preserves it, 
while the stain brings out the natural 
beauty of the grain and adds a rich 
and distinctive coloring. Shingle Stain 
can be used for dipping or brushing. 

For concrete surfaces, we make: Con- 
crete Finish; for metal surfaces, Metal- 


astic Paint; for barns and outhouses, 
wood roofs and fencing, Commonwealth 
Barn Paint; for each different surface, 
we make a product which meets the 
conditions that surface presents. 

For each use, there is a product exactly 
suited to the need. Tell the Sherwin- 
Williams dealer in your neighborhood 
what work you want to do. He can 
give you. the right finish for the pur- 
pose. Look for the Cover-the-Earth 
trademark. It is your protection. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


PIGMENTS 


I(MICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


S-W Preservative Shingle Stain—A creosote stain 
for Shingles. Adds beauty to surface and penetrates 


the wood, protecting it from decay. 


attractive golors. 


In many 


S-W Commonwealth Barn Paint—A rich, heavy 
bodied red or gray, of unusual covering power, even 
on rough lumber. Ammonia resisting, and ex- 
tremely durable. 
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; When Your Springs Break 
( Be 


The Replacement Spring 


| VULCAN quality 


» Springs are made 


in exact duplicate of 


design to replace springs 


on ninety-five per cent 
of America’s car production. 


Your life, your time, your 
peace of mind demand the 


best. Put on VULCAN. 


Our VULCAN name plate 
stands for the highest 
standard of excellence in 
springs. It is for your 

protection. Insist upon 
it. Put on VULCAN. 


JENKINS VULCAN 
SPRING COMPANY 


Richmond, Indiana 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 

Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dallas, Tex. Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 


in 
Every TOowN 
Jor Every Car 
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small community of an isolated plant? The 
city, after all, has very definite attractions. 
It has schools, theaters, a great variety of 
shops, and a hundred facilities for recrea- 
tion that cannot be provided in a small 
community. But even more than that it 
gives a sense of companionship that people 
do not find in a village. Life seems larger 
and more highly colored in the city. There 
is the satisfaction of a good deal of variety 
of human activity. Things go. Life is 
fuller. 

If these things are true it would follow 
that somewhere or other there lies a scien- 
tific principle in all of these things. Man is 
a social being. How large a town must he 
live in in order to satisfy his social side? 
How small a town, would be the better 
way to put it, will prove satisfactory? Is 
there not some fairly determinable mini- 
mum where a scheme of life can be worked 
out so that men can own their homes, have 
a fair wage at their trade or calling, and 
also enjoy the fruits of communal associa- 
tion and activity? There is no sadder mis- 
take that we can make than to think that 
just houses will solve the problem. Houses 
alone will never solve it, no matter how well 
we build them. Other things there must 
be. Therefore instead of suddenly deter- 
mining that a large city was no longer 
practicable, as many manufacturers have 
done, and of just as suddenly determining 
that a small community was the ideal, why 
not see whether there were not combina- 
tions that could be effected so that the 
community could have a sufficient size at 
the beginning, and a certain possibility of 
growth, such as would furnish the social 
satisfaction that men and women and even 
children are seeking ever more and more? 

Suppose, in addition, that such a com- 
munity was planned to be surrounded with 
a belt of land devoted to farming, a belt 
that could never be used for any other pur- 
pose. This would solve many problems. 
In the first place it would set up a kind of 
balance between agriculture and industry. 
Those who worked on the farms would 
have a town right at their front door. Their 
children would have good schools. They 
themselves would have good shops, theaters, 
churches, and would feel themselves part 
of the general human existence. They would 
not be isolated miles away from a town, 
where even the telephone and the rural de- 
livery do not make recompense for the 
pleasure of being a part of an active hive of 
human beings. Many problems of food 
transportation would be easily solved in 
such a community. The community over- 
head cost for living would be reduced. 


Eight-Dollar:a:Year Architects 


The workers in the town, by the same 
token, would have some country at their 
front door. They would not be tied down 
to bricks and mortar, asphalt and paving 
stones. The world would take on a com- 
pleteness which is to-day enjoyed by only 
a comparative few of the population of the 
United States. City life would not be eat- 
ing away at the heart of country life; and 
is it necessary to dwell on the fact that the 
heart of all national life lies in the country, 
in the land from which all life springs? No 
nation has ever ignored that truth without 
coming to grief. It is a truth that cannot 
be ignored without bringing down the hand 
of Nature in a most decided manner. She 
may bring her hand down slowly, but she 
brings it down irresistibly and there is no 
escape. She is mightier than man, in the 
long run; and so long as human beings de- 
pend upon food for their existence she will 
remain the mistress of their comings and 
goings. 

Many ways have been put forward for 
solving the housing shortage. There are 
ready-cut houses, as they are called, de- 
signed and manufactured at a mill, ready to 
be shipped and erected by the purchaser. 
There are houses built in blocks. There are 
vast apartment houses. There are houses 
poured in quantities of concrete. They 
ought to be measured as to their home- 
making possibilities. They may be cheap, 
they may be good-looking, but will they 
make good homes? That is the real ques- 
tion. Will they help to build a happy and 
contented nation? If so, they are all right. 

Architects, who have a great contribu- 
tion to make to the house problem, are not 
in a position, as individuals, to apply their 
knowledge. The cost of designing a small 
house is more than most people can afford 
to pay. It is out of proportion to the sum 
involved. The architect can apply his 


knowledge only on a h 
considerable size, where 
built at the same time a 
plans; thus the cost per] 
ices is reduced to a small 
In Minnesota a group 
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Unanswered Housi 
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In the Garford factories, as through- 
out the entire Garford organization, 
Low Cost Ton-Mile is the object of 
every effort. Twelve years of rigid 
adherence to this standard has won 


Garford its dominant position in the | 
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motor truck industry. 
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LIMA, OHIO 


That the United States Government has made Garford a Class A 
Standard is another proof of Garford serviceability 
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Department to the effect 
that 40,000 answers to a 
questionnaire revealed that 
among the farmers of the 
country there is a widespread 
spirit of unrest and dissatis- 
faction so threatening as 
likely to disturb the existing 
economic structure. 

“Inability to obtain labor. 
to work the farms, hired 
help and the farmers’ chil- 
dren having been lured to 
the city by the higher wages 
and easier living’”’—this was 
the first major reason given 
for this unrest. 

“High profits taken by the 
middlemen for the mere 
handling of food products, 
and lack of proper agencies 
of contact between farmers 
and the ultimate consumer”’ 
were the two other major 
reasons given. 

Examination of the re- 
ports revealed that as many 
as fifty per cent of the farm- 
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ers, who at the rate of 1000 
a day had sent in their an- 
swers, were contemplating either leaving 
their farms or were curtailing acreage under 
cultivation because of one or more of these 
three major grievances and because of a 
growing feeling against nonproducing city 
consumers. 

Immediately there was a ery that these 
reports were not accurate. But coming as 
they did from all over the great agricul- 
tural regions, in such numbers, with such 
unanimity, they were correct—entirely so. 
Anyone who knows anything of the mathe- 
matics and interpretation of statistics can 
read in them that this country has a life- 
size problem on its hands. 

Some weeks later, after city newspapers 
had derided the questionnaire—I have such 
editorials before me right now—after finan- 
ciers and real-estate experts had said it was 
impossible and congressmen declared it 
was preposterous, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment issued a second statement. Some 
30,000 more of the 200,000 to whom the 
questionnaire had been sent had an- 
swered—a remarkable return from such a 
method of securing information. 


Back to One-Man Farming 


“About 70,000 communications are now 
at hand and of those who make any com- 
ment beyond an explicit answer to our 
questions,” said the statement in part, 
“there are none who do not complain bit- 
terly of the shortage of labor, of the high 
price they must pay for the same, of the 
cost of fertilizers and farm implements, and 
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cite as indication of their attitude that they 
propose to reduce or suspend production 
and that they do not propose to labor four- 
teen to sixteen hours daily to supply the 
necessities of life for high-paid, short-hour, 
urban-resident consumers.” 

A later report from the United States 
Department of Agriculture verified all this. 
Warning that serious risk of reduced food 
production impends because of high wages 
demanded by farm laborers, high cost of 
farm equipment and supplies and pro- 
nounced movements of people from the 
farms to the cities, was sent out. In citing 
the New York figures I mentioned above, 
the statement was made that similar condi- 
tions in varying degrees exist in all sections 
of the country. There is a widespread dis- 
position to cut down plantings so that the 
work of cultivating can be attended to by 
the farmer himself or by his family. 

Before either of these reports came out, 
however, I had already discovered for 
myself that such conditions are all too true. 
I began to realize it first when I was attend- 
ing a farmers’ meeting in Illinois in January 
and heard over and over again what the 
men who feed the hogs and cattle and grow 
the corn were saying. Along in March 
an Illinois farm journal published reports 
from fifty-eight out of the 102 counties in 
the state. Fifty-five of these reported a 
shortage of farm help. Already wheat 
acreage has been reduced thirty-three per 
cent in the state, yet forty-five of these 
counties reported a poor stand from winter- 
killing and Hessian fly. 


Twenty-five counties reported a shortage 
in the number of spring pigs, while but 
eight reported a normal number. Wages 
for farm hands were given as running any- 
where from forty dollars a month up to 
$115. The average was round seventy-five 
dollars. 

‘Labor situation bad, single men getting 
all the way from eighty-five dollars a month 
to $115. This means reduced production of 
farm products.” 

“Scarcity of labor is causing the farms’ 
being seeded down and one-man farming 
will be the rule here.” 

“Vocabulary too limited to discuss the 
labor situation.” 

‘Hired hands demanding as high as $100 
amonth. Many farmers are seeding down 
their land rather than pay these wages.” 

“Factories and railroads and mines are 
getting most of the hired men.” 

These are just a few sentences picked out 
from these farm-paper reports. But why 
should I give such details here? This is no 
farm paper. Why? Because these facts 
here given mean that unless something is 
done to correct them, ere another year or 
two have gone round, you, smug city man, 
and you, wife of a husband who is getting 
a dollar an hour and wanting more, will be 
going hungry or else paying higher prices 
than you are complaining about now. 

When I was in Michigan in February I 
found exactly the same conditions true. 
Talks with dozens of men, listening to 
the speakers at the Michigan Agricultural 
College during farmers’ week, reports in 
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They All Talk u 
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NW SOON can I have the final figures on that 
cimate?” ‘That's a question frequently asked of 
/-,H. P. Boyle, President of the Boyle Engineering 


Mpany of Cincinnati. 


And quite as frequently Mr. Boyle turns with a 
file and says to his customer, “Here they are.” 


liguring an estimate in the presence 
' customer without the latter even 
1g aware of it, and giving him an 
jiediate answer is one of the handy 
42 ways the Burroughs Calculator 
1s time for this company. 

‘fr. Boyle says it is more accurate 
“1 any other figuring method as well 
}eing rapid and convenient. He also 
\ figuring contracts is but a small 
3 of its work. It is used by his bill 
ex, inventory clerk, bookkeeper and 
femanager. Figure work has doubled 
ie office since the machine was pur- 
wed but no extra help has been 
led—thanks to the Calculator. 


THE ABC 


edes Calculators of different capac- 
«, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Oipany manufactures Adding and 
okkeeping Machines of many styles 
ced as low as $150.00) among 
hth can be found a machine that 
il fit the figure needs of any busi- 


t 


Mr. Boyle in a recent letter said 
four things that are worth reading 
pretty carefully. Here they are: 


“The Burroughs Calculator that I pur- 
chased about a year ago is one of the best 
investments I have ever made. 


“We are saving so much time and getting 
so much more accuracy on our work that we 
could not possibly do without this machine. 


“T personally use the machine for all of 
my own figure work and I am sure that if 
all busy men would likewise use a Burroughs 
Calculator, they would save a good many 
precious minutes. 


““The service that you gave us when we 
installed this machine enabled me to put 
it to a good many different uses.” 


OF BUSINESS 


ness, large or small. Telephone to 
the nearest Burroughs office — you’ll 
find it in your telephone book, or 
your banker can tell you the address 
—and ask for a representative who 


will help you to solve your accounting 


problems. 


(CHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

On top of all this is the fact that despite 
belief of many city folks to the contrary the 
farmer is not getting rich. The average 
farmer is hardly even making anything 
rightnow. Many farmers are losing money. 
I need but mention just one fact to prove 
this. If farming were profitable, more so 
than working in cities, we should not have 
depleted countrysides and overcrowded 
cities and city housing problems. We’d be 
figuring how to keep them away from the 
farm instead of luring them to stay down 
on it. 

Now let’s examine a little bit to see what 
all of these things mean and where they are 
leading us to. 

Any man with common sense knows that 
if a man grows but ten acres of wheat at 
twenty bushels to the acre, where last year 
he grew fifteen acres, there will be 100 
bushels less wheat to be ground into flour, 
to be baked into bread, to be sold to city 
folks who do not produce any wheat at all. 

And fewer acres of corn means less corn 
bread to be eaten or less hogs fed. And 
fewer hogs fed means fewer pork chops and 
fewer hams and less sausage. And fewer 
sheep means less wool and less mutton and 
less cloth for suits. Less cotton means less 
cloth too. Less tobacco means fewer cigars 
and fewer packages of the makin’s. And so 
on, through the whole gamut of foods and 
clothing materials from the farms. 

Less production of all these things means 
that there will be less to haul on the rail- 
roads, and the entire transportation and 
storage systems of the country and the 
whole army of men who carry them on will 
be affected. 

Less corn grown and hogs fed means that 
there will be less labor in the packing 
houses to be done. Less corn and wheat 
means less grinding to be done in the mills. 
Less cotton and wool means less work in 
the shops and mills and less work for the 
tailors and fewer goods to sell in the stores. 

Less all of these things will mean less 
profits all along and less wages and less 
money in the banks and less credit on which 
a world can do business. 

Less crops will mean less money in the 
hands of the farmers with which they can 
buy farm implements and a thousand and 
two other things needed on afarm. Fewer 
implements sold will mean less work in the 
implement factories, less wages to these 
factory workers, more dissatisfaction and 
possibly strikes in order that these workers 
may have the price to pay the increased 
cost of bread and meat, caused because the 
farmer cannot get sufficient help to raise 
enough food to feed the cities. And strikes 
mean less production and in turn still 
higher prices for farm implements for the 
farmer to pay. 

Oh, it’s a complicated process, a vicious 
circle, all round. What I am trying to get 
at is that almost every person in this 
country is dependent upon the farm and its 
products in one way or another, quite apart 
from the fact that he must eat farm food to 
keep from starving and wear farm clothing 
products to keep from going naked. 


Where are the Farmers’ Boys? 


With agriculture comprising about half 
of the entire primary business of this 
country and about one-half of the rest 
being concerned with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and utilizing of farm products, 
everything that happens on the farm, every 
reaction, will be reflected ultimately in the 
lives of every city man, woman and child, 
be it in the cost of a pork sandwich, the milk 
bottle left on the doorstep, the box of 
handkerchiefs given for a Christmas present 
or the size of the pay envelope next Sat- 
urday noon. 

About three-fourths of the articles ad- 
vertised in the average periodical will be 
found to deal with goods made of materials 
that owe their origin to the farm or to com- 
prise farm products somewhere in their 
make-up. 

In exactly the same way everything that 
happens in town reacts upon the farmer in 
turn. Every strike in town means to a 
farmer idleness, less goods produced and 
higher prices. 

A strike in a coal mine means ultimately 
higher-priced coal for the ultimate con- 
sumer, and he’s about the biggest ultimate 
consumer in the country. 

Strikes in the steel industry mean, as I 
said above, that next year or year after 
next he’s going to have to pay for that 
strike when he buys a new spring-tooth 
harrow. 
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Money wasted in extravagant dining in 
hotels and useless traveling and extrava- 
gant fur coats means that some day some- 
body is going to try to recover his money 
by trying to beat down the price of eggs 
and milk and hogs and wheat. That at- 
tempt, as it is being made now by prose- 
cuting attorneys and attorney-generals 
and such, means more farmers discouraged, 
less crops planted, less stock fed, more 
farmers driven off to town, more mouths to 
feed and less men left to produce the food 
for them. 

Oh, it’s all a vicious circle, and the city 
folks are just as much to blame as the farm- 
ers; and a blamed sight more so, maybe. 

But to get back to our main text—what 
is the reason for this labor shortage on the 
farm, so alarming as to startle us when 
viewed on a national scale? Where have 
these farmers and farmers’ sons and farm 
hands gone? And why have they gone? 


The Lure of the Cities 


There is no mystery about it. As I said 
above, every city in the land is overcrowded 
to the point where the cities themselves 
have a crisis.” Now these people in cities 
have not all been born since the last census, 
though of course a due proportion of the 
increase came that way. Nor have they all 
come from abroad in the same time. Immi- 
gration has been about at a standstill since 
1914—actually more have been going back 
recently than coming over. These masses 
of humanity crowding our cities came from 
the farms, a vast number of them. There is 
no other place in the wide, wide world from 
which they could have come. 

First it was the war that accelerated the 
movement from country to town, a move- 
ment already under way and going good. 


-With the Government guaranteeing a cost 


plus, it mattered not what the cost was. 
So, with immigration shut off, the city 
factories outbid the farmer and in came the 
farm hands and the farm girls and the 
tenant farmers with a rush. 

Once in town, with the war over, wages 
still stayed up. Short hours looked mighty 
good. Everybody made money. Luxury 
articles were in demand. Manufacturers 
were making big profits on them. So they 
kept on paying high wages to these laborers 
who were making luxury articles—fun 
stuff—that could be bought in turn by 
folks with lots of money, said money due to 
the fact that they were getting high wages. 
And so the farm boy still stayed on, to get 
the high wages and to live in town. 

The vicious circle again! 

It was thought by Chautauqua orators 
and other authorities on international prob- 
lems that when the war was over our farm 
boys, who furnished a big percentage of the 
Army, would go back to the farm. But 
Congress, asleep on the job, bickering over 
matters of a day gone by, with blindness 
toward a day to come, quite neglected to 
arrange any program that might aid in 
taking them back, such as some of the well- 
governed nations of the world did—as 
Canada did, for example. 

And the result was that many of these 
boys did not go back. Instead they stayed 
in town pretty generally. There you can 
find them to-day, if you take the trouble to 
look, as I did last winter. 

Wages are still high. The railway men 
talk of striking. A hundred other strikes 
are in prospect. The papers are full of 
them. Meanwhile the flow of farm labor to 
town has not ended. It is still going on. 
Usually there is a back flow in the spring. 
Such did not develop as usual this year. 
Conditions are getting worse all the time. 

In what little investigation I did in city 
shops last winter I found, much to my 
surprise, that it was not all a matter of 
wages that brought a lot of farm help from 
the farm to town. I found the sons of 
prosperous farm owners there, of the type 
who ought to compose the next generation 
of progressive farmers, working for wages. 

It was the lack of advantages on the 
farm—the long hours, the dirt, the old 
clothes, the isolation, the lack of conven- 
lences, the failure of the country schools, 
the hard lot of the women and girls, dis- 
satisfaction with things in general. All 
these drove them off the farm, in addition 
to the poor remuneration for their toil and 
invested capital. 

But in town it was the bright-light effect, 
the movies, the street cars, the electric 
lights, the bathtubs, the working indoors, 
the short hours that gave time for recrea- 
tion. These things in addition to the wages 
pulled them to town. 
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Now here’s a funny angle to all this: 
There seems to be just as great a shortage 
of help in cities as there is in the country. 
A New York manufacturer has estimated 
that the country is short as high as 4,000,000 
men this spring, despite the flow of help 
from the farms. It is the bidding of one 
city employer against the other that has 
forced up wages, he says. And he is prob- 
ably right. 

Oh, this country is in a pretty mess, each 
of these problems all hashed up with all the 
rest, because of it all. With not enough 
foodstuffs being raised—getting to the place 
where in four or five years we may have to 
import such—opening our doors right this 
year to butter and potatoes from Den- 
mark—with our cities overcrowded—with 
our spending sprees. 

Do you know, it looks to me, a humble 
citizen of Ioway, that our business men of 
America have been failures and our busi- 
ness methods have been failures when it 
comes to our system of food distribution; a 
pretty failure, turning over to speculators 
and irresponsibles the very things that 
ought to be done most economically. 

It seems that somehow we’ve been fail- 
ures with transportation, the whole system 
breaking down, from city street-car lines 
that are on the rocks to our transconti- 
nental trunk lines. 

And it seems as if our Government has 
not been a howling success lately, with 
Congress fiddling away its time investigat- 
ing ancient history instead of trying to 
initiate economic measures to solve these 
problems, getting needed appropriations 
passed and a peace treaty out of the way so 
that we may sell to Germany and Italy and 
soon. Fiddling away at the Last Rose of 
Summer Before Last while the H. C. L. 
mounts higher and higher. 

Will you kindly remember, good sirs, 
that not all of our troubles were brought on 
by the war? Remember that Roosevelt, 
with a vision better than most men, saw 
this farm situation years ago and wanted 
Congress to take it up and find if possible a 
method to prevent it. But Congress just 
ignored him. 

Remember, will you, that not all of this 
H. C. L. business—High Cost of Living 
and High Cost of Loafing—began with the 
war. Back in 1910 and 1912 our best-seller 
magazines and our library shelves were 
filled with dissertations on the rise of living 
costs. At least six books must have been 
written by then, debating whether or not 
the gold supply was responsible. The war 
just came along and helped matters get 
worse, that’s all. 


Distribution of Food 


Well, what are we going to do about it? 
Just to confine ourselves to the farm-labor 
situation, what can the city do, since it is of 
more importance to the city than to the 
country? What can and will the farmers 
do—other than cutting down acres and 
hogs and cotton and wheat? 

“Who the hell going to work this land 
when I done? How them city fellows going 
to eat then?” 

You can’t do anything much right now. 
The situation this year has already been 
determined, the crops largely planted or 
else the land seeded to grass, the spring 
pigs born or not born. You can’t shut up 
shop for a few days and go back on the farm 
during harvest. You’d be worse than use- 
less and in the way. But ultimately you 
can do a whole lot of things that will put 
economy in distribution of farm products, 
give more profits to the farmer, furnish 
food cheaper to the consumer, stop need- 
less manufacture of luxury articles, release 
men to do the more needed work of the 
world. : 

In the first place the whole matter of 
handling and distribution of food and other 
farm products must be changed. Methods 
need to be worked out that will cut out 
needless duplication in handling of food- 
stuffs between farm and city table. This 
involves also a reduction in needless com- 
petition of dealers handling such food. 
This done, there will be less margin be- 
tween what the farmer receives and what 
the consumer pays. And if done, it will 
release a whole host of employees who are 
to-day doing work that would be needless 
if managed right. 

There are five or six groceries selling food 
where two or three would do the work just 
as well, reducing expenses and releasing a 
number of clerks and delivery boys to do 
something else. There are two or a dozen 
milk routes traveling the same territory in 
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Now to make these articles men and 
women are employed. They are paid high 
wages. They work because we and you, the 
public, want, buy, can pay for, when we 
ought to be doing without and saving our 
money. When they work they are not 
making other articles, useful, needed, that 
they ought to be making and that we need 
to buy. 

Suppose that all the men and women em- 
ployed in the production of luxury arti- 
cles—things that we could do without or 
buy much less as a people—suppose these 
workers could be set to work manufactur- 
ing cookstoves and washing machines and 
corn planters and razor blades and ham- 
mers and filing cases and cotton shirts and 
nine hundred and thirty-seven other arti- 
cles that have gone up out of sight and 
almost disappeared from store shelves at 
times. 

Suppose this switch was made. Would it 
have any effect on the country as a whole? 
Or on the farm-labor situation? 

How many men in this country are en- 
gaged as private chauffeurs—driving cars 
for men and women who could drive their 
own cars if they had enough sense or 
enough brains or enough ambition to drive 
them? 

How many men are engaged as footmen, 
standing round answering doorbells? Bow- 
ing your visitors to drawing-rooms when 
said visitors could just as well find the way 
themselves without getting lost? Carrying 
in the food from the kitchen to hand to the 
butler to pass round at the table? 

Just think of the chauffeurs and the 
footmen and the door men and the butlers— 
flunkies in livery, husky able-bodied men— 
who could do an honest day’s work if given 
the chance. Suppose that every man in 
this country who employs such flunkies 
should discharge them, kick the whole 
caboodle out the door—would it have any 
effect upon the farm-labor situation? Do 
you know that these flunkies that you em- 
ploy to help you have fun in the world or 
be lazy might be doing the work in the 
factories and stores, carrying mail or driv- 
ing milk wagons or running street cars, in 
turn releasing other men to go back on the 
farm to grow more corn and wheat and 
potatoes? 

It is food or fun and flunkies, my breth- 
ren and sisters of the cities. There is no 
other way out of it. You must choose which 
you'll have. It is up to you to determine. 
I’m telling you what you can do to get 
more food, to relieve the housing situation, 
to fill the vacant houses in the country. 

“Who the hell going to work this land 
when I done? How them city fellows going 
to eat then?” 

Meanwhile, what is the farmer going to 
do about all this? I’ve told you what he 
has done already, putting out all the crops 
he can handle himself and working from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day asarule. He 
will still go on working so. He wants no 
eight-hour day. He wants no labor unions. 
He wants no strikes. He wants no one to 
go hungry. But there is a limit to what he 
can do. By doing his best under present 
conditions he can scarcely grow as much 
food as this country will be needing shortly— 
let alone have any left over to export. 


The Farmer is on His Toes 


The farmer has not been asleep these late 
years. He was never more awake or onto 
his job more in his life than right now. 
Farming right now is in process of going 
through a revolution, or rather evolution, 
that will be far-reaching in its effect upon 
the world. 

The farmer is making use of labor-saving 
machinery. He is plowing with a tractor. 
He is hauling his grain with a truck. He 
drives an auto for business. He is putting 
in electricity to light up the house and barn 
and grind the feed. He is keeping books, 
too, to see what it all will cost him and what 
profit he ought to have. In Indiana, for 
instance, 30,000 sets of farm-record books 
were distributed this year from Purdue 
University. In Iowa some 40,000 similar 
books were distributed from Iowa State 
College. This is typical for the whole land. 

Most of all, the farmer is organizing for 
business. 

There is now being developed among the 
farmers of America anew organization, built 
on a new type, with foundations that seem 
sound, after a plan that is providing ample 
finances. I have followed this movement 
from Massachusetts to California in the last 
six months, first hand in a number of states, 
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and it looks as though it is due to reorgan- 
ize and redirect the farming of America 
completely, putting it on a business basis 
instead of a haphazard affair, as it is now. 

I refer to the farm-bureau movement. 
This began when the farmers of a county 
were organized into a body to support the 
county agricultural agent. They organized 
in effect a rural chamber of commerce, with 
the county agent acting as secretary for 
them. During the war these farm bureaus 
were temporarily organized pretty much 
over the agricultural regions of the country 
and furnished the machinery that stimu- 
lated the farmers to produce the food that 
helped win the war. With the close of the 
war, instead of these farm bureaus being 
allowed to die out, they were strengthened 
and made permanent. 


The Farm-Bureau Drives 


Within the last year or so there has been 
a movement all over the country for these 
county organizations to get together and 
perfect state farm-bureau organizations. 
Then it was a natural result that last No- 
vember delegates from state bureaus should 
convene at Chicago and effect a tempo- 
rary national farm-bureau organization. 
In March of this year, meeting again at 
Chicago, delegates from twenty-eight per- 
manently organized states, representing a 
paid-up membership of some 600,000 farm- 
ers, permanently organized the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The future prospects for such an organi- 
zation look as though within another year 
nearly every state will be organized on a 
farm-bureau basis and be a member of the 
national organization. Membership drives 
are being put on in a dozen different states 
or so this spring, soliciting being done by 
farmers. 

Members are paying five or ten dollars 
a membership, from one-half to three- 
fourths going to the county and the rest 
to the state and American federations. 
Beginning with 1921, for each member each 
state will pay fifty cents into the national 
treasury. With a million members the 
organization will have $500,000 for its run- 
ning expenses next year. The budget is 
$200,000 this year. 

In Iowa there are nearly 125,000 mem- 
bers who joined, each paying five dollars. 
In addition they pledged and paid in 
$400,000 more as a voluntary fund for the 
state treasury. Illinois will soon have 
100,000 members, each paying ten or fifteen 
dollars a member. Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio will probably equal this also. 

The American federation has elected 
J. R. Howard, an Iowa farmer, as president, 
at a salary of $15,000 a year. J. W. Cover- 
dale, a college-trained Iowa farmer and 
former extension man from Iowa State 
College, has been elected secretary, at 
$12,000—equal to the salary of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. Expert 
men are to be employed to handle the 
various bureaus and departments of the 
federation, the salaries paid them being 
sufficient to secure men of equal caliber to 
experts employed by the packers and other 
big industrial corporations. 

Likewise the states are doing the same 
thing. Secretaries are being employed at 
salaries ranging from $5000 to $10,000. 
Illinois has retained Prof. H. W. Mumford, 
of the University of Illinois, one of the lead- 
ing livestock authorities of America, at a 
salary of $15,000, to handle the livestock 
department. 

Among the activities of this American 
federation will be the establishment of 
bureaus of transportation, statistics, cost 
accounting and legislation. A Washington 
office with a Washington representative in 
charge has already been opened. Cost-of- 
production figures will be obtained on a 
wide scale. Referendums on pending legis- 
lation will be taken. Needed legislation 
will be suggested and pushed. Study will 
be made of the packing industry, the 
stockyards, railways and other interests 
affecting agriculture. For the first time in 
history the farmers will be able to represent 
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eg adequately and present a united 
ront. 

The reason why I mention all this here 
would be plain enough if you had seen these 
farm bureaus being organized as I have in 
the, past six months. These facts I have 
given here in regard to labor shortage, un- 
rest, lack of profits, and so on, have all been 
the motive force that has driver the farm- 
ers to organize as they have in this way. It 
is the method the farmers are taking to 
defend themselves and to try in a construc- 
tive way to solve their own problems. I 
wish there were space here to tell more in 
detail of these farm bureaus. But I’ll be 
content with just one spécific illustration. 


Michigan is the second beet-sugar state _ 


of the country. The beet farmers are unable 
to secure the necessary labor this year. 
Beet growing takes an unusual amount of 
work. To get labor at all, prices far beyond 
what have ever been paid before will be 
necessary. Now in years gone by the beet 
manufacturers of Michigan have paid the 
beet farmers just what they felt like pay- 
ing, and the farmers had to take the price 
whether they liked it or not. 

But aroused this year because of labor 
scarcity and high wages that must be paid 
to compete with city labor prices, the farm- 
ers refused to sign their contracts on the 
same basis as last year. Instead, the Mich- 
igan State Farm Bureau employed a man 
to investigate profits in beets and sugar last 
year. He discovered that on a ton of beets 
the farmer made a profit of eighty-one cents 
and the beet factories made a profit on that 
same ton of $9.89. At that profit sugar 
should have sold round thirteen cents 
wholesale, when as a matter of fact in 
certain Michigan cities it was selling for 
fifteen and seventeen cents. 

Aroused by the publication of this report, 
of which the above is but the nubbin, the 
farmers have perfected a Beet Growers’ 
Association under the inspiration and 
financing of the farm bureau. As I write 
now, more than 8000 of Michigan’s 12,000 
beet farmers have already signed an agree- 
ment not to grow a single beet next year 
unless they are guaranteed a contract that 
will insure them at least fifty per cent of the 
profit on their beets, when, according to 
capital invested and labor, about sixty-five 
per cent is due them. 


The Elysian Fields Up to Date 


These Michigan farmers do not ask con- 
sumers to pay more for sugar. All they 
want is to get their just share of the profits. 
They would much rather have sugar sold to 
the consumer for less. They have to buy 
sugar, same as anyone else. But they insist 
that their labor is just as valuable and their 
capital entitled to just as much return as is 
the city man’s labor and city man’s capital. 
And they propose to get it. 

One big result of the farm-bureau move- 
ment ought to be that the farmer can 
determine, rather than someone else, the 
price he‘ought to get for what he has to sell. 
This would be but putting him on a par 
with any manufacturing business in the 
country. 

But suppose that we all fail in these 
things. Suppose that the farmers them- 
selves grow discouraged and cannot solve 
their labor problem. Suppose that the 
movement from country to city goes on. 
Suppose that the H. C. L. still stays up, 
along with wages. Suppose that labor 
grows more dissatisfied and demands still 
higher wages. Suppose that Congress and 
legislatures keep on failing to appreciate 
the problem and fail to solve it. Suppose 
that Mrs. Richwoman and Mrs. I. B. 
Somebody fail to turn off their flunkies, and 
their husbands still dine in luxury at lunch 
and pay exorbitant tips and prices for fancy 
food. Supyfose we keep on spending out 
money for fun and foolish things instead of 
saving it. 

Suppose time and working of economic 
checks and balances do not solve our prob- 
lems, as many hope to see happen. 

Where will it all end? Where shall we be 
a year from now, or three years or twenty 
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“Not if he 
knew about 
it or could 
prevent it. 
But he can’t, y 
you see. 
Radcliff has 
licked him 
for the last 
eight or nine years every election. And 
Stow has had to quit using his gunmen. So 
he just twiddles his thumbs and runs 
cattle.” 

“How about this sheriff? What’s his 
name?” 

“Walters.” 

“Radcliff’s man?” 

“Eats out of the hand.” 

“There ain’t nobody else—some county 
judge or the district attorney or some smart 
reformer?” 

“Pico is a live town—the gang there is 
pretty handy at taking care of trouble 
makers.” 

“Wide open?” 

“Pico? Like a barn door! Prohibition 
doesn’t prohibit in Kearney County.” 

“T get it! Radcliff is skimming cream 
off all the pans. Well, I can watch out for 
myself.” 

“There is one man. You ought to know 
about him.” 

“Only one?”’ The ex-convict sneered. 

“Only one—but he’s a two-gun lad. 
The business men of Pico made a deal with 
Radcliff last year; they wanted a deputy 
of their own. 

“There had been some stickups and a 
train robbery or two, and they hurt business. 
Radcliff conceded something to them—the 
undersheriff.”’ 

“He ain’t in on this play then?” 

“Hardly! Walters is having trouble 
enough handling him as it is. He has 
peculiar notions about public office.” 

“Tf he runs across my trail maybe I can 
do your sheriff a favor then.” 

“You might. But look out for him. 
He’s one of these bright boys.’ 

“What’s his name?”’ 

“*Squires.”’ 

“T’ve got his number.” 

The little convict sat thinking a minute. 
Radclifi’s hired man watched him, per- 
fectly self-possessed, perfectly cold. 

“Allright, Mister Lawyer,” Barnes said; 
then presently: ‘I’ll come through. It’s 
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“McCune ina 
Sailors’ Roost 
on the Water 
Front! It 
Doesn’t Seem 
Possible. But 
He Chose 
a Good 
Hide:Out’’ 


worth something tome. But I’m 
not going with you.” 

“How are you going?” 

“As I please. Probably cross 
country by machine. I’ve got a 
reason. And I won’t be in Pico 
much before the first or second of next 
month.” 

“You'll be watched until you get there 
and close the deal.” 

““You’d save money calling off your dicks. 
Think I’m going to run a rannikapoo with 
that stuff lying there rusting? I’ll come 
clean.” ; 

“‘T presume you will.” 

“You're right. But there’s another side 
to it. Your gang will too.” 

“You can trust them.” 

“‘T don’t trust anybody!”’ the little man 
snarled. ‘I’m coming in there at night and 
I’m going out the same. Nobody picks up 
my trail till I give you the office I’m ready. 
Do you get that?” 

“You will be left strictly alone until you 
are ready.” 

““You’re damn whistling I will! And I 
go to the cache alone.” 
“Oh, I guess not!” 

“Oh, I guess so! Radcliff and this 
crooked sheriff of his can ride herd on me, 
but they’ll ride wide. After I get the stuff 
I’ll come back to Patrick’s place, or the old 
corral that used to be at Sheep’s Cross- 

“That’s better. Patrick’s is a stage sta- 
tion now.” 

“‘Sheep’s Crossing: then. I put eleven 
bars of the stuff on the ground beside the 
machine and back off into the brush. Rad- 
cliff picks ’em up and moseys. I don’t want 
to see nobody after the deal is closed.” 

“You’ve got an imagination, my friend,” 
Gessler remarked. “‘But it runs away with 
you. If Radcliff has the stuff he won’t 
want you. What are you afraid of?” 

“T’ll tell you that too. Just happens 
I know about the twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar reward the Pecos offered. Maybe 
Mister Sheriff wouldn’t mind grabbing off 
his cut of the property and the reward on 
top. Think I’ve got cheese in my head?” 

“You forget that Radcliff is taking 
chances with you. If youshould squeal ——”’ 

“Oh, go on! Don’t make me laugh! 


An ex-con—the guy that stuck up 
the Pecos in nineteen-seven and 
shot two guards and that’s got a 
private electric chair yawnin’ for 
him in Carson City—he squeals 
on Henry Radcliff, boss of Kear- 
ney County. Haven’t you just got through 
telling me he owned every judge and officer 
in the place? It’s you that’s got a head full 
of cheese!” 

Gessler smiled slightly, and rose. 

“All right, Mr. Barnes,’ he said. ‘‘ We'll 
carry the plan out your way. If anything 
happens, wire me. There’s my card.” 

Barnes picked it up with a quick move- 
ment, scrutinized it carefully, then took out 
a match and lighted one corner, holding the 
pasteboard until it was burned to a wisp of 
black ash. 

“You'd like to leave a little Kearney 
County literature round here for these San 
Fran dicks to pipe off, wouldn’t you?” he 
sneered. 

“You got to .emember Nevada isn’t 
the only place they’ve heard of the Pecos 
hold-up and the reward. I'll carry your 
moniker in my head, Mr. Gessler, attorney 
at law.” 

Gessler stood by the door, his hand on 
the knob, his eyes on his host. 

“You’re a disagreeable little cur,” he 
said quite pleasantly. ‘‘I should hate to 
think of your settling down in our neighbor- 
hood. So long to you.” 

The other merely regarded him, answer- 
ing nothing. Gessler went down the stairs, 
passing thereon the thin man who had 
bolted from the saloon at hearing the name 
of Barnes, but who gave him no sign now, 
and went into the street. As he turned into 
Steuart he confronted a gray-clad individ- 
ual with a close-cropped mustache and large 
flat feet. 

“Did you make your man?”’ this indi- 
vidual inquired. 

Gessler nodded. 

“Eiverything O. K. He travels light and 
moves quick. And he’s pretty suspicious.” 

“We'll take care of him.” 

“You’d better. If he doesn’t arrive in 
Pico before the morning of the fifth—I’ll 
allow you a day or two—you don’t get one 
penny. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly! You won’t need to worry, 
Mr. Gessler.”’ 

Gessler laughed shortly. 

“Tf I were the worrying kind I would 
have been dead ten years. Keep in touch 
with me. Good-by.” 


II 


HERE the desert railroad junction of 

Pico feathers off into barren desert, 
and half a mile from the business center that 
hugs the courthouse, stands the town’s one 
landmark, dating back to the very begin- 
ning of things. This landmark is Doon’s 
Corral. In fact, it antedates the town by 
many decades, being still reminiscent of 
the days when overland caravans, passing 
wearily along the old Mormon Trail toward 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
Alta, California, found it an oasis, a resting 
place and a repair and supply station. 

Along the west side of Doon’s there stands 
to-day a part of the old mesquite stockade 
erected in 1846 by Stephen Doon, old Tim’s 
father, when Stephen was thirty and the 
despot of Southern Nevada. That stockade 
gave the place its name. It was literally 
a corral, surrounded by a stout ten-foot 
fence of mesquite posts brought up by the 
Indians from the Pico Wash. In the center 
the bold young pioneer built a stout square 
building, which was residence, storehouse 
and trading room in one, wherein he is said 
to have bargained with a stony face for the 
last penny he could extort from a customer, 
only to turn round and give like a prince to 
any pleading unfortunate with any pitiful 
tale, plausible or dubious. Doon’s Corral 
was one of the posts on that terrible frontier 
road, therefore, which some men remem- 
bered with black looks and others with 
filling eyes. 

After the heavy emigration of the fifties 
Doon’s became less bustling; in the eighties 
the transcontinental railroads, leaving 
Southern Nevada far to the south on the 
one hand and far to the north on the other, 
carried their traffic by, and Doon’s lan- 
guished. The old man and the beautiful 
California girl he had married knew hard 
times. Timothy, their son, grew up to 
think of the world as a flat, wind-swept 
place inhabited by a few people, mostly 
prospectors, land seekers or cattlemen; 
finally the elder Doon died, and left him as 
a heritage a few hundred dollars hidden in 
a cache in the spring house, and the corral. 
This was fast falling to ruin when a small 
party of surveyors came through and made 
demands on Tim for accommodations. In 
an evil moment he went to Tucson and 
married a woman to obtain a helpmate so 
that he could take those men in and keep 
their hunger satisfied. They were laying 
out a railroad, they said; it would bring 
prosperity to the region. Tim sniffed, 
having heard such tales before. But the 
surveyors were followed by construction 
gangs and Doon’s Corral became a place of 
large importance—headquarters and supply 
station. The railroad company bought the 
Pico ranch near by and established a town. 
Tim Doon flourished. He spread out into 
merchandising—was busy, popular and 
contented. For into a life blunted and 
dulled by loneliness there had come many 
people—and his baby girl. 

It was the advent of Xarissa Doon that 
effected the first great changes in Doon’s 
Corral. Drunk with delight in her, Tim 
sent out for Indians and built round her 
tiny crib—it was made from half a sugar 
barrel and painted what Tim thought was 
a heavenly blue—the best adobe house in 
Southern Nevada. Mule teams went for 
him to Searchlight and brought a carload 
of furniture from the terminus of the rail- 
road. He tore away most of the old mes- 
quite corral and laid the first cement 
sidewalk in the desert. He razed his fath- 
er’s storehouse and built a roomy barn 
and a long warehouse. He erected a wind- 
mill, and he reveled in lurid paints for 
everything—there could be neither too 
many colors for him nor those too vivid. His 
activities broadened. He supplied accom- 
modations for man and beast; he traded; 
he freighted in what supplies were needed 
by the hordes of workmen who were pres- 
ently strung out across the length of the 
desert; and he made good profits. Then in 
the midst of contentment his wife left him, 
decamping between. days in the company 
of a discharged railroad surveyor whose 
promises to her were probably lavish. Doon 
bent pitifully under what he thought was 
the disgrace to his baby girl. 

His dissolution was very rapid. Pico 
began to grow, the railroad was completed, 
new merchants came in and opened up; 
new merchandise, new demands, new 
methods left Doon’s Corral behind. The 
place fell into decay—a process that can be 
very swift on the desert. A few old-timers 
stabled their mules or burros with Tim; he 
sold fuel and feed in small quantities, un- 
able to compete with the active and wide- 
awake newcomers; he installed a gasoline 
tank and pump when automobiles came into 
use, but he was half a mile off the highway— 
and might as well have been half a hundred. 
He took to drinking; to associating with 
the half-world scourings that began to drift 
into Pico with the political ascendancy of 
Henry Radcliff, an ex-gambler; and to do- 
ing small and dirty odd jobs for the boss 
and his lieutenants. He thought longingly 
of death; only Xarissa tied him to life, 
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There were two reasons why Xarissa, as 
she grew older, remained in Pico: She felt 
that her mother’s defection had laid on her 
a certain duty toward her father; and she 
loved him almost passionately, with that 
love strong women often have for weaklings. 
She bloomed and flowered into a beauty— 
tall, broad, straight, lithe, clean-limbed, 
clean-hearted, clean-thinking. Without 
competition, she was a very queen to the 
rough men of her world. But this meant 
nothing to her. They interested her as 
horses did; she liked to feed them sugar, 
watch them cavort. But knowing them 
thoroughly. she was afraid of neither, and 
drove both with equal skill and confidence. 
They would perform for her. She enjoyed 
making them doso. At twenty-two, power 
is a wonderful thing toa woman. It is more 
wonderful than love, because at twenty- 
two love is only one form of power. 

Several men had told her with sincerity 
and some high resolutions that they loved 
her. When they did that Xarissa would 
look beyond them, her chin up and her 
eyes bright, and would say ‘‘Yes?’’—and 
change the subject. She could do it so 
deftly that the most impassioned man would 
take up her new line without a break and 
never wonder until afterward whether she 
had exactly understood what he was talk- 
ing about. Of all the men who had felt her 
bit and eaten her sugar one alone had not 
yet told her that he wanted her. He in- 
terested her more than the others. She 
stood in a little awe of Judd Squires. But 
she was not afraid of him, 

Judd was one of those who always tied 
in at Doon’s Corral when he came to Pico 
from the Stull Stow ranch headquarters 
twelve miles northeast of town. He had 
been doing it for years—ever since ’Riss 
was twelve or fourteen. Now for a year 
he had been undersheriff and had dropped 
in more frequently. He was a hard man to 
describe adequately. He was long-legged, 
but he stooped so much that he scarcely 
seemed tall. He was a horseman above the 
average, yet he did not fit his horse pic- 
turesquely. He walked little; when he 
did it was with a sort of slouch. His 
face was burned by sun, wind and rain, 
and the flesh was drawn tight—almost to 
bursting—across his cheek bones and the 
bridge of his nose. He looked less powerful 
than he was. He appeared dull, when he 
was, on the contrary, unusually alert and 
keen. He seemed colorless, yet at times 
flashed prismatically, aflame with some 
inner fire. Very few people knew Judd 
Squires well—only Stull Stow, the cattle 
king, who was fond of Judd and admired 
him beyond the capacity of others to under- 
stand, knew him intimately. 

The onestriking thing about Judd Squires 
was his eyes. They were hazel, but with 
that wonderful quality of hazel that takes 
on color from near objects. If Judd wore 
a blue handkerchief about his neck his eyes 
were blue; if the scarf were red the eyes 
became golden, almost brown; on the oc- 
casions when he donned his big green felt 
sombrero a Mexican had lost to him in 
Juarez once—having been badly damaged 
later when he attempted to knife Judd to 
recover his treasure—his eyes appeared to 
be a deep green and to hold mysteries. The 
few men who had looked into Judd’s eyes 
when he was angry were of the belief that 
they were gray—and colder than Satan’s 
heart. Xarissa, on the other hand, thought 
them very nice, warm, pleasant eyes. She 
liked to look into them and it made her a 
little cross that she could neither harden 
them by provoking Judd nor soften them 
by coquetting with him. He was always 
gentle and easy with her. But he would 
not tell her he loved her. Xarissa tossed 
her head. Much she cared, she said. 

For some weeks now Judd had been wor- 
ried when she saw him. He would ride out 
to the corral—he used his Judas horse 
whenever he could, because he hated the 
sheriff’s automobiles—and look about anx- 
iously. Several times he straightened and 
started to speak abruptly, but thought bet- 
ter of it. He seemed particularly interested 
in the men Radcliff or some of the Radcliff 
crew were always sending out to see old 
Tim Doon on business, who came usually 
in automobiles and stayed a very short 
time. Doon had recently set up an office 
in the long warehouse at the far end of the 
corral that had been built by the railroad 
contractor ten years before and that was 
now almost empty. Two smaller out- 
buildings stood between the warehouse and 
the residence, so that from the latter you 
could only see one end of the long window- 
less structure. ’Riss didn’t understand this 
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peculiar choice of her father’s—the old of- 
fice in the corner near the adobe seemed 
much more convenient to her. But her 
father had only shaken his head. He was 
worried, too, but she was used to that. He 
hadn’t been at all himself for eight years; 
she was surprised at nothing now. So he 
went on meeting these men in the farther 
end of the disused storehouse. When Judd 
Squires would see these men coming and 
going he would frown and fall silent. 

Then came a day when he rode out rather 
early in the forenoon, and seemed par- 
ticularly gloomy. After a time ’Riss be- 
came impatient. 

““What’s the matter with you?’’-she de- 
manded. 

““Nothing the matter, ’Riss.” 

“You're cross as a bear.” 

“Not with you.” 

“But you’re taking it out on me. You 
sit there scowling down your nose. You’d 
be more company if you were dumb, be- 
cause then you could at least talk with 
your fingers.” 

“T suppose I might be a little more 
human. Let’ssee. Did you hear that Tom 
Chittenden had bought Barch’s hay and 
had gone to Los Angeles to sell it? Mrs. 
Sneddiger has the neuralgia again. And 
Messer’s boy has a fever that Doc Notter 
thinks ——” 

“Tf you don’t hush I’m going into the 
house! What are you thinking about? 
There’s something on your mind.”’ 

“Well, there is. You’re a noticing little 
girl, aren’t you?” 

“And you keep looking down toward 
dad’s office. See here, Judd!” 

SS Yesu huisese 

“Ts anything wrong with Tim-dad?”’ 

“Him? Oh—no!”’ 

“That means there is. What is it? An- 
other attachment or something?”’ 

“Nothing like that. I can’t talk about 
it. Partly I don’t know anything for sure; 
partly I couldn’t very well tell you. Have 
you talked to him lately?” 

“T’m not paralyzed!” 

“T mean about what he is doing; his 
office—his business.” 

“What about it?” 

“That’s what I want to know. I’ve got 
to know pretty soon.” 

The girl flung round. 

“ Are you joking?” 

“No. And I don’t mean the fuel-and- 
feed business.” 

“That’s all the business Tim-dad has— 
except a little here at the store.” 

“T wish I was sure of that.” 

“Now look here, Judd, you can’t stop 
there! I’ve known for a long time there 
was something on your mind when you 
came to the corral. It looks like something 
serious, and I’m not going to stand mys- 
teries any longer. What’s the matter?” 

“Tf I knew it might do some good to tell 
you, because you have a lot of influence 
with your father. He’d do a lot for you— 
more, I think, than he would for a man 
who—who had him in his power, sort of.’’ 

“You mean Radcliff, don’t you?” 

““Well—say Radcliff.” 

Xarissa dropped her chin into her palm, 
resting her elbow on her crossed knees, and 
stared down at the broken concrete side- 
walk at their feet. After some time she 
said slowly: ‘‘Tim-dad is in debt to Rad- 
cliff. But he would never do anything 
wrong for anyone, not even for a man he 
owed a great deal to.” 

“Like Radcliff.” 

“Yes. He owes Radcliff a lot.” 

“Money?” 

“Some money. But help—I don’t know 
much about it. Tim-dad only tells me a 
little.” 

‘Listen, "Riss! I’ve got to find out just 
where your father stands. I’ve been play- 
ing a lone hand against a bad bunch for a 
year now, and up to date they’ve beaten 
me. Sometimes I’ve been outblufted; other 
times I’ve overplayed; but usually it’s 
looked more as if the deck was stacked. 
Somehow they never deal me any high 
cards. The business men here didn’t like 
the way things were going and they told 
Radcliff that they wouldn’t hear of Walters 
for sheriff unless they had a man of their 
own under him. They got Stull Stow to 
pick their man for them, and he picked me. 
Walters never liked the arrangement, but 
he had to take it. Radcliff seemed to think 
I would settle down and be satisfactory. 
But I’m not. I’m not built that way. They 
want me to resign—but when I resign it 
will be when my gun misses fire sometime 
and the other fellow pulls first. This makes 
it kind of slow going for me.”’ 
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at first been strong enough to impel him to 
run away—to keep him going on westward 
when disillusionment had buffeted him. In 
the end he weakened; thought with sick 
longing of home and the smell of grease and 
gasoline, the feel of heavy tools in his hands, 
the element of suspense, even in that mo- 
notonous life, when a new dust cloud on the 
white road to east or west rose and drifted 
away to disclose a strange automobile from 
which an unfamiliar face could lean to ask 
questions or perhaps to drop hints of dis- 
tant starting point or storied destination. 
Most of all he wanted rough, clean white 
sheets and his mother’s suppers. In the 
yards of Livermore, east of San Francisco 
Bay, he found a train made up to go over- 
land by way of Ogden, and he tried to 
swing himself between two rapidly moving 
refrigerator cars. 

Had his grip held he would not have been 
in this tale—perhaps there would have been 
no tale to tell. By such slender threads 
does Fate carry forward the patterns that 
she weaves of life. Ralph’s hands were 
cold, sore and unskillful. His body was 
hurled against the rearward car—for a 
breath he thought he was going under. But 
chance threw him outside, and he rolled to 
the edge of the road under a fence, where 
old grasses were withering in the snap of 
autumn. There he lay stunned for almost 
an hour. 

When he came to himself he was in a 
Livermore garage and two or three men 
were watching him. He tried himself ten- 
tatively, and finding that he was not even 
seriously hurt mumbled his thanks and at- 
tempted to leave, having learned in his 
nine weeks’ sojourn among drifters at least 
that much of caution. But a hand closed 
on his arm and he looked up into the face 
of the owner of the garage. 

“Wait a minute, sonny. Ain’t you the 
boy ee was in here yesterday asking for 
a job?” 

“Yes,” Ralph said, gulping, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think I want it now. I want to go home.”’ 

They laughed. 

“Where’s home?’ the proprietor in- 
quired. 

Utah. 

The man looked across at another then— 
a small individual standing beside an old- 
model automobile equipped for a long trip 
and weighted down with blankets and 
supplies. The small man asked sharply, 
“Where?” 

“Utah,” the garage man said. 

“That’s all right,” said the other. 

The proprietor turned to the boy. 

“Driven a car much, sonny?” 

“Since I was ten.” 

“You told me you’d worked in your 
father’s garage—wasn’t that it? Uh-huh! 
Know anything about that kind of machine 
there?” 

The boy glanced over. 

“Sure! Know ’em backward andjinside 
out.”’ 

“T guess he’s your party, Mr. Barnes,”’ 
the garage owner said then, and he gave 
Ralph Gossard a friendly shove toward the 
battered old machine. “The gentlemen 
want somebody to drive them,” he ex- 
plained briefly. “‘They’re going your way.” 

Half an hour later the sketchy negotia- 
tions were completed, the machine was 
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fueled and extra oil taken on and Ralph 
was backing carefully out of the garage and 
turning the nose of the old car eastward. 
For a time he was engaged in trying out his 
machine—in getting acquainted. He was 
a good driver—steady, alert, saving strain. 
Ancient and battered as it was, he gave 
the automobile his approval, and thereafter 
grew to have an affection for it not uncom- 
mon among drivers. Meantime he was 
turning his attention to his employer and 
their traveling companion. 

Mr. Barnes was interested, he said, in 
mining and land speculations. He was 
going overland because it gave him a better 
knowledge of the country. Though he was 
not a pleasant-looking man, he was quiet, 
easily satisfied, generous. He appeared to 
warm toward the boy. At the end of three 
days he was vaguely sketching Ralph’s 
future for him—if he tended to business 
and didn’t ask questions. From being 
grateful to Barnes, Ralph came to liking 
him. It was lucky that he had failed to 
pick up that east-bound freight—to go 
back to the monotony and hard usage of his 
old life! Mr. Barnes was a hero to him. 

Quite to the contrary, Mr. Snyder, 
Barnes’ guest, was an ill-conditioned, whin- 
ing, fault-finding, timid old fool. He never 
took his eyes from Mr. Barnes; never let 
him get out of sight; complained at him 
and at the trip and at Ralph constantly; 
objected to every stop decided on; bewailed 
every new start. With his pouchy face, his 
tricky temper, his constant nagging, Ralph 
wondered that Barnes did not drop him 
from the party. Bit by bit the explanation 
came out. Barnes found Snyder an impos- 


sible companion, but owed the old man 


some money and was determined to pay it 
and be rid of him. Snyder had been prom- 
ised payment many times, Ralph finally 
gathered, but had been disappointed. This, 
it appeared, had not been Barnes’ fault, 
but the matter of fault did not concern Mr. 
Snyder. He was going to haye his money 
this time, and they were now on their way 
to a place where that money could be got 
from a property in which Mr. Barnes was 
interested, and paid over to Snyder, thus 
automatically releasing Barnes from all 
obligations and terminating Mr. Snyder’s 
connection with him. Ralph devoutly 
hoped this would be soon. He felt sorry 
for Mr. Barnes, and when out of Snyder’s 
hearing he said so. Barnes seemed to ap- 
preciate Ralph’s sympathy. 

“‘Say,”’ Ralph remarked on this occasion, 
“why can’t the darn’ old fool sit back in 
the tonneau? He drives me to drink yap- 
pin’ in my ear all the time here in front.” 

“He don’t like to ride behind, kid,’’ 
Barnes replied. 

“Let him walk then!’’ 

“Tend to your business! I’ll take care 
of everything else,’’ Barnes said shortly. 

He was often short, but never unkind. 
Sometimes Ralph thought he was going to 
lose his temper and swear—good! But he 
always checked himself, much to the boy’s 
disappointment. 

Their road did not lead them eastward 
into Utah. On leaving Livermore they 
began to turn southward, Barnes explain- 
ing’ that it 
might be a few 
days before 
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they made the Utah country. Ralph did not 
care. He was happy—king of the wheel, 
emperor of the seat of power. Neither of 
the other two knew a butterfly valve from 
a torsion rod, and Ralph tasted the sweets 
of authority. They roared over the polished 
surface of the California highway south 
through Fresno and Bakersfield, then over 
the Tehachapi to Mohave, whence they 
turned eastward. Here Ralph was invalua- 
ble—rough, dusty desert roads, winding 
and snake-tracked because built by half a 
century of use and by that alone, were 
familiar to him, and he made time and 
saved tires and fuel because he had learned 
on just such trails in his own country. They 
fled eastward for mile after mile, passing 
through a few small towns, looking from the 
distance like children’s blocks left randomly 
on the floor of a big nursery, crossed the 
Colorado at Needles, and on the evening of 
the last day of the month came to a sudden 
and unexplained stop in the middle of the 
barren waste at a foul-looking water hole. 
For several days Barnes had been indis- 
posed—at any rate, he had stayed carefully 
out of sight in the back of the machine, 
with one side curtain up and with nothing 
to say. Now Ralph thought he looked a 
good deal older and more strained. He 
gazed about him as he alighted, studying 
the horizon, particularly on the road ahead, 
where there was a slight haze of smoke. 

“We're about through,” he said. “This 
is where we camp.” 

Ralph—according to a custom into which 
they had fallen—got out the outfit and 
started supper, while the other two unrolled 
the rough beds. Their supper was scant, 
for supplies were low. But neither of the 
two men noticed this. They had no appe- 
tites. Barnes had made his bed consider- 
ably apart from the others. After supper 
Snyder arose, and muttering something 
about not wanting to be lonesome and 
laughing awkwardly dragged his blankets 
that way and placed them close by those 
of his debtor. The latter sat by the small 
camp fire of greasewood and cow chips, 
watching. Ralph happened to catch a 
glimpse of his face and it startled him. But 
he shared Barnes’ hatred of the querulous 
old man—and anyway, he thought, looks 
ean’t kill. 

Presently gazing eastward Ralph beheld 
low on the horizon a cluster of twinkling 
lights. He turned to Barnes. 

“Tsn’t that a town on ahead there?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Barnes started, then nodded. 

“Pico. My property’s here.’ 

“Tsn’t more than two miles away, is it— 
this town?” 

“*Bout that. Why?” 

“Tf we’d gone on in we could have got 
some grub 3 

Barnes started up with unexpected and 
unaccustomed violence. 

“You double-blanked puppy, you,’’ he 
cried, “I’ll take a case knife to your stomach 
in a minute. Shut your yap!” 

“What have I done?” Ralph asked 
doggedly as he backed away. 


(Continued on 
Page 137) 
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A Better Saw For Every Use! 


From the felling of the forest—thru the lumber mills—into the building 
homes and factories and cities—Atkins Saws play vital parts in making wox 
and easier. Back of the Atkins name on any wood or metal saw is the spirit 
hundred years of experience—a spirit which has originated so many of the1 : 


ments in saw making and materials. 


Atkins originated ‘‘segment grinding’’—this 
exclusive process prevents Atkins Cross Cut 
Saws from sticking and binding. ‘‘Silver Steel’’, 
another exclusive Atkins feature, makes these 
saws hold their edge longer. Experienced woods- 
men know these features have built a world- 
wide reputation for Atkins quality and value. 


In Alpine timber, over-seas, forest & 
made war records operating Atkin! 
double shifts at 344% above their rated 
Leading lumber mills everywhere k® 
Atkins Band and Circular Saws really! 
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from the door of an office and storeroom 
filled with spares, parts, accessories and 
cases of bolts and nuts. 

“Howdy,” this man said. ‘Want some- 
thing?” 

“You got any springs for this car?” 
Ralph asked. 

“T think we’ve got a secondhand pair 
that will do you. What’s the matter?” 

“Hit the high places coming from the 
river. I think I’ve got a broken leaf or two 
in the right rear. But I won’t take it now. 
Just wanted to know.” 

“We can fix you up. Staying here?’’ 

“Near here. Don’t know how long. I 
want gas and oil.” 

When his needs were met he backed out, 
swung into the street, then glanced at the 
big sign lettered on the garage front: 


HUDSON’S GARAGE 
CARS BouGHT, SOLD AND RENTED 


LARGEST STOCK OF ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 
IN SOUTHERN NEVADA 


HENRY HUDSON, PROP. 


Ralph grinned. 

“They beat time in this country,” he 
mused. ‘‘Every place I’ve seen since I left 
Utah has got the largest or the finest or the 
longest or the richest or the somethingest! 
Utah’d look pretty good.” 3 

He could not shake off the depression 
that began to grow on him. He drove 
slowly, thinking of home. He was getting 
tired, for Barnes had kept him steadily at 
the wheel for ten days now. About a mile 
out of the town he overtook and passed 
a long-legged, awkward-looking rider on a 
rangy sorrel. The horseman pulled out of 
the road and turned to watch the car. 
Ralph liked the man—he had the appear- 
ance of one who would be even-tempered, 
steady and just. 

“Hello!” he called cheerfully, and slowed 
down. 

“Howdy, son? Going through?’ 

“No, just camping out herea ways. Come 
from California.” / 

“Thought no one ever came from Cali- 
fornia—all going there,’ the horseman 
chaffed. 

Ralph leaned on the wheels and acci- 
dentally pressed the horn button. The 
horn squawked and the big sorrel shied and 
wheeled: Awkward as the rider seemed, he 
did not even shift his weight back into the 
stirrups—merely caught the swing and jerk 
of the plunge by swaying his body. 

“Dog-gone you, Judas-horse”’ he ex- 
claimed good-humoredly, “‘you’ve got to 
get used to those things—I’ve been telling 

ou.” 

“T didn’t mean to,’”’ Ralph said hastily. 
And, ‘You can sure ride, mister!” 

The stranger’s voice was a little tired 
when he answered, picking up his bridle 
reins: 

“A man’s got to do something sort of 
halfway! Maybe riding’s about my limit. 
So long, sonny!” 

They parted in this way, the horseman 
turning northwestward. Ralph reached 
camp expecting to be berated for tardiness, 
but Barnes was snarling at Snyder and was 
abstracted. The old creditor sat hunched 
against the side of the shack. When Barnes 
ceased his tirade Snyder fanned it up 
with some nagging reminder. Their bad- 
tempered wrangling colloquy seemed inter- 
minable, and miserably petty and useless. 
Ralph was glad to get out to the car, where 
he found excuses to keep himself busied. 
He discovered a leaky feed pipe, which led 
him to the carburetor, and on that he spent 
more time than he realized. The shadow 
of evening fell on him without warning. 
Hastily he picked up a canvas bucket to go 
for water for the radiator, but was checked 
by Barnes’ steel-edged voice: 

“What in Hades is the matter with you, 
kid?” he shrilled. ‘Get over here and get 
some grub ready or I’ll mash your face in!”’ 
There was more—a torrent of unprintable 
objurgations. Barnes had been violent the 
night before, but this was the first time he 
had been unrestrainedly obscene. ‘The boy 
dropped his canvas bucket and ran toward 
the shack, his heart leaping. 

Supper was an uncomfortable meal, 
hastily consumed. Snyder had fallen si- 
lent—was more furtive than before, watch- 
ing Barnes with what the boy thought was 
a sort of fearful awe. Barnes himself leaned 
low over his plate and gorged. Presently 
he rose with decision. 

“Come on,” he snarled, ‘we haven’t got 
all night. Wiggle a little, can’t you?” 

Snyder protested. 
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“What’s the hurry, Barnes? JI ain’t 
through yet.” 

“You are through! Hear me talking? 
You—Ralph, grab them things!’’ 

The boy busied himself, and Snyder went 
outside complaining in his reiterant whine. 
Barnes sat down on a broken old bunk and 
rolled a cigarette. In half an hour the 
kit of the party was packed or rolled and 
stored in the machine. Barnes climbed 
into his usual place behind, motioning 
Snyder in with Ralph. 

“Turn round and drive back the way we 
came until I tell you,” he said sharply. 

As the boy twisted his wheel his eye was 
caught by a light dust cloud to the west, 
and he saw a small machine skitter across 
a rise, silhouetted against the sky, and dis- 
appear. A few minutes later he saw well to 
the south the lights of a second machine, 
dimmed and faint. 

“Eiverybody’s out to-night,” he said 
carelessly. 

The whole day had been one of sus- 
pense—apprehension. He had felt vaguely 
as though some crisis were drawing on him. 
He was homesick, he was afraid. The ten- 
sion was beginning to tell: Then quite in a 
breath he remembered the message Gessler, 
the lawyer, had given him for. Barnes— 
that they had known the party was near 
Pico; that they knew exactly where camp 
had been made. But he was afraid to give 
the message now. It was.too late, he 
thought. He would rather avoid the pre- 
cipitation of another of Barnes’ tantrums. 

But he knew—or thought that he did— 
that those machines contained men watch- 
ing them from a distance. It-made him 
shiver and he threw the wheel over and the 
clumsy old ear left the road. 

“What you trying on there, you hell’s 
brat?’’ Barnes yelled. 

“T didn’t mean to. I was looking at 
those lights”—he gestured. ‘‘And a ma- 
chine crossed the road about a mile or so 
ahead. Did you see it?” 

“‘Well,’’ Barnes said in a more agreeable 
voice, “is that anything? Roads are free, 
ain’t they?”’ 

“Sure! I only noticed.” 

“It’s all right to notice,’’ Barnes re- 
torted, “but noticing is one thing and keep- 
ing your trap open and running all the time 
is another thing.’”’ He flared into one of his 
tempers, squalling: ‘‘Ain’t you ever going 
to learn to hold your clack? Or am I going 
to have to cut your rotten tongue out?” 

paeh shrugged, keeping his gaze on the 
road. 

“T ought to light my lights,’’ he said 
sulkily. 

“You leave your lights alone and drive!’’ 
Barnes snapped truculently. 

So they went on, and presently Ralph 
was feeling his way. Barnes barked when 
the boy opened the cut-out, and slapped 
him with a heavy hand. 

“Turn that noise off!”’ he cried. ‘I’m 
going to have to beat your brains out yet!” 

By this time the nerves‘of all three were 
on edge. Ralph tried to fathom his bene- 
factor’s mood. All this was new, un- 
expected, inexplicable. But the task of 
keeping the machine on the staggering and 
apparently meaningless course Barnes log- 
ged for him with sharp words and vicious 
imprecations was sufficient to impede 
reasoning. They went north, west, east; 
bent back on their path and for some time 
bumped and plowed southwest. In a few 
minutes Ralph was completely lost. He 
began to think that Barnes had gone mad. 

What added to his nervous irritation was 


_ that a dry, fitful wind had sprung up from 


the west and was now picking up sand and 
hurling it into their faces. His hands and 
face ached—his lips dried and stung. His 
jangled nerves jumped and he wanted to 
seream out or wrench the machine off its 
course and wreck it—end all this hysterical 
strain. The engine was giving him trouble, 
also. Its beat was broken, irregular. When 
they struck a quarter of a mile of heavy 
going in sand the radiator water began 
to boil. Then Ralph remembered that he 
had not filled it—Barnes had called him 
to get supper. He was afraid to say any- 
thing, but his heart stood still when he 
contemplated Barnes’ probable rage if the 
machine stalled. 

To his unspeakable relief his employer 
presently turned him to the left from the 
rude road they followed and ordered him 
tostop. It was now quite dark, and in the 
silence and at rest Ralph was aware that 
the wind was really strong and growing 
menacing. Snyder seemed to be asleep in 
his place, but he wakened after Barnes had 
alighted and started walking away with 
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something in his hands that he had taken 
from the tonneau. 

““Arewethere?’’ he demanded anxiously. 
And then: “Barnes!” 

“Mr. Barnes got out,’’ Ralph said crossly. 
He was not afraid of Snyder—merely de- 
spised him. 

Snyder turned. 

“Got out? Where did he go?” 

“How do I know?” Ralph retorted in 
anger. “It’s none of your business, any- 
how!” 

“Why, you little devil dy 

** Aw, close your yap!” Ralph interrupted 
viciously. ‘‘I don’t have to take your jaw, 
you old woman!”’ 

Snyder stiffened as though contemplat- 
ing violent action. But he sat back with 
some muttered remark and began craning 
his neck and trying to peer through the 
darkness. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and then Barnes 
reappeared so noiselessly and so close to 
the car that Ralph started and Snyder 
stifled a frightened cry. 

“Crawl out, you two!” Barnes said in 
alow tone. ‘Get over here and get going!” 

Snyder tumbled out with alacrity, Ralph 
following him. They were led a few yards 
away and there stumbled almost into a 
shallow hole into which had been stuck a 
short-handledshovel. Barnesstepped down 
into the hole and heaved at a weight, pass- 
ing it up. 

“Catch on,” he said, still guardedly. 
“Put it in the back of the car.” 

Ralph reached out and took a short and 
chunky slab, or bar, from his employer. 
Its weight disconcerted him; he very nearly 
fell atop of Barnes. The latter swore at 
him, straightening him up with a savage 
thrust. Ralph staggered off toward the 
machine. 

The wind rose, tearing at the low brush 
and screaming through a small stiff tree 
near the hole, snatching at the curtains and 
top of the machine and making a peculiar 
sibilant sound that was irritating and 
threatening at once. The three trotted 
from one end to the other of their short 
path, staggering, laden, dropping their 
loads and hurrying back. In a few mo- 
ments the last of the cache was in place. 
Ralph thought for a moment of his weak- 
ened springs, but he was past caring about 
trifles now. He stood by the car door, 
wiping sweat from his forehead. Barnes 
motioned Snyder in; climbed into the rear 
seat again himself. 

As Ralph was about to take his place 
Barnes said sharply: ‘Damn that shovel! 
Go back and bring it. Leave the hole go.” 

Ralph sprang away, but not before Sny- 
der’s whine had been heard. 

“T’ll take mine right now,” he said. “‘I’d 
like to feel it in my hands.” 

Barnes’ reply the boy did not hear, but 
when he returned with the shovel an angry 
quarrel was in progress in the car. 

“You shut that hole in your face, or I’ll 
shut it!’’ Barnes said in a hoarse whisper. 

As he was about to climb over the spare 
tire carried on the left-hand running board 
of the ear in order to reach his seat Ralph’s 
hand fell on a filled water bag that was tied 
inside the rim and that he had forgotten. 
He lifted it off, relieved, and went to the 
radiator. In a moment he unscrewed the 
top; began to empty the contents’ into 
the tank. The quarrel in the car raged like 
the wind outside. Ralph shook his head that 
ached a little with all the tension, the ex- 
citement, the mystery of this errand to the 
cache under the mesquite tree. It was gold 
they had carried— Ralph felt certain of that. 
For nothing else would men do such things 
as these men had done. 

He picked up the radiator cap, looping 
the water bag handle over his crooked arm, 
and was about to screw it on. 

A heavy revolver shot—deafening and 
stunning him—roared out. The boy leaped 
aside, dropping the cap. He spun half 
round; wondered for a breath if he had 
been hit. Then he got his bearings—realized 
that the shot had come from the car. For 
there were moans rising there now—a sob- 
bing breath. 

He sprang back and up to the car doors. 

“Barnes!’’ he cried. ‘‘What was it?”’ 

His hand fumbling for the top of the 
front door missed and fell beyond, touching 
the bowed head of the whining old Snyder, 
whose body swayed forward sickly, life- 
lessly and began settling toward the floor. 

With a gasp the boy jerked his hand 
back—and it came away wet with a warm 
sticky fluid. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The best 
dealers 
handle the- 


Unflagging interest in the operation of your A-B-C Super Electric is evinced by our dealers 
after the sale. They recognize that it is their gain to preserve your enthusiasm at high pitch 
so that you will endorse their service to friends. 


The mechanical simplicity of the A-B-C obviously enters into it. Actually it is “as easy 
as a-b-c” to understand and operate an A-B-C. This avoids trouble to a degree where even 
our oldest dealers find that to extend all possible courtesies to. A-B-C purchasers occasions: 
but little time. An A-BC dealer can afford to be obliging. | 


Consequently we have hosts.of applicants for dealerships. The stores best fitted to serve pur 
chasers of electrical appliances receive our preference. Your A-BC dealer’s name sent on request. 


Super Flectric | 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


| 
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The best 
homes 
use them— 


weve GBeEGVsee 


ELECTRIC 
WASHING MACHIN 


You will find that many of the finest homes in any city are equipped with A-B-C Super 
E:ctric Washing Machines. Quality runs all the way through the A-BC, and is recog- 
ned by those who believe that the best costs less in the end. 


Jomen praise the way the A-B-C Super Electric washes. . Men appreciate instantly the mechanical simplicity, 


‘ently, swiftly and Reietie- qi leosentiand rinses out all sturdiness and accessibility of the A-B-C Super Electric. 


ofie dirt from washable fabrics. Its smooth, quiet operation while washing indicates 
e ; : ] ; tunity for trouble, 
1 a tub of sudsy water the fabrics are lifted, dipped, haere Byes rsd Shon unity for /tiGiaia es 
8qezed—and then rocked in a way that surges cleansing : 


Wier and suds through their meshes. The quarter-horsepower motor, 50% oversize, is an 


: ; advantage they also give due heed. 
. @peatedly each minute these two actions alternate, ow- * 


i to the reversal of the cylinder after each revolution. Write for ‘‘The A-B-C of Wash Day” 

; This illustrated book explains how electric washers differ. 
It clarifies much confusion on the subject. Write for it, also 
the name of the dealer who will gladly give you a home 
demonstration of the A-B-C. 


ne A-B-C wringer swings and locks in any position. Payments may be conveniently arranged—it is the pre- 
wringer rolls turn in either direction by electricity. vailing custom to purchase electric washers this way. 


‘ithout a rub to wear a thread, and in comparatively 
i ce, tubful after tubful of fabrics is cleaned immacu- 
y. 


Altorfer Bros. Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 
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The Best 
of News! 
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THE GATEWAYS OF, 
METROPOLIS 


(Continued from Page 38) 


1,200,747, the passengers 32,338,053 and 
the pieces of baggage 1,773,417. The Penn- 
sylvania Station accommodates about 450 
trains daily and handles 30,000 people dur- 
ing the rush period from four to seven. 
Strange as it may appear, the two big New 
York terminals are surpassed in the matter 
of train service by two other stations. The 
South Station in Boston averages about 
725 train movements per day, while the big 
station in Melbourne, Australia, is reported 
to have a total of 1600 trains in and out 
every twenty-four hours. 

The total area of the rooms open to the 
public in the Grand Central Terminal is 
six acres, or about the size of Madison 
Square Garden, in New York. Thirty 
thousand people can be accommodated in 
this space without crowding. The main 
concourse is 275 feet long, 120 feet wide and 
125 feet high, and could accommodate fif- 
teen regiments of infantry. The facilities 
are so arranged that the movement of the 
traveler is a progressive one, the ticket win- 
dow coming first, the Pullman window next, 
then the luggage-checking office, and so on. 
No steps have to be retraced. 

The station has private dressing rooms, 
where the traveler, while enjoying absolute 
privacy, may change from his everyday 
clothes and go forth to dinner or the 
theater in evening clothes. Not only can 
gentlemen have the personal service of a 
valet and manicure, but provision is made 
so that ladies who desire may have their 
coiffures arranged in the latest mode. Both 
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MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 
SANFORD, ME 


’Tis good news to hear that Chase Leatherwove has 
been proclaimed ‘‘the better upholstery of today.” 


For Furniture, Motor Car, Boat and Carriage Upholstery 


Re-upholster with Chase Leatherwove. Write for Samples. 
Leger As © &— CO: BOSTON 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 
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proper order; so the agent persuaded the 
girl to accept a guide who would show her 
the way to the address of the man she had 
come to marry. When the woman guide 
and the girl arrived at the place they found 
it to be a padlocked basement door. Other 
tenants in the same house said that the man 
would probably be home later in the eve- 
ning. The girl wanted to remain, but was 
finally induced to go to the Travelers’ Aid 
Home for the night. A note had been left 
for the man, and late in the evening he 
called up insisting that the girl be per- 
mitted to return to him. His accent on the 
phone roused suspicion and the next day 
an investigation showed that the man was a 
negro and that’a number of white girls had 
been noticed entering his basement during 
recent weeks. 


The reports of the investigators in this’ 


case were given to me and I found that this 
negro had been making a practice of reg- 
istering as a member of introduction and 
corresponding clubs—object matrimony. 
On his application blank he stated his com- 
plexion as brown. The charge for member- 
ship in such societies varies from one dollar 
to five dollars. Usually the price is only 
one dollar if you will remit immediately. 

The colored detective who ingratiated 
himself into the confidence of the negro just 
referred to was informed by the latter that 
it was easy to get white girls to come to 
New York by using the lists sent out by the 
different corresponding clubs. 

Hundreds of girls, finding conditions at 
home distasteful, get together their little 
savings and come to New York to go on 
the stage or become famous stars in the 
movies. Last week two came from a little 
town in Pennsylvania to be nursemaids. 
One of the agents at the terminal followed 
them and barely succeeded in getting them 
away from a taxi driver who had just 
offered to take them for nothing in his cab 
to the address they had given him in the 
upper part of New York. It is certain these 
young ladies would never have reached the 
destination they were bound for, because 
taxi drivers don’t take people for nothing 
to the places they want to go. 

A couple of days later a young miss ar- 
rived at the big station from a little village 
in New England. During the summer this 
sixteen-year-old girl in her little home town 
had spent the time waiting on the summer 
boarders from the big city. One of the 
boarders told her she was wasting her life 
hiding away there in the mountains. 

““You’re too pretty to rust away up 
here,” said he. ‘‘Come down to New York 
where you can make a lot of money and see 
real life at the same time. I’ll help you and 
see that you get through O. K.’’ When the 
boarders had all left and the little village 
had again entered upon its humdrum exist- 
ence the little girl’s thoughts were all on 
New York with its wonderful parks, the- 
aters and shops. 

The lure of seeing life finally won the 
battle, and two days later Helen landed at 
the big terminal with her few dollars of 
savings and a little bag of belongings. The 
hurrying crowds and the vast station filled 
her with dread. Before she knew it she had 
literally been carried out of the station and 
onto the street by the bustling throng. It 
was late in the evening and the address she 
had was a number in Wall Street. The 
cabby she approached told her that Wall 
seve was all offices and was closed for the 

ay. 

‘*Wuz you goin’ toa hotel for the night?” 
said he. 

- Helen hesitated. Hotels cost money. 
Just then a flashy young man sauntered by 
and the cabby appealed to him with a 
knowing look. 

“Bill,can’t you help astrangelady out?” 

At this juncture, fortunately for the girl, 
a Travelers’ Aid worker appeared. on the 
scene, took in the situation at a glance and 
acted with the vigor born of experience in 
such emergencies. Helen is back at her 


-home in the quiet village and a letter to her 


benefactor leads one to believe that the 
little white farmhouse never looked so good 
to her as it does at the present time. 

There are hundreds of stories of Helens 
and Marys who come to New York with 
rosy dreams and who safely end their ad- 
ventures in the hands of kindly people in 
one or the other of the big terminals. But 
who knows how many of these young 
travelers filter through and go to make up a 
part of the list of thousands of girls who 
disappear never to be heard of again? The 
answer’ is written in’ the’police records, at 
the morgue and in the hearts of thousands 
of mothers throughout the country: 
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He’s “‘safe’’—and so are his clothes 
—they are Dubbelbilt 


GO-TO-IT CLOTHES 
FOR REAL BOYS 


ARENTS: You can’t expect a boy to think of his 
clothes during baseball season—or any time, for that 
matter. Boys just won’t be careful about clothes. 


But if you are careful to get him Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, 
rough playing won’t make inroads on the household budget; 
won’t keep mother busy with her needle. 


Dubbelbilt Clothes are made extra strong at every place 
where hard wear and rough handling come—at the knee, at 
the elbow, at the seat, at the pocket. Hence the Dubbel- 
bilt guarantee: ‘“‘Six months’ wear without rip, hole, tear— 
or we will repair the suit free.” : 


Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes have sty/e, *too—an up-to-date- 
ness that pleases both boy and parent. Visit the store near 
you where Dubbelbilt Clothes are displayed. Note espe- 

cially the cloths they are made of—the famous Walcloth 
materials, in browns, grays, greens, blues, olives, and smart 
mixtures. 


Prices $14.75, $16.75, $18.75, $20.75, and upwards to 
$36.75, everywhere in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 
years. 


If you can’t find Dubbelbilt Clothes in your town, send us 
your boy’s size, color of suit you want, and money order for 
price you select, and we will send you a suit direct—one that 
you and the boy will like. 


DU BBELBILT clothes 


Boys 
Six Months’ Wear Without Mending 
Guaranteed 


DUBE ELBLET 
Broadway at 11th St. 


BOYS’ CLOTHES, Inc. 
Nveswe York: 2G ty, 
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The Principle 
Axle Construction which Me 


HE wheels of a locomotive are With this axle equipment, locomo-~ 


| 


fixed rigidly to the live, load-carry- tives and freight cars carry the Freight 


ing, revolving axle. This principle is Tonnage of the World. 
adopted. because it permits the bearings. Sheldon Worm Gear Axles for motor 
to be placed far apart and the axle trucks are constructed on the same 


to act as a lever to brace against side- principle as is employed in locomotive) 


strains, especially when rounding curves. and freight-car axles. 
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THE WINE BEYOND THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 5) 


about his mood as he composed the menu 
for the evening dinner. Every detail had 
to be considered, down to the color harmo- 
nies of the flowers, the wines and the sauces. 

Both of these forms of happiness were 
provided for in the scheme of their ramble 
through Europe. To one little village on a 
river of elfland, whose name shall never be 
torn from me, they had journeyed for the 
purpose of eating lampreys. But they were 
divine lampreys, fattened in a stream whose 
banks were knotty with the roots of vines, 
and their very mud an essence of vine 
leaves. The flavor of those lampreys—but 
no apology is necessary for those joyous 
wanderers. Even Keats would agree; and, 
as for those who love in cottages, there is 
surely a happiness in the thought that-once 
in the history of the world two. lovers. were 
entirely free from care and could obtain 
everything that they’ wished. 

Once or twice they had followed a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp ‘of ‘humor. They. went» to 
Rudesheim for the sole purpose of seeing 
the Castle of Boosenburg, where a de- 
scendant of Count Johann Boos had once 
won.an entire village in a wager by empty- 
ing a jack-bootful-of wine at a single draft. 
Mr. Gayley maintained, however, in the 
poem that he wrote upon this memorable 
feat, that it could hardly have been accom- 
plished by a mere descendant, and that it 
must be attributed to the noble founder of 
the line, Count Johann Boos himself. 

After this frivolous excursion they had 
visited Weimar and left a magnificent 
bunch of roses at Number Twelve Schiller 
Street. They went to Ilmenau and walked 
through the woods to the little wooden 
shooting box on the site where Goethe had 
sung and slept, and they scattered violets 
wherever they thought he had trodden. 

They had visited the Black Forest and 
picnicked in the woods. Mr. Gayley had 
sent a chef with a specially constructed 
table ahead of them in another motor car 
without the knowledge of Mrs. Gayley. He 
had then led her through the woods by 
various romantic ways until in a deep glen 
they had come by surprise upon the table, 
decked with the red lights of fairyland. 

And now finally they had arrived at 
Rosenheim, the goal of their quest and the 


“You Have Made a Mistake,”’ He Said. ‘‘This Wine That You Have Ordered is Very Costly. 
Drinks Less Than a Thimbleful Once a Year”? 


home of the wine beyond the world. On 
the morning of their arrival Mr. Gayley’s 
poem had been more severe than usual, for 
he had noticed several distressingly modern 
buildings on the way to the inn. He com- 
posed his verses while he was refreshing 
himself in a pine-cone bath after his jour- 
ney. They have no special connection with 
the story, but as they throw a light upon 
his emotions at the time they may perhaps 
be quoted here in the interests of the psycho- 
logical reader: 


On. Tuesday week I met a man 


Who chuckled to his brother, 
“T’m quite impassioned with a plan 
To modernize our mother; 
Electrify, electrocute, 
Or absolutely execute 
Our quite old-fashioned mother. 


“You see,”’ he said, ‘“my dearest John, . 
Her face is full of wrinkles, 
And.now.that-her digestion’s gone 
She has to live on winkles. 
She eats ’em with a pin, and oh, 
If she should swallow that; you know, 
There'd be a slump in winkles.” 


So though it was not orthodox 
To love your mother dearly 
They gave her twelve electric shocks, 
And hey, she acted queerly! 
For first she thumped and then she 
jumped, 
‘Then down upon. her back she, bumped, 
And bruised herself severely. 


Then round about the room she hopped, 
So gallantly they grilled her. 
I don’t suppose she would have stopped 
If something hadw’t killed her ; 
For first she hopped and then she 
flopped, 
Then — dead as mutton — down she 
dropped. j 
I wonder what had killed her. 


But no one fussed about the dead; 
The savants-had no doubt, sir; 
They took those clever sons instead 
And turned ’em inside out, sir. 
They thought such clever men must be 
Made differently from you and me, 
And turned ’em inside out to see; 
Yes, turned ’em inside out, sir. 


The Kaiser Himself 
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But when they looked for their insides— 
Their tears could hardly blind ’em— 
No lens the oculist provides, 
No microscope, could find ’em. 
No matter how they poked around, 
There were no innards to be found— 
They simply couldn’t find ’em. 


On the other hand, his poem for that 
evening was a very charming lyric; but it 
did not strike either Mr. or Mrs. Gayley 
as a masterpiece until it was presented to 
the head waiter, when they presumed that 
it must besomething unusual by the extraor- 
dinary confusion of that gentleman’s 
features. 

“The Kaiser wine!’’ he gasped, as if he 
he had felt the foundations of his house 
moving. 

Then, recovering himself, he smiled con- 
lescendingly and murmured a mild reproof 
into Roland Gayley’s ear. 

“This wine, sir, is the famous vintage 
that only the Emperor can afford to drink. 
I am afraid it is not for ordinary mortals, 
and that you will not care to pay the 
price.” 

Now this was the first time in his life that 
Roland Gayley had been treated, even by a 
head waiter, with that kind of benevolence; 
and though he was the most amiable of 
beings and had never lost his temper in his 
life, all the pugnacity of his father, the steel 
king, gleamed for a moment in his eyes. 

“‘T did not ask the price,” he replied. ‘‘I 
ordered the wine.” 

“But the wine is t’ree t’ousand marks a 
bottle, sir. It is the Kaiser wine.” 

Mrs. Gayley stiffened slightly. Her eyes 
were fixed on her husband’s face, and this, 
of course, determined him. It must be re- 
membered that young as they were they 
could hardly rid themselves of their posses- 
sions if they lived to be a thousand. 

“T am afraid my German is not good,’’ 
said Roland Gayley, looking at the head 
waiter’s agitated face with the calm of the 
steel king during a Wall Street panic. ‘‘I 
have already told you that I did not inquire 
about the price. I ordered the wine.’’ 

The head waiter turned away dumbly 
and held a kind of international conference 
in the corner of the room with a Swiss and 
an Italian waiter. 
Again he ap- 
proached the 
strange visitors. 

“T wish to un- 
derstand quite cor- 
rectly,” he said. 
“You have ordered 
a bottle of the 
Kaiser wine?” 

“Certainly!” 

“At t’ree t’ou- 
sand marks a bot- 
tle?” 

Mr. Gayley 
chuckled happily. 
He was never 
angry. What was 
the use, when you 
had sixty millions 
to play with and a 
sense of humor? 

“At three thou- 
sand marks a bot- 
tle,’’. he repeated. 
“‘Ts this a debating 
society?” 

For the second 
time the head 
waiter retired in 
dumb distress. If 
this were a genuine 
offer of course an 
entirely new prob- 
lem was raised. 
The price had not 
been put upon the 
wine in order to 
tempt lunatics. It 
was a precaution, 
not a bait. On the 
other hand, three 
thousand marks 
was a great deal of 
money. The pro- 
prietor might de- 
sire to sell a bottle 
at that price, if he 
could dososecretly 
and without 
destroying the 

(Concluded on 

Page 150) 
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- The “Z” Engine Dominates 
The Farm Engine Field 


OU aged look: no further than the Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ 

Engine for an example of the service this great house has 

rendered to agricultural:development. Here, too, you will 
find the product always approaching the goal reflected in the 
Fairbanks-Morse Quality Seal. 


For no ordinary engine would. ineet the farm power requirements 
of more than a quarter million users. Years of unceasing research 
—hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in perfecting manu- 
facturing processes—the efforts of thousands of skilled engine 
builders—all have gone into the ‘‘Z”’ to make it what it is today. 


This sturdy engine has. helped revolutionize farming methods. 
It has released countless farm hands for the productive work of 
feeding the world. Its uses are as varied as the applications 
of power itself. Its dependability is a byword wherever the 
**Z” is used. Lie 

The dominant position it holds today in the farm engine field is 
a reward justly earned. For it, too, must merit the Mark of 
Quality by which all Fairbanks-Morse products are- gauged. . 
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— pumps — electric motors and generators — railway 
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Quick Drilling in Metal or Wood 


“PT EMGCO TOOLS are instantly ready for work, 

wherever you take them, inside the plant or in the 
yards. They operate efficiently, in crowded quarters 
or at difficult angles, which permits repairs or odd jobs 
to be done to the greatest advantage. They may also 
be employed in many steps of regular production, 
and are very valuable as. emergency equipment.: 


__ Time and labor are greatly conserved, depreciation 
is reduced and added speed in production made pos- 
sible. Let us tell you how Temco Tools will serve 
profitably in your business. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for catalogue 
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“tradition of his inn. The visitors were evi- — 


dently people of consequence. They had 
ordered a dinner that commanded his re- 
spectful: attention. There was a second 
international conference in the corner; then 
the head waiter resolved that this was too 
great a matter for his own judgment and 
that it must be referred to the landlord 
himself. The Swiss waiter was dispatched 
to find him, and in a few minutes the po- 
tentate of the inn appeared, wiping his 
mouth and marching forward like a major 
general, with the entire staff at a respectful 
distance behind him. He ran his imperial 
eye over the visitors, and smiled. 

“You have made a mistake,” he said. 
“This wine that you have ordered is very 
costly. The Kaiser himself drinks less than 
a thimbleful once a year.” _ 

“‘T quite understand,” said Mr. Gayley. 
“‘Madam here is a little tired, and a glass of 
this good Kaiser wine is just what she would 
like as a restorative with her dinner.” 

“But you do not understand. Even if it 
were sold by the glass it would cost you a 
t’ousand marks, and it is only sold by the 
bottle. The price is t’ree t’ousand marks.” 

“‘T have ordered a bottle,” said Mr. Gay- 
ley, still chuckling, but with the dangerous 
glint in his eyes again. It was the first time 
that Mrs. Gayley had become aware of the 
reincarnation of the steel king in her hus- 
band, and she watched him with awe. 

“The only thing I don’t understand,’ he 
continued, “‘is why everybody in this con- 
founded inn wants to come and talk to me 
about the dinner I’ve ordered. Do you 
usually argue with your guests about the 
prices of things?” 

“But I fear you do not understand, Are 
you aware that this wine vd 

“Took here, my friend, don’t wave that 
napkin in my face! I understand you per- 
fectly without any flag shaking; and since 
you have raised this question of interna- 
tional misapprehensions, let me suggest 
that it is you yourself who are not aware. 
The trouble with you people is that you’ve 
been taught to consider yourselves the 
whole thing, and you’ve never really ac- 
knowledged the great work of Columbus. 
I don’t object to your having emperors and 
cathedrals and things, so why should you 
object to my having a little pocket mone 
and spending it just as I please? Now if 
this is really an inn, where things can be 
bought to eat and drink, will Your Majesty 


please tell my waiter to bring me what I’ f 
’ number on the wine list—“ 


ordered from your own wine list?”’ 

The landlord bowed and retired in con- 
fusion, followed by his entire staff. A 
dramatic hush brooded over the inn. It 
was nearly ten minutes before he or any of 
his satellites reappeared. Part of the time 


had been used—as was disclosed later—in « 


cross-examining the chauffeur as to the 
strange visitor’s ability to pay his bills. 
The chauffeur had spoken quite frankly and 
had talked in very large figures. He had 
explained that three thousand marks meant 
about as much to Mr. Gayley.as a pfennig to 
the local baron. He hadeven producednews- 
papers and certain documentary evidence 
to prove that Mr. Gayley was the son of the 
steel king. The results were admirable. 

The hush of the dining room was broken 
at last by the footsteps of the landlord and 
the staff returning. There was a whisper 
of “‘ Amerika”’ and ‘‘ Kolossal’’ somewhere 
outside. Then they all entered in stately 
procession and with not a little of the pomp 
that they had hitherto reserved for the 
visits of the Emperor. 

The landlord came first, carrying the 
sacramental bottle as if it were the most 
precious baby in the world; as if, in fact, 


it were a little crown prince; 
webs that clothed it wére 
all the silks of the Empress. 
grain of dust that clung te 
radiantly beautiful than the 
jewel of the imperial diaden 
came the head waiter, carryin 
white napkin as if it were de; 
sublime hieratical function 
him again all the other wait 
precedence, and distinetly 
followed at a discreet dista 
were expecting an explosic 
vivacious Mrs. Gayley was ¢ 
the solemnity of the procee 
“Do you think we real 
land?” she murmured. “Tt 
so very much to the poor de; 
But it was too late to dr 
precious red blood of the sun 
the Emperor drank only on 
a year, was already winking 
of those two visitants from t 
The costly bubbles, the least 
have been worth a week’s pa 
officiating hierophants, wer 
evaporating with a heartbre 
ness. Mr. and Mrs. Gayl 
glasses. They touched t 
They smiled at the landlord 
“*Prosit!”’ said Roland, | 
“ Prosit!”’ said madam, 
Then came the tragedy, | 
no sooner touched the lips o 
Gayley than they rose to t] 
tering. 
“Ugh! How disgusting! 
“Ugh! Bilge!” gasped F 
“Um Gottes Himmels Wiy 
landlord. } 
The head waiter rushed f 
napkin to wipe the spilled j 
dress of madam, while the yi 
next in precedence perfor 
office for the trousers of Ron 
The two visitors recovel 
more quickly than the staff 
stood trembling round ther’! 
one to the other in a chaos ( 
‘Now I understand,” sai 
the Emperor only calls forn 
in the year.” ‘ | 
“And spits it into his han 
madam, shuddering again. | 
‘Landlord,’ said Rolanie 
wine is too glorious for me. /1 
high treason, it is blasphery | 
mortals to drink it. Bring 
a bottle of this Rhine wine” 


stand, at four marks a bott’ 
that you understand. We) 
drink the Kaiser wine agai} 
“But vot shall I do wilt 
the Kaiser wine?’’ said tl 
voice husky with emotion. | ; 
“T have bought it,” saif 
of course it must be put dor 
I understand that it is yi! 
morrow. I give it to youll 
present.” 2) || 
The landlord retired, ov} 
his good fortune, and the dhe 
proved to be quite worthy: It 
“How fortunate it is,” s 
lighted his cigar, “that ev 
a great deal of money it isl 
to procure the wine that iif 
who have little.”’ 4 
“But you know, Rola) 
everything that I have sala 
World. I am sure it is all’ 
the poor dears would on 
said madam. ‘ 
Roland lighted her eigal 
“T wonder,” he said t 
wonder what became of th’ 
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Se ae 
» 


sperately and passionately in 
since I am such a singularly 


young person. : 
an xcuse me, but I didn’t 


il 
(raising her eyebrows): That 
ly in love with me? I beg 
I must have misunderstood 
) 
D (with a despairing gesture): 
derstand me. You catch me 
that I—I —— (He has re- 
undkerchief. ROSEMARY leans 
‘er cushions and watches him 
I—er—I meant to say that 
tion of saying that you were 
That would be untrue. I 
tly contrary impression. 
This is encouraging. I shall 
presently. I am afraid that 
to flatter me now, Professor 


(p (earnestly): No, indeed. 
‘capable of such a thing. Be- 


with a sarcastic inflection): 


2 (gratefully): Thank you. 
ried to be sincere and truth- 
i Isay. I want to make my- 
¢ possible, but I am finding it 
fult this afternoon. There 
‘yung women who can justly 
<equal loveliness with you 


rimazed): Equal how much? 
))) (apologetically): It seems a 
of word, I know. I might 
ttiness”; or that very few 
dooking. Still, I don’t think 
mate when I say “‘loveli- 
tl said I was glad that you 
uful I meant in the altogether 
uisual sense of the word. In 
/erely assenting to what you 
urave me no time to modify 
1 itatement. It would be pal- 
i imply that you are lacking 
cirms. I am short-sighted, 
;{solutely blind. In the same 
ig] me to answer that I was 
wid not attract the attention 
itsex. It seemed superfluous 
h) by “‘attract”’ I meant con- 
rposely attract. 
r:/Really, your mind seems to 
uj professor. I find this ex- 
re ing. 
IR (appealingly): Rosemary! 
houldn’t call you that. 
‘Well, it’s not the name I 
ier but as a botanist’s 
pi? I may consider myself 
ysn’t christened Belladonna 
ar (The telephone bell rings 
u\and answers it.) Oh, Mr. 
Wwado-you do?*... - I 
ar you for those exquisite 
di violets! . . . Oh, I’m 
’tiean that. . . . Youask 
_ | I’m afraid not this after- 
- [o-o, I’m sorry, but I have 
‘1 for to-morrow. . . . 
n'say when. You see I’ve 
ye logy with Professor War- 
Teéow. . . . Oh, per-fectly 
- . And absorbing, as you 
_podc . Thank you again 
» Well, I’m sure! (Hangs 
er ith a snap, kills RuTHER- 
Imexpression with a chilling 
n (ighs at his dismay.) 
IR} pleadingly ): Rosemary —— 
t (iskly): Then you think 
is$)ly good-looking? 
_Far more than passably. 
And not unattractive to 


It would save me a great 
(lightedly): Why, this i 
dly): Why, is 
almost be justified in 
of your normality. And 
me with indifference? 

# By no means. I think I 
y 4 ured aan of Cos I ven- 
|’ you will make me happy 
ARY shakes her head, slowly 
By—by —— (He falters, 
herehead.) By re- 
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‘ROSEMARY RISKS IT 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


ROSEMARY (with a final shake): No, it 
cannot, cannot be. I am, believe me, not 
ungrateful nor insensible of the honor you 
have done me, and as a friend, nay, as a 
sister, I shall ever —— 

RUTHERFORD (with emotion): But, Rose- 
mary, you —— 

RosEMARY: Nothing doing. Ab-solutely! 

RUTHERFORD (indignantly): You can’t 
mean this! It isn’t possible! You are not 
going to reject me coolly after leading me 
to suppose—yes, that’s what I say—lead- 
ing me to suppose that you cared for me. 
You did that, Rosemary. You know you 
did and—and I tell you plainly that I’m 
not going to stand it. I—I (He makes 
a furious gesture, rises and strides up and 
down the room; then stands, facing her.) 
Perhaps you don’t understand. I’m not 
Billy Joyce and I’m not Dinwiddie—nor 
Plimsoll, nor Regan. I never went queen- 
ing. This isn’t a game—a social amusement 
with me. I’ve always had to grind—grind 
like the devil to make my way, and I’ve 
had no time for social amusements or girls. 
I never wanted to until you spoke to me. 
Even then I fought to keep away from you. 
I would have, if you had let me. But you 
didn’t. You set yourself deliberately to 
draw the poor, shy, stilted stuff out of his 
shell, and the more he fought against you 
the kinder, the sweeter, the more sympa- 
thetic you were. You must have wanted 
amusement badly—didn’t you? 

[He glares at her. She has taken a corner of 
her handkerchief between her teeth and pulls 
it with little jerks as she looks up at him, 
wide-eyed. At his question she nods twice. 
RUTHERFORD (bitterly): Well, you ought 

to be satisfied. I-know I have always been 

funny to most people. I once overheard Mr. 

Joyce allude to me as a scream, which I un- 

derstand to express something provocative 

of mirth. I know you have laughed at me 

a great deal, but, somehow, I never minded 

it—before. (His manner changes.) Oh, Rose- 

mary, how could you! How could you find 
it in your heart to make your eyes lie to me! 

RosEMARY (almost flippantly): I didn’t, I 
didn’t, I didn’t! 

RUTHERFORD (fiercely): Don’t dare to 
deny it! Three times I have seen that lie 
in your eyes, and once again this after- 
noon—and believed it to be the truth. How 
senselessly cruel! (He throws out his hands.) 
What am I to do now? What is there for 
me? ‘“‘Madly, desperately in love!” you 
said. Yes, I think, after all, that you were 
right. I was mad, I am desperate. (Sof- 
tening): Well, Rosemary, I mustn’t say 
hard things and I shall try not to think 
hard things—but it is a scream to think 
how you made me love you, how com- 
pletely you haye possessed me, how ten- 
derly you have been in my thoughts, day 
and night! (He walks to the door.) Good-by. 

ROSEMARY (calling): Professor Warren. 
(RUTHERFORD stops and looks at her.) 
Come here. (She crooks a finger and beck- 
ons.) I want to ask you something. 

RUTHERFORD (hopelessly, and without 
moving): Yes? 

ROSEMARY: I want to know if you con- 
sider yourself a competent psychological 
expert? 

RUTHERFORD (with dignity): Good-by. 
[He turns to go. ROSEMARY springs from the 

sofa, draws him back with a finger and thumb 

on the lapel of his coat, and stands with 
her hands behind her back, smiling at him. 

ROSEMARY (speaking breathlessly and 
with a shaky sort of gayety): Because if you 
do, I don’t. But, gracious heavens! Even 
with all I know I’m going to have my 
hands full with you. Did you think I was 
going to let you get away with a Gaskell’s 
Compendium proposal to a young lady— 
or get away on any terms at all? I see 
your mind has got muzzy again. Don’t 
fold your arms and stare at me; it looks so 
silly. (RUTHERFORD allows his arms to fall 
limply at his sides.) That’s better. Now I 
can —— (She suddenly reaches up, takes 
one of his ears in each hand and looks ear- 
nestly at him.) Do you think my eyes are 
lying to you now, Rutherford? 
[RUTHERFORD folds his arms again with 

great promptness and energy and disen- 

gages his ears with a swift movement of 


his head. 
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Ruggedness, power, and convenient oper- 
ation of the Jack from a standing position, 
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which Rees Jacks have won among motorists. 
The Rees is equal to any lift- 
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This ts what it needs— 


| BOYCE 


favor. After he’s had it a month he'll never again drive a 

car without one. It’s the only way you can avoid engine 
trouble. Most engine breakdowns are caused by friction due to 
overheating. 


Wie: I sell a man a Boyce Moto-Meter I’m doing him a 


Boyce Moto-Meter tells you the heat condition of your motor at 
all times. It warns when trouble’s headin’ your way long before 
you can detect it. It prevents premature wear, burned bearings, 
scored cylinders and other motor troubles and expenses. It adds 
greatly to the appearance of your car and gives you a lot more 
pleasure and satisfaction in driving. 


Boyce Moto-Meter has helped me keep my customers’ cars running 
smoothly the year around. It’s helped me make friends of my trade. 


That’s why I say Boyce Moto-Meter is an absolute necessity and 
that every car needs one. 


Any dealer can install one on your radiator cap in 10 minutes, $2.50 to $15. 
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Some One Cried Bool pods 


and terror seized upon the crowd. They ran, fear crazed, 


to escape the dread malady! That night frantic officials 
auarantined half of a town. ... This happened’a good many. 
years ago, at a county fair in a small middle-western town. 
Today it would be impossible. Science has dealt smallpox 
a staggering blow, just as it has wiped out yellow fever. 


Now, science and common sense must deal with another 
menace, more terrible than smallpox—one that claims its 
toll without a warning cry! But there is not the same need 
for quarantine or fear if you have the protection of full 
knowledge. ...... This everyone must have, for under 
cover of ignorance, false modesty and prudery, the venereal 
diseases continue to spread misery, mental anguish and 
death. . 


The Day For Temporizing Has Passed 


Governmental and allied agencies have recognized the 
danger—have determined on the American Plan, a nation- 
wide campaign to stamp out the infections—for they are 
both preventable and curable. Science is fully equipped 
to win—if the public will help. 


Do You Know All The Facts? 


Success depends, to a great extent, on giving every man and 
woman all the information and facts in the indictment 
against the venereal diseases. To help, to throw your force 
into the fight, you must first LEARN. There is much that 
the public does not understand—much that it must know. 
Are you informed? 


Send Today For Will Irwin’s Book 


A straight-from-the-shoulder narrative that goes right to 
the heart of America’s greatest health problem. ‘‘Conquer- 
ing an Old Enemy ”’ is the title of this book, written especially 
for American men and women. LEARN the facts from this 
mind-stirring booklet. Send ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing—today! 


For Educators, Employers, Parents and Young People 
special literature is available. 


The American Social Hygiene Association 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


The National agencies co-operating in the American Plan and backing 
up the state and local boards of health are: 


The U. S. Public Health Service. 

The U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
The American Social Hygiene Association. 

The Army and Navy. 


This advertisement is paid for by public-spirited men and women who realize 
that the greatest menace to public health can be stamped out. 
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PATRIOTS OF PEACE 


(Continued from Page 22) 
There has always been in this country, - 


and still is, a tragic misconception of poli- 
tics, and especially of the so-styled poli- 
tician. This conception was fathered of 
cartoonists and mothered of the exigency 
of casting opprobrium upon the unworthy. 

So with the word “politician” there 
comes to our minds, always, the one pic- 
ture—of the lowbrowed and obese “party,” 
tastefully garbed in check suit, with tilted 
hat, walrus mustache, half-chewed cigar, 
with foot on the brass rail and the fat 
hand cuddling three fingers of red-eye. 

The figure, unfortunately, is not far 
wrong in certain cases. Unquestionably: 
such a politician did exist. A few of them 
still cling, even though the brass rail has 
been removed and they have to depend on 
bootleggers. But granted that they exist— 
who is responsible for their existence? 

Isn’t it you? You who, superciliously 
tossing your head, say: “Oh, politics isa 
rotten game! None of it for me!” 

Politics, dear reader, is no rottener than 
you allow it to become. And when you re- 
fuse to play, who is to blame if someone less 
worthy takes your place? The business 
man who a few years ago said that politics 
was none of his business has learned this 
fact. For politics walked into his business 
in spite of him. And the business man soon 
found that it was his own business which 
was no business of his, because politics had 
taken it away from him. It is a very hu- 
man institution, politics, and if you don’t 
help it to direct the country, then it is 
likely to misdirect the country, and you 
along with it. 

In most cases this again would not be 
the fault of politics or politicians. The 
politician now evolving, and in many in- 
stances evolved, wants to have the aid and 
counsel of all straight-thinking citizens, 
and if they don’t help him, that isn’t his 
fault but theirs. He doesn’t want this aid 
necessarily through altruistic motives. 
Consider only selfish reasons. There are 
shortsighted politicians, of course—poli- 
ticians who want to get theirs and then get 
out. But the man who gets his and gets out 
doesn’t get out and then get back, whereas 
the farsighted politician wants to remain. 
He clearly understands that, with a goy- 
ernment by majority. rule, the better -the 
laws—which are the basis for the majority 
voters—the better his chances of the major- 
ity keeping him in politics. Such a man 
doesn’t pretend to know everything, but 
he frankly looks to you to tell him what it is 
that you know better than he does. With- 
out your advice on your specialty he will do 
the best he can; with it he will do the best 
you and he can do together. 


Party Organization 


As I have said, the only way for its citi- 
zens to look at the United States is as a big 
corporation in which all of us are share- 
holders; its aims are those of each of us; 
its losses ours. There has never been a time 
when yoters should—and the day is now 
passed when voters will—tolerate a lax con- 
duct of the country’s affairs. The party 
that is to succeed must for these reasons 
faithfully and honestly, efficiently and 
economically stand for the faithful and 
honest, the efficient and economic adminis- 
tration, of the nation’s business. There is 
but one kind of successful politics to-day, 
and that is the polities of faithful, honest, 
efficient and economical administration. 
The only ‘‘polities,’’ as we to-day consider 
polities, is finding out what is best for the 
country and doing it first. Above all things, 
we want more men in polities for what they 
can give and not for what they can get. 

Moreover we must realize that politics 
is the very essence of the country in which 
we live. It is the system in which we live. 
It is the machinery by which we govern and 
are governed. And to those who say ‘‘Oh, 
there’s too much politics in this country!” 
I repeat and shall continue to repeat that 
what we need in this country is not less 
politics but more attention to politics. 
Politics is the science of government. We 
need to develop that science, not to deny 
it. We fought in France to make certain 
that everywhere men should have the right 
to govern themselves. - Here, where we 
have that privilege, I insist that we not 
only exercise it but that we exercise it to 
the full, and not only now but always. 

It is ’strange indeed that men have to 
be urged to exercise the first privilege of 
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a sovereign itieenaht aa 
govern themselves. Yet 
be, and it is because of this f; 
governmental evils develop, 
functions through individuals | 
demic, but is forgotten. Th 
are elected by the proce 
politics, asequence which cann'} 
We can have better governme; 
better men in public office, p 
have better men in public off); 
better candidates, and we ca’ 
candidates only if we interes 
their selection. They ap | 
politics. 

Political parties are not in; 
individuals to use for their 
grandizement. Political pa: 
means by which thinking me 
first promulgate and then 
ciples for the control of in 
surround the place they cal 
Hence the reason strongest |; 
for the interest of women in }j 
political party does not aH 
things which will bear the sey 
it ‘is not entitled to succeed al 
endure. 

There must be in this county: 
cal parties, and both must t\s 
virile. To which party a pera 
of less consequence than mt 
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longs to some party; that 
seeks for the truth, and findst, 
and acts continuously. 


No Twilight Zoe 


2 
The first truth to realize | 
efforts for right things in go 

best be effective if operatinith 
ganization. Then let the fs 


bership in the party give thait 
the party’s affairs which is d 
ment through which, and 
which, individuals can applye 
ism in actual participation ij 
affairs in times of peace. Iniyi 
affect motion, but seldom ai 
An individual, however Pur 
endeavoring to operate alonin 
believes to be his plane aboy 
that certain kind of b a 
operate on the surface of the i 
darting hither and thither, bik: 
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Until war came people thought they did 
not have the time, and were sure they did 
not have the ability, to do anything but 
their ordinary routine. The crisis came, 
and in a spirit of patriotism that was pure 
flame hundreds of thousands of men and 
women went out and did the national 
service without which the armies could not 
have functioned. Nothing was lost other- 
wise; production continued and increased, 
things were done which never had we 
dreamed possible—miracles, almost, be- 
came facts. 

And so I would voice the menace—for 
that great value is rapidly being lost. To- 
day it is virtually gone. No longer are 
these vast armies of workers serving their 
country. Not realizing that the tasks of 
peace are as essential, if not so spectacular, 
as the tasks of war, they have laid down 
their arms and, self-demobilized, have re- 
tired to the petty interests of their private 
lives. No longer do they strive collectively 
for country; they now but work individ- 
ually for self. 


A Great National Asset 


It is a vast pity and a grave danger, for if 
some small part of the same interest ,in 
their country could be maintained by these 
hundreds of thousands of good people— 
if some small part of the time which they 
gave so freely in war could still be given by 
them in thought and action to the business 
of the country in peace, our governmental 
evils would be short-lived indeed. 

This great value, this tremendous na- 
tional asset, must not be lost. This army of 
fine, devoted men and women, who have 
been such splendid war workers in every 
corner of the country, must now realize that 
they have a duty in peace as well as in 
war, that their country needs their continu- 
ing interest and that this continuing interest 
they owe to their country’s welfare. 

The problems which are ahead are im- 
measurable in their complexity and magni- 
tude. The forces of evil work continuously, 
and neglect is as wrong as willful evil. It 
should be possible, and it will be possible, 
with the stimulated interest in affairs gov- 
ernmental, to make certain the proper re- 
adjustment in this country; but this will 
only be so if there is the same unselfish 
interest in the country’s welfare that func- 
ane so splendidly in the stress of the war 
itself. 

If men and women should now, on the 
theory that their obligations are discharged, 
turn solely to selfish pursuits in a mad 
scramble to make up for time falsely con- 
sidered lost, or go back to the old order, 
they will have failed absolutely to profit by 
the most valuable lesson of the war. 

I plead for a patriotism in peace as well 
as in war. I insist that we have not merely 
that patriotism born of extremity, which 
burns in the souls of men when their coun- 
try is in danger; not merely a patriotism 
stirred by martial music—but the patriot- 
ism of good citizenship; at the fireside, the 
plow, the mart, in low places and in high 
places, in season and out of season. Let us 
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have the patriotism which moves men to 
make their country’s welfare their own 
business, and in prosaic times of peace in- 
terest themselves continually in the prac- 
tical politics of their community! Good 
government is possible in no other way. 
The turmoil of conflict has stirred in 
this country the deepest-running water 
from the purest springs, but it has also 
pulled into the current foul matter from 
bayous and sluices, which, unless there is 
filtration, may befoul the stream. All these 
matters we shall meet as Americans, meet 
in the spirit of fairness which must be the 
natural resultant from the experience of 
fire and blood that has taken away the 
dross and left the gold of an honest purpose 
to give to all men and to all women an 
equality of opportunity to develop to the 
last degree the good that is within them. 
The potentiality of the women for influ- 
ence is immeasurable. The suffrage amend- 
ment has passed. Women coming more and 
more into the rights of their full citizenship 
are most important factors in the situation. 
The only just rule for a political party is 
that the rights of participation in the man- 
agement of the party’s affairs must be and 
remain equally sacred and sacredly equal. 
The women of the country are a part of the 
membership of the political party. In 
many states this has not been so. In the 
presidential campaign of 1920 it is my very 
earnest hope and well-founded judgment 
that it will be so everywhere. Women 
should come into party activity, not as 
women, but as voters entitled to participate, 
and participating, just as other voters. 
Their activity should not be supplemen- 
tary, ancillary or secondary at all—they 
are units in the party’s membership, and 
where the suffrage for them is new they 
come in just as men have come in when 
they have reached the legal voting age. 
They are not to be separated or segregated, 
but assimilated and amalgamated, with 
just that full consideration due all working 
members of a party in the rights of their 
full citizenship. There should be no sep- 
arate woman’s organization created within 
the party, except and only in those cases 
where such an arrangement may be needed 
temporarily as an aid in the complete amal- 
gamation which should be the objective. 


Humanize Industry 


Women as well as men are able to con- 
tribute, and owe to the situation the pe- 
culiar ability which is theirs. I trust the 
women voters of this country to help 
develop the highest standards of health 
and to maintain and enforce them; to help 
require a proper compulsory school educa- 
tion; to see that we have proper limitation 
in the hours for women in employment 
where standing is required, and that there 
be an eight-hour day; to see that there be 
a proper prohibition of child labor; and to 
see that there be adopted as speedily as 
possible every practical principle which can 
further humanize industry. 

I trust the women voters of the nation, 
too, to appreciate the value of the budget 
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system, which is nothing more than the 
Government applying the same system of 
economy that the average housekeeper 
uses in her kitchen. I trust the women 
voters, too, to help stem the tide of social- 
ism in the nation. I know that women in 
their first national expression of the power 
of franchise will show their innate and con- 
tinuing reverence for that on which rests 
the safety of the holiest things in life—law 
and order and progressive stable govern- 
ment. As it is only in security and in peace 
that women can have their best life, most 
certainly they will rally to those principles 
which guarantee the integrity of our na- 
tional institutions. I believe that ultimately 
we shall find in the great woman vote of 
the nation that same safe, sane and balanc- 
ing anchorage for the country which woman 
furnishes in the home for the family. 

No exigency, however serious, will pre- 
sent to this nation an insurmountable crisis. 
Every problem is solvable. Readjustment 
demands the best there is in us as a nation, 
mentally and spiritually. We shall adhere 
to the true, clean things and never abandon 
our high ideals. Dead branches fall from 
the live oak during the hurricane, but the 
fiber of the tree tightens, and the roots drive 
into the soil. This nation is a success; it is 
still the hope of the world; it must be made 
a yet greater blessing to the sons of men. 


Equality of Opportunity 


Let all well-wishers of good government, 
regardless of party affiliations—let all those 
who love their country and its institu- 
tions listen for a moment, listen with eyes 
aloft, listen to the voice of experience and 
the call of inspiration from the spirit of 
America which was Washington and Lincoln 
and Roosevelt—listen and hear from them 
the call: Carry on, Americans! Carry 
on! Carry on! Carry on, now, against 
the foes of our own household as you fought 
at Valley Forge, at the Argonne and at 
Chateau-Thierry. Carry on! Carry on! 
Find disloyalty if there be disloyalty, and 
scotch it; find dishonesty if there be dis- 
honesty, and crush it; find the right, and 
cleave unto it. Keep your eyes raised, 
Americans, but keep your feet on solid 
ground! 

Find the reason for discontent, and 
meet it squarely; correct the cause where 
there is a cause, and mercilessly destroy 
the excuse where it is an excuse only. 
Find exact justice and demand it—demand 
it for all men and require it from all men. 
Remember the stuff you are made of, 
Americans. Remember the heritage which 
is yours. Remember—and be encouraged. 
The manhood and womanhood of America 
are sound. The stress of late days has 
strained all overmuch. 

Be patient with one another, but as you 
value your country’s future wait not a mo- 
ment to realize the emergency, nor longer 
delay your action. Each one is equally re- 
sponsible. Stop and look within. Look, 
each one, to your own industry and thrift. 
Look to your own conscience and moral re- 
sponsibility, and in the whirl of the storm 
about you seize upon common sense and 
good conscience. Holding fast, then, lift 
yourselves from the maelstrom of unrest 
and regain for yourselves your own sound 
judgment—and: then reach for others as 
they are hurled by. 

Yes, forget not the others who are about 
you. It is as dangerous now as it was just 
outside the walls of Eden to ask in surprise: 
“‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ Remember, 
we all go up or we all go down together. 
The great power which is the spirit of 
America must not tolerate any attempt to 
array group against group, section against 
section or sect against sect. Guard against 
this as you would against a pestilence; the 
nation has no greater enemy than one who 
would thus divide the country against 
itself, 

While you are in turmoil our late ene- 
mies are marshaling with dispatch all of 
their industrial resources, so let not our 
great accomplishments in war be marred 
by our inability to order our own affairs. 
Mere agitation and mere motion are not 
progress. The vicious circle is not the 
shortest distance between honest effort and 
highest reward. Remember that one man 
is better than another only when he does 
better. Give all well-behaved men and 
women their equality of opportunity, and 
require from them their full measure of 
accountability. Live and let live is not 
enough—we must live and help live—and, 
as you live and help live, find always exact 
justice and enforce it. 
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This photograph of 1200 Delco Lig 
and Service men was taken 


Annual Convention at Dayto 
17-20, 1920 


A complete electric light and power plant for farms and 

country homes, self-cranking—air cooled—ball bearings—no 

belts—only one place to oil—thick plates—long-lived battery 
Valve-In-Head Motor Runs on Kerosene 
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“‘No,’? Miss Smith Managed to Say. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


phrased it—by democracy. It was the de- 
cision of the Council of Montrésor—hast- 
ily called together the night before—a little 
earlier than when His Majesty of Constantia- 
Felix had been drinking pear brandy at the 
Auberge des Grisons, to request George IV 
to receive the delegation from Lichtenmont 
at the Island of Montrésor itself, instead 
of his own modest chateau of Branchazay, 
and in the company of his fellow sovereigns, 
who, it was hoped, would—glittering with 
gems and orders and gold lace—thus lend 
to the first restoration all the éclat of a first- 
rate historicevent. It was hoped obviously 
that the repercussion—a charming Euro- 
pean word, too little used by usin America— 
of such a party would enormously aid their 
own publicity and propaganda at home. 
Indeed, it urgently and rather pathetically 
put to the Constantian Georges that since 
they had all fallen together he should do all 
in his power to enable them to rise together. 
It was the opinion of Count Churak, whose 
importance now almost surpassed that of 
any unseated monarch, that this procedure 
would be qtite contrary to tradition. 

“T point out to you, Churak, that tradi- 
tion landed us where we are. No, I’ll do 
what they want. I’ve certain things to say 


to the Constantian delegation which it 
might do them all good to hear. Fix the 
show for nine o’clock to-night, and for the 
love of heaven let me have some cham- 
pagne for dinner!”’ : 

There were quaint minor events which, 
much more than the action of the Council of 
Montrésor, made the possible return to 
Lichtenmont seem real. The local butcher at 
Larentonville sent up his bill to date, though 
it was only the twentieth of the month. 
And the real-estate agent telephoned from 
Geneva asking when Branchazay was likely 
to be free. There had been the evening 
before, it appeared, a little revolutionary 
trouble in Styrditzia and the grand duke 


“*No, Certainly Not!’ 


needed a Swiss place in rather a hurry and 
there was nothing on the lake but the gar- 
dener’s cottage on Prince Cezar of Illyria’s 
place. Now, unfortunately, Hazelinda of 
Cromatzi, the grand duke’s somewhat plain 
sister, had been slightly married to Cezar 
before he became so interested in the 
Parisian stage and she returned—to the 
great distress of everyone except her hus- 
band—to live with her brother in the family 
palace at Prymzichoval. So this hut, the 
real-estate agent judged, was, on account of 
these family complications, out of the ques- 
tion; and he welcomed the news from 
Constantia-Felix which seemed to point to 
a fresh tenant and a fresh commission. 


The new Triest-Constantinople express 
de luxe—though there is precious little luxe 
about it—arrived at Lausanne at seven- 
thirty and the Constantian committee was 
almost at once transferred to a launch be- 
longing to Stefan of Illyria—the one with 
the cook wife—who thus courteously indi- 
cated how happy Constantia could be with 
Illyria if she could but induce the latter 
country to call him back. 

The twilight still lingered over the Lac 
des Alpes and a moon still young hung in 


the western sky. The air was soft and the 
little island of Montrésor with its fairylike 
palace of white marble seemed fantastically 
almost to float upon the lake’s placid waters. 
From various points along the green shores 
little launches—royal puff-puffs—darted 
forth, converging upon the isle of counsel, 
small ill-smelling petrol craft, but heavily 
freighted with hopes, worthy and unworthy. 
The concert of Europe tuned up, though 
the hero of the evening, Georges IV, looked 
oddly pale and nervous, not elated and 
triumphant as might a king homeward 
bound. 

Yet the paleness and the look in his face 
consorted better perhaps than his habitual 


“Isn't He in Love With You?’ 
“Not a Bit’® 
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gayety might have with the solemnity of 
the moment. The grand salon of the em- 
press was lit by hundreds of candles, an 
extravagance that had not been indulged 
in there since Her Majesty’s ball to King 
Exon early in that fateful summer of 1914. 
Again kings glittered as of old, and when 
the doors were flung open and the delega- 
tion of humble Constantian subjects ad- 
vanced toward their monarch, who detached 
himself from the waiting group, brightest 
of bright stars, for an instant it seemed that 
in its flight time had indeed turned back. 

There was something in the air, some 
faint fragrance of the loyalties of an earlier 
time. One old gentleman broke down and 
sobbed as he fell on his knees to kiss the 
hand of his royal master. Even the stout, 
stubborn young man with a red beard, who 
represented the new Democratic Law and 
Order Party in Constantia, bent his head as 
if even for him there was some transitory 
romantic magic in the summer night, though 
the acceptance of royalty by him and his 
party was only a temporary compromise 
made necessary by the breakdown of com- 
munistic government at Lichtenmont. 

The candles flickered gayly in the soft 
warm breeze that occasionally stole into the 
empress’ grand salon from off 
the lake. And Georges IV of 
Constantia spoke. 

“There are some small 
things,” he began, “I want 
to say, from the old régime 
to the new. For since I left 
so hurriedly my capital— 
your capital, I should say— 
of Lichtenment I have had 
many long days to meditate 
in—dull days, sad days, most 
of them, but excellent for 
thought. If I go back, as 
you seem to ask of me, I 
shall go back to the new 
régime, not the old. I do not 
approve of the old régime. 
It produced bad kings. We 
were all’’—and he turned 
with an almost intolerable 
suave politeness to his fel- 
low monarchs—‘“‘I make the 
statement deliberately—we 
were all bad kings.”’ 

A faint murmur of vary- 
ing significance and quality 
ran over the room. 

“Shall we make good 
kings?” he asked, and his 
voice cut into the growing 
babble and there was silence 
again. 

“‘T do not venture to an- 
swer for you, my brothers. 
You may do that if delega- 
tions like this should ever 
come to you.” 

Was there a touch of pride 
here that he should be the 
first asked home? Yet 
Georges was in this moment 
of his humility more pleas- 
ingly, more romantically 
royal than ever before. 

“For myself,’ he went on, 
“T cannot say that I am very 
sure to make the king I 
ought. If my daughter, if 
someone else not even of my 
family, is likely to make a 
better sovereign I would beg 
Constantia-Felix so to 
choose. No one with a sense 
of humor,” he said, and his 
eye ranged mockingly over 
the concert, ‘“‘can still think 
kings divine—we least of 
all who know them best. 
But’”—and again he grew 
serious—‘‘perhaps kingship 
is divine—the right to lead a people to hap- 
piness. That I have come to see during 
the hours when I was bored. And it is per- 
haps too great a strain upon my credulity 
to believe that I can carry kingship as it 
should be carried upon my unworthy 
shoulders.” 

Again the murmur ran through the em- 
press’ grand salon, and a little puff of wind 
suddenly intruding upon these sacred and 
royal presences blew out some of the can- 
dles. In a gloomier light and an even lower 
voice Georges of Constantia went on: 

“‘T will be even more honest. It is an odd 
sensation for a king—I wonder if any of 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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Fuel of the Future 


Modern civilization is power-driven. Until 
today the power that has kept it steadily 
moving forward has, for the most part, been 
wrested by slow and costly means from 
reluctant coal. 


Now it is the turn of water —the one other 
comparable power resource — to lend its inex- 
haustible might to America’s upbuilding. Out 
of streams that today take their profligate way 
to the sea, electricity is about to expand and, 
to a great degree, reconstruct the nation’s in- 
dustrial and social life. 


In utilizing, by hydro-electric development, 
millions of horsepower of energy now wasted, 
industry finds its one hope of relief from the 
paralyzing effect of coal scarcity; a means of 
releasing countless brains and hands, and a way 
to simplify the transportation problem. 


Already industry’s demand for power has 
reached the point where it takes more than a 
million men to dig and distribute the coal 
supply. Nearly a third of the nation’s railroad 


equipment is devoted to its transportation. Yet 
all the horsepower, approximately 50,000,000, 
produced from coal, does not equal the amount 
of potential power flowing away in the water- 
courses of the country. 


High in the mountains of the Far West, 
water-power plants now vitalize with electric 
current cities hundreds of miles away, while 
others hurl 3000 ton trains across the steep 
grades of the Great Divide. The cheap abun- 
dant power of Niagara’s plants has kept this 
country at the forefront in electro-chemistry. 
The yoking of southern streams has brought 
about a revolution in cotton-spinning. And 
these, as well as many other important develop- 
ments, have been accomplished by using only 
one-tenth of the country’s water-power. 


Power in plenty is vital to the progress of 
an industrial nation. Already this country 
has felt the pinch of shortage. For its fuel of 
the future it must look more and more to the 
latent might of its waters. 


Westinghouse engineering and manufacturing abilities have helped make possible some 
of the greatest hydro-electric achievements, including the harnessing of Niagara, and 
Westinghouse has won world-wide recognition for its accomplishments in this field. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Did you ever see 
a finer-looking shoe? 
AST MAKING is an art. Last makers 


are really born, just as sculptors are born. 
They model the human foot in wood. 


The head of the production department of 
the Ralston Health Shoemakers is a skilled 
last maker. That is the reason Ralston Shoes 
are famous for their perfect fit. It is also the 
reason why the graceful lines of the Ralston 
styles are distinctive. It is one of the reasons 
why Ralstons are always comfortable and 
wonderfully serviceable. The “Bon Ton” 
model, shown here, is a noteworthy example. 
Did you ever see a finer-looking shoe? 


Ralston dealers are honest-value givers. 
There is a Ralston dealer in every neighbor- 
hood. His name on request. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON (Campello), MASS. 
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Nag? 


(Continued from Page 163) 

you has ever tried it? I am thinking of my- 
self. You cannot learn to think about the 
rights of subjects without thinking about 
your own rights. Are we not in this new 
world subjects—subjects of the people? A 
pretty idea, hein? Perhaps being a king is 
not my métier. Perhaps I want to be 
happy too. 

“T will tell you what I want, friends from 
Constantia, and then it will be for you to 
say whether or not you still want to call 
me back. 

“‘T am going to-morrow to Geneva to ask 
a lady to be my wife. She is not eligible by 
the old rules to be a queen. She is only a 
citizen of the great democracy of the West— 
of America. She is, to my taste, more like 
what a queen should be than are most 
queens. But the chief thing is—and I 
apologize for bringing forward such a vul- 
gar reason—I am much attached to her and 
have been for years. I should dislike to 
seem grandiloquent, but I think I want my 
happiness, even at the cost of my throne.” 

Disguise it as he might with light phrases, 
it was an abdication. Describe it as inade- 
quately as we may, it was yet a historic 
moment, a milestone on the European road 
toward the future. 

There was a silence first; then a faint 
buzzing such as might grow into a storm. 
By the doorway, below the startled angry 
kings, the Constantian delegation put their 
heads together, and there was almost a half 
minute’s confused discussion. Then the 
young man with a red beard pushed his way 
angrily through his companions and strode 
toward Georges, who once had been his 
king, but was now just a man like another 
and at his mercy. His Majesty—let us for 
a moment still call him that—turned, pale 
but still smiling, to meet Redbeard. 

‘“Well?” he asked quite simply. 


Ix 


‘be young man with the red beard spoke 
with all the firmness which his counte- 
nance indicated. ‘‘I don’t know what the 
others think, Your Majesty, I consider it 
very chic. Your decision puts Constantia- 
Felix in the front rank of modern demo- 
cratic states. I am glad you have chosen a 
woman of the people. I would welcome her 
if she were a red Indian or a simple cowgirl 
of the Far West.” 

Georges meditated a moment in surprise. 
He thought of his inamorata’s costumes 
from the Rue de la Paix. 

‘She is scarcely as you so optimistically 
describe her,’’ he admitted. ‘‘The lady is 
more—shall I say?—an international.” 

“Tnternational is good,” said the young 
man with the red beard. “‘ That will please 
the radicals.” 

“‘T fear,’”’ said Georges, “‘and I beg you to 


| believe that it is a matter which does not 


interest me and has not been investigated 
by me, but I fear she is something of a 
capitalist.” 

Human nature is of course not what it 
should be. His Majesty’s phrase seemed to 
galvanize the whole assemblage to new 
vitality. At the sound of it the Constan- 
tian delegation came forward nearer their 
king; now suddenly they were warmed, so 
it seemed, by a more intimate personal 
feeling for him. 

As for the ex-sovereigns of Europe, they 
moved as one man, as if some spell drew 
them magically, as if already the melodi- 
ous clink of American dollars was making 
lovely music in their ears. A servant was 
closing some of the windows and relight- 
ing the candles; already the world seemed 
more cheerful. 

“This is important, Your Majesty,” 
began the ancient count, who. represented 
the extreme right, the reactionary royalist 
party of Constantia-Felix. ‘‘The Constan- 
tian Treasury 2 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Georges, “TI 
am giving thought to the matter for the 
first. time, but I already see that if the lady 
marries she will be marrying me, not the 
Constantian Treasury.” 

“Obviously,” said another of the delega- 
tion—the head of the Black Sea Bank at 
Lichtenmont—“‘but the Constantian Treas- 
ury might be relieved of your personal 
allowance Mf 

“T am not at all sure that the lady will 
take me,” suggested Georges. 

At first the Constantians seemed per- 
turbed at this thought. Perhaps they saw 
in the background Miguel of Elzenia, only 
twenty-five, twist confidently a minute 
black mustache. Perhaps they heard Hein- 
rich Albert mutter darkly, “ Most likely she 
won't.’ 
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There was an instant turmoil in which it 
became evident that there were several 
more candidates proposing their names. 
Then suddenly someone thumped on the 
table with a gavel and a voice was heard 
above the din, that of M. Théophile Braun, 
the representative appointed by the govern- 
ment at Bern to be present at the meetings 
of the Council of Montrésor so that these 
gatherings should not involve the Swiss 
Republic in any European difficulties. 

“Your Majesties,’’ yelled Monsieur Théo- 
phile, ‘I must protest against Switzerland 
being excluded from this opportunity. You 
must not trample on the rights of neutrals. 
We have fine, upstanding young Swiss, any 
one of whom would make an admirable 
husband for a rich Americaness. I demand 
that this lady be permitted to consider one 
of them!”’ 

“Holland will protest, too,’ began 
someone. 

“And what will America say?’ asked 
very pertinently the King of Romalia. 

“We can always cable to Wilson,” sug- 
gested someone else. 

The turmoil rose higher. It was evident 


that the concert of Europe produced the | 


most modern of music, with many discords. 
It was obvious that it would soon be neces- 
sary to separate the second prince of Illyria 
and the young man with the red beard, who 
seemed inclined to settle matters by the 
simple method of la boxe anglaise. At last 
somehow Georges of Constantia rose above 
the storm. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “there is but one 
person who can settle this! The lady 
herself!” 

“Where is she?” asked His Majesty of 
Romalia. x 

“At the Beaurivage in Geneva.” 

“Let her be sent for at once.” 

“To-night! To-night!’’ 

The turmoil rose again. Georges IV con- 
sulted his watch. 

“Why not?” he asked. “It is nine- 
thirty. She will have finished dinner.’ 

“Meanwhile,” said Heinrich Albert, “I 
feel a need of food. I have had nothing for 
two hours. There are, I am told, the usual 
sandwiches in the dining salon. And’’—he 
paused at the climax—is it not almost the 
climax of our tale?—“‘I have to-day had 
sent here a barrel of echt Miinchener just 
from over the border.”’ 


x 


BOUT a half hour later two ladies sat 
alone, concluding a conversation, at 
the prow of the little launch of the Prince of 
Illyria, whieh sped through the warm soft 
night toward the lovely fabled Island of 
Montrésor. Farther aft the heir of Hel- 
lenos—if he could get Hellenos back— 
smoked a cheap American cigarette. For 
a day neither of the ladies had had much 
to say to him. 

He had indeed been almost tempted to 
bare his heart to Miss Bidgerton, who, 
though bedewed with tears, still exists in 
our story. Now he meditated in a chas- 
tened spirit. on life and its uncertainties. 

“Lydia,” said the elder lady, “I hope 
you understand now.” 

“T understand,” was the reply, “‘and I 
truly forgive you.” 

“T wish things were as if we’d never gone 
to Delices-les-Bains.”’ 

The girl made no comment at first. She 
seemed to watch the twinkling tiny Swiss 
towns on the darkshore of the Lac des Alpes. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think so. Miss 
Lydia Smith was rather silly, as young 
girls are. The Princess Lydia, if I must be 
that again, is grown up. And I shall be 
happy somehow—you’ll see.”’ 

Yes, she looked older in the crescent 
moon’s faint light. 

The older woman leaned forward and 
took the girl’s hand and said, perhaps 
unexpectedly, ‘“You know, dear, you’re 
lovely at last. Is it tears I wonder that 
make so wonderful a lotion?” 

And the little Princess Lydia replied 
quite frankly, ‘I’m glad, whatever hap- 
pens, that I’m prettier and that my waist is 
not quite so large.’ 

They were nearing the little Isle de Mon- 
trésor and the unknown future and the odd, 
unexplained conference to which they had 
been hurriedly summoned. At the stern 
Prince Otto’s glowing cigarette had dis- 
appeared; he was coming toward them. 
But before he came there was between the 
ladies a final interchange. 

“T’ve told you everything, Lydia. And 
you understand that I love him.” 

“T understand,”’ said the little princess. 
“T love him too.” 
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A Mouth Cleanser 


Children frequently rebel at the 
ordinary methods used in mouth 


cleansing. 


The use of Beeman’s Original Pep- 
sin Gum is attractive to the child 
while the little one is led to do effec- 
tively two things that are important 
in keeping the mouth and tongue 
clean: (1) A stimulation of the fow 
of saliva; (2) The beneficial move- 


ment of the tongue, which is the 


most efficient cleanser through its 


mechanical action alone. 


American Chicle Company 
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When the shank of your 
shoe sags—look out! 


Few realize how serious weak or fallen arches are. Feet 
have arches to give spring to the body and to provide 
shock absorbers for the system. Walking on weakened 
arches is like riding in an auto with weakened springs. 


Arches out of normal position throw the body off balance, 
and put strain on parts of the body not intended to receive 
it. This condition, if not corrected, may lead to total 
disability. 


If the arches are restored to normal and held in place by 
Wizard Adjustable Lightfoot Arch Builders, complete 
recovery results. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders are overlapping 
pockets, so located that inserts of any desired thickness 
can be inserted in exactly the right place to support the 
dislocated bones in normal position. Adjustments are 
simply made by shifting inserts or changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are 
light, flexible and are worn without one being conscious 
of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders are sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Usually where they are sold there is an expert who has made 
a study of fitting them. If there is no such dealer near you, write the 
Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1711 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., or 942 Marbridge Bldg., New York City. Ask for “Orthopraxy 
of the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot troubles. No charge. 
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At Genevano explanations had been given 
or asked. But now as the old Count Chu- 
rak, who was waiting at the dock, led Mrs. 
Hastings ceremoniously up the white marble 
steps that led to the terrace of the villa her 
conversational tone was not at all what he 
considered suitable for the future—— Well, 
for the future what? 

“Why am I summoned before the coun- 
cil?” she asked. ‘‘I can only think of— 
wasn’t it Phryne before the Tribunal? I’ve 
seen the picture. And her costume—well, 
even now when one doesn’t exactly balk at 
décolletage, she went lengths that are out 
of the question. Though of course if I were 
to je eee S i 


The King of Romalia made the formal 
speech. And the scene was no longer the 
indecorous village market place it had been. 

“The present occasion, madam, has no 
historical parallel, but then history is no 
longer what it was. We are—or we were— 
Europe. We hope to be Europe again. You, 
madam, are America. Now that I see you, 
I may add America at its best. Europe 
wishes to ally itself with the West. You are 
already aware that two countries, Hellenos 
and Constantia-Felix, wish to marry you.” 

A faint smile flitted over her face, her 
color seemed to heighten a little. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “‘does Constantia 
wish to marry me? I hadn’t quite under- 
stood.” 

“But we wish you to know before you 
come to any conclusion that there are other 
countries which honorably sue for your 
favor. I speak for my son, but in honor 
bound I speak for many others here. We 
ask the privilege of your acquaintance. We 
ask your consideration.” 

Suddenly she looked confused, frightened, 
very young. 

“Your Majesty, this isn’t a joke you are 
playing upon me?”’ 

“On my honor as a gentleman,” he 
answered. 

And acquiescence was voiced from a 
score of throats. Her color surged back 
into her cheek. She sank in a low curtsy. 

“Tt is,’ she said, ‘‘even for America, al- 
most too great an honor. As to its being 
for me, it is unbelievable. The world is 
indeed changed.” 

“For the better, we hope,” said His 
pend of Romalia, “if you accept any 
of us.” 

“T marry so rarely,’’ murmured the lady. 
“In fact, it has only happened to me once, 
and then for love. This is all very con- 
fusing. The thought of marrying a total 
stranger is for the moment alm8st frighten- 
ing to me. 

“Will you think it horribly discourteous 
of me if I incline at this moment to some- 
one I already know? Mayl, in fact, ask 
that the Council of Montrésor permit me to 
be alone for a few minutes with * 

She hesitated—out of pure mischievous- 
ness, no one could doubt it. 

“With Prince Otto of Hellenos?”’ she said 
at last. 

For an instant one might have thought 
that the late King of Constantia-Felix had 
not heard. He stood very erect and very 
pale. Perhaps it was in his family to im- 
prove with age; like his daughter, he had 
never looked better than now. Are unshed 
tears as well a magic lotion? He did not 
seem to see anything but the candles and 
dark Lac des Alpes beyond. Yet the lady, 
oddly enough, was staring at him rather 
than at the heir of Hellenos, who near by, 
flushed and handsomely boyish, was poised 
almost as the young Mercury about to fly. 


At last they were alone, and for at least a 
quarter of a minute silent. 

“Do you still want to marry me, Otto?” 
she asked slowly. 

“Did I not ask you?”’ He flushed a 
deeper red. 

“That is, as you quite well know, not an 
accurate answer to my question. But I 
shall not press you. You saw me this after- 
noon after a hard day’s motoring beginning 
at an intolerable hour. My appearance 
may well have led you tosuspect the worst.” 

“T suspect nothing of you that is not 
beautiful and kind and good,”’ he answered. 

“Oh, dear, dear young Otto!”’ she cried 
softly. “I hope—I so hope you're right 
about me! Iso hope that what I’m doing 
now is the best thing for you. You—you 
must not marry me!” 

“Must I not?” he asked gravely, though 
his eyes were suspiciously, boyishly wet. 
“Why not?” 

“First, because I am so much older than 
you.” ; 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


in a gentle artless wave to her shoulders, a 
shining frame for her delicate pointed face, 
was reassuringly natural. They hadn’t 
wholly poisoned her, he thought. A 

ear 

“Uncle Johnny! How nice!”’ She turned 
her cheek for his kiss, without excitement. 
He became aware now of a thick man be- 
hind her, a solid erect personage somehow 
associated with the meeting. Shirley turned: 
“T’m quite all right now, thank you. Uncle 
Johnny, this is Mr. Payne. He was going to 
see that I got home if we missed you.” 

John Webscott started. Payne! Not 
Martin Payne, surely? He strained his 

es in the gloom of the tunnel and felt a 
throb of excitement. It was Martin Payne! 
He saw a mirage of the great rolling lawns 
and stately columns against the blue-green 
background of Elm Hill. His dreams had 
not ventured to suggest an acquaintance 
with their master, with the great man who 
lent a certain cachet to East Elmwood 
merely by using its railroad station for his 
daily passages to the city. He found him- 
self shaking hands and muttering inco- 
herent thanks. 

“Enjoyed it,” said Payne. ‘Gota couple 
of ’em myself. Been telling this young lady 
to come up and play with ’em.”’ 

Again John Webscott had a sense of un- 
reality. His niece playing on terms of 
casual equality with Martin Payne’s daugh- 
ters! He caught his thoughts up sharply. 
Was he getting the infection so soon, after 
all? What had John Webscott, fifty-dollar 
clerk, to do with Martin Payne, manifoldly 
a millionaire? 

“That would be nice,”’ he evaded. ‘‘Much 
obliged for looking after her on the train. 
Good night.”’ 

He drew the child away almost rudely. 
A sebaceous negro, red capped and gray 
coated, moved after them, bearing a minia- 
ture black-enameled dressing case. It 
dawned on John Webscott that this was 
Shirley’s baggage, that this able-bodied 
field hand was diverted from useful labor 
for the absurd task of carrying a toy bag! 
He paused, one hand moving toward the 
handle. But he caught Shirley’s puzzled 
eyes upon him, and beyond her the linger- 
ing inspection of Martin Payne. Some- 
thing restrained him. After all he must not 
be too abrupt in his educational processes. 
It would not do to forfeit Shirley’s regard 
for such a trifle. After he and Esther had 
won her liking they could safely proceed 
with lessons in the folly of wasting money 
on porters. He used the outstretched hand 
in a clumsy beckoning gesture, and the 
grinning darky followed them. Shirley 
twisted about and spoke to Payne: 

““You’re going to East Elmwood, aren’t 
you? Won’t you ride over to the ferry 
with us?” 

John Webscott had meant to use the 
tubes and to reach them by the inexpensive 
process of a foot passenger. He fumbled 
for speech in which to declare this laudable 
intention. Meanwhile Martin Payne geni- 
ally accepted Shirley’s invitation: 

‘All right. Take you home in my car 
when we get out there.” 

They rode westward in a leather-lined 
taxicab. John Webscott’s eye clung to the 
meter. He paid at the ferryhouse with an 
impotent sense of submitting to extortion, 
modified a little by the realization that 
Martin Payne actually lay under a financial 
obligation. He contemplated this idea dur- 


ing the passage across the black river, 
broken by imaged lights, while Payne | 
pointed out the landmarks to Shirley. | 
After all, he reflected, the account stood | 


fairly well. Deducting the fee of ten cents 


to the superfluous porter and the total out- | 
lay on the cab, Shirley’s credit balance | 
amounted to $2498.85. It might be worse, | 


he decided, as he bought Shirley’s half-fare 
ticket to East Elmwood and reduced this 
credit by twenty cents more. 

The eight-fifty carried them across the 
marshes and deposited them on the dreary 
platform of the East Elmwood station, 
where a liveried chauffeur laid hands on the 
black dressing case and a purring limousine 
enveloped them. Poplar Place—Webscott 
scowled in the darkness as he gave the 
address. For the first time since he had 
taken up his abode on that thoroughfare its 
botanical title affected his ear unpleasantly. 
He surprised himself in the shameful reflec- 
tion that it was very dark. Neither Martin 
Payne nor the lordly person in livery would 
observe Poplar Place with any accuracy. 
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The New Sport Oxford 
The Oxfords illustrated are made in Mahogany 
alf, White Pearl Glove Sport Leather, Tan 
Glove Sport Leather and Black Calf—all full 
grain rich selected stock. A complete run of 
sizes from girl's size 12.to young woman’s size 
8, in all widths AAA to D. This is the ideal 


oxford for street and sport wear 
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best materials obtainable, 
with sole leather ‘counters, 
box toes'and heels. We do 

not use shoddy leather or 

substitutes for leather. 
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Things That Give Style 
To the Summer Suit 


of getting a summer knock-about 

suit to alternate with the business 
suit for wear through the vacation 
months. 

And it is, I have found, as much a 
matter of genuine economy as it is of 
being well dressed. Your business and 
your outing 
suits will look 
better and re- 
tain their new- 
ness longer if 
worn intermit- 
tently, than if 
worn steadily 
for the same ac- 
tual length of 
time. 

And so I no- 
tice that many 
young men here 
in New York 
are buying two suits at a time, one cut 
in good business style and the other 
designed for outing and sports wear. 
In these models created particularly 
for out-of-doors I find some most -at- 
tractive features of style that are new 
with the season. 

Of the several correct mod- 
els to be seen in those fitting 
rooms where New Yorkers 
pass judgment upon the new 
wearables are the semi-lined 
suits in two-tone mixture, 
blue flannel or serge, both 


[: not at all a bad idea, this plan 


The ‘‘bellows” inserts back 
of the shoulders in the golf 


suit give arm-freedom. 


charge. 


A Book of Styles 
prepared in New 
York for the use of 
men everywhere 
will be sent upon re- 
quest without 
Write for 
**Round About New 


York,”’ giving the 
name of the best 
clothier in your 
town. 


the pockets is one of the pleasing 
things about the suit, the lower end of 
the pocket being perhaps an inch or 
more wider than the top. The lapel is 
of the simple “notch” type and the 
suit shows the same new shoulder idea 
as expressed in the best examples of 
the Spring styling. It has the slender 
lines of waist, sleeve and trouser which 
distinguish the correct business suit of 
the season. 

For sports 
wear men are 
finding great 
utility in the 
golf model. It 
has the accom-_ 
modating ex- 
tension-pleat 
pockets and the 
ingenious “‘give- 
and-take” in- 
serts at the 
shoulder blades 
that permit en- 
tire freedom of the arms. The Norfolk 
style is suitable for either outing or 
business wear and provides a refresh- 
ing change from the workaday sack suit. 

In interpreting these various 
summer styles for the young men 
of America I doubt if any maker 
has achieved quite as satisfying 
results as the men whose good 
taste and genius are devoted to 
the production of Cortley Clothes. 
The outing as well as the busi- 


ness suits which bear the name 
of Cortley express the most effec- 


A patch pocket model both 
smart and comfortable for 
use in town or country. 


single and double-breasted. 

The double-breasted coat 
has two buttons and is extremely smart 
on almost any figure. In the patch 
pocket models the tapering shape of 


tive and timely style ideas and, 
what is also tremendously in their 
favor, a man is able to have two Cortley suits 
without feeling that he has been extravagant. 
They are to be had in almost any town at 
surprisingly moderate prices.—H. L. 


Cortley Clothes 


COHEN 6 LANG 


Style Authors 
In the City of ‘New York, 


LOOK FOR THE CORTLEY LINEN LABEL IN THE INSIDE POCKET 
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He straightened his shoulders against this 
attitude. What did he care? It was good 
enough for John Webscott—a sensible place 
for 2 man to live whose income amounted 
to fiity weekly dollars. 

Payne shook hands with them both. 
Detecting Farrell in the act of emerging 
from the common doorway Webscott lifted 
his voice a little in his leave-taking, and 
stressed the name of his benefactor with a 
shade more emphasis than the circum- 
stances required. He nodded to Farrell, as 
they passed, with a certain affability, and 
for the first time became aware of that 
worthy gentleman’s sartorial shortcomings. 
Farrell was a good fellow, to be sure, but he 
certainly looked like a tramp. Lucky 
Martin Payne hadn’t seen him. 

Esther, at the head of the varnished 
stairs, laid glad hands on Shirley, blocki 
the narrow entry while John Websco 
stood on the steps with the dressing case. 
The single bulb in the upper hall revealed 
her in her usual evening aspect—the severe 


shirt waist, the shepherd’s-plaid skirt, bag- . 


ging at the knee and sagging behind; her 
hair drawn back hurriedly and straitly 
from brow andtemple. Vaguely, as his eye 
moved from Shirley to Esther, Webscott 
was aware of a feeble discontent. Esther 
might have taken a little pains with her 
appearance this once. Somehow, as he 
carried Shirley’s minute case.to the guest 
room, he had an uncomfortable sensation 
of being held to account for his wife’s attire. 
He made up his mind to speak about it 
after Shirley had gone to bed. 

But he listened, with a resentment deep- 
ened by a conviction that Esther was right, 
to comment on last summer’s suit and the 
overcoat appertaining to four years ago. 

“Tt makes me ashamed to think that Mr. 
Payne saw you in those clothes,” said 
Esther. ‘‘Not to speak of Shirley herself. 
You don’t realize how shabby they are. 
You’d better wear your gray suit into town 
to-morrow and get another one for best.” 

“What about you?”’ Webscott defended 
himself with the ever-fallacious tu quoque. 
“That old skirt of yours i 

“Mr. Payne didn’t see me,” said Esther 
sharply. ‘‘But I won’t wear it again any- 
way. I—I could feel Shirley watching it. 
We’ve got to have her respect if we’re going 
to do anything with her. And she won’t 
respect us unless we look—respectable. 
Both of us.” 

“All right. Tl do it.’ 

Webscott made the concession with a 
fictitious display of reluctance. He had 
been meditating a new suit ever since the 
encounter in the station, and it was pleas- 
antly unexpected to find Esther urging the 
extravagance instead of opposing it. After 
all he could afford a few clothes, with 
twenty-five hundred dollars in hand over 
and above his normal income. So could 
Esther, for that matter. In one way, in 
fact, they actually owed it to Shirley to live 
up to her conception of the simple decencies. 

He decided on a cheviot mixture this 
time, and fell asleep in a medley of patterns, 


qr 


T WAS quickly determined that Shirley 
should not go to School Number Twelve, 

which stood conveniently close to the end 
of Poplar Place. The decision was unani- 
mous after Esther had paid a visit to that 
institution and discovered that the fifth 
grade was in charge of a disinterested young 
woman who labored persistently under a 
misapprehension concerning past participles 
such as ‘‘seen”’ and ‘‘done,’”’ and whose dis- 
tinction between the verbs “‘lie”’ and “‘lay”’ 
was slightly vague. Webscott, who had 
successfully opposed, in the last taxpayers’ 
meeting, an attempt to burden the com- 
munity with an increase in teachers’ pay, 
was properly indignant over Esther’s report. 

“We'll send her to Miss Laird’s,’”’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Ken would have a right to be 
sore if he came back and found her man- 
gling thelanguage. It’s hismoney anyway.” 

“But there’s no way of her getting there,” 
objected Esther. 

He saw the force of this. East Elmwood, 
like many other suburban sleeping places for 
men who labored in the city, lacked means 
ofintracommunication. Miss Laird’s School 


lay at the foot of Elm Hill, three good miles. 


from Poplar Place. 

“We'll send her out in a taxi,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Ken’s paying for it.” 

Later, however, when it developed that 
Tim Mulroy, whose tin-pot taxi operated 
at cut rates, desired ten dollars a week for 
the service, John Webscott conceived a 
subtler device. For four hundred dollars he 
could buy a used car. They could keep it 


in the vacant garage | 
across the street and Est 
run it. She could drop } 
and continue on towa 
Shirley. 
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tempter. A hundred and fifty a month— 
five bedrooms—the Elm Hill Road! Well, 
after all, if Mallock could rent the flat for 
seventy-five, moving would involve only 
seventy-five a month more than they were 
spending on rent at present. And Ken’s 
money—he decided to lay the question 
before Esther. If she thought best he 
wouldn’t stand in the way of Shirley’s 
friendships. And it wasn’t as if the extrava- 
gance tapped his own pocket, of course. 

At ten-thirty he reached the point of 
telephoning to Esther by way of the oblig- 
ing Farrells, and found her disposed to be 
admiringly complaisant. She would see 
Mallock and inspect the cottage at once. 

He came home to find his household in a 
state of high excitement. Not only was 
Esther’s report favorable to the edge of 
enthusiasm but the visiting superintendent 
and his wife had viewed the flat and were 
eager to relieve them of it, furniture and 
all. He detected a wistful suspense in 
Shirley’s expression. It occurred to him 
with a pang of something like self-reproach 
that not once since she had been with them 
had she voiced a preference, though she 
knew that her father had prepaid her way 
with characteristic lavishness. The idea of 
denying her this indulgence impressed him 
suddenly as the act of a selfish and parsi- 
monious profiteer. He agreed to look at 
the house next morning; it could be man- 
aged before train time easily enough. 

‘After all, it’s only for the time being,” 
said Esther after Shirley had been _per- 
suaded to bed. ‘‘We’ll still have our lease 
on the flat and our things in it, all ready to 
come back when Shirley goes. And Ken- 
neth’s money is paying for it, of course.” 

“It?s going out of our class,’” he ob- 
jected. ‘“‘We don’t belong out there with 
the millionaires.” 

“I guess we’re good enough for any- 
body,” said Esther. ‘‘Shirley’s the smart- 
est child in her school.” 

“‘She’s bright,’’ he admitted, puzzled by 
the word, ‘‘but I don’t see what that has to 
do with it.” 

Esther breathed a patient condescen- 
sion. ‘‘I don’t mean smart in that sense. 
She—she looks smart; she has style, you 
know.” ) 

6c Oh.” om 

He considered this and agreed with it. 
There was an indefinable atmosphere of 
royalty about Shirley. He had noticed it 
on a number of occasions. The idea of 
dwelling among the mighty, mingling with 
such men as Martin Payne, lost something 
of its formidable aspect. Esther brought 
up the heavy guns as he weakened. 

“Tf we’re going to hold our influence on 
her we’ve got to keep her love and her re- 
spect. Of course she doesn’t say anything 
about living here, but she feels it. She’s 
beginning to wonder why we don’t—why 
we aren’t a 

“All right. 
stand out.”’ 

He assured himself that it was his duty 
to retain his hold on Shirley’s regard—for 
her own sake. But a vision of John Web- 
scott residing within easy earshot of the 
Payne house followed him far into his 
dreams. 

He signed the leases before he left in the 
morning. They moved the next day. He 
consoled himself with the reflection that 
exchanging furniture as well as premises 
avoided the extortion of the carters. Also 
it would save gas and tires to be so near the 
school. Indeed, as he contemplated the 
affair, it appealed to him as a remarkably 
economical bit of business. 


If the place suits I won’t 


4 


“4 \ 7E’VE got to stop this extravagance 
somehow. It’s costing us $96.83 a 

week to live. At that rate ——” 

Esther lifted her eyebrows. 

“T’m sorry you think I’m extravagant, 
John. I’m sure 2 

He was startled at her tone. The Esther 
with whom he had spent eight placid years 
had never addressed him so. He surveyed 
her above his penciled calculations. She 
sat in a wicker chair, silhouetted against 
cheerful cretonne, on which the flicker of the 
wood fire played amiably. The dark taffeta 
dress, revealing her smooth throat, im- 
parted a strange effect of girlish slenderness 
to a figure subtly unlike the sensible con- 
tours to which usage had accustomed him. 
In the glow from the hearth her crossed 
ankles were smooth and slim and silken, 
and a ruddy glint shimmered from the toe 
of an indisputably decorative pump. 

But it was her hair which particularly 
absorbed his notice. He had been aware of 
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Boys and young men at want an athletic, 
money-saving shoe for summer, with plenty of 
spring and speed and durability, will find it in 
the “‘Grip-Sure.”’ Its patented, suction-cupped 
rubber sole will hold the wearer up on the 
slipperiest surfaces and is full of life. The 
uppers of the shoe are of extra quality white 
duck. It is trimmed with real leather and has 
a protective leather ankle patch on each shoe. 


TOR NOTCH 


BEACON/IM FALLS 


“GYM-BAL” SHOE 


The ‘‘Gym-Bal,”’ shown below, is the real thing 
for looks, wear and low price. It has durable, 
extra quality white duck or tan duck uppers, 
leather trimmings and ankle patch, and a dark 
red, non-slip sole of the finest rubber. 


Both the “Grip-Sure” and the “‘Gym-Bal” are 
also made with patented ‘‘Arch-ease”’ features—of 
great benefit to those who have any foot weakness. 
““Arch-ease”’ shoes give perfect support to the arch 
and prevent fallenarches and flat feet. Write for the 
name of the dealer who sells these shoes in your city. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 


r 7 Chicago 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 


Boston 
Kansas City 


“GYM-BAL” SHOE 


**Arch-ease’’ style 


Shapely, perfect fitting, arch- 
supporting. Relieves and pre- 
vents foot troubles and fallen 
arches. Fine white or tan 
duck, leather trimmed. 
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a certain progressive change in it. To- 
night, perhaps because the firelight lay 
caught. and interwoven in its softness, he 
found it disturbing to the appointed trend 
of his mental processes, a shining coronet 
which touched the cheeks and brow with 
the effect of a caress. He removed-a trace 
of complaint from his voice in deference to 
a sudden throb of affection. 

“‘T know you’re not extravagant,’ he 
said warmly. “‘I—what have you done to 
your hair anyway?” 

Esther smiled deliberately as her finger 
tips touched the shimmering fluff at her 
temple. 
ar thought I’d wear it this way for a 
change. Like it?’”’ Her eyes softened as 
they met his. ‘“‘Mrs. Payne noticed it 
too.”’ She lowered her voice. ‘‘John, I 
think she must like me. She’s been here 
six—no, seven times.’’ 

He checked a glow of satisfaction. They 
were getting rather wide of the topic. He 
tapped his pencil. 

“What I meant was that we’d have to 
cut down expenses right away. We're liv- 
ing way outside of our income.” 

“‘T’m doing my best, John—truly I am.”’ 
She clasped her hands before one knee. It 
occurred to him that the gesture was dis- 
tinctly appealing, but he opposed the 
thought. ‘It’s the house, you see. Some- 
how it costs twice as much to run as the 
flat used to—especially since we’ve had 
Minna. Just the grocery bills alone ——” 

“‘T know, but we’ve got to chop it down 
somehow. This can’t go on. We'll be in 
debt, at this rate, before the year’s up.” 

She straightened. “But  Ken’s 
check ck! 

“We've spent all but four hundred of it, 
so far. I’ve kept a separate account. The 
car and the school made a big hole in it. 
And then we both had some clothes, and 
there was Olga, and now Minna, and the 
furnace man, and the rent. You can go 
over the figures if you like. We’ve been 
spending it like rain, Esther.” 

She rose, looked over his shoulder at the 
neat columns. 

‘Tt doesn’t seem quite right to charge all 
that to Ken. Idon’t think hemeantusto buy 
a car, for instance. And the clothes 

“Tt doesn’t matter. The point is that 
we’ve got to get back to earth or cut into 
our savings. We’re over our depth.” 

Esther drew back to the fire, lifting one 
pump to the low fender. There was a 
pause. 

“John, why don’t you make them pay 
you more at the office? That’s one way out 
of this. I don’t see any other. We just 
can’t run this place any cheaper than we 
do. And it would break Shirley’s heart to 
give it up, even if we could get out of the 
lease. We’ve just got to go through with it 
till the year’s up, for her sake. It’s doing 
her so much good to be with us—to live 
sensibly and simply like this. And we’ve 
used Ken’s money for ourselves—the clothes 
and the car and all. We can’t 

“No use thinking about it,’’ he cut in, 
irritated at her intrusion on his private 
domain of finance. “‘You don’t under- 
stand. I’m just a cost accountant. I’m 
getting all I’m worth as it is. There’s no 
way I can earn more. I wouldn’t have the 
nerve to ask for a raise—especially now.”’ 

An edge of bitterness sharpened his tone 
as he thought of Limo Squares, with their 
steady and increasing drain on the profits. 
His forecasts had been more than justi- 
fied by the fact. Limo Squares simply 
wouldn’t sell in quantities adequate to 
the burden of the overhead. It was no time 
to be asking for more salary. 

Esther turned toward him. “I’ve been 
wondering about that,”.she said slowly. 
““You know I always used to think that it 
was cleverness that made men rich. I be- 
lieved that some men, like Mr. Payne, for 
instance, were brighter and abler than— 
than you.” The disloyalty of this evidently 
distressed her. ‘‘Don’t think I wasn’t sat- 
isfied with you. Iwas. But I just took it for 
granted you weren’t smart enough to make 
money.” 

“True enough.” He nodded. 
make a living, all right, but —— 

“John, since we’ve been ving Le! here 
and seeing the Paynes and the others I’ve 
begun to wonder a little. Honestly, does 
Mr. Payne strike you as so wonderfully 
clever? The other night when you and he 
were talking about the tariff I thought ——” 

The iconoclastic concept stunned him. 
Of course she was wrong. Martin Payne 
was a. genius or he couldn’t possibly own 
three or four millions. And yet—he re- 
membered a train conversation in which 
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he had consumed coffee and doughnuts 
every day for eight unbroken years. It 
was a thrifty and frugal resort, its wares 
and utensils exposed on counters from 
which the patron supplied his needs with- 
out assistance and thus profited in the price 
if not in the quality of fare and service. 
Lunching here at a daily cost of fifteen 
cents had become almost a matter of creed 
with John Webscott. And he had carried 
the matter farther than this. Doughnuts 
and coffee were demonstrably the best of a 
bewildering array of liberal values. No 
other combination offered quite so much 
for the money. The fact that doughnuts 
failed to rouse any palatal enthusiasm did 
not affect the issue. One ate to satisfy 
hunger, not to tickle the unreasoning papil- 
le of the tongue. 

To-day, as if to add the final touch to his 
sense of abuse, the doughnut counter stood 
barren. He made complaint to the pro- 
prietor, a gentleman of persistent optimism, 
who stood conspicuously in the center of his 
cork floor, an amiable eye on his guests and 
an admonitory influence on his hirelings. 

‘No sinkers?”’ ; 

The outrage was investigated, the fact de- 
veloping that early customers had succeeded 
in exhausting the supply. The proprietor 
apologized and recommended crullers as 
an alternative. John Webscott shook his 
head. 

He was in no mood to submit to the 
minor extortion of paying the same price 
for the niggardly substance of three crullers 
as for the generous quantity of as many 
doughnuts. He said so, pungently, finding 
a certain relief in the expression of his view. 
The proprietor eyed him curiously. Then 
plucking him confidentially by the sleeve 
he led him to the counter and pointed a 
pink finger at a plate of crullers. 

“T’m going to give you a trade secret,” 
he whispered. ‘‘Every one of those crullers 
weighs an ounce and a quarter more than 
any sinker we ever hadin the shop. You’ve 
been kidding yourself, brother. A sinker 
looks bigger because it’s got a nice tender 
slice of air in the middle of it. You try an 
order of these and you’ll find they fill up 
space better’n ds 

John Webscott shook his head again. It 
was a trivial affair, to be sure, but it came 
as the climax of too many wrongs. For 
eight years he had been robbing himself of 
a fraction of his midday nourishment. 
strict sense of justice acquitted the pro- 
prietor of complicity in the premises. He 
had no one to blame but himself. He had 
jumped at a conclusion fallaciously founded 
on mere size—fallen into the delusion of the 
people he chiefly despised, people who 
parted with their money without consider- 
ing what value came to them in return. 

Quite suddenly the significance of that 
empty counter came to his understanding. 
Not he alone, but many others—enough to 
leave the counter bare before the noon hour 
was half sped—had been deceived by the 
appearance of bulk. The proprietor pointed 
the lesson. 

“People are bound to kid ’emselves like 
that,’’ he declared. ‘‘Mighty few of ’em 
ever stop to think of the hole in the middle 
of the sinker. We got to give ’em what they 
want in this business.” 

He found himself addressing the air. 
John Webscott was on his way back to the 
office, the great idea already taking form 
and substance in his whirling brain, his 
fifteen cents unspent, his need for the solace 
of food and drink utterly gone from him. 

Four o’clock found him again in the presi- 
dent’s office, a sheaf of penciled sheets 
before him on the slide, a dawning respect 
in the inset diamondlike eyes warming him 
through. 

“We save eighteen per cent on the manu- 
facturing cost,’’ he was saying. ‘“‘Making 
?em with a hole in the middle reduces the 
raw-material expense without increasing 
the cost of shaping. And that’s only the 
beginning, sir. We cut out the boxes alto- 
gether, if we make ’em round. The wrap- 
ping machines can handle ’em that way. 
There’s a further saving there of between 
four and five per cent, as I figure it. On 
the basis of present sales those changes will 
show a net profit of something like twelve 
per cent, and this would increase propor- 
tionately as the sales increased.” 

“But the trade wouldn’t stand for it,” 
objected Harrison. ‘‘The other firms are 
giving ’em solid squares A 

“That’s one trouble with our goods,” 
said Webscott eagerly. ‘“‘They’re just like 
all the rest. Take ’em out of the wrapper 
and you can’t tell the difference between 
Limo Squares and the Continental crowd’s 
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A Quality Standard 


That demand cannot change 
This year, as in preceding years, it will 
be impossible to meet the demand for 
Anchor Tops. Neither quality of ma- 
terial nor skilled craftsmanship can be 
sacrificed for greater production. 


To the car owner who wants to trans- 
form his open car into a luxurious 
glass-enclosed model, we suggest plac- 
ing his order now with the Anchor 
dealer to insute seasonable delivery. 


Twenty Models 


for the following cars 


BUICK 
. . e ° ESSEX 
Write for descriptive literature. Please FORD 
give the name and model of your car. WILLYS-KNIGHT 
OVERLAND 
ANCHOR TOP & BODY COMPANY CHEVROLET 


Coach Builders for 30 Years 
343 South Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Health and happiness 


for your boy 


Make your boy an outdoor boy. Guide him toward vigorous 
health and strength. Buy him this wonderful Gilbert Outdoor 
Wheel Toy outfit with which he can build for himself, with only a 
screw driver and a wrench for tools, strong, speedy coasters, 
gliders, speedsters, wagons and trucks. A splendid set at $10 
(Canada $15) makes the geared speedster above and all the other 
toys. Other sets at $6.50 and $15 (Canada $9.75 and $22.50). 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This fine toy will develop your boy’s constructive ability while he 
is having the best of fun. It is one of many Gilbert Toys which are 
great boy teachers and helpers., Write today for a copy of my 
boys’ magazine, the complete Gilbert 


toy catalog and facts about my Gilbert Offer. CEE. Ye) 
Engineering Institute for Boys. y, : 
The A. C, Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
In England: The A. C. Gilbert Company, 125 Ligh Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 
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Tablimes or the North American’s Fruit- 
ettes. Make ’em round and put a hole in 
the middle and we’ve got a distinctive 
shape ——” 

“But a quarter less candy,” cut in Har- 
rison. ‘““They’d never pay the same price.” 

“Ask any restaurant man which sells 
better, a doughnut or a cruller,” said 
Webscott. “The hole in the middle makes 
’?em look actually bigger. I never knew till 
to-day that a cruller weighs more than a 
sinker.’ 

He stopped short, a slow smile expanding 
over his face. ‘‘The name’s been bothering 
me. We’d have to change it, of course. I 
thought we’d have to call ’*em Limo Circles 
or something like that, but I’ve just got the 
right idea there. Call ’em Sinkers!’’ 

A fleeting wonderment possessed him as 
he realized that he was talking to Culver 
Harrison as one man to another, utterly 
without deference or awe; that he even felt 
distinctly superior to this fat fellow who 
had permitted a simple problem like this 
one to baffle him. 

Self-confidence flooded high in him with 
the thought. He plunged on. i 

“You see everybody has a sort of friendly 
feeling for sinkers, no matter how long since 
he quiteating’em. There’sa homey, hungry 
sound to the word—makes you think of 
the hot spicy smell in the kitchen when 
you were a kid—appeals straight to the 
appetite. There’s nothing tempting in a 
name like Limo Squares. It doesn’t carry 
any message to a fellow’s tongue. But 
Sinkers a 

Harrison slapped a cylindrical trouser 
leg. ‘And you’ve been wasting your time 
adding up figures in the cost department! 
Get Forbush in here and have the girl phone 
Payton. We'll get the new advertising 
started before night—and you’d better call 
up McGee and have him see abgut register- 
ing that trade-mark. We're going to put 
this thing across after all!” 

John Webscott wondered, as he departed 
on these errands, at the unfamiliar exulta- 
tion which possessed him. He had never 
felt any similar emotion oyer his cost calcu- 
lations. 

Even a distant conyiction that financial 
salvation lay beyond the kindling respect 
he had surprised in Harrison’s eye failed 
to account for the new buoyancy in him, 
the sense of mastery and power. For the 
first time in his life he caught the spirit of 
business as a game instead of as labor. 

He listened, actually acquiescent, to an 
hour’s discussion of ways and means, in 
which horrific sums were lightly named. 
Young Mr. Payton, whose professional 
optimism had shown signs of marked 
degeneration during the Limo Squares 
fiasco, was an instant convert to the new 
gospel of the Sinker, and blocked out a 
campaign to which John Webscott lent a 
gravely critical ear, an ear unoffended by 
the mention of alarming figures. Payton 
turned to him deferentially. 

“Don’t you think so, Mr. Webscott? 
Twenty thousand dollars as a starter My 

‘Better make it thirty, hadn’t we?”’ said 
Webscott, marveling at the words on his 
lips, the tone in which they found utter- 
ance. ‘‘It’s not a question of how much we 
spend anyway. It’s a question of what we 
get for it.’’ 

He flushed faintly as he remembered 
eight years of doughnuts and coffee in the 
crowded clatter of the Basement Buffet. 

‘“‘Let’s do this thing right or not do it at 
all,’ he continued. And he saw that both 
Harrison and Forbush regarded him with 
attention and respect. Somehow as his eye 
caught a glimpse of his sleeve he felt him- 
self among equals. The new suit was every 
bit as impressive as that which young 
Payton was wearing. The price had troubled 
him till now. It became suddenly a remote 
and minor consideration. It wasn’t what 
you paid that mattered—it was what you 
got for it. 
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S HE helped Shirley out of the taxicab 
at the Grand Central, John Webscott 
flung an impatient glance over his shoulder. 
It was miserable management, he informed 
himself, which failed to provide a pleni- 
tude of porters at the carriage entrance. 
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But in these leaden times, especially in a 
republic like ours, the trick is harder to 
turn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy Colburn came 
back from their honeymoon in Bermuda 
about the middle of January. Word was 
passed along the great whispering gallery 
between the Battery and the Bronx that 
the happy couple had honeymooned with 
an English governess whose duty it had 
been to teach Winnie—Winnie—of all 
names !—how to handle her verbs and her 
tableware. Such of his circle as remained 
sufficiently loyal to poor Fitz to receive him 
and his rural bride found nothing grotesque 
in her manners, save that her common- 
ness was occasionally revealed in a sulking 
spell. But these manners, they agreed, 
were not quite good. The English govern- 
ess, if one there had been, was nonappar- 
ent. There was no great fault to find with 
little Mrs. Colburn’s grammar. Plenty of 
Western people who went everywhere spoke 
quite as badly. . 

The gray conservative people who were 
Colburn’s relatives and friends wished that 
she would learn to wear clothes which 
might tone down rather than exaggerate 
her brilliant coloring. Fitz’s mistake—and, 
of course, they thought of it as nothing 
else—was no worse than that of many an- 
other young patrician who had married out 
of the chorus. Stage marriages, like stage 
costumes, are made of poor stufi—to be 
worn a season and cast aside. The Col- 
burns, they surmised, wouldn’t get along. 

It will be interesting to know what 
Winnie Colburn thought of her critics. 
That we are soon to see. 

As far as Colburn was concerned he had 
ideals of Winnie as his wife which he began 
almost upon the day of their wedding try- 
ing to force into life. There had been a 
bricklayer somewhere far back in Colburn’s 
ancestry and it was that rough old ghost, 
Fitz told himself, who had prompted him 
to choose a country girl and marry her out 
of hand. But there was also much conserv- 
ative blood in Colburn’s veins, and this 
blood was never satisfied with that set of 
easy pleasures which Mrs. Modderson 
rubber-stamped with the word “‘ Bohemia.” 
Bohemia is only a degree more hoydenish 
than society nowadays, yet, as Mrs. Mod- 
derson knew, it is not so much what you do 
as whom you are with when you're doing it. 

Like a king grown democratic Colburn 
had theorized that Winnie being young 
could be easily molded into the usages of 
his caste. It pleased his esthetic soul to see 
her peacocking in one garment or another 
of her almost limitless wardrobe. Preju- 
diced observers, their name being legion, 
called her loud. Colburn knew what they 
were saying, though he never acknowledged 
that he knew. 

Then there was the matter of manners. 
The inside dog may be surly and arrogant 
as he pleases, but the outside dog must 
needs fawn a little and show breeding lest a 
tin can rattle in his rear and he be howled 
to the pound for the unlicensed mongrel 
that he is. Winnie wouldn’t fawn or, if she 
did, she did it badly. All the Colburn con- 
nections, having given themselves time to 
think it over, at last decided that Winnie 
would have to do. She was taken to kneel 
before Mrs. Nathan Burke Colburn, dow- 
ager empress of a small empire, and that 
ancient lady had given Winnie every oppor- 
tunity—so she thought—to prove that a 
Long Island milkmaid was in any way 
worthy pf becoming the mother of Colburns. 

The splendid old woman, who justly 
prided herself on her tact, had said not a 
word that was even less than cordial. She 
had merely fogged the air with an impres- 
sion—a disagreeable impression—that Win- 
nie wasn’t quite right. Was it the way she 
wore her undoubtedly fashionable clothes 
or the way she managed her hands? Win- 
nie was confused. It was as though she had 
brought an undesirable germ into the Col- 
burn family. Mrs. Nathan Burke Colburn 
sent her away with an invitation to ride in 
her carriage next Sunday morning and hear 
Bishop Somebody’ssermon. Winnie’sman- 
ner was undoubtedly clammy. 

“T didn’t come to New York to go to 
church in a hack,’’ Winnie scolded as they 
were speeding home. 

“Grandmother would be pleased to hear 
her victoria called a hack,” said Colburn, 
laughing bleakly. 

“Who wants to please her? I don’t.” 
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The most important thing to look for when you buy a belt 
is the name MOPERN on the size button. Find the MODERN 
button and you’ve found the utmost belt value. 


MOPERN Belts are cut only from choicest leathers, hand 
tailored and expertly finished with superior materials. M9°PERN 
Initial Buckles—the original tongue buckles—have “No Roller 
to Slip.” Most comfortable and practical. 


Leading stores show MODERN Belts with plain or various styles of 
Initial Buckles on all kinds of all-leather belts. If not readily obtained, 


write us. 
MizraN 


Largest Manufacturers of Belts Exclusively 
241 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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os. give her—quick. 

The reason? Just ground 
my valves; and I do them 
regularly too. The old bus 
} runs like a new car, on 

level or up hill. Better buy a can ot 
Clover Leaf Grinding Compound 
and tune up your car, Bill.” 

Clover Bulletins show you, step- 
by-step, not only how to grind 
valves, but how to lap cylinders, fit piston 
rings, etc. Write for these free Bulletins: 
No. 75 on Valve Grinding and No. 80 on 
Lapping Scored Cylinders, Lapping in Pis- 
ton Rings, and Fitting Rings to Pistons. 
They contain a mine of practical, usable informa- 
tion, written in A-B-C language by automobile 
engineers, 

The handy green Clover Duplex can and these 
two Bulletins will make a success of your Spring overhaul- 
ing and tuning up. Insist on Clover—the largest selling 
grinding compound in the world. For twelve years it has 
been putting “Pep” in old motors, and keeping “Pep” 
in new motors. Most automotive equipment and hard- 
ware jobbers and dealers sell Clover—if yours doesn’t, 
money-order for 50 cents brings a 4-oz. Duplex can to 
you, postpaid, Bulletins included. 


ee Garages: Our Grade D is a money-maker. Cuts 
ee fast—saves time. Buy the economical pound cans. 


For machine shop and tool room use, Clover Lapping 
Compound is obtainable in 7 grades, fine to coarse, for 
the finest jig, die and gauge work or the most ponderous 
lapping jobs. 
Clover Mfg. Co., 100 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 

Chicago Branch: 604 West Adams St. 

San Francisco Branch: 550 Howard St. 

| Clover Mfg. Co., 109 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


| Send free Samples and Bulletins (check proper 
square). 
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Made in 17 Leads— 
one for every need 
or preference 


Remember the emphatic gentleman 
who used to say that he could never 
get a pencil to suit him? 


Well, he’s changed now. The other 
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PENCILWISE ADVICE 


Select Drxon’s Etporapo the next 
time you buy pencils. Meantime 
—write for pencil book, ‘“Finpinc 
Your Penci”. It will help you 
choose exactly ‘the right lead for 
your particular work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencit Dept. 8-J, Jersey Ciry, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors:—A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


HE ‘“‘Lift-the-Dot’’ Fastener 


has added “‘tone’’ to the ap- 
pearance of automobile tops and 
curtains. It is flat, compact, and 
extremely good- looking. At the 
same time, it holds securely— 
locked on three sides—but opens 
easily when lifted on the fourth 
side—the side with the dot. 


TRADE 


The D OL Line 


MARK 
of Fasteners 
e 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Lift-the-Dot"™’ Fastener 
The’ Durable-Dot"’ Fastener 
The ''Veltex Dot’’ Fastener 
The ‘'Anzo Dot'’ Fastener 
The ““Segma Dot'’ Fastener 
The Common Sense Fastener 


The ‘‘Lift-the-Dot” is ‘coming 
into more and more general use 
on luggage, sporting goods, in- 
strument cases, and other articles 
of canvas and leather. 


Write for a catalog of ‘“The Dot 
Line’ of Fasteners of which the 


*‘Lift-the-Dot”’ is but one style. 
CARR FASTENER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS: 
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“Well, that ought to settle it.” 

“In my opinion she’s stuck on herself.” 

“She’s a very old woman,’ ’ said Colburn 
quite solemnly, ‘‘and you’ve got to make 
allowances for the way she’s been raised and 
all that sort of thing. She’s a conservative 
of the conservatives. She’s hardly changed 
a thing in her house for the last forty years. 
She drives to church in a carriage because 
she doesn’t think it quite respectful to use 
an automobile on Sunday. 

“How can people live like that?” Win- 
nie asked on this occasion and on several 
similar ones. 

The Colburn social connections were for- 
tunately not all so joyless as Grandmother 
Colburn. But Winnie was continually sur- 
prised to find herself thrown among New 
Yorkers who regarded their city as amatter- 
of-fact dwelling place rather than a con- 
tinual carnival of lanterns. Marriage no 
doubt brought out all the burgess in Fitz 
Colburn’s character, all the gypsy in Win- 
nie’s. They dined out a great deal, some- 
times in modest apartments, sometimes in 
great houses. But the atmosphere was 
uniformly sedate. Fitz liked it so. He 
loved to dine with elderly collectors and 
talk about pictures and numerous precious 
objects with foreign names. The collec- 
tors’ wives were usually mousy little women 
who drove Winnie wild with their conven- 
tional manners. She had a morbid desire 
to shock such people and she usually did 
before the evening’s early close. 

Less than two months of this brought 
matters to a painful climax. One night— 
they had been dining with the eminently 
proper Kelso Stanleys— Winnie kicked over 
the silver-mounted traces, disagreed with 
everybody and was taken home weeping 
and declaring that she wanted to go back 
to Aunt Naomi, where at least the poultry 
could speak her language. 

“But, darling,’ pleaded poor Fitz, con- 
science stricken even though he knew that 
his wife’s behavior would be sped from 
tongue to tongue round the polite zone of 
New York. ‘I’m giving you everything I 
can think of. What is it you want? Don’t 
cry like that—what is it you want?” 

‘‘J-j-just a little fun,” she managed to 
get out. 

Fitz had never thought of that. 

“Tm sorry,” he acknowledged. ‘‘I 
thought you'd like the people I like. You’re 
just being introduced, you know, precious, 
After you get to know more people 

“More people like that?” she shrilled. 
“T’m tired of sitting in morgues listening to 
mourners talking about important dead 
ones. What’s the use of good clothes or 
anything? I want j-j-just a little fun.” 

“You can have it, dear,’’ he agreed 
gloomily. ‘‘What do you call fun?”’ 

“You ought to know. You’ve lived in 
New York all your life.” 

“You mean dancing and that sort of 
thing?” 

“The papers are full of advertisements 
for roof gardens and late shows and places 
to dance. I’m sick of being taken to grand 
opera and The Blue Bird and Bible plays 
like the Book of Job. I used to sit on the 
porch out on the farm and pray to go to 
New York and be alive. And here I am. 
And what do I get out of it? Poor Irma 
didn’t make a very good marriage, I guess, 
but I’ll bet her husband gives her some- 
thing better to think about than high art.” 

Poor Irma indeed! Winnie never men- 
tioned her save in outbursts like these. 
Since the day of her elopement she had 
not been heard of; It was as though the 
road had swallowed her up. 

So a treaty—with reservations—was 
made between Fitz and his impetuous 
young wife. And we all know what reser- 
vations do to treaties. Colburn knew an 
architect, Wilton Greigg by name, who 
entertained not unwisely but a trifle too 
well. His house, an American basement 
beauty in the lower Thirties, was open at 
intervals to people commonly called inter- 
esting. Here art and society, mutually 
condescending at first, could become better 
acquainted in an atmosphere of Bohemia, 
which had she witnessed it might have sent 
Grandmother Colburn to her long-delayed 
funeral. 

“One never meets the people one meets 
at Wilty Greigg’s,” as a celebrated tabby, 
who had gone once and never been invited 
again, clawingly expressed it. This was, of 
course, unfair, since everybody went occa- 
sionally. Fitz Colburn decided on Wilty 
Greigg’s as a comparatively harmless re- 
lief from the atmosphere which Winnie 
associated with marble slabs ‘and flowing 
crape. Thearchitect was giving an informal 
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ever will. Terry, you shouldn’t gorge your- 
self with that mess of sea food. Unless you 
take to wearing corsets you’ll never keep 
your figure. I’ve thrown mine away.” 

“Your figure?’”’ asked Overbeek inno- 
cently. 

“Beast! How can you say such a thing 
when you had your opera glasses on me 
every moment I was being Democracy in 
Wilty’s tableaux vivants. Here comes the 
man with another chafing dish, Terry. 
Don’t fail to take a large helping. Eat, 
"hee and be merry, for to-morrow we 

iet.”” 

Winnie was smoking one of Mrs. Sannis’ 
smooth little cigarettes. She was sorry she 
couldn’t flourish it in a long ivory holder, 
as Mrs. Sannis did. She had a feeling that 
Fitz was looking at her with eyes of disap- 
proval, but she was free from care. The 
place was enchanted. The whole room 
seemed to be soaring gently, somewhat 
giddily, on magic wings. Santianna was 
making a long speech, which, of course, she 
could not understand. She had asked him 
so often to repeat his remarks that now she 
merely smiled. 

“‘Ah—yousmiled—enoughsweetforme!’’ 
the distinguished Castilian burbled. 

“Make him let you alone,” advised Mrs. 
Sannis. 

Then with one of those lightning shifts 
which conceal their impertinence by their 
very swiftness: ‘‘My dear child, you’re 
extremely lovely. How in the world did Fitz 
Colburn ever get up the courage to take 
you out of your glass case?” 

Winnie had opened her mouth for a re- 
ply, but Mrs. Sannis was there first as 
usual: 

“Poor Fitz is such a careful soul, you 
know, that the town marveled to hear that 
he had actually committed matrimony. 
And when it got out that he had chosen 
something besides an elderly maiden minia- 
ture painter or somebody’s aunt or an eso- 
teric Buddhist——””__ 

“Hida!’’ cut in Overbeek severely. 

““What’s wrong with that, Terry?” she 
took him to task. “If we can’t talk about 
our husbands, what can we talk about? 
T’ll tell volumes about mine, but you might 
not be interested in ancient history. The 
last I saw of Lud he was on his way to 
Paris collecting porcelain. You know the 
sort of porcelain collections that would 
take Lud to Paris.”’ 

And so she rattled on, charming, auda- 
cious, impertinent, candid. A demoniac 
blare of trombones and saxophones from 
the studio room proclaimed that the floor 
had been cleared for dancing. It takes but 
a few bars of jazz to carry civilization back 
to the jungle. 

“Will you?” asked Terry Overbeek. 

And as soon as Winnie was comfortably 
locked in his arms he said: “‘ You needn’t be 
afraid to dance. This isn’t Mrs. Edgerley 
Platt’s, you know.” 

Subsequently Winnie danced a great deal 
with Overbeek and Santianna and several 
limber cavaliers. This was certainly not 
Mrs. Edgerley Platt’s. — 

It seemed but an instant before Fitz, 
looking sleepy and bored, had touched her 
on the shoulder: 

“Time to go now, don’t you think?” 

“Why, the party’s not breaking up!” 

“Half past four,” said her husband, look- 
ing at his wrist. 

When they had said good night to their 
host and were pressing through the throng 
Winnie heard Mrs. Sannis saying to Col- 
burn: ‘‘You will come to us soon, won’t 
you, Fitz? She’s lovely. But you’d better 
look out or she’ll make a human being out 
of you.” 

Half the ride home was devoted to rev- 
erie. Fitz had taken her hand and was 
holding it, his fingers locked in hers. 

“You liked it, didn’t you?” he asked 
finally. 

“Oh, Fitz, dear,’”’ she cried in a sudden 
gust of gratitude, “it was so good of you to 
take me!” 

“How did you like this Mrs. Sannis?”’ 
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Only for ladies who end corns 


Dainty shoes are only for those 
who end corns. 


The way is simple, quick and easy, 
and is sure. Millions of people em- 
ploy it. 

Apply Blue-jay, the liquid or the 
plaster. That touch will stop the pain. 


Then wait a little and the corn will 


loosen and come out—usually in a 
couple of days. 


Then why does anybody suffer 
corns? 


Blue=jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Just because they don’t know. 

hey pare corns and keep them. Or 
they pad them. Or they use a treat- 
ment harsh and ineffective. 


Blue-jay is scientific. This world- 
famed laboratory created it. 


Year after year, it is keeping mil- 
lions entirely free from corns. 


Perhaps half the corns that start 
are now ended by it. 


Ask yourdruggist for Blue-jay. Learn 
tonight how much it means to you. 
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Wea ae She’s just the way I thought 
she’d 

Flow’ Ss thate” 

“So fascinating! So smart!” 

“Yes, I should call her that.” 

“And the party, Fitz! It’s the very 
thing P ve always wanted. Always, al- 
ways!’ 

He had lowered a window just a crack 
and delicately poked a cigarette stub out 
into the slushy street before he spoke. 

“Tf that’s the case,” said he, “‘let’s go.” 


vi 


UMAN character is not so plastic as 

some people think. It is hard to mold, 
easy to cramp. High-souled gentlemen who 
marry young women with the idea of 
modeling their characters for them are 
usually fooled. In the few successful cases 
the product is either insipid or deformed, 

It is hard to say what Fitz Colburn 
thought he was doing with his wife after 
the comparatively sedate party at Wilton 
Greigg’s had ushered in the fun period. He 
ceased to theorize, but being set in his love 
as in all his ways he followed her about with 
the conviction that she would have her 
fling and come back to the normal. She 
had become out of the question, of course, 
with the sober-sided New Yorkers among 
whom he had been raised. 

The case of Winnie and Fitz had now 
become a favorite topic in Gossip’s Weekly, 
where young Mrs. Colburn played the part 
of The Merry Milkmaid, while Fitz was cast 
in a comedy réle as Our Worthy Idealist. 
The Colburns were always good for a 
sprightly paragraph. Our Idealist met the 
Milkmaid over a pitcher of buttermilk— 
according to the Weekly’s report—and 
swore he loved her truly. And so they were 
married and would have lived happy ever 
afterward in a cottage by the sea had not 
Hideline Sannis happened along with tick- 
ets to the Circus Set. You know how 
country people are about a circus. The 
Milkmaid went wild to follow the show and 
now she’s riding bareback with the rest of 
them while Terry Overbeek and a certain 
haughty don and any number of bigwigs 
clown round her in the sawdust. 

And so on week after week. Grand- 
mother Colburn, whose religion precluded 
Gossip’s Weekly and all its works, man- 
aged to learn these paragraphs by heart. 
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r or the meal in the most assimi- 
l. 
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low sis quoted from the“ Keep Well Series” circulated States Public Health Service: “Do you know that bottle ba- 
Yament through the Treasury Department, United __bies should have orange juice each day after the first month?” 
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the shell-plowed fields of 
ack to the welcome isola- 
Ashaluna, with its scat- 
lay farms, its craggy gnarled 
jatless acres of swamp and woodland, came Judson Dunlap, tired of war. 
dhe stripped off the wrinkled and somewhat shapeless olive-drab blouse 
into a corner, its buttons rattling against the kitchen wall. 
never goin’ to wear you again,” he declared—‘“‘that is, unless—well, 
jm Heinies got fresh I’d sorter feel’s if I’d hafter take another crack 
1a 
you're lookin’ real good,” said Jud’s mother admiringly. She was a small, 
napple-cheeked, with a pair of snapping black eyes in which just at 
i a suspicion of moisture. ‘‘My sakes, Juddy, ain’t I glad to see 
edder'n I be to git back. How’s the hens doin’? Got plenty fresh 
\l hafter go out and git us a deer right away. Nice yearlin’ buck would 
‘te. No more canned willy for J. Dunlap. Say, ma, how ’bout a batch 
d some o’ them damson preserves 0’ yourn?” 
éas Mrs. Judson said, that her son looked real good. An inch or more 
pl proportioned, hard as a rock, with shoulders squared by a million 
wre or less and just a trace of that swaggering carriage which tells the 
f American fighting man thinks of it, Jud Dunlap surely caused the 
Wonvenience. Out of asun and wind tanned face his eyes of crystal blue 
ders with a challenging directness and the firm set of his jaw lent those 
indorsement. Still he did not impress one as imperious, even aggressive. 
, li : 
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There was too much laughter about the 
corners of his mouth, too much sensitive 
fullness to the modeling of lip and chin, too 
much sympathy in the blue glance, for that. 

““What’s these stripes on your sleeve, Juddy?” queried Mrs. Dunlap, picking up the 
discarded blouse and smoothing it appreciatively. ‘‘Them’s your ep’lets or. somethin’ 
that says you’re a sergeant, I s’pose.”’ 

““Chevrons, ma; and the little gold ones is service stripes.” 

“You had to boss lots 0’ men, didn’t ye? Did they mind all right?” 

“Oh, I dunno. I don’t cal’late you’d call it bossin’. All anyone had to do was say 
‘Let’s go,’ an’ they was only too anxious. I never had to bully no one any more’n 
anyone had to me. Say, guess I’d ought to do a little K. P., hadn’t 1?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the ghost of an idee what you mean.” 

‘Kitchen police, ma.” Jud grinned. 

“Don’t know what I sh’d want o’ police in my kitchen. You ain’t goin’ to arrest no 
one, be you?” 

“Means peelin’ spuds an’ onions, luggin’ water and buildin’ fires an’ all such chores. 
We all took our turn at it when we was privates. Helpin’ the cook. Everyone hated the 
job and stole all the grub he could to make up for it. Say, ma, you stir up the biscuit 
and I’ll tend to the murphies.’’ 

For a few moments he went and stood at the side door looking out across the narrow 
vale at the wooded slope beyond the river. The air was cold with the heavy gray chill 
which precedes a snowfall. One could almost smell the snow. The ground was frozen, 
but down in the valley bottom the Ashaluna ran clattering over the stones and the 
sound of the rips in the sluice came dully to the young man’s ears. 


HENRY RALEIGH 


wes There Wasn't Another Man in the Ashaluna Who Could Have Done What Jud Dunlap Did That Night 
3 


- 
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“Glad I got home before snow come,” he said, turning 
back into the kitchen.” “‘I hated to think of you goin’ 
through another winter all by yourself. This is a good 
place, but all-fired lonesome. Say, where’s the potatoes?” 
_ So began winter in the Ashaluna. 

”, And Polly Dunlap was happy, with her big soldier back 
from the wars and the potatoes and onions in the cellar, 
the cow mooing contentedly in the tie-up, the hens scratch- 
ing all day in the dry oat straw on the poultry-house floor, 
plenty of fresh-killed pork hanging frozen from the wood- 
shed rafters and 
more put down in 
brine. There were 
a new barrel of 
flour, and beans 
clean-winnowed 
ina LDigebag. 
baking-powder 
tins ranged in 
rows on the pan- 
try shelf, raisins, 
spices, a huge can 
of maple sirup, a 
two-gallon jug of 
molasses 

“Oh, boy,’’ re- 
marked Jud with 
enthusiasm, 
“‘we’re goin’ to 
live high, ain’t 
we, ma?” 

His eyes shone 
as he inspected 
and appraised so 
much providently 
laid-in foodstuff. 

“‘Seems’s if I 
don’t want to do 
much of anything 
but lay round and 
eat.” 

“You lay round 
and eat’s much as 
you want to, 
Je ded! yee DuGly?< 
That’s what it’s 
for. My lands, I 
guess I worked 
hard enough! All 
summer and _ fall 
I says to myself 
this war ain’t 
a-goin’ to last into 
the winter. Don’t know why I thought so, but I knowed. 
Couldn’t git hardly no help, but what’s the difference? 
Outdoor work’s good for women same as men.” 

““You’d think so if you went to France, I guess. Women 
does all the outdoor work there. Well, you won’t have to 
lug water and wood nor do heavy chores after this. I’m 
goin’ to settle down home for the rest of my life right here 
in Ashaluna and farm and build churns and Hf 

The young man hesitated, while his mother noted an 
odd half-flushing embarrassment in his manner. 

“Now, Jud Dunlap, don’t you go tellin’ me you got some 
girl on the string. You hain’t cal’latin’ to git married, 
be you?” 

““Shucks, ma. Not me.’ 

“‘Well, then, what you actin’ so sheepish about? What 
you goin’ to do besides farm and make churns?” 

Painte: 

“Paint what? Buildin’s? Fences? My land, that’s 
nothin’ to be ashamed of! Goodness knows they need it 
bad enough.” 

“Pictures.” 


“What kind of pictures? Letty Hands, down to Asha- , 


luna village, painted some right nice roses in a vase that 
she had on exhibition at the county fair—well, no, she 
didn’t neither. What am I thinkin’ of? She worked ’em 
on a piece of burlap with colored yarns. Anyhow, they 
looked as if they was painted, and she got a prize. You 
wasn’t cal’latin’ to paint no roses, was you? Seems sort 
of—well, Miss Nancyfied to me, for a big overgrowed 
man.” 

“Jest what Is’posed you’d think, ma. That’s why I was 
kind of bashful about tellin’ you. But when I was to Paris 
I seen some real paintin’s—what they call she doovers, and 
oh, boy! Warn’t nothin’ Miss Nancyfied about them, 
lemme tell you. I stopped into a store in New York on my 
way home and bought me a kit 0’ paintin’ tools and books 
of directions and such and I’m goin’ to spend some of my 
evenin’s at it; an’ anyone that thinks it’s healthy to make 
me out a Miss Nancy’ll durn soon find out—oh, shucks, 
ma, course I don’t mean you!” 

There was something pathetically challenging in Jud’s 
attitude. He-intended to defy public opinion as imper- 
sonated by his mother and place himself in a class with 
Miss Letty Hands, who worked roses in colored yarns on 
burlap. Rembrandt and Michelangelo and others had 


doubtless faced a problem similar to Jud’s. You can’t 
please everyone, so you might as well please yourself, 
especially if you have the advantage of six feet two inches 
of exceedingly well-codrdinated bone and muscle to back 
you up. ; 

“Oh, gracious sakes alive, child, who’s to hender you?” 
cried Mrs. Dunlap. “You do’s you like. I wasn’t criti- 
cizin’ you—and I thought Letty’s roses was real hand- 
some. I don’t suppose you’ll do anywheres near so good 
until you’ve practiced quite some.” 


There really was very little in Ashaluna to keep Jud 
Dunlap busy that winter unless he devised extra tasks for 
hand and:brain. The problems of living were not complex. 
Occasionally he took his rifle and trekked off into the 
forest for a day, so that he and his mother were never at a 
loss for fresh meat. The milking, the bringing of wood and 
water, the feeding of stock—these and sundry other chores 
were easily and quickly done. 

Down by the river in a small building of plank and logs 
young Dunlap spent much of his time fabricating the 
Dunlap Patent Reciprocal Churn. I cannot tell you the 
hows and whys of the Dunlap churn. It is possible only 
to say that it worked. Jud had invented it a year or so 
before the war, taking an old hand churn of his mother’s 
and metamorphosing it into what she called a contraption. 
It was of wood, tub-shaped and firmly hooped, geared in a 
supporting frame in which it was actuated by a mechanism 
which imparted to it an oscillating motion very effectual 
in making butter. It required a minimum of physical 


_ effort; it was easy to keep clean; it was in fact an orna- 


ment in the well-regulated—hold on, ask any dairyman! 

Jud had fitted up his little shop with the crude equip- 
ment required to make a few churns for the farm folk of 
the Ashaluna neighborhood and beyond. Power he took 
from the river flowing swiftly past his door. A hinged 
framework supported a paddle wheel which could be let 
down with a rope and pulley into the flood, and a simple 
system of belts transmitted sufficient energy to a lathe and 
a small circular saw in the shop. Much of the work was 
done with draw shave and plane. Metal parts he obtained 
from a hardware concern in the city. 

It took Jud a couple of weeks or more to produce one 
churn, according to the amount of time he allotted to the 
job. There was no need to hurry. He was as yet unbitten 
by the germ of a great industrial ambition. Wealth he 
already possessed in the shape of physical well-being, the 
luxuries of unlimited country air, the freedom of that 
tremendous world of mountain, lake, swamp, river and 
forest. The woods and hills were always calling him. He 
had been born there and he belonged to them. Their moods 
were his moods. 

His comrades of the A. E. F., undergoing that eternity 
of mud and weariness, the endless clamor of the guns, the 


intolerable harassments of barrage and attack, the inter- - 


mittent periods of sodden rest in billets—these talked of 


‘There Was a Fire and a Man—and He Made Me Drink Something Terribly Bitter —and Gave Me Food” 


‘ 


ing furniture. She became a fishwife, a hat! 


home, home, home, each as he understood { 
most often the thing they desired was q_ 
houses, of netted streets and throngs of p 
the thousand upturned to the dazzlement 
ters, food, drinks and girls—always girls, — 

‘‘ Aw, baby, y’oughter see my Jane, Sor 
T’ll say!”’ ; 

Jud wasn’t that way. He wanted open, 
the big dependable hills whose strong shoul 
clouds as Atlas upheld—but Jud wasn’t m 


wi 


always defying him to come and play the gi 
They beckoned him with wheedling soft Ww 
pled smiles of blue water, with the allui 
mysterious shadows and a thousand perfus 

“T guess the’s only one girl in all this wo. 
Jud, “‘and that’s Nature. Keeps a felles 
same’s any other female.” 

Thus it will be observed that Jud was} 
responsive to the caprices of a jealous mik 
was not always complacent. If in autum} 
scarlet-lipped, and, painted, bedizened w 
fripperies of color, she soon became sullen, 
ing under dull skies. She grumbled ands 
threats. Jud, irrepressible, laughed at he 
be about her business. Il 

Thereypon she would become enragéd 


high oaths and charging down the Ashalt 
rocky gateway that was the sluice above : 
beating fiercely upon his door and 
out and feel the weight of her wrath. And 
the man would accept. the challenge. § 
rain, sleet or snow daunted him not at) 
likely to start out in the night as in the day 
“‘Seems’s if Juddy’s possessed to be a 
when other folks’d a heap sight ruther st 
stove,’ commented his mother. This was 
complaint, for Judson Dunlap was in her é 
perfect. ‘‘I sometimes wonder he ever ¢ 
the war after seein’ so much o’ the world. 
see what the’ is round here to interest ab 
ful, though, to have him back with all his 
And I hain’t told you ’bout that there ett 
French folks give ’im.’”’ z 
Jud, down by the river, scraping and fitt 
staves of his churns, sniffing the spies L 
breathing the impalpable fragrant th 
when his buzz saw sang its one snarling 
he was happy. The little power lat 
kind of strident hum rising and 
into the spinning wood. It wasap 
Jud looked off through his small 
where the tall hills, now snow-co\ 
the Ashaluna. There they were, so: 
men, steadfast, silent, drowsy, yet 
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it!” suddenly snapped Jud. “‘I’d like to 
intome. I’m so kind of fidgety.” 

e the implements of his churn building, 

| upboard and dragged out a rather nicely 

: h he set up in the middle of the floor. 

brushes, tubes of color, a piece of broken 

a pallet, and a canvas stretched on a 


turrible-looking thing,’”’ he commented, 
ult of some previous day’s artistic striv- 
nes!” 
1 pallet knife and scraped most of the 
yiition from the canvas. He opined the 
and truth compels the admission that he 
y zht. 
ewas again building where he had de- 
» and terrible shapes began to appear 
e/ing brush. Colors that shamed the spec- 
red the rainbow quarreled and rioted be- 
;as he worked he sang: 


» you gonna keeppum, 
D: nah nah fahm, 
pe they’ve see Pair Ree —— 


nmean what you mean. He was thinking 
; had seen during a few brief days in the 
|, hen with his buddies he had visited the 
Jd all agreed that the Venus de Milo sure 
end the inscrutable smile of Mona Lisa 
s/illies. But Jud’s impressions had gone 
a ed, as he had told Mrs. Dunlap, that he 
| \intin’—what they call she doovers. 

1( he had come back home the feel of the 
a taken possession of him. He wanted to 
easy enough to take his rifle and a hand- 
‘Ss, a 
ock- 
id go 
1 oods 
] felt. 
t tisfy 
ni to 
1vs, On 
t ther 
et the 


Lomelll >| 


It Was a Picture of the Soul of Judson 


me no good. You’re so much like your father. Land sakes, 
you never got no information out of him unless you used a 
corkscrew, specially if it was about himself. Close- 
mouthed ain’t no name fer a Dunlap; sp’inxes’d be better.” 

“Well, ma, when I git back this time I’ll tell ye a whole 
lot. Always felt’s if my affairs wasn’t interestin’ to other 
folks, specially if it’d sound like braggin’. Goo’-by. Ex- 
pect me home when ye see me—and don’t go to worryin’.”’ 

“Worry? Me worry about you? Good lands, I ain’t 
got time to worry! Besides, I wouldn’t give ye the satis- 
faction, ye big good-for-nothin’ lunk!”’ 

She patted her son affectionately on the sleeve and 
sneaked one last doughnut into the side pocket of his coat. 

“Go ’long with ye!” 

The woman stood on the stone doorstep and watched 
her big son as he neared the opening where the tote road 
penetrated the thick woods. He made good progress, for 
the snow was hard packed and his snowshoes but lightly 
scarred the frozen surface. What a boy! Spunky too! 
Well, he didn’t git it all from the Dunlaps. No sir-ree, a 
woman that’d b’en through what she had in the last coupla 
years, runnin’ a farm and winterin’ all by herself with the 
snow up to the eaves sometimes, she guessed that took 
some grit. 

Back in the house she stole a sly look at her mirror. She 
did declare now, she didn’t look one day over forty. Guess 
the’ wasn’t many women her age with good fresh color like 
that and no more wrinkles’n what she had. Well, not in 
the Ashaluna, the’ wasn’t. 

She grinned cheerfully at herself. No wonder Jud was 
independent and not scared of nothin’. She’d always be’n 
that way herself. 

She went now about her household matters, singing 
softly. It was lots better havin’ Juddy trampin’ in the big 
clean woods than up to his knees in them filthy trenches. 


Dunlap, a Soul Strong, Independent, Hopeful 


By midafternoon Judson had put six or seven miles be- 
tween himself and the Dunlap farm. He was feeling great. 
Already he had walked off much of that restless, uneasy 
fidget which he called a kind of a mean feelin’. The calm 
of the big woods was now his. 

He followed no single defined trail. Occasionally he 
picked up an abandoned tote road, which he followed as 
long as it suited him. Then he abruptly turned off and 
plunged into the thick woods. He climbed long, undulating 
slopes, where the growth was mostly hardwood and afforded 
open traveling. Again, he descended into the low ground, 
threading his way through tangles of thick growth or close- 
growing cedars in frozen swamps, grooved by the feet of 
many deer. 

He heard the scolding of harsh-voiced jays, the chatter- 
ing of venturesome squirrels looking among the nude limbs 
of beech trees for left-over nuts. He heard other forest 
noises, the endless dull crooning of the wind in the trees, 
the odd mournful grunt of trunk rubbing upon trunk 
where the weight of snow and ice had toppled some weak- 
rooted tree into the arms of a neighbor. 

He saw innumerable signs of forest life, the tracks of 
partridges, of small animals and large, great platter-shaped 
prints of moose, dainty, stabbing hoof marks of deer, 
traces of long-heeled rabbits, measured tread of foxes, bird 
trails as delicate as the lacings of young leaves. 

He noted, too, the chewed tips of cedars where the deer 
had browsed, the white twig ends stripped of tender bark 
and deep-bitten scars of sharp rodent teeth on many a tree 
trunk. Once he came upon a tall stump from which far 
above his head the bark had been torn in flakes, while 
parallel scratches in the wood told him a bear had reared 
itself and stretched up heavy paws to sharpen its toenails. 
But this had been weeks before, for the snow lay thick and 
undisturbed at the base of the stump, and Bruin no doubt 
slept soundly in some 
mountain-side cave 
miles away. 

Judson began to 
think about prepara- 
tions for a night in the 
woods. It was begin- 
ning to snow, only a 
few flakes as yet, but 
promising more. Twi- 
light was gray among 
the trees and fast 
blending into one great 
blanketing shadow. 

*‘Huh! I come 
pretty snug to it!” 

“Tt” was a tall wall- 
sided rock which sud- 
denly loomed ahead. 
Jud kicked the snow 
away from a littlesemi- 
circular area at its base. 
Then he cut an armful 
of boughs and dropped 
them on the ground, 
after which he kindled 
a tiny fire about four 
feet from the face of 
the rock. 

Not four rods away 
from this bivouae Jud 
Dunlap found the 
frozen careass of a 
small deer hung heels 
up from a _ bent-over 
sapling. This deer he 
had killed some weeks 
before and left hanging 
against just such a need 
as that of the present. 
Now he took what he 
required of the meat, 
though it was so hard 
he had some difficulty 
in cutting it. Never- 
theless the chunk he 
obtained soon thawed 
out and broiled juicily 
before the fire, and the 
small tin bucket with 
melted snow boiled 
cheerily to make his 


tea. 

The snow was sifting 
down in clouds, but 
Jud didn’t care. He 


stacked enough quickly 
gathered brush against 
the cliff face to form an 
effectual shelter, which 
the heaping snow only 


(Continued on 
Page 1&6) 
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HE proposals urged upon Congress to pay ex- 
[service men and women $2,000,000,000, more or 

less, by way of bonus, or—less frankly—adjusted 
compensation, are of profound interest. That huge 
sum of money is not in the Treasury and available for 
distribution. It would have to be raised by a great bond 
issue or by additional taxation. It is not within the prov- 
ince of the Treasury to say whether such a distribution of 
money to those who were called to the colors in the World 
War is justifiable or unjustifiable. That is within the juris- 
diction of Congress. The Treasury’s problem is to dis- 
cover how that much money could be raised if Congress 
should appropriate it and what the general effect would 
be on the people at large, on business and on government 
finances if $2,000,000,000 or thereabout had to be with- 
drawn from the earnings of 110,000,000 people and paid 
to 4,500,000. 

There are some seventy-five bills pending in Congress 
proposing beneficial legislation for ex-soldiers and service 
men. Five organizations of ex-soldiers have made definite, 
concrete demands upon Congress. The Treasury was called 
upon by the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which is considering these proposals, to 
indicate its view of the financial and economic aspects of 
the matter. It seems worth while to say it again as clearly 
and simply as possible. 

First let me review as succinctly as possible the specific 
requests that the organizations of ex-service men have 
made directly to Congress. 


Mr. Hale’s Testimony 


R. EDWARD R. HALE, chairman of the subcom- 

mittee of the legislative committee of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee on March third. He de- 
scribed himself as a married man, an accountant by profes- 
sion, who volunteered for the Army in May, 1917, and was 
enlisted as an army field clerk. He is now employed by 
the association of veterans for whom he appeared before 
Congress. He told the committee: 


“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States are 
concerned with only two measures. We advocate the 
passage of legislation that will afford partial remuneration 
to the ex-service men and women who sustained material 
monetary losses due to their service in the military and 
naval forces of the United States. . . . It is our thought 
that if Congress will enact a law granting thirty dollars 
per month for each month or fractional part of a month 
served by the ex-service men and women, it will be accepted 
by them as an expression of the country’s appreciation and 
will at the same time not strain the nation’s resources, 

“In reaching this conclusion the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have endeavored to establish a figure which will 
equitably represent the average monthly earnings which 
each ex-service man and woman should have been able to 
effect if they had been permitted to continue in civil life. 


R. C. Leiiiingwelll 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. . . sug- 
gest that the necessary revenue be obtained by the im- 
position of the graduated tax, beginning with two per cent 
on incomes in excess of $50,000 and reaching a maximum 
of seven per cent on incomes in excess of $1,000,000 per 
annum. This, roughly, based on the information obtained 
from the Internal Revenue Office, would yield approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 per annum.’ The interest on $2,000,- 
000,000 of bonds at 4.75 per cent would amount to 
$85,000,000 per annum, and the residue, after the payment 
of interest, of approximately $115,000,000 should be set 
aside by the Secretary of the Treasury as a sinking fund 
for the retirement of these bonds, the bonds to be for 
twenty years, but redeemable in ten, at the option of the 
Government. 

““Secondarily, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States are interested-in some plan that will enable the 
ex-service people to become property owners, not at the 
expense but with the assistance of the Government. Various 
measures have been proposed, so-called land-settlement 
bills. The national legislative committee of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has carefully scrutinized these various 
bills, and the one sponsored by Representative Dick 
Morgan, designated H. R. 5544, appeals more strongly to 
its support. 

“With slight modifications this bill would be acceptable 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, but it should be so 
modified as to permit the purchase of a home or a farm 
commensurate with the applicant’s station in life, and 
provide that the Government, after proper and competent 

_ appraisal, will advance not to exceed $4000 on first mort- 
gage, the balance of the purchase price to be evidenced by 
second mortgage, if necessary, running to the original 
owner of the property.” 


The Morgan Bill proposes to create a government cor- 
poration to be known as the Soldiers’ and Seamen’s Home 
Founding Corporation. The capital stock of the corpora- 
tion is to be $100,000,000, all of which is to be subscribed 
by the United States of America. The soldiers and seamen 
are to be provided with homes through a system of loans 
made by the corporation. 

Every honorably discharged soldier, seaman and marine 
would be entitled under this bill to a loan of not more 
than $4000 with which to purchase a farm homestead or 
home in town or city. Short-term loans not exceeding 
$1200 are also proposed to enable the purchasers of farm 
homesteads to provide themselves with proper livestock 
and farm equipment. 

Questioned by the committee, Mr. Hale made it plain 
that he did not consider the bonus plan and the Morgan 
Bill as alternatives. He suggested that the ex-soldier be 
allowed to enjoy the privilege of both—that is, a bonus of 
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thirty dollars a month for his service, j 
served abroad, in addition to assistan( 
home or farm under the provisions of th! 
Mr. Hale declared that the organization 
had a membership to date’ conservati) 
somewhere between 500,000 and 750,000 b: 
bers, restricted exclusively to men who hay 
in foreign waters or in foreign climes. 
Following Mr. Hale, Mr. J. M. Halper, re 
World War Veterans, Inc., and claiming a 1} 
500,000, urged that Congress appropriate fi 
man one dollar for each day he spent in th 
a minimum of $180. He originally propos( 
money by taxing incomes of more than $25,( 
ated scale up to incomes of $1,000,000, but s 
plan had been given up in favor of a planf 
tion tax on sales. 


Other Plans Proposed | 


R. MARVIN GATES SPERRY, nation 
the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legi 
before the committee the passage of either! 
Bill, providing a lump sum of $500 to each e 
to be provided by a graduated surtax 
more than $10,000 a year, or the Mot 
lump sum of $300, to be provided by 4 
Either bill, he stated, would be satisfac 
zation—the Mott Bill, however, to be 
provide for a $500 lump sum. ‘‘The m 
but cash,’’ he told the committee. 
Mr. S. Lovenvein, representing t 
ans, Inc., and the Rank and File Vete 
told the committee: ‘‘We favor a bor 
each day in service, with minimum of! 
to officers and men alike, all bonuses to be 
derived from taxation of all incomes ine 
annually.” “ee 
As the result of questions by the comm 
that Mr. Lovenvein is urging that afte 
bonus bill there be a vocational educat 
after that a land bill, all of which the @ 
avail themselves of. | 
The American Legion presented 4 
fourfold alternative plan embodying th 
benefits: 


1. Land projects—to be located by 
all states of the Union where proper Jat 

2. Home aid—designed to assist ex- 
acquiring homes in city and country. 

3. Vocational training—to be givel 
all ex-service persons desiring it. 

4. Adjusted compensation—in the eve 
sons do not exercise the option to secu 
land projects, home aid or vocational 
are to receive adjusted compensatio 
based upon length of service. 
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‘i ns to have the op- 
ene, and not more than 


fq’ plans. 


ou it out before the Ways 
Cnmittee that if any of 
yns is taken full advan- 
hinore than four million 
vad be eligible to their 
xd involve an expendi- 
»; of the Government of 
or more. Let us see 
etof this would be. 


altoexpend asum rang- 
10,900,000 to $2,000,000,- 


uch an expenditure by 
sols presents or suggests 
90! bilities. 

- dirmed as to the condi- 
a4 0n’s finances at pres- 
otiink that the situation 
éve that with economy 
ofiidividuals throughout 
itthe avoidance of waste 
a: living, with economy 


‘give problems and might bring disaster.”’ 


trave Questions Raised 


kiw how we could float bonds for $2,000,- 
atites of interest borne by the existing bonds, 
knw just what would happen if we undertook 
dsor $2,000,000,000 at a higher rate of in- 
ur: that there would be very great difficulty 
ors at existing rates of interest. I do not 
ve ould sell $2,000,000,000 worth of bonds, 
gh rate of interest. I am confident that if 
» obonds were floated it would depress the 
2 »ligations of the Government now held 
00sr 30,000,000 of our citizens; to what 
rsé( cannot say. I think that it would lead to 
ed, expansion, which has been one of the 
heipward movement of prices. It would 
dy) the cost of living of the 110,000,000 
2nion; and one of the many results of this 


at borers would say, ‘The cost of living is 
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Disabled Fighters Waiting to Present Their Claims to the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education 


rising and we must have more wages.’ The vicious price- 
and-wage circles would persist and extend. - 

“We are prudently doing what we can to bring about 
something like a gradual return toward a stable condition 
of industry and finance. I am not prepared to say that we 
shall ever reach the prewar normal, but I imagine every- 
body wishes the country to return to a stable condition. 
We are having difficulty enough at present in effecting 
this result. 

“A proposal to float bonds as suggested would, in my 
judgment, not only counteract any effort in that direction 
but would produce a very grave situation, which I am not 
sure we could handle. 

“Tf the Congress deems it wise to extend aid to the sol- 
diers, the less harmful way of meeting the expenditures 
would be by increasing taxes. Taxes in themselves tend 
toward economy if they are properly laid, because they 
take so much out of the control of individuals for the time 
being, and they would not cause further credit expansion. 

“But existing taxes are burdensome and in some cases 
very disturbing to industry. Instead of increasing them 
we should survey the present tax system with a view to its 
modification or simplification, with a view to raising the 
necessary revenue with as little inconvenience as possible 
to taxpayers. If we have to find new sources of revenue, 


Setting-Up Exercises for the Convalescent Wounded 
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or if we increase present taxes, we shall 
further burden industry, probably cur- 
tail production, and in any event in- 
crease the cost of living. 

“The proposal would mean an 
addition to the cost of living, whatever 
method of financing it you employ. I 
cannot escape the conclusion that it 
would add to the burden of every man, 
woman and child in this nation if you 
undertake to meet the expenditure by 
taxes; and it will add even more if you 
undertake to do so by increasing the 
credit structure of the nation. 

“That in brief is the way the mat- 
ter presents itself to my mind... . 

“Tn the jam confronting us we ought 
to be eareful, very careful, about ad- 
ding to the burden of the people, about 
increasing prices, adding to the cost 
of living of about 110,000,000 people 
and depressing the bonds of 20,000,000 
people, rousing apprehension on the 
part of the holders.” 


Governor Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said to the committee: 


“The question of an issue of $2,000,- 
000,000 of government bonds in the 
present circumstances is a very much 
more serious one than it would have 
been during the wartime. First, there 
is a lack of the impelling impulse of 
patriotism, which is so strong in a time 
of great stress and danger. Second, there is competition 
with all kinds of investments and commercial demands. 
I do not care to express any opinion as to what rates of 
interest the bonds would have to bear in order to be sold. 
I do not say that they could not be sold, because I believe 
that an obligation of the Government of the United States 
can under any circumstances be sold at some figure.” 


Taxation Safer Than Credit 
“T)UT I want to say that if any unusual governmental 
expenditure is contemplated, looking at it from the 
standpoint of the Federal reserve banks, it is infinitely 
better that such expenditure be met squarely by taxation 
rather than by any form of credit. Throughout the 
world there is a great expansion of credits, and there is no 
reason why we should by further expansion of credit get 
ourselves into the position of some other countries. We 
should seek to return to a more normal level and to im- 
prove conditions by correcting instead of aggravating the 
existing disproportion between the volume of credits and 
the volume of goods. 
“The proposition that bonds be issued and given to the 
beneficiaries of the appropriation in order to avoid the 
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HERE are two things 
Ts this world which a 

person—or at least a 
woman over the age of ten 
years old—had ought to 
know better than to give: Advice to a friend or a news- 
paper interview to anybody. And if the uplifters was to 
get Congress or someone to pass a law forbidding the 
sale, manufacture or use of; the carrying about on the 
person, the gift of, or consumption in public of these two 
articles—I’ll guarantee the world would be a more satis- 
factory place to live in. It would be wholesomer, less full 
of fights and misunderstandings, fewer homes would be 
broken up, and a prohibition would be established in this 
broad land which would actually do some prohibiting, 
because nobody is going to bootleg advice or newspaper 
interviews, and nobody is going to pay twenty-five a quart 
in actual cash and a five-hundred-dollar fine; in all proba- 
bility, for either of them. 

All of which burst of emotion comes of me having just 
recently once more lived and learned. And it’s the truth 
a person seldom if ever seems able to learn anything with- 
out first living through it, and the copy books are so much 
waste paper, because in addition to forgetting the sentiment 
nobody writes like that after leaving school anyways. 

Well, the particular line of dope which I have just 
recently acquired without-yany physician’s prescription 
has marked the last day that I will ever be a mark of 
the kind I was—and it occurs to me to offer the vaccine 
to my well-known public—the 
more especially on account of that Pe amy 
newspaper interview coming out i 
the way it done, and Ax 
me having. distinct LP 
views to express on the 
subject of the presi- 
dential campaign. If 
no otheropening 
offers I will read 
this piece to the 
helpless mem- 
bersofthe White 
Kittens — a or- 
ganization to 
which I have be- 
longedeversince 
way back in 
1917, and some 
days when we 
have got little 
or nothing to re- 
port at a meet- 
ing a member is 
called upon to 
read a paper, 
and the one 
which is fore- 
armed surely 
has the drop on 
the other girls 
every time. 

Well, any- 
ways, this So- 
ciety of the 
White Kittens 
Association of 
America is a ex- 
clusive theatrical-ladies’ organization for the purpose of 
improving our own selves and any others who will permit 
it. We are practically all active members and have only 
five honorary ones, the others proving as a rule quite the 
contrary, and seldom paying their just dues, which after a 
while lets them out. But the idea of this society is for 
every member to do a good turn to some girl in distress 
whenever required, even if the treasury won’t stand for it, 
and really sometimes it is spiritual aid which is needed, 
and this was the case with Maude Muriel Maloney. 

Maude Muriel was practically a stranger to me, we hav- 
ing absolutely no intimate mutual grounds except my 
underwear, which she had sold it to me for a good many 
years at the Chic Shop. But one afternoon she called, and 
I left her come right in when announced by Musette my 
personal maid, on account also of Maude Muriel’s mother 
having been my landlady in Rochester often in the old 
days when I was on tower and the small time, and I had 
noticed the kid because she never tried to sell me pink 
pyjamas, size forty, when I was in the store for no other 
purpose than embroidered camisoles, size thirty-six. It 
made a big hit with me, though as the manager of a barber 
shop she would a been a total loss. 

Well, anyways, on one of these healthy, invigorating, 
snowy winter days, which we been having lately, when the 
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“" Don’t Mean Money,’’ She Says, Sniffling 


air was keen and cold and the streets was full of beautiful 
old-fashioned snow—so old and out of date, in fact, that 
you couldn’t help but notice it; well, on such a hearty 
seasonable afternoon Maude Muriel did a little Alpine 
work which landed her at my flat on the Drive, and I not 
owing the Chic Shop a plugged nickel, had her admitted at 
once like I said, and in she come all done up from the 
struggle between the condition of the streets and the con- 
dition of the bottom of her skirts, which was all of half a 
yard wide and half a wool thick—sort of a demi-tasse 
edition of the all-wool-and-a-yard-wide standard of them 
stupid old days when the bourgeoisie had some power. 

Well, anyways, in she come, and sat down and looked 
over my swell new French-Chinese boudoir that the Cohen 
studios done for me, by having the covers of my ninety-six 
proof Bourbon furniture embroidered all over with Chow- 
main or something, and when she got over being duly 
impressed she turned her earnest gaze upon my pussy- 
willow lounging robe which she had sold me to lounge in at 
$98.50, which is some lounge, and a person couldn’t do it 
without intervals of work with which to pay for it—well, at 
any rate, she fixed me and the price of it with a sorrowful 
stare, and she says: 

“Miss LaTour,’” she says, “I know I’m awful bold 
coming to you like this, and that your mail must be 


full of them, but I th 
famous and successful pergc 
perhaps help me out.” | 
. “How far?” T gi 

ing the door, but qu) 

hand reaching for n) 


says, sniffling. A 
was recovering fri 
but still unable | 
pulled out the old y; 
a true woman and, ; 
self, continued. “ 
ambitions,” she yj 
what I really con 
advice.” - 
Now the combir 
your money refuse 
vice asked, all at o; 
to make anybody fi, 
be men who could ;; 
the strain, but no yj 
“T’ll be glad to | 
my poor ability,” I 
transparent humili| 


“though of | 
em if I coll 


demands that I should, and I go 
modern idea of lingerie. There’s 
about it,” I says—‘‘either force y: 
using it or dig in and get yours— 
“That’s what I thought, Miss La’ 
Muriel; ‘‘so I want to get into the pic 
“Well, that’s probably as near to | 
honestly as you will ever come,” I adi 
help you if possible. How about your ¢ 
“Oh, I’ve studied,” she says.. 
“Ever been on the stage?” I asked. 
“No!” says she. 
“Done any amateur acting?” 
“Well, no!” she says again. 
“Had any dancing lessons or expe 
public?” I says. _ 
“Well, no, I haven’t!” A 
“Ever been on as an extra in a ballr 
her, getting sort of anxious. 4 
“Not that, either,’”’ she had to admit 
“Well, did you ever come into co 
agers?’’ I says. . 
“Only the manager of the Chic 
Muriel. ‘And that’s one reason I 
“You poor girl!” I says. “Did he 
“T’ll say he did!”’ says Maude Mut 
a raise, and he slipped me a title!” 
“Oh!” I says. ‘Well, of course, fit 
affect the high cost of living any. Bul 
makes you think you can go into theP 
“T’ve studied elocution,” says Mau¢ 


“The silent drama is the safest place for 
to the studio this very minute.”’ 

dicled her to death, and by the way my true 
sompletely to register I could see that she 
eon the screen, having no sense either of 
‘ther kind to interfere with her acting. 
Jibed into my little squiffer suit, which is 
eq-dion-pleated with a Eton jacket to atone 
nt lower half, and we went right up to the 
we went as right as we could what with 
nd over the snow, which the city admin- 
j rgotten to take to Palm Beach with it. 
sjiched Al Goldringer’s office we at the same 
jie height of Maude Muriel’s ambition, 
ao hire any friend I bring round, because 
ten law of any first-class studio, and one 
swe have the kind of pictures we do, though 
4s] would not wish a lemon on my own lot 
n itact anybody they can hire of their own 
d fear no rivals, and it is but seldom that I 
dinto the floor the way so many actresses 
. gaid of their positions. 

ol inger merely says he supposed a hundred 
‘orl be enough each week to begin on, and 
res second business for her. 
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Says. “I'll Expect to Hear From You Later, 


“And by the way, Mary,” says Al, rolling his uneasy 
cigar, as per usual when he’s just done something to his 
pay roll—he never personally gets restive with me, but his 
cigar does sometimes—‘“‘by the way,’’ ‘he says, “‘you know 
them six little comedies you wrote—the adaptations from 
that bird with the Indian name, Shakspere; the ones you 
dug up for us?” 

“Yes, I know;”’ 


I says; “‘especially.the one with the 


‘ peach of a titlk—Much Adieu About Nothing.” 


“Well, we’ve changed ’em all round,” he says, “‘put a 
little jazz into ’em, and are going to make a series that’ll 
be-a world-beater—I’ll let you know about them later. 
And say, Rosco is trying to locate you—some publicity 
stuff. Better see him as you go out!”’ 

“All right, Al,’’ I says. ‘“‘You know I’m crazy to make 
that stuff. I’ll expect to hear from you later on it.. Mean- 
while be good to my friend, Miss Maude Muriel Montrose. 
Taytal?’ 

“Allright, I will,” says Al. 

And then I beat it out of the office, leaving my newly 
christened crew member behind, and walking nonchalantly 


» across the floor so’s I couldn’t fail to run into Rosco by 


accident, which I did almost at once. 
“Hey! Mary Gilligan!” he says. “You are the very one 
I want. There was a sob sister from the Sunday Record 
Breaker telephoned up here this morning wanting an inter- 
view with you. Better give it to her; and make it snappy — 
some new dope. I let her have your house number and 
you’d better let her come to the flat. We can’t make any 
outside shots until this weather settles, and you’d better 
put the time in giving yourself a little hateful publicity. 
But for land’s sake, think of something new! I’ve fed ’em 
the old dope about your domestic life, taste in food, 
colored hair, opinion on Pekingese dogs and favor- 
ite diamonds until I haven’t an uncooked idea. 
Hurry home, and be taken by surprise—atta apt 
She’ll be there by five o’clock.” 

Well, of course, to one of my 
refined temperament publicity 
is a trial, and very much against 

’ the grain and on the bias. But 
naturally I realize that a per- 
son cannot be the most success- 
ful artist on the screen of her 
kind, and at the same time re- 
main unknown to the general 
public, because the great Amer- 
ican and doubtless other peoples 
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Meanwhile be Good to My Friend, Miss Maude Muriel Montrose”? 
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will never leave it at six reels and your curly wig, but have 
a insatiable curiosity about what you drink for breakfast 
and which stocking you put on first; and you lose a lot of 
commercial value if you don’t tell them. It’s a queer trait, 
like most other human ones, but is apparently natural to 
the animal, and I have often wondered myself if President 
Wilson uses a dictionary or thinks them letters up out of 
his head, and if the ex-Kaiser designed his own costumes. 
Somehow or other it’s them little personal things which 
interests a public, and I’ll bet more people know and care 
about what Gen. George Washington did with his little 
hatchet than what he did in the managerial office of the 
White House. 

Well, anyways, I reluctantly consented to Rosco’s sug- 
gestion that I be interviewed and indulge my adoring 
public’s natural curiosity about me, and rushed home as 
quick as I could, and put in the half hour before the 
reporter lady got there in making myself look perfectly at 
leisure, scattering a few good books about the room, which 
an agent had wished them onto ma once, and which now 
was about to earn their last installment for me. 

I then fixed a bonbon jar full of candy like I never ate it 
out of the paper box, tied new ribbons on the Peeks’ har- 
nesses, got out my ermine couch cover—though for once 
the janitor had a streak of conscience or a grudge on the 
landlord, I don’t know which, and the steam radiators was 
actually hot—but I got it out, because everybody hasn’t 
one carelessly draped over their davenport, and in short—~ 
for nobody could say a half hour was long, considering 
the set I dressed in it—in short I done all the usual notions 
which precedes a wholly unexpected interview, and was 
then all set to be caught off my guard and in my negligee, 
just as if I always lived in the private and extreme careless 
luxury natural to my enormous success. And anyone 
which has been interviewed or even expected to be inter- 
viewed will get me or they are a cheerful liar. 

Well, when I and Musette had this interior set of the 
home of the clever young actress all dressed, and believe 
you me it certainly looked like “‘Where wealth and beauty 
reigned,” as our snappy and original title editor would put 
it, I threw myself down upon the ermine doormat and 
commenced to think what would I say to the lady from 
the Record Breaker when she come. And then I got my 
big idea. 

I would talk polities. I would hand out some real dope 
instead of a few rose-flavored marshmallows of thought, 
and give the world a pleasing surprise by showing it that a 
woman in my position could think. If that wasn’t a new 
idea I’ll eat my varnished oilcloth hat with the glass grapes 
on it! A picture actress with brains! Some hunch! 

Of course the fans and other public has got a fixed idea 
that successful stars, if female, is generally without excep- 
tion made by some nitwit with a screenable face leaving a 
movie manager treat her rough. But whereas the true fact 
is that the big screen successes are made by a girl working 
hard and with brains all over her body, or they couldn’t 
even sell state rights on a picture unless it was done that 
way; and all the managers which made their victims their 
stars are now getting their only publicity in the bank- 
ruptcy notices, and that’s the truth. And any producer 
which tried to put over a girl only because he was struck on 
her, or she to win her success in that way, would be a dead 
failure. 

For big money don’t come easy in the pictures any more 
than in any other line of business, and any girl which don’t 
believe it had better try hanging round the lot with her 
face made up from eight o’clock in the morning until the 

director gets his mind made up, and she will see how 

hard and tiresome it is and that the money is certainly 
earned. 

Of course that beautiful old theatrical tradition 
about virtue being a stumbling block and vice a carriage 
block is dear to the hearts of the people. But I was 
never even considered to be in the vamp class but 
rather in the curly-headed simp set, so the reported loss 
of my vice would never hurt my box-office returns, 
while on the other hand if I ventured to express a in- 
telligent idea it might attract some attention. Any- 
ways it would be something new, and that was what 
Rosco wanted. And so having decided upon this drastic 
step I was all ready for the lady interviewer when she 
rang the doorbell, which I failed to hear, being deeply 
absorbed in reading Starving Belgium which I had 
snatched up the minute she rang it. And I laid it lan- 
guidly aside only when she was actually in the room. 

And who had they sent to interview me but Dolly 
Dalrymple herself. You know her, I am sure. The 
Breaker prints her picture at the head of every inter- 
view she does—a lovely blonde with big eyes and a 

swanlike neck sort of wound round the initial 
letter. The one that does the special depart- 

, ment on the woman’s page, too; Hints to the 

«*  Heartbroken—such wonderful womanly ten- 

der stuff with the most intimate kind of 
things printed right out in full. 

I certainly was surprised at the compliment 
of their sending Dolly Dalrymple to get my 

‘(Continued on Page 138) 
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SOLID citizen, 
who takes his 
citizenship 


rather seriously, lately 
remarked tome: “ Any- 
how, there’s one cheer- 
ing consolation in the 
midst of all our trou- 
bles—the radicals seem 
to have died down and 
lost their pep in this 
country. Of course 
they’re still breaking 
out over in Europe— 
but that’s a long way 
off and I don’t know 
that it’s up to us to do 
any great amount of 
worrying on that score. 
There’s a heap of water 
between here and there, 
not to speak of a lot of 
other scenery. 

“*A little while back 
this red business got on 
my nerves until I was 
low in my mind over 
what they were likely 
to do to this country. 
But I’ve concluded 
that we had an over- 
dose of scare thrown 
into us, and that the 
red fire has been about 
stamped out. After all, 
this is America! The 
atmosphere here isn’t 
suited to the spread of 
this soviet stuff!” 

Probably the same 
consoling sentiment 
has been voiced lately 
by several million other 
citizens of America, or 
at least it has been 
shared by them. Cer- 
tainly popular tension 
with respect to the red 
peril has been relaxed of late to a perceptible degree. A 
good many of us have blamed ourselves for getting jumpy 
and overwrought about the radicals. 

From a state of near-hysteria the average American 
citizen has relaxed into a more or less comfortable contem- 
plation of the annual income-tax ordeal, the lure of the 
seed catalogues and the sporting chances of presidential 
candidates. He is even inclined to, wonder if we haven’t 
been a bit rough and intolerant in our deportation meth- 
ods, a trifle narrow and un-American in applying the lid to 
free speech. This is, I believe, a fair cross section of the 
temper and attitude of the great body of busy and sober 
American citizens to-day. ‘ 
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Radical Purposes Unchanged 


OW far is this placid attitude toward the future of the 
red peril in America justified by actual facts? 

Realizing the importance of a right answer to this ques- 
tion I have made a conscientious attempt to find it, strip it 
of all sensationalism and set it out in its naked proportions. 
If I have approached this task with any special qualifica- 
tion it is that I have never had an attack of antiradical 
hydrophobia. The red rabies seems to have passed me by 
and left me with the profound and comfortable conviction 
that because America is immeasurably the greatest coun- 
try in the world in its opportunities for the common man 
it is going to be impossible for any body of propagandists, 
no matter how adroit or cunning, to stampede any material 
number of the common people of this country into a serious 
attempt to overthrow our present form of government. 

The results of my investigation have not been wholly 
reassuring. My cocksure serenity has been considerably 
disturbed by an array of stubborn and disquieting facts. 
I am somewhat in the position of the film hero who has 
come out of a heavy slumber to find that he has been 
slipped a sleeping potion by the industrious villain intent 
on his wicked purposes. 

To be more specific, I have been confronted with a most 
convincing basis for the belief that the present state of the 
public mind in America, typified by the expression of the 
citizen quoted at the outset of this article, is directly the re- 
sult of deliberate manipulation on the part of the com- 
munist leaders of the Old World as the slumber induced 
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by a sleeping powder is the result of the calculated intent 
of the person administering the dose. It has served the 
purpose of the communistic chess players now in charge of 
the revolutionary destinies of the world to apply the soft 
pedal to the activities of their comrades in America, to put 
the public mind in this country into a peaceful drowse. 

The sinister purpose of the radicals in America has not 
been changed in the slightest. They want what they have 
always wantéd, in the way they have always wanted it, 
and with all the strength of determination to get it that 
they have ever felt. And they are now working as hard as 
they have ever worked to achieve this purpose. They 
have simply slowed down their tactics for the time being 
in order to protect soviet Russia, the main revolutionary 
fortress in Europe, to secure the greatest ultimate revolu- 
tionary results and to prevent, in sportsman’s terms, the 
flushing of the covey. 

It is impossible here, or in any correspondence rising 
from this article, to reveal the sources of the information 
which has convinced me that the American public has been 
handed a sleeping potion by the head revolutionary doctors 
who are writing the prescriptions for a world afflicted with 
capital, centralized government, the bourgeoisie, and so 
forth. I can only say that it is apparently the soundest, 
the most specific and the most important information on 
the subject in the hands of any loyal American in this coun- 
try. If it is incorrect, then there is not a man in any posi- 
tion in America, no matter how high or responsible, who 
has access to it, who is not also fooled by it. At any rate 
this basis must suffice, and those who cannot accept the 
statements offered “‘asis”’ are at liberty to make their own 
discounts or reject the offering entirely. 

In a small hall in a business building in Amsterdam, 
Holland, a group of about fifteen communistic delegates 
gathered on February 3, 1920, to dispose of pressing and 
important matters regarding the manipulation of com- 
munist interests throughout the world. Delegates from 
Russia, Holland, the Dutch Indies, Belgium, Germany, 
Great Britain, China and America attended. 

If the complacent citizen whose sentiments are expressed 
at the outset of this article could have attended that con- 
ference his serenity would have been considerably shaken 
by the proceedings. And this statement goes for any of the 
millions of other Americans of his class and~-habits of 
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Police Confiscate ‘‘Red’’ Literature 


American wage workers who believe that the United States 
is the best country on earth in its opportunities for the 
common man and that our republican form of government 
is the top-notch of human achievement on the part of a 
free people. Here is the amendment adopted in the secret 
council: 


The communist parties, groups and organizations in 
England and in‘other countries must in any event try to 
create, as it is possible, communist groups within the 
working masses. The bureau of the Third International 
shall see to it that these groups shall grow larger and 
larger and will support these little groups both morally 
and financially through the official communist parties of 
the various countries or any other accredited organizations, 


In the course of the discussion on this secret amendment 
the following explanation was offered: ‘‘Say, for instance, 
take England—the Communist Party of England which 
it is hoped to organize very soon, is to select trusted class- 
conscious comrades from among the ranks and send them 
into the various shops. These comrades must not try to 
work on a big scale, but each is to select another one or 
two workers and organize a small group within the shop, 
and then, little by little, by gaining the confidence of their 
fellow workers in their respective shops, the members 
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of these little groups will be able, after a very short 
time, to create thousands and thousands of little com- 
munist groups within the labor movement, even if the 
labor movement is dominated by so-called reactionary 
trade-unionisms.” 

An English delegate gave a very detailed and clever 
report about trade-unionism, the shop stewards’ move- 
ment and the revolutionary movement in England. He 
said that he did not believe that the proletariat of 
England will be able to accomplish anything through 
reactionary trade-unionism which exists now in Eng- 
land. As a representative of the shop stewards’ move- 
ment at the conference he laid great stress upon this 
movement in England, and said that there is a great 
tendency among the trade-unionists to get rid of all 
reactionary and traditional tactics of the trade-union 
movement, and that the rank and file, mostly the 
younger generation, are in a revolutionary spirit against 
their reactionary leaders. He believes that, by having 
the support from the Third International and the offi- 
cial revolutionary movement in England, the shop 
stewards’ movement may become one of the greatest 
factors in England, in spite of the fact that it is now 
practically invisible. There are about 40,000 members 
in that movement besides thousands of adherents, 
according to his estimate. 

The neat plan tersely outlined in the secret amend- 
ment is officially known in revolutionary circles as “‘ bor- 
ing from within.” Though it was much discussed as 
applying to the English situation it was adopted as an 
international scheme of work, and it is this plan which 
the revolutionists in America are now engaged in carry- 
ing out. It is the task of planting charges of commun- 
ism throughout the length andebreadth of American 
industry, ready for the explosion that is expected to 
take place when the spontaneous combustion of the 

first general period of unemployment in this country 
sets them off. 


Reaching Out Into Asia 


HAT America and other countries besides England were 

not neglected in specific plans may be understood from 
the fact that the following suggestions were made and taken 
into consideration by the conference, and after discussion 
the bureau was instructed to act upon them and to publish 
revolutionary-propaganda literature in every language and 
to send literature to various countries: 


Agitators speaking Hindoo and other similar languages 
shall be found among the revolutionary ranks in Europe 
and sent to India, Afghanistan and the Latin-American 
countries; also, if possible, into Japan. 

A sub-bureau of the Third International shall be created 
in America and shall unite with itself all the revolutionary 
organizations standing upon the communist platform of 
the Third International in America, Mexico, Cuba and all 
the Central and South American countries. 


Another bureau, according to the most prominent mem- 
ber of the council from Holland, has been established 
already in Spain. This bureau, he explained, was estab- 
lished by several of 
the Russian emis- 
saries who went to 
Spain a couple of 
months ago. 

Sub-bureaus are 
under the supervi- 
sion of the Third 
International in 
Holland and act on 
international meth- 
ods only according 
to instructions from 
the Third Interna- 
tional; while on lo- 
cal matters they are 
independent. 

The definiteness 
of the machinery for 
international con- 
trol of the revolu- 
tionary movement 
from Europe is sug- 
gested by the fact 
that it was agreed 
by the Amsterdam 
conference that: 


The bureau of 
the Third Interna- 
tional will consist of 
three steady mem- 
bers appointed by 
the conference—the 
delegate from Rus- 
sia and two dele- 
gates from Holland. 

(Continued on 

Page 145) 
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of Tory Corner, was dis- 

tinectly worried. ‘True, he 
didn’t seem to be. He was through for the day. With one 
foot upon his desk, his black slouch hat set rakishly upon 
his well-shaped head, he sprawled luxuriously in his swivel 
chair and read the last edition of the Tory Corner Call. It 
was the Tory Corner Call that bothered him. For upon 
the third page of the Call, just next to reading matter of 
undoubtedly attractive kind, there was spread a three- 
column advertisement of an unusually seductive and 
suspicious character. Judged by his 
own standards, this advertisement 
on its face was one of a notorious 
class which long ago.he had warned 
the Call against. It was in fact an 
advertisement of the generally for- 
bidden kind. Yet there it was in 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
third page of the Call, 
three columns wide, twelve 
inches long, shrieking its 
nefarious appeal to all who 
read or ran. 

It was bad stuff. Lem 
Scales didn’t like it. It 
was his business not to like 
it. He was prosecutor of 
the pleas of Prothero 
County. As such he had 
constituted himself a com- 
mittee of public safety, a guardian of 
the fortunes and the well-being of his 
people. Particularly had he set his 
face against financial fraud. He had 
fought the wildcats tooth and nail. 
Thousands of Tory Corner’s prole- 
tariat had made thousands during the 
war—had invested thousands in gov- 
ernment bonds or salted them down 
in local savings banks. Lem Scales 
had jealously guarded these funds. 
Possessing the instincts of a thorough- 
going prosecutor of the pleas, he had 
devoted quite as much energy to the 
prevention of crime as he had to the 
prosecution of crimes. He had forced 
through the legislature of his state 
blue-sky laws of the most drastic order 
and far-reaching effect: laws which 
undoubtedly infringed the constitu- 
tional rights of every crooked money- 
maker within the territorial limits of 
the commonwealth. The supreme 
court, winking the other eye, had re- 
peatedly sustained these laws. 
And pursuant to and by virtue 
of the authority conferred 
upon him by these laws, 
Lem Scales had already in- 
augurated and carried through 
such spirited crusades in his 
own home town as had made 
the city of Tory Corner famous 
from Quebec, P. Q., in the 
northeast, to Tia Juana, 
Mexico, in the far southwest. 
Lem Scales had planted his 
iron-spiked heel upon every ; 
snake that rustled, seen or unseen, underfoot. Most of 
them he killed outright. Some he only scotched—but these 
wriggled off in frantic haste; glided brokenly away never 
to return. 

Yet here and now, right under his nose—it seemed 
impossible. He pressed a button on his desk. A homeward- 
bound assistant answered the summons, pulling on his 
overcoat as he came. 

“Have you seen this ad?”’ queried the prosecutor. 

His assistant grinned and nodded. 

“Got marked copy in my desk,” he answered. “Going 
to show it to you in the morning.” 

“Have you read it?”’ asked Lem Scales. 

“Yeh,” returned the young man. 

“Read it again,” said Lem, handing the clerk his copy 
ofthe Call. , 

The clerk read it again. Then he glanced inquiringly 
at Lem. 

“What do you make of it?’’ queried Lem. 

“To tell the truth,” confessed the clerk, “I don’t make 
anything at all.” 

“Just what I made of it myself,’ said Lem; “which 
proves to me that the thing is sinister beyond its kind.” 


[or Honorable Lem Scales, 


‘illiem Flamultfomn Osborne 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR D. FULLER 


“‘Back to Headquarters, Boys, 
and Not a Word of This Cheap 
Bluff to Anybody! Z*tt Ram 
This Vaudeville Stunt of His 

Down His Throat” 


The clerk paused at the door. 

“What do you say, chief, if I run in 
and see the Call?” 

The prosecutor shook his head. 

“Nothing doing,” he returned. “I 
won’t go near the Call until I have to. 
Too many chips on its shoulder. The 
Call’s sore at me and I’m sore at the 
Call. I'll size this up myself. Say 
nothing. I’m going down to see Joline right away. 
I'll be here at nine-thirty in the morning.” 

Joline was located on the third floor of the Post 
Office Building, in the heart of Tory Corner. He 
was the United States district attorney for the district. He 
was a colorless, systematic, ‘businesslike automaton, whose 
home was in a far corner of the state and who had no 
political .affiliations in Tory Corner. He was therefore 
cheerfully independent at all times. He cared not upon 
whose toes he trod. Lem Scales, a bit of an angry flush 
upon his long lean face, swung into Joline’s private office 
and handed him the paper. 

“Thought I’d fetch it down myself,” said Lem. 
checked it—blue mark in the corner.” 

Joline read the advertisement, then glanced doubtfully 
at Lem. 

“Read it aloud,” said Lem. “I want to sense the thing 
again.” 

Joline obeyed. This is the advertisement that he read: 

TO ANY SKILLED LABORER OF TORY CORNER 
Wuo 1s ALREADY Marriep, ABouT T0 BE MARRIED, OR WHO 
WANTS TO GET MARRIED 
GREETINGS: 
Get in Touca Wite Mr 
I Can IncrEAsE Your INCOME BY THIRTY-THREE Per CENT 
I AM DEALING IN A PrEsENT-Day Commopity MorE VALUABLE THAN 
PLATINUM OR GOLD—Mork Precious THAN Rusins 
Writt Me—Do ir Now. X YZ, The Call. 
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“T’m willing,” said Joline; “go on.” 
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up. He adds his dash of spice. He’s a 
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What the devil is it, eh?” | 
“T get you,” nodded Joline, a bit of cor 


his face. = | 
“And now,” said Lem, “to cap the clit 
human touch. To whom does he apPé 
that?” - 
Joline looked once more at the advertiii 
“To any skilled laborer of Tory Corn 
“Not on your life!’”’ said Lem. “His 
skilled laborers at all. His appeal is to 
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money of a skilled laborer. He appeals t} 
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income? He appeals to the girl that’s eng} 
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tive class. He appeals to the girl who isaf! 
lar skilled laborer, but who hasn’t closed t 
and cream! Moonlight and honeysuckle! 
gentleman will turn himself inside out for 
a genius, Joline. He’s addressing every ! 
listen to a woman—and every man that/ 
toawoman. He’s appealing to the great. 
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There was no note of admiration in tht 
“T see,” he said, “‘that the man isa da 
tion. What’s your idea—just what am I 
“We look our best in double harness, Ji 
Lem. ‘ We’ve turned many a trick th 
Joline for answer touched a button. 
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Corner Call. 
“Miss Keeley,” said Joline, “are 
Miss Keeley cast her governmental e 
not to say invitingly—upon Prosecut 
- “No such luck,” she said. 
“Are you about to be married?” 
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is there something in the air?”’ 
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to get married?” said Joline to the girl. 


ice. “I'd be glad to consider it in any 
»)line explained to the county prosecutor, 
sryious to sentiment. She will do. Miss 
-inued, handing her the copy of the Call, 
» make a noise like a Tory Corner skilled 
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yhat is wanted,” nodded Joline. “Miss 
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r Joline wended his way up to the county 
hcaimcd Lem Beales’ call. He shook his 


sxut of him,” said Joline. “But the guy is 
xy: mail proof. All he says is that he appre- 
Je interest in the.project.” 

»*choed the county prosecutor. 

le,” explained Joline, drawing forth a slender 
yo ence. “And all that this crook gives up 
al \er blandishments is that the thing is too 
foa letter and he’d like to meet J. Goble 


-y ched for his overcoat and hat. 

accommodate,” he grinned. “Best thing 
oul this chap up first and let him explain 
De he say when and where to meet him?” 


“‘Look Here,’ Said Phil Rising Suddenly, “‘You Gentlemen are Not Here in Your Official Capacities, I Trust. 
You — Haven’t Got Me on Some New Law?" 


itrimony!”’ returned Miss Keeley i ina 


present-day commodity more valuable than platinum or 
gold—more precious than rubies.” 

“Contraband,” smiled Joline, “or maybe tapping wires 
from New Orleans.” 

“Tf it’s contraband,” said Lem, “‘you’re interested too.” 

He drew his hat down over his forehead and caught 
Joline by the arm. 

“Personally conducted raid?’’ smiled Joline. , 

The prosecutor shook his head. 

“The man’s a gentleman,” he said—‘‘ 

“All these guys are—or were,’ 

“You come along,” said Lem. 

Joline grinned. 

“Need me to put on the screws, eh? He’s a friend of 
yours. All right. I’ll-be the goat.” 

Bauerle’s Old-Fashioned on the Clifton Boulevard was 
a Tory Corner institution, or at any rate it had been up to 
a few months before. It was a rambling old hostelry that 
Bauerle had turned into a beer hall. The place was open. 
As Lem Scales and Joline drew up before the door a dozen 
or more men were lounging on the front piazza. Lem swept 
these individuals with a comprehensive glance. Then he 
pressed on into the place with Joline at his heels. The bar 
was deserted, save at its forward end. There a single bar- 
tender was selling cigars, a soft drink now and then, 
chocolate candy combinations wrapped in tinfoil, a maga- 
zine or so. The two officials pressed on to the back room— 
the huge beer-drinking and dance hall of which Bauerle had 
been so justly proud. It was dimly lighted after Bauerle’s 
artistic method. Ghostly shadows played about its corners 
and the huge oak beams above. A huge log fire burned 


or was.” 
’ returned Joline. 
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brilliantly in the old historic fireplace. A hundred men 
and perhaps a dozen women were scattered about the hall. 
They seemed lost in it almost. Lem Scales tapped one of 
the men on the shoulder. 

“Where’ll I find Rising?’ he queried. 

The man jerked his head toward a far corner. 

“‘He’s in Bauerle’s old private suite,’’ he said. 

In Bauerle’s old private room they found Phil Rising. 
He was an average type of young business man, thirty or 
thirty-two perhaps, well-enough looking, slender about the 
waist and dressed in the mode. He was seated at a desk 
interviewing a prospect. A young woman sat at his side 
taking notes. She was winsome—and twenty-eight per- 
haps. What is more to the point, the Honorable Lem 
Seales knew her. 

Knowing her, he made a precipitate attempt to back 
out of the room. But it was too late. Phil Rising and 
the girl saw him at the same time. Phil rose. He saw 
Scales—he saw Joline. He knew them for the men they 
were. He turned color just a bit. 

Lem Scales looked at Joline. 

“The girl,” he whispered, “is a girl named Anable. 
Know her well. Know her father too.” 

Joline smiled delightedly. He didn’t know any of them. 

“All right,” he whispered back, ‘‘never fear—I’ll be 
the goat.” 

Phil Rising dismissed his prospect and beckoned to the 
newcomers. He shook hands with Lem Scales. Lem bowed 
to the girl. 

“Judge Joline,”’ said Lem, presenting his companion. 

“Of the Federal Building?”’ queried Phil. 

“You nave seme 
pat,” returned Joline. 


The girl looked 
worried. 
“Took here,” said 


Phil Rising suddenly, 
“vou—you gentle- 
men are not here in 
your official capaci- 
ties, I trust. You— 
haven’t got me on 
some new law?” 

‘Notwat alle tre- 
turned the Federal 
official blandly. 
“Came to see you on 
a strictly private 
matter.” 

‘*Personal matter,” 
mumbled Lem Scales. 
“Confidential talk. 
Want you to help us 
out.” 

Phil Rising, re- 
lieved, waved them to 
chairs. 

“Shoot!”’ he com- 
manded. 

Lem shook his head. 
He leaned over and 
whispered to Phil. 

“Presence of 
ladies,’’ he demurred. 

“Oh, well,’”’ said 
Phil, ‘‘in those cir- 
cumstances—come 
with me.” 

They came with 
him willingly. The 
Anable girl watched 
them as they disap- 
peared into another 
room. She won- 
dered—in fact she 
shivered just a_ bit. 
After a while she went 
on with her work. 
Half an hour passed. 
Then the three men 
made their reappear- 
ance. They were all 
laughing. The two of- 
ficials were smoking 
good cigars. But upon 
the countenance of 
Joline there was an 
expression of aston- 
ishment—amaze- 


ment. Lem Scales 
seemed thunder- 
struck, 


“T’ve got to come 
across,” hesaid sheep- 
ishly to the Anable 
girl. “‘We came here 
to investigate in of- 
ficial capacity.” 
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“They’re not through investigating,” smiled Phil Ris- 
ing. “‘They want to know how much net profit we’ve had 
coming to us in the last four weeks.”’ 

‘““\ deliberate misrepresentation,”’ said Lem Scales, flush- 
ing. ‘We never said a word about it. He volunteered— 
told us to ask you.’ 

“T’]l be the goat,” nodded Joline. “‘I’d like to know how 
much money you have made in one month, net.” 

The girl drew forth a morocco-covered ledger. She made 
a swift calculation. Then she shrugged her shoulders 
carelessly. 

“Oh,” she returned, ‘offhand, twenty-five hundred— 
three thousand. Maybe more.” 

“Tn one month?” gasped Lem Scales. 

Joline stared at Phil Rising. 

“How long,” he demanded, “‘can you keep that up?” 

Phil shook his head. 

“We can’t stop,” he laughed. ‘We keep on going. 
Arithmetical progression. Next month we make much 
more.” 

Joline took out his check book. 

“Took here,’’ he demanded, “‘isn’t there a chance of my 
getting in on this good thing?” 

Lem followed suit. 

“Don’t forget your old friends, Phil,’ he said. 

Phil shook his head. 

“Sorry, gents,” he said, “but you can’t qualify.” 

“Completely out of it?” queried Joline. 

“‘Absolutely,”’ said Phil. 

Joline looked at Lem. 

“Do you know any law,” 
case?” 

“No,” said Lem threateningly as he waved his check 
book toward Phil Rising; “but we can try and have one 
passed.” 

“Go as far as you like,” laughed Phil. “Personally 
you have my profound admiration and respect. Officially 
you can go—back where you belong.” 

They went. On the way back Lem Scales pinched 
himself to be sure he was awake. 

“More valuable than platinum or gold—more precious 
than rubies,”’ he murmured, “and all as simple as—X Y Z.”’ 


he queried, “‘that fits this 


q 


EEKS before that on a winter’s morning Phil Rising 

stood on a downtown curbstone, leaning against an 
electric-light pole, smoking a pipe and idly perusing Sam 
Breen’s optimistic, lurid bulletins posted 
on the outside of the Beasley Building 
just across the way. Phil was not alone— 
not by any means alone. He was just a 
fair-sized atom of a considerable aggre- 
gation of atoms that choked up the 
business thoroughfare and spilled its 
ragged ends down side streets and ad- 
jacent alleyways. A thou- 
sand people maybe— 
maybe more. Noisy, 
throbbing, palpitating, 
purposeless. On a street 
corner a soap-box orator 
was holding forth. He 
might have saved his 
breath. He was no slouch, 
this man, but that didn’t 
get him anything. His sole 
auditor was a blind vender 
of shoe strings. Nobody 
else paid any attention to 
him — the multitude was 
far too busy elbowing its 
way across the street and 
shouldering its way back 
again. 

“Nuts,’”’ said Phil Rising to himself, ‘‘and I’m one of 
them. Kids—crazy kids on a moonlight excursion. What 
are we here for—nobody knows or cares.” 

Sam Breen knew, however. Sam Breen was the pictur- 
esque, sensational, remarkably efficient chairman of Elec- 
trical Workers’ Local 77—head devil of a strike. Over 
there in his headquarters in the Beasley Building Sam 
Breen and his familiars were holding secret session, shaping 
the destinies of three thousand souls and more. Sam Breen 
was as crazy as a hawk. But he was a live wire; he knew 
his business; there was considerable method in his madness. 
Only the day before in that still orderly fashion that Sam 
Breen prided himself upon he had pulled the long-expected 
strikeat Ericsson’s. Thirty-two hundred hands had walked 
out of Ericsson’s huge plant; and Sam Breen, with many 
an obscene oath, had sworn that these thirty-two hundred 
would walk back only on his terms. The thing was real 
enough. As corollary to it there were sympathetic strikes. 
For the first time in its industrious industrial career the 
town sat with folded hands. For Tory Corner it was a 
stupendous matter, a soul-stirring thing. Ericsson’s was 
Tory Corner’s pet industry—Ericsson himself was the 
apple of Tory Corner’s eye. Sam Breen figured that this 
strike was going to hit Tory Corner where it lived. 
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A fellow atom jostled Phil from his comfortable lounging 
place. 

“Ain’ it miserable?” quoth this fellow atom joyously 
with a wide grin on his face. 

Phil jostled himself back again. 

“You said it, feller,’’ he grunted in return. Then he 
bowed low and ‘held out a glad hand. “Greetings, Toriy 
Lasalle,” he said. 

Tony Lasalle grinned some more. He was a very 
friendly proposition. He was a quick little French Cana- 
dian with a pair of eyes that registered continuous, unvary- 
ing surprise. The whole world was his confrere. He was 
arrayed as are the lilies of the field. But so for that matter 
was everyone else. Tony Lasalle kept nodding vigorously. 

“Side partners, eh,’ he grinned, “you an’ me?~ Al- 
ways! In Tory Corner, yes. And,” he added insinuat- 
ingly, ‘side partners on Broadway.” 

Phil stared at him. 

“Broadway!’’ echoed Phil joyously. “By gosh, you 
said something, Tony! You're a life-saver! Broadway!’’ 

“One, two, t’ree days maybe,’’ chuckled Tony—now 
become the very personification of infantile joy—‘‘ain’ it 
miserable, my fren’?’’ 

A minute before a pretty girl clad in a fur coat had 
stepped into a convenient candy store—had done so with 


malice aforethought. A moment later she emerged there-, 


from clutching a large-sized paper bag. She thrust her 
hand into the bag—she laughed gayly, hysterically. 

“Thus the farmer sows his seed,’’ the girl lilted rhythmi- 
cally, not to say seductively as well. She scattered confetti 
right and left as she charged across the street. Phil Rising 
and his self-constituted side partner stood unconsciously 
in the direct path of destruction. 

‘Ain’ it miserable?” laughed the girl mockingly, and 
thereupon cast handfuls of confetti forcefully and reck- 
lessly into Phil Rising’s face. Phil, obeying an impulse of 
the moment, caught the girl, swept his arms about her, 
drew her close to him—kissed her. In the sight of a full 
score he kissed her. The girl, shocked and seemingly 
dismayed, broke away from him—then faced him with 
flashing, flaming eyes. She was beside herself with indig- 
nation—so it seemed. 

“Oh, say, look here,’’ cried Phil contritely, “I didn’t 
mean—that is, I couldn’t help ——”’ 

He was really shocked himself. It was the first time he 
had ever kissed a girl in public—that is, on this side of the 
Atlantic. He was abject, contrite. But the girl made it 
all right for him. She giggled hysterically. 
Then she smartly slapped his face. This 
move on her part automatically set into 
operation the unwritten law—Phil started 
out to get another kiss. Then something hap- 
pened. As he caught her for the second 


time the 
girl, with 
real terror 
in her eyes, 
jerked her- 
self franti- 
cally away. 
Shrieking, she darted back to the safety of the sidewalk. 
“Took out!” she cried to Phil. “Behind you—look ——” 

Half a hundred throats took up the cry. It was too 
late. The forward buffer of a big motor car tackled Phil 
firmly from the rear and laid him low. In an instant he 
found himself upon the ground. As a matter of fact, the 
thing was notatallserious. A moment before the car—a big 
sedan—had made its way round the corner at a pace not 
exceeding one mile an hour and had cleverly nosed its way 
noiselessly through the tightly packed crowd of people 
until it had collided with Phil Rising. Then it stopped. 
The girl in the fur coat and the little French Canadian 
dragged Phil to his feet and brushed him off. Meantime 
the owner of the car alighted from it and pushed his way 
through to Phil. 

“You—hurt?’’ queried the owner of the car. 


“I Might Have Cleaned 
Up When I Got Back 
From France. Always 
Doing the Right Thing at the Wrong ? Time”’ 


Phil shook himself. Then he placed his 
his face and glanced reproachfully at 
coat. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Phil, “; 
yet.” 

“You have interrup’ parliamentary pr 
Tony to the man of the car. : 

The man of the car adjusted his nose gla 
closer look at Phil. 

“T know you,” he said to Phil—“met 
somewhere. Know your face. Can’t rec 

“T know you of course,” said Phil, 
I’ve met you at your home. Rising—PI 
your—family. And once I sold you stc 

Anable looked him ‘over. 

“What are you doing with this bunch?’ 

“One of ’em,”’ said Phil. ‘Shop foren 

Anable’s eye brightSened. 

‘“Good—good enough,” he said, drag; 
cally toward the open door of his car 
inside. ‘“You’re the man I’m looking 
land somebody that I knew. 1—yous 
out.” a 
The crowd without watched and we 
the dullness of the moment with caus 
the make of the sedan car, and expre 
ability to get anywhere at all. The man 
closed doors, talked earnestly; into Phil’s 
closely—hesitated for an instant. Then h 
man named Anable, opened the door an 
from the car. He scanned the crowd. — 

“Tony!” he yelled. ‘“Tony—have a lo 

Tony obeyed the summons, bristling \ 
Phil dragged him into the car and shut thi 
‘Assistant foreman, my room,”’ said P] 
him. i. | 
“Side partners,’’ nodded Tony, showing’ 

The car started on its way. Phil explai 
to Tony—expatiated on its urgency. Ton 
his brow clouded. He kept his gaze fixed ' 
of the R. & P. passenger station, visible i 
Vigorously he shook his head. He tuned 
the car. 

“Broadway,” he protested to Anal 
between my side partner and myself. It 
We have been summon’ to Broadway.” 

“Tony!” cried Phil. He caught him t 
and whispered in his ear. ‘Friends of mii 
ticular. Matter of etiquette—matter of 
You come. It can’t be helped.” “~ 

Tony sank back glum and despondent i 
the car. ¥. 

“‘Ain’ it miserable?”’ he groaned. — 

That settled, Anable touched Phil Risi 

“You'll need two more men at least,” h 
a crew of four.” :y 

Phil shook his head. ae 

“T doubt if I can get you two more It 
variegation of idiocy,’”’ he returned. “Bes! 
the gods provide. Tony and I will havea 

“Took here,” persisted Anable, “ I'm 
You'll be sure to help me out?’’ 

“We'll help you out,” said Phil with 
tone. It was just as well to say so adel 

The sedan car cleared the crowd, shot 0 
of intervening space and drew up at — 
house that nestled in a clump of tr 
once more from the machine. Phil follo 
Tony, who had a very incomplete id 
this might be about. . 

“Tt is fitting,” said Tony. | 
Broadway.” 

Anable pushed his way into the ve stib 
on through the swinging doors. bi 

“Daisy!” he boomed, the triumph of 
voice. ? 

There was a sudden rustle somewhere 
tant corner. Daisy Anable came forth— 
furs. She was worried, flushed, excl 
immediate relief as she caught sight 
individuals that her father had brough 
toward the two with outstretched han 
sight of Phil Rising, and drew back in s0 

“You!” she faltered. She stopped 

“Me!” said Phil, a trifle shaken hi 
picked me up—out of the gutter—a 

The girl recovered herself. 

“T was expecting ——” she began. 

Phil nodded. ; 

“We're them,” he said, introducing - 
Tony bowed low, showing his va te 

“Come across, Miss Anable,’’ sal 
“Hold nothing back. Lead us to it aa 

“Tt’s a two-day job for a crew of fo u 
Daisy led the way up the middle aisle 

“Tt’s a matter of a Christmas play, 
number of plays. We’ve turned 0 

(Continued on Page 4¥ 


“ Praye 
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} For More Than Half a Century the Lebanon Vailey Has Been Almost Their Sole Means of Communication With the Outer World 


| 
t vactly eight years 
m honored father- 
avht me by the 
evere going in to ° 
1 pine to wish the Lebanon Valley on you, 
» jhis casual, offhand way. 
anunced his intention of bequeathing me 
srize I could not have been more astounded. 
né that the little Lebanon Valley was a 
sd his—of ours now—but I had never 
tl old man would fret upon a property 
ile rock of ages in its six per cent annuals. 
we to become of Henry G. Tillson—Henry 
oad been running the Lebanon Valley 
1e car One—at least so it seemed? 
pyse ——” I began to the old man. 
wile lot of things that you haven’t sup- 
1e ontinued, ‘‘and one or two that you 
ermbered. For instance, you don’t per- 
t yen I told you, three years ago, that you 
’ issie, I suggested that there would be 
ng that I would ask you to take—a little 
, little later on’ has materialized. It’s 
-d.’t you understand?” 


: To Much Experience 


|E father-in-law paused, cleared his throat, 
stz:ed in: “‘ You’ve married into a family of 
a¢ions, Peter. And one of the very best of 
er ne in this household takes an oar in the 
inh Valley’s going to be your oar, boy. 
it long enough. 
a line enough— ae 
And Henry G. 4 1 7 
ngld. We all are. 
é I have set the 
fi that little belt- 
4 vorld that 
itg for the 
urives. We 
t to without 


‘I faintly j 
viabulary.” 
er/1 my life 
lay railroad 


fé.er-in-law 


she average rail- 
Sad experience — 
of anything else. 
| XtW something of 
ao you a graduate 
es} echnical schools 
n’ my Lord! boy, 
© jme to me and 
‘t ad me about the 


Another Fifteen Per Cent. 


fils Told to Edward ungertord 
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to do about it. About those English and French railroads 
that you’d seen—with all of their nifty ideas. Still got 
the ideas, haven’t you? Well, now you’ve got the Lebanon 
Valley. Here’sthe gun. You go out and get the turkey.” 

“T—I—I ——”’ I stammered. 

“Yes—yes—yes!”’ translated honored pop-by-marriage, 
and shut off further conversation by taking me by the 
coat collar and forcing me in toward dinner. 

The Lebanon Valley was mine. Within the next sixty 
days there had been meetings of the stockholders and the 
board of directors, Tillson’s resignation and my election 
to his post of president and general manager, and within 
thirty-six hours of this last step the Tillsons and my own 
revered parents-by-marriage were off in the Lebanon 
Valley’s one private car on their way to New York and the 
steamer that was to carry them on the first leg of the globe- 
girdling expedition. And the while I sat in Tillson’s office, 
at Tillson’s very desk, and contemplated the plan and 
profile of my inheritance. 

It was not a big road, the Lebanon Valley; as we know 
railroad properties in this country, not even a good-sized 
one; with but a little more than four hundred miles of line 
alltold. Moreover, its rails were laid in a hotly competitive 
section of the country, albeit a fairly well-populated one, 
well advanced in both industry and agriculture. From 
our most important terminus at Tremont—I am purposely 
disguising the real names of the communities that we 

served—our main line ran up through the fat 

farms of the Lebanon Valley country nearly 

two hundred and fifty miles to Jacksonport. 

Tremont has more than 500,000 people, Jack- 

sonport barely 150,000. They are good 
fei towns—in a traffic sense as well as a moral 
one. Our line which connects them is low 
grade and, with the exception of a few sharp 


¢* 
& 
‘ 


The Traffic on Those Two Trains Climbed 


It Had Come to Us— Seemingly From Out of the Thin Air 


curves where we follow the river 
edge and under the hill, fairly 
straight, and so is easy and eco- 
nomical to operate. From it eight 
or ten branches of varying length extend—or extended. 

That is our system; snug, well placed but inconsequen- 
tial. That is, you, with your ideas of Pennsylvanias or 
Northwesterns or Santa Fés, might call it inconsequential. 
I don’t think that the folks of Middleville or Cryosset or 
Shampaug would call it inconsequential. These are good 
towns—Shampaug says that the new shoe factory and the 
1920 census will bring her close to the 30,000-population 
mark—and for more than half a century the Lebanon 
Valley has been almost their sole means of communication 
with the outer world. It is something more than conse- 
quential to towns such as these. 


New Competition Ahead 


T IS because after nearly a decade of railroad operating 

I have begun to know and to understand the Middlevilles 
and the Cryossets and the Shampaugs across the land and 
their dependence upon their railroads that I had so much 
sympathy with Senator Cummins when he instigated 
legislation in favor of the protection of the so-called 
weaker lines. They are not weak to the towns and town- 
ships that are dependent upon them. To these they not 
only are but must remain the full strength of transporta- 
tion, the most vitalizing and necessary thing to American 
industrial progress of every sort. 

Excuse me, I have no desire to sermonize. I want merely 
to tell you that on the very first day that I sat at Henry 
G. Tillson’s old desk Wilkinson, the veteran secretary and 
treasurer of the Lebanon Valley, his long-jawed face drawn 
to fresh lengths of misery, addressed me. 

“Do you know what they are doing now?”’ he inquired 
in the whispering simper of the undertaker who asks if 
the flowers are to be removed with the body. 

I knew. I read the papers pretty carefully myself. The 
Atlantic Eastern—our hottest and therefore our most 
reprehensible competitor — had 
announced boldly in the public 
prints that it was about to pro- 
ceed with the completion of the 
Jefferson County Railroad. The 
route of that small projected 
line—all told it was not twenty- 
four miles in length—was indi- 
cated in a dotted line across the 
map underneath my desk glass. It 
was an inoffensive-looking thing, 
yet Henry G. TillsonandS. Rogers 
Bartlett, my esteemed father-in- 
law, had in past years spent a 
good deal of time and money in 
preventing its construction. For once 
done it would give the big Atlantic 

‘astern—you would know it in a second 
if I were to mention it by its real name— 
what it had hankered for for years: a 
fairly direct line between Tremont and 
Jacksonport. True it would still be fif- 
teen miles longer than ours, but that is 
hardly a fighting point. 

“‘T heard that they are going to put on 
a through sleeping car from Tremont to 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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KNEW a 
[on once 

who held 
and aired very 
idyllic views on 
the subject of 
matrimony, 
such as were a great 
credit to himself if 
somewhat of a weari- 
ness to his friends. 
These views prevailed 
throughout his days 
of bachelorhood and 
even for the first two 
years of married life. After that they dissipated in a 
gauze of clandestine gayety when abroad and morose 
sullenness when at home. 

I was five and twenty at the time, the age of all others 
at which impressions are most easily formed, and it 
saddened me to think that his dreams had developed into 
no more substantial form than a desire for escape and an 
added craving for consuming whisky and soda in the com- 
pany of male friends. He informed me confidentially that 
marriage was no good and there was nothing in it. Sub- 
sequently I found that he propounded a like philosophy 
with equal confidence to entire strangers. 

Of this fact, however, I was not aware until later, or 
I might have attached less importance to his observations, 
which at the time of reception produced in me a very pro- 
found melancholy. They were exclusively responsible for 
my attitude of looking round for other examples of marital 
infelicity, a pursuit in which, sad to say, I was rewarded 
by all too many similar finds. With no small shock 
I observed how the union between my Uncle Martinsyde 
and his wife could in no sense have been made in heaven. 
A parallel case was afforded by the married life of my 
cousin, Helen Waring, the complaint in this instance being 
lodged against the husband, who disregarded his responsi- 
bilities in a very grievousfashion. Reviewing the situation, 
I am bound to admit my investigations yielded a sorrowful 
harvest, which forced me to the unwilling acceptance of the 
opinions of my friend. 

“‘Marriage,”’ said I to myself, “is a failure;’’? and sub- 
sequently growing stronger in conviction, I was guilty of 
expressing the same opinion in company. 

Now since there is no virtue in saying one thing and 
acting another, I was constrained ipso facto to don the 
habit and uniform of a misogamist. It is a painful thing 
for any young man to be a misogamist at the age of twenty- 
five, and to cut himself adrift from the appeals of man’s 
natural complement. On three or four occasions my 
self-imposed celibacy came near to foundering under the 
torpedo attacks of blue eyes and brown. The fact that it 
remained afloat was due rather to ignoble retreat than to 
any pronounced strength of purpose. In the language of 
the fourth form, I hooked it at the sight of danger, feeling 
very much as a trout must feel when the hook only just 
fails to hold. 

I am not ashamed to write the foregoing paragraph, for 
the man of probity does not exist who can look back at his 
youth and honestly declare that never once did he believe 
that a woman was setting a snare for him. Only in after 
years do we blush over these vulgar conceits and meta- 
phorically put ourselves into the corner of repentance. 

I dare say there are women who pursue men, but equally 
there are men who pursue women; and I am certain the 
dishonors of the enterprise are divided. One should be 
grateful, moreover, that women exist who are gentle- 
hearted enough to lend a hand to the reluctant male over 
the slippery stepping-stones of early courtship. Were it not 
so there would be far more suicides of unhappy bachelors 
driven to self-extinction by the exhaustion of a life spent 
in their own company. 


Attack of Somnolence 


” 


I was thirty-eight at the time the Riverina Ballaroo 
Company approached me. It was proposed to run five 
hundred miles of rail east and west of the Sydney—Mel- 
bourne line, and my services were employed in charge of 
the contract. 


To My Rescue There Came a Further 


EVENING 


Fn soa In the 
so month of 
November 
I left the 
Orient Liner at the Circular Quay, Sydney, and armed 
with a packet of newly arrived mail made my way to the 
Hotel Australia, where I proposed to spend a few days be- 
fore going down country. Most of the letters were in con- 
nection with business at hand, but one was in a writing 
which I recognized as having been familiar some twenty 
years before. It proved to be from a man named James 
Gosport Rendall, whose fag I had been when we were to- 
gether at Radley. Rendall was seven years my senior—an 
easy-going, thoughtless kind of fellow with an inexhaustible 
capacity for getting into trouble. He had departed from 
England shortly after leaving school, as a result, I believe, 
of some foolish escapade which his relatives, Northern 
County folk, were pleased to consider in a serious light. 
Accordingly James Gosport had packed his bag and 
vanished into the blue, or rather into the Antipodes, where 
he followed every kind of trade from rabbit snarer to boots 
at an Adelaide hotel, and thence, on the upward grade, to 
the position of middleman representing bush farmers to 
their patrons in the city markets. In the course of his 
wanderings, probably while boots at the Adelaide 
hotel, he had, with characteristic shortsightedness, 
contracted a marriage with a blond person, sprightly 
of tongue and deft at the handling of beer engines, 
But the letter which awaited me at Sydney argued 
that his high spirits had long ; 
since been crushed out. He 
started by saying that he 
took up his pen to write to 
me with feelings, and so on. 
It was a pathetic document, 
interlarded with 
Biblical references Z 
and praises for my | 
deliverance and. j 
his. In conclusion 
he asked me to 
make my head- 
quarters at his 
house during my 
sojourn. 
I am by nature 
a companionable 
man and even at 
the risk of conver- 
sion I preferred 
stopping in a pri- 
vate house to the 
somewhat desul- 
tory attentions of 
a mid - Australian 
hostel. 
“‘Splendid!”’ I 
wired. “Expect me 
Thursday.” 
Rendall was not 
at the station to 
meet me, and when the 
small crowd of passengers 
and their friends had dis- * 
persed there remained no 
one on the platform save 
myself and a girl. Acci- 
dentally I caught her eye 
and formed the unworthy 
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“A Dirty Thief Who Steals in the 
Night.’’ And So Saying He Peeted 
Off His Coat and Threw it Aside 


H. D. KOERNER 


conclusion that with a little encoura; 
probably address me. Accordingly I m 
to the extreme end of the platform and; 
tense of interest in the signal box, while o 
of my eye I watched the movements of 
She was, I judged, about eighteen or ninet 
very slim and clean built; her face 
oval, and even at the distance which s 
could not fail to notice that she poss 
able pair of eyes. They were of a stran 
more green than blue—the color in f 
marine. Her hair, which rioted all way 
fiance of the attempted mastery imp 
the tam-o’-shanter she wore, was o 
almost dazzling in brilliance. To th 
perience she created an impression th; 
and disturbed after a fashion with wh 
sense accustomed. | 
I was beginning to revile the name of 
Rendall for leaving me alone and unt 
Australian railway station when I obs 
activity on the part of my small felloy 
approached my trunks and with great de 
about to read the labels. Having doneso, 
shoulders and bore down upon me. They 
I found myself was one unsuited to furthe 
therefore compelled to stand my ground, 
“You are Hugh Dempsey,”’ she said ac 
“Yes, but I’m not doing any harm,” | 
and burnt my fingers with a match whieh 
to my cigarette. The aquamarine eyes ; 
with a serious stare. ‘“‘Why do you oad 
frightened of anything?” 


; “No; ’course not. What should 

A of?’ I replied untruthfully. 

tt “But you were hiding round 
i just now.’ e4 
on “ma railway man; these thing: 
¢: _ began. mei 
ea “That’s silly,’’ she said. Then:! 


like waiting, so p’raps you'll hurry 
“Who’s Dobs?”’ I asked, — 


my luggage. 
“Get hold of one end; } 
other,’’ she ordered. ] 
“‘But. where are 3 
si manded feebly. - 
. ‘Have you 
stopping. with 
I shook my. 


id I 
is, why; didn’t 
stupid father?” 

She i ignored 


“That was 1 
wasn’t born. . 
pe SUPP I 


and she went on. 

“But I alwa: 
“tn 
t- quite a oreae man.” . 
4 “He’s altered his ¢ 
a days,” I observed 
; addressed me always t 
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d; “that was a good name.” 
fie kind!’’ I returned hotly. 
t 1s because you always blink when you get 
tr 
» ything of the kind,” said I. 
e nny,” said she. 
»|2 drove in silence. At last she broke it 
y’» never been married, have you?”’ 
»plied. 
married twice. I’m his first wife’s child.”’ 
to me, and I showed surprise. 
mmie died when I was born,’’ she pro- 
dd wistfully, ‘I wish she hadn’t. Don’t 
‘dieen married?”’ 
” 
ie a? 


in my owlish fashion, I was endeavoring 


’ 


married,’’ she said slowly, “‘if only—to 
st) could be—all right.’’ 
-gimded oddly from the fresh red lips that 


of vubt appear to have been planted early,” 


k 


i ren the things you believe in turn out 


il } 
yvaas far as we went with the subject of 


o Wangaratta for two days and won’t be 
w? That’s why he wasn’t at the station. 
er/ill be there.” 

ies with outward fortitude. 

as\way a lot,’’ she added; ‘‘sometimes for 
” 
et 
i vaitured—“‘ your father is a deeply religious 
b2} 
rasinexpected. 

he’s nothing funny in that.’ 
igist ——”’ 
Fly he’d pull up his socks 
t 3 no good, I suppose.” 


2% 
: § soon enough.” She gave the pony a 
die “Wouldn’t it be a lovely old world if 
were?” 
aroat and said I thought so, too, but I 
at what she meant. 


in five minutes now. Did I tell you that 


”” she began 


Pi 
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4) 
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T Rocked a Little on My Heels and Tried to Smile. 


“You haven’t thought anything about it,’’ she said. 

Next moment we turned into an open gate and drew up 
before a low-built house dotted with white and crimson 
roses. 

“Out you get.” 

I obeyed and, letting down the chain of the tailboard, 
shouldered my trunk and seized the gripsack in my right 
hand. 

“Lead the way,’ I ordered. 

We mounted wooden steps to a veranda and pushed open 
a French window. 

“This is your room. There’s a table to work on, and if 
you want anything else tell me.””’ She plumped herself 
down on the bed. “‘’Tisn’t much of a one—rather lumpy! 
But when you get to know it, ’tisn’t so bad.” 

I looked round the room and nodded appreciatively. It 
was very clean and boasted by way of decoration a fine 
array of colored post cards. The curtains were tied up with 
starchy pink sashes like little girls at a school treat. On 
the mantelpiece were a number of cheap vases, a doll, a 
Swiss clock and a serious-looking Teddy bear arrayed in 
a pair of triangular scarlet bathing drawers. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Very much,” I replied; ‘‘but who usually occupies 
this room?” 

sé Me.”’ 

“Then I’m turning you out?” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

“Notatall. I—er—where are you accommodated then?” 

“Ask no questions ”’ came the pert rejoinder. 

“But I insist fe 

“Well, there’s a sofa in the sitting room there.” 

“Yes, but I can’t allow ——”’ 

She jumped to her feet, a brave color on her cheeks. 

“This isn’t your house, and you'll do as you’re jolly well 
told! I’ll shout when lunch is ready.”’ 

She made for the door, but with surprising strength of 
mind I barred the way. 

“You are not going,” I said, ‘until 

“Until what?” 

I felt the lightnings of the aquamarine eyes strike clean 
through me, and the determined note in my voice tailed 
off to an ineffable weakness. . 

“Until you tell me your name,” I mumbled. 

““Oh,”’ said she, “if that’s all! You can call me dearest.” 

“But look here ——” IJ hesitated. 

“My mummie used to call me that, though I never heard 
her. My real name is Elizabeth Anne, but I don’t like it.” 

“T’ve never called any woman dearest,” I managed tosay. 
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“You'll soon get used to it,’’ said Elizabeth Anne. “It’ll 
please me too.” 

She jerked her head to one side to indicate that I should 
clear the path, 2nd marched out of the room. 

“T wish,” said I to myself as I worked at the straps of 
my trunk—“I very much wish I had decided to put up at 
the hotel.” 

Half an hour later I was summoned by a shout of 
“Mister Ow-wl! Lu-unch!”’ 

Following the direction of the sound, I crossed a dark hall 
and entered the room opposite. Elizabeth Anne was stand- 
ing at the end of a table, carvers in hand and a roast joint 
before her. She nodded to a place at her right and I 
seated myself. For a while she carved the joint in silence, 
then pointed to the shadows at the end of the room with 
the fork. ‘“‘ Mother,” she said. 

Immediately I rose to my feet. 

“You needn’t do that; she won’t wake up yet.” 

With an effort to cover my surprise I followed the line 
indicated by the fork. Recumbent on a couch lay a stout 
woman with a mop of frizzy yellow hair. Her ample bosom 
moved rhythmically to the even respirations of sleep. Her 
face, which was turned a trifle toward me, glowed as from a 
light within, and round the corners of her moist mouth a bea- 
tific smile played in harmony to the happier passages of her 
dreams. One fat hand at the end of a short plump arm had 
slipped to the carpet and lay palm upward. I confess that 
my hostess, viewed thus for the first time, provided me 
with little enchantment. 

“T trust she is not indisposed?”’ I inquired politely. 

“‘She’ll be better after her sleep. D’you like fat?” 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘I don’t at all.”” Then realizing that I 
was not replying to the intended question, I veered round 
the sentence to “That is, just a little, please.’’ 

With tight lips Elizabeth Anne attacked the joint. The 
knife slipped and struck the dish a fine ringing blow. The 
effect upon the sleeper was immediate. She sat bolt up- 
right, her eyes wide open. 

“Who did that?” she cried. ‘Who did it on purpose?” 

Elizabeth Anne crossed quickly to her side and spoke in 
what struck me as a warning note. 

“Mother, this is Mr. Dempsey—father’s friend.” 

The wife of my old schoolfellow brought her feet to the 
ground and with a movement of propriety drew down her 
skirt while slowly the affairs of the world irradiated her 
sleep-logged brain. 

““Yes—indeed, yes,’”’? she murmured. Then, as though 
that were inadequate to the occasion: “Fancy that!” 

(Continued on Page 92) 


**You—You, Too!’’ There Was a World of Disgust and Disappointment in Her 
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CCORDING to latest advices every 
American who—after paying his in- 
come tax—has remaining the price of a 
second-class steamship ticket is planning to 
go to France this summer. A majority of 
these intend privately to take in a piece of 
the Front before their return. We are told 
that the French are awaiting them with open 
arms, which is doubtless true; and that the 
French Government, besides placing an im- 
port duty on incoming Americans, is subsi- 
dizing the building of mammoth hotels in the 
battle zone for their accommodation, which 
is not! 

This article is written for such as have a 
legitimate excuse for visiting what. is hal- 
lowed ground, in order that they may not be 
misinformed as to the conditions which there 
exist and only under which the Front may be 


seen. It goes without saying that no mere German Prisoners Fraternizing With Jean, the Chauffeur. Above — American and Soissons, by Rheims tc 


junketer or sightseer has:any business there. 
But assuming that the intended visitor has 


reason for touring the Front he should be ad- ; PD Hy 
vised at once that unless he goes betimes he By fil IR I Fel lU ih 


will find it difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 

cure any place tosleep. It is not a question of 
inconvenience or discomfort—nobody would mind that— 
but of shelter. In fine weather one might not mind sleeping, 
at a pinch, in the open fields. But in a downpour of rain 
even a good sportsman might object to an abri half filled 
with water, and would find a Flanders stable a trifle 
malodorous. Food and drink are plentiful, but beds are 
searce, and the Front is a big place and a long way from 
home. Most people have only the vaguest idea of what 
they mean by the term. Generally they have in mind a 
day’s outing to Rheims or Soissons 
and the Chemin des Dames via 
rail and char-a-bane for twenty 
franes—meals and megaphone lecture 
included—under the chaperonage of 
a tourist agency. But that isn’t see- 
ing the Front; at any rate it will not 
enable one to feel the Front, and that 
is what one goes there for. 


A Model Route 


HERE are, of course, numberless 

routes, and apart from certain in- 
dividual points like Ypres, Soissons 
and Verdun, one demolished town 
looks almost exactly like another. 
But if possible one should cover the 
whole line from the Channel to Al- 
sace in order to gain a correct idea of 
the magnitude of the contest, the 
strategy of the different operations 
and the superhuman courage and 
self-sacrifice of our Allies. 

Our own trip was laid out with the 
kindly assistance of Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
of the London Times, and covered 
roughly the 600 kilometers from 
Ypres to Verdun. An additional 100 


Cemetery Near Belleau Wood 


kilometers would have included St.-Mihiel and the Toul 
sector to Nancy. Starting in the afternoon on the arrival 
of the Channel boat at Calais, our schedule ran as follows: 


First day, Calais—St.-Omer—Cassel ........ 
Second day, Cassel—Ypres—Bailleul—Lens—Arras . 
Third day, Arraa—Bapaume—Albert—Amiens, . . . . 
Fourth day, Amiens— Peronne—St.-Quentin — Noyon 
Soissons. 592K Seat aie al 


At Cloth Hall, Ypres 


DAY'S 


Fifth day, Soissons—Coucy-le-C 

*  Je-Chaéteau—Berry au Bac—Rh 
Sixth day, Rheims—Chalons—Ve 
Seventh day, Verdun— Chal 
Thierry—Belleau Wood—Meai 


This route was chosen | 
offered the best towns i 
over. It is, of course, ca; 
able variation. 
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July 18, 1918, 
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ing wet weather. And this is an important 
| view of the probability that persons fol- 
4t this summer, finding the hotels in the 
41, will be obliged to go cross country or 
yads in order to seek sleeping quarters in 
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aiilability of motor transportation, I can 
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larger and less damaged towns being capable of accom- 
modating one-hundredth part of the tourists who are 
now planning to do the Front. The big commercial 
towns like Arras afford each a couple of hotels, which 
are always crowded with commercial travelers, even 
in winter. 

When we stopped there in February we could find 
no rooms at the hotels and were obliged to pass the 
night at a one-story combination barracks and hotel 
built of portable material, the cubicles of which—be- 
sides being very dirty—were frightfully cold. And 
Arras is the ancient capital of the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the most important town in France, save 
Lille, north of Amiens! 

Amiens itself is on the direct railway line from Calais 
or Boulogne to Paris and the only express stop. There 
are several good hotels there, but unless rooms are 
engaged weeks ahead I shudder to picture the court- 
yard of the Hotel du Rhin on an August afternoon next 
summer when the motors begin to choke the narrow 
entrance. However, the sight which will doubtless be 
seen there may inspire someone to write another poem 


The Ypres Cathedral 


with the refrain, “Such things must be after a famous 
victory.” 2 

As for towns like Verdun and Rheims, the sleeping 
quarters would be negligible at the flood of the tourist 
tide, and elsewhere on the Front there are, in effect, no 
accommodations at all. This means that unless he goes 
out of season—as we did—or very early in the season, 
the motorist on the Front will have to pursue one of two 
courses: Engage accommodations long in advance in 
either Paris, Amiens, Soissons or Rheims, and radiate 
daily from a single point, returning to his hotel each 
night; or plan on reaching each evening some smaller 
town outside the battle zone of which his fellow motor- 
ists have not heard and which contains a hotel fit to 
sleep in. There probably are such towns, but I have no 
list of them. Sainte-Menehould is one, about an hour’s 
run this side Verdun, and I should advise anybody to 
stay there at the excellent inn on the main street. 

In asense, good hotels would spoil the trip, and there 
would be something unseemly and more than distaste- 
ful in staying overnight in the luxury of a Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, eating to music within sight of trenches where 
thousands of men have died. I hope nosuch hotels will 
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be erected. I hope things will be left as they 
are. There are enough inns on or near the 
Front to accommodate those who are justi- 
fied in going there. 

The transition from thesmiling, unharmed 
landscapes of England to the gray desola- 
tion of desecrated France is abrupt and 
shocking. On the de-luxe Pullman of the 
Dover-Calais Express we shot through a 
green, flower-sprinkled England, and under 
the mellow, diffused February sunshine 
watched red-tiled farmhouses, moss-grown 
and comfortable, scud by; saw at one point 
against a background of rising fields of 
winter wheat a red-coated hunt streaming 
after a racing pack of hounds; and at an- 
other a thousand chimneys drenching the 
sunlight with soft-coal smoke and factory 
windows flashing to the sudden opening of 
furnace doors. 


The Same Old Word 


SMART young official with an empty left 

sleeve came through the train and apolo- 
gized for asking to see our passports, con- 
siderately concealing his amusement at the 
hideous photographs of identification which 
Uncle Sam requires. I owe it to my com- 
panions to record at this point the fact that 
only once during our entire trip did either 
of them display any impatience, and that 
was when they had to admit to that smart 
young man that they were the awful females 
whose features simpered from those pass- 
ports. But they were over self-conscious. 
What did he care? 

“Thank you,” he said, and passed on. 

A group of ambassadorial Japs on the 
other side of the car giggled continuously, 
and a mournful rajah accompanied by his harem and offi- 
cial suite, all turbaned in extenso, ordered a vegetarian 
lunch with vast solemnity. We finished our own excellent 
meal and paid for a couple of bottles of delicious beer from 
Newcastle. ‘‘Thank you,” chirped the attendant. 

From an adjacent seat a high-pitched English voice 
floated in our direction. 

“Really now, they must be all crazy, don’t you think? 
Actually voting for prohibition for the whole country—not 
even light wine!” 

“Fancy now!”’ answered his companion. ‘‘ By the way, 
did you go to the reception at Lady Manley’s? Rather 
jolly, wasn’t it?” 

“‘ Cheerio!”’ 

That was the note. The same old dreadful “cheerio”’ of 
the court, the concert hall and the camp—of the whole 
bloomin’, blessed British nation that kept them sane 
throughout the war; the “‘cheerio”’ that forbids mourning 
and makes it bad form to mention military matters at all 
if you had anything to do with them. 

“Yes,”’ says your companion in answer to a direct ques- 
tion during the last act of the play to which your dinner 
(Continued on Page 64) 


window as if he had just picked a pocket. 

Well, he had it—the slip of printed paper that 
gave B. H. Black and Corinne Dawson legal sanction 
to become man and wife anywhere within the con- 
fines of the county. A phlegmatic clerk, who looked like 
a butcher in need of a shave, had filled in the blank lines 
with callous disregard for the romantic possibilities of his 
duty, the fee had been paid and the deed was done. 

No one who scanned the newspaper summaries of the 
day’s transactions in marriage licenses would identify 
B. H. Black, aged thirty-six, with the rather well-known 
Brian Huntington Black, who sometimes looked younger 
than his years but who that day was assuredly looking 
older. Neither would anyone recognize Corinne Dawson, 
aged twenty-four, as Marcia Morris, the actress of ador- 
able ingénues, who was never a day more than twenty on 
the stage but who, as Brian knew from her own confession, 
had turned her twenty-eighth birthday and found her 
first gray hair. Marcia had been using her stage name so 
long professionally and among friends that she herself 
had almost’ forgotten her original label. It was a hundred- 
to-one shot, he told himself, that he was not making him- 
self ridiculous. Still the possibility of that single chance, 
that one per cent of peril, caused him to feel like a hunted 
criminal as he hurried down the corridor toward the eleva- 
tors with his overcoat collar turned up and his hat crushed 
down over his forehead in an attempt at disguise. 

For worse than the plights of the rejected suitor, the 
jilted lover and the deceived husband—those three sad sym- 
bols of woman’s eternal elusiveness—is that of the man 
who has a marriage license in one hand and a beloved who 
says no instead of yes in the other. Such a man, Brian 
Black believed as he furtively made his escape, might 
easily become a classic butt of ridicule, a figure of comic 
folklore, a merry myth to be laughed at until the end of the 
world. He might even inspire—and here Brian shud- 
dered—a vaudeville song that would go grinning down the 
ages as a companion piece to Waiting at the Church. 

Yes, he had the thing by which the state so prosaically 
expressed its blessing upon his potential nuptials. But 
the question remained: What could he do with it? He 
did not know. He had no plan and very little hope. He 
was like a victim of shipwreck who puts his call for help 
into a bottle and gives it to the vast mysterious sea. 

That evening and the next day whenever his tele- 
phone bell rang he jumped sharply with a spasm of | 
excited nerves, expecting to hear the impertinences 
which he dreaded. The possession of this incrimi- 
nating document had painfully inflamed his bache- 
lor shyness. But as the world rolled 
on toward its obscure goal, ignoring 
the fact that he contemplated matri- 
mony and that his name was publicly 
enrolled upon the lists of the expect- 
ant, his fever of timidity gradually 
faded out. Within a week he was 
certain that he had escaped the lynx- 
eyed city editors and weasel-nosed 
society reporters and he began to 
breathe the air and eat his meals like 
afree man. The secret of his hopes, 
he felt sure, was now safe from pub- 
lice mockery. Marcia alone could 
have the privilege of laughing at him, 
and he was accustomed to her blithe 
and teasing ironies. 


H: SLUNK away from the marriage-license 


Brian Huntington Black was a well- 
established business man of sound 
social antecedents—the type that 
belongs to university clubs, takes an 
acute interest in the Yale-Harvard 
football game and wears his frater- 
nity pin until death. He belonged to 
a marrying species and he had the 
privilege of inspecting the best dé- 
butantes every season with serious 
intentions. He had remained a bache- 
lor, he told himself, because he was in 
quest of his ideal, but it is more than 
likely that Fate had wrought mira- 
cles in order to spare him. A mild 
taste for the enchantments of the in- 
tellectual life kept him hankering for 
adventures outside the circle of the 
bourgeoisie to which he belonged. 
He went to picture galleries, contrib- 
uted amateur verses to his favorite 
newspaper column under the pen 
name of Brian Boru and was boast- 


ful when they were printed, and he CUAr ep 
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deeply admired magazine writers, dramatic critics and war 
correspondents. He first-nighted dutifully at the theaters 
and drank deep—up to July 1, 1919—at the opera bar, 
where he once had the inestimable privilege of being in- 
troduced to a third-rate tenor. These tendencies caused 
him to beéome almost a man about town and to be re- 
garded in his office as a highbrow Bohemian. It was this 
irregularity in a commercial temperament also that be- 
trayed him after many years of celibate contentment into 
a romantic devotion to an actress. 

The cause of Brian’s erratic behavior at a time of life 
when he should have been as placid as an adding machine 
was Marcia Morris, of course—the unique Marcia, a star 
of sentimental comedies, a whimsical charmer, a bewitch- 
ing child of pretty footlight fictions, half angel and half 
imp. Marcia was small and delicate and fair, and in her 
roles she had a wide-eyed look of dreaming wonder as if 
she believed in fairies and were just about to see one. 
There were times, when she was in character, that she 
seemed too gentle and spiritual to be human, but soon a 
flash of delicious mockery and elfin laughter would reveal 
the comedienne within the perfect ingénue. She had a 
special quality of droll charm and subtle hu- 
mor; she was an actress for a Barrie play in- 
stead of the too-too sweet confections that 
were written for her and she yearned to ap- 
pearin one. A Barrie repertory and a revival 
of Becky Sharp—these were Marcia’s cher- 
ished ambitions. To look at her, however, one 
would imagine her to have the conventional 
desire for Juliet of the moon-kissed balcony. 

Brian had seen her first two years before in 
a play that gave her the réle of a convent 
novice who through an accident of war in- 
nocently acquired a dash of lavender. He 
became entranced. His fancy whispered to 
him that here, if she was as good as she 
looked, stood the other half of his life; and he 
straightway embarked upon the beautiful 
adventure. 

His first attack was dashing. He 
spelled his name out for her in roses. 
Every evening for twenty days a bouquet 
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“I'm Sorry if You Think I Have Been Tactless, 
Where You are Concerned I Seem to 
be Particularly Stupid. Shall We Tear it Up?” 
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ie Tent to Dancing Parties There Were No Secret Conservatory Moments for Marcia and Himself, for 
. Someone Just Dying to Meet Her Was Always at Her Heels 


notes of I will and I won’t, but she played variations on I 
may and I might not. Marcia’s maidenly hesitations were 
not artifice, but her expression of them was a better comedy 
than any she had ever played. And so Brian’s life became 
a constant plucking of the petals of imaginary marguerites, 
a chronic muttering of the lover’s litany of doubt. 

The second spring that brought them together in Chi- 
cago found Brian with his riddle reduced to this form: She 
would not marry without retiring from the stage; she did 
not want to retire; she loved her art much and Brian a 
little; she did not want to get married anyway; she was 
sure they would fight like cats and dogs; it was much 
nicer being just pals; she believed that she would remain 
aspinster; and if she got tired of being aspinster she would 
enter a nunnery and become a bride of heaven. All this, a 


fat package of whimsical letters and the privilege of hold-' 


ing Marcia’s hand whenever she felt affectionately sorry for 
him represented the official assay of the two years’ court- 
ship of Brian Huntington Black. 

With the usual delusion of the infatuated male he be- 
lieved that she loved him, but was too modest to confess it. 
In support of this theory he had the evidence that he was 
at all times the favored man; that there was no engage- 
ment she would not break to accept one of his invitations; 
and that no threatening rival had ever appeared on the 
horizon. All of which was very comforting to Brian, but 
he had come to the point where a man cannot live by hold- 
ing hands alone. 

- He had abandoned hope that Marcia would say an 
unequivocal yes, name the day, buy a trousseau and with 
deliberation and foresight so arrange her plans and her 
affairs that she and he would meet before an altar to be 
joined together with appropriate festivities. There was 
something in her nature, some fairy quality, some inheri- 
tance of Diana’s soul, that would forever keep her away 
from a meditated marriage such as the ordinary daughters 
of men coolly entered into. But if she could be surprised 
into it, if she could be caught at dn unguarded moment, 


in laughing surprise, as a nymph is caught by a satyr; if | 


she could be chloroformed and wake up to find that all was 
over; if something could happén to prevent her elfin sense 
of humor from transforming the situation into light mock- 
ery, she would accept the inevitable and be glad of it. Thus 
argued the sapient Brian. So he equipped himself with 
a marriage license and began to hatchstrange plots. 


What hereally 
needed was the 
traditional des- 
ert island. In 

that lovers’ paradise, 
when they were alone to- 
gether at last, he would 
be able to find the woman 
within this pretty nebula 
of star dust. For Brian 
had learned that the woo- 
ing of anactress—of Mar- 
cia’s kind of actress at 
least—was a long vexa- 
tion of publicity. His ardor had 
to content itself with dinners in 
cafés, walks together on crowded 
boulevards and yearning good 
nights in the presence of elevator 
men. When they went to dan- 
cing parties together there were 
no secret conservatory moments 
for Marcia and himself, for someone just dying to meet 
her was always at her heels. If they chose a secluded 
bench in a park on a pleasant afternoon urchins sprang up 
from the earth to gambol at their feet and plumbers 
coarsely wooing virgins of the proletariat appeared to keep 
them company. In her dressing room at the theater the 
stage manager was always hovering at the open door to 
call the half hour. 

So he had to content himself with occasional hand- 
holdings in taxicabs, an amusement which after two years 
begins to lose its romance. When he was with Marcia he 
felt as if he had no more privacy than a traffic policeman. 

Brian in possession of a marriage license was a man 
beside himself and his imaginings were bizarre. After 
evolving many curious treasons and stratagems, after pro- 
jecting numerous mad plots, he went out in search of an 
aviator. The desert-island plan was on his mind. He was 
almost certain to find a stray free-lance of the air tuning 
up a biplane on the blasted heath of Grant Park near the 
hangars of the aérial mail service, and so toward the lake 
front he directed his footsteps. A casual chat with a 
mechanic who was grooming one of the postal sky busses 
gave him the information he wanted, and he was soon in 
conversation with a commercial flyer who had swooped 
away from the factory two hundred miles distant as the 
southwest. breeze blows to smoke an after-luncheon ciga- 
rette with the birds who carry the mail. 

Sure, he was willing to pick up a bit of change by taking 
someone for a joy ride, the bright-eyed youth in oil- 
stained leather informed Brian. Twenty-five dollars would 
be about right for half an hour. 

“Could you carry two passengers?”’ Brian asked. 

“As easy as one.” 

“With no loop-the-loops or tail-spins or kick-the- 
buckets?” 

The human falcon grinned and guaranteed to give Brian 
a mere trolley ride through the azure. When did he want 
to start? ‘Where was the other passenger? 

Brian hesitated and then pointed toward the Michigan 
Avenue sky line, where the rock rim of Chicago’s commer- 
cial plateau looms up in high masses of masonry loop- 
holed with countless windows. 

“Do you see that building over there—the tallest one 
on the street, built like a box?” 

The aviator looked and saw. 

_ “Well, then, could you land us on that roof and come 

back to pick us up in a couple of hours?” 

The eagle’s stare came into the young flyer’s eyes as he 
appraised Brian after this question.- It was the cold fierce 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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ican finance at this moment, and at most 

times the very maelstrom of money itself, 
is a small, inconspicuous desk off at one side 
on the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at which a few men sit and write 
memoranda for a few hours of each business 
day. Dramatic only in whatit signifies, wholly 
uninspiring in appearance, to this the so-called 
money crowd of Wall Street draws in focus 
all the subtle and mighty forces of banking 
and credit. Here is first borne the brunt of 
panics and hard times, and here usually are to 
be seen the first signs of prosperity and ex- 
pansion. 

As one looks down from the visitors’ gallery 
of the Stock Exchange upon this small and 
unimpressive corner in a large and impressive 
room there is difficulty in realizing that this 
spot is in a very real sense the front and 
center of the power of money. Upon the 
vast, pitiless, complex and yet almost auto- 
matic mechanism represented by this prosaic- 
looking money crowd depends the whole 
structure of stock promotion and speculation, 
and even to a considerable extent the organi- 
zation and conduct of large corporate industry. 

Here is where men borrow hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of dollars a day 
apiece, as much a matter of routine as a 
housewife buys a loaf of bread. It is of course 
the ghost of money, credit, rather than the 
long green, which fills this market place, but 
it is the very life blood of finance. It must be 
had quickly, repeatedly, with smooth pre- 
cision and in colossal quantities, or else the 
whole structure of stocks would tumble like a 
house of cards. 

Wall Street is willing to be ungrammatical 
if it can only get the money it wants, and 
“Have you got any money?” seems at times 
to be the very chorus of the market place. 
Upon the answer to this insistent question 
from day to day depends the existence of the 
Stock Exchange. 

A few months ago a single broker bought 
one hundred thousand shares of stocks at a 
hundred dollars a share in less than three 
hours without hitch or hindrance. Such a 
market—quick, liquid, gigantic and imper- 
sonal—depends for its very being upon a never- 
failing well of. credit. 

This strange money market is the only one 
of its kind in the world, and is perhaps the 
most sensitive thing on earth. There is no 
other market so volatile, so delicate, or more 
important. It is in a literal sense momen- 
tary and temporary, and yet it has gone on 
for generations. But almost always it is a 
sore spot, a critical feature in the financial 
system of the country. 


1 Vea storm center of discussion in Amer- 


From Flood to Drought 


HE stockbroker goes into the money crowd 

like a worshiper to a shrine. I do not 
mean that his attitude is reverent, but he is 
as helpless before this intangible divinity of 
money power as the most unlearned and 
superstitious savage who ever bowed to the 
ground before a graven image. The broker 
goes into the money crowd with his business life 
hanging by a thread. His happiness, success, 
prosperity and good name depend upon being able to 
borrow immediately fifty or a hundred money—fifty or a 
hundred thousand—or perhaps even a million or more. He 
must have it at once. He must have it again to-morrow, 
and every day and year thereafter. 

To this money table flows most of the time a broad deep 
stream made up of a thousand rivuléts. But now and then 
there is a freshet, a flood, and money lends at the rate of 
only one per cent a year, or even less. Then comes a 
terrible drought, threatening to leave the stockbrokers and 
their clients as dry and gasping as fish out of water, with 
the yearly cost of money at 100 per cent or more. Or-to 
change the figure, this strange money market often occupies 
the position of a man who sits on a dynamite keg, which 
occasionally explodes. 

“We were scared to death,” said a broker who was haled 
before a congressional investigating committee a few years 
ago to explain his part in certain peculiar-looking stock- 
market operations, and he went on to explain that he had 
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just been borrowing $28,000,000, which was. double his 
normal amount. “Ordinarily,” he said, “a broker can 
pick up $500,000 or $600,000 easily any time he wants it, 
but on other occasions it takes all his time to get $100,000.” 

Often for considerable periods of time the stock market 
has had a feast of money, and then again for long periods it 
has had a famine. But even when the average for a whole 
year has been low, at times actually below two per cent, 
the rate might for a few days, a few hours or perhaps only a 
few minutes, shoot up to ruinous figures for the belated, 
unlucky borrowers who happened to be caught. in a tight 
place. Then again even when the average rates have been 
high enough to drive Wall Street into the deepest gloom a 
torrent of money might pour.in for a few hours only to be 
recalled the next day. 

One afternoon I visited a money broker to inquire into 
the causes of high rates. Brokers and speculators had been 
moaning and groaning for months because of what seemed 
to them extortion. But the money broker showed no 


interest at all in my questior 
intent upon the last half hor 
lar afternoon. 

“Why, there was $20,0 
couldn’t give away this af 
claimed. 

But in the main there we 
fore and for a while during 
the stockbroker, and throug 
lator, was able to borrow 
money at average rates fa: 
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pay. Now for several year 
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through the nose and he 
about it. 

The typical up-and-dowr 
considers that the worst p 
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lived on the edge of a vole: 
it. But he hates to have t 
edge of his coat. He kno 
that the vast machinery of 
is conducted mainly by me: 
dreds of millions of dollars 
subject to call at any time, 
enjoy the agony of being sc 
than the residents of Pom 
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Are Lenders Pri 


O THE more excitable 
mutters incoherent char; 

Federal Reserve system; he 
and whispers that the mor 
ogre after all. Heintimates 
control the great banks o! 
are shaking out the buye 
resorts to his entire well-l 
vague but grievous incrim 
the way he puts it: 

“This method of openin 
rate at eight per cent, pu 
per cent at twelve o'clock, v 
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the close, day after day, is 
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“One large bank witl! 
watches the demands for rf 
and just before the soundii| 
closing forces brokers to t 
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Is it any wonder that bankt 
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“As money rates advan) 
rumor monger circulates 
money was advancing yest! 
kind of rumors were put () 
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There was not a word of truth i in any 0 

“Almost every branch. of ‘industry 
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foolish money rates continue for any g! 
and the rumor mongers are permittee 
firebrands.”’ 

Nor have such charges been made on 
persons. Nearly fifteen years ago one 
the country, himself a director in 1 
two banks of being responsible for barb: 
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explained that the banks to whi he 
their loans in the morning when 1 if 
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up the rates to twenty per cent in 
they would loan freely at the high 


have their own way of 
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; Stock speculation is 
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»g)d securities cheaply they hoist the rates years it would be found that money had closed down rather 
ye wn prices and buy in, according tothis than up more than one-half the time. Brokers forget the out on purpose to run the rates up. A bank’s condition is 
: many occasions on which they have borrowed cheaply, he always changing and it can never tell far in advance how 
st ature men and women in some parts of added, and naturally remember only the times when they much it will have to lend on the Stock Exchange. A bank 
beave in fairies. But the crudest peasant have beenstung. Itisthesame old human trait whichleads may get a new deposit of $1,000,000 at half past two in the 
ir(e or the most ignorant savage in Africa us to accept the good things of life as a matter of course afternoon, and then will rush $100,000 over to the floor to 


»Serstitious than the Wall Street specula- and sends us up in the air when something goes wrong. lend. 
e \e rise and fall in money rates to the 


“The fact is,”” he went on, “‘there has never been a day 
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not to say they do not pay high prices at 
times, but they always get the money. 

“Tt is absolutely essential to remember 
that this is a peculiarly privileged market. 
It is the only daily money market in this 
country. What we brokers get is accommo- 
dation for a single day. The lender has the 
privilege of calling the loan within a day, 
and we have the equal privilege of paying it 
off. Where else does a borrower enjoy such 
a remarkable advantage? If you went into 
a bank and borrowed $500,000 on an ordi- 
nary business loan and paid it off the next 
morning they would throw you out of the 
place or send for an ambulance to take you 
to the insane asylum. It is a tremendous 
advantage to be able to pay off an obliga- 
tion within a few hours after it is incurred.” 


Department Stores of Finance 


“INNIS is a peculiarity for which we have to 

pay and ought to pay well. Remember, 
too, that this is the one great money market 
where idle funds are kept awaiting use. This 
is where the banks of the country keep the 
money which they expect later to invest. 
It always is the first to feel changes. If the 
Government wants several hundred million 
dollars we feel it first. Our turnover is the 
largest of any money market. Some days 
loans are called up to $100,000,000 and 
there have been occasions when as much 
as $150,000,000 has been called in a single 
day. Nowhere else can that amount of 
money be got at in such a short space of 
time. You cannot go out and sell one hun- 
dred millions of bonds in one day, nor can 
you call commercial loans to that extent. 
For these reasons rates change violently and 
in such an apparently arbitrary manner. 
Such a market is bound to be sensitive and 
feel the demands placed upon it. 


“Tt is a small man’s idea to suppose that the banks hold 


“The brokers, seeing that no money had come from 


Lakers implies an ignorance of the great when brokers failed to get their money. Even in the that particular bank earlier in the day, jump to the con- 
ss | work that is pitiful. Of course I am worst days of the 1907 panic they finally got it. This is clusion that some game is being played at their expense.” 
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Curb Market, Broad Street, New York 


The simple un- 
adorned truth is 
that lending money 
in the stock market, 
so far as the indi- 
vidual bank is con- 
cerned, is so auto- 
matic that it is 
almost mechanical. 
It is as much gov- 
erned by personal 
feeling, by benevo- 
lence or maleyo- 
lence—with excep- 
tions to be noticed 
later—as a pieced of 
steel machinery. A 
large modern bank 
has many types of 
business, orservices, 
as bankers them- 
selves prefer to ex- 
pressit. Inaddition 
to lending on all 
manner of business 
transactions, the 
bank buys and sells 
securities, accept- 
ances and foreign 
exchange forits own 
account. It is a 
department store of 
finance, and lending 
money on call is 
only one of many 
departments. The 
question has been 
asked a thousand 
times one thousand 
in Wall Street, 
““Who makes the 
rate for call 
money?” I put this 

(Continued on 
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“If I Should Scream,’’ She Suggested, ‘‘Something Might Happen That You’d Remember Quite a While’’ - 
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[ THE fun period had gone on for nearly a year and 
ik is a drug which must be given in increasing 
doses or it will cease to make merry in the veins. 
You may stretch a rubber band round one book or even 
a half dozen, but when you attempt to stretch it round 
a table something breaks and somebody gets a snap in the 
face. So it was with Fitz Colburn’s patience. It held out 
splendidly during a period of months, but it snapped one 
evening under provocation. 

A fancy-dress ball was being given for a mild war char- 
ity in the ballroom of a studio restaurant beyond Columbus 
Circle. Fitz, attired in some ridiculous Roman costume, 
had gone there tired to death and famished for sleep— 
a dangerous condition in upper-class Bohemia. Winnie, 
white robed and gold filleted, with a crimson scarf over her 
shoulders and gilded sandals on her little feet, was radiant 
as Aurora—whom, by the way, she might have represented. 

“You aren’t cross, are you, Fitz dear?” she asked coax- 
ingly just.as their car was getting into line. 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well, what are you mad about?” 

““Winnie, how ridiculous!” 

The carriage man interrupted the argument, if argu- 
ment it could have been called, and the Colburns were 
greeted by Mrs. Sannis and her followers almost as soon as 
they had laid aside their wraps. 

“Winnie,” she cried demonstratively, “‘we’ve had the 
rowdiest sort. of a dinner! I’ve just drunk Terry under the 
table. He won’t acknowledge it, but he’s there all right.” 

Terry Overbeek, modestly attired as Phebus Apollo, 
grinned a blank red grin and said nothing. He was 
speechless. ; 

“Let’s make it an orgy,” invited the irrepressible Eide- 
line. ‘‘Don’t let’s dance until Santy opens that bottle he’s 
been threatening for hours. Are we unanimous?” 

Distantly Santianna, partially disguised as the Emperor 
Nero, could be seen flourishing a green bottle by its fat 
neck. 

“Where did you all get that lovely start?’’ asked Winnie 
in a voice which Fitz should have been used to by that 
time. 

“Catch up!” commanded Eideline, offering a cigarette 
and taking one herself. 

Terry Overbeek sat down and stared sullenly into space. 
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“Brace up, old dear!’’ cried Winnie, but the over- 


burdened soul could only smile a sickly smile. 

A waiter had filled a dozen glasses. Bacchanalians in 
costumes appropriate to their cult had gathered round, 
bare, braceleted arms reaching greedily for the drink which 
is now by constitutional amendment no longer in existence. 

“T want to toast!” declared Santianna ecstatically, 
raising his glass. 4, 

“Toast away! It’s hot enough in here for anything,”, 
Mrs. Sannis permitted. 

“To most-a brightest of all looking hair!” 

“Who's got all that?” asked Mrs. Sannis roughly. 

““Weenee! I dreenk her standing up!” 

“‘Wienie!’’ mocked Hideline. ‘‘My darling sausage! 
Come on, Wienie, he’s paging you!” 

“To all most charm! Weenee! Hermosa! I dreenk you 
on the table.” 

““Get on the table, Wienie!”” commanded Hideline. 

“On the table!’’ echoed the Roman mob, and a dozen 
braceleted arms had lifted her, scarcely struggling, to the 
eminence, where she stood unashamed and lovely amid 
a litter of broken glass. 

‘“Weenee, most charm! For you man’s heads go crazy. 
Aphrodite! Helena with gold on your hairs ——” 

“Shut up!” suggested Hideline. ‘Give Wienie a chance 
with the English.” 

“Speech! Speech!” cried the Roman mob. 

Fitz stood irresolute, torn between an impulse to strike 
out with both fists and an urge to run away from his wife, 
centered as she was by jeering admiration. 

“T can’t talk,” declared Winnie, her cheeks bright- 
ening with excitement. “‘But I’m crazy about dancing. 
Terry ——” She reached down and tweaked him by 
the ear. 

“You dance and let me watch,” begged Mr. Overbeek, 
his voice coming like one from the tomb. 

“Terry, what was the name of that yellow lady Wilty 
Greigg had dancing at his studio?” 

“Javanese,” volunteered Terry, and said no more. 
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“Javanese! I’ll give you a Javane 
mission of Baron Santianna an 
Opera House.” 

“Bueno!” roared the Emperor Ni 
white hands together. 

Winnie drained the champagne gle 
ing and tossed it into the mob. The: 
Colburn—his wife twisting and ge: 
spat-spat of appreciative hands. Not 
well. She did it too well. His courtesy w: 
deafening applause he helped her d 

““Now please, we dance!” begged & 
hold of her arm and hurrying her, lau 
crowded ballroom, where again that | 
and discordant concatenation of jazzp 
dance. 

Fitz Colburn wandered among t! 
and disheartened. Up to now there hi 
tense of convention among these ¥ 
midst his wife had dragged him. T! 
gaudy and licentious. There was no 4 
Artists’ models, studio characters, 
hooligans whom the newspapers call 
ing and twisting with an abandon w 

At last he saw Winnie and her pai 
the spot where he stood so critically 
tion was plain enough. Santianna, qu 
legs, was floundering, threatening 
to the waxed floor. ia 

“T beg your pardon,” said Fitz, 
stepped in and continued the dance 

Fitz, what’s the matter?” she ai 

“This is what’s the matter,” he re 
“You’ve made a spectacle of yours 
never so ashamed in all my life.” 

“Of me?” a 

She drew away and they stood fi 
dancers nudged them from both si 

“‘T want you to come home,” he 

“Now? Are you crazy? Why 
The dancing’s scarcely begun.” 

“You’ve done enough for one nig 

“Oh, have I? I suppose you have 
just when I’ve had enough dancing 
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|elared Fitz, tightening his jaw. “I’m 
doing with me. 
‘h, she followed him. Possibly a strong 
: had needed all this year of fun. They 
‘ittering noisy mob before any friend 
ir intention and were cool and quiet as 
oftly from Central Park, as they waited 
vin nat last they were on their way down- 
re [no word between them. 
Jouse, toward which they were journey- 
me deled by Greigg from an ugly brown- 
poop period. It was not large, but it had 
itted from the iron-grilled American 
a. to the smart colony of servants’ rooms 
_ jart of this same floor Fitz had retained 
ui of its high north light and its remote- 
"a sounds. The second floor had been 
ote of bedrooms in the rear and a 
1 front. Downstairs a Chinese dining 
{; was very proud, shared the floor with 
4, hich was quattrocento in design and 


| e north overlooked a handsome little 
ppb Wilton Greigg had planned to fill a 
do the family wash. 
ee Colburns entered sullenly. The long- 
4 broken and as it happened had snapped 
heace. Colburn unlocked the big white 
e light in the entrance hall, laid his hat 
Itian chest and stood regarding his wife 
ishae pressed a button for her maid. At 
eieir bedrooms divided hestopped again. 
”), said, already leaning toward forgive- 


e replied, and shut the door in his face. 

) lur later when Colburn, swaddled in a 

(that door again. 

hii he entered seemed entirely out of 

e!st of Colburn’s exquisite little house. 

djne interior decorated to suit herself. 
ndulgently when first she decided to 
$n carpet and fill in the delicate French 


at: The Rest Was Revolting to Colburn—His Wife Twisting and Gesturing to 
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paneling with an obvious pink brocade. But to-night the 
insistent pinkness of her room offended him as deeply as 
anything she could have done. Noisy little shades broken 
out in a rash of rosebuds covered the lamps, giving the 
space an infernal glow. The bed, which was of a hybrid 
design and elaborately decorated with pinky garlands, was 
covered by a satin quilt of an unpleasant shade of rose. 
It had been clumsily turned down. 

The place was full of insignificant little articles. Winnie 
had a passion for dolls with hoop skirts to cover telephones, 
pincushions, toilet sets; staring statuettes with heads of 
human hair and enormously exaggerated eyes simpered 
from a shelf. 

At one sweeping glance Fitz disapproved. Winnie’s 
maid, an untidy Swedish woman, hummed as she worked 
in thefar vista of the dressing room. Winnie kept this crea- 
ture because, as she candidly confessed, the well-trained 
ones insisted on patronizing her and left without giving 
notice. Garments lay on the floor where they had fallen. 
Over the pink-lined glass top of a dresser a strand of 
pearls and several rings were carelessly strewn. 

On a chaise longue at the opposite end of the room 
Winnie lay reading a book and smoking. She was wearing 
a suit of pyjamas which from the first had irritated Fitz. 
Black satin they were, with black lace frills at every 
possible edge—‘‘roof-gardenish,” he called them as he 
stood there staring out his unfriendly criticism. 

“‘Winnie!’’ he began, and took a seat beside her, 

“Well?” 

She looked coolly up, then something in his eyes com- 
pelling her attention, she laid down the book. She had 
picked a fresh cigarette from a glass tray, lighted and 
puffed before he resumed. 

““Now that we’re on the subject I think we ought to talk 
it out.” 

“What subject?’ 

Her eyes were wide with innocence. 

“Well, our lives and what we’re doing with them. You 
told me once that you weren’t having a good time. I was 
rotten sorry about that, so I went out to find some fun for 
you. It was my fault that I picked the people I did, but I 
didn’t know—well, how you’d take to them.” 
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“T know the sort you’d prefer,”’ she informed him. “ All 
those moth-eaten stuffed birds in the Natural History 


” 


“Let me finish!’? he demanded, his voice rising. “I 
showed you the wrong set and you took to them like a 
duck to water.” 

She paused to arrange a frill at her ankle before she 
looked up and asked: ‘‘What do you call the wrong set?’” 

He never could tell whether she was cruel or merely 
stupid. 

“Mrs. Sannis, if you want one.”’ 

“She goes everywhere.” 

“‘Eiverywhere where there’s a big crowd. She’s nob 
received in any good drawing-room.” 

“‘You mean your grandmother doesn’t like her.’ 

“Terry Overbeek,” he went on, disregarding the slur, 


“ig the black sheep of a very good family. People can’t , 


afford to be seen with him. Santianna’s left an American 
wife stranded in Nice.” 

“T’m glad you like my friends,”’ she informed him, and 
set herself to braiding a strand of yellow hair that had 
come undone. 

“‘T’ve tried to tell you this a hundred times, but there’s 
no use arguing with you. Now I’ve got to talk it out. You 
don’t realize what you’re doing when you’re with those 
people. If you could only have seen yourself to-night—all 
the studio loafers in New York leering at you while you 
made that frightful exhibition. Winnie, what have I done 
to you?” 

““One thing you’ve done to me,” she informed him sul- 
lenly, ‘‘is to turn me into a public laughingstock. I hope 
that helps your tender feelings.” 

“T’m sorry for that,’’ said he. 

“Tm glad you’re sorry. I never wanted to dance so in 
all my life.” 

He sat nursing his knee, his eyes focused on the head- 
piece beyond her bright hair. 

“You were so beautiful and unspoiled when I found you 
out there in the country. What have I done to you? I’ve 
managed it all wrong some way. But it’s got to stop, 
Winnie. We’ll go abroad—anywhere. But this thing has 
got to stop.” (Continued on Page 125) 
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N HIS back office, on an 
[ eociene sofa confiscated 

in some raid of the early 
days, Sheriff John Walters, 
of Kearney County, lay 
asleep after a hard night. 
Fully dressed except for his 
boots, he sprawled on his 
back, his hair matted, his 
face drawn and snoring 
heavily. Occasionally he 
shivered convulsively from 
the cold, for the Indian 
blanket with which he had 
covered himself when he 
dropped there at six o’clock 
that morning had slipped to 
the floor. It was now barely 
eight, and he slept like the 
dead. 

In his relaxed condition 
Walters’ character was easy 
to read. He looked a man 
with all the inclinations of a 
crook but few of the pre- 
requisites. He was weak— 
neither daring, clever nor 
resourceful. If he had been 
moral he would have made 
an inferior clerk; being 
wholly without a moral sense 
or moral courage he made an 
excellent tool for stronger 
rascals than himself. Stull 
Stow’s cowmen said Walters 
was yellow, and they were 
right. But he had also the 
instincts of a bully, and 
when the advantage was his 
he could be a ‘‘bad 
hombre.”’ His bravado had 
brought him with credit 
through several ruckusses. 
His general reputation made 
him good timber for the 
sherifi’s place under the Rad- 
cliff régime. 

His part in the deal with 
Trigger McCune, the Pecos 
mine bandit, had been char- 
acteristic of him. The 
scheme, of course, was Rad- 
cliff’s. Gessler, the com- 
placent and convenient 
lawyer, had conducted the 
negotiations. Walters had 
entered on the enterprise with carefully repressed enthu- 
siasm. If it were successful he would be staked; if it failed 
he was to have the credit for the pursuit of the ban- 
dit, supplied with information concerning him by the 
watchful San Francisco detective agency employed by 
Radcliff before McCune’s release in Illinois. Gessler had 
returned from his trip to the Coast guardedly hopeful. 
McCune would come through, provided that they threw 
the fear of God into him. This task had been assigned to 
Walters, and between his feverish anxiety not to scare off 
the bandit, his greed for a share in the spoils and his doubts 
of the man—in spite of Gessler—he had spent a bad two 
weeks, culminating in a tense day and night after news of 
McCune’s arrival had reached them. He had been torn 
between doubt, suspense and fear, and trembling with 
avarice. The moment the deal was closed and the bars of 
bullion actually secure he had relaxed—gone to pieces. His 
sleep was evidence of his nervous exhaustion. His waken- 
ing was cruelly violent. 

A big man burst into his den, closed the door and strode 
across to the sofa. With rough hand he shook the sheriff’s 
shoulder. 

“Come out of it, Walters!” he growled crossly. And as 
the sheriff sat upright, alarmed, he added witheringly: 
““You’re a hell of a sheriff!” 

““What’s wrong, Gessler?” 

“Well, for one thing, that undersheriff of yours is back 
in town.” 

“Squires? He can’t be! I sent him to Martingale yes- 
terday afternoon on a phony tip—it’d take him three days.” 

Gessler’s lip curled. 

“Next time you better go with him to see that he gets 
there,” he said. “‘He came into town about six and he is 
gumshoeing round backways with trouble in each hand.” 

“How do you mean? I'll tend to him! I'll fire him, 
that’s what I’ll do! He can’t ——” 
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“T Only Came in to Ask You if You Think You Could Love Me. 
Love You— Enough for Both!”’ 


“Oh, dry up! Don’t you know what Squires is work- 
ing on?” 

“Not 

“Probably not that—yet. 

The sheriff started. 

‘What kind of a murder?” 

“One in which a man meets a violent death, you poor 
fool! I don’t know who it was—but he was killed last 
night a hundred feet from where we watched Trigger 
McCune dig up that bullion cache.”’ 

“Tt was the shot we heard!”’ the sheriff gasped. 

He sat on the edge of the sofa and began pulling on his 
boots, his face gray. Then he stopped—glanced up. 

“Look here, Gessler,” he blurted, ‘‘are you trying to 
throw a scare into me?” 

The lawyer swore. 

“You hound dog,” he cried, “‘there is the fall of a card 
between you and the pen, and you sit on the edge of a bed 
and talk about throwing scares! Come to! Radcliff is 
bothered; I confess ’'m getting weak; you don’t matter 
either way. But let me tell you this: If that damned rat 
McCune has bungled this deal with a murder the sheriff of 
the county is going to handle it!” 

“Of course I’ll handle it!’”’ Walters retorted. 

But something in the lawyer’s gaze and manner chilled 
his blood. Gessler meant more than he said. What was it? 

““Gessler,” he demanded, “‘are you and Radcliff going to 
lay down on me? If McCune murdered a man and I have 
to go after him ——” 

He paused, sick with the new idea. 

‘Well,’ Gessler prompted cruelly, 
tied?” 

“Tf McCune is caught he’ll talk.” 

“No doubt of that.” 

“He'll spill the vitals. Squires may get him. We’ll all be 
dragged into it.’ 


He’s turned up a murder.”, 
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““My information is also import 
much sense as a kangaroo rat yt 
stand there yelping!” 

“Go on! I’m listening.” 

“I guess you’ll listen all right! | 
here. That boy driver of his br 
machine is at Hudson’s. He’s gout 
a load of stuff from the warehous 
line for—for the owner. So you 
may pick somebody up yet.” . 

He eyed the miserable sheriff f or 
his voice. ; 

“Come on, Walters, take a brai 
up to you! Get yourself a drink, 
to death as you are!” 

And he walked out, closing 
sort of finality. 

When he was gone Sheriff wal 
toward following, but he was 
anything could now be gained 
conspirators. They, had acted & 
barriers between themselves and 4 
with the Pecos bandit or his loot 
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d There Was a Flash of Steet and a Knife Hurtled 


“‘You lied to me about Castro be- 
ing at Martingale, Walters,’ he began 
abruptly. ‘‘Why did you do it?” 

“‘Lied to you? Why, damn 
your ——”’ 

“Oh, let that go, Jack! You can’t bluff me! Why did 
you send me out to get Castro when you knew from Bass 
Gordon that Castro died at Brazier a week ago?” 

““Who said I knew it?” 

“T met Gordon just this side of Brazier last night. It 
was a wild-goose chase for me. Now, why?” 

“Don’t talk to me that way, Squires! I’m the sheriff 
of this county!” 

“You're a hell of a sheriff!’”’ Squires snapped. 

Walters winced. 

Gessler had used the same words—and Walters began 
to suspect that they were true. 

“Well, I’m sheriff, anyhow, and you’re undersheriff. I 
don’t have to explain anything unless I want to. Do you 
make that?” 

“All right! Just now we'll let that stand. Do you 
want to explain why you arrested Tim Doon an hour after 
I left yesterday?” 

‘Because he’s a bootlegger. You must have stood in 
somehow, or you’d have pinched him yourself. Sebright 
was only buying a drink ——” 
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“We'll let that pass for the present too,” the 
undersheriff interrupted. He looked coldly into 
the sheriff’s blinking eyes. ‘‘This seems to be 
a bad morning for you to tell the truth. Has 
the murder been reported here yet?” 

“What murder?” 

““A man I don’t know. After 
Iran into Bass Gordon I started 
back toward town. The sand- 
storm was pretty bad and I 
eased off a little. ‘ 

“This morning when I was 
on my way again I stopped to 
water at the Pot Hole and I 
found the knees of a dead man 
sticking up out of the sand by 
the mesquite tree. He was an 
oldish sort. 

“He had been shot through 
the back of the head with a 
heavy gun. This was the only 
thing in his pockets.” 

He threw on the table a soiled envelope addressed to J.C. 
Barnes, San Francisco. Walters paled as he looked at it— 
that was the name under which Gessler had known 
McCune. Could it be possible that it was the bandit 
himself who had been killed, and all the sheriff’s troubles 
dissipated? He moved uneasily. No, McCune would put 
into the dead man’s pockets an identification wiping the 
fictitious Barnes out of existence. 

Judd Squires broke in abruptly. 

“What ails you, Walters? Who was Barnes?” 

“How do I know?” Walters gulped. But his knees gave 
under him and he sat down on the sofa. The undersheriff 
was watching him keenly. ‘‘Expect me to know every- 
body in the Southwest?” 

(Continued on Page 82) 


; Squires Whirled About, But Lopez —Hidden Then Behind the Door—Ran for the Rear of the Building 
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High Spots 


\S A PEOPLE we are suffering from an aggravated case 
A of watching the high spots. The disease is not alto- 
gether new, but the present attack is serious. Its ravages 
have already made the patient blind to the everyday, 
wholesome foundations of life. 

The chief symptom is easy to recognize. It consists in 
a failure to be interested in anything except the unrepre- 
sentative, the exceptional, the extreme. Finally the patient 
reaches an advanced stage of the malady, when he feels 
competent to judge and condemn civilization wholly by 
its froth and fringes. 

The brain and nervous system of modern man, like other 
organs or systems of the human body, are the result of long 
evolution. Thus when people become abnormally excit- 
able they always tend to go back to more primitive levels. 
When a man is angry or excited he acts like his ancestors 
of a hundred thousand years ago. The poise, reason and 
intellect so painfully acquired through long centuries are 
thrust aside. 

When people go back to these primitive levels they are 
like children. They are interested in the eccentric and 
the bizarre. They are on the circus level instead of being 
sensible and rational. 

What this country needs is a revival of its sense of 
proportion. We shiver naturally enough at the news of 
strikes, industrial unrest and red riots, and there is plenty 
of all three, but when we walk down the street we fail to 
notice the workmen who are quietly plying their trades 
with every appearance of industry. Recoil if you wish 
from the appalling headlines in the newspapers as you say 
to your wife or husband that “the world is in a terrible 
state’’—and there is more truth than poetry in that state- 
ment—but do not neglect the next time you go downtown 
to notice that your neighbors’ houses are being repaired 
and painted much as usual and that the life of your com- 
munity is going on in about the same old way. At morning 
and evening the streets are still filled with men and women 
walking to and from their work and chatting with their 
fellows without any undue display of bombs or revolvers. 
The reds and the wreckers are in a minority, but it is an 
active minority, while the great mass of sober and indus- 
trious people who are going about their business in a normal 
fashion fail to make themselves heard in the bedlam of its 
clamor. 

Never has the spotlight been turned more mercilessly 
upon the profiteering business man. The landlord is being 
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everywhere execrated. But exorbitant rent increases are 
far better advertised than moderate and reasonable ad- 
vances. 

The profiteering landlord is haled before a committee 
or court, but the landlord who does not take an outrageous 
advantage over his tenant is not mentioned at all. Noris 
the fact spread forth in big headlines across newspaper 
pages that year in and year out as far as anyone alive can 
remember the majority of landlords and tenants have got 
along pretty well together, or at least well enough to keep 
out of court. 

Socialistic literature and capitalistic literature too, for 
that matter, are filled with tales of juicy dividends and 
profits in industry, but little is ever said of the ventures 
which prove unsuccessful or which just drag along, in time 
becoming lame ducks. 

The successes are always advertised, but most of the 
mistakes and failures are easily forgotten and often pur- 
posely concealed by interested persons after at most a 
brief flare-up of attention. And as for the merely also- 
ran type of business enterprise, the tens and hundreds of 
thousands of concerns, personal and corporate, which 
make a bare living for their owners—no one, either cap- 
italist or socialist, takes the slightest, teeniest little 
interest in them at all. 

Practically our whole industrial structure is built upon 
a long record of experiments and mistakes. This is the 
story behind the steam engine; the internal-combustion 
engine; the turbine; telegraphy, both wire and wireless; 
the telephone; and the processes by which steel, chemicals 
and nearly every manufactured commodity are produced. 
It is doubtful if a single important process has been 
arrived at except through a long record of capital wasted 
in endeavor to convert theories and principles into working 
realities. Almost every success has been reared on the 
lessons of past failures, but though we have a whole 
literature on the romance of success, it would take an eager 
student indeed to find any literature that describes the 
romance of failure. We hear much to-day of the high price 
of gasoline and the resulting profits of oil companies, but 
who cares now because an oil company purposely destroyed 
nearly three million gallons of gasoline in a single confla- 
gration in 1899 because there was no use for it? 

We read all about divorces in the newspapers and 
unhappy marriages in fiction, but where is the chronicler 
of happy, commonplace married life? Every village has 
its notorious loafers who are pointed out to the visitor, but 
no one takes the trouble to call a roll of the workers for 
the benefit of strangers. The white lights and feverish 
amusements of Broadway are heralded forth as evidence 
of the abnormal life of the metropolis, but few are the 
sermons which mention the swarming but everyday, 
hard-working ordinary humans who live in the side streets 
of Harlem and Brooklyn. 

The eccentricities of college professors form a choice 
subject of gossip in educational communities, but no one 
bothers much about the hundreds of dreary quiz papers 
which the professors have to read and correct. College 
students are supposed to be lazy, indifferent, sporty and 
sometimes boisterous, but there are nearly two hundred 
and sixty thousand of them altogether in this country, and 
anyone who supposes that in the main these young men 
and women are not engaged in the process of learning is 
merely ignorant of the achievements of education. Some 
of us who are older are inclined, at times, to an adverse 
opinion of young people. They seem superficial, irrever- 
ent, careless of all the deeper things of life, but every 
minute of the day many of these boys and girls are 
graduating into mature men and women who are carrying 
on the work of the world. 

The newspaper headlines and the exaggerated, over- 
stimulated action of some of our motion pictures are help- 
ing to give us a false impression of the world. We are fed 
on the sensational and the spectacular. From the very 
nature of its struggle for existence the newspaper cannot 
inform us of the humdrum things which still constitute 
the bulk of our lives. Newspapers must attract readers, 
and the reader’s attention is caught by headlines. He is 
too busy to read everything, but he will read what is 
startling and he will go to the motion pictures if they are 
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y, lace because it happens in the presence 


on the party of the second part unless the party of the 
first part observes his part of the contract. 

In all of the volumes of print and the volume of sound 
concerning the wrongs suffered by the under dog I have 
yet to discover an admission or inference that he owes 
anything at all to the upper dog. Frantic little uplifters 
sing doleful songs about the rights of the wage earner, and 
leave us to infer that the wage payer is a criminal who has 
forfeited all rights and privileges and as such should be 
bled to death and buried in the woods. 

Man has not yet found a moot question on which all of 
right and justice belonged to one side. Wherever there is 
controversy there is division of right and division of fault. 
The division may not be equal, but while men remain 
imperfect the causes they espouse will not be faultless. 

Granting that wage earners should work only eight hours 
each day, or six hours, or four hours, and granting further 
that each should receive in exchange for his labor a wage 
that will enable him to keep a car and cultivate a hobby, 
is it not a part of the agreement that he shall deliver in 
exchange for his wage sixty 
honest minutes of toil during 
each of the hours he has sold 
to his employer? Is it not a 
part of the agreement that he 
shall do his task well—fault- 
lessly? Employers do not hire 
men to take the rest cure or 
deliver seconds. 

The employer who pays his 
workmen less than they are 
worth may be an unjust and 
criminal master. Granted. 
Having granted as much, let 
us in all fairness admit that 
the workman who accepts pay 
for hours of labor he does not 
deliver is closely related to the 
thief. Further, the workman 


who poses as a master craftsman and delivers 
shoddy work obtains money under false pretenses 
and deserves full measure of condemnation. 
The workman is intrusted with the company’s tools. He 
is under an unwritten obligation to care for them as 
though they were his own. 

Does he? Let him answer. 

“Hell, the company can afford it. Send in a requisition 
for more.” 

How many employees will stop at the cashier’s desk and 
say: ‘“‘My carelessness spoiled ten dollars’ worth of 
material this week; please deduct it from my check’? 

How many will confess: “I killed six hours of the 
company’s time this week; charge it to me’’? 

The employee who is under contract to deliver eight 
hours of labor at fifty cents an hour and delivers only five 
hours of labor receives pay for service he did not render, 
and when the cost is assessed against the finished product 
it must be figured at eighty cents an hour. Does this 
furnish a text for another preachment against capitalism? 

I have worked for a living since I was a child. My sym- 
pathies are with working people, for they are my own kind. 
But I do not concede that the laws of common honesty 

may be or should be set 

7 aside for their benefit. 
If the servant is worthy 
Lf of his hire, rest assured 
So aa the hire will be made 
worthy of the servant. 
Employers are not philan- 

: thropists, but few of them 
will run the risk of losing 
a workman who delivers 
full hours of faultless 
craftsmanship. Employ- 
ers are glad to pay for 
service; they object to 
paying for conversation 
and faulty products. The 
man at the top didn’t get 
there by falling down on 
his contracts. 
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UNIS HOOPSTETTER was an 
[Neary bloomer. Whereas imme- 

morial custom decreed that the 
youth of New Maarken should enter 
the matrimonial market at the age of seventeen, a scant 
fifteen years had lengthened the legs of Tunis Hoopstetter 
when he sprang, full-armed, into the business of selecting 
a mate. 

A few preliminary skirmishes, it must be admitted, were 
even then to his credit. His languid blue eyes had roamed 
not without interest over the budding womanhood of New 
Maarken as it sat, aproned and pigtailed, in the village 
school. His fingers had modeled and dispatched many an 
amorous spitball. His adventurous toes, held in leash by 
brass toe guards, had many a time fared through the crack 
in the seat in front of him, to the blushing discomfiture of 
the maiden seated thereupon. 

It is a question, however, whether an ardent nature or 
an erring cow precipitated Tunis thus youthfully into the 
arena of passion. In either case the animal provided the 
inciting impulse. 

The Hoopstetter cow was attacked by wanderlust on the 
hottest day of a hot September. That she was African by 
descent, as her ebony color indicated, and therefore indif- 
ferent to temperature, was proved by the length of the 
stroll she took during that torrid day. 

Tunis, hastily dispatched on the trail of the lonesome cow 
in the middle of the afternoon, was still stumbling along 
through the hot dust as the red sun laid its final scorching 
finger across Palla Valley. He had with growing indigna- 
tion searched the village and its environs, and was now in 
a neighborhood of small farms. Stifled in an envelope of 
perspiration and dust, footsore, Tunis was in no mood for 
an encounter with the target of his most ardent spitballs. 

“Yer ottymobile’s dusty still! Ain’t?” Black-eyed 
Minna dePrenger laughed shrilly as she hung over her 
father’s gate. 

Tunis, startled, turned toward her and received the level 
glare of the sun full in his outraged eyes. His was not a 
tongue for repartee, but under the double shock his lips 
suddenly emitted proscribed syllables. 

“Dang it!’”’ he muttered. 

Minna dePrenger gazed at him for a moment in shocked 
silence. 

“Why, Tunie!’’ she gasped. ‘‘ You could be struck dead 
oncet or whatever! And you conwerted—and a perfesser 
still!” 

Tunis, rooted deep in dismay over his own infamy, 
stared for a moment with bulging eyes. Then he turned 
and with hanging head 
plodded on. He in no meas- 
ure discounted the depths to 
which he had fallen. As a 
disciple of the Evan- 
gelical church he fairly 
cowered beneath the 
flaming sky, above 
which sat an enraged 
recording angel draw- : 
ing a particularly #% 
black line in his Book 
of Life. 

However, when the 
avenging stroke failed 
to materialize, such is 
the natural de- 
pravity of man 
that Tunis from 
tier oa nid 
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remorse began to experience pride in his impious vaunting. 
He had raised a tower of Babel; and it stood. 

He lifted his eyes and repeated the blasphemy, first in 
a whisper, then more and more loudly. A curious sense 
of power flooded him. From an irritated dusty atom he 
expanded into a man terrible in his anger. 

He neared the narrow end of the little valley and swept 
the cowless landscape with scorching eyes. 

“Don’t argy at me!” he apostrophized the recreant ani- 
mal. “Till I ketch you I’ll twist away the tail from off you 
oncet! Dang it!” 

That he was not entirely lost to a sense of shame, how- 
ever, was evidenced at this point by his reaction to a vigor- 
ous tug at the rear middle of his moist shirt. He spun 
frantically about, his eyes, a moment since so valorous, now 
distended in terror. In the midst of the whirlpool of dust 
caused by the gyration of his large feet he beheld the small- 
est, the timidest girl in his class fronting him. Her serious 
eyes looked up at him appealingly. Her fingers plucked ag- 
onizedly at her apron. Her breath, drawn in short gasps, 
was barely sufficient to launch a flood of hurried syllables: 

“Yur cow, she’s in behind our smokehouse yet. I was 
layin’ on the table fur supper where I seen her—somepun 
black at the celery patch. Oh, make hurry! Till pop 
comes in from the field, he would have an awful mad to 
your cow! Make hurry oncet!”’ 

She darted before him up the sumach-fringed road lead- 
ing to her father’s barnyard, then swerved behind the 
barn, the pigpens, the corncrib. 

Stoutly anchored to the most isolated of the small 
buildings was the errant animal. She bestowed a casual 
glance upon the approaching pair, shook her head sadly 
and resigned herself to switching nonchalantly at carniv- 
orous flies. 

Tunis would fain have been eloquent in this crisis, but his 
tongue failed him. The strength of his being seemed con- 
centrated in the sense of sight. He gazed with sagging jaw 
at the girl as she tugged at the well-drawn knot by which 
she had restrained the ambitious animal. His one inade- 
quate thought was: Why had he never thrown a spitball 
at her? 

He had always considered her undersized, colorless. 
Now, her cheeks aflame, her eyes large and deeply blue, 
her body taut with purpose, Tunis felt dazedly that he 
was standing upon a place of transfiguration. 

She snapped the 
rope through the 
iron ring in the side 
of the building and 
thrust it into his 
hand. 


A Terrific Force Jerked Him to His Feet, Dangled Him in the Air. That the Beast Was Emitting Human Speech Did Not Amaze Him 
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“Go quick oneet: 
small foot. “Pop 
derful cross. Ach! 
him now! Don’t y 

Indeed the supper bell, propelled } 
was pealing an energetic summons, B; 
presence of a miracle and his feet refy 

“What ailed you—to make so—y 
demanded from painful depths of his t 

“‘T knowed oncet it was your cow!” 

Her startled eyelids fluttered down 
extent of her avowal. She darted away 
Tunis sprang after her. He grasped h 
her shrinking arm. His changing voice} 
unruly under stress of his emotion. 

“T’m comin’ still to set up with yc 
a grating whisper; and chanted agai 
“I’m comin’ to set up with you—a Su 

The girl clasped her hands. “Oh, 
she breathed. ‘“‘Oh, but pop wouldn’t 
on comp’ny yet! And the cow —— 
oncet!”’ 

This time she wrenched herself free a1 
picked up the trailing rope and gently | 
the sumach-bordered road. 

An earnest little figure in a rosy after 
him on the journey homeward. “I ki 
your cow! Your cow!” was the tender 
vided the measure for the triumphal m 

Mrs. Hoopstetter, with her abundai 
on the top of her head, her form roun 
the waist upward, incased in a gown o 
red polka dots, bore an unmistakable 
potato bug as she ambled excitedly tow 

“Tt should give a good thrashing f 
cried. ‘‘Where at did you found her?” 

““A good pieceways down Palla Vaile 

“ Bei meiner sex! Down Palla Valley 
stetter folded her arms in shocked surt 

Tunis absorbedly forked hay into 
mother leaned forward and surveyed hi: 
with growing concern. 

“ Ain’t you feelin’ good? Has the tri 

Tunis dimly sensed the fact that thes 
indignation on his part, but in his str 
seemed unable to compass his usual 
The utmost he could do was to take } 
of his mother’s concern. 

“T feel fur cheese omelet for my su 
and fried potatoes and pie still,” he sai 

Later Mrs. Hoopstetter, fully reassi 
spring’s vitality, hastened into the sittii 
husband had retired to read the Weekl 

“Tt wonders me now how good-dispos 
I have afraid he will die once fer us he is. 

“Humph! He won’t be fallin’ off by 
grimly observed Mr. Hoopstetter. In 

noted for its s 

Hoopstetter wa 

) W what of a wag. 

on The lure of 

grew more pote 
long school wee 
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Keep them always on hand! 


Campbell’s are the best quality beans, slow- ) 


————— = = 


cooked in Campbell’s famous tomato sauce. 3 
- Whether you have them as a side-dish or the | | 


principal dish of the meal, they are so delicious 


and satisfying that you will want to serve them : | 
_ regularly. Buy Campbell’s by the dozen cans or : 
| by the case. : 


15c a Can | 


Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada bi 
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(Continued from Page 30) It was a matter of common knowledge that Mr. Van 
braids quivered violent recognition of his advances. But Maanen was no respecter of the persons of youths dur- 
the immensity of the enterprise overwhelmed him. He, ing the watermelon season. A suggestion from the 
alone, single-handed, had to encounter two surprised and _ eerie subconscious which flashed into Tunis’ mind at 
possibly hostile households. His own provided the lesser the moment of awakening the next morning prompted 
terrors. Tunis was the only child. He had made his ap- him to append a postscript: 


pearance when, in the midst of ape a minvemed Ren P. P.S. Youse could tell your Pop I aint ever swiped 
reproach of the childless was weighing heavily upon his par- 5 wattermelons nor nothing off him. I beg to remain 


ents. His mother in particular had never ceased to regard yours to command, Tunis Hoopsterrer, Esq. 
him as a divine dispensation, and he had in consequence : 
established an unlimited autocracy even in his cradle. Alert during the day for a chance to deliver this 


His course toward his parents was plain in this crisis. epistle, Tunis seized promptly upon the full of the 
He would boldly announce his manly intention, and make flood in his affairs which led him on to victory. He 
off before they recovered their astonished breaths. obeyed a summons to the blackboard by traversing in 

But the prospect of introducing himself in his new réle seeming abstraction the aisle upon which his 
to the family of the girl induced a shrinking sensation in inamorata sat. With a sidewise paroxysm and 
the region of his middle. Again and again he perspiringly an excited snort he managed to deposit the docu- 
reviewed the personnel of the Van Maanen household. ment upon the middle of an agitated apron. 

A silent father with a spadelike beard which for his Only the brave may deserve the fair, but there 
years should have been gray but was still terrifyingly are often reasons why only the brave manage 
black, arguing enormous vitality; two husky sons, both to attain them. Arrows may thwart from 
older than himself and both prodigiously successful farm- sources most unexpected. The fine art of con- 
ers; a mother on the order of the girl, flat-chested, unasser- versation was not cultivated during meals 
tive, but, judging from her vigorous manipulation of the in the Hoopstetter household. The family 
supper bell, probably possessed of latent powers for de- sat down to the table for one fell purpose, 
nouncing such as might have designs upon her young. and to this they grimly adhered. 

Altogether a terrifying ensemble! It betokened, therefore, a subject of mo- 

However, Tunis had by lifelong practice brought his ment when, on Sunday morning, Mrs. 
ingenuity to tolerable perfection; and it did not fail him Hoopstetter, between well-fortified cheeks, 
now. On Thursday evening he added to the schoolbooks emitted the remark: ‘‘The sausage crock 
arrayed upon the oilcloth of the kitchen table another, is all. I had to scrape on it 
which he abstracted from its chill position beside thefamily — still this morning. It won- 
Bible on the marble-top standin the parlor. This wasa ders me why we ain’t seen 
Manual for Polite Correspondence. none coming in from 

With slowly weaving tongue he perused this tomelet Roeckel’s place. You mind : 
from the superscription, which seemed unbelievably per- of how they fry down a <@2% 
sonal—‘‘A letter timely writ is a rivet to the chain of _ shote still to tide over to Ss 
affection ’’—to the encouraging postscript: “Shouldst thou winter killin’.’’ 
ask my judgment of that which has most profit in the Mr. Hoopstetter hastily 
world, For answer take thou this, the prudent penning washed down witha mighty 
of a letter.” swig of coffee and handed 

Maternal ambition surcharged Mrs. Hoopstetter as the cup to his wife to be 
she alternately dozed, knitted and surveyed her son’s_ replenished. 
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absorption. A light of suspicion flared 
“Till it gives a few years that boy will be Presydent or in his faded blue eyes. 
whatever,’’ she confided to her husband as they made ‘September. The middle. 


preparations for retiring. ‘‘And then what fur kind of And I guess they be killin’ 
dress would I anyway wear fur the corynation or what the first, huh?” 
you call it? Ach, well! There is always trouble, no ‘* Ain’t missed in fifteen year. And I always 
matter what.’’ put it plain when I fetch ’em ower our side 
In the meantime Tunis eagerly abstracted from the meat in February. I mind to my words last 
manual various genteel phrasings. The real meat of his time. I says, ‘This here’s a big side, full 
epistle, however, he was forced to abstract from a brain much so, Minnie,’ I says, ‘but I guess any- 
dismayed by the initial demand upon it for delicate cor- how you'll be puttin’ down a full crock of 
respondence. sausage fur us till it comes first of Septem- ee 
It was long after his usual bedtime when he opened his_ ber,’ I says. Them was my words.” Mrs. 
geography and placed between a blue Europeand agreen MHoopstetter paused to land a hasty scoop of the viand 
Asia the following manuscript: under discussion. “‘We was out on her back-porch a-settin’, 
and she was makin’ the potatoes fur supper and she 
consolation I shall hope to see you in person. If youse throwed her knife towards the pigpens out and she Bay) Pe 
could meet me in the pawpaw patch on Sunday till dinner ‘Them there’s the sausage grinders,’ she says, a-laughin’. 
is over. The patch where is in the pastor in back behind You mind of how it makes so funny when she talks.” 


Esteemed Madam: When time has brought me greater 


your barn. I hope at that date to be travelling through “It makes nothing to me, comic words, when the sau- 
your country in search of health and recreation. Others sage is all,’ averred Mr. Hoopstetter darkly. “Till it 
have had delightful experiences at comes after church, Tunie can drive you out 
your hospital hands. I ain’t afraid. ; - on the buggy.” 

But a walk could be healthy for both oS 


Tunis’ appetite had flagged during this 
discussion. 

“Tf we could git it oncet closter,’”’ he sug- 
gested. ‘It makes such a wear for the buggy 
so far forth. I guess the Van 
Maanens was ready tokill. I seen 
where the kittles was all hung 


you and both me. With kindest re- 
gards in which my whole family most 
heartily join, I am dear Madam your 
obedent servent, 


TUNIS HOOPSTETTER. 


“Ach, my!” cried Mrs. 
Hoopstetter, folding her 
hands over her ca- 
pacious middle and 
gazing upon herson 
witheyesglaz- 
ing withpride. 
“Ain’t he 
forethoughted 
that way? 
That there 
feller will bea 
millionaires 
yet!” 

$C Y- 2.8 yd 
guess anyhow 
a million- 
aire!’ chuck- 
w“4lied Mr. 
Hoopstetter 
scornfully. 
“Tt would give a good bargain to buy off of Van Maanen 
“‘I—I Got a—Queer Feet« what we got owin’ to us from Roeckel! Tunie would 

in’s,’? Blubbered Tunis be a millionaire—in a poorhouse still! But anyways, I 


when I was in the walley over.” ° 


still? Is ita 
whatever?” 

Tunis’ stuk 
“I’m Comin’ to Set Up his abdomen, 

With You—a Sundayt"*® ward in an er 
here still, in t 

“My souls!”’ She turned agitatedl 
band. ‘Do you mind to how grampo 
heart? Could he inherit it to Tunie no 

Mr. Hoopstetter weakened at this aff 
point of laying down his active knife a 
his offspring’s contorted face; but his 
studied indifference as he remarked: “I 
stummick too when I chawed down sev 
one settin’. And I guess the fresh air) 
this after.” 

“Och, you talk dumb! I have shan 
crock of sausage you would let the boy 
Come now, Tunie! You shall go, on tl 
mustard.” 

Tunis had his own reasons for insisti! 
engage in her usual Sunday devotions wi 
congregation. Writhing under a huget 
gent mustard, her, spiritual welfare wa! 
cern as he pleaded with her to forsake hi 

“‘T want to know where the text is sti 
ing violently beneath the covers. “And 
pop’s heart all right if you won’t go to | 

Thus threatened, Mrs. Hoopstetter dit 
herself in her funereal Sunday garb and 
street beside her husband. k 

“Tt draws my breath, that boy is so?! 
be a preacher or a bishop yet. Till Bi 
fer us, Tunie could be old enough, mayb 
But spots show so that way at black 
have to be anyways always scrubbin’ é 
There is always trouble, no matter wh 

“Yes, till Tunie is bishop he will 
Sunday for his dinner,” grinned Mr. Hoi 
“And you mind of how he always drip: 

“Yes, well, but,’’ assented Mrs. H 
anyways, he won’t git to be preacher if 
health good. Now you, still, you could 
ower this after.” 

“T ain’t so anxious to lose m 
growled Mr. Hoopstetter with a sudds 
and added cannily: ‘“‘We will see on 
appytite he has got when dinner 

Tunis, however, had attended t 
efficiency ere the Evangelical wo 
the final hymn. Nor had the pant? 
paired. Like all good providers, 14 
pots. By the time his mother bu 
he was able to turn upon her a 

“The pain is all,’”’ he assured 
no dinner. All what I need is fur 
already yet. I could otherwise gi 
you and pop would have to do it 

(Continued on Pa 
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tyof the leading nations of the world 
¢ their utilization of the different fuels 
Ju industrial experience has taught us 
» lve proved ourselves capable of using 
s «ciently we have not yet mastered the 
ne alues out of the very fine stuff which 
n garded as nothing more than waste. 
Ss 'e confronted with the production of 
oflue dust which goes forth from the 
bu itself over the surrounding country, 
S «menace to agricultural interests. What 
‘or/urnace is also largely the case in the 
pe}zine and other nonferrous metals. In 
1e rge sizes of coal bring high prices while 
in; are almost a drug on the market. 
t Is been considered expensive at four 
hilthe same quantity of lump anthracite 
en ollars. 
is ist it is machined into some particular 
rt ch lathe, mill or planer daily grows a 
sd borings which, though nothing but 
ith metal value. These trimmings must 
heaelting furnace or crucible, where they 
n¢ with open arms but as a foundry 
an/are the troubles and losses that the 
minum men experience in trying to 
tascraps. The trouble finally became so 
| thught was given to providing a way out 
, ¢d it was from this research that the 
Imistry had its beginning. 
on/ad consumption of metals, wood and 
a (ge fraction of our daily lives. It is 
bl¢hat the scraps and dust of these im- 
» returned to lump form so that the 
vy be commercially utilized. Each. of 


has:s own characteristic method for resist-. 


id /erefore carries its own problem. This 
to) new technical profession known as 
e/g, and though the new art is a product 
»pean emergency, the development of 
mé¢ca during the last few years has been 
In} stry in the United States has discov- 
h can learn much abroad we must re- 
md mditions are different, and we must 
ho} rather than adopt them. 

f briquettes made of soft-coal fines, 
 coal-tar pitch, are made and sold in 


An Accumulation of Iron Flue Dust in Buffalo Ready to Go Back to the Blast Furnace 


Europe. When these small bricks of coal are burned they 
give off a disagreeable odor, and American householders 
have refused to put up with this nuisance even to favor the 
preachers of economy. As a result of this attitude on the 
part of fuel consumers in the United States, American 
manufacturers of briquettes have been compelled to devise 
processes for turning out a product that will give off very 
little smoke and still be low in cost and strong enough to 
bear rough handling. 

In the most successful briquette plant that utilizes an- 
thracite culm an oil pitch or oil asphalt binder is used. In 
order to remoye the disagreeable qualities of this binder a 
special method is employed, which involves the mulling of 
the culm-binder mixture under heavy rolls. As to just how 
much of a success this plant. is commercially it is only 
necessary to state that the briquettes produced sell for 
twelve per cent less at retail than nut anthracite, and about 
thirty per cent less when heat value per ton is considered. 
Other plants to utilize coal dust are now being constructed, 
with the idea in view of using a catalytic or chemical to 
produce cementing action in the material instead of using 
a binder. Just how satisfactory this plan will be remains 
to be seen. 

Fuel briquettes have been made by pressure only, but 
up to the present time such products have not been suc- 
cessful. Periodically some new inventor conceives the 
scheme of heating coal to make it generate its own binder, 
and then pressing it into shape. But so far this plan of 
making the coal “‘sweat a little tar’’ has never developed 
into a practical process. Any person who can discover a 
way to make fine coal furnish its own cementing agent will 
have a secret of untold value. 

The freight rate on culm is lower than on briquettes, and 
for this reason many engineers favor the plan of building 
the briquette plants in or near the large cities instead of at 
the collieries that produce the coal. When the briquettes 
are made in the city where they are to be sold the manufac- 
turer has the advantage of being able to purchase the 
breakage of the coal yards to add to his supply of raw 
material. 

The briquetting of coal, however, has no more interest- 
ing future than the briquetting of waste metals, toncerning 
which activity the public is not well informed. The steel 
manufacturers of Europe discovered years ago that they 
could no longer afford to throw away the fifty per cent iron 
content in their flue dust. Many of the steel manufactur- 
ers were also coke producers, and their experience in making 
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briquettes from coal dust 
and coke breeze provided 
them with the idea that 
they might be able to 
briquette their metal 
dust. The first experi- 
ments showed that the 
problem was not like fuel 
briquetting at all. Binder 
proved obnoxious. Intro- 
duced into a furnace 
chargeit behaved badly — 
metallurgically speak- 
ing—and didn’t do the 
pig iron any good. 

In the course of the in- 
vestigations a German 
chemist found that a little 
infusion of green vitriol 
into the flue dust pro- 
duced an action that 
made it self-cementing. 
When the flue dust was 
properly mixed with a 
solution of this catalytic 
and pressed into bri- 
quettes on a mechanical 
press the iron contained 
in the flue dust so treated 
flowed out as it was sup- 
posed to do, and became 
merchantable pig iron. 
Following this discovery 
the European blast fur- 
naces correspondingly in- 
creased their output and 
reduced their. operating 
charges. 

Some time after this 
scientific development in 
Europe a large American 
corporation decided to 
follow the European 
lead and installed the nec- 
essary machinery to col- 
lect and briquette its flue dust. As a result the American 
company reduced its operating cost, increased its output, 
and decreased the flow of torrid comment of its cupola 
men, who had forceful ideas of their own concerning the 
virtues and vices of flue dust and fine metal millings that 
must be again melted into the furnace charge. 

In Cleveland, where the steel industry especially de- 
votes itself to specialties, there is a great annual crop of 
machine-shop turnings. This light metal scrap has always 
had a value of not less than ten dollars a ton under the 
price of heavy scrap. The natural outcome of the situation 
has been to make heavy metal out of these light turnings 
before the material is submitted to the melting operation. 
Light scrap oxidizes, requires a long time to melt, and is 
not good for the product of the open-hearth furnace. After 
long research and many experiments a large plant was 
erected in Cleveland, and the product is steel briquettes— 
hard homogeneous steel ¢ylinders— possessing qualities 
in the way of melting that make. them the equivalent of 
ingot. 

The material is sent to the steel briquetting plant in car- 
loads. It is shredded, bounced in special machinery to 
take out the heavy pieces, cut up in a disintegrator, and 
fed into four big hydraulic presses specially designed for 
the operation. The pressure used amounts to 20,000 
pounds to a square inch and the briquettes are made with- 
out any addition of binding material. The briquettes so 
made have met with such favor that they command a pre- 
mium over heavy melting steel prices. 

A similar type of machine has been installed by one of 
the large brass operators in Connecticut to salvage brass 
turnings and light scrap. As a result of this innovation a 
large saving has been effected. With some grades of metal 
a melting loss of eighteen per cent has been reduced to 
eight per cent. 

In others, an eight per cent loss has been cut down to 
three per cent. In this salvaging process the turnings, 
filled with oil and iron dust, are delivered to the plant for 
cleaning and briquetting. The first step is to disintegrate 
the material, after which it is submitted to a heat suffi- 
cient to burn off the oil and evaporate any water present. 
Following this is a method of magnetic separation which 
removes iron and steel particles, the unmitigated enemies 
of good brass ingots. Next the material is pressed into 
briquettes and becomes ready for use. 

It is safe to predict that briquetting, as applied to 
national conservation, is obtaining close and interested 
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scrutiny in many fields. In the fuel end, research is now 
being conducted to provide economical methods for the 
recovery, by briquetting, of sawdust, fine charcoal and 
coke fines. 

A number of engineers and scientists are carefully in- 
vestigating the possibilities of winning by-products and 
making carbon briquettes from the large deposits of lignite 
that exist in many parts of the United States where a high- 
grade fuel does not occur. Salt has been successfully 
briquetted on very high-pressure machines and several 
products of the chemical industries appear to offer hope for 
salvage through bulking the fine material. 

Let the research go on until that happy day arrives when 
no dust or fine particles of valuable materials will be dis- 
carded as waste without value. If we start with a seven- 
inch lead pencil, of which we waste at least two inches, and 
go up the line, or down, through life’s necessities, it will be 
discovered that the whole story is a tale of foolish squan- 
dering. If the comparatively new art of briquetting will 
bring us nearer to the day when there will be no such thing 
as a manufacturing process or an industrial art with refuse, 
then all power to those who are behind the movement! 


When Salesmen Again Must Sell 


CURING the past year the science of selling has become 
more or less of a dead art. The buyer has been the 
aggressor and the man 
with goods has been 
able to assume the 
attitude of one who be- 
stows a favor. How- 
ever, close observers 
tell us that a change is 
coming. Natural laws 
will again become op- 
erative. Purchasers 
will refuse to be stam- 
peded and the fellow 
who gets an order will 
have to say more than 
“Good morning”’ 
when he makes a call. 
All of which, if true, 
points to the wisdom 
of brushing up on the 
elementary principles 
of selling. 

In normal times 
confidence is the foun- 
dation of salesman- 
ship. When it is gone 
business disappears. 
No man was ever so 
clever that he could 
make many sales 
where confidence was 
lacking. Faith in an 
article must be estab- 
lished; the selling ef- 
fort is a minor oper- 
ation and should be 
planned to follow, not 
precede the building 
of confidence. 

In the business of 
selling as in the prac- 
tice of law the burden 
of proof should rest 
with the plaintiff. Yet 
many sellers try to 
shift this load on tothe 
buyers. Experience has proved the folly of pursuing such 
a plan, and has taught long-headed business men who are 
seeking permanent success that the merchant or manufac- 
turer with goods to sell must, by the very nature of things, 
be on the defensive, and prove his claims. No great and 
lasting business enterprise was ever built except by men 
who always assumed that no single transaction is consid- 
ered closed until the customer is completely satisfied. Such 
a policy breeds confidence of the highest order. 

One salesman who is said to have no equal in his par- 
ticular line attributes much of his success to the fact that 
he never knocks his competitor’s goods. He arranges his 
selling talk so that the good points of his own merchandise 
are brought out in the mind of the buyer above the strong 
points of his rival’s proposition. He consistently adheres 
to the policy of never mentioning the name of any com- 
petitive firm unless compelled to do so in answer to specific 
questions. It is his plan to agree that his rival’s product 
is good, but prove that his own goods are better. In doing 
this, and without mentioning names, he uses the chief 
talking point of his competitor as a starting point on which 
to build a superior argument. If his rival’s principal sell- 
ing argument is a stylish finish he endeavors to show that 
an expensive finish is a serious mistake; the money thus 
used should be expended in providing greater durability 
or comfort. 
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Many salesmen fall down through failure to realize the 
importance of keeping promises. It is fatal to future 
business when a buyer discovers that a seller’s promises 
are so hedged with conditions and reservations that they 
are of no value in a pinch. It is likewise deadly if the cus- 
tomer discovers that the salesman’s enthusiasm has dis- 
appeared after the sale has been made. Modern business 
men have come to value service more than merchandise. 
If the prospective buyer is himself a retailer the salesman 
must fix in his mind that this man is not primarily in the 
business of buying—he is himself a seller, and must be 
talked to in terms of sales, not goods. 

Getting down to the personal touch in selling, every 
good salesman has learned that he must first sell himself 
on his own proposition before he can hope to convince his 
prospective customer. Those who attribute much impor- 
tance to a proper knowledge of psychology in salesmanship 
maintain that every seller should approach the buyer in 
the sincere belief that he is extending the prospect, if not 
a real favor, at least a real opportunity to make money and 
improve his position. This attitude of mind, they say, 
automatically gives the salesman the right handshake, the 
proper manner and the correct line of reasoning needed in 
his work. Diffidence and apology in a seller’s attitude are 
not conducive to business. 

So thoroughly convinced are our live modern salesmen 
of the importance of their mental attitudes toward their 
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prospective buyers that most of them will confess to the 
use of a few pet mechanical tricks for putting themselves 
in the desired frame of mind. A surprising number employ 
some variation of the trick of suggesting to themselves 
upon meeting a prospect for the first time: ‘Now, I like 
this fellow and he likes me!”’ That sort of thought in the 
seller’s brain cannot help but communicate itself to the 
muscles that control his physical bearing. No one needs 
the assurance of a professional psychologist to realize that 
with such a feeling present it is physically impossible to 
proffer a flabby, nervous handshake. 

And speaking of handshakes—whether or not to shake 
hands at all is a delicate problem, even for the experienced 
student of the salesmanship branch of applied psychology. 

Another trick which practically all convincing salesmen 
consciously or unconsciously practice is the childishly 
simple one of straightening their spines and holding their 
heads erect, lobes of ears in line with shoulders. If you 
want to register indecision, just hold your head on one 
side. At some moments even such a slight suggestion of 
indecision on the part of a salesman is capable of keeping 
him from getting on the other side of the ground-glass 
door of the ‘‘man to see,” or of turning the scales against 
his proposition in a moment of critical decision. 

A large and varied collection of polite ways in which to 
ignore the prospective buyer’s “‘No”’ is a golden treasury 
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for the man with something to sell. Th 
nating from his talk all expressions which 
the prospective buyer to turn him down 
precious one for the salesman to form, — 


‘to say “‘You could use some more” gg j 


couldn’t use any more, could you?” No 
cult than to suggest objections to a pro, 
kill a sale. Many an unimportant defect 
world would never have been noticed if g 
been called to it by the apology of a well-y 
was anxious to please. 

Thesalesman who, either in print or by w 
successfully appeal to the pocket nerye 
woman has a veritable bonanza to tap; { 
woman is the greatest single agency thro 
is spent in the world to-day. It is not 
record that perhaps the most powerful ; 
appeal to women is through the vanity 7 
women have a maximum of vanity for tl 
as well as for themselves. Clever salesm 
into admitting that it frequently pays to 
well-known feminine tendency to decide 
afterward. 

One of the greatest authorities on salesn 
the opinion that the most successful selle 
try to help their customers by contribut 
practical suggestions each time they ca 
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T some time or other perhaps you 
have dipped your pen into’an ink- 


well which accidentally had been. filled 


_-with water. The pen made no mark— 


no impression—on the paper. 


5 Many letters, though readable, are in 


effect written. from water-filled inkwells. 


They ‘fail: to ‘‘register’® with the reader. 


‘They lack the character, which only crisp, 
fine-textured paper like Systems Bond - 


can give to a letter. 


It cis sheer ‘pleasure to feel—to Ee 


«Water in the Snkwell 


Systems. It is quality all through. This 


comes, naturally, from its content of rag 


and from careful seasoning by loft-drying. 


Systems Bond sells at a reasonable 
price and its quality never varies. For 
letter-heads and office forms—your 
printer will tell you about it. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 
acomprehensive group of papers—a grade 
for every Bond and Ledger need—all 
produced under the same advantageous 

conditions—and including the well- 


known Pilgrim; Transcript, Atlantic 
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crackle—to snap a bond paper like ay and Manifest marks. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
the problem of the ages—the transmutation of matter. 
We have long been able to change and interchange physi- 
cal mixtures and chemical compounds, but the production 
of a new element or the change from one to another has 
been the puzzling riddle of alchemists for centuries. 

Another Britisher has accomplished a big thing in per- 
fecting a novel wireless emergency calling device for the 
use of ships in distress. At the present time when a vessel 
is in trouble and needs assistance the plan is to send forth 
a wireless S O S in the hope that the call will be picked 
up by some other ship that is close enough.to lend aid. 
The weak point in the present scheme lies in the fact that 
the wireless operators on the vessels that are called must 
be on duty, wearing the usual telephone headpiece, or the 
distress message is not heard. This new device makes it 
possible for any station or ship equipped with a special 
automatic transmitter key to call up any other station or 
ship that is within range and that is fitted with a corre- 
sponding selective receiver, even if the operator is absent 
from his post. The calling up is effected by a powerful bell 
which starts ringing on the ships called a few seconds after 
the key at the calling station is pressed. When attention 
has been attracted wireless communication proceeds in the 
usual way. It is likely that this invention will materially 
reduce the dangers of navigation. To the ship in distress 
a matter of five or ten minutes may spell the difference 
between life and death to the passengers on board. 

In support of the oft-repeated saying that necessity is 
the mother of invention we find that Italy, the land with- 
out fuel, has made a reality of the electric furnace for the 
production of iron and steel. A big electric iron-ore reduc- 
tion works was recently started in Northern Italy with 
water power as the source of energy. The engineers who 
constructed the works estimated that in order to be a suc- 
cess the cost of hydroelectric energy in the form of con- 
tinuous current must be held down to nine dollars per 
horse-power year. The cheapest hydroelectric power so 
far produced is reported in Norway, where an annual 
horse power is said to cost six dollars. In most countries 
hydroelectric undertakings generally cost from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per horse power for the initial installa- 
tion. The interest on these sums, plus two dollars for 
amortization and about four dollars for overhead, gives 
from nine to twelve dollars as the probable cost per horse- 
power year. Since the cost of electrical construction in 
Italy ranks among the highest found anywhere it is 
evident that this engineering feat of the Italians is an 
accomplishment of note. 

In many of the war-ridden countries of Europe the 
searcity of certain materials compelled the chemists of 
these nations to find new ways of doing things. As an 
example of this situation let me cite just one little thing— 
the discovery of an excellent substitute for the antimony 
coating that was formerly used on the sides of safety- 
match boxes. The new compound is lighter, fifty per cent 
cheaper and possesses greater igniting qualities. With this 
coating composition it is possible to effect a considerable 
saving in the amount of chlorate of potash used in the 
composition from which the heads of the matches are 
made. To this extent the matches are safer, due to the 
reduction in the danger of self-ignition. Tests have shown 
that more than 500 matches can be successfully struck on 
one box. 

Both German and British inventors have perfected a 
new type of cinematograph screen that will reproduce 
pictures in daylight or in a brightly lighted room as clearly 
and distinctly as those now shown in a darkened theater. 
In this new scheme the picture is projected from behind 
onto the screen, which latter is made of a very translucent 
material. This invention will prove of great value in edu- 
cational work, for by its use pictures may be’shown in a 
school or lecture room in broad daylight. In certain of the 
elementary schools of London special film matinées have 
been held at which the rule of three, multiplication, di- 
vision, and so forth, were demonstrated on a screen. 
Certain British educators now claim that practically all 
subjects taught in the schools can be applied to the film. 

On the Canadian Pacific Coast an ambitious and appar- 
ently successful attempt is being made to manufacture a 
valuable fertilizing agent in the form of fish meal from the 
offal of the fishes that are caught for food. A splendid 
oil suitable for manufacture into soap is also recovered 
from this fish waste. One of the most important industries 
of the Canadian coast is fishing, and the canneries are so 
numerous that the disposal of the offal from these plants 
has become a problem. When unused this waste is a nui- 
sance to a community; so the canneries have been glad to 
encourage the utilization of their waste products. 

Seaweed is abundant all over the world, but it remained 
for a Dane to devise a method for producing a cattle feed 
from this heretofore worthless material. The big problem 
was to transform the seaweed to a digestible state, and at 
the same time to eliminate the disagreeable taste given to 
the weed by the mineral substances it contains. In the 
process that is followed the plant is washed free of its 
salt and then treated with steam, preferably under high 
pressure, which causes the cells to burst and allows the 
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protoplasm to come out. This mass is then placed under 
high pressure and formed into cakes, which are dried in a 
vacuum and ground into a coarse powder. The juice of the 
mass is boiled in a vacuum to a high grade of concentra- 
tion, which causes the salts to crystallize, after which they 
are separated from the juice by means of a centrifugal 
separator. The juice is then mixed with the powder and 
the mixture pressed into cakes of suitable size. An anal- 
ysis of the food showed 13.12 per cent of protein; 1.07 
per cent of fat; 66.76 per cent of digestible carbonic 
hydrate; 9 per cent cellulose; 5.05 per cent of mineral 
salts and 5 per cent of water. This seaweed feed is said to 
be nourishing, and the cattle eat it willingly. 

I have here touched on only a few of a long list of reports 
of scientific discoveries that have come to me from many 
parts of the world. I have purposely omitted all mention 
of a number of splendid achievements of our own American 
inventors and scientists, leaving such facts for a later and 
separate story. The truth that stands forth in what I have 
written is that with all of our ups and downs, and in spite 
of the ravages and miseries of war, our old and true friend, 
Science, is still on the job and doing business at the same 
old stand. Let us also not overlook the further fact that 
the minds of men are continuing to function in other lands 
than the United States. 


Incentives to Work 


NUMBER of employment managers met recently 

at the call of their national association and devoted 
time to discussing ways and means for increasing the 
individual production of employees in all industries. 
Since this is the most important subject that now con- 
fronts the nation it is interesting to note some of the 
remedies proposed. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the problem of 
rousing and increasing the individual’s interest in his 
work. It was brought out that efficiency depends upon 
the application of human energy as well as upon the per- 
fection of mechanism and process. The essential elements 
of interest in work are: Self-choice of the activity, pleasure 
in its continuance, a sense of value in its performance, and 
opportunity to secure the approval of one’s associates for 
one’s accomplishments. When the chance for self-choice 
in the matter of a job is removed, the labor entailed becomes 
drudgery. Monotony is present when work has become 
automatic and makes no demands upon active attention. 

Emphasis was placed upon the evil effects of fear in the 
minds of manual workers. Whatever alertness or respon- 
siveness the fearful person has is all in the direction of 
preventing the realization of his fears. The chief of all 
worries in most workmen is the fear of loss of employment. 
Other fears are created by the possibility that labor-saving 


machinery may be introduced, and frequently men are: 


afraid that the more work the individual performs the 
sooner will come a completion of orders and a lay-off or 
wage cut. 

Among the suggestions for increasing interest in work 
was a systematic plan of transfers. Most companies have 
done very little to relieve the dullness of routine jobs by 
insisting that no employee shall be allowed to remain at 
any one task beyond a certain period of time. Such a plan 
of transfers requires a change in the present mental habits 
of managers and workers, but it would be a change in the 
direction of releasing positive and active qualities in the 
employee. One of the new watchwords of industry will be: 
“Tt pays to transfer.” 

At the present time we have very few standards by 
which to measure a fair day’s production. We negotiate 
about wages, and often ignore the amount of work that 
must be delivered for the pay received. A study of what 
constitutes a fair amount of work, jointly by management 
and men, must inevitably develop just standards for 
workers of different degrees of skill. In this connection 
the shop committee can render valuable service. 

It appears to be the best opinion of close observers that 
the interest and output of workmen are increased by 
adopting a plan that permits the employee to acquaint 
himself with his own proficiency and at the same time 
makes it possible for him to compare his individual 
achievements with those of his coworkers. Added to this, 
each worker should be carefully informed concerning not 
only the relation of his process to the finished article but 
with respect to the economic value and importance to 
society of the completed product that is being turned out. 
Every normal man desires the approval of his fellow asso- 
ciates and is anxious to stand high as a skilled worker in 
the eyes of those with whom he labors. 

One company derived much benefit from training a 
number of their executives as guides and then showing 
the families of all the workers through the plant in small 
groups over a period of two or three months. The results 
following the experiment proved the wisdom of having 
the employees’ families familiar with the work the men 
were doing. 

Modern managers are leaning more and more to the 
belief that the maximum interest of workmen can be 
roused only when the corporation tenaciously holds to the 
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policy that its purpose is to render 
than to extract the ultimate in profit. 
motive in a company is sheer profit m: 
the best interest of the community, the g 
interest of the men will not be so stron 
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One of the interesting points discussed 
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lunch: those in which, as one enters, the 

big nickel coffee urn is at the left of the 
counter, and those in which it is at the right. The 
one in which Andrew Scoggin worked belonged 
to the latter class. From six P. M. to six A. M. he 
sat in his little glass cage with the numbered 
checks and the big cash register, watched people 
eat and made change. 

I am intrigued at this point by the various twists which 
could be given this story without violating the canons of 
legitimate fiction. I might, for instance, picture Scoggin, 
a semibald, withered and somewhat dapper man of fifty- 
nine, as one fallen upon evil days—or nights—a once- 
prosperous banker or merchant doomed now to tread in 
the mill of such employment as may be had by one who 
has lived to become elderly and impecunious. With such 
slight skill as I possess I might draw a drab, bleak, 
apathetic monotone and hang it up for pity and warning. 
Or I might reward his richly endowed nature by enlisting 
the sympathy and in time the chastened love of some 
solitary female of suitable age and snug fortune, painting 
a very pretty Indian summer romance. The possibilities 
are many. 

Less from any scruples than because the truth answers 
all purposes as well as fiction possibly can, let us study 
Andrew Scoggin a little more closely; an easy matter as he 
‘sits beneath a brilliant electrolier backed by glittering 
white enamel, looking—and sometimes feeling—not unlike 
a museum specimen or something in a laboratory. His 
complexion is bleached and pallid, most of his waking 
hours being spent in artificial light. 

Observing him closely, you perceive that his is not a 
richly endowed nature; nor could he ever have hoped to be 
even a small-town banker. He might have developed into 
an efficient clammer, fisherman or sailor—like his for- 
bears—had not his parents migrated to a Western city 
when he was a child below school age even in a county 
where toddlers begin their education about the time they 
are able to take a few steps without holding onto big 
sister’s hand. 

Swept thus into an inland community and losing his 
parents while still in his teens, he had held only subordi- 
nate positions, nor aspired to any others. But he had 
steadily spent less than he earned and had saved more than 
ten thousand dollars, invested in savings banks and 
Liberty Bonds. Not a dollar had he spent for specious 
gold mine, land development or oil well certificates. 

For the past seven years he had served as night cashier 
in one of the twenty Boston branches of that chain of 
dairy lunches in which, as you enter, the dominant coffee 
curn stands at one’s right. He was an automaton, a human 
adding machine. His subconscious mind had learned to 
perform his mechanical duties, leaving his brain free to 
speculate; and there was nothing to speculate upon save 
white tiling reflecting the brilliant light in which cease- 
lessly flowed and ebbed an army of appetites. 
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The world—as he saw it—was a mighty stomach. That 
part of it he saw during waking hours was always eating; 
those he met on the street when he dressed and went out 
were on their way to afternoon tea. 

His circumstances united with a natural taciturnity to 
prevent intimacies. He never had any evenings for social 
purposes and knew nothing of clubs or little home affairs. 
At midnight he had his dinner. On turning over his desk 
to the day cashier he supped, and by seven o’clock was 
asleep in the small but quiet back room of a shabbily 
respectable lodging house, with whose fluctuating inmates 
he had only a nodding acquaintance. Between two and 
three in the afternoon he rose, shaved and went out to 
breakfast, during which he read the evening papers. The 
bright sunlight always seemed pale and ineffectual to him, 
who dwelt in an incandescent atmosphere. After break- 
fast a walk, or the moving pictures or the public library if 
the weather was inclement. 

With the patrons of the dairy lunch he was on speciously 
cordial terms. According to age or sex or the way they 
were feeling they addressed him as Andrew or Uncle 
Andy,—once or twice of late as grandpa. This to his great 
annoyance. 

They came and went, and he knew nothing of their lives 
beyond the size of their checks. They had the habit of 
disappearing suddenly and mysteriously; sometimes for 
long periods, often forever. Curious! 

For months on end one would come in at the same hour, 
sit in the same chair and eat the same short order, washed 
down by coffee sweetened with the same number of sugar 
lumps. Then one day he would fail to appear and the 
cashier would see him no more. He might have lost his 
job or been promoted. He might have died. Andrew 
Seoggin never knew, and as far as that went he never 
cared. He was cursed with an obsession for statistics, 
fostered by the nature of his duties. 

One night he responded three hundred and eleven times 
to the comment, “Looks like rain for a change.’”’ Again, 
two hundred and thirteen times to the query, ‘‘ Well, how’s 
election going?”’ 

The patrons came in well-defined strata. From six to 
seven-thirty—the busiest period of the day—the usual 
supper crowd. After the shows closed another but thinner 
stream. After eleven a few stragglers, turned out of their 
haunts but not yet resigned to home and bed. Black-coffee 


people mostly; occasionally varied by one of the anemic. 


Welsh rabbits the house offered on its daily list. After 
two, when the morning papers had gone to press, the 
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In the establishment there was no 
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know how. But millions are doing 
it right along, experiencing this luxury 
of being certain. How? Simply 
by looking for the key word in the 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
most celebrated cuisines of the world; of every place 
except home. He only knew that when he closed his eyes 
apple pie differed not from apricot, rice pudding from 
spaghetti, beef stew from chicken. 

His afternoon breakfasts were invariably eaten in one 
of Boston’s oldest and most expensive hotels and he 
ordered things which the dairy chain never carried— 
kidneys en brochette, grilled bones, broiled sweetbreads, 
and the like. The waiter who always served him—and 
whose tips amounted to far more than the cashier’s 
salary—presumed him to be a broker or banker on his way 
home after a strenuous day’s labor of four or five hours in 
some sepulchral mahogany offiée guarded by uniformed 
porters and canny secretaries. 

At first and for a very long time Scoggin’s obsession 
was merely the feature of his long working hours. His 
mind insisted upon reiterating such statistics as seven 
hundred and thirty-two dishes of prunes served on a 
Tuesday and only five hundred and sixty-nine on a Wed- 
nesday; a strong rally on Thursday leading to high-water 
mark on Friday, when more than eight hundred orders 
were devoured. He was not in the slightest degree inter- 
ested to find out why this was so year in and out. It was 
merely a maddening fact that insisted in rattling about in 
his dry brain cells—seventeen pounds of cheese sliced up in 
sandwiches, eight hundred and nineteen egg sandwiches, 
one thousand and eleven lumps of sugar; endless totals 
which he wanted to forget but could not. 

It was not until his sleep was invaded that he began to 
tread the outskirts of insanity. No man can pursue—or be 
pursued by—a fixed idea day and night and remain wholly 
normal. 

His room, which was merely a place to sleep in, had an 
excellent bed with a hair mattress. It was unusually quiet 
for a centrally located city room. He slept without dream- 
ing, the faint rumbles, toots and cries of crowded streets 
coming to him merely as a soothing obbligato for a few 
moments after he had gone to bed. He waked to the 
crying of the extras. 

Lately most unpleasant dreams had fastened themselves 
uponshim. These were all connected in some way with 
food. There were two in particular that he suffered 
recurrently. Freud states that all recurrent dreams are the 
stirrings of repressed desires and are not to be lightly 
regarded. 

There was one in which he seemed to be strolling along 
a country road. Presently he came to a cross lane; and 

always just as he was about 
to pass by there debouched 
from it an army of prunes. 
Hewasnever at allalarmed 
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by them—rather he was amused by the ridiculous sight. 
The numb intelligence which prevents us from accepting 
without reservations the impossible told him that this 
could not be, and yet he believed half-heartedly. 

The prunes marched on, their ranks road wide, in mass 
formation and perfect alignment., There was an air of 
tremendous determination upon their dark, wrinkled little 
faces; a sort of grim and desiccated valor. They swept 
slowly toward him and at first he kicked them aside. Then 
as they did not pause he leaned over and brushed them 
away with his hands. The first ranks swept by him on 
either hand; presently he stood in the midst of a veritable 
river of prunes. He trod upon hundreds; the road became 
slippery with their crushed pulps. 

Little by little they began to rise about his ankles, his 
calves; soon he was standing knee-deep in the sticky mass, 
and still they came on in undiminished numbers. When 
he was engulfed to the neck, his atms frantically seeking 
to keep them from covering mouth and nose, he woke’ half 
strangled and wet with sweat. 

The other dream was even more unpleasant. In it he 
underwent the ordeal of being smothered in onions like a 
beefsteak or a slice of liver. The first occasion on which 
he had this dream he wakened to smell fried onions from 
the next room, where a young married couple doing a 
sketch in a local vaudeville house were solving the H. C. L. 
in a pungent way which had reacted upon him. The actors 
left at the end of the week, but the dream persisted. 

He ceased to go to the moving pictures, because here, 
too, he was pursued by the food motif. In the comedies 
custards were hurled with hideous precision and dreadful 
things were accomplished with cream puffs, sausages, 
eggs—even fishes. The serious dramas featured elab- 
orate dinners. 

The whole world seemed to be insane upon the subject 
of food. He often passed long queues waiting in front of 
groceries to receive a pound of sugar. The newspapers 
carried endless advertisements of new eating places. Many 
drug stores put in lunch counters. All department stores 
had grills or roof gardens. Even the ten-cent stores had 
cafeterias. The magazines were full of gorgeous full-page 
designs of melting pastry. The Government itself became 
infected and opened shops; tons of army supplies were 
sold at bargain prices. 

Once the idea fastened upon the old cashier, instances 
multiplied before his eyes. He was a very sick man needing 
the services of a psychoanalyst without suspecting it. 
Probably he would have suffered nervous breakdown had 
not a seemingly trifling event distracted his mind. 

One night taking his place in the little cage his eyes were 
caught by the stenciled design of a rocky island upon the 
wall opposite. In each of the six hundred-odd dairy 

lunches of the chain to which he was fet- 
tered an exactly similar outline appeared 
simultaneously. Work upon them was done 
by day and had progressed at a leisurely 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
similarly employed in far-seattered cities. 
Not quite identical—he would not admit 
that. One by one he visited the lunch 
rooms in Boston belonging to his system, 
but in none of them was the fisher girl quite 
so winsome, the purple haze in which she 
walked quite so heavenly. 

The colors faded after three or four years, 
but the picture was softened and improved. 
What was really alarming was a sort of 
sealing that began the third year. Little 
patches of paint checked off—the tiling of a 
house, it might be, or a morsel of rock. Full 
a third of the girl’s gay petticoat disap- 
peared; one arm followed—fortunately not 
the one bearing the basket. It was all so 
gradual that he gave it little thought, until 
one dreadful night he took his place to find 
Capri scraped entirely away and a fresh 
priming laid on. The soulless and invisible 
management—they who in some secret lair 
pored over his lists of doughnuts and beef 
stews and pats of butter—had decreed six 
hundred new shiny pictures, of a Chinese 
junk lying off Singapore. 

The stupendous event nearly stunned 
old Andrew. He was unable to feel any 
emotion at all. That night he made no 
less than four errors in giving change—a 
record for him. The following night seemed 
endless. He took no interest in the growing 
shore line of Singapore. A bitter sense of 
loneliness possessed him. At a word with- 
out warning six hundred innocent Italian 
maidens had been scraped into eternity! 
No toothsome octopuses—he had found out 
what the baskets held after a long time— 
would bob joyously about in hot fat for the 
delight of pious goatherds and fisher folk. 

The void in the cashier’s life was one he 
could not possibly fill. He was too old a 
man to get to be fond of Singapore. For 
the first time in his life he was desperately 
homesick—homesick for a place he had 
never seen save in a wretched daub. With- 
out any intimates or hobbies or any home 
life, he had erected an edifice of fantasy in 
which he had dwelt content. Now they 
had with a few strokes torn it all from him. 
He was indeed desolate. 

He struggled on for a full month, but it 
was no use. The nights grew longer and 
longer; his clerical errors multiplied. Al- 
ready it was whispered that the old man 
was about all in. His rut was so deep that 
nothing short of a profound jolt would 
have thrown him out of it. Unless dis- 
charged he would probably have kept on 
from sheer habit until he had been stricken 
with a shock while changing a dollar or 
tabulating dishes of prunes. Completely 
upset by his calamity, he suddenly deter- 
mined on a course such as no thrifty elderly 
Yankee ever before ventured. Since they 
had taken away his Capri, he would go and 
see the real island. 

His studies had taught him that even 
his small savings would be a real fortune 
there. Possibly like the artists he might 
elect to end his days there. At any rate he 
would stay as long as he pleased in the 
funny old inn with its walls covered with 
sketches done by penniless geniuses to settle 
their scores, its low prices fixed forever by 
the will of the former host, the artists’ 
friend. And he would clamber down the 
giddy trail to the beach and look for the lit- 
tle girl. He did not consider that the years 
would have made her by now a plump ma- 
tron with youngsters of her own. 

Half frightened at such an uprooting 
from his familiar soil, he made haste to 
settle the details. There would be a 
ticket—not a round-trip one—to buy, a let- 
ter of credit, some Italian silver, a pair of 
field glasses, a warm sweater for the open 
sea. Above all, he must run up to the old 
homestead in Maine in which he owned a 
third interest. There was someone living 
there—a niece, whom he had never seen. 
She sent him a greeting card every Christ- 
mas and he mailed her a box of chocolates 
on her birthdays. He didn’t know exactly 
how old she was, or anything definite about 
her except that her name was Lucy. If he 
could sell her—on any terms—his interest 
perhaps it might pay for his entire trip. 
Anyhow he cared nothing about the old 
town, and if she couldn’t buy: him out 
perhaps she would sell and then he might 
dispose of the place to some summer colo- 
nist. He had heard that anything in Maine 
with a roof over it was readily salable. De- 
cidedly he must make the journey down 
east. So far as that went, it was only 
decent to say good-by to the only being 
who owned kinship with him. 

The departure of Andrew Scoggin from 
the niche he had occupied for so many 
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years did not cause even a vibration in the 
smooth-running machinery of the dairy 
chain. As he popped out of his little glass 
cage another elderly man popped in; not 
a dozen patrons noted that there had been 
a substitution. Their interest was solely 
with getting what they ordered and receiv- 
ing the correct change. 

Having voluntarily given up his position 
at an age when a new one would not be 
easily obtained, he wasted no time, but 
packed all his belongings into a single 

aunt suitcase and took the afternoon train 

rom the North Station for Bangor, there 
transferring to the local for the little village 
of Hancock Point, concerning which he had 
no conscious memories whatever. 

It was long after dark when he arrived 
and put up at the little inn whose Indian 
name means “tarry a while’ and whose 
fortunate guésts always do. He retired at 
once, his sleep broken once or twice when 


the fog settled down and the bell of the © 


lighthouse just offshore tolled’ mournfully. 

He rose very early. There was no one 
about save a sleepy servant. It was early 
in the season and few summer guests had 
arrived. Once outside, his gaze turned 
seaward—and he was stricken motionless 
with the shock of what he saw there. 
Against a sky of old rose and amber Mt. 
Desert floated like a gigantic iridescent 
bubble—all deep purples and pale lavender 
and the blue of damson plums. 

Many elderly men of sedentary habits 
would have suffered a stroke from less 
emotion than Andrew Scoggin felt when 
his eyes beheld the living island of his 
dreams—palpitant, vibrant, with a scrap 
of fog clinging to its highest peak like a 
plume. It must have lain hidden all these 
years in some unused corner of his mind; 
lain so deep that not even the frescoed isle 
in the dairy lunch so crudely like it could 
waken this scene he must have drunk in 
with childish eyes. 

in a vision he crossed the lawn and 
went down the road toward the beach. 
That he should see coming up from the 
sand flats the only figure in sight—a young 
girl, barefooted and with sleeves rolled up, 
bearing a basket of snow-white clams—was 
quite to be expected. She belonged in the 
picture. Had he not looked upon her every 
night for years and years? 

He waited until she drew close and 
smiled shyly at him in friendly country 
fashion. Her thick brown hair was knotted 
carelessly above a pleasant wind-kissed 
face, whose big brown eyes looked full in his 
own, faded by years under inecandescents. 
He spoke to her with an answering smile: 

“Can you tell me, little girl, where the 
old Scoggin place is?” 

He had no recollection of its location or 
appearance. 

“T ought to know,” the girl laughed. “I 
live there!” 

“Why—why now—it isn’t possible that 
you are little Lucy?” 

The girl carefully set her heavy basket of 
oe upon a flat rock and looked closer at 

im. 
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“T do believe that you are Uncle An- 
drew!”’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, how glad I am to 
see you!” 

He essayed to lift her basket, and real- 
a at once that he could not carry it very 

ar. = 
“Oh, I’m awful strong; you must not 
try to lift it!” she protested. He insisted 
almost peevishly; and in the end they com- 
promised and he took one side in his flabby 
hand. It was much harder that way for 
her and not easy for him, but both were 
satisfied. And it was but a few rods to the 
old homestead, unpainted, quaintly gabled, 
a cheery blue smoke drifting from its great 
square chimney. 

“You must. have breakfast with me of 
course, Uncle Andrew.” , 

He thriftily reflected that he would be 
charged for the morning meal at the inn, 
and postponed his invitation till dinner. 
But he promised to move over right after 
breakfast and establish himself in the guest 
chamber. There was room enough—Lucy 
told him she was living alone. All the rest 
were dead except himself. 

“‘T always asked you to spend your vaca- 
tion here when I sent you a Christmas 
card,” she reproached him. ‘‘But I sup- 
pose you have too many grand places to go 
to in Boston. And to think you should 
turn up like this and go to a hotel!” 

Andrew coughed, a little ashamed of the 
errand on which he had come and the way 
he had ignored his own flesh and blood. 
His eyes caught a square white card on the 
gatepost printed with bold black lettering: 


AUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
ON WEDNESDAY 


‘Selling off some furniture, hey?” 

“Had to,” Lucy nodded—‘‘all but just 
what I need myself. There’s enough here 
for afamily of ten. There’s been that many 
in years past.” 

“You can’t mean you—that you need 
money? You’re not poor? Brother Jim, 
I s’posed, left you well fixed. He was 
always forehanded. More so than I was.” 

“Father had saved quite a little, but 
when the summer folks began to overflow 
here from Bar Harbor he took the notion to 
open a restaurant. Hespent a good deal on 
it and it didn’t pay. We could only serve 
plain victuals and the folks liked the tea 
houses better. There’s three of ’em here 
now and they say another one is opening 
up this year.” 

The old man considered in silence the 
strange fact of near Jim Scoggin losing 
money in any venture. 

“He left only the old house—his share of 
it—and the taxes have gone up consider- 
able. When the inn is full I wait on table 
there. I get good wages and quite a lot in 
tips. But there’s not much I can do in 
winters. I aimed to go to the normal school 
sometime.” 

“Part of the taxes I owed,’ said Andrew. 
“T never gave it a thought,” he reproached 
himself. 

“Oh, but you never had any benefit from 
the place! I was the only one who used it. 
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behind him in obedience to the laws of perspective as he 
came on out of the south. To the northward they con- 
verged before him. Always the swarthy plain remained a 
circle, girded by that ragged wall whose colors ranged from 


pearl gray to deepest purple. 


The Lathrop papers had not been coming to the ranch 
with any regularity during the past few weeks. The cow- 
man had never a hint of what was taking place in 
town. Serenity abided with him. The lion-colored plain 
unfolded new reaches of grassland and the tall peaks 
on either side marched slowly southward, giving way to 
new landmarks. Another hour went by. 


Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the fife 


lowly, 


And sound the dead march as you bear me 


along. 


Oh, take me to boothill, and throw the sod 


o’er me,. 
I’m only a cowboy; I know I 
done wrong. 


In the old days he had sung 
those words perhaps a thousand 
times riding night herd. He sang 
them now because his mind, un- 
troubled by any vision of the 
future, was on those days when 
men were fewer and the country 
was all open. Ending the refrain, he 
was beginning another verse: 


My folks lived in —— 


He stopped right there, and then he 
swore. A fence spanned the gray road 
ahead of him. Fresh wheel tracks 
among the sere grass clumps showed 
the route of a detour, and as he was 
turning the distrustful mules into it 
Thompson got sight of a tiny unpainted 
cubicle of pine boards in the middle of 
the inclosure. 

Another dry farmer! 


From this time on there were more fences and more by- 
tracks. Most of the latter had been there long enough for 
the mules to make the turns of their own accord, but there 
were two or three new interruptions in the route. There 


was no more singing. What Ben had seen was like a hint 


‘“‘He Was 
Toward Me, Startin’ to 
Pull His Gun. I Called 
fer Him to Stop, But 
He Kep' On—an’ Then I Beat Him to It’ 


Comin’ 


of the news that was waiting him. And when he drove into 
the main street of Lathrop he got a fresh warning. 

The business portion of the town fronted that street, a 
long line of one-story buildings, each with its wooden awn- 
ing roofing the sidewalk before it. 
wide roadway, where the cowboys al- 
ways raced their ponies after the com- 
ing of the beef herds, was bounded on 
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the other side by the railroad 
tracks and the stock pens. Over 
there on a long siding several 
men were busy unloading an 
automobile from a freight car. 
Thompson had seen plenty of 
machines in Los Angeles and 
Tucson, but the advent of one 
in Lathrop was somehow dis- 
quieting. No use to talk, times 
were changing. 

He put up the mules, shook 
the most of the dust from his 
clothes and went straight to the 
Sulphur Springs State Bank, of 
which institution he was a di- 
rector. Smythe, the president, 
talked business with him for a 
good half hour before he let the 
tidings fall like a bolt from the 
blue. 

Thompson looked out of place 
in that burnished office with 
its shining desk and stacks of 
papers, though he had a certain 
solidity about him which sug- 
gested gold and_ greenbacks. 
Smythe on the other hand fitted 
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“Cain’t say I did,” Curt acknowledged. 
“That Mexican we had down at the target 
don’t savvy markin’ any too well.’”’ 

Thompson went on with his meal. The 
foreman pushed the Lathrop paper, which 
he had been reading, away from him, rose 
and walked over to the other end of the 
room. When the cook had taken away the 
dishes he was still standing there with his 
face in profile so that he looked like a 
preomuis eagle. Thompson glanced up at 

im. 

“Well,” he demanded, “what do yo’ 
think of it?” 

“Looks bad,” Curtsaidslowly. “Slade’s 
always itchin’ to do a’killin’—ef he can 
get the aidge. Them two-gun men is all 
alike.” 

“He'll aim to get some of the boys, I 
reckon,’’ Thompson agreed. 

“He'll figure he has got to—to make 
good,” the other answered. ‘‘That’s how 
he got his reputation back on the Animas— 
murderin’ sheep herders an’ nesters when 
they wasn’t lookin’ fer it.” 

“Tf there was any way to head off this 
business ”” the cowman began specu- 
latively. 

Curt brightened. 

“T could ride into Lathrop some day and 
kill him.’ ’T'would be easy enough fer me 
to pick a fight with him.” 

But Thompson brushed the happy sug- 
gestion aside. 

“Cain’t do things that-a-way any more,” 
he growled. ‘‘Times have changed.” 

It was the last talk they had on the sub- 
ject until the driving of the beef herd. 
Then on the night before they came into 
Lathrop Thompson spoke to the men of 
his outfit. 

“The best thing you boys can do,’”’ he 
told them, ‘“‘is to stay sober when you 
have got your pay. The man that gets 
drunk in town this week is plumb liable 
to get his hide filled with lead. Slade has 
got a shotgun deputy with him an’ he’s 
jest honin’ for the chance to killsomebody.”’ 

A San Simon boy, who was sitting on the 
wagon tongue, lifted his beld young face. 

“Who’s scairt of Slade!’’ he proclaimed. 
“T aim to ui 

“Yo’ close yo’r trap,’’ Curt bade him 
with a quiet ferocity which made the boy 
change color. ‘ 

The next day they drove the herd into 
the pens beside the railroad tracks and be- 
fore evening the men were paid off. 
Thompson missed his foreman when he 
looked round for him. ‘‘Now I wonder 


has that old longhorn gone downtown and 
got drunk on me?” he mused. 
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It was not so unreasonable a conjecture 
on the part of one who knew the foreman’s 
predilections. But Curt was cold sober 
when the cowman found him an hour 
later leaning against one of the posts 
which supported the wooden awning in 
front of Lathrop’s noisiest saloon. 

Thompson looked him over carefully and 
when he had satisfied himself, “‘ Join me?” 
he asked. 

Within, Curt confronted the back-bar 
mirror which had been newly frosted with 
a landscape of mountains and waterfalls 
and announced his choice without the 
tremor of an eyelash. 

‘* Cigar.” 

“‘Here’s how,” said Thompson as he 
lighted his. 

They went forth after this empty 
ceremonial and threw the reeking smokes 
into the gutter. As they were standing 
there rolling their cigarettes Thompson 
saw his foreman’s face change. There was 
no movement of the muscles, no visible 
alteration of any line; just a cold hard light 
in the eyes which made the difference be- 
tween placidity and deadliness. 

Slade was coming down the sidewalk. 
A medium-sized man with his black hair 
plastered tightly over his forehead and 
eyes so shallow that all the light played on 
their surfaces as if they were two dark 
marbles—he carried his body with a cat- 
like litheness. 

“Howdy, Curt,’ he said loudly, and 
thrust out his hand. 

Curt’s hand remained beside him. 

“Evenin’,” he answered, and turned 
away to finish something he had been tell- 
ing his companion. 

Just then a rattle of hoofs and a halloo 
sounded out in the street. A half dozen 
cowboys came riding down the block lash- 
ing their ponies to a dead run. Slade 
stepped quickly to the edge of the sidewalk. 
Without stopping talking the foreman 
moved quietly round Thompson so that he 
stood beside the town marshal. The riders 
swept on by and with them a gust of wind 
which plucked Slade’s hat from his head. 

The light from the saloon windows 
shone on the faces of the sextette. It re- 
vealed the flushed features of the San 
Simon boy as he leaned low from his saddle 
and it glinted on the barrel of the forty-five 
revolver in his right hand. The weapon 
flamed; the street echoed to the reports 
coming in quick succession. The town 
marshal’s hat rolled on beside the hoofs of 
the frenzied little pony, a riddled wreck. 

Slade’s right hand dropped to his thigh; 
his coat was back and his fingers were 


lr Tricks?” “Oh, Fine!’’ the Cattleman Told Him Fervently. ‘‘Jest Fine as Sitk! Pink Davis is in Jail and 


I Reckon Yo’ll be There, Too, Before Mornin’”’ 
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clasping the butt of his revolver. But the 
hand remained immovable; the weapon 
abode in its holster. Slade’s eyes were 
fixed on Curt Wilcox. The foreman had not 
changed his position, but there was a sort 
of litheness in evidence in every line of his 
figure—a litheness ‘which was without any 
movement. It suggested motion on the 
eve of its inception. His face was tense. » 

Slade let his right hand drop and his coat 
flapped forward, concealing his pistol. 

The San Simon boy was riding back at a 
brisk trot. He drew up his pony and held 
forth the ruins of the marshal’s headgear. 

““Here’s yo’r hat, chief,”’ he cried. ‘“‘T’ll 
buy yo’ another.” 

He dismounted and left the pony stand- 
ing with the reins hanging while he hurried 
‘toward the entrance of the Lathrop Gen- 
eral Merchandise Company. Curt caught 
up to him. 

‘Yo’ young fool,” the foreman said 
quietly, ‘‘load that gun of yourn again!” © 

Slade was not there to hear it—he had 
already started up the street—and when 
the San Simon boy returned from his shop- 
ping expedition with a. brand-new pearl- 
gray hat in his hand he found the cowman 
and the grizzled foreman waiting for him. 
His pony had disappeared. vhs. 

“‘Slade’s done gone,’’ Curt‘ told. him. 
“Last I seen of him he was with that half- 
-breed deputy. of his. Your little playmates 
figures they have raised hell enough fer a 
while and they’ve put up their hosses. I 
told ’em to take yo’r pony along. They aim 
to get a bite of supper and the best thing 
yo’ can dois tojine’em. This alkali whisky 
was made for men-folks and it don’t set 
well on yo’r tender young belly. nohow.’” 

The San Simon boy’s brows.drew to- 
gether. « re 

“T dunno yo’-all has any business ridin’ 
herd on me,”’ he asserted. ‘I’m going to 
find that policeman an’ give him his hat.’ 

He departed forthwith. Curt nodded to 
Thompson. 

“See yo’ later,” he said, and followed the 
cowboy. 

The cattleman went to supper alone. 
The town, he mused, was surely quiet 
enough for any man just now. Save for the 
little outburst of youthful spirits which had 
culminated in the shooting of Slade’s hat 
there had been none of the usual revelries 
attending the coming of the cowboys. 
Now and then he paused on his way up the 
street to shake hands with an acquaintance 
in one of the sidewalk groups. It seemed 
to him that the atmosphere was altogether 
too calm; there was a general air of sub- 
dued expectancy among the crowds instead 
of the old carefree spirit. 

He came upon the town marshal and the 
half-breed deputy talking in undertones in 
a shadowed doorway. 

“Something’s goin’ to bust,” he told 
himself, and felt thankful that old Curt 
had seen fit to keep an eye on the San 
Simon boy. Smythe met him in front of 
the hotel. The bank president was com- 
placent to the point where he was fairly 
exuding with self-satisfaction. 

“First time in Lathrop’s history,’ said 
Smythe, ‘‘that a lady could come down- 
town when the cowboys are on the street.” 

“Well,” Thompson answered quietly, 
“T’ve been in the valley pretty nigh onto 
twenty years and I never see the time yet 
a decent woman couldn’t get all the room 
she wanted on the sidewalk—and plenty of 
punchers to look out for her if one of yo’r 
local tinhorns got insulting.” 

And with that he went in to supper. The 
five young riders who had taken part in the 
San Simon boy’s brief frolic had a table to 
themselves in the center of the crowded 
dining room and Thompson listened to 
them teasing the waitress. When she came 
over to the cowman her face was flushed 
and her eyes sparkling; she took his order 
with much subdued giggling. In course of 
time she brought the food, but he failed to 
recognize any of his selections among the 
dishes. Before he could open his lips to 
protest she was back at the cowboys’ table, 
and as he glanced from her crimson cheeks 
to the circle of weatherbeaten faces grin- 
ning up at her he swallowed his wrath. 

“Guess I can make out on what’s here,”’ 
he reflected. 

By the time he had got to his pie the 
joyous lady-killers had departed to the 
accompaniment of tinkling spurs and many 
parting giggles. Thompson was just getting 
started on the dessert when a shot sounded 
somewhere outside. It was followed by two 
more in quick succession. 

The cattleman jammed his hat on his 
head, flung a dollar to the cashier in passing 
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He became more cheerful as he reflected 
that perhaps his foreman might see fit to 
return now. But the days went by and no 
word came from the elderly prodigals. It 
was evident that Curt had determined to 
see matters through to a finish with Joe 
Slade. Subsequent issues of the Lathrop 
Sentinel reached the home ranch and the 
tidings they bore were not reassuring. 
To be sure there had been no further 
trouble, but various semieditorial para- 
graphs made it plain enough that the two 
guests had worn out their welcome. 

“The presence of rowdies and despera- 
does,” said the paper, ‘‘will not be toler- 
ated in this thriving city any longer and it 
is just as well that this be understood. If it 
should prove necessary for Marshal Slade 
to use such drastic measures as he was 
forced to employ on a recent regrettable 
occasion he may rest assured that he has 
the law-abiding portion of the community 
back of him.” 

“Looks like they’re tryin’ to sick Slade 
onto them two ol’ longhorns,’’ Thompson 
told the hounds. ‘‘I bet the’s trouble 
coming.” 

It was nearly a month later when he read 
the news of the train robbery at Dragoon 
Pass. Apparently two men had committed 
the crime and they had got little for their 
pains, for the express company’s safe con- 
tained less than one hundred dollars. The 
bandits had ridden away and 

Marshal Joe Slade and his deputy had 
tracked them across the valley to the Dos 
Cabezos range. 

The ecattleman went out to the stables 
and hitched up the little mules. He had a 
fairly well-defined idea that his presence 
would be needed in Lathrop about this 
time. The affair was four days old when he 
reached town and excitement had died 
down to some extent, but details were to be 
got anywhere for the asking. One in par- 
ticular was given the cattleman by every 
man he met. 

Slade had recruited a posse in Lathrop 
to capture the robbers, but the latter were 
forewarned in time to escape. 

Curt Wilcox and Pink Davis were being 
sought by the officers on a charge of carry- 
ing that warning. It sounded likely enough. 
In fact Thompson had more than half sus- 
pected just this when he set forth from the 
ranch. 

“Tf I could only find where they’re 
holed up,” he reflected, ‘““I might pound 
some sense into their fool heads and get 
’em to give themselves up before there’s a 
killin’.”’ 

He set about to nose out some informa- 
tion, but there was none to be had. Slade 
was not in evidence, nor the half-breed 
deputy, when as a desperate last resort he 
made search for them that evening. 

Smythe met him as he was walking down 
to the hotel to go to bed some time near 
midnight. 

“We were lucky,” the banker told him. 
“You see, a shipment of currency was sup- 
posed to be coming to the bank that night, 
but it gets here on to-night’s limited in- 
stead.” 

The cattleman nodded gloomily. His 
mind was engrossed on other things more 
precious to him than greenbacks. 

“And what’s more,’ Smythe went on 
with a crisp blitheness which roused an- 
tagonism in his auditor, ‘‘Slade’s got one of 
the ringleaders in jail. He’ll have the other 
before morning—out after him now. The 
fellow used to work for you.” 

“Not the one in jail,’”’ Thompson as- 
serted with conviction. 

“That one’s name,’”’ Smythe continued, 
oblivious of the varied emotions he was 
rousing, “is Davis. He and this man of 
yours are the ones who warned the others.” 

“See yo’ later, Smythe,” the cattleman 
interrupted, and was off down the street as 
fast as his high heels would allow. 

He had remembered Lathrop’s justice of 
the peace, the only one of the old régime 
who had weathered the recent reform wave, 
and he was on his way to the residence of 
that official. It was easy enough to get a 
permit to visit the prisoner, and within half 
an hour Thompson was looking through a 
grating of flat bars at a sadly disheveled 
and profane old-timer. 

“Done got me when I was asleep.”” Pink 
halted his tale to relieve his feelings some 
more. “I woke up with three guns throwed 
down on me.” 

“‘Well, cheer up,’’ Thompson told him. 
*Yo’re lucky they didn’t kill yo’ if they 
got yo’ that-a-way. Yo’d’a’ had it comin’ to 
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This White Canvas Shoe Dressing Won’t Rub Off 


Here is a package of Presto- 
White, the liquid dressing that 
keeps canvas shoes snow-white 
and won’t rub off on your clothes. 

It’s one of the Triangle Brand, 
a complete line of pure pol- 
ishes, cleaners, and dressings 
for every kind of leather and 
fabric footwear, from dainty 


slippers to sturdy work shoes. 

Triangle Dressings protect ex- 
pensive footwear and keep it 
from getting shabby-looking. 

Be sure of quality shoe dress- 
ings. Look for the distinctive 
Triangle box like the enlarged 
illustration shown here. Triangle 
in most all good shoe stores. 


Triangle Keeps Shoes New-Looking 
F1TZ CHEMICAL CoO., Phillipsburg, N. J., Makers of Triangle Shoe Dressings and Dri-Foot 


This Triangle Product cleans quickly without harm to the skin 
Fra 
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HAND SOAP 


Takes off Grease, Grime, Ink Stains, and 
Paint. Leaves the Skin Smooth and Soft 
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“Had to fetch word to them boys so’s 
they could clear out before Slade and his 
posse got to ’em,” Pink asserted brazenly. 

““Where’s Curt?” Thompson demanded. 

“‘Holed up, an’ they ain’t nobody going 
to find him,” the other answered shortly. 

“T got to see him,” the cowman in- 
sisted. ‘‘Slade’s left town to get him and 


“‘Slade’s left town!’ Pink swore plain- 
tively. ‘‘That’s how come I rode back 
here—to keep cases on that hombre. An’ 
now he’s ,gone. No use, Thompson, yo’re 
too late.” 

There was a ring of conviction in his 
voice as he made the statement which 
Thompson remembered afterward. 

“Where is he?’’ Thompson insisted. 

“Well, he’s over at Uncle Billy Rhodes’ 
at the hoss ranch in that little stone house 
Uncle Billy built to hold off the Apaches 
when he first come into the country. But 
yo’ might’s well stay in town. Yo’ cain’t 
make it now. No livin’ hoss that ever 
traveled on four laigs can get there in time 
to-night.” 

At that moment a bright light swept 
through the jail window. With it came the 
drumming of a gasoline motor. Johnny 
Walker’s car was going past. 

Thompson waited no longer, but, ‘‘Leave- 
me out of here,’ he ordered the jailer, 
“and quick!”’ 

He bolted through the open door and 
raced after the receding tail light. 


The destiny which arranges such details 
for the shaping of men’s fates had seen to 
it that Davidson, the druggist, left his 
store in charge of a green clerk when he 
went to lodge meeting; also, that he was 
one of the five brother Elks who took their 
homeward passage in Johnny Walker’s car. 
When the automobile reached the corner 
of the main street he called out to Johnny 
from the rear seat: 

“Tf you'll just stop a minute I want to 
see whether that new man has locked up 
all right. It’s his first night.” 

He climbed out, ran down the block and 
was back within the time he had allotted 
himself. The car was just beginning to 
move onward when a bulky figure lurched 
alongside and hurled itself upon the run- 
ning board. 

Thompson was not built for foot-racing 
and his high-heeled boots had not helped 
matters to any great extent. It was some 
seconds before he could articulate and 
other precious moments followed before 
Johnny was able to appreciate the situa- 
tion. No one falls right in with the idea of 
having his car commandeered on sealed 
orders, even when the demand is made by 
an old friend. But Johnny Walker had 
been in the country long enough to know 
that explanations are sometimes an expen- 
sive luxury and he dismissed his passengers 
with what haste he could. 

“Now,” said he, when the cowman had 
climbed in beside him, “‘where to?” 

He whistled when he learned their des- 
tination. 

“Some bad road! I’m game if you are, 
though.” 

a had not done the highway justice. 
Bad was too mild a term. There were 
times during the ride when Ben Thompson 
felt that a team of runaway bronchos was a 
tame affair indeed. 

“Stay with it, boy!’”’ he shouted as they 
thundered down a forty per cent grade 
into the big a wash ten miles out. 

“T’ll stay if this boat holds together,” 
Johnny cried. 

They came out on the alkali flat and 
began to make real time. The stony hill 
leading up to the horse ranch brought more 
griefs than they had dreamed of, but they 
reached the summit with no casualties be- 
yond frayed nerves, and Johnny brought 
the car to its final stop before the gate. 

“Wait here,’ the cowman bade him. 
“T’ll go inside.” 

He was looking for trouble when he en- 
tered the inclosure. 

To his surprise everything was quiet 
about the place. Yet they had passed no 
horseman on the road. Could it be that he 
had come too late after all? 

The stone house which Uncle Billy had 
built stood on a little knoll of rocks two 
hundred yards or so away from the ranch 
buildings. Thompson climbed slowly to 
the top of the incline and peered about him 
in the dark. He could discover no signs of 
conflict. He knocked on the door. 

Silence followed; then, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

It was Curt’s Voice. The cowman 
answered, calling his own name. A moment 
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“Johnny,” the cattleman called, ‘bet- 
ter yo’ get behind the car. No use givin’ 
’em too many men to shoot at.” 

A little spurt of alkali dust rose within 
two feet of Curt’s face. Johnny was obey- 
ing Thompson’s order like a good soldier 
when he heard the foreman exclaim: ‘‘Got 
that one!” 

“And the other’s on the run,” the cattle- 
man answered quietly. ‘‘Curt, see if yo’ 
ean’t stop him without killin’ him.” 

Curt swore and settled himself a little 
more carefully on his belly. 

“Trouble with you, Ben, is yo’re too 
religious,’”’ he growled. 

And then Johnny Walker and the cattle- 
man watched some of the fine shooting 
whee has begun to go out of style in these 

ays. 

The fleeing man was a good four hun- 
dred yards distant, a small black manikin 
moving swiftly across the first gentle slope 
which led toward the rubble of bowlders at 
the mountain’s foot. And now as he went 
on a spurt of dust rose before his feet; an- 
other followed just a little closer to him, 
and then a third. He halted and faced 
about; then came slowly toward the pur- 
suers with his hands up. 

As he drew closer the three men saw his 
face. Thelight of fear was in those shallow 
eyes. 

‘Slade,’ Curt Wilcox said quietly, ‘“‘I’m 
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shore sorry they wouldn’t let me kill yo’. 


They found the currency shipment for 
the Sulphur Springs State Bank in two 
gunny sacks on the saddles. The half- 
breed deputy was quite dead. 

On the way home Thompson insisted on 
occupying the rear seat with Lathrop’s re- 
form town marshal. The cowman did a 


Jittle talking; the prisoner did a good deal. 


“‘Confessed both holdups,”’ Thompson 
told the sheriff when that officer arrived in 
Lathrop. ‘‘And how he aimed to hang ’em 
onto them cow-punchers. Says ’twould 0’ 
been easy enough with the hull town down 
on ’em. Only folks he was afraid of was 
Curt and Pink Davis. They was onto him 
from the start.” 

Excepting for Smythe and one or two 
members of the board of trustees, who 
seemed to take the capture rather as a per- 
sonal affront, Lathrop was unanimous 
in offering congratulations, but neither 
Thompson nor Curt was in a mood to re- 
ceive them. 

“Only thing that reconciles me to not 
killing him is he is sure to get life in Yuma,” 
the foreman growled as Thompson was 
driving homeward with ‘him up the valley 
the next day. ‘‘They say that pen’s ten 
degrees hotter than hell itself.” 

Thompson did not answer; he was busy 
with his thoughts. Some miles farther on 
he did speak. 

“Tt ain’t reform,” said he, addressing 
Curt, the mules and the landscape in gen- 
eral. ‘“‘These things are bound to come. 
But what I cain’t stand is some of the re- 
formers.” 
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Metal Cutting CircularSaws 


Saws with renewable teeth of full high speed steel. Solid 
Saws and Metal Slitters, heat treated to give better metal cut- 
ting service, mean longer runs, or faster feed, or often both. 
And this is due to the vastly superior cutting quality of 
SIMON DS Saw Steel. This steel has been ie 
developed by exhaustive research and ex- 
periment in our own crucible steel mill. 


There is a SIMONDS way to cut steel, 
wood, paper, ice, leather, cork, rags, etc. 


Write for Simonps booklet, “Methods of Cutting Metal.” 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers.” Established 1832 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Chicago Memphis Montreal San Francisco 
New York New Orleans Portland, Ore. Seattle 


SAW STEEL 
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MADE RIGHT SINCE 1832 
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door and outdoor uses. For 
camping, boating, heating 
baby’s food, irons, chafing 
dish parties, office or factory 
lunches or for cooking an 
entire meal, THEROZ and 
THEROZ Cooking Appli- 
ances save time and work. 


Stays Solid While Burning 


It gives an instantaneous 
concentrated heat, hotter 
than coal, gas, oil or electric- 
ity. Patented can prevents 
rolling or spilling. No soot, 
smoke, odor or waste—100% 
heat! 4 oz. can, 15c. (Can- 
ada & west of the Rockies 20c), 
with holder, 40c. (West of the 
Rockies 45c, in Canada 55c). 


Buy THEROZ FUEL and 
Cooking Appliances at drug, 
hardware, department stores, 
grocers or direct from us if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 


Dealers—be prepared for Theroz 
business—-if you can't obtain Theroz 
Fuel and Appliances from your 
jobber, write us for information. 


The Theroz Company 
Woolworth Bldg. New York 


‘The handy Fuel for <>~ 
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EVENING POST 


THE SOLDIER AND HIS BONUS — 


flotation of the bonds by the Government 
is, I think, a particularly vicious one from 
the general banking and economic stand- 
point. In the first place, I take it that any 
man who is able to take $400 or $500 in the 
form of a government obligation and lock 
it up and not use it at all does not need it, 

“Tf, as has been suggested, he can take 
the bond and trade it in with the dealer in 
agricultural implements or with the mer- 
chant for goods, of course, as a rule, the 
dealer is going to consider the market value 
in cash of that obligation and he is going to 
fix his price accordingly. The merchants 
will either sell the bonds thus received or 
else borrow on them, and the transaction 
will result in a further expansion of credit. 

“T take it that there is hardly anyone 
that would seriously advocate the printing 
of greenbacks or legal tender to pay an ap- 
propriation made by Congress. All pro- 
grams of that sort, I take it, are thrown 
into the discard in the present day. But 
the issuance of bonds ofsmalldenominations 
and giving them to needy beneficiaries of an 
appropriation is only slightly less vicious 
than the other proposition would be. 

““My estimate would be that in order to 
float a $2,000,000,000 government bond 
issue at par in the present circumstances, 
you would have to fix a rate of at least six 
per cent.” 


Four methods of financing a bonus have 
been proposed: First, giving bonds instead 
of money to the soldiers; second, issuing 
additional certificates of indebtedness; 
third, issuing another Liberty Loan; and 
fourth, imposing additional taxes. 

If there is to be a bonus, the worst way it 
could possibly be done would be to give 
bonds or other securities of the United 
States to the soldiers. That method should 
be eliminated first. No one in good credit 
ever pays his bills by distributing his prom- 
issory notes. Those governments which 
have been unwise enough or unfortunate 
enough to be obliged to adopt that method 
have been subject to an enormous increase 
in claims against them and grave impair- 
ment of their credit. 

Suppose there should be put out, say, 
$2,000,000,000 of securities of the United 
States, not sold to investors, not placed in 
the hands of people who have saved the 
money to buy them and who would be, to 
begin with, reluctant to part with them for 
less than they cost, but intended to be 
treated as spending money; then you put 
out so much depreciated money—money 
that is not good for the payment of current 
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bills at its face value. You will not satisfy 
the soldiers, because you will have given 
them something they cannot cash readily. 
There isn’t any rate of interest thinkable 
which will serve to place and keep a bond 
so distributed at par, simply because the 
process of distribution among investors has 
not been undertaken. 

The Liberty Loans were characterized 
by an intensive drive at the money of 
the investor. When you issue bonds you 
should seek to find those who have saved 
capital to invest in them. If you distribute 
them not to men who have saved capital 
but to men seeking money to spend, to men 
who by very definition need the bonds be- 
cause they have no saved capital, then 
there will be the greatest recrudescence of 
the scandalous business of the sharks who 
preyed upon the Liberty Bond holders 
after the armistice. It will become a na- 
tional scandal, and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be disaster to all of us. 

You must not play tricks with the credit 
of the greatest nation on earth, and a bonus 
in bonds is a credit trick which is unworthy 
and sure to be destructive. Its influence 
upon the holders of Liberty Bonds—upon 
20,000,000 Americans who did their part 
to win the war by buying Liberty Bonds 
until it hurt, because they were told by all 
of us to buy Liberty Bonds as a patriotic 
duty—will be disastrous. Those people are 
trying to hold their bonds. They have seen 
them go down in the market—some below 
ninety. The Victory Notes of the last issue 
are selling on a 5.60 basis, or thereabout. 
The punishment which has been admin- 
istered to the patriotic citizens who sub- 
scribed for those loans by the existing credit 
stringency is sufficiently severe, and we 
ought not, of all things, to accept the method 
of meeting the problem which the ex-service 
men present which would be most disastrous 
to the Government’s credit and therefore 
to the values of existing securities. 

Now, nearly a year and a half after ho 
tilities ceased, the American people expect 
and have reason to expect some apprecia- 
tion in the values of Liberty Bonds and 


Victory Notes which they subscribed for. 


originally and are buying daily and are 
holding to the utmost of their means as the 
soundest, safest security in the world. The 
20,000,000 Americans who subscribed for 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes, with a 
fine determination that our soldiers should 
want nothing, have a right to demand, now 
that the war is over, that if the bonus be 
granted it shall be met in a way least injuri- 
ous to them. And the ex-service men have 
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for taxes you can’t sell him bonds for the 
same money, nor can the railroads sell him 
bonds. The surtax rates are so high that 
they drive the capital of rich men out of 
the country or into exempt securities, with 
the result to-day that we are subsidizing 
wasteful expenditures by states and munici- 
palities or encouraging expenditures by 
them at a time when they might be de- 
ferred until the supply of capital was 
larger and sufficient for all, and we are 
discouraging investments by such men in 
other high-grade securities. 

This will have a very serious effect upon 
the economic position of the country. The 
railroads have been returned to private 
ownership. The first question there, of 
course, is what rates they will charge; 
whether rates will be permitted to them 
which will give investors reasonable assur- 
ance that the railroads can meet their fixed 
charges with a reasonable margin of safety 
and thus restore their credit. Even then 
the railroads must come into competition 
with the Government of the United States 
and every other borrower to get capital 
sufficient to make betterments, improve- 
ments, extensions, and provide equipment; 
and if that is not provided our whole in- 
dustrial and economic life will be set back 
for lack of means of transportation. 

I do not anticipate getting additional 
revenue from surtaxes; I believe that they 
have not only passed the point of produc- 
tivity but are actually decreasing the fund 
of real income in the country by driving 
capital away from productive enterprise 
and into state and municipal securities or 
into wasteful speculative enterprises. It is 
almost impossible to get a rich man to in- 
vest in anything except astate or municipal 
bond, a fully exempt government bond, or 
some highly speculative thing, so specula- 


tive that the profits might be very large;- 


and he has figured that if losses occurred 
the United States would take its share. 

There is one thing about the productivity 
of all our taxes that we must bear in mind. 
The taxes we are collecting now are on the 
present basis of industrial activity, and one 
cannot feel perfect confidence that business 
is going to remain speeded up or prices are 
going to remain so high. It is obvious that 
if prices were lower and business slower 
incomes would be smaller and the taxes 
on incomes would be smaller. 

It has been proposed in connection with 
this bonus legislation for soldiers that a tax 
be levied on gross sales, including those of 
the manufacturer, jobber or wholesaler, or 
on retail sales. Either would be a consump- 
tion tax. 


Luxury Taxes in Practice 


The reasons for preferring an income tax 
are the same as the reasons for opposing 
the sales or consumption tax. I take it that 
the increase of the cost of living which 
must inevitably result from issuing $2,000,- 
000,000 of spending money to the ex- 
service men would be bad enough without 
raising that money in a way directly cal- 
culated to add to the cost of living. Un- 
questionably every consumption tax has 
the vice that it burdens most heavily the 
people least able to bear it. The income of 
the poor man is altogether absorbed in the 
things he consumes. A negligible propor- 
tion of the income of the rich man goes into 
the things he consumes. If you undertake 
to impose a consumption tax you will in the 
first place add to the cost of living to raise 
the money, and then add to the cost again 
by putting that much spending power in 
the form of new money or credit in the 
hands of the ex-service men. I should say 
that the operation would in that way be 
made more burdensome even than it need be. 

Another tax proposition that has been 
submitted to Congress is to increase the 
list of luxuries and to levy a luxury tax. I 
was always very much interested in the 
luxury tax. Theoretically it is splendid, but 
practically it does not work. You cannot 
collect it. The machinery of collection is 
more expensive than the productivity of 
the tax justifies. You cannot get any im- 
portant amount of revenue from the things 
which the rich man buys and the poor man 
does without, and you get into inextricable 
confusion as to what is a luxury. 

What isa luxury? Are tea, coffee, cigars 
luxuries? I am not prepared to say that I 
know of many things that would be really 
productive of large amounts of revenue and 
of which I think the poor man ought to be 
deprived. I imagine the Ways and Means 
Committee has its own opinion on this 
subject, even clearer than mine, based on 
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experience. Yet if this money is to be 
raised it must be raised by some form of 
taxation. 

The trouble with all these taxes is that 
there is no way of collecting a tax that 
someone does not pay; and nobody wants 
to pay any more taxes. So we hunt round 
for excess-profits taxes and corporation 
taxes and sales taxes and luxury taxes and 
supertaxes in the hope of finding a tax that 
the other fellow will have to pay. Now the 
fact of the matter is that all taxes, with the 
possible exception—within limitations—of 
the income tax, are shifted to the broad 
shoulders of the great consuming public, 
and some of them are shifted many times 
over. The ideal of taxation is a tax which 
is paid only once, and paid then by all of 
us in proportion to our means. An income 
tax, properly graduated according to the 
means of the taxpayer, comes nearest to 
that ideal. But when the steps of the 
income surtax are made too steep or made 
to climb too high, the purpose is defeated 
and the whole plan breaks down, because 
taxable incomes are dried up at the source. 

After all, there can be no other tax than 
a tax upon incomes, because in the last 
analysis the community as a whole can 
only pay taxes out of its income. The real 
question is therefore whether the tax shall 
be frankly a tax upon incomes or called by 
some other name and levied in some in- 
direct and more injurious way. 

If there is to be a bonus the least dis- 
astrous way of providing it will be by an 
increase in the normal income tax. 


If Taxes are Increased 


The government actuary estimates that 
increasing the normal tax rates from four per 
cent and eight per cent, as at present—six 
per cent and twelve per cent last year— 
to nine per cent and eighteen per cent, and 
the corporation income tax to eighteen per 
cent, would increase the revenue on the 
basis of 1919 as follows: 


First $4000 Over EXEMPTIONS 


At4percent .... $ 95,700,844 

At9 percent .... 215,326,899 
Increase. Ape se eg). Lhe ee te pein $119,626,055 

REMAINDER OF INCOME 

At8 percent... . $206,183,113 

At 18 percent. . . . 463,912,004 
IH CLOASCY sai claret eae 257,728,891 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

At 10 percent .. . $ 594,500,000 

At 18 per cent 1,070,100,000 
iinerease’ .. a5 See oe ce tee 475,600,000 
(otal'increase: s)he et ee mea $852,954,946 


I suppose that all this sounds rather un- 
pleasant. But the fact of the matter is that 
the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is unpleasant. 

The difficulty that the world confronts 
to-day seems to me to be about this: For 
five years we destroyed more than we pro- 
duced. The world lived beyond its income. 
We worked very hard destroying each other 
and the wealth that we created. We blew 
it up and ate it up; we took our young men 
and our strong men and set them about 
the business of destruction. Then because 
we could not save, we could not retard 
consumption commensurately, the govern- 
ments of the world issued evidences of in- 
debtedness against the wealth destroyed. 
Ordinarily an obligation issued against 
wealth destroyed is not attractive. It 
would not have been attractive as an in- 
vestment proposal. 

Unfortunately, with the end of hostilities 
the condition which I have described of 
progressive impoverishment of the world 
continued, and was even aggravated. We 
find the condition of Continental Europe 
far from improved eighteen months after 
the armistice. 

The world has become a very homogene- 
ous community — homogeneous econom- 
ically and financially, if not politically— 
and the destruction of wealth and the 
creation of currency and evidences of in- 
debtedness in Europe have proceeded so 
far that prices have been affected all over 
the world. The actual amount of evidences 
of wealth that have been issued against 
the diminishing base of wealth has been 
increasing. You cannot borrow wealth that 
does not exist. You can create credit in- 
struments, but you cannot borrow wealth 
that does not exist. 

In my judgment, the present deprecia- 
tion of Liberty Bonds on the market is due 
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Does Your Tobacco Sift 
Down into the Stem 
of Your Pipe? 


Edgeworth Tobacco goes out into the 
world to make its own friends. It is a good 
smoking tobacco. We don’t have to make 
many claims for it. 

It makes quite a number of friends fot 
itself. Some of these good friends write to 
us. One of them recently sent us the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


Being an occasional smoker and on 
those occasions usually smoking your 
tobacco,° | am writing to mention a 
point which might be used in your ad- 
vertising to your advantage, which to 
my knowledge has appeared in none of 
your advertisements to date. 

Your tobacco possesses the particu- 
lar quality of not being rubbed too fine, 
as a great many of the various brands 
of tobacco are, and this should be a 
great selling item, as a smoker inva- 
riably experiences a great deal of 
difficulty in keeping the stem of his 
pipe clear and clean with the average 
tobaccos, which practically always are 
drawn into and block up the stem. 
This is merely a point which I have 
noticed and hope that it may be of use 
to you. 


If your pipe clogs up too quickly, we be- 
lieve you'll find that Edgeworth will relieve 
you of one of the petty 
annoyances of smok- 
ing. 

You are not likely 
to become an Edge- 
worth fan simply on 
this account. You 
will want a smoking 
tobacco which has the 
flavor and fragrance 
perfectly match- 
ing your individ- 
ual taste. 

Whether or not 
Edgeworth will in 
every way suit 
your individual 
taste can be de- 
cided only by 
bringing you and 
Edgeworth to- 

, gether. 
Though Edgeworth doesn’t suit all 
smokers, it suits many—not just because 
it doesn’t clog up the stems of their pipes, 
but because it’s also a pretty good smoking 
tobacco. 

We invite you to try it. 

Simply send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you will add the name of the 
dealer to whom you will go for more in case 
you like Edgeworth, we would appreciate 
that courtesy on your part. 

We will despatch to you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes and then sliced into thin, moist wa- 
fers, One wafery slice rubbed for a second 
between the hands furnishes an average 
pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you. You pour it straight from 
the little blue ¢an into the bowl of your 
pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, and 
burn freely and evenly to the very bottom 
of the pipe. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors 
and glass jars, and also in various handy 
in-between quantities, 

For the free samples which we would like 
you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 
1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Your girl—did she have to go 
through this last year? 


Mrs: Piersont endeeeae 


HE holidays were over; Evelyn must return to Stanley Hall to 


complete her education. 


“It’s not as if she were unprotected,” thought Mrs. Pierson as she 
put the last pretty dress in the trunk. “Stanley Hall is one of the best 
private schools in the country. Of course, the teachers take excellent 
care of the girls, and yet”— how she hated to turn her daughter over 


to the protection of others! 


Two weeks later Stanley Hall had a serious fire. 


Evelyn escaped with twenty- 


two others through smoke-filled hallways at three in the morning. 


“Why did that happen?” asked Mrs. Pierson sternly of her husband. 


“Defective flue, I suppose, or something of that kind.” He read of fires every day 
in the week— thank God, his daughter was alive and unhurt! 


“Isn't there anything in the world that will make schools safe, Herbert?” 


persistently inquired his wife. 


“No— oh, yes, Sprinklers. The law requires them in many factories and stores. 
Wonder why a school like Stanley Hall didn’t have them?” 


“T'm going to find out,” came the answer from the more inquisitive sex. 


And she did. She inquired so much, and got her friends to inquire so much, 
that a few weeks later she received an announcement from the school authorities 


containing the following information : 


ms Sets See will be modern in every respect. And 


it will be further protected by the best sprinkler system 
we can obtain—the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler.” 


So Mrs. Pierson found out about one school. Do you know about the school 
your sons and daughters are attending? Last year there was an enormous number 
of bad fires in prominent schools and colleges all over the country. 


Read —“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


By mailing a one-cent postal card to us you 
will receive much valuable information and 
many statistics of fire conditions in our great 
educational institutions. Is your school listed 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


4 9 
Corpo” 


as safe or unsafe? Write us today for your 
free copy of “Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy.” Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 
277 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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chiefly to the fact that of the 20,000,000 
Americans who patriotically subscribed 
during the period of the war, large numbers 
have not been willing or able to exercise 
such control over their personal expendi- 
tures as would enable them to retain their 
bonds after the cessation of hostilities. 
Liberty Bonds, like other bonds, are sub- 
ject to market influences, including the law 
of supply and demand, and their market 
quotations have declined in consequence of 
the failure of the great investing public to 
save in proportion to the enormous expen- 
ditures of capital during and since the war. 
Many patriotic people bought Liberty 
Bonds and Victory Notes under the im- 
pulse of patriotism who have been unwill- 
ing since the war was over to continue to 
lend their money to the Government and 
have forced their holdings on the market 
more rapidly than others could save funds 
to invest, with consequent depreciation in 
market prices. The remedy for this condi- 
tion is for people to work and save, to keep 
their holdings of Liberty Bonds as invest- 
ments and to purchase additional govern- 
ment securities with their savings. 

As the Treasury views it, the Liberty 
Bond problem is chiefly one of quantity. 
Unfortunately many holders of Liberty 
Bonds who patriotically subscribed for and 
held them during the war have since re- 
garded them as so much spending money 
and thrown them on the market. People 
generally have been spending money freely 
and saving relatively little, so that there 
has not been sufficient capital saved to 
overcome the pressure upon the market 


| from those who bought bonds as patriots 


but not as investors. I think most com- 
petent judges, however, believe that the 
equilibrium has about been reached be- 
tween sales and purchases of Liberty Bonds 


‘and that the Liberty Bond market will soon 


turn upward; government bonds, in fact, 
could not well be made more attractive 
than they are at present market prices. 
The reason Liberty Bonds and Victory 
Notes are depreciated to-day is not to be 
found in the terms of the bonds and notes; 
it is not to be found in the interest rate or 
in the tax exemptions; it is to be found in 
the fact that the demands for capital ex- 
ceed the supply, and the demands exceed 
the supply because the whole world has 
been living beyond its income for five years. 


Inevitable Consequences 


The depreciation of all securities in this 
country has been progressive. It results 
from the stupendous demands for capital 
which are being made upon America by the 
Old World, and to some extent by the New. 
Wealth is accumulating in parts of the 
world where capital is not saved and made 
available for new business. The wealth 
which India has accumulated is not made 
available; it is not a reservoir of available 
funds for the development of new enter- 
prises in this country or reconstruction in 
Europe. The Argentine is, as we were in 
our youth, a land of great resources and of 
great needs for further capital for the de- 
velopment of those resources. And so it 
goes all through the Far East and South 
and Central America. The wealth which is 
accumulating is not accumulating in hands 
which will make it available for the capital 
requirements of the world. That is throw- 
ing upon American markets the demands of 
Europe. Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
good securities, some of our own issuing 
years ago, are being gradually forced back 
into our markets. The depreciation which 
exists in the market value of Liberty and 
Victory securities is less than the deprecia- 
tion which exists in the market value of 
high-grade bonds of industrial and rail- 
road companies, and particularly of public- 
service companies. Of course all those vary 
according to conditions. 

We have a certain supply of wealth and 
we are trying to support upon that wealth 
a certain number of credit instruments. 
We can move about the relative position 
of any given security by the technical skill 
and ingenuity and devices which we adopt, 
but you cannot support on that base any 
more than so many credit instruments. So 
when you wonder about Victory Notes 
being higher than Fourth Liberty Bonds 
and the other variations in prices of Liberty 
securities, the answer is that they vary 
according to their terms, but all within 
that one single mass of securities supported 
on that single base. 

If you take a full glass of water and try 
to pour some more water in, some of the 
water that you pour in may go into that 
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(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


Christian Science, 
Catholic and Gospel 
Hymns 


Many a religious meeting would have 
better music if the Gulbransen played 
the hymns. All the well known hymns 
are ready for you in player rolls and 
listed in our new book entitled 


Good Times With 


Your Gulbransen 


Everything from a children’s party to 
lodge services—every occasion you can 
think of—is mentioned in our new 
book with appropriate selections 
recommended. 


Use the coupon below and we will send 
you a copy of ‘Good Times With Your 
Gulbransen” FREE, 


Sie Ri, oh lgh 


You Can Play the Gulbransen Better Than You 


Ever Could Have Played by Hand 


what is true of nearly everybody. Because playing the piano is a two-sided art. The mechanical art of 
‘reading”’ and “‘fingering’’—and the mental art of playing the music interestingly. 


)ne has no connection with the other—except that notes must be struck by some means before we 


onsider how they shall sound. 


and or by mechanism—only then does interesting music become a_ possibility. 


In fact, until correct striking of notes is accomplished—whether by 


th . . 
“he Gulbransen starts you off at the point in musical education where perfect command of the piano is 


Ten Trade Mark. 


Now then, if you enjoy music, you have the chance 
to make music—with equal enjoyment to those who 
listen. If you habitually hum or whistle, or keep 
time to a good march or dance, you are naturally 
musical. You will play the Gulbransen interestingly 
and with improving taste. 


This is true of the Gulbransen because its exquisite 
“pedal-touch” gives you real freedom in producing 
musical effects—as much as though you played by 
hand. You will have increasing interest in playing 
with expression. You will be in fact what you are 
now at heart—a musician. 


Try a Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. You can 
locate him by the “Baby at the Pedals” —actually 


playing the Gulbransen—in his window. And 
send coupon below for our free book “Good 
Times With Your Gulbransen.” Tells all about 
the music available and the fun you can have. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 
at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the 
U. S., freight and war tax paid. Price branded in 
the back of each instrument at the factory. 


White House Model A es $725 
Country Seat Model eee, 625 
SUDUNDANeVOUC LEC m nn, ameter.) | 5:50) 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3232 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 


ccomplished. It strikes the right notes unfailingly. And it enables you to play them in any desired style 
f shading, phrasing or rhythm. It offers every degree of tone value. It gives you full control of all of these. 


ee 
FREE BOOK COUPON, 
The new book, ‘Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen,” sent free if 
you mail this conpon to 
GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON CO. 
| 3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Please check this in tery if 
you now own & Guibransen 
Player Plano. 
Oheeck this square [f you own 
a player-piang of some other 
kind. 
Check here. if you own a 
Piano which is not a selt- 
player. a 
Use the ‘margin below, writing 
your mame and@ address plainly. 
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party has been taken, ‘‘weren’t they just 
all darlings? Harry was the only officer 
that came through out of his regiment of 
the Coldstreams.”’ 

Harry, you find out afterward, was ex- 
actly eighteen years old, one of the boys 
with whom Lord French, after Mons, held 
back the Huns from reaching the sea—one 
boy to every fifty yards of Front. 

A fine rain was sizzling down upon the 
mist-covered water as the Channel boat, 
on time to the minute, stopped, turned 
round and backed into her place alongside 
the quay at Calais. France looked discon- 
solate; so did the fifty-odd porters who 
stood hungrily waiting to grab our luggage. 
There was the customary confusion, a 
swarming of blue blouses, and presently we 
were being half suffocated in the clamoring 
mob about the tables of the dowane. The 
haggard, one-armed soldier who was acting 
as inspector gave our seven huge bags the 
most casual once-over and chalked upon 
each the white badge of innocence without 
even an inquiry as to possible tabac. 

At that instant I became conscious of a 
pervading odor of alcohol, and a face re- 
sembling a hawk wearing burnsides and 
surmounted by a grotesque cap marked 
“Interpreter” thrust itself into mine. 

“‘A-h-h-h!”’ he cried, clawing the air in 
a frenzy of excitement. ‘‘A-h-h-h! So I 
have found monsieur at last! You are 
Monsieur Blane! Ze motor is outside. I 
have arranged everything—even the cus- 
toms examination.” He lowered his tone 
and shaded his mouth with his hand. 
“There will be nothing to pay.” Then to 
the arrested porters: ‘Here, zis way! Zis 
way with the baggage of monsieur!” 

“But,” I expostulated, ‘‘our bags have 
already been passed by the customs!” 

He glared at me indignantly. 

“What! When I have had everything 
arranged for hours? That is what it is to 
take trouble! Very well, I will escort you 
to the motor—carry the baggage to the 
grand motor which is waiting for monsieur 
at the end of the gare, where I have had it 
placed for the convenience for monsieur!”’ 

Outside the rain had turned to sleet, and 
the damp, raw wind of the Channel bit 
sharply into our necks and wrists. I 
thanked heaven I had asked for a limousine. 

“Zis way, sir-r!”’ 

The Paris train rumbled slowly out. Our 
bags had vanished—perhaps with it. We 
were alone in Calais with Mister Inter- 
preter. But at the end of the platform stood 
a compact closed car with extra-large win- 
dows, its owner a husky, amiable-looking 
Frenchman in a chauffeur’s cap and fur- 
collared jacket, arguing with the porters. 

“Behold ze beautiful car, monsieur!”’ 
cried Mister Interpreter dramatically. 


Alin Indignant Interpreter 


Through the sleet I now perceived that 
the top of the tonneau, where I had counted 
upon carrying our baggage, was already 
heavily loaded with receptacles covered 
with a tarpaulin. 

“You see how well everything is—hic— 
arranged!”’ chanted the interpreter. 

The chauffeur touched his cap. 

“Bon jour, m’sieur,” he said. “I am 
Jean Tourselles. I arrived with the car 
yesterday evening. Where does m’sieur 
wish to place his baggage?”’ 

“What have you got up there on top?” 

“TL essence.” 

“What for? Can’t one buy gasoline 
along the Front?” 

“Ah, non, m’sieur! 
from Paris.” 

We glanced at one another dubiously. 
The car wassmalland the body rather under- 
sized. But in spite of the adage that there 
is always room on top, there wasn’t. The 
porters meanwhile waited passively. Mister 
Interpreter scented danger and we scented 
his scenting of it. 

“The baggage must go on top!”’ he an- 
nounced with emphasis. 

The chauffeur disregarded him. 

“Tf mesdames and m’sieur will get 
in ——” began Jean politely. 

“Put it on the top!” yelled the inter- 
preter suddenly. 

Jean turned on him. I donot know what 
he said, but I am morally certain that in 
words, form or substance he unequivocally 


It must be carried 


informed that interpreter that his presence © 


was astench in the nostrils. This demolition 
fire ended with the word ‘‘boche.” The 
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FOLLOWING THE FRONT 


(Continued from Page 19) 


German Prisoners and Guard 


interpreter went into action—gas curtain, 
barrage, heavies, everything. 

He danced round Jean like an infuriated 
Hottentot. A gendarme sauntered near— 
carelessly. 

“Who is this man?” I demanded wearily 
as he paused for breath. 

“T do not know, m’sieur. He asked if I 
was waiting for anybody and I told him 
yes,’’ explained Jean, his chin trembling. 

“Be off with you!’”’ I shouted. ‘You 
have no business here whatever.” 

“What? No business? He says I have 
no business! Name of aname! What have 
J done all day but arrange for m’sieur 4 


“Here,” I interrupted, thrusting five 
francs into his hand, “take that and be off!”’ 

He inspected it carefully, while Jean 
began piling the bags inside the car. Then 
Mister Interpreter exploded again. 

‘“What?”’ he shrieked. “‘Am I to work 
for nothing? I have wasted my day! I 
have arranged everything!”’ 

“Tsn’t that enough for him?” I asked 
Jean. 

The chauffeur shrugged his shoulders. 

““M’sieur, he hasn’t seen five francs in 
a week!” : 

“‘ Ah-h-h!”’ chattered Mister Interpreter. 
“ Assassin !”’ 


? 


Coc Hardie Hotel, Verdun 
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Cross Roads, Berry:au:sBac 


comfortable rooms in a warm, well-lighted 
hotel in the Flemish metropolis. But the 
two commercial hotels were crowded to the 
skylights. As aforementioned, there wasn’t 
a bed to be found, even in February—we 
had not seen a single tourist all day—until 
some kind citizen—he meant it kindly— 
suggested a hostelry, half barracks, half 
hotel, outside the city. In the gloom it 
leered at us like a high-class chicken house 
or dog kennel. The bell pendant on the 
jamb jangled a long time before the ex- 
N. C. O., who ran the place, appeared in 
his shirt sleeves and looked us over. Yes, 
he could put us up. Take any of those 
along the hall—they were all alike. Dinner 
would be in in an hour or so. He vanished. 

I picked out three wooden cells about six 
by eight, the floors of which oozed with 
dampness, and heaved in my own luggage. 
The cold inside them was bitter. We turned 
down the sheets. Clearly they had not 
been changed for days—and I speak with 
charity. But there wasn’t anywhere else to 
go. Jean and the motor had disappeared 
into the night, and anyhow Amiens was 
sixty kilometers away. 

But the first thing was to get warm. 
About 100 yards down the chicken run was 
a door, light spurting from its cracks. We 
pushed it open and stepped into a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees in the shade. In the 
middle of the narrow cigarette-butt-strewn 
dining-room floor stood a red-hot stove and 
about it were ranged a circle of N. C. O.’s— 
British Tommies—two beautifully en- 
ameled demoiselles, a frowzy officer’s wife 
holding a squalling baby, and a real cap- 
tain—temporary gentleman — somewhat 
maudlin, who was describing his rise from 
insignificance to fame. 

“Yus!” he declaimed grandiloquently. 
“T tells yer! Twice I was in By-ear] in ’14, 
an’ never a scratch! An’ then just before 
the bloomin’ show was hover I goes hup in 
hayteen for to ’elp push Heinie back and 
gets me ’ead plugged full of tin plyte. 
Naow wot dy’sy to that? But do I go to 
orspital? Not me! Although I’ve a right 


to me bit o’ Blighty, I stays on, gets madea 
capting and ’as me look-in at the finish. 
Now, I says, this ’ere proves ’ow virtue is 
its hown reward, for in By-earl wot does I 


find in one o’ them ruined ’ouses but a - 


complete set o’ Dresdin Chiny, hintact! 
An’ in the werry next room two helephant 
tusks o’ solid ivory—worth forty pound 
apiece no less! Damn yer, shut hup!’’—to 
the dog. 

There was a murmur of perfunctory ap- 
plause as the temporary gentleman sim- 
pered fatuously at his auditors. Weglanced 
at one another and retreated to the plank 
walk outside. But when dinner was an- 
nounced we found to our surprise that it 
rivaled our lunch at Ypres. 

Again we woke to a burnished sky. The 
demolished Cathedral of Arras, rising 
from the shadows of a tangle of narrow 
streets into a haze of golden sunshine, was 
a marvelously impressive spectacle. Round 
it we saw our first gang of German prison- 
ers still at work. Jean, though he had 
fought for eighteen months in the trenches 
of Berry au Bac, seemed to bear them no 
grudge. 

As we rode away one of them yelled: 
“‘Say, I worked three years at the Hotel 
Astor in your burg. But believe me, never 
again!” 

Quite so! Never again! I fully agreed 
with the gentleman. 

We hesitated a few moments in the 
Grand Place, where the row of old Spanish 
houses stands disemboweled, and where 
hundreds of persons lived underground in 
cellars and dugouts for nearly five years; 
ground our teeth at the sight of the demol- 
ished Hdétel de Ville, a thing of exquisite 
beauty never to be restored, and soon were 
bowling down the road to Bapaume. 

Now Bapaume was taken and retaken 
time and again, and there is nothing left of 
it. There are only acres of débris filled with 
rotting beams, of powdered brick and 
crumbled stone, cemented by frost and 
rain. That is all. To the uninformed vis- 
itor it seems incredible that it—and the 
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towns like it—should ever be rebuilt. A 
row of little estaminets line the main street, 
and in one of them you can pick up a meal 
of sardines, bread and cheap wine. Here in 
a shanty noisy with mud-stained peasants 
we met our first tourists—a young officer 
and his bride evidently on their honey- 
moon. They were English, for one meets 
only English on the Flanders Front. They 
spoke no French, and I gave him the high 
sign. 

‘*Sardines!’”’ I whispered. 

“Thanks!” he replied diffidently. ‘‘Aw- 
fully good of you.” 

A bit later as they were starting off I 
inquired, ‘‘Are you going to Cambrai? 
There isn’t anything to see there, is 
there?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I think I’ll run 
over.” 

“What for?” I demanded rather inquisi- 
tively. 

He blushed. 

“T’m not going into the town,” he stam- 
mered. “‘There’s a special place—just out- 
side—I—I—want to see again. It wouldn’t 
interest anybody, you know, but me.” 

And then I noticed that one of his arms 
hung limp. 


The Last Inhabitants 


We couldn’t have stayed there had we 
wished to, for there wasn’t a house stand- 
ing. Sosoon we were following the ridge to 
Albert, the scene of the heroic epic of the 
British in ’18, when the boche retreated to 
the Hindenburg Line. Albert is an ash 
heap. It took six months for the British to 
shove Fritz back those nineteen kilometers 
and cost 500,000 men. Beyond on one’s 
left rises, only a couple of hundred yards 
from the road, the Butte de Warlencourt. 
This prehistoric grave, or mound, honey- 
combed with tunnels and caves and bris- 
tling with machine guns, for a time stood 
an impregnable outpost on the edge of the 
boche line, until the Gordon Highlanders 
bombed it and wiped out a whole German 
battalion. The fields are thick hereabouts 
with shells and pieces of accouterment, 
while crosses topped with the helmets of 
those who lie beneath mark the stubborn 
defense of men who died fighting, expecting 
and getting no quarter. My foot kicks 
apart a rusty rifle, its woodwork white 
from the weather. Ahead two crosses lean 
toward one another. 

“Here lies a German hero,” reads one. 

“Here lies a soldier of France,’’ reads the 
other. 

The same words repeat themselves thou- 
sands of times along the Front. 

“Hin deutscher Held.”’ 

“Un soldat Frangais.”’ 

It is always the German who was the 
‘hero,’ but the Frenchman was ever the 
“soldier.” 

We are struck by the loneliness of these 
vast, silent stretches. No one is to be seen, 
save an occasional plowman or a peasant 
filling in a trench, the white line of which 
zigzags across the fields over the hill. An 
old peasant woman is trudging along with 
a net bag of potatoes, and she waits pa- 
tiently for half an hour—while we climb 
over the great mine craternear La Boiselle— 
to get a lift of 400 yards. She has never 
been in a motor before, and she disappears 
beaming into a heap of stones and mortar, 
whence protrudes a smoking funnel. She 
comes out presently with an old man and 
both wave delightedly. They are about all 
that are left of the inhabitants of La Boi- 
selle, which has been wiped entirely out of 
existence. 

That night we slept in Amiens in order 
to get clean beds and baths, and next morn- 
ing doubled back on our tracks to Peronne, 
one of the worst shelled places upon the 
Front. But Peronne differs from towns like 
Bapaume and Albert in that it is larger and 
is also on the River Somme. It has always 
been a center for barter, and the country 
folk flock there naturally on market days, 
bringing their produce, their dry goods or 
needlework with them. I cannot conceive 
of towns like Bapaume, Albert and Bailleul 
being restored for many years, since it would 
seem that the task of clearing away the 
mass-of débris would be so gigantic and 
costly as to be almost prohibitive. Towns 
that have disappeared entirely—blown to 
powder, like La Boiselle—can be rebuilt on 
their ancient sites. But it would -be far 
easier to rebuild Bapaume somewhere else, 
if the land were available. Towns like 
Peronne will come back automatically, just 
as Rheims, St.-Quentin and Arras are doing. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IX AM 
j 

MAN’S MOTOR CAR is one of his personal posse: 
sions. If it is commonplace it stamps him as a man ¢| 
little or no discrimination. If it is “gaudy,” it proclaims hi 
bad taste and lack of refinement. | 


Mea As a consequence, well-bred people insist upon a compromis 
between these two extremes. | 


They demand individuality in their Motor Cars. But it! 
the quiet, unpretentious individuality that characterizes | 
Patrician the world over. They demand “smartness” in the! 
Motor, Cars—but it is the smartness of exquisite desig 


luxurious appointment and finished detail. 


In a word, they demand just such a car as the Paige sevel 
passenger model—“The Most Beautiful Car in America. 
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down, for their trunks are so full of iron as 
to turn any ax or saw. Their roots must 
needs be uncovered and severed before 
they can be felled and burned. 

It was late as we left the shell-torn wil- 
derness of the Chemin des Dames and 
dropped back to the Aisne looking for 
something to eat. But there was nothing 
to be had at Aixy or even larger Vailly. At 
Chavonne, however, we found a cardboard 
shanty squatting amid fallen walls, its hid- 
ing place marked by a great sign, “Hotel 
Lion d’Or.’’ Madame, who cooked in one 
half and served it in the other, would have 
nothing to do with people so inconsiderate 
as to demand déjuener at three aprés midi. 
Non! Non, m’sieur! Impossible! She be- 
came indeed furiously angry at the thought 
of it. But her dignified old father, whose 
sad, wistful face haunted us all that after- 
noon, gently urged her to reconsider. 

The American mesdames et monsieur 
were very hungry. They had come because 
they loved France. Surely she would not 
refuse to make an omelet! 

Non! Non! What was our hunger to 
her? Was she to be a washer of dishes all 
her life—besides being a widow? Had she 
not done enough in giving her husband 
without being a slave? Then she saw that 
Miss K. was in the uniform of the French 
Red Cross and she weakened. Well, this 
once perhaps. But there was nothing to 
eat—absolutely! An omelet perhaps, some 
bread—brown, not white, you should un- 
derstand—sardines—toujours les sardines, 
a la grace de Dieu—and some really very 
good wine. And while she withdrew— 
grumbling—to the kitchen side of the hut, 
m’sieur her father, who wore the ribbon of 
70 in his buttonhole, told how he—one of 
the most prosperous men on the Aisne— 
and his daughter, who used to wear silk and 
count out the money, were now reduced to 
serving lunches to irresponsible motorists. 


Among the Ruins of Rheims 


“Ah!” said he, and the tears welled in 
his faded eyes. ‘“ Mine was the most beauti- 
ful hotel anywhere on the Aisne outside of 
Soissons. I put my entire fortune into it— 
100,000 francs. Oh, so beautiful a hotel; 
so large—twenty rooms! Then came the 
war. We are standing now where was my 
beautiful hotel! There is—nothing! And 
all the government will ever pay me is 
20,000 francs—and all they have paid me 
is 3000. SoI have built this! But it is not 
for long. I shall never have a grand hotel 
again!” 

Someone had told us a fairy story of a 
wonderful new hotel in Rheims, built to 
accommodate the expected tourist inva- 
sion—the Crillon, he thought it was. So 
we telegraphed ahead and took our time 
climbing over the trenches below the 
Chemin des Dames, poking into half- 
collapsed abris and falling over barbed 
wire round the famous crossroads at Berry 
au Bac, which were churned to chalk by 
high explosive. 

Happy in the expectation of another 
Lion Rouge, we purred through the falling 
dusk of the Sabbath into Rheims, peering 
eagerly for the apochryphal Crillon. 
There was a socialist parade of shouting boys 
making a demonstration, and they hooted 
at us savagely. But no one could tell us 
where to find the new hotel. Unexpectedly 
we came upon it—the roof awry, the walls 
rent, the lightless windows crudely boarded. 
However, we were told there was a hotel— 
two in fact—down another street. One 
turned out to be merely a restaurant; the 
other one of the most dank, inhospitable 
places I have ever stayed in. A yellow- 
faced miser of a woman condescended to 
let us have two rooms if we would carry up 
our own luggage. One little girl did most 
of the work—with a smile—probably for 
ten francs a week. No, Rheims was not 
for us. 

It may well be that from an architect’s 
or historian’s viewpoint the Cathedral at 
Rheims is individually the most interest- 
ing feature of devastated France. But 
somehow we were less moved by it than by 
the burned villages of the Somme, the 
blackened ruins of the Aisne, the piteous 
little heaps of what were once farmhouses 
below the Chemin des Dames. The great 
cathedral with its shattered stonework, its 
shrapnel-blasted facade, and its glassless 
windows, lacked for us the personal, human 
touch of what we had seen before. Its bom- 
bardment was a crime, a sacrilege, a blas- 
phemy, but not a cruelty. Had we seen it 
under actual shell fire doubtless we should 
have felt differently. 
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Rheims can be visited by rail or motor 
from Paris in a single day, but Verdun 
cannot. ‘Tourists must spend the night 
either there or in some near-by town. But 
as Verdun, with its surrounding forts, is 
perhaps the most instructive point upon 
the Front it should be visited at any cost. 
I trust that before the summer tide of way- 
farers sets in some additional accommoda- 
tion for strangers will be provided. Verdun 
was pretty badly treated by the boche, but 
not demolished by any means. 

Still one of Fritz’s shells did land in the 
streets beside the leading hotel—Le Coc 
Hardie—and blew half of it away. The 
Hardy Cock now stands on one leg, so to 
speak, supported by timbers, its stairs and 
floors sagging dangerously, one side of it 
protected from the winter wind by a thin 
covering of lath and tar paper. The sensa- 
tion of climbing up to one’s bedroom by 
means of a staircase resembling a grossly 
inebriated Tower of Pisa is unusual. So is 
the inevitable feeling after one has gone to 
bed that maybe the chamber and its con- 
tents—including oneself—will fall into the 
neighboring back yard before morning. 

Yes, a stay at Le Coc Hardie is an expe- 
rience not likely to be forgotten, partic- 
ularly as after nightfall a considerable 
portion of the populace crowd into the sa- 
lon about the only stove to keep warm and 
make polite conversation at the .top of 
their lungs. Le Coc Hardie is popular as an 


Further Monkeying With Nature 


PEAKING of the wholesale killing of 

crows, hawks, and other birds known as 
enemies of game birds, and speaking also of 
the general proposition of improving on the 
ways of Nature, I might mention some of 
the results of monkeying with Nature as 
evidenced out in Montana, where gophers 
eat grass. The Montana act provides for 
the sowing of poisoned grain. This was 
fine in theory, just like a great many in- 
stances of sporting altruism which are 
hoped to work out with the result of abun- 
dant shooting for everybody, no matter 
how much everybody wants to kill. Asa 
matter of fact the actual result of the Mon- 
tana law was the almost total destruction 
of many species of song birds and insec- 
tivorous birds, and hundreds of game birds 
also. The gophers survived. ° 

We used to have the reputation of being 
a people remarkable for our common sense. 
Of late we seem to be victims of hysteria. 
There has hardly been one instance of an 
attempt to alter the ways of Nature which 
has not resulted in disaster. And always 
things happen we did not foresee. Why not 
leave Nature alone? And why not give 
Nature a chance? 

I see no reason to believe that there will 
be any open sport in America twenty years 
from to-day. Certainly there will not be 
if we are to rely upon the mental activities 
of gentlemen who are still in search of the 
philosopher’s stone and the transmutation 
of metals, who still believe that Venice 
treacle will cure all the diseases that flesh 
is heir to, and who still patiently endeavor 
to get over the fence by pulling at their 
boot straps. 


Protecting the Grizzly 


AR tae out of mind the grizzly bear has 
been regarded as the most dangerous 
animal on this continent. We have always 
held him to be the very type and embodi- 
ment of all that is ferocious and dangerous. 
His name, Ursus horribilis, shows what we 
think of him. All the old hunting stories 
which have come down from days of the 
trappers and hunters of the plains and the 
Rockies convey the impression of a giant 
beast to which fear was a stranger—a crea- 
ture which attacked without provocation 
and which could never be met in combat 
except with great risk. The Indians always 
regarded the killing of a grizzly bear as 
proof of the greatest prowess, and a necklace 
of grizzly claws was the tribal Medal of 
Honor, Croix de Guerre, D.S. O. and V. C. 
all in one. Even those level-headed young 
gentlemen, Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, have recorded their extreme respect 
for this giant brute. 
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evening resort because, there being no lights 
in the streets, the foreign troops quartered 
in the town—particularly the Senegalese— 
have a way of knocking people on the head 
and taking away their money if they stroll 
about too carelessly. 

The clouds were gathering as we gained 
the treeless ridge, clothed with an ancient 
forest before the war, from which gallant 
little Fort Douaumont looks across the sea 
of death that stretches toward the north. 
It is Ypres and the top of the Chemin des 
Dames and the Somme over again—only 
worse. By the roadside ran a communica- 
tion trench. Above it stood a lonely cross— 
“Un soldat Francais.’”” A hundred yards 
below in a small wired inclosure a few 
rusty bayonets projecting from the soil 
show where twenty-five French soldiers 
were buried alive by a mine explosion just 
as they were about to go over the top. 
They stand there still, erect, their lifeless 
hands still holding their rifles at attention. 

We tried to picture Douaumont under 
fire, but imagination failed to reconstruct 
that scene from hell—a hell so terrible that 
for five nights one of the garrison lay 
wounded only twenty-five yards beyond 
the parapet, while each night one more of 
his comrades died in an effort to crawl 
those twenty-five yards and bring him in. 
The little copain with the acetylene flare, 
who showed us over the fort, told us all 
about it. He mentioned casually that the 


These old grizzly stories came out of the 
days of muzzle-loading rifles. Moreover, 
not only were those rifles less efficient than 
the modern high-power arms but the bears 
themselves then were larger and more dan- 
gerous. They had not yet developed the he- 
redity of fear. They did not run, but stood 
or charged. Even in the more modern 
times of big-game hunting the man who 
has killed his grizzly has always been en- 
vied, even though as a matter of fact the 
feat might have been devoid of danger and 
even of excitement. 

For many years the grizzly bear has 
been so wary that it has been almost im- 
possible to come up with him by still hunt- 
ing. I should not like to take three 
thousand dollars and wager that I could 
kill a wild grizzly, by still hunting, to my 
own rifle anywhere within the United 
States, allowing myself a year to do the 
trick. The truth is that the grizzly is a 
passing species in America. He is harder 
and harder to find, harder and harder to 
get. No longer a bold and courageous ani- 
mal, he has become one of the wariest and 
most suspicious. On Kadiak Island if one 
of the giant bears smells a man he will run 
almost until he drops. There are few parts 
of Alaska where the keen scent of the grizzly 
is not used to keep him miles away from the 
hunter who pursues him. The times have 
changed, and the grizzly has changed with 
them. 

As a matter of fact there is little more 
danger in meeting a grizzly to-day than 
there is in meeting a jack rabbit. 

A tragic figure, this giant of the past 
now is driven to the last fastnesses of the 
mountains. He no longer ranges in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota. 
Only the mountains hold him to-day, and 
there his defense is not his courage but his 
shrewdness. Even so, he remains a figure 
of romantic interest. He ties us to our past 
of exploration and adventure. There is not 
a live grizzly left in the state of California 
to-day, and the same is true of almost every 
other Western state. But so long as one 
is left alive or is thought to be alive, we 
shall connect him up with the days -of 
Frémont and Carson, and the times when 
our world was young. 

The trapper cares nothing for tragedy 
or bold romance or history. The trapper 
can do what the hunter cannot do. The 
trade demands grizzly hides, black-bear 
hides, and the trappers produce them. The 
black bear will outlive the grizzly, and the 
latter soon will go. 

It has been but a very short time that 
any man has raised a voice on the side of 
the grizzly bear. I think the first man to 
do that was J. A. MacGuire, of Denver, 
who for some time has been doing what he 
could to get some sort of protection and 
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wounded man’s mouth was full of clay 
which he had eaten to keep from starving, 
and that he died the next day after he had 
been brought in. I did not ask him who the 
rescuer—after all only ‘‘Un soldat Fran- 
cais’’—had been, but I noticed that he 
was wearing a Croix-de-Guerre ribbon. 

He showed us where in his subterranean 
chamber the commanding officer, amid the 
fiercest fire and with the fort hopelessly cut 
off from communication with Verdun, with- 
out food or water, could sit and talk over 
the telephone with the Ministry of War in 
Paris. I do not know exactly why, but the 
thought of that man sitting inside his con- 
crete shell amid a hurricane of iron, gas and 
flame talking to Paris lingers very stub- 
bornly in my mind. 

Just as we were bidding our little soldier 
good-by there came a white flash from the 
north, the air shook and a thick column 
of black smoke spurted upward ten miles 
away and broke out into fan shape. It was 
only the systematic destruction of unex- 
ploded German ammunition, but for a mo- 
ment I forgot. 

We stopped for an hour at Chateau- 
Thierry and at Belleau Wood, and that 
night reached Paris. We had seen the 
Front, and we had seen where our comrades 
had fought and died, and where some of 
them still lie. I hope they will always lie 
there, with the American flag softly flap- 
ping above the rows of white crosses. 
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some sort of legal closed season established 
for the grizzly bear as well as for our other 
great game animals. In Montana, for in- 
stance, where there are as many bears as 
in any other state of the Union, they may 
be trapped or shot during every month of 
the year. The same is practically true over 
pretty much all of the remaining range of 
the grizzly. The end is not very far off if 
the present condition continues. Here is 
one of the most prized big-game animals in 
the world, without question the most re- 
doubtable trophy of all American hunting, 
and yet it has no protection whatever at 
any time or against any method which may 
be conceived for its destruction. 

Fair play is a jewel. Even the giant in 
the prize ring has fair play among sports- 
men. Why should not the grizzly have fair 
play to-day? Has he not played his lone 
hand long enough to show himself a gentle- 
man unafraid? Why should we not treat 
him like the gentleman he is? Why should 
we not have laws to-day protecting the 
grizzly and the black bear absolutely dur- 
ing part of the year and at least partially 
during the restricted portions of the year? 
The Denver man ought to have a wider 
following. His idea has good sportsman- 
ship back of it. The grizzly has been a 
gentleman, even though we call him a 
robber baron. 


Good-by, Wapiti! 


fete country now knows the tragedy of 
the Yellowstone elk herd. What was 
predicted here three years ago now has 
happened. The great elk herd practically 
is wiped out. Now in all likelihood we shall 
begin to rub our eyes and wonder, perhaps 
also to ask some questions. 

We have lost our elk herd because the 
grazing of sheep and cattle on the winter 
range of the elk has been permitted. 

Now a program for the solution of the 
elk problem is being concluded in the midst 
of a certain acclaim. 

The biological survey has incurred a de- 
ficiency of something like forty-five thou- 
sand dollars in order to buy hay for the elk 
in the Jackson’s Hole country. That will 
not avert starvation there, neither will it 
bring back the six thousand or seven thou- 
sand elk which were slaughtered outright 
on the north edge of Yellowstone Park, or 
save the two or three thousand more which 
died crippled in the mountains. Contrition 
of this sort comes rather late. 

The time to save the elk was before they 
were shot and before they were starved. 
Now it is good-by, Wapiti! 

Only a remnant of the great herd ever 
will be saved now, and these are the last 
elk we have worth mentioning. Good-by, 
Wapiti! 
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articles had seen all this mess coming, had 
figured that a long trip overseas would 
be pleasanter than the hard times and tur- 
moil that were on their way by fast express, 
and in a breath had said, “‘ Let Peter do it.’’ 
Well, Peter was going to do it. Peter was 
young and raw and amateurish, but Peter 
had health and strength and Peter could 
learn—even if some of the lessons were 
bound to be expensive. And Peter was 
going to do it. 

I walked from the offices of the Lebanon 
Valley—the three upper floors of the First 
National Bank, if you have managed to 
recognize Tremont under all this camou- 
flage—straight toward the ancient and dis- 
reputable Union Depot, which still housed 
most of the railroad lines entering the town. 
It is not a great distance down there, as 
perhaps you may recall; less than a mile. 
I walked down Main Street very slowly, 
and missed not a single detail in all that 
way. Not even the big Olympic Roller 
Rink, two blocks this side of the depot, 
where a man with a hammer and a ladder 
was attaching a sign announcing that the 
property was offered for sale. What a fool 
business that had been, trying to put up 
and make a go of a roller rink down in that 
part of Tremont, among the wholesale 
houses and the factories. Such a well-built 
structure, too, with its solid walls and its 
great steel-framed roof. Not an easy thing 
to sell either—a building so poorly adapted 
for general business purposes. It might 
have done as a garage, only there was no 
shortage of garage space in Tremont in 
those days. And the location was hardly 
more fortuitous for that business than for 
a roller rink. 

This building I studied with great care. 
I walked round it three times before I was 
done, and then I found my way up a narrow 
alley between vacant lots at its rear. A 
small dog came 
out of the door- 
way of a shed 


I Showed Bessie and Witkinson the Cabled Message, 


Which Had Come All the Way From Cairo 


and regarded me—on general principles— 
as unfriendly. Two children, one white and 
one black, displayed unmixed curiosity. I 
found my way to the end of the alley. It 
led where I thought, to the brink of a sharp 
ravine. Across the gully, hardly two 
hundred yards distant, was the roar and 
commotion of a railroad yard anda machine 
shop—our yard and our shop. It was the 
junction, the very point where our own 
tracks led from those of the Union Depot 
company and off up the valley toward 
Jacksonport. 

With a good deal of difficulty I got down 
the one side of the gully and up the other, 
followed the joint tracks of all the railroads 


down into that same Union Depot toward 
which I had first headed. It was a forlorn 
place, fairly typical of far too many others 
all the way across the land. For fifty years 
soft-coal locomotives had breathed their 
blasphemous fumes against its stodgy 
walls—once red of brick but now black with 
age and filth. : 

It was midwinter and we had had four 
or five weeks of the peculiarly sharp and 
sleety weather for which Tremont is all too 
well famed. There was no protection to the 
station platforms and their rough brick 
floors were glassy with slippery ice, save 
where some of the station employees had 
made feeble attempts to melt the ice with 
sand or salt. And now it was beginning to 
sleet again—the open platforms to present 
new possibilities of danger to passengers. 
The narrow hoodlike roofs that ran part of 
their length were absolutely no protection 
against the drive of a wind-propelled storm. 

The inside of the station was hardly more 
cheery than its exterior. Its walls appar- 
ently had not been painted for at least two 
decades. Over their surfaces were pasted 
a great variety of advertising posters. One 
of them, affixed close beside a telephone 
booth, particularly interested me. It read: 


WHY TRAVEL?—TELEPHONE 


It no longer is necessary for salesmen to put both 
time and money in railroad journeys. John Blinks, 
of Holyoke, Mass., covering New England territory 
for a Boston shoe house last year, found that by 
using long-distance telephone calls he had reduced 
his expenses thirty-five per cent and covered twenty- 
five per cent more concerns in an allotted time. 


Impossible? Not a bit of it. There it 
hung, big as life and twice as natural. One 
couldn’t blame the telephone people for 
their audacity. But how they must have 
been laughing in their sleeves at the sales- 
manship of the railroad folks. 

Salesmanship? Salesmanship of trans- 
portation? It sort of has a funny sound, 


hasn’t it? The very idea of selling 
railroad transportation as a mer- 
chant would sell silk or shoes is a 
little unusual, I must admit. But 
I cannot admit that it is prepos- 
terous. Of which, very much more 
anon. 

Salesmanship. 

I crossed the big waiting room of Tre- 
mont Union Station to the news stand. I 
asked for the current issue of one of our 
more conservative but still very popular 
monthly magazines. The sloppy young 
man who represented the news company 
had never heard of that magazine. I asked 
him for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. He 
had heard of it! 

“T am reading our copy of it,” said he 
with an air of great finality. 

That was logic if not salesmanship. I 
asked him for some maple sugar. My 
Northern taste is always keen for the 
sweetness of our maples. All about Tremont 
are fine groves, still yielding much sap each 
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spring. The young man had no maple 
sugar, no maple candy of any sort. He 
had chocolates in great profusion and vari- 
ety. Now I have no grudge against choco- 
lates; at the right time and in the right 
quality I have the nonsmoker’s real appre- 
ciation of them. But what I wanted that 
February evening was maple. And I was 
not going to get it. It was plain to see, 
moreover, that the agent of the news com- 
pany was growing peeved at my persistence. 
He showed it in his manner, and finally 
gave definite utterance. 


Atlantic Eastern Plays Poker 


The Union Depot of Tremont was posi- 
tively fascinating. I stopped at the ticket 
window and interrupted a téte-a-téte be- 
tween the agent and an extremely charming 
young woman long enough to inquire the 
round-trip railroad fare from our town to 
California and return; I wanted to be sure 
to include San Diego and Seattle, and, if 
possible, Boisé, as well. That young man 
did not know the rate. He told me so, 
without ever having to come to his feet or 
over to the window. Why didn’t I ask him 
something easy—the ticket price to Pal- 
myra or to Boston or to Jacksonport? He 
would have known that offhand. 

“Don’t you have tariffs or schedules to 
show that rate?”’ I ventured. 

He shook his head slowly. 

““We’ve got them, but I don’t understand 
them,” he replied. An inspiration came to 
him. “If you were to drop in here to-night, 
just before the night train goes to New 
York, our head agent, Mr. Reynolds, might 
bein. He ought to be able to find the rate.”’ 

And he went on listening to the prattle 
of his lady friend. 

One other experience with the Tremont 
Union Depot andI am done. I took supper 
in that ancient structure that evening. It 
is a fairly busy hour about the old depot, 
half a dozen trains coming or going within 
the space of some fifty minutes, and a good 
many folks coming or going on them. The 
dining room did a good business. It ought 
to have done a wonderful trade. The busi- 
ness was there. But the dining room 
wasn’t. What I mean is 
that it, too, had not learned 
the value of salesmanship, 
of making its wares attrac- 
tive. Like the news stand, 
it, too, was run by the same 
widespread news company— 
and with the same sort of 
general indifference in the 
management. The food was 
not poor, but the service 
was unattractive. Prices 

were almost on a level 
with those of our new 
hotels downtown, and 
the quality quite infe- 
rior, while there was a 
great lack of gracious- 
ness on the part of 
everyone connected 
with the establish- 
ment—cashier, wait- 
resses, head waiter, all 
the rest of them. Serv- 
ice was lacking. And 

. SO was salesmanship. 
As I sat finishing my supper, a piece 
of soggy pie—twenty cents—and a cup of 
muddy coffee—fifteen cents—a real bit of 
philosophy slipped into my mind: We were 
lucky to be getting out of that wretched old 
terminal. It had taken a jolt to accomplish 
the very thing that the Lebanon Valley 
should have done of its own accord many 
years ago. 

This thought stayed with me—and was 
a good deal of a comfort: Three days later 
I gave utterance to it; to Henry James 
Wilkinson, our secretary and treasurer. He 
looked upon me blankly; in horror, too. 

“Get out of the Union Depot?” he 
asked. ‘‘Where should we go?” 

And without giving me a chance to an- 
swer he began whispering to me, in his 
nervousexcitable way. It was Henry James’ 
opinion that the Atlantic Eastern was play- 
ing poker with us, that they did not want us 
to get out of the terminal at all, simply 
wanted to take a big rent boost out of our 
earnings. He regarded it as unfortunate that 
they held the whiphand over us in this entire 
terminal situation; that just at this time 
when the margin between our net profits 
and our six per cent dividends was getting 
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most uncomfortably close—this was ten 
years ago, when increases in operating 
costs were beginning their long upward 
climb—we should have to come across with 
a boost in Tremont rentals that might 
amount to fifty per cent, and which cer- 
tainly would not be less. But that was the 
only way out—according to Wilkinson. 

I was not so sure of that. 

“T can play a little poker, too, old man,” 
I said to the faithful old watchdog of our 
treasury. “And this time it is the Lebanon 
Valley that holds the hand. We are not 
going to pay more rent to those pirates. We 
are going to get out of Tremont Union 
Depot. And the sooner the better.” 

Wilkinson gave frank utterance to his 
perplexities. 

“Where are we going then?” he asked 
despairingly. “‘What are we going to do?” 

“‘We are going to show fight,” I replied. 
“This road has quit being on the apologetic. 
We are going to take care of our own.” 

Wilkinson grinned—for the first time 
since I had come with the road. 

“By the Lord Harry, I think that you 
can do it!”? he said. Then his face fell 
once again. ‘‘But how about the ter- 
minal?’’ he pressed. 

“These three afternoons that you fellows 
in the office thought I was drifting back to 
the club and my old habits I’ve been pick- 
ing up options. Do you remember the 
Olympic Rink?” 

Gradually I unfolded my plan to the 
secretary and treasurer of the Lebanon 
Valley. That rink would make an ideal 
station—for Lebanon Valley exclusively. 
The building was well built and in excellent 
condition. A little remodeling would make 
it most fit for our passenger-terminal pur- 
poses. Its big trussed roof, wide of span and 
nearly one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
would make an ideal train shed, with plenty 
of protection for passengers coming and 
going. Somehow I have a great liking for 
the old-fashioned type of covered train 
shed, not only a comfort and convenience 
in bad weather, a wonderful saver of the 
temper of the travelers, but it gives a sort 
of aplomb to the railroad itself, a sort of 
distinguished air to the journey right at its 
very outset. There is a sort of psychology 
in all that which I honestly think might 
easily be translated into dollars and cents 
of passenger-traffic income. 


Working Out the Plan 


The station itself would—and did—re- 
model easily. The chief problem that we 
faced was that of the three-hundred-foot 
viaduct that would be necessary to join its 
tracks with those of the main line of the 
Lebanon Valley there at the junction. 
That required a special permit from the 
Tremont Common Council, and at the 
best the possibility of a tremendously long 
wait. 

Now Tremont is no better and no worse 
than a good many other American cities. 
And its aldermanic board was not in busi- 
ness for its health. It had always made 
that clear to us. And the knowledge that 
we were to be thrown out of the Union 
Depot—the news had already become 
common property—and so, to a very great 
extent, dependent upon city action, made 
its lips fairly smack. 

We should have to pay tribute to the 
city government, and good stiff tribute at 
that. Henry James Wilkinson said so; so 
for a little time did Ellery McCammon, 
our new general superintendent. But I 
was not quite so sure. 

In the long run we got our viaduct—and 
without the payment of one cent of graft. 
Thus were upset some pretty stiff traditions 
in Tremont history. How did we do it? 
you ask. It was rather simple, as I now 
look upon it. We did two things—we put 
our cards upon the table, face up, and then 
we traded in the true Yankee fashion that 
is the real delight of Tremont blood. For 
the first of these steps we brought the pub- 
lic into our interest and into our confidence. 
I hired an advertising man and paid him a 
good wage. 

“Tt’s more than any advertising man in 
this town is getting to-day,” he said, when 
first we began to talk the money end of our 
future relationship. 

“T shall expect more of you,” I replied, 
“than is asked of any other advertising 
man in this town.” 

I had sized up my man, had fully made 
up my mind that he was the man for 
this most important job right at hand. 
And here I wish to record the fact that 
young Will Collins never failed to justify 


t 
my expectation of him. Hi; 
ord upon the printed pas 
mont papers—straight 
it. The advertising of 
heretofore had been conf 


thrown out of the Union Dy 
whining, sympathy-s 
a matter of record; anc 


station than the town had } 
many years. 
The Atlantic Eas 


well-operated road—or 
that—but Bourbon in i 
terribly set in its ha 
ing held Tremont so tig 
so many years, it had no 
in the town. But, chi 
alien concern. We we 
very blood. And on thi 
chief appeal—with overw) 
cessful results. aah 
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Quick Expan; 


Then we traded. At thi 
mont, running in a gener 
right angles to our line, was 
trolley which had found it q 
to get into the center of the « 
solidated Traction of our ¢ 
hard-headed and arbitrary 
tion. It, too, has a good d& 
in its make-up. And for 
own—the most of them 
hereditary—it had made w 
this interurban trolley shoul 
town; and had persisted in 
tion—against the long-con! 
of both the merchants and t 
of the city. 

We saved the day for t! 
We brought it right into our 
by the utilization of a littl 
spur that ran from our lin 
Junction down to the lower. 
the town. Ashort stretch of 
we would be ready to hai 
interurban—not quite twe 
length. Only we ceased call 
ban. It became our first a 
real suburban service. We cu 
half-hourly service and the 
battered cars, of ancient typ: 
that had been performing it 
line upon time-table, bunch 
at hours when they were mo 
spreading them apart in th 
of the day and evening. Whi 
with actually fewer trips we 
service. | 

I say ‘“‘trains” advisedly. 
that we bought for our vent 
multiple-unit type that wou 
gether easily and practically 
movement. And it is in ou 
within three years after we 
the Tremont Eastern we 
operating two-car trains int 
two years more these had | 
car trains. Advertising andt 
do count. 2 

My real purpose, however 
the bankrupt and_dilapida 
Eastern was not primar 
into suburban service. ‘ 
seemed like a whale to 2 10 
then operating but four pas 
in and four out of the 
been steadily cut for n 
and now was down ¢ 
Henry G. Tillson ne 
with service—to pw 
eighteen trains a day 
the Tremont Eastern 
a good-sized station; 
fied it a year later w 
head wires on the 
Lebanon Valley out 
dozen suburban trains 
that. rather closely pop 
continuous community 
reaches of the Lebanon 


for those selfsame twé 
I knew that it was 4 
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_chool room Lesson too seldom learned 


(‘;CHOOL days are rough days for 
) school furniture; there is hardly 
ay varnished article that has to 
snd what desks and chairs in the 


s100l go through. 


‘Their salvation is surface protec- 
tm. Ordinary wear and tear leave 
teir surfaces uninjured. It is a 
Ird test, but varnish is equal to it! 


Interest to you lies in what -it 
taches. 


It teaches that in your own home 
yu can have the same protection. 


You know better than anyone 
Ge what the good floors and good 
frniture in your home have to 
ind. You vow, but do you think 
uch about it? Do you accept it 
a necessary evil or do you realize 
|at by keeping every surface intact 


© 1920 
“Save the Surface Campaign” 


under a tough, enduring protective 
coating you will save your property 
—save replacing furniture — save 
repairing, indoors and out? 


The surface is the danger point. 
The surface is the point attacked. 
Whether property be wood, metal, 
stucco or concrete, the surface is 
the place where deterioration tries 
to get a foothold. It has 20 chance 
if there is always a protective coat- 
ing in the way. ~ 


Look at all your property from 
this extremely important angle. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


«, 


Let us send you a copy of the illustrated booklet we 
have prepared, showing how easy it is to prevent property 
loss—perhaps you have overlooked a surface problem that 
this book will remind you of. Address: Save the Surface 
Campaign, Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Sat :, 
AEE 5, SURFACES f 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as 
a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting 
and beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


YOU § 


“MANUFACTURED _ || 
PRODUCTS SURFACES | 


The paint has peeled off—the putty 
is breaking away, the surrounding 
woodwork is splitting. Here is a case 
where the surface was left unprotected 
with disastrous results. Actual falling 
out of the glass is a very real danger. 
Keep an eye on the surface conditions 
of your window sash and frame. 


Many people never think of their 
- eave troughs until a leak occurs. Eave 
troughs cannot be expected to last 
indefinitely unless given surface pro- 
tection. Inspect them frequently. 
Paint them thoroughly. 
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HE Bearings Service 

Company with its 27 
Branches and over 1000 
Authorized Distributors 
is the sole official ser- 
vice organization for 
the of the 
following nationally 
known anti-friction 


distribution 


bearings — 


TIMKEN 
HYATT 
NEW 
DEPARTURE 


This official service is for 
your convenience and pro- 
tection. It enables you to 
obtain genuine Timken, 
Hyatt and New Departure 
bearings and parts promptly 
for any make of motor car, 
truck or tractor ever built. 


Branches at 


Atlanta Indianapolis 
Boston Rochester 
Chicago Oakland, Cal. 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Los Angeles St. Louis 
Minneapolis New Orleans 
San Francisco Pittsburgh 
New York Omaha 
Seattle Fresno 
Kansas City Portland,Ore, 
Dallas Toronto 
Cleveland Brooklyn 
Denver Milwaukee 


Salt Lake City 


—and after June Ist, at 
Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Newark, 
Oklahoma City and 
Richmond. 


Over 1000 Author- 
ized Distributors 

in other main 
centers, 


, Gen eral Offices: 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
electric tractions. In the theory of the 
game they were separate—competitive. 
However, I have never been able to see 
the different forms and elements of our in- 
land transportation in quite that way. In 
my belief all of these are, somewhere and 
in a last analysis, supplemental rather than 
competitive. There is a field for each; a 
field in which each may shine so efficiently 
and’so economically as to leave no doubt 
whatsoever in the unprejudiced mind as to 
its real merits. I look forward myself with 
keen anticipation to the canalization of the 
Lebanon River—for at least sixty miles 
from its mouth at Tremont. When that 
comes J hope there will also come advanced 
and far-seeing legislation that will permit 
our railroad to build barges for those sec- 
tions and so to relieve the more congested 
industrial sections of our line from the in- 
creasing quantities of coal that are:coming 
down to Tremont from our important new 
trunk-line connections at Wyebourne. In 
this hope, frankly expressed, I am called 
everything from radical and Bolshevist to 
plain nut by my fellow railroad executives. 
And I rather glory in the abuse. 

After all, what are traditions anyhow? 
There have been far too many of them in 
the railroad game in this country. On the 
Lebanon Valley we have tried to stand 
from under on traditions. The word has 
become a sort of red rag to me. I hate it. 
If you were to want my veto on a plan 
simply call to my mind that it falls in well 
with tradition. 

Once in those early days they came to 
me to sign the requisition for the repaint- 
ing of some of our passenger equipment, as 
well as to pass upon the standard of the new 
multiple-unit cars that we were to buy 
for the Tremont Eastern Division. What 
color were they to be? I asked Ellery 
McCammon quite distinctly as to that. 


Anything But Standard 


“The standard color, of course,” said he. 
“The Pullman green that has been recom- 
mended by the national railroad associa- 
tion. What color would you have it?” 

“Anything else,”’ said I. 

“Anything else?” he repeated. 

“T want our passenger trains a radically 
different color from those of the other 
fellows. I am not so particular about the 
color—as long as it is striking, is practical 
and different. The color must represent 
us so definitely that when a man sees one 
of our trains go whizzing by he will know 
and think ‘Lebanon Valley’ without ever 
seeing a bit of lettering. The thing must 
register—definitely. That’s my idea of 
real advertising.” 

The Pennsylvania red is a handsome and 
a distinctive color; so is the pumpkin 
yellow of the Milwaukee and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, and the lighter yellows of 
the Northwestern. Any of them would 
have been good—if they had not been pre- 
empted. 

We wanted something distinctive, and 
finally found it in a fine combination of 
maroon and cream. Showy and —— Ellery 
McCammon groaned. 

““And you said that you wanted some- 
thing practical, boss,” said he. “Think of 
those cream-colored panels along the sides 
of our cars. Do you know that they will 
have to be kept clean?” 

“Exactly so,’ I replied. “That is one 
of my chief reasons for choosing the color. 
They will have to be kept clean, those 
cars—inside as well as out. This is going 
to be known as The Cleanliness Route.” 

The psychological effect of such a radical 
change was overwhelming — upon our own 
people as well as upon our patrons. Re- 
spect engenders respect. And the reaction 
from bringing up a property to the highest 
standards of cleanliness and appearance is 
that the folks who use it come to the same 
standards—while they are using it at any 
rate. You can put that down as being 
axiomatic. 

I have digressed from our new union 
station at Tremont. Under our own 
building department the transformation 
of the old skating rink progressed apace, 
until the structure was ready, almost 
simultaneously with the completion of the 
new viaduct and the lead tracks to it. We 
avoided making too elaborate or too ex- 
pensive a job of it. The amount of money 
that has been thrown away in overelabo- 
rate passenger stations in the United States 
in the last decade or two has hardly been 
less than appalling. We strove for simplic- 
ity in effect, to accomplish attractive and 
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striking results at a minimum expense 
and—above all other things—to produce a 
station that could be easily kept in im- 
maculate condition. 

“Our Tremont Station is our front door,” 
I kept telling our people. ‘It is the first 
impression to a good many of our patrons. 
And that first impression must be kept 
good.” 

So it was that we worked for simplicity. 
We avoided plaster walls or ceilings or 
wood floors, all of them dirt catchers. 
Brick and tile not only make splendid sub- 
stitutes but permit the turning of a hose 
upon them as often as that becomes really 
necessary. And into the tiles of both our 
floors and our ceilings we worked ingenious 
little designs—an early steamer on the 
Lebanon River; the first locomotive in the 
Lebanon Valley, with its most distinctive 
flaring balloon stack; an early tavern— 
things of like import. 

Two things were my pet concerns. The 
first was the news stand. From the first I 
had decided that we would not let it out— 
that or the checking concession—to a pri- 
vate interest, as is too often the case in 
terminal management. In fact from a 
larger angle that was to be the principle of 
the Lebanon Valley; it was to be, to the 
eel possible extent, a self-contained rail- 
road. 

The policy of the English railways along 
these lines had interested me greatly. I 
had made quite a study of them and had 
found that in addition to owning their own 
sleeping-car and dining-car services they 
operated their freight-wagon collections 
and deliveries in the larger towns—not dis- 
similar to our express services in America. 
They even owned their hotels and connect- 
ing steamboats as well, and operated their 
own printing plants and laundries. The 
Canadian Pacific, north of us, has always 
operated along much the same principle. I 
remember some years ago a minor execu- 
tive of that road finding himself at a dock 
in western Ontario with a spare hour to be 
spent in waiting for his train. A young 
French-Canadian was operating a peanut 
stand at the end of the dock. The railroad 
officer strolled over to him, engrossed him 
in a general conversation. 

“What can you make out of a thing like 
this?”’ he finally asked. 

The French-Canadian was frank in his 
reply. 
“In any fairly good season, over five 
thousand dollars,” he admitted. 

And any traveler who passed that place 
a year later might have seen the same 
young French-Canadian there. His stand 
had been moved upon the pier, and upon 
his uniform cap there were printed two 
words—‘‘ Canadian Pacific.” 

I had decided that our station news 
stand could be made into just as attractive 
a merchandising unit, though in miniature, 
as a first-class department store. Specifi- 
cally I had in mind the creation of a news 
stand something like that of Fred Harvey 
in the big new union station of Kansas City. 
I have never been able to pass through that 
station without spending from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour in that news stand, 
and emerging from it with my arms filled 
with bundles. That is what I call real 
merchandising. 


Restaurant Possibilities 


Did you get me just then—that phrase 
about going “‘into the news stand”? I said 
that advisedly. The Kansas City station 
emporium is a tiny store, with its wares so 
attractively displayed, inside and out, as to 
create the psychological desire of purchase. 
So in the new Tremont Terminal of the 
Lebanon Valley we wrought our news stand 
into the form of a huge kiosk of glass and 
iron—into which patrons were lured and 
which was presided over by three or four 
young women, chosen as much for their 
general attractiveness as for their proved 
abilities in salesmanship. 

Close by the news booth was the restau- 
rant. This, too, was a matter of a good deal 
of concern and planning. I recognized from 
the beginning the difficulties of getting the 
right sort of stewards and chefs and dining- 
room captains, And after a few vexatious 
experiences I decided that life was far toa 
short to take such worries upon my own 
shoulders. In our town, up in the ultra 
section of hotels and theaters and shops, 
we had ten years ago a restaurant of pecul- 
iar excellence and rapidly growing popu- 
larity. It was run by a woman, a Mrs. 
McFarlane, who had shown herself hardly 
less than a genius at this sort of thing. 


Wy 


I brought Mrs. Me, 
organization, at a good | 
centage of final profits, } 
that the restaurant that 
station is more than a mej 
terminal. It is, in itself, | 
has wormed itself into t 
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The New Dinin; 


“T didn’t know that the }} 
ran dining cars,” she res 
suggestion. 

““Tt never has,” was my r 
going to.” 

One of the big Eastern 
changing its standardized t) 
car equipment, which gaye 
tunity to pick up two very gos 
cars and to refit them accord 
peculiar standards. To make 
like a home as possible an 
a railroad car was our am 
threw out all the ordinary 
dining-car equipment and ( 
hung brightly colored chinta 
windows and papered the} 
with plain old-fashioned 
carried the chintz col 
slips and our small table 
side of the cars was, of col 
standard of maroon and crea 
bered the exquisitely colored 
English railways used to hav 
upon some of the panels of tl 
carriages. We evolved a 
an Indian head set in a circl 
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So much for the cars. 
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Last of all came our night train up the 
main line. It did not require the frenzied 
efforts of the Atlantic Eastern to build the 
Jefferson County Railroad through to Jack- 
sonport to stir us to this move. Once 
again—we put on the train because we 
thought that good solicitation and good 
advertising would develop the traffic for it. 
We reached out and bought four sleeping 
cars of our own from a big New England 
road which was just ceasing the operation 
of its own equipment of that sort. We felt 
that we could operate two of these cars and 
hold two in reserve for special movements 
of one sort or another. Before our night 
train had been in operation a full six 
months we had all four .cars in regular 
operation; two up and two down each 
night. A little later, we were permitted to 
join in the operation of a through sleeper 
in competition with the Atlantic Eastern 
between Tremont and New York, using 
our tracks up to Wyebourne—fifty-eight 
miles from Tremont—and then the A. G. 
& D. and another trunk line through to the 
big metropolis. 

All these things cost money—a lot of it. 
But in return they brought in money in 
increasing volume. And I could not help 
recalling a remark of my own father a good 
many years ago. Father had a pretty 
progressive sort of spirit about him, even 
though he never had a fair opportunity to 
give expression to it. 

“Look at the doughnut,”’ he used to say 
over and over again, ‘‘and not at the hole 
in the middle of it.” 

We could have had a pretty blue sort of 
time looking at the increasing size of the 
hole in our railroad doughnut. All these 
experiments were costing real money; there 
is no use in trying to deny that. Moreover, 
the long upgrade of increased operating 
costs was already showing itself—in wages, 
in fuel, in raw materials—at every con- 
ceivable nook and corner. But I kept my 
mind off the hole and tried to keep the 
mind of that old faithful, Henry James 
Wilkinson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Lebanon Valley, off it too. Our gross and 
net revenues had increased; far more than 
merely proportionately. In fact, as I now 
look upon the situation, I do not know 
how we could possibly have maintained 
our six per cent against those steadily ris- 
ing operating costs and, with our rates 
firmly fixed by legislative enactments and 
regulation, our constantly narrowing mar- 
gin of profits. 


Branch-Line Problems 


We were not above economies. Please 
do not think that for a moment. When I 
came with the property there were nine 
branch lines, shooting off from its main 
stem, all of them most dubious earners. 
To-day there are but eight, including the 
one which I added, the electrified Tre- 
mont and Eastern, which already has de- 
veloped into something considerably better 
than earning its fixed charges and operating 
costs. Three of the branches we lopped 
ofi—not without considerable argument 
and trouble. They were terrible lemons, 
eating their very heads off and making 
great inroads into the profits of the staunch 
old main line. 

Under pressure I finally restored service 
upon one of these branches, but with a 
great simplicity and economy of operation. 
The internal-combustion gasoline engine 
solved the problem of this one branch, just 
fourteen and one-half miles in length. It 
made it possible to take off a chunky 
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passenger train with a crew of five men 
which made three round-trip runs a day and 
cost a real sight of money to operate, and 
to substitute a closed gasoline-motor car 
for it, which performs ‘six round trips a 
day—a vastly bettered service, at a great 
operating economy. And when the brother- 
hood people came to us and tried to force 
us into putting a five-man crew onto the 
train we told them to “go to.”’ In plainer 
language we said that we would again 
abandon the branch, and we meant it. We 
would not actually tear up the rails—as we 
did in the cases of the two other even less 
important branches—but we would lease 
it to the traction system of the important 
town which it bound to us, who would 
operate it with two-man crews and brook 
no interference from the railroad brother- 
hoods. After which the labor men backed 
down—politely and gracefully. 

Eventually we shall resume the operation 
of at least one if not both of the two 
branches that we completely abandoned, 
and perhaps establish five or six more in 
addition. But these will become trackless 
branches—with a single exception. That 
exception—nearly sixty miles in length— 
is to be narrow gauge of a different type 
from any America has yet seen. It was my 
privilege to be overseas for fifteen months— 
during the late unpleasantness over there. 
The ingenious way in which the French 
have used the so-called light railways along 
their highroads these many years has made 
a tremendous impression. And upon my 
return and pending the return of our rail- 
roads to us from the Government I worked 
out a real light railway to serve our busy 
main stem. 


Word From the Old Man 


But the working out of this experiment 
as well as that of our proposed trackless 
branches by an entirely new form of motor- 
truck service is too long a tale to be told 
at this time. Our plansare definite. Weshall 
go ahead with the least possible delay. In 
the meantime —— 


“What did S. Rogers Bartlett say to your 
experiments with the Lebanon Valley?” 
pipes up a delightfully feminine little voice 
at my elbow. My secretary has been with 
me but a very short time indeed. 

Bless our hearts! Ihave nearly forgotten 
about my revered father-in-law. It was 
long weeks and months after his departure 
from New York before I heard from him 
directly. On the night that we opened our 
new passenger terminal in Tremont, and 
incidentally made quite a festa of it, a 
cablegram was slipped into my fingers. It 
was from the old man. I slipped over into 
the corner of the big new waiting room and 
tore open the envelope. A moment’s 
glance told the story of the message: 


“PETER ——, Tremont. 
“Explain damphool business with Leb- 
anon Valley. BARTLETT. ”’ 


I called Bessie, my wife, and the faithful 
Wilkinson to me; showed each the cabled 
message, which had come all the way from 
Cairo. 

“What are you going to say to him?” 
inquired the faithful Henry James. 

“Watch me,” I replied, and scribbled 
the answer at the bottom of the message. 
He read it aloud after me: 


‘““BARTLETT, Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. 
“Hope your bridge improves. Much 


love. «T'75 AMATHUR RAILROADER.” 
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SANICO | 


Tho RUST = PROOF PORCELAIN. RANGE. 3 
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Coated inside and ff 
out with SANICO |H 
| Porcelain, elastic, 
| ever-lasting, fused to 
1| 990% pure iron. 


As easy to clean as a 
china dish. 


An even baker and quick 
cooker. 


Economical of fuel. 


The most beautiful 


range. Azure Blue, Snow 
White, Rich Dark Blue 
Stippled. 


Write for catalog and 
Sample of Sanico Porce- 
lain. Give your Dealer’s 


Name. 


AMERICAN RANGE 
§ FOUNDRY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
1319 South Michigan Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS EAST SAINT LOUIS 
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N a passenger car the motor is a matter of pleasure or profanity. But in a 
truck, the motor’s performance means hard, clinking dollars. The motor 
either coins money or dissipates it. 


When you put a Herschell-Spillman Motor to work for you, you “can rest 
easy regarding its fidelity to duty. 


It’s on the job all day and will work Sundays and holidays, if necessary, witho 
balking or complaining. 


Remember its name — Herschell-Spillman. 


Builders of high grade motors since nineteen hundred 


erneen te 


—— 


“The Ditk! of the Field” 


“che HERSCHELL= SPILLMAN MOTOR, CO 
North Tonawanda, N'Y. 
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as early as 1900. This venture, however, 
enjoyed but a short life. 

Practice has shown that it is necessary to 
handle and treat something like 1,000,000 
pounds of ore in order to recover a gram of 
radium. One ton of ore will seldom deliver 
more than six or seven milligrams of the 
radium element. One authority figures 
that including coal, water and chemicals 
the producers must handle more than 50,- 
000 tons of raw material to produce an 
ounce of the precious radium metal. No 
such effort has ever before been required to 
produce a spoonful of any single element. 

The medical fraternity of the world has 
come to accept radium as a treatment for 
cancer. Permanent cures are said to have 
been accomplished, and practically every 
large city has at least one hospital that is 
supplied with a small quantity of radium. 
In actual practice the surgeon generally 
uses a minimum of fifty milligrams of the 
powerful substance, and even this quantity, 
which is no larger than the head of a match, 
costs him $6000. 

As a general rule the radium metal is 


shaped into a tiny rod no larger than a |, 


small piece of the lead in a pencil. This is 
incased in a glass capsule and hermetically 
sealed; next the whole tube is placed in a 
silver casing open at one end; and finally 
the silver tube with its precious contents is 
inserted in a strong cylindrical holder made 
of brass. The rays of the radium are di- 
rected upon the diseased human tissue 
through a screen of rubber, and strange 
as it may appear the rays act only upon the 
diseased flesh, leaving the healthy tissues 
unaffected. This small piece of radium, 
which will penetrate lead to a depth of 
more than two inches, must be handled 
carefully with silver forceps. Any contact 
of the surgeons’ fingers with the radium 
would result in a serious burn. 


A Cupful for Posterity 


Radium is also used in the manufacture 
of luminous paint. Such paint usually 
carries from .1 to .25 milligram of radium 
element to one gram of zine sulphide, de- 
pending upon the use for which the paint is 
intended. A similar compound is now being 
largely used on the faces of watches and 
clocks, and to coat electric push buttons. 

Scientists tell us that the serious waste of 
radium in the manufacture of luminous 
articles may be ended by substituting 
mesothorium for radium. The mesothorium 
will remain luminous for four or five years, 
and can then be renewed if desired. This 
radium substitute may be obtained as a by- 
product in the treatment of monazite sand 
for the manufacture of thorium nitrate used 
in incandescent mantles. Experiments are 
now being carried forward, and it is hoped 
that before long mesothorium can be sub- 
stituted for radium in commercial practice, 
thus leaving the more precious element 
for the treatment of afflicted humanity 
throughout the world. 

More than half of the radium now in exist- 
ence has come from Colorado and Utah 
carnotite ores. Though the industry is in 
the infant stage, the radium producers 
are having difficulty procuring a sufficient 
supply of the proper ore. Engineers state 
that we cannot depend upon our carnotite 
deposits to furnish us commercial quanti- 
ties of ore for more than eight or ten years 
longer if we continue to produce at the 
present enormous rate of one ounce of 
radium a year. One expert who has fol- 
lowed the development of the business 
from the beginning estimates that the 
maximum production of the American 
fields will not exceed 100 additional grams 
of this metal of mystery, which amount 
would hardly double the world’s present 
supply of the element. All of these facts 
force the conclusion that unless science 
comes to the rescue and new discoveries are 
made the poor unfortunates who will suc- 
ceed us in ages to come will have to labor 
along with a mere cupful or two of the most 
wonderful but most elusive metal that ever 
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—good taste 


well-dressed man may be notice- 
able, even conspicuous, in a crowd, 
but it is never because of any 
definite peculiarity in his clothing. 


It is because of something which 
even those unfamiliar with it know 
instinctively to be correct. It is 
an indefinable quality, known, per- 
haps, as “good taste.” 


Such a quality is much harder to 
attain than mere novelty. 


You will find it in all Clothing 
Specialties bearing the “R & W” 
mark. 


At leading dealers’ everywhere. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
PRODUCT OF THE DAYLIGHT SHOPS 


Chicago New York 
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Are You Hard on Shoes? 


The harder you are on shoes the more you will appreciate 
Korry Soles of double-wear leather. The army found them 
invaluable. Their extra long life means a real saving to 
business people who tread hard city pavements and to 
men whose work requires much walking on rough ground. 
You can imagine the economy they are on the shoes of 
romping children. 

Besides outwearing any others Korry Soles are perma- 
nently waterproof, comfortably flexible, and won’t slip on 
wet surfaces. They are as good for dress shoes as they 
are for work shoes. 

Next time you take your shoes to the repair man it will 
pay you to ask for Korry Soles. Most good repair men 
have both brands, Korry-Krome and Korry Special. The 
name stamped on the bottom identifies the genuine. 


Korry Special 
__ As this sole is cut from the shoulder, 
it has a coarser grain; but Korry Special 
will outwear any other kind of leather 
except Korry-Krome, and costs less. 


Korry-Krome 


Korry-Krome is made from selected 
portions of the hide, and takes a 
somewhat higher finish. This is the 
most durable sole in the world. 


In buying new shoes, inquire if your dealer has any with Korry 
Soles. There is a pair of Korry Soles awaiting every shoe in your 
household, See that your repair man gives you what you want. - 

If your repair man does not have Korry Soles for you, send us 
$1.00 and we will send you a pair of Korry-Krome half-soles (or 
two pair children’s sizes up to 13), which any repair man can attach. 
Full soles, $1.75. Give size of your shoes. 


J.W.& A.P. HOWARD COMPANY Established 1867 Corry, Penn. 
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KINGS’ HOSTS. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“‘No, not this morning, anyway. Speak- 
ing of explaining, how do you explain this? 
I found it under the body.” 

He extended on his open palm a tin disk 
a little larger than a dollar with a bit of fine 
wire attached to it by twisting. The tag 


read: PEcOs MINING Co., 
908 ozs. 
2-7-07. 


All save the figures was embossed in the 
metal—those had been scratched on in the 
office of the assayer of the mine, and indi- 
cated the weight and the date of pouring 
of a bar of gold bullion. The Pecos robbery 
had occurred in June, 1907. Walters rose 
suddenly and crossed the room—came 
back. He was trying to cover his panic. 

“You found that? Oh, yes, that might 
mean something! What do you think?” 

“You're the sheriff,’ Squires retorted. 
‘‘Here is the only thing that seems to hook 
up with the murderer—this might do it.” 

He drew from a pocket the metal top of 
an automobile radiator. 

“That was there too?” 

“Little ways off. I’ve been looking over 
the machines in town—this could fit any 
one of forty of them.” 

Walters began to bustle busily. 
gives me an idea,” he said hur- 


get out and see what I can stir up. If 
you'll stick round the office a 

“Well, I won’t, Walters.” 

“What do you mean—you won’t?”’ 

“This is my case. I’m reporting it to 
you, that’s all. Don’t say that I tried to 
keep it dark later. Oh, you poor fumble- 
fingered fool!” 

The slight pause and the exclamation 
had covered an amazing action. Walters, 
panic-stricken and now defied—seeing the 
whole house of his illicit and grafting mach- 
inations tumbling about him—had put 
out a hand to sweep up the clews of the 
murder case, where the undersheriff had 
laid them on the table. Squires had struck 


“All right, Squires,” he whispered. 
““You’ve got me this time. I didn’t mean 
anything.” 


“You didn’t quite get away with it, if 
that’s what you’re trying to say,” his sub- 
ordinate retorted. ‘“‘Now, listen to me, 
Walters! There’s something rotten on in 
this man’s town. I don’t know yet what it 
is, but I’m going to find out. As far as the 
law goes you're sheriff, but as far as the 
fact goes you’ve got to lie low and keep 
your voice soft or I’ll fight you for the 
office. I won’t stand any fooling till I clear 
this thing up. What about you?” 

“T only wanted to help you, Judd.” 

“T’d like to believe you, Jack, but I don’t. 
That’s straight! Pico is filling up with 
Radcliff’s gunmen—they’ve been coming 
in for the last hour. Gessler is busier than 
a hive of bees. Tip Templeton is at Rad- 
cliff’s and a lot of his kind are hanging 
round looking mysterious. I’ve been here 
since five o’clock this morning and it looks 
like they are watching me.” 

He paused, waiting for Walters—perhaps 
hoping that the man would come clean at 
last. But either Walters was not in Rad- 
cliff’s secret or he was a convincing liar. 

“TI take oath I don’t know what it’s 
about, Judd,” he said earnestly. ‘‘Gessler 
was here on a little matter this morning, 
but he didn’t tell me anything.” 

“All right,”’ the undersheriff said. “I'll 
have to take your word for it. The best 
thing you ean do is stay right here. I don’t 
mind saying that I would be suspicious if I 
saw you on the street. I’m mad, Walters, 
and I’m getting madder. If they have 
come to town to get me to-day they may 
do it, but so help me I’ll have a lot of com- 
pany when I go out! Don’t fool yourself 
that I don’t mean what I say! Just watch 
out for yourself, and I’ll do the same! So 
long!” 

He replaced his automatic, picked up the 
envelope, the mine tag and the radiator 
cap, and walked out. Instead of turning 
down the corridor toward the front door of 
the jail building, however, he crossed it and 
went through into the courthouse by way 
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it—if Walters, the braggadocio weakling, 
were left in sole control of the office. Rad- 
cliff had recognized that they could carry 
out those threats—therefore he had com- 
promised, because back of them he saw the 
old and always real potential power of Stull 
Stow, the cattle baron and once boss of 
Kearney County. Radcliff really hated 
Stull Stow—and he feared him. But be- 
tween Stow and the ex-gambler’s seat of 
power were innumerable safeguards. 

On that morning of the division with 
McCune of the recovered spoils of the Pecos 
robbery all of them had been startled by 
the sudden return of Judd Squires, sent 
from town ona trumped-up errand that 
should have kept him absent three days at 
the very least. During those three days the 
gold bullion could be handled and disposed 
of; McCune could be started with his con- 
signment of highly valuable liquors for de- 
livery to agents in Arizona and thus got out 
of the way for good and all; and Tim Doon 
could be indicted and headed for the peni- 
tentiary. That was the project. Radcliff 
believed that Doon or his pretty-faced and 
high-tempered daughter had given Squires 
the information that had led ten days be- 
fore to the arrest of Sebright and the little 
peddler from Searchlight. Luckily the girl— 
a chit with fancy notions about her virtue 
and no sense of gratitude—knew nothing, 
but Tim Doon knew too much. Once con- 
victed—made the goat, as Walters had told 
Gessler—he would be fangless. The one 
man who was troublesome, Undersheriff 
Squires, would be put out of the way soon, 
somehow! 

But here was Squires back in town; 
McCune suspected of a murder and hang- 
ing about in the way waiting for his damned 
automobile; Tim Doon in the county jail; 
and John Walters helpless with chattering 
fear. Well, something would happen during 
the day! Tossie Troy’s gunmen would have 
a spree and a riot—it was an ill wind, indeed, 
that blew no one good! 

A hand fell on the boss’ door, and Gessler 
came in hurriedly without the usual for- 
mality of knocking. He was worried and 
blown. He sank on a bench opposite his 
chief’s desk. 

““McCune’s caught,” he said bluntly. 

“By Squires?” 

“ec Yes,”’ 

“What charge?’ 

“Transporting whisky.” 

“How’d he happen to get him?” 

“T don’t know. Hen Hudson says that 
Squires picked McCune’s driver up in the 
garage this morning. This afternoon he 
brought the kid back and drove away with 
him. Lee was out at the corral—he loaded 
the stuff according to orders. But he says 
McCune wasn’t in the machine when it came 
there for the booze—about an hour ago. 
I’ve been wondering if Squires suspected 
something—but I don’t see how he could!”’ 

Roos any rate he got McCune.”? 

mess: 


“Ts the charge on the blotter?” ize 
“cc Yes ” 


“That’s all right then. ‘Send Jimmie 
Nance or Heffernan to bail him out. Call 
op A udge Yarrow yourself and get the bail 

e 


“Oh, that part is easy! But Walters 
says he’s afraid 4 

“Don’t tell me about Walters! If he 
bungles this thing I’ll kill him.” 

The boss did not raise his voice or vary 
his inflection. His tone was casual—matter- 
of-fact. 

“But Squires seems to have something. 
I think Walters knows what it is and is 
covering up.” 

“What, then? Talk up, you sick fool!” 

“T am sick. Squires may have found a 
clew at the cache—something more than 


the murdered man. Or got a confession 
from McCune’s boy.” 
Who’s 


“Squires! Squires! 

sheriff of this county?’’ 
“Walters. But right now he’s less use 

than a cat. If I could take hold ——” 

Radcliff looked at him pityingly. 

“You're a thumb-fingered shyster, Ges- 
sler,” he observed. ‘“‘Sometimes I wonder 
if I made anything saving you ten years 
back. How are you going to take hold?” 

“T could get a writ of habeas corpus from 
Judge Yarrow # 

“And show your hand to Squires? Where 
do you get in on this thing? Did you ever 
ier of this man Barnes before to-day?’”’ 

“ce Oe? 

“Did Barnes ever hear of you? How are 
you going to account for that?”’ 

“T see. But if Squires finds out that 
Barnes is the Pecos bandit ae 


Squires! 
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Gould Storage Battery Company 


30 East 42nd St., New York 
Plant: Depew, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


STORAGE BATTERY 
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UBMARINES when submerged 
depend for power and safety 
upon giant storage batteries that 
weigh several thousand times as 
much as the storage battery on your 
car. For submarine service, 
where quality is para- 
mount, six nations buy 
Gould Storage Batteries 
with Dreadnaught Plates. 


The same quality is built into the 
Gould Automobile Starting and 
Lighting Battery; and you can 
buy one to replace the battery 
on your car, at more than 2,000 
Gould Service and Sales Stations. 


HE Dreadnaught 

Plates in Gould 
Starting Batteries are 
produced in the same 
way and from the same 
Gould-made lead oxide 
as the plates in Gould 
Batteries that are used 
in submarines of six 
nations, railway signal 
systems, fire alarm 
systems, mine locomo- 
tives and farm lighting 
plants. 
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City Comforts 
for Country Estates 


Universal 4 K.W. Lighting Plants 
furnish unflickering light plus 
ample surplus of power for elec- 
tric household conveniences— 
with the reliability of a city 
power plant. 


Its quiet, water-cooled motor 
runs on gasoline, kerosene or gas 
and is direct-connected to a spe- 
cially designed 8-pole generator. 
Write for Bulletin No. 30 on 
Lighting Plants, both stationary 
and portable. 


Driven by 


4-Cylinder 
Motor 


There’s a Universal Motor for 
all boats up to 30 feet. Speed, 
up to 20 miles an hour with 17-ft. 
boats—proportionate with other 
lengths. Write for Bulletin No.29. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR Co. 
Station 47 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Double the ¢ Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single electric socket 
do the work of two. Use one socket 
for light and appliances. 


“Every wired home needs three or more” 


Fits any electric light = BENAU 


socket. At your 
dealer’s. ee 
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OR $125 EACH 
Benjamin No. 2452 Shade P 
Holders enable you to use any ye 
shade with your Two-Way Plugs. ( 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


The Plug of Qualily 
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“You make me weary! What do we care 
how much Squires finds out so long as we 
aren’t connected up? Get Tip Templeton 
to put daylight through him on Main 
Street. And if Feather can t arrange a jail 
delivery with Walters ae 

“Oh, I see!’ 

“Don’t see too much! Keep out of it 
yourself! One of the boys can frame a 
reason for bailing McCune, and if Squires 
opens his head it can be shut—with a forty- 
four slug. Now get out of here with your 
whining—you give me the creeps!” 

The lawyer went out. Presently a woman 
was admitted. She was a stranger in Pico, 
tall and foreign looking, holding her head 
high and proudly. Radcliff stood up in his 
place, snarled some question at her, shoved 
her from him and into the middle room. 
He amused himself by baiting her for a 
time; then led her on into the third room. 
He was opening a bottle of wine later, 
laughing at her for being afraid of him and 
taunting her about something when the 
door was flung open violently and Gessler 
stood therein. Behind him were Feather, 
one of Radcliff’s lieutenants; Lee Kim, the 
half-bred Chinese; and Tip Templeton, a 
professional gunman. The three underlings 
gaped into that secret room, their eyes 
scandalously on the woman. But Gessler 
was not thinking of her or the room. 

“You'll have to come into this thing, 
Radcliff!” he cried, his mouth pulled down. 
“Get rid of the woman!” 

Radcliff looked them over sneeringly, 


turned from them, poured two glasses of ' 


the wine and drank one, and walked in 
leisurely fashion to the door, throwing back 
some imputation as he closed it. The four 
men gave way before him; he motioned 
them into the outer office, closed that door 
and faced them. 

“Well, rats?”’ he asked softly. 

Gessler answered. 

“Barnes is booked for murder.” 

‘“Who did he croak?” 

*‘A man named Stanley Snyder. Barnes 
was carrying his papers—that’s where 
Squires found the identification. It was 
some personal matter certainly. Snyder 
wasn’t known here.” 

“Well, go on.” 

““He’s held without bail.” 

**Where’s Walters?” 

“In his office. He’s done—through!” 

“Oh, is he? Get him up here!” 

Jim Feather, officious and fawning, spoke 
sharply to Kim, the half-caste, and the 
latter went out shuffling his feet but mov- 
ing very swiftly. Radcliff crossed and sat 
down. 

“‘Now listen to me, you mushheads! I 
don’t want to go over the same ground 
twice, and I don’t want to answer a lot of 
fool questions. Get me? 

They nodded, surly or anxious or intent 
according to their natures. 

“This man Barnes is a friend of mine—I 
want him in Arizona to-night. Feather, 
you'll attend to handling him after we get 
him free. If he makes you any trouble 
knock him on the head with something and 
throw his body into the Cafion. I don’t 
care what happens to him—if he’s never 
seen here again!’ 

**T’ll take care of him,”’ said Feather im- 
portantly. 

“‘Number two: Getting him out of the 
jail is fairly easy, but it must be done right. 
Squires is the man we have to deal with. I 
don’t think anyone would mind if Squires 
had a funeral to-morrow or the next day— 
if it couldn’t be helped. Tip, you used to 
hate Squires, I believe.” 

“Don’t worry about that, Mr. Radcliff. 
I got my orders.” 

Templeton growled the words, mouthing 
them thickly. 

“All set then. Walters will make him- 
self scarce—I’ll see to that. He’ll leave the 
jail door open—the keys are on the rack by 
the door, or they should be if Squires is 
handled. Troy will run the show there, 
and his boys better go masked—no use of 
giving Squires or anybody else a chance to 
make any death-bed charges. Slip this man 
Barnes out to Feather. And you, Gessler— 
somebody must look out for that boy. 
What’s his name?” 

i sf Gossard. What do you want done with 
im? 

“Croak him, you simpering idiot! Cut 
his squawking ‘little throat! He’s the one 
that’s played hell with the whole game!”’ 

“Allright. That’s Templeton’s specialty.” 

Tip Templeton, long and stooping— 
picturesque in his fringed leathern chaps 
and his Mexican sombrero—spat thinly 
through his clenched teeth. 
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“T’ll turn him over to The Cholo,’’ he 
mumbled. “‘Where’s he at—this kid?” 

Gessler replied: 

“In one of the steel cages on the second 
floor.” 

“You get that, Tip?” Radcliff said. 
‘Might as well go and give ourselves up to 
the grand jury if the brat gets clear. Have 
The Cholo haul him off in the brush some- 
where—don’t want him showing up dead 
either!” 

“T got ears!” Templeton said in surly 
tones 

“Wish you had brains!” Radcliff coun- 
tered instantly. “Don’t talk back to me!” 

“‘Didn’t mean no harm.” 

Gessler intervened. 

“We'll take care of all this, Radcliff. 
But you will have to help Walters away. 
He isn’t fit to travel—he looks sick.” 

“‘He’s yellow! I’ve a good notion to send 
him off with Tip, here. Tip is an amiable 
companion.’ 

“T’ll be busy,” the cowman objected. 
“But if you say so, Mr. Radcliff 

“Shut up!” Radcliff remariediin in his 
even tones. ‘‘Now, Gessler, where is the 
stuff Barnes had in his car?” 

‘Still in the car, I suppose.” 

“You suppose, you fathead! Don’t you 
know?’ 

“ec No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Squires ran the machine into Hudson’s 
garage when they came back with Barnes, 
and Hudson said he’d been ordered to hold 
it as evidence.” 

“So I have to think for you too! Go 
and get Judge Yarrow when you leave here; 
have him issue an attachment for the 
machine. Then send George Sebright to 
serve it—he’s deputy of Walters’, isn’t 


“Yes. And he will take the car ——’ 

“To the garage out at my place. You 
follow him and empty it.” 

“Of the booze? But ——’ 

““Where’s your mind ronda Gessler? 
The booze be damned—pour it into the 
cesspool or give it to the boys! You know 
what I want out of that machine!” 

“Oh, I had forgotten that!” Gessler 
aati “But if we take that Barnes 
Wi Pred) 

Radcliff was angered at last. He rose 
from his place—crimson, biting his upper 
lip. The stupidity of these agents, on whom 
so much that was his depended, infuriated 
the boss beyond control. A flaming im- 
precation upon them rose to his tongue, 
but he did not utter it, for Sheriff Walters 
entered, breathing hard and with unsteady 
gait, and flung himself into a chair. Lee 
Kim slid unobtrusively in behind him—to 
a place near the door. 

The sheriff avoided Radcliff’s eyes. 

““We’re gone!’’ he muttered. ‘“‘Squires 
ie wba: out who Barnes is—knows he’s 

¢ 

Radcliff settled back into his place, his 
left hand lying inert on his desk, his right 
thrust inside his coat. The angry color had 
gone out of his face; now it was again a 
jaundiced yellow. 

“Go on,” he said, and the two words 
cut—made Walters cringe. 

“*T went up to the cell to tell Barnes we’d 
get him away—to ask him to lielow. He 
thought we’d double-crossed him and he 
cursed me. The worst talk I ever took from 
any man.” 

“‘T have to admire Barnes!” Radcliff 
said cheerfully. “‘What next?” 

“Squires came up—overheard part of it. 
When I ordered him down he laughed at 
me. Twice to-day he’s pulled his gun on 
me. He meant business too.” 

“Too bad he didn’t shoot!’’ Radcliff re- 
marked, still pleasant. 

“Damnit all,’’ the sheriff broke out, “Tm 
tired of being the goat for this —— 

‘Radcliff’s hand came out of his coat and 
went back over his shoulder, As it shot 
forward, almost with one movement, there 
was a flash of steel and a knife hurtled 
across the room and pinned Walters’ 
shoulder to the wall, the blade singing as it 
struck. 

““That’s nothing but a warning, Walters,”’ 
Radcliff said coolly, returning his hand to 
his breast. ‘‘Next time you get insolent 
itll be a slug of lead. Go on with your 
story.” 

The sheriff groaned and shivered, then 
uttered a sharp cry. His movement had. 
wrenched the flesh of his shoulder free of the 
knife blade, but he was still pinned by his 
coat. He sagged forward, half fainting, 
and the coat ripped clean, releasing him so 
suddenly that he almost pitched to the 
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“How’ll I go?’’ Doon inquired, slipping 
oe message into the pocket of his flannel 
shirt. 

“Get a machine if you can. Wait a min- 
ute—here’s Henry Hudson now.” 

Naughton, the jailer, had gone home; the 
night man did not come on until eight. 
Walters had left on the heels of Lee Kim, 
the Chinese, and hurrying; there was no 
one else about. Squires crossed to meet the 
garage owner. 

““What’s the matter with your phone, 
Judd?” Hudson demanded. ‘‘I tried to get 
you. You told me not to let that old Fair- 
fax out of the place. You know—that man 
Barnes’ car?” 

“What about it?” 

“George Sebright has a court order for it.’” 

“His order is no good, Hen.” 

“T wasn’t sure—but I played your game. 
He went away saying he’d be back. What’ll 
I do about it?” 

“That car is held for evidence in a mur- 
der case, Hen. No court in the country can 
touch it. Go over and get it now and run it 
into the jail yard. And here! Have you got 
a machine you can send out to the Cross-S 
ranch with Mr. Doon?” 

“Sure! Want the big car?” 

“JT want a fast one. And the big one 
might help—coming back. When can you 
start?” 

“T’vestarted,’’ Hudson snapped, and ran. 

Three minutes later, while a garage me- 
ehanic drove Ralph Gossard’s battered old 
love into the inclosure beside the jail, Tim 
Doon clambered in with Hudson himself in 
a six-cylinder seven-passenger—the pride 
of Southern Nevada. 

“Let’s go!”’ Hudson called, and eased his 
clutch in. The gears were slipped into 
mesh—stepped up—the automobile shot 
eastward, Doon giving directions. 

Squires followed the McCune car into the 
jail yard and locked the big barred gates. 

“Can you help me carry this stuff inside, 
Bly?” he asked. 

The mechanic nodded. 

“Sure! Nothin’ doin’ at the garage.” 

When the brandies and whisky had been 
removed to a place of safety: 

_ “That’s funny,” Bly volunteered, squint- 
ng. 
mie What?” 

“Got the load out, but look at them 
springs!” 

Squires looked. The rear of the body of 
the car sagged almost to the axles. 

“No booze on earth that heavy,” Bly re- 
marked sagely. ‘‘She must be ballasted 
with Babbitt metal or somethin’. 

He stepped to the running board, shifted 
the rear seat cushion, then straightened. 

“What the dicken’s that stuff?” he cried. 

Judd, looking in beside him, chuckled. 

“Tt’s about fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of ninety-six per cent gold bullion, I guess,” 
he said quietly. “Think you can help me in 
with it and not slip a bar or so into your 
pocket by mistake, Bly?” 

“Sure!”’ the boy grinned. “But fifty 
thousand! Gee whillikens!’’ 

For Squires here was an amazing new de- 
velopment. That Radcliff and his crew had 
been concerned over the arrest of the pris- 
oner as Barnes, their agent in transporting 
illicitly held whisky, had not been surpris- 
ing. Their perturbation over the murder of 
the mysterious Snyder might have been 
explainable if Snyder were found to be some 
man Radcliff feared or hated—or even dis- 
liked. But if Radcliff knew who McCune 
was —— 

Squires stood for a moment looking at 
the bullion when it was safely placed and 
Bly gone. This was what men sacrificed 
their souls for—this stuff! Such characters 
as Radcliff and Gessler and Walters would 
go farther for it. The undersheriff began to 
see that he was facing the culmination, in 
one crisis, of all the clash in Kearney County 
between rampant crime, grafting, illegal 
business, illicit traffic, gambling and worse 
things on the one hand, and on the other 
the sentiment represented by Stull Stow 
and men of his type, whose impatience with 
the existing régime had been only smoth- 
ered, not killed. Undoubtedly McCune 
had been discovered—perhaps by Sheriff 
Walters himself—in the act of removing his 
treasure and had been told to stand and 
deliver. Squire’ was convinced now that 
he had obeyed. If the fact could be proved— 
and McCune might be handled so that it 
could be—the downfall of Henry Radcliff 
was imminent. But it was all in the hands 
of one man. If the undersheriff bungled 
now he himself would probably never see 
the light of morning, and Radcliff and his 
crew would be laughing exultantly, more 
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securely intrenched in the county than ever 
before, and arrogant in their triumph. It 
was a full-sized man’s job he had. 

Unsteady footsteps sounded outside and 
a quavering voice called his name. Judd 
ran out to find Tim Doon weaving toward 
him. He was soiled, disheveled, bruised. 

‘‘Somebody ditched the car just out of 
town,” he whimpered as Squires ran to 
brace him. “I think it was Jim Feather and 
Templeton. Hudson was hurt bad—they 
thought I was dead. But I managed to get 
to the corral.” 

Squires’ mouth tightened. 

“Well, it’s just hard luck, Tim,” he said. 
“You did your best. Looks like a regular 
blind cafion I’m in, doesn’t it?” 

““Maybe it ain’t so blind, Judd,” the old 
man said. “‘’Riss took the message.” » 

“Riss? To Stow?” 

“Yep. Bob Terwilliger picked her up. 
She got away safe.” 

Judd Squires gulped. 

“That’s fine of her,’’ he said quietly. 
But he had to turn away for a minute. 
Dragging her into it—’Riss Doon—into 
this mess! 

He gave Doon a drink and put him to 
bed in the sheriff’s office. Stafford, the 
night jailer, came in presently, and with 
him the two negroes who brought the pris- 
oners their evening meals. Squires went 
the round with the pair while they dis- 
tributed the food. Trigger McCune delib- 
erately threw his to the floor, cursing it and 
the waiters and especially the undersheriff. 
Ralph Gossard, white-faced, trembling, 
searched Squires’ face—seemed relieved 
when Judd smiled at him encouragingly 
and gave him a pleasant word. 

“Don’t worry, son,” he said. ‘“We’re 
coming through fine.” 

But the undersheriff himself felt some 
doubts of his own optimism. He went down 
to sound out Neem Stafford, but one 
shrewd look at the man’s face dissuaded 
him. Stafford was a short, stocky, taciturn 
man, appointed for services rendered to 
Radcliff and for nothing else. It was im- 
possible to tell whether or not he had 
knowledge of Radcliff’s immediate enter- 
prise, but Squires hastily decided to go on 
the assumption that he did. So he had an 
enemy to reckon with inside the jail if any- 
thing happened. 

Something did happen. It fell swiftly 
and unexpectedly. Squires had gone the 
rounds of the jail after the prisoners’ dishes 
had been taken away; had found every- 
thing in order and had returned with the 
keys to the jailer’s office. Stafford was 
lounging in a big chair reading a Salt Lake 
newspaper. Squires hung up the keys, 
went outside and was about to enter his 
Own office when two men came hurrying in. 
They had on mackinaw coats with the col- 
lars turned high—he did not recognize them 
until they were within a few feet of him. 

Then he said: ‘‘ Hello, Templeton! Hello, 
Lopez! What’s the rush?” 

“Sheriff Walters sent us to get you,” 
Templeton said smoothly. “The Conti- 
nental has been stuck up. Walters is down 
there.” 

“You'll have to go without me, boys,” 
Squires said. ‘‘I’m busy.” 

“You say you are?’”’ Templeton retorted. 
“But we've got orders! Just come along!” 

He closed in on one side of the under- 
sheriff ; Lopez, knownas The Cholo, crowded 
in on the other. Each had a gun pre- 
sented—they had been concealing them in 
their heavy sleeves. Squires stood quietly, 
looking from one to the other of them. 

“T don’t get the play,” he said. “But if 
that’s how bad you want me ey 

He turned as though to enter his office, 
the two gunmen moving with him. 

“T’ll get my hat,” he said quietly— 
“when I need it!” 

The added phrase was lost on his visitors, 
for in opening his heavy office door he had 
jerked it back so that it struck The Cholo 
full in the face, sending him reeling. At the 
same time he had swung his right hand 
round and caught Tip Templeton’s gun 
from his grasp, wrenching it free—his fore- 
finger slipping through the trigger guard. 
Templeton with a savage oath plucked out 
a second revolver, but it was useless to him, 
for his first one Squires had spun on his 
finger and now held, upside down but stead- 
ily and with his thumb on the hammer, 
against his adversary’s side. 

“Cheaters never prosper, Tip,”’ he said. 
“Hand over.” 

In that second The Cholo, as Lopez was 
best known, recovered his balance on the 
floor and fired from there, but from a prone 
position he shot high—plaster and bits of 
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wood fell from the wall beside the door 
frame. Squires whirled about, but Lopez— 
hidden then behind the door—ran for the 
rear of the building—disappeared. At the 
jail gate stood Neem Stafford, hesitant and 
pale-faced. Squires jabbed Templeton vi- 
ciously with the revolver muzzle. 

““Mosey!”’ he said. ‘‘Open that door of 
yours, Stafford—and don’t get ambitious. 
This is my fight.” 

In another half minute the first brush was 
over—The Cholo gone, Stafford cowed, 
Radeclifi’s star gunman sulking in a cell— 
disarmed, out of it. 

Judd Squires looked at the jailer a litte 
wearily. 

“*T guess I can manage somehow without 
youto-night, Neem,” hesaid finally. ‘When 
things are happening fast I like to know 
who’s behind me. Get your coat and take a 
night off.” 

Stafford protested; demanded to know 
what the undersheriff meant. 

“Go ask Henry Radcliff!’”’ Squires snap- 
ped. “I’m wasting time talking to you.” 

Stafford left, muttering and moving with 
reluctant feet. But once outside he quick- 
ened his steps—disappeared down Main 
Street at a rapid gait. Squires, smiling 
slightly, turned back into the building. 

He was not yet sure what the Radcliff 
element meant to do, but they would do 
something. The jail was a cheaply built 
modern edifice, having two stories in frontin 
which were the offices and one upstairs row 
of steel cells, and behind this elevation a 
high one-story frame containing the bull 
pen and large tank and a stairway leading 
to a balcony corridor on which were cages. 
Windows were few and placed well above 
the ground—there was no danger of attack 
by way of those. It was, in fact, an excellent 
place for defense against any but the most 
desperate onslaught. But in this case des- 
peration might be expected, especially in 
view of the fact that Squires was now 
known to be alone. He closed and barred 
all the three entrances, including that from 
the courthouse passageway; returned to the 
jail proper and ascended to where Ralph 
Gossard lay in his cell—listening, tense, 
sleepless. 

“Tt would be rough for you maybe if Mc- 
aie got away—I mean Barnes,’’ Squires 
said. 

“Got away?” the boy cried, starting up. 

“They may try to take him from me to- 
night.” 

“They’d have to go good!’ the boy 
cried admiringly. “‘If you can trust me— 
get me some kind of a gun or other 2 

“That’s what I was thinking of,’’ Squires 
said, and threw the steel door back. 
“*Come on.” 

Downstairs again, Squires singled out 
two of the six men there—a stupid cowboy 
named Bresnahan, who was waiting trial 
for cattle rustling, and Sill Neighbors, a 
worthless idler who had been in the jail 
before, as he was now, for petty thievery. 
They volunteered enthusiastically—any- 
thing to relieve the monotony. With his 
three feeble allies at his heels, the under- 
sheriff passed out into the corridor and led 
the way to the sheriff’s private office. 

Squires switched on a light, turned the 
combination of the vault and started in for 
the emergency arms always kept there 
loaded and ready. 

Then he stood back, dumfounded. 

On the floor were heaped eleven bars of 
bullion identical with those he and Bly had 
taken from the death car. From two or 
three depended tin tags on twisted wire— 
tags stamped with the name of the Pecos 
Mining Company and scratched with the 
assayer’s figures showing their weight and 
the date of pouring. 

Here lay the last links in the chain— 
enough to compel McCune or the weak- 
kneed and frightened sheriff to turn state’s 
evidence—round out the case. And that 
case was one that would regenerate Kearney 
County. The end of all the corruption, rot- 
tenness, lawlessness, crime, graft, looting 
that had made the county a byword in the 
Southwest was at hand. Judd Squires 
knew that if he could hold the fort until 
help came—if he could withstand Rad- 
cliff’s gang and live—he would overthrow 
the king and his kingdom in one disastrous 
smash—everything gone and Kearney 
County free! And it seemed to him as he 
stood there as though some mysterious 
power of good were at work. So much of 
all this revelation, these disclosures, had be- 
fallen by chance. 

Ralph Gossard—his boy’s ears pricked 
up—had gone softly toward the front door. 
Now he ran back. 
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‘Somebody coming, Mr. Squires,’’ he 
said, his body tense as a spring. ‘‘A lot of 
men— looks like. Some of ’em ’re on the 
steps.” 

Squires went into the corridor, switched 
off ‘the lights therein and walked to the 
door. “‘What’s wanted?” he asked in even 
tones. 

“Ts that you, Squires?” came the an- 
swer. ‘‘You’re getting too gay! The citi- 
zens of Pico are onto you!” 

“I’m glad they are waking up,’”’ Squires 
remarked. ‘‘ What seems to be the trouble 
to-night?” 

““You’ve defied the county courts, Judge 
Yarrow says!” a voice declared. 

“‘That’s correct, judge,” the undersheriff 
chuckled. ‘“‘But T’ll be here to-morrow— 
you can serve contempt papers on me 
then.’”’ Another man broke in savagely. 

““You better surrender to the committee, 
Squires! We’re going to get you, anyway, 
and you can save yourself 

“‘No, thanks, Gessler,” Judd interrupted. 
“I’m comfortable here. You boys sit down 
on the steps and make yourselves at home.” 

In the distance an automobile siren was 
heard, screaming nearer and nearer. 

Through the narrow aperture—hardly a 
window—at one side of the door Judd 
could make out the group of visitors sil- 
houetted against the light from the ma- 
chine, and he saw that they were muffled 
as to their faces in coats drawn close or by 
masks. They, too, were turning to look 
toward the motor car. It was driven at 
high speed recklessly. When it was almost 
across the way the brakes were smashed 
home and the car swayed and skidded as 
it came to a stop. Men spilled from it, 
their guns gleaming in the street light. 

Without warning, having slipped the 
bolts noiselessly, Judd Squires threw open 
his front door and stepped out into the 
faces of Troy, the leader, Gessler and the 
rest, a revolver in each hand. 

“Put your arms up!” he said, suddenly 
elated. ‘“‘Everybody at once—and high!”’ 

The new arrivals were running, spreading 
out and makinga net. Astout, burly man, 
in blue-flannel shirt and armed with a car- 
bine, was in the van. Judd Squires raised 
his voice. 

“Don’t crowd ’em, Mr. Stow!” he 
shouted. “They’re milling now and if they 
deg ie somebody’ll get killed in the 
rus 

The Radcliff crew, completely out- 
played, stood helplessly—let the under- 
sheriff have his way with them. There 
was not a shot, not a protest. Squires saw 
that something had happened—something 
mysterious—that had taken out all the 
zest of the game for them. Presently they 
were inside, unmasked, disarmed; were 
grouped disconsolate in the big bull pen, 
avoiding one another’s eyes, sick, broke! 

“‘T suppose I really ought to give you a 
cell by yourself, Gessler,’’ Squires said as 
the lawyer passed in 

“Don’t bother, Squires,” Gessler said 
formally. “One place i in a jail is as good as 
another for me.’ 

“‘T’m sorry we’ve missed Walters.’ 

“The sheriff is hurt. He met with an 
accident.” 

“Too bad,” the undersheriff observed. 
“He won’t get far then.” 

“Not likely.” 

Judd Squires came out presently, and 
Stull Stow, the hardened old cattle baron, 
threw an arm round him and hugged him 
with the embrace of a bear. 

“T don’t get this fracas straight in my 
head yet, son,” he said. ‘‘But there’s 
plenty of time. Does it bust Radcliff?” 

“Tt busts Radcliff—wide open.” 

“‘T wasn’t taking any chances—I sent 
Arch Berry and the Phelan boys to the old 
spider’s office.” 

A prisoner—George Sebright, one of the 
tools who had suffered much at the hands 
of Radcliff—broke into an ugly laugh. 

“They got there too late then, Mr. Stow,” 
he volunteered. “I thought you folks 
knew—that Squires knew. I thought that 
was why he was so damn nervy!” 


“Thought we knew?” Stow repeated. 


“Knew what, Sebright?” 

“Why we lost our punch here to-night. 
Radcliff was down! A woman of his killed 
him an hour ago—got away with all his 
diamonds, That took the tuck out of our 
crowd.” 

Judd Squires had crossed to his office for 
his coat and hat, because Stull Stow in- 
sisted that he come out for food and drink 
and rest. Inside someone sat at the under- 
sheriff’s desk. He walked in quietly and 
up behind the chair. Under the single 
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Once more I rose to my feet, and ap- 
proached the lady with outstretched hand. 

“How do you do?” 

At this she favored me with what I pre- 
sumed to be an arch glance. 

“Fancy my being asleep,”’ she said, “‘on 
such a day! Truth is I must have dropped 
off. But what must you think, that’s 
where it is!” 

“In these hot climates ” T began, 
and was astonished to be interrupted im- 
mediately by Mrs. Rendall. 

“What do you mean by it?’”’ Her voice 
was high pitched and querulous, her eyes 
fixed on her daughter. ‘A rude saucebox. 
Standing there! Guests in the house too— 
and never so much as saying a word! I’ve 
a good mind ” But what she had a 
good mind to do I never learned, for once 
again she addressed herself to me. ‘“‘She’s 
no manners—none whatever! These girls! 
Cheeky elfs would be a better name. Let- 
ting me sleep!” 

I reémbarked upon my observations 
regarding hot climates, with poor hope of 
success. This time the interruption came 
from Elizabeth Anne. 

““Come on, mother. Here’s your dinner.” 

“‘And done to a cinder, I expect.” 

“Done to a turn,” I politely amended as 
we took our places. 

I cannot pretend to say the meal was a 
happy one, though the food was of simple 
but excellent quality. Mrs. Rendall prej- 
udiced any chances of success by constant 
echoes of reproval on her daughter’s want 
of manners. Some of these were directed 
to and others at the unhappy victim, who 
bore them all with a fortitude and indiffer- 
ence which compelled my admiration. Many 
and shrewd were the criticisms for alleged 
inattention to my needs. 

“Look at Mr. Dempsey’s glass! Don’t 
do anything—just look at it!’’ was one of 
the happiest flights. 

Since the jug of ale was at my elbow the 
responsibility for plenishing my tankard 
obviously rested with myself, as I has- 
tened to assure my hostess. She herself 
drank only water, and that sparingly. I 
was surprised at this, since I had been 
guilty of entertaining unworthy specula- 
tions as to the possible cause of her mood. 

She may have observed the surprise in 
my eyes, for apropos of nothing she said, 
“T never touch a drop of anything. Give 
meaglass of water and I’m happy—happy.”’ 

“Tt is a great asset,’’ I remarked, “to be 
able to turn on one’s happiness from a 
company’s main.” 

I imagined it was my flight of humor 
which caused Elizabeth Anne to choke, but 
Mrs. Rendall, however, thought differently. 

“‘Can’t you feed yourself without cough- 
ing and spluttering?’’ she demanded with 
asperity, and Elizabeth Anne’s blue-green 
eyes rested on her mother for a steady 
instant by way of answer. 

Mrs. Rendall appeared to wilt before the 
gaze and turned the subject. 

“Now a cigarette,” she said, ‘‘I am fond 
of. After a meal give mea cigarette, I say.”’ 
Then, with sudden cordiality which alarmed 
me exceedingly: ‘“‘ You and I will have one 
together while she’s washing up.” 

I mumbled something appropriate and 
cut a slice of bread to cover my confusion, 
adding: ‘‘My old friend is not expected 
back until to-morrow?”’ 

Mrs. Rendall delayed her answer until 
Elizabeth Anne had retreated to the kitchen 
to fetch the sweet, then she further startled 
me by saying: ‘‘No, he’s not. So we'll 
spend a pleasant evening, for onceina way.” 

I was relieved of the embarrassment of 
replying by the reappearance of Elizabeth 
Anne behind an apple tart. Fortified by 
her presence I delivered a short homily on 
my misogamistic tastes. 

“T am afraid you will both find me very 
poor company,” I began. “My life has 
been devoted almost entirely to my work, 
and as a result I have no parlor tricks; nor, 
I fear, any capacity for conversation on 
other than technical matters.’ 

I contrived not to hear Mrs. Rendall’s 
sly ‘‘I know all about you bachelors’ 
‘almosts’”’ and continued, ‘‘ My days have 
been spent amongst men, and my ignorance 
of women and their interests is almost 
classic.” 

“* Almost, almost, almost,’ repeated Mrs. 
Rendall waggishly. 

“Does that mean,” said Elizabeth Anne, 
speaking for the first time—‘‘does that 
mean that you hate women?”’ 
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“T donot understand them,” I countered. 

“So you don’t try.” 

““T recognize my limitations and do not 
place a greater strain on them than they 
are able to withstand. As an engineer I 
regard myself as an engineering proposi- 
tion. You have seen the notices ‘This 
bridge will not carry a load in excess of five 
tons.’ That legend applies to myself rather 


aptly.” 
“‘T believe,” said Elizabeth Anne—‘‘I be- 
lieve that’s—rot!”’ ° 


At this Mrs. Rendall screeched—there is 
no other word—and struck the table with 
her spoon. 

“Saucy elf!” she cried. 

But Elizabeth Anne went on: ‘The silly 
old bridge would stand up to any weight if 
it was strengthened a bit—and not allowed 
to rust and get rickety.” 

“The bridge might—but how about the 
man?” I demanded. 

“Just the same—if he was bucked up and 
brushed down and had his buttons sewed 
on and his socks darned and—oh, I don’t 
know—heaps of things, more important 
than those.” 

Now there was a button missing from my 
coat and it is true I would have been re- 
luctant to remove my boots in public lest 
the squeamish should rebel at the spectacle 
of sundry oases of white flesh in the regions 
of the toe and heel. But since these small 
matters could have no possible bearing on 
the case I ridiculed her statement by a 
short but patronizing laugh. 

““Some people never learn,”’ said Eliza- 
beth Anne coldly, and rose to collect and 
carry off the plates. 

‘‘Let’s drorr up a couple of chairs on the 
veranda and have our smoke,” said Mrs. 
Rendall. 

With all the gallantry I could muster I 
squared two basket chairs and we took our 
places after I had offered the lady a ciga- 
rette. Some hard object beneath the cush- 
ion caused me to rise again and removing 
the cushion I revealed a bottle half full of 
cherry brandy. 

Mrs. Rendall appeared to be quite breath- 
less by my discovery. 

“How ever,’’ she said—‘‘ how ever could 
a thing like that have got here?” 

Having no opinion I expressed none. 

“Well, if that isn’t a funny thing!’”’ She 
held the bottle to the light. ‘‘Must have 
been put there for a joke,’ she pondered 
deeply. ‘‘The only thing to do is to hide 
it.’ She rose and disappeared into the 
house, to emerge again a moment later with 
the inquiry couched in a stage whisper: 
“Would you? Just a drop? Say if you 
would?” I glanced at the bottle, the con- 
tents of which appeared miraculously to 
have diminished during the moment of its 
disappearance, and shook my head. 

“All right,” she said. ‘‘Better not per- 
haps.’’ And she vanished. 

A few minutes passed before she returned 
and seated herself. 

‘Spirits,’ she remarked with the solem- 
nity of a lecturer on psychic phenomena, 
“are strange things. You can’t be too care- 
ful with them.” 

I agreed with her principles if not per- 
haps with her method of putting them into 
practice. 

“There,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if my cigarette 
isn’t gone out!”’ 

I began to feel for a match, but she 
insisted on relighting it from mine. 

““A Swedish kiss,’”’ she remarked sweetly 
as she stooped to carry out her resolve. 

I may say then any doubt I may have 
had regarding the disappearance of the 
cherry brandy was settled once and for all 
during the moment that followed. It was 
clear beyond question that Mrs. Rendall 
belonged to the depraved sisterhood of 
secret drinkers. 

I should hesitate to degrade my classic 
style by a written repetition of our subse- 
quent dialogue. It would, however, be noin- 
justice to state that in her desire to appear 
hospitable Mrs. Rendall was guilty of confid- 
ing her feelings to me more intimately than 
prudence would seem to dictate. The turn 
of her sentences, coupled with the glances 
accompanying them might reasonably have 
persuaded a less modest man that he was 
achieving an unwarrantable success. She 
playfully assured me that her heart was 
still young—young enough for anything— 
and she was capable of “gallivanting with 
the best.” “But what is the use,” she 
concluded, “‘when one’s married to a man 


who oughter wear his collar hindside be- 
fore.” How far this conversation would 
have led I tremble to speculate, but to my 
rescue there came a further attack of som- 
nolence, and the good lady dropped off 
practically in the middle of a sentence. 

With as little noise as possible I rose and 
entered the house. I had intended going 
to my room to arrange my papers, but an 
impulse possessed me to find out what had 
become of Elizabeth Anne. She was in the 
seullery, her back toward me, drying the 
dishes of our recent repast. Though I en- 
tered noiselessly she spun round and con- 
fronted me almost as if she expected to be 
attacked. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said. 

“Tt’s me, Elizabeth Anne,” I replied un- 
grammatically. 

“‘T told you not to call me that. What do 
you want?” 

“Just wondered what had become of 
you.” 

“You know now.” She turned once more 
to her dishes. 

“Your mother is enjoying another little 
snooze,” I observed, to keep the conversa- 
tion going. 

“Oh, you are a beast!”’ exclaimed Eliza- 
beth Anne, and to my utter astonishment 
tilted her head against the plate rack and 
began to sob. 

“T say, for goodness’ sake don’t do that!’’ 
I eried, and in spite of myself put an arm 
round her heaving little shoulders. 

““Yes—you—are,” with the staggering 
quality begotten of tears. “It’s—it’s a 
joke to you—but I have to live it—live it!” 
She twisted out of my arm hold and crossed 
to the window. 

“‘T’m nineteen—and this—this is all I’ve 
had. A mother who—oh, you can see for 
yourself—and a father who’s weak—weak— 
all through; who encourages her because 
he’s too big a coward to face a shindy—and 
then soaks himself in prayer reading to 
square his conscience. Oh, I did want 
something good out of life—something 
better than this—this—this!’”’ The last 
“‘this” sounded like a piece of buckram 
ripped in two. 

““Ah, come!” I said feebly. ‘‘There’s 
any amount of time ahead, you know.” 

“Always ahead—ahead. But I want 
something now.” 

She flung herself back to the sink and 
started to dry a plate feverishly. 

““When I heard you were coming,” she 
went on more quietly, “I thought you 
might bring me something different.” 

“But I didn’t know of your existence,” 
I stammered. “Tf I had I would have 


brought 
Think it’s toys and ribbons 


g 
“‘Tdiot! 
I want?” 

I made no attempt to answer. 

“<I hoped—hoped your coming would be 
Heaps That you’d have—ideas.” 

“ ut ” 


“No, you haven’t! Your only idea is to 
get away from here as soon as you can. 
You’re too high and mighty to spend your 
precious time with a pack of women. Think 
I can’t see that?” 

I tried not to blush, and failed. 

““You’ve no opinion of what a woman 
can do—that doesn’t count. I’ve met your 
sort before. ‘Heaven preserve me irom the 
sex!’ they say, and think it’s something to 
their credit. Yours is the only sort I have 
met except—beasts.”’ ; 

She stopped and a color surged over her 
cheeks. ‘‘ You make me feel very uncom- 
fortable,”’ I complained. 

“Jolly glad!” she fired back; then, re- 
pentant: “‘No, I’m not glad. I’m sorry— 
me I’m only sorry because you’re—like 
coat. 

“What am I like?” 

“Like an old tree standing by itself in 
the middle of a plain pretending it’s a for- 
est.” 

I shook my head in mystification. 

“Well, you do think you’re all right on 
your own, don’t you?” 

“T’ve always been on my own—and— 
er—lI’ve managed to get along. You’re 
taking me out of my depth, you know. I 
really can’t understand why I’m such a dis- 
appointment to you.” 

“Tf you’d spent your life doing things 
for people who never gave twopence 
worth of thanks for what you’d done, and 
you’d always looked forward to doing 
things for someone who’d be pleased—then 
perhaps you would understand.” 
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invoking divine blessings upon even the 
most trivial affairs of everyday life. His 
fashion of address frankly nauseated me 
and of all others proved the greatest incen- 
tive to excuse myself from a continued 
acceptance of his hospitality. Had his 
actions been in any sort of accord with his 
phrases I might have respected him, but it 
was not so. 

I heard him one day urge his wife to im- 
plore heavenly assistance in subduing her 
taste for strong waters, and five minutes 
later, during which she brought to bear 
upon him the full batteries of her unbridled 
tongue, I saw him placate her with a bottle 
of raw spirits. 

With no intention had I witnessed the 
scene—my position was such that I could 
hardly avoid doing so; but having been 
embroiled I so far forgot the duty of a 
guest as to express my thorough contempt 
for such weakness. 

Rendall heard me out with a most sancti- 
monious air. It was a chance remark of 
mine that woke a flash of latent breeding 
in him, 

“Since when,” he asked, “‘has the fashion 
risen for a guest to haul his host over the 
coals?” 

Then before I could reply he ceded the 
ground won by rounding off the phrase with 
a vague query as to what the Lord would 
think of such conduct as mine. This so 
incensed me that I laid my tongue round 
him to some effect. 

“Rendall,” I cried, “‘though I break 
every law of hospitality I put it to you that 
you're a coward and a shirker!” 

“Among the flock,’ he replied, “there 
are the weak as well as the strong.” 

“A coward and shirker!” I continued. 
“Before heaven, man, take a grip on the 
situation! What sort of life do you imag- 
ing your daughter leads at the hands of 
such a father and mother?” 

“She is in the hands of One greater than 
we.” 

I would have none of it. 

“The child of a drifter and a drunkard— 
what chance has she?” I exploded. 

But he only shook his head and raised his 
hand, after the manner of a high dignitary 
of the church. 

“See here!” said I. ‘If anything hap- 
pens to that girl you will be to blame. If 
you’re too utterly weak to manage your 
own affairs take her out of this atmos- 
phere—send her away—let her breathe 
clean air.’ 

“You speak as though I had no affection 
for my daughter.” 

“Tf you have—show it.” 

He rubbed his chin and said slowly: 
“Someone must look after Angela, and I 
can’t.” 

That was the type of man to which my 
old lighthearted schoolfellow had degen- 
erated. 

I threw up my head and walked away. 
Further argument was useless. As I went I 
heard him remark inconsequently, “‘Wine 
is a mocker—strong drink is raging.’ Yes— 
yes—yes.” 

The following day he left on an errand 
which would keep him occupied for three 
weeks. 

My own duties were such that I had 
little or no time to better my acquaintance 
with Elizabeth Anne. Frequently I was 
away for several days on end. On my re- 
turn I would always find fresh flowers in 
my room and evidences of a thousand and 
one little attentions to prove that I had not 
been forgotten. The improvement in the 
state of my wardrobe was very marked, a 
circumstance to which it took me quite a 
while to accustom myself. When one has 
for long been used to attach two leads of 
one’s braces to a single button on nearly 
every pair of one’s pants it is disconcerting 
to find all the buttons in place. My table, 
too, was always most beautifully arranged. 
The papers were never shuffled, but they 
were squared up each morning in a way that 
I am bound to confess greatly gratified my 
orderly eye. Hitherto I had entertained 
the view that an office table should never 
be touched, but I altered that opinion be- 
fore very long and even looked forward to 
the spectacle of clean ash trays, tidy papers 
and an inkpot with fresh ink filled to the 
correct level. 

“You know, Elizabeth Anne,” I said, for 
I had not the courage to continue with the 
mode of address adopted on that particular 
night, “‘you have a marvelous sense of 
understanding what people like.” 

To which she replied unexpectedly: 
“How do you know?” 

“Well, by what you do for me,” 
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“Pooh! That’s not anything.’ There 
was a slightly disappointed tone in her 
voice, 

“T cannot agree,’’ said I. 

“Glad you're pleased, then.’’ She turned 
away, then whisked round and looked at 
me. “You are easily pleased, though.” 

“On the contrary, I’m a most exacting 
person.” 

She continued to look at me seriously. 

“You look very good,” she said; ‘‘aw- 
fully good.’ 

I bowed awkwardly and she echoed the 
action with a nod. 

“Tm glad you’re good—but it would 
have been so ” She stopped, then 
proceeded from a different angle: “You 
wouldn’t think it fun to make love to any- 
one unless you really loved them.” 

“No,” I replied emphatically, “‘I should 
t ” 


not. 
She hesitated. ‘Don’t suppose I should— 
really. It’s only that —— Oh, well! Have 
you never, never been in love?” 

“T can truthfully say that I’m afraid I’m 
too practical for anything so—nebulous.” 

“T don’t know what it means,” said 
erates Anne, “but I wonder which is 

est.” 


There was a tavern near our workings at 
which I would sometimes take a glass of ale 
when the sun was at its noonday heat, and 
in that tavern I was responsible for assault 
and battery. I would modestly state that 
this was the first and only occasion on 
which I took part in a pothouse brawl, and 
though the performance did not end en- 
tirely in my favor I wish to record the fact 
that I have no regrets or apologies to offer. 

It all happened inside a minute. There 
was a beefy, rather objectionable-looking 
youth disporting himself at the bar in con- 
versation with an equally offensive com- 
panion. From my seat in the shadows I 
recognized the former as the son of one of 
the directors of the new company. 

“That girl of old Rendall’s,” said his 
friend, “‘isa plum. Very nice piece indeed.” 

If the table before me had not been 
screwed to the floor boards I might have 
arrived at the bar two seconds earlier. As 
it was I had time to hear in reply: ‘Very 
sweet, old lad; but that sprig Dempsey 
has got there first.’ 

He was right; I did get there first, but in 
my eagerness I missed the point by a couple 
of inches and took his left counter full in 
the eye. After that there was a mix-up. 
Tactically I was at fault in not stating my 
case before entering the battle, for as a 
result I found myself the object of a con- 
certed attack. I think the odds were about 
five to one against, and I took the knock 
inside a minute and finished up inverted 
on the slag heap before the parlor window. 

I fancy someone must have kicked me in 
the stomach, for I felt queer and sick when 
at last I struggled to my feet and, to avoid 
meeting anyone, took a cut across the bush 
toward Rendall’s house. The distance was 
a mile or more and I was obliged to rest a 
few times on the journey. Curiously enough 
I did not resent the scars and pains of my 
recent conflict; and despite the discomfi- 
ture they caused me I was possessed of an 
unusual sense of exaltation—a kind of ele- 
mental delight of which past experience pro- 
vided no parallel. I had broken a lance to 
shield a lady’s fair name. I had never done 
so before, but after this I felt very confi- 
dent that I would gladly do so again under 
similar provocation. 

As I proceeded on my lame way it came 
over me that often before I must have lis- 
tened impassively to innuendoes quite as 
offensive, and the thought made me blush 
furiously. ‘‘It is all very well,” I reflected, 
““for a man to esteem woman as an unsatis- 
factory sex, and to conduct a campaign 
for the preservation of bachelorhood; but 
that offers no excuse for dealing lightly 
with her name in public—or, for that mat- 
ter, in private circles.’’ I registered a vow 
that in the future I would take a very firm 
line when conversations of this character 
came under my notice. 

Poor, hard-working, little Elizabeth 
Anne! What a shame it all was. Why 
hadn’t I done for that loose-tongued oaf, 
instead of messing up my assault in such a 
stupid manner? 

Some of the blows which had registered 
upon different parts of my head and body 
had possibly produced in me an abnormal 
condition. I became vaguely aware of a 

shape before me, which seemed to dissolve 
into the picture of young Liston Terrell 


lolling across the bar. Vividly I remember . 


falling into a boxer’s attitude—springing 
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lightly forward—in—out—parrying—then 
dashing out a right and left where his jaw 
seemed to be. The knuckles of both hands 
scored themselves against the bark of a 
blue-gum tree, and an agony of pain shot up 
my arms for an instant, clearing my brain 
of its fancies. 

Confronting me, a yard only beyond the 
tree, stood Elizabeth Anne, her beautiful 
eyes wide open in horror. I rocked a little 
on my heels and tried to smile; the effort 
was painful and the result sickly. 

“You—you, too!” she said. And there 
was a world of disgust and disappointment 
in her. 

Though I tried to say something sensible 
all I could muster was a senseless para- 
phrase of her words and looks. 

“Et tu, Brute!” I driveled. 

She turned on her heel and ran for the ‘ 
house, which miraculously had appeared in 
the landscape. 

“Dearest—dearest!” I called, but she 
took no notice and was gone. 

After that I believe I fell and lay on the 
ground for quite a while. It was Mrs. Ren- 
dall who helped me to rise. 

“Naughty, naughty,” she said. “At this 
time of day, too!’’ 

I became: mistily aware that the face 
which looked into mine was alight with sat- 
isfaction and sympathy. 

“There, there!” she went on. ‘I don’t 
mind. Be a bit human, I say. But you’re 
not so geody-goody, after all.” 

I extricated myself from her supporting 
arm and stumbled unaided up the veranda 
steps, and threw myself at length upon 
my bed. 

In the light of after events I fancy I was 
fairly severely punished. I must have slept 
for sixteen hours—my watch had stopped 
when I looked at it—and I woke with a 
buzzing head and a tongue that felt like 
a stick of wood. I tried to get up, but the 
effort was painful and I sank back on the 
pillow again. Presently I heard the crackle 
of fresh-caught sticks and guessed Elizabeth 
Anne was lighting the kitchen fire. I waited, 
then I heard her steps coming down the 
passage. They paused for a moment out- 
side my door, and proceeded again. 

“Elizabeth Anne,” I croaked. 

I could almost feel the indecision which 
took possession of her, for a long while 
elapsed before she opened the door just 
a little and peered into the room with sad, 
serious eyes. She said nothing, but just 
looked at my disheveled form, booted and 
sprawling upon the bed. 

““My throat’s dry—I want some water.” 

Still she said nothing, but retired, to re- 
turn a moment later with a jug of water 
and a glass, which she put beside me. She 
was turning away again when I spoke: 

“You haven’t said anything. Aren’t 
you going to?” 

With her back toward me she answered: 
“Nothing to say.” 

I couldn’t understand—I only knew that 
I felt horribly wounded. I had fought for 
her, and afterward had dreamed foolishly 
of her cool hand giving me a knot of ribbon 
to wear upon my breast. 

While these thoughts ran through my 
head she turned quickly, crying out with a 
sob on her voice: ‘‘Oh, why did you doit?” 

“Any man would,” I blurted out. 

“You give that for a reason!” 

Her eyes fairly blazed at me. Then the 
door shut with a bang. 

I was alone, and for the first time in my 
life I felt alone—bitterly and hopelessly. 
I felt that some great influence of compan- 
ionship and good had been divided from 
me by the sound of that closing door. I 
think I sat up in bed and laughed. So this 
was what woman’s sympathy was worth— 
a fair-weather friendship! Had I been vic- 
torious the tale might have been different; 
but I was worsted, and as such might dress 
my own wounds and carry my own shame 
of defeat. I looked across at my writing 
table and saw that it was still disordered. 
She had not thought it worth while to min- 
ister to the loser. Let him fend for himself, 
poor weakling. 

I really must have been fairly ill or I 
should never have indulged in such ridic- 
ulous speculations; nor, I flatter myself, 
should I have shed tears over my un- 
happy case. That, I confess it without 
shame, is what I did. I looked at my writ- 
ing table and howled dismally and noisily, 
and in the midst of my weeping Elizabeth 
Anne returned and stood in the doorway. 
She waited for me to stop before speaking. 

“Yes? What is it?’’ she asked. 

“My table—you haven’t done it.’ 

“T’m busy,” she said. 
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“You used to do it every day.” 

“Perhaps.” Her tone was very cold. 

“Dearest ” T began. 

“Don’t call me that.” 

“You asked me to.” 

“T’ve changed my mind.” 

“Yes—I see. Elizabeth Anne, aren’t I 
to have any more of your little attentions?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll do the things,” said 


she. 

“Yes, but in the old way—like you did 
before. I could never get on without them 
now.” 

She seemed to catch her breath. 

“Very well. But—but you'll be like the 
rest—the rest of the people I do things for 
without caring—but just because they’re 
helpless and—weak.” 

She pulled off my boots and helped me 
with my coat and waistcoat. Then she 
washed my face and hands, putting a clean 
handkerchief round my bruised and bat- 
tered knuckles. Her actions were as those 
of a disinterested and unsympathetic nurse. 

“T suppose you don’t want any break- 
fast?’”’ she questioned; and I shook my 
head. ‘‘Better go to sleep again.” 

With a few deft movements she tidied my 
table, half lowered the blind and marched 
out of the room, leaving me laboring under 
an extraordinary sense of injustice and il- 
lumination. The injustice was obvious, but 
the illumination may beexplained. I clearly 
observed the tremendous distinction exist- 
ing between impulse and duty and how the 
latter is as copper to gold compared with 
the value of the former. 

In a condition of somewhat delirious 
melancholy I fell asleep and the afternoon 
had well advanced before I reopened my 
eyes. As I slowly regained consciousness I 
became aware of the figure of James Gos- 
port Rendall surveying me from the bedend. 

“Dempsey,” said he, the light of the 
revivalist shining from his eyes. ‘‘Oh, you 
poor, weak vessel! Repent, repent, for the 
wrath awaiteth the man of intemperance 
and violence.” é 

Raising myself on my elbow I took 
breath and had at him. 

“Rendall,” I cried, ‘‘you’re a sanctimo- 
nious prig! What the devil do you mean 
by shoveling that kind of trash at me when 
you ought to be searching the town with a 
horsewhip for the man who slandered your 
daughter?” ~ 

“Bh?” said he. I could see my words 
perplexed him. ‘‘I was given to understand 
that you had partaken deeply of that 
which steals away the brain.” 

“You thought I was drunk?” 

He nodded, and I began to see daylight. 

“Who told you?” 

“Angela; and though my daughter 
would say nothing it was Ze 

“All right,” I interrupted. ‘I can fill in 
the rest for myself. Just you listen.” 

And as briefly as possible I told him what 
had occurred in the bar. Once he colored 
deeply and I thought his better feelings 
had been roused, but at the end of my re- 
cital I was disgusted by his exhibition of 
cowardly meanness. 

“The Terrells are influential; it is a pity 
you should have fought with one of them.” 

“But, good heavens ” T began. 

“Please!’”? He ruminated for a moment, 
then: ‘‘Perhaps I have been at fault in 
leaving you so much alone. It is unfair 
upon the child.” 

If he had been a younger man I verily 
believe I should have throttled him. As it 
was I could only gape in speechless aston- 
ishment. 

He continued: ‘‘ Maybe it would be bet- 
ter, since my work takes me abroad so 
much—it would be better if you were to 
stay elsewhere.” 

I felt the color boiling in my cheeks, but 
still said nothing. 

“No reflection is cast upon you, Demp- 
sey, but let us not forget the words ‘Lead 
us not into temptation.’”’ 

“You can spare me the rest,” said I. 
“T’ll pack my things at once.” 

Suiting the action to the word I swung 
my feet to the ground and started to dress 
forthwith. 

“To-morrow will be soon enough, for I 
myself shall be here to-night.” 

“Thanks,” said I. “If anything would 
speed my departure that would be it.” 

He made no reply, but walked from the 
room shaking his head. 

I was tightening the straps of my trunk 
when the door burst open and Elizabeth 
Anne plunged into the room. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. “You did it for 
me and I thought 
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-here!”’ 
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“Stop,” she pleaded. “Pleas 


I shook my head. 

“T shall be near by—quite 1 
want me you need but send 
come at once.” 

“But you, you won’t 
moaned. 

“T shall always want you. 
shall miss the thousand treasur 
kindnesses you gave me, [’l] 
same without them.” 

She clung to me tighter. 

“But I didn’t trust you; Ty 

“No,” said I; “you were a 
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England, and that’ll be the en 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
who —— Isuppose I fell asleep hereabouts 
with all the staccato thoughts of wakeful- 
ness switched over to the mad uncertainty 
of dreams. 

Arranging my writing table next morn- 
ing was one of the most hateful occu- 
pations I had ever undertaken. In sheer 
desperation I humped paper and pens and 
ink in a disordered pile, and leaving them 
made off for the working to spend the first 
day of the wretchedest week I can bring to 
mind, , 

Were it not for the fact that my powers 
of work were more or less impaired and 
automatic, I think it probable the directors 
would have called a meeting to discuss the 
urgency of my dismissal. As it was, one of 
them taxed me with disinterestedness and 
preoccupation. I mustn’t go to her—I 
mustn’t, mustn’t! But Lord, how I prayed 
she would come to me or accident would 
give us a meeting! On the sixth day came 
the first and only incident which lifted up 
se heart from the deeps into which it had 
fallen. 

My room at the hotel was on the veranda, 
approachable and visible from the road. 
I entered it in the late evening, weary and 


lifeless, and beheld that which made my ° 


spirits leap. 

The disordered heaps of my clothing had 
been tidied and arranged. And my table— 
only she could have tended the table in 
that manner—the bright ash trays, orderly 
heaps of correspondence and clean blotting 
paper. If I had needed other proof than 
my senses, there it was written on the blot- 
ting pad in almost a child’s scrawl. “You’re 
a dear to miss me so.’’ The sentence was 
signed with a ‘‘D.” 

Then I sat down on the bed and soaked 
myself in the good of her secret visit. ‘ 

“All my life,” said I to myself, “I’ve 
been a blind, practical fool, but at last I 
realize what is worth while. This may be 
all or only a beginning, but either way it’s 
sacred.” 

So I rang the bell and after a while a 
chambermaid appeared. 

“Will you ask the host if he could spare 
me a moment?” I inquired. 

Presently the host, a fat, genial person, 
came in and asked my pleasure. 

“How much do you want for that 
table?” I demanded. 

“’Tisn’t worth buying,’’ he returned. 

But I had my own views on the subject, 
and eventually it became mine for a matter 
of a few shillings. When the transaction 
was completed I asked him to send me in a 
carpenter, and also for the loan of a pot of 
glue. I fancy he thought me mad, but he 
sent in the glue and informed me the car- 
penter would arrive in about an hour. 

It is needless, I presume, to explain how 
I occupied myself during the hour that 
followed, but for the benefit of the unfor- 
tunate few who have never been in love 
a word of explanation may be justified. 


YUNIS HOOPSTETTER 


“Your pop kin git it!”’ cried Mrs. Hoop- 
stetter. “And, Tunie, preacher is praying 
ower you still! I ast it off him till the meet- 
ing was out and he says, ‘I will right aways 
lift the boy to the throne of grace, sister!’’’ 

Some two hours later Mrs. Hoopstetter, 
reduced to the verge of nervous tears by 
her son’s warnings and imprecations, found 
herself once more shunted forth. 

“T don’t feel fur goin’ so far forth with 
him a-layin’,” she settled herself heavily 
into the top buggy, “but I could see it at 
him that I dassent to do it to argy with him. 
It might make such a fever or give him a 
heart. Make now with the whip! That 
horse should otherwise know he shouldn’t 
make fools with us to-day.” 

The haste of the parents was as nothing 
to the haste of their son. The hoof beats of 
the ancient steed had not died away before 
he had incased himself in the inmost layer 
of his Sunday clothing. Followed a shirt 
with blue stripes, a blue necktie, a suit of 
bright blue serge, a straw hat with a blue 
band. Mrs. Hoopstetter was possessed of 
a passion for having things match. Tunis 
surveyed this habiliment with more dis- 
satisfaction than usual. 

“It makes nothing sporty,” he grumbled. 

Even with the lateness of the hour and 
_ his long journey pressing upon him he 
jerked off the chaste tie and knotted about 
his neck a proscribed one of scarlet, his own 
purchase. That he was not entirely immune 
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Without moving a single thing from the 
places where Elizabeth Anne had set them 
and irrespective of value or importance I 
glued them down to the plain deal surface 
of the table. I had just about finished when 
the carpenter arrived. 

“Now,” said I, “cut the legs off that table 
and fit sides and a cover to the top.” I saw 
his grip tighten round the shaft of a ham- 
mer. “It’s all right,’ I went on. “TI may 
be a lunatic, but I’m not dangerous.” 

So he set about it and by ten that night 
the table top was surrounded, incased, and 
the lid safely padlocked and the key in my 
pocket. 

“For all time, that’s that,” said I. 

Next morning there was an unfortunate 
sequel. I was asked for a return of measure- 
ments and quantities, and was obliged to 
explain that it was not forthcoming. 

“Yes, but you had the thing day before 
yesterday.” 

“Tl do another.” 

““There’s a week’s work init. Surely ——”” 

I lost my temper. 

“You'll have to wait a week,” I retorted. 

“‘But to lose a thing like that!” 

“T haven’t lost it.” é 

“Then why the devil ——” 

And so forth—vitriolie enough while it 
lasted—but I held my ground and he went 
away rumbling and detonating like a vol- 
cano that can’t make up its mind whether 
or not to erupt. 

He certainly had reason for complaint, 
and to placate the man I returned there 
and then to start the work afresh. It was 
about two in the afternoon when I cleared 
the washstand for action and got down to 
the job. I hadn’t been working ten minutes 
when the queerest uneasiness came over 
me. It’s hard to explain, but I had a hor- 
rible thrill of impending danger and dis- 
aster. I tried to shake myself clear of the 
impression, but without success, Rapidly 
it grew, every second taking more actual 
form in my mind. Then I seemed to hear 
my name, sharp and clear—a call, urgent, 
imperative; and the voice was Elizabeth 
Anne’s, strained and pointed with fear and 
supplication. 

There was a horse tethered to the railing 
of the veranda, and I didn’t stop to inquire 
to whom it belonged. Somebody lifted a 
yell as I flashed past the open taproom 
door and there was a general scuffle of feet, 
but I was a hundred yards distant before 
the thirsty ones had shuffled out to the 
roadway. I took the field path, tucked in 
my heels and went at it all out. One thing 
is certain, that little gee seemed as keen on 
the job as I was, and landed me in the gar- 
den before Rendall’s house in less than 
seven minutes. 

I slung the reins over his head and 
jumped for the veranda steps, turned sharp 
to the right and stopped before the living- 
room window. 

From within came the sound of someone 
singing in a quavering voice that seemed 


hardly to belong to this world. The notes 
were punctuated by unexpected cachinna- 
tions ot breath. Dazzled by the sunlight, 
it was a full half minute before my eyes 
pierced the gloom of the room and grasped 
the scene before me. Leaning against the 
table was Mrs. Rendall, and, save the 
mark, but her libations must have been 
deep indeed. An empty rum bottle lay 
upon the table; plates, knives and glasses 
strewed the floor. Ever and anon the 
woman raised her arm and something that 
glittered brightly shone in her hand. [I rec- 
ognized it as the revolver which Rendall 
had kept loaded in his writing-table drawer. 
Then I turned my eyes in the direction the 
pistol pointed. Pressed into the corner of 
the room stood Elizabeth Anne, and her 
eyes were wide open and_unflickering. 
There was a gash in the wall paper above 
her head and a broken dish lay at her feet. 

Then two things happened very quickly 
together. The pistol went off with a crash, 
and I leaped forward and threw my arms 
round the woman who had fired. 

The air was filled with smoke and a chok- 
ing white dust. 

“Tf you’ve killed her ——” I cried. 

Out of the smother came Elizabeth 
Anne’s voice: 

“All right.” 

On the wall beside where her head had 
rested was a deep seam in the plaster. I 
threw aside the pistol, gathered up the 
kicking and protesting Mrs. Rendall, and 
carried her, fighting lustily, to Rendall’s 
study. There was no window that could 
have allowed of her exit. I locked the door 
and gave an outward breath. 

In the passage stood Elizabeth Anne, and 
there was pluck enough in her to meet me 
with a smile. But I could only think of 
what might have happened, and cover my 
eyes and groan, : 

“You felt me call . . . knew I needed 
you. How?” 

Then I opened my eyes and held out 
my arms. 

“Because I love you—utterly—awfully.” 

She gave a sort of half laugh that was 
wholly happiness, threw back her head, 
and I crumpled her to me. 

How long we should have stayed so I 
cannot say—the sweetness of it was so 
great that for my own part I would have 
held her thus for all time, and asked no 
better. It was a voice behind that made me 
turn and release the warm, pulsing little 
body that clung to mine, and turning I be- 
held James Gosport Rendall with a very 
different look in his eyes from any I had 
seen for the last twenty years. 

“You hog!” he said; and knowing him 
to be a religious man, not given to violences 
of speech, my soul rejoiced at the sound of 
the word. 

“A dirty thief who steals in the night. 
I warned you. Strip!”’ And so saying he 
peeled off his coat and threw it aside. And 
the spirit of sanctity and cant fell from him 
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from his mother’s obsession, however, was 
shown by the fact that he halted long 
enough in his flight through the front yard 
to thrust a geranium of the same violent 
hue through his buttonhole. In this pa- 
triotic color scheme he set off at a gallant 
pace toward his rendezvous. 

Fortunately the heat had moderated 
since his excursion of the previous week. 
The sun was shining, but its heat was dif- 
fused lazily through a grayish-blue mist. 
In its Sabbath inactivity under the heavy 
air the little valley lay still, as though in an 
attitude of expectant waiting. 

One of its inhabitants also displayed the 
same attitude as she sat rocking on her 
porch, her black eyes claiming toll of each 
passer-by. When she espied Tunis she 
leaped to her feet and sped to the front 
gate. 

Tunis observed her actions as he ap- 
proached, and his knees smote together. 
He was in the delicate position of discard- 
ing the old flame for the new. Many a one 
has been singed-in the process. He had 
formerly gloried in her sharp tongue; now 
he shrank before the venom of which he 
knew it was capable. As her bright eyes 
leaped over his holiday array her tongue 
was unbelievably subdued. 

“Why, hel-lo, Tunie.”” She pushed open 
the gate coyly with her toe, “ You look like 
you was out wisitin’ maybe.” And smiling 
she dropped her head to one side as Tunis 


paused, open-mouthed, hitching at a trouser 
leg. ‘‘I was all alone settin’. Mom and pop 
has gone to Flathead over on a funeral.” 

Time was pressing. Finesse was not one 
of Tunis’ accomplishments. He took the 
bull by both horns. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to set with youse. I ain’t 
stuck on youse!”’ 

Minna’s head straightened with a jerk. 
For a second she seemed to hold her bro. 
Then her fists clenched, her small red 
tongue shot out adderwise. 

“Who ast you to?” she hissed after him. 
“T’d sick the dogs onto you if you come 
otherwise the yard inside yet! And I’m 
goin’ to tell on youse! You softie! I seen 
where you dropped that note still! I’m 
a-goin’ to tell teacher on you to-morrow! 
And I’ll tell preacher that swear where you 
spoke it last week! . Youse needn’t to think 
I’m stuck after you! I wouldn’t ——” 

But Tunis, somewhat unnerved by this 
torrent of invective, had taken to his heels. 

He paused as he entered the covered 
bridge which abutted the Van Maanen 
holdings, and surveyed his person ruefully. 
The blue serge was subdued to a somber 
tone by the tawny dust. His shoes, on the 
other hand, owing to a thick coat of stove 
polish hastily applied the instant before 
setting out, were heightened to a mottled 
tan. He took off his hat to fan his stream- 
ing face and was stifled by the cloud which 
flew from it. However, the tie and the 
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“We use pneumatic-tired trucks to haul construction materials, tools and food to 
2,000 men building the $10,000,000 Kirckhoff dam near Auberry, forty miles 
from here. The pneumatics enable twice the hauling, and dependable service 
impossible to secure on solid tires. The toughness of the big Goodyear Cord Tires 
is pronounced, so that we expect to specify them in the future.”’— J. W. Helwick, 
Supt. of Transportation, San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, Cal. 


f ‘HE sum of such evidence, as that presented above, already 
measures a very great advance in diversified motor transporta- 
tion effected with Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks. 


Serving hundreds of lines of trade and industry and ranging countless 
routes, urban and rural, difficult and smooth, these powerful pneu- 
matics quicken and stabilize hauling. 


In light and rapid or heavy and gruelling duty, Goodyear Cord Tires 
replace the jarring, uncertain action of solid tires with strategic sure- 
ness and smoothness. 


Out of a pioneering work, a work invested with vision and resource- 
fulness, have their virtues of traction, cushioning and spryness been 
‘made practical by the ruggedness of Goodyear Cord construction. 


‘Businesses today credit multiple savings of men, trucks, time, fuel, 
oil, loads and roads to pneumatic efficiency, a product of that unceas- 
ing endeavor which protects our good name. 


‘Actual operating and cost records, detailing the advantages of Good- 
year Cord Tires on trucks and fleets, can be obtained by writing to 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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But as ten minutes, twenty, a half hour 
passed and the stillness remained un- 
broken, a suspicion of the entire sex began 
to poison his mind. How changeable they 
were anyway! Minna dePrenger had dem- 
onstrated with what alarming celerity their 
emotions could shift from one form to its 
opposite. Perhaps they were all the same. 
Being the same sex, of course they were all 
the same! 

Regardless of the effect upon his pain- 
fully cleansed hands, Tunis scraped up a 
handful of pebbles and shied them force- 
fully at the hard, green, melon-shaped 
fruits above his head. Some of them broke 
from their brittle stems and came hurtling 
down. How he would like thus to down 
the whole fickle sex with his own strong 
fists! 

A heat, not resulting from the humid air 
or from his exertions, prickled through 
him. ‘She won’t make no fools of me!” he 
exclaimed aloud. 

But at the instant in which he stooped 
wrathfully for his hat he glimpsed a flutter 
of blue among the fruit trees. He stepped 
back hastily and peeped between the 
branches. It was she! With one hand 
thrusting upward the lowest strand of wire 
her slim body wriggled beneath the fence, 
and she ran lightly toward him. 

In much the same manner as when she 
had accosted him in the road that fateful 
night a week before, she stood before him, 
twisting her hands and gazing up at him 
with imploring earnestness. 

“‘T come here early yet,” she explained in 
breathless gasps. ‘‘ Right away till the din- 
ner dishes was through all. I come, and I 
set and I set. But mom come callin’ fer me 
and I had.to run back still. And och! It 
spites me so! It was Minna dePrenger 
where was astin’ in the tellyfome fur me to 
fetch ’em some yeast raisin’ still. 

The woman scorned again! So it was 
she who had nearly put a fatal crimp in the 
path of true love. Tunis frowned mightily. 

“Oh, don’t have cross to me!’ Katie im- 
plored, her lips quivering. ‘‘I couldn’t to 
do it, to help it! She was sayin’ how their 
yeast raisin’ was all and her mom was astin’ 
it off of me to fetch a start over. I says to 
mom they was heathens still to think bread 
or whatever on a Sunday, and mom give 
me right, but she says she already passed 
’em the promise still, and I had to do it, 
to brang it over. I shoved it into their 
butt’ry windah and belled on the door and 
run as fast back as I otherwise could. I 
knowed oncet it was gettin’ late on me, but 

_och! Don’t think hard on me!”’ 

All the chivalry in Tunis’ bosom rose to 
word and action as he gazed down into the 
appealing eyes. 

““Set down oncet!’’ he said thickly. “It 
makes meno difference. I would be waitin’ 
still till midnight or whatever. But I got to 
speak to you somepun. That dePrenger 

¢ girl has got yealous feelin’s ower you. She 

is stuck after me!”’ j 

Strange the complexities of the female 
heart, even the most gentle! At this revela- 
tion of misery in another’s bosom, of which 
she herself was the cause moreover, Katie 
Van Maanen’s lips trembled into a smile 
and her eyes fluttered upward with shy 
happiness. 

“Is she now?” she said softly. “But 
you, ain’t you stuck on her?” 

“Am I goin’ on comp’ny with her?” de- 
manded Tunis, humping himself closer. 
“You could anyways bet I ain’t! She 
kreistles me!” 

Katie chastely sidled away. 

. “But listen on what she done me! She 
come hollerin’ after me fur to wisit with 
her, and when I wouldn’t do it, to go back, 
she stuck out awful with her tongue, and 
she hollered she would sooner die as set 
with a feller where spoke such swears. 
Ain’t it awful funny? What do you con- 
ceit now? She couldn’t to talk so ower 
you!” 

“She is crazier as a bedbug,” averred 
Tunis hastily. ‘‘But, anyways, us now, we 
could fergit her, all. Black eyes don’t cut 
no ice fer me. It is blue eyes what makes 
so with me!” 

Even as Katie blushed over this fervent 
avowal an anxious expression once more 
straightened her lips. 

““Maybe you won’t like me so bad when 
I tell it off to you how I—I—lied to-day!” 
She stammered bravely, and hurried on, as 
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No More 
Puncture 
Worries 


HE day you put Vitalic Tires on your bicycle will be the day 
you'll start to enjoy bicycle riding as never before. 


The strong, pure rubber and 
the tough, thick, closely-woven 
fabric of which Vitalic Tires are 
constructed, combine to produce 
a tire that is as near puncture 
proof as a pneumatic bicycle tire 
can be made. 


That’s why policemen, letter 
carriers and professional riders 
use Vitalics. That’s why, too, 
Vitalics are regular equipment on 
the better-grade wheels of such 


makes as Columbia, Dayton, 
Emblem, Excelsior, Harley- 
Davidson, Indian, Iver Johnson, 
Miami, Pierce, and Yale. 

And when you figure the cost 
of .Vitalic Tires, based on the 
mileage obtained with them, } 
you'll find them to be the least 
expensive of all tires. They last, 
and last, and last. 

Ask the dealer to show you 
Vitalic Tires. Then try them. 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra- 
strong 14'-ounce fabric. The strongest fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires is 12-ounce—and 
as arule bicycle tire fabrics are even lighter. Here 
is a magnified cross-section of 
14'4-ounce Vitalic fabric com- 
pared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12-ounce fabric. 
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cut another melon from its vine, his brain 
prompted an. attempt at escape, but his 
forlorn muscles refused. By holding his 
eyes very wide and by gulping very hard 
he managed to refrain from unmanly tears 
over his desperate plight. The girl sobbed 
quietly as she toiled along by his side. 

Mr. Van Maanen did not usher them 
immediately into the condemned cell. His 
suspicious nature prompted him to take 
no chance of losing his prey, so he shoved 
them through the small side porch into the 
dining room while he carried the melon into 
the kitchen. The door into the parlor ad- 
joining was partly open, and through this 
aperture floated to Tunis’ astounded ears 
a familiar voice. 

“He shouldn’t to have went to that 
bother, to git a melon fer us. It is wonder- 
ful clever at him, and, of course, if he don’t 
go fur to cut it, we could anyway fetch it 
along so. But I tell you the truth, Tunie 
is a-layin’ with somepun at his stummick, 
and we got to do it to make hurry. If 
Roeckel’s pigs hadn’t ’a’ got the thumps 
and died fer ’em, we couldn’t have otherwise 
made the time to stop ower. But Tunie 
conceited you’d be anyhow killin’ ——” 

Perhaps this last ominous word—heard, 
alas! in recent threat of his own cherished 
life—perhaps a forward step in the kitchen, 
inspired Tunis to action at this juncture. 
At any rate, with a speed equal to that by 
which he had cleft the air in his flight from 
the pasture, he now flung himself through 
the door into the midst of the genteel circle 
in the parlor and precipitated himself, bury- 
ing his tormented head in the maternal 
alpaca. ; 

Mrs. Hoopstetter was no believer in 
spirits, but from her paling visage and the 
abrupt manner in which she attempted to 
rid herself of the incubus upon her person 
one might have deduced a fatent supersti- 
tion in that direction. It may have been 
the desperate clutch at her solid flesh, it 
may have been the shriek which split the 
air as the sore-beset Tunis felt the incipient 
movement of desertion, it may have been 
the roar of astonishment belched from the 
midriff of Mr. Van Maanen, which caused 
Mrs. Hoopstetter to sag back, half swoon- 
ing, in her chair. 

“He was beauin’ my girl in the pasture!”’ 
Mr. Van Maanen was rumbling over and 
over. ‘“‘He was beauin’ my girl in the 
pasture still!’ 

This impassioned chant reached Mr. 
Hoopstetter over thestaccatofemale chorus. 
Moreover, he caught sight of a small 
shrinking figure with veiled eyes in the 
doorway. 

He himself had been an early bloomer. 
He recognized the signs. 

“Och!” moaned Mrs. Hoopstetter, rock- 
ing to and fro and clutching weakly toward 
her son. “He is off his head! He has got 
off from his bed and run still after his mom 
and his pop, and he don’t know nothing! 
His head is away from him!’’ 

Mr. Hoopstetter chuckled cruelly. He 
swung Tunis about and shamelessly pre- 
sented that portion of his person which had 
first riveted his amazed attention when his 
son had burrowed into his mother’s lap. 

“His pants is away from him, too!” 

Tunis’ fingers sought his rear, trembled 
over fragmentary portions of bright blue 
serge. He hastily whirled and backed 
against his father. 

“Tet’s go home! Let’s go home!” he 
entreated. 

“Yes, I would guess anyhow!” sobbed 
his mother, rising heavily. “‘You could 
easy see it at him how sick he is. Och, well, 
there is always trouble, no matter what!” 

“T would bet anyway he has got it at his 
heart,’ Mr. Hoopstetter winked wickedly 
in the direction of his host. ‘“‘I guess his 
grampop inherited it to him maybe.” 

“T guess anyhow!” grinned Mr. Van 
Maanen, spading toward his blushing 
daughter. 
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Macey Filing Equipment 


There is no greater tribute to the value and useful- 
ness of Macey Filing Equipment than the present- 
day demand from the world’s markets, where it 
has served faithfully for a quarter century. 


The Macey line consists of Filing Cabinets in Wood and 
Steel, Filing Supplies, Steel Safes and Sectional Book- 
cases. Separate catalogs of all lines are mailed on request. 


The MACEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, WWichigan 


Manufactured in Canada by The Canada Fumiture Menufacturers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario 
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On moderate days, so numerous upon the 
calendar of spring and fall, the Round Oak 
Pipeless Furnace —typified by the good 
Round Oak Indian—disperses rapidly the chill, 
from all rooms, with a trifle of any fuel. 


Users highly praise this trait which provides 
comfortably warm rooms for little tots to dress 
in, without that expensive practice of opening 
windows later to cool off an over-heated house. 


In bitter weather, too, they find that 
comparatively little fuel quickly sends a 
genially moist warmth into every nook, main- 
tains the temperature and a healthful humidity 
throughout the day, and furnishes hot water 
for domestic use, if desired. The air, always 
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free of gas, soot or ash, is changed constantly. 


That such beneficial advantages are attain- 
able from a pipeless furnace, so easy to install, 
creates hardly a ripple among owners who 
know of the Round Oak Folks and their gen- 
erations of fame for unusual achievements. 


Examination of the heavy, oversize, accurately 
fitted parts, the tightly-fitted doors, and the 
joints permanently united by patented devices, 
confirms the prediction of life-time service at 
operating costs calculated to repay many times 
the slightly higher price involved. 


The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks’”’ Established 1871 


UND OAK 


FURNACE 


Throughout the United States and Canada just one good store in each locality handles genuine Round Oak products, all of which embody 
traditional Round Oak quality and patented exclusive features: Round Oak copper-fused boiler-iron Chief Range; Round Oak Ironbilt Cast 
Range—patented gas-tight joints; Original Round Oak Heating Stoves; Round Oak Pipeless Furnace—clamped; Round Oak Moistair Heat- 
ing System, A request to us brings complete information concerning any of these products, whose satisfied purchasers now exceed two million 
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Al RUSH TO COVER 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“T don’t know,” he said at length. “I 
really don’t. I don’t believe I could pick 
her out of a crowd, All I know is she had 
a fur coat and a heavy hand. It—it wasn’t 
the girl,’ he went on. ‘‘It was the kiss.” 

He thought about it some more—in 
silence. Daisy Anable stirred uneasily. 

“Oh, I suppose,’” she said a bit petu- 
lantly, “that I’ve got to hear about it. 
Go on!” 

Still Phil was silent. 

“Oh, you don’t have to tell me,”’ con- 
tinued Daisy. 

That made it compulsory, but Phil would 
have dribbled along in his own way any- 
how. And he did. 

“Tt was just the kiss,’’ he repeated. ‘“‘It 
knocked me cold. It got to me somehow. 
Just in the mood perhaps.” 

“Sounds wonderful,” interposed the girl. 

“You go along!” said Phil, his color 
mounting. “TI tell you, it got to me. Set 
me to thinking—first time in years.” 

“How many?” queried Daisy. 

“You listen!’”’ said Phil. “‘I’m just one 
of a million or so chaps spread out all over 
the country. Chaps getting older every 
day. Chaps that ought to have ——” 

Not knowing how to put it, he stopped. 

**Kisses?”’ said Daisy, helping him out. 

“That’s the idea,’ said Phil, relieved. 
“They ought to have kisses, those chaps— 
well, whenever they want ’em. That’s 
what we're here for, isn’t it?” 

“How curious!” said Daisy. 

Phil got down to cases. 

**Making just enough money to keep us 
always beaten—always just behind the 
nags that show.” 

“The nags that show?” echoed Daisy. 

“Technical Episcopalian term,’ said Phil. 
“Look it up. That’s the curse on us,” he 
went on. “ Backin the good old days seven 
years ago ——” 

“Six,” corrected Daisy. 

“Have it your own way,” nodded Phil. 
“Back in those days I just trailed along 
behind the field, earning enough money to 
stay gracefully single. Money—that’s all. 
Some money—not enough. Always looked 
the part—all front and no back. Couldn’t 
put myself on a permanent kissing basis.’’ 

“On what kind of a basis?” queried 
Daisy Anable. 

**A permanent kissing basis, as they say 
in the books.” 

“What books?” asked Daisy. 

“Prayer books,” explained Phil, handing 
her one. ‘Look at this—it’s trained. It 
opens at the page.”’ 

“T decline to look,” said Daisy. 

“That’s what I had to do myself,” said 
Phil. “So from the sentimental standpoint 
I just dropped out of sight.” 

“Oh!” cried Daisy Anable hastily. ‘‘So 
that was why # 

And then she stopped. Phil blinked and 
went on. 

““You see,” he explained, “‘I come of a 
marrying family. Ancestors all married 
and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“Delightful!’’ agreed Daisy. 

“This here kiss ” said Phil. 

“Are we back again at that?” 

“This kiss,” went on Phil stubbornly, 
“reminded me of what I might have had. 
Made up my mind I’ve been a monumental 
ass. Instead of sulking all these years just 
because I couldn’t get something that I 
wanted I should have made a business of 
taking something I could get. Some- 
thing—well, within my means.” 

“Bargain counter?’ suggested Daisy. 
She sniggered just a bit, and overdid it. 

“Something like that,’’ said Phil. ‘‘ But 
I lost my chance.” 

“Who was—the bargain-counter lady?” 
asked Miss Anable a bit furtively. 

“Bless you,’ returned Phil, “there 
wasn’t any. There were a whole lot of ’em, 
in other words. But now it’s quite too late. 
We'll take your bargain-counter lady— 
take this girl I kissed to-day.” 

“You take her,” said Daisy, “I don’t 
want her.” 

“Regard that girl,” said Phil. ‘“‘She 
works at the Ericsson. She’s got a fur coat 
and a capable hand. Just suppose that I 
figured out that kiss to be the beginning of 
a romance. Would I stand a chance with 
her—me, only the foreman of a room at 
Ericsson’s? A pretty girl like her with a 
fur coat?” 

“Oh,” cried Daisy, “you have some 
vague remembrance. You could pick her 
out of a crowd after all.” 


“You go along!” said Phil. “I know a 
dozen like her. Swell, pretty working girls. 
I’ve tried ’em out.” 

“Just—how?”’ asked Daisy. 

“Questionnaired ’em,”’ nodded Phil. 

Daisy looked startled. 

“With a view to ——” she demanded. 

“The words are yours,” went on Phil, 
“but, yes, I’ll say it. With a view. But 
bless you, I didn’t get very far. No thor- 
oughfare. Those darlings know Heppel- 
white and how to spell it. They’ve seen it 
in the movies and they like it. And all the 
married women on the screen have two 
servants and a car or two. And if good 
looks and fur coats aren’t going to get your 
bargain-counter ladies something, what’s 
the use of good looks and fur coats? I'll 
wager that that girl I kissed on the street 
to-day would tell me that she’d want fifty 
dollars a week to spend on her table—just 
on her bill of fare. And there you are.” 

“The net result?” suggested Daisy. 

Phil shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s all in a lifetime,” he said gloomily 
enough. ‘‘You can’t get the girl you want, 
and you can’t even get the girl you don’t 
want. So there you are.” 

“There you are—and here I am!” re- 
torted Daisy crisply. ‘‘But where is your 
little French Canadian assistant who went 
to get your togs?”’ 

“He have arrive’?’’ said Phil. ‘‘I hear 
your father’s car.” 

A man swung in through the leather 
doors. They met him halfway. He was the 
Anable chauffeur. He was alone. He car- 
ried with him a pair of union overalls, a 
black bag—and a note. Phil grabbed the 
note and read it. Then he handed it to 
Daisy. It was brief and to the point: 


“Dear Fren: Broadway she sen a cable- 
gram. It is very, very urgent that I go. It 
is of life and death. Honor even is at stake. 
Ain it miserable? Tony.” 


Daisy Anable stared helplessly at Phil; 
he returned the compliment. 

“Phil,” she pleaded, “‘you’ve got to go 
and get another man.”’ 

Phil shook his head. 

“‘Can’t get another man,” he said. ‘‘Be- 
sides that, I’m afraid to go and try.” 

“Afraid?” 

Phil nodded. 

“Tony’s reason. Tony’s gorge rises at 
the sight of work. It’s a disease. I’ve got 
it. Everybody’s got it. It’s been an epi- 
demic at the Ericsson. Infectious, conta- 
gious—can’t be helped.’”’ He waved his 
hand toward the mass of porcelain and in- 
sulated wire that was scattered on the 
floor. ‘‘Got myself to a point now where I 
want to do it. If I leave you now—spell 
broken—don’t you see?”’ 

“But what’s the answer?” cried Daisy, 
mentally wringing her hands. 

“You!” nodded Phil briskly. ‘You got 
a working uniform?” 

The girl nodded. 

“‘T’ve been cleaning up,” she said. 
“Took off my overalls when you came in.” 

“Good! Put ’em on,” said Phil. 

Daisy stared at him some more. 

“A two-day job for a four-man crew,”’ 
she said. “‘A four-day job for a two-man 
crew—and I’m not a man.” 

““You get into them there overalls,”’ said 
Phil grimly. “‘This job is going to be com- 
pleted by five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

They set to work in silence—a silence 
broken only by Phil’s brief instructions as 
they went along. They worked. At five 
minutes after eight next morning they 
switched off the last set of lights—tested 
their finished product for the last time. 

““This job,”’ said Phil, ‘‘is done.”’ 

From a far corner of the room came a 
grunt of relief. From that corner emerged 
John Anable, blear-eyed with lack of 
sleep, wabbly from smoking black cigars. 
He made the rounds of the parish house 
and drew up shades. The early morning 
sun shot in through the windows. Daisy 
Anable stood roseate and happy in the 
path of a stained-glass sunbeam. 

“T could almost sing a hymn,” she 
laughed. 

**Gosh,” cried Phil Rising in wondering 
tones, ‘‘I haven’t worked like that for over 
seven years!” 

John Anable, who had his own ideas of 
etiquette—he had never yet met man or 
woman who didn’t like to get money any- 
where at any time—thrust his hand in his 
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trousers pocket and drew forth a roll of 
bills. He peeled off one. Without the slight- 
est trace of embarrassment he handed it 
to Phil. 

“*Piecework, time and overtime,” said 
John Anable—‘‘an eight-man job.” 

Phil took the bill and stared at it. It 
was a hundred-dollar bill. 

““Gosh,’’ he kept repeating, “‘something’s 
happened to me! I haven’t worked like 
that since long before the war. I’ve never 
seen work crystallize so swiftly into money 
in my life. A chemical change is going on 
inside me. Listen, folks, the hour has 
struck! I’m fond of work again!” 


mmr 


OHN ANABLE lived in the old Anable 

homestead in the silk-stocking district 
on the hill. Two nights later Phil Rising, 
eager and a bit breathless in the bargain, 
presented himself at the portal of this home. 

“T’ve got an ax to grind,’”’ he said to 
Daisy Anable. She was the only person 
anywhere about. 

“How romantic!” returned Daisy. 

Phil felt like a twenty-year-old fool, if in 
fact there be any such animal. 

“My real and underlying reason for 
coming here to-night,’’ he explained elabo- 
rately, “‘was to bring back this hundred- 
dollar bill.’’ 

“Oh, indeed!” said Daisy. ‘‘We take 
hundred-dollar bills in at the tradesmen’s 
entrance—follow the gravel path round to 
the rear.” 

“T’ve only just begun,’’ went on Phil, 
quite undisturbed. ‘‘My real reason for 
taking this hundred-dollar bill the other 
day was so I could get the chance to come 
up here and give it back.” 

“How you’ve improved!” said Daisy 
Anable. 

““As a matter of fact,’’ said Phil, ‘this 
hundred-dollar bill is not the hundred- 
dollar bill that the old—that your father 
handed me. I’ve had that one framed. It 
hangs upon my wall. It’s an event in my 
young life. I salute it every morning and 
kotow to it each night. Later I shall be 
giving parties to it. I know how to work 
again. Father in?” he asked abruptly. 

“There you go again!” said Daisy. 

“T’ll get at it in another way,” said Phil 
“Ts your father going out?” 

“No place to go,” said Daisy. 

“He can wait,’’ said Phil. ‘‘I can see 
him later on.” 

“When things begin to drag—more than 
they do now,” acquiesced Miss Anable. 

“The other day,” said Phil, “‘before your 
father came and cast the evil eye upon us I 
did more than my share of the talking, I’m 
afraid.” 

“They all do that,” returned the girl. 
“Only, as I recall, you’re the man that 
kissed—and told.” 

“T didn’t tell anybody but you,” pleaded 
Phil. “‘But that’s neither here nor there. 
I've framed up something. Got a question- 
naire for you.” 

“Oh,” said Daisy, ‘‘I’m one of those who 
really never tell.’ 

“Going to ask a question,’”’ went on Phil. 
“You can answer it or not, just as you 
choose. Needn’t cause you one moment’s 
embarrassment ”’ 

““Ain’ that miserable?” said Daisy 
dolefully, 

“Saw you work the other day,’ con- 
tinued Phil. “‘Sometimes with bare hands— 
and fingers. Saw your hands then—I’m 
looking at them now. There’s a situation 
here that I can’t analyze. You're a pretty 
girl, you know.” 

“With a fur coat,’ said Daisy. 
en oe the matter with you?” queried 

il. 

“‘Conversation,” returned Daisy, ‘‘is in- 
tellectual in the degree that the generali- 
ties exceed the personalities. Guarding 
myself against your intellect. Afraid you 
might indulge in glittering generalities and 
ask me for a kiss,” 

“Thaven’t come to that part yet,’’ smiled 
Phil soothingly. 

“Thanks,” said Daisy. “I’m strong for 
preliminaries. Anything to gain time.” 

“Ding it,” said Phil stubbornly, ‘got 
something to say and I’m going to say it! 
A pretty girl like you ought to have 
been ——” 

“Kissed?” said Daisy. 

‘A million times,’’ nodded Phil, ‘‘with 
all that that implies. Now—why?”’ 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Resolve to perform what 
you ought: perform without 
“|fail what you resolve ” 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, if alive to-day, vecnitd own a 


motor car. 


} It would be, not a haughty, turned-up-nose kind of car, | 
Lc » but a solid, honest, democratic car, with a stout heart | 
ng and a friendly response. 

We have built the Peerless Two-power-range Eight with a feeling 
that Old Ben would approve it. We believe we have infused 
into it the spirit of resolution he expressed: 


“Resolve to perform what you ought; 
a] perform without fail what you resolve.” 


“Let all things have their places,” he said, “waste nothing, lose no 
time—cut off all unnecessary actions; use no hurtful deceit, avoid 
extremes.” 


Sterling virtues these—Order, Frugality, Industry, Sincerity, 
Moderation. 


The Peerless-Eight is a well-ordered car; it is a frugal car, an in- 
dustrious car, a sincere car, built entirely in our own factory of 
materials our own metallurgists have selected and treated; and it 
is a car of moderation, without extremes of line or finish or equip- 
ment, for extremes are soon conspicuously antiquated—involving 
frequent changes. 


The Peerless is a genuinely American car—a car you can be sure of 
and proud of always. The Two-power-range Eight is the full 
expression of Peerless master-building which began nearly twenty 
years ago. 


Touring Car or Roadster $3,050 Coupé $3,700 
Sedan $3,900 Sedan-Limousine $4,150 
F.O.B. CLEVELAND: Subject to change without notice 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Clothes-washing machines by the hun- 
dred—by the thousand,” went on Anable— 
“gotta contract. Fished for it—got it. 
Fat, juicy, dripping contract. Net me a 
profit—thousand dollars a week. Get me— 
thousand a week. Now my hands tied, feet 
hobbled. All in—completely floored.” 

“Strike,” nodded Phil. 

The manufacturer -of electric clothes- 
washing machines shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Strike’s anincident,”’ hereturned. ‘Sam 
Breen don’t worry me. But the proletariat 
that worked for me—ye gods!” 

“How many hands?” asked Phil. 

“Easy !’’ snorted Anable. ‘My working 
force consisted of a fraction of a man. 
Figure it out for yourself. I had thirty 
hands in all—of course they’ve walked out 
now. Thirty hands composed of the follow- 
ing up-to-date material: Two agitators, 
twenty-seven agitatees and half a man. 
Thank God, they’ve gone! But think what 
that bunch did to the profit on my washing 
machines! Hands tied now. Millions of 
people all over the country holding out 
their hands for washing machines. My 
competitors jumping into the breach. Never 
mind them. There’s enough for all—and to 
spare. Listen, Rising; if I can swing this 
right I can make fifteen hundred dollars 
a week from now to kingdom come. And 
that’s where you come in.” 

“How do I come in?” asked Phil. 

“‘Easy!’’ returned Anable. ‘ You’re one 
man in Tory Corner that knows how to 
work. You’re one man. Out of five thou- 
sand that have just walked out there must 
be more like you.” 

Phil caught his drift. 

“You need thirty picked men,” he 
nodded. =| 

“Thirty nothing!’ said John Anable. 
‘Five picked men can do more than the 
thirty that I had. I don’t need thirty. I 
want fifteen men—you and fourteen others. 
Are you wise?” 

“Sam Breen!’ protested Phil. 

““What’s that tad got to do with it?” 
cried Anable. 

“‘Everybody’s out on strike—I’m out on 
strike myself. And being out on strike 
means—being out on strike. Matter of 
principle—fair play. Ought to stay out, 
oughtn’t we? Matter of honor.” 

“‘Matter of honor!’ echoed John Anable. 
“Good Lord, matter of honor! Say, is this 
the first time you’ve been out on strike?”’ 

Phil nodded. 

“And so you see ——” he began. 

“You a member of the union?” queried 
Anable. 

“Of course,”’ said Phil. 

“Sign the roll, pay your dues?’’ 

“Of course,” said Phil. 

“Ever read the constitution and the by- 
laws?” asked Anable. 

“No,” said Phil. 

“Thought so,’”’ said Anable. 
tend any inside meetings?” 

‘“No, never have,” said Phil. 

“All right,” spluttered the manufac- 
turer—‘“‘and you talk of honor! Don’t talk 
to me of honor! I know what it is. This is 
honor—I’m fed up with it. Here’s honor 
for you—all you want of it. Thirty hands 
in my place on River Street. Thirty hands, 
always getting the highest pay and the 
shortest hours they asked for. Safest plant 
in town, not excepting Ericsson’s. Thirty 
hands. Two of ’em agitators doing no work 


“Ever at- 


a day at full pay a day. Twenty-seven . 


agitatees doing one hour’s work in a nine- 
hour day. And half a man doing four hours’ 
work in a nine-hour day. That’s honor. 
That’s the kind of honor Sam Breen hands 
out. That’s the kind you signed up for. 
Give me ten unscrupulous men who don’t 
give a tinker’s dam for honor—I can move 
the world. I’ll pay ’em all they askfor. I’ll 
domore. I’ll pay ’em double time for single 
time, and double-double time for overtime. 
Money’s no object. What I want is work. 
Ten laboring men. Where are they? Echo 
answers, ‘Where?’”’ 

“You want me,”’ nodded Phil. 

“T want you,” said Anable, “because 
I’ve seen you work. And Ericsson’s tells 
me that you’ve made a fair record as a 
foreman—they’re not crazy about you. 
But you'll do. You’re halfway qualified to 
handle men. You and fourteen others—on 
your own terms. What about it, eh?” 

“Tony Lasalle,” said Phil—‘‘he’s two. 
All that Tony needs is the elbow touch— 
lightning when he once gets going. Besides 
there are over three thousand hands at 
Ericsson’s and Tony knows ’em all. Be- 
tween Tony and myself we can pick the 
men you want.” 


“Elbow touch—right!’’ said Anable. 
“Sound apples in a barrel. If they’re all 
good they stay good. One rotten one— 
they’re gone.”” He rose and made his way 
toward the door. “Rising,” he said, “you 
come—see me twelve o’clock to-morrow— 
my factory. I’ll have it all doped out just 
what I’ll do.” 

“And Mr. Rising,” smiled Daisy sweetly, 

“can have it all doped out just what he'll 
do, too.”’ 
_ “Humph!” grunted John Anable, halt- 
ing on the doorsill. ‘Rising, your last 
chance to get back this hundred-dollar bill 
In case you’ve changed your mind. Then 
very well, good night.” 


Next morning Phil rose early and walked 
downtown to the strike headquarters in the 
Beasley Building. He wanted to see Sam 
Breen before he saw John Anable. He 
wasn’t sure just where he stood. Sam 
Breen started up as soon as Phil entered 
the committee room. He handed Phil a 
white rosebud. 

“Flag of truce—flower in your button- 
hole,” said Sam Breen energetically. “We 
start any minute now.” 

“Start for where?” asked Phil. 

“Wasn’t you here yesterday?” queried 
Sam. 

“No,” returned Phil. 

“Hell,” said Sam, “then you don’t know 
that old Ericsson’s caved in!” 

““Caved in—how?’’ asked Phil. 

“Held out for three whole days,” said 
Sam; “caved in last night. I knew he’d 
have to. Sent for a committee to come see 
him—nine o’clock this morning. I put you 
on it. Old fox wants a representative com- 
mittee—pay-roll men. You and a few 
others I put on. But you want to get me 
right. You’re just for show. Just to get 
the old man buffaloed. You take your cue 
from me. I’ll do the mixing up with Erics- 
son. Sam Breen will show this Ericsson 
party where he gets off. You ready? 
Everybody ready? Look out the window. 
Wagons at the door?” 

“All set!’”’ said a man at the window. 

“Now, boys,’’ went on Sam Breen to his 
committee, “‘every man jack of you, no 
gabble—no talky-talk. You’re going to sit 
at the peace table, but your minds will go 
along with mine. I dictate the terms. I'll 
see to it personally that the old man 
swallows the whole bill of fare. Start some- 
thing if you want to know who’s boss.” 

Phil Rising rode in the first car with 
Sam Breen. En route he asked questions— 
tried to acquire information. He asked for 
bread, Sam Breen gave him a stone. 

“Now, now!” said Sam _ soothingly. 
“We're flashing you guys because you 
register intelligence. But don’t strain 
yourselves—you won’t be called upon to 
use any. It’s enough that I’ve nailed this 
old buzzard to the cross.” 

Inside of ten minutes they reached the 
plant. 

“Stop at the office building,’”’ said Sam 
Breen. ‘‘We go up the brownstone steps 
where the old geezer keeps his liquor and 
cigars.” 

He alighted, his companions followed 
suit. They waited until the other limou- 
sines had rolled up and discharged their 
passengers. They gathered round Sam 
Breen. 

“Now, boys,’’ said Sam, “‘don’t forget! 
You take your time from me.” 

He placed himself at their head and 
marched up the brownstone steps and laid 
his hand upon the knob of the door. No 
thoroughfare. The door declined to yield. 

“Too early,’”’ nodded Sam Breen, look- 
ing at his wrist watch. ‘Hello,’ he added 
quickly, ‘‘here’s a sign!”’ 

He was quite right. There was a piece of 
eardboard, done in very clear black-ink 
characters, nailed in a conspicuous position 
on the outside of the door. It was unsigned, 
And this is what it said: 


OWING TO THE INCLEMENCY OF OUR 
NORTHERN WINTERS THE 
OFFICIALS OF THIS CoMPANY HAvE Gon SovuTtH 


THEY CAN BE FOUND AT MIAMI OR 
JACKSONVILLE OR THEREABOUTS — PERHAPS 


Tuery WILL RETURN LATER—OR MAYBE AFTER THAT 


Phil Rising laughed. Sam Breen de- 
scended on him like a thousand of brick. 

“What are you laughing at?” he croaked. 

“Just thinking,” said Phil, ‘‘of the old 
geezer down there—or thereabouts—break- 
fasting in bed—or somewhere else—swal- 
lowing the whole bill of fare.” 

Sam Breen raged. 
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“‘T’ll show him where he lives!’ he cried. 

“‘He’s telling you, isn’t he?”’ smiled Phil. 

Sam Breen tore down the piece of card- 
board, reduced it to little pieces and flung 
them upon the breeze. 

“Back to headquarters, boys,” said Sam, 
“and not a word of this cheap bluff to any- 
body! No newspaper stuff. Mum’s the 
word. When the old fox slaps me in the face 
he slaps you in the face. I’ll call his bluff! 
I'll ram this vaudeville stunt of his down 
his throat. When we get back—the whole 
bunch of you—I want to talk to you.” 

Back in the committee room, behind 
closed doors, he talked to them. 

“Now, boys,” he said, his eyes flashing, 
his chin ugly, “don’t you worry about me. 
I’m used to dirtier tricks than this—hide’s 
bullet proof. This incident is closed. But 
I know what it means, and so do you. The 
old geezer is a-going to fight. And if he 
isn’t we are. But I know the signs. He’s 
going to fight. He can afford to fight—I 
tell you plainly what we’re up against. 
He’ll give us arun for his money—make no 
mistake. Now I’ve got to tell the world 
something. Somebody open that side door 
and tell the reporters that I want ’em to 
come in.” 

The newspaper men filed in. Sam Breen 
explained in brief. He did it so cleverly 
that he completely killed the news of the 
old man’s childish trick. The next day the 
real facts wouldn’t be worth printing, and 
Sam Breen would save his face. 

“Now, gents,”’ he went on, “this goes! 
And I want this printed—this that I’m 
going to say. If I don’t print it Ericsson 
will. We’re in for a long hard fight, boys, 
and we're in for a long hard winter. Make 
no mistake. This is a strike first, last and 
all the time, and nothing but a strike. It’s 
the off season for Sunday-school picnics. 
They tell me Tory Corner hasn’t struck 
before; she doesn’t know what the word 
‘strike’ means. But I’m telling you. First 
off, we’re going to win this strike—and 
we're going to win it by the adoption of the 
very latest methods and the best. This is 
the year 1920 and this.is a 1920 strike. I’m 
handing you that strong for just one reason. 
When I tell you it’s to be a long hard strike 
one hundred and one per cent of you fo- 
cuses on the strike fund and begins to 
calculate your share. Not on your merry! 
There’s no strike fund big enough to sup- 
port thousands of idle hands. Figure it up 
and you'll see why. We’ve got a 1920 
strike fund to run a 1920 strike. This is the 
fanciest time for legitimate expenses that 
ever came down the pike. I know. And 
when we’re through, if our deficit don’t run 
over ten thousand dollars we’re a bunch of 
lucky stiffs. No hand-outs—not one bum 
nickel! Get me?” 

“‘How do you expect me to live?’’ queried 
Phil. Everybody else seemed stunned. 

“Live?” echoed Sam Breen, grinning in 
his friendly way at the reporters. ‘‘Go out 
and get a job—get it anywhere you can. 
Nobody knows better than you that there’s 
work for everybody, everywhere, all the 
time. I’m telling you that public opinion in 
Tory Corner and in this section of the state 
has got to stand by us, and I’m going to see 
to it that it stands by us; and it ain’t going 
to back us up if five or six thousand of you 
are getting dispossessed and in the gutter 
and turning crooked—making faces, whin- 
ing like hell. There’s only one way we can 
call this old geezer’s bluff. Get to work— 
support your families—leave your address 
with me; I’ll tell you when I want you. 
No paupers. Then, by gosh, we can stick 
out till old Ericsson freezes over down at 
Jacksonville. 

“Boys,” he said to the reporters, “will 
you print this as I’m telling it?” 

“Got it,” they answered, “word for 
word.” 

“Good!” grinned Sam Breen. ‘Saves 
me the trouble and expense of putting paid 
ads in your valuable mediums. I want 
everybody to get it—get it hard. I want the 
old geezer to read it in Miami. Striking 
isn’t a kid’s game any more. It’s a man’s 
game. It’s part of the business of your life. 
I’m asking every striker in the city to play 
this game according to my rules—or I'll 
know the reason why. Don’t hang round 
headquarters. Sam Breen is telling you to 
go to work.”’ 

When he had finished Sam Breen drew 
Phil Rising to one side. 

“You know Tory Corner pretty well,’’ 
he said to Phil. ‘‘What do you think these 
hounds will do?’ 

“After what you’ve said,”’ Phil nodded, 


“T think they’ll go to work.” 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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atchless Performance 


| Aside From the Supremacy of the Exclu- 
sive Super-Six Motor, Its Beauty Gives 


| Distinction in Any Field of Fine Cars 


IDSON has unremittingly kept the issue of 
erformance to the fore. Not simply because 
. s mastery is indisputable. 

hie because this question is vital above all. It 
ayays be so. It must always be the measure of 
us title to worth. 


« we have never unduly emphasized Hudson’s 
‘ers leadership in fine car sales. Largest sales 
tnfallibly proof of greatest merit. Hudson has 
to offer them as such. 


ieir importance cannot be overlooked. Here 
iassed opinion of far the greatest number of 
f any fine car in the world. Some are driving 
haat Super-Sixes built—now more than four 
Some acquired Hudsons but recently. But 


nimously they hold no ear can rival it. 


What 90,000 Owners 
| Know First Hand 


SE who have had their Hudsons longest are per- 
sitsmostemphaticchampions. They knowitbest. 
veseen it pitted with triumph against every situa- 
can confront an automobile. Today their Super- 
giving service, such as is literally beyond the 
mee capacity of many new cars that cost more. 
nly no fine car is so highly regarded by such a 
owing. 

its position less deserved, could Hudson hold 
ty of all these? Were its supremacy less de- 
tely five years must have discovered the right- 
ssor. 


ime only brings fresh evidence of Hudson 
p. 


See What It Has Done 


ld records in speed—in power—in accelera- 
in hill-climbing, have never been matched. They 
cal and its 7,000-mile run both ways across the 
‘tin ten days and twenty-one hours is regarded 
feme endurance feat of motordom. No car 
qalled its time in either direction. Few have 
eilured to finish. None except Hudson ever 
e d the two-way trip against time. 

Hidson stock chassis holds the world’s official 
cl speed record of 1 mile in 35 seconds. Special 
pyodying the Super-Six principle won more 
1 

| 


— 
. 


points in a single year of speedway contests than any 
cars that ever raced. 

Now is added the confirming judgment of more than 
90,000 owners who daily see these qualities expressed 
in the smooth, uninterrupted service of their cars. 


Doesn’t It Prove Hudson 
A Life Car? 


ND note how accurately Hudson sales reflect its 
supremacy in performance. Every month and year 
since the Super-Six invention gave the key to all- 
dominant performance Hudson has led the fine car 
field in sales. 

Thousands admittedly chose Hudson because of its 
acknowledged prestige as leader and authority in coach 
design. Hudsons are famous for their beauty and 
luxurious appointment, not only in America but in 
Europe, the Orient and South America. 

But its chief appeal is in performance. Is it not 
natural that Hudson is the choice of those who want 
fine performance? 

What name does any discussion of motor speed in- 
stantly evoke? What car is the focus of interest when 
men speak of great feats of power, endurance and hill- 
climbing? 


And Its Unmatched Motor 
Ts Exclusive 


ND do not forget that all Hudson has done was 
possible only because of the Super-Six motor. It 
gave Hudson 72% more power and 80% added efficiency. 
The most abusive tests to which a car was ever sub- 
jected have failed to find its endurance limit. Could 
other types adopt it, they might share Hudson’s un- 
matched ability. But Hudson controls it. By right 
of invention Hudson alone can use it. 

All do not want such speed and power as Hudson’s. 
But they do want its ability. It meets all but the most 
extraordinary tasks without taxing half of its capacity. 
And that means freedom from strain. It means years 
of extra service. It means that Hudsons retain their 
new car vigor and flexibility when they have become old 
in point of years and use. 

It will not be possible to supply all who want Hud- 
sons. So even though you may not want your car for 
several months, now js not too early to place your order. 


| HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


: 
: 
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(Continued from Page 113) 
“Not in ten thousand years!” grunted 
Sam Breen. ‘I know ’em! Work, hell! 
There’s no such thing as work!”’ 


Iv 


T TWELVE o’clock that day Phil Ris- 
ing went to see John Anable. John 
Anable was waiting for him. He took Phil 
through his plant and showed him things. 
Much of it was new; the place was re- 
plete with the cleverest machines that 
cash could buy—up-to-the-minute devices, 
labor-saving contrivances of latest design. 
And safety first was in the air; it perme- 
ated everything. 
“Where every prospect pleases,” said 
John Anable proudly, “and only man is 


vile. 

He led Phil Rising back to his desk. Phil 
told him the news. 

“Sam Breen has sent us all to work,” 
he said. 

“Of course,’’ nodded Anable. “Already 
that’s old stuff. Dig ditches at four dollars 
a dav if necessary. Anything to make a 
living. Washes his hands of you. Bright 
lad, Sam Breen. Get down to cases. Can 
you get me any men?”’ 

““There you are!’’ said Phil. ‘‘Sam Breen 
again! Your place is under strike.” 

“T’m asking you a question,” said John 
Anable. ‘“‘Can you get me any men?” 
“Suppose I do,” returned Phil. 

Breen a 

“Now never mind Sam Breen!” said 
Anable. ‘“‘I’ll take my chances on Sam 
Breen. Sam Breen’s got his hands full, and 
I know just what he’s going to do. He’s 
going to concentrate on Ericsson’s and let 
us small fry go. Sam Breen’s forgotten by 
this time that I’m alive. You don’t need 
to worry about Sam Breen. If he inter- 
feres with me I’ll handle him. What I want 
is men. I’ll play ’em fair. I’ll meet their 
terms. One dollar twelve and a half an 
hour. A nine-dollar day. An eight-hour 
day. That’s what they want—that’s what 
ae get. Barrel of money in it for me, 
Phils 

On John Anable’s desk right under 
Phil’s nose there lay a small square en- 
velope addressed to Phil. Phil had been 
staring at it. Now he picked it up. 

“For me, I see,” he said. 

The other man nodded impatiently. 

“Daisy,” he returned—‘‘very impor- 
tant, according to her lights. String round 
my finger and all that.’ 

“Ladies and your children first,’’ said 
Phil. ‘If you don’t mind I’ll take a look.” 

He tore it open—the envelope was 
sealed. The note was brief and to the 
point: 


«Sam 


‘“*Please don’t close any deal with father 
until I’ve seen you first. Dea 


Phil thrust the note into his pocket. 

“What specifically,”’ he asked, ‘‘can you 
do for me?” 

“Foreman of the plant,” said Anable. 
“And I'll pay you just as much as I pay 
the other hands. Straight-wage basis. 
You’re an overtime man, Rising. You can 
make good money here.” 

Phil started off. 

““Where to?”’ demanded Anable, 

Phil nodded. 

“T’m going,”’ he returned, “to round up 
fifteen men.” 

““Good!”’ cried John Anable. ‘‘When do 
I hear from you again?” 

“To-night,”’ said Phil, ‘at eight o’clock— 
your house.”’ 

When Phil left the plant he found to his 
surprise Daisy Anable’s smart roadster 
drawn up at the curb with Daisy at the 
wheel. 

“Wanted to help,” said Daisy. “I can’t 
keep still. Father was going to send the big 
car with you to take you round town. I 
volunteered instead. Did you get my 
note?” she queried anxiously. “Good! 
I had to seal it. Father is very, very fine, 
but he’s father and I know him.” 

ee obeyed you to the letter,’ nodded 

il. 

“Where do we go from here?” asked 
Daisy. 

“Tony Lasalle’s my starting point,”’ 
said Phil. “Anywhere downtown. We'll 
round him up.” 

The little roadster glided off, with Daisy 
still curious. 

“What is my father going to do for you?” 
she asked. 

Phil told her. 

“TI can hold the job,” he said, ‘and 
the job’s a corker. It means at times that 
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I can pull down nearly a hundred a week. 
That’s going some.”’ 

Daisy stared at Phil. 

“Go on,”’ she said. 

“That’s all,’ said Phil. ‘‘ What more do 
you want?” 

‘“What is he paying you for the work you 
do to-day?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t work to-day,” said Phil. 

“Thought you were going to round up a 
gang of men.” 

“Oh, that!” said Phil. 

“Oh, that!’? echoed Daisy. ‘‘Oh, that is 
something that John Anable can’t do for 
himself. If he could he’d have done it long 
ago. Your work to-day is going to make it 
possible for John Anable to make a profit 
of a thousand dollars a week. He admits it 
himself. And maybe more. You’re getting 
him the one thing that he needs and hasn’t 
got. Now where do you get off?” 

Gosh,” cried Phil, ‘‘I never thought of 
that!” 

Downtown they caught sight of Tony as 
that ubiquitous and all-pervasive gentle- 
man was jay-walking with his wide swag- 
ger across a perilous thoroughfare. They 
rounded him up and dragged him off to 
lunch, 

“‘T am now qualified,’ Tony confided to 
Miss Anable, ‘‘to perform the highly expert 
work your parish house requires. I have 
made exhaustive study of the lighting sys- 
tems on Broadway.” 

“Tuition came high?” suggested Daisy. 

“T have spare’ no expense,”’ said Tony. 
“T am Broadway specialist, in fact.” 

“Broke?” smiled Phil. 

“Do I not tell you I am Broadway spe- 
cialist?”’ grinned Tony. 

“Flea in your ear, Tony,” said Phil. 
saath of money. You listen and I’ll 
talk.” 

He talked for half an hour. Once they 
had finished lunch Tony departed, wide- 
eyed and white-teethed, in a taxicab. Phil 
went to a lawyer’s office. Daisy went 
home. That night Phil kept his appoint- 
ment with John Anable—saw him at his 
house behind closed doors. 

““Progress?’’ queried Anable. 

“Oh,” returned Phil carelessly, ‘‘I can 
get the men all right—the right men—if 
that’s what you mean.” 

John Anable’s eyes danced. 

“Sure of it?’”’ he queried. 

“Positive,” said Phil. 

“Good boy!”’ nodded Anable. ‘‘Why, 
then the trick is done!” 

“Tt’s not done yet,” said Phil. ‘‘But it 
will be done—on terms.”’ 

““What do you mean, terms?’’ asked the 
manufacturer. 

“These terms,”’ returned Phil. He drew 
forth a typewritten instrument a page and 
a half long and tossed it across the desk. 
pes sign,’ he nodded, ‘‘on the dotted 
ine.”’ 

John Anable read and reread the pro- 
posed agreement. His eyes bulged. 

“‘Dog-gone it, man,’”’ he said to Phil. 
“Why, this is highway robbery!”’ 

“Ts it?”’ smiled Phil. 

“Ts it?’? echoed Anable. ‘‘Self-evident 
proposition. Rawest con game that I ever 
heard about.” 

“Explain,” said Phil. 

““Dog-gone it,’’ returned Anable, ‘you 
want me to pay you—you—three dollars 
a day for every man you get me. Three 
dollars a day! I’ll be paying you break- 
neck wages as the foreman of my plant. In 
addition to that you want three dollars a 
day for every hand I get.’ 

“Wixactly!’’ smiled Phil genially. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the present plan I’m to get you 
fifteen men, Tony Lasalle and self included. 
Each of those fifteen men you pay nine 
dollars a day. Add three dollars to that— 
the three dollars comes to me.” 

“Twelve dollars a day per man,” groaned 
Anable. 

“Three of it to me,”’ repeated Phil. 

“Fifteen men—three dollars a day. 
Forty-five dollars a day.”’ 

be me, in addition to my wage,” said 
Phil. 

“Toyou!”’ gasped John Anable. “‘That’s 
nearly two hundred and fifty a week to you. 
It’s the most damnable outrage that ever 
came down the pike. Why should I pay 
any such sum of money as that to you, I’d 
like to know?” 


“Take a piece of paper and a pencil,” _ 


commanded Phil; ‘‘figure up. You had a 
pay roll of thirty hands before. You know 
what you paid ’em. Figure it up. You're 
going to have a pay roll of fifteen hands 
from now on. Figure up their pay. Got it? 
Add my forty-five a day. Got it? Now how 
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much profit did you make over and above 
what you paid your thirty men?—guess at 
it. Got that? Now, Q. E. D.” 

“Not on your life!”’ returned John 
Anable. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Phil, ‘‘that goes! Listen! 
You told me here the other night—I put 
your words down in this little book—you 
told me that you could pay double time for 
single time and double-double time for 
overtime and make a thousand dollars 
profit every week—if you had good men. 
You’re going to have good men, and only 
half the crew you had before. This crew 
will work ten hours a day—two hours over- 
time a day. You know what your pay roll 
used to be. This new bunch of honest labor, 
all told, isn’t going to cost you what you 
used to pay. And unless I miss my guess 
you’ll make twelve hundred on this bunch 
instead of ten. Now that’s why you’re 
going to pay me three dollars for every 
man per day.” 

“T won’t do it!” said John Anable, 
‘Thats tates 

“Good!” nodded Phil, gathering up the 
contract and thrusting it into his pocket. 
“‘T met a tool man that I know this after- 
noon that’s got a small plant on the Alley. 
I tried him out on this—showed him what 
was what. His name is Lehman. You can 
call him up. He stands ready to take my 
batch of fifteen men.” 

‘And he’ll sign that contract?’’ queried 
John Anable. 

“You call him up,” said Phil. 

“Give me that contract again,” de- 
manded Anable. He read it over for the 
third or fourth time. ‘‘ Perpetual motion,” 
he grunted. “I keep on paying you this 
rake-off from now to doomsday, do I? 
That’s delightful.” 

“Clause Four,’’ said Phil—‘‘you missed 
it. You pay me just so long as you keep my 
men. You can fire the whole bunch of us at 
any time you likeand stop the leak. Under 
that contract it’s up to you, not me.”’ 

“‘Suppose,”’ said John Anable, ‘“‘that we 
give this thing a tryout before you and 
I sign up.” 

“Satisfactory,”’ said Phil. ‘Only you’ll 
have to wait till Lehman down on the 
Alley gets his men. First come, first served. 
That’s fair.” 

“‘Hell!’”’ said John Anable. 

“Just below my signature,” said Phil— 
“‘the dotted line.”’ 


Daisy was waiting for him in the living 
room by the fire. 

“Did he come across?” she asked. 

“Clean,”’ returned Phil. 

“Do you mind telling me,” she asked, 
“what you're getting for getting him the 
men?” 

Phil figured it out in his head. 

“About a dollar a day for every man 
I get him,” he responded. ‘‘Something 


‘like eighty-two-fifty by the week.” 


“Ts that all?” she queried. 
“All just now,” said Phil. ‘‘I’ll get more 
later.” 

Daisy was disappointed. 

“Tt isn’t much,” she said. 

‘Ag it stands,” said Phil, ‘‘I’ll be knock- 
ing down about three times the money that 
I ever have before. Fair for a starter.” 

‘‘Not enough,” said Daisy. 

“Isn’t it?” smiled Phil. ‘It’s big enough 
for me. I’m afraid in fact that it’s too big 
for me. I’m afraid I’ve started something 
I can’t finish. The thing is so darned big it 
scares me half to death.” 

At eight o’clock next morning Tony 
Lasalle, with twenty men, knocked at 
Phil’s door in the Gouverneur and ushered 
his men into Phil’s living room. Tony was 
pale, wan, exhausted. 

“‘T have work’ all night,’’ Tony said to 
Phil, ‘‘an’ to-day the taxicab, she declare 
a dividen’.”’ 

Phil dragged him into his bedroom and 
dosed him liberally with contraband. 

“Now, Tony,” he commanded, “bring 
on your men.” 

He saw them in his bedroom one by one. 
The first man fortunately was a man he 
knew well. 

“Tony has explained, I take it?”’ queried 
Phil. The man nodded eagerly. 

“‘T’ve got it all,” he said. ‘It goes. The 
wife was getting worried and this looks 
good to me.” 

“Nine dollars a day for an eight-hour 
day,’’ said Phil. 

““And a chance for overtime,” added the 
man. 

“Piecework or overtime—any way you 
choose,” said Phil. 

“T’m with you,” said his man. 


“One moment,” ¢ 


from me.” 
“From you?” falte 
“From me,”’ repea 


“But why from y} 
man. 
“You’re going to ea’ 
“Of course,” noddi: 
how?” 
“Two hours spare | 
maybe less,”’ said Phil 
“What’s doing?” as! 
“Tt’s legitimate,” sg) 
you later. It’s too co) 
now. Does it go?” 
“Does it?” cried t 
“On top of the highest 
day I’ve ever had? ¥ 
some more!” 


Phil and Tony and| 
teen men started in ¢ 
Anable knew his own 
run every one of them! 
Tony trained the new c 
the week they took aec 
fired three doubtful me 
more. These three stuc 
week John Anable’s D! 
ran itself like clockwor! 

“‘Father’s like a boy 
“He says this thing w 
his life.” 

“He doesn’t tell me} 

“He won’t tell you | 
Daisy. ‘‘He’s sore beca 
a bonus of three dol] 
Three dollars—so he s 
only one.” | 

“He pays three,” sai 

“The other two?” qu 

“There’s Tony,” no 
gets one.” | 

“Tony gets as muc 
Daisy. 

“Does now,’ nodde 
well, we’ll see.” 

Daisy Anable’s real 
Tikki Tavi—she had to 

“You've still got on 
reminded Phil. 

“Rather curious abo 
turned Phil. “TI think 
strate it to you. It e 
going to take a half de 
maybe more. And I h 
car. Perhaps ——” 

“T’ll drive you any 
said Daisy. 

She picked Phil up at 
past eleven in the morni 
by direction to Lehman 
Alley. Lehman came 
waving a typewritten | 

“Sounded nice when | 
the other day,’ he said, 
type—sounds different. 
just where I get off. T 
per man. You got a ne 

“Get your overcoat ai 
“I’m going to show y 
you’ve never seen—a 
picked men.” 

Daisy drove them ba 
factory. Phil led Lehma 
corner where they could 
seen. 

“Now,” said Phil, “T° 
to do something that 1 
this plant. You watch t 

They watched the clo 
the men. At length th 
The men worked on. | 
blew. Each man wo! 
stopped blowing—then 
power and quit. 

Lehman stared. 

“You had ’em fixed f¢ 
Phil. 

Phil shook his head. | 

“Formula,” said Phil- 
That kind of thing means 
extra in the pockets of Jo 
chaps don’t quit a quartel 
the time.” ; 

“You telling me strat 
man. “Andyou can gett 

“T’ll have twenty men 
morrow morning,” nodde 

“Suppose they ain t lik 
Lehman. J 

“Fire ’em,”’ said | 
me one red cent.” 

“You drive me 
nodded Lehman, ‘ 
quick.” (Continued 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

He thought it over quick. Half an hour 
later Phil stepped out of Lehman’s office 
with Lehman’s signature on a dotted line. 

“Twenty men,” said Phil to Daisy 
Anable—“‘that’s what Lehman’s going to 
take. He’s got thirty now—he’s firing them 
to-day. Twenty men—a dollar a day apiece 
forme. Five days and a half a week. One 
hundred and ten a week on this job from now 
on to kingdom come. Drive us to the coun- 
try club for lunch. We'll call this a day.” 

Daisy drove on. She puckered her brow. 

“Do you know any other plants in town 
that want good men?” she asked. 

“Do you know how many plants there 
are in town?” he queried. ‘‘Over a hun- 
dred. They all want something that they 
haven’t got—good men. Good men are 
scarce as hens’ teeth. Tony has to scratch 
gravel for ’em, I can tell you. Still there 
are four or five thousand idle hands in 
Tory Corner, maybe more. Before we’re 
through we’ll get all the good ones in the 
bunch.” 

“Tf you can only get them all,” said 
Daisy. 

“Suppose we don’t,” nodded Phil. 

“Tony can’t hit the bull’s-eye all the 
time. In the end Tony will fall down.” 

“He'll peter out,” conceded Phil—‘“‘and 
so will I. Meantime a 

They figured up the possibilities at lunch. 

“Meantime,” gasped Daisy, “‘arithmet- 
ical progression at the very least.”’ 

“Looks like it,”’ said Phil. ‘‘That’s what 
T’m worrying about. It’s got me scared. 
T’ll let you into asecret. Don’t worry about 
Tony. When Tony gets to the end of his 
rope and when I get to the end of mine— 
why, then we’ve just begun.” 

“Just begun!’ she echoed. 

“T said I’d demonstrate,’ said Phil. 
“‘You drive me back to papa’s little plant. 
Tll show you something that’s something 
else again.” 

They dawdled on the way. They got 
back just at closing time. The whistle 
blew. Factories in the neighborhood were 
already discharging multitudes of scurry- 
ing men. Not so John Anable’s. Three, 
four minutes passed. At five minutes after 
closing time the first man to leave came 
swinging through the gate. Phil called the 
man by name. 

“‘Oh, Spalding!” sang out Phil. 

Spalding made a bee line for their car. 

“Not going to drive me home?’ he 
queried hopefully. 

“Sure am,’ smiled Daisy. 

“T didn’t mean it,” said Spalding, quite 
abashed. 

“T did,” said Daisy. 

“Get in,” commanded Phil—“‘ we're off. 
I want to talk to you. Pay day to-day— 
any kick coming?” 

“Not so you can notice it,” laughed 
Spalding. 

Phil thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth an envelope. 

“From me to you,” he said to Spalding. 
Spalding took it. He was frankly puzzled. 

“Goes in the kid’s bank,’’ he said— 
“extra money. Thanks. You’ve handed 
me several of these, Mr. Rising. To tell the 
truth, I don’t know what they’re for.” 

‘‘Wasn’t ready to tell you,” said Phil, 
“but now the hour has struck. I’d like you 
to use your bean about ten minutes off 
time every day. It’s really easy money, 
easily earned.” 

“‘Shoot!’’ said Spalding. 

“Before I shoot,’’ returned Phil, “I 
want to know whether you can pick me 
another man—friend of yours, maybe— 
that’s just as good as you. Man out on 
strike or that doesn’t like his job. Got to 
be good.” 

“T’ve got him picked,” said Spalding— 
“talked to him just last night.” 

“Fine!”’ said Phil. “‘Give me his name 
and address, and tell him to report to me 
late night or early morning at the Gouver- 
neur.”’ 

“‘T was going to tell him to see you any- 
how,” said Spalding. 

““That’s settled,”’ said Phil. 

“You was a-going to tell me,’ went on 
Spalding, fingering the envelope, “‘how I 
was to earn this pay.” : 

“You’ve already earned it,’ nodded 
Phil—‘“‘or you will have earned it when 
your man turns up at my place to-morrow 
morning.’} 

The whole thing burst upon Daisy 
Anable like a clap of thunder. 

“Why, it’s geometrical progression !”’ she 
exclaimed, 7 

“This is my place,” said Spalding, “and 
believe me—much obliged.” 
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‘xtra money,” commented Phil as 
they drove away. 

“Tn the kid’s bank,” said Daisy. 

“Getting his decent friends to flock to 
me. He’s just one man in my employ. I 
tell you again, the thing has got me scared.” 


4 


HIL RISING meant it when he said the 

thing had got him scared. At times he 
was frightened stiff. There must be a 
sticker in the thing somewhere—but where? 
He lay awake all night that night, going 
over the ground once more to make sure, 
step by step. A scatterbrained project, 
and absolutely sound. John Anable had 
tested it. John Anable stood to make more 
money than he had ever hoped to make. 
John Anable was one of fifty or a hundred 
manufacturers who had been crying to 
high heaven for one thing and only one 
thing—an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. All the time they kicked at 
high wages—why? Because they were pay- 
ing big money for something that they 
didn’t get and couldn’t get. One hundred 
per cent skilled labor—it was worth its 
weight in gold. And Phil had fetched it to 
John Anable—and John Anable didn’t 
have to pay its weight in gold for it. In the 
aggregate he was paying less than he had 
ever paid—and making more. Lehman 
would pay less and make more. All of them 
would pay less and make more. Mean- 
time honest labor would make more. And 
Phil Rising would make—the perspiration 
stood out on his head as he thought 
about it. But he couldn’t go wrong. How 
the devil could he now? The entire propo- 
sition rested upon the law of supply and 
demand. The whole world clamored, not 
for alleged labor, not for pseudo labor, but 
for labor. As things were now, there 
couldn’t be enough to go round. 
ht» He made up his mind swiftly. He held no 
patent on this thing, and pretty soon it 
would cease to be a secret process. Caution 
was essential. The number of people he 
could trust to see the working of the strings 
was limited. He summoned Daisy Anable 
and Tony to an early dinner at Goulet’s. 
He explained the situation, painted a pic- 
ture, showed them what it meant. 

“Close corporation,’ hereminded them— 
“fewer the higher.” 

Daisy Anable was a dollar-a-year war 
stenographer—with a record. 

“‘Please—please,’’ she said to Phil, ‘“‘if 
you won’t let me, then I’ll go upon the 
stage.” 

“Hoping you’d say it,’’ exclaimed Phil. 
“This means something more than money. 
You'll see it all some day. You and Tony 
and myself—us three. Nobody else until 
we have to. What say, Tony?” 

Tony’s eyes glistened—his white teeth 
flashed. 

“‘ Ain’ it miserable?” he said. 

Phil resigned his job at Anable’s. Tony 
took his place until Spalding could work 
along into his shoes. Any man in John 
Anable’s could have held a foreman’s job. 
John Anable looked worried at Phil’s de- 
parture, but he wasn’t. 

““What you going to do?” he asked Phil. 
“‘Going to live upon your money?” 

Phil nodded. 
eed an infinitesimal portion of it,” said 

il. 

Then he got extremely busy. He opened 
a small office in a dingy downtown office 
building. He filled it with dingy furniture. 
He installed a brand-new typewriting ma- 
chine. But he didn’t put his name or any 
other name upon the door. 

“Now,” he said to Daisy, ‘‘we’ll send an 
original typewritten letter to every manu- 
facturer in town.” 

He got half a dozen replies inside of three 
days. Then a dozen more. Then twenty- 
seven more. Then personal calls. He had 
to hire another room so that Daisy Anable 
might work in peace. He spent twelve 
hours and more a day with his prospective 
clients. They listened to him, laughed at 
him, swore at him, called him names—but 
listened. They tiptoed into John Anable’s 
little factory, into Lehman’s tool works. 
It was too good to be true. They stormed 
roundly at Phil’s terms. Phil only shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Go out and get men for yourselves,”’ he 
told them. 

They went out and tried. They didn’t 
get the men. They didn’t understand the 
principle—the barrel of perfect hand-picked 
apples. They ignominiously failed, and 
then came back to Phil. 

“Now for the dirty work,” said Phil to 
Daisy Anable. ‘I’m going to round up all 
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the honest labor that there is within a 
radius of fifteen miles. I’m going to do it 
quick.” 

“They can’t come here,” said Daisy. 

“Right!” said Phil. “This office is for 
the demand. I’ve got to keep the supply 
away from the demand until I get the lat- 
ter’s signature upon the dotted line.” He 
sent for Tony, and Tony came. 

“JT want a place,” he said to Tony, 


‘“‘where I can accommodate fifty or a hun- . 


dred men at a time. Pick mea place.” 

Tony thought about it. 

‘‘Bauerle’s,’ said Tony. ‘‘In the old 
days it was like home to everybody. Even 
now it will seem like home again.” 

Phil leased Bauerle’s for a song: He 
cleaned it up. He had a roaring fire built 
in the historic fireplace. He opened the 
doors. He got ready for a rush. 

‘“‘Byery man we’ve placed,” said Phil to 
Daisy, “is sending in to us an average of 
three men a week. It’s not enough. Quick 
work from now on before anybody steals 
ourthunder. I’mgoing to advertise—every 
newspaper in town, out of town, all round 
the towns.” 

Daisy thought about it. 

“‘Careful!’’ she warned him. “‘ You’ll have 
all Prothero County swooping down on 
Bauerle’s. To whom will you appeal?” 

“To the honest-to-goodness skilled la- 
borer,”’ said Phil—‘‘to the man who’s not 
afraid of work.” 

“They’re all that kind,” smiled Daisy. 
““You’ve got another guess. You’ve got to 
pick your men—pick ’em in print.” 

“T get you,” nodded Phil. He thought 
about it fora moment. Then he shook his 
head. Daisy laughed. 

“‘Here’s where I come in,” she said. 

“As how?” queried Phil. 

“Phil,” she continued, ‘“‘do you remem- 
ber the night that we drove Spalding home? 
Do you remember what he was going to do 
with the money that you paid him?” 

“‘Extra money,” nodded Phil; ‘‘going to 
put it into the kid’s bank.” 

‘‘Here’s where I come in,” said Daisy. 
“Spalding set me thinking. I’ve been 
thinking ever since. You know what we 
want, don’t you? We want to pick the kind 
of men that John Anable has in his factory, 
that Lehman has in his, that Watson has in 
his. Men of that kind, Phil. I looked ’em 
up—the whole bunch—on my own account. 
Wanted to know. Something they’ve got in 
common, Phil—ever think of that? Some- 
thing al] these men have in common, Phil. 
And Spalding showed me on that night.” 

“Extra money,” said Phil—‘“‘they eat 
it up.” 

““Women!”’ returned Daisy. ‘‘Every 
mother’s son of ’em is married, or else he’s 
got a girl.”’ 

“Not every one of ’em,”’ said Phil. 

“Yes,” said Daisy. , 

“Tony here,’’ objected Phil, “‘he hasn’t 
any girl.”’ 

Tony blinked and swallowed hard. 

‘‘Hasn’t he?’’ laughed Daisy. ‘‘He 
ecouldn’t tell you, Tony couldn’t. But he 
had to tell somebody, so he told me. He’s 
got the girl with the fur coat that you 
kissed downtown that day. He—he likes 
the way she kisses.” 

Tony nodded enthusiastically. 

“She is a kisser, my girl,’’ said Tony. 
“She is wonderment.” 

“Well,” Phil still objected, 
‘married and I haven’t got a 

“Oh, you!”’ returned Daisy, dismissing 
the subject with a shrug of her fine 
shoulders. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Phil, 
“that the only steady workmen are some- 
how attached?” 

“Not at all,” said Daisy. ‘‘But the 
chances run in favor of them. And _the 
eighty or a hundred that we’ve placed all 
run true to form.” 

“You go ahead and make up that ad,” 
said Phil. 

Daisy,made it up. They printed it. And 
after that the deluge. 

First the local and Federal authorities, 
and next Sam Breen. Sam Breen investi- 
gated the whole matter, then he called on 
John Anable and had a confab with him in 
his private office. 

’“You’re running wide open,’’. he said to 
Anable. . 

“Cut it out, Breen,” said John Anable, 
looking his man in the eye. ‘“‘ You’re after 
Ericsson—not me.” 

“That ain’t the point,’’ went on Sam 
Breen. 

“This is!’’ retorted John Anable. ‘‘ You 
can’t run this strike at all without public 
opinion at your back. So far you’ve got it 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

Sam Breen didn’t answer. He was read- 
ing the agreement. Phil Rising’s self- 
possession returned to him. 

““You know, Mr. Breen,”’ he said mildly, 
“T’m running a legitimate business here. 
Any interference on your part is 

“Huh!” returned Sam Breen. 

He spent another ten minutes on the 
instrument. 

“Huh!” said Sam Breen. ‘‘ What have 
you been saying, eh? I was busy. Didn’t 
hear a cussed word you said.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
demanded Phil. 

Sam Breen blinked his eyes. 

“Me?” he returned, staring long and 
curiously at Phil. ‘‘Me? I’m not going to 
do anything at all. I figure that you’re 
right and that I’m wrong. Gosh ding it,” 
he went on, ‘‘that’s the all-firedest, dinged- 
est thing I was ever up against, so help me!”’ 


vI 


HEN Phil saw Daisy later in the day 

he told her all about it. ‘‘Oh, Phil!” 
she wailed. “I know,” said Phil. ‘But 
he’d have found it out—if not from me, 
then from someone else.” 

‘““What’s Sam Breen going to do?” she 
cried. 

“Nothing, so he says.” 

“Looks bad,” said Daisy. ‘‘ Phil, there’s 
only one thing for us now. We’ve got to 
clean up on this just as fast as ever we can. 
Sam Breen is an unknown quantity. We’ve 
got to beat his game.” 

“Don’t know that he’s got any,” said 
Phil, “‘but I agree with you. There are too 
many people that know about our secret 
process. Let’s get busy right away.” 

They got busier than ever—and with one 
inevitable, forlorn result. It takes two min- 
utes to induce a good workman to accept 
a good job with big pay and extra money. 
It may take two months or two years to 
induce a boss to enter into any scheme that 
on its face is going to cost him money. The 
laborer who has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain swallows the bait, the hook, 
the sinker and part of the line—he’s yours. 
The boss must nibble first, then play round 
in circles, then take another taste. And Phil 
wasn’t fishing with any customary bait. 

“Look here,”’ Phil said to Daisy, “‘we’ve 
got a small army camping out there at 
Bauerle’s. Fine fellows—every mother’s 
son of them. And hundreds more are com- 
ing in on trains. Give me a month and I 
can place ’em all. Give me six months and 
I can place ten times as many men. The 
demand is always greater than the supply, 
but it doesn’t move so fast. That’s where 
I made my big mistake.” 

“Can’t hurt us,” said Daisy. 

“Sure can,” returned Phil. ‘‘The minute 
that men begin to kick by hundreds—watch 
out. I’m afraid that I’ve bit off more than 
I can chew. I’m afraid, too, that it’s a 
dangerous crisis. It may knock us out. I 
don’t know just what to do.” 

Light leaped into Daisy’s eyes. 

“Oh, Phil!” she cried. “Phil! I just 
heard this morning that Ericsson is home.” 

“You mean here in Tory Corner?” ex- 
claimed Phil. The girl nodded. 

Phil drew his hat down on his head and 
pulled on his overcoat and started off. 

“Where you going?” queried Daisy. 

“Down to see your father,’”’ nodded Phil. 
““He’s the man to help me out.” 

. ‘He won’t help much,” said Daisy. ‘‘He 
thinks I’m crazy and that you’re an idiot.” 

“‘He’ll help me in this instance,” said 
Eh, “when he finds out just what I intend 
to do.”’ 

John Anable chuckled as Phil came in. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“how many million dol- 
lars have you rolled up to-day, my boy?” 

“You come withme,” said Phil. ‘‘You’re 
going to assist me in the accomplishment 
of a very worthy object. I’m going to 
appeal to your love for Tory Corner, your 
own home town.” 

“Appeal to it,’’ said Anable. 

Phil talked to him for a quarter of an 
hour. At the end of that time John Anable 
dragged Phil with him over to Ericsson’s 
big house. They found Ericsson at home. 
Ericsson shook hands with both of them. 
He knew Anable well, and knew Phil Rising 
slightly. 

John Anable shook his head dolefully. 

“Tf the strike keeps on, Mr. Ericsson,” 
he said, “Tory Corner will never, never 
again be the town she used to be.” 

“Pretty bad, is it?’’ queried Ericsson. 
“T’ve been away.” 

“Should have been settled months ago,” 
said John Anable. “ 
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Ericsson got up and shut the door. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, resuming his seat, 
“this talk is strictly confidential. I trust 
you both. But I owe this explanation to 
you as citizens of Tory Corner. You prob- 
ably do not understand that from the busi- 
ness standpoint only the walkout at our 
plant was the welcomest thing that we’d 
ever had out there. But suchit was. When 
the war stopped, as you know, Mr. Anable, 
we had on hand a huge bunch of unfinished 
government contracts. The Government 
sold all its right, title and interest in the 
materials and in the contracts to the 
Chandler syndicate, of New York. The 
Chandlers made a new deal with us—gave 
us a blanket contract to complete the stuff; 
a first-class contract with a strike clause in 
it. We played fair, absolutely fair. The 
strike came to us as a complete surprise. 
The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold. That’s God’s own truth. It’s also 
God’s own truth that the strike was a life- 
saver. The contract would have ruined us 
otherwise. We’d have had to close our 


ant. 

“That would have blasted Tory Corner,” 
said John Anable. 

“Tt would have blasted us,’’ went on 
Ericsson. ‘‘That was the first considera- 
tion. Before long we found that we were 
stung—labor, of course. We were paying 
out big dollars, and getting back a few 
cents’ worth of work. We were in the 
hands, not of the Chandlers in New York, 
but of three thousand people here in Tory 
Corner. At the rate we were going we 
stood to lose millions. Carried to the limit, 
proceeding with the contracts would have 
been prohibitive, ruinous. Sam Breen’s 
walkout sent us into the seventh heaven of 
delight. More power to him! Just so long 
as our hands stay out, just so long are we 
protected from very heavy loss by the 
strike clause in our contract. But if Sam 
Breen caves in, good night! We don’t 
want thirty-two hundred play children of 
the western world back on our hands. Not 
by a damned sight! 

“And yet for the sake of the community 
we ought to open up. What can you gen- 
tlemen suggest?” 

“You have the floor, son,’ said John 
Anable to’ Phil. 

Phil held the floor for half an hour. At 
the end of that time Ericsson handed Phil 
a letter—a cagy letter, but one that was 
intended to impress Sam Breen that some- 
how or other Phil Rising, to some extent at 
least, had a right to speak for Ericsson. 

Phil sought Sam Breen and found him— 
exhibited the letter, but didn’t give it up. 
He handed Sam Breen a very friendly 
smile. 

““Between ourselves, Mr. Breen,” said 
Phil, ‘‘you want this strike settled and 
settled right away.” 

“That’s no lie,’ returned Sam Breen. 
“‘ And it’s no secret neither.”’ 

“You want it settled on your own 
terms?”’ queried Phil. 

Sam Breen stared at him. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that there’s 
any chance?” he cried. 

Phil looked him in the eye. 

“Will you believe me if I tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Breen?” 

‘Sure will,” said Sam. 

“All right,”’ said Phil, ‘“‘then let me tell 
you straight from the shoulder that I can 
settle this strike for you on your own terms 
this very afternoon.” 

“No!” cried Sam Breen. 

““Yes,”’ nodded Phil—‘‘on one condi- 
tion—only one.” 

“What’s that?’’ asked Breen. 

“That you won’t call another strike in 
Tory Corner for at least two years to come.”’ 

“Huh,” said Sam Breen, ‘‘the Angel 
Gabriel couldn’t call a strike in Tory 
Corner in the next ten years to come!” 

“Done!”’ nodded Phil. ‘You give me a 
letter to that effect; that just so long as 
Ericsson pays the strike wage for the strike 
hours it’s going to be hands off.” 

Without an instant’s_ hesitation Sam 
Breen wrote and handed Phil the letter. 

“That means,” said Sam, “that Sam 
Breen wins this fight.” 

“It sure does,’”’ said Phil. cota 
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The next day for the first time in months 
the gates at the Ericsson plant opened up, 
and more than three thousand hands 
walked back on their own terms. A curious 
thing about these three thousand hands 
was this: At least one-third were strangers, 
unknown to the rest. It made no difference 
to Ericsson’s. They had three thousand 
hands once more in their employ, and three 
thousand hands forthwith went to work. 
Their work was watched. At the end of 
the first week more than five hundred 
pay checks were inclosed in blue envelopes. 
Five hundred employees were dropped for 
the grossest kind of carelessness and inat- 
tention to their work. At the end of the 
second week five hundred more were 
dropped.. At the end of the third week five 
hundred more. Fifteen hundred hands 
dropped from the pay roll—and all for 
cause. 

They went to Sam Breen—in droves they 
went to him. Sam Breen smoked big black 
cigars and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should worry,” said Sam Breen to 
them. ‘‘I sent you back there on your own 
terms. If you can’t make good that’s your 
own lookout. Tell your troubles to a police- 
man. I’m a hero, bo. This strike is won. 
That’s me.” 

He called a taxicab and drove out to 
Bauerle’s Old-Fashioned. The place was 
practically deserted save for one or two 
stragglers who warmed their hands at the 
big log fire. 

“The boss anywhere about?” asked 
Sam Breen. 

The man jerked his head toward Bauerle’s 
old room. 

“‘Tnside,’’ whispered Sam’s informant— 
“busy. Old Ericsson is with him—been 
there for half an hour.” 

“By gosh,’ said Sam Breen, ‘“‘the old 
fox! The very man I’m looking for. I’m 
much obliged.” 

Without more ado he stalked through 
the swinging doors, pressed on through an 
outer room and strode into Phil Rising’s 
private office. Phil saw him, but Phil was 
busy at the phone—held up his hand for 
silence. 

“Why, I'll tell you, Mr. Meeker,” Phil 
was saying into the phone, ‘‘I haven’t got 
more than a dozen hands or so on hand. 
The Ericsson plant took all I had—and 
wants some more. But I’ll be able to ac- 
commodate you shortly with some prime 
quality if you'll sign up right away. First 
come, first served, you know.”’ He stopped 
talking to Meeker and hung up the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘Mr. Breen,” he said, annoyed, 
“this is a private conference that we’re 
having with Mr. Ericsson. See you in a 
few minutes if you’ll wait outside.” 

“Not necessary,’’ said Sam Breen, taking 
a chair and glancing easily at Phil, at 
Daisy Anable, at Tony Lasalle and then at 
Ericsson. ‘The man I’m after is right here. 
That’s Mr. Ericsson. He won’t see me at 
his office and he won’t talk to me on the 
phone. By the greatest bit of luck I find 
him here.” 

_““Can’t talk to me,” said Ericsson, 
rising. 

“Sit down,” said Sam Breen. ‘‘Got an 
eee pen to make. I’ve resigned my 
50) oh es 
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those.” 

“What are you looking for?’’ scowled 
Ericsson. ‘“‘A check? You’ve got a monu- 
mental nerve.” 
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“‘T’m looking for a chat.” - 
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LUCK OF ROD 


(Continued from Page 25) 


She allowed her relaxing mind to drift across 
the city to the noisy brilliant ballroom be- 
yond Columbus Circle. The dance must be 
at its height now, she thought, the band 
making ridiculous sounds, the fun irrepres- 
sible. What larks had Eideline Sannis and 
the incoherent Santianna conspired to 
shock the multitude into laughter? How 
she wanted to dance! 

But even with the desire her eyes grew 
heavier and heavier. She could never for- 
give Fitz for what he had done. 

She came to her senses, not with a start 
but with a staring awakeness. It was as 
though a hand had been laid on her fore- 
head, beseeching caution, warning her of 
danger. Without raising her head she 
turned her eyes toward the open window 
and felt at first no terror at what she saw. 

A bulky human figure was crouching 
there, silhouetted against the pale night. 
Even in the instant when she looked it had 
moved forward tigerlike and let itself into 
the room. She heard a padded footstep on 
therug; more amused than afraid, she chose 
not to scream; she groped for the night 
lamp, found the chain and in another sec- 
ond the room was flooded with rosy light. 

“Put out that light!” 

The man was standing at the foot of her 
bed, overcoatless, a muffler crossed at his 
breast, his soft hat pulled down, a silk 
handkerchief covering the lower part of his 
face. He was leveling a large-barreled in- 
strument directly at her, but her frightened 
glance assured her that it was not arevolver 
but an electric torch. Nervously eager to 
obey his command she reached for the light 
but was interrupted by his second order: 

“Never mind!”’ 

Her hand fell and it seemed an age that 
he stood there, his torch still leveled but 
unlighted. Then he did a most unusual 
thing even for so unconventional a person. 

“For the love of Mike!” said he as he 
came closer to stare her in the face. 

Winnie shrank as though frozen against 
the head of her bed. 

“Well, ain’t that just like my luck!” he 
continued, dropping the torch to put his 
hands in his pockets. 4 

Something in his casual good-natured 
manner reassured her. It had all occurred 
so naturally, like an act in the dream she 
had been dreaming. She was not sur- 
prised to find herself saying, ‘‘If I had 
a job like yours I certainly wouldn’t 
waste time bragging about my luck.” 

“You always had a swift tongue in 
your head,” he replied, and the move- 
ment of his hand- 
kerchief indicated 
that he was laugh- 
ing. ‘But say, I 
thought every- 
thing had hap- 
pened to me up to 
now.” 

Winnie Colburn 
was no coward; she 


erred on the side of boldness, if at all. And 
the odd behavior of her second-story man 
inspired in her a repartee as out of place as 
his own. 

“Tf I should scream,” she suggested, 
“something might happen that you’d re- 
member quite a while.” 

“You mean you’d bring in your hus- 
band?” 

He chuckled again. 

“‘He’d be enough for you!” she boasted. 

“Think it over, Goldilocks. If dear little 
Fitzroy tried to attack me I’d shoot him 
with one of your perfume bottles and ruin 
him forever. Say, on the level, how are 
you two children getting on?” 

The question had an effect more disquiet- 
ing than the man’s presence itself. Winnie 
peered under the drooping brim of the hat, 
but the eyes were shadowed beyond recog- 
nition. 

“What do you know about us?” she 
asked. 

“Tread the papers,” declared the burglar, 
whose voice had never once risen beyond 
a muffled tone. ‘‘I saw how you’d paired 
off with that old maid. Too bad I had to 
leave you alone with him that time—but I 
had a wedding of my own on my hands 
and I couldn’t tarry long, because, you 
see, I’d swiped the car that carried off my 
bride.” 

“Who are you?” 

Winnie might have been addressing a 
specter, so awed became her tone as she 
leaned further and further for a glimpse of 
the eyes under the shadowy hat. 

“Don’t you know your own brother-in- 
law?” asked he. : 

He had removed his hat and torn away 
the concealing handkerchief. Smiling good- 
humoredly, his left eye drooping to a half 
wink, stood the man who had run away 
with Irma Pollard! 

“Well, I’ll be darned!”’ declared Winnie 
Colburn, saying an inadequate, natural 
thing. 

“Tt doesn’t jar you any worse than it 
does me,” explained Mr. Freeland. ‘‘How 
did you come into this house, in this bed?”’ 

“T live here,’’ answered Winnie. 

“Fan me!” he invited, and seated him- 
self weakly on a spindling chair. ‘I just 
picked out the house because it looked rich 


and easy. Say, it’s a pipe to get into with 
that faney wall out back and all the win- 
dows open. Lucky you didn’t yell. I’m 
carrying a gun, you understand.” 

‘“‘T could yell,” she pointed out. 

“So could I,” he grinned, then continued 
to give her that look of fond recognition, 
punctuated by an occasional, ‘‘ Well, ain’t 
the world a small place after all!”’ 

““Where’s Irma?”’ asked Winnie at last, 
speaking in that dry voice she always used 
in referring to her sister. 


“Irma?” He paused, then said, ‘‘Oh, 
she’s well.” 
“But where?” 


“Out in Hoboken. You ought to come 
and see us some time. Nice little place— 
nothing swell, you understand, but nice. 
Irma’s tastes are simple. So are mine— 
when I’m home.” 

He said this with one of his infectious 
chuckles as he sat there, one hand clasped 
across a knee, modish shoes displaying their 
nicely polished toes and light uppers. De- 
spite the betrayal of his real profession he 
looked more than ever the actor—a well- 
paid successful comedian, too well groomed 
for a gentleman, too pinkly manicured and 
massaged. 

‘“What does she think of—this?”’ asked 
Winnie after her careful inspection. 

“Of what?” 

He stared in assumed innocence. 

“Well, what you’re doing here.” 

“What am I doing?” he quizzed her 
teasingly. 

“Judging by appearances, you’re some 
sort of burglar.” 

Freeland opened his large mouth and 
laughed a low pleasant laugh. 

““Tt’s pretty hard to say what any woman 
knows. Irma’s comfortable—and, of course, 
the baby makes her stick round home a 
good deal.” 

“Oh, there’s a baby!”’ 

“Sure!” 

His hands still across his knee, he piv- 
oted and faced her confidentially. 

“You know, Winnie,” he said, “‘luck 
took a queer turn for us out there on the 
Bellport road. I was thrown out of my car 
almost into your yard. The first minute 
I saw you I knew you were a live wire; you 

(Continued on Page 128) 


“*You Were So Beautiful and Unspoilea When J Found You Out There in the Country. What Have I Done to You?” 
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All These Cars, 
Leaders in Their Classes, Use 


Johnston Curtain Windows 


As Standard Equipment 


American 


American Beauty 


Anderson 
Apperson 
Auburn 


Bellanger Fréres 


(Paris) 
Biddle 
Buick 
Carroll 
Case 
Chandler 
Cleveland 
Climber 
Cole 
Columbia 
Comet 
Crawford 


Al 


Grant 
Gray-Dort 
Halladay 
Hanson 
Haynes 
H. CG. S. 
Hollier 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Jones 
Jordan 


Kenworthy 


King 
Kissel Kar 
Kline 
LaFayette 
Lexington 
Lone Star 


Cunningham McFarlan 


National 
Nelson 

Noma 
Oldsmobile 
Owen Magnetic 
Packard 

Paige 

Peerless 
Premier 

Reo 

Re Vere 
Roamer 

R. & V. Knight 
Saxon 

Shaw 

Singer 
Standard 
Stearns 

Stutz 


No.66-16’X 9” No.22- 
$9.00 


Davis McLaughlin Buick Templar 


Dorris Mercer 


Du Pont Mitchell 


Ferris Moon 
Franklin Murray 


Texan 
Velie 
Vogue 
Winton 


T is because Johnston Curtain Windows afford lasting 
good looks and the utmost in clear vision, utility and 
permanence that the well-known cars listed above use 
them as regular equipment. Are not the windows which 
are preferred by the makers of the foremost American 
automobiles the ones that you want on your car? 


There are more than a million, five hundred 
thousand Johnston Curtain Windows in use 


tt, W .Y ; 
ee X27 VE No. 43-24"x 6” $12.00 


Johnston Curtain Windows are 
guaranteed to give absolute satis- 
faction under all conditions, and 
will not break, rattle, leak, sag, 
rust or pull out. 

Being suspended from the top bow, 
independently of the curtain and its 
lining, they cannot sag and wrinkle 
the curtain. 

Two frames are used in Johnston 


No.26-14"X 6" $675 No. 44-24" x 8” $13.50 


construction, one of wood, one of 
metal. The glass is cushioned on 
all sides, an absolutely necessary 
element of permanency in window 
construction. 

High grade, reputable trimmers 
everywhere install Johnston Cur- 
tain Windows... Make sure the 
ones you buy have the Johnston 
trade mark cast in the metal rim. 


WM. R. JOHNSTON MEG. CO. 
469 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 


No.74-15%"X10" ~~ No.56-12"x'I0" 
$10.00 $850 
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3 Another Johnston Product kok Sat 


vin air currents ; 
deflect wind, rain 


wl: Aol OHNSTON CLEAR VISION WINDSHIELD WINGS add style ane aeas 
and driving comfort toany car. They deflect wind, rain and dust. Easily 
attached in a few minutes by any car owner. Instantly adjustable with one 
hand to any position while driving. Can be turned to induce cool air in hot 
weather. Clear vision always. Sturdy, noiseless, permanent. Do not inter- 
fere with the operation of rear sight mirror, spot light or side curtains. Sold 
by live dealers and jobbers everywhere. 


Price $25 per pair. Order direct from us if your dealer 
cannot supply you, or send for descriptive circular 


a4 4 = 


ape sot we pera: No.4-4"$275 Te ee : Noi2-12"X 6"$6.00 
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d for Window Booklet CORRE RSION Send for Circular on 
INSIDE LOOKING OUT” QA JOHNSTON CLEAR VISION 
tells the whole story Look for this Trade Mark WINDSHIELD WINGS 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
saw a live one in me too, I guess. Yet what 
did we do? Scratched like two cats, then 
went off and married a pair of sticks.” 

“Mr. Freeland!” said Winnie severely. 

“Oh, I ain’t saying that Irma’s as much 
of a stick as the perfect gentleman. I’m 
mighty fond of her, Winnie, and I guess 
she’s the right girl for me. But there’s 
something in me that hates quiet. I’ve 
got to break loose, get my money where 
it’s easiest, spend it where it does the 
most good. I just can’t live without my 
fun.” 

“Do you sometimes feel that way too?” 

If Fitz could have seen the way her little 
useless hands came together! 

“Sometimes?” asked Freeland. ‘All the 
time! I’m a night bird—that’s the trouble 
with me. The only honest work I could 
stand would be a job as night watchman. 
After dark’s my time for work and play. 
Even when I was a kid I used to sneak off 
evenings to steal pieces of pipe out of 
empty houses. I feel the same way now 
when I come across from Jersey, the whole 
big town to play in till morning. It ain’t 
all second-story work with me, you under- 
stand. You need money to see New York 
right, and when I’ve got a bunch of it I’m 
just as good as a millionaire—a lot better 
than a wooden Indian like your Fitzroy.” 

“Tt must be a wonderful life!’”’ whis- 
pered Winnie, scarcely knowing what she 
said. 

“You can’t beat it!’ chuckled her 
brother-in-law. ‘‘Sometimes when I finish 
an early job, do you know what I do? Go 
round to my room in the Merlinbilt—I 
usually have my trunk there—and put on a 
Tuxedo. Then I swagger over to a roof 
garden or one of the all-night faro dumps I 
know—I’m my own boss till morning, do 
you see?” 

“Do you go alone?” asked Winnie 
breathlessly. 

‘Not always,” he grinned. 

““Then take me.” 

Freeland rose and stood over her, his 
hands in his pockets, his eyes studying hers. 

“Quit your kiddin’!”’ he said finally. 

“T’m not—I’m perfectly serious.” 

“That’s good. When do you want to 
start out?” 

““Now—right away.” 

“Crazy in the head!” he diagnosed her 
case. 

“Maybe I am. I wanted to dance to- 
night—all night. Fitz acted like a bear and 
took me home in the middle of the party. 
Oh, please!”’ 

“Uh-uh!” said Freeland warily, shaking 
his head. 

“Why?” 

‘Suppose we’d get caught. I’d be in fine, 
wouldn’t I?” 

Apparently he was thinking of his own 
safety. 

“Please take me!” she pleaded again. 
“We could go somewhere where people 
wouldn’t know me—and what if they did?”’ 

“Uh-uh!” 

His jaw set stubbornly. 

“‘T think you’re horrid!” she wailed. 

““That’s how I’m generally considered,” 
boasted the burglar. ‘“‘We’d have a grand 
time for a while, I don’t doubt that. But 
two live wires when they come together are 
liable to start a fire. And my reputation 
ain’t insured.” 

“Tisten, Mr. Freeland ? 

““My name’s Sid. Get used to me.” 

“Well, Sid ”? She seemed struggling 
with a desperate resolution, abashed in the 
face of its audacity. ‘“‘Sid,’’ she repeated 
at last, ‘‘you’ve come here to steal some- 
thing, haven’t you?” 

“That was my impression,” he drawled 
with one of his whimsical grins. 

“Well, I’ve got lots of very nice jewelry. 
But it will take you a long time to find 
where I keep it, and I’m not going to tell 
you unless you do what I say.” 

“There’s nothing you can do to prevent 
my hunting for it.” 

“T can scream.” 

““Yes—and I can shoot.” 

His hand had strayed to a side pocket. 

“I’ve got my hand on the electric-light 
cord,” she responded brilliantly. “I can 
turn off the light before you do much. 
You'll have a grand time trying to shoot in 
the dark!” 

“Can that line of talk!” commanded 
Freeland gruffly. 

For the fraction of a second his drooping 
eyelid shut down in a wink that was not 
good to see. 

Then came the smile which always seemed 
to light up his whole faee. 
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“‘T don’t know as I want to borrow from 
the family anyhow,” he conceded. ‘But if 
you're really so crazy to dance as all that— 
well, what’s the idea?” 

“T just want to dance, that’s all,” she 
insisted stubbornly. 

“Right here?” 

‘““No—I want to be taken. I’ll make it 
worth your while, Sid. I’ll turn over my 
jewelry, every stone of it, if you’ll take me 
to a dance.” 

“That’s only fair,” he drawled, looking 
warily round the room. ‘‘And now where 
do you keep the ice?”’ 

‘‘Hand me that wrapper, will you?” she 
asked, pointing to a pinky lacy thing over 
the back of a chair. 

She slipped it on and got out of bed very 
skillfully. Shuffling in her satin mules she 
went over to the clothespress, opened a 
door and leaned carefully in. The combina- 
tion of the little wall safe was easy enough, 
but she fumbled it in her excitement and it 
seemed an hour before the steel door swung 
open. Presently she came back, her two 
hands overflowing. Freeland’s eyessquinted 
greedily as he leaned over the dresser where 
she had tossed the jewels and was dis- 
playing them one at a time. 

“Pearls,” she said, lifting a gleaming 
strand and passing it over to him. ‘‘These 
diamond pins—they’re dear, aren’t they?” 

“Very,” he agreed dryly. 

“An emerald marquise ring, splendid big 
sapphire ring, a star sapphire. Then here’s 
that nice little cigarette case—the clasps 
are rubies, you see. And two rose-diamond 
bracelets and another one of emeralds. I 
never cared much for that one.” 

“That’s a nice wrist watch,” declared 
Ss 


id. 

“Tsn’t it! All platinum and diamonds. 
Fitz had Twillaway make that specially 
for me.” 

“Oh, well, you can keep that,” said 
Freeland, shoving it aside, ‘‘And I don’t 
know as I am interested in anything but 
the stones. Got a pair of tweezers?” 

Winnie opened her manicure case and 
brought out the little instruments, with 
which—aided by a nail file—he proceeded 
to pick the jewels from their settings. 

“This your engagement ring?”’ he asked, 
holding up a flashing diamond. 

“Yes—you don’t want that.” 

“T guess not. It’s a grand piece of ice 
though,” he added reluctantly. 

Finally he twisted the strand of pearls 
into his inside pocket, added a handful of 
unset jewels to the same repository, then 
shoved aside the smaller stones as so much 
trash. 

“Now get on your bonnet and shawl,” 
he commanded merrily, ‘‘and I'll show you 
the big noise.” 

““T won’t be long,” said she, and disap- 
peared into the dressing room beyond. 

All of this had transpired for her in an 
atmosphere of romantic unreality; it was 
as though she had been wakened out of one 
dream into another and another, each one 
wilder, more fantastic than the last. Even 
as she dressed, shuddering with cold and 
excitement, she was not sure that the vision 
of the night prowler waiting for her in the 
next room was not a dream conjured up by 
her wicked, rebellious thoughts. Never be- 
fore had she known such an exhilaration; 
New York’s magic night lay before her, 
hers to enjoy with no gray monitor at her 
elbow. The little French clock on the man- 
tel had just tinkled twelve. The hour of 
adventure! 

She must have looked as radiant as her 
thoughts when she came to the door swing- 
ing a mink coat over her smart street suit. 

“You look like a certified check!”’ whis- 
pered her burglarious brother-in-law. 

“We're not dressing to-night,’ she 
laughed in the stealthy key which suited 
their enterprise. “‘We won’t go out by the 
window. But do be careful how you go 
through the hall. Fitz sleeps like a log. I 
don’t have to teach you how to be quiet, 
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Freeland had taken her arm and was 
guiding her atiptoe down the stairs to the 
first-floor landing. © 

“‘T heard him snore,” whispered he, ‘‘and 
he sure can do that thing!” 

“Nothing wakes him,”’ she declared. 

By now they had reached the safety of 
the front vestibule, and as soon as she had 
drawn the bolt to open the door and felt the 
inspiration of wintry air in her face she 
turned an instant and looked back up the 
darkened stairs. A crazy sense of freedom 
urged her to that supreme bravado. 

“Good-by, Fitz!” she called out high 
and clear. 
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Freeland’s hand went over her mouth. 
She struck it away. The door banged be- 
hind them. ha 


“ (\OOD-BY, Fitz!”’ The farewell floated 
\J shrilly into Colburn’s troubled sleep. 
He sat up in bed, dazed with the dreams in 
which Winnie had taken a woeful part. 
The voice had been hers. He bounded to 
the floor and out into the chill corridor, 
where the first sight to greet his eyes was 
the brilliant lighting, the dishevelment, the 
scattered finery in Winnie’s deserted room. 

“‘Winnie!”’ he cried distractedly. 

Below near the street entrance he 
thought he heard her laugh. A door clicked. 

He went down the stairs three steps at a 
bound and opened the street door just in 
time to see a low-slung roadster driving 
stealthily round the corner, two figures 
crouching behind the wheel. 

“ec Win ” 

He opened his mouth to call her name, 
but an inbred self-respect strangled him 
into silence. What would the neighbors say 
if they caught him standing pyjama-clad in 
the snow bawling for his wife? He heard 
footsteps crunching the snow and, recog- 
nizing the night watchman’s philosophical 
gait, Fitz went in and shut the door be- 
hind him. 

A peculiar man; Fitz was clever enough 
to realize his own weaknesses. He had 
overheard well-wishers at the Tory Club 
discussing his old-maidish character. Over- 
bred, overeducated, having gained his 
knowledge of life from libraries and ate- 
liers, Colburn had never cultivated that 
decisiveness of character which might have 
won for him even now. His headlong woo- 
ing out on the Bellport road had been per- 
haps the only decisive act of his life. He 
had always been too kind—socialistic, his 
grandmother would have called it. 

So where could Fitz Colburn stand in a 
crisis like this? Shivering in a cold hallway 
was where he stood for a long time. His 
thought was at first on a revolver which he 
kept nicely oiled in its case upstairs. But 
he couldn’t open a window and shoot into 
the moon. Who was to be his target? 

He wandered again to his bedroom, where 
he pulled on his trousers and a sweater. He 
had decided upon one of two men. Either 
Santianna or Overbeek had sat at the wheel 
of that underslung roadster which he had 
seen stealing away through the snow. 

Colburn shuffled up to his studio, where 
he turned on both light and heat. Here was 
the proper room for thought. Always a 
methodical man, he went to his studio to 
think quite as naturally as he went to his 
bathroom for a bath. It was a small space, 
too luxurious for a workroom. One little 
religious painting by Memling revealed the 
tonal poverty of Colburn’s water colors, 
hung on a line round the room. 

He pulled a big chair up to the radiator 
and sat like another Hamlet, weighing this 
and that. He held himself to blame for 
Winnie’s crazy act, which he felt sure had 
been precipitated by the bedside scene 
earlier in the evening. 

“Nonsense!” he thought a little later. 
“How could she have brought Overbeek or 
Santianna into the house without my 
knowing it?” 

To call up the guilty man at once and 
demand an explanation—that would be the 
thing to do—of course. But suppose he 
should greet Overbeek with fiery accusa- 
tions only to find that he should have 
called up Santianna? This would be a fine 
thing for Winnie’s reputation, and for 
his, wouldn’t it? And how in the world 
had the man, whoever he was, got into the 
house? 

It was the last thought that brought 
Fitz restlessly to his slippered feet and 
caused him to shuffle downstairs to Win- 
nie’s disheveled room, where the lights still 
glared. Bracelets, bar pins, brooches of 
trifling value strewed the dressing table. 
And what were these? Several rings, their 
empty settings staring like eyeless sockets, 
were scattered on the floor. A platinum 
band set with a large emerald-cut diamond 
lay undamaged on the bed cover. Her en- 
gagement ring! What was Winnie plan- 
ning to do—flying by night, a collection 
of unset stones in her hand bag? 

Question heaped upon question! He 
went over to the window, which was still 
wide open, and gazed down upon the space 
where Wilty Greigg had striven to convert 
a back yard into an Italian garden. The 
snowstorm was over. A half moon had 
thrust one horn through an ocean of flying 
fleece, touching white clouds with lumi- 
nous bronze color. Icicles dripped from 
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With the hand otherwise disengaged he 
pressed a button. A round serious person 
resembling the late Queen Victoria grown 
bald and uniformed in blue appeared, obe- 
dient to the sergeant’s call. 

“Bring in Mrs. Drake.” 

“Yes, sar-r-rgeant. The wan with 

““Gambling!’’ snapped the very superior 
officer, and continued to scribble. 

It developed that the sergeant had been 
making out a receipt for Fitz’s ransom of 
Mrs. Drake. He had just filled it in with 
cramped writing and torn it from the per- 
forated line when a clanging door opened 
and the uniformed Victoria stepped aside 
to let a beautiful prisoner pass to freedom. 
She looked straight ahead of her as she 
came toward her husband. Her face was 
pale and years older than Fitz had ever 
seen it. A lock of her yellow hair was 
flying loose under her hat; her blue suit 
ordinarily immaculate was wrinkled and 
spotted. The hotel of misery does not ad- 
vertise valet service. 

“T’ve got the car outside,” said Fitz, 
speaking as coolly as he could, “‘and I’ve 
settled about the fine.” : 

“Just one minnut!”’ broke in the desk 
sergeant. ‘‘Here’s yer receipt, lady, and 
ye’ll please sign here.”’ 

No change of expression came over the 
shameful face she wore as she paused and 
affixed the name of Drake upon the paper. 

They drove silently away, both sitting 
stiffly, staring dry-eyed into space. The 
comfortable town car conveying them 
toward their handsome house in East Nine- 
teenth Street might have been a hearse con- 
taining two*corpses sitting upright. The 
masculine corpse came to life sufficiently to 
help out his companion at the Colburns’ 
basement entrance. She followed him into 
the house, the dead led by the dead, and he 
would have left her in the lower hallway 
had she not vitalized suddenly and clutched 
him by the arm. 

“Fitz,” she whispered chokingly, ‘‘come 
here and talk to me! Talk to me!” 

It was among the Chinese teak furniture 
and dignified kakemono of the dining room 
that she led him, and there she settled 
limply in a chair and rested her elbows on 
the bare table. Fitz paused to shut the 
door ere drawing up a chair beside hers. 

“Who was this man Drake?” he asked 
at last, forced to break her silence. 

“Sid Freeland,’ she replied in an in- 
flectionless tone. ‘‘I think you remember 
him. He married my sister.” 

“Freeland!” 

Of all the wild conjectures of the night 
nothing had appeared so wild as this. 

““What were you doing with him? How 
did he get into our house—my house?”’ 

“He climbed in through a window.” 

“A window!” 

“Tt turned out that he did this sort of 
thing for a living. He told me all about it. 
I don’t think you can understand, Fitz. 
But he seemed so wild and sort of gay—I’d 
gone to sleep dreaming of that dance you 
took me away from—so I gave him all my 
jewels just to take me somewhere where 
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‘I could dance and stay up as late as I 


pleased.” 

She turned her heavy eyes and looked at 
him for the first time. She had opened the 
hand bag she was carrying, and had scat- 
tered several small tickets across the table. 

“These are the pawn tickets,’’ she ex- 
plained. “He only wanted enough to pay 
his way ey 

“‘T hope you got your money’s worth of 
fun,” he said, for the first time giving vent 
to his bitterness. 

“Don’t, Fitz!’ 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright, her mouth 
open, her eyes staring with an unknown 
horror. 

“Fitz, I’m so afraid!’ she whispered. 
“How can men do such things? I thought 
somebody was playing a joke on us when 
they said the police were coming. Then 
they did come! They were in every door 
and window. Sid got me by the arm and 
tried to pull me out down a fire escape, but 
two men appeared there too. I don’t know 
who fired first, but Sid had his gun ready 
when a great crash seemed to come from 
behind and he fell. How he bled! Isn’t 
some of it on my arm there?”’ 

She twisted her sleeve round and touched 
the spot, but there was no blood there. 

“How did you happen to be in such a 
place?”’ Colburn asked. 

She stopped to consider as though the 
question had .been a difficult once. 

“T told you we’d gone out to dance,”’ she 
said in that same odd tone. “‘But the place 
didn’t stay open very long after we got 


there. Then Sid asked me if I wanted to 
see a gambling place. I was crazy to. I 
was in the mood for anything, Fitz.’’ 

Then she added in the voice of a tired 
and penitent child: “I went out just to dis- 
obey you, Fitz. How could I come back 
before morning? So Sid took me to this 
place called Juno’s and introduced me as 
Mrs. Drake. He said it would be easier for 
me if people thought I was his wife. He’d 
lost nearly all his money when this dreadful 
thing happened. Dreadful, dreadful!”’ 

She had closed her eyes and sat trem- 
bling all over. What a pitiful little stray 
she looked at that moment, her clothing 
untidy, her face pallid, a streak of. soot 
across her nose. 

“What have they done with the body?” 
asked Fitz as soon as he dared. 

“The body?”’ She opened her eyes wide 
again. “‘He’s poor Irma’s husband, Fitz, 
and they’ve taken him ——” 

Again her attention seemed to wander, 
for she said: “‘He told me all about her last 
night. What a life she’s led while I’ve been 
sitting here doing nothing for myself, for 
you, for anybody! Sid said that he and I 
were two of a kind. And what a kind we 
are! Fitz, put me out into the street! 
Don’t have me with you any more to shame 
you and drag you with me.” 

She had risen and was rushing away 
headlong when he grasped her tightly 
round the waist. 

“Sit down!” 

Try as he might he could not make his 
voice stern. 

“Something’s got to be done about 
Irma,” she persisted. ‘“‘She can’t know 
how he died. He told me about her last 
night. He’s lived with her all this time, 
making her think that he’d reformed and 
was leading an honest life. He would come 
over here to gamble and drink and steal, 
then he’d go back with just a little money 
and tell her he earned it driving a taxicab. 
Don’t look at me like that, Fitz! I hated 
him when he told me what he’d done to 
Irma. But I wanted to find out every- 
thing.” 

‘“Where does she live?” asked Fitz, less 
sure than ever what to think. 

Again she opened her bag. The little 
hand that went searching inside was 
soiled, the nails rimmed with gray. She 
brought out a scrap of paper upon which, 
jotted in an ill-formed script, there was a 
number and the name of a street in Ho- 
boken. It might have been in Mars for all 
Fitz had heard of it. 

“He’s in the morgue, I suppose,” said 
Colburn, standing over the place where she 
sat with her soiled and ringless hands coy- 
ering her eyes. 

“T’ll have to get him out into some pri- 
vate place,’ she answered, never uncover- 
ing her face. ‘“‘And I must tell Irma—what 
can I say? She mustn’t know. She'll have 
to be told something.” 

“Come along,” said Fitz, putting his 
arm round her little waist and lifting her 
from the chair. “‘Let me put you to bed. 
I'll trot out and settle about the body. And 
between us we can cook up something to 
tell Irma.” 

“Fitz!’’ She was staring wildly, strug- 
gling to withdraw from his embrace. 
“After what I’ve done—you’re not going 
to take this trouble now?” 

“Why not?” he asked, and could have 
wept for the crushed and humbled look she 
gave him. 

“‘How can you be so good to me?” she 
asked. : 

Colburn attemptedno answer, butcrushed 
her little shivering body close to his heart. 
There are so many unanswerable questions 
to men like Fitz Colburn that it does no 
harm to evade one now and then. 
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T WAS late in the afternoon, the business 

of Sid Freeland’s body having been at- 
tended to, when the Colburns got into their 
closed car and traveled to Hoboken as gen- 
tlefolk should. The memory of Freeland’s 
sarcastic handsome face as he had seen it on 
a marble slab, waxy and marred by a blu- 
ish hole in the forehead, remained with 
Fitz all the way across on the ferry. Drake 
the criminal had worn nothing that would 
identify him as Freeland. In all probabil- 
ity both names were false, merely chosen 
from several in an interchangeable system. 
The morgue authorities had kept the few 
inexpensive valuables found on the body 
and filed them away among innumerable 
other pathetic tokens of the dead. 

It was a silent ride across the ferry toward 
a street which up to to-day had meant 
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nothing in the Colburns’ lives. The occu- 
pants of the smart town car scarcely stirred 
on their cushions, but Winnie was huddled 
tight against Fitz’s protective shoulder. 
Jammed among the vehicles on the lower 
deck of the ferry, their car was obscured in 
semidarkness. Their chauffeur had walked 
forward and was chatting rather haughtily 
with a liveried man of lower caste. Fitz 
could feel her childish sobs, for she was very 
close to him. It was better, he thought, to 
let her cry it out now. 

Pier lights began to show emerald and 
ruby reflections in the greasy water round 
the piles. The crowd was beginning to 
surge forward; a deck hand stood at the 
winch, a length of hawser in his hands. 
Self-starters were screaming, motors roar- 
ing as the ferry nosed into her dock with a 
gentle thud. 

““Charles,’”’ said Colburn as his man was 
resuming the wheel, “‘you’d better inquire 
somewhere ry 

“One of the boys told me how to find it, 
sir,” replied the chauffeur, almost apolo- 
getic at the thought of Mr. Colburn’s hav- 
ing concern in so mean a street. 

A miserable rain had set in and the cob- 
bles of Hoboken showed the same greasy 
surface as the water round the dock. Del- 
icatessen shops, meat markets, clothing 
stores, shabby hotels, an infinite variety of 
German names on signboards everywhere, 
proclaimed the port which Colburn before 
the war had always regarded as nothing 
more than a jumping-off place facing 
Europe. Through monotonous gray streets 
with houses so much alike that they might 
have been spawned by the same unhappy 
mother, they stopped at last while the 
chauffeur, less sure of himself as the trip 
progressed, got off to inquire of a corner 
druggist. 

“Why didn’t she let me know?’”’ asked 
Winnie, speaking for the first time. 

“We didn’t make any effort ourselves,” 
Fitz pointed out kindly, taking his share of 
the blame. 

“Just a ferry trip across—and she 
didn’t let me know,’’ came Winnie’s in- 
sistent tone. 

“One thing we mustn’t do,’ said Fitz. 
“We mustn’t tell her ap 

“How it happened?” she was quick to 
take him up. 

“T’ve thought of something to say. 
You'll leave it to me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, dear,’’ she whispered, never re- 
leasing her clutch on his sleeve. 

“‘Second street to the right,’”’ proclaimed 
the chauffeur cheerfully as he leaped to his 
seat. 

They turned accordingly at the second 
street to the right. The houses here were as 
alike as counterfeit dollars struck from the 
same bad die. They were of brick, a story 
and a half high, with stained-glass borders 
to the parlor windows and little greenish 
watersheds over the front doors, giving 
each the appearance of a red-faced invalid 
wearing a green shade over the left eye. 

The car stopped at the fifth house from 
the corner. The blind was up at the broad 
front window and, though the room was 
dark, lights in a dining room beyond re- 
vealed a slim calicoed figure working busily 
over a table. 

“T can’t goin! I can’t!” wailed Winnie, 
but Fitz had taken her forcibly by the 
hand. 

“Come on!” he said gruffly. 

Mrs. Freeland was painfully slow in an- 
swering the bell. Finally the waiters on the 
queer little porch saw the lights go up in 
the parlor and heard fingers fussing with a 
bolt. Somewhere in the depths a baby cried 
insistently. Finally the door came open 
and Irma Pollard, already a little matronly, 
gazed out, surprise and curiosity in her 
kind brown eyes. 

“Mrs. Freeland?” asked Fitz, realizing 
that he must do the talking, for Winnie had 
shrunk behind him. 

“This is Mrs. Freeland,” she replied, 
showing no recognition. 

“Tm Fitz Colburn—maybe you’ll re- 
member me,” 

“ec Oh!” 

She had taken an indecisive step for- 
ward, when Winnie, uttering a little cry, 
emerged from the shadows and took her in 
her arms. 

“Irma, darling,’’ Winnie was saying over 
and over, “‘why didn’t you let me know? 
Why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you?” 

The two sisters stood weeping and caress- 
ing for a moment, and Colburn—merely an 
onlooker—could not deny the darker sis- 
ter’s superior dignity and womanliness. 

{Concluded on Page 134) 
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Threaded Rubber Insulation increases 
the cost of manufacturing this battery. 
It is a more expensive material to begin 
with, and the process by which it is 
pierced with an enormous number of 
tiny threads (to make it porous) adds 
another item of cost. 


But it means that the job is dor 
right and doesn’t have to be done ove 

Replacing worn-out insulation is ai 
expensive job, to say nothing of incon 
venience, and almost invariably happen 
to a battery with ordinary insulatio 
before its plates are worn out. 


Why it Costs Les 


It always costs the owner less when 
the necessary durability is built into 
any part of a battery at the start than 
it does when the job is skimped and he 
has to pay the price later anyway. 
That’s true in this case—for when 
ordinary insulation is replaced it may 
already have caused injury to other 
parts of the battery and shortened its life. 


A battery has just two “wearin; 
parts’”’— plates and insulation. Threade 
Rubber Insulation, therefore, remove 
half the occasion for wear and re 
placement. 

I'd rather pay the whole bill to begi 
with and be sure I had a battery 
would stand up to the last day of its I 
without re-insulation—wouldn’t you? 
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(Concluded from Page 131) 
She seemed calmer, more mature, aloof 
from the tawdry passions which tore poor 
Winnie’s heart. 

“I’m so awful glad to see you!”’ she said. 
“‘And how in the world did you find where 
we lived?”’ : 

By now they had come into the small 
lighted room in front. It was a poor thing, 
this room, loud with department-store 
finery, but neat as wax. On the candy- 
colored mantel a double frame showed por- 
traits of Irma and her handsome burglar. 
The baby cried incessantly. 

“You know,” she rippled on, “‘when I 
heard you outside I thought it was Sid. He 
always comes in a taxi, you see—he gets 
’em free from the service. And you could 
have floored me with a napkin when I saw 
who it was. I’ve felt awful mean, the way I 
haven’t written or anything. But Sid and 
IT made up our minds to hold off a while 
until we were doing a little better. We read 
in the papers all about your fine marriage 
and we just wanted to wait till we could 
show you—what’s the matter?” 

Winnie, overcome, had sunk into a chair. 
Fitz stood stiff and solemn. 

“Irma,” he said, “‘something’s happened 
and we’ve come to tell you.”’ 

‘““Happened?” she echoed shrilly, then 
steadied herself as if for a blow. ‘‘Some- 
thing about Sid?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Fitz. 

“He hasn’t—done anything wrong?” 
she faltered. 

“No, he’s done something very fine, 
Irma, It isn’t that—but he’s dead.” 

‘Dead!’ she repeated stupidly, turning 
unseeing eyes from the collapsed figure in 
the chair to the bearer of ill tidings. The 
baby’s wail had quieted. The room had 
grown dreadfully still. 

Passed then a moment in which Colburn 
prayed that she would cry out or fall faint- 
ing—anything but that uncomprehending 
stare. Finally when her voice came it was 
hard as steel. 

‘“Tell me the truth,” she said. 

‘“‘He died in the City Hospital last night,”’ 
answered Fitz, rapidly perfecting the lie 
half formulated on the ferry trip across. 
‘‘He asked for me to come to him, but by 
the time I had reached the hospital he was 
dead. Perhaps you don’t want to hear this 
now. Perhaps ; 

“No, no! Tell me! You must!” 

“T got the story from the surgeon and 
from the policeman who saw it. It seems 
that a gang of gunmen have been operating 
round Central Park. There has been an 
epidemic of hold-ups.”’ 

‘He didn’t have anything to do ——’ 
she broke in, then bit her lips. 

“Let me tell you,” insisted Fitz gently. 
“Last night at about eleven your husband 
was driving his car through the Eighty- 
fifth Street cut when he saw two men with 
revolvers hiding in the shadow of a bridge 
waiting for an old man who was walking 
alone. He got his car between the old man 
and the gunmen and shouted out a warn- 
ing. A policeman who was crossing the 
bridge heard the shout and came down just 
in time to see Sid fall with a bullet in his 
brain.” 

“Who told you this?” she asked sharply. 

wd talked with the policeman who saw 
ab all? 

Irma cleared her throat and looked at 
him curiously. 

“He was trying to tell the policemen— 
to—get—those men?” 

“He was doing everything he could,” 
Fitz assured her, fearfully afraid that she 
would ask something he could not still with 
a plausible answer, 

“Thank God for that!’”’ she said softly, 
then hurried out of the room and up the 
stairs. 

A door closed. Fitz leaned over his wife 
and half lifted her. 

“You'd better go to her now, honey,’ 
he said. 

Fitz Colburn stayed below and wan- 
dered from room to room. He had not far 
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to wander, for the dining room was just 
such another square as the parlor; out back 
kettles were steaming over the gas range, 
the main point of interest in a neat little 
kitchen. The contents of a stew pan began 
boiling over as he entered. Fitz moved it 
off the fire and continued his inspection. 
Plates, cups, a covered dish or two, had 
been set out on an oilclothed table. The 
pathos of it came with a rush. She had 
been preparing supper for Sid Freeland! 

He went hurriedly back to the din- 
ing room, where gaudy wall paper and 
department-store furniture should have 
offended his nice tastes. In a crib shaded 
against the light by a shawl-covered chair 
a young baby lay asleep, its face waxen 
pure, its eyes puckered tight. The taste- 
lessness of the furniture, the crude green 
of the wall paper and the cruder red of the 
rug were quite forgotten as he gazed down 
upon the image of innocence. The whole 
place seemed to breathe well-being and 
honesty—the influence of a woman who 
loved whole-heartedly and had no preten- 
sions. 

Thereinits crib, dreamless and contented, 


lay the son of a thief, as ignorant of wrong - 


as the mother who in her room upstairs was 
sobbing out the story of her love tragedy. 
Nature, that divine tyrant who hearkens to 
no human story and murders ruthlessly to 
create a type, had set the sex trap for her 
mismating. 

Her mismating? Colburn laughed bit- 
terly. Had her clean and honorable life with 
a thief and debauchee been less successful 
than her sister’s glittering romance? 
Strangely at that moment there flashed to 
his mind a scrap of wisdom he had once 
gleaned from a framed motto in the locker 
room of a golf club. He had thought it 
shoddy at the time. 

“Tt isn’t whether you win or lose, but 
how you play the game.” 

Finally Winnie came down the stairs. 
Her first words were commonplace enough. 

“There’s something burning,” she said, 
and hurried into the kitchen. 

It was not until|she came back that he 
noticed her swollen tear-stained face. Weep- 
ing is a woman’s business, but it is seldom 
her art. Her beauty was gone, but Colburn 
never loved her as he did then. 

“Fitz,’’ she said after she had moved 
the shawl a little closer to the crib, ‘‘she 
wants to have him buried—out home.” 

You would have thought that Bellport 
was on the Pacific Coast from the way she 
said it. 

“That’s easy enough,” he told her cheer- 
fully. 

“Can you make arrangements? You'll 
have to send a wire to Uncle Henry. We 
ought to get a nurse for the baby, because 
she insists on taking him out with her. 
And about the body 3 

“Don’t you worry about that, dear,” he 
said tenderly. “And don’t you think you 
ought to have a little rest?” 

“Please don’t think about me. You go 
back to town and attend to things. You can 
come out later if you like. But I’m going to 
stay here and take care of the baby and 
help round the house till she goes.” 

“Just leave it to me,”’ he told her, and 
leaned down to kiss her. 

Her arms went round his neck and she 
drew his head tight against her tear-stained 
cheek. 

“She believes every word you said,” she 
was whispering. ‘‘If you had told her the 
truth it would have killed her. It’s wonder- 
ful what she thinks of him—and oh, Fitz, 
how rotten I’ve been! How little I’ve ap- 
preciated what you gave me!” 


xI 


HE winter residents of Brookhaven 
Township—which is to say the farmers, 
storekeepers and real-estate operators ac- 
customed to weather the snows in the chain 
of settlements between Patchogue and 
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Port Jefferson—kept the five-party lines 
jingling for weeks with the news that one of 
the Pollard girls—the dark one—was a 
widow, and to prove it you could look at 
the fine monument with two kinds of mar- 
ble standing higher than the highest in 
Bellport cemetery. That feller named 
Freeland, who took it into his head to run 
away with Irma in his auto, was some sort 
of big bug, declared the five-party jingles, 
and she’d collected on a fifteen-thousand- 
dollar life-insurance policy on the very 
night he was shot by a burglar in a taxi. 

The Patchogue Sentinel, being short of 
news in winter, made much of Mrs. Fitzroy 
Colburn’s frequent visits to the Pollard 
farm and slyly hinted that Uncle Henry 
was becoming mighty big potatoes these 
days. Bets were passed at the local drug 
store that Uncle Henry would have the 
Pollard sisters back selling milk as soon as 
the antomon season again opened on the 
road. 

But Winnie, it seemed, had other plans. 
March thaws had no sooner ceased and 
April rains begun than the elderly sign 
“Milk for Sale’ was supplanted by a 
placard announcing “‘Eggs and Poultry.” 
Colburn, it turned out, had induced Uncle 
Henry to part with his three superannuated 
cows and convert his few bare acres into a 
poultry farm. He still possessed a sizable 
duck pond. Nobody said it outright, but it 
was generally hinted that Colburn’s money 
was invested in the extensive renovation as 
well as in the blooded fowls which were 
soon swarming all over the place. 

Uncle Henry, never a stirring character 
when left to his own devices, became ener- 
getic under Irma’s stimulating influence. 
The elder Pollards were happy as children 
at the return of their niece. New energy 
was in the air. Fitz Colburn seemed in- 
spired with the idea of a share in something 
practical. Winnie spent half her time at the 
farm, planning and scheming over a project 
which even if it succeeded was to bring no 
benefit to her. 

Irma Freeland was undoubtedly another 
woman than the languid dreaming mortal 
who had followed her impulse down the 
road that mild September day. Sheshowed 
no grief, but there was something gently 
fierce in her widowhood, in her determina- 
tion to make something of her life. 

One day in early spring the Colburns 
arrived unexpectedly, and while Winnie 
was in the kitchen gossiping with her aunt 
Fitz strolled out to the porch to see Irma’s 
frail figure taking its way cross-lots toward 
the cemetery. She must have felt his gaze, 
for she turned and seeing him smiled an 
invitation. : 

He followed and when he had overtaken 
her he found that she was carrying a tum- 
blerful of red geraniums such as country 
‘people place upon the graves of their dead. 

“Tt’s Saturday,” she said as if that were 
an explanation. 

“Oh, yes.” 

Then Fitz remembered that she had al- 
ways expected Sid home on Saturday. He 


had never spoken to her about him from 


the day of the funeral till now. 

“T’m glad you’re taking it easy,’ he 
began as lightly as he could. ‘Winnie and 
I were thinking that you ought to have a 
vacation. You’ve been going it a bit hard, 
you know.” 

“‘No vacation for me,”’ she declared with 
one of those smiles which in a harder 
woman would have seemed fanatical. 

“Why not?” 

““He wouldn’t like it. That’s the least I 
ean do for him, Fitz—work and make 
something of my life.’’ 

He struggled with a smile—a smile as 
sad as the comedy which provoked it. But 
he remembered the lie that had made all 
the difference to her. 

“You don’t know what a struggle it was 
to him, Fitz,’’ she went on, her shyness 
having broken into confidence. ‘‘It’s hard 


for you to realize pe 
weren’t born with a wi 
“T suppose not.” 
They had come toa 
and she sank down on; 
the freshening field. 
“T’ve never told y 
never told anybody. F 
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story, but was even more surprised to find 
that she was a man. 

“T am doing Dolly this month, Miss La- 
Tour,’ he explained, laying down a snappy 
new green hat and a small-waisted overcoat 
on the Chop-suey sofa. ‘I’m really the 
sporting editor, name of Ed Smith, but we 
all have to take a turn at being Dolly—the 
old man makes us. Regular slave driver, he 
is; about like some directors I expect you 
have met, eh? And of course I jumped at 
the chance of coming here—makes up for 
the Russian baroness who had found mod- 
ern Russia too barren, and the senator’s 
wife who has invented a new crochet stitch. 
I’ve had some hot ones this week, I’ll say!” 

Well, I had began by this time to wonder 
was I interviewing him or him me, but 
realizing that being a man he would of 
course prefer to do the talking his own self I 
merely waved him to a seat. 

“Now it was mighty nice of you to let 
me up,” hesays. “‘I’m a great fan of yours, 
Miss LaTour, and you can depend on me to 
do the right thing by you.”’ 

“In other words, what I say will not nec- 
essarily be used against me,” I remarked. 

“Far from it!’’ says the sporting bird, 
which I expect he was used to putting inter- 
views into people’s mouths like fighters, 
and so forth, and making them say elegant 
language, which they would have never had 
the time to look it up for themselves; and 
a good thing for the sporting world, too, 
because look at what happens when a man- 
ager leaves his man speak for himself. 

“Now, Miss LaTour, I’ll tell you just ex- 
actly what I want for this story, and not 
take up too much of your valuable time,” 
he says. ‘‘It’s to be called How it Feels to 
be a Movie Star, and it’ll be a humdinger.” 

“Hold on!” I says, seizing my chance 
now that I had a male reporter in my toils. 
“Hold on! It’ll be nothing like that! To 
commence with, if I was to tell how it feels 
to be a movie star with, for example, wet 
feet while waiting three hours on a snow lo- 
cation for the other camera man to show up, 
no respectable paper would print it,” I says. 

“Well, I didn’t intend you should take 
me too literally,” chirps the bird. 
“T can make up the language myself, 
you know—all about how Wagner 
has to be played for you to register 
pain, and all that highbrow dope.” 

“Dopeisright!’’ Isays. “Itlistens 
like they wasn’t enforcing the anti- 
drug crusade any better than they 
should. Hashish, I’d call it. Now 
see here, Dolly Dalrymple, if you 
want me to believe you are at times 


listen at what I’m saying in this 
interview and lay off putting thoughts 
in my mouth which was never there.” 

“Well, Miss LaTour, I was only 
trying to be helpful,” says the poor 
fish. ‘‘I can listen as good as the 
next man. Honest, I been married 
ten years next July. Shoot!” 

Of course that soothed me out 
some, so I smiled more sympathet- 
ically before I lit into him again. 

“To tell you the honest truth, 
Mr. Smith,” I commenced, “I am 
sick and tired of interviews. I never 
give one out yet that looked the same 
in print as it did on the tongue,” I 
says. “‘AndI have really swore never 
to give out another. The last one I 
give was on the art of acting, but 
when it got printed all it says was 
that I preferred bright colors on 
American women.” 

“Well, I suppose you do,” says the 
bird. ‘‘But I am different from most 
interviewers, Miss LaTour—you can 
trust me.” 

“That’s what they all say,” I 
says, not convinced. ‘‘And if I am 
going to be given out as one who 
thinks it’s highly important for every 
wife to be fresh looking at the break- 
fast table if she wants to keep her 
husband’s love you may as well put 
up your notebook, and go back to the 
woman’s page, because I’m sick of 
being quoted on bromides when I am in 
due modesty far from them.” 

“Miss LaTour,” says the bird earnestly, 
“‘T assure you I will not print anything you 
have not said—absolutely on my word. 
And now let me ask you one thing: Do 
you think women ought to vote?” 

“Now you're talking!” I says, sitting up 
and feeling human. “I'll give you a 
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interview on that if you’ll promise to quote 
me correctly.” 

““You’re on!’’ says the sporting sob sis- 
ter. ‘‘I will certainly try to. Do you be- 
lieve that woman’s place is in the home?” 

“T do,’ I says, ‘‘provided the average 
landlord makes it possible. Everybody’s 
place is in the home—for the big, whole- 
some normal part of their lives. Outside 
recreation, particularly of a artistic sort 
such as first-class motion pictures, is all 
right, though; and men and women can 
enjoy them together. In fact, men and 
women can do a lot of things together, and 
now the saloons is closed they are more 
and more going to find it out. And my text 
for to-day is going to be taken from the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, and is going to 
be on the application of it to our daily life.” 

““That sounds like preaching,’”’ the inter- 
view bird warned me, ‘“‘and the public 
don’t like to be scolded.” 

““That’s where you are dead wrong!” I 
told him flat. ‘‘The American public just 
eats up a good scolding. It relieves ’em 
from any necessity for behaving well. They 
acknowledge the call and feel that that lets 
’em out—do you get me? They have sort 
of got into the habit of feeling that admit- 
ting their guilt washes away their sins. And 
look at what this careless habit has brought 
us to!” ; 

“Well, where has it brought us to?” he 
says, sort of stunned. 

“Tt’s making a bunch of Alibi Ikes out 
of us,’ I says. ‘‘And ladies no less than 
gents,” I says. “On account we have got 
the vote now, and we ought to do some- 
thing with it. Especially in this coming 
presidential campaign.” 

“To what party do you belong, Miss 
LaTour?”’ asks the bird. 

“Well,” I says, “I don’t know yet, and 
I’m not going to say until the parties come 
out and say their intentions good and 
plain. And I’m in good company, believe 
you me. Indecision on the part of us prom- 
inent persons of influence ought to and 
does worry the professional politicians con- 
siderable. Now, in all due reason I can 
probably 
swing every 
vote in the 
White Kit- 
tens, so I 
gota heavy 
responsi- 
bility on 
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Says the Bird. 


my shoulders, and I’ll pass no promises out 
until I see a candidate in the offing which it 
seems to me he means something in the lives 
of the women of this country besides a 
raise in taxes.” 

“But you must have given a good deal of 
thought to the matter,” says Smith, ‘‘to 
express yourself so positive.” 

“Oh, I have,’ I admitted. “I have 
given each of the four leading parties a care- 
ful once-over. I’m not the one to sign any 
contract without reading every ‘whereas’ 
carefully first.” 

“Then will you shoot me a little some- 
thing about them?” the intelligent young 
man urged. 

And seeing I had a person of understand- 
ing with me who was going to do a honest- 
to-goodness interview, I set myself to the 
pleasant task of talking to a man all I 
wanted without being interrupted by 
snores, as is usually the case with my Jim 
and other husbands. 

Well, anyways, I stepped on the self- 
starter, and having plenty of gas we was 
soon well on our way with a dramatic start. 

“T used to be a Bolshevist,”’ I says, ‘in 
my younger days. You know how it is— 
radicalism for youth, conservatism for suc- 
cess. And, anyways, nobody could really 
blame me, because I had absolutely noth- 
ing of my own and I lived under a autoc- 
racy.” : 

“So you came from Russia in the reign 
of the Czar?”’ remarked the Smithsonian, 
writing fast. 

“T did not!” I says. ‘‘I came from Ave- 
nue A in the reign of my mother,” I says; 
“‘and she was the strictest Irish autocrat 
that ever wanted the freedom of Ireland, 
and came to Ellis Island to get it!’ 

“But you were speaking of the time you 
were a Bolshevist,”’ says he, gently leading 
me back to my subject, but I was already 
there. 

“That was the time I was a Bolshevist,”’ 
I says. ‘‘I was ten years old, and I got the 
soviet idea once when the autocratic gov- 
ernment under which I lived took me toa big 
department store and spent five dollars 
that my Uncle Mike had given me for 
Christmas on three suits of woolen under- 
wear, when I wanted to blow it in on a toy 
watch with no works in it, and twenty-five 
pounds of candy. She wouldn’t even listen 
to the idea; and it was at that time I real- 
ized I wasn’t getting representative gov- 
ernment. I called a meeting with myself 
that very instant, 
and issued a decree 
that in future all de- 
partment stores 
should be turned 
over to the kids in 
the neighborhood 
for each one to grab 
what he or she 
wanted, free. I com- 
menced carrying 
out the decree by 
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Republican Party has always brought us a 
bigger element of the good things of life— 
the wealthy things—than any other party. 
So it’s only natural that women should be 
strong for it. But at the same time, while I 
am undoubtedly attracted to it socially, 
they have got to show me a candidate and 
also a platform which means something 
real before I am willing to swing my power- 
ful influence in their direction, either.’ 

“Well, then, have you got any idea what 
candidate you would favor?” says Dolly. 

“T have!”’ says a voice in the doorway. 

And who would it be but ma, which she 
come in with her arms full of groceries, and 
ruined the whole effect of extreme luxury 
and elegance which I had staged, she al- 
ways insisting on going to market herself 
and picking the stuff over, and half the 
time bringing it home in person for fear the 
man will send something just as good—for 
him—the minute her back is turned. 

And so here she come in, the effect of her 
squirrel dolman entirely ruined by two 
plainly, visible grapefruit, and she put them 
right on the boudoir table along with a 
side of bacon and a few other delicate and 
dainty bundles, and wiping her face, which 
it is the truth she never uses any powder on 
it, with a big silk handkerchief left over 
from her days with the circus, and she sat 
down and took the interview out of my 
mouth. 

“Reporter, eh, young feller?” says ma. 
‘Pleased to meet-cher! Well, any woman 
which has just been to market in person 
and despair knows who they want for our 
next President! Just leave me tell you a 
few things, young man! When I set up 
housekeeping I had ten dollars a week and 
no idea the President could affect the price 
of pickles. And maybe he can’t, but every 
female which has to make ten dollars a 
week do for a family of four nowadays 
thinks the President could or can, if he was 
one who would give as much attention to 
domestic economy as to foreign policemen, 
or whatever it is he does attend to. Or one 


-who could anyways delegate the job of 


cutting down the price of pickles to them 
that knows the business. And if I had my 
way that young feller which done such a 
good housekeeping job over in Belgium and 
so forth, would get elected.’ 

She wiped her face again in that awful 
vulgar manner, and patted Smithy on the 
knee. 

“Take it from me, my dear boy,’ she 
says, “‘there’s just one man in the country 
which his name is known to every house- 
wife and also what he has done is known to 
her and you see how it is: If two men was 
put up and you had a personal touch with 
one of the parties, who had been so as to 
speak in your kitchen every day for quite 
some time past, and had proved himself a 
good provider even during the war, and fed 
your kids and also a lot of foreign ones 
quite as well if not better than any foreign 
missions ever done, and the other party had 
merely some political record you had never 
understood even if you had heard of it— 
why, who would you vote for?”’ 

“Why, Hoover, of course!” says Dolly 
Dalrymple, at last showing signs of in- 
telligence. 

“Well, ma, since you have saved me the 
trouble of saying it,’”’ I says, very upstage 
on account of she taking all the climax out 
of my interview—‘‘since you have done so, 
I may as well admit that was what I was 
driving at. I think all parties should nomi- 
nate him,” I says, 
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' “And do you think you speak for the 

women of the country?” says Mr. Smith, 

ned at me. But it was ma answered 
i 


m. 

“Tf I’m not speaking for them,” she says, 
“T’m telling them!’ With which she 
grabbed up the bacon and swept out of the 
room with it. 

“Do you think she’s right?” says Smith, 
staring after her. 

“T think whichever party nominates him 
or a equally if possible sensible person, will 
undoubtedly get the women’s vote,” says I 
firmly, “‘and certainly will get mine and the 
White Kittens’.”’ 

“Well, Miss LaTour, this certainly has 
been most interesting,” says Dolly Dal- 
rymple, née Smith, taking his hat and de- 
parture. “I will be sure and send you a 
copy of the interview. We got your photo 
at the office already.” 

And he left me in a real glow of satis- 
faction over for once in my life having given 
out a interview which would mean a great 
deal to the world at large, and prove I had 
some sense though a mere female and a pic- 
ture actress; and also give the profession 
some more serious standing in the public 
eye and everything, to say nothing of 
maybe forcing coalition on to both of the 
big political parties as well. 

Well, pride cometh before an interview, 
as the poet says, and when I eagerly seized 
upon the Record Breaker to read my glow- 
ing message to the womanhood of America, 
and turned by all lesser news and so forth 
in a rush until I spotted my own picture in 
two colors and four columns, just like it 
ought to be, and Dolly’s well-known initial 
letter running me a close second at the 
start off, I got—well, I got what was com- 
ing to me for ever being such a nitwit as to 
give off another newspaper interview in 
earnest, 

“How it Feels to be a Movie Star!” was 
the original and startling title. And oh, 
them subtitles! 

“Beautiful Marie LaTour has Wagner 
played to induce tears. Famous actress 
prefers bright colors on American women. 
Thinks the way to keep husbands’ love is 
always to appear fresh at the breakfast 
table. Believes that women’s place is in the 
home.” 

And not a word about politics! Not a 
word! not a word! I scanned the whole 
silly trash carefully, but without running 
into a line that I wanted to see. And when 
I was just about three minutes ahead of a 
fit ma called me to the telephone. Well, I 
went, hoping it would be Dolly, and that I 
could tell him just where he—she—it—got 
off; and I didn’t care if the company did 
remove the phone after I got through 
either, because the service is no good any- 
ways. But it wasn’t Dolly. It was Maude 
Muriel Maloney. 

“Say, Miss LaTour,”’ she wailed over the 
phone, “I have asked you the last advice 
I ever will of anybody! You might of told 
me honest what I was up against, instead 
of letting mé@ in for a insult like this.”’ 

“For heaven’s sake!” I gasped. ‘Don’t 
tell me some cruel manager is trying to 
make a wicked woman out of you. You 
must of misunderstood—Goldringer’s is a 
business concern !’’ 

“*T know a insult when I’m offered one!”’ 
says Maude Muriel. ‘‘The only part they 
will give me is a salesgirl in a lingerie shop!” 

“You got nothing on me, girlie!’”’ I says. 
“T just got cast in character this morning 
against my will, myself!” 
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National Ship by Truck— 
Good Roads Week 
May 17-22 


4 ‘HE first wide-spread demonstration designed to enlist all the forces ce 
or dependent upon short-haul transportation, will be held throughout th 
States, May 17-22—and, known as National Ship by ‘Truck -— Good Roads | 


It has the support of great national associations vitally concerned with ta 
tion. Leaders in the nation’s business, in the financial world and in governmet 
endorse the Ship by Truck—Good Roads movement and this great demo 


of its importance. 


_ Mr. Wititram G. McApoo states: 


“T heartily approve of every measure or effort to promote 
good roads throughout the United States and to enlarge the 
usefulness of the motor truck in order to increase needed 
transportation facilities in the country. This is highly impor- 
tant to business and industry of all kinds and especially to the 
farmers of the United Staves. The country has outgrown our 
railroad facilities and it will be a long time before the railroads 
can be brought up to the needs of the country. The most 
practicable, as well as the most immediate, relief that can be 
provided is through good roads and the motor truck.” 


Nba hage— 


Senator Cappgr, of Kansas, says: 


“One of the greatest develbpments of the next twenty-five 
years will be the motor truck on the farm. I am interested in 
it because it relates to the development of the great West and 
the great western industry, agriculture. The day of the power 
farmer is at hand. It is to him that we turn in answer to the 
world’s cry for greater production. He alone can supply us with 
the necessities of life and assure our essential national integ- 
rity, but he must be given tools worthy of his task. The motor 
truck, because of its adaptability, flexibility and its endurance, 
is one of the chief requisites in the scheme of power farming.” 


flee. 


_unified in a single administrative department, 


Senator Townsenp, of Michigan, say 


“The remarkable growth of motor transpor 
past few years, and its still more tremendous po 
the future, have brought us to a point where past 
no longer sufficient. Large sums will inevitably 
on our highways to make them useful for longe 
to decrease transportation costs. We need a bros 
which will concentrate Government funds on n 
ways, releasing State and County funds for use 
County roads, Nothing could be more valuable tl 


discussion of this question, such as that propose! 
National Ship by Truck—Good Roads Week, May! 


T. C. Arxzson, National Grange, s 


“The National Grange believes that the tit 
when all National Government Highway activit 


National Highway law should be worked out wh 
the welfare of the whole country and distribute 
of highway construction equitably between the 
I heartily approve the general idea involved in 
Truck Week and the study and attention that W 
directed to the problems of highways, tramsf 
distribution.” 
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This incident is illuminating in many re- 
spects. It indicates the size of revolutionary 
finances and also suggests the measure of 
determination with which the communists 
of the Third International, including the 
leaders of the soviet government, are attack- 
ing the problem of spreading the revolution. 

There is a side light on this entire finan- 
cial occurrence which should not escape the 
attention of complacent American citizens. 
At the outset of the conference the dele- 
gate from Russia had pointedly declared 
that he regarded the revolutionary cam- 
paign in Germany as a failure ‘“‘ because the 
proletariat there is mentally and physically 
tired.”” The revolution that began in Ger- 
many in March shows how great a crop of 
havoc and bloodshed may be gathered from 
what a foremost revolutionary leader re- 
garded as barren soil. In his address he 
referred to the German proletariat as being 
“unable to start a revolution” and added: 
“The proletariat in England and. other 
countries is just in the right revolutionary 
spirit, and the only thing that is necessary 
is to give them moral and financial support. 
It will be the duty of this conference and 
the newly established bureau of the Third 
International to lay down definite plans for 
the future work, and for the future plans 
of the revolutionary propaganda through- 
out Europe and America, especially in 
England, France and Italy.” 


Plans for General Strikes 


Those definite plans have already been 
described, at least in part. A delegate from 
England, whose name is known to virtually 
every newspaper reader in America, made 
an impressive appeal to the conference, in 
which these expressions were used: 

“England and other countries will never 
rest in peace while the soviet republic is 
existing, and therefore extreme measures 
must be taken to force the Allies to raise 
the blockade; not to force them by demon- 
stration, not to force them by objections or 
by showing the great benefits the Allies 
will derive from Russia by establishing 
commercial relations, but by bringing the 
proletariat of England and other countries 
to such a revolutionary state of mind as to 
force the British and other governments to 
recognize and respect the soviet republic. 

“T believe that if this country will in- 
struct the bureau to start immediate action 
it is possible to proclaim a general strike 
throughout the world within three months, 
providing the representatives of the com- 
munist parties present at the conference 
will impress upon their respective parties to 
start propaganda in favor of soviet Russia 
at once. It is not advisable to delay such 
action any longer. Three months is the 
limit for a general strike, and when the 
general strike is declared there is only one 
step to revolution.” 

A resolution to this effect was offered but 
defeated. Inits place theconferenceadopted 
a resolution offered by a delegate from 
America as follows: 

“A revolutionary action of the workers 
to force international capital to make peace 
with Russia is a necessary condition to save 
soviet Russia and to hasten the world 
revolution. 

“To further this action the communists 
of all lands must utilize every strike move- 
ment, every mass demonstration: 

“First, to place this aspect of their re- 
sponsibilities to the Russian revolution 
before the workers. 

“Second, to convince them that their 
interests are identical with those of soviet 
Russia. 

“Third, to develop a strong feeling of 
revolutionary solidarity and reaction the 
world over.” 

It was the sense of the conference that: 

“When the revolution again arises in 
Germany or in any other country the forces 
of the international proletariat—especially 
the transport workers in Britain, America, 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland—must be prepared 
for a general strike the moment the capi- 
talist powers attempt intervention. The 
bureau is to take immediate steps for or- 
ganizing this action in time to prevent the 
workers from being again forestalled by the 
governments.”’ 

A clause was introduced into the resolu- 
tion to this effect: 

“If aggressive measures are taken by the 
soviet republic the workers of the world 


must not arrest the attack of the red armies 
but revolt and establish soviet republics 
in their own countries.” 

The head of the conference opposed this 
clause and insisted that it be withdrawn 
on the ground that “it will give the capi- 
talists a good weapon against soviet Russia, 
confirming the capitalists’ statements which 
have appeared in the press that soviet 
Russia has aggressive plans and imperialis- 
tic intentions.” 

Adelegatefrom Holland madetheremark: 

“Comrades, we must remember another 
thing, and that is that no matter what the 
Allies are trying to do to soviet Russia, in- 
tervention cannot continue very long. The 
revolutionary movement in the European 
countries will not allow the Allies to risk 
any longer the Russian adventure.’”’ The 
address of this. delegate began with the 
words: ‘We start this conference with 
the determination to work our plans to 
one the proletariat to the world revolu- 

ion.” 

The ideas of the average American citizen 
as to the soviet Russian Government and 
the communist Third International are 
somewhat confused. Therefore, the follow- 
ing statement by one of the ablest intelli- 
gence officers of Allied Europe is decidedly 
illuminating. He says: 

“No matter what attitude the British 
Government has taken or will take in the 
future toward the soviet government, the 
Russian soviet republic, as it stands now, 
or as it will be later, will always strive 
to create a social revolution in the world. 
The Third International is a creation of the 
Soviet republic of Russia. The Third Inter- 
national, which unites the most extreme 
elements of the various countries, is more 
dangerous than the soviet republic itself. 
Despite the fact that the Third Interna- 
tional is a creation of the soviet republic, 
the Third International will not fall if the 
soviet republic is destroyed, if the soviet 
government of Russia is crushed. The 
Third International can only be destroyed 
if the revolutionary movement in England 
and other countries is destroyed, which is 
practically an impossibility at the present 
moment when discontent is sweeping 
throughout the world.” 


Soviet Support 


“The mere fact that the soviet govern- 
ment supports the Third International 
morally and especially financially, the fact 
that the soviet republic appeals to the 
revolutionary and nonrevolutionary work- 
ers of the Allied countries through the 
Third International—indicate that soviet 
Russia depends more on the Third Inter- 
national for a world revolution than on 
itself. The soviet government is most afraid 
of giving those countries who participate 
in the blockade of Russia any fundamental 
reason, any weapon, that can be used 
against the soviet régime, or that can 
logically justify the blockade and éven in- 
tervention on a big scale, and therefore we 
have realized the fact that soviet Russia 
strives to create smaller revolutions in 
Great Britain and other countries. But we 
must realize also the fact now that these 
plans are going to be carried out by the 
Third International and the organizations 
directly affiliated with the Third Inter- 
national, and as soviet Russia as a republic 
is menaced, so are the smallest little groups 
which are affiliated to the Third Inter- 
national and which receive their support 
morally and financially from soviet Russia 
through the Third International. So, by 
dealing with the various communist organ- 
izations, we must deal with them in the 
same manner as we deal with soviet Rus- 
sia; Imean to say, considering them as dan- 
gerous and perhaps more so than Pussia 
itself. 

“Being always posted about the plans of 
the Third International and breaking up 
these plans is the purpose we must always 
strive to attain. No matter how small and 
insignificant might be the plans of the 
Third International they always bear grave 
results in the future, and taking into con- 
sideration that the Third International is 
gaining more and more power, and that, 
more and more, not only revolutionary but 
even moderate— up tonow—working bodies 
become affiliated to the Third International, 
it is clear that there is a strong tendency 
among the working classes toward the 
Third International.” 


ICKNESS 


But to return for a moment to the con- 
ference of the Third International Bureau 
at Amsterdam. 

A delegate from America said that a bu- 
reau should be opened in America besides 
those existing in Moscow and Holland. The 
American Bureau should issue a bulletin. 
He asked the conference to instruct him to 
form the bureau of America. The delegate 
from Holland expressed himself as being in 
favor of this proposal in principle and re- 
marked that America cannot be governed 
from Spain. He approved of establishing 
an information office in Spain. 

In reply to a woman delegate from Hol- 
land an American delegate said that two 
groups existed in America—a Latin group 
and an Anglo-Saxon group. 

He considered Mexico as a suitable place 
for a bureau. The Russian delegate com- 
mented that there is a danger of patriot- 
ism in Spain, and added, “‘ Mexico is well 
situated.”’ 

Now take a glance at the situation in 
the United States so far as the job of eradi- 
cating the radicals is concerned. To the 
innocent bystander it would look as if the 
Department of Justice is laboring under 
handicaps that make the process almost 
absurdly difficult. 


The Left Wing 


For example, up to this writing the De- 
partment of Labor has ruled that member- 
ship in the I. W. W. is not in itself sufficient 
to warrant deportation. In other words, 
the Secretary of Labor has held that the 
circulation of certain radical publications 
issued by the I. W. W. publishing bureau, 
if done by an alien, is sufficient basis for 
deportation, but that membership in the 
I. W. W. on the part of an alien does not 
warrant deportation. 

Just for the sake of arriving at a clear 
understanding of where the I. W. W. stands 
with respect to the most advanced forms of 
revolutionary thought let us take a look, at 
a few facts which will hardly be disputed 
by the most ingenious or most apologetic 
Wobbly. 

The I. W. W. was one of the four Ameri- 
can organizations invited to send delegates 
to the communist Third International at 
Moscow. If this is not enough to fix the 
revolutionary status of this organization 
let it be judged by the published state- 
ment of one of its own propaganda writers. 
The Revolutionary Age in its issue of 
April 19, 1919, contained the following 
frank statement: 


LEFT WING, OR I. W. W. 
THE WAY OF UNITY 


“Possibly the I. W. W., of all the world’s 
movements, was shaken least by Bolshe- 
vism. Thel. W. W. welcomed the Bolshevik 
triumph with the joy of the expected. The 
final link in the I. W. W. theory has been 
forged at last. But there was naught in the 
new happenings to compel a revision of 
belief. The I. W. W. has always been anti- 
parliamentary. The I. W. W. has always 
sought industrialism. The I. W. W. has 
preached Bolshevism while the Bolsheviki 
themselves were still groping. And the 
Wobbly felt like one who long since swum 
to an island of idealogic growth as he 
watched the Russian swimmers coming into 
port. The naive exuberance with which the 
new left-wing American Socialists began 
to propagate industrialism was naturally 
amusing to those who had fought the in- 
dustrialist battle for nearly a generation. 
Bolsheviki, the new left-wingers styled 
themselves, but well the I. W. W. knew 
that Bolshevism was but the Russian name 
for I. W. W., and that after a few flights of 
left-wingism the Socialists would learn that 
every road of industrial revolution leads 
AN to the Industrial Workers of the 

orld.” 


Though there are perhaps not more than 
80,000 mémbers of the I. W. W. who are 
to-day holding fully paid memberships, 
there are good reasons for believing that 
the number of men in America to-day who 
are for the one big union and who are in 
active sympathy with the methods and pur- 
poses of thei. W W. is nearer 300,000. The 
particular drive of the Wobblies to-day is 
tersely suggested by an article on Our New 
Task, published in Der Klassen Kampf, a 
weekly printed in German and published 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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The Most ie ree 
Ever Made 


Chrome Alloy Steel Balls as developed 
by new S. R. B. HE ala especially for : 


Sige cam 


"Single Row ) : Double Row 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


ONE TEN- THOUSANDTH of an inch is pedivalent to about ofie-thi din 
of the thickness of a human hair. This delicate measurement represents 

the limit of error allowed by the standards of accuracy established by engineers: 

for steel balls used in highest grade ball bearings. No two balls in such a 

bearing may vary more than that. Yet S. R. B. practice has far surpassed 

even this exacting standard, Ser ped to be the limit of human possi 
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lity. S. R. B. accuracy has attained a point where the liquid measuring 
| gauges which plainly show variations down to fractions of 1/10,000 inch fail 
' to register any variation whatsoever either as to diameter or sphericity of the 
js balls used in 


Single Row Doshi Raw 


ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS - 


The resulting elimination of fric- 
tion in S. R. B. Ball Bearings has 
made them noted for their smooth, 
silent operation. The same absence 
of friction insures longer, safer serv- 

ice, emphasizing the strength and 

wear resistance of the scientifi- 
cally heat-treated Chrome Alloy 
Steel of which S. R i. balls are 
made. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings 
in those motor cars, trucks and 
tractors whose names are instantly 
thought of as leaders in their re-- 
spective fields. The same is rap- 
idly becoming true as regards the 
leading makes of high-speed in- 
dustrial equipment, machines and 
motors. 


= TAN DARD STEEL AND BEARINGS INCORPORATED 


f : iladelphia— ee. Plainville, Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Conn. Pittsburgh 
Standard Sales and Service Distributors in Principal Cities Braeburn Steel Co. 


perou ve Offices: 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 


MAR LIN- ROCKWELL 
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EN years from now, you'll be glad you bought 

an Ever-Ready Shaving Brush. Constant use 
cannot weaken the vise-like grip of the stone-hard 
vulcanized rubber in the ferrule—the bristles just 
simply can’t come out! 

And lather?—why, man, the Ever-Ready Brush 
just seems to whirl the soap into billows of the richest 
lather you ever saw! And the lather’s half the shave! 

Each Ever-Ready Brush comes clean 
and sterile in an individual carton. 


30c to $7.50 
Sold the World Over 


American Safety Razor Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Makers of the famous Ever-Ready Safety Razor 
and Ever-Ready Radio Blades.) 


Factories: New York Brooklyn 
London Paris 


Toronto 


TRADE MARK FACE 


(Conctuded from Page 145) 
in Chicago. This article appeared in the 
issue of February 14, 1920, and contains 
the following statement: 

“The whole I. W. W. is in general no 
longer a matter of propaganda and phrase 
making, but a matter of work: work to be 
done directly by individual members on 
the job. To do this successfully it is above 
all things necessary that we pay more atten- 
tion to forming industrial unions and build- 
ing up the organization on job delegates. We 
should have at least one delegate for every 
tenmembers. . . . Therefore, comrades, 
do your utmost to build up the industrial 
unions. Where there are German workers 
and no union make it your duty to provide 
one. Whatever surplus of financial means 
you can raise, put it at the disposition of the 
press committee for propaganda here and 
in Germany. 5 

“Our organization when founded on the 
codperation of every individual member 
cannot, will not be destroyed. By bringing 
every individual member into codperation 
we make a so-called leadership impossible, 
and thereby put aside the danger that 
eventually we might. be betrayed.” 

Onespecialty of communistic work clearly 
defined in the manifesto of the Third Inter- 
national should command sober considera- 
tion— especially on the part of those citizens 
wholive in theSouthern States of the Union. 

On page eighteen of the manifesto occurs 
this statement: 


“Tn élose connection with the unskilled 


workers is the problem of the negro worker. 
The negro problem is a political and eco- 
nomic problem. The racial oppression of 
the negro is simply the expression of his 
economic bondage and oppression, each 
intensifying the other. This complicates 
character. The communist party will carry 
on agitation among the negro workers 
to unite them with all class-conscious 
workers.”’ 

This work among the negroes has not 
been neglected; it has been widely, cleverly 
and zealously pushed. Among those iden- 
tified with revolutionary propaganda it is 
known as “planting black dynamite’”’—a 
phrase which is highly descriptive. Because 
nearly all of the negroes are citizens of the 
United States, as are most of the communist 
missionaries among them, it is difficult to 
take any decisive action to check this dan- 
gerous form of propaganda. The alien who 
foments revolution can be got at quite 
directly—but under present laws the revo- 
lutionist is able to hide rather safely behind 
the shield of his citizenship. This is why the 
I. W. W. has been able to achieve so large 
a growth; it is mainly an organization of 
American citizens. 


Attitude Toward A. F. of L. 


Still another point with respect to the 
present situation in the United Statesshould 
be realized: this is the attitude of the com- 
munists with respect to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The manifesto of the Third International 
contains this clear and definite statement: 

“The communist party must engage 
actively in the struggle to revolutionize the 
trade-unions. As against the unionism 
of the American Federation of Labor, the 
communist party propagandizes industrial 
unionism and industrial-union organiza- 
tions, emphasizing their revolutionary im- 
plications. Industrialunionismisnotsimply 
a means for the everyday struggle against 
capitalism; its ultimate purpose is revolu- 
tionary, implying the necessity of ending 
the capitalist parliamentary state. Indus- 


trial unionism is a factor in the final mass’ 


action for the conquest of power, as it will 
constitute the basis for the industrial ad- 
ministration of the communist common- 
wealth. 

“The communist party recognizes that 
the A. F. of L. is reactionary and a bulwark 
of capitalism. 

“Councils of workers shall be organized 
in the shops as circumstances allow, for the 
purpose of carrying on the industrial-union 
struggle in the old unions, uniting and 
mobilizing the militant elements; these 
councils to be unified in a central council 
wherever possible. : 

“Tt shall be a major task of the commu- 
nist party to agitate for the construction of a 
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One company with sixteen plants estab- 
lished a system of competition among its 
supervisory group of employees, and found 
the plan especially helpful in the case of 
foremen. In the method employed the 
company determined a standard result for 
each department, based on the best record 
of cost and efficiency that this particular 
department had made over a period of time 
in the past. The foreman is pitted against 
this record, and when he beats it he gets a 
certain bonus in the form of cash or com- 
pany stock, the amount of his reward de- 
pending upon how far he exceeds his basic 
record. 

Most managers have discovered that if 
competition and reward are confined only 
to the bosses you get driving instead of 
supervision. 

Experience has shown that if the rewards 
are set too high the competition may become 
too keen, and ill feeling result. 

It should be stated here that in operating 
a competitive system the company must 
arrange a graduated basic task for the new 
man to beat. The first month’s standard 
should be low and then advance step by 
step during the period of training, at the 
end of which time the worker is expected 
to deliver. The slogan of one concern is: 
“Train or explain.” 

One investigator reports that though shop 
committees, which are coming largely into 
vogue, are excellent bodies through which 
to carry on an advertising campaign among 
the workers to better the morale, these com- 
mittees are not effective in stimulating pro- 
duction unless they are provided with that 
greatest of all arguments, a fair financial 
incentive to the worker for earnest, efficient 
service. An examination has shown that 
the inefficiency of a company is more often 
due to faulty management than to ineffi- 
cient labor. Many cases are on record 
where managers have tried to foster com- 
petition in the matter of individual pro- 
duction, and by playing on the human 
qualities of the men have attempted to 
secure more valuable service without giving 
additional compensation to the workers. 
A just motto is: “‘No reward without serv- 
ice, no service without reward.”’ 


GUIDES 


as a class, morally and physically, have no 
superiors in any part of this country. If 
the men they guide were all as good there 
would be more decent people in the woods 
in the shooting season. So much cannot be 
said for all the guides in every part of our 
own country. Though as a class they are 
able and honest, some of them are venal and 
corrupt, some of them are apt not to be 
purists or absolute observers of the law, 
and some of them are open violators of the 
law for a price. 

In some of our states a guide must have 
a state license; and in yet others a hunter 
must have a state guide, whether he wants 
to or not. This latter has always seemed 
to me an absurd proposition. The writer is 
just free and independent kicking American 
enough not to want any man hanging round 
him in a country which he knows well 
enough for his own purposes; and if he 
hired a man he wants some elective privi- 
leges in the price he is going to pay him. 
But this shows the commercialization of 
sport which is going on all over the world. 
Take it one way with the other, the writer 
believes the professional guide is more of 
a sportsman than the average big-game 
hunter; he believes he is a better observer 
of moderation than the average sportsman; 
and he thinks the guide does more good in 
the world than he does harm. If he were 
abolished there would be fewer trophies 
hanging on the walls of clubs and residences 
in the cities. 
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and-dance hit of the day, written 
by the writer of ‘“‘Vamp’’, And 
oh, boy, “OH” issome joy! Try it. 


(By Arnold Johnson and 
byron Gay) 


“PEGGY” 


By Harry Williams and Neil Moret 


in the spring its ring-time weath- er 
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Come on, you singers and dancers, 
here’s a sweet, lovable melody that’s 
wonderful to sing, hum and whistle, a 
happy, rollicking melody that’s just as 
irresistible for dancing. Get it for your 
piano, phonograph or player-piano. 


Join in the Chorus! 


A chorus of millions of song lovers, from New York to Frisco, 
is singing and enjoying these two new song hits. Everybody is 
learning them, young and old alike, for what is age when mel- 
odies like these call for a song and insist on a dance!, Bring 
real cheer into your home. Get the sheet music for your piano, 
a record for your phonograph, a roll for your player-piano. 


Sheet music on sale wherever good music is 
sold—featured by all Kresge, Kress, McCrory, 
Grant, Kraft, and Metropolitan Stores. 


Other Beautiful ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits 


“Red Rose” ‘“‘“Golden Gate’’ 

“Vamp” “Lullaby Blues” “The Time Will Come’”’ 

“Erin” “By the Campfire’ ‘Linger Longer Letty”’ 

“Mystery”? ‘“‘Poppy Blossoms’ ‘Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” 

“Trene”’ “One Loving Caress’”’ “‘Just Like the Rose’’ 
““Expectation”’ “Alice Blue Gown”’ from ‘‘Irene”’ 


“Bound in Morocco” 

‘““My Baby’s Arms” 

“When You Look in 
the Heart of a Rose’’ 

“Down Limerick Way”’ 

(Fisk O’Hara’s Hit) 
On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a 
copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25c each 


Ask your dealer for a copy of ‘‘Feist’s Melody Ballads’’—a little booklet that will give 
you words and music of the choruses of many of the beautiful song hits listed above. If 
not at your dealer’s, send us his name with a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct 


Published by LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, New York 
Canada: Leo Feist, Limited, 193 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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question to an experienced Wall Street man, 

‘one who had been both banker and broker, 
as well as manager of investments for per- 
sons of great wealth. His answer is exactly 
what any unprejudiced and well-informed 
person would make: 

“Tf a bank has money over it puts it out 
on call. If not it draws it in. That’s all 
there is to the call-money market.” 

Anyone who knows the facts, who is free 
from prejudice and who is not trying to 
make an impression for political or other 
purposes, is well aware that this simple 
little word ‘‘over”’ tells the story. If the 
other investments of the bank warrant it, 
if the state of the bank’s clearings and its 
reserve justify such action, then a bank 
puts money out on call. Otherwise it with- 
draws. In New York the banks know what 
their daily condition is about eleven-thirty, 
after the morning clearings. Thus one day 
a bank may be a lender and the very next 
day it may have to call loans. 

Everything depends on the state of the 
bank’s reserves, and these change from day 
to day. It is an individual matter and has 
little relation to what other banks are 
doing. Of course if it happens that several 
banks are obliged to call loans at once the 
demand converges upon those that still have 
a leeway on their loan accounts. Naturally 
with a fairly fixed demand bearing down 
upon a reduced supply the rates rush up. 

It is impossible to understand the ap- 
parently violent and arbitrary behavior of 
the call-money market without keeping the 
fact steadily in view that a large part of this 
money comes from banks outside of New 
York City—from all parts of the country, in 
fact. This money is loaned out by the New 
York City banks, which act as correspon- 
dents for out-of-town institutions. The 
New York bank may lend the money either 
directly for the account of the interior 
bank, acting merely as an agent and charg- 
ing a small fee or commission for its service, 
or the out-of-town money may be part of 
balances left on deposit with the New York 
banks, upon which interest is paid. 

For the same reason that the New York 
banks do not know how much money they 
will be able to loan on Wall Street until 
well on in the day the interior banks are 
unable to tell what spare funds they will 
have for that purpose. Location of the in- 
terior lenders and distance from New York 
have a bearing on when their funds become 
available here during the day. Chicago, for 
instance, is one hour behind New York, and 
the time of the day when banks in that city 
are in a position to tell how much money 
they can lend in Wall Street corresponds 
to twelve or one o’clock here. ‘Banks in 
Denver, for instance, which open two hours 
later than those in New York, are generally 
not able to wire funds to New York before 
two in the afternoon. If a banker on the 
Pacific Coast finds that his clearings on a 
certain day permit loaning of money in 
Wall Street he can barely get his offer here 
before the market closes at three o’clock. 
In certain interior cities the daily clearings 
are put through even later in the day than 
is the case in New York, which adds to the 
tardiness of the offerings at this center. 


Interest and Commission 


This is very often the solution of large 
offerings of call money toward the close of 
the Stock Exchange session. A local bank 
may be notified late in the day that a cer- 
tain amount has been placed to its credit 
by an interior institution to loan in Wall 
Street and it hastens to comply with the 
request. The offerings may find the market 
destitute of funds and a high rate prevailing. 

There is a constant daily, indeed hourly, 
shifting of funds. When rates are low the 
out-of-town banks are content to leave 
great balances with their New York corre- 
spondents and take what the New York 
banks choose to pay them. But if rates rise 
enough to attract general notice then the 
New York banks are flooded with wired 
instructions to loan direct. It has been said 
that at times New York banks have loaned 
at least ten times as much money on call 
for out-of-town banks as for themselves. 

Many times it has been proposed to 
apply the usury laws to Wall Street money. 
At present no usury law is violated so far 
as demand loans are concerned, because the 
New York law legalizes any rate of interest 
on call loans of $5000 and upward, secured 
by collateral. 
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To the layman it seems strange that the 
Stock Exchange authorities oppose any 
change in the law. They believe that its 
repeal would simply lead to constant eva- 
sions and that it is far better to allow supply 
and demand to regulate the cost. They point 
out that prior to 1882, when the usury law 
began to apply, loans were made at a legal 
rate of interest, plus a commission, and in 
times of money stringency the interest rate 
represented by the so-called commission 
went as high in extreme instances as seven 
hundred per cent a year. In the opinion of 
the Stock Exchange authorities the ability 
of the banks to charge whatever the traffic 
would bear has been a most potent factor 
in reducing the interest rate in times of 
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stringency and rendering it at all times 
more stable and equable. 

It was an old saying before the war that 
the Bank of England could draw money 
from the ground by raising its discount rate 
to ten per cent. When Wall Street thinks 
about the matter, and does not really give 
way to anger and bitterness, it believes in 
the complete freedom of the money market. 
It is opposed to locking the valve just be- 
cause the steam pressure is high. 

“High money rates,” said one broker, 
‘‘are like the farmer who offers to pull your 
automobile out of the mud for ten dollars. 
It may seem exorbitant, but you do not get 
stuck in the mud very often, and it is worth 
ten dollars to be pulled out.” 

The merest amateur in matters financial 
knows why there is a great market for the 


lending and borrowing of money on the 
Stock Exchange. It is because thousands 
of people buy stocks without paying for 
them in full at the time. But the brokers 
themselyes must pay immediately, and 
their ability to meet these payments depends 
in turn upon their ability to borrow from 
the banks. The brokers extend credit to 
the tune of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and they in turn must procure 
credit. 

Not being in business for the fun of it, 
brokers must charge speculators as much 
for credit as the brokers in turn pay to the 
banks. Thus high money rates are passed 
on to the speculative community, and the 
higher the rate the harder the task of passing 


it on. Brokers are not permitted by the 
rules of the Stock Exchange to charge less 
for money than they pay, for fear of unfair 
rebating. If a broker were permitted to 
charge his customer only two per cent for 
accommodation which costs him fifteen per 
cent it would amount to cutting com- 
missions, or what the brokers as a whole re- 
gard as an unfair inducement to procure 
business, 

Thus the practice has grown up by which 
brokers average the cost of all their various 
loans, and to that average they add about 
one per cent on the customer’s bill. For 
years the low cost of Wall Street money 
made it possible for brokers to charge their 
customers six per cent and still make a neat 
little profit. Now when the broker has to 
pay anywhere from seven per cent to thirty 
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for call money, or that which the loans al- 
ready in existence and not recalled are 
obliged to pay. Under the law a demand or 
call loan can be called in at any time with- 
out previous notice, but under the unwrit- 
ten law of Wall Street a call loan made one 
day may not be demanded back from the 
borrower until the next morning, and if it 
is not called by one o’clock it must be ex- 
tended over still another night. 

Now and then a bank will allow a por- 
tion of its call loans to run for quite a pe- 
riod of time. A few loans to exceptionally 
strong firms which give the minimum of 
trouble are allowed to run for three or four 
years. At one large bank the longest loan 
has run for ten years, but a money broker 
told me that he knew personally of a loan 
which had run for twenty years. It devel- 
oped, however, in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings of a firm which failed a number of 
years ago that one of the firm’s loans had 
been running for forty-seven years, and two 
others for about thirty years, 

There are banks that call practically all 
their loans frequently, and others which 
allow a large part of them to run for a con- 
siderable period. But however long a loan 
to a broker may actually continue, the 
lender has the right not only to call it any 
day but also to change the rate every 
day. The great bulk of the many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of call loans, ap- 
proximating or actually reaching at times 
$1,000,000,000, is renewed each and every 
day. That is, somewhere from seventy-five 
to ninety-five per cent of all the money 
loaned and borrowed on demand each day 
is not what would be called new money at 
all, but is renewed or renewable money. 
Thus the renewal rate is of the utmost im- 
portance to brokers. It is the cost of most 
Wy their accommodation for the following 

ay. 

A broker may have several million dol- 
lars of loans, only a fraction of which are 
actually demanded for payment from him 
each day, the remainder being renewed. 
He may borrow $50,000 of new money and 
renew $3,000,000 of old loans. He can 
pay ten per cent on the new money with 
equanimity if the renewal rate is only six 
per cent. 

It is easy to understand why brokers and 
speculators become excited when the re- 
newal rate is high. They accuse the bank- 
ers of conspiracy tostranglethem. Bankers 
retort sharply enough. 

“Ts it true,” I asked the vice president 
of a big lending bank, ‘‘that you are all in 
agreement to fix the renewal rate?”’ 

“T don’t know who is the bigger fool,” 
he replied, ‘‘the politician who thinks it is 
wicked for Wall Street to have any money 
and whose plans if carried out would de- 
stroy all investment in corporate securities 
or the broker who is constantly seeing a 
money trust in his wild imaginings.” 

Wall Street makes a huge amount of 
mystery about the renewal rate, but it 
appears to be a fairly automatic averaging 
of the first few loans which are made in the 
morning, and probably takes into account 
with a considerable degree of accuracy the 
demands of the brokers and the condi- 
tions of the banks. The renewal rate is not 
established until about eleven-thirty. By 
that time the tendency of the stock market 
has become evident enough to give an in- 
dex to the probable demands for credit. 
The banks know what their position at the 
Clearing House will permit in the way of 
lending, and the brokers also know what 
their major needs will be. 


No Favorites Played 


The brokers try to satisfy their heavy 
requirements fairly early in the day. They 
usually can figure their needs ahead suffi- 
ciently to provide everything except for 
little jag lots late in the afternoon. Fre- 
quently a broker will borrow twenty or 
twenty-five thousand dollars just before 
the close. If his requirements are heavy— 
that is, above $100,000, he gets as much as 
possible in the morning to prevent the 
possibility of being caught in a squeeze late 
in the day. I asked an experienced money 
broker if he thought theaverage stockbroker 
really worries seriously over the danger of 
some day failing to make connection. 

‘No, I do not think so,” was the reply. 
“But that does not mean that the broker is 
always lucky in getting cheap money. The 
renewal rate made on the board is not ob- 
served by all the banks. Some of them 
make rates of their own, which are often 
higher than the board rate. A broker may 
have a loan from one of these banks and 


when he learns that the bank has estab- 
lished a renewal charge above that on the 
board he will pay off his loan, go on the 
board to make a new one and discover to 
his dismay that money has jumped perhaps 
five per cent in the interval. On the other 
hand a bank may allow its loans to stand 
from day to day at a lower figure than the 
board renewal rate, because in the past it 
has got more and wishes to play fair with 
the brokers.” 

One important reason why brokers often 
have to pay exceptionally high rates toward 
the close of the day is because they are 
unwilling to accept the renewal rates made 
by the banks and trust to a decline on the 
floor in the afternoon. If enough of them 
hold off this way and come into the market 
all at once toward the close, and if at the 
same time several banks happen to be 
withdrawing funds from the market, there 
1s a commotion, and the brokers are caught 
in a tight place, where they have to pay a 
very high figure. The next morning there 
may be plenty of money at moderate cost, 
but that does not make it any pleasanter 
for the broker who was punished for trying 
to be too shrewd the day before, 

“Do the banks play any favorites with the 
brokers in these call loans?” I asked him. 

“No,” was the reply. “Some banks 
automatically call the loans which were 
made last when they need money. Others 
call in first of all those which they have to 
watch the closest—that is, those which give 
them the most trouble. Officially the offi- 
cers of the bank never show any favor in 
calling, but the loan clerks know which 
brokers keep their accounts most carefully 
and completely margined. What you might 
call the preferred brokers, or in other 
words, the most desirable borrowers, are 
put on slow call at the bottom of the pile. 
This means, of course, when the bank needs 
a few million dollars it does not reach 
them, because their envelopes are at the 
bottom. These are the brokers who give 
the least trouble in substituting one kind 
of collateral for another, and who actually 
overmargin their account, who put up 
securities worth at the market thirty per 
cent more than the loan instead of the cus- 
tomary twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
The envelopes on top of the pile are those 
on sharp call.” 


Pay It or Leave It 


“Remember that unless a bank gives in- 
structions to the contrary, with every lot of 
money which it puts out it has got to accept 
the name which its money broker reports 
back, at least overnight. It cannot refuse 
because it does not happen to like the 
borrower. If it were not for this rule the 
confusion would be something terrible. On 
the other hand the bank has no feeling at all 
when the broker pays off. It does not know 
why a broker pays off, whether because 
he has found cheaper money elsewhere or 
simply because his needs are less. The bank 
says in substancu: ‘‘ You have two hundred 
money at eight per cent. The renewal rate 
to-day is 814 per cent. Pay it or leave it— 
we don’t care.”’ 

It is exceedingly difficult to form any 
estimate as to the amount of money which 
the average brokerage house is obliged to 
borrow. It varies with the amount and 
character of business done, with the size of 
the firm’s capital, and depends on whether 
a firm is at the time buying or selling on 
balance; also upon the price of the stocks 
in which it is dealing and upon many other 
considerations. 

The statement has been made upon 
apparently reliable authority that on the 
crest of a bull market there have been per- 
haps five or six houses which were borrow- 
ing somewhere up toward $60,000,000 
apiece, though these figures are in no sense 
official, These are extreme cases which occur 
only for a few days or weeks at the top of a 
boom of the most pronounced type. Banks, 
of course, are limited by law to the amount 
which they can lend to any one borrower, 
and the amount of credit which they ex- 
tend to a given firm depends largely upon 
the amount of capital employed by the 
firm itself. 

When brokers are what they describe as 
over they lend money themselves, but the 
total amount is comparatively small. The 
immediate source of most of the funds 
with which brokers operate, reaching in 
recent years from $750,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000, consists of the free balances in the 
large banks of New York City and those of 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, about in the order named as regards 
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the amount furnished. Wherever the money 
originally comes from, the great bulk of 
it passes through the New York banks. 
Possibly six of these great -institutions 
handle ninety per cent of the business. 

It must not be supposed that these few 
New York banks supply all the money 
from their own resources by any means. 
They are, it is true, great lenders on their 
own account, but they also lend enormous 
sums for corporations, banks in other parts 
of the country and to a small extent for 
individuals. Just what the total of money 
from banks outside of New York City is at 
any given moment is extremely difficult to 
estimate. One competent student of the 
subject recently stated that within the last 
year or two the outside banks have had as 
much as $700,000,000 in the New York call- 
loan market. There are times when one or 
two banks in New York have as much as 
$75,000,000 or more apiece out on call for 
their out-of-town correspondents. In view 
of the fact that one or two of these New 
York institutions have as many as 5000 
correspondents apiece there is nothing sur- 
prising in these figures. 

There is no way of estimating how large 
a proportion of these funds originates with 
the great corporations, but as the United 
States Steel Corporation has had upward of 
$100,000,000 in cash at a time, and others 
anywhere from ten to thirty millions, it is 
more than probable that corporations are 
what is known as a big factor. 

At one time individuals played a far 
greater part than now. Russell Sage is 
supposed to have loaned in the period of his 
greatest activity as much as $50,000,000 to 
brokers. Hetty Green also was a large 
lender. It is said that Sage could frequently 
have smashed the stock market if he had 
desired to call in all his loans at once, but 
such tactics were not fashionable—in the 
later years of his life at any rate—and no 
doubt also he felt a sense of responsibility to 
the situation. Individuals have gone out 
of fashion as money lenders. But there are 
a few to-day who lend as high as $2,000,000 
and quite a number who put out sums like 
$50,000 at a time. 

There is nothing to prevent an individual 
from lending money in the call market. He 
can do it through a bank or directly through 
a money broker. The units are large, but 
not impossibly so, the smallest unit prob- 
ably being about $15,000. It is rather 
curious that individuals do not engage more 
extensively in this business. One drawback 
is the large income tax involved. At present 
rates the business would be very profitable 
if the tax were not so large. Individuals 
with millions to put out feel that they can 
do better with tax-exempt securities. 

Another reason for the absence of indi- 
vidual lenders is that the business, though 
perhaps the safest in the world, requires the 
greatest possible amount of watching. The 
collateral must be kept up to the market 
every minute, and the ordinary investor 
does not want to take the trouble involved. 


Collateral Requirements 


The sums involved are so enormous that 
it is natural to look for them in a few great 
banking institutions large enough to pro- 
vide credit on an ample scale. The develop- 
ment of $500,000,000 banks in New York 
and Chicago and of the one and two hundred 
million-dollar class in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston has tended to make the 
connection between the Wall Street money 
market and the great banks of the country 
closer than ever. Of course it must not be 
supposed that banks in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Pittsburgh are lending 
only their own money any more than is the 
case with the New York banks. They in 
turn carry balances from banks in smaller 
places. Nor is all the money loaned on call 
from_ outside of New York exclusively 
supplied by the four centers mentioned. 
Money often comes from California and 
from such cities as Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Indianapolis. Canadian 
banks were large lenders before the war. 

Next to the price which brokers are 
forced to pay for credit, they are most con- 
cerned with the collateral security exacted 
by the banks. Here is a business in which 
custom and tradition are stronger than all 
the written laws on the statute books. The 
Wall Street borrower must follow certain 
beaten paths or go into some other occupa- 
tion. He has as much freedom as to the 
type of secur:cy which he may put up fora 
loan as a three-month-old infant has in 
reyard to his diet. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Sure:they dry! 


_ prove it yourself 


Touch the ink in your ink-well with a 
ScotTissue Towel. See how rapidly 
and surely the ink-line rises. That is the 
way the water leaves your hands and 
face—when you use Scot Tissue lowels. 


Write on your business letterhead for 
trial test offer. 


Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


For your protection, the name ScotTissue is on every towel. 


| employees or patrons 
sould have soft, comfortable 
twels that dry. Not harsh 
ad rough, but easy on the 
kinds. It’s best for them and 
kst for the firm. Each Scot- 
Jssue Towel has 165 square 
izhes of economical drying 
pwer. Thatis why one Scot- 
Tssue Towel, folded once, is 
eough for your hands; an- 
onerfor your face—why only 
hif as many ScotTissue 
Twels are needed. ‘ 
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A pipe system consists approximately 


of 20% pipe, 20% valves and fittings, 20% © 


shop cost and labor of installing , 20% 
overhead and supervision, and°20% mis- 
cellaneous. ist ce Ses Poo ea 

Yet, the durability of the whole system, 
where corrosion is a factor, depends first 
and last on the one item—PIPE. 

If, to get better pipe, you should add 
40% to the cost of the pipe, you would be 


adding less than 10% to the. total cost of 


the installation, yet increasing its life 
100% or more. That, in a nutshell, is 
why genuine wrought iron, with its 
centuries of record for rust resistance, 
has remained the most economical pipe 
material. - 


And when it comes to wrought iron 


‘pipe—Byers is the standard by which © 
all others are measured. 


_FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED = 


Look for the Name and Year 
roiled in every length 5 


Te Installation Cost : f Pipe | ; 


SHOP COST 
j/ & LABOR 


H SUPERVISION & 
A OVERHEAD 


VALVES 
AND FITTINGS 


Send for Byers 
Bulletin No. 38 
(illustrated) entitled 
‘The Installation 
Cost of Pipe.’’ Con- 
‘tains cost analyses 
of a large variety 
of pipe systems, 
with notes on cor- 
rosive conditions. 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864 A 
NEw York: Boston CLEVELAND Curiecaco Daas. te 
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This is not to say that customs never 
change, but they change very slowly. Be- 
fore the war and in the days when railroads 
were considered the best investments, the 
popular conventional loan was known as 
regular, and consisted of sixty-five per cent 
railroad stocks and thirty-five per cent in- 
dustrial stocks. To-day this is a curiosity, 
and the loan secured entirely by railroad 
stocks is equally rare. To-day most brokers 
borrow fifty-fifty—that is, one-half railroad 
and one-half industrial stock, and the loan 
is known either as mixed or regular. Many 
loans are made likewise on all industrial, 
and only a few banks now charge more for 
allindustrial than foramixedloan. Usually 
the banks demand a margin of twenty-five 
per cent, or even thirty per cent, on all 
industrial and only twenty per cent on 
fifty-fifty. 

These rules of the market place indicate 
how the great manufacturing industries of 
the country have forged ahead, and at the 
same time they show how the railroads have 
fallen from their once high estate. At the 
same time the prevalence of the fifty-fifty 
loan would seem to indicate that railroad 
securities are at least regarded as the equal 
of others—a rather remarkable view. I 
asked a leading money broker to explain 
why rails are not held in even less esteem 
in the collateral envelopes, and he replied 
that it was partly a matter of mere tradi- 
tion, but also due to a general feeling in the 
financial district that railroads still con- 
stitute the standard industry. 

‘Railroad stocks are still looked upon as 
a little more classy than others,’ he said. 


Bankers’ Preferences 


Physically each loan made by a bank to a 
broker depends upon the contents of a 
rather ordinary-looking envelope in which 
are placed the stock certificates and on the 
outside of which appear the names, amounts 
and prices of the shares, as well as the date, 
rate of interest and amount of the loan and 
the names of the bank and the broker. To 
an extent which the outsider can hardly 
comprehend the whole machinery of Wall 
Street revolves about these envelopes. 

When it comes to the choice among par- 
ticular stocks the banks play few if any 
favorites. They merely demand those stocks 
which have a ready market on the floor. 
Year in and year out United States Steel 
Common is perhaps as well regarded as any. 
What the banker especially dislikes is a 
stock which fluctuates wildly. Such are 
stocks which have been boosted to an 
enormous height either because of artificial 
pool operations or because of unusual in- 
trinsic value. Bankers looked askance upon 
Bethlehem Steel when it was selling up 
round 600 several years ago. The same has 
been true of General Motors and Atlantic 
Refining, which has been up round 1400. 
Exceedingly high-priced stocks are apt to 
move too rapidly to rank as good collateral 
for a loan, and the banks will not take them 
except at a price from twenty to fifty 
points under the market and at a margin 
of thirty points at that. 

The banker always prefers an assort- 
ment or variety of stocks in his envelopes. 
If the broker has only one class of stocks to 
offer he must put up a margin of forty or 
fifty per cent and pay a higher rate, except 
possibly in the case of United States Steel, 
the steady market for which always makes 
it popular with the banks. If he has only 
stocks which are not listed on the ex- 
change—that is, those which are known as 
outside securities—the rate which he pays 
is fancy indeed. Of course there are many 
outside securities of great intrinsic merit, 
the Standard Oil stocks having been until 
recently without the walls. But though, of 
course, high-grade outside stocks naturally 
command more favor with the banker than 
those of the fly-by-night variety, yet the 
banks always prefer listed stocks if they 
can get them. 

The attitude of the banks toward un- 
listed securities has made it extremely 
difficult naturally for brokers to carry on a 
margin, or partial payment, business on 
outside stock. The excessive cost of accom- 
modation for brokers has stimulated the 
conduct of this business on questionable 
lines on the part of numbers of those who 
pose as brokers in outside securities. In 
other words, a good many so-called brokers 
in the cheaper variety of unlisted shares 
have accepted margins, or part payments, 
from their customers, and instead of actually 
buying the shares for their customers at 
once, as a legitimate broker is supposed to 
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do, have waited in the hope that 
price might occur before the cust 
made enough payments to der 
livery of the securities. As most sp 
buy near the top of a movement, t 
in such cases has an excellent , 
buying in at a lower price; but, of | 
demands full payment from the | 
at the originally agreed price anc, 
big and illegitimate profit. 

To speak plainly, the temptati 
duct a margin, or part payment, | 
business dishonestly is almost 0) 
ing in a market where the ban 
cally refuse to lend. 

Until the money situation | 
tighten up following the war, and | 
government financing which wer: 
brokers always tried to borroy) 
amount of time money. This ¢; 
loans running for one, two and thri; 
or in some cases more. Butin the] | 
two the proportion of time mor} 
has steadily decreased, and as {; 
came due they were not renj 
brokers being forced to replace i: 
demand loans. Of course the 
willingness of the banks to acc) 
the brokers on time made the str; 
call market all the greater. 

Under the prewar condition) 
which needed $10,000,000 mig 
$4,000,000 on’ time and $6,000,0 
But probably such a house for ¢\ 
years past has not been able ti} 
than $2,500,000 on time at the }) 

The almost complete absenc 
money for a year or more has} 
existence of brokers and speculp 
more precarious and hand to ny 
formerly. It has offset to a cc 
extent the improvements in the | 
market. The stock market a 
financed almost entirely on call 17 
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seat. 

Nothing makes the average r 
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Working for Presti; 


Time money is never loaned | t 
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_ This difference in fan belts is 
important to you 


HE fan on your car is carefully designed to cool 
your engine to as nearly the right degree of tem- 
perature as possible. 


But suppose the fan belt breaks; you may not know 
it until your engine runs too hot; a poor belt may be 
very expensive when you pay the repair bills. 


ASS RRRNEe 
HOSS OReioleee 


The Gates Vulco Cord Belt is constructed with ten 
plies of fabric; the weave is on the bias, distributing 
the strain over all the threads and plies equally; it 
doubles the life and strength of the belt; long service 
is assured. 


The ordinary fan belt breaks straight across. 
It hinges upon the pulley that way. The 


/ threads run lengthwise and across The bias-weave is an exclusive patented feature of 

. NS aes the Vulco Cord Belt; because of this construction it 

has limited elasticity; it grips the pulley firmly; pre- 

| vents slipping. More than 6,000,000 were bought last 
year; more than 100,000 dealers sell them. 


These belts are also used as 
standard equipment for small 
machinery like washing ma- 
chines, etc. 


Manufacturers who have belt 
troubles should write us; tell us 
your needs; we’ll submit plans 


el: for specially designed belts. 
AV AV AVA 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 


Makers of 


Gates Tested Tubes Gates Super Tread Tires 
Gates Half Sole Tires 


In the Gates Vulco Cord Belts the bias-weave 
checks the breaking tendency. The strain 
is equalized— double the strength is 
attained. That’s why they wear 
longer and don’t pull apart 


— 


VULCUO 


Made by the makers of 
GATES SUPER TREAD TIRES 


SS 
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Peerless Motor equipped with 
Type CA Atwater Kent Ignition. 


lon ition, Startin gand Ligh: ting 


When you consider that engine perform- 
ance is absolutely dependent upon the 
quality of spark supplied it by the ignition 
system, and that this spark, to be at all effi- 
cient, must be perfectly timed to the 1-1000 
of a second—and that it must be constant, 
hot,and must not vary in intensity with en- 
gine speeds—then you realize the necessity 
for a system built to the highest possible 
standards of accuracy, precision and per- 
formance. 


q Atwater Kent Ignition is standard equip- 
ment on a large number of America’s best 
motor cars. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 


GPh iladelphia 


(Continued from Page 160) 
As the hour approached a regular proces- 
sion of money brokers collected out- 
side the entrance to his office, waiting 
patiently until the clock in the Trinity 
Church tower chimed the hour. Then they 
would march down upon Mr. King in 
single file, and he doled out many millions 
of dollars to them, first come first served. 

No doubt one reason banks dislike to 
lend on time when rates are very high is 
because of fear of the usury law. As al- 
ready stated, this law does not apply to 
call loans, but there is nothing to prevent 
a borrower from suing a bank which lends 
on time above the legal rate. The general 
feeling in Wall Street is that the only dan- 
ger of a suit would be from the receiver of a 
brokerage firm which had failed. Of course 
as long as a brokerage firm remains in busi- 
ness it is not going to sue a bank for usury, 
nor is a customer of a brokerage firm likely 
to take similar action. The penalty of the 
law is twice the amount of the usurious 
interest exacted. 

In some cases the banks have disguised 
their time loans at nine and ten per cent by 
camouflaging them as call loans, under the 
advice of eminent counsel. In other cases 
they have accepted interest above six per 
cent only in the form of cash. If aloan was 
made at nine per cent the bank insisted 
that the three per cent be paid to it in long 
green. Most of the banks, however, are 
perfectly open about it and state frankly 
enough in the reports just how much 
money they have loaned above the legal 
rate. It is difficult to see anything un- 
ethical in this technical usury. Wall Street 
can afford to pay the high rates, and in 
view of other enormous demands upon the 
banks the money is worth what the bankers 
charge for it. 

“Why don’t you bankers in New York 
stop lending money at usurious rates of 
interest?” asked one of the highest govern- 
ment officials of a bank officer whom he 
happened to meet recently on a train be- 
tween Washington and New York. 

“Why don’t you people down South 
limit the price of cotton to thirty cents a 
pound?” retorted the banker. 

“Oh, but that is a commodity!” said 
the official. 

“Well,” replied the banker, ‘‘money in 
Wall Street is just as much of a com- 
modity. It follows the law of supply and 
demand to exactly the same extent. Under 
the Federal Reserve law these Wall Street 
loans are not rediscountable. They are no 
longer so valuable to the banks as formerly, 
and therefore the banks are justified in 
charging more for them than for commer- 
cial loans.” 


Customers First 


Though tight money in Wall Street is 
partly caused by the discrimination a:ainst 
it in the Federa! Reserve portfolios, the 
chief reason lies in the tremendous activity 
in business generally, which lasted through- 
out 1919 and for the most up to the present 
writing. In simple language, money has 
been needed elsewhere. One of the leading 
money brokers, whois constantly drumming 
up funds from the banks, trying to get a 
million here and a million there, is told 
daily and hourly—until he gets sick of the 
phrase—‘‘We must take care of our com- 
mercial customers first.”’ : 

Then, too, the supply has been decreased 
by the absence of money from foreign 
banks, a big factor before the war. Still 
another important reason has been the 
tying up of money in government securi- 
ties, although since the war the output of 
new and speculative stocks, the flotation 
of which required ample brokerage loans, 
has been unprecedented. 

“Wall Street must get along on just so 
much money,” said an officer of one of the 
greatest of the New York banks. “Wall 
Street cannot get any more, because the 
commerce of the country needs the money. 
The stock market is really being rationed 
to-day, and it is going to remain so. But 
Wall Street is better financed for all that 
than at any time in twenty years. The 
brokers have big margins and their cus- 
tomers have big margins. The customers 
of brokerage houses as a class are richer 
than ever before. Wall Street is not the 
weak point in the money market to-day. 

_ “You will make a mistake if you give the 
impression that it is the broker who is in 
sorest need of $1,000,000. It is the fellow 
with commodities who is going round ask- 
ing, ‘Where can I get $1,000,000?’ It is 
the man with raw materials, with the crude, 


>. 
who is passing from one ban] 
searching for millions. 

“The Stock Exchange wen 
troubles last summer. We. 
good and hard then, and now 
speculator in commodities tog 
curious thing is that I haye 
man yet who would admit 
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accuse them of it they always 
nantly: ‘Why, I am ina leg 
ness! I’m not a speculato 
right,’ we say, ‘if you hay 
money. Go ahead, but you 
any from us.’ 

“The banks must keep the 
country going, but at the sam 
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theory. It is already taking ; 
_ “The manager of a big cott 
in here the other day and to), 
had cotton until next Septem 

“*But aren’t you safe in 
material up to June?’ I askec} 
that enough?’ 
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wanted to play safe by carryi)) 
rial far ahead. But whe we 
over the matter of credit he | 
light, and right here at my d} 
went out he telephoned a cot; 
sell 3000 bales. 

“There is going to be a | 
squeeze out these fellows wit) 
the productivity of the com 
can be done. It can be done} 
thetrading periods. Whenever) 
that prices were going to keep | 
bought farther and farther ¢3 
time. Suppose we had an ir; 
who said: ‘You don’t need 
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months will do.’ Whereupor} 
ukase against the purchase } 
months. Then you would sei 
down all right. 

“The trouble has been that 
the regular margin of profit ¢ 
been putting on fifteen to twt 
additional for the continuedr} 
materials. But that is going 
has begun to stop.” 


Rediscount Privilg 
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More failures numerically occur in the 
London market than in New York, but in 
view of the larger number of brokers in 
London the exact ratio is difficult to esti- 
mate. But the London system has de- 
veloped over a long period of time in 
accordance with the habits of the British. 
They are far more trained to,extend credit 
than Americans. Brokers in London do 
not accept customers with anything like 
the freedom with which American brokers 
welcome them, London brokers are far 
more careful in accepting accounts. Then, 
too, the real financial burden in London is 
carried by a class of very wealthy broker 
middlemen known as jobbers, men of large 
resources, who stand between the banks 
and the commission brokers. No such 
class exists here. . : 

Certainly’ it would be unwise to change 
the present system until the Stock Ex- 
change has improved its existing machinery. 
This it is just about to do by means of a 
new corporation which it is hoped will re- 
duce by a large extent the present strain 
on the credit facilities of the banks. 

If a broker buys 10,000 shares of stock 
on Monday he will begin to get the stock 
Tuesday morning under the present sys- 
tem, and all of it will reach him by two- 
fifteen o’clock Tuesday afternoon. It must 
be paid for practically forthwith, and the 
sum involved may run into the millions. 
But the broker has no such amount of 
money and he cannot make a call loan 
until he has every share of the stock and 
more besides to put in his envelope. Mean- 
while the transaction has to be financed, 
and that is done by his own bank, where 
he keeps his deposit, by means of an un- 
secured one-day note, sometimes known as a 
clearance loan or a morning credit. These 
loans are paid off by the broker each day, 
within a few hours, of course, largely from 
the proceeds of his call loans. But this 
custom involves a yearly extension of 
credit running far into the billions. 


Barometer and Safety Valve 


Thus every day in Wall Street vast 
masses of securities are suspended in the 
air for a few hours. The new corporation 
formed by the Stock Exchange proposes to 
do away with about sixty-five per cent of 
this class of business by an extended sys- 
tem of offsets. At the present time there 
is a certain limited amount of offsetting 
through what is known as the Stock Ex- 
change Clearing House. If a broker buys 
100 shares of United States Steel and sells 
200 shares of the same stock he is obliged 
to deliver only one hundred. The new 
device will offset a broker’s debits and 
credits, not only when he both buys and 
sells the same stock but also when he buys 
one stock and sells the other. In other 
words, the monetary proceeds of his sales 
of United States Steel will be used to reduce 
immediately the debt caused by his pur- 
chase of United States Rubber. 

Though an enormous volume of credit 
is constantly consumed in the maelstrom of 
Wall Street speculation, yet it does not in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in the 
volume of securities listed on the Stock 
Exchange or the number of new stocks and 
bonds created. Indeed the total amount 
of loans to brokers has hardly ever ex- 
ceeded the total par value of the new addi- 
tions to the Stock Exchange list in the 
year 1919 alone. Not only hasthe number 
of new securities multiplied to an almost 
revolutionary extent in the last few years, 
but the daily volume of business on the 
Stock Exchange is averaging far above the 
years before the war. Yet the amount of 
money employed has increased but little. 

These facts indicate that there is a 
steady increase in the outright purchase 
of stocks, or investment, as contrasted with 
merely speculative purchases, That Wall 
Street has been able to get along with no 
greater supply of money in view of the ever- 
increasing numbers of large new corpora- 
tions is a really amazing—and to those 
directly concerned perhaps not altogether 
painless—feat in prestidigitation. 

Finally it may be said that the New 
York call-money market has often proved 
a remarkably good barometer—it might 
even be said, a safety valve. Tight money 
has usually been like a headache, a symp-~ 
tom rather than the disease. The Wall 
Street money market blows off when there 
is too much pressure, and though this may 
be hard on Wall Street, the question ma 
well be raised whether the country has not’ 
profited from having such an easily moved, 
indicator of general conditions, 
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Just Push—That’s All! 


This ingenious “Yankee” tool is won- 
derfully handy in cramped, hard-to-get-at 
places where working with one hand 1s 
necessary. 


“YANKEE 


’ Quick-Return: 


Spiral Ratchet 
Screw-driver 


makes the operation of driving and drawing 
screws quick and easy. 

There’s a spring in the handle—just 
push! 

Blade makes three full turns to the 
stroke. 

Spring keeps bit in position and forces the 
handle back for another push. Speed! 

Indispensable where there are many screws 
to drive. Saves time! Saves the man! 


No. 130 Standard pattern (illustrated). 
Right and left ratchet; and rigid. 


No. 131 Heavy pattern. No. 135 Light 
pattern. 

All are supplied with three sizes of bits. At- 

tachments for drilling, countersinking, etc., 

obtainable. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 


Write for free “Yankee” Tool 
Book, illustrating in action 1in- 
genious “Yankee” Tools for saving 
man’s time and labor in metal- 
drilling, wood-boring and screw- 
driving jobs. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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You’ll always find a good hardware store near by. 


“Door Hardware 
That Harmonizes” 


beaut 


upreme lu tility 
of ified 


NEW YORK 


most importance to the average citi 
zen—even more than to architects and 
specialists; for he is the one who uses 
it, lives with it, and it should give him 
safety, comfort and artistic pleasure. 


CORBIN Locks fasten doors in 
rural dwellings and doors in the 
White House with the same fidelity. 
CORBIN uses the same care and 
skill in making its whole vast line—in 
making a beautiful cast Escutcheon for 
an Equitable Building, a Night Latch 
for a bungalow, a Safety Exit Bolt for a 
theatre, a Door Check for a store en- 
trance, or a car load of wrought equip- 
ment for anywhere. 


The CORBIN line is chock full 
of usefulness and quality. It provides 
exactly the right article for every need. 


J) = and Window Hardware is of 


P & F CORBIN 


American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


New Britain 


Connecticut 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


THE MAN FROM ASHAL 


(Continued from Page 5) : 


made the more secure. In front his small 
fire shone with a companionable glow. Jud 
munched his venison and bread and sipped 
scalding tea contentedly. Gosh, this was 
luxury compared with France! Let’er blow! 

Thus a situation which to most of us 
would involve only hardship and danger 
possessed for Judson Dunlap an element of 
ease amounting to self-indulgence. He was 
well fed, satisfied, smug. The fire warmed 
him, the tall'rock supported his back, the 
shelter of brush kept off the wind. There 
wasn’t a thing to disturb him. He liked 
to be thus alone and think without inter- 
ruption. You couldn’t do that round 
home. Ma was always trying to make him 
comfortable or asking him if he was warm 
enough or wasn’t he hungry. Or else she 
was teasing him to tell her about France 
and the war. Jud hated the war. He 
wasn’t especially stuck on France—that is, 
the part he had seen. Too much mud and 
rain. The memories of France were not 
pleasant. Ma wanted the details, espe- 
cially the gruesome ‘ones. She loved to 
shudder. She was forever asking ques- 
tions—how a feller looked when he was 
gassed and whether men suffered much 
when the surgeons cut off their arms and 
legs. Jud hated to talk about such things. 
He had killed several Germans and he was 
not proud of having done so. It made him 
rather sick to remember the particulars. 
It’s all right to read about jabbing a bay- 
onet into a man, but you just do it yourself 
and have the blame thing stick fast and 
have to put your foot on him to give you a 
purchase when you pull it out. See how 
you like it and whether you want to talk 
a lot about it afterward. 

No, ma didn’t understand. She was all 
right, bless her heart, but she sure did 
want a feller to talk when he’d rather 
think. Here on a mountain side in the 
midst of a blizzard, when the snow and 
the wind and the cold all clubbed together 
to furnish you a little privacy, you could 
sit and invite your soul. Jud didn’t know 
he was inviting his soul or that a soul 
needed an invitation. There were lots of 
people who would butt in on you without 
an invitation, like the minister from Asha- 
luna village, who had come to the farm to 
get Jud’s version of what happened to the 
Germans just before the armistice. Thank 
the Lord, here was one place where folks 
had to let you alone! 

Suddenly Jud stiffened there against the 
warm rock wall, mouth open, eyes askance, 
ears busy sorting out sounds. The sounds 
that blended in the soft tumult of the 
storm were the wind in the branches, the 
dull impact of the lumps of new snow fall- 
ing from tree and bough against Jud’s 
shelter, the half-hissing noise of the flakes 
as they zipped past in wispy clouds, the 
sizz of melting particles on hot embers and 
the whistling swish of the gusts that curled 
and eddied down from the crest of the 
great rock, 

But Jud’s ears, separating, culling, differ- 
entiating, told him that there was something 
in the composite noise of the mountain side 
that did not belong there—a false note, 
something alien and jarring. 

That is, unless he had been mistaken. 
Of course he had been mistaken. There 
couldn’t be —— 

Up and down Jud’s back ran a sensation 
as if someone had rubbed his spine with 
the point of an icicle. It was so incon- 
gruous, that thin human noise in a place 
and at a time when no one but Jud had any 
business to be out. Men are funny people. 
They refuse to be frightened by crowds of 
enemies with machine guns and bayonets 
when they meet them in expected places, 
but let one of them run across a fellow 
creature alone in the great lonesome woods, 
where you’d think he’d be tickled to pieces 
to meet a human being, and the goose 
pimples ruffle his hide as a breeze stirs a 
calm pond. 

“Hey, there!’’ shouted Jud, as much to 
relieve his feelings as to greet that mys- 
terious presence off there in the ghostly 
shadows. ‘‘Hey, whaddaya want?” 

Nice hospitable way to talk when you 
have a cozy fire and a warm corner out of 
the wind! 

That other poor soul is half frozen, prob- 
ably going mad with fear and aloneness, 
crazed for food, stumbling, bewildered— 
hey, whaddaya want indeed! 

Jud pulled himself to his feet, hopped 
lightly over the barrier which kept the 


: ri 

snow from invading his g 
bor and plowed through | 
direction from which that 
had come. Now he hes 
“Hel-lo-o-o!” 
“Hello, yerself!” roarec 


She laid hands upon jh 
keep herself from falling, 
was not great enough an) 
into the drift. He picked h) 
her to the bivouac fire, | 
dangled, rattling and bang; 
She didn’t weigh much, | 

Jud laid her down on th 


critter,” was the wood) 
‘Lord, what be I a-goin’ | 
corpse?” 

The lady corpse openec 
and stared vaguely at her 
moved stiffly and painfull) 

“Tea for yours, ma’am1 
and applied the edge of t) 
girl’s lips. The tea was ) 


pushing the pail away. Fiz 
she lay back on the boughe 
put some small dry bits 
fire, which blazed up chefi 
The young woman sat 1, 
ineffectual attempts to tu 
the frozen strands of hai 
that she was warmly dis 
were clad in heavy sporti’: 
she wore thick mittens aria 
scarf. Plainly she‘wasn’t' 
just lost and tired and mib 
“Better have another sal 
suggested. “I got soméb 
plenty 0’ deer meat. Yoole 
hungry.” ‘4 
The rescued young woal 
pail and drank. The bitn 
fusion caused her face tit 
was game, 
“What is it?” shea 
“Tastes like—like—like or 
“Tea of course. 
I wasn’t figurin’ to pizenol 
eat a little somethin’.” 
Jud spitted a piece ofne 
and held it sizzling over \¢ 
eyed it, not without intest 
Jud queried: ‘‘Where’o 
Git lost?” eo ty 
The girl looked at hi: 
haze. Her eyes were dulliln 
like those of a sleepwal sie 
“Come from? Lost?” 
“That’s what I said. V 
How’d you git here? 
She shook her head. @ 
bit of cooked meat, ¥ 
accepted and convey’ 
chewed it solemnly | 
swallowed it and held ou! 
Thus Jud fed her until 
a dozen good-sized bits. .>xt 
out her hand she failed ttl 
onthe meat. It appear 
numb with weariness. — 
enly, toppled over on bh 
water pail. The he 
clothes to steaming. 
the drawn hunger-pinehe 


The purple shadows a 
The lips had relaxed ¢ 
healthy red. 

“Gosh hang!” 
thing looks almost 
gern’n a sparrer. ‘V 
do? ” 


It was one thing 


wasn’t it pretty to 

chickadee like this 

would be the consequ' 
(Continued on 


from Page. 166) ; 
») Lord knew how long 
ding through the woods. 
0 ite She wasn’t in her 


a pretty nearly impos- 
1: home now. Yet what 
lyieeded was a warm bed 
hat. .Gol-darn it, here 
yt and-half frozen, she 
yi he know what shape 


other man in the Asha- 
ye done what Jud Dun- 
There wasn’t a man in 
gag out into No Man’s 
vyunded buddy back into 
hitrenches—and Jud had 
rho ever performed a 
d) heroic endurance than 
mp when he flipped the 
th; forest waif across his 
Iced through six miles of 
> /e home of his mother at 


rk woods, with the wind 
» ith the white clogging 
| and deeper every min- 
b¢3 of frozen dead waters, 
ar hardwood ridge, thread- 
iis and close-woven 
‘li bing blow-downs, skirt- 
;yose bases lay great piles 
y with ice, treacherous, 
pi ing his way on stepping 
tr(ms whose current flowed 
ni’ reezing—well, he did it. 
gti something like a hun- 
F< the first mile or two she 


ith suffering. Jud set her 
d/o reason with her, but 


t her on his back as one 
siing astride his loins, her. 

st chokingly tight about 
fiearms hooked under her 


1a/much of the time she 
tis seemed scarcely alive. 
m:onserving his breath for 
90. Sometimes the girl 
tle was a certain Spartan 
te. She groaned only be- 
etl, not in protest. She 
ly.er best would save her. 
or her life and doing all 
her rescuer. . 
lap five intolerable hours, 
ixailes of wilderness. Had, 
a a consummate woods- 
ag> failed. But Jud never 
ment. There was never 
lot as to the outcome, and 
iey as to choice of road.. 
Verringly, even though all 
e iried in gloom and snow. 
S|) twelve he-pushed ‘open 
te Dunlap home and sang 
Qf ae “ r 
up! We got company.” 
_ ud made a fire in-the 
av brewed tea... Mrs. Dun- 
0) full of bricks to heat. 
bi the girl and swathed her 


cotton nightgowns. The. 


d1 the spare room off the 


«into the warm cavity as 

si a baby in a cradle. 

ts, which occurred. in a 

e ng twenty minutes, very 
didn’t-lean to conver- 

4 was too busy, the visitor 

1. When it was over Jud 

a by the stove and poured 

‘tron A 

en, where’d you find that 

anded Mrs. Dunlap. 

sehorn.”—- 

d, Jud Dunlap! How’d 


” 


t 
3 


¢ ou s’pose?” rejoined Jud 
ell you, ma. I brung her 
12m taxicabs.’ 

Hissured her son that he 
» ank a cup of tea and went 
{ and drowsed by the fire 
» die-down in the stove, 


mr 
tig? 


and ten o’clock in the 
dly and desired the 


PB Riplice, who was about 


lavish y with the bricks, 
ap picked the guest up, 
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ten miles away as the crow flies, hence. 
quite out of earshot, did not appear. In-— 
stead the good-humored morning face of 
Mrs. Dunlap rose at the bedside like a 
cheerful sun. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunlap. ‘‘ Well, well! 
How’d you sleep?” 

The girl in the feather bed eyed Mrs. 
Dunlap with a kind of surprised.my-word- 
who-is-this-person expression. Finally she 
decided to overlook the missing formality 
of an introduction. 

“*Where am I?’’ she demanded abruptly, 
almost in alarm, and sat up in bed. That 
is to say, she tried to sit up, but the 
attempt ended in a painful collapse into 
the depths of the feather mattress. ‘‘Oh,” 
she said faintly, “‘my back!’ 

She. was:a wonderfully beautiful little 
thing there among the pillows. Her hair 
had dried and now clustered in shiny black 
shadows about her face, to which her night’s 
sleep had restored a vivid richness of color- 
ing. She was dark almost to the point of 
swarthiness, yet her skin possessed a 
transparent delicacy of texture. Her eyes, 
so deeply brown as to appear quite black 
in the dim light of that sleeping room, 
looked out somberly from beneath straight, 
lightly penciled brows, now slightly droop- 
ing in a kind of bewildered impatience. 

Mrs. Dunlap -with quick sympathy 
slipped a hand under the girl’s shoulders. 

“You want to set up, honey? You feel 
strong enough?’ 

“Where am I?” 

Almost petulantly the rescued young 
lady allowed her hostess to help her sit up. 
It was as if she were doing Mrs. Dunlap a 
favor. 

“There, there, honey, don’t you worry! 
Everything’s all right. You’re at Asha- 
luna sluice and the snow’s about two miles 
deep, so I. guess you'll have to stay here 
a while. You'll need to rest up anyhow. 
Back feel better?” 

“But how—what—oh, I remember!” 

The girl in the feather bed puckered a 
pair of exquisite scarlet lips in an effort to 
recall the picture of that awful night, mean- 
while looking slantwise at Mrs. Dunlap. 

“There was a little fire and a man—and 
he made-me‘ drink something terribly 
bitter—and gave me food—and I must 
have gone out—only, there was a journey 
through the woods—he carried me ——” 

“Sure he carried you., That was my boy, 
Jud Dunlap. That’s how, you got here in 


this bed:. That’s why you ain’t somewhere | 


out on Moosehorn froze into a human 


icicle this mornin’.. What was the matter? | 


Was you lost? How’d you ever come way 


out there alone in a blizzard? That’s what | 


gits-me.” 
_ “Tt was terrible, terrible!’’ shuddered 
the girl, drawing the covers about: her. 
**And my friends must think I’m dead.’” 
“Don’t hardly see: how: they can think 
anythin’ else,’”’ agreed Mrs. Dunlap cheer- 
fully, then added: ‘“‘Whoever they be.” 
The big black eyes were now filled with 
poignant perplexity. ; 
““T must dress and go back,” she said. 
““They’ll be perfectly wild. Can one get a 
motor or a sleigh or something?” 


“Oh, land sakes! What an idea, child! | 


Didn’t I tell. you the snow’s. miles deep? 
Where was you cal’latin’ to go?” 

“To Caribou. Lodge, where my 

friends 4 

“Save us and keep us! That’s ten or 
twelve’ miles from here’ and:-the most 
roundabout-roads you ever see. It’ll be 
days afore you ean git to Caribou Lodge. 
Now you jest cuddle right down and rest 
all you can. You be’n through a lot. T’ll 
fetch you some breakfast any time. You 
like coffee?” 

“T’d_ prefer chocolate, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Now that’s really too bad. I ain’t 
got a mite o’ chocolate in the house.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right. Perhaps I can 
have a glass of hot milk?” 

The occupant of the feather bed spoke 
with a tolerant resignation. What was she 
going to do without Felice? Mrs. Dunlap 
retired and puttered about the kitchen. 

“Poor lamb,’ she murmured. ‘‘My 
mercy, ain’t she the uppetty piece though? 
Terrible handsome little critter, I must 
say.” Something tickled Mrs. Dunlap im- 
mensely at this point. ‘‘Now ain’t that a 
joke on Jud, the big lummox! There he 
goes off by himself to git shet of humans, 
picks out the most onlikely place on the 


footstool to run afoul of a livin’ soul, and. 


a gal drops right out o’ the clouds ina 
squall o’ snow into his lap. My sakes! 
Seems’s if fate done it o’ purpose.” 
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Paint—to walk on 


OU needn’t be afraid to walk on Acme Quality 
Granite Floor Paint. It’s made to walk on. Be- 
sides every step you take on it saves your money. 


Unprotected floors soon become a liability. Subject 
to penetrating moisture and grinding dirt the boards 
become warped and splintered—unsightly harbors for 
dust and dirt. 


Give your floors a protecting coat of Acme Quality 
Granite Floor Paint. It will’ stand between you and 
loss from damaged floors. Your floors will look better. 
They’ll be better. Save the surface and you save 
all. 


There’s not a surface to be saved but that there’s 
an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or 
Finish to do the job. 


i 
For your intimate knowledge of just what should be 
used for each surface, get. our two booklets, ‘““Acme 
Quality Painting Guide” and ‘‘Home Decorating.’ Ask 
your dealer or write us. , c 


ACME QUALIT 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


e 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. A Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Los Angeles 


Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Nashville Birmingham Portland 
Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Dallas Topeka 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many “touching-up”’ jobs about the 
héuse, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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ke greatest cool- 
ing efficiency ra- 
diator walls are made 
thin as paper. The 
water passages are 
not over 1/16 of an 
inch. And there are 
an average of 24,000 
joints that may leak. 
“X” Liquid makes 
PERMANENT re- 
pairs EVERY - 
WHERE... Quicker, 
safer and more eco- 
nomical than solder- 


“*X’’ LIQUID improves 


engine performance! 


F some car-owners would pay a little more attention 
to the car’s cooling system—they would have /ess 
engine trouble to worry about. The water circulating 
system is the breeding spot of trouble that often reduces 
engine performance 50%! 

The big job of “X” Liquid is to repair leaks anywhere in the 
system after they happen. It does that quickly, efficiently, at less 
cost than solder and without laying up the car. 

But, if “X” is kept constantly in the water it prevents leaks 
before they cause trouble. 

Equally as important as repairing leaks is the efficient manner 
in which “X” /oosens all Rust and Scale from the walls of the 
water circulating system. And while “X” is kept in the water no 
new Rust or Scale can form. This improves engine performance. 

Small wonder that over 3,500,000 cans have been used in less 
than four years! 

Buy the genuine “X” Liquid today. Make this whole season 
free from cooling system troubles. 
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EGLECTED water cooling systems 
are being eaten away by Rust. Layers 


of Scale bottle up engine beat causing over- 
heating, scored cylinders, seized pistons, 
pitted valves—and great expense. 
ELIMINATES and PREVENTS 
Rust and Scale. 


hinge 9? 
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Not a Radiator Cement! 
“X”’ ig not a flaxseed meal, but 
a scientific liguid process that re- 
pairs and improves all water 
cooling systems. Be safe. See 
that the big ‘“X” is on every can. 

LARGE SIZE $1.50 
Will do a $25 repair job! 
FORD SIZE. . 75c 


“X” LABORATORIES, 25 West 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 


The three-in-one light: 


No loose parts. 
nections to make, 
windshield. 


antee.’’ Ask the man who has one. 
Model B-6, 6-inch diameter, 20 c. p. lamp 
Model B-7, 7-inch diameter, 27 c. p. lamp 


houses. 


it-can be reeled out any 
distance up to 12 feet. 


makes all water coolin 
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Spotlight Service 
Multiplied by Three 


Spotlight—Trouble Light—Portable Light. 
Reels and unreels exactly like a window shade. 


Sport. Model; all nickel: te at aeretan 
5 ; wipes Rear view mirrors on all models. 
From the best dealers and supply 


Write for Booklet SP301-A. 


Anderson Electric & 
Equipment Co. 
154-160 Whiting Street 


Two twists of thumb and fore- | 
finger on the knurled nut, and 


systems 


Self-contained. 


No troublesome extensions to find and no con- 
Makes pocket flashlight unnecessary. Fits any 


Motorists, auto-campers, farmers and motor boat enthusiasts appre- 
ciate the many uses of the Autoreelite—‘‘The Spotlight with a Guar- 
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“Honey,” she said ten minutes later, 
entering the guest room with her -visitor’s 
breakfast, “‘I neglected to ask what your 
name was. I told you ours was Dunlap. 
There, I cal’late you want a basin and some 
water fore you eat.” 

She bustled about cheerily. The girl in 
the feather bed eyed her hostess in deep 
perplexity. She hadn’t the least idea in 
the world how to deal with people like Mrs. 
Dunlap, who was something entirely new 
in her experience. 

““My name,” she said, “‘is Mary Bev- 
erly ” and stopped as if hesitant. 

“Oh, I love Mary,” said Mrs. Dunlap. 
“Tt’s so simple and sweet. It fits you 
beautiful too. Now, Mary, you jest.let me 
fix your hair for you, so’s’t it won’t be 
danglin’ in your eyes. ’T'won’t take me two 
jiffies. Mercy sakes, you hain’t hardly 
more’n a little young one, be you?” She 
sighed. ‘‘You don’t mind if I pet you, do 
you, dear? My little girl’d be’n jest about 
your age if she’d lived.” 

The girl in the bed caught her breath 
sharply. She had been on the point of 
saying “Miss Beverly, if you please.” 
Suddenly she softened toward this busy, 
talkative, tender-hearted woman, who had 
no pity for the English language and trod 
rashly upon grounds of familiarity where 
only a selected few of the girl’s acquaint- 
ances dared set foot. 

“Tt’s a real treat to me,” the woman 
rattled on. “That Jud’s about as gabby 
asaclam. He’s like his father before him. 
It’s the rarest thing f’r me to have some- 
one to talk with, specially one 0’ my own 
sex. There, jest you look at yourself.” 

She gave Mary Beverly a small hand 
mirror, in which the girl surveyed herself 
rather casually. She wasn’t for the mo- 
ment much interested in her personal 
appearance, but she caught a look of un- 
reserved admiration in Mrs. Dunlap’s face. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how to thank 
you,” said Mary Beverly, and her somber 
eyes smiled. 

““That’s better,’”’ said her hostess. “‘My 
suzz, you’ve got dimples, Mary! Wonder 
what'll happen to that great young one 0’ 
mine if you turn them black eyes his way? 
He ain’t much for girls. A good stirrin’ 
up’d fetch him to life, I cal’late. Your 
milk hot enough, honey?’ 

What was the woman talking about? 
Why, the idea of even suggesting such a 
thing! An ignorant countryman, uncouth, 
made of an unrefined and inferior clay, who 
probably ate with his knife and bathed at 
long intervals. Still he must be amazingly 
hardy, judging him by his exploit of the 
night before. 

“‘T hope Mr. Dunlap isn’t any the worse 
after such a terrible journey,” she said 
quite formally. 

“Who, Jud? Sakes alive, he ain’t even 
lame! He’s tougher’n a bag o’ hammers, 
that boy. ’F he hadn’t of be’n I guess them 
Germans would o’ finished him. He give 
”em chances enough.” 

“Germans? You mean 

“Yes, indeedy, Germans. He calls ’em 
Heinies. He ain’t only be’n back a few 
weeks. He was over there more’n a year. 
Wait a minute.” 

Mrs. Dunlap went out, to return at once 
with a little padded box, which she placed 
proudly in Mary Beverly’s hands. 

“Don’t cal’late you may of seen one 
before. That’s a French croy de gear. 
P’rhaps you think I ain’t proud? Listen: 


“Sergeant Judson Dunlap, Company B, 
910th Regiment Infantry, who in the face 
of intense German machine-gun fire and 
at the risk of his life displayed extraor- 
dinary fortitude and distinguished quali- 
ties of leadership. All three of his officers 
being disabled by wounds, Sergeant Dun- 
lap took charge of two platoons and 
attained the objectives designated, cap- 
turing four machine guns and forty-two 
Germans, besides killing over fifty more. 
Sergeant Dunlap’s bravery proved an 
inspiring example to the men in his charge.” 


“Splendid!” breathed Mary Beverly, 


” 


| fingering thoughtfully the bronze medal 


and its ribbon of narrow red and green 
stripes. It appeared that this man wasn’t 
of such inferior clay after all; though, of 
course, mere physical courage wasn’t every- 
thing. She became, nevertheless, possessed 
of a lively curiosity concerning him. 

“Tell me some more about your son,” 
she said, munching a fluffy bit of fresh 
biscuit. 
~ “Oh, he’s nothin’ but a big overgrown 
cub,” deprecated Mrs. Dunlap. “He 
hain’t got much to say. I’ve done my 


7 


best to git him to tel] ;! 
war, but. he don’t see 
about it. Lemme tell y 
about his churn maybe 
Mary Beverly wondé 
interest she could musi 
“Tt’s a patent,” wen} 
“He invented it himse 
It works real good and ]} 
by the river in a little tw} 
he calls his shop. Guesh 
or twenty in all. He 
7em—seven-eight dolla) 


ought to see him buildir 


interestin’.”’ : 
Thus ramblingly Mr 
bucolic best to amuse } 
Beverly expressed thed, 
Mrs. Dunlap was on § 
bringing the girl her 
kitchen, where they ha} 
dried and—to Mary Be 
neatly pressed. at 
She seemed to req 
help, Mrs. Dunlap thory 
her rough treatment by} 
left her lame and sore, ) 


the last vanishing suspic 
from her short hunting\ 
probably the smartestli 
century Diana in captivy 

“That’s lovely qualityro 
Dunlap. “All that wett)’ 
it a bit.” ; 

“But you’ve pressed | 
said Mary Beverly. | 

“Well, it was awful 
run a hot iron back ai 
couple of times. I knew) 
comfortable with your sit 
Kind of boyish, ain’t it, 
and high-cut moccas’ns‘] 
jest nobby. Now youto 
kitchen and set and talk hi 
don’t know how I appria 
comp’ny for a day or to. 
lonesome here, lemme | 
it’s dull for you, but yi 
bear it. Jud’ll be up froitl 
to see how you come ou’ 

Mary Beverly went nc 
into the snowy wilde 
small panes of the kite'n 
storm had ceased, but t/s 
out. The world was jus! 
gray snowdrift. The wil 
a few bushels of snow I 
sent it in playful, swirli|¥ 
line of vision. To then 
see the hills, like a gian 
bedclothes. She felt ea) a 
island in a limitless sez 


less making? They woul | 
it hopelessly, desperat. 
days before they found et 
sick, she turned away frat 
and sank into a chair. 
“Poor little Mary!” 
Dunlap. ‘‘You’re worr! 
ain’t you? When Juddyon 
what can be done to giw 
Lodge. Maybe the be:w 
him to hyper right stig 
through the mountains ist 
for the roads to be clei 
have to settle a little bele 
though. Snowshoes sinktig 
so new and light.” 
“Tt must be dreadfulo 
Mary Beverly. | 
way!” 
It was noon when Jui 
plowing through the drifito 
“There now, you Jid 
tramp a lot 0’ snow ont@ 
shrilled his mother. | ~ 
“Pity ’bout your cles fic 
the young man. “How 
“Chow! What a namte 
ner! Seems to me you 
the Army ain’t got no rejet 
English language. I 
recollect this young la 
of a snowbank last mig» 
this is Miss Mary—Miss#4 
was that last name?” | 
“How d’you do, 
lap simply. ‘‘Hope 
That was his gre 
fected, friendly en 
(Continued on 


ed from Page 170) 
heumenities which regulated 
f pmenclature in Mary Bey- 
of society were quite un- 
ui Mary Beverly forgot a 
. of which the first was 
e a little black-eyed kid 
orfolk jacket and—as Jud 
vably called them if he had 
jl them .anything—trick 
yt realize that to a great 
ke Jud it would seem ab- 
a ocket Diana “Miss” any- 


= 


“Vary Beverly’s New York 
1 ir Mary it was only after 
ff eparatory intimacy. She 
e years old and dignified 
ne had definite and rigid 
soul distinctions and usages. 
we extreme enough to en- 
3e'rly to be called snobbish 
id ive been the last to resent 
nt, to be a snob and. had 
h» get away with it—every- 
: Ashaluna. 
~;simple-hearted, . ignorant 
anvho had put her to bed 
u in the morning, fed and 
peed her—shades of all the 
a) Van Spuytens that ever 
gtrusting aborigine!—and 
1 ‘ded her Mary on less than 
‘ ajuaintance. 
| ).done! Now that it was 
Vtesent it. She was ready to 
or [rs. Dunlap, who was just 


ad That was different. He 
e/ttle kitchen and it_sud- 
2 iry much crowded. When 
90|, the floor creaked men- 
engineers simply  hadn’t 

t much load. Mary Bev- 
r (es followed him and she 
sh was staring. And you 
eithat as I said away back 
opiing of this. tale. Judson 
ed he eye no serious incon- 
t» eye under discussion be 
n say that statement goes 


rl; mew scores of young men, 
. wre socially acceptable— 
rs Jud Dunlap was not—all 
e lite, though a few were a 
‘ special permission, and 
2 scared to death of her. 
ts f good-looking ones in the 
_k»w how to dress correctly, 
thie. They played football 
teais, drove fast motors and 
t st .666 against the Hun. 
ds \lary’s set was nobly and 
prented in many branches 
it, of course, her acquaint- 
mento the Army as officers, 

she didn’t recollect an 


a = 


1) citations, so that Jud’s 
| impress her as a novelty. 
friends had brought down 
mz planes, another had been 
MmM:aptain to major for gal- 
fie ,a third had distinguished 
ctrordinary skill and bravery 
il irps. So there was no rea- 
countryman should strike 
anything but just that— 


n, 

sse did, 

thi irst greeting and casually 
ici. de concerning her welfare 
| dost nothing. Mrs. Dun- 
m ght—her son warn’t no 
S |.vel. - 

'h mother set the dinner on 
€ ther, room, and it was evi- 
i€ zeasion called for special 
spi al food, Mary Beverly 
Duap direct Jud concerning 
Ty on a particular shelf in 
heitchen was full of the odor 
ndVirs. Dunlap opened the 
he\1and protected by a fold 
~é1 peered in anxiously from 
rious utensils on the range 


Sp 
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, ies 
=Teady to eat,”’ announced 


” said Jud. ‘Hungry, 


€tl was prone to jump every 
lle her 3 her given name. 
xplain icily the necessity 
_jre ceremony—and she 
Ytthat Jud had saved her 
‘alone would have been 
xtongue. It was because 
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what he called her so long:as he called her 
something. Oddly Mary Beverly wanted 
to. be noticed by. Judson Dunlap. She 
greatly desired that he talk with her and he 
showed almost no inclination to do-so. 
At first she thought. this might be due to 
shyness, but presently decided against that 
opinion. And it wasn’t rudeness either. 
It was just that the man was so self- 
contained, so perfectly sufficient unto him- 
self, so calm. She could imagine him 
leading those platoons against the German 
machine-gun nests inmuch thesamematter- 
of-fact way as that in which he made re- 
peated trips back and_ forth between 
kitchen and dinner table for. the common- 
place purpose of transporting food. 

“Your mother says you’ve been in the 
service, Mr. Dunlap.” Sy 

““Ma says a lot 0” things.” ' 

“But you—you quite distinguished your- 
self. It’s wonderful! It’s thrilling! Many 
of my friends were over there. I’m so 
proud of them.” 

“T guess they was mostly officers,” 
opined Dunlap, helping himself to a potato, 
Mary Beverly noted with relief that he 
didn’t eat with his knife. 

“Tt was a magnificent thing to do,” said 
Mary Beverly—‘“‘to win a war cross.” 

“T dunno, They was lots deserved ’em 
that didn’t git ’em. Ma, gimme a little 
more butter.”’ 

The visitor at this moment caught Mrs. 
Dunlap’s eye, in which shone a distinct 
light of warning. Instantly Mary Beverly 
understood. Jud didn’t like to talk about 
his croix de (guerre. Mrs.’ Dunlap was 
trying to signal her to change the subject. 
She flushed, gave close attention to the 
business of eating and for some moments 
maintained silence. So did the two others. 
The silence hung over that room like a 
ponderable thing, suffocating and clogging. 

Suddenly Mary Beverly remembered a 
magazine story, Ardelia in Arcady, in 
which a little girl from the slums is fresh- 
aired to a farm where the vast and terrible 
stillness is broken only by the noises of 
katydid and bullfrog. At the farm table 
the family eats stolidly and with a heavy 
reticence that finally drives the little girl 
to desperation. 

The silence is beyond endurance, and 
she bursts forth, “‘F’r God’s sakes, talk! 
Are youse dummies?’’ 

This episode passing through the mind 
of the Dunlaps’ guest made her almost ir- 
resistibly desirous of laughing. Her lips 
twitched. It was a terrible moment. She 
thought she felt the eyes of Jud fixed on 
her in cold-blue question, but on looking 
up discovered that he was not apparently 
aware of her existence. He was engaged 
in dissecting an apple pie with an awful 
precision. This indifference piqued her to 
the point of actual annoyance. 
membered what Mrs. Dunlap had said:on 
the subject of her son’s conversational 
leanings: 

“Tf you want him to talk ask him about 
his churn.” 

And Mary Beverly did want Judson 
Dunlap to talk. 


“Tr LUGGED you six miles,’’ remarked 

Jud, arguing the matter of transporta- 
tion from the house to the shop, ‘‘and I 
guess I can lug you' twenty rod. You ain’t 
no bigger’n a pint of cider anyhow. Hop 
on my back.” 

And Mary Beverly, who would have told 
you she never minded anyone in her life, 
allowed the man to pick her up as if she 
had been a kid brother and plunge off 
through the heaped-up drifts like a horse. 
She smiled when she thought what her 
friends would say to see her playing jockey 
to such a steed. But Judson Dunlap was 
not to be denied, for he had found someone 
with whom he could discuss his churn. 
The snow was in some places _up to his 
hips, soft, clogging, clinging stuff that 
made snowshoeing impossible and impeded 
walking with fluidlike perversity. 

“You'd of sunk out o? sight,’ Judson 
assured the girl. ‘‘I ain’t never see such a 
storm. You wait till the sun’s be’n shinin’ 
a few hours and settled the stuff. The’ll 
be a good hard crust form and the snow- 
shoein’ll be immense. I can guide you over 
through Hunter Gap to Caribou Lodge 
jest like a mice. We wouldn’t git no ways 
at all if we started to-day. Here we be!”’ 

He pushed open the shop door and Mary 
Beverly found herself perched on a bench, 
while Jud thrust a handful of dry chips 
into the small box)stove. 

“Ain’t this cozy? Now, Mary, I’m goin’ 
to show you the best churn in the world.” 


She re- [ 
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If Your Ford Misfires 


—I will remedy the trouble by furnishing a hot, fat spark 
always correctly timed. 


I am the Commutator Case of the Milwaukee Timer, , 
the standard replacement timer for all Fords. My steel 
contacts are perfectly fitted into a wide, deep bone-fibre 
race, and the polished tool-steel roller always bears 
evenly on them. My shell is a one-piece steel stamping, 
nickel plated over copper to make it rust-proof, and it is 
fitted with a specially built-in oil cup (patent applied for). 


500,000 Milwaukee Timers were sold in 
1919, because the Ford owner knows they 
prevent misfiring, rapid carbonizing, uneven 
pulling and hard starting. Over 1,000,000 
will be sold in 1920. 


Sold by 75% of all Automotive 
Supply Jobbers and by most good 
dealers. Retail Price, $2.25. 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Also Manufacturers of 
Guardian Bumpers) 


Brush Assem- § 
bly made - of 
fine bronze, 
with piano 
wire spring. 
Steel roller fin- 
tshed like a 
ball bearing. 
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Sheer, Silky, Seamless — 
and Long Wearing/loo 


This sock adds that same distinguishing LE 
touch to one’s appearance that silk socks | 
do—and yet it costs less and wears 
longer. 


Iron Clad No. 599 h 


has a sheer, silky appearance, though it 
is not silk. It is a special mercerized 
fabric, reinforced at toe and heel with 
three-ply thickness—unusually strong 


and durable. 


A handsome, seamless sock, it costs 
$1 per pair (East of the Rockies). 


If there is no Iron Clad 
dealer nearby, order from 
us, enclosing remittanceand 
stating size and color. Col- 
ors—black, white, palm 
beach, dark gray, cordovan 
brown and navy. Sizes 9 to 
1114. Your order will re- 
ceive immediate attention 
and be sent to you 
postage paid. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


i SMART,. serviceable fabric that tailors 
into all-occasion garments for the out- 


doors. Suede-Like drapes gracefully 
and wears splendidly. 


 SUEDE-LIKE 


Raincoats, of waterproofed Suede- 
Like, have that “smart air.’ The 
genuine is stamped’ ‘SuepE-Lixe’ 


How ett &Hockmryer Co. 
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Mary Beverly hopped down from the 
bench and peered out through the window 
at the swift-flowing torrent of the Ashaluna 
twenty feet below. 

‘““What’s the name of the stream, Mr. 
Dunlap?” she inquired. 

“ Ashaluna—and if it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather’ you wouldn’t call me 
mister.” 

“But I—you—we haven’t known each 
other long enough ——” - 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to call you Miss—er— 
whatever your name is. You don’t think 
I’m polite, I suppose. But you’re so little 
and sort of—er—boyish in that there get- 
up, when ma said your name was Mary 
I couldn’t seem to make Miss sound as if 
it fitted you. And I like that name Mary 


00. : 

“All right, Jud,’’ Mary Beverly heard 
herself say, as if it were someone else. It 
was the most unheard-of thing she had 
ever done. Somehow it gave her a de- 
licious sense of freedom, almost of im- 
propriety. ‘‘Now tell me about your 
churn.”’ 

Jud told her. He showed her all the 
different component parts and explained 
their relation to each other, and made clear 
to her the principle on which were based 
the patents he had taken out a year or two 
before going into service. 

“‘ And all I need,” he said, “‘is a few dol- 
lars of capital to make a real business out 
o’ the thing—only I dunno’s I care. I git 
along all right, have plenty to eat, good 
home, nothin’ to worry about. Why should 
I go borryin’ trouble, runnin’ a business 
and gittin’ gray hairs before my time?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you’re con- 
tented in this—to live without am 2? 

sf bition in this out-o’-the-way place? 
That’s what you was goin’ to say. No 
one’s got no respect for a feller that don’t 
want to git rich. Why, shucks, what would 
I want to be rich for? 

“Now take that old pirate, Lafayette 
Jordan, that owns Caribou Lodge. Say, 
I’d ought to go easy how I call friends 0’ 
yourn harsh names. You be’n visitin’ 
to the Lodge, ain’t you? Oh, I don’t know 
nothin’ ag’inst Jordan, only he’s said to 
be one o’ the richest men in New York— 
and no one can be that rich without bein’ 
tricky. But the point is, what’s he got 
that I lack? Can’t eat but three meals a 
day, nor sleep more’n seven or eight hours. 
He comes up here huntin’, pays all git out 
for guides and supplies, shoots maybe one 
or two deer. I got the whole country to 
range in, know it same’s the palm 0’ my 
hand. Huntin’, fishin’, trappin’ furs, to 
say nothin’ o’ fresh air and freedom—the 
‘very thing them fellers pays big money for 
I get for nothin’. What would I do witha 
lot o’ money?” 

“Goto the city, travel, study, learn ——” 

“Yes, go to the city, travel a fast pace, 
study devilment, learn how to drink cock- 
tails.and a lot more things that won’t do 
me no good. I haven’t got a thing to 
swap with Jordan and them, only 4 

Jud hesitated and confusion mounted 
redly into the roots of his hair. Mary 
Beverly saw it. Had she then in these few 
hours made so deep an impression on this 
bumpkin? 

“Well?” 

“JT wasn’t intendin’ to say anythin’ 
about it. Ma says it’s Miss Nancyfied, and 
if it’d be’n anybody but ma somethin’ 
would of dropped. I’d like to be a—a 
artist.” 

The idea struck Mary Beverly as the 
greatest incongruity in her experience. 
Quite as much amused as astonished, she 
repeated, ‘‘An artist?” 

Jud was quick to sense the meaning in 
her tone. 

“Sure, go ahead and laugh! I know it 
ain’t in me—or rather I’ll say it is in me 
and I ain’t able to let it out. It’s the most 
helpless feelin’ in the world. I don’t know’s 
I can make you understand, Mary, but 
it’s like this: All my life I’ve lived here 
on this farm on Ashaluna sluice. I’m as 
much a part o’ this country as a cabbage 
is part of a garden. I’ll go further’n that 
an’ say this combination o’ river and 
mountains and lakes and woods is like a 
wife to me. I ain’t never cared for girls. 
Here’s all the girl I want. Gosh-a-mighty, 
me and her love one ’nother and fight one 
*nother same as any married couple you 
ever see; an’ so far when we’ve fit I’ve 
always won. That’s as it should be in any 
well-regulated.fambly, I cal’late. 

“Well, livin’ here in the hills and lovin’ 
’em the way I do I often have a terrible 
feelin’ that I can describe only by sayin’ 
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picture. Did you put yourself into this 
one? Which part of it’s me and which 
you? There’s somethin’ in the face that 
I’d call inspiration... Whose? Is that 
dreamin’ future-lookin’ expression mine, 
or does it say what you think about me or 
any man that has got a drop o’ red blood 
in him? Darned if I can tell where the you 
leaves off and the me commences.” 

Mary Beverly smiled. 

“Perhaps it puzzles me as much as it 
does you. Still if the picture were not 
Judson Dunlap I couldn’t have painted it. 
If you are that sort of man-you ought to 
have a great future,” 

““H’m! Maybe, maybe! But not in the 
Ashaluna,, Mary—not in the Ashaluna. 
Say, it’s gittin’ dark. I guess we’d better 
be goin’ up the hill. Guess you can git the 
same rig that brought you down to fetch 
you back.” 

Vv 

T WAS two days later when the alternate 

action of sun and cold having made ex- 
cellent going Judson Dunlap piloted Mary 
Beverly on snowshoes up past Ashaluna 
sluice, with its towering rock walls flanking 
the rushing torrent that drained the 
southern portion of the great Ashaluna 
basin, and on across lakes and streams, 
through winding gaps in the hills and 
finally reached the high point of Ashaluna 
Pass, where was located Lafayette Jordan’s 
great shooting box, Caribou Lodge. Within 
sight of the Lodge buildings Jud stopped. 

“This’ll be’s fur’s I go, Mary.” 

“Oh, but Jud, you must come to the 
Lodge and meet the people there. They 
will want to thank you, especially Mr. 
Jordan. Please come.” 

Stubbornly the young man shook his 


ad. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, I’d ruther not. I 
ain’t no ways at home with city folks. Of 
course you'll go give ’em a tall story about 
how I saved your life when you was lost 
beyond recall and all that sort of guff, and 
T’ll have to stand round and look pretty 
and simper and say, ‘Oh, dear me, it was 
nothin’ at all, nothin’ at all,’ when I know 
all the time it was a gol darn tough stunt 
and if I hadn’t be’n stronger’n a bull we’d 
both be out there somewheres buried in 
snow this minute. 

“Mary, you’re an all-fired nice girl. 
I’m plumb gone on you, an’ that’s God’s 
truth. You’re sweeter’n all the flowers in 
Ashaluna. But that’s nuther here nor 
there. Your folks is prob’ly rich and I 
hain’t got only the coat to my back, and 
what’s worse it don’t look like I had am- 
bition enough to buy an extry pair 0’ 
pants next time I git a suit.” 

“Some day, Jud,” said Mary Beverly, 
‘you'll be a very great man. I know it. 
That will be after you’ve forgotten you 
ever saw me. Oh, I’m so sorry you won’t 
come in and let them make just a teeny 
weeny hero of you. Do you know, I’m 
rather proud to have been saved by a 
regular fellow with a croix de guerre and 
a dandy war record. You’re something of 
a feather in my hat.”’ 

“Feather? I wisht I was the whole hat. 
Well, sometime you'll have another in- 
vitation from old Jordan to come here, and 
if you do I’d like to see you. Two-three 
years ago Jordan’s superintendent offered 
mea job guidin’. But shucks, them namby- 
pamby boys make me sick with their ‘I say, 
my good fellow’ and ‘Here you, lug my 
boots!’ One’s as bad as t’other. I done 
lots of k. p. in the Army, but I ain’t never 
be’n no dude’s lackey.’ 

Mary Beverly looked at Jud oddly. That 
this great countryman should betray a 
sense of social distinctions revealed some- 
thing in his make-up she had not previously 
sensed. And she was surprised at herself 
for not resenting Jud’s characterization of 
her friends as dudes. 

“You will come to New York some 
day?” she asked. 

She wondered what she would do with 
him if he did. Jud in a drawing-room and 
Jud in a churn shop or traveling the woods 
trails were two different beings. 

“T dunno. New York’s no place for me. 
The folks there’d be too sharp for me—like 
the feller that sold me them paintin’ 
lessons.” 

“Come to New York and study draw- 
ing,” suggested Mary Beverly half idly. 

“And live on what? Is New York air 
more nourishin’ than ourn?”’ 

“Sell your churn patents.” 

~“Whoto? I wouldn’t know which way 
to turn to git ten cents for ’em.” 

“T could introduce you to a man who 
would buy them at your own figure, if 
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CLOLEARS 


STARCHED OR SOFT AFFORD WITH GOOD 
VALUE, CORRECT STYLE, COMFORTABLE 
FIT, AND UNCOMMONLY LONG SERVICE 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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DJUSTO-LITE, a new, wonderful, convenient lamp A\);- 
A that you can attach any rwhere—to bed, shaving mir- 
ror, table, desk or chair. Throws a clear mello light, not 
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Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact and durable—made of solid brass 
—guaranteed for five years. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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only as a mark of appreciation of what 
you have done forme. My fath . 

It was an unfortunate speech—as the 
girl realized too late. Judson .Dunlap 
flushed, frowned and shot Mary Beverly 
a look that expressed a volume of resent- 
ment. 

“Oh, Jud, I’m sorry ——’ 

“T didn’t think it of ye,”’ said the woods- 
man. ‘‘You ain’t knowed me but two- 
three days. But I swan I cal’lated you 
thought better 0’ me than that!” 

“Most men would jump at such an op- 
portunity. That’s the way people get 
ahead—by taking advantage of every 
chance that offers.” 

“‘T ain’t most men, thank God! Nobody 
hands me no tips f’r services rendered. 
Does any of them gentleman friends of 
yours expect a two-bit piece when they 
help you into an automobile?” 

Mary Beverly was not accustomed to 
being lectured by anyone in the matter of 
social amenities. There was no need of 
Jud’s being so ungracious. 

“Don’t you think you’re rather rude?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, I be. I’m turrible sorry too. I’ve 
gone and made you mad with my con- 
founded pride. It only shows you can’t 
teach a roughneck nothin’. But gosh all 
hemlock, I do hate to be thanked! Lemme 
tell you I’m paid ten times over for any- 
thing I ever done for you, Mary. ‘I was 
paid the minute I see you tucked up warm 
and snug in our big feather bed. I says to 
myself, “There, ye big gawk, ye done 
somethin’.’ 

“Now, Mary, get me right! Doin’ a 
thing that’s hard ain’t fun, but gettin’ it 
done is the satisfyin’ part. It warn’t what 
you’d call a picnic for this country to git 
into the war, but it’s a heap of satisfaction 
to see the result. 

“Over in France they give me that little 
bronze dewdab on a ribbon, and the feller 
that pinned it on me—some general, he 
was—actually kissed me twicet. I was 
never so mortified in my life. I ain’t never 
told my mother yet ’bout him kissin’ me 
right before all the boys. I brung home 
the medal, though, to please her. She likes 
it, so it’s all right. 

“There is a big favor you can do me, 
Mary. When you see your folks and your 
friends leave my name out of it. Tell ’em 
you wandered round till you come to a farm- 
house, where you stopped durin’ the storm. 
You can act sort of confused and muddled 
up so’s not to let ’em know just where 
*twas. Then they won’t come palaverin’ 
round a-tryin’ to thank me.’ 

“Why, Jud, how dreadful! That’s the 
most cold-blooded thing I ever heard of— 
deliberately ignoring an act of heroism!’ 
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any more sich talk I’m go 
with ma and wash the 
them yarn roses in bu 
Seems’s if a feller with tw 
legs has. always got. to 
Bouquet Throwers’ Union 

Mary Beverly laughed 
self. It was quite a sad lit 
in a deeper though equall 
by, her companion. 
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He extended an enor: 
which Mary Beverly slip 

“Good-by, Jud.” 

“‘Good-by, Mary. Be 

Jud turned away abruy; 
off, his snowshoes creak 
hard crust. Mary Be 
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where he turned and 
swung her hand in farewe 
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of despair those who hag 
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question the nearest thz 
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THEN MARCIA FELL 
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was ready to produce the license and ask 
the minister to do his duty he realized that 
Marcia was flirting wildly with his guest and 
was meeting with impassioned responses. 
The flashing eyes beamed amorously upon 
Marcia and she blew. a kiss off the palm 
of her hand toward them. When Brian 
heard Marcia sigh “‘You’re the handsom- 
est thing I ever saw,” and heard the clergy- 
man whisper, “‘I’ll meet you after the show 
to-night, girlie,’’ he rose in high wrath and 
smote the reverend philanderer brilliantly 
upon the nose. Then the dream became a 
chaos of breaking china and falling chairs 
and flying entrées and Brian awoke in cold 
perspiring horror. 

A third dream he dreamed, and this was 
the worst nightmare of the herd. He was 
sitting with Marcia in her ‘dressing room 
while her play was in performance and told 
her he had the license. She had said: ‘‘It’s 
now or never! If you can produce a minis- 
ter, a priest, a bishop, a cardinal, a pope, a 
judge, an alderman, a sea captain or any- 
one else with authority to marry us within 
two minutes I’ll do it. If you can’t I'll 
never speak to you again.”’ 

Then she began to count off the seconds 
on her wrist watch. 

And he had walked out upon the stage 
and shouted, “‘Stop the play!’”’? Then turn- 
ing to the audience, which seemed to con- 
sist of a million grinning faces, he asked 
loudly, ‘‘Is there a clergyman in the house?”’ 
And the million grinning faces had burst 
out into a thunder peal of ironic laughter 
and a ripe tomato hurled from the gallery 
had splashed in scarlet abundance over his 
dress-shirt front and he had fainted from 
sheer terror. 

These nocturnal agonies persuaded Brian 
that he was going from bad to worse and 
that the matter would have to be brought 
toa decision. It must be one of two things, 
he decided— Marcia for keeps or-no Marcia 
at all. A match or a break—that is what it 
would have to be, and on this determina- 
tion he set his jaw stubbornly. 

So very quietly and calmly in her dress- 
ing room during the play—just as in the 
dream—he showed her the license. 

“‘What’s this, Brian?” 

“Read it.” 

“Why, it’s a marriage license! I never 
saw one before. Not a romantic-looking 
document, is it?’’ 

She studied the rather illegible names. 

“B.H.Black. Isthat you, Brian? Whom 
are you going to marry? Or maybe you 
have been married and divorced and never 
told me about it. And who’s this Corinne 
Dawson? Heavens, it’s Marcia! I can 
never remember my real name without 
thinking twice. Isn’t it ugly?” 

“You don’t seem to take it very seri- 
ously.” 

“T don’t understand exactly. Do you 
mean to say that you have gone and taken 
out a license for us before I’ve made up my 
mind to accept you?”’ 

“Precisely that.” 

“And you could get this thing without 
my being consulted at all?” 

“Ves, of course. You must admit, how- 
ever, that I have consulted you often 
enough.” 

“Then any man can go over to the jail 
or wherever they sell these things and buy 
a license to marry some poor defenseless 
woman who isn’t there to speak her mind— 
the Dowager Empress of Japan, for ex- 
ample?” 

Marcia in this vein could infallibly make 
him laugh, and his grimness relaxed. 

“‘Certainly—within reason.” 

““Well, when we women get the vote,”’ 
she answered, daintily retouching her make- 
up, ‘‘we’ll change all that.” 

He did not remind her that her sex had 
already been blessed with the franchise, and 
waited to see what she would say next. 
She turned away from her mirror presently 
and picked up the license again, knitting 
her brows over it. 

“Tt isn’t legal anyway,” she declared. 
“You have lied about my age. Trying to 
be complimentary, I suppose, you poor 
idiot! I’m not twenty-two—lI’m twenty- 
eight; and the darned thing is no good.” 

““Twenty-eight is legal age. That makes 
it all right.” 

““You’re too well informed on this sub- 
ject. I’m beginning to suspect you have 
been married before. Brian, you’re looking 
like.a perfect coffin trimmer.” 

_ ‘Isn’t it a serious matter?” 
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THE SMARTEST CAP 


and the only one that stays smart until 
worn out. The “Cravenette” finish pre- 
vents their shrinking or getting out of 
shape. They last twice as long as ordinary 
Caps, and keep their smartness to the 
end. Any first-class dealercan supply you. 


THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 


643 to 651 South Wells Street, Chicago 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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Replace broken windows—mend leaky tops with 


OVERLAND 
OAKLAND 


Look for this 
display on your 
dealer’s counter. 


your top. 
top wears out. 
See your dealer. If he hasn’t them send us 


his name and 40, 50, or 60 cents for box of 
eleven assorted sizes. 


WINDOWS aND ROOF PATCH ES 


Anyone can apply this window—stick it on same 
as a cold tube patch—in ten minutes. All labor 
charges done away. No stitching perforations to 
weaken celluloid. No loss of use of car. Made in 
sizes for all popular cars, complete with neat 
border of same material as your back curtain. 


Stik-Tite Roof Patches are applied in the same 
way and are also finished outside in Auto Rubber 
“Ford,” Mohair, or Imitation Leather to match 
Like the windows they stick till the 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Company 


“The Stik-Tite Co.” 


Dept. E, 335 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Makers of “‘Stik-tite Lily-White” tube patches, ‘‘Frost King’ Asbestos 
Lined Radiator Covers, Auto Tops, Tire Covers, ‘‘Warner’’ Seat Covers 


DEALERS 


399 


FORD 40¢ 


MOHAIR 50# 


LONG GRAIN 
60¢ 


Write for successful plan that brings 
you new customers and easy sales 
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The Perfect Mouthpiece 4 
O ease a man’s mind in BENS 
tion-time...a rod...and a pipe aN 

ay 


REG.U.S. 
PAT.OFF. 


witha RepMANot bit. It has all of 
amber’s beauty, but isstronger. The 
newer Chemistry has made it with- 
out taste or odor. Craftsmen with 
old-fashioned skill have cut it by 
hand into a limitless variety of 
shapes and styles, so that about 
every pipe and holder there is an 
ingenious touch of novelty that is 
liked by men who smoke. 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propuwcts Co. 
CHICAGO Dept. 62 ILLINOIS 


Pipes, $1.50 to $25; holders, 
50c to $10. Ask us if your 
_ dealer hasn’t them. 
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Removed with “Freezone” 
It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone on a touchy corn or 
a callus for a few nights. It stops aching after the first 
application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


Any Corn—Anywhere—Also 
Calluses on Bottom of Feet 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between 
the toes and the “‘hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of feet, 

Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 
) corn and callus, can be obtained at drug stores anywhere! 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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““Yes, too serious to be taken seriously 
just now. You know that I don’t want to 
retire from the stage for a while—a season 
or two anyway.” 

“You do not have to retire. 
tresses don’t.” 

He named a few famous mothers of the 
footlights. 

“Yes, but when I get married I want to 
retire. And I’m not ready to do either. 
That’s final. Now let’s tear up that license 
and be good friends again.” 

“Tear it up if you choose,” he said 
glumly. 

“No,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll keep it as a 
souvenir of my best chance to escape be- 
coming an old maid. It will comfort my 
declining years.” 

“You can’t have it unless you take a 
marriage certificate along with it,”’ he said 
coldly. ‘‘Please give it back to me.” 

“Does the old dear really want his pre- 
cious license? Well, he shall have it. Lend 
me a pencil, Brian, and I’ll write you a love 
letter on the back.” 

She occupied herself brightly with a pen- 
cil for a few minutes and then handed 
Brian the paper that he now regarded as 
the death warrant of his romance. He 
found that on the back she had sketched 
a joy-and-gloom caricature, at which trick 
she was facile. There was an impressive 
gallows, the cross bar of which was labeled 
“Marriage License.’’ The loop for the rope, 
her lettering said, was a wedding ring. At 
the free end of the rope, tugging indus- 
triously, was an old gentleman in a black 
beard, the hangman—marked “Brian 
Gloom.”’ Dangling in air, her neck in the 
noose, smiling sweetly in death, was 
“‘Marcia Joy.’’ Below the sketch she had 
written, “All the same, you’re a darling and 
it would be a rather nice way to perish.” 

She was troubled a little by the way he 
said good night. If he had been tragically 
sentimental she would not have worried 
about him, for she knew that mood of his 
and how to cure it with playful raillery. 
But he was merely abrupt and formal. A 
change of aloofness and detachment seemed 
to have come over the spirit of her captive. 

There must be no ugly wrenching asun- 
der, no sulky parting, no painful gesture 
of an unhappy end, Brian told himself. The 
spiritual value of this long attachment must 
remain unwounded for both of them. They 
would meet again, he hoped and believed, 
through some of the coincidences that give 
life its savor of surprise, and these meetings 
must not .be vexed with embarrassment. 
Their friendship had a serene sweetness 
that transcended the eternal chess game of 
the sexes, and this rare essence should not 
become embittered. Nevertheless, for his 
own good he must put an end to himself 
as a lover. The comedy must be finished 
without an emotional scene, without an 
anticlimax of platonizing; and the only 
method was that of absence. 

But what should he do with the telltale 
license? Should he mail it back to the 
county clerk’s office marked ‘“‘canceled” 
and thus have it expunged from the rec- 
ords? This decidedly irregular course 
might rouse a dangerous curiosity. He was 
about to destroy it, but Marcia’s carica- 
ture and affectionate message penciled on 
the back restrained him, Everything that 
contained the impress of her personality 
was dear to him. He was miserly of sou- 
venirs of her and he could not break him- 
self of the habit of collecting them. So he 
locked the disappointed license up in his 
safety-deposit box, there to rest among the 
lavender of a large collection of bonds and 
stock certificates until he should become 
indifferent enough to tear it up without a 
sense of regret. 

Then Brian invented a business trip to 
New York and departed, sending Marcia 
a cheerful little note that explained his dis- 
appearance as a duty and gave her no 
method of keeping up the lines of com- 
munication. He moped like a sick owl in 
Manhattan for several weeks, seeking dis- 
traction among a wide circle of hospitable 
acquaintances, and he received two letters 
from Marcia addressed to his office for for- 
warding. She wanted to know what was the 
idea of this sudden trip, hoped that he was 
putting over a big business deal and won- 
dered when he was coming back. He’ ac- 
knowledged them with a vague promise to 
tell her all about it the next time they met— 
and the rest was silence. 

He wanted to stay away until Marcia’s 
play left Chicago, but his hard-working 
partner, whose patient submission to the 
many joy journeys of the past had often 
troubled his conscience, began to write 
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“T’m tempted to.. But that would: be 
flirting with destiny. Take it back. I sup- 
pose it would be a bore to try to sell it. 
I once tried to sell some jewelry when I was 
poor, and found it very hard work. Better 
keep it for future use, Brian. It might be 
pet. sometime when you have forgot- 
ten m 

He Rocke back- the ring and handed her 
another. 

“A wedding ring! Brian, you fantastical 
creature! Surely this wasn’t for me too?” 

“No, it was my mother’s. 

oa might have known it. ‘They’ re not so 
heavy and symboliéal of fetters nowadays. 
I wonder how an old-fashioned bride felt 
with one of these things on. I think I'll try 
it. Hurrah, it fits! O-o-oh, it gives me the 
cold shivers! Put it away again.’ 

She pressed the ring into his hand, and 
then, standing on tiptoe; kissed him gayly. 

“That's for being a dear,”’ she explained. 

“Then tell me,” he answered when he 
had recovered from his surprise, . ‘‘ what 
this is for” 

He gathered ie up into his arms, but she 
took shelter close against his shoulder and 
adroitly escaped the kiss he had counted 
upon returning. 

“Look up,” he whispered, “and let me 
see the stars in your eyes.’ 

“Not until you let me go.” 

Upon this situation of a small young lady 
engulfed in a large man’s embrace, he de- 
terminedly trying to find her lips and she 
merrily evading, the door suddenly opened. 

“Here! Here! Break away! Cut it 
out!” a hoarse voice growled. 

They parted in a panic and a giant in 
blue uniform confronted them. He was the 
vault policeman with his pass-keys in his 
hand and his manner suggested that he was 
ready to run amuck from impulses of an 
outraged sense of decency. 

“Where do you two People get that 
stuff?”’ he roared. ‘‘How do you get that 
way? Don’t you know that this is a safety- 
deposit vault and not a hotel? We don’t 
rent these rooms to transients. What the 
deyil are you doing in here anyway? It’s 
after closing time. You must have been 
here for hours.” 

Brian and Marcia cowered abjectly be- 
fore him. He demanded their names, and 
Brian—far gone in mental confusion—pre- 
sented his card and introduced Marcia. 

“You see, officer, it was an accident,” 
he babbled. “TI left the door open and the 
young lady happened to come in. We are 


~old friends.” 


“So you’re not relatives!” the giant bel- 
lowed, the star on his breast quivering 
with righteous indignation. ‘‘I was hoping 
you were. Trying to use my vault for a 
spooning parlor, eh? My vault! What 
would the directors say? You’re guilty of 
disorderly conduct, that’s what you are! 
You can’t monkey with me! I was once a 
hotel detective. Maybe you were laying 
away in here to try to loot the vault when 
I went to supper. I’ll have to make a re- 
port on this. You’re both under arrest.” 

Brian protested wrathfully, and Marcia, 
for whom hysteria was imminent, tried to 
give away her Liberty Bonds as a peace 
offering. The officer refused to accept either 
explanations. or bribes, for he had the in- 
corruptible soul that grows in banks. He 
and Brian began to shout at each other, 
nose to nose. 

“Knock him down, Brian,” urged Mar- 
cia fiercely. ‘‘Hit him in the jaw! 

Brian was about to defend the fair name 
of his beloved in the manner suggested by 
Marcia—a right-hand swing from the hip 
would have been a satisfying expression of 
Before this catastrophe could 


occur, however, a fourth voice was added 
to the violent argument. 

A little man with iron-gray whiskers and 
a fiery eye peered under the officer’s arm 
and began to bark importantly. ¢ 
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BAG ES 


A. large variety of 
styles in all popular 
leathers. To retail at 
$9.00 and up. 


Secs for style and shoes 
for wear—such. are Bates 
Shoes. They embody in se- 
lected materials the skill of 


experienced workmen, and yet 
they are reasonable in price. 
The number of Bates Deal- 


ers is growing all the time. 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices: Webster, Mass. 


WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 


Stock Distributing Headquarters: Chicago, Ill. 
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knows how to handle and direct successfully the operation of Autos 


THE SATURDAY 


than seyen 

- and a half million 

cars and trucks were reg- 

istered in the United States 
during 1919. Thousands more are 
being added daily. Is it any wonder 


that every city, town and village is calling 

for men who are trained in auto, truck and 

tractor work? Big factories, garages and service 

stations are constantly asking for our graduates; own- 

ers write us for names of graduates in their locality that 

they may place their cars, trucks or tractors in competent 
hands. Everywhere the demand is for Detroit trained men. 


A Golden Business Opportunity 


The man who is trained to solve the problems of Automotives—the man who 


Trucks and 


Tractors is well equipped to go into business for himself or easily capable of finding 
steady, well-paid employment in any community. Ten to twelve weeks of intensely 
interesting training here at the Michigan State Auto School will fit you to enter a well- 


paying, decent business. 


There can be but one 
_logical answer to this ques- 
tion. Detroit, with more than 


180 auto, truck and acces- 
sory factories, is the very Heart 


of the Automobile Industry. 
Seventy-nine per cent. of all 
automobiles manufactured are 
made in Michigan —71% are 
made in Detroit alone. These 
facts give our students advan- 
tages impossible of realization 
elsewhere. Enthusiastic and 
almost unlimited co-operation is 
enjoyed with these big factories. 
Frequent opportunities are af- 
forded our students to hear 
lectures and highly instructive 
talks given by the leading men 
in the Auto industry, the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. 


Start Any Day 


You don’t need to waste a mfn- 
ute. Our school is open the year 
‘round. Three classes daily— 
morning, afternoon and evening. 
You can start same day you 
arrive. Instructions are inter- 
esting; the work fascinating. 
Instructors are thoroughly com- 
petent men—several are mem- 
bers Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Our Welfare De- 
partment helps you find good 
room and boarding accommoda- 
tions, and gives any other assis- 
tance needed. If necessary we 
aid you to get a job whereyoucan 
earn money to help pay expenses. 


This training will fit you fora position as auto, truck or tractor 


salesman; for a position in factory, 
garage or service station or to establish 
a garage or service station of your 
own. Trained Competent Automotive 
men easily earn from $150 to $400 
monthly, — many of our graduates 
make $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. 


Why Auto Factories 
Endorse School 
Because its courses are thorough and prac- 
tical, our school has the endorsement of lead- 
ing Auto, Truck and Tractor manufacturers. 
They know that in the electrical room pic- 
tured at the left, students receive a most 
thorough training in auto electrics. Our 


electrical training differs in that it is taught only in connection with our Complete Course. An 
electrical training without a thorough knowledgeof Auto Mechanics is a liability rather than 


an asset. 


The factories know that in our classrooms, one of which is pictured at. the right, 


students get. through illustrated lectures, the fundamental principles of construction and 


operation which they can get in no other, way. 


summed up in the fact that they endorse our 
methods, assist-in outlining, our Courses, 
furnish us with their latest chassis and employ 
our graduates. 


What We Teach 


Our Course covers every phase of Auto- 
motives:—internal combustion engines and 
their method of operation; power applica- 
tion and control through transmissions: and 
differentials; complete training in Auto 
Electrics—starting, lighting and ignition 
systems; auto, truck, tractor, stationary gas 
engine and farm lighting plant construction 
and operation. All of these subjects are 
made doubly plain through illustrated lec- 
tures and practical classroom work, 


Farm Tractors 

The dawn of the Tractor Age is here. The 
importance of the tractor is unquestioned. 
Our students are given thorough instruction 
in tractor care, operation and repair in con- 
nection with our regular Automobile Course, 
Brazing, Welding and Tire Repairing can be 
taken in separate courses. Every student 
receives a Life Scholarship. 


Just what the factories think of this school is 


Write for Catalog 

Get our new catalog. Gives com- 
plete information about Courses, shows 
dozens of pictures of equipment, quotes 
letters from Auto Factories and grad- 
uates, etc. Write at once. Or better 
still, jump on a train and come as 
hundreds of others have done. Come 
or write for catalog TODAY—our 
Money-Back Guarantee protects you. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


‘The Detroit Auto’ Schoo/" 
3985 Auto Building 
687-89-9] Woodward Ave. 


Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This new toy of mine rings the bell of boy 
happiness. With these outfits any boy, with 
only a screw driver and a wrench, can build 
strong, swift, finely finished wagons, gliders, 
coasters, racers, trucks and many other toys. Outfits 
contain extra strong steel disc wheels, axles, plates 


and all other parts. 


“Endorsed by all Leading Manufacturers” 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


The crackerjack $10 set ($15 in Canada) contains 
gears and pinions and extra parts with which a real 
geared speedster can be built. Then there’s a $6.50 set 


($9.75 in Canada) and a big $15 set ($22.50 in Canada). 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—Full of good stories, articles on out- 


door and indoor games, athletics, etc. 


tional Gilbert Toys. 


A. C. Gilberi, President 
THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 119 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In Canada: 


The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., 
In England: The A.C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Limited, Toronto. 


Also catalog of 100 Educa- 
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‘‘Wazza trouble here, officer? *Smatter 
with these people? Coupla crooks? I was 
in the director’s room on some.court busi- 
ness and I thought the. Bolsheviks were 
busting into the bank. © Silence, you!””— 
this to Brian—‘‘order in the court!” 

The policeman told what he had seen and 
his interpretation of it. 

“Disorderly conduct, I call it, judge,” 
he declared hotly. “They’ re under arrest.” 

He made a grab for Brian’s collar. 

-“Extraordinary! Scandalous!” gloated 
the little man, rubbing his hands together 
happily. 

“Be careful, officer, I think he’s getting 
ready to hand you a wallop. Well, -sir, 
what have you got to say for yourself? 
I must warn you, however, that any evi- 
dence you give will be used against you.’ 

“Are you really a judge?” Brian de- 
manded. 

“T am, sir, and I shall see that the law is 

enforced in this case. I am J udge Simpson 
of the County Court.” 
_ Here the ornament of the bench observed 
a cuspidor in the corner and directed a 
long-distance tobacco shot at it with deadly 
accuracy. 

“Then I appeal to you as a man of sense 
and education,” Brian pleaded. ‘This 
yoy lady and I are engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Ts that so?’’—suspiciously. ‘Let her 
show me her engagement ring. Come on, 
young lady! Hold out your left hand!” 

Instead of which Marcia hid her hand 
behind her back. 

“Here it is, judge,” 
into his deposit box. 
off—to rest her finger. 
darling.” 

Marcia eagerly slipped on the token of 
betrothal. 

‘‘Well, maybe so, maybe so,” the judge 
admitted grudgingly. ‘‘But if you carry on 
like that in bank vaults you ought to get 
married right away.’ 

“That’s what I say, your honor,” was 
Brian’s glad outery. ‘‘And here’s our wed- 
ding. license.” 

Judge Simpson again: inflicted the by- 
product of his mastication upon the cus- 
pidor and read the license. 

“You B. H. Black? You Corinne Daw- 
son?” 

They nodded. 

“You want to get married?” 


cried Brian, dipping 
‘‘She had taken it 
Put it on again, 


’ 


Elizabeth Anne— Roland Pertwee. . 
When Marcia Fell— Charles Collins . 


Luck of the Road—Wallace Irwin. . 
Kings’ Hosts—Wilbur Hall. .... 


Following the Front—Arthur Train . 


Editorials. . . ee a5 Sects 


Out-of-Doors ... 
The Metal of Myxtery 
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Brian’s howl of assent 
judge the fact that M 
“Well, I’m a marryi 
up in jig time every da 
I think I’ll marry you two) 
her hand! Now then!” 7 
He spit again. 
“Do you, Mister Man, | 
wife, to love, et cetera? A 
you, young ‘lady, take t 
for your husband to ch 
I hope—and possibly na; 
nod it! Say it!” , 
Marcia looking like a 


judge accepted as yes. 

“Then I hereby d 
wife and as judge of the, 
got a darned good right to; 
ring. Your key ring wi 
You're married now! ~ 
of it!” 

“Not really?” Mar 
ror, staring at Brian’s n 
ring on the fatal finger, 

“Yep. It’s all over 
think if ll kiss the bride. | 
good-looking gal.” 

Marcia in a kind o 
full on the mouth with gre! 
swift little judge. Bria 
so enthusiastically with 
he could not rush to h 

““Now I’ve got to ea’ 
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He paid his complimen’ 
again and bustled away. | 

Marcia reconciled hers} 
plished fact only after Bri 
her that it should be doney 
end of her tour by a clergy: 
the traditional ceremonies 
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And furthermore she jk 
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ing,”’ she explained, ‘“‘bul 
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INGER ALE 


ERE’S a delightful, safe drink for chil- 

dren overheated by play —Clicquot 

Club Ginger Ale. Its bubbling, sparkling 

coldness makes an irresistible appeal to hot 

\ little throats. And the mildly stimulating 

: warmth of its pure ginger content safe- 
guards against too sudden chill. 

Made of real Jamaica ginger, pure juices 
of lemons and limes, clean cane sugar, and 
clear, sweet spring water—carbonated. 
. Serve plain or with any kind of fruit juices, 

as fancy dictates. 

Buy Clicquot by the case: from your 
grocer or druggist, and help the kiddiés to 
it whenever they’re hot and thirsty. “Two 
large glassfuls in every bottle. 


PLAWOL 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A, 
ext 
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Records 


Are Columbia’s exclusive popular 
artists the real headliners?—We'll 
say they are! 


Could Al Jolson sing the alphabet 
and make it a scream?—We'll say 
he could! 


Does Nora Bayes make a musical 
skylark out of every song she sings? 
We ll say she does! 


Are Van and Schenck the cleverest 


Get the New Columbia NOVELTY Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia dealer has it. 


trick singers in vaudeville today ?— 
We'll say they are! 

Can Bert Williams get a laugh-a- 
line out of any song he talks?—We’// 
say he can! 


Has Harry Fox got fox-trots in his 
voice?—We'll say he has! 

Does the Columbia Grafonola play 
these artists’ records just the way 
they want them played?—They say 
it does! 


Exclusive Columbia Artists— 
Headliners All! 


Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Models up to 
$300; Period Designs 
up to $2100 


CoLuMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
ComMPANY New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


iStringer — Deore Pattullo Bwallace Gavin FB ‘Scott Fitzgerald —Thomas Joyce 
ilcox Putnam — Eleanor Franklin Egan — Donald Wilhelm — Ferdinand Reyher 


ensible, quality clothes that fit and have real style — 


commonsense smartness. Clothes for American men, whether they live in town or in the €o1 
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By Nima W Putnam 
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even I myself fall for it on oc- 
casion and yearn to do some- 
thing splendidly unsalable for 
the permanent good of Amer- 
ican literature. I usually get 
these attacks after dining with 
my mother-in-law, where 
there is a cook who can make 
mince pie—illimitable, imag- 
inative, unrestricted mince 
pie. When I yearn to yearn I 
get myself asked there to eat, 
and inevitably I yearn next 
day; a pleasing melancholy 
settles upon me and I begin 
to realize that my work is not 
all that it ought to be. 

’*T was on such a morn that 
our piano tuner, who was most 
sympathetically and ade- 
quately expressing my emo- 
tions upon the person of our 
installment piano, took me to 
task for not writing more seri- 
ous stuff. He is himself a man 
of genius, being a tenor by 
primary obedience anda piano 
tuner by force of circum- 
stances. I have his own word 
for it. He would gladly have 
attempted to prove it to me, 
but after a similar attempt on 
the part of one of our leading 
detective-story writers to 
prove to me that poetry was 
her real métier I preferred to 
accept his bare statement. 
Besides, he had an honest face. 


Mince Pie, Preferred 


ub HY don’t you write 

something really 
good?”’ he asked me, leaning 
heavily upon A Flat. ‘Take 
these here Russians now— 
that’s stuff which will last.’ 

“T doubt it,’’ I remarked, 
“what with all the unpleas- 
ant reports we get from there.” 

“T was referring to Turgen- 
ieff,’’ replied the piano tuner, 
alighting savagely upon B 
Minor or something. 

In common with most char- 
acters of this sort he was a 
remarkable man. His words 
left a deep impression on my 
mind. They brought me to 
an added realization that if I 
was ever going to do anything 
big I should do it at once be- 
fore the price of paper went 
up again, and also before I 
was thirty-one. You know 
how it is—you always allow 
yourself a year’s margin on 
wherever you happen to be 
on the calendar. I had been 
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making these mince-pie allowances for the 
last ten years; the fatal, tide-water age 
for achievement always, most fortunately, 
remaining one jump ahead. 

This time, however, I determined to 
procrastinate no longer. I would do a 
strong novel; a long, long novel in fine 
print at $2.50 net; simply chock-full of 
hideous life in the raw—reeking with sin 
both original and plagiarized, crammed 
with intensive cultivation of the emotions 
and a miserably unhappy ending. The 
sort of thing which great authors get away 
with and starve in their—or somebody 
else’s—attic for the sake of. Somebody 
else’s attic is probably right. Because if 
it was their attic why should they starve? 
Why wouldn’t they sell the darn thing 
with real estate the way it is, and eat for- 
ever after? A diet of mince pie, preferred, 
to keep up the inspirational mood. 


To Cuba for Copy 


HE only thing I was up against in the 

carrying out of my high resolution to 
become America’s almost novelist was a 
dearth of what is technically known in the 
literary profession as ‘‘copy.’’ Russia 
was dished; the London slums over- 
worked; the native slums a darn sight 
more prosperous than our main street at 
home; and I began to fear lest my project 
fail from starvation, when all at once a 
magic name flashed across my mind— 
Cuba! Of course, Cuba Libertine! There, 
according to all accounts, would I find 
the grim material of which I was in need. 
At once I determined to saunter down to 
Cuba, gather up a little wickedness, and 
my strong and original novel would be 
provided with the makin’s. 

Which is probably the best all-round 
alibi for taking this particular trip which 
has been pulled to date. 

I am a woman of action. Believe me, 
once I had thought up the foregoing argu- 
ment I hesitated no longer. I put on one 
of those five-dollar hats of mine, and 
strolled right up to a well-known tourist 
agency with the kindly intention of be- 
stowing my patronage upon it. I had 
bought tickets through this concern before—tickets to 
Fall River in 1912—and I naturally expected some con- 
sideration. 

And so, entering their nice little place on the Avenue 
I leaned with languid grace against the counter and waited 
patiently until one of the young men who were darting 
from telephone to telephone like busy bees, should recog- 
nize me, drop five or six receivers in glad surprise and 
hasten to my assistance. And I waited. I’ll say I did. 
Until at length I drew the attention of one of these hum- 
ming birds by main force rather than by force of per- 
sonality. 


Havana Yacht Club Pier 
Above —Malacon From La Punta on a Sunday Afternoon 


“Hey, young feller,’’ I remarked, seizing a flying elbow 
as it would have passed me—‘‘hey, young feller, I want to 
go to Cuba.” 

Strangely enough, this didn’t get me anything. Instead 
of appearing impressed with the fact that I was willing to 
embark on so long a journey he at once cast upon me a 
look in which suspicion and envy were mingled. 

“Upper berth three weeks from next Saturday the only 
thing I’ve got,’’ he sniffed. 

“Nothing better?’ I inquired with that incredulity 
with which one always greets the sudden application to 
oneself of any general social condition. “I am willing to 
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ILLUSTRATED 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 
the Piper—dropped in at that particular tonsorial parlor 
for a shave and an eave-trough trim. 

As Budansky sat in his barber’s chair with the scissor 
blades snipping at an extremely scant back fringe his 
ever-investigatory eye alighted on the idle young stripling 
in a slightly soiled duck coat who stood not faraway. This 
stripling lingered in front of one of the mirrors, studiously 
and affectionately caressing what at the time was called a 
Harvard pompadour. It was a movement which he was 
repeating for at least the twentieth time in one day, and 
there was a touch of childlike ingenuousness in the open 
self-satisfaction with which he regarded his own pomaded 
headdress and his own classic if somewhat pallid features. 

Budansky also studied those features. He studied them 
with a shrewdly appraising eye. Then he inspected the 
neat and narrow figure and made inward note of the pale 
and pliant hands, and knew in his own soul that he had at 


“And While I’m Still Handing 
Out the Painful Truths,’’ He 
Concluded, “‘I Want to Warn 
You About This Gila Monster 

in the Shape of a Man”’ 


tory of Movie Lite 
STRINGER 
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last stumbled on a type that he needed in 
his business. For Budansky had already 
grown into a knowledge of certain deficien- 
cies in the film world. He saw that the 
public was no longer satisfied with the 
heavy-jowled actor of middle age, pitch- 
forked from the speaking stage into the film 
studio and called upon to enact a réle of 
light and engaging romance. They were 
stodgy and heavy and unresilient, those 
threadbare heroes of the silver sheet, not infrequently 
given to drink and not open-minded in the medium of 
their adoption. 

They were transients and nothing more, and Budansky 
was tired of them. He was tired of their extortionate 
salary demands; of their efforts to girdle down their over- 
aldermanie paunches; of their pathetic simulations of 
sprightly youth. And time had taught him the value of a 
clean slate in this business to which he was giving his 
fiery little soul. What he wanted was a personality still 
young and pliant and passive; something that could be as 
putty in his hands, to mold and manipulate as he saw fit. 
All he asked for, all he had been prowling so restlessly 
about and looking for, was some empty shell of a youth 
behind which he could station his own directing and 
dominating personality. But that shell, however empty, 
would have to be one appealing to the eye. 

So he continued to 
study Cupid McCub- 
bin—for by this time the 
Mickey of old had meta- 
morphosed into, an ado- 
lescent prettiness for 
which the later cogno- 
men was by no means 
inappropriate. Budan- 
sky studied the slender- 
bodied youth in the 
slightly soiled barber’s 
coat, making careful 
note of the regular if 
somewhat neutral fea- 
tures, the straight brow 
and the limpid if slightly 
vacant eyes, the thick- 
planted lashes and the 
gently curving lips, the 
skin as smooth as a 
woman’s and the gen- 
eral engaging aspect of 
a face which anemia 
and adolescence still 
combined to poeticize. 
And he decided in his 
own heart that he 
needed this lily-skinned 
barber-shop idler in his 
work. 

But Budansky was 
remarkably cool-headed 
and discreet about it 
all. He gave that cal- 
low youth no inkling of 
what he was being pro- 
jected into; nosuspicion 
of the vast and world- 
wide movements of 
which he was to stand 
the pillar and the pin- 
nacle in one. Budansky, 
in fact, said nothing of 
his plans until he could 
talk with Cupid Mc- 
Cubbin alone. Then he 
sounded out the slightly 
abashed Cupid and inti- 
mated that he was pro- 
ducing a peculiar type 
of picture into which 
Cupid might possibly 
fit. But it all depended 
on Nonah Maynelle, 
the bewitching and duly 
coached Nonah, with 
whom Budansky and 
Cupid duly dined one 
historic Sunday evening 
in a sufficiently big and 
bewildering hotel in At- 
lantie City. After bask- 
ing for an hour in the 
untempered radiance of 
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Nonah’s smile Cupid felt that association with such love- 
liness was more to be desired than even concert guitars 
and barber-shop ease. Not only did further argument 
prove unnecessary, but Budansky, seeing the occasion was 
ripe, did not overlook the chance to tie his man up in an 
iron-clad contract extending over an equally iron-clad 
period of two years. 

It was a calamitously lopsided contract, as Cupid was 
later to find out, though the modest salary which went 
along with it was to prove an unappreciated and persistent 
conserver of his uncorrupted youth. But it was the instru- 
ment through which Mickey, alias Cupid, McCubbin 
passed quietly out of existence and an observant and 
slightly timorous stripling by the name of Arthur Aylwyn 
came full-fledged into being. 

That untimely demise was wept over volubly and pro- 
tractedly by Cupid’s widowed mother, who invariably 
demanded of all hearers why ‘“‘thim fly-be-night movie 
clowns couldn’t have left a clane-moinded lad alone instid 
av thraipsin’ him off to Californy wid an ar-rmy av wild 
wimmen to be leadin’ him asthray and a carful av photty- 
graphers to be drivin’ him into jumpin’ off the say cliffs and 
riskin’ ivry bone in his body for not a cint more thin he’d 
be makin’ as a self-respectin’ barber—and niver a lad more 
open-handed wid his ould mother, and him now as good as 
dead and gone, what wid his own name taken away from 
him and thim vampire wimmen wan reads about loorin’ 
him into ways that he’d niver walk av his own will!”’ 

But the cautious-eyed Budansky made it a point to see 
that the newcomer to the motion-picture world did not 
succumb to the vampire women and their blandishments, 
except on celluloid and strictly professional premises. And 
before the end of the year the small check which the frugal- 
minded Arthur Aylwyn sent regularly from Hollywood 
enabled the still dubious-minded Mrs. McCubbin to seek 
out a more comfortable flat in Germantown, though she 
still insisted, and insisted to the end, on denominating her 
exiled offspring as Mickey. That youth in the meantime 
had been coached for his first picture, had verified Bu- 
dansky’s conviction that the boy had a face that was bound 
to film well, and in a darkened projection room had beheld 
himself prepared for perpetuation on the silver sheet. 
That was his first ghostly inkling of art’s immortality, and 
the taste of it was like the first taste of blood toa tiger. He 
was a movie actor and he intended to be a good one. 

Budansky fed his vanity and made vast promises and 
talked big of the future. But he watched him and worked 
him—worked him to the bone. He filled that empty 
measure with the fullness of his wisdom. He stood behind 
that slight and boyish figure and poured forth into him 
the fruits of his ripened art, his tricks and artifices, his 
long-pondered poses and gestures, his knowledge born of a 
hundred trials and a hundred failures. He electrified the 
anemic and slightly bewildered guitar strummer into an 
artist. He put a soul into the narrow body and a look of 


pathos into the limpid and thick-lashed eyes, to the end 
that, the world over, men and women sitting back in their 
theater chairs, and seeing the glycerin tear on his cheek as 
he bade farewell to the love that could no longer in this 
troubled world be his, invariably felt a lump come up in 
their throats and furtively fished for their handkerchiefs 
while the fade-away still left the house in welcomed dark- 
ness. And girls in their teens, adoring-eyed girls from 
college classrooms and telephone switchboards and from 
behind counters, watched Arthur spurn the advances of 
the cruel-hearted heiress and waken to the true worth of 
the modest cowslip in ruffled dimity, and envied that cow- 
slip in ruffled dimity and fondly dreamed themselves in 
her place. 

In other words, before Budansky got through with him 
Arthur Aylwyn became a real movie actor. He became a 
headliner and a national hero and a name in electric bulbs. 
Before time released him from the tentacles of that iron- 
clad contract he became a film star in everything but his 
salary figure, which remained so meager that the luxuries 
of stardom were denied him and he knew nothing of ten- 
hour poker games at The Inn and saw nothing of the night 
life which made The Barn a magnet for the over-wearied 
screen worker and the beach dances a carnival of rice- 
powdered ladies slightly maudlin with something more 
than music. Budansky, in fact, kept the Kid’s nose to the 
grindstone and showed him not only how to make pictures 
but how to feel pictures and think pictures. With malice 
aforethought and much adroit maneuvering he kept that 
Kid on a treadmill of work, with no time for diversion and 
no surplus energy to spill over in revolt. 

Arthur Aylwyn during that grueling two years learned 
a great deal. He learned among other things that he was 
getting ridiculously small pay for the returns he was bring- 
ingin. He learned that other producers had been assessing 
and tabulating his later successes and reducing his possible 
stellar values to an actuarial basis. And when it came to 
an estimate of his own worth he betrayed no intention of 
repeating his initial error of being overmodest. 

So when his time was up he broke with Budansky. He 
broke with him coolly and completely, in spite of that fiery- 
hearted little man’s repeated cry that Arthur was selling his 
soul for gold and his repeated prophecy that Arthur would 
collapse like a punctured balloon without the gifts of Bud- 
ansky to buoy him up. But, for all his youth, he played 
his cards carefully and quietly. Helaid 
down his terms and he exacted his 
conditions. He became star and vice 
president of the Augmented Aylwyn 
Films, with a voice in his own produc- 
tions and the privilege of choosing his 
own support and a fixed percentage of 
the net, to say nothing of a salary 
which left him a little dizzy when he 
contemplated the row of digits on a 


Otto Etzel, the Ex:Knight of the Scissors, Made it Plain That He Knew Quite Well What the Rest of the 
World Must Never be Allowed to Know 
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“Gad, But You’d Film Great!’’ He Said. 


from him. On that dark day when— 

after studying his own effigy carefully 

and thoughtfully in the panel mirror 

of his dressing room—he found what 

was unmistakably a gray hair in the 

dusky fagade that waved so gracefully 3, 

back from his pallid brow, his heart ve oe 

went down like a plummet and a fine yA 

sweat of horror came out on his face. 
It left him shaken and sick 

for the rest of the week, and 

even the news that a maga- 

zine competition had estab- 

lished him as the second most mths): 

popular motion-picture actor ; 

in all America failed to bring 


back to him his old careless faith in himself. And as 
though to authenticate the ancient tradition that mis- 
fortunes never come singly, there appeared at his dressing- 
room door a few days later a sodden and bloodshot 
figure who loudly addressed him as Mickey and spoke 
with not insignificant affection of the good old days when 
they barbered side by side in that Philadelphia tonsorial 
parlor which Arthur Aylwyn had struggled so desper- 
ately to eliminate from both his memory and his life. He 
quickly dragged that boon companion of his well-censored 
youth into the privacy of his room and got the door shut 
and locked behind them. 

There the conference, if not a prolonged one, was at 
least a pointed one. Otto Etzel, the ex-knight of the 
scissors, made it plain that he knew quite well what the 
rest of the world must never be allowed to know. He was 
willing to be fair; he had no intention of gumming up his 
old friend Mickey’s movie-idol game. But one good turn 
deserved another. And as the redoubtable Otto Etzel 
regarded himself as a person of grace and undivulged 
dramatic gifts, once the outer man were fittingly rehabili- 
tated and the inner man were consistently nourished on 
three square meals a day, he modestly demanded a per- 
manent place on the Augmented Aylwyn Films and an 
occasional participation in its activities. 

He did not, however, achieve an acting part in that 
company where he proved so unwelcome a visitor. But he 
got his threesquaremealsa day anda place on thesalary list. 
He was absorbed and at the same time discreetly seques- 
tered in the Augmented Aylwyn Films by being given the 
somewhat nominal position of valet de chambre to Arthur 
Aylwyn himself, where, when sober, he looked after the 
person and the apparel of that none-too-happy star; and 
where, when otherwise, he appropriated that star’s im- 
ported foulard cravats and scorched his priceless brocaded 
waistcoats and morosely imbibed eau de cologne and out- 
Horatioed Horatio by mutterings to the effect that if he 
list to speak he might yet resort to much ambiguous giv- 
ing out. 

It was about this time that a quite new and unlooked-for 
note of poignancy intruded itself into Arthur Aylwyn’s 
screen work, and some mysterious fourth dimension of 
feeling crept into even his lighter interpretations of life, as 
though for the first time he had stood face to face with the 
latent tragedy and the meaning of mortal existence. The 
Hamlet-like shadow on his lean young cheek became 
accentuated and the soul-hungry expression in the mourn- 
ful oldish-young eyes became more mournful than ever, 
reviving the stubborn tradition that some variously de- 
nominated adventuress in jade earrings and snaky black 
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“I'd Starve by Inches,’’ She Said, ‘‘Before I'd Sink toa Thing Like That!’’ 


décolletage had come between poor Arthur and the one 
pure love of his life. 

Then three short months later something even more 
disturbing injected itself into the troubled career of 
Arthur Aylwyn. It all rose out of a quarrel with a new 
director, backed up by the art department, when a Chinese 
dragon chair had been planted in the foreground of the 
Spanish-mission interior where Sir Arthur, surrounded by 
the frenzied peons, seeks sanctuary with the heroine 
hanging over his arm and his last bullet gone, and promptly 
encounters the benevolent-eyed priest, who just as 
promptly joins them in the bonds of holy matrimony. 

Now Sir Arthur, with his ineradicable demand for the 
right thing, objected to that strictly Oriental piece of furni- 
ture in a strictly West Coast edifice. The new director, on 
the other hand, proclaimed that since they were making 
pictures and not emulating furniture factories the shoot- 
ing should proceed with a Navajo blanket draped over the 
chair back to dissimulate its overexotic origin. 

But the picture did not proceed. It came to a stop, 
because the star, who was so averse to sham and shoddy 
compromise, walked quietly out of the bell-hung chapel, 
proceeded to his dressing tent and there removed his 
Westerns and his make-up. Then having arrayed himself 
in those everyday habiliments in which he took a not 
unnatural pride, he stepped into his lavender-colored 
clover-leaf roadster, upholstered in lavender-colored 
morocco, and started for Hollywood and home. 

Twenty minutes later, however, he drew up at the side 
of the trail, for in the heart of that arid alkali flat he 
beheld a girl in a soiled old-rose silk sweater—a girl with 
singularly high color and blue eyes—stooping somewhat 
helplessly over a car engine which had gone dead. 

Sir Arthur, as he dismounted from his shimmering 
lavender-colored roadster, noticed that the stalled car was 
a time-battered English vehicle of antediluvian vintage. 
Under its faded top he saw a faded if somewhat haughty- 
faced man of about thirty-five quietly though intently 
watching the girl who fussed over the engine. His refusal 
to participate in those activities impressed Sir Arthur as 
ungallant in the extreme, since it was a fixed law in the 
life of the latter always to come to the assistance of a lady 
in distress, especially if she were youthful enough and 
attractive enough to appeal to his romantic imagination. 

But in this case, as he stepped closer to the girl in the 
old-rose sweater, he was confronted by a small series of 
shocks, which if they did not dampen his ardor at least 
slightly ruffled his composure. For in the first place his 
advance remained quite unacknowledged by either the 
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NY day, now, I expect to read in the paper that Sir 
pe Oliver Lodge, or somebody else who keeps right in 
touch with all the old crowd, has received a message 
from the Great Beyond announcing that the spirits have 
walked out for a forty-four-hour week, with time and a 
half for overtime, and government control of ouija boards. 
And it would be no more than fair, when you come right 
down to it; something ought to be done to remedy the 
present working conditions among the spirits. Since this 
wave of spiritualism has broken over the country it has 
got so that a spirit doesn’t have a minute to himself. The 
entire working force has to come trooping back to earth 
every night to put in a hard night’s.labor knocking on 
walls, ringing bells, playing banjos, pushing planchettes 
round, and performing such parlor specialties. The spirits 
have not had a quiet evening at home for months. The 
Great Beyond must look as deserted as an English lecture 
platform. 

No spirit could object to coming back now and then in 
the way of business, so to speak, through a professional 
medium. That sort of thing is more or less expected; it’s 
all in an eternity, as you might say. But the entrance of all 
these amateurs into the industry has been really too much. 
It is the ouija-board trade in particular that is so trying. 
Now that every family has installed its own private ouija 
board and expects immediate service on it at any hour of 
the day or night, the sting has been put into death. It’s 
enough to wear a poor spirit to a shadow, that’s what it is. 


The Age of the Ouija Board 


F COURSE theremay not be any particular connection, 

but nation-wide spiritualism seems to have come in like 
a lion at just about the time that nation-wide alcoholism 
was going out like a lamb. The séance room has practi- 
cally become the poor man’s club. After all, people have 
to do something with their evenings; and it can always be 
argued on the side of the substitute pastime that it does 
not cut into the next morning, anyway. There was a time 
when ouija-board operating was looked upon 
only as an occupation for highly unmarried 
elderly ladies of pronounced religious tenden- 
cies; prohibition was regarded in much the 
same light, if you remember. And now the 
ouija board has replaced the corkscrew as 
the nationalemblem. Times surely do change, 
as I overheard someone 
saying only yesterday. 

It has certainly been a 
great little fiscal year for 
stockholders in ouija- 
board plants. A census to 
show the distribution of 
ouija boards would prove 
that they average at least 
one to a family. There is 
every reason for their 
popularity as a family in- 
stitution; their initial cost 
can soon be scraped to- 
gether, their upkeep 
amounts to practically 
nothing, they takeup little 
space, and anybody can 
run them. They are the 
Flivvers among psychical 
appliances. No home can 
conscientiously feel that it 
is supplied with all mod- 
ern conveniences, lacking 
one; there is even some 
talk, I hear, of featuring 
built-in ouija boards 


Mrs. Curley in Her Favorite Selection, Don’t 
Tell the Daisies I Tolded You 


in the more 
luxurious of 
the proposed 
new apartment 
houses. 

A strong factor in 
the popularity of the 
ouija board as a do- 
mestie utensil is the 
prevalence of ouija- 
board agencies 
throughout the coun- 
try. No shopping 
round is necessary; 
you can buy one any- 
where, from a notion 
counter to a used-car 
emporium. Its pur- 
chase used to involve 
much secret diplo- 
macy. You had to 
worm the manufac- 
turer’s address from 
some obscure acquaintance who was 
rumored to go in for all that sort of 
thing, and then you had to send to 
some vague place in the West, whence 
your ouija board came to you, f. o. b., 
in a plain wrapper. Now there is not 
the slightest hitch—you can pick one up anywhere on the 
way home. Our own corner drug store has been celebrat- 
ing Ouija Week for the past month or so, and I understand 
that the boards are going like hot cakes—after all, you 
can’t better the old similes. They certainly make a taste- 
ful window display, combined, as they are, with garlands 
of rubber bath hose, with notes of color introduced by a 
few hot-water bags here and there. I imag- 
ine that the exhibit was arranged by the 
same person who thinks up names for the 
drinks served at the soda fountain. 

What a simple matter this thing of com- 
municating with the spirits has turned out to 
be, since the ouija board made its entrance 
into the great American family life. There 
is practically nothing to it—anybody can do 
it in the privacy of his own room. Look at 
the results that the members of our little 
circle have been getting, for instance, 
since we took up the ouija board in a really 
thorough way. And we never had a les- 
son in our lives, any of us. It has been a 
rough season, locally, for the professional- 
medium trade; I doubt if the profession- 
als have even made expenses, since we 
learned that we could do it ourselves. . 

Home spirit communication has com- 
pletely revolutionized our local social life. 
I often wonder what we should ever do 
with our evenings if it weren’t for the 
spirits. Since they have taken to dropping 
in for an informal chat over the ouija 
board we never lack a lively parlor game 
for one and all—metaphysical, yet clean. 

And then just look at the money we save 
on amusement taxes! You know how it is 
yourself; the minute you leave home to 
make an evening of it, it runs right into 
expense. What with the cost of theater 
tickets, cabaret food and taxicab charter— 
good night, as the saying goes. Even 
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ite Boy. As an encore she always used 
s that slightly rough one about Where 
eTum Fwom, That’s What Me Wants 
hh many people think she is at her best. 
etaakes the slightest change in costume 
y-she doesn’t even remove her chain- 
—'t if you closed your eyes you’d really 
t tittle child was talking. She has often 
n¢hould have gone on the stage. Then 
) ie Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, 
7 \ve done more, except 

hii to find songs that 


bit the only numbers 
m ver comprised. Mr. 
“ihe to 


give an imitation of a man sawing wood, including knots, 
but Mrs. Both somehow did not quite feel that this would 
have been in the spirit of the thing. So the intellectual 
Sunday evenings broke up, and the local mental strain went 
down to normal again. 

Mrs. Both is now one of the leaders in the home- 
research movement. She has been accomplishing perfect 
wonders on the ouija board; she swung a wicked plan- 
chette right from the start. Of course she has been pretty 
lucky about it. She got right in touch with one spirit, 
and she works entirely with him. Henry G. Thompson, 
his name is, and he used to live a long time ago, up round 
Cape Cod way, when he was undeniably a good fellow 
when he had it. It seems that he was interested in farming 
in a small way, while he was on earth, but now that he has 
a lot of time on his hands he has taken up poetry. Mrs. 
Both has a whole collection of poems that were dictated to 
her by this spirit. From those that I have seen I gather 
that they were dictated but not read. 

But then, of course, she has not shown me all of them. 

Anyway, they are going to be brought out in book form 
in the fall, under the title Heart Throbs From the Here- 
after. The publishers are confident of a big sale, and are 
urging Mrs. Both to get the book out sooner, while the 
public is still in the right mood. But she has been having 
some sort of trouble with Henry, over the ouija board. I 
don’t know if I have it quite straight, but it seems that 
Henry is behaving in a pretty unreasonable way about the 
percentage of royalties that he insists must go 
to the Thompson estate. 

But aside from this little hitch—and I dare say 
that she and Henry will patch it up between them 
somehow—Mrs. Both has got a great deal out of « 
spiritualism. She went about it in the really 
practical way. She did not waste her own time 
and the spirits’ asking the ouija board questions 
about who is going to be the next President, and 
whether it will rain to-morrow, and what the 
chances are for a repeal of the Volstead Act. 
Instead she sat right down and got acquainted 
with one particular spirit, and let him do the 
rest. That is really the best way to go about it; 
get your control, and make i 
him work your ouija board : 
for you, and like it. Some 
of our most experienced me- 
diums agree that that is the 
only way to get anywhere in 
parlor spiritualism. 

But when you come right 
down to it there are few who 
can get more out of a ouija 
board than our own Aunt 
Bertha. Her work is not so 
highly systematized as that 
of Mrs. Both, but it is pretty 
fairly spectacular, in its way. 


By Means of Her Ouija*Board Miss Thill Has Worked Her Way Right Into the Highest Intellectual Circles of Spirit Society 
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I knew that Aunt Bertha was going to get in some 
snappy work on the ouija board; I could have told you 
that before I ever saw her in action. She has always been 
good at anything anywhere nearly like that. Now you 
take solitaire, for instance. I don’t think I ever saw a 
prettier game of solitaire than that which Aunt Bertha 
puts up. You may be looking over her shoulder while she 
deals out the cards for a game of Canfield, and from the 
layout before her you would swear that she had not a 
chance of getting more than one or two aces up, at most. 
In fact, it looks so hopeless that you lose interest in the 
game, and go over to the other end of the room to get a 
magazine. And when you come back Aunt Bertha will 
have all the cards in four stacks in front of her, and she 
will smile triumphantly and exclaim: “‘What do you 
think of that? I got it again!”’ 


Aunt Bertha’s Snappy Work 


HAVE known that to happen over and over again; I 

never saw such luck in my life. I would back Aunt 
Bertha against any living solitaire player for any amount 
of money you want, only providing that the judges leave 
the room during the contest. 

It was no surprise to me to find that she had just the 
same knack with a ouija board. She can take a ouija 
board that would never show the least signs of life for any- 
body else and make it do practically everything but a tail 
spin. She can work it alone or she can make a 
duet of it—it makes no difference to her. She 
is always sure of results, either way. Thespirits 
seem to recognize her touch on the board im- 
mediately. You never saw such a remark- 
able thing; it would convert anybody to 
spiritualism just to see her. 

Aunt Bertha asks a question of the spirits, 
and the words are no more than out of her 
mouth when the planchette is flying about, 
spelling out the answer almost faster 
than you can read it. The service that 
she gets is perfectly wonderful. And, 
as she says herself, you can see that 
there is no deception about it, because 
she does not insist upon asking the ques- 
tion herself; anyone can ask whatever 
he can think of—there are no limits. 
Of course, the answers have occasionally 
turned out to be a trifle erratic, but 
then, to quote Aunt Bertha again, what 
does that prove? The spirits never 
claimed to be right all the time. It is 
only human of them to make a slip 
once in a while. 

She can go deeper into the affairs of 
the Other Side than a mere game of 
questions and answers, if you want her 
to. Just say the word, and Aunt Bertha 
will get you in touch with anybody 
that you may name, regardless of how 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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In place of the somewhat aggressive 
assertiveness which had distinguished 
her early manner—if I may be pardoned for 
so describing it, m’sieu— 
had come an indefinable air 
of quiet assurance. In a 
word, she displayed the se- 
rene confidence worn only 
by those fortunate women 
whose social status is es- 
tablished beyond question. 
And well she might, my 
friend, for only the week 
before she had been chosen 
chairwoman of the lunch- 
eon committee which enter- 
tained Madame J. Howard 
Fullerton, the multimillion- 
aire art patron of New York 
and Newport, who was 
braving privations and con- 
taet with provincial 
America to carry the torch 
of culture to the benighted, 
commercialized masses west 
of Jersey City. This honor 
put the hall-mark on Ma- 
dame Patsy. She had ar- 
rived—with both feet, too, 
as she so aptly expressed it. 
Madame entered the 
room where M’sieu Hicks 
and I were discussing the 
oil boom and the price of 
whisky, and draped herself 
on a couch with languid 
ease. 

“At it again, huh?” she 
inquired, raising her arched 
eyebrows. “‘Gee, you two’ll 
keep on until you get burnt! 
Mark my words!” 

““We don’t need no ad- 
vice from you a-tall,’’ 
replied her husband em- 
phatically. “Women don’t 
know nothin’ about busi- 
ness.”” 

Madame unbent to in- 
dulge in a jeering laugh. 

““They don’t, hey? 
Maybe not, but you never 
saw me nor any other she 
buy the patents for an 
aéroplane that wouldn’t fly. 
Ha, ha! I reckon that’ll 
hold you for a while, old 
settler.” 

My partner’s weather- 
beaten face turned a brick 
red. 

“Ts that so?” he re- 
torted. ‘And you ain’t 
never saw me give up eleven 
hundred dollars for a pic- 
ture of a Hereford bull 
grazin’ in a cafion when 
you could of bought the 
bull himself for a third of 
the money.” 

“Listen at him! Listen at 
him!” exclaimed Madame 
Patsy with well-bred scorn. ‘‘That shows how much he 
knows about art, don’t it, Henree? The poor roughneck! 
I declare it’s a wonder how I ever kept refined all these 
years, married to a lowbrow like you, Joe Hicks!”” And 
she reached for a cigarette to soothe her agitation. 

M’sieu Joe addressed himself to me precisely as though 
his wife were not in the room: 

“T swan I never seen the like, Henree!_ The women in 
this town’ve just run hog wild on art. Miz Field buys a 
Vermecelli no bigger’n your hand for a thousand bucks, 
which if you throwed away the frame might possibly 
fetch a dollar-ninety at Christmastime, and then Patsy 
here up and pays twenty-five hundred for a hand- 
painted picture called Sarah at the Pump, with a bunch of 
li’l sheep ot 

“There you go!” interrupted his wife. “There you go, 
showing your ignorance again! They weren’t sheep. 
They were camels. And her name wasn’t Sarah. It was 
Rebecca at the Well, you poor fish!” 


ay dignity clothed Madame Patsy. 


ILLUSTRATED 


B GE PATTULLO 


BY CLARENCE F. 


“Well, We’ve Just Had a Meeting of the Committee. And We've Decided to Sell Our Stock’”’ 


“Sarah or Rebecca, it’s all the same,’ he rejoined 
stubbornly. ‘I reckon I know sheep when I see ’em. 
Didn’t I herd a flock of baa-baas for two years over in 
Lincoln County? Campbells nothin’! Them are sheep. 
Go and take a look and you can see for yourself, Henree. 
The picture’s in the parlor.” 

But madame’s sensitive, artistic nature rebelled against 
arguing on his plane, and rising with superb grace she 
swept out of the room, pausing at the door to remark over 
her shoulder, “‘ Well, anyhow, don’t let anybody out there 
sell you a hole in the ground.” 

“Do you take me for a fool?”’ 

“‘T took you for better or worse, precious,’’ she replied 
sweetly from the hall. 

“T just aim to go along with ol’ George to see the excite- 
ment—that’s all. Buy nothin’! I wouldn’t touch any oil 
proposition with a forty-foot pole.” 

From the stairs was wafted to us: “But I know your 
weakness, tweetie. And if some good-lookin’ she out there 
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water. Took him six hours to 
hundred people had to wait on a 
“T trust they discharged the fe 
My partner exploded into a gui 
“What? Don’t you know non 
control than that, Henree? Why, 
No, sir-ree! Two hundred passe’ 
business, but that guy got six ho 
Madame Patsy now descended 
“Did you buy any oil stock?”’ y 
“T knowed it was coming,”’ he rephe 
always do take the joy out of life for! 
go and ask me that?” 
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“T put in fifteen thousand dolla 
“There! What did I tell you, Her? 
“And the last thing he promised 


ie was a right nice lady.” 
ame?” 


d madame, her eyes big with excite- 
at” 

ceived he had made a tactical error, 
o withdraw. 

ust called her Sally—that’s all I know. 
round the hotel with them other lease 


time you ever get away alone, Joe 
‘e between her teeth. ‘‘You can’t be 
snake.” 

poke up stoutly in his own defense. 
proposition, though, Patsy. Honest, 
has got a thousand acres of close-in 
\illin’ a well right now. It ain’t one of 
jomp’nies, you might say.” 
anything,” retorted madame with a 


yed keen disappointment. 
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Aind as for M’'sieu Bobolink, He Proved to be Unspeakably Dreary, 


roarin’ that I didn’t give you a chance to git in. Mark my 
words, you'll regret it if you don’t buy some!”’ 

Madame Patsy sniffed derisively and, remarking that 
it was a waste of time to reason with a bonehead, departed 
to a meeting of the art association, of which she was now 
one of the recognized leaders. As soon as she had disap- 
peared M’sieu Hicks groaned and clasped his brow with 
both hands. 

“What time is it, Henree?’’ he demanded anxiously. 

“Wxactly five o’clock. Why, my friend?” 

“Two hours and forty minutes more to wait,” he re- 
joined despairingly. “If I ever take another I hope to 
die!”’ 

His distraught manner, added to the agitation betrayed 
by his words, alarmed me. ‘What is it? Are you sick?” 

“Not eggsactly. I feel something burning in my stum- 
mick, but that’s all. One of them oil guys done give me a 
drink of booze to warm me on the train.” 

“Well, what of it? I should say you were very fortu- 
nate.” 

“Fortunate? Man alive, I had it down before I 
thought! Ain’t you been readin’ about all those people 
who got bumped off by drinkin’ wood alcohol and hair 
tonic and ev’rything? They say it don’t hit you until 
eight hours later. Gee, I feel queer! What time is it now, 
Henree?”’ 

“Two minutes past five.” 

My partner moaned. 

“Holy mackerel, it’s too late now, I reckon! But this’ll 
learn me a lesson. I'll tell the world it will! Yessir; that 
one drink give me religion sure enough. Dog-gone, I’d 
ought to of knowed better, Henree—at my age and with 
all my experience. To die like this after comin’ through 
the war without a scratch! A man’s a fool to drink boot- 
leg stuff.” 

It was in vain that I assured him his appearance indi- 
cated enjoyment of perfect health and it was improbable 
that approaching paroxysms would fail to register symp- 
toms. He reiterated that you couldn’t tell nothin’ about 
it until eight hours had elapsed, and he might be blithe 
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and gay one minute and a stiff the next, and would I come 
up to the study with him and witness a will, for he had 
some investments without a scratch of a pen to show for 
them. I flatly refused and did my best to dissipate his 
fears. 

“Well, I hope you’re right,” he said gloomily. ‘But the 
next time a guy gives me a drink I aim to make sure he’s 
tried out the bottle on one of his wife’s relations, or some- 
body, at least a day before. Did I ever tell you about ol’ 
Jeff Abernathy, down in the Big Bend country?” 

“You did not.” 

“Tt didn’t git into the papers on account of Jeff not 
wantin’ his name mixed up in it. Well, it seems like Jeff 
got a hold of a bottle of bootleg stuff and tuck a good drink 
like he’d always done, and after he’d come to he clumb up 
on his horse and rode off through the home pasture to see 
about a yearlin’ steer that’d died. Right close to where 
the steer was at he thought he seen some red ants, and 
stopped to make sure. 

“Tt was no optical delusion, Henree. The ants was 
there O. K., and one of ’em was pullin’ and tuggin’ at a 
piece of stick. By this time Jeff was figurin’ he didn’t 
have to work for wages for nobody, and maybe he might 
buy out the ranch or some other outfit. So he gits down 
from his horse to watch. 

““«Frere,’she says to the ant, ‘that’s a sizable job you got, 
ol’ settler, and I’ll help.’ 

“Then he pours out a few drops of booze onto the 
ground and waits to see what'll happen. The wind is off’n 
the booze, straight toward the ant—see? The ant gits one 
whiff and staggers over to Jeff tosee how come. Abernathy 
tells me it lapped up some, give a loud nicker, and then 
r’ared up on its hind laigs and walked over to the yearlin’. 

“*Come on, big feller,’ it says, and started off home, 
draggin’ the careass. Yessir; if you don’t believe me you 
can ask Jeff if it ain’t so.” 

At the expiration of the eight hours M’sieu Hicks was 
absolutely normal, though filled with regret that he had 
ever suspected the liquor. And during the next fortnight 

(Continued on Page 88) 


He Could Not Even Speak English 
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is much to indicate that politically the woman voter 

will develop a somewhat disquieting likeness to Kip- 
ling’s Cat in the Just-So Stories that insisted upon ‘“‘ walk- 
ing by his wild lone.” 

The old party leaders have “made a magic” to entice 
the Cat into captivity and submission to their authority, 
but they seem to have overlooked certain feline peculiari- 
ties which should be given the fullest consideration. The 
magic they have made consists of an apparent desire on 
their part to admit the women into the party organizations 
on terms of complete equality with themselves. They 
express this desire with a quite sufficient degree of fervor, 
and in some instances with actual performance, and being 
met with what appears to be a very general acquiescence 
and contentment they seem now to believe that all is well 
and that the chief result of the entrance of women into 
politics will be a mere duplication of votes and just that 
much more political arithmetic. 

And maybe so. But when women get together to talk 
politics one is irresistibly reminded of the aforesaid Cat 
that by his own cleverness and perseverance won for 
himself all the privileges of the hearth ‘‘for always and 
always,’’ but on occasion when it pleased him to do so 
“went away through the Wet Wild Woods waving his 
wild tail and walking by his wild lone.” 

I happen to be one of the vast majority of women who 
had nothing whatever to do with the long struggle which 
is to result in the Nineteenth Amendment. If I had any 
feeling at all with regard to suffrage for women it was a 
feeling of opposition. I did not believe the average woman 
would: accept the responsibilities that go with active and 
direct participation in government and was afraid the 
privilege would be exercised chiefly by a few zealots and a 
class of women whose qualifications for responsible citizen- 
ship are too limited to make them desirable as contributing 
factors in the conduct of the country’s affairs. I thought 
there were enough undesirables already enfranchised, and 
permitted my imagination to dwell on the danger of adding 
to their ranks rather than minimizing this danger, and 
thinking principally of the good: which might be accom- 
plished by providing reénforcements for the ranks of the 
politically intelligent and righteously inclined. I knew 
that if the vote were thrust upon me—as my kind of 
woman was in the habit of saying—that I should use it, but 
I believed I should do so reluctantly and with a feeling 
that I was discharging a serious and disagreeable obliga- 
tion rather than taking advantage of a precious privilege. 

The trouble with me was that I did not think far enough. 
My vision was restricted by old-fashioned conservatism 
and prejudice, and in common with millions of other 
women in the country I ran eventually into a blind alley 
of platitudinous argument on the subject and stayed there 
while the procession went by. 


I: THE city of New York at least, if nowhere else, there 


How Will the Women Vote? 


AM not proud of my record of indifference, but ‘on the 

contrary am inclined to be somewhat regretful when I 
consider that the women engaged in organized opposition 
to this most momentous movement in the history of social 
progress have been able always to use me and my numer- 
ous kind as convincing examples to point their contention 
that women did not want to vote and were being railroaded 
into politics by a fanatic and clamoring minority. I feel 
like apologizing to the women of the combat battalions 
who have done all the fighting and who now bear all the 
scars. 

What I did not observe from my blind alley of conserva- 
tism was that the millions who were not being heard from, 
those of the great mass who never are heard from, were 
watching the progress of events with a deep concentration 
of thoughtful attention. If this were not true the great 
mass would not now be so intelligently prepared to dis- 
charge the duties and so willing to accept the burdens of 
complete and responsible citizenship. While the doughty 
old suffs were engaged in storming and undermining the 
stronghold of man’s most sacred monopoly they were at 
the same time lighting up the dark in the minds of their 
sisters with luminant shafts of political information and 
inquiry into social conditions which women, given the 
power, could help to improve—the result being that the 
average enfranchised woman of to-day not only rejoices 
in her new privilege but knows definitely why she rejoices. 

To besure, there arestill a few who think in terms of oppo- 
sition and declare that nothing can ever induce them to go 
tothe polls; but they are a negligible quantity, and so far as 


- 
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my own observation goes are usually of thesoft and mentally 
lazy type which modern progress is very rapidly rendering 
obsolete. They have few troubles of their own and take 
very little interest in the troubles of others. The only 
consciousness they have is class consciousness, and they 
do their thinking as a rule within the narrowest possible 
limits. They can never do the great causes of forward- 
looking humanity any real harm. 

When the Nineteenth Amendment goes into effect there 
will be 27,000,000 women voters! And there are 17,000,- 
000 of us even now! This being according to the statistics 
relied upon by the women’s division of the Republican 
National Committee. Is it any wonder the men want to 
make a magic that will induce us to line up and declare 
ourselves? Unless they can gauge the degree of purely 
partisan allegiance for which we can be counted upon they 
are likely to make some fatal mistakes in their party 
management. 


All Eyes on Mr. Hoover 


| DO not mean to imply that women as a rule have not 
made their choice of party. They have; and it is an 
interesting fact that, regardless of what her husband’s 
politics may be, a woman usually begins by declaring 
adherence to the political faith of her father, the difficulty 
being that she adheres with reservations which denote 
in her an incorrigible independence. Very few women failed 
to register and vote in the 1919 elections, and of course 
they had to enroll on one side or another. But there is 
considerable doubt expressed. as to whether any woman 
can be depended upon to stay put and to place party 
allegiance above personal preference as to candidates and 
conviction as to policies. 

In the city of New York the women voters enrolled are 
unequally divided among the Socialist, the Democratic 
and the Republican parties with the Democratic Party 
considerably in the lead; but the 1919 enrollment offers no 
assurance to anyone in the present situation. ; 

There can be no doubt that before Mr. Hoover aligned 
himself with the Republicans he had a great many 
women, both Republican and Democratic, on the tight 
rope, and there is no way of knowing yet just how many 
fell off on the same side he did; though I can testify 
that a good many for one reason or another determined to 
fall in the opposite direction, and in doing so came down 
with a very unpleasant bump and are very sore about it. 
I talked with a few of them immediately after Mr. Hoover 
declared that he was a Republican, and found them rather 
bewildered and exceedingly gloomy. It was as though they 
had been robbed of their only hope. One woman promi- 
nent in Democratic activities told me that his declaration 
had produced in her a sensation of emptiness which she 
was unable to overcome. 

“Well,” said I, “if you feel as strongly as all that about 
it, why don’t you go and enroll as a Republican and 
attach yourself to his headquarters?” 

“No,” she replied, “‘I can’t do that. Not yet, anyhow. I 
shall wait and see what happens.” 

This is the usual answer to this suggestion—which I 
have made to several Democratic women—and if it implies 
anything at all it implies unshaken Democratic belief in 
Republican stupidity. Everyone is not off his head about 
Hoover, but those who are away off and think that for the 
Republican Party to fail to nominate him would be equiva- 
lent to handing the victory to the Democrats in November, 
and those who say “I’ll wait and see what happens” 
doubtless believe that this is what may be expected. 

My first step in starting to make a detailed inquiry into 
the political activities of women in New York was to call 
on Mr. Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and as soon as I set foot inside the 
entrance of committee headquarters I knew I was in 
politics. That is just where I was; right in politics! 
Mystery of eternal mysteries! No such set of offices could 
ever have been designed for anything but politics, and no 
such cordiality and politeness were ever encountered 
anywhere except in a gold-brick emporium or a political 
headquarters. 

“Come right in,”’ said one of the nicest young men I ever 
met. ‘‘Mr. Hays is busy just now, but I’ll show you into 
one of the inner offices and he will be with you in a few 
moments.” 

We went through one door and then another and then 
another, passing doors on either side on the way. We came 
into an area of many angles with narrow corridors shooting 
off from it in several directions. We chose one of these 
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and went on; through another door; 
into a long passage with more doors; 
far end. The young man opened this 
a narrow room which had in it a des 
chairs and a papier-mAché elephant a 
Shetland pony. It was evident that h 
leave me, but not without apologizing 
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right impression on certain minds. Or 
instance. I am just enough of a novice ti 
that politics could not possibly be played 
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And nothing so thoroughly intrigues my in: 
carefully closed doors in temporary partit 
are usually of the imitation-mahogany a 
variety, and they manage somehow to loc 
secretive. - 
The nice young man left me and I wa 
trying to feel political and saying to myse 
first time I have ever been in a nationa 
quarters. And this year I’m going to yote 
I’m going to vote! I’m going to ——” 
nice young men came in to shake hands 
tell me that Mr. Hays was so sorry to k 
but that he would be only a minute. Onli 
“But I’m not in any hurry. Please tell| 
quite thoroughly whatever it is he happ 
because it probably is vastly more 
seeing me.” 


The Flag and the 
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In about five minutes Mr. Hz 
was another nice young man; 
cordial as the others, perhaps, bu 
Mr. Hays himself; how’d you 
not so little, either; fairly tall 
black-haired; keen-eyed; youn 
was the first time I had ever s 
prise. I may have seen his pic 
but if I.ever had I had forgotten 
expecting something fat and s 
cloud above my head an enga 
cheeks and a conspicuous eq) 
into the forever and ever. Anot 
mering. ~ 

Mr. Hays curled himself down i 
all flopped over to one side 
began to talk. He talked some 
realized at once that he was repea 
the one hundred thousandth time. 
Who would expect a man to have 
same old subject to say to each in 
was his earnestness—his concentré 
uninstructed newcomer and at tl 
business in life but to instruct me 

He began with: ‘As I saida 
for me in December by the Rep 
Committee, ‘We have always 
no party that does not follow the 
music of the Union.” Well, th 
followed the flag and kept step 
No; the Republican party has car 
the music for the Union!” 


as a pretty fine little hunk of indispu- 
a mental note that I would purloin it 
then I began to make speeches for my 
went on to tell me what the Republi- 
r, and was right in the middle of some- 
sservation of our institutions and the 
les of free government when one of 
ein and handed him a slip of paper. 
d; “that’s St. Louis calling. Put him 
nd bring me a ——”’ 
vhat he called it. It looks and probably 
ea doctor’s stethoscope. Did you ever 
ngs? I never had before. You attach 
receiver and put the two little tubes in 
yu have both hands free to gesticulate 
know a man who ought to own one. He 
of his talking with his hands and he 
at the telephone. Sometimes he forgets 
h the transmitter, which makes it rather 
y at the other end of the line. To see a 
ew York office talking in an ordinary 
, with a man in St. Louis interested me, 
ot ng to myself about the marvels of the 
yu all I heard was: 
Jo... Sure! ... Well, go right ahead; 


5) . .What’s that? - Not on 
',OQh—isthatso? . . . Well, you nail 
| Yes, sure I will. VES as 4 


jd so on. 


Scred Equality of Women 


te sting but was not particularly illuminat- 
er of about five minutes he detached him- 
beng apparatus, hung up the receiver and 
mat the exact point where he had left off. 
p little leaflet from the desk and said: 
it ‘The record of the Republican Party is 
) sport from those citizens who would see 
m rights secured and the fundamental 
mican freedom maintained. Its history 
¢sound and constructive statesmanship 
al nd international affairs. Holding fast 


atre tried and true it still is quick to meet 


new conditions with new measures, and seeks justice in 
facts rather than in precedents.’”’ 

“Well, that ought to make ’em sit up and try to under- 
stand what you're talking about,” said I, “but don’t 
think you have to convert me. I’ve been an uncom- 
promising Republican since I was born. If the Democrats 
should nominate the Angel Gabriel I wouldn’t vote for 
him, because when you vote for a man you also vote for 
the company he keeps. That’s my kind of Republicanism 
and that’s why Mr. Hoover v 

““Now—if you please—no reference to candidates. It’s 
my business to elect, not to select, a President.” 

‘Or fail to elect?” 

“Not this time!”’ 

“All right. What I really want to know is what the 
Republican Party is offering to women in the way of 
participation in its activities.” 

“Ah—that, just now, is the most important question 
we have to answer in the states that have ratified the 
Nineteenth Amendment. We offer women exactly what we 
offer men! We want no discrimination in any way, shape 
or form!”’ 

Whereupon he produced another leaflet, from which I 
gathered in scanning its closely printed statements that 
‘there is but one possible rule for a political party, and 
that is that the rights of the individual membership to 
participate in the management of the party’s affairs must 
be and remain equally sacred and sacredly equal. The 
Republican women of this country are a part of the party 
membership. They come into this party activity not as 
women, but as voters entitled to participate, and partici- 
pating in so far as the present legal limitations permit, just 
as other voters. Their activity is not supplementary, 
ancillary or secondary at all—they are units in the party 
membership, and where the suffrage for them is new they 
come in just as men have come in when they have reached 
the legal voting age. They are not to be separated nor 
segregated at all, but assimilated and amalgamated, with 
just that full consideration due every working member of 
the party in the rights of their full citizenship. There is to 
be no separate women’s organization created within the 
party except and only in those cases where such an arrange- 
ment may be needed temporarily as an efficient instrument 
in the aid of complete amalgamation.” 

‘Very good,” said I; ‘‘but the two most arrest- 
ing words here are ‘except’ and ‘only.’ Just 
what are the ‘except’ and ‘only’ institutions?” 

“The ‘except’ and ‘only’ insti- 
tution is the women’s 
division.”’ 

“Division and unity 
are not exactly synony- 
mous.” 


“There Ain’t No Such Animat!”’ 
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“No, but I have said that complete amalgamation is our 
eventual purpose. The whole idea is to bring the women 
into complete participation in the very fullest measure at 
the very earliest opportunity.” 

If this argument fails to ring quite true in your ear it is 
because you are naturally suspicious and inclined to be 
mean. I wanted to ask if that was the basis on which the 
twenty-one to twenty-four year old boys are admitted to 
the party, but I hardly liked to risk being impertinent, so I 
kept quiet. 


Leaders of the Women’s Division 


HE women’s division of the national committee was 
formed in May, 1919, and its chairman is Mrs. John 
Glover South, of Kentucky. There are three vice chair- 
men: Miss Mary Garrett Hay, of New York; Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter, of Topeka, Kansas; and Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, of Olympia, Washington. Also 
in each state there is a representative of the division, who 
in frequent cases is the head of the women’s division of the 
state committee. On the National Executive Committee, 
of which Miss Mary Garrett Hay is chairman, are Mrs. 
Thomas H. Carter, of Montana; Mrs. Margaret Hill 
McCarter, of Kansas; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, of 
Washington; Mrs. 

Florence Collins Por- 

ter, of California; Mrs. 

Raymond Robins, of 

Illinois; Mrs. John 

Glover South, of Ken- 

tucky; Miss Maude 

Wetmore, of Rhode 

Island; Miss Bina M. 

West, of Michigan; 

and Mrs. C. A. Sever- 

ance, of Minnesota; 

(Continued on 
Page 185) 
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you can’t improve perfection. 

Having chosen our hypothesis 
we pass easily on to the most perfect of examples, 
which is perfect love. How shall we visualize it? 
What picture does it form in the objective eye 
of the modern? We see two young persons, male 
and female, mutually agreeable, equally attractive, 
secluded at the ideal moment when no muddy 
fact bedims the rose; when hearts, eyes and lips 
open with a wild surmise and the enchanted cat 
is out of the bag. Here we observe the magic of 
biology: A youthful he and she, scarce the width 
of a chair arm between them; conspiring Nature 
causes them to raise their eyes from the book they have 
been reading together; their gazes lock in that ineffable 
twinkle which spells eternity 

How many of our popular illustrators during the past 
twenty years have done that picture? Ten thousand per- 
haps. Some master mind, not already exhausted with 
income-tax computations, might furnish the exact figures. 
The he-and-she picture never stales, because it expresses 
both art and life, which offer infinite variety. And yet 
Solomon, experienced polygamist though he was, declared 
that there was nothing new under the sun. 

Come then, Solomon and all ye popular illustrators, to 
behold a quiet corner of a Santa Barbara hotel in the 
heavenly month of March. She who composed the lovelier 
half of our picture might have been anywhere between 
twenty and thirty—you can’t always tell about these 
modern girls. A thumb-m&arked volume of Romeo and 
Juliet lay open in her lap; her pretty hands were spread 
across it to stay the pages from fluttering in the sweet 
spring winds. Charming she was as the picture demanded, 
with a figure lithe as a cat’s under her loose coat and eyes 
blue-green like that stretch of sea which heaved so lazily 
into the mists of Santa Cruz Islands. 

He who contributed his share of heart interest had pulled 
the composition together, as our illustrators say, by the 
simple means of leaning toward her. His dark hair was 
inclined to curl, his face was lean and florid. There was a 
sort of boyish candor about his whole personality. A 
bright-gray riding costume invested him with the bravery 
of romance, which was not lost on her at the eye-raising 
moment. His age might have been anywhere from twenty- 
four to—but that we are presently to know. 

“Sadie,” he began, and was unable to continue, for their 
eyes had performed the magic twinkle at that very instant. 

She looked down at her book, plainly confused. Solo- 
mon and the illustrator, equally expert, would have 
declared that it was all over but the shouting. However, 
nothing serious occurred. Her fingers made crisp, business- 
like little shufflings among the pages, and she said in a 
voice to match the action, ‘‘ Your turn to read, Bob!” 

Bob Harrigan accepted the book and glowered upon 
Shakspere’s most impassioned flight. ‘‘‘He jests at scars 
that never felt a wound,’”’ began the man who had learned 
all his elocution in the New York Stock Exchange. 


ET’S begin with the idea that 


**vot Bad News, ¥ Hope,’® Said Sadie 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br F. R. 


But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than she: 
Be not her maid, since she is envious; 
Her vestal livery is but sick and green 
* And none but fools do wear it; cast tt off. 
It is my lady, O, it is my love! 
O, that she knew she were! 


He paused and glowered some more. 

“Why don’t you go on?” she asked. 

“Tt strikes me,’”’ complained the amateur Shakspere 
annotator, ‘“‘that the Johnnies in those days took a long 
time about it.” 

“What Johnnies about what?” asked Green Eyes, now 
sparkless for him. 

“Those Romeo chaps getting it off their chests. No 
wonder most of the Shaksperean heroines either committed 
suicide or went dotty.” 

“‘T think it’s nice,” she replied drearnily, glancing to- 
ward the sleepy sea and the vanishing isles. ‘If only men 
to-day could do things like that.’ 

“Like what?” 

“Oh, the way Shakspere does,’”’ she answered with her 
usual vagueness. ‘‘Now, Bob, you must go on. I’m play- 
ing tennis with Lonnie Wayle at half past ten.” 

The name of Lonnie Wayle affected him unpleasantly, as 
it always did. However much Harrigan disagreed with 
Shakspere, to sit here in the lovely morning pouring golden 
verse into Sadie Tallinger’s ear was a privilege not lightly 
to be relinquished. But it was Sadie herself who inter- 
rupted before he had stumbled through the long harangue 
of the love-struck Montague. 

“Of course I’ve always thought that we were wasting a 
lot of time with this reading.” 

“Tn motion pictures,” agreed Bob Harrigan, “you don’t 
have to do a thing but act and make your mouth go.” 

“But Miss Greyley insisted that we should read the 
play over so we could catch the atmosphere. And she’s 
boss, since she wrote the old scenario.” 4 

““No, she isn’t,” he replied with a relinquishing sigh as 
he handed the book over. ‘It’s that chap Higginson, the 
director. But it’s your turn now.” 


GRUGER 
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Her reading gave h| 


tunity to wateh tl 
play of her lips and 
just how much more color her fine hi 


Tiga nezded to turn it into candid red. 


O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thi 
Deny thy father and refuse thy nai 
Or, tf thou wilt not, be but sworn m 
And I’ll no longer be a Capulet, 


“Sadie!” 
In spite of himself Bob found hi 
in competition with Avon’s bard, : 
that. He touched her hand, then 
drew his fingers at the sound of menac 
Colonel Thrasher, a particularly fat and di 
gentleman, passed majestically by. Sadie 
on her book, but she revealed herself in the’ 
on her cheek and neck. ; : 
“‘Sadie,”’ he insisted as soon as the bull 
waddled down the walk, “if you’re think 
married, won’t you consider me?” 
Miss Tallinger gazed wide-eyed at the ii} 
quaint proposal. Doubtless his look of 
restrained the smile just gathering on her! 
she did not let him off scot-free. 
“You are romantic, aren’t you?” she a 
mitted the smile to come; but somehow thi] 
kindled between them. | 
“T never was much of a talker,” he expla 
“Apparently not.” She cocked re 


side and studied him archly. “But y 


thing to the imagination. So you want m 

if I am thinking of getting married?” — 
“T want you terribly!” he declare 
“The way your firm would want a 

Bethlehem steel—or however they 

how they’d ask for it. ‘If you’re thinking 
“Sadie, please!” he interrupted. ~ 

don’t be cruel!’’ 4 
“T’m sorry, Bob,” she said, and h 

“To tell you the truth I have been con 
“Sadie!” 
In the ensuing movement the written ron 

and Juliet fell fluttering to the floor. It} 

book that Bob Harrigan reached ow I 

the broad soles of Colonel Thrasher W 

the gravel, a threatening sound. 

and sat stiffly upright. Let us tole 

ishness, for they were very young. 
“«Sadie,”’ said Bob at last, after he 

tude proper to conventional conversé 

to take me—just as I am?” - 
“T should hate to take you just é 

pointed out. Whereupon Bob Ha 

ghostly fingers had been laid upon 
““What’s the matter?” she asked,” 

discomfiture. 


} 


be 


| 
3. you haven’t answered anything.” 

hat to say, Bob. I haven’t known you 
hu’ve gone at it so like a savage.” 
Wayle?” 
, ou mean?” 
wowed his youthful head. 
gs have to be considered, Bob. You're 
ake it at ajump, are you? You wouldn’t 
< exchange and sell a gallon 

yithout considering it, would 


, want to consider?” he in- 


sidering, aren’t you?” 
nswered my question—not one 
he grumbled. 

now anything about you ex- 
sin long envelopes marked 
Wall Street, and that you 
played polo until you broke 
and that you’re nice and that 
ow to use the mashie, That’s 
1’t everything.” 

Ii you all about myself.” 
and tried to control a face 
e might, was never intended 


jurted at last, “it wouldn’t be 
n arrangement ——” 

»”” she supplied. 

alike this—without telling you. 
z along for years with the feel- 


ry 
‘0. of things—on the shelf.” 

Ji’ she marveled, and forgot her 
ie ly to regard him from head to 
: 

tove in the tar bag with the rest 
yen I came here and met you— 
y at fool rehearsal has affected 
1e ing new and bright began to 
,, it suddenly occurred to me that 


fe game; that I was still in the 


a old grandfather you’re talk- 
le’ 

ail’m getting at,” he persisted, 
r pepening. “Possibly I look a 
ail am.’ 

d/m again, critically at first, then 
arid admiration. 

ae she asked. 

ishoulders as a man might before 
d, hen made his answer. “I’m 
| Wednesday will be my fortieth 
_hopefully—‘‘I’m not forty yet, 


Eo 


ld look that was intensely pathetic as 
f lve had the nerve to ask you if I’d been 


rly child!” she laughed, and patted his 
1 might have caressed a naughty boy. 

re ry more dreadful confessions?” 

miried before,” he told her baldly. 

org it”? 

he lips drawn together under an impulse of 

ajU ice. 

. W.ower.”’ 


a 


' 

‘m<ce any difference?” 

it’ yuite natural for a man of your age—”’ 

ga}, “Oh, Bob, but it seems so hard to get 
a thing but a boy!” 

nl back the calendar about ten years for 

ne¢’ve known you I haven’t been a widower; 

niddle-aged. I’ve just been—Romeo.” 

ulc 3) ridiculous infant!” 

re ailing, but her eyes had moistened with 

mixes quick work between Eros, god of 

l, id Anteros, god of love-returned. 
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“T’ll get my hat, and tell mother,” confessed the girl 
with the green eyes as she came bounding to her feet and 
hurried away. 

Bob Harrigan was left alone with the very young, very 
wealthy and very eligible Mr. Wayle, whom he loved even 
less than Montague loved Capulet. 

‘Rehearsal called for two,” announced Lonnie, staring— 
so Bob thought—with needless arrogance. 


**Keep on Swearing 
by the Moon—the 


are to confess?” she whispered, her YK AS \ ; Moon’s Pretty 
ne ‘ 4 = * ; 

: eG SS es — Good, But it Ain’t 
al: many years,” he began after an em- x ee a@ Patch on Juliet” 


US| “And in that time of course A 
©),man in a pin-checked coat and immacu- 
“o\ers came bounding along the veranda 
Be Harrigan to a stand, for the object of 
Vay’s visit and,search was all too apparent. 
| are!”’ cried Lonn.e with an air of pro- 
hi Bob Harrigan strove vainly to construe 
ny 


ar,” objected Sadie, “it can’t be time 
& 

d Bob’s rival briskly after consulting 

wrist watch. 

y have to whiz or we'll lose the court. 


Ag ennst Harry Lanyard and Miss Corliss 


“T know it,” replied Bob, returning the stare. “You'll 
be on time to-day, I hope?”’ 

“Rotten hour—two,” complained Lonnie. “Don’t 
those movie people ever eat?”’ 

“Carry it in tin buckets, I hear.” 

“Why in the world did they take that old maid’s sce- 
nario? Silly mess!” 

“She’s frightfully famous,” explained Bob. ‘‘ Written a 
whole library of poetic dramas and had them published at 
her own expense.” 

“ Awfully rum stuff! Great Lovers of History—ever 
hear of such a rotten title for a movie? Great Lovers of 
Whisky would hit a lot better. What Santa Barbara needs 
is some three-reel comics—bright knockabout stuff showing 
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members of the country club jumping off the wharf to 
avoid the annual assessment. I’ve got a great hobo act 
with one of my police dogs.” 

“The dog can have my part,” Harrigan promised; and 
that was far from sincere, for he was at that instant 
yearning for the hour of rehearsal, when he should 
stand under the fierce eye of the camera and play Romeo 
to a certain Juliet. 

*He’s a bright pup,” declared Lonnie. 

Bob considered the remark before he asked, 
“‘T wonder why in the world that director ever 
picked me out for Romeo?” 

“It puzzled me, too,’ admitted Lonnie in a 
tone which under the circumstances was far too 
agreeable. 

‘I suppose there are any number of chaps 
round here who could look and act the part,” 
modestly suggested the man who—being thirty- 
nine—was not yet forty. 

““We put on a historical five-reeler at Narragan- 
sett last summer,’ said Lonnie quite impersonally. 
“‘T took the part of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Bally 
drool, you know. But you’d be surprised how much 
experience helps a chap. You see I’ve been acting 
with the comedy club ever since I graduated from— 
hello, here we are!” 

Here we are indeed! Sadie Tallinger’s bright 
smile under a Parisian version of Tam o’ Shanter 
announced that the young lady was prepared for 
tennis. Bob Harrigan’s feeling as he watched her 
step into his rival’s baby-blue roadster—wasting 
no smile upon himself—was that of a dreamer 
who has reached for a star and finds himself 
clutching empty air. 


Two o’clock discovered Bob Harrigan poetically 
attired and awaiting the whim of a director at the 
local motion-picture studio. In tights of peacock- 
blue, a cloak of crimson, a golden girdle round his 
waist, a jeweled dagger at his side and on his head 
a skull cap with a pointed feather, he presented a 
graceful figure of young twenty, reckless of adven- 
ture, hungering to climb. For him the ivied bal- 
cony, defiance to a hostile Capulet and true love 
sworn beneath an inconstant moon. The coat of 
pinkish cosmetic with which his face was daubed 
detracted, I must admit, from his charm—espe- 
cially when the frightful greenish lights came on 
converting everything into the colors of disease. 
Under its glare lips became purple, eyes a jaundiced 
yellow, tongues black as a chow dog’s. 

Numerous youths of the winter colony slouched 
about in the form-revealing costumes of Capulets 
and Montagues, ready to dash on and do their 
noble parts in Miss Greyley’s poor rehash of 
Shakspere. Lonnie Wayle gloomed apart in the 
habit of Friar Laurence. A toy tower and balcony, 
borrowed for the occasion from a Los Angeles 
concern, were being repaired amidst the impre- 
cations of a director who registered impatience, 
as the scenario hath it. A dangerous-looking 
electrician in khaki breeches climbed among the 
rafters, a whole arsensal of tools gleaming at his 
belt. 

“Miss Tallinger!” the director howled through his 
megaphone. 

Out from behind a moated tower popped little Juliet, 
and Bob Harrigan’s heart stood still. The prevailing 
jaundice was in-her eyes, the purple upon her lips; _more- 
over the frightful lights had turned her hair a deathly 
green, And yet to her Romeo, who mooned in Capulet’s 
garden, she was perfection’s very self. He was wild with 
love of her; and it was true love, too, since true love is 
ready to make every allowance under the sun or under the 
false light created by man. 

During preliminaries the director—a remarkable person 
who combined all the talents of a college-yell leader, a 
traffic policeman and a great Shaksperean actor—took 
occasion to scold the Capulets and the Montagues. 

“Here, you Capulets and Montagues, keep together 
there for Scene Twelve and stop your talking! This isn’t 
any tea party. And don’t a one of you leave the place! 
You’re harder to keep track of than a drove of young pigs. 
Miss Tallinger! Where in—where in the world is Miss 
Tallinger?”’ F 

‘Here lam!” declared Miss Tallinger, appearing on the 
lawn of Capulet’s garden. 

“Will you kindly get where you belong—up in the 
balcony? What’s that?” 

The last question was addressed to a prim ladylike per- 
son of uncertain years who came mincingly forward, a 
book in her hand. It was Miss Greyley, the authoress, 

“‘Might I make a suggestion, Mr. Higginson?”’ 

‘‘A thousand!’’ permitted the director with terrible 
patience. ‘It’s only taken a week to shoot this scene.” 

“Might it not add atmosphere if I read the lines of 
Romeo and Juliet during the action?”’ 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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to do with any job that 
great variety of instant desi 
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“The Shipping Boar’ 
gested, “dealing as it dow 
related to one commodi, 
sents a form of moderno 
ness organization?” 
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Honorable John Barton Payne re- 

signed from the chairmanship of the 
Shipping Board and became the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to succeed Mr. Lane. 
In an interview granted then quite casu- 
ally he suggested a profound indictment 
of bureaucracy when he was asked how, 
comparatively, he enjoys his new office 
and its many great responsibilities. For 
he smiled and said: “‘Why, this, com- 


['xe other day in Washington the 


paratively, is an old man’s job!”’ « “Exactly.” 

To be sure, he earnestly desired not to “And this departmei | 
seem in any sense critical of or, at so early cracy??’ 
a date, thoroughly informed about the “Yes.” 


He subscribed flatly th 
then, that the quick ance 
economical functioning oh 
poration is, and may alwis 
possible in a government?p 


enormous organization and, the multi- 
farious activities of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Nevertheless, he made clear the sharp 
contrast that exists between a govern- 


ment department of the traditional kind Sraln@avintithe Batrancerto therPatextlOffice in the Government as a \\0 
and a modern business organization, and {ee Above — Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C. the infinite variety of futi 
thereby suggested the vastly greater dif- ernment performs. Nowu? 


ference existing between the government machine as a_ deadlock possible, the huge far-reaching plant of the Ship- modern science of organization, is the dire'lir 
whole and a modern business organization. In other ping Board, with its manufacturing subsidiary, the ment that bridges over from source to 1(@ 
words, he indicated that at last, despite the two-headed Emergency Fleet Corporation, had been compactly and neers, all organizers, all the 135,000 engien 
organization Congress initially provided the Shipping effectively headed up to the chairman, with the result contractors, other organizers now for the st 
Board, whose faulty charter made the Denman-Goethals that the chairman was kept busy. in the National Public Works Department 50 
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Interior of Pension Office. Offices are Located in the Shell of the Building 
and are Entered From the Baiconies 
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bureau such as there is in every 
great corporation to work with 
current and to anticipate future 
problems of plan, function and 
personnel.” 

Again, people like to think 
that the White House is able to 
serve as such an administrative 
bureau. But the halcyon days 
when the White House as or- 
ganized could do so have passed 
into history. For not only are 
there ten great departments 
with personnel numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands, not only are 
these thousands scattered all 
over the far reaches of America 
and the world, and not only did 
Mr. Taft, when President, be- 
fore recent years and the war 
increased the size and activities 
of these departments almost 
threefold, point out that the ac- 
tivities these departments per- 
form are more numerous than 
those performed by all business 
combined, but now a business 
man who has given no little 
study to the organization of 
the Government’s machine, 
Congressman Frederick N. Zihl- 
man, of Maryland, points out 
that in addition to the ten 
major departments in recent 
years there have come into ex- 
istence new growths—fungous 
growths, if you will—which, he 
insists, have no rightful place in 
our scheme of government. 


What Mr. Lincoln Said 


“TN THE Constitution,’’ Con- 

gressman Zihlman says, 
“three separate branches of 
government are provided’’—two 
of them directly responsible to 
the people—‘“‘each acting as a 
check upon the other. Butnow 
therehas grown up anewadjunct 
to the three codrdinate branches 
of government. This is govern- 
ment by boards, by bureaus 
and by commissions. Such 
agencies had no place in the 
original scheme of government, 
nor for many years, and were 


ste long ago, the White House can and does _ concentration of functions as might conceivably beachieved frowned upon until recently. Lincoln called them ‘schemes 


i gjust continuously the-infinitude of func- would not only reduce the number of persons necessary.to to defeat the Government. 
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enes in the ten departments and in the carry on the Government’s work but it would prevent a The congressman adds that the chiefs and chairmen of 
vast amount of duplication and conflict that now inevi- these schemes to defeat the Government have assumed 


3 iiumerable bureaus. 


Jithout Head or Tail 


} 


tably occurs. Without question, at present a major diffi- much of the dignity of cabinet officers, that continuously 
culty is the absence of any place that I know of where the they compete with one another in besieging Congress for 


facts are brought together. That’s a great trouble. If we appropriations, that in the present fiscal year Congress had 
uj2>d Secretary Payne, ‘“‘what we require is had the machinery of the whole Government sufficiently made available for the use of these independent bodies the 
J irvey of the different government agencies organized we could know just what the duplication, which enormous sum of $897,101,766, not counting, of course, 
t] possibility of concentrating inthedepart- extends a great deal further than the question of overhead, nearly two billions appropriated for the railroads. 

ite germane to the subject of them. Sucha amounts to. But now there is no central administrative 
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golden paint over an art jar and the freck- 

ling shadows here and there only intensified 
the rigor of the bath of light. The Butterworth 
and Larkin houses flanking were intrenched be- 
hind great stodgy trees; only the Happer house took the 
full sun and all day long faced the dusty road-street with 
a tolerant kindly patience. This was the city of Tarleton 
in southernmost Georgia—September afternoon. 

Up in her bedroom window Sally Carrol Happer rested 
her nineteen-year-old chin on a fifty-two-year-old sill 
and watched Clark Darrow’s ancient flivver turn the 
corner. The car was hot—being partly metallic it retained 
all the heat it absorbed or evolved—and Clark Darrow 
sitting bolt upright at the wheel wore a pained, strained 
expression as though he considered himself a spare part 
and rather likely to break. He laboriously crossed two 
dust ruts, the wheels squeaking indignantly at the encoun- 
ter, and then with a terrifying expression he gave the 
steering gear a final wrench and deposited self and car 
approximately in front of the Happer steps. There was a 
plaintive heaving sound, a death rattle, followed by a 
short silence; and then the air was rent by a startling 
whistle. 

Sally Carrol gazed down sleepily. She started to yawn, 
but finding this quite impossible unless she raised her chin 
from ‘the window sill changed her mind and continued 
silently to regard the car, whose owner sat brilliantly if 
perfunctorily at attention as he waited for an answer to his 
signal. After a moment the whistle once more split the 
dusty air. 

“Good mawnin’.” 

With difficulty Clark twisted his tall body round and 
bent a distorted glance on the window. 

‘“?Tain’t mawnin’, Sally Carrol.’ 

“*Isn’t it, sure enough?” 

‘What you doin’?”’ 

‘Hatin’ ’n apple.” 

“Come on go swimmin’—want to?” 

**Reckon so.” 

“How ’bout hurryin’ up?” 

**Sure enough.”’ 

Sally Carrol sighed voluminously and raised herself with 
profound inertia from the floor, where she had been oc- 
cupied in alternately destroying parts of a green apple 
and painting paper dolls for her younger sister. She 
approached a mirror, regarded her expression with a 
pleased and pleasant languor, dabbed two spots of rouge 
on her lips and a grain of powder on her nose and cov- 
ered her bobbed corn-colored hair with a rose-littered 
sunbonnet. Then she kicked over the painting water, 
said, ‘‘Oh, damn!’’—but let it lie—and left the room. 

“How you, Clark?” she inquired a min- 
ute later as she slipped nimbly over the 
side of the car. 

“Mighty fine, Sally Carrol.’ 

“Where we go swimmin’?”’ 

“Out to Walley’s Pool. Told Marylyn 
we'd call by an’ get her an’ Joe Ewing.” 

Clark was dark and lean and when on 
foot was rather inclined to 
stoop. His eyes were omi- 
nous and his expression 
rather petulant except 
when startlingly illumi- 
nated by one of his fre- 
quent smiles. Clark had 
what was locally called 
“a income’’—just enough 
to keep himself in ease and 
his car in gasoline—and he 
had spent the two years 
since he graduated from 
Georgia Tech in dozing 
round the lazy streets of 
his home town discussing 
how he could best invest 
his capital for an immedi- 
ate fortune. 


Te sunlight dripped over the house like 
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Hanging round he found not at all difficult; a crowd of 
little girls had grown up beautifully, the amazing Sally 
Carrol foremost among them; and they enjoyed being 
swum with and danced with and made love to in the flower- 
filled summery evenings—and they all liked Clark im- 
mensely. When feminine company palled there were half a 
dozen other youths who were always just about to do 
something and meanwhile were quite willing to join him in 
a few holes of golf or a game of billiards or the consump- 
tion of a quart of “hard 
yella licker.”’ Every 
once in a while one of 
these contemporaries 
made a farewell round 
of calls before going up 
to New York or Phila- 
delphia or Pitts- 
burgh to go into 
business, but 
mostly they just 
stayed round in 
this languid par- 
adise of dreamy 
skies and firefly 
evenings and 
noisy street 


fairs—and espe- 
cially of gracious 
soft-voiced girls 
who were brought up on 
memories instead of 
money. 

The flivver having been 
excited into a sort of rest- 
less resentful life Clark and 
Sally Carrol rolled and rat- 
tled down Valley Avenue 
into Jefferson Street,where 
the dust road became a 
pavement; along opiate 
Millicent Place, where 
there were half a dozen 
prosperous substantial 
mansions; and on into the 
downtown section. 

Driving was perilous 
here, for it was shopping 
time; the population idled 
casually across the streets 
and a drove of low- 
moaning oxen were being 
urged along in front of a 
placid street car; even the 
shops seemed only yawn- 
ing their doors and blink- 
ing their windows in the 
sunshine before retiring 
into a state of utter and 
finite coma. 

“Sally Carrol,” said Clark sud- 
denly, ‘‘it a fact that you’re en- 
gaged?” 

She looked at him quickly. 

‘*Where’d you hear that?” 

“Sure enough, you engaged?” 

*At’s a nice question to ask a 


? 
‘ 


girl! 
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‘*Girl told me you we 
you met up in Ashevi 
Sally Carrol sighed, — 
“‘Never saw such an o 
“Don’t marry a ts n!| 
need you round here.” “e 
Sally Carrol was silent a moment 
“Clark,” she demanded suddeay 
I marry?” 
“T offah my services.’ 
“Honey, you niaee t supe 
cheerfully. “Anyway, I know yoi t 
with you.’ j 
AG doesn’t mean you ought tc 


ent from us, 
He broke o 
front of a ra 
Marylyn Wa 
peared in the d 
*7Or Sally G C 
“Fil My 
“How you-al 


qe : Can’t i look 7 
ne body in towne 
ar him? ” 
Clark stared s 
him at a bolt on t 
shield. 
‘Sally Carrol,’’ he said with a curious in 
you like us?” a 
“What?” 3 \! 
“Us down here?” 
“Why, Clark, you know I do. I i 
“Then why you gettin’ engaged toa Ya 
‘Clark, I don’t know. I’m not sure wha 
well, I want to go places and see peopl 
to grow. I want to live where things happen 
“What you mean?” ° 
“Oh, Clark, I love you, and I love oe 
Arrot, and you all, but you’ll—you ba 
“We'll all be failures?” 
“Yes. I don’t mean only money | 
of—of ineffectual and sad and—oh, how cat 
“You mean because we stay here in Tall 
“Yes, Clark; and because you like it am 
change things or think or go ahead. : 
He nodded and she reached over 
“Clark,’’ she said softly, “‘I would 
world. You’re sweet the way you a 
make you fail I’ll love always—the 
lazy days and nights you have, and | 
and generosity. a 
“But you’re goin’ away?” % 
“*Yes—because I couldn’t ever mal 
place in my heart no one else ever ¢ 
down here I’d get restless. I’d feel] 
There’s two sides to me, you see. 
side you love; an’ there’s a sawt | 
that makes me do wild things. Tha 
may be useful somewhere, that'll 
beautiful any more.” 
She broke off with characteristic 
“Oh, sweet cooky!’ as her mood ch 
Half closing her eyes and tippi 
rested on the seat back she let the 
eyes and ripple the fluffy curls of 
were in the country now, h 
growths of bright-green coppice 4 
that sent sprays of foliage to hang a coo¥ 
road. Here and there they passed 
its oldest white-haired inhabitant sm¢ 
pipe beside the door and. half a dozen 
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They Passed Through the Gateway and Followed a Path That Led Through a Wavy Valley of Graves 


(ag tattered dolls.on the wild grown grass 
rut were lazy cotton fields, where even 
mi intangible shadows lent by the sun 
‘¢ toil but to while away some age-old 
gden September fields. And round the 
qness, over the trees and shacks and 
ed the heat, never hostile, only com- 
warm nourishing bosom for the infant 


_ re here!” 

sin’ asleep.” 

d.d at last outa sheer laziness?’ 
‘(irrol! Cool water waitin’ faw you!” 
€ sleepily. 

it ured, smiling. 


| WI 


q Harry Bellamy, tall, broad and brisk, 
¢. his Northern city to spend four days. 
o settle a matter that had been hanging 
{lly Carrol had met in Asheville, North 
dimmer. The settlement took only a 
ai an evening in front of a glowing open 
ellamy had everything Sally Carrol 
es, she loved him—loved him with that 
| especially for loving. Sally Carrol had 
€ly defined sides. 
noon they walked, and she found their 
lfunconsciously toward one of her 
»/1€ cemetery. When it came in sight, 
den-green under the cheerful late sun, 
te by the iron gate. 
ful by nature, Harry?” she asked with 


It depresses some folks, but 


ough the gateway and followed a path 
Wavy valley of graves—dusty-gray and 
l€s; quaintly carved with flowers and 
€s; ornate and hideous for the nineties, 
herubs lying in sodden sleep on stone 
impossible growths of nameless granite 
ally they saw a kneeling figure with 


tributary flowers, but over most of the graves lay silence 
and withered leaves with only the fragrance that their own 
shadowy memories could waken in living minds. 

They reached the top of a hill where they were fronted 
by a tall round headstone, freckled with dark spots of 
damp and half grown over with vines. 

‘Margery Lee,’” she read; ‘‘‘1844-1873.’ Wasn’t she 
nice? She died when she was twenty-nine. Dear Margery 
Lee,” she added softly. ‘‘Can’t you see her, Harry?” 

“Yes, Sally Carrol.” 

He felt a little hand insert itself into his. 

‘‘She was dark, I think; and she always wore her hair 
with a ribbon in it, and gorgeous hoopskirts of bright blue 
and old rose.” 

*Ves,’”’ 

‘Oh, she was sweet, Harry! And she was the sort of girl 
born to stand on a wide pillared porch and welcome folks 
in. I think perhaps a lot of men went away to war meanin’ 
to come back to her; but maybe none of ’em ever did.” 

He stooped down close to the stone, hunting for any 
record of marriage. 

“‘There’s nothing here to show.” 

“Of course not. How could there be anything there 
better than just ‘Margery Lee,’ and that eloquent date?” 

She drew close to him and an unexpected lump came 
into his throat as her yellow hair brushed his cheek. 

““You see how she was, don’t you, Harry?” 

“I see,” he agreed gently. ‘‘I see through your precious 
eyes. You’re beautiful now, so I know she must have 
been.” 

Silent and close they stood, and he could feel her shoul- 
ders trembling a little. An ambling breeze swept up the 
hill and stirred the brim of her floppidy hat. 

“Let’s go down there!” 

She was pointing to a flat stretch on the other side of the 
hill where along the green turf were a thousand grayish- 
white crosses stretching in endless ordered rows like the 
stacked arms of a battalion. 

“Those are the Confederate dead,” said Sally Carrol 
simply. 

They walked along and read the inscriptions, always 
only a name and a date, sometimes quite indecipherable. 

“The last row is the saddest—see, "way over there. 
Every cross has just a date on it and the word ‘ Unknown.’” 


She looked at him and her eyes brimmed with tears. 

“T can’t tell you how real it is to me, darling—if you 
don’t know.” 

“How you feel about it is beautiful to me.” 

“‘No, no, it’s not me, it’s them—that old time that I’ve 
tried to have live in me. These were just.men, unimpor- 
tant, evidently, or they wouldn’t have been ‘unknown’; 
but they died for the most beautiful thing in the world— 
the dead South. You see,” she continued, her voice still 
husky, her eyes glistening with tears, ‘‘people have these 
dreams they fasten on to things, and I’ve always grown up 
with that dream. It was so easy because it was all dead 
and there weren’t any disillusions comin’ to me. I’ve 
tried in a way to live up to those past standards of noblesse 
oblige—there’s just the last remnants of it, you know, like 
the roses of an old garden dying all round us—streaks of 
strange courtliness and chivalry in some of these boys an’ 
stories I used to hear from a Confederate soldier who lived 
next door, and a few old darkies. Oh, Harry, there was 
something, therd was something! I couldn’t ever make you 
understand, but it was there.” 

“‘T understand,” he assured her again quietly. 

Sally Carrol smiled and dried her eyes on the tip of a 
handkerchief protruding from his breast pocket. 

“You don’t feel depressed, do you, lover? Even when 
T ery I’m happy here, and I get a sawt of strength from it.” 

Hand in hand they turned and walked slowly away. 
Finding soft grass she drew him down to a seat beside her 
with their backs against the remnants of a low broken wall. 

“Wish those three old women would clear out,’’ he 
complained. ‘‘I want to kiss you, Sally Carrol.” 

**Me, toa.” 

They waited impatiently for the three bent figures to 
move off, and then she kissed him until the sky seemed to 
fade out and all her smiles and tears to vanish in an 
ecstasy of eternal seconds. 

Afterward they walked slowly back together, while on 
the corners twilight played at somnolent black-and-white 
checkers with the end of day. 

“You'll be up about mid-January,” he said, “‘and you’ve 
got to stay a month at least. It’ll be slick. There’s a winter 
carnival on, and if you’ve never really seen snow it’ll be 
like fairyland to you. There’ll be skating and skiing and 

(Continued on Page 163) 


find her daughter reading that notorious novel 

The Second Husband, because she knew that 
Molly could only have stumbled upon it in innocence, 
Molly was her father’s daughter, the last girl in the 
world to enjoy a bad book. It was therefore without a re- 
proof that she impounded the work. She contented herself 
with saying that she was sure Molly wouldn’t care for it. 

“Have you read it, mother?” asked Molly. 

“T know what it’s like, dear,” gravely said Mrs. Max- 
well, who had read it, but chose to avoid a direct answer; 
“and it’s not the sort of book that suits you.” 

“But do you know the sort of book that suits me?”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell smiled at this serious air, and suggested 
that it was time for tea. Molly dutifully rang the bell, 
but she repeated her question. However, in case her 
mother might be pained by such obstinacy, she came and 
sat on the arm of her chair and prepared to kiss and apolo- 
gize on the smallest sign of displeasure. But Mrs. Max- 
well was not annoyed. She had, in fact, the most excellent 
of tempers. She merely pinched Molly’s cheek and replied 
that she thought she had a pretty good idea of what 
suited her, not only in books. 

“But, mother ” began Molly, showing an unex- 
pected persistence. 

“You have your dear father’s tastes,’ added Mrs. 
Maxwell gently; and Molly found as usual that it was 
extremely difficult to carry her inquiries any further. 

The appeal to her father always silenced her. Her 
father had died when she was so small that she hardly 
remembered him except as an enormous black obstruction 
which sometimes came between her and the daylight. 
But he was still powerful in her life, not only for the reason 
that his memory controlled her mother but on account of 
his specific instructions for his daughter’s upbringing. 
These had all the sanctity of a deathbed utterance. Mrs. 
Maxwell obeyed them still to the letter, and Molly did her 
best as far as possible to assist her mother in the belief 
that she was no less loyal. 

Yet she did not always find it very easy to conceal the 
fact that she was not remarkably different from’ other 
girls, and if it had not been for a certain faculty in her 
mother, which must be called faith, she might have been 
more often suspected of such vices as curiosity and inter- 
est in the general proceedings of the world and a desire to 
be attractive. But fortunately Mrs. Maxwell was never 
prepared to put the worst or even the first con- 
struction upon Molly’s behavior. She had been long 
ago marked out by her father’s judgment as an un- 
usually good little girl, and it was well known to all 
her family that her natural bent was toward virtue. 
She might seem to do wrong, but it could be only out 
of pure simplicity. 

Molly might not have managed so well even as she 
did if she had not now and then relieved herself of a 
little accumulated wickedness by going to see her 3 
friend Sylvia at the Students’ Hostel in Russell 
Square. She went to see her on the morning 
after this very incident of The Second Husband. ~ 8 

Mrs. Maxwell approved of Sylvia, who was a J 
large fat girl of the most unimpeachable 
goodness, in gold spectacles. To think of 
impropriety of thought orspeech in connec- 
tion with Sylvia would have been like im- 
puting religious heterodoxy or a taste for 
strong drink to a yak or other quiet domes- 
tic creature. It was plainly absurd. Yet 
she was the unwilling assistant in Molly’s 
erimes. 

In short when Mrs. Maxwell perceived 
that Sylvia was a good girl she had failed 
to notice that her virtue was balanced by 
an equal weakness of will. Molly ruled her, 
and when Molly looked into Sylvia’s eyes 
and said, “Sylvia, if you should happen to 
meet mother anywhere don’t forget that I 
had lunch with you to-day,” Sylvia, who 
had not noticed the visible corporeal pres- 
ence of Molly at lunch, would smile in faint 
uneasiness, and sigh, and say that she 
wished Molly would not ask her to do these things. 
She always felt so uncomfortable. 

Sylvia sighed because she was fully aware that 
her reproaches, appeals or scruples had not the 
slightest weight with Molly. But she had been ac- 
eustomed to be trodden upon all her life, and so perhaps 
she did not feel Molly’s ruthless treatment so much as a 
less good-natured girl, and one with fewer and more kind- 
hearted brothers and sisters, might have done. She eare- 
fully recorded the fact in her memory that Molly had been 
at lunch with her on Wednesday, the tenth of June, and 
went on with her studies in housewifery. 
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Molly meanwhile had been able to lay in a stock of 
goodness and patience enough to last another few days by 
having her lunch, and a pretty long talk before and after 
lunch, with Robert Anderson. This is how her visits to 
Sylvia were of such relief to that virtuous young woman. 
She saw Robert. If there was no chance of seeing Robert 
she did not go to visit Sylvia, who was, after all, not by 
herself the most en- 
tertaining of com- 
panions, and if Robert 
failed her she was 
obliged to take the 
only other method of 
relief possible, by 
picking a quarrel with 
that long-suffering ‘ 
maiden, and proving 
to her by infallible 
logic that she was 
no better than a fool. 

But Robert very 
seldom failed, 
and then only 
when he did i 
not get Mol- i 
ly’s instruc- 
tions in time 3 
to obey them; 
or was pre- 
vented by his 
duties. Robert 
was secretary 
to his uncle, 
Arthur Wans- 
worth, M. 
P., and no 
doubt had 
a great ca- 
reer before 
him. But 
at present 


It is No Good to Quarrel 
With a Person Who Never 
Loses Her Temper, and 
Who is Totally Unabie to 
be Persuaded of Any Point 
of View But Her Own 


an A 
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his pay was extremely small, his Wo! 
reputation with Mrs. Maxwell at its 
naturally shared his uncle’s politic, 
unlikely that he would have long reta. 
that very dogmatic politician if he ha 
included the disestablishment of the ch 
separation, legitimation of children by af 
France, the removal of the censorship of 
many more drastic reforms—or deforms; 
worth never lost an opportunity of talkin; 
writing about them, and making himse 
principal champion of them, it is not sur 
Maxwell, the widow of one clergyman ; 
of another, should think his loyal secre 
young man, and not at all the sort of frie 

As she told Molly after her first and} 
Robert, she could see at once that Mr, 
never understand her. 

“He is very nice in his way, though I ¢ 
be very good-tempered—he seems poi 
argument, but you’ve really nothing i 
you? It’s a great pity, because we kn. 
people in town.” | 

“But, mother, surely you aren’t cross. 
he has his own ideas about polities.” 

Molly showed one of her rare flashes oj 
was defeated as usual by the irresistible 
impenetrability of her mother. It is nc 
with a person who never loses her ten! 
totally unable to be persuaded of any 1 
her own. Mrs. Maxwell smiled affection 
that she wasn’t cross with Mr. Anderso) 
good pretending he wasn’t dreadfully mis 
and perhaps irreligious. She liked hin 
want to meet him again. 

It is fair to say that Robert, unacc! 
Maxwell’s methods of reasoning, had ere 
in their argument about the Welsh Chure 
it is very rude to have strong 0} 
and defend them from the attach 
Molly reproved him afterward {| 
cerity and pointed out that he: 
to blame if she was never able 
which did not, however vaminn 
as he had been meeting Mollyat! 
for at least six months before) 

mother and saw no reaso| 
Sylvia would not be as i 
before. He comforted | 
shed a few tears in self- 
fortunes and his foolish : 
they made their arrangi 
two teas, lunches and pe 
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week or so, and inyolve 
deeper complication of ( 
Sylvia, in fact, was 0! 
special calendar in order 
lies she had faithfully | 
\ Imagine the position of }) 
i a girl with the eden 
science, who cannot tru:l 
remind her of all » 
gagements. But | 
Sylvia. She was! 
Neither Robert ) 
cared a penny fort 
ings. The most § 
was to buy her ( 
they thought of il} 
birthday presents 
Their intuition, ‘ 
of .Sylvia’s brott 
parents, aunts, ur 
bus conductors 4 
shops, infallibly t¢ 
via was the sort ¢ 
stand anything. ( 
of her, most peo? 
her, but no one cc 


sider her feelings.| 


“What sort of 2¢ 
ond Husband, }! 
asked when she had 
opposite a certain res! 
and Robert, having tolé : 
to St. George’s Mansi 
followed with his usua? 

Robert should not " 
A taxi, and though Molly 
SO Robert, and would be 
when she came of age, $1 


) prejudices. He admitted that there 
men shouldn’t pay their share when 
+ He agreed that the old system was a 
iJ; of women’s dependence. But, never- 
t permitted to open her purse from 
ert to the time she left him. It was 
-t to insist on this, especially as both 
sh clear views about the equality of 
- was. And Molly did not take the 
whim, which was on the whole not 
ived that it gave Robert the right 
,e should go and what they should do, 
s ject to this. She even liked it. 
son of Robert’s taking a taxi which he 
: plenty of busses were available, was 


i 
we are sorry to say, purely senti- 
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hi Robert 
OQ) it’s not 


ecy if you ~ 

ai Robert. 

7, aly mother’s taken 
nw how long it will 
hi2 she’s put it.” 

sa this with a good deal of expression. 
ii! it good for me. Is it very bad?”’ 
‘sly about a woman who gets bored 
| <d tries a change.” 

ryriginal.””’ Molly was disappointed. 
I play’s good.” 


ti. It’s founded on the book—or the 

nie play. I don’t know which. Prob- 

idaat’s why the book’s so dull. But it’s 
’s on at the Court. Heavens, here’s 

‘hast one cost fourpence.” 

hi: with these financial anxieties and 

hemor interesting subject. 


[l\ven’t been to a decent play for nearly 


| nt—indecent.”’ 

-E stupid. I’m quite serious.” 

un liately very grave and agreed that it 
, Vy serious indeed. 

+h)<s Peter Pan is my limit, and she was 
‘Wen she found me looking at Waste the 
‘itway?” 

8 thought I wouldn’t understand it.” 


rir! You don’t understand how fright- 
‘d)irents can be. It’s just the same with 
Tamy. There is poor old uncle saying 
t{ unusually good boy Tommy is—no 
pr moment of anxiety—and you 


¢ usin who tried to borrow money from 


ladded: “He said he’d had a bad day 
elieve it was for that awful girl at the 


titable melancholy pause to show a 
4¢ of Tommy’s vileness, recovered his 
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good spirits and suggested that Molly was not quite so bad 
as that, nor Mrs. Maxwell quite so much deceived as Uncle 
Jack. 

“T suppose Tommy isn’t really very abnormal 

Robert hastened to say that he, for one, didn’t take any 
interest in chorus girls. 

“No, but you take an interest in other girls. Don’t 
interrupt, dear. Very well then, I’m a girl. And you take 
an interest in me. What I mean is, that Tommy’s nothing 
out of the way, and neither am I.” 

“In fact, you take an interest in men.’ 

“Don’t be rude, Bobby!” 

Molly was really annoyed and had to be pacified with 
the humblest apologies. She refused to allow any parallel 
between her case and Robert’s. She thought that Robert 
might have the sense to see that she was not joking. She 


” 


meant what she said. She didn’t like people who tried to 
be funny. In short, Robert had the deuce of a time, and 
his remorse was heartfelt. 

He implored her to overlook his idiocy and go on and 
tell him about her mother. He was greatly interested in 
her difficulties at home—truly he was. 

“It’s quite simple,’ Molly explained, not yet quite 
restored to equanimity... “Mother treats me like a child. 
She thinks I ama child. It’s not so much that she’s afraid 
of my learning about things—she thinks I oughtn’t to—but 
that she really and honestly believes I don’t want to. That 
I would be disgusted.” 

“Disgusted, Molly?” 

“Yes.” Molly grew more cheerful at this sympathetic 
tone. Robert dared to pass his hand under her arm. 

“That’s really it. She’s got a most impossible idea of 
my—my : 

“Propriety?” 

“Fastidiousness. It’s partly poor father of course —— 

“But at seven years old you can hardly tell.” 

“No. Exactly. But he thought he could. After all, you 
told me your father marked you out for the Navy when 
you were two.” 

Robert admitted this point. “He used to say I was cut 
out for a sailor—at two.” 

“And suppose he had died—and he being a sailor him- 
self " 

Robert saw this point also. “Mother would probably 
have fired me off to Osborne, whether I liked it or not.” 

“There you are. Mine was a clergyman. And he did 
die. And so my profession is to be good.” 

“Dashed hard profession.”’ 

Molly looked, to be sure that Robert was serious. But 
his face was immovably solemn, and she was reassured, 
grateful, comforted. : 
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“Tt is,” she admitted with a sigh; “and if I wasn’t really 
bad I don’t know how I should do it at all, without some 
awful disaster. It’s only you and Sylvia who keep me 
from making mother miserable.” 

“Suppose you broke out? Really showed her—put 
some money on a horse or bought a trouser skirt?”’ 

“‘She’d never get over it, Bobby! I suppose she must 
find out some day, but I dread the day.” 

“Does she think marriage is improper?” 

Molly blushed. Robert for a moment feared that he had 
gone too far. But he was relieved by Molly’s friendly 
smile when she replied 
that she was afraid 
Mrs. Maxwell did think 
marriage improper. 

“T’m sure she will 
think I ought to be 
quite shocked by the 
idea of getting married, 
even if it was a curate.” 

“Are you?”’ 

“T don’t know, 
Bobby. Don’t ask 
questions,”’ said Molly, 
closing her lips in a de- 
termined manner. 

But something in her 
expression seemed to 
say that if she were 
shocked by the idea 
of marriage she did 
not find the 
sensation al- 
together un- 
pleasant. 
Robert, no 
doubt because 
they were 
nearly at St. 
George’s, and 
because he 
wished to get 
his full value 
for half a 
crown, again 
embraced her. 


Sylvia suddenly 
became a desirable 
person, flattered, 
cajoled, discussed, 
even the object of 
scandal. The reason 
was very simple. 
She had turned. 
When, after three 
demands for perjury 
in one week, Molly 
calmly told her, 
without even taking 
the trouble to ask 
her politely, that she 
was coming to Syl- 
via for the week-end, arriving for supper on Saturday, but 
need not be expected in person till half past twelve on 
Saturday night, that she would stay all Sunday, but 
intended to be out from breakfast till bedtime, and that 
Sylvia must be careful to remember that she had, never- 
theless, eaten lunch, tea and supper with her, not to speak 
of going to church with her in the morning, Sylvia was seized 
by a most unexpected fit of cowardice, and she refused. 
She said she didn’t think it was right. It was really too 
much. What would Molly expect next? How long was 
it going to last? Why should she always be the one to be 
asked? She didn’t want to be unkind, but really Molly 
was going too far. 

Robert suggested an afternoon on the river; Molly was 
sure that a complete set of Victoria Cross—Sylvia, like 
most phlegmatic people, liked her novels with plenty of 
seasoning—bound in quarter Persian lamb, would be an 
effective cure. 

“Tf we write her name in them she can’t refuse them. 
And once she accepts them she won’t be able to be nasty.”” 

There was so much argument between the plotters that 
both schemes were carried out. Sylvia was taken up the 
river, filled with an enormous number of strawberries, 
flirted with in a most outrageous manner by the accom- 
plished Robert and the little less accomplished Molly, and 
taken home in such a blissful state, having had all the skin 
burnt off her nose, and lost her spectacles somewhere near 
Teddington Lock, that it is even possible the set of Victoria 
Cross was unnecessary. Robert said so. Molly on the 
other hand believed that it was the Persian lamb that 
saved them. She said that Sylvia was so cross on the next 
day, what with sunburn, indigestion, and the loss of her 
best spectacles, that nothing but the strongest measures 
would have been of any good. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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reasons why I looked upon the participation 

by Russia in a general European war, which I 
felt to be impending, as being bound to end in a 
catastrophe, I must state that 
these sinister forebodings, from 
which I could not free myself, 
were not solely connected with 
apprehensions of a military de- 
feat. They covered a far wider 
field, they were shared by many 
ardent patriots trembling for 
the fate of our country, they 
should have been ever present 
in the minds of those into whose 
hands was committed the des- 
tiny of a great empire, and they 
should have halted them on the 
brink of the precipice over which 
they were about to plunge it 
with purblind and reckless im- 
providence. 

In the first place, in weighing 
the chances of success or failure 
in a prospective war it would 
have been the prime duty of cir- 
cumspect statesmanship to con- 
sider theentirelynovelconditions 
of warfare as determined by the 
colossal size of modern armies 
and by the corresponding de- 
velopment of evermore perfected 
means of destruction on a hith- 
erto not dreamt of scale. To 
meet these novel conditions two 
things were obviously needed by 
any country preparing to take 
part in such a gigantic contest 
as a general European war was 
certain to be. They were: A 
highly efficient organization in 
all activities of the state directed 
toward carrying on such a war, 
and the highest grade of techni- 
caldevelopment and the greatest 
possible number of industrial 
establishments capable of being 
immediately adapted to the pro- 
duction of war material in almost 
unlimited quantities. Our mani- 
fest deficiency in both these 
respects could not possibly be 
unknown to the government. 

To begin with, speaking in a 
general way, a talent for organi- 
zation has never been among 
the characteristics of an other- 
wise much gifted nation. Not 
only that, but some of the fun- 
damental qualities making for 
efficiency in organization—care- 
ful, painstaking attention to 
detail, precision in planning and 
accurateness in execution—are with us somehow less appre- 
ciated in practice than they deserve. Indeed, the very 
expression “‘accurateness,’”’ applied to our German neigh- 
bors as one of their supposed qualities—‘“‘German accu- 
rateness’’—is mostly used with a touch of good-natured, 
sneering superiority, as denoting rather a defect foreign to 
the largeness of the Russian nature. To anyone possessing 
but the slightest acquaintance with the cumbersomeness, 
the clumsy slowness and limited efficiency of the working 
of our huge bureaucratic apparatus the hope of its ever 
proving capable of measuring up to the formidable demands 
which would be made upon it by the conduct of a war on 
the scale of a general European war must have appeared 
rather illusory. 

Nor were the material conditions in which that appara- 
tus would have to function at all commensurate to the task 
that would have to be accomplished in feeding and sup- 
plying with war material the millions of men we would 
have to send to the Front to invade our potential enemies’ 
dominions. A glance at a map of our net of railroads and 
another at the railroad maps of Germany and France 
would have been sufficient to realize our fatal inferiority in 
this respect to our adversaries as well as to ourallies. This 
deficiency alone, which could only be remedied in the 
course of time, was certainly sufficient to have consti- 
tuted a most serious handicap in the event of a war with 
any Power better equipped in this respect, let alone a 
Power like Germany, whose most complete network of 
government railroads was specially designed to serve 
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strategic ends, besides satisfying the needs of commerce 
and circulation. 

As far as I am aware, this momentous defect in our 
armament was repeatedly pointed out to our government, 
and the necessity of its being remedied as speedily as pos- 
sible was pressed upon it by the French Government as a 
duty we owed to our ally no less than to ourselves. The 
experience of the Crimean War, when the absence of rail- 
road communications with the interior of the country ren- 
dered it impossible for us to concentrate our troops in time 
in the Crimea so as to prevent the landing on its shores of 
the French and English armies, should have taught us the 
lesson of the danger of cultural backwardness in an armed 
conflict with highly civilized nations. 

The failure to have taken in hand betimes the construc- 
tion of strategic railroads may have been due simply to the 
usual inertness and slow-moving deliberateness of our 
bureaucratic machinery, or, perhaps, to a desire to give the 
preference to the building of such railroads as were sorely 
needed for the peaceful development of the country, over 
the satisfaction of the claims of strategy. This would, 
indeed, have been an economically sound and truly patri- 
otic policy to pursue in the matter of railroad construction 
but for the fact that we had tied our hands by an alliance 
which sooner or later was bound to involve us in a war with 
our western neighbors, and which gave unquestionably to 
our ally and, moreover, creditor to the tune of many bil- 
lions of francs, the right to claim that we should at all times 
be ready to take a really efficient part by his side in the 
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others with butcher adjunets; two hardware stores; a 
drug store; two billiard rooms with tobacco shops thrust 
fore like smoke screens, and newspaper stands still farther 
forward; a bakery or two; the ubiquitous five-and-ten; 
the post office; the office of Micca & Slaterby, real estate, 
deeds, insurance, surveyors, conveyors, freight agents and 
hauling done; a movie—certainly, it was called The Gem; 
a watchmaker, who was also jeweler, optician and photog- 
rapher; a dry-goods emporium; the bank; and some- 
where in the middle, leaning a little nearer to Burgess than 
to Edelmann, the processed-rubber-hose shop of Obadiah 
Mansions. 

It was just east of the corner of Decatur Avenue and 
Main Street. Fitzwater Halleck’s barber shop occupied 
the corner, on what was Obadiah’s land. Obadiah’s wife, 
Caroline, had long been considering the eviction of the 
smeary tonsorial ‘establishment, and in time would have 
goaded Obadiah to it. Which would have distressed him 
immeasurably, he not being aman who raised hand lightly 
against the rooted eternities. Next to the barber shop, on 
Decatur Street, Obadiah had his residence. In the ob- 
scure hinterland behind the barber shop, residence and the 
hose salesroom was his workshop, where the first four-ply 
fireman’s hose had been duly processed and impregnated. 
Some ten years ago it had become too small for manufac- 
turing purposes, and though still retained by him as a sort 
of immediate workshop and laboratory for further and, 
it must be confessed, odorous experiments in processing 
and impregnating, Obadiah had built himself a modest 
two-story factory on the banks of the Willow. That is 
to say, Mrs. Obadiah had so decreed a factory should be 
built. 

We do not like Mrs. Obadiah and sincerely hope that 
others will share our feelings in the matter. Mrs. Obadiah 
Mansions was a combination of Cassandra and Carrie 
Nation. The tripod and the hatchet met in her. She was 
cursed with the gift of prophecy, and like all seers she was 
led by private revelations of the future, vouchsafed her 
alone, to hack away at the serenity of the present. She 
did not believe in suffrage, but maintained that woman’s 
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place isin the home; 
and the result on 
Obadiah would 
have made the an- 
gels weep. She was 
the possessor of 
two terrible soul- 
devastating 
phrases, besides 
that frequently re- 
peated and perti- 
nent one describing 
the zodlogical clas- 
sification of her 
husband. These 
phrases, the most 
harrowing in the 
range of woman, 
were: ‘‘Mark my 
words, Obadiah!” 
and “‘I tol’ ye so!”’ 

The awful part of 
it was that she was 
almost always 
right. You can for- 
give a prophet who 
is consistently 
wrong; never one 
who is infallibly 
right. Through six- 
teen years of the 
martyrdom called 
marriage she had 
drum-majored 
Obadiah into petty 
venture upon ven- 
ture, which he 
shrank from ven- 
turing upon, and in 
every case he had 
benefited undenia- 
bly. The result was 
approximately 
$16,000 cash in the 
Citizens Union 
Bank of Heliotrope 
City; an almost 
equal sum in the 
Produce Exchange 
Bank of the county 
seat, Ashhurst; and 
a scattering of real 
property totaling perhaps $20,000 or $25,000, besides his 
factory. It represented two things in the life of Obadiah: 
Success, by all the standards of the world beyond as well 
as by those of Heliotrope City; and—the life of a worm. 
Though men with far less than he possessed were looked 
up to and respected he was regarded but pityingly—an 
undeniable worm. 

The single great blot on his record of marital obedience 
was the famous case of Bill Eller. Bill Eller had been the 
town's moral monstrosity. In his eighteenth year Mrs. 
Obadiah with Obadiah behind her came upon him in the 
shop, performing fantastic but unmistakable rites on the 
cash register at three o’clock of a spring morning. He was 
half drunk, which accounted for his foolish experimenting 
with a till that was always emptied when the Obadiahs 
closed up shop. 

Mrs. Obadiah had roused Fitzwater Halleck and dis- 
patched barber and husband with the culprit to Marshal 
Si Killiger, which was just the first of a steam-roller series 
of proceedings that were to rumble over the unregenerate 
youth. 

Her threats followed the two men with the limp figure 
between them, and rang in Obadiah’s ears as though he 
were the guilty party. And yet despite them he did an 
extraordinary thing that night. 

Out of sight and voice of Caroline he turned toward the 
station. There was a pump behind it in those days, and 
with Bill’s head in the expert tonsorial grip of Fitzwater 
Halleck, Obadiah pumped upon him the sparkling shock 
of soberness. Then he led him to the black station win- 
dow. 

‘Willie,’ said Obadiah then, ‘‘the four-six’ll be here in a 
couple minutes. Here’s thirty dollars, Willie,’’ he said. 

In the early morning dark Obadiah and Fitzwater Hal- 
leck had returned to the dreaded corner of Decatur Avenue 
and Main Street, and in the heart of Obadiah there was 
more trepidating going on than there was astonishment in 
the soggy head of one Bill Eller, orphan and amateur 
burglar, fingering a batch of small notes back there in the 
gloomy railroad station. 
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It wasn’t a thing that could have been kept secret; there 
was the fatal flaw of Fitzwater Halleck, barber by tradi- 
tion as well as profession. To confine the tongue of 
Halleck was a grotesque thing even to ponder on. That 
early morning the domestic law was laid down to Obadiah 
for all time, repeal impossible. 
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HE seven-seven mail was just in from New York and 

the post office was swarming. Obadiah wriggled 
through the crowd, acknowledging greetings with jerky 
grimaces, and bent over his mail box, to manipulate the 
familiar combination: ‘“‘One after M, between D and E.”’ 

He drew forth three ordinary sized letters, a postal, a 
chubby religious periodical for which Mrs. Obadiah sub- 
scribed, a lean trade sheet and a long letter in a blue 
envelope. When he brought it to light he saw that it was 
from Rogers, Abrahamson & O’Leary, Attorneys-at- 
Law, William Street, New York. 7 

This puzzled him, and disturbed him a little, be- 
cause Obadiah had no idea why Mr. Rogers or Mr. 
Abrahamson or Mr. O’Leary or all three 
should write to him; or why, in fact, any 
lawyersshould writetohim, fortotellthe 
truth he was a little afraid of lawyers. 

He slipped the letter gingerly into 
his inside pocket and hastily scanned 
his other mail, 
which seemed 
normal and 
reassuring. - 
He ducked re 
nervously and 
in the wrong 
directions at 
several more 
greetings and 
reached the 
door. Here he 
came face to face with Sam Micca, the rotund, glistening, 
hard-voiced half of Micca & Slaterby, real estate, and 
so on, and mumbled a scared response to his ‘‘G’evenin’, 
Ob’diah!”’ 

Mr. Micca always said ‘‘G’evenin’, Ob’diah!” as though 
he were proclaiming: “‘Lor’! What aworm you are! In 
fact, Mansions, I’ll tell the world—the hull world—you’re 
some worm—some worm!”’ 

In the light of the Willow River Grocery Company, a 
block from his shop, Obadiah stopped and nervously drew 
out the long blue envelope from the attorneys on William 
Street. One of those intuitive impulses that sometimes 
flit over men’s souls on the eve of momentous occurrences 
came to Obadiah then. He had the impulse to walk to the 
edge of the curb and drop the long blue envelope down the 
culvert. Mind you, he didn’t know even who Rogers, 
Abrahamson and O’Leary were. He had no inkling of 
what was in that envelope; in his wildest dreams—pre- 
suming that he could have had a wild dream—he never 
would have guessed what it contained. Yet there it was, 
that impulse. And just inthe nick of time, as usual, he 
remembered—Caroline. 

Ah, Heliotrope City, if Obadiah had not remembered 
Caroline at that moment! But he did. He knew that she 
would say to him as soon as ever he entered the door of his 
home: ‘‘Lemme see the mail!” 

And she would take it from him with a motion which by 
courtesy might be regarded as one degree this side of 
snatching. He knew that she would shuffle the mail with 
a motion which despite the religious periodical and her 
church record looked a lot like plain every-night card shuf- 
fling, and that she would demand, a sinister doubt in her 
voice: ‘‘Is that all?”’ as though he were in the habit of 
holding back the interesting portions. Then, worm that 
he was, he knew that if he had thrown the blue envelope 
down the culvert his gaze would break betrayingly under 
the attack of hers; that he would blush madly; that he 
would stammer or cough or perform something else ter- 
ribly incriminating; and that she would swoop down on 
him quicker than the early bird. 

So with slightly trembling fingers Obadiah opened the 
envelope. 

Thereupon the thing which Mr. Rogers and Mr. Abra- 
hamson and Mr. O’Leary had to tell Obadiah induced in 
him feelings beside which the emotions experienced by 
Mr. Balboa upon first looking at the Pacific, by Mr. Cortés 
in his initial examination of the strong boxes of Mexico, 
and by Mr. Lodge when he first saw the treaty of peace 
were dull aches of boredom. For what the three gentlemen 
of William Street had to inform Obadiah was that he had 
just inherited a tract of land of an extent of 380 acres in 
the county called Young, in the state of Texas, United 
States of America. 

In some fashion he stood speechlessly poking the enve- 
lope toward his wife. She sat down. She permitted some- 
thing to happen that had never happened before. She 
permitted the milk for Milly the cat to boil over as she 
and Obadiah examined spellbound the golden documents 
of Mr. Rogers and his partners. Every line of them was a 
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triumph for Obadiah, because the 380 acres that had been 
left to him in the county of Young in the state of Texas, had 
been bequeathed to him by William Joynter Eller, whose 
muddled head he had brought into contact with the sober- 
ing influences of the old station pump that night of marital 
disobedience, and who, with the aid of thirty dollars from 
the exchequer of Obadiah, had gone west, to Texas and 
obvious respectability. In Heliotrope City the ability 
to leave property behind when one died always betokened 
respectability. 

‘Bill Eller—I never!” gasped Mrs. Obadiah eventually. 
It was one of the few occasions when she didn’t say ‘‘I 
tol’ yeso!”” Yet she gave no credit explicitly to Obadiah. 

By ten o’clock that nightseveryone from Burgess 
to Edelmann, formerly the tailor of Yonkers, had 
heard of what had befallen the family of Mansions, 
and at eight o’clock the next morning Ezra Tidewater, 
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the president of the bank, appeared at Obadiah’s door 
and broke the ground for the crisis of Heliotrope City. 

It was a three-lettered word that did the damage; a 
three-lettered simple word consisting of two vowels and a 
liquid consonant. 

The word was “‘oil.”’ : 

“Hm,” said Mr. Tidewater, fondling his chin with a 
long, predatory hand. ‘‘Hm,” he repeated. ‘‘Young— 
County.’’ He brought forth a map ripped out of an old 
atlas. “Young County—hm. Thet’s plump ’twixt them 
two big fields o’ Burkburnett an’ Ranger. Hm,” said Mr. 
Tidewater mysteriously, in a way which made Mrs. Oba- 
diah’s blood tingle. “Plump ’twixt the two of ’em. Mebbe 
you got oil!” 

Like the boom of a new gusher well, all the odds and ends 
of which she had ever read or heard appertaining to oil 
and the spectacular strikes in Texas sprayed over Mrs. 
Mansions’ memory. Her breath missed, and she wasn’t 
the kind of woman ordinarily to miss anything, least of all 
her breath. She got it back in a second. 

“Oil!”? exclaimed Mrs. Obadiah Mansions. “Oil!” 
she said in a tone implying, ‘“‘Who ever heard of anybody 
inheriting land in Texas that didn’t have an oil well on it?” 

Before noon all Heliotrope City and the county as far as 
Ashhurst knew the stupendous news that the Obadiah 
Mansions had inherited a gigantic oil can in the state of 
Texas, more than a thousand acres in extent, and covered 
on top merely with a thin crust of whatever kind of soil 
they have down there in Texas. 
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F EVER there was stage set for man it was set for Mr. 

J. Merton Blade when he alighted on the platform of 
Heliotrope City two days later and, bearing a fine pigskin 
valise and superfine cowhide brief case, trod decisively 
across the station square and asked Jim Moosey, of River- 
view Dairy, where Obadiah Mansions lived. And Jim 
told him. 

Mr. Blade strode vigorously down Main Street. Every 
step he took was characteristic of Mr. Blade. You could 
see in a second and with half an eye that here was a chap 
who meant business; a direct fellow, as sharp as his name. 
He made a good appearance, too, did this man Blade. 
Garbed in a gray suit, black shoes, blue batswing tie, plain 
white shirt and refined-looking gray soft felt hat, there was 
nothing flashy about J. Merton Blade. The moment Mrs. 
Mansions saw him she knew that he was a man apart; a 
straightforward, practical, energetic man whom you could 
trust. 

He addressed her first, though Obadiah was there. 
But one always addressed Caroline Mansions first. 

“Mrs. Mansions?” asked Mr. Blade in a tone which 
rather stated a fact than expressed an inquiry. It was as 
though he said, “‘Of course you’re Mrs. Mansions. My 
good woman, there’s no fooling me!’’ He turned to Oba- 
diah. “‘And Mr. Mansions?” he said again, as though 
Obadiah had even less chance of fooling him. 

) My name,” said Mr. Blade, setting down his bag and 
brief case, taking off his hat and extending his hand in a 


neutral direction between Obadiah an¢ 
Obadiah returned the handclasp as thoy 
“my name,” said Mr. Blade, “is J. Mer 
trial organizer and practical financier ar 
Mr. Blade paused and smiled encouragir 
and Mr. Mansions,” he went on to ga: 
heartily to congratulate you on the ex 
fortune you have experienced recently, 
informed.”’ 

It appeared to Mr. Blade at once {J 
correctly informed, and abruptly picking 
brief case and again donning his hat he gs 
voice: “I have a communication of utm 
give you, Mr. 
sions, which 
visable —~’ 

“ec Certai ] 
said Mrs. Ma 
“come right 
Blade” 

In the dir 
Obadiah resi 
lost not a mo 
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and looking ; 
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“Twenty-five thousand dollars,” rep 
“Indeed not!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mansi¢ 
sensed that if the land which she—that | 
inherited was worth $25,000 to Mr. Bd 
worth at least that much to her—and Okc 
Mr. Blade’s lips closed in a tight line. 1] 
“Very well,” said Mr. Blade, almost i 
is what I’ll do: I’ll give you—right now: 
that tract!” i: oe 
Even Obadiah then could see‘h 
was to have the land he had inheri 
“Fifty thousand dollars!” sai 
toned his coat, as though he were 
right out then and there and lay’ 
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But Mrs. Mansions checked him | 
fully, though there was a quaver of inti 
her laugh. | I 

“No, sir-ree!’”’she said. “Sell? ’Fo 
we're sellin’!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Mé 
that little money !”’ she said scornfully, 2 
excellent hose for firemen and garden | 


there!”’ she said, looking at him wit 
‘Oil!’ she exclaimed. : 
Though Mr. Blade tried to con 
these words upon him would 
keen eye than Mrs. Mansions’. 
pale. He patted his forehead 
denly he was entirely self-p 
again. He now opened his coz 
He took from it a buff-colo 
perforation running lengthw 
the table. a 


fied check, made out to Obz 
For a moment the world 
still for both Mrs. and Mr. 
the cool voice of Mr. Blade, s! 
on their stupefaction. a 
“T was leading to that check 
Mr. Blade, smooth and quick; 
yourself I had all made out 
ready for just this minute, 
on the oil business that w 
because”—here Mr. Blade 
hand—“‘ because,” said Mr. E 
to do it for you, seeing ho 
what way I wriggle!” 
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Mr. Blade tight no matter 
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yed 800 acres of the state of Texas, con- 
act Obadiah had inherited. A group of 
vers, practical financiers and oil special- 
was the leader, had come to Texas right 
| -ikein Burkburnett. Mr. Blade described 
/B8urkburnett. It was as though at the 
sture on The Law of Increasing Returns 
(ona threw a Bill Hart on the screen. 
ow teamsters receiving stock for wages 
|os after hauling two loads of pipe lengths; 
, haberdashers’ young gentlemen, news- 
second lieutenants, ministers, doctors, 
» and candlestick makers attained the 
ten a Friday and the following Monday. 
+ the result of all this? Mr. Blade de- 
4 f Mrs. and Mr. Obadiah Mansions. He 
e| The result was to boom the price of oil 
‘| lands where oil was already actually 
1 aneggs. Mr. Blade threw up his hands. 
3) was the limit; $25,000 to $50,000 and 
-/r enough to drill a well. Even to lease a 
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. dug. However, Texas was—when it 
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i Mr. Blade winked at Mrs. Obadiah 
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ak, you might say, addressed rather to 
’ |zacity than to her pulchritude. 
ov iliding to the edge of his chair tipped it 
in He had found other oil land! Had he 
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independent producers and refiners ever had the chance to 
handle!” 

As Mrs. and Mr. Obadiah bent over to examine the 
magic spot closer Mr. Blade quickly told them why. This 
little group of practical oilmen looking round for good oil 
land to buy—all of them so practical and conservative 
even, mind you, that they could smell oil in the dark—had 
come to this tract—this old Duppeltag farm as it was 
called—and there they stopped, holding their breath, you 
might say. In a minute and with half an eye they saw 
there was oil there. The brooks, the rivulets and the 
merry springs were running with it. 

It was the kind of tract that is out of the way, and the 
regular crowd of oil sharks who had followed the boom 
down hadn’t got round to it yet. Wow! How they would 
kick themselves when they did get round to it and found 
that Mr. Blade had stolen a march on them, chuckled 
Mr. Blade. Wow! Wouldn’t they be sore! 

Yes, sir, he was right on the job! In.a jiffy, before old 
man Duppeltag, a half-witted old German, knew where he 
was at, Mr. Blade had bought his whole tract from him. 
He laughed quietly but heartily at the recollection of how 
he had bought old man Duppeltag’s land from him before 
he knew where he was at. His right fist went smack 
against his left palm! The proof conclusive! 

Mrs. and Mr. Mansions had surely heard of L. Leander 
Jackson? What? No! Why, wherever wells were drilled 
men knew L. Leander Jackson, exclaimed Mr. Blade, 
amazed at their ignorance. The great geologic expert and 
graduate of a big university of mines and oil. And what 
had he said about the Duppeltag tract as an oil proposi- 
tion after careful examination? This! 

As pat as his exclamation and quick as sleight of hand, 
out popped another paper from Mr. Blade’s brief case and 
opened itself before the hypnotized attention of Mrs. and 
Mr. Obadiah Mansions. There it was, black on white, 
properly attested to and sworn to before a notary public, 
one Jake Sterret, of Fort Worth, Tex., in the form of an 
affidavit: 


L. Leander Jackson, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith: 
That he is a mining engineer and geologist by profession; that he 
has made a geological survey of a certain tract known as the Duppeltag 
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tract, Young County, Texas, and that he has found therein a supply of 
crude oil of extra-fine quality, in incalculable quantities. 
And further deponent saith not. (Signed) L. LEANDER JACKSON. 


Sworn to before me this day, JAKE SteRRET, Notary Public, Fort Worth, 
Tarrant Co., Tex. 


Mrs. Obadiah Mansions and Mr. drew deep breaths. 
And this was the land next to which theirs lay! As they 
sat there, faint and almost afraid to breathe, after that first 
deep breath, with eagerness, they wondered where they 
came in on all this; and suddenly Mr. Blade pounced right 
down on the heart of the business and told them. It was 
almost too good to be true. 

Combine! Amalgamate! Unite! Join! Consolidate! 
The owners of the Duppeltag farm and the owners of the 
Eller tract must get together—instantly! They had to get 
together in order to work cheaper than if each party oper- 
ated claims separately. Economy. They had to get 
together because the Eller tract was right in the way of the 
pipe lines Mr. Blade contemplated laying to Fort Worth 
and Dallas, where they were going to erect refineries. Bear 
that in mind—refineries! They had to get together— Mr. 
Blade shot so many irrefutable reasons for getting together 
at Mrs. and Mr. Obadiah Mansions, palpitating on the 
edges of their chairs, that they could hardly refrain from 
rushing to pack their bags and fly to Texas for a grand and 
heartfelt union. 

Oh, but they were eager! 

Originally Mr. Blade had hunted for Mr. Eller in order 
to get together with him, and finally had located him on a 
ranch in New Mexi¢o. Metaphorically, you might say, 
Mr. Blade here took off his hat, like a strong man before 
a wayside corpse in a Western picture. He had located 
him, said Mr. Blade—with his hat metaphorically still 
off—too late, aye, too late! Mr. Eller, it seems, had not 
waited for Mr. Blade’s arrival, but had passed to the Great 
Beyond, which, Mr. Blade seemed to indicate with a slight 
wave of his hand, lay somewhere yonder of Burgess’ crab- 
bing pier by the Willow River. He had learned, however, 
that Mr. Eller had bequeathed his Texas tract to Mr. 
Obadiah Mansions, of Heliotrope City. Consequently 
here he was—Mr. Blade, that is, not Mr. Eller. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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ITH the breaking up of winter and 

\ \ the passing of the freshet season men 
came into the lower Ashaluna and 

sought the ear of Judson Dunlap. It seemed 
that there was a scheme on foot to put up a 
mill of some sort at the sluice. Years ago there had been 
a sawmill there, but it had been burned and never 
replaced. The timber in the basin was pretty hard cut. 
Now remained not much except pulp wood, and this was 
being rapidly depleted for the voracious mills down river. 

Ashaluna basin was more than sixty miles long and 
nearly as wide. Hemmed in on all sides by hills, many of 
mountain proportions, it was watered by numerous streams 
and small lakes. Within its confines and jutting up from 
its plains were other hills and ridges, and its waters were 
diverted to the four points of the compass to find their 
way by four different passageways through the heights to 
the sea. One of these passageways was Ashaluna sluice. 

The two men who approached Jud Dunlap were smooth, 
urbane, breathing the breath of prosperity. They spoke 
glibly of money in hundred-dollar lots. They thought a 
dam across the sluice between the great towering walls 
that formed this southern gateway of the valley would 
back up a head of water to generate quite enough horse 
power for electric current. This current they proposed to 
convey to the outside world by means of wires strung upon 
steel supports. 

They explained to Judson Dunlap that the development 
of the water power would require a large expenditure of 
money, and the additional equipment of high-tension line 
+o conduct the electric current on its way to turn the 
wheels of industry and light the streets of cities would run 
into much more. 

Judson Dunlap had inherited the land on both sides of 
the sluice from his father, who had got it in turn from his. 
There was fifteen hundred acres or more of land, about 
equally divided between the two sides of the river, and its 
value was questionable, since the timber had long since 
been cut off and it was now hardly more than a rocky 
waste overgrown with small trees, berry bushes and tan- 
gled brush. Of the farm proper there was a dozen acres 
or so, rocky but fairly fertile, enough to support Jud and 
his mother and a limited amount of livestock. 

“T dunno,” said Jud. “I’ll think it over. Say, who you 
fellers workin’ for?” 

His visitors explained that they were agents for a 
principal who preferred not to be known for the present, 
and it would hardly interest Judson anyhow, since the 
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transaction was a matter of cash on the nail without 
strings.of any kind. 

“T s’pose so,” said Jud. “I cal’late I may let you fellers 
have the sluice and the wild land, but I’ll have to keep the 
farm.” 

It. was explained with gentle patience and in words of 
one syllable that the farm would have to go with the 
sluice. 

“Then you don’t git it,’”? said Jud stubbornly. “TI ain’t 
a-goin’ to sell the roof from over my mother’s head; so you 
fellers kin go back to your boss and tell him we ain’t 
tradin’.”’ 

The agents thereupon began cautiously raising the bid. 
Instead of talking hundreds they spoke tenderly of possible 
thousands—not very many thousands, to be sure, but 
enough to dazzle a rube like Jud. Jud failed to dazzle 
worth a darn, 

“You sort of interest me,” he said. “That is, it’s a 
cinch if you’re willin’ to pay me all that money, the prop- 
erty must be worth a devil of a sight more. You say you 
can develop a nice water power here, and, of course, that 
ain’t news to me. But I was thinkin’ of a little business 
enterprise of my own that a small amount of capital would 
start out on the road to wealth in large chunks, I have no 
doubt. I cal’late I might take a slight trip to New York 
and nose round a spell.” _ 

The would-be purchasers of the sluice property were 
electrified by this announcement. They suggested that 
Judson accept their invitation to visit the big town en- 
tirely at their expense, including railroad fares both ways. 
They would be pleased to see that he was suitably enter- 
tained during his sojourn at the metropolis, putting him up 
at one of the best hotels and advancing him such funds as 
he might need for incidentals. 

“Thanks,” said Jud. ‘‘I ain’t sure I’m goin’, and if I do 
I’ll pay my own expenses. Besides, my spring plowin’ has 
to be did first, and the garden planted and a whole lot of 
other things. You boys hold your hosses a spell. That 
sluice ain’t goin’ to move that I can see.” 

It was exasperating to say the least. The New Yorkers 
tried to induce Jud to give them an option, or at least to 
suspend any trade which might be proposed by other 
parties until he had communicated with them. 
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Jud Would Stand Before Some Picture Whose Subtleties He Could Not Analyze, Gazing at it With the Awe of One Who Observes a Thing Holy ani 
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Hm! All humbug! You look out them 

don’t beat you out o’ house an’ home. 

late to stay, Mr. Judson Romeo?” 

quit! I dunno how long I'll stay. You 
when you see me. I was thinkin’ I 

find out what I could do in the way o’ 

’ on my churn patents.” 

3!” scoffed Mrs. Dunlap, still sniffing. 
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JEGGLESTON in response to the sum- 
rivate telephone applied the receiver to 
the customary two syllables into the 


ys his name is Dunlap is calling you,” 
hboard girl. 


)Mr. Judson ——” 

Well, put Mr. Judson Dunlap right on 
Hello! Is that you, Dunlap? Glad to 
Are you in the city? Where? Great 
52 Never heard of it. Why didn’t you 


sr come right down here at once. Take 
4it, my dear fellow, I can’t go uptown to 
jan’t. I transact business in my office, 
hotels.” 

i which you could hear the rasping of a 
3 the diaphragm. 5 
Dunlap! No one’s going to blackjack 
—what’s that? Wait a minute! Hold 
ai? 


» receiver and went into an adjoining 
md Mr. Willis K. Dabney, his partner. 
nlap’s in town. He’s on my line now. 
)/9 to Nineteenth Street to some God- 
’ 


‘dne down here. If he can’t make it by 
point. He won’t come. He says he’s a 
1 he don’t cal’late to git mixed up with 
ves and lose his hide.’ 


n/nooth him, Egg. Tell him we’re too 


“Tt’s no use. He’s stubborn as a mule. You’ll have to 
go up there.” 

Dabney swore softly. 

“All right. No need of it, though, if you’d use a little 
tact.” 

“Tact? Tact with that chap is like trying to haul a 
freight train with a one-boy-power velocipede. Run along, 
Bill, and see if you can’t get him down here. Send for my 
‘limousine. We want to make an impression on this fellow 
and do it quick. I suspect the Mogridge crowd will be 
after him.” 

Eggleston hastened back to his telephone and informed 
Mr. Dunlap that his partner, Mr. Dabney, would call on 
him within the hour. Mr. Dunlap said that would do, 
though he guessed he wouldn’t feel like transacting any 
business until he knew who Eggleston and Dabney repre- 
sented. He didn’t think much of working in the dark. 

Mr. Dabney found McDougall’s Hotel well to the east- 
ward on Nineteenth Street in a neighborhood far from 
select. Mr. Dabney had never been in this part of the city 
before. He had not realized that there could be so many 
children in one block as he saw playing on the pavements 
in the vicinity of McDougall’s Hotel; and he had not 
understood either that children could be so exceedingly 
dirty and live. He had always associated dirt with germs, 
being himself scrupulous to avoid it. He was a very nice- 
minded gentleman, whose habits were fastidious in the 
extreme. The atmosphere of the hotel was as foreign to 
him as that of the upper Congo. 

This obscure hostelry was four stories in height and the 
ground floor was occupied mostly by a barroom which 
looked as if it had lost hope and were already anticipat- 
ing the decline officially scheduled for the first day of July. 
Flanking the entrance to the bar was a narrow doorway 
from which a flight of stairs led to the second story. Mr. 
Dabney climbed these stairs almost timidly, as if he ex- 
pected a gunman to jump out of the shadows and demand 
his diamonds. Proceeding along a corridor he knocked on 
a door numbered Three, following instructions given him 
in this respect by his partner just as he was leaving the 
office. 

“Come in,” said the voice of Judson Dunlap. 

Dabney entered and found the woodsman standing in 
the middle of a cramped little room. On the bed was an 
extension valise, opened but not unpacked. In a corner 
stood a large package ineffectually done up in a miscellany 
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of news and wrapping paper, tied with pieced-together 
odds and ends of string. 

Dunlap was dressed in store clothes which did not fit 
him and of which he had removed the coat. The suit was 
hardly new, though the trousers were creased sharply. 
They were woven in an effect of stripes, which by reason 
of some inescapable optical law led the eye straight down 
until it encountered a pair of large bulbous-toed tan shoes 
ostentatiously buttoned. 

On the return trip the eye encountered a triangle of shirt 
made of pink plaid cotton, a direct-from-factory-to-wearer 
tie as artificial as a hair wreath and a celluloid collar with 
a surface like the polished tiling in a quick-lunch restau- 
rant. 

The fact that Jud was in his shirt sleeves served to 
enhance the horrors of that plaid atrocity. He grinned 
happily and shook hands with bone-crushing cordiality. 

“‘Hello, Dabney,” he said. ‘‘Say, where can I find some 
place to stop that ain’t over a gin mill and that’s clean and 
homelike, for about a dollar a day?” 

Jud remembered Dabney as one of the two who had 
first approached him in the matter of the sale of Ashaluna 
sluice. He was a dapper little man, hard and shrewd in a 
friendly way, immaculately dressed, and Jud had very 
small enthusiasm for him. 

“T don’t blame you for asking,” said the New Yorker. 
“This is a terrible hole!’’ 

“Ain’t it! I got the address from some buddy or other 
in the Army—feller who said his uncle kep’ it. When I 
decided to come here I looked up the street and number— 
and gosh, here’s where I landed!”’ 

“You’d better go up to the Bellemore or Biltmont.” 

“What, and be charged six or seven dollars a day? I 
only cal’late to board a short spell, not buy no hotel.” 

Dabney bethought him and finally named a moderate- 
priced house in East Eleventh Street. 

“T want you to remember, Dunlap,” said Dabney, “‘that 
if you choose to go to some strictly first-class hotel and 
stay as long as you like it won’t cost you a cent. I am 
authorized by the people Mr. Eggleston and I represent to 
see that you are properly housed and entertained.” 

“That’s all right, Dabney. You folks don’t need to 
spend money on me. I’ll go it on my own hook and then 
I’m free to deal where I please. No obligoshdarngations 
tono one. Well, let’s go. I’ll fetch the churn” —indicating 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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ally Mr. Mogridge Admitted That the Churn Was a Wonderful Contrivance and Offered Jud Ten Thousand Dollars for His Patents, Cash on the Nail 
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Fiddling 


ONFRONTED with war, Americans met the emer- 
gency shoulder to shoulder, working and sacrificing 
to the limit. To-day, when a still greater emergency 
confronts us in peace, we meet it fiddling and dancing, 
every fellow for himself. As selfish individualists we volun- 
tarily wrought wonders of unselfishness. As semi-socialistic 
idealists, looking to Government instead of to ourselves for 
cheap food, clothing and fun, we are becoming monsters 
of selfishness. 

Socialism in all its various forms, from communism to 
government ownership, has now been thoroughly tried out 
by Russia, the Central Powers, England and the United 
States. By a curious paradox this system that idealists 
and let-George-do-it philosophers have touted for a genera- 
tion as the infallible cure-all for human cussedness, the 
one sure preventive of inequality, has proved in practical 
operation the most inefficient, the most wasteful and the 
most demoralizing form of government that has ever been 
imposed on mankind. Never has private and govern- 
mental dishonesty been so rampant, never have the strong 
so exploited the weak, and never have masters so ruthlessly 
imposed their will on the people as in those countries where 
communism has come into its own—meaning, of course, 
what belonged to others. 

We have really been living in asemi-socialistic state, and 
it has half ruined us. To finish the job we need only to 
perfect our socialistic scheme of confiscatory taxation; to 
further increase our governmental activities in restraint of 
trade and liberty, so that nobody can do anything without 
a license and a passport and a permit; to continue our 
policy of regarding destructive alien reds as wronged inno- 
cents, and constructive American business men as sus- 
picious characters. 

This postwar mess is our Northern France, our devas- 
tated area, none the less real because it cannot be toured in 
a sight-seeing car. We have our miles of rusty wire in the 
shape of outworn and useless laws to be cleaned up; our 
duds, in the shape of footless, even dangerous bureaus and 
commissions and investigators and pussyfooters, to be 
exploded; our vast areas of barren, topsy-turvy fields, in 
the shape of the most wasteful system of taxation ever 
devised by lawmakers, to be reclaimed, foot by foot. 

War from its very nature is a government affair, for 
that reason involving a large measure of government 
ownership, but, like the war itself, this is at best a neces- 
sary evil. The pinks point with pride to our achievement 
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during the war as a sample of what socialism could do for 
us in peacetime operation. The fine things that were done 
then were due to individualism, not socialism. The débris 
that clutters and fouls the landscape now is socialistic junk. 
The men who organized the business of the war and made a 
going concern of it, after the first fiasco, applied individual- 
istie corporation methods to it. And the splendid impel- 
ling force behind them was the old pioneer spirit that is 
always willing to sacrifice the little liberty of the moment 
to safeguard the larger liberty of the future. Its servitude 
to the state is always voluntary, self-imposed, temporary— 
the codperation of pioneers who gather in the blockhouse 
to fight off Indians, and then scatter to mind their own 
business and attend to their own business; the solidarity 
in fundamental things of American free men—not the 
Hessian bondage to the state of Russian and German Bol- 
shevists. In this codperation we had the best possible 
expression of the spirit of American individualism; in 
the disruption of the peace we have a true expression of the 
real spirit of socialism—every fellow for himself and the 
devil take the foremost’s possessions. 

If the United States is to remain a going concern it must 
discard this soft, lie-abed, sugar-teat socialism, this ask- 
papa-for-anything-you-want theory of life, and begin to 
practice self-denial and self-help. We have the alternative 
of pulling up short and going into the hands of a friendly 
receiver—our own patriotic and public-spirited citizens— 
or of going through the inevitable bankruptcy of socialism. 

Our troubles are simple and personal, but fundamental. 
The remedies are simple and personal, not governmental, 
except in so far as a lot of old laws should be repealed and 
a few new ones passed. We do not need more gas, but just 
a little of the old gasless spirit. 

It is not the extremes of blue-denim pants for the men 
and calico dresses for the ladies that will bring better con- 
ditions; not meatless days, wheatless days and sweetless 
days for everybody; not grand-standing by millionaires 
who brag in the papers about the patch on the seat of their 
trousers and then limousine it home to be waited on by a 
corps of able-bodied butlers and footmen, but just the 
exercise of simple common sense, moderation and the 
setting of a good example to one person—yourself. 

Too Much Mustard has become the national anthem, 
and the Shimmy the national dance. A period of Strauss 
and the old-fashioned give-her-room waltz is about the 
prescription.that we need. There is something wrong 
about the styles when a woman who wears all her clothes 
finds herself conspicuous. 

There is little that we can expect from Government—at 
least until after the ides of March—and very little that we 
cannot, as individuals, do much better for ourselves. Cer- 
tainly government by commission, omission, investigation 
and circumlocution is not going to solve anything for us. 
If we offered two-bits for all the help we could expect from 
any government in cleaning up this postwar mess in a 
nonpolitical, businesslike manner, we should be justified in 
expecting twenty-four cents in change. But we can expect 
and we shall get a lot of help from the exercise of modera- 
tion and self-restraint. We won the war with those quali- 
ties—plus a dash of immoderation in exercising them. 
There is to-day a much more urgent need for the gasless 
and the jazzless spirit than there was then. 

The first and most important problem that the individual 
can solve and that he alone can solve is the problem of 
cheaper food. He can overthrow at will the whole flimsy 
superstructure of profiteering and the high cost of living, 
for its very foundations are his carelessness and indiffer- 
ence—not verbal indifference, but his failure to back up 
his fighting talk with a stiff punch. The Government can- 
not solve this problem—it can take a peck at it here and 
there, but it cannot reach fundamentals; prosecutions of 


profiteers and hoarders will not solve it, for profiteering is a 


symptom and not the disease; socialism will not solve it, 
for it is most acute in the great agricultural countries where 
the socialists are in power. Nothing will solve it but sense 
in the cities and sweat in the country. The farmers—what 
there are left of them—are willing to sweat, but the cities 
are driving them out of business. 

This problem of production on the farm must be solved 
first, because every other problem of major importance is 
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‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, too!’ 
But you can’t interest them with 
ideas like the reorganization of 
our Government on _ business 
lines, or these production and 
taxation problems. The voters 
want something with more pep 
and jazz than that. And if you 
don’t give it to them they’ll 
simply take whoever is handed 
to them by the politicians, and 
vote along the old party lines.” 
The young man may be right 
and it may be true that our 
jaded voters can be awakened 
to an interest in politics only by 
jazz talk and shimmy 
step issues, but we do 
not believe it. It is 
our experience that an 
awakened public 
opinion is milling 
round, locating the 
quarter in which 
danger lies, and get- 
ting ready to start in 
the direction of safety. 
There are no real, 
fundamental issues on 
which patriotic Amer- 
icans can divide for a 
sham battle at this 
time, no basis on which 
they can divide at all. But it is time for a clear-cut divi- 
sion between Americans and aliens, for an unequivocal 
decision between American and Russian ideals. Are we 
going to be governed from Moscow or Washington? To- 
day, the alien propagandist in this country is like a tramp 
who has shoved his foot in the door. Shall we admit him 
little by little through the hallway of government owner- 
ship to the socialist parlor and the red room, and, finally, 
stand by while he loots the house; or shall we call the 
dog and run him off the place? The United States needs 
good bouncers on the premises, men who will give the 
benefit of the doubt to America instead of to Russia. 
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America’s problems, like all big things, 
are simple, though their solution is hard 
because it is so largely personal. They 

are presented to you for consideration every time 

you pay your taxes, every time you settle your 
monthly accounts, every time the landlord does 
it because he needs the money, and every time 
one of these unreasonable, unreasoning and disor- 
ganizing strikes is called. Nor is this unreasoning 
and unreasonable attitude confined to “‘outlaw”’ 
labor, by any means, There are too many “‘outlaw”’ em- 
ployers, business men in all lines to whom workmen natu- 

rally look for an example, only to find them setting a 

mighty bad one. 

On second thought, the man who cannot discover a cer- 
tain element of pep and jazz in the problems that confront 
us is hard to please. Even the matter of a slogan for those 
who like to vote under a catch phrase is not quite hopeless. 
By way of suggestion we offer: 

Do it Yourself! 


F THAT erudite philosopher who originally unloaded 
I the axiom that every dog has his day had ever visited 
San Francisco when winter racing was in full swing he 
might have tacked on an addendum to the effect that every 
race horse at some time or another finds a track to suit him. 

Poor old de- 
spised Fakir dem- 
onstrated this 
latter truism when 
he plodded dog- 
gedly through an 
ocean of mud all 
the way round the 
track and won by 
six open lengths 
from the cheapest 
field of selling- 
platers that ever 
faced a starter. 

Even in this ag- 
gregation of speed 
derelicts Fakir had 
been a rank out- 
sider. In theswift 
slang of the turf, 
you could have 
written your own 
ticket about him. 
In most of the 
books he was 
quoted at odds of 
fifty to one, but 
Jacob Repstein, of 
the Big Store 
Book, always on 
the lookout for 
what he called 
sucker money, had 
doubled this and 
chalked Fakir’s 
price at one hun- 
dred. Jacob 
argued — logically 
enough perhaps— 
that if a horse 
stood no possible 
chance to win, the 
liberality of the 
edds laid did not 
matter. The aver- 
age piker loves a 
long shot and 
Jakey always fig- 
ured on paying 
daily expenses 
from the contri- 
butions of those 
whose disposition 
to take desperate chances made their patronage desirable. 

This was one time, however, that Repstein had slipped 
a cog. When he saw old Fakir, who of his own personal 
knowledge was afflicted with three bad legs and had the 
fourth under suspicion, nodding home in front he unbur- 
dened his overwrought personality of a yelp that reverber- 
ated from the betting ring clean out to the quarter stretch, 
because Jakey had been victimized by his own avarice. 
He did not need to glance for confirmation at the sheet 
whereon his bets were recorded. 

But the prize joke of the winter season lay in the fact 
that happy-go-lucky Stormy Sellers, the most notorious 
tough-luck player that ever shillabered through a race- 
track gate, held one of Jakey’s tickets calling for ten 
thousand dollars to one hundred. Yes, indeed, a hundred 
iron men right on the recalcitrant Fakir’s nose, and thereby 
hangs one of those narratives which have helped to manu- 
wey data concerning the glorious uncertainties of the 
turf. 

“And to think of me,” wailed Jakey as the voice of his 
soul of souls found expression—‘‘to think of me wishin’ 
it onto myself! Ain’t I the unlucky stiff?” 

These remarks of self-denunciation were addressed to 
Joe Klump, Jakey’s ticket writer, but in stress of this kind 
the latter gentleman was too wise to venture either sym- 
pathy or criticism. 

Even at the expense of spoiling a perfectly regular ro- 
mance it must be admitted that Stormy Sellers had not 
the slightest idea of betting on Fakir when he dived into 
the maelstrom of the crowded betting ring. An almost 
prayerful and all-night session with his dope book of past 
perfermances had convinced him that an imported French 
mare named Faugere was the only horse in the race. On 
paper she looked to be so much the best of the cheap 
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bunch she was pitted against that Stormy declared himself 
to wager the old family plate on her chances. He was 
getting to the tag end of his bank roll and he could not 
afford to bet a hundred big round dollars at this stage of 
the game unless he thought that the chances of his choice 


*‘Wwho Win, Eh? Nobody Win But the Horse Which Didn’t Have One Chance in a Million if Everything Was on the Square”’ 7a 


were gilt-edge. But Faugere was, as Mr. Sellers explained, 
“all to the candy. She couldn’t lose unless she was to 
break a leg.”’ 

So it was that Stormy Sellers with a hundred-dollar 
note firmly grasped in his trusty right hand had pushed 
and jostled his way through the gambling-mad mob until 
he found himself flung up by the human tide immediately 
in front of Repstein’s book. 

Now, as may be surmised, Mr. Sellers was not a student 
of French idiom. He had heard Faugere’s name miscalled 
in forty separate and distinct ways by habitués of the race 
track. Most of them pronounced it as if spelled Faygare, 
and that was good enough for Stormy. He reached up on 
tiptoe over the heads of the crowd, pushed the bill to the 
bookmaker, shouted the name of his choice above the din 
and had just time enough to grab the ticket handed to him 
before he was carried onward by the press behind. 

“What you bettin’ on, Stormy?” inquired Mike Egan, 
a brother professional in the baseball world, as Mr. Sellers 
with an effort tore loose from the throng and shook himself 
like a water dog in the vain attempt to adjust his ruffled 
plumage. ‘‘ You went to the favorite, I suppose.” 

“That’s what I did,’”’ confirmed Mr. Sellers—‘‘a hundred 
bucks on her beezer.” 

“What price did you get?” persisted Mr. Egan. 

‘Six for five,’ responded Stormy triumphantly. 

“Yes, you did!” combated the other. ‘‘You did like 
blazes! Why, I was all over the ring and the best I could 
see was even money. Most of ’em was holdin’ her at four 
to five. Let’s lamp that ticket of yours.’’” 

Mr. Sellers opened his hand and produced the rumpled 
pasteboard. 

“There ’tis—see for yourself,’’ he exclaimed as he passed 
it over. ‘I got it off of Repstein. He always lays the tops.” 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
physical suasion, but on the race track he felt at a disad- 
vantage. 

“‘T got a hunch I’ll get you for this some day,’’ he howled 
as a parting shot. 

“Tf you got what was comin’ to you you’d be throwed 
off the track for life,’’ returned Mr. Repstein affably. 

The incident was closed as far as he was concerned. 
Repstein had reason to know that Stormy was about at 
the end of his resources, and the race track is the one place 
where all losers are classed with the undesirables. 

Mr. Sellers again made his way to the lawn and found 
his friend. 

‘He wouldn’t change it,’”’ he almost wailed. ‘Can any- 
one give that old highbinder a name?” 

Stormy was in no sense a regular occupant of the mourn- 
ers’ bench. Under ordinary circumstances he might have 
pocketed his ill luck, but the thought of his last hundred 
being perforce placed on a horse to whom he could not 
possibly concede a chance was too much for him. 

“T might as well throw this ticket in the discard,” he 
concluded, making a motion as though to tear up the 
pasteboard. 

“Hey, don’t do that!’”’ cautioned Egan, intent upon 
comforting the irate one. ‘‘Keep it till the numbers is 
hung up. I got a hunch somethin’ might happen.” 

“What could happen?” This with accentuated scorn 
from the incredulous Mr. Sellers. 

‘Well,’ stammered Mr. Egan—‘‘well—ah—ah—the 
rest of ’em might fall down, or—ah—or—ah—get dis- 
qualified or somethin’.” 

“Yep,” responded Mr. Sellers savagely; “‘you got it, 
Mike. Even Fakir might win, I suppose.” 

‘‘He might. I’ve seen strange things happen on the race 
track.” 

“Well,” retorted the disgruntled one, ‘‘if this kind of 
luck keeps houndin’ me I'll be seein’ strange things myself — 
things like pink elephants and blue snakes and yeller 
monkeys. Me for the bar! I don’t want even to see the 
race! You’ll find me there when it’s over.” 

He turned on his heel and passed down the steps under- 
neath the grand stand. 

“What do you think of the pew I’m occupyin’?” he 
queried of the bartender, who was an old friend. ‘‘Here 
I get down to my last case century and I make a fumble.” 
He produced the ticket on Fakir. ‘Look at that, Bill, and 
ring up a hurry call for the ha-ha wagon. I’d oughter be 
put away.” 

“That’s funny!’’ returned the mixologist. 
had a dream last night that Fakir won. 
dollar to bet on him.” 

Stormy eyed the speaker with interest. “And did 
you bet it, or hold it out and make a special book your- 
self for the lady?” 

“Not me! I 
betted of course. 
Supposin’ he was 
to win, where 
would I be?” 

“Well,” replied 
Mr. Sellers judi- 
cially, ‘‘pass the 
bottle and stop 
for refreshments 
yourself when it 
comes your way. 
The drinks is on 
me. There’s only 
two starters in 
the crazy stakes 
and we’d oughta 
celebrate now, be- 
cause we’re sure of 
first and second 
money.” 

Little heed did 
Mr. Sellers pay to 
the muffled roar 
that percolated 
down from the 
grand stand an- 
nouncing that the 
racers had started 
on their journey. 

“There they 
go!”’ exclaimed 
the bartender. 

“Yep,” droned 
Mr. Sellers, ‘“‘and 
here I go.” He 
drained his glass 
and set it down 
withabang. ‘“‘Here 
I go back to the 
jungles.” 

The noise over- 
head grew in vol- 
ume and died away 


“My wife 
She gimme a 


“Stormy Petret Ran Away Four Miles Going to the Post,’? Announced the Operator. 


again. It rose once more as the horses turned into the home 
stretch, swelling until it became a veritable pandemonium. 
Then all at once and as abruptly as an orchestra obeys the 
wand of its director it ceased. The bartender cocked his 
ear and listened. 

‘Somethin’ must of happened to the favorite,’”’ he vol- 
unteered—‘‘either that or some long shot which nobody 
is bettin’ on is hikin’ home.” 

Mr. Sellers laughed sardonically. ; 

“Tf you even hint that it might be Fakir you and me’ll 
be on the outs for good, Bill,”’ he gloomed. ‘‘Ante and pass 
the buck. I have twenty left and I need courage.” 

The acclaim of the multitude above filtered down again, 
but there was no joyous note discernible. It sounded more 
like a wail of despair and indignation. 

“Well, it’s all over now,” exclaimed the bartender, who 
from long practice was adept at sensing the result of fin- 
ishes he could not see. 

“T’ll bet it’s as I told you—some rank outsider has 
copped the kale and a lot of sure-thing agents will he 
huntin’ supper money to-night.” 

“Yep, it’s all over in more ways than one,” confirmed 
Mr. Sellers solemnly. 

But even as he spoke a man came stumbling down the 
steps and made for the bar. His countenance was ablaze 
with angry remonstrance. 

“It was a shoo in sure!” he protested as he reached 
for the glass set before him. ‘‘Talk about burglars, but 
them jocks ought to be thrown in jail. I had a hunch 
they was goin’ to pull some rough stuff before long—now I 
know it.” 

““Who win anyway?” queried the bartender. 

““Who win?” snarled the other. ‘“‘Who win, eh? No- 
body win but the horse which didn’t have one chance in a 
million if everything was on the square. Nobody win but 
that poor old fossil, Fakir, and he win away off by his 
lonely. They never even give him a argument. It was 
the ” 

Mr. Sellers dropped the bottle he was holding on the 
concrete floor. There was a crash of shattered glass as its 
liquid contents baptized the surrounding territory. 

“‘What’s that you said, bo?” he stuttered in an awe- 
struck whisper. ‘‘Did you—did you—did you say Fakir 
had win?” 

“Tf he didn’t I got paresis,’’ growled the other. ‘But 
what difference should it make to you? You ain’t a-goin’ 
to tell ——” 

But Stormy Sellers chopped the interrogation off in 
the middle. With a war whoop of triumph he wheeled 
about and broke on the run in the direction of the bet- 
ting ring. 

“That guy nutty?” interrogated the acrimonious stranger 
as he regarded the retreating form. 
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“You got it,” responded the bartend, 
“‘He’s so derned nutty that he had a } 
on the tip of old Fakir’s tongue.” 
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| (Continued from Page 32) 

Despite this extraordinary run of luck, however, Mr. 
Repstein continued to make a play for the new plunger’s 
patronage. He had seen all of Stormy’s kind come and go, 
and well he knew that it was only a question of time until 
the pinions of the plunger would be clipped off short at the 
wing joint. Runs of luck on the race track are common 
enough, but the names of those who have achieved a 
place in the hall of racing immortals by sticking to their 
winnings are so few that their names could be inscribed on 
the proverbial postage stamp. 

But after a week of joyous and remunerative endeavor 
came a day when Stormy was not among those present. 
Repstein did not notice his absence until after the second 
race. 

“T wonder why that feller Stormy ain’t showed up?” 
he exclaimed petulantly to Joe Klump. “This oughter be 
a good day to make him step to town. You didn’t see 
nothin’ of him, did you?” 

“No, I ain’t seen him,” responded Mr. Klump. Then as 
if an afterthought: “I guess I ain’t likely to neither.” 

“You ain’t likely to see him, huh! What talk is that?” 
retorted Jakey. ‘‘Don’t tell me he’s blowed or got sand- 
bagged. I got to keep my eye on that bird.” 

“That’s some contract, Jakey. You’ll need —— 

“T’ll need what?”’ 

“You'll need the most powerful telescope in the world, 
Jakey.”’ 

“Telescope? Are you dotty?”’ 

“Nope,” returned Mr. Klump evenly. “I ain’t got to 
the romantic stage either, Jakey. But if you want to keep 
eases on Stormy you'll have to foller him to China.” 

“To China?” stuttered Mr. Repstein. 

“That’s what I said,” responded the other. ‘I’m givin’ 
you the inside dope. Stormy has got hisself together a job 
lot of bush leaguers and set sail for the reverse side of the 
world.” 
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N A MOMENT of maternal exaltation an adoring 

parent had christened the hero of this narrative Na- 
poleon Bonaparte Sellers. He had commenced his career 
loaded down with the hopes and happy auguries of his 
loving parents, because at an early age he developed a 
certain nimble wit and an agile way of thinking. But for all 
that this young Napoleon was not of the studious kind. 

The long summer afternoons found him playing truant 
and holding forth down on the lots where juvenile base- 
ball talent forgathered. His ambition was to star in what 
baseball writers are pleased to call the national pastime. 
Stormy was disciplined many a time and oft by the 
powers both at home and abroad, but the finale found 
Napoleon Bonaparte Sellers holding down third base for 
the ’Cisco Tigers, a cheap small-town organization. Our 
hero had dreams, of course, that some day he would be 
drafted into the big league. But up to date there had been 
neither sign nor token that he would receive the call. 

Now if a man is naturally entitled to have a new deal on 
his given name he will have justice meted out to him on 
the baseball diamond faster than any place on earth. 
Napoleon Bonaparte Sellers, a good-natured, easy-going 
mortal off the field, became transformed into a regular 
hyena when he donned the habiliments of his profession. 
Considering a positive genius for rapid-fire argument and 
forceful double-edged repartee, Stormy had all the Windys 
and Tame Bills and other national exponents of polite 
baseball deportment locked in a room, because young 
Sellers’ metaphor was mixed with brains. He did not have 
to resort to the ordinary slang of the streets. His best 
sallies were extemporaneous, because he made his own 
songs and set them to his own music. 

Then one fine day a sporting writer, recognizing native 
talent, referred to the elongated third baseman as the 
stormy petrel of the way-down league. That settled it. 
The Napoleon Bonaparte prefix went into the discard of 
innocuous desuetude. It was Stormy Sellers after that 
right down to the end of the chapter. 

But notwithstanding the fact that no big-league scout 
saw the cube root of future excellence in Stormy’s past or 
present performances, that gentleman never allowed his 
gaze to wander from the star of hope. His year was divided 
into two seasons of activities: All summer he played ball, 
all winter he played the races. And Stormy was an opti- 
mist with an O as big as a circus twenty-eight sheet. In his 
confidential moments he would unbosom himself to his 
familiars. 

“Some day,” Stormy would drawl, “I gotta hunch that 
I’m a-goin’ to beat a hundred-to-one shot and then I’m 
a-goin’ to have a baseball nine of my own; none of your 
crossroads wonders, but a real, honest-to-goodness team.” 

“And after that what?” inquired Mr. Mike Egan, who 
always humored Stormy in passages of this kind. 

“What am I goin’ to do then?” Mr. Sellers would 
exclaim with careless conviction. “‘That’s easy, Mike. If 
they let me get that far I’ll have a wagonload of money.” 

And this after all only goes to demonstrate that when 
youth and supreme optimism are hooked double even a 
weighty contract of this kind takes on the avoirdupois 
of a sack of feathers. 
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So it was that, as related in the preceding chapter, Mr. 
Sellers had achieved his second great ambition, because 
he had gathered together a shake-bag aggregation of bush 
leaguers and then, acting on a tip from the ubiquitous 
Mike Egan, had set out for a tour of the antipodes. The 
idea of being a crusader appealed to Stormy, and no one 
had essayed such a venture before. Egan was fairly adept 
at juggling words. He drew an alluring picture, one that 
viewed from any angle presented a strong appeal. 

Shanghai was the first stop and here the baseball im- 
presario made his initial bid for public approval. The 
novelty of the American invasion caught on like fire in a 
straw stack and Mr. Sellers watched the crowd of expatri- 
ated Americans and Britishers surging through the gates 
with a smile of approval. Even the natives, attracted by 
curiosity, were filling the cheaper reservations. 

“‘T guess I’m crazy like a fox,’’ chuckled Mr. Sellers to 
himself. “I won’t have nothin’ to do but count money 
from now on.” 

“Stormy,” whispered Mike Egan, who divided the 
duties of treasurer with that of holding down the initial 
bag, “‘I just looked into the box office where they are 
passin’ out the bleacher tickets and they’s money all over. 
The ticket seller is standin’ up to his suspender buckles 
in it. I just sent for a wagon to cart it away before he’s 
drowned entirely. I’m just goin’ to see them load up.” 

“Hold on a minute! Wait for me!’’ enjoined the owner 
of Sellers’ Southern Stars. ‘‘I’ll see that stunt pulled off 
if I have to delay the game.” 

With hasty steps Mr. Sellers followed the keeper of the 
treasure chest across the field. He watched with an air of 
intense interest while two husky coolies shoveled a great 
pile of copper coins into a primitive-looking wagon— 
watched until the task was accomplished, then with a 
smile of triumph he turned to his fidus Achates. 

“Well,” vouchsafed Mr. Sellers with extreme unction— 
“well, Mike, I got it at last.” 

“Got what, Stormy?” 

“T got a wagonload of money.” 

“Yep,” returned:Mr. Egan, “you sure have, Stormy. 
But you’d oughter sit up all night to count it. A feller told 
me there would not be more than thirty-seven bucks, 
American.” 

“Tt don’t matter what it would be in United States,” 
retorted Mr. Sellers with asperity. “It’s a wagonload of 
money, ain’t it? I ast you, Mike, in any man’s country 
ain’t it a wagonload of money? You can’t call a strike on 
that, can you?” 

“Why, no,’”’ Mike exclaimed. 

“Well,” concluded the baseball magnate, “that’s all 
that’s necessary. I often told you, Mike, that I had a 
hunch that some day I’d beat a hundred-to-one shot, own 
my own baseball team and get hold of a wagonload of real 
coin. Well, I done it, didn’t I? And if you take it from 
me, Mike, it’s some battin’ average.” 

Stormy Sellers’ Southern Stars went up and down the 
coast towns doing manful work as missionaries for the 
great American game. Moreover, the trip was reasonably 
successful from the standpoint of gate receipts. But after 
a time it palled upon the leader; the novelty had worn off, 
and Stormy Sellers again commenced to consider the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 

“T gotta hunch that we nd better be beatin’ it back to 
Happy Land,” volunteered Mr. Sellers one day as he 
received the afternoon’s financial statement from Treas- 
urer Egan. “TI think it’s time to hit the rattler, Mike.” 

“But we are doin’ all right, Stormy.” 

“Yep, I know,” returned the club owner. “I know, but 
I just got a hunch we’d do better if we was back home.” 

“The world ain’t run by hunches,” objected Mr. Egan. 

“Sure, sure!’’ agreed Stormy. ‘But if it hadn’t of been 
for hunches we wouldn’t be here at all. Now you want me 
to go and throw my dope book out the window.” 

“Well, it’suptoyou, Stormy. You’rethe boss, only ——” 

“Now, listen, Mike! I’m not squawkin’. We’re doin’ all 
right—gettin’ along and workin’ on velvet—but the game 
ain’t big enough. Besides which I got enough of it. What 
good is money if a feller can’t put a bet down or set on the 
fence and watch ’em go by? What time does the next boat 
sail?” 

“There is one leavin’ on Saturday.” 

“Well,” enjoined Mr. Sellers with an air of finality, 
“vou just go down and get transportation for the bunch. I 
wouldn’t stay here another week if they was to give me 
China and half of Japan.” 
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fee voyage home was uneventful as far as Mr. Sellers 
was concerned. His baseball venture was behind him 
and, content in the knowledge that he had made a fair 
profit from his enterprise, he dismissed the subject, because 
Stormy had no yesterdays in his calendar—they were all 
to-morrows. 

Other passengers, of course, played the time-honored 
game of quoits with circles of tarred rope or gathered 
round the tables in the smoking room, wooing the goddess 
of chance. But none of these things appealed to Mr. 
Sellers. He spent most of his time in the seclusion of his 


stateroom poring over his book of 
dreaming dreams of horses picked by 
odds. 4 

Then came a day when the big ship n 
Gate and the pilot climbed aboard, bring 
usual bundle of San Francisco papers, 
records to the companionway to procure, 
passengers as fortunate as he was. 
news columns, but not so Stormy. He 
dive for the pages where the records 9 
events were recorded, and buried himself 

“What do you know, Mike?” he que 
tones as Mr. Egan came up and ‘Peered ¢ 
“Can you beat it? Old Fakir win ay-no: 
day an’ here I am away out on the drin] 
lock! I’d ’a’ had to have a swell bet or 
was only for the sake of old times.” 

“Well, there’s plenty more races,” sug; 
“The ponies will be runnin’ for a month: 

“They will if I don’t put all them bc 
business,” returned Mr. Sellers magnar 
watch me, Mike. I’ll show ’em somethi 
speed.” 

“You must have another oneof then 

“That’s what I have, Mike,” confirn confirn 
Sellers’ Southern Stars. 

Why should it be necessary to state in 
soon as the regular formalities of landin 
pleted Mr. Sellers made a bee line for 
Already the afternoon editions of the pape 
his return. Stormy had been interviey 
turesque account of his adventures as ¢ 
nothing in the translation. Besides, he w 
of an Argonaut i in any line of endeavor is 
feature story in San Francisco. 

Mr. Sellers found himself basking in} 
publicity. Other men might have felt flat 
never gave his added importance a thou) 

“You're gettin’ to be famous, Stormy, | 
after the usual greetings. “The first | 
you'll be handed the freedom of the city 

“T’d rather they’d hand mea compli : 


the rest of the meetin’ and a couple of wi| 
the returned pilgrim disconsolately. “I i 
already and I ain’t cashed once. Tl gam’ 

more inside information than any guy ‘ 


: 


way, I ain’t seen Jakey Repstein yet.” 
“Oh, Jakey has blew the track and 
room across the bay. They say he’s just 
‘Makin’ big book, eh?” y 
“That’s what he is. But they 
crimp in him before you went away, Sto 
“Oh, I win a dollar or two of Takey’s: 
Mr. Sellers modestly. , 
“Yep,” returned his informant, “an’ 
cooled out yet. He has declared himsel 
you.” 
. But no one was more interestal in thh 
Stormy Sellers than Mr. Repstein him 
newspaper accounts of his advent al 
noted that part which referred to his m 
“T come pretty near kissin’ : 
the bookmaker to Joe Klump, his cn 
figured that he’d have to swim if he 
back, but here he comes home with bel 
luck! That feller could run a bar of so)! 
laundries. I suppose he’s out at the ra( tl 


playin’ ’em.” Ks 


“That’s the talk,” confirmed Mr. 
he has a wad that a greyhound couldn’t 
Egan told me that they were makin’ ¢ k 
over in China, but Stormy had a yen «/t 
play the races. He said they come hom: W 
to the good after payin’ all expenses.” 

“Easy pickin’ for somebody,” p com i 
stein, “but he belongs to me.’ * 

“He certainly ought to,” assented al 

For a few moments Mr. Repstein was iz 
then his face lit up—he had an idea. 

“Say, Joe,” he exclaimed, “I want y 
the races to-day and trail round w 3¢ 
get him over here bettin’ his mor ney, 
nothin’ that would make him 
come up natural-like. Just feel 
of casual that I am layin’ better 
track, but don’t make the mistake 
over. D’ye get what I mean?” 4 

“I’m halfway round now, Jak 
Klump. F 

Next afternoon Mr. Repstein’ 

“Tt’s all right,” hummed Joe 
it was made to order. He'll be over 

Jakey’s face lit up. 

“You certainly broke a 
“How did you do it?” ; 

“Oh, that waseasy,”’ respond 
has run into a season of tough 

(Concluded on P@, 
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* Sheep on a Western Range 


capita of population annually, while at the present time 
we are consuming more than six pounds of fine wool per 
person each year. According to F. Nathaniel Perkins, the 
world’s production of wool last year amounted to 2,893,- 
843,048 pounds, being the product of 579,922,933 sheep. 
The wool production of the United States in 1919 totaled 
314,239,000 pounds. It is evident therefore that we are 
dependent on other countries for more than fifty per cent 
of the wool that is consumed in the United States. 

According to the latest available reports the United 
States has 49,863,000 sheep; Europe, 182,207,771; Asia, 
96,736,000; Africa, 59,947,000; Oceanica, 112,388,500; 
and South America, 71,542,752. Australia leads all coun- 
tries, with 86,650,000 sheep. The United States ranks 
second, while Argentina is a close third. Australasia pro- 
duces about 825,000,000 pounds of wool annually, while 
Argentina and Uruguay show an output of better than 
483,000,000 pounds each year. Australia carries forty- 
eight sheep per 1000 acres and produces 344 pounds of wool 
from this number of sheep; South America carries twenty- 
nine sheep per 1000 acres and produces 108 pounds of 
wool; and North America is now carrying approximately 
eleven sheep per 1000 acres, producing fifty-nine pounds 
of wool. 

Sheep raising is perhaps the oldest of all industries, for 
it was practiced even before agriculture. Wool is a product 
of cultivation or domestication, for there are no wild 
animals which closely resemble the wool-bearing sheep. 
With the discovery that cloth could be made from wool 
came an effort to improve the fleece by selection and 
breeding. The early Romans were most successful in this 
pursuit, and their endeavors along this line resulted in 
developing a fleece of great fineness. After the conquest of 
the Iberian Peninsula, Roman sheep were introduced into 
Spain, where they so greatly improved the native flocks 
that even during Roman supremacy Spanish wool led the 
world’s markets, a prestige held for many centuries, 


Through crossing the fine- 
wooled merino with the 
long-wooled breeds of 
sheep the highest type 
of wool fiber has been de- 
veloped, combining sup- 
pleness, fineness and other 
desirable qualities, with 
luster and length. 

That wool has been 
greatly modified and im- 
proved by centuries of 
careful attention is strik- 
ingly shown by a com- 
parison of the coarse 
heavy covering of the 
argali, or mouflon, the 
supposed progenitor of 
the sheep, with the fine 
wool of the merino or the 
long lustrous fleece of the 
Leicester. These animals 
in the natural state are 
covered with coarse hair, 
or fur, in which, close to 
the skin, is a softer hair, 
or wool. Under the influ- 
ence of good care and 
feed and protection from 
the inclemencies of the 
weather, the long coarse 
hair largely disappears 
and only the softer, 
shorter hair, or wool, re- 
mains. 

The development of 
the arts of spinning and 
weaving took place so 
early in the history of civ- 
ilization that no records 
of their beginnings are 
preserved. At the time 
of Alexander’s expedition 
to India the natives of 
that region wore shawls 
of great beauty. The 
Greeks learned many 
processes of woolen man- 
ufacture from the Egyp- 
tians, and the Romans 
after picking up the art 
from the Greeks passed it 
on to the Occidental 
world. For many cen- 
turies the manufacture of 
wool was carried on as a household industry, though in 
occasional instances a large number of looms were gathered 
under one roof and their products controlled by a single 
individual, as in the modern factory. 

Among the ancients the method of manufacture was 
first to cleanse the wool, and then sort, card and spin the 
material by hand. The loom for the weaving was remark- 
ably simple and crude, but skilled operators produced 
fabrics that have never been excelled in fineness of texture 
or delicacy of construction, even in modern times. Woolen 
garments were worn by the Romans at a very early period. 
It is probable that the first lessons the ancient Britons 
received in the art were derived immediately after the 
Roman conquest. 

If we assume that in all the world there are approxi- 
mately 580,000,000 sheep, and that each of these animals 
will give us 5.7 pounds of wool, the consequent yield of raw 
wool would be sufficient to make about 3,000,000,000 suits 
of clothes, figuring a little more than a pound of wool to 
each suit. It is not likely that a billion people wear woolen 
garments, so it is fair to assume that, counting outside and 
undergarments, the yearly supply is something like three 
suits to a person. 

The story of the wool industry in Australia is a tale of 
fascinating romance. This country, as already stated, is 
the leading sheep and wool growing country in the world. 
The commencement of wool growing in Australia dates 
back more than 130 years, when thirty-two Spanish merino 
sheep were brought into the country from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

This experiment soon proved that the climatic and 
other conditions in Australia were favorable to sheep 
growing, for the animals that had been imported from 
Africa improved materially in their new environment. At 
about this time wool was the main source of England’s 
national wealth, and woolen goods formed approximately 
two-thirds of her exports. Yet when the pioneer of 
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Australia’s new wool industry visited England for the 
purpose of: floating a company and securing capital the 
British financiers and the government would not listen to 
his scheme, as they said that sheep could. not live .on 
Australian grasses, and that it would not pay to plant 
English grasses for them. 

Many parts of the United States provide an excellent 


climate and splendid pasturage for sheep raising, and yet _ 


the industry in this country has never shone with any par- 
ticular brilliancy. : 

The case of Germany during the recent war should im- 
press America with the great importance of having at hand 
an adequate supply of wool, and thereby being independ- 
ent of foreign countries. If the lanes of the ocean had 
been closed tothe United States during the war this country 
would soon have found itself in a sad plight for want of 
material to use in clothing manufacture. 

Our Federal Government is endeavoring to encourage an 
increase in our domestic flocks of sheep, and has pointed 
out that the best prospects seem to lie in increasing the 
smaller flocks on farms rather than the large herds on the 
ranges. 

One investigator says: ‘Little increase in produc- 
tion of sheep on Western ranges can be expected, as most 
of the grazing areas are now fully stocked. Any material 
increase must come through the development of farm 
flocks.- The best opportunity for this is on the irrigated 
farms of the Northwest.” If sheep raising can be done 
profitably on lands in the Northwest, valued at $250 an 
acre, it would seem that the same thing can be done on 
farms in many other parts of the country. 

Losses of sheep through the depredations of dogs and 
wild animals in recent years have been far heavier than 
most people imagine. Legislation in many states restrict- 
ing the keeping of dogs and vigorous efforts to destroy 
other sheep-killing animals have failed to remove the 
menace. Recent reports indicate that the losses of sheep 
last year from this cause were more numerous than ever 
before. One flock master states that 700 lambs out of a 
total of 3000 were killed by wild animals in 1919. The 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1918 reads: 
“During the year there were captured and killed 849 
wolves, 26,241 coyotes, 85 mountain lions, and 3462 bob- 
cats and lynxes. It is estimated that the destruction of 
these pests during the year resulted 
in a saving of livestock valued at 
$2,376,650.” In Kansas, during a 
recent year, 1264 sheep were killed 
by dogs and 604 by wolves, out of 
flocks totaling only 123,344. 

It should not’ be overlooked by 
American farmers that sheep pay in 
mutton and fertilizer as well as 
in wool. Not only can these ani- 
mals be bred to advantage on any 
land where other livestock will 
thrive, but there are thousands of 
acres in practically all of our states 
that are better adapted, to sheep 
raising than to any other purpose. 
One authority claims that it would 
be easily possible for the United 
States to increase its. clip of wool 
100 per cent without, in any way 
crowding other pastoral interests. 

There is little. prospect at .the 
present moment that any other ma- 
terial is likely to supplant wool in 
the manufacture.of clothing. Good 
fabrics are produced from cotton, 
but these goods, will, not hold the 
colors so well and are not so warm 
as wool. y 


Tunnel Ventilation 


N THIS automobile age it will 

not be long before our high- 
ways, bridges and ferries will be 
so crowded with motor vehicles 
that some of the travel will have 
to follow the lanes of the air and 
some will have to go through the 
tunnels and subways that will soon 
be built.. Chicago is double-decking 
its principal boulevard and New 
York has completed the details of 
2.scheme that will permit autos and 
trucks to travel to New Jersey on 
a road built under the Hudson 
River. Other vehicular tunnels are 
being considered in Philadelphia 
and Boston and in the states of 
California and Louisiana. 

The tunnel that will connect New 
York with New Jersey is to be built 
of twin cast-iron tubes and will have 
an external diameter of twenty-nine 
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feet-to accommodate two lines of traffic in each direction 


on a twenty-foot roadway. This proposed tube will be the , 


largest in the world, with the single exception of the tunnel 
under the. Thames in England, which. has.a thirty-foot 
diameter but is shorter than the projected bore to New 
Jersey. 

“This latter tube is to cost $28,669,000 and will be com- 
pleted in a little more than three years. 

The engineers estimate that the tolls collected from the 
drivers of. vehicles. passing through the tube will have 
paid for the cost of construction in eleven years. It is 
further stated that if the same rate of tariff is continued 
for twenty years longer each state will be reimbursed for 
the bonds issued and will have a surplus of $33,635,000. 

During its first year of operation the tunnel is expected 
to carry 5,610,000 vehicles, or about 15,000 a day. It is 
estimated that 2000 automobiles and trucks will pass 
through it an hour during the rush periods. The tunnel 
will be built under the protection of a circular shield which 
is pushed ahead of the portion -of the tunnel already. built 
and serves as a covering or shelter for the men carrying on 
the work of excavation. Inside of the cast-iron rings will 
be a concrete inner lining. 

One of the big. problems that is brought forward by 
these new and extensive construction plans is how to 
eliminate the danger of poisoning from the automobile 
gases that will be exhausted into these confined areas. 
Great harm will surely result to the public from breathing 
poisoned atmosphere in vehicular tubes unless some rem- 
edy is provided. 

The ventilation of underground subways in our large 
cities is a simple matter compared with the problem that 
will be encountered in ridding our proposed tunnels of 
great quantities of deleterious gases. 

The danger to health from the exhaust gases of autos is 
much more serious than is generally realized. The United 
States Bureau of Mines has made a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the problem and has procured. results that will be 
beneficial to engineers engaged in constructing subways 
and tunnels for motor vehicles. It is not uncommon 
to-day to read about some man who has been found dead 
in his garage. In practically all such cases the cause of 
death has been due to the carbon monoxide that has re- 
sulted from having the auto engine running with the doors 
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and windows of the garage closed. It g) 
stood by everyone that carbon mon 
gas that is found in coal mines after an 
has.occurred. ‘The miners call it black 
This gas has no color, taste orsme 
in the smoke that pours out of the e 
but it isnot the monoxide that yous 
an automobile engine can be run witho: 
monoxide is to use a mixture so lean th 
would not start on it if the engine y 
fact that very few carburetors are 
lean mixture. Experiments of the 
a number of automobile engines sho 
mixtures the amount of carbon monoxide 
to thirty-six cubic feet of the gas each mil 
rich mixtures the production of this mono; 
135 to more than 600 cubic feet a minute 
The presence of one part of carbon m 
parts of air will cause a person to collapse 
while larger amounts will bring pros 
shorter time. In order to see how soon 
might be affected by the running of 
horse-power engine was started and 
collected while the motor was runnin, 
in less than fifteen minutes a dangerot 
accumulated round the car. It follows 
should never be run in an unventilat 
gerous atmosphere will likely be creat 
has been allowed for repair work. Si 
to toil on a car on a winter’s day in an unh 
the doors open, the suggestion is made th 
short length of hose be slipped over the ex! 
the other end of the hose reaches out of d 
safeguard the worker unless it is necessary 
the cut-out. a 
The first effect of carbon monoxide is t« 
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HEN an artist sings or plays for you the accom- 

paniment is part and parcel of the music. 

Without it half the beauty is lost. It is like 
a beautiful woman posing against a background of sunlit 
apple blossom. The background is half the picture. 


~ Ona Pathé Phonograph you get not only the soloist; 
you also get the background of accompaniment. 


The ample proportions of the Pathé reproducer, the 
scientific accuracy of the tone chamber— it is built like a 
violin—are two of the featutes that have helped to make 
the Pathé supreme as an instrument of music. 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN THE ORDINARY 


PHONOGRAPHL 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
EUGENE A. WIDMANN, President BROOKLYN, N. Y. Toronto, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
are building. If no one knows all that should be known 
with reference to this problem, perhaps it would be well for 
someone to get busy, either under government supervision 
or in private capacity, and supply the nation with true 
facts on which we can go ahead safely in the great con- 
struction work that is now projected. 


Cheaper Machine Production 


LOT of folks with millions invested in all kinds of 

producing plants literally have been mentally floored 
of late by the tidal wave of demands for’ thirty or forty 
hour weeks, fifty per cent wage increases, less bodily effort 
and ideal living conditions. 

“These extravagant requests are absurd,” says one. 

“‘What are we coming to?”’ asks another. 

Out of the babble of voices we are commencing to hear 
the faint murmur of a few wise individuals who possess 
not only clear brains but definite, practical convictions. 
They are familiar with every detail of the history of indus- 
trial progress. They have not forgotten the cry of labor 
twenty years ago, when workmen insisted that more 
machines would deprive them of their bread and butter. 
They have noted what did happen following this outery 
and know that the substitution of mechanical means for 
doing things has not only reduced the physical effort of 
labor but has actually created vastly more jobs and higher 
wages. : 

These men have seen the evolution of plants where most 
of the work was formerly done by hand. They have 
watched the introduction of machines into the business and 
have seen outputs tripled. They have seen a company that 
sold a thousand articles at a thousand dollars apiece 
rapidly develop the production to ten thousand _bet- 
ter articles which were disposed of at five hundred 
dollars each. They have observed that where such plants 
formerly employed three hundred men they now employ 
six hundred to operate the machines-that now produce ten- 
times the original quantity of goods. In other words, 
experience has shown that mechanical substitutes reduce 
costs so materially that markets are often enlarged many 
fold, This means more jobs instead of fewer places for the 
men who labor either with their hands or their heads. 

Always it has happened that when humanity has lost its 
grip and appeared to be floundering in despair invention 
has bobbed up and pointed the way to shore. We may 
kneel and implore the politicians to give us salvation in the 
form of laws; we may hire able economists to refine and 
perfect our national monetary system; and we may burn 
the midnight oil in our efforts to smooth and improve 
industrial relations, but the problem of high wages, 
inereased production, reduced hours and labor shortage 
will still remain for the inventor and the engineer to solve 
with machines which in coming years will do everything 
but think. 

At the present moment most of our trouble is with the 
more common types of labor and it is this class of workers 
that has been generally ignored by engineers in their 
application of machinery to industry. Such jobs as digging 
trenches, loading materials and pushing indoor trucks by 
hand are now being eliminated by the use of labor-saving 
devices. When we consider for a minute that in the United 
States there are more than one hundred thousand stations, 
or transfer points, where bulky goods are handled by hand 
the opportunity that exists for a single type of machinery 
is quite clear. One authority states that in more than 
ninety per cent of our factories and mills the management 
could easily save the time of from one to ten men by an 
installation of modern labor-saving inventions and equip- 
ment. This same expert adds that the cost of the installa- 
tion would be saved in one or two years. 


Few men are better informed in machinery matters than _ 


John H. Van Deventer, editor of the American Machinist. 
I asked him to give me a brief survey of the situation in 
respect to mechanical substitutes and especially with re- 
gard to that primary essential, the machine tool, which is 
so vital in the production of other machines that are 
required in our everyday industrial practice. Here is what 
he says: 

“Every productive machine, whether it be one that 
makes our clothes, cuts pigs into sausages or threshes the 
grain from wheat, is in part or whole a product of the 
machine tool. So when one considers the probability of 
more efficient mechanical handling of the world’s work to 
make up for the losses of war it is of interest to see whether 
or not these fundamental machine tools which create other 
machines are setting a good example. 

“Those who are in a position to take a bird’s-eye view of 
the machine-tool-building industry see some very wonder- 
ful and encouraging things going on. There was never a 
time in the history of the art of tool making when as far- 
reaching improvements or as-many- improvements have 
been made as are being made to-day. 

“Here is an illustration of an improvement in machine 
tools and its effect upon industry in general. Everyone 
knows that the Diesel engine is a remarkably efficient 
power plant. German submarines were driven across the 
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ocean by means of these engines. They are expensive to 
build, however, and this has somewhat limited their use in 
America. ~The crank shaft of a typical Diesel engine 
weighs some 15,000 pounds and has required thirty days of 
cutting by various machine-shop tools to finish it. Within 
the past few months a new type of crank-shaft lathe has 
been produced—a giant, thirty feet long—which finishes 
these cranks in two days. Think what it will mean in the 
extension of the use of Diesel engines when similar econ- 
omies in time of making are applied to the other parts! 

‘How are these results obtained? By providing enor- 
mous power at the cutting tool, and building operating 
brains into the machine. The modern machine-tool 
designer does not stop where his predecessors left off and 
provide a tool that other brains must operate. He builds 
operating brains into his machine, makes them automatic 
or semiautomatic. In other words, the machines do the 
measuring to the thousandth of an inch, handle and trans- 
fer thework into different positions for different cuts and 
perform complete cycles of their own accord instead of 
waiting for an operator to will them to do this or that. 

“The milling machine is typical of this modern develop- 
ment of the machine tool. Wonderful devices of this kind 
are busily at work machining tractor-motor cylinders. 
All that the attendants have to do is to put the cylinders 
in unfinished and take them out in their final completed 
form. The machine does the rest and works to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch at the rate of 200 of these heavy 
motor castings every eight hours. 

“Machines of this sort applied to take the place of 
lathes and also of drilling machines are coming into use in 
our most progressive shops. Of course there must be an 
immense production to make their use possible. But great 
daily output handled on machines of this sort is what is 
going to increase the purchasing power of our dollars. It 
is going-to change our conception of the term ‘labor 
saving’ into its true meaning ‘labor investing,’ for the 
machine tools of the near future with their wonderful 
efficiency will open up-a-myriad. of new. possibilities in 
many other industries. 

“‘Where you find wheels you find civilization and 
progress. Where you don’t find them you find the canni- 
bals eating the missionaries. Necessity may be the mother 
of invention, but a high wage rate is the daddy of the 
labor-saving device. Why can prices of commodities come 
down while the wages of those that make them go up? 
Simply because machinery puts its weight on the low-price 
side of the seesaw and overbalances the weight of the wage 
load. Labor-saving machinery is the only thing in the 
world that can bring down prices without knocking the 
bottom out of wages.” 


The Money of Foreign Nations 


{)SEINS recent months the papers of the country have 
been filled with discussions concerning the problems 
of foreign exchange. It is interesting, therefore, to examine 
some of the facts connected with this question. Financiers 
tell us that the situation with respect to foreign money and 
the ability of the nations of Europe to pay for their pur- 
chases is grave. We are also informed that the lowerfng 
of exchange portends decreased exports from the United 
States and a consequent likelihood that there will follow 
a material reduction in the prices of commodities here in 
our own country. 

Foreign exchange at the present time throughout, prac- 
tically the whole world is highly in favor of the United 
States. This means that most of the other nations must 
pay a premium in exchanging their money into American 
dollars. For example, in normal times the German mark 
was worth 23.8 cents; at the time this is written it is 
valued at 1.36 cents. The Italian lira is normally valued 
at 19.3 cents; its value now is about 6.5 cents. The 
French frane also had a value of 19.3 cents; now its value 
is 7.6 cents. The English pound in prewar times, expressed 
in American money, was valued at $4.866; recently the 
pound declined to a point where it only had a value of 
$3.23. These quotations refer to foreign exchange or 
currency; but not, of course, to the gold money of the 
various nations. 

This means that if a business man in England was now 
to purchase 10,000 pairs of shoes in this country, paying 
ten dollars a pair for them, he would be obliged to pay 
the American producer about £30,960. In 1913 the 
Englishman could have settled this same transaction 
with £20,554. 

For every dollar’s worth of goods a Frenchman now 
purchases in this country he must pay something like 
fourteen francs. In normal times he only had to pay 
5.18 franes for goods of the same value. 

In the days before the war the pound sterling of Eng- 
land would seldom move more than one-eighth of a cent 
per-pound per-week. In recent times this movement has 
amounted to.as much as ten cents a day. , 

Compared with the depreciated exchange of the big 
nations that were engaged in the European war, let us 
take a look at- the exchange rates of some of the other 
nations that were not so hard hit. The unit of money 
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| cA moment's reflection tells you that there 
| could be no such pronounced difference in 
| the way the Liberty rides and drives, unless 
| the men who conceived the car had provided 

| a groundwork of sound, sure quality in every 

. x engineering and manufacturing essential. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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remarkable! One would have 
supposed that the entire popula- 
tion of Manhattan was there. And 
it was—at least as many of it as 
the corridor could contain and far 
more than the fire laws would per- 
mit at once in any but a govern- 
ment building. But they were not 
there to obtain passports to Cuba. 
I stumbled upon the fact when I 
was in my turn shoved before a 
little window where one of our 
public servants was handing out 
printed forms to be filled. 

“T want to go to Cuba,” I 
stated briskly, expecting him to 
write it in for me. 

“All right, want ahead!” re- 
torted the budding machine poli- 
tician. “‘This is where you pay 
your income tax.” 

It was only then that I began 
to realize the limitation incident 
to being a womanly woman and to 
having lived a sheltered life. How- 
ever, once my helpless situation 
had registered thoroughly, I exer- 
cised my woman’s privilege of 
shoving ahead of the line, and 
finally, my veil and equanimity 
equally in tatters, I reached the 
passport corridor above. 

“Now,” thought I, “here’s 
where I rush it through quickly 
and am done.”’ The crowd up 
there was a trifle less dense, rather 
tomy disappointment. But there 
were enough of us. We had elbow 
room, and that was about all. Of 
course some were probably taking 
first steps toward Europe and all 
stops west, but I refused to admit that 
possibility; it was out of character. 

There was a window in this corridor also. 
A lady city employee was holding it down, 
and she gave me a glance like a gimlet and 
a bunch of printed matter all in one gesture. 


Simple Requirements 


“‘Married?”’ she asked incredulously. 
“Then bring your husband’s birth certifi- 
cate, letter of reeommendation, high-school 
report, toothbrush, driver’s license, two 
paid bills, church-membership certificate, 
get two people to swear you have not been 
intoxicated within one year, have no Ger- 
man relations or tuberculosis. Pay your 
income tax and bring three photographs 
with these blanks properly filled in and two 
dollars.” 

‘And will I then get my passport, please, 
ma’am?”’ I asked respectfully. 

“Maybe,” said she with a gleam of hu- 
manity which went far to prove that she 
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COLUMBIA, THERE’S A JAM ON THE OCEAN? 
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Across Havana Rooftops 


was only a woman after all. I forgave her 
much, and utterly exhausted I staggered to 
the waiting Subway. 

Of the agonized weeks of anticipation 
which followed, of the packing and unpack- 
ing, of the palpitations about transporta- 
tion and the prospect of reaching Habana 
before season after next—I will say nothing 
beyond the fact that by the time I received 
my passport I strongly resembled the pho- 
tograph of myself which was pasted upon 
it. If you have ever seen a passport photo 
you will realize the strain I underwent. 
And when at length I held the precious 
document in my trembling hands I had only 
to get my income-tax receipt, a dog license, 
a bunch of traveler’s checks, a Spanish- 
American dictionary, a pair of ear muffs 
and a sailing permit. 

As an astute observing reader you will 
have noted that item of ear muffs, and made 
a mental reservation concerning it. Ear 
mufis in the tropics, you will question? Or 
perhaps turn back to see if perchance there 


has been a typographical error regarding 
my destination. But nothing of the kind. 
I said ear muffs, and Imeant them. I took 
them upon the advice of a friend who has 
traveled a great deal in Latin countries, 
and though I am fully aware of the fact 
that the advice of a friend who has traveled 
is usually about as good a buy as the aver- 
age mining stock, still in this case I fell for 
it and lived to pass it on. 

When—not. if; when—you go to Cuba 
take a pair of ear muffs; on my honor you 
will need them. 

And take a lot of indoor-sports clothes. 
Habana is the place where sports skirts 
of satin must have originated—any other 
kind of sports clothing will merely acquire 
creases in the creaseless wardrobe trunk. 
Don’t bother with them; that English 
stuff simply doesn’t go. If female, make 
it Georgette roulette costumes and dry- 
cleanable bathing suits for the tea danzons. 
Make’em snappy, and the higher the fewer. 
If male, make it pin checks, and soup and 
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pning Made Easy and Economical - 
The Simplex Solves All Ironing Problems 


yet.50,000 users proclaim and praise the Simplex as thoroughly The Simplex irons everything except elaborate ruffles and frills— 
tic; * week after week they experience its comfort and ease — even gentlemen’s soft shirts and collars. You can sit down and iron 
onig day, 


with ‘the Simplex. Its wonderful automatic feed board, a patented 
. ; and exclusive feature kes thi ible. 
ae a saves fuel, help and laundry bills—conserves health BER ca co) oy Oe ee eas 


Hetie Simple, durable, easy to run, it lasts a lifetime. Operated by electricity—heated by gas, electricity or gasoline. 


For house, apartment or farm home use. 
< is beautiful and rapid. In an hour it finishes an entire 


y Sold on easy payments. We shall be glad to send you our illustrated 
ining at a cost of only a few cents. booklet and the name of nearest dealer. 


Te. The Simplex is the pioneer household ironing machine—and the acknowledged leader of its field. It is the 
eS choice of discriminating purchasers. 
AS The fact that the Simplex is made by the oldest and largest exclusive manufacturers of household ironing 
ees machines is in itself a warranty of its value. Insist upon it to insure complete and lasting ironing satisfaction. 
a . . ale 
cr. American Ironinc Macuine Company, 515, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
aes Eastern Sales Office Pacific Coast Office 
7 70 W. 45th St., New York Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 431 Sutter St., San Francisco 
*_ 
4 " We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, holels, institutions and factories 
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It ts a mark of intelligent housekeeping to possess a SIMPLEX IRONER 
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been many Federal officers aboard, or else 
said officers had the leave-’em-go-and-good- 
riddance attitude of mind. At any rate, 
one young man, with a checkered career 
and vest and no back to his head, kept re- 
citing from Kipling and assuring us that 
he was headed for a place 


Where there ar’n’t no Ten Commandments 
aw’ aman can raise a thirst. 


At the time I believed him. I accepted 
his statement, however, with a conviction 
that said young man was hardly likely to 
keep any great number of commandments 
anywhere. 


Great Character Stuff 


But it was a satisfaction to find thé trip 
as rough as it was. ‘‘Here goes for some of 
that life in the roar,” I thought 'to myself. 
“T am going to see some great character 
stuff—wickedness in full blast, license and— 
and everything. Oh, boy, this is going to 
drag me down a few notes for a book which 
will make the great French and Russian 
writers look like the author of the Rollo 
Books!” 

And I settled down to a piece of roast 
beef, two bran biscuits and a big slice of 
observation that included all my traveling 
companions. : 

The handful of drunks were self-evident. 
But they were not the only vicious charac- 
ters aboard; there 
was a seamed and 
lined old man with 
an evil eye sitting in 
one corner clawing at 
a book. Beside him 
but on a-separate 
check sat a dreadful 
old woman—all 
painted up and every- 
thing, with sinful 
jewels in her ears and 
a fourteen-year 
misses-department 
demi-tailleur. I at 
oncemarkedherdown 
to talk to. I felt that 
the vice of the ages 
must be vested in her; 
and that she would 
bean excellentmother 
for the heroine of my 
grim tale. I shud- 
dered at the task of 
making her acquaint- 
ance, but did not 
shirk it; an author 
simply cannot shirk 
and get away with it. 

And I ought to 
have shuddered—I 
had cause to, as I at 
once discovered upon 
asking her to pass the 
butter. Her personal 
maid, who had the 
berth under mine, 
later disclosed the 
fact that the lady was 
Mrs. De Puyster Van 
Knickerbocker on her 
way tovisit her grand- 
children at Palm 
Beach, and quite, 
quite unaccustomed 
to passing the butter 
outside of her ownset. 

Well, anyway, the 
drunks were real. 
You couldn’t fool me on them; not after 
Great-uncle Joshua and the cider which he 
made until he died of it, and then left all 
his money to the town library after all 
our care of him. Oh, the drunks were real, 
all four of them. 


Too Lovely to be True 


After Cuba goes dry, or is drained to the 
moistness of light wines and et cetera, the 
roads and boats will still do quite a heavy 
business carrying solid business men—more 
business men and solider, as a matter of 
fact—because the berths now occupied by 
undesirables will be free for them. Only, 
of course, a good many promoters who are 
at present operating in Cuba under the 
hallucination that a wide-open town brings 
permanent wealth do not realize this yet. 
: Until this bubble is pricked, however, 
it may be a rough trip going down—no 
denying it. Coming home there is usually 
a gentleman by the name of R. E. Morse 
aboard, and the quietude of the never-again 
spirit. You know how it would naturally be. 
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Of course I was delighted t6 find that 
some of the wastrels were genuine—the 
withered old man I discovered to be a 
noted prohibitionist, by the by—and I 
relished the thought that this was only the 
beginning. If the train was so rough what 
would Habana be like?’ I was anxious to 
know. So anxious that I even faced the 
inevitable boat trip from Key West with 
eagerness. It couldn’t rock any worse than 
the train had; but the crossing was reported 
to have the English Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay shoved into the mill-pond class. 


As Mild as the Hudson 


Now as I have mentioned, seagoing con- 
veyances do not show me at my best. In 
fact privacy is something absolutely essen- 
tial to me under the circumstances which 
generally arise. And so I locked myself into 
my cabin and prepared for any emergency; 
and stayed that way. Indeed prepared was 
all that I ever was. Of all the overrated 
dangers in the world from the shoot-the- 
chutes at Coney to surf bathing in the 
Canaries, that ninety-mile boat trip is the 
overratedest. I sat expectant and re- 
mained so for five hours. It was as mild as 
the Hudson in a summer calm. It never 
bothered mea bit. And nobody can say any 
different, for the stateroom door was locked. 
No kidding, though, it isn’t bad at all. 

Some bird, probably a publicity man— 
and Habana is as full of them as a new 
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rigueur. And they just naturally make the 
exterior look as it ought to. ee 

Stucco. Pink, blue—oh, such a lot of 
heavenly blue! Or soft white. Red-tiled 
roofs, exquisite fagades—mile after mile of 
them, tightly closed against the heat of the 
day by exquisitely carved doors and lace- 
like iron grilles, which at the first breath 
of the dependable cool winds of the after- 
noon are flung wide, leaving the whole of 
the austere interiors free to the gaze of the 
passer-by. It’s all beautiful—beautiful. 
If you really love beauty you get senti- 
mental over it and want somehow to cry 
because it is so uniformly lovely. 

And right here and now I want to say a 
good word for a species of humanity which 
is much in disfavor of late, in America at 
least. In point of fact I never expected to 
be able-to say a decent thing about the 
creatures. I thought that they deserved 
only evil reports, the eviler the more de- 
served. But for once, as in the case of Mrs. 
Van Knickerbocker, I was wrong. A good 
word is due to whatever building interests 
are developing Habana and her suburbs. 


Not a Jarring Note 


Listen to this: They are building on the 
old lines only! No jarring note occurs. In- 
deed you can’t tell what is old and what is 
new, so cleverly has the spirit of old Spain 
been retained. Even on the outskirts of the 
city, where a huge suburban development is 
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Western city—some bird said that Habana 
has the most beautiful harbor in the world. 
And I’ll say he said a mouthful. Not that 
I have done so extra much harboring my- 
self, but if you are a bad sailor—one of 
those who get sick in a Morris chair—it will 
certainly look good to you. But even if you 
come through undisturbed and regard: it 
with the stony eye of the copy hunter it 
will look like something that you haven’t 
seen since you lay awake in your crib after 
the light was put out and drifted through 
the castled lands of romance in company 
with Jack the Giant Killer and Goldilocks. 
It is too lovely to be true. Indeed so is the 
city of Habana; and so, far more, are the 
isolated and ancient cities in the back 
country. The architecture hasn’t been: im- 
proved upon for a little matter of three 
hundred years; indeed whole streets of 
lesser houses date back that far. And one 


feels at once that this is because you ~ 


couldn’t improve upon ’em. The climate 
won’t let you, for one thing. You must live 
just such a way or get out. Enormously 
high ceilings, tiled floors and patios are de 


taking place, the rule of beauty is main- 
tained, and the most modern villas look as 
if they had been standing there for a cen- 
tury. The usual up-to-date stuff with its 
offensive nondescript design is conspicuous 
by its absence. Long may it stay so! 

The same bright young feller who pulled 
the line about Habana—notice the Spanish 
spelling—about Habana Harbor, said a few 
words about how clean are the streets of 
that fair city. And really it is surprising 
how clean they are when you consider how 
untidy they are. When all your shops are 


part of the street, not to mention your 


cafés being ditto ditto, it’s a wonder that 
they ever get it-cleaned up at all, particu- 
larly when one considers the traffic. It is 
the outstanding feature of the city. You 
can’t help but notice it. If you don’t notice 
it quickly enough your insurance company 
will have to make good. 

I suppose it’s against the rules to state 
how many flivvers exist in the city alone. 
Anyhow you wouldn’t believe me if I told 


you. You would merely set it down to’ 


travelers’ statistics, so what’s the use? 
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practic lly imperishable. | 
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Lazy Shavers 


It’s a wonder to me that someone 
doesn’t invent a system of shaving in 
bed. It would be popular with a lot 
of men. 


The greatest obstacle I meet with in 
my crusade to make men enjoy shaving 
is the reluctance of most men on 
waking to doing anything calling for 
physical effort. 

I have known men actually to cringe 
with horror at the thought of brush- 
ing Mennen lather for three minutes. 
You would think, to hear them pro- 
test, that any such frightful exertion 
would send them tottering into the 
bath tub, limp with exhaustion. Yet 
the same men will chase golf balls all 
day and end up with a few hours of 
bowling or tennis. 

Now there are just three cardinal points to 
sound shaving technique—a properly stropped 


blade—a non-caustic soap that doesn’t irritate 
the skin—and correctly constructed lather. 


Mennen’s contains no caustic and your face 
will smilingly so inform you after one or one 
thousand trials. 


But to get the gorgeous results your friends 
talk about (did you ever know a Mennen user 
who wasn’t enthusiastic?) you must build the 
lather properly—with the brush. Don’t rub 
it in. You might as well try to whip cream 
with a potato masher as to build lather with 
your fist. 


Use a lot of water—and brush for three full 
minutes—that’s all there is to creating a lather 
so wonderful in its work—so magical in its 
beard-softening power—that one trial will con- 
vince you—just as it has over a million and 
a half happy shavers. 


Send 15 cents for my demonstrator tube. 
A giant sized tube costs 50 cents. 


Vv. 
Moat, Meg 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. AJ. USA 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

didn’t really need it any longer. It was 
just in the way and took up a lot of room. 
Father was for keeping it. He got a lot of 
comfort out of it, he said, and could put his 
feet up on it. Also, it fitted his bones. 
Mother pointed out to him that the new 
sofa was so well upholstered that he didn’t 
need to fit his bones into it, and that any- 
way she was going to give the old one 
to Aunt Kate. Aunt Kate had a shabby 
house and she’d probably be glad to have 
the old thing; and as usual mother had her 
way. 

Now when mother paid the ice man a 
quarter to take the sofa over to Aunt 
Kate’s after he got all the ice delivered, she 
thought she had done something quite 
handsome. With the natural stinginess of 
childhood we kids thought so too. We 
thought that as it had always been the 
parlor sofa therefore it must be too good to 
give away. Particularly as no one had 
asked our opinion in the matter, though it 
was morally our sofa, too, in view of the 
fact that we were admittedly part of the 
family. So we were rather sore about 
the high-handed method of its disposal. I 
was, 1 know. Until I saw the sofa in Aunt 
Kate’s dining room. 

Funny thing, but as soon as I saw it 
there, some three months after its installa- 
tion, I realized what a shabby, dirty piece 
of furniture it was, and how we really 
ought to have let the ash man take it away 
instead of wishing it on mommer’s weaker, 
younger sister. 

Do you get it? I’ll say you do! 

Now a mere female woman anda lady 
like myself cannot profess to any real 
knowledge of saloons and keep her char- 
acter. But all my life I have passed by 
saloons. You couldn’t go a block in our 
town and fail in doing so. Also, like many 
other members of many other best fam- 
ilies, I am not unfamiliar with the sight of 
wine on a dinner table or even of a cock- 
tail before dinner; nor have I worn smoked 
glasses when dining in public places these 
ten years past. Then, too, there was Great- 
uncle Joshua. In other words I knew that 
the Demon Rum was received by all circles 
of society with more or less openness; that 
his presence was, save by a vigorous 
minority, taken for granted. I am no 
prude. I did not, I confess, entertain any 
serious objection to him except in abstract 
sociological discussions, when I mildly op- 
posed him in theory. And when prohibi- 
tion came it was to me and my household 
merely one more law to accept, principally 
because it was a law. And that was about 
all there was to my attitude regarding 
prohibition. 


Undesirable Visitors 


Except, of course, that I watched with 
interest for what would happen to the 
restaurant life of our big cities as a conse- 
quence of it. The increased gayety of all 
but the purely drinking places was a matter 
for mild surprise. We Americans adjust 
ourselves to a change of conditions with a 
rapidity and ease which is as amazing as it 
is unconscious. 

And it wasn’t until I saw the old sofa in 
Aunt Kate’s house that I was shocked by 
its shabbiness. 

I don’t believe I ever saw a saloon until 
I saw a Habana café. There is only one 
phrase which adequately expresses the 
emotion of the average decent tourist upon 
seeing the Habana cafés for the first time 
through the perspective which a year of 
American prohibition provides—absolutely 
shocking. It is absolutely shocking—a 
distinct shock. And that is not intended 
as humor, either. 

It is not that these cafés, which occupy 
all the most prominent sites on every cor- 
ner and along the side streets, are dis- 
orderly. They are not. If any disorder 
occurs—I say it with shame, mortification 
and regret—it is almost invariably Amer- 
icans who make it. It is the mere fact of 
the existence of the saloon itself which is 
shocking. It looks sordid and ugly and— 
well, shocking. I can only say it again. 

The Cubans themselves are a very tem- 
perate people. Time and again I have seen 
a group of Cubans or Spaniards sitting at a 
table with glasses of pineapple juice or de- 
licious water ices made of other native 
fruits, seriously occupied in political dis- 
cussions and surrounded by tables of noisy 
Americans. It’s a very serious situation— 
for Cuba; and there is no use pretending it 
isn’t. The impression which the casual 
tourist gets from this literally wide-open 
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town is a bad one. And most tourists are 
casual. They stay over one boat and think 
they have seen Cuba—whereas they have 
seen only Americanized Habana. But they 
spread an unsavory word about the place 
broadcast. 

Thad a talk one day with a Cuban gentle- 
man who holds a high position in the local 
affairs of state. A splendid man, typical 
of the fine spirit which is the real Cuba— 
the one which so very recently shed blood 
for her freedom, and is desperately strug- 
gling to maintain those ideals for which 
such sacrifices were made. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Tasked. ‘‘Are you going to allow this con- 
dition to go on—drinking, racing, licensed 
gambling—everything? What are you 
going to do about it?” 

He threw up his hands in a gesture ex- 
pressive of confusion. 

“Give us a little time!” he begged. 
“Tt’s all happened since your prohibition 
became a fact. It has dumped these unde- 
sirables upon us and taken us by surprise. 
We shall have to regulate the drinking 
eventually, of course.” 

I retorted: ‘‘Then why not now?” 


The Waif of the Malacon 


But he couldn’t just say. Yet it has to 
be done; even a mere womanly woman can 
see that without a guide. This right off the 
bat, froma casualstroll down the Prado, too. 

After I had changed from my traveling 
things to a sports suit of lavender chiffon 
and a sports hat of tulle and feathers and 
given the cathedrals and tourist shops 
the once or twice over, I got out my 
trusty notebook—the information given 
herewith is drawn from sources which we 
believe to be reliable—and my more or less 
trusty fountain pen and, joining forces 
with a substantial stockbroking friend and 
his wife, prepared to dig into the night life~ 
of the city and jot down a few hot notes 
for that big book of mine. 

My friends were properly impressed at 
being party to the beginnings of this im- 
portant work of American art, and declared 
themselves prepared to see me through the 
worst that I could find. 

I had by this time rather weakened on a 
purely Cuban story. The Cubans whom 
T had met thus far—twenty-four hours 
since landing—seemed an awfully decent 
Ea: But I had not as yet seen them after 
dark. 

“Surely when the bright lights begin to 
burn,” thought I, “I shall discover some 
satisfactorily iniquitous background in 
which to set Little Ramona, the Waif of 
the Malacon with hibiscus in her hair, inno- 
cence in her bosom, a first-class embroid- 
ered shawl from O’Reilly Street and a cruel 
mother who wants to sell her to a cock 
fighter.’’ Only by now I had about decided 
to make the cock fighter an American 
race-track man. 

And so, having eaten a perfectly good 
near-New York dinner at one of the several 
perfectly good near-New York hotels 
which have only a slight Spanish accent to 
their get-up, my friends and I set forth like 
the bear that went over the mountain. 

We at once stubbed our errant toes upon 
one of the chief difficulties which come of 
traveling in a foreign country armed only 
with a traveler’s check book and a pocket 
dictionary. We had scorned using the hotel 
interpreter; we didn’t wish or intend to see 
any of the stuff which is planted for 
tourists. No table-d’héte peep shows or 
factory-turned fandangos for ours. We 
were out to see the real thing, be it what it 
might, if you get me, and we were as stead- 
fastly unanimous as a close-corporation 
stockholders’ meeting in holding out 
against paying two dollars an hour to be 
shown what anybody else with two dollars 
could see again to-morrow. Not us! We 
ventured bravely forth, a daring trio, into 
the white,lights of the sleepless Prado; and 
there came to an undecided halt. 

“Well, where do we go from here?” I 
asked brightly. You see, being, as I have 
hinted, a thoroughly womanly woman I 
had relied upon the male member of the 
party to locate a little vice during the after- 
noon when he had been let out alone. But 
he failed to come across, though he claimed 
to have made a conscientious effort, and to 
realize that a literary artist is practically 
shockproof, and all that. 

I began to doubt if he would make a 
satisfactory addition to the permanent 
American colony. 

But his wife wasn’t so slow. They sel- 
dom are. She at least had a suggestion. 
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The Elusive \e 
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into the world with their enterprises and 
everything is a swell idea; but the ones 
which are cutting the most prominent dash 
in Cuba just now are not the sort of Amer- 
icans who made America, but samples of 
some of the sort America has unfortunately 
made. And it is an unnatural, unstable 
condition which enables these undesirables 
to overshadow in the eyes of the world the 
far larger and more permanent crowd of 
perfectly good American business men who 
are doing legitimate work down there. 

Funny thing, isn’t it, how the poor ones 
always make more of a splash than the 
regular fellows? But ain’t it the truth that 
they do—just as in the well-known case of 
eggs? You are not likely to hunt out the 
good ones if there is a noticeable odor—do 
you get me? And Hamlet’s astute remark 
concerning the instinctive reaction of his 
olfactory nerves to his home town sure ap- 
plies to the otherwise highly sanitary city 
of Habana. The landing jag is a less 
important institution, down there, than the 
chamber of commerce. But it’s a whole lot 
more conspicuous. 

The evening having failed to develop any 
native vice, Little Ramona seemed in a fair 
way to be forced into a dull bourgeoise 
background for lack of those sordid sur- 
roundings for which I had hoped, unless 
indeed I decided to change her into an 
American show-girl. What, then, todo? I 
suddenly bethought me to question the 
charming chamberman who brought my 
breakfast coffee to my room each morning 
as soon as I had removed my ear muffs and 
other too intimate evidences of recent 
slumber. Not that he minded them, but I 
did. But after twenty minutes of earnest 
questioning all I could get out of him was a 
polite ‘Dispensa mi, sefiora.” 


The Ear Muffs Prove Useful 


“All right, I’ll dispense with you,” I 
agreed. 

And forthwith I descended to consult 
with the hotel clerk—the only other person 
in the place who was up and dressed by 
now—all the rest of the population hav- 
ing just gone to bed. I figured that when 
the jazz bands quit at four-thirty A.M. the 
thousahds of roosters who, along with the 
other sporting characters, inhabit this most 
urban of cities, take up the tune. When the 
roosters give it up from sheer exhaustion 
the athletes of the town, who are addicted 
to playing handball in a most audible 
fashion, go to it. After they drop dead 
from fatigue you get a little sleep—say 
from seven-thirty to ten if a stranger in the 
city, or from seven-thirty to four if a 
native. Then you wake up and begin all 
over again. Hence the ear muffs. No 
traveler should be without them. 

Well, anyways, I got a list of what every 
visitor should see from the wakeful clerk. 
And though I saw some phlegmatic races at 
a marvelously beautiful park, and a million- 
dollar Monte Carlo Junior, which has been 
erected on the strength of a thirty-one-year 
concession or whatever you call it that 
the Cuban Government has granted, I saw 
nothing that would help my story. 

That gambling law, by the way, is not 
going to slow down the speed limit much. 
Anybody who invests a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in the plant can have a 
little gambling hell of his own from now on 
until baby is thirty-one. It is a law which 
already is proving a bone of contention 
among the many little cliques of politicians. 

There is something gosh-awful tena- 
cious about us authors when we are after 
material. If we are looking for a certain 
thing we will keep after it until we find it, 
even if we have to invent it. And so in the 
case of myself and Little Ramona. 

After a five-day scrutiny of Habana and 
a thorough examination of its modern real- 
estate improvements, modern roulette 
layouts, American horse racing with the 
raciness of New Orleans and Morris Park 
missing, and other transplanted bits of 
Broadway generally, I sat me down to 
think heavily. That’s why I sat instead of 
pacing the floor, as do many lighter thinkers 
in my profession. And it was a serious 
quarter of an hour. Here I had spent a 
whole lot of money to get to the darn place, 
with a full intention of seeing Cuba. And 
so far I had seen only a superficial overlay 
of rococo Americanism. The only Cuban 
things left exposed to view were the archi- 
tecture and the game of pelota at the 
Jai-Alai, a strange Latin form of court 
tennis, as skillful as it is noisy, and, believe 
me, that is saying a lot, particularly as a 
native band which outjazzes any other jazz 
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LONG ISLAND CITY 


_ NEW YORK 
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The Economy “Drop-out” Renewal Link. is 
accurately rated—when the overload occurs 
only the small bridges fuse—greatly reducing 
the pressure inside the cartridge—replacement 
is the matter of a moment. 


gn. Lap 
Aspecr® 


ECONOMY 


250 V. 


200 AMPS fe 


reduce the annual fuse main- 
tenance cost 80%, as com- 
pared with the use of “one- 
time” fuses, in any industry, 
large or small, using electrical 
energy. 


Replace other fuse equipment 
with Economy Renewable 
Fuses, keep a. small. quantity 
of Economy “ Drop-out” Re- 
newal Links in stock—when 


a fuse blows it takes but a ~° 


few moments to replace the 
blown link and restore the fuse 
to its original efficiency — only 
the Economy “Drop-out” Renewal 
Link is destroyed. 


Industries counting time wasted 
by idle machinery as real money 
loss, carry. extra Economy Re- 
newable Fuses, replacing the 
blown fuse from the emergency 
supply and making renewals 
without interruption in plant 
operation. 


FIRST to win the approval of 
industry :— 


FIRST using an 1 inexpensive bare 
renewal link for restoring a blown 
fuse to its original efficiency to be 
Approved in all Capacities by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


For. sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


on earth shrieks and throbs in accord with 
the yells of the gamblers, who can bet sixty 
ways to the dozen on this remarkable in- 
door sport. 

Well, anyway, I thoroughly. pondered 
these undeniable facts well. And the more 
I pondered them the less I liked them, the 
same as a woman with a new hat that she 
bought because she was tired. It’s an aw- 
ful feeling. And asI sat and thought I got 
an idea. I really don’t know how I do 
these things—they just come to me out of 
the ether or my notebook or some place. 

And the idea was this: Habana is not 
Cuba! 

There! I got it just like that, italics and 
all! Habana is no more Cuba than New 
York is America, thank the good Lord! 
And right on top of this remarkable brain- 
work I pulled another piece of acrobatic 
thinking. Suppose a Cuban were to see 
only New York, what would he think of 
America? I leave it to you. I refuse to 
commit myself. But any intelligent reader 
will get me at once. So don’t let yourself 
out. 

Then I conceived the right idea. Little 
Ramona would be a country girl. I would 
get me an automobile and all the necessary 
dope for my big effort would be gathered 
from the hedges and the shade of the 
sheltering palm. 

By the way, where do you suppose that 
sheltering-palm lyric started from? I 
strongly suspect that it was written in the 
lobby of some big hotel where they doa 
little sheltering. .But I have yet to see a 
palm do any sheltering on its native heath. 
In point of fact sheltering is the last thing 
it does, speaking literally. If you want a 
palm to shelter you you must first chop it 
down and tear its leaves out by the roots, 
when it will make a very presentable and 
trustworthy thatch -which. will and. does 
shelter many a hacienda. But a palm will 


never, never give any shelter of its own | 


free will. This is one of the things which 


strike one most forcibly upon taking one’s | 


initial. trip out, of the City of Beautiful 
Houses. 
When I come to make a word picture of 


the back country of Cuba I am up against .: 
it. Slang, much less English, cannot de- _ 


scribe it. It’s got to be seen to be believed, 
that’s all. And it’s a dog-gone shame that 
the country is not threaded with good auto- 
mobile roads. ° If it were it would be the 
most famous motoring country anywhere 
round, It-can’t be’ beat for looks. . The 
scenery is so professional that you get a 
feeling of utter unreality from its gaunt, 
rather terrible beauty.- It has an unex- 
plored look, due perhaps, to the fact that 
tourists have not yet shopworn it at all. 
And how ean they, with so few roads that 
are fit to travel on, and a railway system 
belonging to the sugar. interests, which 
railway refuses to carry the mere passenger 
if sugar happens to want the right of way 
just then? More roads, Cuba! Passenger- 
carrying trains, Cuba! Please! 


LF Thrifty Planters 


” The great valleys decorated with palms, 
laden with mile upon mile of sugar cane and 
forests of tobacco, are only a third, or 
less, developed. The strange mountains, 
towering in fantastic shapes, are full of 
copper and silver, and nobody can get at 
7em! Gee, if I was a. boy and twenty-one 
I’d go to the backwoods of Cuba—if only 
somebody would build a road to get there on 
first. Or I might go and build it myself. 
Great stuff! 

The road to Matanzas. is beautiful and 
in good repair,, and the town the most 


poverty-stricken in appearance that can © 


well be imagined. All the little villages 
on the way there, with their picturesque 
churches, their saddle shops and cafés, look 
poverty-stricken too. But are they?. They 
are not. Not since sugar went from two 
and a half cents.to twelve. But your real 
Cuban is’a thrifty soul. There is one 
American vice which has not as yet been 
imported—that is spending, 


When the ‘Cuban small farmer makes ~ 


money he sayes it. ‘ From all evidenees I 
would say that he buys just two things—a 
sewing machine and a phonograph. Then 
he stops and keeps putting the rest in the 
bank. Meanwhile he and his family go on 
living in a two-room house with a dirt floor 
and a palm-thatched roof, which accom- 
modations are usually. shared by a savory 
assortment of livestock on the hoof. But 
why should he change? Have not his 
people been living in the same way for a 
couple of hundred years? They sure have. 
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Suppose we folks at home lived on im- 
ported cheese, sausage, marmalade, and 
wore only Paris dresses and English suits; 
wouldn’t it cost usa few? I’ll say it would! 
And so how the what-no-lady-would-say 
do you expect Cuba to be a cheap joint? 
I’m not subsidized by the hotels, either, but 
I will say that what I heard about prices 
and what I actually paid was much the 
same experience as I had that first and only 
time I went in to see Barnum’s cherry- 
colored cat. In other words, the hearsay 
was an exaggeration of a fairly normal 
condition. 

Sure, things are high. Why wouldn’t 
they be? And it is also true that the aver- 
age tourist is often gypped. I have even 
heard of the same thing happening in im- 
peccable America. The dishonest Cuban is 
just about as dishonest as the dishonest 
American, Frenchman or Englishman or 
what-you-please-man. I’ll just slide a 
peach of an illustration in here of what I 
mean when I say that it’s more than fifty- 
fifty good and bad in Latin countries. It’s 
nearer seventy-five per cent on the right 
side. You can very likely triplicate the first 
part of the following incident in your own 
state and county, but I doubt if you can 
even duplicate its ending. 


The Chauffeur Stands Treat 


We had driven, some American friends 
and I, to a little back country village and 
stopped at an inn far-famed for its beauty 
and its drinks. We ordered; and the meal 
was wretched. Impossible, in fact; and 
the price exorbitant. Our chauffeur, a 
Cuban, and a nice chap, said nothing to 
our complaints. We went next to a small 
café by the roadside, and when again we 
were overcharged for impossibly bad serv- 
ice he still said nothing, but I caught sight 
of his face. The look of chagrin upon it 
arrested my attention. Halfway home he 


stopped the machine before a diminutive | 


shack and suggested that we try the cakes 
and coffee, which he recommended as un- 
surpassed. And though it was a spot at 
which, uninformed, we would never have 
dreamed of stopping, we were half starved 
by then, and complied. 

The refreshment was all that our chauf- 
feur had promised, and when we were done 
Mister Broker put his hand into his pocket 
with a groan. 

“Ask him how much?” he instructed the 
chauffeur, pointing to the proprietor. 

But nothing doing. With a single ges- 
ture that contained all the grace and 
gallantry of old Spain the money was re- 
fused. 

“Your money is no good here!” said 
our chauffeur. 

With a sentence and a sweep of his hand 
ee was atoning for his compatriots’ abuse 
of us. 

We got it. It registered. And he didn’t 
add it on to our bus hire, either! 

Believe me, our little chauffeur was by 
far more typical of his race than the two 
roadhouse proprietors were. I immediately 
thought he would be excellent material for 
Little Ramona’s lover—the one who was 
to win her in the end despite the villain 
and the income tax. 

That is to say, I would have if I had not 
abandoned the project of writing that big, 
strong book. The idea had somehow grown 
cold. After all, perhaps it is not yet time 
for me to do my best work. Mafana por la 
manana—or something. And then, nobody 
is expected to do their best work until they 
are at least ten years older than they are at 
present. And also Cuba isn’t intrinsically 
wicked enough to furnish the necessary 
background. Take it all in all, I believe I 
will do a juvenile instead and call it Five 
Little Government Bonds and How They 
Grew! 


WE MAKE THE 
PLYMOUTH HEEL FOR YOU 


And the shoe manufacturer 
and retailer approve of 
our policy. 

The Plymouth is not made 
up to quantity primarily or 
down. to price.\t is made to 
suit the user. Therefore the 
shoe it is on will satisfy him. 
Tough and long wearing~ 
yielding but with the right 


desree of firmness. And 
with the correct touch of 
style. A sign of value in 


- the shoe you buy. 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER CO. 


BOSTON MAS S. 
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- When you bought your car, 
you perhaps took the springs 
for granted— 


| Who made them? 


When they break, cheer up with the 
knowledge that thousands of good 
dealers carry genuine: VULCAN 
springs in stock, an exact duplicate 
of yours probably included, but with 
VULCAN stamina inbuilt. 


Our metal nameplate on 


every genuine VULCAN 


spring. Take no other. 


\ JENKINS VULCAN 
We) SPRING COMPANY 


Factory, Richmond, Indiana 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dallas, Tex. Reading, Pa. 

Richmond, Va. 
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COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


HILE I was visiting the first settler 
in the Missouri Valley a spring 
wind moved parts of the earth and 
things anchored_in it. Spring seeding was 


just finished and the.fields were pulverized . 


and dry. The air was full of dust, and sand 
was drifting like winter’s snow. Real- 
estate transfers were rushing. In places 
entire acres of furrow-deep, rich, sandy-loam 
seeded fields were blown out and drifted 
or scattered over fields to the leeward. 
Centuries before the wind had enriched 
the soil of this and adjacent states with 
voleanic ashes. As the wind went into high 
gear the old settler was reminded of an 


early-day. windstorm which he said ‘‘tore | 


up the earth, threw this to right and left 
and into the air, knocked.the water out of 


the river, and blew over trees that never . 


blew over before.” The wild behavior of a 
number of trees. in the wind before the 
window indicated that several might do 
something they had never done before. 
Through the whirling dust screen the trees 
appeared in a riot, striking at one another. 

The henhouse of my host also flew to lee- 
ward, while the chickens, with dignity 
thrown to the winds, took off on lines of 
least resistance, frequently wrong side up. 

Suddenly the wind went into low and the 
rain began to fall perhaps as it had never 
fallen before. There was a flood, a rush of 
surface water; this was to the windward 
and it. was laden with real estate recently 
transferred by the wind, and other asso- 
ciated soil. This large farm was being 
broken up. ° 
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Gorge of the Columbia River 


pass. The moving, dust-stirring pageant 
was twenty-four hours in passing. 

Many a desert caravan has been caught 
and buried forever by a smothering sand 


storm. Many a time I have endured one of - 


these withering blasts for hours. The 
closest call I ever had of becoming a desert 
fossil was on the Painted Desert not many 
miles from the Grand Cafion, After thirty- 
six choking, thirsty hours in a sleeping bag 
I crawled out and found myself almost 
sealed in one end of a new-formed sand 
dune that was more than two hundred feet 
long and three to eight feet deep. 

Numbers of fossils have recently been 
found of animals buried in wind-blown 
sand. These were discovered singly and in 
groups. Four wild hogs were dug out that 
had huddled together. Several wild horses 
ages ago sought shelter from a desert storm 
together in the lee of a butte, is the news 
story told by their grouped fossils, 


The Wind as a Scene Shifter 


Geological records show that the desert 
has ever had large land holdings—about 
one-fifth of the solid surface of the earth. 
This is about the present desert area. Des- 
ert winds often bury with their dust and 
sand, but more often they uncover or erode 
with their battering sand blasts. On a 
Nevada desert I saw a long-buried fossil 
lake, a salt deposit, having its covering of 
sand and shale slowly, completely ripped 
off. The sands of other ages had buried 
this. Elsewhere in the Nevada desert I saw 
a hill of recently piled sand that was more 
than two hundred feet high and half a mile 
long. 

Increased dryness over vast areas of Cen- 
tral Asia some thousands of years ago al- 
lowed the desert to extend its holdings. 
Ellsworth Huntington, Sven Hedin and 
other travelers tell of numbers of sand- 
buried cities and others long buried now 
having the overlying sand drifts blown off 
them. 

The wind is one of the earth’s leading 
landscape makers and is one of the three 
great erosive forces and transportation 
scene shifters. Eroded earthy material is 
moved by a variety of transportation— 
slow-going glaciers, running water, ocean 
currents, wind-propelled waves and the 
push and pull of gravity. But sooner or 
later any loosened material will be swooped 
upon and seized by airplane and scattered 
everywhere, over lowlands, high peaks and 
far out to sea. 

In Western Wyoming I sought shelter for 
the night in a trapper’s cabin, built fifteen 
years before. The cabin was steeply tilted 
in a four-foot hole which the swirling wind 
had beaten and blown out from beneath one 
corner. The floor was in place and offered 
good coasting. Another time, on the lower 
Mississippi, I sought in vain among the 
sand dunes for a cabin recently used by 
levee engineers. I slept under the stars and 
in the morning a brick-red projection in a 
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From This Book 


OU, too, can find just the home you have dreamed 
about. Building a home means creating an immortal 
spot around which centers the chief events of your 
life and the lives of your children. Build and be inde- 
pendent. Get away from rising rents. We have made Ht 
this possible by perfecting the Sterling Homes so that an HH 
attractive home can now be erected at a price you can well 
afford. Your home is in our 1920 Book. Send for it today. 


are scientifically constructed of the best lumber that money can buy. j 

By furnishing a unit of material which is mill-cut, erection time is | 

reduced to a minimum. Think of the saving in labor. No costly delays Al 
| 


waiting for finishing material. All construction material above the | 
foundation comes complete, as specified, in one shipment—even to || 
the last nail and last coat of paint. You can afford to build by the || 
Sterling System. Don’t delay. Send for our book RIGHT NOW! 


Send Coupon Today! | 


Send 10c today and we will send you the 1920 Book of Sterling HH 
System Homes. This elaborate book contains over a hundred attrac- | 
tive designs—the work of America’s leading architects. Our new 
booklet on Summer Cottages will interest you. Send coupon today! 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 1815, Bay City, Mich. 


Southern Mill in Arkansas 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO., Dept. 1815, Bay City, Mich. 


Southern Mill in Arkansas 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c. Please send me postpaid the 
1920 Book of Sterling System Homes 


If you want Summer Cottage Booklet mark (X) here [J 
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Address. 
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ALASKA 


100,000 
HAPPY FAMILIES 


have summer warmth in their homes 
in coldest weather with the patented 
CaloriC Pipeless Furnace. 


In Alaska: Canada— in every state in the 
Union—in your own neighborhood — the 
CaloriC has established its superiority and 
supremacy through years of service. 


CaloriC warmth is simple as sunshine and almost 
as convenient. Heat distributed into every room 
by natural law. Temperature regulated as easily 
as pressing an electric button. Fuel bills cut % to 
¥. Housework lightened and made delightful. 


IN SUMMER PREPARE FOR WINTER 


The CaloriC delivers practically 100% 
= of the heat from the fuel directly into 
——= your rooms through one register, at the 
= same time withdrawing the cool air 
from the building. 


The ideal heat for homes, churches, 
stores, factories. Usually installed in a 
day. No alterations, no plumbing, no 
pipes to freeze. Sold on a written guar- 
antee of ‘“‘satisfaction or money back.” 


Over 100,000 satisfied users will 
commend your judgment in getting a 
CaloriC now. See nearest CaloriC dealer 
or write today for book, giving details 
of this wonderful heating system. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“FURNACE HEAT FOR EVERY HOME” - 


101 Years in Business 
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dune top about a stone’s throw distant 
proved to be a wind-evolved dry-land peri- 
scope of the sand-submerged cabin. In re- 
visiting the dunes on the coast of North 
Carolina I searched for a cabin I had used 
during the former visit. The wind had re- 
modeled the landscape, or sandscape, and 
put a water decoration—a new bay—into 
the scene where the cabin had stood. 

A Utah prospector complained that his 
cabin during his absence had been covered 
by a “malicious migrating”? dune. He built 
a second cabin and cut out a few trees so as 
to divert a possible dune drive. Return- 
ing from another prospecting trip the sec- 
ond cabin was barely visible, but the first 
one was on exhibition. 

The off-water winds of lakes and seas 
herd and drive migrating dunes forward, 
overwhelming groves, meadows, lakes and 
streams. After the dune moves on these 
dead skeletons are exhibited. Skeletons of 
groves, half-buried groves, and groves in 
the front of advancing dunes are of the 
suggestive scenes of the shore. 

Dunes are no respecters of buildings. At 
Liége, a building has twice been taken down 
and rebuilt to prevent its being over- 
whelmed by a broad-fronted dune.. Though 
this building now is two miles inland from 
where originally placed, the dune is again 
close enough to whisper, “T’ll get you if you 
don’t moye out.” 


A Conclave of Whirlwinds 


A forest fire in Oregon caused the local 
prevailing wind to change. The former 
prevailing wind had driven a dune from the 
river about a quarter of a mile. A wrecked 
and treeless grove was behind it. ‘With 
the changed wind the dune had about-faced 
and was back-tracking through the dead 
grove toward the river, 

Sand dunes of every form and finish 
adorn the deserts of Nevada. Numbers are 
of coarse, heavy sand; others of fine texture, 
in white, brown or black. Many are as 
smooth and graceful as an ocean swell and 
are daintily decorated with wind ripples. 
I saw a number of dunes in the dry bed of 
old Lake Lahontan that were going some- 
where. The average dune does exercise and 
tumble about without making any ad- 
vance. These enormous dunes were in 
windrows seven ranks deep. They. were 


from thirty to seventy feet high and miles - 


long. Traveling eastward they were going 
across plains, ridges, cafions and moun- 
tains, not turning aside for any surface in- 
equality. Eight years later, when I next 
saw them, they had advanced about two 
thousand feet. Ultimately, I suppose, they 
will meet counter winds, be somewhat 
scattered, but probably “deeply bury a 
fegion. 

Trees on wind-beaten beaches and wind- 
swept plateaus have been trimmed, molded 
and adjusted by wind-directed sand. On 
the dry wind-battered heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, two miles above sea level, the 
trees have been dwarfed and distorted by 
these storms. The trees do not surrender, 
and many are forced as huge crude vines to 
crawl leeward, and a few that stand lose all 
limbs and bark on the stormward side and 
their few surviving limbs stream leeward, 
making of a tree a tattered triumphant 
banner. 

The wind occasionally exceeds the speed 
limit; this may be on the sea or seashore, 
across mountain plateaus, and also, from 
the reports of aviators, in the region 
“between the thunder and the sun.’ 

I climbed Long’s Peak on a day that the 
wind broke speed records. In a pass at 
12,000 feet it ripped by at 171 miles an hour. 
Its powerful wind breakers whirled and 
dashed and flung sand and coarse gravel, 
and several times knocked me down. At 
Keyhole, altitude 13,000 feet, the wildest 
place, the wind rushed past. I tried in vain 
to crawl through, and finally went round. 
I advanced by rushing forward, between 
the irresistible rushes of the wind; dropping 
and holding close until the wave passed; 
then another dash forward. I rounded the 
worst point the first try and dropped on a 
flat rock as the oncoming wave roared down 
upon me. This kicked me flying off among 

the bowlders as easily as I might have sent 
an empty basket. 

Many times I, have seen whirlwinds of 
magnificent proportions sweeping across 
the deserts of the Great Basin. Generally 
they were not funnel shaped, but ever mag- 
nificent columns and large enough and high 
enough to support the sky. One of them 
moved strangely across the desert floor one 
day without a sound from it reaching me. 
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The war, there- 
fore, whose real 
meaning, what- 
ever its ostensibly 
proclaimed aims, 
would bearenewal 
of the perennial 
historic struggle 
between Gaul and 
Teuton for su- 
premacy on the 
continent of vr 
Europe, would im- : a 
ply the employ- 
ment by the chief 
contestants as well 
as by their allies 
of all the armed 
forces at their dis- 
posal—that is to 
say, of millions 
upon millions of 
combatants. 

In these condi- 
tions a war could 
never be quickly 
won by either side 
by amilitary event 
such as a Jena, a 
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Waterloo, a Sadowa or a Sedan; it could only be ended 
by the total material or moral exhaustion or collapse of 
one of the sides, or of both, after a long protracted 
struggle whose duration it would be impossible to foresee. 

Such a war could be carried on for any length of time 
with any hope of victory only by armies fully comprehend- 
ing the cause for which they were fighting, or else animated 


by passionate feelings of hatred of 
the enemy or capable of having 
these feelings excited by skillful 
propaganda to the necessary fight- 
ing pitch. In both these respects 
the millions of Russian peasants to 
be mobilized would undoubtedly 
be found entirely deficient, as our 
experience in the war with Japan 
should have taught us. My 
doubts, therefore, were well 
grounded as regards our being in 
a position to count on a victory of 
our arms in the event of our par- 
ticipation in a general war in 
Europe. I might mention: here, 
by the way, that similar doubts 
seemed to haunt the minds of 
those wha were responsible for 
the destiny of-the empire at the 
very moment when war had just 
been declared. At any rate, at a 
solemn reception held at the Win- 
ter Palace, two or three days after 
the beginning of hostilities, when 
our troops were already advancing 
into East Prussia, I remember the 
Emperor winding up his address to 
the members of the council and 
Duma of the court and of the high- 
est bureaucracy, with the vow 
that having drawn the sword he 
would not lay it down as long as a 
single enemy soldier remained on 
Russian soil—or words to that ef- 
fect, similar to those used by the 
Emperor Alexander I when Napo- 
leon’s armies had invaded Russian 
territory in 1812. On the same 
occasion I remember having inci- 
dentally asked one of the members 
of the government, with whom I 
was engaged in conversation, 
whether he knew what was in- 
tended to be done in regard to the 
gold reserve of the Bank of Russia; 
to which the minister replied that 
it was already being transferred to 
Kasan for safety. All of which 
did not betoken much confidence 
in a victorious issue of the cam- 
paign just. opened. 

Though, of course, the question 
of victory or defeat was a matter 
of the gravest concern to me, I was 
profoundly convinced that what 
was really at-stake in either case 
was infinitely more than a mere 
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question of military success or failure, that it was the very 
existence of the empire, because the fact alone of our par- 
ticipation in a war on the scale of a general European war 
was bound to create conditions which could not fail to 
open the floodgates to the rising tide of revolution. 

First among these conditions would be the breakdown 
of the bureaucratic apparatus under the extraordinary 
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1905—I am unable to say and prefer not to 
express a surmise which might do injustice 
either to their intelligence or to their good 
faith. There were also those—and I cannot 
believe that there were many—who were 
willing to stake the very existence of the 
empire on the chances of war, in the hope 
that a victorious outcome would strengthen 
the position of the government and prevent 
the possibility of a revolution. 

All these momentous questions, lightly 
touched upon in the preceding pages, had 
been the subject of frequent exhaustive and 
earnest discussions between the late Count 
Witte and myself in our daily walks and 
drives during the peace conference at Ports- 
mouth. Barringsome divergences of opinion 
on diplomatic matters, as, for instance, his 
favorite idea of the possibility of relieving 
the critical situation in Europe by a trans- 
formation of the Franco-Russian alliance 
into a tripartite alliance including Ger- 
many—a subject to which I have referred 
at some length in a preceding chapter—we 
were entirely of one mind in regard to all 
main points and above all in regard to the 
absolute necessity for Russia to remain at 
peace with all the world. 

But then, Count Witte had been, like 
myself, relegated to the innocuous inac- 
tivity of the Council of the Empire, or 
Upper House of the Russian Parliament; 
he was notoriously disliked personally and 
even distrusted by the Sovereign, and he 
had no means whatever of influencing the 
policy of the government. 

His successor, Stolypin, was the last 
really strong man we ever had at the helm 
of the ship of state. Had he lived he might 
have saved the country. Whatever may 
have been his inexperience in matters of 
international politics, his ardent patriotism, 
however misguided it may have shown 
itself in some measures regarding Poland 
and Finland, would assuredly have made 
him scent in time the extreme danger of 
continuing the course our foreign policy 
had been steering for the last twenty years; 
and his firm will, his undaunted courage, 
his lofty disinterestedness and freedom from 
personal ambition would have enabled him, 
braving the ordeal of unpopularity, by a 
turn of the wheel to save the ship of state 
in the nick of time from being shattered on 
the rocks ahead which self-sufficient in- 
competence had failed to see. 

But it was not to be. Stolypin fell a 
victim to the assassin’s bullet, and he was 
succeeded in the office of Prime Minister 
by a man who himself would hardly have 
claimed to be a strong man. 

The new Prime Minister, Mr.—created 
later Count—Kokovtseff, was a typical 
bureaucrat in the best sense of the word. 
He had rendered invaluable services to the 
state as Minister of Finance, an office 
which he continued to hold in conjunction 
with that of Prime Minister. It was owing 
to his wise, cautious and skillful administra- 
tion of our finances that Russia had been 
able to traverse unaffected in her credit the 
double crisis of the Japanese War and the 
subsequent revolution. He was a man of 
the highest personal character, of spotless 
integrity and enlightened views. I also 
believe his views in matters of foreign policy 
to have been entirely sound. But he did 


not seem to have been in a position to exer- . 


cise the same influence in regard to matters 
of the special competence of individual 
members of his cabinet which one usually 
associates with the idea of the premiership. 
Besides, he was retired from his offices, 
both as Premier and as Minister of Finance, 
five months before the outbreak of the war 
and cannot be held responsible in any way 
whatever for the fatal results of a policy 
which he had never been in a position to 
control. 

I regret not to be able to say so much 
of Mr. Sazonoff, who had succeeded Mr. 
Iswolsky as Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
the appointment of the latter, whose assist- 
ant he had been, to the post of Ambassador 
in Paris. In rendering a willing tribute to 
the honorability of his character as a gen- 
tleman and to the purity of his intentions, 
I can only say that it was not his fault but 
his misfortune, as it was the evil star of 
Russia, that he should have been fated to 
play one of the leading parts in the most 
awful tragedy the world has ever seen, a 
part to which he did no more measure up 
than did to theirs most of his colleagues in 
other lands. 

He had, moreover, the additional misfor- 
tune to succeed at the head of the Foreign 
Department to the last really competent 
minister we ever had, and to become in the 
sequel the object of egregious flattery in the 
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newspapers of a number of the allied 
countries, such as was subsequently and 
for the same motive showered on such 
men as Milyukoff, Tereschtchenko and 
Kerensky. 

It is not the first time that I have had 
occasion in the course of my narrative to 
express the high regard I always entertained 
for Mr. Iswolsky as a real statesman in the 
European sense, competent to deal with his 
colleagues of western nations on a footing 
of equality. Though I have always been 
a confirmed opponent of the political system 
of which he was an adept, and the fatal 
results of which for our unfortunate coun- 
try it was his tragic destiny to realize before 
his untimely end, I feel bound, as a last 
tribute to his memory, to give expression 
to my conviction that had he continued at 
the head of our Foreign Department he 
would never have become a tool in the 
hands of others; and my belief that when, 
in the winter of 1916-17, it had become 
abundantly evident that the salvation of 
Russia, and for the matter of that of the 
whole world, depended on the conclusion 
of a general peace he would have insisted— 
and he would have assuredly known how to 
insist—on the recognition by the Allies of 
Russia’s right to have her voice listened to 
with the respect to which she was entitled 
in a matter that was for her a matter of life 
or death. 

At the time to which I refer in this 
chapter—that is to say in the summer of 
1912—it was perfectly evident to anyone 
who followed in the reports of the press the 
course of events in the Balkan Peninsula— 
and having severed my connection with 
the Foreign Department no other sources 
of information were accessible to me—that 
the weakening of the Ottoman Empire, 
consequent upon the perturbed internal 
condition created by the Turkish Revo- 
lution of 1908 and the military reverses 
suffered in the war with Italy, was certain 
to embolden the several Christian states of 
the Balkan Peninsula—Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Montenegro—to unite in an 
effort to seek the satisfaction of their va- 
rious territorial claims by force of arms and 
in the complete dismemberment of Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

The formation of this Balkan League was 
said to have been favored by our diplo- 
macy, in the somewhat naive belief that it 
would be directed against Austria-Hungary. 
Whether or not there was any truth at the 
bottom of this story I am unable to say. 
Meanwhile the great Powers had been seri- 
ously concerned about the maintenance of 
peace in the Balkans and after due delib- 
eration had determined upon a concerted 
diplomatic action in the shape of repre- 
sentations by the Ministers of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, acting as mandatories of 
the Powers, to be made at the Balkan capi- 
tals on October eighth, to the effect that 
the Powers would reprove any belligerent 
action; that they would assist in securing 
reforms in the administration of European 
Turkey which would not infringe on the 
sovereignty of the Sultan nor the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire; that in case of war 
they would not permit at the end of the 
conflict any modification of the territorial 
status quo in European Turkey. 

For their superior wisdom in attempting 
to lecture four independent—albeit only 
Balkan—Powers; disposing jointly of armed 
forces numbering about half a million 
men and bent on attacking Turkey for the 
very purpose of its dismemberment; to 
lecture them on the subject of the sov- 
ereignty of the Sultan and the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and to threaten 
them with the formidable specter of the 
status quo, that last refuge, that pons 
asinorum, of embarrassed diplomacy in the 
presence of ticklish, insolvable problems, 
the originators, whoever they may have 
been, of this remarkable plan of concerted 
diplomatic action were rewarded by the 
receipt of telegraphic intelligence to the 
effect that on that very same day— 
October 8, 1912—the Prince of Montenegro 
had severed diplomatic relations with Tur- 
key and declared war! 

It was plain that once a burning match 
had been thrown into that powder maga- 
zine of the Balkans it would not take long 
for the train of powder laid from there to 
the two nearest European capitals to de- 
termine the explosion of the gigantic mine 
which was to shake a continent, and in the 
planting of which all the great Powers had 
had their share, until, by the conclusion of 
the Franco-Russian alliance and the En- 
tente with Great Britain, the division of 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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it in endeavoring to invalidate my argu- 
ments with what they would think crushing 
effect. 

Against similar insinuations I was of 
course defenseless. They were not, how- 
ever, to be considered a quite negligible 
quantity, because then already the peculiar 
mentality was prevalent in Russia which 
even now in this more or less cosmopolitan 
city prompts some restaurant keepers to 
resort to the amusing device of calling in 
their bills of fare the somewhat vulgar 
“sauerkraut”? by the more elegant and 
more patriotic-sounding name of “liberty 
cabbage,”’ and which made our government 
change the name of the capital of the 
country from St. Petersburg to Petrograd; 
a mentality which one would hardly con- 
sider particularly to fit its possessors for the 
august task of presiding over the destinies 
of a great nation. 

Though in a sense my name alone was,a 
serious handicap it was rendered even more 
so by the fact that it was accompanied by 
the nowadays entirely meaningless title of 
“Baron,” which stamped me as a descend- 
ant of a long line of knights who seven 
centuries ago had invaded what is now 
Esthonia and Livonia; had possessed 
themselves of the lands; had Christianized 
the savage aborigines and reduced them to 
serfdom, from which they were liberated 
by the Emperor Nicholas I, a quarter of 
a century before the emancipation of the 
Russian serfs; had, first as an independent 
order of knighthood, then under the soy- 
ereignty of Denmark, further of Sweden, 
and lastly, since Peter the Great, of Rus- 
sia, administered the country more or less 
autonomously; raised it to a comparatively 
high degree of civilization and prosperity; 
and had always been counted among the 
most loyal subjects of their sovereigns—all 
of which brands the unfortunate descend- 
ants of the original conquerors with the 
mysterious odium of ‘‘feudalism,” though 
they may, since ever so long, have ceased 
to have any connection whatever with the 
lands so “‘iniquitously”’ possessed by their 
ancestors for many centuries. 

On the other hand, this very handicap 
protected me from the suspicion of being 
capable of entertaining any views of per- 
sonal ambition whatever. The same Polish 
gentleman, himself a former member of the 
Council of the Empire—a member by elec- 
tion having served his term—alludes to this 
circumstance in a playful but entirely con- 
vincing and conclusive way in the following 
sentences, which I quote from his above- 
mentioned article: 


“Tf an old and malicious member of the 
Council is to be believed, the members of 
the noble Assembly ”’—of course those ap- 
pointed by the crown—“‘are divided in two 
categories: Those who are ‘seated’ and 
those who are still ‘climbing.’ Has M. de 
Rosen definitively ‘seated’ himself? Dur- 
ing the last session he has appeared on the 
tribunewith distinction. Nevertheless, there 
is no reason to believe that he is ‘climbing.’ 
He is too well-advised not to know that in 
these times of morbid nationalism to be 
appointed to a post of first-class importance 
it is first of all necessary to be in possession 
of a name ending in ‘off,’ ‘eff,’ or ‘in.’”’ 
[These are terminations of purely Russian 
names; the author of the article does not 
even mention terminations in ‘“‘o,”’ ‘‘e”’ or 
“sky,” all of which cast on a name the 
suspicion of ‘‘Little-Russianism,’’ or even, 
more dreadful still, of “‘Polonism.’] ‘I 
believe that he simply takes an interest in 
world events: Quorum pars magna fuit. 
No one is more entitled to do it, nor is more 
competent.” 


I have quoted this unexceptionable testi- 
mony of a distinguished Polish gentleman, 
who hardly could be suspected of not being 
a sufficiently ardent adherent of the En- 
tente, because it controverts one of the 
favorite legends industriously spread abroad 
by the war propaganda, namely, that of the 
predominance, of German influence sup- 
posed to have existed in Russia, at court 
and in the government, and to have been 
exercised by Baltic barons and other Rus- 
sian subjects of German descent, inasmuch 
as it points so plainly and unequivocally to 
the reason why it would have been impos- 
sible even for a man like myself, with 
nothing German about him but his name, 
to aspire to any really important and in- 
fluential position in the government. 

Moreover, when the Polish gentleman in 
question, in the above-quoted passage of 
his article, refers to “these times of morbid 
nationalism,” he alludes to the really ex- 
isting unquestionable predominance of a 
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specifically Great-Russian nationalism hos- 
tile to all the numerous nationalities com- 
posing the population of what was until 
now the Russian Empire and its outlying 
dominions: Poles, German Balts, Finland- 
ers—both Finns and Swedes—Jews, Geor- 
gians, Armenians, and even including Little 
Russians or so-called ‘‘Ukrainians.”’ This 
hostility had latterly assumed a markedly 
concentrated character specially directed 
against Germany, partly under the influence 
of the pan-Slavistic belief in the unavoid- 
ably imminent clash between the Slav and 
the Teuton worlds, and partly in reliance 
on the encouragement derived from the 
latent hostility of the Entente toward 
Germany. 

Tothisstrongly pronounced anti-German 
current in Russia corresponded a no less 
marked and influential anti-Russian cur- 
rent in Germany, in both cases mostly 
confined to the middle-class Intelligentzia, 
and to military circles, always eager for a 
clash of arms; to a limited degree only 
affecting the upper classes, hardly at all the 
aristocracy, and not at all the popular 
masses, in spite of all the efforts of the 
propaganda to make it appear in a different 
light. Between them these two currents 
were mainly instrumental in undermining 
the dam that held back the threatening 
flood of the world catastrophe, and the 
leaders of these movements, both in Russia 
and in Germany, may justly lay claim to 
the glory of having effectually contributed 
to bring about the World War and to have 
thereby succeeded in achieving, in four 
short years, the ruin and destruction of 
their respective countries, whose greatness 
and prosperity a century and a half of 
undisturbed peace and friendly relations 
between them had helped to build up. 

But this is an all-important subject, to 
which I shall have to revert in another 
chapter, when endeavoring to contribute 
my modest share to the elucidation of the 
complicated causes and conditions which 
led up to the outbreak of the World War— 
a matter treated with consummate skill 
and a great judge’s lofty impartiality by 
Earl Loreburn in his admirable book How 
the War Came, which I may perhaps be 
able to supplement with some data there- 
tofore unknown to its author. 

For the present, before I proceed to give 
on these pages a brief synopsis of the secret 
memorandum I had prepared for submis- 
sion to the Sovereign, I can only express 
the hope that I may have succeeded in 
making it quite clear that in taking this 
step I could not possibly have had in view 
any end of personal ambition or, indeed, 
any other end but that of serving to the 
best of my understanding what I held to be 
the true interests of my Sovereign and of 
my country. 

I likewise venture to hope that I may be 
allowed to claim some indulgence if, in the 
sequel of my narrative, when dealing with 
the acts of men whose cruel fate it has been 
to become unwittingly the artisans of their 
country’s downfall and ruin, it will not 
always have been possible for me to repress 
entirely the bitterness that cannot but fill 
the soul of one who, after half a century’s 
devoted service to his country, finds him- 
self a fugitive from his native land, having 
had to witness in helpless rage the destruc- 
tion of all he has lived and worked for 
as a result of policies he has always opposed 
with word and with pen to the best of his 
ability. 

I furthermore hope that my indulgent 
readers will believe me when I say that, 
having found a haven of refuge in this 
country, to which I have always been 
warmly attached, and being entirely and 
forever out of Russian politics, I pursue in 
writing my reminiscences no other aim 
than to lay before them unreservedly what 
I hold to be, to my best knowledge and be- 
lief, the plain and unvarnished truth about 
the tragic events of which I have been a 
witness, their causes and their results. 

Having explained in the preceding pages 
the reason which prompted me to under- 
take the delicate and difficult task of laying 
before the Sovereign a sufficiently lucid 
and unbiased exposé of the international 
situation resultant from the policy hitherto 
pursued, so as to enable him to draw there- 
from, without being prompted, his own 
conclusions, I may now state in a few prop- 
ositions my own point of view, as regards 
the true interests of Russia, from which I 
intended to illuminate the situation in my 
memorandum: 


Russia, occupying geographically the 
greater part of the continent of Europe and 
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the whole northern part of the continent 
of Asia, should be considered politically 
as a continent by itself, situated between 
the two, self-contained and self-sufficient, 
like the United States. 

She has reached the extreme limits of her 
possible expansion in Europe. 

She has no political nor cultural mission 
to perform in Europe, being culturally in- 
ferior to older nations. 

Russia’s size and potential power alone 
serve her as a perfectly sufficient guaranty 
of her territorial integrity.and commanding 
political position as long as she does not 
herself attempt an aggressive policy, for 
the successful pursuit of which she lacks 
the aptitude and to which the genius of the 
Russian people is averse. 

Russia’s cultural mission lies exclusively 
in Asia, in the development of her gigantic 
Siberian empire, and in the spread of her 
culture, which is inferior to Western Euro- 
pean culture but vastly superior to that of 
her Central Asiatic neighbors, to whom 
Russian domination has been of unques- 
tionable benefit. 

Russia is strong enough not only to 
stand alone by herself but also, so long as 
her hands are untied, to hold the balance 
of power in Europe, no general war being 
possible without her participation or con- 
nivance. 

The only rational policy for Russia to 
pursue is that which Washington in his 
farewell address recommended to his coun- 
trymen: ‘“‘Abstention from entangling 
alliances”’ of whatsoever kind with whom- 
soever. 


It is easy to see how these views, aiming 
at the preservation of Russia from*the 
catastrophe, which I felt sure was impend- 
ing, and therefore evidently aiming at the 
maintenance of European peace, could 
provoke the dissatisfaction of all those ele- 
ments who expected to derive from the 
outcome of a general war in Europe some 
substantial benefit for their cause. That 
seems to have been the reason why the 
same Polish gentleman, at the end of his 
article dissecting my memorandum, in 
speaking of his conversations with some 
personages having access to the highest 
circles and being acquainted with the con- 
tents of that document, relates that, bar- 
ring some matters of detail, they were in 
full accord with my ideas, adding the in- 
dignant exclamation: ‘‘And yet they are 
all patriots!” 

This sarcastic remark applied to some 
few evidently distinguished Russians, who 
presumed to be “patriots” of their own 
country, is rather illuminating, it seems to 
me. It reflects the real attitude toward 
Russia and the Russian people of all those 
who apprehended lest their expectation of 
a war between Russia and her western 
neighbors might fail of realization through 
a reluctance of the Russian Government 
to engage in such an adventure from mo- 
tives of mere Russian patriotism. 

It must be owned, however, that the 
bulk of Russian society was not without 
deserving such treatment at the hands of 
those in whose cause its leaders and repre- 
sentatives were ready to risk the welfare 
and the very existence of their country—a 
treatment the cruel humiliation of which 
is now brought home to them with a venge- 
ance by these same hands, now that Rus- 
sia, once a great and proud empire and 
a prosperous nation, is laid low in the dust, 
dismembered and bleeding, and the Rus- 
sian people are curbed under a tyranny 
such as they have never known, not even in 
the worst days of the Tartar yoke or of 
Czar Ivan the Terrible. 

The work I had determined to take in 
hand was not by any means an easy one. 
It occupied all my time during the summer 
of 1912, which we were spending at Dinard, 
a quiet seaside resort on the picturesque 
coast of Brittany. I used to spend my 
mornings on the beach walking up and 
down by the hour, revolving in my mind 
the many questions I had to treat, and my 
afternoons jotting down the results of my 
matutinal reflections. My object being, 
naturally, to produce the impression I de- 
sired on the Emperor’s mind, and know- 
ing his character, given to jealousy of his 
authority and suspiciousness of people’s 
motives, I had to be most careful to avoid 
even the faintest appearance of wishing to 
tender unsought advice, which would have 
been sure to indispose him and to defeat the 
very object I had in view. 

On the other hand, I had to guard 
against the possibility of being suspected of 
some ulterior motive or ambitious design of 
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of clearly defined propositions which could 
serve as a basis for rational political cal- 
culations. Poetic notions of an ideal future 
when the ‘Slav rivers will all come together 
in the Russian Sea,’ as well as the con- 
temporary lucubrations of our writers and 
orators of the Slavophile camp as regards 
the ‘pacific cultural unification of Slavdom 
under the headship of Russia’—all float in 
the clouds of phantasy and are bare of any 
substantial foundation. Likewise all enter- 
prises based on similar ideas, as, for in- 
stance, a United Slav Bank, exhibitions of 
Russian wares, Russian bookstores in Slav 
countries, either do not materialize at all 
or else are barely kept alive. It must also 
be said that all attempts at artificially 
creating a ‘cultural unification’—whatever 
may be understood under this somewhat 
vague expression—between Russia and 
Slavdom, are doomed in advance, for the 
simple reason that such a ‘unification,’ 
however desirable it may appear from an 
ideal point of view, does not correspond to 
any concrete interest either of Russia or of 
Slavdom. 

‘‘ As far as material culture is concerned, 
Russia stands in as little need of Slavdom 
as Slavdom does of Russia. Culture in the 
Slav countries of Austria stands by no 
means on a lower plane than in Russia; and 
in Bohemia, for instance, one might say on 
a higher one. In the Slav states of the 
Balkan Peninsula our commerce and indus- 
try could not compete with those of Aus- 
tria and Germany otherwise than at:a loss, 
because in Russia they are protected by an 
extremely high tariff, and the southern 
Slav countries will always find commercial 
relations with the neighboring Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy more convenient as 
well as more profitable than commercial 
relations with far-away Russia. 

“As far as intellectual culture is con- 
cerned the Balkan Slavs—not to mention, 
of course, the Austrian Slavs—will un- 
questionably prefer, in spite of their ap- 
parent ‘Germanophobia,’ to go in search 
of it to its western—and preferably even 
German as the nearest—fountainhead. 

“But even from a purely sentimental 
point of view there can be no question of a 
unification of Slavdom under the headship 
of Russia, as long as the Polish branch of 
the race, that is to say the most numerous 
and culturally most developed of all the 
non-Russian Slav nations, shows itself as it 
has always done, irreconcilably hostile not 
only to the Russian state but to the Rus- 
sian people. As regards the irresistible 
sympathies said to be drawing the Aus- 
trian Slavs toward Russia, it is sufficiently 
evident that their flirtations with her pur- 
sue a plainly selfish end—that is to say, to 
obtain from the Austrian Government the 


concessions they want by threatening that 


government with the specter of Panslav- 
ism under the leadership of Russia. And 
the newfangled Austro-Slavism, which has 
caused so much disillusionment to our 
Slavophiles, is certainly not treason to the 
‘eause of United Slavdom,’ which exists 
only in the imagination of dreamy ideo- 
logues, but is based on a rational apprecia- 
tion of their own material interests. 

“But our flirtations with the Austrian 
Slavs by means of the press and the ora- 


torical exertions of some of our volunteer 
politicians, have at last caused Austria to 
begin extremely undesirable, if not danger- 
ous, flirtations with our own‘ Ukrainophiles,’ 
and other elements hostile to the Russian 
state and treasonably dreaming of the 
dismemberment of the Empire. 

“The sympathy of the Balkan Slavs for 
Russia is unquestionably more sincere. 
But this sympathy is not so much based on 
racial affinity as on sentiments of gratitude 
for great and disinterested benefactions con- 
ferred in the past and on the expectation of 
their continuance in the future. But even 
these sympathies have their limits. The 
author of this memorandum, when he was 
Minister at Belgrade, has had more than 
once to listen to expressions of soreness 
and disappointment from the lips of Pan- 
Serbian patriots on the subject of the pref- 
erence shown by Russia at the Berlin Con- 
gress for Bulgarian interests, and of the 
sacrifice of Serbian interests in favor of 
Austria. I have had to explain that the 
war for the liberation of Bulgaria could not 
have been undertaken by us if we had 
not in advance secured the neutrality of 
Austria by consenting to the occupation 
of her by Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
furthermore, that it was only thanks to our 
victory in this war that Serbia herself was 
enabled to throw off the suzerainty of 
Turkey, whose vassal she had been, and 
that therefore we did not deserve similar re- 
proaches. And even Bulgaria, which had 
just been liberated by us at the cost of 
rivers of the Russian people’s blood and 
treasure, did not hesitate to oppose most 
energetically our attempts to exploit our 
newly acquired influence for some purpose 
of which we ourselves did not have any 
clear conception, and to seek the support of 
our political adversaries. It would, how- 
ever, have been unjust to consider this to 
have been a demonstration of ingratitude 
on the part of a people who undoubtedly 
highly prized the benefaction conferred on 
her by Russia. They merely showed them- 
selves possessed of the sound political in- 
stinct which placed the safeguarding of the 
true independence of the newly created 
state above sentimental considerations. 

“Such was the true nature of our rela- 
tions with the world of Slavdom as it ap- 
peared to unprejudiced observers. 

“Our society has always been too much 
inclined to attach to the element of racial 
affinity an exaggerated importance, which, 
as history amply demonstrates, it has never 
had nor ever can have in international 
politics. 

“It is to this tendency, and likewise 
to the inveterate habit of our society to 
mix up the domain of sympathies and an- 
tipathies with that of politics, that must 
be attributed the hypnotic influences which 
the Great Slay Idea has exercised over the 
public mind, reflected in the vacillating and 
sometimes contradictory policies pursued 
by our diplomacy in the Near East.” 

An analysis of these policies and their 
effect on the general international situation 
in Europe I shall have to reserve for the 
next chapter. 

Editor’s Note—This is the nineteenth of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 


The Mechanic 


Vyas have not kept pace with the 
rapidly advancing standard of living. 
One who sits in a comfortable office and 
toys with books in exchange for a princely 
twenty-five dollars the week has no con- 


| ception of the mental anguish the new wage 


scale has brought to the mechanic. 

If he would remain a good American he 
must live up to his income. The wife and 
the girls have expanded in the glow of a 
little luxury and insist that he expand with 
them. His house is cluttered up with new 
things bought for show; he dare not walk 
in the front doorway with his overalls on 
lest he shock some new and fashionable 
acquaintance; the old jitney he knew how 
to drive has been discarded for a deep- 
cushioned thing of troublesome gears; 
grapefruit has taken the joy out of his 
breakfast and the girls are insisting that 
olives are good to eat; boiled cabbage has 
been dropped from his bill of fare; the wife 
has discovered that the cottage needs a 
pergola—and he always thought a pergola 
was some sort of Italian boat. 

He has learned that the American stand- 
ard of living is something that keeps step 
with the income and he longs for the old 
days when spending required no mental 
strain. 


The Larger Life 


Syie JENKINS had three boys. Two of 
them followed in the footsteps of their 
father and became good farmers. The 
youngest, who was called Billy, was a 
natural-born loafer. He had a gift for the 
drawing of pictures and after graduating 
from the local high school he went to the 
city to study art. Old man Jenkins paid 
the bill. 

Billy came back once in a while to visit 
the old folks. He always wore a big bow 
tie and talked in a tone of voice. The 
women petted him and gave parties in his 
honor and he told them about self-expression 
and the larger life and the ego and things 
like that. I noticed that self-expression had 
made his fingers yellow with nicotine and 
that the larger life had made him a little 
hollow. under the eyes. His ego was un- 
impaired, however. 

The other boys have farms of their own 
now and come to town behind six cylinders. 
Their conception of the larger life is one 
that gets them up at five in the morning to 
feed the stock and tucks them in at nine 
o’clock at night. Their hands are rough 
and their shoes are built for service, but they 
don’t find it necessary to pose and simper 
in order to get an invitation to dinner. 

Billy hasn’t sold any pictures yet, but his 
mother informs me that he associates with 
the best people in the city. She is very 
proud of him. The old man has placed a 
second mortgage on his farm in order to 
pay Billy’s expenses. 


Art 


PARE is primitive. An appreciation of art 
is primitive. Whatever passes the 
comprehension of primitive minds is not 
art but a show trick. 

To reproduce in oil the cool shadow of 
trees is art if the trees resemble the original 
so closely as to impress the unsophisticated. 
If the reproduction has no greater success 
than the approval of technical experts it 
has nothing to do with art. It is but a 
piece of mechanical excellence, interesting 
to experts in mechanical experiments. 

An ancient painting that has served 
through the years as a shrine for those who 
seek acquaintance with art may be indeed 
the whole of art itself, or it may be a mean- 
ingless daub of paint on canvas. If you 
would learn concerning the matter do not 
ask the expert. His opinion was made for 
him before he was born. Ask the country- 
man who has no knowledge of these matters. 

The shrub by the roadside is Nature. 
ue shrub on canvas is art if it appears to 
ive. 

We have too much scientific appreciation 
of excellent brush work and not enough 
understanding of the fact that real art is an 
appeal to native love of beauty and fitness - 
and has nothing to do with schools and 
arbitrary standards. . 
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lothes 


U LOOKING YOUR BEST 


iP 


| 


he Lawrence 


fae BREASTEDS are 


1 


-ylish for summer. The Law- 
adultes what skilled tailoring 
d. Single button, long straight- 
) :pels, snug collar, square 
, ers. Young men prefer its 
a ; style and long wear. 


4 


+ Lawrence — and other Collegian styles — at your dealer’s. 
le\an Clothes are tailored in fine fabrics — all wool, of course. They 
8¢1 stylish clothes at fair prices; bigger values than usual because 
p fit margin is purposely kept down. Thus in buying “Collegians”’ 
iL S7e, 


| 
You ought to have Collegian Clothes. 
Smart styles for every man of 17 to 70. 


Tailored in Milwaukee since 1849 by 


Merier & Sons Company 


Caml, eR 
a oy == 
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TRADE -MARK 


Reversible Lea ther Coats 


The Only 


Thing That 


— looks like leather 


— wears like leather 
— feels like leather 


1s leather! 


{eos why leather coats are 
so popular — why there’s 
nothing better for looks or 
wear—why smart dressers 
everywhere are wearing them. 


And Pelters are the smartest, 
finest leather coats made— 
they're handsomely tailored out 
of the softest, most durable leath- 
er to look well, wear well and 
fit well. 


Pelters are reversible, too— 
“Gabardineand Leather—there’s 
a side for every weather.” The 
Gabardine is “Cravenetted” to 
make it 100% rain-proof. 


Get a Pelter this Spring — you'll 
get more wear and longer wear 
out of it than any other coat you 
could buy. 


For men, women and children. Look 
for the name on every “‘ Pelter.” 


Go pick out your modelatthe store that sells Pelters. 
If you don’t know one in your locality, write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 


Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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die E day of the business efficient has long 
been with us, but how about the town 
efficient? If certain practices are beneficial 
to a single unit, why are they not beneficial 
to a congregation of units? Now and again 
we hear of a city run by a business com- 
mission, but the efforts have not been so 
strong as to bring results that startle us and 
force wide imitation. Is there not an op- 
portunity for all our boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce to extend their ac- 
tivities along lines that are elementary but 
vital in possibilities? 

The town ideal, of course, is an incorpo- 
rated community where politics is at a dis- 
count; where the character of the school 
system is a matter of greater importance 
than the color of the trimmings on the local 
courthouse; where the health of the poor 
is one of the chief concerns of the more 
fortunate people with wealth; where the 
morals of the people are as high on a week 
day in business as on a Sunday in church, 
and as good at ten P. M. on a dark side street 
as at noon in the center of the city square. 

In the ideal town that will some day 
come to life you will be able to go into any 
bank and not have to stand fifteen minutes 
in a line to make a deposit and then go to 
the end of another line to draw some 
money. 

The thoughtful banker in the perfect 
town will require patrons who are getting 
cash to meet a big pay roll to go to a sep- 
arate window, where they will not hold 
up a line of busy people who have to do 
their own banking and can’t send an office 
boy or a low-salaried clerk to do the waiting 
for them. The modern banker will also per- 
mit you to deposit and draw at the same 
window, thus cutting your delay in half. 

In the town ideal all the people who ride 
in street cars will be educated to step for- 
ward during rush hours and thus save five 
or ten minutes of valuable time for a num- 
ber of citizens who otherwise would have to 
wait foralater car. Street-car manners can 
be taught, and propaganda directed to that 
end might well be undertaken by the com- 
munity as a public benefit. The greatest 
mistake now made by our American muni- 
cipalities is the assumption that all educa- 
tion looking to the elimination of a common 
publie nuisance is a function of the indi- 
vidual or the corporation most affected. 
The new idea will be based on the belief 
that if a few individuals are inconvenienced 
and slowed up the whole town must bear a 
part of the cost of the waste entailed. 


The Importance of Good Health 


The total efficiency of a community de- 
pends very largely upon the physical 
stamina and endurance of its people. How 
many chambers of commerce have collected 
figures showing the percentage of absen- 
teeism in the chief industries of the town? 
If the workers in one community are absent 
six per cent of the time and in another 
town are absent twelve per cent of the 
possible working days each year, it is 
clearly evident that the city fathers of the 
latter town have before them a problem 
deserving attention. Is the cause of the 
absenteeism a matter of health, or is it 
due to indifference resulting from dissatis- 
faction? 

How many employers in the inefficient 
town have concerned themselves with the 
health of their workmen? How many 
have group insurance, semiannual physical 
examinations, dental clinics, mutual aid 
associations, savings schemes for encourag- 
ing thrift, and dozens of other proved 


institutions that are now considered essen-- 


tial in the conduct of a really up-to-date 
business? 

The city fathers of the coming town 
efficient will assume that the sure way to 
build an ideal community is to start with 
the preservation of the health of the chil- 
dren. This problem will not be left to one 
or two doctors who are long on authority 
and short on funds; who have plenty of 
knowledge and good intentions but lack 
the wherewithal to bring about the consum- 
mation of desired plans. In one New 
England city careful attention to the 
teeth and general health of the school 
children has so increased the grade of 
scholarship that the average age of the 
pupils in some of the rooms has been re- 
duced nearly a year. The ideal town must 
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make provision for medical and dental at- 
tention to young and old who may lack the 
funds necessary to purchase such care. 
The average corporation is quite par- 
ticular concerning the ethics of all the 


people it employs. Every big company is 
fully aware that the telephone girl operat- 
ing the main switchboard, or the office boy, 
or the information clerk, can act in a way 
that will make enemies of friends and tend 
to bring the fair name of the company into 
disrepute. What is true of a corporation is 
also true of a town. Why is it not the busi- 
ness of the representative leaders in every 
community to help regulate the business 
ethics and methods of the different con- 
cerns that to a certain extent hold the 
reputation of the community in their keep- 
ing? By this I do not mean to imply that 
any local board of trade should exercise 
authority over the affairs of others. What 
would be accomplished must come from a 
vigorous campaign of codéperation and edu- 
cation and not from any pernicious med- 
dling in private matters. Ninety per cent 
of the business errors that occur are the 
result of ignorance rather than intention. 


The Perfect Town of To:Morrow 


It is to be expected that those who guide 
the destiny of any town pay close attention 
to the purity of the water supply, the 
effectiveness and completeness of the street- 
lighting system, the quality of the city’s 
sewerage and sanitation, and the means 
provided to safeguard the community from 
violence and fire. However, the model 
town of to-morrow will be made up of 
business men who will have been educated 
to know how important it is that a letter 
shall be signed in such a way that the one 
who receives it will be able to decipher the 
correct name signed by the author of the 
letter. Everything that comes from this 
town efficient will bear the mark of perfec- 
tion. People will come to say: ‘‘Have you 
ever been in Smithville, or have you ever 
done business with anyone who lives there? 
That’s some town! It has the best schools, 
the best health record and the lowest mor- 
tality of any community in the state. It 
hasn’t any slums and there is no poverty. 

“Some years ago a group of business men 
in Smithville got together and decided to 
run their little city in a scientific manner. 
They started an investigation that had 
several dozen aims. It was all done simply 
by agitating and disseminating the truth. 
One examination in several factories re- 
vealed that each cubic foot of air contained 
more than 200,000,000 tiny particles of 
dust that were extremely dangerous to the 
lungs and air passages of the workers. The 
owners of these plants were shown how 
greatly it was to their interest to remedy 
this unhealthful condition, and to-day these 
same factories are models when it comes to 
a proper supply of good light and pure air, 
A couple of members of the Smithville 
Board of Trade were appointed a com- 
mittee to solve the problem of rats, mos- 
quitoes and flies. A city ordinance was 
enacted that made the foundation of every 
new house wholly ratproof; there isn’t a 
mosquito within a mile of the town; and all 
the flies that are left are having the time of 
their lives trying to find a stray bit of gar- 
bage that will furnish thena with something 
like a square meal. As a result of this 
elimination of insect pests and vermin the 
town is free of malaria and has forgotten 
that there ever was a disease called typhoid. 

‘Smithville established a department of 
child hygiene, and the health condition of 
every child in the town is now studied by 
highly trained experts. Recommendations 
are made to the parents and the teacher in 
all cases where it is found that conditions 
need correction. Where necessary, glasses 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 


Stormy crossed the ferry and made a 
bee line for Repstein’s. The latter gentle- 
man saw him coming and met opportunity 
halfway. 


“Looks like as if you had a good thing’ 


to-day?”’ greeted that gentleman. 

“What prices are you layin’ against 
Stormy Petrel?” replied Mr. Sellers by 
way of answering the query. 

“Bein’ as it’s you, I'll lay you twenty- 
five to one that he ain’t first, fifteen to one 
that he ain’t second and eight to one that 
he doesn’t finish third. That’s liberal 
enough, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Sellers had counted his bank roll 
carefully in the morning. He discovered 
that he had only two thousand dollars left 
of his erstwhile fortune. He decided to 
split it. 

“Four hundred goes that they see him 
first,’’ he replied as he took the elastic off 
his roll. ‘‘Then J’ll bet you four hundred 


more that he’s as good as second and two 


hundred bucks that he can run fast enough 
to grab the small end of the purse. Am I 
on, Repstein?”’ 

“That’s what you are, Stormy,” re- 
torted the other gentleman, reaching for 
the money. ‘“‘But what’s the matter with 
you? Why don’t you bet it all? You'll get 
more if you win.” 

“Yep,” shot back Mr. Sellers, ‘‘and I’ll 
be walkin’ home if I lose.”’ 

Later in the afternoon the third race was 
called. Stormy Sellers paced up and down 
nervously as he heard the first rattle of the 
telegraph instrument. But the message it 
bore fairly earthquaked him. 

“Stormy Petrel ran away four miles 
going to the post,” announced the opera- 
tor. “‘The judges have ordered him with- 
drawn.” 

Sellers almost collapsed in the nearest 
chair. 

Half his remaining resources were gone 
and he hadn’t even got arun for his money. 
It was a bitter pill to swallow, especially 
as he noted the grin of triumph on Mr. 
Repstein’s face. 

But away back somewhere in Stormy 
Sellers’ ancestry must have been a long list 
of unterrified warriors. Even this last 
catastrophe did not daunt him. 

“Vl wait until that bird starts again,’’ 
he told himself, ‘“‘and then I’ll get even. I 
won’t put down another bet until I plank 
the balance of the treasure on the same 
ground where I lost the other half of it.” 

Two days thereafter Stormy Petrel was 
carded to go again and his namesake made 
another pilgrimage across the bay. 

“Well, here’s your old favorite goin’ to 
try to beat a few of ’em to-day,” bantered 
Mr. Repstein. ‘Are you still strong for 
him, Stormy?” 

“Goin’ to bet the works, Jakey,” re- 
sponded the baseball magnate. 

“Well, if that’s the case,’”’ returned the 
other, “‘I’ll boost the odds for you a little. 
T’ll lay you thirty to one that he don’t get 
down there first, twenty to one that he 
isn’t second and ten that he ain’t third. 
How’s that?” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Mr. Sellers. 

He took out his bank roll, slipped a fifty- 
dollar note from it and handed the balance 
to the bookmaker. “You can split that as 
nearly as you can,” he enjoined. ‘‘If it 
don’t win I’m a pauper.” 

The race was the first on the program and 
Stormy did not have long to wait, because 
in a few moments thereafter the telegraph 
operator announced that the horses were 
at the post. 

Repstein leaned over that official’s desk 
and spoke in a rapid aside. 

“See that long, tall guy out there smokin’ 
the big black cigar?” he whispered. 

The man at the key nodded. 

“Well,” resumed Jakey, “‘he’s bettin’ a 
wad on that lobster, Stormy Petrel. I want 
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to put the iron into him good and hard, so 
when you call off the race I want you to 
phony it and make it appear that Stormy 
Petrel is leadin’ them all the way round. 
When that hungry-lookin’ guy out there 
falls I want him to fall hard. Give him all 
the sensation you can. That’ll be funny, 
won’t it?” 

“Not for the poor guy if he’s goin’ broke.”’ 

“You should care!’ hissed the proprie- 
tor. ‘You do as you’re told round here or 
T’ll get someone that will.” 

“Oh, I'll do it, but I hate to,” responded 
the other. ‘‘Wait a minute! There they 
go now!” 

He straightened round and grasped the 
transmitter. 

““They’re off at Emeryville,” he intoned, 
“all in a bunch!” 

There was a pause, and then came the 
rapid tick-tack— tick-tack-a-tack-a-tack 
of the instrument. 

“At the quarter,” droned the operator 
in the singsong voice of one who repeats an 
oft-told tale. “At the quarter, Stormy 
Petrel by four lengths; Ambition is second 
by one length; and Billy R is third.” 

“He must of got off well, Jakey,” called 
out Mr. Sellers. 

The bookmaker grinned. 

“Sure he did! He’s all right if he don’t 
call for his mail at the half-mile post.” 

“No danger,” chortled the optimistic 
player of hunches. “That bird has every- 
thing on the ball but a fadeaway.”’ 

““The poor simp!’’ chuckled Repstein to 
himself. ‘“‘The poor lobster! He don’t 
know I’m jobbin’ him.” 

Again the rattle of the enunciator. 

“At the half,” shrilled the operator, 
“Stormy Petrel leads by five lengths; 
Billy R second by half a length; Ambition 
is third.” 

Another short pause and once more the 
voice of the man at the key rang out. “‘The 
three-quarters! Stormy Petrel by five 
lengths; Bill R is second by two lengths; 
Jason is third.” 

“He ain’t stopped yet,’’ vouchsafed Mr. 
Sellers to those about him. 

Repstein watched his prospective victim 
as a cat does a mouse. He was fairly 
gloating over the shock that was coming. 

“‘In the stretch!’’ announced the opera- 
tor while the patrons of the room centered 
their undivided attention upon him. 
““They’re in the stretch now and Stormy 
Petrel still leads by six lengths; Repartee 
is second by three lengths; Bill R is third. 
The rest of the field is strung out.” 

Repstein edged over. 

“Fine work! Great business!” he 
whispered. “‘Now give him the right one. 
I want to see his face when they boot him 
in the heart.” 

The operator glanced upward. A grim 
smile was playing round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Well, well,” cackled Repstein, “‘what 
are you grinnin’ for? Didn’t you hear me? 
I said give him the right one now.” 

The rattle of the enunciator broke in 
again. The operator caught the first few 
dots and dashes of the mystic code, then 
he pushed back his chair, rose to his feet 
and burst into a great hearty peal of boyish 
laughter. 

““What’s the matter? Are you goin’ 
crazy?” snarled Repstein. ‘‘Quit kiddin’ 
and give us the right one now.” 

“The right one, eh?” rejoined the other 
as he strove to control himself. “‘Why, you 
infernal lobster, I was. givin’ you the right 
one all the time!” 

He lifted up his voice, made a mega- 
phone out of his hands and shouted with 
all the power of a healthy pair of lungs: 
“Stormy Petrel is first by ten lengths; 
Jason is second; and Billy R finished 
third.”” Then as if for good measure he 
added: “‘Jakey Repstein run a bad last.” 
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7 Pleasing to the Ear 


Exquisite to the Eye— 


Q There are certain distinctive 
features possessed by the PLayEr- 
PHONE which account for its 
unique tone value—the peculiar 
sweetness and resonance which at 
once distinguish to the ear the 
quality of the PLAYERPHONE as 
a master instrument. 


( Much of the secret of this wonderful 
tone lies in the specially designed tone 
arm, reproducer and newly invented 
weight adjuster, which are exclusive to the 
PLAYERPHONE. This simplicity of 
construction allows the playing of any 
disc record without change of equipment, 
to the advantage of each record. 


(These exclusive parts, as well as the 
exquisite cabinets, are produced by our 
master craftsmen in our own new, four 
story factory, which covers nearly half a 
block, the entire space of which is devoted 


to the production of the PLAYERPHONE, 


( Before buying, insist on seeing and 
hearing the PLAYERPHONE—the talk- 


ing machine with the human tone. 


( Dealers can procure the PLAYER- 
PHONE agency through the following well 
known jobbers, who carry a full line of 
PLAYERPHONES for immediate deliv- 
ery, and back the PLAYERPHONE with 


their own reputations: 


Van Vleet Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn, 

Houston Drug Co., Houston, Texas 

Chapman Drug Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Clawson & Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Day Drug Co., Akron, Ohio 

The Des Moines Drug Company, Des Moines, Iowa 

L. S. DuBois Son & Company, Paducah, Ky. 

W. J. Gilmore Drug Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Healy Brothers, 13th & Hoyt Sts., Portland, Ore. 

Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, lowa 

Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Reid-Lawson, Inc., Birmingham, Ala, 

Chas. Leich & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

The Murray Drug Company, Columbia, S. C, 

Oklahoma Book Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orchard & Wilhelm Company, Omaha, Nebr 

Twin City Talking Machine Co., Uhrichsville, Ohio 

F. M. Umphred & Son, Oakland, California 

Western Jobbing & Trading Co., 724 S. Broadway, 
os Angeles, Calif. 

H. W. Williams & Co., Fdrt Worth, Texas 

Don’s Music Store, Hastings, New Zealand 
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The undeniable disposition on the 
part of the American public to regard 
the Dort as a particularly desirable 
car to own is by no means a matter 
of the moment. 


Rather it is a steadily growing pref- 
erence extending over a period of 
years that is simply becoming more 
strongly pronounced as time goes by. 


Go back in your memory and you 
will find that you have always held a 
very high opinion of the Dort. 


If today that esteem for the Dort is 
much deeper and more definite the 
reason is that the increasingly large 
number of Dorts going into use is 
piling the proof in favor of the car 
higher, and higher, and higher. 


PRICES 
Touring Car - es $1035 
Roadster - - - 1035 
Fourseason Sedan - - 1665 
Fourseason Coupé - - 1665 
F. O. B. Factory 
Wire wheels and spare tires extra (235) 
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and elsewhere who would bring in some- 
thing or anything. I have spent five or six 
summers at a place near the mouth of the 
West Fork, and can see great changes in the 
fishing on the Madison. I give it about one 
year more—at the outside two—to get so 
you could hardly get a mess with bait. Five 
years ago I never saved a rainbow less than 
two pounds, and have put back thousands 
that would go over three pounds, all taken 


on the fly. The biggest I ever got was six’ 


and a quarter pounds—not half a dozen 
would go five pounds. 

“‘T also have witnessed the slaughter at 
the slack water of the upper dam, but I 
never put a hook in there and never will. 
I have visited friends who camped on the 
South Fork and the North Fork catching 
spawning trout. This party was headed by 
a man seventy-six years old, who never 
caught a trout until I showed him how to 
use a fly a few years ago. His hands 
tremble so he cannot change a fly and he 
has to use a cane to balance himself when 
casting, but he has become quite skillful. 
I never knew of this man catching over the 
limit that the law allows, though he had 
men to clean and give away his fish to 
tourists or natives. When I told him trout 
were on their spawning beds and should 
not be caught he broke camp the next 
morning. 

“T have crossed the trail of the writer of 
the above-mentioned article many times 
in Montana, Wyoming, British Columbia 
and Alaska, and personally know all the 
old-timers mentioned by that writer, as I 
have hunted and fished on almost every 
mountain, lake and stream in the Blackfoot 
country, and have spent months each sea- 
son for the last six years on the Madison or 
with old Ed Staley on Henry Lake. I have 
fished almost all the streams in Montana 
and would like to ask, where in your belief 
is the best rainbow fly fishing left—not 
steelheads, cutthroats or Loch Leven? 
The Madison was the best of them all, but 
that is gone. There is nothing left in Idaho 
to my knowledge to speak of, nor do I care 
for any of the streams of Oregon, Califor- 
nia or Washington, with their underbrush, 
drifts, and so on. The Boulder River in 
Park County is fished out, and so is the 
Lower Yellowstone. I don’t care much for 
any stream I ever saw in Wyoming for real 
fly fishing, though the Stinking Water, 


_Fishhawk and similar streams are all right 


for camp meat. Tell me where I can get 
away from the traveling public, and get one 
big rainbow trout a day, three pounds or 
over. The Big Hole River was good one 
time before they ran week-end excursion 
trains from Butte—you can fish your head 
off on those beautiful waters now without 
success; and the Red Rock is about the 
same. 

“Tn my judgment, after all these streams 
have been fished dry, the Upper Yellow- 
stone will furnish fair fly fishing from the 
Nine Mile Post down to the upper falls if 
the Government will do something to help 
out that great natural breeding ground of 
Yellowstone Lake—stop all market fishing 
and make the limit twenty pounds a day 
instead of twenty fish a day. 

“T suppose you and I will be found some 
day holed up on the north side of a moun- 
tain or like some old buffalo bull up at the 
head of a dry coulee waiting for strength 
to make one more run. I have lost con- 
siderable of my desire for big game, but 
thirty-five years ago, when I first came to 
Montana, I used to enjoy running down bull 
elk and mountain sheep. Have not killed 
an elk since 1887. That was when Ed 
Staley, of Henry Lake, and I starved for 
seven days on a hunting trip. I finally 
killed a six-point bull elk—but unfortu- 
nately it had a bell on it! Hungry as we 
were, we just covered that elk up with 
brush and made a sneak, though, so far as 
we knew, there was not a ranch within 
sixty miles of us. The rawhide collar at- 
tached to the bell was about a half inch 
wide at the bell, but had stretched thin as 
a fishline at the top of the neck. 

“T was reading about a certain man who 
killed eight doubles straight on quail on 
covey rises. I never equaled that, though 
for many years I was supposed to be the 
wing-shooting champion of the North- 
western States; I have made a double on a 
golden eagle and a blue grouse, going down- 
hill ninety miles an hour, one five feet be- 
hind the other; have made a double on a 
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Cut-away view of 
spring bolt show= 
ing how grease 
clogs up the drill 
holes. 


Because 


drill-holes 
are small 


Oil-Kipps appeal strongly to 
the car-owner who knows 
what causes squeaks and 
rattles. 


The drill holes in spring bolts 
and king bolts, through which 
their lubricant must travel, 
have to be small. 


So grease frequently clogs 
them up, leaving the bolt dry. 


Ordinary cups fail to give 
relief because they also cannot 
force their oil through the drill 
hole when dirt and dust 
accumulate. 


Oil-Kipps shoot heavy oil so 
strongly that they are often 
used to clean out badly 
gummed drill holes. 


One filling loads them with 
enough shots for a month, 
and by ‘simply snapping the 
spring plunger you can lubri- 
cate your chassis in three 
minutes. 


If your dealer does not yet 
carry Oil-Kipps, send for 
“*Silencing the Chassis.”’ 


MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 
Madison Wisconsin 


Oil-Kipps 
REE e CARS) NEW 


x 


Cut-away view of Model ‘‘K”’ Oil- 
Kipp for Spring Pinsandother hori- 


zontal positions. Kipp-Adapters 
fit Oil-Kipps to any make of truck 
or car. 

There is a model ‘‘H”’ vertical Oil- 
Kipp for steering knuckles and 
other vertical positions. 
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blue grouse and a fawn deer; a double ona 
blue grouse and a mountain lion; and lastly, 
a double on a pintail grouse and a friend of 
mine who was hid in the brush so I did not 
see him. I guess that string of doubles is 
going some!”” 


Oh, I don’t know about that last—I once 
doubled on a teal duck and a trout fisher- 
man; or, rather, got them both at one 
barrel. Not that I was ever specially 
proud about it. As to the Yellowstone 
Park limit of twenty pounds a day rather 
than twenty fish a day, I hardly can agree 
with our very well-posted friend. There are 
streams in the park where it would take 
fifty fish to make twenty pounds, and it is 
not often to-day that one will get over a 
half dozen of the big fellows. I myself 
think that ten fish a day, no matter what 
the size, would be a better plan than the 
present one under which the fish are so 
steadily disappearing. 

There is no doubt of the fecundity of the 
Upper Yellowstone River and Yellowstone 
Lake. These waters are the heart of the 
trout supply of all that region. Unhappily, 
however, about seventy to eighty per cent 
of the trout taken there are infested with 
tapeworms. Perhaps our friend has never 
seen the recent angling scenes along the 
Yellowstone—for instance, thirty-two peo- 
ple fishing from one bridge at the same time. 

As to the desirability of stocking the 
park streams with the native trout, there 
would seem to be no question; but even so, 
as it seems to me, no amount of stocking 
of any of these streams can ever keep up 
with the demand made on them to-day, 
when fishers swarm in from all over the 
country. The choice is absolute. Either 
all the public will have to observe a rigid 
law, cutting down the daily limit to a very 
few fish a day, or else all the public will go 
without any fish at all in a very short time. 
Stocking is all right—without it we 
should not have a trout in any of these 
streams to-day—but we are dealing now 
with a new set of conditions. There is a 
limit of supply established by the natural 
ability of any water to support fish life. 
There is no limit to the number of anglers 
that are coming in to all the good streams. 
The proposition, therefore, is to increase the 
supply and cut down the demand. Nothing 
else is going to preserve the fishing. That is 
so obvious that it needs no argument what- 
ever with anyone who is acquainted with 
the situation. 

Our friend asks us for a good rainbow 
river. While the upper waters of the Heb- 
gen Dam on the South Fork of the Madison 
lasts it will be the best place of which I 
know. It will not last long. I myself will 
never fish there again, as one day was 
enough for me. After that is gone I 
really don’t know where to go to get hold 
of a big rainbow. All the best of the open 
waters are cut to pieces almost as soon as 
they are known, because even though well 
stocked they are not guarded. If they were 
watched by wardens or if they were always 
fished by sportsmen alone and not by fish 
butchers and other persons, either ignorant 
or careless, there are countless streams all 
through the West which would offer mod- 
erately good sport for an indefinite time. 
Meantime there is no use looking for any 
sudden millennium or any miracle by 
which we can both have our cake and eat it. 

Gov. S. V. Stewart, of Montana, is so 
good as to write in a very broad and illumi- 
nating fashion about the question of the 
trout and grayling in the South Fork of the 
Madison River. I feel privileged to quote 
a part of his letter: 


“T am more able clearly to understand 
the situation perhaps than most people, by 
reason of the fact that my home is in Madi- 
son County, at old Virginia City. I resided 
there long before there were any power 
dams on the Madison. I fished the Madi- 
son and its tributaries before there was 
even a suggestion of interference with the 
streams by power companies. 

“T was particularly interested in your 
reference to grayling. The grayling came 
into the Madison as if by magic. Before 
the dams were put in we used to fish up and 
down the Madison and our catch would 
consist almost entirely of whitefish. There 
were very few grayling and only a few 
trout. The latter were caught in the 
smaller tributary streams. When the dam 
was put in at the lower end of the Madison 
Valley there was a general prophecy that 
fishing was to be a thing of the past and 
that there would be no opportunity for the 
fish to increase. Within two or three years 
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after the dam went in grayling appeared in 
startling numbers and within five years 
I think there was the best grayling fishing 
in the Madison River that could be found 
anywhere in the United States, and at the 
same time people began to take trout, in the 
lake and surrounding streams, that were of 
such enormous sizes as to surprise the 
natives. I myself have caught trout weigh- 
ing ten pounds. We also caught any num- 
ber of grayling. 

“There could only be one way to account 
for the presence of these large numbers of 
fish. That was that the lake made a splen- 
did spawning and breeding place, and that 


* the advantages thus accrued far outweighed 


the disadvantages due to inadequate fish 
ladders and the failure of the fish from 
below to get up the stream. 

“This extraordinary condition attracted 
fishermen from all over the country; people 
drove for long distances. It is nothing 
unusual for people to drive from Helena, 
Butte, and all of the surrounding towns, 
for even one day’s fishing. Of course the 
streams have been constantly stocked with 
fry; but, nevertheless, the tremendous 
drain due to the large number of fishermen 
present at all times has to some extent 
depleted the stock. The grayling seem to 
come and go. Whether it is due to any 
natural condition or to the fishing, I do not 
know. Trout are more plentiful than 
they ever were. Of course when I say ‘are 
more plentiful’ I mean that such has been 
the case in the last few years. Since I have 
been governor I have not been able to visit 
the Madison as often as I used to in the old 
days, and seven years make quite a differ- 
ence. Nevertheless, I have kept in touch 
with the situation and I assure you I appre- 
ciate what you say. 

“T agree with you in regard to the mar- 
ket fishermen. Early in the war there was 
a great demand for food fish. The Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1915 put the ban on 
whitefish. At the urgent solicitation of 
many people and because of exigencies 
of the situation I recommended to the 
special session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly that whitefish be made subject to sale 
as a war measure. This was done. The 
game warden, Mr. DeHart, objected stren- 
uously, as did most of thesportsmen. Iam 
convinced now that they were right and 
that the rest of us were wrong about it. 
There was not the benefit derived from the 
sale of fish that we had hoped for, and 
there was great damage done. 

‘“We endeavored to try to get matters 
straightened out at the regular session of 
the Legislative Assembly a year ago, but 
unfortunately there arose a_ political 
squabble over the game warden’s office and 
as a result we did not get very much that 
was useful in the way of game legislation, 
but we did get a lot of things that were 
positively harmful. The Legislative As- 
sembly finally passed through both houses 
a measure that in my opinion would have 
been equivalent to the annihilation of all 
the game in the state. I vetoed the bill af- 
ter the adjournment of the session.”’ 


An angler of Salt Lake adds his com- 
ment on the trout situation in the Rockies: 


“The story about the park and Idaho is 
interesting to anyone who ever cast a fly 
over the most beautiful stream in the 
West—the Madison River. It brings back 
the memory of many days spent on the 


South Fork, and the regret that the days of © 


the trout there are numbered. On that 
river I have seen many a time when the 
trout would jump clear of the water to 
strike the fly, and I have seen as many as 
six rise to a single fly. I remember one 
time on Beaver Creek, which empties into 
the Madison below the Hebgen Dam, I 
fished less than a hundred yards and got 
plenty of trout for six of us at supper. I 
have seen grayling cover the entire bottom 
of Grayling Creek, and have seen them 
taken by the gunnysackful, only to be 
wasted. I have pleaded with fellows to let 
up on the fish and game, but few of them 
realize that it is only a matter of afew years 
before it will all be over. 

“T live in Utah, but I go to Idaho and 
Montana because the streams of Utah are 
known to the fish hogs, and there are but 
few places left in Utah where one can get a 
mess of fish. We have several lakes, but 
the stream for me. Fish Lake is our best 
bet for lake fishing. It is hidden among the 
pines on a crest among high peaks in 
Southern Utah. The water is always clear, 
as there is no inlet, and the lake affords 
wonderful trolling; sometimes beforesunrise 
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You can’t tell a man how to tie a fly—he 


has to see it done. About all I can say is | 


that you take the fly hook, say Number 
Six, wax a stout black thread, silk or even 
linen, wrap the hook up and down with the 
thread, so the body will not turn on the 
hook. Begin at the bend of the hook and 
tie on the small end a small bunch or pinch 
of the hair, with a couple of half hitches. 
Wind the hair and thread round and round 
to make a body, and tie off the head with 
more half hitches. Don’t try to make any 
hackles. 

To make the wings cut a pinch of the 
hair, say twice as long as your hook, hold 
the butts of the hairs together at the head 
of the hook and wrap down tight with the 
thread and finish off with two or three half 
hitches. That is all there is about it. You 
have to dip the head of the fly in shellac or 
varnish to keep it from coming untied. 

Anyone trying to make a bucktail after 
this direction will probably have something 
pretty weird, but the rougher these things 
are the more fish they seem to take. 

Most of the commercial bucktails have 
too much hair, too big a body and wings 
that stand too straight. The wings ought 
to lie along the hook almost parallel. That 
means that sometimes the head runs back 
on the wings a little bit to hold them 
down, and makes a rather clumsy-looking 
fly; but that does not seem to hurt the 
killing quality. Why do trout eat these 
things? I’m sure I don’t know. In fishing 
them, as I many times have said, they 
should be moved through the water in 
short jerks and kept going, not just al- 
lowed to float. 


Where the Money Goes 


(i COMMONLY is supposed that the 
enormous sums raised through the sale 
of fishing and shooting licenses—aggregat- 
ing millions of dollars annually—are ap- 
plied by the different states solely for 
the purpose of protecting and increasing 
the fish and game. This is by no means the 
case. 

Many states—I cannot offhand say just 
how many—turn all this license money 
into the general fund. Some states apply 
for protection more money than the entire 
license money comes to, some ostensibly 
apply all the license fund to protection. 
In yet others the license money more or 
less frankly goes to support the state and 
county warden system, which quite fre- 
quently is nothing but a part of the political 
machine, change. of administration mean- 
ing a change of local wardens all over the 
state. Usually that does not. make much 
difference, because’a poor or shiftless local 
game warden may be about as useless a 
piece of timber as well might be discovered; 
but the theory of political change is all 
wrong, since it leaves no incentive to be- 
come efficient in the thankless job of game- 
wardening. No one loves a game warden— 
except his political boss. There are cases 
known of men who got their start in poli- 
tics by the thoroughness of the political 
organization which they gave to the system 
of state game wardens. 

It is due in good part to practices such 
as these that fish and game are passing so 
rapidly in the United States. It absolutely 
isno one’s fault but our own. What is wrong 
about our shooting and fishing resources is 
wrong also in our politics. When we begin 
to realize that all the game wardens, all the 
sheriffs, all the representatives in the state 
legislature, all the representatives in Con- 
gress, all the bureau chiefs and bureau 
clerks—are merely our servants and not 
in the least our masters, we shall begin to 
have rather better shooting and fishing, 
and- not ‘before. Also, perhaps, we shall 
have lower costs in our fishing and shoot- 
ing outfits and in living expenses, and a 
country far more happy all round. The 
people govern this country, but the people 
don’t seem to know it. 


Imported Game Birds 


F YOU like you can get from the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture a copy of the game 
laws for the current year. After you have 
done so, the best thing you can do will be 
to pay a lawyer a retainer, and to hire a 
skilled accountant and ‘two or three ste- 
nographers who are good at tabulations. 
Then perhaps you may be able to figure 
out something applicable to your own case 
in the conflicting masses of open and closed 
seasons on this or that game in this or that 
zone, state or county. There is nothing of 
which we ought to be proud in the system 
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of American game laws. They represent 
simply a series of attempts to eat your cake 
and have it, to prove that you can divide 
two by five and get away with it, For in- 
stance, the county laws of the state of Mary- 
land are very ancient and very conflicting. 
What you may do in one Southern state 
you may not do in another adjoining it— 
and this is not only as to state laws but as 
to national laws covering migratory fowl. 
_, Among the masses of information which, 
if you have time, you can find by consulta- 
tion of our game laws you will find many 
strange and foreign names applied to game 
in simple American communities—Hun- 
garian partridges, Mexican quail, ring- 
neck pheasants, and so on, all are now 
billeted in our farming states. All of these 
species have cost you and me money some 
way or other and at one time or another. 
Our state game farms hatch some of these 
birds and turn them down. Then we apply 
a close season on the new species—which is 
observed by no one—and then in our report 
to the governor we tell what we know 
about the success of the experiment. 

I don’t know why anyone should want 
to introduce the Mexican quail into any 
part of the United States. I never saw one, 
and never want to, outside of the natural 
running habitat of that blue sprinter. I 
have shot bobwhite quail in parts of the 
Central States where a tradition existed 
that Hungarian partridges had been 
planted—nay, have even been cautioned 
not to go beyond a certain rail fence nigh 
on to which a bunch of these birds was 
reported to have its sacred habitat. But 
I never saw one of them. In Illinois and 
some Western states you can once in a 
while see a ring-neck pheasant, and more 
money has been spent in introducing this 
bird than any other foreign bird in our list. 
Reports say that in Pennsylvania it now is 
more or less abundant—statements bitterly 
denied by others who would be glad to meet 
one of these birds on a dark night. It 
seems to be true that the species has a 
straggling foothold here and there pretty 
much across the United States. The results 
of the Judge Denny experiments in trans- 
planting Mongolian pheasants to the North- 
western States are so widely known that no 
attention needs to be called to them here. 

As to the value of the ring-neck pheasant 
as a game bird in the Middle West and in 
the East, opinions differ. It is eminently 
well suited to the English form of shooting 
driven game—flocks of the birds being put 
up by beaters and driven over the blinds. 
In this country, however, the only approach 
to that kind of sport which we have is found 
in duck shooting, either over decoys or on 
passes. We want a game bird which will 
lie to the dog in our upland shooting, and 
practically all our upland shooting is on 
rising birds, not driven birds. I have seen 
the ring-neck lie stone close to the dog, and 
seen many of them killed over points, but 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that 
they in no way approach, for use with the 
sporting dog, our native grouse. Who, for 
instance, would trade this long-legged run- 
ner, head for head, with that splendid bird, 
the Western prairie chicken, during whose 
life as a species we had as good bird dogs as 
the world ever saw? At least here is what 
one frank-spoken Pennsylvania sportsman 
says of the imported bird: 


«A number of our old grouse and quail 
hunters complain that the pheasants are 
nil as a sporting bird, will neither lie nor 
rise to a dog, meaning a setter or pointer. 
This I believe absolutely. Some other man- 
ner of hunting must be used to get sport or 
meat from them. They seem entirely too 
fast on foot, and loath to take wing as long 
as there is cover, to be hunted:in the lei- 
surely manner that makes quail hunting 
such a gentlemanly_sport. .The quail have 
been so scarce in this particular county 
that I have not shot-one here’in ten years, 
and until the winter of 1917 have seen none 
after the middle of September. The grouse 
are also gone except in our roughest parts 
and are now under state protection. Bird 
dogs are correspondingly few. I know of 
only three broken dogs owned by acquaint- 
ances, and they get. one week’s work per 
year on some trip outside.” 


Shrinking Heads 


OE Me you measured your pet bighorn 
head of late? How long since you last 
measured it? What will you bet that it is 
as big’ to-day as it was last year? The 
chances are that-if it is a fresh head it is 
nowhere near so big to-day as it was last 
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Mike High Price of 
Gasoline 


You can save gasoline — you can 
save repair bills—you can get more 
power and speed from your engine— 
you can end your ignition troubles— 
you can get perfect combustion with 
every cylinder on the job at once—if 
you equip with the 


GUARANTY 


Spark Intensifire 

The Guaranty Spark Intensifire is not an experi- 
ment — it is a scientific triumph. It is making good 
every day on thousands of cars—all makes. 


Saves Gasoline! 

Guaranty Spark Intensifires save their cost ina 
few days. Besides the enormous saving in gasoline, 
they instantly locate ignition trouble, and show just 
how each cylinder is firing the instant you raise the 
hood! They overcome trouble with leaky or oily 
cylinders, eliminate short circuits caused by carbon, 
and produce such a rich, hot spark that they keep 
the cylinders free from fresh accumulations of oil 


and carbon. 
Fires Old Plugs! 


It doesn’t matter how dead you think your spark 
plugs are—the Guaranty will usually bring them 
back to life. It will fire through any oil the piston 
can throw on them, and make the majority of old 
spark plugs fire the gas regularly. 


Guaranteed ! 

Every Guaranty Spark Intensifire is sold on a 
rigid, money-back Guarantee. Try them ten days— 
on your car—and if they do not do what we claim, 
Teturn them and we will return your money. — 


Only 1 e Each 
ij ' Parcel Post Prepaid 
In Canada---$1.25 Each 


No matter what the make of your car may be, 

.. the Guaranty will work equally well. And Trucks, 

Tractors and Gasoline Engines get the same results. 

One Intensifire required for each spark plug. 
Attached by anyone. 


Why go on wasting gasoline P—why go on 
putting up with ignition troublesP Ordera 
set of Intensifires mow — you'll be agree- 
ably surprised to see how easily and quickly 
your engine starts; and the rich, hot spark 
you'll get will take you up hills on high that 
were formerly all but hopeless on second! 


Patent Pending 


Especially tempered glass enclosed, eliminating 
all possibility of hazard. Attached in a jiffy. 


AGENTS and DEALERS 


The Guaranty Spark Intensifire is a cash 
register energizer. A sensation wherever 
Sells on sight. Nationally advertised. 


shown. 
Write or wire for attractive proposition — stat- 
ing territory you can handle. Give references, 
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Manufacturers of the well known “Guaranty Line’ 


Cambridge (39), Mass. 


Gm es Se ee ee ee en 


Guaranty Motors Company | 


Money-Back Coupon | 

Guaranty Motors Co. 

Cambridge (39), Mass. 

Gentlemen: ~ 
Enclosed find $~____for. 

Spark Intensifires. If they do not do what you 

, claim for them, the undersigned will return them | 


Guaranty 


within 10 days and you will refund the money. 


Name. 


Address___ 


PRINT name and address CAREFULLY 
(Write make of your car in the margin below.) 
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N a motor car, as in a suit of clothes, it is quality of 

material that tells in the long run. Neverleek Top 
Material has lasting beauty and style because it is made 
to be a quality product. The best of raw materials are 
put into it. The secret Neverleek process gives remark- 
able strength and durability. 


Buy a car with a Neverleek Top and you can be cer- 
tain that the top will always be a credit to your car. Read 
the list of high-grade cars on which Neverleek is regular 
equipment. 

Neverleek is thoroughly guaranteed. It will not leak, fade, 


wrinkle, nor crack. It has the strength to hold plate glass 
windows. Full information and samples on request. 


TOP MATERIAL 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Partial List of Cars Regularly Equipped with Neverleek Top Material 


American Crawford Glide Kline Moore Premier 

ell Cunningham Grant Lexington National Roamer 
Biddle Daniels Hatfield Liberty Nelson Standard 
Bour-Davis Dorris Haynes Marmon Owen- Stearns-Knight 
Chalmers Dupont HECes; McFarlan Magnetic Stephen 
Chandler Elgin Holmes Maibohm Paige Stutz 
Cleveland Elear Hupmobile Mitchell Pan-American Templar 
Clyde Ferris _ Jordan Mercer Peerless Velie 
Comet Franklin King Moon Piedmont Westcott 


Full information and samples of Neverleek showing various finishes will be furnished on request 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street, BOSTON 969 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT 
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year and especially if you have hung it in 
a steam-heated city room. Antelope heads 
shrink somewhat, but the prize shrinker is 
the mountain sheep. A fine head of the 
bighorn will shrink at least two inches; so 
that when we speak of record heads we are 
speaking in very relative terms. Much 
depends on when the head was measured. 

There is in the University Club at Chi- 
cago what I have always believed to be the 
largest: bighorn head in the United States— 
it has been so declared by many sportsmen 
and taxidermists who saw it. This head 
twenty years ago in a sportsmen’s show in 
New York was measured by the Big Game 
Committee at twenty-two and one-half 
inches, or at least by two of the commit- 
tee of three it was so recorded. Theodore 
Roosevelt was one of that committee, but 
I do not now recall what his measurement 
made the head. A taxidermist measured it 
carefully later on, when he mounted it, after 
the head was beginning to lose its green 
stage, in which the first measurements were 
made, and made the measurement round 
the base of the horn eighteen and one-half 
inches. Some time after that I measured 
the head again and found it just seventeen! 
Allowing for all discrepancies in measure- 
ment—I believe that this head has shrunk 
at least three inches,.perhaps more, though 
it is even now the most massive head of 
which I have any knowledge. 

Measure up your old sheep head. If it 
goes fifteen inches you have got a peach of 
a head. Here is something which I find in 
one of the sportsmen’s journals, Outdoor 
Life, written by a man who has given the 
matter attention: 


“‘T have been a professional taxidermist 
for twenty-eight years and in that time 
have measured many large heads of all 
kinds. It was after coming to the West, 
however, that I first noticed the matter of 
shrinkage. A friend was telling me of a 
fine 1714-inch sheep head he had at his 
ranch. About three months after we were 
talking of it I was at the ranch and put a 
tape round the base of the horns, and they 
showed but 151% inches. This was about 
two years after having been killed. Of 
course he could hardly believe his eyes 
and measured them over himself with the 
same result. It looked very much as if he 
had made a mistake or had been handling 
the truth a little carelessly. I told him he 
must have dreamed it and he was a little 
inclined to believe I was right. 

‘However, I first woke up to the truth 
when I bought two large heads, the largest 
1734 inches and the other seventeen. I 
paid out real money and a good price, and 
took particular pains to measure them care- 
fully. Owing to so much custom work it 
was nearly two years before I mounted 
them, and of course they were measured 
again. The largest one measured sixteen 
inches, and the other one 1514—and I had 
been bragging over that large head much 
mors than the rancher who was so humili- 
ated. 

“T have measured many other sheep 
heads since those large ones shrunk, and 
I find that they are due to shrink about two 
inches in this climate at least, and while I 
have heard of many large heads the largest 
I ever measured was my 1734 inches, ex- 
cept a pair of polished horns, mentioned 
below. 

“Few people would look for a change in 
the measurements of-a moose or elk head, 
unless they were to be artificially spread. 
However, I have the figures of one large 
moose head which shows they do change. 
When I bought it in Canada it spread fifty- 
six inches, but it was several months before 
it was shipped to me, and when it arrived 
in my place, at Laramie, Wyoming, it only 
spread fifty-five inches, and when I left 
there sixteen months ago it spread 5834 
inches, and I dare say a measurement now 
would show less. The head has not been 
mounted yet amd the horns are on the 
skull. To the best of my belief this change 
in measurement was caused by warping of 
the skull, which threw the top of the antlers 
closer together. 

“T have heard of some very large sheep- 
horns in my experience, but not until I got 
located here in Idaho Falls did I get trace 
of a real monster, the owner claiming meas- 
urements of twenty-eight inches! I asked 
him to measure again and report. Now I 
am willing to allow about three inches for 
actual shrinkage on such a measurement, 
but if these horns now measure over twenty 
inches I would mortgage my bed to buy 
them. But I have actually measured a set 
of old polished horns which went twenty 
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purports to tell you how to tie artificial 
flies. It does give some of the basic prin- 
ciples of that art, though it is very brief 
and not very exact. Perhaps one can find 
an idea or two none the less; as, for in- 
stance, this item about flies made with 
bodies of silkworm gut: ‘‘A fly made with 
this material is very durable and attractive. 
The gut can be colored any shade desired 
with dyes, after which the body of the fly 
should be wrapped with silk of the same 
color as the gut which you intend using. 
Soak the gut in warm water, tie it in, and 
wrap it on over the silk body.” 

There died in Chicago, in 1919, a man 
who in time would have been well known. 
His name was Ed Wyman, and he made a 
specialty of hair flies. Sometimes his bodies 
were of silk gut. His flies were beautiful 
and most indestructible. His art and his 
business died with him. 

This little book also tells something about 
making a stain for mist-colored leaders: 
“Tnto an enameled boiler that will hold one 
pint place as much best quality chip log- 
wood as will go into a teaspoon; fill the 
boiler with water and let it come to a boil. 
Allow it to boil for ten minutes, take it off 
the fire and place in it as much sulphate of 
iron as you can hold on a ten-cent piece and 
stir it until dissolved. Now place the gut 
you desire to color in the liquor one and 
a half minutes; then if not dark enough 
insert it again and allow it to stay until it 
has the desired shade.” 

We are advised that feathers for tying 
flies are always better in the natural colors, 
though sometimes hackles or other parts of 
the fly must be dyed. The natural oil in all 
feathers must be removed before the dye 
will take effect, our author says. “Tie in 
bunches of one or two dozen at the quill 
end, make a suds of hot water and soap, 
wash thoroughly, and rinse in running 
water, and then use your dyes.” 

In this small volume the names of a few 
old-time flies, a part of which remain popu- 
lar to-day, are given, with a description of 
the dressings, and the sage remark—which 
most anglers will think is of absolutely no 
dependability: ‘‘The rule is on a dark day 
to use light-colored flies and on a bright day 
dark or more somber colors.” 

Of making of artificial flies certainly 
there is no end. I presume that there 
literally have been thousands of different 
patterns of artificial flies invented, and that 
every one of them at one time or another has 
proved killing. A few of them have come 
down immemorially to us almost unchanged 
by time. Angling opinion is divided into 
schools as to the use of the fly. Some 
authorities say that two or three patterns 
of flies, if used all the time, will kill as many 
trout as two or three thousand; and I am 
disposed to think that very much truth lies 
in this, and that the reason we take trout 
on this or that fly is that that particular 
fly happens to come above the trout at the 
time they want to feed. The English school 
of dry-fly fishing uses the very beautiful imi- 
tations of the natural insect, and this is the 
highest development of the angler’s art. 
Upon the other hand, in this country crudi- 
ties and monstrosities are often taken avidly 
by the trout, flies which have no resemblance 
to anything on earth. 

Most of these unknown flies above men- 
tioned are of this type—flies hurriedly 
thrown together by some novice or some 
experimenter, which no doubt killed at that 
particular time and place. Did you, for 
instance, ever hear of the Jenny Lind fly? 
It is about as weird and impossible looking 
a thing as you could imagine. It is dressed 
with the body of yellow, ribbed with gold 
tinsel; the wings are either light blue or 
lavender; the tail light blue or lavender; 
and the hackles scarlet. The tradition 
about this fly is that some anglers who were 
having bad luck up in Canada—I think it 
was on some New Brunswick or Newfound- 
land lakes—tied this absurd fly just to vent 
their spleen on the trout. To their surprise 
they found that the trout, simply ate the 
fly as fast as it was thrown to them. 
Eureka! The whole secret of the trout 
solved at last! Jenny Lind forever! 

They told all their friends and all their 
friends went and had Jenny Lind flies tied 
up by the dozens. They all went back to 
that same place, and to every other place 
where they ever fished, and so far as known 
nobody from that day to this has ever 
caught another trout on the Jenny Lind 
fly. I have tried myself sometimes to break 
the hoodoo. Just to start something—did 
you ever hear of anybody who ever caught 
a trout on a Jenny Lind fly? I may have 
asked this question before, and I never had 
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HAT could be a more 

useful or more appro- 
priate graduation gift than a 
CoNKLIN Pen? 


Its perfect writing qual- 
ities, its beauty, strength and 
simplicity of construction will 
be a daily delight to any 
young man or woman 
graduate. 


Non-leakable in any posi- 
tion. Points for every style of ‘ 
handwriting. 


Sold sby leading sta- 
tioners, jewelers, drug- 
gists and department 
stores. $2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ° 
59 Temple Place 577 Market Street 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG, CAN. 


1405 Lytton Building 346 Donald Street 


**Right-to the Point’’ 
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Here are some salted peanuts that are always good, for they 
are kept crisp and fresh in the glass jars. Only the choicest 
of Virginia-grown peanuts are selected for these packages—big, 
golden nuggets with the Sun’s own color in them. 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 


Roasted whole by a special process, free from skins and salted toa 


flavor that makes them irresistible, always ready to serve. They 
are wholesome and easily digested—just the thing for the lunch box or the pic- 
nic basket. In the glass jar they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the lid 
is on tight, regardless of how long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in 
your possession. 


= Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine 
; bags with “THE RED PENNANT.” 
Do not accept peanuts 
offered in any other 
bag —they are not 
PENNANTS. 


10-0z. jar, 50c 
6-oz. jar, 35c 
lassine bag, 5c 


(In the Eastern Section) 


TO DEALERS:—If you are 
unable to obtain PLANTERS 
PENNANT PEANUTS write 
to us at once, giving name and 
address of your jobber, and we 
will advise you how to obtain 
them promptly, 


Yor 


PLANTERS 
NUT & CHOCOLATE CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 
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an answer in the affirmative, though very 
likely the name goes back to the time of 
P. T. Barnum and the Swedish Nightingale. 
Those trout may have been Scandinavian. 


Something More About Beds‘ 


OT long ago I camped out in the moun- 

tains with a forest ranger, and we both 
slept'in his bed. He had a feather blanket 
which he said he had bought somewhere in 
Seattle, whose contents I don’t know, but 
I can testify that it was too warm for com- 
fort most of the night. I should say it was 
about three inches thick, quilted lightly, 
and in the bed roll it compressed within 
reasonable dimensions. I don’t know what 
sort of feathers were inside of it. 

Have a look at the officer’s bed now on 
the market, with its kapok mattress. I 
never tried one, but it looks as if it ought 
to work pretty well. Have a look also at 
some of these army blankets which are now 
going on the market from the quartermaster 
stores here or there over the country. There 
is a double reason for this—maybe you can 
buy a blanket and maybe you can buy an 
overcoat. At the beginning of the war our 
Government, during the shortage of the 
regulation khaki wool blankets, bought up 
about all the heavy Scotch worsted it could 
get hold of. Some of the finest overcoat 
material you ever saw in your life thus 
went into the blankets for the doughboys. 
They looked a little irregular, but they were 
mighty warm. The Army now is offering 
these blankets, some of them ninety inches 
in length, at five dollars the pair; the Navy, 
I believe, gets $8.25 for its blankets. I 
bought a few of these things the other day, 
and as soon as I have saved money to pro- 
pitiate a tailor I am going to have a real 
overcoat made. Of course no one can af- 
ford an overcoat of real imported worsteds 
in these days, for your tailor will charge 
you anywhere from ten to twenty dollars 
a yard for such materials. I know one 
friend who bought enough blankets to make 
him six overcoats, and he says he doesn’t 
care now whether school ever keeps or not. 
Of course all these blankets will do excel- 
lently for camp blankets—indeed, there is 
a great deal of army material which ought 
to be salvaged by the sportsmen of the 
country. 


Wrinkles 


Pe the pleasantest forms of enter- 
tainment offered by the sporting jour- 
nals, commend us in general to the columns 
telling the hints, tips and points devised by 
many ingenious-minded men. Thus I note 
one pleasant writer’s aggregate, in which he 
mentions making a mirror by putting a 
rubber blanket into a pan of water. Have 
you not often seen a pretty girl look at her 
reflection in a show window as she passed 
along the street? That was because there 
was a dark background beyond the glass. 
Same way about the pan of water—only 
you can’t set it up on edge. 

Of course we have the usual learned in- 
structions on how to make a fire without 
matches. The only real answer to these 
matchless-fire things is: Don’t leave your 
matches at home, and don’t let them get 
wet. But. here is something which this 
same writer brings to mind, of which you 
probably never heard before. In the dry 
country, where wood: is scarce, he takes 
a kerosene can and a porous brick, Result: 
A camp fire in a minute, whether there is 
wood or not. He does not mention the little 
folding cooking grate with legs, which might 
be added to this combination. Brick, kero- 
sene, cooking grate—there you are, whether 
it rains or snows, whether you have wood 
or not. This is especially desirable when 
one has a flivver to carry him across the 
desert. Of course, desert country or not, 
every good sporting outfit ought to include 
at least one desert water bottle. If you 
don’t get thirsty at least your flivver will. 


Duck Hunting de Luxe 


ee was when we hardy duck hunters 
or canoemen or marsh men could row 
a boat, paddle a boat or run a boat with 
a push pole. Nowadays we have changed 
all that. We take a nice vacuum bottle full 
of hot coffee, wrap ourselves up in lamb’s 
wool and chamois leather, seat ourselves 
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Stringing | 
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EVERSHARP is made in every 

appropriate style for everybody and 

writes every style of handwriting with 
equal facility. Its compact barrel is 
balanced for easy writing. Its rifled 

tip holds a lead point that is always 
sharp and never sharpened. Into its 

making has gone a combination of in- 

vention and art that makes Eversharp 

the most efficient and attractive of pen- 

cils. Eversharp carries IS inches of 

lead which writes 250,000 words at 

10,000 per penny. Make sure you get 

Eversharp—the name is on the pen- 

cil. Prices, $1 and upward. Dealers 


everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Representa- 
tives: Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, Lid., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


LVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


MADAME PATSY, THz GUSHER 


life in his household went on as usual. That 
is to say, madame was continually re- 
proaching him for his recklessness in hav- 
ing speculated in oil and he was countering 
with jeers at her sudden passion for art. In 
truth, madame’s enthusiastic support of 
the art association and its exhibition had 
rather astonished me, too, for during all 
the years I had known her she had never 
evinced even a passing interest in either 
painting or sculpture. Yet now she headed 
every local movement toward rousing our 
business-engrossed citizenship to a taste 
for the higher things of life. However, 
when my wife explained to me that all the 
ladies had taken up art this year I began 
to understand. Nevertheless it seemed re- 
grettable that rivalry for social leadership 
between Mesdames Hicks and Field should 
threaten to create a schism in the ranks of 
the devotees to culture. 

“That woman hadn’t ought to be at 
large,’’ she declared vehemently one night 
F dinner. ‘She just don’t belong—that’s 
all 

““What’s the matter now?” 

“Why, the hussy went and told Miz 
Turner yesterday that my picture ought to 
be called The Dry Hole instead of Rebecca 
at the Well. She’s mad because I got it be- 
fore she did.” 

Constant clashes occurred between the 
two. So long as M’sieu Sam Field had been 
merely a struggling lawyer, his wife and 
Madame Patsy had been close friends; but 
when some oil leases M’sieu Sam took in 
part payment of a bad debt made him a 
millionaire overnight trouble started. Ma- 
dame Field began to assert her independence 
of Madame Patsy. 

Oui; she refused to remain in the réle of 
humble follower of the rich and dashing 
younger woman, and launched out on a 
social campaign of her own which eclipsed 
anything the residents of the Bluff had ever 
witnessed. First, a new three-hundred- 
thousand-dollar house and about a dozen 
expensive’ motor cars. 

“Humph!”’ was Madame Patsy’s sneer- 
ing comment. “She’s like the state of 
Kansas—got four automobiles to every 
bathtub.” 

Mutual friends saw to it that Madame 
Field should hear this remark, and from that 
moment the two became deadly enemies. 

Her next move was to throw 
herself heart and soul into prep- 
arations for the art exhibition, 
but in this Madame Patsy fore- 
stalled her, and it was mainly due 
to their fiery competition that so 
many paintings and bits of sculp- 
ture found a sale. Then Miz 
Field took one of the best maids 
in the Hicks household, and the 
feud passed beyond reconcilia- 
tion. Madame Patsy retaliated 
by bribing her rival’s first chauf- 
feur with an increase in wages of 
fifty dollars a month. 

“Well,” she announced, enter- 
ing one afternoon with a tragic 
air, ‘I reckon it’s all off now. 
No matter how much we raise 
wages it won’t hold them any 
more.” 

“Cheer up,’”’ said her husband. 
“What’s the trouble to-day?’’ 

“That Field woman,” an- 
swered Madame Patsy in a voice 
shaking with anger—“ that Field 
woman has gone and bought a 
sedan for her cook. Ain’t that 
just like an oilmillionaire? Easy 
come, easy go! They’re just ruin- 
ing servants for the rest of us.”’ 
_ To which my partner replied 
jovially: ‘““Never you mind, 
honey! Just wait a while and 
you'll be a gusher queen too. And then 
you can buy a closed car for every dog-gone 
one of ’em down to the washerwoman and 
the furnace man.” 

“I suppose that Little Phoebe stock you 
bought from Sally will do it, hey?” she 
sneered. 

“You said it! That’s what I mean.” 

“Well, you might just as well kiss that 
money good-by, Joe Hicks. She saw you 
were an easy mark and took advantage of 
you. By rights I hadn’t ought to let you 
out of my sight. You're as helpless as a 
baby if I ain’t round.” 

My partner winked at me but made 
no reply. This alleged helplessness was 
not exactly a new argument from either 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


Madame Patsy or Madame Giraud, so we 
escaped as soon as possible to play rummy 
in his library. 

A few days later M’sieu Hicks received 
news that revived interest in his specula- 
tion. 

Reports from the well being dug by the 
Little Phoebe Company indicated that the 
driller had found oil showings and was right 
on top of the sand. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed his 
wife when my partner mentioned the mat- 
ter at table. ‘‘They always say something 
like that just to get you to put in more. 
Don’t you do it!” 

“The stock’s quoted at three for one to- 
day,” he retorted. 

““Maybe so. But it’ll be quoted at a 
cent on the dollar a month from now. 
declare, a man of your age being that easy! 
You couldn’t get me to put a dollar into 
an oil well if you showed me a stream of oil 
as thick as my arm.” 

““Who’s askin’ you to? I give you your 
chance and you wouldn’t take it. So don’t 


come whinin’ round me after the well 
comes in, for it won’t do you no good.” 

Madame Patsy immediately bridled. 
She was an imperious woman, like many 
another whose every whim has been in- 
dulged by a complaisant husband. 

“‘T reckon I could buy some of that stock 
ot had a mind to,” she said, tucking her 
chin. 

“You do, hey? Try it and see!’’ 

“Mister Hicks!”’ she cried. 

My partner realized that he had gone 
too far, and glanced lugubriously at me. 

“Oh, come on, Henree! Let’s drift!” 
And we did so. 

Next day was the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the art association, called 
to devise ways and means of purchasing 
several paintings and pieces of sculpture 
which had been much admired at the re- 
cent exhibition. Madame Patsy returned 
from it in a thoughtful mood. 

‘Hear anything from the Little Phoebe?” 
was her first question at dinner. 

“Uh-uh! Why?” 
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“That Field Woman,’’ Answered Madame Patsy in a Voice Shaking With Anger —“That 
Field Woman Has Gone and Bought a Sedan for Her Cook. Ain’t That Just Like an Oil 
Millionaire? Easy Come, Easy Got’ 
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overnight like they do. In my day a man! 


had to work for his money.” 

“Unless he found a copper mine,” re- 
marked Madame Patsy significantly. 

“There you go agin! But I worked, I’m 
tellin’ you. I reckon you don’t count all 
those years of slavery and livin’ on sow- 
pny and beans when I was a prospector, 

ey? ” 

In the midst of the excitement, of wild 
rumors and hearsay reports represented as 
inside official information came news that 
the Little Phoebe Number One had been 
brought in with an initial flow of twenty- 
seven hundred barrels. Wealthy as he was, 
my excellent partner could not contain 
himself when he heard it, but flung his hat 
to the ceiling and caught a train for the 
new field. 

tee first message we received from him 
read: 


“Road to well impassable account of 
heavy rains. Expect to go out to-morrow. 
Scouts report well flowing better than two 
thousand barrels by heads. Stock quoted 
here at twenty for one. Tell Patsy to sell.’ 


On madame’s return from a meeting of 
the executive committee of the art associa- 
tion I communicated this information and 
advice. To my amazement she coolly 
scoffed at it. 

*“No, indeed we won’t sell! Miz Turner 
says Mr. Turner says that if the well makes 
two thousand barrels, or even one thousand 
barrels, the stock ought to, fetch fifty for 
one, so we aim to hang on to it a while.” 

“But supposing it does not?” I pro- 
tested. ‘Supposing, as often happens, that 
there has been a mistake, or that the well 
suddenly blows out and goes salt, your 
stock would be worthless: then, madame. 
Why not take this handsome profit while 
you can? Your art association will have 
forty thousand dollars to buy pictures and 
sculptures. That is magnificent!” 

But she would not listen. The oil fever 
had her in its grip and she pooh-poohed my 
well-meant counsel. 

**Shucks, what do you know about oil, 
Henree?” she cried. ‘‘ You never saw any 
except when it was poured into your motor. 
You couldn’t tell the difference between 
eighteen-per-cent specific gravity and 
forty-two.” 

““And I suppose, madame, you could,” 
I rejoined bitterly. 

Her reply was serene. 

“T’ve learned a thing or two about it,’ 
she said. ‘‘You men don’t know every- 
thing there is to know.” 

Judge of my consternation the next 
evening, my friend, when Madame Patsy 
called at our house and calmly informed 
me, ‘‘ Miz Turner and the other ladies and 
I have been talking it over, Henree, and 
we've come to the conclusion that it ain’t 
right to speculate with the association’s 
money.” 

I waited. Though this announcement 
was eminently satisfactory, something 
told me that there was more to come. 

““So we’ve decided,’”’ continued madame 
evenly, “‘that the members of the com- 
mittee will take the Little Phoebe stock off 
the association’s hands. We each put up 
a thousand dollars, which will make the 
eight thousand the association needs, and 
took over the risk.”’ 

“But, madame,” I exclaimed in horror, 
“what of the profits? The profits belong 
to the association. This is not right or 
legal.” ; 

“There you go—I knew you’d say that! 
It’s just what Joe would say, and men’re 
all alike. Didn’t I tell you we have paid 
in eight thousand dollars to the associa- 
tion? Don’t you call six thousand dollars 
a good profit? If you don’t, I do. And 
that’s all the association wants. Then why 
should we risk its money?” 

“But the profits are thirty-eight thou- 
sand,’ I pointed out. 

To which she answered placidly, ‘‘ There 
ain’t any profits at all yet, Henree. We 
don’t aim to sell now. We just bought the 
stock to hold it, and we paid eight thou- 
sand to the association so it wouldn’t risk 
anything.” 

I perceived instantly that argument 
would be wasted, m’sieu. As the great 
Napoleon said: A man ought never to 
quarrel with a woman; he should hear her 
unreason in silence. 

My only comment was a query: 

‘‘Who, may I ask, suggested this step?”’ 

Madame Patsy hesitated. 

“Well, Miz Turner spoke of it first,’”’ she 
admitted reluctantly. “But I’d thought 
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of it before she ever said a word, and all 
the ladies saw right away how reasonable 
it was.” 

“We will wait and see what M’sieu 
Hicks, your husband, has to say,’ I re- 
joined sternly. 

“Ho, indeed! As if that li’l’ half por- 
tion could make us do any different! You 
make me tired, Henree. You're so old- 
fashioned and behind the times.” 

It rather astonished me to see my part- 
ner’s composed, not to say dejected, air 
when he returned home from the oil field. 

“Well?” exclaimed madame and I in one 
breath. 

“There ain’t any well. And it looks 
like there won’t ever be one neither. It’s 
flowin’ water now, and salt water at that,”’ 
he replied sadly. 

“What does that mean?” asked madame 
sharply. 

“Tt means we’re holdin’ the bag. The 
stock’s dropped already from two thousand 
dollars a share to sixty-five. Next it’ll be 
down to fifty cents, or we can use the cer- 
tificates for wall paper.” 

I perceived a strange glint in Madame 
Patsy’s eyes. ‘‘Are you trying to tell me 
we've lost our money, Joe Hicks?” 

“That’s about it, honey,” he returned 

gently. 
_ “We'llsee about that,” retorted madame 
in a menacing tone. ‘Dropped to sixty- 
five, has it? Then there’s skullduggery 
somewhere. I’ll vow there is! I bet you 
knew all along the stock was no good! It 
wouldn’t surprise me in the least.’’ 

Her husband made a weary gesture. 

“Oh, don’t talk foolishness, Patsy! I’m 
all tired out. Leave me be.” 

“But what am I to do? And what’re all 
them other ladies going to do?” 

“Well, for one thing, they’ll have to put 
up some more money. That’s the first 
thing they can do. We held a meeting and 
the stockholders decided to make an assess- 
ment of twenty dollars a share so as to go on 
with the well and see if they can’t case 
off the water. The driller thinks maybe 
it’s leaked in and he can go below it and 
find oil.” 

“In other words,” madame cried bit- 
terly, ‘‘you want us to put up four hundred 
dollars more. That’s it, isn’t it? Throw 
good money after bad! And if we don’t I 
reckon we'll lose our interest, hey?” 

“Well, it’s our only chance, Patsy. It’ll 
cost me three thousand. You and the 
committee’re gittin’ off light.”’ 

Madame Patsy nodded her head know- 
ingly, half closed her eyes, and remarking, 
“We'll see about that. We'll see if we’re 
going to be done out of our money this 
way,” ordered her car and drove away. 

“T wonder what’s the idea, anyhow?” 
said her husband reflectively. 

He was not left long in doubt. Madame 
returned in a couple of hours, and it was 
patent from her manner as she ascended 
the wide marble steps that she had come to 
an irrevocable decision. Entering as we 
were hastily putting the cards away— 
Madame Patsy despised rummy and such 
other games as M’sieu Joe had a weakness 
for—she came straight to the point: 

“‘Well, we’ve just had a meeting of the 
committee. Miz Field called them to- 
gether—an emergency meeting, it was. 
And we’ve decided to sell our stock.” 

“Fine! The only question now is, who’s 
a-goin’ to buy it? Hey?” 

“No, that’s settled too,’ answered his 
wife. ‘‘ You are!” 

My partner surveyed her a full minute 
in doubt, then exploded into one of his 
commercial guffaws, slapping his thigh 
with delight. As for me, I did not laugh, 
m’sieu. Mais non! For IJ had a presenti- 
ment. 

“Dad-gum, if that ain’t rich! So I’m 
elected, am I? I suppose all that commit- 
tee’s got to do is git together and decide on 
a thing, and that settles it. Great! How 
does your outfit stand on the peace treaty? 
I’d like to wire some of them bonehead 
Democrats about it.” 

Over Madame Patsy’s beautiful face 
flitted a pitying, superior smile. 

“When you’re quite through, Mister 
Hicks, I’ll explain,” was all she said. 

And explain she did. It appeared that 
her associates on the committee were unan- 
imous in their determination to sell the 
stock, and since they had bought it on 
M’sieu Joe’s recommendation it seemed 
only fair to them that he should now buy it 
back. 

“On my recommendation?” he cried 
aghast. “‘How come?” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Shower Bath-Brush 


Fresh running water, any temperature 
desired, through hundreds of hollow 
rubber teeth, gives you Shower, Sham- 
poo, Massage, Rub-down ALL-IN-ONE. 
Invigorates your whole system. Makes 
you feel good all over. 


Bathe in Clean 
Running Water 


Do you realize how unsanitary it is to 
bathe in a tub full of unclean water? 
From now on bathe the modern way. 
Make ‘“‘Knickerbocker’’ your daily 


habit. 
Fits Any Faucet 


Flexible to the body. Great for men, 
women, children—everybody. It’s quick 
—no waiting for tub to fill. No cleaning 
of tub afterwards. 


Unequaled for Shampooing 


The hollow rubber “fingers” of the 
Knickerbocker massage the scalp bet- 
ter than the human hand. Penetrate 
the heaviest hair. Promote growth in 
a natural way. Clean running water 
washes away every atom of soap, dirt 
and dandruff. 


Seven Sizes, $2.50, $3, $3.50, 

$4.50; Combination Sets, $5 
and $6. DeLuxe Set, $7. 

The $5, $6 and $7 Sets include a spe- 


cial round Shampoo Brush, as illus- 
trated in package. 

Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for homes 
without running water, $5.00. 

For sale at all good Drug, Hardware 
and Department stores, or order direct. 
Wear fully guaranteed. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Interesting illustrated booklet sent free 
on request. Send for it right now. 
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‘Goon! Goon! Insult me all you want 
to! Ieanstand it. I’m used to it,” she re- 
plied in a voice choked with tears. 

**And now for a question. How do you 
propose to raise eight thousand dollars on 
twenty shares of stock when the stock is 
sellin’ right now at sixty-five dollars a 
share? That would be only thirteen hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“But we don’t intend to sell it for sixty- 
five dollars a share,’’ she exclaimed tri- 
umphantly, leaning forward to thump her 
knee with one tiny fist. ‘‘Smarty! You 
see! You always think you know it all, 
don’t you?” 

“Then what do you intend to sell it for?”’ 
he inquired, puzzled. 

“For eight thousand dollars—that’s 
what we intend to sell it for. All of them 
agreed on that. They said it was only fair 
since you had got us into this. The com- 
mittee appointed me to fix it up with you.” 

To my dying day I shall remember the 
consternation on my partner’s face. 

“You can sit there and have the nerve 
to propose I should pay four hundred 
dollars a share for stuff that’s sellin’ at 
less’n sixty-five?’’ he demanded thickly. 
“Quick, Henree! Fan me!” 

“But don’t you see? It’s so plain that 
even Henree here could understand it. 
We would never have bought the stock 
only for you. You led us into it. And 
unless you act like a man and do the honest 
thing all those ladies will be in trouble 
they’ll never be able to live down. I declare, 
Joe Hicks, I never thought you would do 
me like this! I knew you could be mean, 
but at least I was able to hold up my 
head—I always thought my husband was 
honest.”’ 

Somewhat to my surprise M’sieu Hicks 
permitted this thrust to pass unnoticed. 
He appeared to be thinking about some- 
thing else. 

“Patsy,” he said briskly in the abrupt 
way he frequently employed when tilting a 
jackpot, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to buy that stock 
from you ladies, and for eight thousand 
dollars. What’s more, I’ll buy the ten 
shares you own personally, but at par. 
But I want you-all to understand why I’m 
doin’ it. The pure and simple reason is 
that I don’t want my wife to go to jail or 
git talked about all round town. And be- 
lieve me, li’l’ one, they wouldn’t leave you 
a rag to your back if this thing ever got 
out.” 

Much as she resented the last remark, 
madame was too good a general to press her 
victory. She merely said in a mollified 
tone, “I thought you’d see what was right,” 
and went immediately to the telephone to 
acquaint Miz Turner and her other asso- 
ciates with the success of her mission. 

Alors, the art association’s treasury 
benefited by six thousand dollars, which 
would enable them to buy all the dancing 
nymphs in forest glades they had planned 
to acquire and to add a few fauns to their 
collection of sculptures. And it was given 
out that the money for this purpose had 
been donated by the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Not a word of their 
flyer in oil! Not so much as a whisper of 
Little Phoebe! Was it not prodigious? 

This affair did not blow over, however, 
without a certain amount of talk. Madame 
Patsy emerged from it without a mark, but 
so close had been her escape from an im- 
possible situation that she felt her prestige 
had suffered. And you may well imagine 
that the Field woman made the most of her 
advantage. 

To regain the ground she had lost by her 
venture into finance madame now planned 
a coup which promised to put her rival in 
the shade for all time. 

“She’s good on that rough stuff—I’ll ad- 
mit that,’’ Madame Hicks observed in 
broaching the subject to us. ‘‘When it 
comes to a jazz’ party or a reception com- 
mittee for the milkman in the morning, that 
Field woman is there, all right, all right. 
But the minute she tries a higher planeshe’s 
lost—just can’t make the grade—away out 
of her depth and comin’ up for air. So this 
thing’ll knock her cold.” 

The affair to which she alluded—the 
thing which was calculated to give Madame 
Field the rizgors—was no less than a re- 
ception to M’sieu Augustus Bobolink, the 
illustrious author of The Blue Jay and 
other works, who was on a lecture tour of 
the country and was scheduled to appear 
in our city on the fifteenth of the next 
month. Madame Patsy had come to an 
agreement with his manager by wire that 
M. Bobolink should appear at an after- 
noon tea in her house on the Bluff, mingle 
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with her guests and read one of his un- 
published poems. What the consideration 
may have been I don’t, pretend, to know. 
I do know, however, that M’sieu Joe raised 
a great to-do about it, loudly contending 
that he could have hired a whole vaude- 
ville team for less; but madame squelched 
him by the simple request that he comport 
himself less like a roughneck and more 
like a gentleman, if he. knew what she 
meant, and went calmly ahead with her 
plans. 

Having made every arrangement for a 
large teatwith the efficiency and eye for de- 
tails which distinguished madame in this 
direction she had only to decide upon the 
list of guests. This task brought her a 
peculiar, not to say savage, pleasure. For 
it was her intention to leave Madame Field 
off the list, and every other woman of her 
acquaintance who had displayed a tendency 
to follow the Field leadership. 

All society was agog when news of 
madame’s approaching féte leaked out. It 
was rightly felt that participation in such 
an affair would put the stamp of culture on 
one’s social status, so to speak, and Madame 
Patsy was besieged with attentions. Then 
the invitations were issued, and there fol- 
lowed rejoicings and heartburnings. 

As for Madame Field, I had it from my 
wife that she laughed. Oui, m’sieu; the 
hardened woman merely snorted when she 
learned that she was not to be included 
among the litterateurs, and remarked that 
she knew a trick worth two of that. It was 
now Madame Patsy’s turn to laugh, and 
she went triumphantly forward with her 
preparations. 

“Did you hear about Miz Field?” in- 
quired my wife, the night before the re- 
ception to M’sieu Bobolink. ‘‘She sent out 
a lot of invitations by telephone late this 
afternoon for some sort of party at her 
house. I wonder what she’s up to! I’m 
uneasy on Patsy’s account.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear!’’ I remonstrated. 
“The woman is merely beside herself with 


No Danger 


URING his last few years as baseball 
pitcher Clark Griffith’s arm went back 
on:him so that he had practically no speed 
at all—couldn’t break a pane of glass, as 
he expressed it. He was so skilled and 
clever, though, that he managed to win 
games by having more wit than the batter. 
But. always he lamented his lack of speed. 
One day a batter kept trying to annoy 
Griffith by crowding the plate, sticking his 
head directly over the rubber. 

A coacher suddenly interrupted the game 
by running from the bench out to the 
pitcher’s box. 

“Tf he does that again,” he said to Grif- 
fith, “bean him—knock his head off!”’ 

Griffith dropped the ball and looked at 
the man in astonishment. 

“For the love of Mike,’ he finally ex- 
claimed in disgust, ‘‘what with?” 


Still, a Sword’s a Sword 


AJOR E. ORMONDE POWER, 

U.S. A., says the most embarrassing 
moment of his army life was in Havana 
when he was a lieutenant, in 1898. The 
United States had just taken control in 
Cuba and Lieutenant Power was sent to 
Havana to see about taking over some 
property. While in a restaurant he saw 
four Cuban officers, immaculately garbed. 
In true Latin manner they rose, bowed 
ceremoniously and invited him to sit at 
their table. 

“Sir,” said one of the officers, rising, “it 
gives us the honor very distinguished to 
have an American officer join us—to have 
the valiant Americans in control of our 
country. My feeling is so great that I beg 
of you to give me the honor of accepting my 
sword.” 

With that he whipped out his beautiful 
Toledo blade, made of a steel the like of 
which no American ever possessed. As the 
young American lieutenant awkwardly 
waited the Cuban stuck the point. of his 
Toledo blade in the center of the table, bent 
it double, and as it whipped back into shape 
graciously handed it to Power. 

Feeling it up to him also to do something 
gracious Lieutenant Power begged that the 
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envy and spite. She is trying to capture 
Madame Patsy’s guests, an impossible 


task at. this late hour and with such an | 


attraction as M’sieu Bobolink on: hand.” 

“‘T don’t know about that,” returned my 
wife musingly. ‘‘Miz-Field is an awfully 
resourceful woman. To tell the truth, I’m 
worried.’’ 

And well she had reason to be, my friend. 
For would you believe it? Not two score 
of the several hundred guests bidden to 
Madame Hicks’ tea came to it. Those who 
did come were of the hopelessly literary or 
artistic kind with whom it is impossible to 
mingle on a human basis, I find. Neither 
my partner nor madame had anything in 
common with them, and as for their pres- 
ence furnishing social éclat, it was un- 
thinkable. 

And as for M’sieu Bobolink, he proved 
to be unspeakably dreary. He could not 
even speak English; it fell to me to trans- 
late for him, a sufficiently difficult under- 
taking when the thoughts he wished to 
transmit were of matters pertaining to 
nothing which contacted life. 

I will draw a veil over that affair, the 
most humiliating in Madame Patsy’s entire 
career. The crowning insult was reserved 
for the last. Her guests had to pass the 
new and magnificent mansion of Madame 
Field on their return, and behold, it was 
crowded with the youth and fashion, the 
middle-aged and the elderly rounders of 
local society! An orchestra was jazzing 
furiously with roll of drum and clash of 
cymbals, and colored waiters in white jack- 
ets were dashing hither and yon with loaded 
trays. What a commentary on our civili- 
zation! 

“‘Dog-gone, we missed it!” groaned 
M’sieu Turner, to whom we were giving a 
lift. ‘‘I heard she’d bought ol’ Colonel 
Swift’s cellar after he died, but I couldn’t 
believe it.”” Turning to his wife he added 


bitterly, ‘‘You would come!” 
Madame Patsy took to her bed and de- 
nied herself to visitors. Many came out of 


Cuban accept his sword to establish rela- 
tions further. With that he whipped out 
his ten-dollar blade, bought from a depart- 
ment store on the East Side in New York. 
Imitating the Cuban he stuck the point in 
the middle of the table, bent it double— 
and it stayed bent! 

Without a tremor Lieutenant Power 
calmly handed the blade, now bent like 
a pretzel, to the Cuban, and made him a 
sweeping bow. 


One Inquiry Enough 


HILE the New York and Brooklyn 

baseball clubs were in Florida playing 
exhibition games a party of the accompany- 
ing correspondents met Irvin S. Cobb, who 
was lecturing in Miami. 

Looking the picture of health Cobb 
joked with the newspaper men about the 
extent of his newly found appetite. Im- 
mediately it occurred to them that Babe 
Ruth, the ball player, had boasted that he 
could outeat anybody in the world. A 
challenge was promptly issued to the author 
for a contest—at catch weights. 

“All right,’ agreed Cobb, “I will enter 
on the condition that you allow me to ask 
Mr. Ruth, or his eating manager, just one 
question. You see I know nothing of his 
record.” P 

“Certainly,’”’ agreed the matchmaker, 
and called a New York stock broker, who 
had nominated himself Ruth’s second. 

“T don’t want any advantage,” said 
Cobb, “but for a basis of understanding 
I would like to know just how many hams 
Mr. Ruth can eat.” 


Diamond Cut Diamond 


WELL-KNOWN Philadelphia sport- 

ing writer, a giant in stature but with 
a stammer in his speech, of which he often 
jests, joined the Athletics on their spring 
training trip. This writer is known for 
seeking odd, human-interest stories and 
for writing them entertainingly. 

““Say,”’ some of the veteran ball players 
said to him, “there is a new player over 
there called Bigbee, the most interesting 
character you ever met. Talk to him and 
he can give you a column of stuff.” 


curiosity to hear what she would say and to 
see how she bore defeat, but they were 
turned away. It happened that the flu had 
assumed the proportions of an epidemic, so 
she found a plausible excuse to hand. 

The first day she felt strong enough to 
face her world again M’sieu Hicks re- 
turned home with wonderful news. Little 
Phoebe had been brought in and was 
flowing over the derrick; the driller had 
succeeded in casing off the salt water which 
had leaked in and was now eight feet in the 
sand. But as this information was not in 
terms of dollars it meant practically noth- 
ing to madame and drew from her only a 
wan smile. 

For others, however, it held more sig- 
nificance. Next morning it became noised 
throughout the city that M’sieu Hicks had 
refused seven hundred thousand dollars for 
his holdings, and that afternoon the entire 
executive committee of the art association 
waited upon him at his house. 

Was it true the stock was now worth 
fifty for one, and might even go to a hun- 
dred? He could not deny it; he had re- 
fused fifty for one. Then they wanted 
their shares back! Madame Turner was 
spokeswoman, and she informed M’sieu 
Joe that the committee had decided to buy 
back the twenty shares from him at the 
price he had paid them—eight thousand 
dollars. 4 

To my stupefaction my partner was 
curiously patient under this demand. Did 
they wish this stock for the art association, 
he asked, or was it for their individual ac- 
counts? Madame Turner announced that 
the ladies with her wished to buy it for 
themselves. They had raised all the money 
the association needed, but they felt that 
they had been led into a too hasty sale of 
the shares they owned, and so they had de- 
cided to buy them back from M’sieu Hicks 
at the price he had paid them. 

“But those twenty shares are worth a 
hundred thousand at the market price,” 
he protested. 


The writer introduced himself to the new 
player and asked many questions, but the 
best answer he got wasa hesitant “‘ Uh-huh” 
or “‘Uhm.” After a while this got on the 
interviewer’s nerve and he told the player 
that if he didn’t want to talk to go fish. 

“Who is that dub, anyway?”’ he asked 
of the players. ‘‘So far as I’m concerned 
he can stay a busher.’”’ All of which was 
said in a hesitant stammer, due to his 
peevishness. 

“And,” says this writer, telling the story 
on himself, “‘I didn’t know until two days 
later that the veteran players had framed 
the whole thing up on me. The poor fellow 
stammers worse than I do, and he was 
afraid that if he tried to answer me I would 
think he was mocking me and might hit 
him in the nose.” 


The Psychological Moment 


GROUP of Republican politicians in 

a Western State decided to start a 
presidential favorite-son boom for one of 
their number. 

After many deliberations and much 
scheming the group leaders decided that it 
would be good psychology to withhold the 
name of their candidate until an auspicious 
moment, believing that by keeping the 
name of the candidate veiled in secrecy they 
would not only rouse throughout the state 
more curiosity than could otherwise be 
worked up but also keep the Democrats on 
the anxious seat. 

In accordance with their plan they caused 
to appear on billboards and in the news- 
papers large-type advertisements announc- 
ing that the next President would be a 
native son and staunch Republican, but 
that his name would not be announced 
until a given date. 

The venture proved to be a success. The 
mysterious candidate became almost the 
sole topic of conversation, and on the night 
set for the announcement the capacious hall 
engaged by the Republicans was filled to 
capacity. 

The preliminary speeches, which were in- 
tentionally drawn out unduly, served their 
purpose of rousing the audience to a high 
degree of curiosity, and when the chief 
speaker of the evening finally appeared he 
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Press Room, Geological Survey 


that machinery was run. The pork-barrel 
and the pork-barrel congressman resulted.” 

“And then?” 

“Then came the war, and the expenses 
of government were enormously increased. 
There was a time, when we had only about 
four millions of population, when the ex- 
penses of government amounted to only 
about twelve cents per capita a year, but 
now the expenses of the Government ap- 
proximate more than forty dollars per 
capita a year, and analysis will demonstrate 
that the huge estimate of nearly five bil- 
lions sent by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Congress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, cannot be very much diminished, 
without reorganization of the Government’s 
methods of doing business, for four or five 
years to come. Therefore Congress must 
resort to direct taxes, and these, in reaching 
into the jeans and check books of people, 
are bringing painfully home to them the 
disturbing fact that they are paying, in 
unheard-of sums, for the expenses of their 
Government. They are rising up in their 
wrath to demand, ‘Where does our money 
go from here?’ In short, the very forces 


yal 
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that before the war exalted the pork barrel 
and the pork-barrel congressman and bu- 
reau chief or cabinet member are now 
turned against them. Why, I know one 
congressman who came here and worked 
like a Trojan to get the biggest possible 
appropriation for an expensive historical 
memorial in his home town. The town took 
a year off and had a hand in sending him 
back for more. 

““Now when he goes home not one con- 
stituent but a dozen or so, as if one were 
not enough, put it up to him, ‘In heaven’s 
name, why did you get that white ele- 
phant started here? Wedidn’t need it, and 
now we’ve got to help pay for it. Isn’t it 
enough we’ve got to pay for these days?’”’ 

The congressman, who has read, checked 
and approved this article in its entirety, 
concludes: “‘I tell you, the pork-barrel con- 
gressman has passed into history. But the 
pork-barrel bureau chief? Well, the more 
ambitious, the more efficient, the more in- 
telligent he is, the more he is apt to be 
working against the Government.” 

“‘Meaning the people?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 


Executives of the Bureau of Mines 
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EBPARTMENTS 


There are other reasons why the philoso- 
phy and the necessity of reorganization of 
the governmental machinery are at once 
imperative: As a matter of necessity; we 
are getting vastly less than we pay for, and 
we haven’t enough to pay for what we get. 
Then too, as a matter of national safety; 
much of the unrest in this country and in the 
world, Nicholas Murray Butler explained, 
is due to the contentions in some quarters 
and the growing suspicion in many quarters 
that government in general, and especially 
in Great Britain, Italy and the United 
States, is breaking down—is top-heavy, un- 
businesslike, unresponsive, when private 
organizations are far more than ever func- 
tionalized, efficient and easily controlled. 


Mr. Taft's Efforts 


Accordingly, then, the question at once 
arises: Why not} at once reorganize the 
whole governmental machine? 

Mr. Taft tried. On January 12, 1912, he 
sent a special message to Congress in which 


he said: ‘This vast organization has never 


been studied in detail as one piece of ad- 
ministrative mechanism. Never have the 
functions been laid for a thorough consid- 
eration of the relation of all its parts. No 
comprehensive effort has been made to list 
all its multifarious activities or to group 
them in such a way as to present a clear 
picture of what the Government is doing. 
Never has a complete description been 
given of the agencies through which these 
activities are performed. At no time has 
the attempt been made to study all these 
activities and agencies with a view to the 
assignment of each activity to the agency 
best fitted for its performance, to the avoid- 
ance of duplication of plant and work, to 
theintegration of alladministrativeagencies 
of the Government, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, into a unified organization for the 
most effective and economical dispatch of 
public business.”’ 

He went at length into questions of plan, 
of personnel, of wasteful usages of public 
property, unnecessary cost of insurance, 
lack of specifications, the need of better 
methods of purchase, accounting, dupli- 
cation and the need of a national budget. 
Congress appropriated exactly $260,000 
for the use of his Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency. 

Then, to make a long story short, after 
more than two years of work not only 
did the work of this commission come to 
naught, not only did it embitter Congress 
and the bureau and cabinet heads, but 
the whole movement looking toward na- 
tional reform, with all the momentum it 
gained through latitudi- 
nous promise and pub- 
licity, was thrown back 
a dozen years at a cost 
to taxpayers, it may be 
imagined, amounting to 
billions of dollars. 

The engineers of the 
country, Senator Jones, 
of Washington, Senator 
Smoot—albeit he has in- 
troduced a joint resolu- 
tion looking to the 
creation of a joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Administra+ 
tive Branch of the 
Government, to grapple 
with the whole situa- 
tion— Congressman 
Reavis, many others, dis- 
cerned the logic thus in 
beginning the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government’s 
machinery with one de- 
partment rather than 
with all the departments 
and other agencies. They 
know that Congress 
would be averse, because 
it always is averse, to 
tackling any measure so 
ponderous as that looking 
to complete reorganiza- 
tion. They said that so 
huge a project instead of 
helping might defeat the 
progress made toward’ 
the achievement of a 
national budget, whereas 
the regrouping of units 
having to do with one 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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In this wise the bill provides for clearance 
in the Department of Public Works for 
such major constructural, engineering and 
related work as does not already exist in 
the Department of the Interior. To the 
new department the bill transfers from the 
Treasury Department the Supervising Ar- 
chitect’s Office. It transfers from the War 
Department the Construction Division, 
which was born during the war, as this is 
written is hanging in air, has been and is 
almost entirely manned by civilians. It 
transfers from the War Department the 
Corps of Engineers, Rivers and Harbors, 
in order, it is pointed out, to permit 
that corps to devote itself to military 
matters and in order to gather into one 
place all hydraulic work. It puts the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission and the Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission, which also are 
in the War Department, into the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. It transfers from 
the Department of Commerce the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Standards, and from the Department of 
Agriculture the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Forest Service. It provides for a 
secretary and four assistant secretaries, all 
of whom, after the expiration of tenure of 
the present Secretary of the Interior, shall 
be specialists. Thus one assistant secretary 
is to have jurisdiction over all matters of 
engineering construction and design, one 
over all architectural construction and de- 
sign, one over all scientific work and sur- 
veys, one over all land and legal matters. 
These five, moreover, are removed from 
politics and hold office as long as their con- 
duct and efficiency are not at fault. 


Old-Fashioned Virtues Needed 


Back of this bill, insist the National 
Public Works Department Association and 
its allies in Congress and out, is every 
reason of organization, science, economy, 
expediency and efficiency. Flatly in favor 
of it not only are many senators and con- 
gressmen but many governors of states as 
different as Massachusetts and _ Illinois. 
Thus Governor Lowden points out: ‘‘The 
expenses of government have so increased 
and taxes have become so burdensome that 
they enter into and influence every activity 
of our national life. They have reached the 
point where private initiative is discouraged, 
where industrial progress is threatened and 
our future prosperity menaced. Waste and 
extravagance mark all expenditures, public 
and private. Economy is a despised and 
forgotten thing. There must be a return to 
the old-fashioned virtues if we would avert 
disaster. Where can we begin as effectively 
as here, with the Government itself?” 

The answer is easy; but even the pro- 
posed change, simple as it may seem to 
those who do not know Washington, is al- 
most insuperably difficult. 

In the War Department, to illustrate, 
when the war came the Quartermaster’s 
Department was charged with construction 
of quarters for soldiers and like tasks. 
“That department,’ Secretary Baker then 
told the writer, ‘‘had long been a depart- 
ment of fixed examples. Its task was to 
feed and clothe the Army.” Partly as a 
consequence of its inability, with duties 
and personnel expanding in size and num- 
ber literally a thousandfold, when the calling 
of the National Army and intense prosecu- 
tion of the war was held up, the ponderous 
task of building the cantonments, store- 
houses, warehouses, shell-filling plants and 
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The French say 


We have only one soup 


And that is Tomato. They give us credit for supremacy in 


that. 


But that was years ago. 


Now American cooks and a do- 


mestic science expert have multiplied the flavor of French soups. 


[a ara 


Van Camp’s Soups now 


Now the supreme Soups are Van Camp’s. 
They are based on famous French recipes— 
that’s true. A noted chef from the Hotel Ritz 
in Paris brought them to our kitchens. 

But here Van Camp’s haye added unique 
delights. 

The materials here are selected by analysis. 
The blends are perfected, step by step, by 
hundreds of comparative tests. 

Van Camp’s Soups are not made in haphazard 
ways. Exacting formulas are used, often covering 
pages. Standards are fixed for every ingredient. 
Every detail is specified. Sono soup ever varies 
from the finest we evolved. 

A Domestic Science Expert passes on them 
from a woman’s viewpoint. 


Now Paris is excelled 


The result is French creations, but with 
multiplied delights. Their perfection is con- 
spicuous. 

Compare Van Camp’s with other soups, 
home-made or ready-made. Serve the two, for 


one time, side by side. The difference is worth 
knowing. 

Then remember that Van Camp’s Soups cost 
no extra price. They are ever-ready. And they 
combine French skill with scientific cookery, to 
attain the utmost in fine flavor. 


Cee will ask 


your recipe when you serve a Van Camp 
Soup. Such perfect blends were never made 
outside the Van Camp kitchens, 
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fied that the corps could have done the job 
even better than it was done, but whose 
more vital duties were in advanced areas, 
but to a new entity headed up to the office 
of the secretary. 

This new entity was the Construction 
Division, which with few exceptions was 
made up entirely of civilians of wide ex- 
perience in construction work. The record 
that division made, notably in building 
the cantonments in ninety days, after the 
War College had said the job couldn’t be 
done in time at all, is well known. Many 
of the civilians remaining in that division, 
according to testimony given before Con- 
gress, will resign if it is subordinated to the 
Engineers. Meanwhile, as this is written, 
the Construction Division hangs in “‘the 
fortuitous concourse of unrelated preju- 
dices’’ by which engineers and others de- 
scribe Washington. 

Thestruggle over it is interesting, though 
it does not conclusively dispose of the 
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Construction Division, because it illustrates 
the opposition that may always be appre- 
hended when any move is made to transfer 
any government agency from its moor- 
ings; also it suggests the vastly more 
powerful opposition that undoubtedly will 
arise in various subtle ways upon improve- 
ments on rivers and harbors, which work 
generations ago was lodged with the Corps 
of Engineers, because there was no other 
governmental agency qualified to do it, 
and when West Point was not only a pre- 
eminent school of engineers but almost the 
only school, whereas now West Point is, in 
relation to many technical schools, hardly 
considered to be an engineering school at all. 

Only in an effort to interpret the views 
of those who support the Jones-Reavis 
Bill, since the effort to cite all approaches 
to and all aspects of the situation would be 
to write a book, it is perhaps worth pointing 
out that they insist that many of the most 


prominent and supposedly accomplished - 


engineers in the Army were replaced by 
civilians during the war and “gave no 
military engineering service,” for the rea- 
son that their experience, largely with 
rivers-and-harbors work, when combined 
with the changed nature of war, more or 
less disqualified them. 

On this score General W. W. Atterbury, 
operating vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who for many years had 
been in charge of the engineering work of 
that railroad and during the war was in 
charge of transportation of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, says: 
“From the standpoint of the Army it is a 
mistake to take the cream off the jar of 
milk and put it into the Engineering 
Corps. Then you send these men off to a 
school, after which the engineers are put on 
civil work. The result is you have pro- 
duced neither engineers nor soldiers. This 
is perhaps a little exaggerated, but I say 
that they are not engineers, because when 
out on general work their work is done by 
civilians. The work ordinarily done by the 
Corps of Engineers—buildings and river- 
and-harbor work—should be done by a 
civilian organization under a civilian de- 
partment. The military engineering work 
should be under the Corps of Engineers.” 

General Goethals, the builder of the 
Panama Canal, probably the best-known 
of army engineers before the war, who was 
detailed to a business man’s job during the 
war, also subscribes to the Department of 
Public Works. It is said, in fact—though 
this writer is only trying to interpret one 
side of the situation—that many of the in- 
dividual officers of the Engineering Corps 
and the General Staff of the Army want the 
corps rid of river-and-harbor work, which 
invites all manner of criticisms anent pork- 
barrel rolling, and the like, and requires an 
annual appropriation of about $50,000,000. 


General Marshall’s Statement 


By inference at least, General Marshall, 
who was the head of the Construction 
Division when it was making its record, 
tells many of the reasons why all civil 
work of constructural, architectural and 
like kind should be headed up to one de- 
partment in the following statement. 

“Tt is fundamental,” he says, ‘‘that in 
all construction work there are certain 
elements more or less identical. Certainly 
there are a large number of operations 
which can be standardized and which 
should not be subject to the whim or 
opinion of some individual who for reasons 
of his own desires to depart from the funda- 
mentals of common practice. For in- 
stance, there is no tenable reason why a 
standard specification covering the quality 
of cement or of stone or of roofing material 
should vary materially because it happens 
to be required for work under different 
government departments. There should 
be no basis for uncertainty in the mind of 
the contractor when he bids upon a specifi- 
cation as to what the text of the specifica- 
tion means; and yet, because of the varied 
language in which even the most common- 
place building operations are described, 
the personal equation of the engineers in 
the many government offices writing the 
specifications necessarily enters very largely 
into the contractor’s estimate of cost, if he 
is going to protect himself against such a 
varying contingency. A standard specifi- 
cation, whose meaning is definite and 
understood, eliminates the expensive haz- 
ard of guesswork. 

“The contractor’s experience on work for 
one department or bureau of the Govern- 
ment is of little value to him when he bids 
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for work for another, for no two have the 
same specifications, nor do any two inter- 
pret those they have alike. Instead of 
having one client and that client the Gov- 
ernment, with a fixed standard; he is con- 
fronted with sixty-two clients, all of whom 
want the same thing but make their wants 
known in the most varied manner. 

“The importance and value of time, 
which is the prime thought in the mind of 
the business man paying interest on unpro- 
ductive capital, is lost sight of on govern- 
ment work. Up until the war we were 
accustomed to see government projects 
drag through an interminable period. 
Buildings which would be completed for 
a commercial client within six months or a 
year required two or three years, largely 
because of the minutiz of the specifications 
and the details of procedure which had to 
be satisfied in order to pass a government 
inspector and secure payment. The con- 
tractor, knowing this, was forced to include 
in his bid an allowance to cover possible 
advances in wages and material costs be- 
tween the beginning and the completion 
of his work and for the overhead of his 
office. It sometimes happened that appro- 
priations authorized for certain work be- 
came totally inadequate before the job was 
well under way and additional appropri- 
ations inyolving resubmission to Congress 
were necessary.” 


Dilatory Methods 


“Time is the working capital of both the 
contractor and the Government. For every 
extra day of delay two days are lost. The 
contractor loses a day’s use of his organiza- 
tion and the Government loses a day’s 
profit and the use which would be derived 
from the completed job. Standard plans 
and specifications and centralized control 
of the work through a single government 
department would undoubtedly save both 
time and money for all concerned. 

“Standard accounting methods are just 
as important. 

“Tf government work ever is to be done 
at a cost comparable with that of com- 
mercial construction, the methods of han- 
dling it must be kept apace with those in 
commercial life. 

‘“When I think of the delay, the extra 
cost, the many mistakes and the lack of 
coordination that would have resulted had 
the 589 jobs under the jurisdiction of the 
Construction Division during the war been 
attempted without standardized specifica- 
tions and the centralized control, I know 
that, instead of many of them being made 
ready ahead of schedule time, as many of 
them were, short as the time was, they 
would not be finished to this day. The vast 
cost of separate designing organizations at 
each one of these projects was reduced to 
that of one organization in Washington, 
which insured uniform methods, eliminated 
poor design, permitted quantity purchase, 
coérdinated the designer, the field engineer 
and the contractor, made structural safety 
certain, predetermined quantities of ma- 
terial, so that the question of buying for any 
project resolved itself into little more than 
the adding up of the totals of the smaller 
units required to meet any need. 

‘*A single contract and a single specifica- 
tion eliminated thousands of disputes over 
details. The same question arising on many 
jobs was answered once and for all. As- 
sume that at each of the sixteen National 
Army camps a constructing quartermaster 
had attempted to set up an organization to 
produce a tailor-made design for his city ac- 
commodating 40,000 men—what a diver- 
sity of plans there would have been, and 
what delay, when the selective draft was 
held up pending completion of those camps. 
Then, too, there would have been’sixteen 
overhead costs versus one; sixteen separate 
designs for the structures, with sixteen 
strain sheets, sixteen schedules, detail con- 
tracts, specifications and legal work, an 
equal number of separate plans for the 
utilities; sixteen sets of account and cost 
records, none of which would be made on 
the same basis; sixteen separate kinds of 
everything else, all as against one standard 
plan; and finally a total cost which, by 
reason of these differences, would have been 
far in excess of that which resulted from 
construction based on the best and most 
thoroughly coérdinated ideas.” 

The contrast suggested by General 
Marshall between the traditional methods 
of government business and those employed 
in the commercial world undoubtedly holds, 
with substantial accuracy, in any com- 
parison between the methods pursued by 
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the Government in general and those pur- 
sued by private enterprise, though the 
Government is exercising that delicate 
function called public service and is there- 
fore using public funds. It is agreed, it 
seems, by all the many civilian business 
men who served with the Government dur- 
ing the war that the Government must put 
its house in order, and the engineers and 
professional organizers especially insist that 
there can be no order as long as the stand- 
ards of one governmental agency so differ 
from those of another and the standards of 
one high priest of extravagance differ so 
vastly from those of another high priest that 
vast numbers of contractors and builders 
and manufacturers traditionally have re- 
fused to deal with the Government at all. 

It is no wonder, then, that the organized 
engineers of the country, who professionally 
are more concerned than any other great 
group with cost accounting, find in specifi- 
cations emanating from a hundred or so 
different sources—specifications that are 
complex, contradictory, involved, waste- 
ful or absurd—proof that something is 
wrong on the Potomac. Nor is it any won- 
der that when they demonstrate that the 
Government is paying a huge and unneces- 
sary bill for its engineering and other re- 
lated constructural work—a bill that foots 
up huge multiplications in loss of time, 
high bids, a confusion of tongues worse than 
that which stopped man’s most ambitious 
and daring building scheme—that business 
men generally demand reform. 

‘For I tell you this,”’ concluded General 
Marshall, ‘‘we’ve got a babel of tongues in 
Washington, and though we all know that 
the Tower of Babel might never have 
reached high heaven, probably its progress 
chart would have shown better than five 
per cent if that famous confusion of tongues 
over specifications had not occurred.” 

Then comes Marshall O. Leighton, who 
is a consulting engineer, was for years a 
bureau official and is now chairman of the 
National Public Works Department Asso- 
ciation, which includes probably nine-tenths 
of the technical abilities of the country and 
for months has been accumulating such a 
mass of information about the failure and 
the impossibility of the Government as it 
is constituted quickly and economically to 
function that when you strike into this evi- 
dence, albeit you are only a very humble 
taxpayer, your inclination is to seek cause 
why you should be required to pay any 
taxes at all. 


No Coordination 


““You see,” he said, in an interview care- 
fully read, checked and approved, along 
with the rest of this article, ‘‘as the family of 
Federal function has grown during the past 
century, its house has been increased in 
size. A lean-to has been added here, a 
gable has been added there, now a bay 
window, now another door. The Govern- 
ment’s house has grown and grown, not by 
reason of any deliberate and well-directed 
plan but merely by accretion and additions 
made quite fortuitously, until at last the 
house is a maze of massive size that affords 
neither comfort, convenience nor structural 
unity. 

“Over in the Department of Commerce 
the Census Office works with the Bureau 
of Fisheries, while the weights, measures, 
concrete and photometry in the Bureau of 
Standards have their chambers right along- 
side the foghorns of the Lighthouse Service. 
In the Treasury Department the Public 
Health Service and the Supervising Archi- 
tect, the Director of the Mint, the War 
Risk Bureau and the Coast Guard lie 
down, as it were, together. In the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Entomology, Public Roads and 
the Biological Survey are neighbors subject 
to the same departmental regulations. And 
in the Department of the Interior, to go no 
farther, you find the Pension Office getting 
along somehow with the Alaska Engineer- 
ing Commission, the Bureau of Education 
pulling in harness with St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital for the Insane, the Geological Survey 
eating the departmental diet given Freed- 
men’s Hospital. 

“These incongruities are by no means all, 
but they suggest the lack of coédrdination 
of aims and purposes in the Government 
and suggest how inelastic the whole 
departmental make-up is and how it cannot 
possibly adapt itself to quick adjustments 
and quick changes in conditions. 

“The man does not live who can, by 
standards obtaining in the business world, 
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N its several years’ association with automobile racing 
on American speedways and road courses, this Company 
has served as both teacher and student. 


| “Through the rugged excellence of its product it has been 
-able to provide racing cars a means of greater speed and 
distance than the world had previously seen. 


‘It has in turn exacted something far more valuable than 
victories, though its victories include all important speed- 
“marks from one to six hundred miles. 


“Not even our last season’s record of winning every 
‘official race of more than 50 miles, approaches in value 
the practical teachings of this experience. 


|The sum of the speedway’s instruction, so far as it any- 
‘where relates to better tire performance, is embodied 
‘without stint in today’s Goodyear Cord Tires. 


'The lessons from this, as from every like experimental 
‘work we follow, are faithfully translated into that quality 
(in our products which protects our good name. 


The fruits of all such endeavor are evident unmistakably 
| in the fine and reliable manner 1n which Goodyear Cord 
| Tires perform under every condition of use. 


'Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THE GoopyEAR TirE & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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A Sensible Aid to 


Digestion 


Rapid eating, brain work dur- 
ing meal time, and bad cook- 
ery are responsible for nine 
out of every ten dyspeptics. 
The food is imperfectly masti- 
cated, saliva is insufficient and 
the all too familiar mild forms 
of indigestion result. 


The routine use of Beeman’s 
Pepsin Chewing Gum insures 
sufficient saliva, relaxes nerve 
tension, and aids the digestive 
processes. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
ago and took up its course into that basin 
instead of into the Gulf of California and 
was diverted back to its course only after 
the most heroic and expensive efforts. The 
surface of the river is about 270 feet above 
the lowest level of the Salton Basin and the 
lowest surface of the basin is about the 
same distance below sea level. Accord- 
ingly, if the river permanently overflooded 


| the basin, it would form a leak and inundate 


a country which is now producing more 
than $50,000,000 worth of foodstuffs every 
year and ultimately will produce, prob- 
ably, five or six times that much. Now I 
think the one and only feasible way to pre- 
vent the overflowing of the basin is to hold 
back the Colorado River floods in reservoirs. 
The War Department claims control by rea- 
son of the fact that the river is said to be 
navigable. The Interior Department claims 
control inasmuch as the flood water stored 
in reservoirs would be used on arid lands. 
And meanwhile the project is not aggres- 
sively considered because the two depart- 
ments cannot get together, and all the while 
the California River is 200 feet above the 
heads of the people who live in the Salton 
Basin. 

“Or, to choose almost at random, take 
the matter of maps. The General Land 
Office makes maps to locate land lines on 
which the whole system of public land ad- 
ministration is based. It isa relatively sim- 
ple though expensive process, for which the 
Land Office has a corps and in each of the 
states concerned has a surveyor-general. 
The Geological Survey’s maps are of stand- 
ard form and cover the public-land areas 
under the Land Office. The location of the 
land lines on these standard topographic 
maps of the survey would be a small addi- 
tion to the work of the Survey in the field. 
Moreover, the Reclamation Service also 
makes maps, though it does not duplicate 
any of the areas covered. by thesurvey. The 
Forest Service makes maps, and there are 
twenty-two other agencies authorized to 
make maps, and though it may be argued 
that it is conceivable that you cannot in all 
cases concentrate all map making in one 
agency, still no one would insist that Con- 
gress has economy and efficiency of effort 
in view when it authorizes so many to do 
the work.” 


Duplications and Confusions 


“To illustrate, the Geodetic Survey 
makes hydrographic maps of the coasts. It 
has an organization that is a little more 
than a century old. Exactly the same work 
that it does on the coasts is done on the 
Great Lakes by the Great Lakes Survey, 
which is attached to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. But the same kind of work is done, 
in waters beyond the three-mile limit, by 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy. Itis 
the same kind of work, done with the same 
fundamental principles.” 

Mr. Leighton could fill a book with such 
illustrations, and no less than five members 
of Congress, including two senators, agreed 
that he “knows exactly what he is talking 
about.” 

“Right in the District of Columbia,” he 
points out, “‘there are plenty of illustra- 
tions, right under the nose of Uncle Sam. 
The State, War and Navy Building, the 
temporary buildings in Potomac Park and 
on the Mall’’—whole acres of buildings— 
‘are under a special organization known as 
the State, War and Navy Buildings. Cer- 
tain other Federal structures are under the 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, at- 
tached to the War Department. But the 
Capitol and the Library and certain other 
public buildings are under the Secretary of 
the Interior, while the District of Columbia 
buildings, such as the municipal buildings, 
are under the engineering department of 
the District of Columbia, whose commis- 
sioners report directly to the White House.” 

But these are by no means all of the 
duplications and confusions of effort by the 
Government—to get them all you might 
almost start compounding day by day all 
the multifarious agencies of the Govern- 
ment and blaze away in arithmetical 
progression until you reach your weary 
limit. You might observe, as you work 
along, that the greatest possible number 
of duplications are diminished, or extenu- 
ated, by efforts at codperation, by shortage 
of funds, other factors, and that, withal, 
while the activities of the Government have 


| increased, so too, to some extent, have the 


efforts toward methods not repugnant to 
economy and common sense. You might 
observe, also, as you work along, that when 
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Wion 3% Ton Truck, Owned and Operated by Jones & Burr, Columbus, Ohio 
Soli1y John E. Horch, Pres. Central Ohio Motor Sales Co., Wilson Truck Distributors, at Columbus, Ohio 


Inter-State Haulage 
ce Easy With Wilsons 


yeLs can be made with better on schedule time, is making truck history 
SS'rain expedition when Wilson along this route. 
usd to carry your merchandise. 


The 8-year record of Wilson trucks in urban 
traffic and for short hauls :s well known. 
It is proving equally satisfactory in solving 
the newer long haul freight problems. 


shwn above makes regular trips 
olmbus, Ohio, and Frankfort, 
ajund trip of 848 miles, carrying 
S materials. Its low cost of No matter if you haul feathers or pig iron, 
its €pendability under every road millinery or machinery, there is a Wilson 
tt ability to get there and back truck adapted to your precise needs. 
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Send for free booklet “Money in Motor Trucks” 
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Wilson — 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Bulletin 


The Club is helping thousands of young 
folks. It is helping them to take care of 
their bodies and to save their limbs, that 
they may grow up to be strong men and 
women. 


Everybody in America, it seems, is in- 
terested in Safety First. 


Members are interested from Alaska to 
Florida, from Maine to California. Some 
little friends in the Canal zone are joining. 


We have a pitiful letter from a little boy 
who tells us that if he had practiced Safety 
First, he would now have his leg, which 
he had lost under a freight train. 


Another child, only seven years old, 
coasted down a hill on her sled and ran 
right into the path of a street car, with the 
result that this pretty little girl must use 
crutches all the rest of her life. 


Boys, think. A fellow with*one arm is 
not wanted on a baseball team. He is 
handicapped all his life. 


Girls who are crippled by accident do 
not make graceful dancers. Half the future 
enjoyment of life is lost when one’s limbs 
are lost. 


The Club teaches you how to care for 
your body. It helps you to save yourself 
and others, too. 


Remember, membership in the Club is 
absolutely free. It costs you nothing to 
join and there are no dues. 


Principals of schools all over the country 
are very much interested in the Young 
America Safety First Club. One school 
sent in 248 applications for membership. 
Another school, in the country, enrolled its 
entire membership. 


The school teachers, above all others, 
know that children must be taught to take 
care of themselves and are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity which the Club 
offers to tell their pupils the lessons the 
Club teaches. 


Send in the coupon today. Get the free 
button and free pamphlet. : 


Bea “‘Safety Firster.’’ Help to save lives. 
Yours for Safety First 


Stanley C. Wilson, President 
Young America Safety First Club 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 
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J. C. Wilson Company 
15th and Warren Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 
I hereby apply for free membership in the 
Young America Safety First Club. Please send 
me the free button and free pamphlet. It is 


understood that there is no expense to me in 
becoming a member. No dues and no fees. 
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There are just 
O peak: of men 


Yes, in all the world just two kinds— 


Those who think about doing a thing, 
and those who do it. This makes the 
whole difference between successful men 
and all the others. 
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Your own good sense and your experi- 
ence as a smoker tell you the immense 
advantage, both physical and mental, 
of a mild full-flavored real Havana 
smoke like the Girard cigar. 
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You know the business value of a satis- 
fying smoke and how the atmosphere 
of enjoyment promotes a keen, active, 
smooth-working mentality. 


In a word, you have made up your mind 
to switch to Girards. You know what 
happens to a train that jumps the 
switch. Why wait till tomorrow ? 


For goodness sake and pleasure’s sake, 
why not switch to Girards today ? 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 49 years 


The “‘Benefactor”’ size is a 
particular favorite. 


Never gets on your nerves 
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billion acres of land on its hands and 505 
workers in Washington and 809 in the field. 
Also the Bureau of Education, with a 
personnel list of 457 and vital responsibili- 
ties at a time when Americanism is con- 
founded more or less by agitation and when 
the average rural school-teacher is paid less 
than it costs to keep a prisoner in the 
Philadelphia County Jail, according to the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Likewise in the Department of the In- 
terior, which is frequently referred to as 
The Old Curiosity Shop, is the Patent 
Office, which has 970 workers and has filled, 
for one reason or another, whole volumes 
with its reputed inadequacies. Yet if all 
these interests were not enough for one 
secretary, albeit he has been counsel for the 
Railroad Administration, mayor of a little 
town, judge in a big one, a lawyer, with a 
lawyer’s versatility, and president of the 
South Park Board, in Chicago, there is 
added the Reclamation Service, which has 
a working force of 3177, the supervision of 
Hawaii and about 7,000,000 of acres of 
national parks, one of America’s great po- 
tentialities in the development of national 
pride. Then you must add the Pension 
Office, with 852 employees. And the care 
of the Indians, who are more in numbers 
than they have been in half a century, and 
more perhaps, Mr. Lane said, than in the 
day of Columbus. Add also the Geological 
Survey, with 910 employees as varied in 
their technical abilities probably as any 
group in America. Add also the Bureau of 
Mines. And then sit back and conclude 
that there can be no wonder why the De- 
partment of the Interior is often dubbed 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 

It has 18,060 employees. Way back in 
1848, when it was formed, shortly after the 
Mexican War and the acquisition of vast 
areas in the interior—meaning everything 
west of the Appalachians—the Patent Office 
was transferred to it from the State De- 
partment, the Land Office and Census from 
the Treasury, Indian Affairs from the War 
Department, Pensions from the supervision 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy, some 
ado was made over the venturesomeness of 
its secretary in hiring, on his own responsi- 
bility, six extra clerks! 

Since those beautiful days when the 
hiring of six clerks was of more moment 
than the hiring of six thousand now, the 
Department of the Interior has been a kind 
of catchall for unrelated activities. That 
is why Mr. Lane, who favors the conver- 
sion of the Department of the Interior into 
a Department of Public Works, insisted, 
over and over, that the title of the depart- 
ment carries no special meaning. 
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long ago he or she may have lived. Only 
the other night, for instance, someone sug- 
gested that Aunt Bertha summon Noah 
Webster’s spirit, and in‘scarcely less time 
than‘it takes to tell it, there he was talking 
to her on the ouija board, as large as life. 
His spelling wasn’t all that it used to be, 
but {otherwise he seemed to be getting 
along splendidly. 

Again, just to show you what she can do 
when she sets her mind to it, she was asked 
to try her luck at getting connected with 
the spirit of Disraeli—we used up Napo- 
leon and Cleopatra and Julius Ceasar and 
all the other stock characters the very first 
week that Aunt Bertha began to work the 
ouija board, and we had to go in pretty 
deep to think up new ones. The planchette 
started to move the minute that Aunt 
Bertha put her hands on it, if you will be- 
lieve me, and when she asked, ‘‘Is this 
Disraeli?”’ it immediately spelled out, 
“This is him.” I tell you, Dsaw it with my 
own eyes. Uncanny, it really was. 

There seems to be nobody whom Aunt 
Bertha cannot make answer her on the 
ouija board. There is even a pretty strong 
chance that she may be able to get Central, 
after she has had a little more practice. 

Mrs. Crouch, too, has been having some 
pleasant chats with the spirits. And it is 
only natural that they should treat her as 
practically one of the family, for she has 
been doing propaganda work for the Other 
Side for years. I often think that one of the 
big undertaking corporations is overlook- 
ing a great little advance agent in Mrs. 
Crouch. She has a way of asking you how 
you feel that would make you swear you 
could smell lilies. 
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They have adopted a humorous attitude 
toward it which has seemed to be almost 
coarse to the more enthusiastic of the 
women workers. They use the ouija board 
only to ask it such frivolous questions as 
“Where is the nearest place where you can 
still get it?’””—which is particularly trying 
to those who realize the true seriousness of 
the thing. It is small wonder that they 
get no answer from the spirits when they 
go about it that way; no spirit is going to 
stand for that sort of stuff. There are too 
many demands on the spirits’ time for 
them to bother about calls which are not 
absolutely necessary. 

Attempts to convince the more hardened 
husbands of the supernatural powers of the 
ouija board have ended in nothing. Some 
of them when told, by way of positive 
proof, of the amazing messages which their 
own wives have received from the board, 
have even made open accusations of push- 
ing, which have amost led to an even 
division of the children, and a parting of 
the ways. Not since the dance craze came 
in has there been so much really notable 
matrimonial friction as there is over this 
matter of spirit communication. The ouija 
board is not without—or, in fact, is with, 
if you do not mind plain speaking—its 
somber side. 


Too Much is Enough 


Personally I find that I am rather out of 
things at the neighborhood social festivals. 
When the others gather round to exchange 
bright sayings of their ouija boards I am 
left nowhere as regards adding anything 
to the general revelry. The spirits have 
not done the right thing by me; I can 
never get any action on the ouija board. 
It isn’t as if I had not given the spirits a 
fair chance. No one was any readier than 
I to be one of the boys; the flesh was will- 
ing, but the spirits weakened, if you could 
put it that way. There I was, so anxious 
to make friends with them, and find out 
how all the folks were, and if they were 
still with the same people, and how they 
liked their work. And they would never 
even say so much as “Haven’t we had a 
poisonous winter?” to me. So if that is 
the way they are going to be about it— 
why, all right. I can take a hint as well as 
the next one. 

As for the community ouija boards, any 
time the research workers want to store 
them away in the spare bedrooms with the 
rest of the bird’s-eye-maple furniture it 
will be quite all right for me. I am willing 
to call it a day and give the spirits a rest 
any time that the others are. I am not 
fanatical about the ouija board; I am per- 
fectly able to take it or let it alone. In 
fact, I think that a reasonable amount of 
daily exercise on it is a good thing. It is 
not the actual manual labor that I object 
to—it is the unexpurgated accounts of all 
the messages received and their meanings, 
if any. 

Sometimes I even feel that I could moil 
along through life if I never had to hear 
another discourse on the quaint things that 
some local ouija board has said. To put it 
in so many words—at a rough estimate—I 
am just about all through. 

In fact, if I thought that you would 
stand for it I would even go so far as to say 
that I am ouija bored. 
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Which supper would 


you like best? 
Wheat bubbles or bread ? 


Millions of children now get Puffed Wheat in their milk dish. 

They get whole wheat, with every grain a tidbit. The grains are 
toasted bubbles, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times normal size. 
The taste is like airy nut-meats. 

Every food cell is exploded, so digestion is easy and complete. It is 


better liked and better for them than any other form of wheat. 


Three grains are steam exploded 


Prof. Anderson has found a way to puff wheat, rice and corn hearts. 
All are steam exploded, all shot from guns. 

So these three grains are at your 
service in this ideal form. 

Serve all of them, and often. Not 
for breakfast only, but all day long. 

Use in every bowl of milk. Use as 
nut-meats on ice cream, as wafers in 
your soups. Crisp and douse with 
melted butter for hungry children 
after school. 

Keep all three kinds on hand. These are the best-cooked grain foods 


in existence and the most delightful. 

Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 


Mix with strawberries 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs makes 
a delightful blend. The texture is 
flimsy, the taste like nuts. 

They add what crust adds to short- 
cake, tarts and pies. They add as 
much as the sugar or the cream. 


The finest pancakes ever tasted 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. The exploded 
food cells make the pancakes fluffy, the 
flavor gives a nut-like taste. You have 
never tasted pancakes like those made 
with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. It is 
self-raising—try it. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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y the Children of America 


From the Land of Long Ago 


we bring you Quaker Quakies— 


Good Spirits of the Corn! 


Dear boys and girls:—Now the Quaker Oats Co. 


brings just for youa breakfast of splendid romance! 


You know, what grown-ups sometimes forget, 
that everywhere about us live Good Spirits, Elves, 
and Pixies. 


Long, long ago when the Quakers first came 
to America the cruel winter came upon them and 
caught them without food. 


Then the Indians, whom the Quakers had be- 
friended, brought them corn to stay their hunger. 
And this is the story the Indians told the Quakers 
when they taught them why the corn was good. 


In the corn, the Indians said, the Great Spirit 
had caused to dwell the Three Good Spirits of 
Beautiful Youth—the Spirit of Strength, the Spirit 
of Courage, and the Spirit of Truth. 


And into him who ate the corn entered these 
Three Good Spirits, and he became strong and 
brave and true. 


Now we have caught for you these Three Good 
Spirits of Beautiful Youth—caught them in fairy 
flakes of corn. 


We have named them Quaker Quakies. 


The warm spring rains have sweetened them as 
they do the maple tree; the summer suns have 
colored them a golden brown; and the autumn 
winds have crisped them to a new deliciousness. 


Around the corner, at your grocer’s, these 
Three Good Spirits dwell, in a fairy box of this 
new kind of corn flakes like the one shown in 
the picture. 


And when mother fills your bowl with Quaker 
Quakies tomorrow morning you, too, like the 
little Quaker and Indian boys and girls, can be- 
come strong and brave and true from these Three 
Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1055 Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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WHEREFORE THOU R 


(Continued from Page 15) 


management. Verona’s orchard had never 
viewed a hotter love. To part them now 
would mean death. Even through the 
horrid cosmetics he had seen the look 
which proclaimed her decision. Girls who 
look that way don’t go off and marry just 
because their mothers want them to. 

“* After all, I’m only thirty-nine,” thought 
young Mr. Harrigan as he turned his car 
recklessly into the Coast Highway. 

Because he had nothing else to do but to 
wait upon the return of Sadie Tallinger, 
Bob Harrigan was a very busy man until 
six o’clock. He busied himself in the hotel 
library, taking out books, glancing at 
Chapter One and asking why people wrote 
such rot. He busied himself composing 
business letters, which he never put on 
paper because he could think of nothing 


plaidie’ll do ye no harm. Ye’ll be young 
but once, Meester Harrigan, do ye mind, 
and ye still have the figure of twenty.” 

Up in his room Bob Harrigan went over 
the youthful splendors which his tailor had 
provided. Each moment of inspection 
broadened his smile. It was not so much 
the sportive shade and pattern of the ma- 
terials—old men too go in for plaids and 
fancy flannels—as it was the very quality 
of youngness which the garments expressed, 
even when they dangled in the closet. Bob 
gloated pleasantly and blessed them all. 
How much of the boldness which had won 
for him in this Parnassian enterprise had 
been due to the clothes he wore? 

Sadie had called him a boy this morn- 
ing—yes. But at that instant there came 
to him a less pleasing memory. She had 


“How Like an Old Grandfather You're Talking!”’ 


worth saying. He busied himself in his 
room going over the details of his rather 
expensive wardrobe. 

This last occupation somewhat engaged 
his mind. He had conceived a great fond- 
ness for that wardrobe, since it furnished 
for him the livery of youth. Outing suits, 
lounging suits, flannels, riding costumes— 
he had them all made for him before his de- 
parture for California. Since tailoring now- 
adays is the luxury of the profiteer, Bob 
had hesitated before so expensive a pur- 
chase. But his tailor, a conscientious soul 
even for a Scot, had had Bob on his mind 
for many a day. 

“Meester Harrigan,” he had said, “‘ye’ve 
been makin’ yersel’ meedle-aged before yer 
time. A wee touch o’ color and a bit 


said something else—‘‘I should hate to 
take you just as you aren’t.”” What had 
she meant by that? Had she suspected him 
of subterfuge? And yet he had done his 
best to tell her everything. Why had that 
poor dolt, Lonnie Wayle, come along just 
then? Could he ever tell her now? 

Bob looked again upon his magnificent 
wardrobe. Every garment seemed to bow 
politely, anxious to lend itself to the figure 
of twenty. But on a hanger at the far end 
of the closet he found a suit of melancholy 
brown; a suit he had worn almost thread- 
bare in the days when he had begun to 
think that youth was for the young, none 
else. He unhooked the hanger from its peg 
and examined the rust-colored material 
with a morbid interest. 
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“‘T’d look about forty in that, I guess,’ 
he said in conclusion, and slammed the 
door, resolved to hand that suit over to the 
Japanese servant to-morrow morning. 

Out on the veranda he saw three old men 
sitting huddled together like three moth- 
eaten penguins on the lea of an iceberg; 
their heads were close together and they 
were talking, talking, talking as they always 
did, day in and day out. By name they 
were Colonel Thrasher, Judge Dade and 
Mr. Hornblower. The colonel had sagging 
cheeks, pessimistic eyes and a cruel mouth. 
The judge was a little purple man with 
bulging jowls, no neck at all and a per- 
fectly bald head on which he preferred to 
perch a cloth hat much too small for him. 
Mr. Hornblower’s face was wizened, hawk- 
beaked and entirely dominated by a fierce 
white mustache whose 
roots seemed to sprout 
all the way from the sides 
of his nose to the spaces 
under hisears. They wore 
square-toed shoes of vici 
kid, did these old men, 
and broadcloth trousers 
with seedy spots over the 
knees. One at least of 
them had on a seersucker 
coat. 

“That’s what it is to 
be out of it,” thought 
Bob with a shudder as 
he passed and repassed 
them in his restless walk. 
‘““Between them they 
could buy up Santa Bar- 
bara—perhaps they have. 
And there they sit, sans 
teeth, sams pep, sans any- 
thing.” 

He had worked him- 
self up into quite a state 
by the time of Miss 
Tallinger’s return. She 
came back with her 
mother in the latter’s 
sedan; doubtless Mrs. 
Tallinger, in the réle of 
matchmaker, had seen to 
it that Sadie should not 
be left too long unat- 
tended. Bright as a 
peony, demure as a nun, 
the girl followed her 
mother’s sedate progress 
up the steps. Mrs. Tal- 
linger, pausing, bowed to 
Colonel Thrasher, Judge 
Dade and Mr. Horn- 
blower. Miss Tallinger 
also bowed to Colonel 
Thrasher, Judge Dade 
and Mr. Hornblower. 
Never a look had they for 
the anxious Romeo lurk- 
ing in the shadows as 
they passed on toward the 
interior of the hotel. 

Bob’s heart gave a 
sickly lurch. Very duti- 
fully the sweet Miss Tal- 
linger opened a_ screen 
door for her mother, but 
an instant after the great 
lady had passed within 
thescreen door was closed 
softly from the outside 
and Sadie came gliding 
over to the spot where 
Bob stood neglected. 

“Why didn’t you wait 
for us?” she asked, look- 
ing up with Juliet’s eyes. 

“T had a lot of letters 
to answer,” he replied 

> through the rosy haze. 
“And then I had a feeling I hadn’t done 
so very well.” 

“Bob!” 

She touched his sleeve and they began, 
as by mutual consent, walking away toward 
the sea. Neither spoke for a long space. 
He was perfectly certain now what her 
decision would be. 

“You were wonderful!’ he heard her 


say. ‘“‘Everybody thought so—even Mr. 
Higginson. I didn’t know you could act 
like that.” 


“T wasn’t acting. Sadie, I was saying 
the things I’ve wanted to say to you; just 
the feeling that I loved you so and that 
you were listening to me—that seemed to 
give me power. Sadie, if I lost you now 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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_ The Essex Motor 
Also is Patented 


Were it not for patents, the Essex Motor, we believe, would 
soon become the ruling type for small cars. 

The conventional motor of its size develops 18 horse-power. 
But Essex is nearly three times more efficient for it gives 
55 horse-power. 

And the Essex is a small motor, being approximately the same 
in size as the motor of the world’s most widely used automobile. 

So you see why the Essex out-performs larger and costlier cars. 


This Performance 
With Economy 


The Essex is economical in fuel, oil and tires, qualities which 
constitute the principal appeal of light weight cars. 

But it also has endurance, which means freedom from much 
repair and maintenance expense. A stock chassis set the 
world’s long distance endurance record by travelling 3037 
miles in 50 hours. Thus Essex has performance that fits 
it for any service. It has dependability and long life. 

(192) 
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Many regard the Essex as a smaller, lightt 
Hudson in all the qualities of performance ¢ a 
for which the Super-Six is noted. 


In many details they are identical. 


The same engineers designed them. The samez 
ization builds them. Both cars are backed by 1 
in construction. They stand on the same founa 
joy equal prestige with all who know their respeti 


The Essex will not satisfy all who understed 
Six. But it does meet the requirements of th) 
performance with light weight. It makes it 
have a large costly car for performances thatlis 
not expected to give. 


More than $35,000,000 was paid for Ess¢ 
first year, a sales record. Daily sales now ? 
quarter of a million dollars and limited produd® 
prevents their being greater. 
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Why Super-Six Records 
Stand Unequalled 


08 to one hundred thousand owners hold the 
usr-Six to be the greatest endurance car that 


tords first established its proof. The 24 hour 
edhe best previous record by 347 miles. 


mof a seven passenger Super-Six from San 
ti New York and back gave it a distinction no 
€er held. It set and holds every worth-while 
Tcord for speed acceleration, hill climbing and 
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it deed alone that counts in such tests. It is the 
k¢p going without motor attention. In champion- 
iwy contests, the principle was proved again and 
te long races of 300 to 500 miles, the Super-Six 
7 going while faster and costlier cars were forced 
a 1 that is the main reason why Hudson is the 
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largest selling fine car. Month after month, for nearly five 
years, it has out-sold all fine cars. 

Note the Hudsons that year after year have set the vogue. 
Many new body types had their origin with the Super-Six. 


Also in Style, 
It Leads the Field 


In beauty of detail, in real smartness without freakishness, 
theirs is a recognized distinction. Even without the patented 
Super-Six motor, Hudson would still be the preferred car 
with thousands who demand distinction, quality and comfort. 

But they get velvet-like performance, freedom from me- 
chanical worries and enjoy absolute confidence in the reliability 
of their cars. Hudson holds a monopoly in its Super-Six 
motor. A year after Hudson models are out you may find 
others approaching them in some particulars. But none can 
use its motor. In that Hudson is supreme. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
J think it would kill me. I don’t want to 
rush things. I’ll wait patiently, if you 
haven’t made up your mind. I’ll follow 
you round like a little dog a 

What else Bob Harrigan would have 
done to show the singleness of his devotion 
was never explained, for a snake came 
hissing into paradise. Indeed it hissed so 
persistently and politely that the lovers 
turned, at first annoyed, then astonished. 

“Mister Har-r-r-igan, pleez-z-z!”’ ; 

A white-coated Japanese man, hissing 
like an adder and bowing like a marionette, 
presented a yellow envelope on a silver 
tray. A telegram! 

“In a terrible hurry, aren’t they?” 
growled Bob Harrigan, tearing away the 
flap. 

“Yes, pleez-z-z!’’ agreed the hisser. 

“How many times have I told the 
clerk—how many times ——”’ 

Bob’s protest trailed away into a series 
of puffs, and as he read his eyes widened, 
his mouth sagged—Bob Harrigan, as I 
have heretofore explained, possessed a face 
unsuitable to poker. 

“Not bad news, I hope,” said Sadie, im- 
pressed no doubt by the atmosphere of 
doom. 

““Oh, no! Splendid news,” replied Bob, 
folding away the scrap of paper. 

His entire manner had changed. There 
was hardness in his smile; his eyes had be- 
come somewhat glassy. He stood now as 
far from her as Arctic from Antarctic. 

“‘If you'll excuse me,’’ he was mumbling, 
beginning to shuffle toward the hotel. 
“Important business—awful nuisance—fix 
it right away if 

He who had just received such splendid 
news seemed only bent on avoiding her 
blank, reproachful glance. It was a cow- 
ardly retreat he made. Halfway down the 
walk his pace had quickened to something 
very like a trot. It was only inside the 
office that he stopped at last to glare in- 
sanely at the clerk. 

“Telegraph blank!” he barked. 

And after he had scratched a few words 
upon the pad and hurled it at the aston- 
ished man behind the counter he resumed 
his flight until he had reached his room up- 
stairs. 

His room! A place of desolation so un- 
social that by comparison Friar Laurence’s 
fabled cell looked like a dinner dance. 
Seating himself on the edge of his bed he 
stared into the open closet at the array of 
silly boyish clothes which little more than 
an hour ago had charmed his soul. Pretty 
trifles for him now, weren’t they? He ran 
his hand frantically through his hair, and 
was astonished at its luxurious abundance. 
Why should he have any hair? Soon his 
hair, like his teeth, would drop away. 

Somewhere out on the lawn, he remem- 
bered, stood Juliet, stunned no doubt by 
the manner of his rude departure. What 
would she be thinking of him? It didn’t 
matter. Nothing would matter from now 
on. 
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OB HARRIGAN came down late for 

dinner. Though he compelled the head 
waiter to change his place to a table set 
obscurely in a corner by the pantry door, 
yet people stared as he entered and walked 
gloomily down the aisle. 

The stare was quite forgivable. Had he 
appeared in homespun _ knickerbockers, 
flannels or light tweeds he would have 
drawn no more than the usual friendly 
glance from tables here and there. In a 
hotel which prides itself on its fashionable 
informality it is the rule rather than the 
exception for men to dine in the type of 
clothes they have been wearing during the 
afternoon. But the sight of Harrigan 
transformed caused a silent ripple of 
curiosity from the large table by the door, 
where Senator Breeze fed his large family, 
to the exiled place behind a pillar, where 
the poetic spinster, Miss Greyley, dined 
sparingly alone, a fork in one hand, a book 
in the other. 

The rusty-brown coat which Harrigan 
wore, his audience remarked, was not only 
of poor cut and material; it was shabby as 
well. His trousers, a trifle shiny at the 
knees, were all too plainly in need of press- 
ing. What was the matter with his collar? 
And what in the world had he been doing 
to his hair? 

Indeed, Bob Harrigan’s toilet had caused 
him much pain before his dramatic en- 
trance into the dining room. After putting 
on the shabby brown suit he had gone about 
it fastidiously choosing accessories to com- 
plete the effect. Among other castaways 
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on a top shelf he had found a necktie long 
despised; it was one of those shapeless 
strips of dreary gray which haberdashers 
hand out to old gentlemen who pay well 
for their clothes and don’t care how they 
look in them. He had been grieved at first 
to think that he had no soft-leather, square- 
toed shoes such as Colonel Thrasher and 
his friends always wore. He had even 
hesitated upon the point of borrowing a 
pair from the colonel, but had been lucky 
enough to exhume two solemn black blu- 
chers which had never looked well on his 
feet. He had pawed over his laundry to 
discover a half dozen misfit collars which 
had been sent to him under the mysterious 
exchange system peculiar to American 
laundries. One of them had been exactly 
to his taste. A size and a half too large for 
him, it encircled his neck loosely, a mel- 
ancholy strip suggesting celluloid. 

Sitting alone at his table, Bob Harrigan 
felt his ears tingle—a not unpleasant sen- 
sation. Let them talk about him if it did 
them any good; it gave him a crusty satis- 
faction as he frowned into his soup. Be- 
tween courses he snatched an old copy of 
the New York Tribune out of his pocket, 
and by preference consulted the financial 
columns. 

Only once did he shoot a glance across 
the room to the table where the Tallingers 
sat. That, of course, was weakness. 

They were giving a small party. He re- 
called that in the days of his youth—some- 
thing like two hours ago—Sadie had men- 
tioned dancing at the country club and had 
hinted that Bob—accidentally on purpose— 
might happen in on the festivities. The Tal- 
linger tableseemed young and frivolous. Bob 
frowned again. Sadie always looked lovely 
in that shade of die-away pink. He studied 
Mrs. Tallinger’s imposing gray coiffure, 
splendid with brilliants, and for an in- 
stant he nursed the unworthy thought that 
he should in all decency be making love to 
Mrs. Tallinger instead of her daughter. 
Lonnie Wayle, royally overdressed, was 
sparing no effort to fascinate Sadie. 

Sadie was bored, apparently, for she 
looked away. Bob Harrigan’s elderly 
heart fluttered when he saw her eyes rest 
upon the table which he had habitually 
occupied. Then she looked across the 
room. It was one of her magic twinkles 
which sought far until it struck fire in Bob’s 
eyes. Recognition! Surprise! 

“What’s the matter? Why this dis- 
guise? Why aren’t you dressed for the 
party?” 

Bob Harrigan glowered down at his 
plate and inflicted a savage wound in the 
breast of chicken which lay before him. 

The Tallinger party was off and away 
before Bob had finished his dinner and his 
Tribune. Afterward he strolled over to the 
desk and selected a cigar of capitalistic 
dimensions. It was a substantial, success- 
ful, elderly, somewhat reactionary cigar. 
Such a cigar, Bob reflected, should be the 
reward of ripening years and peace in one’s 
expensively decorated inglenook. He hesi- 
tated and studied that cigar, considering 
whether to light it or to chew it, the latter 
being a dry smoke in the words of his 
grandfather. He decided to chew it. 

The card room was populous with bridge 
players. He stalked gloomily among them 


and indulged in poison drafts of phi-- 


losophy. Old age—so Cicero concluded 
long ago—is only a matter of getting used 
to it. And Naturé@ gives us plenty of time 
for that. These charming bridge players, 
now resigned to approaching senility, were 
actually enjoying themselves. They 
laughed quite often and heartily withal; 
moreover they paid no attention to the 
wanderer in their midst. Bob felt hurt, 
enjoying the sensation of one who, having 
applied for membership in the Home for 
Aged and Infirm, finds himself blackballed. 
No one invited him to sit in Mister Dum- 
my’s chair and take a hand. 

“Not dancing to-night?” asked the nice 
Mrs. Meade, aware of his loneliness as she 
glanced up from the queen of hearts. 

“Leaving that to the children,” replied 
Bob loftily. 

“‘Highty-tighty!”’ cried Mrs. Meade. 
“What in the world do you call yourself?” 

Bob stalked out into the night for fear 
that he might break down and tell her what 
he was calling himself, and just what all 
the world would call him when they knew. 

Under the moonlit veranda he heard the 
steady buzz-buzz, drone-drone of perpetual 
debate. Three forbidding figures, swad- 
dled in overcoats, sat huddled together in 
as many rockers. Colonel Thrasher, Judge 
Dade and Mr. Hornblower! 
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Bob Harrigan pulled up a chair and 
settled himself as close to them as decency 
would permit. They seemed to furnish 
the atmosphere for which he gasped. Here 
were decency, solidity, antiquity. He 
must—he would get used to them. 

Colonel Thrasher held the boards. His 
conversation, characterized by asthma and 
a lifelong opinion of himself, came in a 
series of impressive phrases, each phrase 
punctuated with a solemn pause. 

“Tf this war—had been conducted—by 
a Republican administration—there would 
have been no confusion—no waste—no 
falsification of reports. The newspapers— 
a pack of liars! Pretty stories of hand-to- 
hand encounters—bayonet wounds—bah! 
Do you think in this age—of thirty-mile 
artillery—that armies could get close 
enough—to jab each other with bayonets?’”’ 

“They got close enough to jab me,”’ Bob 
Harrigan broke in rashly. 

77 Hey?” : 

Three pairs of rheumy eyes were turned 
upon the invader of their forum. 

“T say, they got close enough with one 
bayonet to jab me.” 

““Young man, do you know anything 
about war?” creaked the colonel out of the 
darkness. 

“Not much. I know a lot less now than 
I did before I went across.”’ 

‘Were you engaged in the late struggle?” 

“Seventy-seventh Division.” 

‘“What was your commission?’ persisted 
the unfriendly drawl. 

“Only a lieutenant.” 

“And where—if I might ask—did they 
jab you?” 

“Tn the leg.” 

“Tn the leg!’”’ Quite apparently Colonel 
Thrasher considered this no proper place 
to be jabbed in, for he added emphatically, 
“T was wounded twice, young man.”’ 

“Where, colonel?’”’ asked Bob, deter- 
mined to stick it out. 

“Tn the battle of Antietam.” 

“Does it pain you at night?” creaked 
little Mr. Hornblower. 

“T’m not in the habit,’ announced 
Colonel Thrasher, ‘‘of complaining.” 

“‘T don’t think this climate agrees with 
me,”’ persisted Mr. Hornblower, reverting 
rapidly to his darling mania. ‘I wanted 
to go farther south, but my family was al- 
ways crazy about Santa Barbara. One of 
my wife’s sisters died here in 1894—no, 
it was 1901. The doctor says it’s rheuma- 
tism, but I declare it looks a lot like 
arthritis to me. Judge, what, in your 
opinion, is arthritis?” 

“Arthritis,” announced the decaying 
jurist in a voice even more opinionated 
than that of Colonel Thrasher, “is a 
hardening of the—er—cartilaginous sub- 
stances between the joints. It is not to be 
confused with the gouty deposit which is— 
er—amenable to treatment. Arthritis is 
not amenable to treatment.” 

Bob Harrigan found himself fumbling 
nervously with his knee joints. In the 
background of a diseased imagination he 
could hear wild strains of the dance now 
going full blast at the country club. 

“Young man,” dronedColonelThrasher— 
and from the general silence Bob concluded 
that the words were being addressed to 
him—‘“‘ young man, what is your age?” 

“T’m forty-four,” admitted Bob, think- 
ing it only decent to put on a few years. 

“Forty-four!’”? snorted the Colonel. 
“Young man, when I was your age do you 
know what I was doing?” 

Bob hadn’t the remotest idea, so Colonel 
Thrasher proceeded to recite his iliad of 
sophomoric deeds enacted some forty years 
ago when California was still a young state 
and the gold was as raw as the society. 

It would have been a quaint and pic- 
turesque tale from the lips of another. 
Colonel Thrasher managed to make it 
uniformly dull, ruining every climax in his 
narrative to tell the exact street address, 
business reference and antecedents of his 
principal characters. 


Almost always he would get the details 


so wrong that he must needs go back to 
correct himself. 

His memory was failing. Bob Harri- 
gan’s memory, which had been excellent 
up to this evening, showed symptoms of 
turning traitor. 

In the midst of a lengthy paragraph the 
colonel paused, consulted an enormous gold 
watch, rose sluggishly, yawned and creaked, 
“Well, gentlemen—half past nine—my bed 
hour.”’ 

Whereupon Judge Dade yawned, Mr. 
Hornblower yawned and Bob Harrigan 
yawned. 


“Tt’s my bed hour 
moaned Bob, and tot 
his room. 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 

to pack. To Shima, the Japanese boy who 
assisted him, he gave a pin-checked suit of 
boyish pattern and two pairs of buckskin 
shoes with tan straps over the insteps. The 
rest of his splendid clothes he scrapped in a 
wardrobe trunk with the idea of disposing 
of them at whim sometime in the near 
future. 

At half past seven he slunk down to 
dinner. His entrance made very little sen- 
sation to-night; it merely caused a turning 
of a head here and there. He was ceasing 
to be a novelty. Glancing round a corner 
of the Tribune, he could see Sadie and Mrs. 
Tallinger eating primly by themselves. 
It somewhat disappointed him to note that 
Lonnie Wayle had not been included in the 
party. After all, he had handed Lonnie 
over to her, and it annoyed him to think 
that his arrangements had not been 
carried out to the letter. 

Heigh-ho! Youth is sweet! Late in the 
course of dinner Lonnie Wayle, all in festi- 
val array, became visible. His intentions 
as he came up to the Tallingers’ table and 
pulled up a chair were doubtless romantic, 
but to Bob Harrigan’s bilious eyes he 
looked like Simon Legree. ° His self-satisfied 
smile seemed to proclaim to the whole 
dining room that Sadie Tallinger was as 
good as his and that Mrs. Tallinger had put 
her seal upon the bargain. 

Bob called the waitress and sent back 
his portion of duck with the message that 
the cooking had become intolerable. 

Presently the Tallinger table was empty. 
Sadie and her adorer strolled ahead, while 
Mrs. Tallinger, sly schemer, loitered from 
chair to chair and made merry with the 
gossips. Bob swore—not at Sadie, of course, 
or at Lonnie or Mrs. Tallinger. But he had 
just smeared a drop of rich duck gravy 
upon his elderly gray necktie. 

After the ordeal by food he took a stroll 
round the veranda. There was nothing 
to do until train time—the porter had al- 
ready engaged an upper berth for him. 
Therefore he fell to pacing up and down, 
happy as a caged hyena. In a dark corner 
he could hear the buzz-buzz, drone-drone 
of Colonel Thrasher explaining his point to 
Judge Dade and Mr. Hornblower. He 
attempted a swift retreat, but the maneuver 
was begun too late. 

“‘Good evening, Mr. Harrigan,’”’ came a 
challenging creak out of the darkness. 

“Good evening, colonel.” 

He ventured a few more shuffling steps, 
but the colonel would not be passed so 
easily. 

“Pull up a chair, young man. There are 
one or two things I should like to ask you.” 

Bob took the blow standing. The old 
gentlemen had decided to accept him as 
one of them. 

“Now, young man,” began the colonel, 
“‘what was your rank in the late war?” 

“Lieutenant,” explained Bob, resigning 
himself to a chair. 

sé Hey? 9 9? 

“Lieutenant.” 

“Pon my word—you were a major last 
night ” the colonel looked toward his 
associates for confirmation. 

“Now answer me this—what’s the use of 
high explosive—fired at a distance of thirty 
miles—if armies insist on hand-to-hand 
struggles?” 

“They don’t insist on fighting hand to 
hand,” protested the new member. 

“What was that?” asked Mr. Horn- 
blower, cupping his hand behind his ear. 

“He said,’’ decreed the decaying jurist, 
aL they didn’t always fight hand to 


“They call it gout,’? announced Mr. 
Hornblower. 
5 ene what gout?” thundered Judge 
ade 
“Stiffness in the hands.” 
“Stuff and nonsense!’’ shouted Colonel 
Thrasher. “Now, young man, _here’s 
another point— —want to know about it v4 
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The ensuing question might have been 
the droning of a vagrant bumblebee so 
little meaning did it convey to Bob Harri- 
gan. He saw Sadie’s blue frock in the 
square of yellow light which was the door- 
way. Lonnie Wayle’s perfectly satisfied 
face was smiling at her shoulder and she 
was returning the smile—her head was 
charming in profile as she looked over her 
shoulder, the light playing in her hair, her 
eyes flashing. - 

“T’ve reached the age,’’ thought Bob 
Harrigan, ‘when women begin to appeal 
to me as works of art.” 

He saw Lonnie Wayle slip a cloak over 
her shoulders as they came out on the 
veranda. Colonel Thrasher’s questions 
went droning, droning on. The drone 
stopped suddenly with an upward inflec- 
tion. Apparently an answer was required. 
Bob, his eyes still on that square of yellow 
light, said something idiotically non- 
committal. What was Sadie intending to 
do now? Lonnie Wayle was left standing 
alone. Quick as a cat she had glided away 
and had come tripping along the veranda 
straight toward the old men’s caucus! 

The emotion which stopped Bob Harri- 
gan’s heart was certainly not esthetic. 
Something very like life was burning in his 
veins; and yet he turned in pretended 
interest toward Colonel Thrasher’s solemn 
inquisition. Psychic eyes seemed to open 
in the back of his head and give him full 
knowledge of the lovely form coming 
nearer and nearer. He did not look round 
as frivolous footsteps tap-tapped the 
boards behind him 

“Young man,’”’ wheezed the colonel, 
“do you call that an answer to my ques- 
tion?” 

“Well — er”’ —announced Bob Harri- 
gan—‘‘you see, the conditions of warfare 
save, changed so during the past fifty 


yea 

“Who the devil said anything about 
warfare?” snarled the old warrior. “I was 
asking about buying an automobile.” 

“Automobiles? Oh, yes!’’ 

The word sounded vaguely familiar to 
Bob, but his material eyes were wandering 
along the porch toward a patch of moon- 
light in which she stood revealed. She 
was waiting for something and something 
told him that she was waiting for him. He 
scrambled to his feet and made after the 
witching figure in moonlit blue which 
glided slowly down the walk toward the sea. 

“Sadie!” he called softly. 

She paused in the shadow of a tall shrub, 
and the unearthly light lent to her face 
suggestions of tragedy and accusation. 
Where now were Bob’s resolutions? Young 
blood was again beating at his temples, 
spring freshets sang in his heart. He stood 
there perfectly dumb. What could he say? 

“What’s been the matter with you, 
Bob?” he heard her hurt voice asking. 

“Everything,” he muttered before his 
voice played him false again. 

“Aren’t you a little ashamed of your- 
self, poking round like an old man?” 

“T am an old man, Sadie.” 

“Really? You’re about a day older 
than you were yesterday morning.” 

“That’s about twenty years.” 

““What’s got into the foolish child?” she 
asked the moon. 

“So you’ve decided to wither up and 
blow away, have you?” she inquired in a 
tone slightly less friendly. 

“‘T’ve been trying to tell you,”’ he began 
clumsily. 

“When? Every time I’ve seen you 
you’ve been hiding somewhere in those 
funny clothes. Do you think that’s being 
nice to me?” 

““Tt was to be nice to you,” he said woe- 
fully, ‘‘that I’ve been acting like that. I 
wanted you to see the change. I say, this 
is awful!” 

Quite unexpectedly—for Sadie Tallinger 
did things that way—she took his hand in 
both hers and pressed it to her heart. 
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‘‘How you do need a mother!”’ she said. 
“You'll never grow up, poor dear!” 

“Sadie!” 

In locking both her hands in his he did 
the worst possible thing for his noble res- 
olutions. 

“You mustn’t imagine too much, Bob,” 
she told him; and crushed though he was 
by her changed tone he also felt a mel- 
ancholy pleasure. Nothing could take this 
moment away from them. 

“T’ve made up my mind, dear,” 
went on. 

He knew that was coming. 

“Yes; don’t be afraid of hurting me, 
Sadie. I realize the insurmountable bar- 
rier between us. After all, Lonnie’s a good 
sort—really he is. And I wish you all 
sorts of happiness.” 

‘“Why don’t you have those sentiments 
engraved and put on a card?” she sug- 
gested dryly. 

“Of course it’s all settled,’ he gloomed. 


she 


“Tt is,”’—she almost whispered it—‘‘and 
in your favor.” 
“Sadie!” He dropped her hands and 


backed away as much as a foot. ‘‘Would 
you mind saying that again?” 

“T want you to go to your room,” she 
said in a clearer tone, ‘‘and put on some 
decent. clothes and get ready. I’m going 
to show you to mother and give her a 
chance to get over being mad.” 

“You're not accepting me?” he gasped. 

“Yes, Bob, that’s exactly what I’m 
doing. We’ve got to settle it now or 
Lonnie’ll elope with me and spoil my life.” 

‘What decided you?” he had the temer- 
ity to ask. 

“Anything else would be silly, Bob, the 
way we feel.” 

He could see her great eyes regarding 
him solemnly through the gloom; and even 
now he made one last desperate stand. 

“You don’t know everything about me.” 

“T know enough. Lonnie’s such a brat.” 

“He’s young—he’s ages more suitable 
than I.” 

“Bob Harrigan, who’s choosing my hus- 
band—you or I?” 

There fell another silence, during which 
both stood still as garden statues. 

‘Have you stopped caring for me, Bob?”’ 
she asked plaintively. 

“Sadie, when I go away from you I 
think it’s going to kill me.’ 

“You’ re not going to kill yourself that 
way,’ she decided. 

“And now, my dear, I want you to tell 
me why you’ ve been making this queer 
masquerade.” 

“It’s something too horrible,” he stam- 
mered, but she cut in with her gentle de- 
cisiveness. 

“T don’t care if it’s positively disgrace- 
ful! Even if you’ve robbed a bank I'll 
know you did it for some foolish, nice idea. 
Now tell me, Bob! It isn’t going to make 
any difference.” 

Bob Harrigan went fumbling through 
the pockets of his middle-aged coat. 
Faintly in the shadows a trifling square of 
paper could be seen in his fingers. 

““You remember that telegram?” he 
said gruffly, and began unfolding the 
square. 

“Yes; you read it and ran away like 
a man escaping from jail.” 

“It’s something I can’t escape by run- 
ning.” 

“Bob, for heaven’s sake stop this mysti- 
fying!” 

He struck a match and held it near the 
paper for the length of the flame’s small 
life as they stood, heads together, and read 
the brief words which had made all the 
difference to him. 


’ 
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““Who’s Nora?” asked the sweet voice 
close to his ear. He thought her tone had 
chilled a degree. 
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Whizzing Speed— 
peaceful idling—It makes a 
_ fellow’s blood tingle to look at 
a car like this and feel that it 
belongs to him. Unleashed it 
will roar nose to nose with an 
express train. Checked it will 
glide along composedly behind 
a mule team. A spirited car, 
ravenous to devour the miles; 
coach work by master builders, 
free from bevels and blatant 
extremes; full, wide, free- 
swinging doors; springs that 
lull where others crash; up- 
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The one big reason why many 
tires do not live up to their 
makers’ guarantees— 


The one big reason why more 
tires do not outlive their 
makers’ guarantees— 


Under-inflation 


Manufacturers and repairmen alike 
agree on this. A tire always properly 
inflated, barring road accidents, will 
give 3 more mileage. A tire guar- 
anteed to give so many miles, with 
ordinary care, will give one-third as 
many miles again, if always properly 
inflated. 


PATENT OFFICE 


REGISTERED U 5S. 


The Tirometer is simply a pressure 
gauge and non-leakable valve com- 
bined. A transparent cap enables 
you always to tell at a glance whether 
your tires are properly inflated. 


Neither chauffeur, owner nor gar- 
ageman will trouble to “take the 
pressure” of each tire on the car 
every day with an ordinary pressure 
gauge. Consequently your tires 
probably lose at least one-third of 
the mileage they should give. 


With the Tirometer, “taking the 
pressure” means merely glancing 
at the built-in gauge—as simple a 
matter as noting the car’s speed by 
a glance at the speedometer. 
ATirometer costs $1.75. It is quickly 
installed on your present inner tube. 
When this tube wears out, it is as 
quickly changed to the new tube. 

A permanent addition of 1/43 more 
mileage to tire after tire. Is that 
worth $1.75 to you? 

While thoroughly tested, the Tirometer is 
new on the market. Many dealers have 
already stocked it, but if yours does not 


have the Tirometer, we will gladly fill your 
order from the factory. 


PRICES 


In U. S., $1.75 each or set of five 
for $8.00. Specify wood or wire 
wheels. 


Tirometer Valve Corporation 
of America 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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However, by either the day on the river, 
which dwelt long in her memory, or the 
Victoria Crosses, which proved so pleasant 
an antidote to household science, Sylvia 
was won back to the path of dishonor. On 
the understanding that this would be the 
last time—an understanding which had 
prefaced several scores of last times—she 
cheerfully enough agreed to barter away 
another portion of her hopes in Paradise. 

The relief to the villains of the piece can 
be imagined when it is said that Robert 
already had a box for The Reformation. 
This was the gift of Mr. Wansworth, M.P., 
who knew several actor managers. To 
waste it would have broken Robert’s as 
well as Molly’s heart, so that Robert only 
had to engage a table at their usual dis- 
creet little restaurant, which did not always 
shelter quite such innocent couples, for 
dinner and supper, and order an electric 
brougham. This last was pure extrava- 
gance. Molly protested. But Robert knew 
well, or, rather, out of the simple affection 
of his heart had accidentally stumbled upon 
the knowledge, that a debauch—to use 
Molly’s word—which does not cost more 
than one can afford is no debauch at all. 

The brougham came to Sylvia’s at half 
past six, and while the chauffeur was still 
trying to look as if he had never been in 
such a neighborhood before Molly darted 
out in her opera cloak and jumped in. 
Robert never came to the hostel on these 
occasions. Not only was there a real dan- 
ger that gossip, being started in the hostel, 
where gossip was no stranger, should reach 
Mrs. Maxwell—either on one of her infre- 
quent visits to Sylvia or by a more devious 
but no less disastrous route, such as gossip 
can easily find for itself—but there was 
a certain pleasure in conspiracy and these 
underhand doings, which both Robert and 
Molly would have missed if they had made 
less of the danger and taken fewer pre- 
cautions. 

The brougham did not go all the way to 
St. George’s for Robert. It stopped in New 
Oxford Street, at the pillars of the Pan- 
theon. What more appropriate rendezvous 
could there be than the old door which was 
the meeting place of lovers in Evelina’s 
time? Perhaps Robert, who was not ill 
read and had a sense of history, chose it 
partly for that very reason, if partly for the 
fact that it is a landmark and happens to 
lie between Bloomsbury and Soho. 

Molly had barely tapped the window, 
and the brougham stopped, when a young 
man in a violent, impatient hurry shouted 
“Go on to Piccolo’s, Old Compton Street,” 
opened the door and hopped fairly into 
Molly’s arms. 

Molly objected. As she explained when 
she had recovered possession of her lips, 
there is too much glass in a brougham 
for this sort of thing. What “this sort of 
thing” was must be left to the imagination. 
But Robert’s reply might be recorded. 

“Never mind,” he said, “‘it will be dark 
after dinner.” 

When these matters had been arranged 
he asked: “‘Did you try again with your 
mother?” 

This referred to their agreement that if 
Mrs. Maxwell could be induced to come to 
the play with them she should be asked. It 
was to be a last great effort to reconcile her 
with Robert and an immoral daughter at 
one and the same moment. Needless to 
say, much tact was required. Robert would 
appear only as Sylvia’s cousin. Sylvia was 
to have been asked first. Molly was to 
have heard that Robert had two more 
tickets and would like to use them—a mag- 
nificent structure of plausible deceit, with 
Sylvia as usual for keystone. 

But unfortunately the plot had not gone 
very far. For Molly had only begun, with 
the remark to her mother at breakfast, that 
she saw by the papers there was a new play 
at the Court, by Arthur Hillyard, when she 
was abruptly stopped by the statement 
that Mrs. Maxwell had also noticed it, and 
it was obviously the same sort of thing as 
Hillyard’s other plays; she wondered why 
the censor allowed them. Molly could only 
reply that it did not look very bad in the 
accounts; that the critics liked it. 


“T dare say it is very well written,” said, 


her mother agreeably as she poured out the 
coffee. “‘Mr. Hillyard is a very clever man. 
But the subject is—you wouldn’t like it, 
dear.”” She shook her head. ‘‘There’s quite 
enough ugliness in the world without mak- 
ing life ugly on the stage.” 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“But isn’t it a comedy, mother?” 

“Some people might be amused.” Mrs. 
Maxwell pursed up her lips and raised her 
eyebrows in deprecation of the vagaries of 
some people. 

Molly was obliged to admit that she had 
not tried again. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been any good, Bobby. 
I’m as sorry as you are that we can’t—that 
we can’t break it to her gently; but I’m 
afraid we’ll just have to go on as we are till 
there’s a—a ——” 

“Horrid bump.” 

Molly did not approve the words, but 
she agreed with the meaning. For at least 
two minutes she looked very sad at the 
thought of the dreadful awakening in prep- 
aration for her mother. Then the arrival 
at Piccolo’s and the excitement of walking 
down a room full of people when wearing 
one’s best evening frock and followed by a 
cavalier revived her spirits to their former 
pitch, from which they had no reason to 
flag during an excellent meal and a no less 
agreeable drive to the theater. 

Here indeed they had an alarm. Sylvia 
was waiting for them. She had come to the 
theater to be sure to catch them. Mrs. 
Maxwell had taken it into her head to tele- 
phone about Molly in such a manner as to 
excite Sylvia’s fears. She had asked for a 
definite assurance that Molly was going to 
spend the evening in the hostel. 

“What does that mean?” asked Molly, 
looking much disturbed beneath the bright 
lights of the foyer. 

“T should say—nothing,” said Robert, 
who was anxious not to lose his evening’s 
enjoyment. 


‘7 hope she won't take it into her head. 


to go round —— 

“Oh, no! Nonsense, Molly! At this 
time of night! ” 

“T don’t think she’ll do that,’ said Syl- 
via. ‘‘She seemed to be going out herself.” 

“Oh?” Molly turned on Sylvia. 

““What’s that, Sylvia?” Robert stared. 

alt only thought so.” 

“T_well, I—I don’t really know.” 

Sylvia looked extremely uncomfortable 
under the gaze of her two taskmasters. The 
truth was merely that Mrs. Maxwell had 
explained her telephoning by saying that 
she would be out that evening and wanted 
to be at ease about Molly’s welfare. And 
the reason of Sylvia’s confusion was only 
that Mrs. Maxwell, on second thoughts, 
had asked her not to tell Molly she would 
be out, for reasons which Mrs. Maxwell 
could make perfectly clear, only she had no 
time. 

This had served to alarm Sylvia, without 
giving her the power to explain why she 
should be alarmed. But her reputation for 
general imbecility saved her. Both Robert 
and Molly, after a short stare, put down 
her strange statements and stranger hesita- 
tions to pure weakness of brain. 

“Tn fact you don’t know,” said Robert: 

““No-o-o, I suppose not,’ admitted the 
wretched Sylvia. : 

“‘And as for mother’s telephoning, I 
don’t really see why it need have worried 
you so much.” 

Sylvia was forced to admit that she had 
allowed her fears to run away with her. 
Robert and Molly gently but firmly crushed 
her by a few more polite remarks on the 
useless nature of her errand, and then 
Molly made up for them by suggesting that 
she should come into their box. 

“Oh, no! Thank you so much, but ——” 

Sylvia, who longed to ‘see the play, 
peeped nervously at Robert. 

Robert had shot one agonized glance at 
Molly, who retorted with a look of uncom- 
prehending innocence. Now he politely 
addressed Sylvia. 

“Yes, please do. There’s plenty of room.” 

“Oh, no! But—you don’t want me.” 

“Why, of course, Sylvia!” 

“After that I must really insist 

“T should only be in the way,” said Syl- 
via, causing Robert to want to slap her— 
for, of course, this tone made it inevitable 
that they should retain her, even by force. 

Robert took her arm and said that he 
should be extremely offended if she re- 
peated such an insult to his hospitality. 

Molly took her other and said she ought 
to be ashamed to say such things. 

“But my clothes?” said Sylvia, wavering. 

It was decided at once that this was pure 
affectation. Her frock was charming. Syl- 
via was led away. 
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during a final burst of tears, ventured, after 
all other consolation had failed, to suggest 
a cup of coffee. Should she go and get a cup 
of coffee? Ofnice hot coffee? It would take 
only a minute. 

This was typically a Sylvian notion— 
practical, kind, hygienic—with a strong 
domestic flavor. It came from Sylvia’s 
heart. But it had a startling effect. Molly 
turned on her with flashing eyes. 

“T’ll never trust you again, Sylvia!” 

“Molly!” Sylvia’s spectacles feebly pro- 
tested against this outrage. 

“T certainly think you haven’t been 
very—er—straightforward, Miss Mann,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell, glad to see Molly’s 
wrath diverted. 

“Oh, Mrs. Maxwell!’? moaned Sylvia, 
withdrawing a step in conscience-stricken 
shame. 

“You told me not five minutes ago that 
Molly was not in the theater,” said Mrs. 
Maxwell, warming in her indignation. 

“T heard what you said about me!” 
cried Molly, terribly. “And I believe you 
knew all the time that mother was— 
was ——” 

“Engaged,”’ suggested Hillyard in a de- 
precating manner. 

““Engaged,’’ Molly in her rage was quite 
indifferent to this last discovery. ‘I be- 
lieve you planned the whole thing. Over 
the telephone. I thought you looked sly 
when you told me that mother had ——”’ 

“T understood, Miss Mann, that you 
promised me not to tell that I ——” 

_ “But Robert always said you had no 
moral backbone, and I was a fool not to 
‘believe him,” interrupted Molly. 

“Really, you have practically been tell- 
ing—er—untruths, Miss Mann ——” be- 
gan Mrs. Maxwell again, who was now 
rapidly coming round to the belief that 
Sylvia was at the bottom of all her mis- 
fortunes. 

But Sylvia was overwhelmed. Clapping 
a not very clean handkerchief over her 
spectacles she rushed into the box, snatched 
her cloak and, loudly blubbering, fled down 
the corridor. 

Hillyard was about to pursue. He mut- 
tered something about ‘‘a poor girl. Ought 
to see her through.” 

But both the ladies stopped him. 

“Leave her,” said Molly. ‘‘She deserves 
every bit of it.’’ 

‘A thoroughly deceitful girl. I hope you 
on not be friends with her any more, my 

ear.” 

“T never did trust her.” 

“A bad look. Shifty.’’ 

“And always so suspiciously obliging.”’ 

There was a slight pause. But the at- 
mospherewasdecidedly clearer. Theclouds, 
so to speak, had discharged most of their 
lightning, and it is to be hoped they blasted 
the right person, for Sylvia wept away 
nearly half a stone in the next twenty-four 
hours, and totally failed in her examination 
on the morphology of blancmange, only 
next Wednesday morning. 
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that the men were getting such a bountiful 
dividend, they ordered the workmen to 
withdraw from the scheme. When asked 
for a reason the union officials stated that 
it is not their policy to permit any arrange- 
ment that will benefit some of their mem- 
bers and not others. Dozens of cases of a 
similar kind might be cited, all of which 
does not hold forth any immediate promise 
of a record production. 

Most Americans are earnest in their de- 
sire that the nations of Europe shall quickly 
and satisfactorily solve their problems. 
However, while entertaining such a hope 
there is no reason for us to be blind to the 
fact that a depreciation in foreign exchange 
may be somewhat of a blessing in disguise. 
The acreage of winter wheat that was 
planted in the United States last fall 
showed a reduction of about twenty-five 
per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. This gives us an area that is well 
below the ten-year average, and at a time 
when we are greatly in need of a record 
production of foodstuffs. Perhaps if Europe 
buys less of the cereals from us in coming 


“months we may be pleased next fall that 


such a reduction in our food exports has 
taken place. 

The greatest opportunity for a profitable 
foreign trade for the United States at the 
present time lies in building up a substan- 
tial business with Asia and the countries of 


EVENING POST 


“Shall we go into the box, Miss Max- 
well? Now Miss Mann has gone, perhaps 
you would like to come in with us. I 
should be delighted if you would.” Hill- 
yard smiled, though somewhat nervously. 
“We ought to—er—to get to—er—know 
each other. At least, I hope you will 2 

“Molly,” said Mrs. Maxwell in a careless 
tone, as if by the way, ‘‘who’s Robert? 
You mentioned a Robert.” 

“Robert?’’ Molly looked at the two cul- 
prits before her. She even fancied that she 
had intercepted a glance between them. 
Hillyard’s smile still lingered—or was it a 
new smile? No doubt they knew some- 
thing. These middle-aged people are so 
underhand. Molly replied: ‘‘You mean 
Mr. Anderson, whom I’m engaged to. He’s 
just gone to get some chocolates.’ 

She prepared to crush any sign of sur- 
prise at this announcement. But there was 
no need for her to lift her head and display 
her nostril in such a threatening manner. 
Mrs. Maxwell and Hillyard fully under- 
stood their insecurity, their moral vileness, 
their total disqualification from any right 
to comment. Molly’s mother only dared 
to remark that that was very nice—very 
nice; she would be glad to meet Mr. Ander- 
son again, and Hillyard, shaking Molly by 
the hand, respectfully begged to be per- 
mitted to congratulate her. 

Robert himself arrived some two minutes 
later, and found them in the other box. At 
first he appeared somewhat perplexed and 
behaved therefore with a reserve and cau- 
tious dignity of which Molly could highly 
approve. But when the situation gradually 
dawned upon him not all her cold looks 
could restrain his spirits. The natural 
grossness of his sex showed itself in an ex- 
treme affability with Hillyard, and an al- 
mostaffectionatedeferenceto Mrs. Maxwell. 
Indeed the three of them began to grow 
very cheerful. 

Molly was disgusted. When Bobby 
started that famous absurd story about the 
Member for Middlehampton and the gam- 
mon of bacon she really felt she must snub 
him. But there was something about 
Bobby as he approached his point, some- 
thing in his droll tone, his lips, his nose, 
something in the glance, which, catching 
Molly’s eye, seemed to be quite sure that 
there at least there was appreciation, which 
made it quite impossible to snub him. In- 
deed she laughed. She was caught laugh- 
ing. Everyone noticed it, and immediately 
her dignity was gone. 

Her mother kissed her when the lights 
were turned down at the end of the in- 
terval, and Hillyard actually called her by 
her Christian name. ‘“‘Now, Molly,” he 
said, ‘‘you must tell me how you like the 
second act. I’m not quite sure of it.” 

“‘T don’t think it could be better than the 
first,’ said Molly kindly. 

“Rather not,” Robert agreed. ‘‘There 
was something about that first act which— 
er—which—in fact, I liked it. Molly, have 
another almond.” 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


South America. One authority points out 
that the per capita trade of the West Indies 
with the United States in 1918 was four 
times that of Great Britain prior to the 
war; Argentina’s per capita trade with us 
was five times that of France; Brazil’s 
twice that of Sweden; Cuba’s twenty-six 
times that of Germany; and Chile’s three 
times that of Belgium. 

But notwithstanding the opportunity 
that is afforded us, we are piling up debts 
in the West Indies and South America in- 
stead of credits. 

It is quite possible for an American citi- 
zen to be loyal to his own country without 
being unfriendly to any other nation. We 
have vital problems of our own that need 
prompt attention if we are to avoid dis- 
aster. 

The volume of industrial, railroad, gov- 
ernment and other financing last year 
here in America reached a figure that is 
causing some people to be apprehensive. 
The total of stock flotations for 1919 in the 
United States is estimated at $4,870,000,- 
000, which compares with $1,883,600,000 
in 1918. Sucha showing does not represent 
that degree of conservatism and business 
caution that are warranted by present 
world conditions. Everyone knows that 
we need to foster our foreign trade. How- 
ever, let us not overlook the importance of 
those two great elements—time and place. 
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Lliminate 
Compression 
Leakage 


The “Flexatite” assembly 
of HERCULES Giant 
Spark Plugsisproofagainst 
compression leakage and 
resultant fouling. The 
stone-like, unglazed insu- 
lators and other features 
of this sturdy “over-size” 
plug give you extra 
strength, durability and 
dependability. 

Install a complete set. 
Cut down your carburetor 
half a dozen notches. Save 
gasoline. Increase power. 
Note that your engine 
startseasier, runssmoother 
—has new life. 


Millions in use on every 
style and type of engine. 
Write for size chart. 


Eclipse Manufacturing 
Co., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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This delightful hand-chased Round Con- 
vertible wristlet, with detachable gold brace- 
let, is a splendid example of Wadsworth 
craftsmanship at its best 


No Wadsworth creation has won more 
friends than this chased and enamel inlaid 
wristlet. It is known as the Cushion 
Square, and is worn with a silk ribbon 


Here is an Octagon wristlet, with a del- 
icate chased design, which has been 
accorded high favor, worn withasilkribbon 


Its very simplicity lends attractiveness to 
this Octagon Convertible case. The gold 
bracelet is detachable 
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And now—make way for bride and groom, and for the youth and maidei) 
stepping forth from classroom into the larger activities of life! | 


And if there be among these one who is especially dear to you, yout theg 
doubtless turn to some enduring gift. Then why not a watch, whose ceases 
throughout the years will oft remind of your friendship and well wishes? 

What watch? The movement, first, must be the honest work of a reliae 
But, if your gift is to be cherished, the case, too, is most important. 

For 30 years Wadsworth has been making cases for the watch movementsof leat 
facturers and importers. Throughout this time the Wadsworth Standards havi 


ever higher—and Wadsworth craftsmen have made many contributions t th 
ment of artistic beauty, of dependable utility, of honest workmanship, in Wa. 


When you buy a watch, select any standard movement your jeweler recomé 
have him “dress” it in a Wadsworth case. The name Wadsworth is your 8% 
correctness and beauty of design—of highest quality materials and best w? 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton, Ky. 
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No worthier example of the craftsmen’s 
skill has come forth than this Decagon 
case, a distinctive Wadsworth creation. 
Note the quiet richness and beauty of the 
hand chasing that follows the edge of the 
case even to the pendant and bow. Here, 
indeed, is a man’s case that will arouse 
in the owner a genuine feeling of pride 
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the big parcel in the corner—‘“‘and you lug 
that extension valise 0’ mine. We can gita 
trolley car handy, can’t we?” 

“Not on Nineteenth Street. But that 
makes no difference. I’ve a motor below.” 

The aristocratic Dabney picked up Jud’s 
unsightly valise and started down the 
dingy stairs, followed by its owner bearing 
the nondescript package in his arms. 

“Hey,” said Jud at the foot of the stairs, 
‘you go on out and I’ll be right along. Got 
to step into the barroom and pay for my 
room. I don’t s’pose you’d care f’r a glass 
o’ beer?”’ 

Dabney didn’t s’pose he did and kept on 
across the sidewalk, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of the Eggleston chauffeur and foot- 
man. Buttheirastonishmentwasredoubled 
when presently Jud Dunlap appeared with 
the awkward package containing the churn, 
which required both his hands to manage. 
With some assistance he deposited it in the 
rack on top of the car. 

“There now!” he said. ‘I’m glad to git 
shet of that place. I never could stand dirt 
nor bugs, and Lord knows I seen enough of 
em across the water. Say, Dabney, I never 
told you nothin’ ’bout my churn, did I?” 

“Ts that the thing in the big bundle? 
I thought it was part of a pulp mill. What 
do you propose to do with it in New York?” 

“Thought I’d start a dairy lunch,” replied 
Jud quizzically, eying his companion ob- 
liquely. Dabney said nothing. 

“Right nice automobile you got here,” 
continued Jud. 

“Tt belongs to Mr. Eggleston.” 

“‘T see he has to have one o’ them he 
chambermaids to open the doors when he 
gits in and out. Beats all how helpless a 
live human bein’ can be.’ Does he have to 
have his meat cut up fer him?” 

All this was extremely distasteful to 
Dabney. He had seen the big rustic on his 
native heath and rather admired him. But 
here in New York Dunlap seemed out of 
place, and the annoying part of it was he 
didn’t appear to know he didn’t fit. He was 
as calmly assured as he had been in Asha- 
luna. 

Eggleston and Dabney had hoped to 
clean up the purchase of the sluice property 
with a quiet dispatch which would mean a 
low price. They had given Jud but slight 
intimation of the importance of the deal, 
yet with inherent shrewdness he had made 
up his mind that at the point reached by 
the negotiations up to this time 
any offers were farfrom adequate. 

The fact that there was com- 
petition gave Jud a distinct ad- 
vantage. Ifthey had 
only been able to put 
the transaction 
through without de- ¢ 
lay! Dabneythought ~~ 
with regret that Dun- 
lap was now in New 
York of his own ac- 
cord, paying his own 
expenses, beholden to 
noone. Itwouldhave 
been so different had the young 
man accepted that earlier invi- 
tation. Then they would have 
had him to themselves and the 
whole business might have been 
aps up before other would-be pur- 

hasers could get to him. 

Dabney knew nothing about churns 
and did not desire to increase his famil- 
iarity with the subject. He wanted to 
talk water power and find out at the 
earliest possible moment just what price 
he and his associate would be obliged to 
pay on behalf of their principal in order to 
acquire the entire Dunlap property. He 
was willing to trot round to cheap hotels 
and do humiliating things—even though 
well-trained servants were thereby given 
opportunity to laugh up their braided 
sleeves at him—if he could by so doing ex- 
pedite the conclusion of the Ashaluna pur- 
chase. But he wanted the disagreeable 
experience to be brief. Judson Dunlap, 
however, was exasperatingly deliberate. 

“This is better,’”’ he said, surveying the 
new quarters into which Dabney intro- 

duced him. To Dabney the hotel was 
humble in the extreme. There were dis- 
tinct odors from the kitchen haunting all 
the corridors. The hangings were thread- 
bare, the carpets faded. The elevators 
rattled and grunted in their channels, and 
were piloted by colored boys in uniforms 
far from smart. 
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Judson had a room and bath, for which 
he was charged a dollar and seventy-five 
cents a day. This room was big enough for 
a single bed, a chiffonier, a chair and Jud’s 
churn. The elevator boy made a deter- 
mined protest against accepting the churn 
for transportation in his car and stated that 
there was a special lift for freight and 
trunks at the back of the house. 

“‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, forget it!’ 
grumbled Dabney. He assuaged the feel- 
ings of the colored youth with currency 
and the awkward bundle was permitted 
to accompany its owner. 

‘By gravy,” said Jud, “they give me a 
bathroom. That’ll come in handy, but I 
dunno as I’d ruther have it than meals. 
Funny idea, payin’ ten or eleven dollars a 
week for a room and not gettin’ any grub 
throwed in. Well, I can put the churn in 
the bathroom part o’ the time and git a 
little more space in here.” 

Dabney was thankful Jud didn’t make 
some comic reference to Saturday night in 
discussing the bathroom. The whole epi- 
sode was already too much of a burlesque. 

“T suppose you came to New 
York to arrange for the sale of your 
water-power site,” he said, seating 
himself on the bedside and lighting 
an expensive cigarette. ‘I assure 
you my partner and I are ready to 
bring matters to a head at once.” 

“Oh, I ain’t in no great hurry,” 
said Dunlap. ‘I’m a-goin’ to stay 
in New York two weeks, maybe 
three. I got quite some things to 
attend to. Now there’s my churn. 
J don’t s’pose you'd be interested in 
my churn, would you, Dabney? 
The right parties could make a 
heap o’ money out of it.” 

“T dare say. It’s hardly in our 
line, Dunlap. The men we represent 
do things in a big way, and the de- 
velopment of the Ashaluna sluice 
for power purposes will require a 
great deal of capital. The cost of 
buying your rights is only a small 


part of it. We 
want to be liberal 
with you.’ 


who you mean by 


we,” said Jud, fishing a brush and comb 
from his extension bag and carefully slicking 
his hair. ‘‘ All I know’s Eggleston and you. 
Fore I do business J’ll want to talk with 
your boss.” 

“But, Dunlap, we have full authority to 


act. It’s to be a cash transaction abso- 
lutely, so there’s no need of your meeting 
our principal. He most assuredly will not 
appear in the matter until the proper time 
comes.” 

“‘He will if he does business with J. Dun- 
lap,” said Jud with finality. ‘’Course dh 
ain’t in no hurry, as I said before. I got my 
churn to ’tend to. If you can’t help me 
none or give me no advice, I’ll have to look 
elsewhere. I got a reason why I want to do 
somethin’ with that churn. Now maybe 
this feller down in Wall Street that hires 


you boys would recognize that it’s got 
merit. You introduce me to him and let me 
talk to him a few minutes and I can con- 
vince him.” 

“T give you my word he wouldn’t be 
interested in the slightest degree. He’s a 
very big and very busy man.” 

“T never seen one so big or so busy a 
money-makin’ proposition didn’t appeal to 
him, Dabney. Trouble with you is, you’re 
just an agent. Your job is to buy a water 
power. You’re sort of limited in your ideas 
and narrer in your views. That’s why I 
want to meet the boss. I ain’t never figured 
on doin’ business with an understrapper. 
Tf I had I could’ve settled things with 
Eggleston and you right at home without 
ever comin’ to New York at all.” 

Jud delivered this opinion with a large 
kindliness, a condescension, as if he were 
explaining something to a person dull of 
comprehension. He smiled with the great- 
est good humor, quite failing to realize that 
he had said anything in the least offensive; 
and Dabney, who as Judson had asserted 
was out to buy the Ashaluna property and 
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for no other purpose, realized that 
if he showed the resentment which 
‘ boiled within him he would jeopard- 
ize his employer’s chances; and no one 
knew better than that same Dabney the 
seriousness of such a result. 

Yet he felt helpless to deal with the 
situation. Dunlap apparently didn’t care 
three hoots in—in Ashaluna for the thing 
which gave Dabney so much concern. He 
made Dabney see his utter indifference, 
Dabney was empowered to offer the woods- 
man a sum greatly in excess of any that 
had been mentioned heretofore, but this 
power he had been holding in reserve. If 
he bought the property at any price it 
would be profitable for Eggleston and him- 
self, but the cheaper he got it the more the 
deal would benefit the partners. 

Now suddenly he considered the advis- 
ability of coming out flat-footedly with a 
really big offer, one sufficient to sweep 
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“Oh, who the deuce wants to bother with 
his old churn? L. J. isn’t paying us. to get 
him into the churn business. What we 
want is the water power.” 

“Yes, of course. But the churn is the 
short cut. Seems to me anyone could have 
seen that. I’ve a notion if you buy the 
churn this Dunlap would throw in the 
sluice property with it. Or maybe he wants 
someone to start a churn business and give 
him an interest. We could do that, pro- 
vided he’d come through with the other 
proposition.” 

“You'll have a nice time making old 
L. J. see it in that light.” ; 

“LL. J. isn’t anyone’s fool, Dab.”’ 

“And you’re going to have a dickens of a 
time getting L. J. to visit our churn king 
at his hotel.” 

“No need of it. I’ll drop in and see Dun- 
lap this afternoon and talk churns to his 
heart’s content, and he’ll forget all about 
Mr. Brown.” 

Dabney wagged his head. 

“You'll see!” he croaked. “You haven’t 
been up against this fellow.” 

Eggleston saw—just as his partner pre- 
dicted. He telephoned Jud and called on 
him that afternoon by appointment. 

‘“My partner says you have a very in- 
teresting proposition in the shape of a 
patent churn,” began Eggleston. 

» didn’t think it interested him very 


much. 

“No? Well, Dabney has an odd way of 
showing how enthusiastic he really is some- 
times. I thought I’d like to know more 
about your churn.” 

“You think maybe Mr. Brown would 
care about it?’’ asked Judson brightly. 

“Why, I’m not sure he wouldn’t. Mr. 
Brown is a very keen business man. If the 
churn has possibilities for profit I believe 
he would be only too glad to have-the 
matter investigated.” 

“You mean he’d look into it personally?” 

““Why, he would employ people who are 
experts in such matters. Mr. Brown would 
hardly wish to judge the thing of his own 
knowledge. His acquaintance with churns 
and their requirements is limited.” 

“Well, mine ain’t. I could explain to 
him as good as any expert. You let me talk 
to him ten minutes and I’ll show him.” 

“That will be impossible, Dunlap, as 
Mr. Dabney told you.” 

“All right,” said Dunlap. ‘‘He don’t 
have to, I cal’late.’” 

“Perhaps you will explain it to me then. 
I may be able to make it clear to Mr. 
Brown so that there will be no need ad 

““What’s the use of me wastin’ your 
time, Mr. Eggleston? Dabney says and 
you say Mr. Brown can’t take time to come 
here to talktome. Let’sforgit it. I don’t 
want to bother him. It must be turrible to 
be so busy as him.” ; 

Dunlap rose and held out a hand. Eg- 
gleston felt himself dismissed with much 
the same curtness that the great L. J. 
himself would have displayed. There was 
a decidedly here’s-your-hat-what’s-your- 
hurry note in the woodman’s manner. Kg- 
gleston was as mad as his partner had been 
earlier the same day, and quite as effec- 
tively inhibited from showing it. 

He looked Dunlap in the eye and could 
have sworn he saw a glint of amusement. 
Could this big oaf be laughing at him? 

““Good-by, Mr. Dunlap,” he said.a trifle 
stiffy. ‘“‘I’ll probably call you up soon. I 
think you’re taking rather a peculiar stand 
in this matter. If you will allow yourself 
to be guided by men whose experience 
qualifies them to assist you 

“Thanks,” said Jud. ‘“‘That’s nice. I'll 
call on you if I really feel I need any 
steerin’. I’ve known considerable many 
guides myself and I always figured the 
guidee had to pay what the service was 
worth. But New York’s the same to me as 
the woods is to you, so I s’pose I may have 
to sing out. F’r instance, what would be 
the quickest way f’r me to go from here up 
to the Union League Club?”’ 

““Why—why—I suppose your best way 
would be to get a taxicab. Let me see, what 
time would you care to go there?” 

“‘T had an invitation to take supper with 
a couple of gentlemen. I s’pose I’d ought 
to be on hand about six.” 

“‘T should be pleased to send my car for 


u. 
“Much obliged, Mr. Eggleston, but I 
guess you needn’t bother. I thought there 
might be some car ——”’ 
“Go over to Fifth Avenue and take the 
bus,” said Eggleston sulkily, and departed. 
‘“And I’ll bet you,” he scolded when he 
reported the ill success of his visit, ‘‘that 
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chap’s going to dine with some of the 
Mogridge crowd.” 

“No takers,’’ replied Dabney. 

He was sorry in one way to see his part- 
ner return defeated, but on the other hand 
he was slyly amused at Eggleston’s dis- 
comfiture. 

‘““Hggy,’’ he said, ‘“‘there’s nothing like a 
little of the old diplomacy, eh? Dunlap’s a 
good subject to practice on. When you’ve 
made a dent in him you qualify for a peace- 
conference job. Jud believes in open cov- 
enants openly arrived at, I should say. 
None of that secret stuff in his.’’ 

“Oh, shut up!’ snapped Eggleston. ‘‘L. 
J.’11 be on the warpath in the morning. 
What are we going to say?”’ 

“Blessed if I know, Egg. Perhaps it’s 
another matter for the office diplomat. 
But you will have to put one idea over 
strong, whether you use the language of 
diplomacy or cold, brutal words of one 
syllable: If Jordan expects to get control 
of the Ashaluna situation he’s got to see 
Mr. Judson Dunlap—and make it snappy !’” 


vir 


T WAS true that Jud’s appointment that 

evening was with a representative of the 
opposition. He journeyed to the Union 
League Club as Eggleston had suggested, 
by bus, where he expected to meet a cer- 
tain Mr. Vail, another of those who had 
previously tried to deal with him at home. 
As soon as he was settled comfortably at 
the Eleventh Street hotel he had _ tele- 
phoned Mr. Vail. Mr. Vail was delighted 
and insisted on Jud’s company at dinner 
that night. 

“T guess I better move round a little and 
see how folks do things,’”’ the woodman 
had told himself. ‘‘Probably this Union 
League is a right nice place. Seem’s if I 
remember seein’ it when the division 
marched up Fifth Avenue. But there’s one 
thing I’m goin’ to do first. Gosh! I wisht 
I was a better writer.” 

Jud went into the writing room of the 
hotel and wrought painstakingly with a 
pen that kept catching its point in the paper 
and doing other annoying things: 


“Dear Mary: JL arrived in New York last 
evening and hasten to drop you a line. I 
looked for Beverly telephone number but 
could not find enny in book I was sure was 
yours, so if you want I should call to see 
you pleas send me a line to this hotel, Mr. 
Judson Dunlap, care Hotel , and I will 
get it allright. I thought I would not go to 
your house without you invited me for fear 
you mite be out or have company or maybe 
rather hear from me instead of me busting 
in on you when you didn’t expecked me. 
We can havé a good ole talk and I want to 
know were the pictures are and statures 
you said was in the musium and also take 
you to some movie or other form of enter- 
tainment as promised. Hoping to hear from 
you real soon. Yours truly, A? 


With this momentous communication off 
his chest, Jud departed for the Union 
League. The door man was inclined to 
send him round to the tradesmen’s en- 
trance until Jud told him with whom he 
had a dinner appointment, whereupon the 
man became suddenly gracious and un- 
limbered a vocabulary consisting largely of 
sirs. Judson, half an hour early, waited ina 
large chair in the strangers’ room, from 
which he could see many of the goers and 
comers, amusing himself by guessing who 
among them bore distinguished names like 
Rockefeller, Vanderbilt or Jordan. 

“Maybe if that Mr. Brown knowed who 
I was to eat with to-night he’d think it was 
worth while to call at the hotel,’” he mused. 

Mr. Vail presently arrived, accompanied 
by a brisk little man of about middle age, 
whom he introduced as Mr. Mogridge— 
Mr. Jacob Mogridge, president of the In- 
tercontinental Pulp and Paper Company, 
of whom Mr. Dunlap might have heard. 
Mr. Dunlap certainly had heard about Mr. 
Mogridge and knew a good deal about his 
company. He didn’t like Mr. Mogridge’s 
company, which had rather a bad repu- 
tation back where Jud came from. The 
Intercontinental owned tremendous tracts 
of timberland and several great mills. Its 
legislative record was one of intimidation 
and lobbying. Many people regarded the 
Intercontinental as an octopus with a full 
equipment of tentacles and an ink-throwing 
ability second to that of no other concern in 
the octopusing business. 

“‘T thought you’d like to know whom I 
represented,’’ said Mr. Vail as soon as the 
three men were seated and dinner had been 
ordered. ‘‘I must ask you, however, to 
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hold the matter in the strictest confidence. 
Mr. Mogridge desired to meet you, be- 
lieving that much time would be saved by 
doing so.”’ 

“That’s all right,” said Jud. 

He eyed Mr. Mogridge narrowly. That 
gentleman certainly managed to conceal 
his cloven hoof most skillfully. He was a 
mild little man with a thin voice. He ate 
only crackers and milk with a dish of stewed 
fruit on the side. Jud had expected to 
see nothing short of terrapin or canvasback 
duck consumed at this meal. Vail con- 
tented himself with a thick soup, roast beef 
and a cup of, coffee. 

Jud was urged to select whatever he 
wanted from the menu. He had hoped 
his picking of viands would be done for 
him, and now had some difficulty with the 
names. The prices bothered him, too, for 
somehow he couldn’t bring himself to order 
dishes listed at more than a dollar, in spite 
of the known wealth of his hosts. 

“Aw, I guess—I guess—I guess I’ll take 
some soup too,”’ he had decided when Vail 
chose purée of green peas, “‘and some— 
some—some ham and aigs. Feller can’t 
go fur wrong orderin’ ham and aigs.” 

“As I have an engagement early this 
evening,” began Mogridge, breaking crack- 
ers into his milk, ‘“‘I suggest we get down to 
business while we eat. Mr. Dunlap will 
pardon the suggestion, I trust.” 

“That’s my idee too,”’ agreed Jud. “This 
is first-class soup.” 

“You have a good water-power site, Mr. 
Dunlap, according to the reports of our 
engineers. You have also a small farm. 
Your timberlands have little value, owing 
to the fact that most of the stuff has been 
cut off. Ordinarily your property would be 
worth fifteen hundred or two thousand 
dollars at the very outside.” 

Jud said nothing, but performed an op- 
tical analysis of his ham and aigs. 

‘“We believe that by the expenditure of 
large sums we can develop ui 

“T know,” said Jud. ‘‘A water power to 
generate electric current for running a 
trolley-car line or a lightin’ plant in some 
city miles away; and the cost of buildin’ a 
dam and puttin’ up a power station and 
runnin’ a line 0’ wires will be so great that it 
don’t leave nothin’ much to pay the owner 
of the backbone of the whole scheme.” 

Mr. Mogridge looked dazed. 

“‘Of course,” said Jud, ‘‘your plan’s a 
heap bigger’n what you cal’late to tell me, 
but I ain’t got money to employ engineers 
and surveyors to figure out just how big it 
really is. I can only be sure of one thing, 
and that is that whatever you offer me 
ain’t goin’ to be within’ forty rows of apple 
trees of the real value. 

“Now I didn’t come to New York to 
sell Ashaluna sluice. Not that I ain’t 
willin’ to sell it, of course, but I had another 
errand here. I’ve got a churn—say, Mr. 
Vail, might I trouble you for the pepper?” 

“A churn?” queried Mogridge. 

““\ churn—and a right good one.” 

There is no need to follow Judson Dun- 
lap in the elucidation of the advantages of 
the Dunlap Patent Reciprocal Churn. It 
is enough to say that Mr. Mogridge and 
Mr. Vail, seeing the hopelessness of divore- 
ing the churn from the water-power enter- 
prise, finally agreed to visit Jud’s room at 
his hotel and view the butter-making de- 
vice, permit Jud to explain it and consider 
seriously the matter of its exploitation as a 
commercial proposition. It was the best 
they could do—and they recognized the 
necessity for concessions. The possibilities 
of the Ashaluna sluice development were 
too important to be jeopardized by appear- 
ing to treat the churn slightingly. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Willis Dab- 
ney, seeking Mr. Judson Dunlap, observed 
in front of a certain hotel on Eleventh 
Street next day a town car of exotic make 
and almost prohibitive cost. Dabney knew 
that car. It was not necessary for him to 
read the initials J. M. on the door to tell 
him it was the property of the president of 
Intercontinental Pulp and Paper. Using 
one or two carefully selected profanities, 
Dabney climbed back into his own car and 
returned to the office, where without loss of 
time he sought his partner. 

“‘Eigg,”’ he said, “‘the beans are spilled 
unless we get to L. J. right away. Mogridge 
is at this moment—or he was twenty 
minutes ago—in conference with our friend 
Dunlap at his hotel. If Dunlap sells Mo- 
gridge his churn, good night! The Asha- 
luna goes with it.” 

‘‘And yesterday I had to tell you just 
that,” complained Eggleston. “‘We haven’t 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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work has been delayed on account of the 
slowness and scarcity of workmen. So we 
are staying in the town house. I’d like to 
have you come to see me, but my evenings 
eh afternoons are all taken for a week 
ead 

“But I'll tell you what. Meet me Thurs- 
day morning at the main entrance of the 
Art Museum on Fifth Avenue. Take the 
bus that goes to One Hundred and Tenth 
Street and you’ll know when you come to 
the Museum. I will plan to be there at ten 
o’clock. If this isn’t convenient let me 
know. Sincerely your friend, 

““MARY BEVERLY.” 


She didn’t give her telephone number 
and Jud wondered at her oversight, as it 
would be so much more convenient to com- 
municate with her that way. Well, he was 
going to keep the appointment, so there 
was no need of his letting her know. 

He was in a turmoil of anticipation. He 
hadn’t realized he was going to feel this 
way, though the girl had been in his thoughts 
almost constantly all winter. She was a 
thousand miles from him socially and finan- 
cially. Yet she represented things that he 
instinctively cared about. She had stirred 
in him aspirations that had led him as yet 
nowhere at all except into a maze of doubts 
regarding himself and his future. His 
acquaintance with her had raised ques- 
tions, had disturbed that calm satisfac- 
tion with which he had viewed: life in 
Ashaluna upon his return from the war. 
Hundreds of times through the winter and 
spring problems had risen in his mind for 
which no solution was apparent. He had 
found himself always saying 

“T wish Mary was here. I’d like to talk 
that over with her. She’s been places. She 
knows heaps. She’s a smart one. 

Now he was going to be face to face with 
the girl and have an opportunity to ask 
some of those questions. He became panic- 
stricken. It occurred to him that he had 
no right to make her in any degree respon- 
sible for his decisions. He must make those 
decisions himself with the aid of such infor- 
mation as he could get from all sources. 
Mary could help him, but he must not hold 
her accountable. It would be a childish 
thing to do, and Jud abhorred childishness. 

He surveyed himself in his mirror and 


perceived that something was wrong with 


his appearance. Jud wasnofool. A day or 
two of association with men who knew how 
to dress had resulted in an increasingly 
uncomfortable feeling that he didn’t har- 
monize. This realization led him instantly 
to think of Mary—first because she would 
very likely be ashamed of him. Common 
sense told him that he was a more pre- 
sentable figure at home in the rough habili- 
ments of his daily work than he was here 
in New York dressed up in the store clothes 
that had been his before his enlistment and 
had now been dug out of retirement to 
piece his visit to the metropolis. Plainly 
e needed new clothes—but, darn it, what 
kind? Clothes cost money, so his purchases 
must be selected with care or he’d buy the 
wrong things, and—he didn’t know how. 

The thought of showing up at the Metro- 
politan Museum in his present costume 
gave him deep concern. He just couldn’t 
doit. Those yaller shoes in themselves were 
enough to make him a common laughing- 
stock. And yet if he went to a store and 
cast himself on the mercy of some salesman 
he feared for the result. He thought he’d 
better call off his appointment with Mary 
In spite of the warm color effect 
of his shoes his feet were distinctly chilly. 
His cogitations were disturbed by the ring- 
ing. of his room telephone. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Mr. Dunlap. All 
right, send him up.’ 

“Him” was Austin Parsons Duley, an- 
‘other one of those who had visited Jud to 
dicker for the purchase of Ashaluna sluice 
and the Dunlap farm. Jud liked Duley 
quite as well as any of the others, in fact 
a little better; but Duley had made no 
more headway than his rivals. 

“Well now,” said Jud, ‘“‘I’m glad to see 
you, Duley.” 

In fact the young man did look good to 
Jud, because in him he saw a possibility. 

“eT suppose you’re ready to talk business 
about that property of yours,” said Duley 
briskly. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Jud. “I want you 
should do me a favor though.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Dunlap. 

Duley grinned and showed a = of even 
white teeth. His eyes were gray and clear, 
his skin wholesomely tinted. He was a 
plump young man, with what he often 
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humorously termed sorrel hair. He exuded 
an atmosphere of prosperity largely on ac- 
count of his clothes. He wore a brown suit 
in a quiet pattern, yet of modish cut. His 
shirt possessed thin brown stripes on a 
white ground. His tie was in a differing but 
well-blended shade of brown. From his 
pocket peeped a fine linen handkerchief with 
a brown border. 

Duley wore tan shoes, low cut, which 
exposed ankles clad in brown silk hose. He 
affected no jewelry. When he removed his 
hat he revealed the fact that his hair was 


parted low on the left side and brushed: 


back very smoothly, giving him a sleek and 
recently bathed appearance. His well- 
selected apparel, coupled with a friendly 
manner and a ready smile, gave him an 
advantage in personality which Jud Dun- 
lap was quick to appreciate. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, ‘‘I’m too much 
of arube. These clothes I’m wearin’ would 
have looked all right on my grandpop, but 
they must make folks think kind of small 
of me. You’re a right good-appearin’ rooster, 
Duley. You’ve got a kind of an air about 
you. I ain’t sayin’ that the duds you’d 
pick out for yourself would do for me, but 
you got ideas. Where do you get your 
clothes?” 

“T’ll take you round to my tailor if you 
like,’ ventured Duley, only too glad to 
confer any benefit that would make a fa- 
vorable impression on the woodsman. 

“Tailors is too high priced, and besides 
they take too long. Ain’t there some store 
you and I could go to and I could git mea 
suit and a shirt or two and such things with 
you to help me pick ’em out? I’m scared 
to go by myself and leave it to a clerk.” 

Thus by the end of that day Judson Dun- 
lap laid aside forever the knobby-toed 
shoes, the suit with the eye-intriguing 
stripe, the violently chromatic shirt and the 
vitreous-surfaced collar. In place of these 
things he wore a modest but sufficiently 
stylish outfit of which the chief virtue was 
that it would never cause a passer-by to 
turn and smile. 

““There, Duley, that’s a real favor,’’ said 
Jud. ‘‘Now I guess we can talk business. 
Who’s your boss?” 

“T am. I don’t represent anyone but 
myself.” 

“Know Ge get about churns?” 

“No; why? 

“T got a churn,” said Dunlap. 

“Let’slookatit,” replied Duley promptly. 
“Ts it any good?” 

1x 

HATEVER may have been the ex- 

pectations or misgivings of Miss Mary 
Beverly concerning her appointment with 
Jud Dunlap, she certainly had no reason to 
complain of his appearance. Austin Par- 
sons Duley had done an excellent job. As 
a matter of fact, the big fellow looked bet- 
ter than she would have said it was possible 
for him to look. He came swiftly up the 
broad museum steps to meet her with a 
confident stride, his face spread in a broad 
grin of happiness. 

“Jud!” cried the girl. 
ful to see you here?” 

“T dunno. Considerable different from 
oy place we shook hands in last, I cal’- 

ate.” 

‘‘What are you doing in New York?” 

“Don’t know exactly. Lookin’ for art 
just now. Know where there’s some good 
art we can look at? Somethin’ as good as 
what I see in the Loover?”’ 

“How’s the painting, Jud?” 

“Not well at all, Mary. In fact, I should 
say it was ina bad way. If I wasn’t a pig- 
headed mule I’d prob’ly give up the idea 
and forget it. But I stand to make a little 
money off’n my churn or somethin’ and I 
didn’t know but I could spend some of it 
indulgin’ my foolish notion that I could 
learn to paint.” 

Mary hoped fervently that the country- 
man had not come to New York on account 
of anything she had said during her winter 
trip to Ashaluna. She was too well aware 
of the disappointments in store even for 
those of demonstrated talent to wish to see 
the untried and presumably heavy-fingered 
Dunlap waste his money and effort in the 
futile pursuit of a muse whose favors were 
sought in vain.by so many. She liked Jud, 
but she liked him as a master of woodcraft, 
a manufacturer of churns, a rough diamond 
in a crude setting. She questioned if his 
persistent friendship here in New York 
would not become a weariness, not to say 
a positive nuisance. 

When she had received the note announc- 
ing his presence in town it had startled her. 
The lapse of months had served to dispel 
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the glamour which a couple days of acci- 
dental association with Dunlap had created, 
and as the vividness of her experience in 
Ashaluna became less acute the big woods- 
man was thought of more infrequently. 

Still the girl was too honest not to recog- 
nize a distinct debt of gratitude to Jud. 
The man had made an extraordinary effort 
on her behalf and utterly refused any 
reward commensurate with the service per- 
formed. There was now therefore an in- 
eradicable conviction that some day he 
would claim something. He must realize 
that she was under an obligation, even 
though it were only to continue a friend- 
ship which social difference might render 
at times bothersome or quite embarrassing. 

Now he had bobbed up over the horizon 
in a fashion thoroughly unexpected. Mary 
Beverly’s inclination was a divided one. It 
would be a simple matter to ignore his note, 
for she felt that Jud was too sensitive to be 
impervious to a deliberate snub. But Mary 
was not sufficiently ungenerous to snub 
him. Furthermore, she had a teasing desire 
to see the man again. She wondered how 
he would conduct himself in an atmosphere 
so foreign to his nature or experience. She 
wondered if he would be a regular stage 
yokel—ridiculous, grotesque, a creature of 
unrestrained wonderments and crude com- 
ment on men and things. The element of 
risk was not to be thoughtlessly disregarded. 
Mary Beverly didn’t want to be made the 
laughingstock of her acquaintances. Jud’s 
inopportune appearance at her home might 
readily cause her a deal of chagrin, and this 
she determined to avoid. 

On the other hand Mary Beverly was 
keen enough to discern in Jud an unusual 
and original spirit. He was too promising 
to be thrown lightly aside until his possibil- 
ities had been given a chance of develop- 
ment. Once upon a time she had told him 
that he was a feather in her cap. He might 
turn out to be a discovery. Novelties are 
all too rare in the lives of those who seek 
them, and much of Mary Beverly’s time had 
been spent in the pursuit of the exotic and 
bizarre. 

There was certainly nothing bizarre in 
Jud’s appearance when he met her that 
morning at the Metropolitan Museum. His 
garments were in perfectly good taste with- 
out being at all obtrusive. Mary would not 
have been altogether surprised to find the 
man wearing a plaid Mackinaw or corduroy 
trousers tucked into top boots. She sus- 
pected that his independence of others’ 
Opinions might well lead him to some ex- 
treme. She had even formed a tentative 
plan of managing him in such a case. But 
the unobjectionable blue serge, felt hat, 
black shoes and quietly patterned haber- 
dashery dispelled any misgivings. 

“You’re looking awfully well,” 
guiding him through the portal. 

“‘That’s good. I’d hoped you’d think so. 
I didn’t want to make you ashamed o’ me, 
Mary. If they’s anything wrong about this 
rig you be a good feller and say what it is 
so I can fix it. I wasn’t aimin’ to put on no 
dog, but I’d hate to have folks turn and 
grin at me. Home if anyone done that I’d 
pretty soon show ’em where they got off, 
but I wouldn’t think it was just the thing 
to clutter up this museum with casualties 
for no such reason. My sakes, but this is 
a right handsome buildin’, Mary! I sup- 
pose it’s chuck full o’ she doovers from 
cellar to garret. You-go right ahead and 
steer me round and show me what you 
think I’d ought to see.”’ 

Two hours later Mary Beverly was sur- 
prised to hear her companion announce that 
he guessed he’d seen full enough for one 
day. At that he hadn’t seen such a tre- 
mendous amount. But Jud Dunlap took 
everything seriously. Hardly had he been 
in the museum ten minutes when he fell 
into a contemplative silence. Mary Bev- 
erly at first attempted some superficial 
explanations as they passed from room to 
room, but she soon found silence the better 


part. 

“Don’t think,” said Jud, ‘‘I ain’t payin’ 
attention to what you say. I be. But I 
can’t seem to find anything to say back. 
I’m afraid you'll have to excuse me, be- 
cause I feel too darn small when I keep on 
sayin’, ‘Yes, it’s grand.’ ‘Hain’t that bee- 
yutiful!’ What’s the use of tryin’ to say 
what can’t be said? I simply ain’t fit to 
express any opinion of such things. I guess 
you understand.” 

Mary Beverly thought she appreciated 
the beautiful, and numbered among her 
friends many who were competent to dis- 
cuss learnedly matters of art or letters. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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glint of watchful amusement in’ the: blue~ 


eyes. It came over her that she wasn’t at 
the moment in the wilds of Ashaluna and 
there was no necessity of allowing the 
woodsman’s presumption to go unchecked, 

“Knowing which is the right fork isn’t 
an unmixed disadvantage, Mr. Dunlap!” 

“Oh, sho! ’Course it ain’t,” agreed Jud 
serenely. ‘‘I wouldn’t wonder if it was a 
pretty sure way to git ahead in New York. 
Just this minute I’d be pleased to have the 
use of any fork, so I could find somethin’ to 
use it for. I wisht you could go somewheres 
and eat with me.” 

Mary Beverly wondered how deeply her 
remark had sunk home. Jud was too cool a 
hand to permit her to see just how it af- 
fected him inside. 

“Some other day,’ she said easily. 

“T’ll be careful about the forks,’’ Dunlap 
assured her. 

At this Mary sensed a feeling of defeat. 
She couldn’t explain it, but this clumsy fel- 
low always had her at a disadvantage. It 
was the same on Fifth Avenue as in the for- 
est. If she were to find herself with him at 
the opera she suspected her knowledge of 
the score, her social experience, her care- 
fully developed savoir would still serve as 
no more than a flimsy bulwark against the 
almost ruthless directness of Judson Dun- 
lap. It was sheer personality. He dom- 
inated because he was made by his Creator 
to dominate. 

Certain Wall Street men could have told 
Mary Beverly that they felt the same odd 
masterful atmosphere in the man. Figures 
of the importance of Jacob Mogridge, for 
instance, were not accustomed to being 
received and dismissed with that good- 
humored informal curtness. It was their 
proratixe to be curt, not the other fel- 

ow’s. 

Eggleston remarked to his partner that 
he hadn’t a doubt old L. J. would end up 
by seeking Dunlap. 

“What else can he do? He’d better, too, 
if he knows which side his bread’s buttered 
on—and he hasn’t much time to lose. 
Young Duley’s getting into the game now. 
I don’t like that fellow much. You never 
can tell. A small chap can wriggle through 
a hole a big man is likely to ignore.” 

Dabney and Eggleston had been trying 
for twenty-four hours to get the ear of L. J. 
L. J. was tied up in a series of important 
conferences—something having to do with 
the refinancing of certain European Powers. 
The two partners were at their wits’ end, 
feeling that if the Ashaluna deal fell through 
they would ultimately be blamed. 

Meanwhile having passed that illuminat- 
ing morning at the Metropolitan and hav- 
ing said good-by to Mary Beverly until such 
time as she might find it convenient to 
accompany him on another excursion into 
the realms of art, Judson Dunlap dined 
lonesomely upon the ruddy-hued corned 
beef of New York. 

“‘Seems’s if I’d give a whole lot for some 
real home-pickled corned beef,’’ he com- 
plained to himself. “This salt-petered stuff 
hain’t got hardly the right taste to it.” 

He left the palace of nickel and tiling and 
sought his hotel. Duley was coming there 
at two-thirty to talk things over and Jud 
looked forward to the meeting with con- 
siderable pleasure. He liked Duley better 
each time he saw him, for the simple reason 
that Duley wasn’t always trying.to crowd 
him.- Jud did not propose to be hurried, 
and suspected the eagerness of those who 
would close the Ashaluna deal offhand re- 
flected a desire to obtain the property for a 
low price. Jud was not grasping, but he 
intended to take his own time. As he’ had 
said many times, the Ashaluna wasn’t go- 
ing to move. 

Austin Parsons Duley showed. up 
promptly, took off his coat and hung it on 
a hook on the inside of Jud’s bathroom 
door and sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“Pretty warm to-day,” he observed, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘‘How’d you get 
along this forenoon? Find the chap you 
were going to meet all right?” 

“Sure! Had a.grand time. . Tell you 
*bout it sometime. Did you: see that feller 
you was after?” | 

“Sure! He'll be round between four 
and five if you can manage to be here. 
He’s interested.” 

“How much do you cal’late he’ll give for 
the patents?” 

“Oh, you can make your own bargain 
with him! He has plenty of money—one 
of these big mail-order fellows. If he buys 
the thing he’ll have a Dunlap churn in 
every farmhouse in the United States inside 
of two or three years.” 
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“That’s what-I want. -I see my own 


- mother a-slavin’ with an ol’-fashion’ churn 


year after year till I was big enough to help 
her, and believe me, butter makin’ ain’t no 
easy job, even with the best 0’ conveniences. 
’Tain’t as bad as it was years ago—and 
with this churn o’ mine it really ain’t work 
at all. I wouldn’t wonder if city folks would 
buy this thing, made in small sizes. The 
high cost o’ butter’ll drive ’em to it. When 
you can take a little ordinary milk and 
make enough butter for a family in a few 
minutes, who’s goin’ to pay seventy-five 
cents a pound to a store, hey?” 

“Don’t ask me,” smiled Duley. ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about making butter. Any- 
thing mechanical gives me the willies. A 
man who could invent a contrivance like 
that is away out of my class, Dunlap. By 
the way, how do you like your clothes?” 

“Fine, Duley, jest fine! Nobody give 
me the giggle to-day, you bet! See here, I 
be’n wastin’ a lot of your time and I s’pose 
you have to git a livin’ same as other 
folks.” 

“Do I look as if I subsisted on dreams? 
Hardly!” 

Duley’s face was round with good living. 
If he had been an artist’s model painters of 
those jovial monks of medieval days would 
have found him greatly to their liking. 

“Tf this feller buys the churn I’d ought 
to do the right thing by you,” said Jud. 

““T suppose I might have charged a com- 
mission for introducing you to that clothier 
too,” suggested the New Yorker. 

‘’Twouldn’t be no more’n fair. How- 
ever, I don’t cal’late to see you lose money 
on my account. But I have to move slow. 
Now suppose you and me talk over this 
sluice proposition a little. Iain’tfool enough 
to think you’re any less crazy about it than 
them other fellers. Let’s sort of git to the 
bottom of the thing so we'll be workin’ 
with a clean slate.” 

“That’s the way to talk, Dunlap. I’ve 
been waiting for you to suggest it. At the 
start, then, what do you believe it is we are 
all after? I mean, the different people who 
have come trying to buy your property?” 

Dunlap pondered a moment or two be- 
fore replying. 

“Well,” he said, “I may be wrong, but 
it’s a bigger thing than anybody’s let on. 
They’re all so anxious—that is, them 
others. You don’t seem to act the way 
they do. That there Mogridge is a whale 
of a man in his business, and sharper’n a 
razor, but pretty smooth. I don’t like him 
much. Anyhow, I be’n doin’ some figurin’, 
and common sense tells me you got to back 
up a sight of water to git any kind of a head 
at’Ashaluna-sluice. I’m no-engineer, but 
nobody except an engineer knows that 
whole basin as I know it, Duley. A dam at 
the sluice that will hold a head of water to 
make a power proposition worth considerin’ 
has got.to be high enough to back-flood 
miles and miles of country. And that’s 
some dam. Whoever develops the Asha- 
luna.as.a water power is goin’ to spend four- 
five million dollars easy.’ 

Duley laughed. 

‘A drop. in the bucket, my friend. 
You’ve guessed only a part of the truth. 
The plan in mind is to flood the entire Asha- 
luna basin.” 

“You don’t say! Well, when you come 
to think of it, why not? Only that would 
require dams at Sullivan’s Gap, Tiddividdy 
River and Saddlerville outlet.’’ 

“Exactly! The engineers have been 
working all through the basin for months. 
It means the building of four tremendous 
dams, of which that at Ashaluna sluice 
would be the most important; in fact, the 
key to the whole system. Now do you get 
an idea of the almost incredible scope of the 
scheme? Let me tell you a few of the fea- 
tures of the project. . 

“First, of course, there’s the water power. 
With a lake-sixty-five miles long and in 
some places forty-five miles wide, hundreds 
of feet deep in spots, you would have a 
practically, unlimited water supply. To-day 
the countless streams that flow into the 
basin from the hills and mountains form a 
few small lakes-and finally find their way to 
the ocean by the four different exits at Sul- 
livan’s,-Tiddividdy, Saddlerville and Asha- 
luna. To-morrow all this water, held back, 
will give you at least two hundred thousand 
horse power at Ashaluna, which happens to 
be the low point and the logical location for 
your plant. 

“‘The existence of such a lake means the 
development of numerous summer resorts, 
huge hotels, hunting camps, whole villages 
of cottages. It means half a dozen steam- 
boat companies. It means a tremendous 
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appreciation of real-estate values in at 
least twenty towns that are now back- 
country hamlets. It means the springing 
up £ new industries—manufacturing of 
many kinds. It means a new stimulus to 
agriculture. It means millions of dollars in 
additional business for some of the rail- 
roads of this state.” 

“By golly!” interrupted Jud. ‘‘Don’t tell 
me any more. A feller can’t take it all in 
at once. Beats anything I ever dreamt of.” 

“Of course it does.” 

“But say, Duley, the basin’s full of folks. 
What’re you goin’ to do? Drownd ’em all 
out?” 

“You think the basin’s full of people, but 
as a matter of fact it isn’t. It is mostly 
forest land that has been cut over again and 
again until the timber is of negligible value. 
There are some farms, but they are few and 
far between. Already agents are going 
quietly about buying up property in the 
basin. In the end the legislature will be 
asked to condemn the whole area, so that 
the development company will be able to 
buy in every unacquired square foot of 
ground at a fair price. No one will lose a 
penny, but you can see what a mint must 
be spent by the promoters.” 

““Who’s this development company you 
mentioned?”’ 

“That remains to be seen. The history 
of the proposition isn’t altogether clear. 
That is, I don’t exactly know who thought 
of it first. Probably old L. J.” 

palin ltie 

“Jordan.” 

“That’s right, I’d ought to of guessed. 
Lafayette Jordan.” 

“The biggest man in Wall Street, Dun- 
lap, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Is he, though? JI heard he was some 
pumpkins. He’s got a camp in back 0’ 
Moosehorn Mountain—place called Cari- 
bou Lodge. Always havin’ parties in there. 
I never see him, but once I run acrost = 

“Ran across whom?” 

““Oh, nobody much! Seen some o’ Jor- 
dan’s party wanderin’ round through the 
woods. He entertained mostly dudes, I 
cal’lated.” 

“Wonderful man!” went on Duley. 
“‘Mogridge, of Intercontinental Pulp and 
Paper, would like to strengthen his hold on 
the Ashaluna, but Jordan’s much the abler 
and more farsighted of the two.” 

“Tt’ll take someone with a turrible lot of 
money to do all you say. Didn’t realize 
anyone had that much.” 

“Don’t worry! To assist in such a de- 
velopment the banks would come forward 
with unlimited capital, provided the right 
people were behind it. It remains to be 
seen whether L. J. or Mogridge comes out 
ontop. Each has had surveys made. Both 
have already begun to buy up land in the 
basin. Each has acquired the rights or an 
option on one outlet. Mogridge controls 
Sullivan’s Gap, Jordan holds Tiddividdy 
River.” ; 

““Who’s got Saddlerville?”’ 

Austin Parsons Duley grinned cheerfully. 

“T have,”’ he said. 

“T might have guessed. What else have 
you got? Millions in cash, bankers behind 
you and all that?”’ 

Duley-shook his head. 

“Dunlap, between you and me I’ve 
hardly more than a shoe string.”’ 

“You ain’t got much chance against 
them big roosters, I shouldn’t think.” 

“Ts that so? You watch me! They’re 
already worrying.” 

“But how in tunket did you ever —— 

Duley held‘up a hand. 

“Wait!” he said, and went to his coat, 
where he obtained a package of cigarettes, 
lighted one and resumed his seat on the bed. 

“Dunlap,” he said, “I’m an adventurer 
in the jungles of big-business. My people 
had considerable money at one time and 
my grandfather was accounted a wealthy 
man. The Duleys here in New York are all 
right, but they’ve been a money-spending 
family in the last generation or two instead 
of a money-making one. So when my poor 
old father went to his reward he didn’t 
leave a great deal, and even that was divided 
into rather small-portions, because I have 
a mother and two sisters. 

“T went through college and started out 
to be a business man. I got a‘job in a 
bank and from there went into-a stock- 
exchange house as a clerk. I was able to 
swing the house a good deal of business 
because of my social connections, so they 
were glad to’ have’ me there at a good 
salary. But I got uneasy. You know a 
chap can always imagine when he’s doing 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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The New Remington Automatic 


The new Remington .380-caliber Automatic Pistol 
is a light, compact arm built to shoot straight and 
hard — completely safe, made so by three safety de- 
vices, one of which is an exclusive Remington 
patent. One caliber, one style, one finish. Send 
for Model 51 Folder. 
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For Enthusiastic 
and Critical Shooters 


The Remington Model 12A .22-caliber Slide Action Repeating Rifle is chambered to’ 
take without any adjustment .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle Cartridges. Twenty- 
two inch Remington steel, round barrel with 16-inch twist; straight*grip, walnut stock 
fitted with rubber buttplate. Weight, 41% pounds. Sights regularly furnished: special 
step rear sight with finger piece, white metal bead sporting front sight. Length over 
all 3914 inches; taken down 2514 inches. Send for Model 12 Folder. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Remington U.M. C. of Canada, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms 
and Ammunition in the World 
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Angeles, Cal. 


red or cool sage green. 


colorful as ever. 


Amalgamated Roofing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co. . . _. New York, N.Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
B.F.BelsonMfg.Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bird & Son, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Flintkote Co. . Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg.Co.. _.  .' St.Louis, Mo. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. 

South Bend, Ind. 
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359 Sun Days 
Couldnt Fade this Roof 


The sun shone 39 days last year in the city of Los 
On 359 days—126 of them consecu- 
tively—the sun beat down with its bleaching rays, play- 
ing havoc with the colors of roof-surfaces everywhere. 


Resists 
WEATHER 


Visit Los Angeles today and you will find that the 
buildings protected by Sta-so’d roofing have not faded 
at all; that every Sta-so’d roof is still distinguished by 
Sta-so’s original, beautiful color-tones of deep Indian 


Travel over the United States and you will find 
Sta-so’d roofing on over 350,000 homes, churches, 
club-houses, commercial and farm buildings. 
you will find every one of these roofs as bright and 


For Sta-so’d roofing can never fade. 


Because it is highly fire-resistant, Sta-so’d roofing 
takes a low rate of insurance. Because it is moderate in 
price, Sta-so’d roofing costs far less than tile or solid 
slate; no more than the best wood shingles. 


Without the Sta-so label, slate-surfaced roofing may 
not be the genuine, fade-proof, fire-resisting Sta-so’d roof- 
ing. Insist, therefore, upon finding the Sta-so label on 
bundles of shingles or rolls of roofing, when buying the 
slate-surfaced roofing of any of the following manufacturers: 


National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
National Rfg. Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pioneer Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reynolds Shingle Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richardson Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Paper Mills, Boston, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co., New York, N.Y. 
Usona Mfg. Co. 3 Aurora, IL 
H. F. Watson Co. ... . Erie, Pa. 
A. H. White Rfg. Co., New Orleans, La. 
Wilberite Rfg. Co. . Cleveland, Ohio 


And - 


Cal., roofed with Sta-so §4 
» a) Surfaced Shingles. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
business with his friends that they’re pat- 
ronizing him for just that reason. I hated 
the idea that anyone would buy a block of 
stock from my employers just because I 
was Marston Duley’s son, so I quit. 

“T’m sort of 4 thrifty bird, Dunlap, 
though you might not think so. I don’t 


/run up and down Broadway scattering 


money to the sparrows. I try to dress in 


' good taste and associate with people of 


some consequence and keep my self-respect. 
So I’ve got a few thousand dollars tucked 


| away in Liberty Bonds and savings banks— 


money I got from my dad and a little I’ve 
added to it. But inside I’m a wild-eyed 
gambler. In college they used to pull off 
some pretty stiff poker parties, but I never 
saw the time I kicked when they removed 
the limit. The bigger the stakes the more 
fun there is in the game. 

““Well, when I quit the brokerage busi- 
ness I thought to myself I’d take a little 
lay-off. I wanted to think things over a bit 
all by myself. So it occurred to me that 
I had a distant relative way up country, 
a connection of my mother’s that I hadn’t 
seen for years. His name is Saddler and 
he’s the biggest citizen of Saddlerville.”’ 

“Gosh! I know old Jasper Saddler. 
Keeps the store and runs the post office. 
Deafer’n a haddick!”’ 

“That’s the man. Well, he’s a fine old 
chap anyhow. I packed up a bag of rough 
clothes and some fishing tackle and blew 
into Saddlerville one morning in spring just 
after the ice had left the lakes. I got a week 
of wonderful fishing and my brain was 
rested and working like a charm. So I told 
myself I was ready to come back to town 
and plunge into things on my own, without 
being dependent on my friends for favors. 

““Then Cousin Jasper got me into a corner 
the last night I was there and told me he 
needed advice. It seemed he’d been ap- 
proached by a chap who wished to get 
control of Saddlerville outlet—in order, he 
said, to build a small woodworking plant 
there. Cousin Jasper has some influence 
and this fellow wanted him to round up the 
property holders and give him an option on 
the land on both sides of the river so he 
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I BELIEVE in prayer. I haveneverprayed 
for anything I was unwilling to get out 
and sweat for, and I have learned that 
prayer and sweat accomplish all things. 
Prayer may be words gathered into a sen- 
tence, or it may be a yearning that cannot 
be expressed in words. No matter. The 
petition is not judged by its grammar or the 
volume of sound that accompanies it. 

When Bill Sayers was saved from drown- 
ing in Howard’s mill pond he frankly attrib- 
uted his salvation to prayer, and yet he 
didn’t know how to pray. Bill was crossing 
the pond on a foot log several feet above 
the water and fell in at the deepest point. 
He couldn’t swim and he had never prayed. 
Before he came up the first time it occurred 
to him that prayer was his only chance, but 
when he reached the surface he couldn’t 
think of anything to say. The second trip 
to the surface found him yet dumb, but the 
third time up desperation gave him elo- 
quence and he blew the water out of his 
lungs and shouted: ‘‘Hurrah for God!”’ 

Prayer is not a thing to occasion shame. 
It is simply a communion with the God in 
whom all rational men profess to believe. 
If it is efficacious common sense would 
suggest that one employ it frequently, nor 
wait until all other efforts have failed and 
come to it as a last resort. 

All good things that have come to me 
have come in answer to prayer and hard 
work, mixed half and half. The misfortunes 
and afflictions that have fallen to my lot 
have had their source within my own per- 
son, and invariably I have been able to trace 
them to my own stupidity and meanness. 

I have little patience with men who give 
themselves credit for all their successes 
and blame God for their failures. I have 
seen many good and wonderful things that 
I could not attribute to man; I have never 
seen a vile or wrong or cruel thing I could 
attribute to man’s Creator. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Obadiah down there in the great oil state 
of Texas, but which Mr. Blade had not 
thought worth while to offer the second 
time; which indeed he could hardly have 
been said to have offered in the first in- 
stance; which, you might say, he had 
merely shown, not offered. 


Iv 


R. EZRA TIDEWATER, stroking his 

polished chin with his lean’ predatory 
hand, hemmed shrewdly at the tale the 
stranger had to tell—at first. Gradually as 
Mr. Blade’s enthusiasm and golden oratory 
rolled over him in more compelling sweeps 
the hemming became miore frequent and 
the chin polishing uninterrupted. In the 
presence of-Obadiah; Mr. Blade himself; 
Micca & Slaterby; Bob Smilax, who held 
more mortgages than any other man in 
Heliotrope City; Jethro Crumb, the 
druggist; and Calvin Plammsey, the ga- 
rage owner—Mr. Tidewater was at last 


induced to send a query to Texas... This 
was a night letter to a man of whom even 
Heliotrope City had heard in its day, be- 
fore the advent of Mr. Blade; a man loved 
and known in the state of Texas, ‘and on 
Wall Street as well, for integrity, loyalty 
and progressiveness. The moment Mr. 
Blade had mentioned this man as his friend 
Heliotrope City knew that Mr. Blade must 
be even a much better chap than he ad- 
mitted he was; and when he went on to 
beg them to wire the famous man and find 
out for themselves just what sort of up- 
standing citizen they regarded J. Merton 
Blade to be down there in the red-blooded 
man’s-size state of Texas, Heliotrope City 
knew in advance what the answer must be. 
It was not disappointed next morning when 
the answer came: 


Ezra TIDEWATER, Heliotrope City. 

J. Merton Blade finest type of big American. 
Worker, Progressive. Honest to last ditch. Genius 
in the vil game. Sound as nugget and a prince. 
Crackajack of chap to tie to. 


It was unmistakably a telegram in the 
style of the great man. Obadiah and all 
Heliotrope City knew that Ezra Tidewater 
was a cold-blooded sort of human financial 
fish ordinarily. But now even he seemed to 
tingle at the thought of being associated 
with such a crackajack of a chap to tie to 
as J. Merton Blade. However, Mr. Tide- 
water, lean, chin-stroking and cunning- 
eyed, had certain simple methods of his 
own of sizing up men, which he would not 
have forgone on the recommendation of 
the British Ambassador. He maneuvered 
for a glimpse of the renowned $100,000 
check to Obadiah, and, noting the bank 
upon which Mr. Blade had drawn it, with- 
out a word to anyone he wired there. The 
answer was that J. Merton Blade’s bank 
balance was $103,752.84. 

That ended it. It convinced Mr. Tide- 
water and all to whom he showed it, not 
only of Mr. Blade’s unimpeachable verac- 
ity but also of the presence of oil on the 
Duppeltag and Obadiah tracts in Texas. 

Little did Heliotrope City suspect that 
the great man who so heartily indorsed Mr. 
Blade’s big Americanism was at that mo- 
ment investigating oil concessions along 
the Magdalena River, in Colombia, South 
America, and that a certain secretary, 
waiting for the query on Mr. Blade, had 
taken upon himself the liberty of indorsing 
that gentleman in the euphemistic style of 
his absent employer. Neither could Helio- 
trope City suspect that the bank balance of 
Mr. Blade represented the sinking fund 
of some dozen or fifteen gentlemen who, 
whatever might be said of their practical 
experience in the oil fields, certainly met 
Mr. Blade’s description of all-fired practi- 
cal financiers. Nor that these gentlemen, 
_ among whom was the ex-Heliotropian Bill 
Eller, were scattered about in as many 
commonwealths of these great United 
States, offering, at first, to pay—but never 
doing so—sums up to $100,000 for prop- 
erty which carefully appointed natives 
in selected rural sections had recently in- 
herited in the states of Texas and Okla- 
homa, which everyone knows are not really 
states at all, but vast oceans of oil sprin- 
kled over with a thin dressing of soil. The 
only thing deceased about Bill Eller, let it 
be said at this point, was his Heliotropian 
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This is the spiral-cylinder—the secret of the diagonal 
stroke. As you pull the strop back and forth, it 
turns this cylinder. The circular bands, attached 
to the blade-holder, travel along the spiral track, 
and move the blade crosswise while the strop is mov- 
ing lengthwise. The exact diagonal stroke results. 


JT SHIS STROPPER makes 
perfect stropping easy. It 
strops both regular razors and all 


t 


kinds of safety blades with the . 


diagonal stroke, from heel to toe 
—the right way to strop, as every 
good barber and 
self-shaver knows. 
Itstropsexactly the 
same every time— 
the same pressure, 
the correct angle, 
and the perfect diag- 
onal stroke—every 
time! 

Kanner’s Slyde- 
Stroke Stropper is the only strop- 
per with this correct principle of 
stropping. 

_ All you do is to insert the razor 
blade—old-fashioned or safety— 
and give it a few strokes. As you 
pull the strop back and forth 
lengthwise, the blade moves cross- 
wise on the strop, first one side of 
the blade and then the other. 
Perfect dtagonal stroppingis the re- 
sult—the microscopic teeth of the 
edge are all-put in alignment and 


EPDNER ss 
Slyde-Strok 


his Stropper. 
with dale 
Diagonal 


| Stroke 


/ your razor isready for quick 
wy comfortable shaving. 

It strops old-fashioned razors 
better than the barber can and it 
gives more and better shaves from 
any kind of safety blade—an aver- 
age of over 100 good shaves to 
each new blade. 

I have been making razor 
stroppers for 20 years; this is my 
best. It is substantially built 
and is guaranteed 
against any defect 
any time. All parts 
are high-grade steel 
tooled to an accur- 
acy of 2/1000 of an 
inch and_ heavily 
nickel plated. The 
strop leather is the 
finest. 

This new model is already on 
sale in most hardware, drug and 
department stores. The price 
is $5. 

Who wants to try it for 60 
days at my risk? Entire satis- 
faction or your money back. If 
your nearest dealer hasn't this 
Kanner Slyde-Stroke Stropper 
yet, send us $5 and his name and 
we'll send you one immediately. 

Our book, ““How to keep your 


Razor sharp,” free on request. 


Samuel Kanner, 556 Broadway, New York 


Representatives in other Countries: 


In Canada: Hale-Bros., Montreal, and C. C. Craig Co., Winnipeg. 


In England, Scotland, Ireland, 


Holland, France, Spain and Italy: Seaton McLennan, main office, Barrowfield St., Glasgow, Scotland. 


In Australia: Partridge Agencies, Sydney. 


In New Zealand: H. E. Partridge & Co., Ltd., Auckland. 
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Halftone dots, enlarged: 
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Enlarged detail showing mouth 
and nose of the Aphrodite. 


This rule, that better paper 
means better printing, applies 
not only to the printing of 
half-tone pictures, but to all 
kinds of printing, from plain 
type to the most elaborate 
reproductions of everything from mer- 
chandise to an old master. 

The Warren Standard Printing 
Papers comprise about a dozen grades 
of printing paper, one for each impor- 
tant book-paper printing need. 

Most good printers are by this time 
so familiar with the uses and the 
service of the Warren Standard Papers 
that they know exactly what is the 
most suitable Warren paper for any 
job of printing as soon as the particu- 
lar work to be done has been fully 
explained to them. 

In addition to this, master printers 


In this reproduction of the Aphrodite de Melos the halftone 
dots blend to give detail and light and shade. 


have in their shops a variety of sugges- 
tion books, specimen books, and other 
samples of printing possibilities, pre- 
pared by S. D. Warren Company to 
help both printer and buyer of print- 
ing achieve the best results. 

These books, as well as another 
special set called the Warren Service 
Library, are also to» be seen in the 
offices of those merchants who sell 
Warren Standard Printing Papers, in 
the public libraries of our larger cities, 
and in the libraries of those clubs and 
organizations which devote special at- 
tention to the graphic arts. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 147) 
cognomen; which hastily and for business 
purposes had been conferred upon the 
corpse of a man who had died incognito 
in an obscure suburb of New Mexico. 

In twenty-four hours Mr. Blade had un- 
earthed the true financial rating of every 
inhabitant of Heliotrope City, and beside 
each name on the list prepared for him by 
Mr. Tidewater jotted down a figure de- 
noting the number of shares that native 
should be good for, at fifty dollars a share, 
preferred, or ten dollars a share, common— 
which nominal sum, as Mr. Blade expressed 
it, would let the poor man in. 

“This is not really my end,’ said Mr. 
Blade. ‘‘I’m a field man. And the first 
$100,000 you’ll raise added to my $100,- 
000’ll be enough to send me right out to 
make the oil spout!” ™ 

Despite his modesty Mr. Blade, though a 
practical field man, emitted such gilt-edge 
selling arguments that in a short time 
every Heliotropian would have been able 
to sell every other Heliotropian shares in a 
corporation formed to make eiderdown out 
of cactus, provided, of course, that it was 
Texas cactus. Since Obadiah had inherited 
those fateful 380 acres of Young County, 
Heliotrope City, in a manner of speaking, 
had adopted the state of Texas. To Helio- 
tropians henceforth—that is, for about 
two weeks henceforth—what Texas was 
was good. 

Theoverwhelming interest others evinced 
in his affairs swept them far beyond any 
control of Obadiah’s. Even Mrs. Obadiah 
could hardly keep abreast of the tide of her 
own business. The contemplated honey- 
moon,of Mr. Blade and $100,000 of local 
assets was viewed only with enthusiasm by 
her, as well as by the rest of Heliotrope 
City. Was she not a landowner in that 
state? For once her combustible suspi- 
ciousness had been utterly laid to rest. 
Obadiah, satisfied with the financial 
soundness of any project or projector which 
satisfied Ezra Tidewater and fat Sam 
Micca, trailed along after the band wagon 
of his own fortune, All Heliotrope City 
was joy-riding. He alone walked. Despite 
an inheritance which threatened to lift him 
into the great millionaire class, nobody 
respected him a whit more. He had no 
vivid interest in wealth—his own included. 
A worm he was and worm he would ever be. 

The Independent Producing and Refining 
Company was formed in Mr. Tidewater’s 
office in the bank, Mr. Blade delivered 
a peroration. He started by quoting the 
figures of the Oil Division of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration on the value of oil products 
for 1918. Over a billion and a half dollars— 
think of that! Heliotrope City obviously 
couldn’t. He wound up by establishing 
gigantic refineries in what he called ‘‘the 
prine’pal oil center of America.’’? And he 
named them. 

Now when Mr. Blade enumerated the 
cities in which he intended to establish 
refineries for the Independent Producing 
and Refining Company he could have had 
no glimmering of an idea what the effect 
of that list of mere names would have on 
Obadiah. No one could, Obadiah himself 
least of all. 

“Yes, sir,’ enunciated Mr. Blade, his 
right fist boring forcibly and noiselessly 
into his left palm as though he were hunting 
for oil even there; ‘‘in less’n a year the 
refineries of the Independent Producing 
and Refining Company will be landmarks in 
Galveston, Pensacola, Savannah, Tam- 
pico, Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas and 
New Orleans!” . 

It must be understood that Mr. Blade 
had a way of handling geography famil- 
iarly, which contracted the dim earth 
spaces measurably. Savannah, Galveston, 
Houston, New Orleans—they had always 
seemed land’s-end sort of points to Obadiah, 
but Mr. Blade made them intimate and 
homy. It was right here that, sitting 
open-mouthed directly under Mr. Blade’s 
entrancing oratory and gestures—not grasp- 
ing a tenth of what he was saying—a 
strange thing happened to Obadiah. 

Yearning entered the soul of Obadiah! 

The trouble with Obadiah was that he 
had never yearned; or never knew it if he 
had. As Mr, Blade at this preéminently 
psychological moment—though why this 
should have been the psychological mo- 
ment let psychologists explain—as Mr. 
Blade at this moment rattled off glibly all 
those important oil centers in which he was 
going to establish refineries for the Inde- 
pendent Producing and Refining Company 
magic happened to Obadiah. He was 
suffused with wistfulness. Suddenly those 
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far-off, semiaromatic names—New Orleans, 
Savannah, Pensacola—became realities to 
him; possibilities, rather; and something 
which he really had never had before, 
something which really most of us do not 
have, came to him—the meaning of wealth. 

It meant that one could get away and see 
things and live under a different angle of 
the old sun, and catch sight of the old 
moon coming up behind a different set of 
branches and watch waters other than the 
noninspiring and tepid old Willow River. 
It wasn’t that Obadiah was weary of the 
usual; it was that for an instant he saw the 
desirability of at least one change of scen- 
ery in a man’s life before he is laid away in 
the familiar sleeping plot of his fathers. 
Neither was it that he contemplated even 
for a moment leaving Caroline. At this 
time it was still true that when Obadiah 
thought of himself he subconsciously 
thought first of Mrs. Obadiah, and then of 
himself. It was yet not in the power of his 
awakening imagination to conceive of 
visiting the old French quarter of New 
Orleans after nightfall, unaccompanied by 
Mrs. Mansions. But lost in a dream that 
was still little more than a pale overcasting 
of wistfulness he heard the rest of Mr. 
Blade’s discourse, and the remarks of the 
others, merely in snatches, seeing before 
him the Gulf of Mexico like a bloated 
crescent, greenish brown, warm, soft— 
the watery gateway to tropical wonders. 

Something was being done, and he 
concurred in it; concurred in it because 
Caroline concurred in it first. A draft of in- 
corporation was made; Grant Deming, the 
bank’s lawyer, talked; everybody but 

badiah talked. There was a lot about 
seven per cent cumulative voting pre- 
ferred; capitalization at $750,000, of which 
$100,000 was shortly to depart for Texas 
with Mr. Blade to start operations; forty 
per cent of the issue to go to Obadiah— 
that is, to Mrs. and Mr. Obadiah—which 
in some mysterious fashion was to insure 
him—her—of control, though the holder 
of the original Duppeltag tract, J. Merton 
Blade, was also to be allotted forty per 
cent; the remaining twenty per cent to be 
taken up by a little choice coterie, of which 
Mr. Tidewater and Mr. Micca were leaders. 

Then there was to come still another 
issue, ten dollars nonvoting common, 
which a great vague mass beyond the bank 
doors, designated as the public, was to take 
up with avidity. Such people as garrulous 
old Fitzwater Halleck; and Mrs. Leeds, 
who worked for Mrs. Tidewater’s sister’s 
sister-in-law; and Miss Felicia Brimley, 
who had a hard time navigating the tiny 
notion shop on Garfield Avenue just off 
Main Street; and Miss Estolda Speeney, 
the librarian; and old Ben Darwin, the 
best hedge trimmer in two counties—these 
all came under that great class which would 
take up, with above-mentioned avidity, 
that other issue, which was nonyoting but 
cost ten dollars a share. 

All this time Obadiah was hopping from 
Houston to Pensacola, from Pensacola to 
New. Orleans, from New Orleans to 
Savannah, from Savannah—and this was 
adventure and initiative in dreams for 
you—to Valparaiso! 

He thought of Valparaiso himself, with 
all the intense longing which a thing 
dreamed of alone brings with itself. Like 
a vale of paradise it opened itself before 
his mind’s eye; nothing like the burst of 
beauty which came to Whistler and Dauber; 
but sort of palely traced out along the lines 
of some poorly remembered picture in .a 
geography or Sunday supplement or maga- 
zine or something. Valparaiso! 

“* And, of course, the president will be Mr. 
Mansions,” said Mr. Blade, looking 
straight at him. 

Obadiah looked exactly what he felt— 
startled and sheepish and half frightened. 
He had not the slightest inclination to be 
president of anything. He didn’t under- 
stand it. He preferred to go to Valparaiso; 
or to think of going there anyhow. He 
looked at Mrs. Obadiah appealingly. Her 
lips were as tightly shut as the future. 
He made an ineffectual twist to free his 
neck from the clammy tyranny of a con- 
stricting collar. 

“P’r’aps—y’see—I—don’ quite under- 
stand,”’ he ventured, looking hopefully at 
Mr. Blade. ‘“P’r’aps you’d better be 
pres’den’,’”’ said Obadiah. . 

But for reasons of his own Mr. Blade 
had neither desire nor intention of accept- 
ing that office or having his name appear 
upon any of the printed matter now being 
prepored, or of doing any autographing in 
an official capacity for the Independent 
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Producing and Refining Company. Be- 


fore he needed to answer Obadiah, how- 
ever, the latter saw Mrs. Obadiah make an 
aggressive flourish, and avoiding her eye 
he turned hastily in his bewilderment to 
Mr. Tidewater. 

“Oh, Ezra,” he said, ‘‘mebbe you—eh— 
Ezra, mebbe you’d better be pres’den’?”’ 

““Nonsense!”’ snapped Caroline. She 
leaned forward and pointed a commanding 
finger at Obadiah. ‘‘Nonsense!” she re- 
peated. ‘‘You’re president!’ she ex- 
claimed contemptuously again, in a tone 
which seemed to say: ‘‘ President? Shucks, 
you worm, everybody’ll know who’s the 
real president o’ this concern!” 

There was nothing more to be said about 
it. It was apparent with no eye at all that 
Mrs. Obadiah was determined to keep the 
office in the family. A short time after- 
ward the conference adjourned for the day 
and Mrs. and President Obadiah Mansions 
marched home, where Mrs. Obadiah gave 
to her spouse a varied and liberal amount 
of advice as to the proper manner of con- 
ducting himself in his official réle. 

Obadiah heard it all with but one ear. 
The other was listening to the murmuring 
splash of the waters of Valparaiso Bay. 


Vv 


AD, mad days for Obadiah Mansions! 

Still dreaming of Houston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Valparaiso and other colorful 
points; suffused for the first time in his 
life with feelings not related to Heliotrope 
City or utterly governed by marital in- 
hibitions; for the first time in his life tast- 
ing the wistful sweetness of yearning, he 
was nevertheless goaded into conscientious 
attendance on his office of president by 
Mrs. Mansions, to the neglect of every- 
thing else. While advance payments for 
stock in his company came pouring in 
faster than ever his excellent hose .had 
uncoiled itself outward into the world, he 
affixed his signature to more documents, 
papers and other documents than he was 
able to follow with the attention which the 
serious business of signing one’s name 
should always receive. 

This deluge of correspondence, circulars, 
forms and hourly born literature of seduc- 
tive sorts worried him, and a lifelong 
strain of finicky precision rebelled at the 
wholesale indorsement of things he did not 
properly comprehend. But Obadiah was 
far less his own master now than when 
Caroline in single force had ruled over 
him. There seemed to stand on all sides of 
him multiples of Caroline, commanding 
him to do this or that and that or this. 
The result was that on the fifth day after 
the conference in Ezra Tidewater’s office, 
and the day before the state of Delaware 
informed Heliotrope City and Mr. Blade 
that the Independent Producing and Re- 
fining Company had been duly incorpo- 
rated, Obadiah did the first of two things 
which he had never done before. And 
these two things, together with a letter and 
a telegram Mr. Blade received, were to 
have the most far-reaching effect upon his 
subsequent career. 

The first thing Obadiah did was the same 
as the second. He made a mistake in the 
well-ordered, humdrum, everyday routine 
of his own business. A concern like the 
Obadiah Mansions Rubber Hose and 
Tubing Company in a community like 
Heliotrope City was an anomaly. Oba- 
diah years ago had supplied all the garages, 
farmers and fire companies in a half dozen 
counties round about with his unexcelled 
and enduring varieties of hose, glutting the 
local hardware stores as well with his 
product. For several years two automobile 
tire and rubber products companies had 
been trying to buy him out, but Obadiah 
was content to potter along on the smallest 
margin of profits, the meticulous workman- 
ship he lavished on his beloved hose insur- 
ing him of this, even when his orders ran, 
as sometimes they did, into several thou- 
sand dollars. Practically his entire output 
now went to three out-of-town houses, in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
With Felix Grodin, in Philadelphia, and 
with Ephraim Neefe, in New York, Oba- 
diah was on the friendliest terms. With 
Wallace, Hines & Sons, of Baltimore, Oba- 
diah had no sentimental associations at all. 
They were hard, quick-driving commercial 
folk, forever trying out something new 
and laying down the law to the minutest 
specifications to him. 

Obadiah had a carload of new-style 
powerful hose about to be shipped to Balti- 
more. It was a product manufactured to 
order. Made in thirty-foot pieces, joining 
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“T sh’d_ think 
Obadiah. 

Mr. Blade looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, then he smiled an engaging smile at 
Mr. Tidewater. 

“Well, now, Mr. Tidewater, if you say 
so,” he said; ‘$125,000 here and the 
$100,000 o’ mine down in Texas—well, that 
gives us pretty nigh a quarter million to 
begin getting the oil out,” mused Mr. Blade. 

““Not too much!”’ snapped Mrs. Man- 
sions, glaring intimidatingly at Obadiah for 
some reason. “‘Not one cent too much to 
start right—mark my words!”’ she insisted, 
to show she was no piker. ; 

Mr. Blade smiled a little sorrowfully. He 
had revised his earlier goal of $100,000. 
Heliotrope City seemed made of money. 

“‘T hate to leave you,” he said truthfully. 

Hustled along by Mrs. Mansions and Mr. 
Tidewater, Mr. Blade found himself in 
readiness to leave’ Heliotrope City even 
before a telegram came for him that eve- 
ning, which read: 


so!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 


Big shipment of oil supplies coming up from South 
America. Expected any moment. Deserted plant 
selling out. You must decide immediately if you want 
quick profits. 


The import of it was simple to all. They 
well knew, thanks to Mr. Blade, the cost of 
drilling for oil, the ruinous prices asked in 
Texas for anything and everything con- 
nected with bringing up the liquid gold. 
True enough, Mr. Blade had told them over 
and over again of the oil machinery and 
tools he had on hand, sufficient to begin 
drilling at least two wells. But, as Ezra 
Tidewater now pointed out with a “Hm!”’ 
and stroking his chin, ‘‘What’s the use 0’ 
wastin’ time drillin’ on’y two wells when 
we c’n get at the profits o’ five or six 0’ 
them at oncet?” 

It was plainly Mr. Blade’s duty to go 
right down and grab off those bargains of 
the deserted company. When Ezra Tide- 
water, the canniest and most conservative 
business man in the county, spoke that way, 
who was there in Heliotrope City or else- 
where to gainsay him? And then Mr. Tide- 
water himself clinched the whole business, 
in a way which proved conclusively how 
deeply he held the community’s interests at 
heart. 

Mr. Tidewater himself decided to accom- 
pany Mr. Blade to Texas and have a look 
at the tract. 

All along he had suggested privately to 
several of those associated with the Inde- 
pendent Producing and Refining Company 
that, no matter how trustworthy a proposi- 
tion seemed, still speculation was specula- 
tion, no matter how you looked at it, and it 
should be examined at the source. Despite 
the fact that Heliotrope City was in the 
state of mind in which it would sooner have 
thought ill of its wives than of the Inde- 
pendent Producing and Refining Company, 
the town could not fail to appreciate Ezra’s 
guardianship over its welfare. 

Mr. Blade seemed to welcome Mr. Tide- 
water’s company! 

“That’s first rate, Tidewater!”’ he said, 
lapsing into unwonted familiarity with the 


. bank president. ‘‘Great stuff! That’ll put 


me more at ease too; leave me freer to go 
right at the practical oil-digging details, 
and you can sort o’ ease the financial mat- 
ters into proper form down there.” 

“Yes—hm!”’ said Mr. Tidewater slowly. 
“Seein’ as the bank’s the transfer agent and 
registrar o’ the comp’ny I think I ought t’ 
see what we’re dealin’ in, hm!” 


vi 


ie next day Mr. Blade remained on the 
platform between the last two coaches 
of the five-coach nine-four for Philadelphia, 
waving his fond farewell to Heliotrope 
City, and when the train swung round and 
crossed the Willow River a hundred feet 
from Obadiah’s hose factory he went to join 
Mr. Tidewater, who had no fondness for 
demonstrations, in the smoking car. 

Mr. Blade carefully tucked his fine valise 
and brief case on the baggage rack, stretched 


- himself luxuriously, lighted an excellent 


cigar, which he had kept in reserve for just 
this moment, and ensconced himself in the 
seat beside Mr. Tidewater. For a space of 
perhaps five minutes they puffed silently; 
Mr. Blade on his excellent cigar; Mr. Tide- 
water on his atrocious six-center. Then 
looking quickly round him Mr. Blade sud- 
denly leaned close to Mr. Tidewater. 

“izra,’”’ whispered Mr. Blade, “‘you’re a 
small-town product, but I’m hog-tied and 
nailed to a hitching post if you aren’t the 
best amateur actor I ever laid my eyes on— 
and I’ve traveled with the best.” 
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“Hm!” murmured Mr. Tidewater, and 
thereupon he laid his head back and sighed 
faintly, as though a great strain had been 
removed from him. 

His lean right hand then slowly began 
traveling up to his chin. Mr. Blade 
reached out quickly and caught it. . 

“Don’t!” he said. “It gives me the 
willies. You're’ wearing your chin away. 
You ought to use it in moderation; it’s 
worth a million dollars to you, man! There 
never could’ve been anything as honest as 
you look when you're petting it!” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Tidewater, gently tug- 
ging his hand loose. ‘It was a mistake to 
have brung in that boost for you from the 
big fellow down there in Texas. I c’d ’a’ 
swung the deal without. him.”’ 

“And all that good coin still left back 
there—lying round loose, begging to come 
in out o’ the cold—just begging !’’ moaned 
Mr. Blade softly. 

“When I go back,” said Mr. Tidewater 
musingly, fondling his nethermost facial 
projection, “I’m goin’ t’ pick up twenty- 
five thousan’ more of it to add to the thirty 
thousan’ comin’ t’ me right now out 0’ what 
you got in your pocket.” 

“Twenty-five thousand more when you 
get back!” exclaimed Mr. Blade in wonder- 
ment, dividing a sheaf of exalted bills. 
“Say—are you kidding me or have I over- 
peeped something?” 

Mr. Tidewater’s hands tenderly escorted 
thirty crisp imperial bills into a worn 
pocketbook and bore it out of sight with a 
single, soft, rhythmic, caressing motion. A 
faint twinkle hovered in his eyes—the pin- 
point reflection of some dryly humorous fire 
deep within the long, railly farmer-banker 
that he was. 

“Not overlooked anything,” said Mr. 
Tidewater. ‘“‘Hm, you’d jes’ ’a’ never 
thought of’t,”. he said a little superiorly. 
“T’m goin’ t’ get it out o’ Obadiah!”’ 

‘“Mansions—that poor worm!”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Blade in amazement, wondering what 
it was all leading to; feeling that here from 
this hick banker he was learning something. 

“Yes—hm. I’m goin’ t’ have him ar- 
rested,” said Mr. Tidewater. 

Mr. Blade nearly toppled into the aisle. 

“What!”’ 

‘“‘Bein’ president’ssomethin’, eh?” queried 
Mr. Tidewater with pride. ‘“‘He ought t’ be 
made t’ pay fer ’t, hm. He’s pres’dent 0’ 
the Independent Producin’ and Refinin’ 
Comp’ny, an’ he’s the respons’ble head 0’ 
his comp’ny, ain’t he? Well, as sech— 
hm—he’s head o’ a fraud’lent concern, 
ain’t he?’’ asked Mr. Tidewater very 
slowly. ‘As sech he’s got t’ stand good 
fer his comp’ny or go t’ jail, ain’t he?” 

“But arresting him!” exclaimed Mr. 
Blade. 

‘Or he’ll make good,” said Mr. Tide- 
water. ‘‘Hm—anyways—he’ll pay me par 
fer my shares o’ his fraud’lent concern!” 

“Happy days!’ breathed Mr. Blade in- 
tensely. ‘“‘You got your nerve with you, 
old-timer !”’ 

“We got to work fast,” said Mr. Tide- 
water. “I don’ know but they e’n find out 
any minute now back home how you stand. 
We got t’ work fast—hm. When,” said Mr. 
Tidewater, “‘we get t’ Philadelphia we’ll go 
t’ a hotel; register all right an’ proper,’’ he 
explained, unfolding his fast-working plan, 
‘an’ make reservations fer our train t’- 
morrer fer the South. We'll be stayin’ over 
fer some business—straight bank business 
they know ’bout back there—what I got t’ 
fix up. I’ll intraduce you t’ a reg’lar stock- 
brokin’ firm—Halstead, Mercer & Donohue, 
on Chestnut Street. Stock Exchange 
people—all right—big rep’tation.”’ 

“Sure—I know of ’em,”’ said Mr. Blade, 
listening intently toMr. Tidewater’sscheme. 

“T’ll make you all right with ’em,”’ went 
on Mr. Tidewater; ‘‘an’ cover myself, hm. 
Hm—managin’ field director 0’ our new oil 
comp’ny; shares all took up; limited issue; 
all that,’”’ said Mr. Tidewater. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Blade, all attention. 

“We stay a while, an’ come out; little 
later I’m havin’ Ned Rousch, good lawyer, 
smart plunger, over to hotel—the Strat- 
ford, where we’ll be at—t’ meet you. See 
him ’lone first; you off on business of your 
own, an’ then I come back. Come back— 
you’re gone—no bags or nothing in the 
room.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Blade eagerly. 

“When Rousch comes I’ll be all worked 
up, hm. All excited.” 

“Say—maybe you won’t!” said Mr. 
Blade enthusiastically. ‘“I’d love to see you 
in the part!” 

“T won’t know what to do, hm,”’ said Mr. 
Tidewater. ‘“He’ll see right away the need 
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o’ keepin’ it quiet, if we don’ want t’ ruin 
all remainin’ prospects 0’ the Independent 
Producin’ an’ Refinin’ Comp’ny.” 

“That'll sort o’ cover me too,” said Mr. 
Blade, “though the coin I’m lugging is 
nothing more’n payment for my machinery 
down there for getting oil out of the driest 
desert hole this side o’ Cairo, for which 
President Mansions has got a due and 
proper receipt.”’ 

“A pill o’ sales—hm,” corrected Mr. 
Tidewater mildly. 

“Tt’s a sell all right,’’ chortled Mr. Blade. 

“Late at night we’ll go to the police,” 
continued Mr. Tidewater. ‘‘Hm—by then 
you oughter be far away.” 

“Far, far away,’ agreed Mr. Blade 
dreamily. 

““An’ ’fore we go to the police,”’ added 
Mr. Tidewater, for his last perfect touch, 
“T’ll telegraph to Marshall Jim Caulder 
and Sam Micca to have Obadiah watched 
ev’ry minute, an’ thet I ’xpect somethin’s 
wrong; thet Blade’s disappeared, and I 
b’lieve Obadiah’s right grave impl’cated. 
By the time I get back home Obadiah’ll be 
right glad t’ buy me out at par, and mebbe 
some others too, hm.” 

“Say,” asked Mr. Blade abruptly, ‘‘d’you 
think anybody else is hep?”’ 

“T think Sam Micca’s got suspicions,” an- 
swered Mr. Tidewater indifferently; “‘but— 
hm—Sam an’ me’s got a right good workin’ 
’greement, seein’ I c’n send him t’ prison 
most any time I want to, ’count of a little 
will an’ receivership business.” 

“Friendly greetings!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Blade, a little bewildered. ‘‘Some town 
you hail from, bo. They got nothing on 
you folks in the so-called centers of finance 
and learning.” 

“Yes—hm,’’ murmured Mr. Tidewater, 
summing it all up, leaning back again and 
drawing stoically on his odoriferous weed; 
“T’ll havemy ticket and res’rvations bought 
fer Texas to show ’em; an’ the rail clerk’ll 
likely remember thet you was with me then 
an’ bought one too. Then I’ll’ve made a 
dozen trips, bein’ more an’ more worried 
like, each time, to the hotel desk, askin’ 
*bout you after I find you’ve slipped off— 
hm—askin’ each time wasn’t there no 
message fer me—no tel’phone call or sech. 
An’ what with one detail an’ another taken 
care of, I’ll be high, dry an’ clear.” 

Mr. Blade, also relaxing now and puffing 
his fragrant Havana, repeated: ‘‘Some 
town—some actor—somehairspring in your 
old gray dome, Ezra! They got nothing on 
the old-home folks in what they call the 
centers of learning and finance!” 
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T NEVERrains but it pours. It seemed 

to Obadiah that he had never really had 
anything to do with life before the fateful 
day succeeding the departure of Mr. Blade 
and Ezra Tidewater, presumably for the 
petroliferous El Dorado of the Independent 
Producing and Refining Company. Life 
just plainly came out from behind the 
bushes and whacked Obadiah over the head 
with a Liberty-engine drive. Only the 
immensity of the blow softened the shock, 
and he was as good as unconscious while his 
pockets were turned inside out. 

Mr. Tidewater’s telegram apprising Sam 
Micea and Marshal Caulder of the flitting 
of J. Merton Blade and his suspicions that 
Obadiah had been in connivance with the 
eloquent genius in the oil game started 
something which moved over Obadiah with 
the speed and effect of a cyclone. Mr. 
Micca rushed to Caulder’s house before 
that simple forthright being could follow 
his first joyous impulse to clap Obadiah 
Mansions into jail and sit guard over him 
with a double-barreled gun. Mr. Micca had 
a hint of Mr. Tidewater’s purpose even at 
long distance. The senior member of Micca 
& Slaterby was no mean practical psycholo- 
gist. He therefore stationed Jim Caulder in 
Tony Marsanio’s fruit, tobacco, cobbling 
and candy emporium across the street 
from the home office of the Independent 
Producing and Refining Company, with 
instructions not to let Obadiah out of 
sight should he step from his shop. In jail 
Obadiah might have called for a lawyer; in 
his own shop, with Caulder watching him 
across the street, he would probably just 
let things drift him tohisdoom. He dragged 
Obadiah from his lair on Decatur Avenue, 
cleverly separating him from Mrs. Obadiah, 
who was busy preparing a breakfast which 
Obadiah was to have no stomach for. 

““Ob’diah!”’ said Mr. Micca in the shop, 
surrounded by drifts of the literary para- 
phernalia brought to be by the fertility 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Sings To 


1 Sweetheart 
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Asong with more 
than a touch of 
tabasco is ‘‘' That 
“Wonderful Kid 
from. Madrid.” 
This exclusive 
Columbia artist 
sings it with such 
snap and swing 
that he gets a 
laugh with every 
line. 


A-2898—$1.00 
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ush With Ted 
vis Trombone 


eae 
of ““‘When My 
Baby Smiles at 
Me,”’ the first 
laughing trom- 
bone record by 
these exc/usive 
Columbia ar- 
tists. 


A-2908—$1.00 


LECO 


Other Great 
June Records 


The place to find the music you want 
is at a Columbia dealer’s store. . From 
opera arias to concert selections, from 
popular song hits to orchestra overtures, 
from instrumental solos to negro folk 
songs, from band pieces to comic talks, 
from. guitar duets to the latest dances, 
he has anything you want. 


Swanee—Medley One-step 
Columbia Dance Orchestra 
Mystery—Medley Fox-trot .. - The Happy Six 
Who Wants a Baby ?— Medley Fox-trot 
Columbia Saxophone Sextette 
The Crocodile—Fox-trot 
Columbia Saxophone Sextette 


) A.2905 

s$ 

(A. 
Hold Me—Fox-trot, Art Hickman's Orchestra * 


$1.00 


pee 


Dance It With Me Again—One-step 

Art Hickman’s Orchestra 
Oriental Stars—One-step 

Prince’s Dance Orchestra 
Bound in Morocco—Fox-trot 

Prince’s Dance Orchestra 
Left Alone Again Blues— Medley Fox-trot NM 

Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra {-A-6148 
Alexandria, from A phrodite— Medley \ $1.25 
Fox-trot . Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra 

Delilah—Medley Waltz _. Columbia Orchestra ) A-6147 
In Shadowland—Waltz . Prince’s-Orchestra § $1.25 


SW 
$1.0 


ea 


Khaki Boys’ March—Bell Solo } 
: British Orchestra accompaniment ( E-4562 
Among Flowers—Waltz $1.00 
Columbia Mexican Band 
Oh! Reign, Massa Jesus, Reign 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers yA 
*Most Done Traveling (3 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
Hiawatha’s Melody of Love. Lewis James) A-2914 


Underneath the Southern Skies $1.00 
Lewis James and Charles Figtrisony , 

Who’ll Take the Place of Mary? 

Peerless Quartette TEeey 
Mother’s Hands . sieeey >) | Lewis James ) 
Emmet’s Cuckoo Song a Frank Kamplain ) A-2904 
Emmet’s Lullaby Cede Frank Kamplain$ $1.00 
Jean . Peerless Quartette ? A-2915 
What a Day That'll Be . . Frank Crumit$ $1.00 
Molly on the Shore—Piano Solo q 
Percy Grainger | A-6145 


Brahms’ Valse in A Ret and Juba Danece— ( $1.50 
Piano Solo . Percy Grainger 
Smoky Mokes - . «  Prince’s Orchestra ) A-2900 
Happy Days in Dixie. .  Prince’s Orchestra} $1.00 
Boston Commandery March . Columbia Band } A-2903 
Colonel Bogey March - + Columbia Band} $1.00 
Dardanella—Violin Solo A Sascha Jacobsen ! A-2912 
If You Could Care, from As You Were— $1.00 
Violin Solo : é Sascha Jacobsen ) : 
Hawaiian Shiites iia waited Guitar Duet ) 
Ferera and Franchini ( A-2916 
In the Heart of Hawaii—Hawaiian Guitar Duet \ $1.00 
Louise and Ferera 
Swallow Tail and Green Fields of America— } 
Accordion Solo ; 4 Patrick J. Scanlon.( A-2902 
Liverpool and O’Neil’s Favorite— \ $1.00 
Accordion Solo li ¥ Patrick J. Scanlon 
Dinorah—Ombra Leggera '. Maria Barrientos Awe 
Abe Kabibble at the Ball Game ? 
Harry Hershfield ( A-2907 
Abe Kabibble Dictates a Letter { 1,00 
Harry Hershfield 


New Columbia Records on Sale at All Columbia 
Dealers the 10th and 20th of Every Month. 


Get the. New 
Columbia Novelty 
Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia 
Dealer has it. 


Any Columbia 
Dealer will play 
you any Columbia 


Record. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO.,, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Lucy Gates, 
glorious soprano, 
makes you share 
all the mother’s 
happy joy in that 
old-time ballad, 
**Baby Mine.” 
Coupled with 
‘““Mammy’s 
Song,’’ by this 
exclusive Colum- 
bia artist. 


A-2911—$1.00 


Graveure Glorifies 
Great Love Son s 


“The Want of 
You... and << 
Know a Lovely 
Garden’ ’ are this 
exclustve Colum- 
bia artist’s two 
great songs of 
lovers’ longing. 


A-2897—$1.00 


Dare ete Plays 
Light Opera Medleys 


The most ap- 
pealing numbers 
from Mzkado and 
Mille. Modiste are 
exquisitely ren- 
dered by this famous 
exclusive Columbia 
orchestra. 


A-6146—$1.50 
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(Continued from Page 153) 
of Mr. Blade’s genius in the oil game. 
“‘Ob’diah,”’ intoned Mr. Micca accusingly, 
“Blade’s disappeared, an’ somethin’s wrong 
with this whole prop’sition!”’ 

Obadiah’s insides seemed simultane- 
ously to freeze and thaw. 

“T—I knew it!” he gasped, for some un- 
accountable reason. 

And right there Mr. Micca had him. In 
vain did Obadiah plead that he had never 
wanted to be president of the company or 
anything; how he had wanted to—only 
wanted to—to go to Valparaiso. In his 
panic, created by something held back om- 
inously in Sam Micca’s manner, he blurted 
out that all he had wanted to do, all he now 
wanted. to do, was to go to Valparaiso! 

Well, I ask you—be fair to Mr. Micca for 
a minute. When the president of a concern 
suddenly discovered to be fraudulent to the 
extent of more than $100,000 of perfectly 
valid currency confesses outright that his 
one desire was and is to get to Valparaiso, 
what is the inference? 

“Valpar-eye-zo!”’ bellowed Mr. Micca at 
the cowering worm before him. ‘‘Valpar- 
eye-zo!”’ heshouted still louder. He gripped 
Obadiah’s arm and swung him round to the 
window. ‘Look there—see!”’ 

Across the street in the doorway of 
Tony’s, Marshal Jim Caulder was stuffing 
a corncob and explaining to a pop-eyed 
gathering just what he was doing there, and 
just what Ezra Tidewater had telegraphed. 

“‘Move—just move outta here, I dare 
ye!” roared Mr. Micca. “ You’rea watched 
man, Mansions—the law’s after you!” 

He stalked out of the front door, giving 
what seemed to be some mystic and terrible 
signal to Marshal Caulder, who replied, as 
Obadiah clearly saw, in a still more mystic 
and terrible way and, leaving behind him a 
little frightened face peering through the 
window, took Main Street on high, never 
pulling up until he reached the post office 
and a feverish group gathered about Mr. 
Slaterby and Bob Smilax, letterwise, spell- 
ing out a paragraph in the financial section 
of a New York evening paper of the day be- 
fore. The paragraph was all about the 
return of the famous old man, who had so 
heartily recommended J. Merton Blade to 
Heliotrope City, from a three weeks’ trip in 
the wilds of Colombia, S. A. 

Into this inflammable group Mr. Micca 
rammed his way, bearing the spark of Mr. 
Tidewater’s telegram and a burly tran- 
script of his experience with Obadiah, just 
undergone. In sixty minutes it was all over 
Heliotrope City that Sam Micca had come 
into the Obadiah Mansions household in 
the gray dawn just as the two inhabitants 
thereof were packing their bags to skip to 
Valparaiso. The evidence of a deep-laid 
plot to turn the pockets of Heliotrope City 
inside out and waste that honest cash in 
riotous dissipation in the land of theshimmy, 
the tango and the sauce was complete. 
Heliotrope City was mad with lost illusions 
and self-importance. 

Looking out of his windows, panic swoop- 
ing round in his suddenly capacious insides 
like a hungry eagle pecking for food and 
liberty at the same time, Obadiah felt like 
what he was—the sacrificial chief attraction 
to make a Heliotropian reckoning day. 

At noon Ezra Tidewater telegraphed that 
he would be in Heliotrope City at six 
o’clock; no sign of Blade yet uncovered. 

“Don’t let Mansions get away till I 
come!”’ was the awful tenor of his message. 

“Don’t fire till you see the whites of his 
eyes!’’ Obadiah read in every Heliotropian 
countenance that glared into his shop 
through the long, long afternoon. He felt 
bleached to his toe tips. 

But Mrs. Obadiah sallied forth. Truth 
to say, for once the cocksureness of this 
Heliotropian combination of Cassandra and 
Carrie Nation failed her. She simply at 
first didn’t know what it was all about; and 
when she did she was too flabbergasted— 
well, not too flabbergasted for words; that 
she could never be; but decidedly too 
stunned for effective thought or action. 
She returned with the seyen-seven mail, 
and lit into Obadiah. 

When eight-thirty came, and with the 
cuckoo’s single death-watch chime appeared 
Mr. Tidewater, flanked like the Grand 
Doge of Venice by Sam Micca and a lot of 
minor doges, to bear the local Jesse James 
to the trial chamber, Mrs. Obadiah made no 
attempt to go along and see what would 
happen to her husband. Through a bitter 
afternoon the successive stages of self-pity, 
outraged hope and the process of auto- 
hypnotism with which the devotee of the 
cult of I-told-you-so is enabled to meet all 
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contingencies had left Mrs. Obadiah a sour 
woman. That Valparaiso business on Oba- 
diah’s part had done for her. The town was 
full of it, and when she confronted her 
spouse with the one luckless dream of his 
life as an act of marital treachery and he 
began to stammer some sort of incoherent: 
explanation, she accepted it—mighty glad 
to, in fact—as the clincher of his guilt. 

Not that really Mrs. Obadiah believed 
her spouse to have been in collusion with 
the eloquent J. Merton Blade; not that for 
an instant! It was simply that Caroline 
perceived a great quantity of dark and dis- 
mal blame falling, falling, and she was get- 
ting out from under, until the falling was 
done with. She had little enough idea, for 
all her gift of prophecy, of what Obadiah 
was being led to by the great mogul of 
Heliotrope City. 

If she had perhaps she would not have 
snapped after him as he was being borne 
off: ‘‘ Mind ye—youstraighten this mess out 
ye got yourself into—Valp’raiso—szszsip !”’ 
she snorted. ‘‘Don’t ye come back here 
till you got this settled, I tell ye, Ob’diah 
Mansions—and you too, Ezra Tidewater, 
and all the rest o’ ye, “long with fat Sam 
Micca there!” 

The bitterness of Klondike gone glim- 
mering right in front of her long-pointed 
nose seethed in her words. All along she 
had been the one person of whom Ezra 
Tidewater stood in fear, and now she had 
eliminated herself. 

The hangman’s procession trudged up 
Main Street to the bank. It was the 
cruelest ordeal man could have devised for 
the cowering little figure in its midst. He 
shrank from the accusing faces of his fellow 
townsmen and was glad when he was con- 
ducted into the grand inquisitorial chamber 
of Heliotrope City, that commonplace office 
room of Ezra Tidewater’s, in which he had 
beheld with due inattention the creation of 
the Independent Producing and Refining 
Company and was made president as he 
awoke from a dream of Valparaiso Bay. 

Mr. Tidewater told the tale of the defec- 
tion of Mr. J. Merton Blade. The way Mr. 
Tidewater told of it—the straightforward, 
sorrowful simplicity of that telling—would 
have made any heart ache for the betrayed 
old man. No honest man could have be- 
lieved otherwise than that Mr. Tidewater 
was entitled to a bonus over and above the 
redemption at par of the fraudulent stocks 
of the Independent Producing and Refining 
Company which he had been tricked into 


uying. 

Obadiah alone of all in that solemn 
chamber understood less than half of what 
Mr. Tidewater wassaying. There wassome- 
thing in the atmosphere of that room when a 
conclave of notable Heliotropians was under 
way which bewitched Obadiah. Again, 
and for the second time in his life, and for 
the second time in that room, a strange 
thing happened to Obadiah the worm. 

Yearning reéntered his soul—only much 
stronger than before. He was suffused with 
wistfulness. A painfully keen longing to be 
off and alonesomewhere—anywhere, solong 
as it was elsewhere—possessed him until his 
dream love of loves crowded out his general 
craving to be just somewhere else, and his 
yearning centered, as upon a creed of faith, 
upon Valparaiso, Valparaiso Bay. 

He came to with a start, and now he was 
fully awakened out of the bemuddled state 
in which he had half listened to Mr. Tide- 
water’s Iliad of betrayal. Mr. Tidewater 
was talking about Valparaiso himself! 

“Val-preezo—hm. Thet’s where he was 
plannin’ t’ go t’ join thet other swindler, 
Blade,’’ Mr. Tidewater was saying with om- 
inous severity. ‘‘Hm, Val-preezo—mebbe 
we'll ketch thet fellow Blade there,” con- 
tinued Mr. Tidewater; and the thought 
that J. Merton Blade might be heading for 
Valparaiso Bay almost spoiled the picture 
for Obadiah. 

“We got you, though, Obadiah Man- 
sions!’’ shouted Mr. Tidewater, so abruptly 
raising his voice that Obadiah was not the 
only one to start violently. ““You—hm!”’ 
shrilled Mr. Tidewater, pointing a con- 
demning finger at the worm in front of him. 
“You'll see Val-preezo—hm. Aye, you'll 
see it, Obadiah Mansions, soon enough— 
in jail.’’ 

Obadiah sat there helpless under the dey- 
astating threat. Tell of his queer dream of 
southern cities? It is true he had just been 
dreaming of them again with greater co- 
gency than in his first dreams. But how 
expect.a man who has spent his life in 
making rubber hose and crawling under the 
stings and arrows of matrimony to tell of a 
half-formed start of a dream of freedom or 
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explain the auroralike beginnings of intan- 
gible wistfulness and inarticulate yearning? 
So Obadiah sat there helpless, and just 


, wished on that he were in Valparaiso or any 


place other than Heliotrope City, with all 
the wishing power in him. 

There was no hope for him, . however; -he 
felt it. What did they want, and why 
didn’t they hurry up and say or doit? He 
remembered, by a curious, oblique bit of 
visioning, the faces of his townspeople along 
Main Street, and he felt he would rather 
die than confront them again. Was there no 
way out? Yes, Mr. Tidewater had a way. 

Mr. Tidewater now began to explain the 
one way Obadiah could keep out of jail. 
He began to read from a little notebook. 
Immediately Obadiah recognized some- 
thing familiar in what Mr. Tidewater was 
reading. It was an account of all his cash 
and convertible possessions. They totaled 
$54,327.81 besides his factory; $15,800.62 
in the Citizens Union Bank of Heliotrope 
City; $14,527.19 in the Produce Exchange 
Bank of Ashhurst; mortgages and real 
property appraised at $24,000. 

Ezra had it right, Obadiah wuncon- 
sciously said to himself. Ezra was wonder- 
ful at figures. 

When Mr. Tidewater had told Mr. Blade 
that he would get his shares of the Inde- 
pendent Producing and Refining Company 
redeemed at par he had been overshooting 
his own intentions, for the very human de- 
sire of eliciting a little more applause from 
a fellow artist. He had estimated to a 
penny what Obadiah could be dragooned 
into paying. He had invested $20,000 in 
the oil corporation, received it back before 
Mr. Blade left Heliotrope City with the 
$110,000, and collected his profit of $30,000 
in the train; consequently he had no inten- 
tion of slaughtering the goose who in this 
day of prices as they are was capable of 
laying a fresh egg. Neither had he any in- 
tention of driving Obadiah clean out of 
panic into desperation. He wanted no 
more than Obadiah possessed. If Obadiah 
could not pay three-thirds on the dollar, 
he would be content with two-thirds. 

‘‘Hm, the stock issued, hm,” continued 
Mr. Tidewater, ‘up t’ date, by this fraud’- 
lent corp’ration of which Obadiah Mansions 
here is pres’dent, was 2526 shares of seven 
per cent cum’lative preferred votin’ stock, 
rep’sentin’ $126,300, hm.” 

Obadiah trembled under the weight of 
that august sum as it rolled from Mr. Tide- 
water’s lips. 

“One hunderd an’ ten thousan’ dollars 
was taken off by the crim’nal ’sociate of the 
pres’dent, a. Mr. Blade, as he called his- 
self, who Obadiah here intraduced t’ us 
fer the first time, when he was gettin’ 
ready t’ org’nize his fraud’lent corp’ration.”’ 

This harrowing repetition of ‘‘fraud’lent 
corp’ration”’ was striking at the pit of Oba- 
diah’s stomach.. It was like the leitmotif 
of an opera called Jail. 

“Thet leaves $16,800 of the money in- 
vested in this fraud’lent concern still un- 
teched. Hm, that is’’—here Mr. Tidewater 
glowered at Obadiah, reading things in his 
soul Obadiah had néver known were there— 
‘of what was invested in this community. 
Where else this swindler callin’ hisself Mr. 
Blade may’ve op’rated we can’t tell yet— 
or mebbe Mr. Mansions c’n tell us?” 
asked Mr. Tidewater with a significant 
turn which did make Obadiah trernble. 

He was almost at the point now of be- 
lieving that he had spent most of his life 
running up and down the country swin- 
dling bank presidents and simple-minded 
folk like Sam Micca out of their savings; in 
fact, he could hardly see any way at all of 
keeping out of jail, and was beginning to 
doubt whether, even if a way should be un- 
covered through the charity and mercy of 
Mr. Tidewater, he ought, in duty to the 
community at large, to take it. 

“No? You won’t tell us—yet?’’ shouted 
Mr. Tidewater down at him suddenly, and 
Obadiah jumped in his chair; guiltily of 
course. “Hm, I’ll continyeh,” said Mr. 
Tidewater, again taking up the figuring at 
which he was so wonderful. ‘‘This $16,300 
what they didn’t get a chance t’ carry off, 
plus the $54,327 of the pres’dent of this 
fraud’lent comp’ny, makes $70,627, which 
can be put to redeemin’ the shares which 
this fraud’lent corp’ration sold to the un- 
suspectin’ citizens o’ Heliotrope City,” 
announced Mr. Tidewater coolly, looking 
down at Obadiah to permit this proposal 
of the confiscation of his wealth to sink into 
that miscreant’s inner consciousness. 

Obadiah, however, was impervious to 
suggestions from without. He vaguely felt 
that he was called upon to do something, 
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had more perfect explanatory hows at her 
command at any time than Ezra Tidewater 
could dig up. And that brings us—rather 
it brought Mrs. Obadiah, bearing the miser- 
able cringing worm before her along on a 
freshet of abuse—to Mr. Tidewater himself. 

“Don’t tell me that skinny thief, Ezra 
Tidewater, was ever took in by anybody!” 
she screamed, unhampered by consistency 
in alighting on a great instinctive truth. 
“Or that fat thief, Sam Micca!”’ 

She clutched Obadiah afresh. 

“You—you go back, you—you mis’ble 
worm—back there right off and get back 
every cent they stole from you, Obadiah 
Mansions—d’ye hear me?—or don’t you 
ever come in here again!’’ 

With this she pounded Obadiah violently 
against the door leading to his own porch. 
As Obadiah’s little back struck the portal of 
his home something snapped inside him, 
something immense and repressing. 

Two little hands convulsively balled into 
fists pushed desperately out straight ahead 
and struck off Mrs. Obadiah’s gaunt grip- 
pers. Two little hands suddenly began to 
shoot out right and left to all sides, touch- 
ing and clutching convulsively at the 
accumulated bric-a-brac of the Obadiah 
Mansions’ marital era, and as abruptly as 
the bursting of a shrapnel shell the noto- 
riously well-ordered Obadiah parlor became 
a at Ae Nhe whirlwind of mid-Victorian 
junk. 

For one speechless second Mrs. Obadiah’s 
eyes, opened to the cracking point, were 
fixed upon the miniature berserker, who 
had sprung full grown out of the grub 
which had been her husband. For one 
second only, and then, as the quick-working 
convulsive little hands reached out for the 
four-foot Japanese umbrella vase, made 
within speaking distance of a well-known 
Atlantic port, Mrs. Obadiah—yes, she did— 
she ran! She got inside her sacred dining 
room so fast she couldn’t have got in any 
faster, and with a shriek of terror she 
slammed the single door and turned the 
key, just as the fifty-pound blue-and-white 
monstrosity came galloping through the 
air at a speed Ruth could not have hit, and 
smashed and crashed and shattered against 
the complaining pine with the jolliest 
heave-ho-my-hearties dent and eruption 
that was ever heard in Heliotrope City. 

Somebody banging at the porch door 
and windows momentarily deflected Oba- 
diah’s objective. He picked up another 
chunky porcelain bowl vase filled with 
hydrangeas and grabbed a full-bellied 
mahogany sewing box from the mantel. 
He heave-hoed the first bloated missile 
through the window pane and lambasted 
the second bloated missile against the door 
and with a war screech he darted into the 
hall and upstairs. 

Fearful quiet reigned—for a moment. 
Then, though not a peep was heard from 
the terrified Caroline sharing the under- 
neath of the dining-room table with five 
bulky inhospitable legs and staring at the 
door to the parlor as though she were see- 
ing the accumulated multitude of her an- 
cestors shooting craps on her green Wilton 
carpet in that suddenly converted den of 
horror; and though there wasn’t another 
knock on window or door from the aug- 
mented throng of pop-eyed Heliotropians 
on the sidewalk—terrific stevedore noises 
all at once filled the house. 

Obadiah was packing. 

In order to do it properly, when he 
thought with affection of his blue tie with 
yellow diagonals he overthrew the whole 
blasted dresser in which he couldn’t find 
it, and then miraculously picked it up off 
the floor. In the course of filling his 
little antique alligator-skin bag with three 
collars, two shirts, a set of underwear, his 
razor, a bunch of handkerchiefs, three 
socks, all different, and his new police- 
and-fireman’s suspenders, he knocked a 
mirror down, a chest of drawers over, and 
tossed a loaded 200-pound trunk down the 
back stairs as though it were a box of 
poker chips; and when it landed against— 
for only a second against—the closed 
kitchen door down there it took door and 
all with it and collapsed on the kitchen 
floor with the boom of Niagara, and Mrs. 
Obadiah threw her arms round the north- 
west table leg and clinched the south and 
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the southeast ones in a back scissors stroke, 
closed her eyes and yelled bloody murder. 

But that wasn’t all for Obadiah. He set 
the sewing machine bottom side up on the 
bed so that the bed springs greeted the 
floor, and swung a fat clothes hamper 
through the window, only it wouldn’t go 
but part way through, and stuck. This 
brought him by the natural process of 
elimination to an overstuffed rocker, and 
this he deposited in a closet, waiving the 
formality of first opening the flimsy door. 
A shower of minor household impedimenta, 
such as pin trays, pin cushions and any old 
kind of cushions, shoes, clothes hangers, 
family portraits, mirrors, soap dishes, 
tumblers, a tin bucket and a broom, poured 
through windows and whatever bit of space 
roundabout was momentarily unoccupied. 
When he finally dissevered the tall head 
part of the honorable old walnut bed of the 
house of Mansions from its side adjuncts, 
and tucked it into the top drawer of the 
one bureau standing where it had always 
stood, except on cleaning days, Obadiah 
called it a day, and concluded he had 
packed enough. When Obadiah left that 
house it looked like Kansas. 

He left by the same route the trunk had 
taken, and now he didn’t even have to 
hesitate to open the kitchen door. Mrs. 
Obadiah heard him clattering down the 
back stairs like Kolchak leaving Omsk, 
and she sought for a grip on those dining- 
room-table legs that she hadn’t tried yet. 

She couldn’t find one, and at the top of 
her voice she shrieked in her lonely terror: 
““O-O-Obadiah!”’ 

For just one second did Obadiah pause, 
cocking his head like a worm who has just 
swallowed a robin, in the direction of the 
voice. 

“Go to hell!” answered Obadiah at the 
top of his voice. 

The next instant he was out in that 
indeterminate hinterland flanked by his 
residence, his erstwhile shop and Fitzwater 
Halleck’s barber palace. A few venture- 
some figures flitting about immediately 
vanished. He was in his shop in one dart 
across the triangular yard. He found 
what he was after in just the time it took 
to pick it up and stuff it into his bag. It 
was the bill of sale of the machinery Mr. 
Blade had collected for taking oil from the 
state of Texas. He also stuffed all the 
stock certificates and a batch of organizing 
paraphernalia and the seven-seven mail, 
which Caroline had brought home, into the 
grip and his pockets, and then out of the 
front door and into Main Street surged 
Obadiah. 

There was but one other thing he still 
wanted to do in Heliotrope City. Heaven 
protect the immediate surroundings when 
the worm turneth! Also all the adjacent 
early birds who have had a festive time 
pecking at him in the dawn. None so 
terrible as the congenitally meek, once you 
get ’em started. It had taken about forty 
years to start Obadiah—and he was. 

He sailed up Main Street in the direc- 
tion of the bank like a rooster beating out a 
gale to get at another rooster. But the 
bank was dark. This worried him not at all. 
He knew where all the Heliotropians lived 
he wanted to do business with that night. 
He sped through the blocked shadows of 
Wayne Avenue and reached Parkman Street 
just as a bulky form paused at a lamp-post 
to take out a jangling bunch of keys. Sam 
Micca never knew what struck him. We 
shall give it chronologically, however. 

First, it was a little antique alligator 
bag, loaded with stock certificates, a blue 
tie with the yellow diagonals, three collars, 
two shirts, a set of underwear, a razor, a 
bunch of handkerchiefs, three different 
socks and a new pair of police-and-fireman’s 
suspenders. This struck Mr. Micca back of 
and slightly below the right ear. Mr. 
Micca went down. 

Next, 111 pounds of wildcat struck Mr. 
Micca, all in one solid concentrated lump. 
It struck Mr. Micca with what might be 
called variety. Twelve pairs of feet, nine- 
teen pairs of fists, six elbows, twenty-two 
knees and six battering-ram heads—this was 
all that struck Mr. Micca. He wasn’t the 
same, however. His waistcoat was draping 
his left ear; his trousers lay on his chest; 
his shirt was visiting his shoe laces and his 
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coat wasn’t. Only his boots were still on. 
Long before he began to breathe uneasily 
again, hating like the devil the idea of 
coming to, that which had hit Mr. Micca, 
little antique alligator bag and all, was 
hurtling through the black shadows down 
Parkman Street, crossing into Church 
Avenue, forsaking this exalted thorough- 
fare at the next corner for Lafayette Street, 
and two blocks farther on came up behind 
a dim, tall figure striding through the night 
with exactly the dignity which should al- 
ways sit upon—observed or unobserved, day 
or night—the president of the Heliotrope 
City Citizens Union Bank. 

It was directly in front of the residence 
of Mr. Robert Smilax, who held more mort- 
gages than anybody else in town and 
always agreed to anything Mr. Tidewater 
suggested, that what struck Mr. Ezra 
Tidewater—struck. Mr. Tidewater, who 
certainly knew most things in which he 
was intimately concerned, never, never 
knew the exact sequence of the events that 
took place on this occasion when he passed 
in front of Mr. Smilax’s house, the most 
intimate of all. We shall give it in chrono- 
logical order. 

First, it was a little antique alligator 
bag, loaded with stock certificates, a blue 
tie with yellow diagonals, three collars, two 
shirts, a set of underwear, a razor, a bunch 
of handkerchiefs, three different socks and 
a new pair of police-and-fireman’s sus- 
penders. This struck Mr. Tidewater back 
of and a little lower below the right ear 
than it had struck Mr. Micca below his. 
Mr. Tidewater, it must be remembered, 
was a taller man. However, to quote the 
immortal Fitzsimmons, “‘ The taller they are 
the longer they fall.”” Mr. Tidewater fell. 

Next, 110% pounds of wildcat struck 
him—a half pound had been expended 
upon Mr. Micca—all in one solid concen- 
trated lump. It struck Mr. Tidewater also 
with variety. Twelve pairs of feet, nineteen 
pairs of fists, six elbows, twenty-two knees 
and six battering-ram heads—this was all 
that struck Mr. Tidewater. When facetious 
Charlie Yerger came upon Mr. Tidewater’s 
slowly reviving form some time later he 
demanded to know what Mr. Tidewater 
meant by undressing in the street, and then 
he asked the president of the Citizens 
Union Bank of Heliotrope City where he 
got the stuff these days. 

By that time a little dark figure carrying 
a little old alligator bag was swinging 
jauntily along the highroad that con- 
nected Heliotrope City and Fairland 
Junction, twelve miles distant. There was 
a quaint singing going on in that little 
figure’s heart, a silvery pzan to the great 
god Freedom. Both the great god and the 
little figure so jauntily swinging the little 
old alligator bag containing oil stocks and 
suspenders supposed to be worn by all the 
policemen and all the firemen came into 
Fairland Junction at the same time, just 
as the dawn was also about to come into 
Fairland Junction. 

Three pleasant companions these, in- 
deed—the little figure, the great god Free- 
dom, and the silvery dawn, silvery like the 
song singing itself in the little figure’s 
heart. There was a wait of a few hours be- 
fore the New York train, which didn’t 
come through by way of Heliotrope City 
but came by way of Nanset Point, was due. 
And during that time, as the dawn came 
up stronger and stronger, and the great god 
Freedom dozed on the bench beside his 
little companion, the little fellow was 
thinking a lot of thoughts which might 
occur to a worm that has turned, and they 
all pleased him so much that from time to 
time he smiled—an open, engaging sort of 
smile it was too. Then toward the end, 
just before the train for New York came 
thundering down the track from Nanset 
Point, the little figure sank into a deep 
pondering, where for a time there was no 
room even for warm southerly dreams of 
Valparaiso Bay. 

What, by all that was revolution, was he 
to do now? You can’t clip away old habit 
and old things from a man in an instant, 
and expect him to be utterly and continu- 
ously cheerful merely with the company of 
the great god Freedom and the dawn. The 
dawn gives place to day; the great god 
Freedom is apt to become a little boring 
sometimes, don’t you know. 

So Obadiah thought and thought. What 
was he to do now? 

And moreover, some place or other, there 
was still a Mr. Blade to be accounted for, 
this side of Valparaiso Bay. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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spoken. This was the North, the North— 
her land now! 


Then blow, ye winds, heigho! 
A-roving I will go, 


she chanted exultantly to herself. 

“What’s ’at?”’ inquired the porter po- 
litely. 

“T- said, ‘Brush me off.’”’ 

The long wires of the telegraph poles 
doubled; two tracks ran up beside the 
train—three—four; came a succession of 
white-roofed houses, a glimpse of a trolley 
car with frosted windows, streets—more 
streets—the city. 

She stood for a dazed moment in the 
frosty station before she saw three fur- 
bundled figures descending upon her. 

“There she is!” 

“Oh, Sally. Carrol!” 

Sally Carrol dropped her bag. 


A faintly familiar icy-cold face kissed 
her, and then she was in a group of faces all 
apparently emitting great clouds of heavy 
smoke; she was shaking hands. There was 
Gordon, a short, eager man of thirty who 
looked like an amateur knocked-about 
model for Harry; and his wife Myra, a 
listless lady with flaxen hair under a fur 
automobile cap. Almost immediately Sally 
Carrol thought of her as vaguely Scandi- 
navian. A cheerful chauffeur adopted her 
bag and amid ricochets of half phrases, ex- 
clamations and perfunctory, listless ‘‘my 
dear’s” from Myra they swept each other 
from the station. 

Then they were in a sedan bound through 
a crooked succession of snowy streets where 
dozens of little boys were hitching sleds be- 
hind grocery wagons and automobiles. 

“Oh,” cried Sally Carrol, “I want to do 
that! Can we, Harry?” 

“That’s for kids. But we might ——” 

“Tt looks like such a circus!” she said 
regretfully. 

Home was a rambling frame house set on 
a white lap of snow, and there she met a big, 
gray-haired man of whom she approved, 
and a lady who was like an egg and who 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


kissed her—these were Harry’s parents. 
There was a breathless, indescribable hour 
crammed full of half sentences, hot water, 
bacon and eggs and confusion; and after 
that she was alone with Harry in the li- 
brary asking him if she dared smoke. 

t was a large room with a Madonna 
over the fireplace and rows upon rows of 
books in covers of light gold and dark gold 
and shiny red. All the chairs had little lace 
squares where one’s head should rest, the 
couch was just comfortable, the books 
looked as if they had been read—some— 
and Sally Carrol had an instantaneous 
vision of the battered old library at home 
with her father’s huge medical books and 
the oil paintings of her three great-uncles 
and the old couch that had been mended 
up for forty-five years and was still luxuri- 
ous to dream in. This room struck her 
as being neither attractive nor particularly 
otherwise. It was simply a room with a lot 
of fairly expensive things in it that all 
looked about fifteen years old. 

“What do you think of it up here?” 
demanded Harry eagerly. ‘‘Does it sur- 
prise you? Is it what you expected, I 
mean?” 

“You are, Harry,” she said quietly, and 
reached out her arms to him. 

But after a brief kiss he seemed anxious 
to extort enthusiasm from: her. 

“The town, I mean. Do youlikeit? Can 
you feel the pep in the air?” 

“Oh, Harry,’ she laughed, ‘‘you’ll have 
to give me time. You can’t just fling 
questions at me.” 

She puffed at her cigarette with a sigh 
of eontentment. 

“One thing I want to ask you,” he be- 
gan rather apologetically; ‘you Southern- 
ers put quite an emphasis on family and all 
that—not that it isn’t quite all right, but 
you'll find it a little different here. I 
mean—you'll notice a lot of things that’ll 
seem to you sort of vulgar display at first, 
Sally Carrol; but just remember that this 
is a three-generation town. Everybody has 
a father and about half of us have grand- 
fathers. Back of that we don’t go.” 
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“Of course,”” she murmured. 

“Our grandfathers, you see, founded the 
place, and a lot of them had to take some 
pretty queer jobs while they were doing 
the founding. 

“For instance, there’s one woman who at 
present is about the social model for the 
town; well, her father was the first public 
ash man—things like that.” 

“Why,” said Sally Carrol, puzzled, “‘did 
you s’pose I was goin’ to make remarks 
about people?” 

“Not at all,” interrupted Harry; ‘‘and 
I’m not apologizing for anyone either. It’s 
just that—well, a Southern girl came up 
here last summer and said some unfortu- 
nate things, and—oh, I just thought I’d 
tell you.” 

Sally Carrol felt suddenly indignant—as 
though she had been unjustly spanked— 
but Harry evidently considered the subject 
closed, for he went on with a great surge of 
enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s carnival time, you know. First in 
ten years. And there’s an ice palace they’re 
building now that’s the first they’ve had 
sinee Highty-five. Built out of blocks of 
the clearest ice they could find—on a tre- 
mendous scale.” 

She rose and walking to the window 
pushed aside the heavy Turkish portiéres 
and looked out. 

“Oh!” she cried suddenly. ‘“‘There’s two 
little boys makin’ a snow man! Harry, do 
you reckon I can go out an’ help ’em?”’ 

“You dream! Come here and kiss me.” 

She left the window rather reluctantly. 

“T don’t guess this is a very kissable 
climate, is it? I mean, it makes you so you 
don’t want to sit round, doesn’t it?” 

“We're not goingto. I’ve got a vacation 
for the first week you’re here, and there’s 
a dinner dance to-night.” 

“Oh, Harry,” she confessed, subsiding 
in a heap, half in his lap, half in the pillows, 
“T sure do feel confused. I haven’t got an 
idea whether I’ll like it or not, an’ I don’t 
know what people expect or anythin’. 
You'll have to tell me, honey.” 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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This is the famous Hoosier flour eco eee eM 
sifter found on no other kitchen oor ces! 
cabinet. One sifting with this sifter 
makes flour as fine and fluffy as 
four siftings with the ordinary sifter. at 
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“Spent two Julys in Asheville, North 
Carolina.” 

“Nice-looking crowd, aren’t they?” sug- 
gested Patton, indicating the swirling floor. 

Sally Carrol started. This had been 
Harry’s remark. 

“Sure are! They’re—canine.” 

“What?” 

She flushed. 

“T’m sorry; that sounded worse than 
I meant it. You see I always think of peo- 
ple as feline or canine, irrespective of sex.” 

‘Which are you?” 

“T’m feline. So are you. So are most 
Southern men an’ most of these girls here.”’ 

“What's Harry?” 

“Harry’s canine, distinctly. All the men 
I’ve met to-night seem to be canine.” 

““What does ‘canine’ imply? A certain 
conscious masculinity as opposed to sub- 
tlety?”’ 

“Reckon so. I never analyzed it—only I 
just look at people an’ say ‘canine’ or 
‘feline’ right off. It’s right absurd, I guess.” 

“Not at all. I’m interested. I used to 
have a theory about these people. I think 
eure freezing Ups 


“T think they’re growing like Swedes— 
Ibsenesque, you know. Very gradually 
getting gloomy and melancholy. It’s these 
long winters. Ever read any Ibsen?” 

She shook her head. 

“Well, you find in his characters a cer- 
tain brooding rigidity. They’re righteous, 
narrow and cheerless, without infinite pos- 
sibilities for great sorrow or joy.” 

‘*Without smiles or tears?” 

“Exactly. That’s my theory. You see 
there are thousands of Swedes up here. 
They come, I imagine, because the climate 
is very much like their own, and there’s 
been a gradual mingling. They’re probably 
not half a dozen here to-night, but—we’ve 
had four Swedish governors. Am I boring 

ou?’ 

“T’m mighty interested.” 

“Your future sister-in-law is half Swed- 
ish. Personally I like her, but my theory is 
that Swedes react rather badly on us as a 
whole. Scandinavians, you know, have the 
largest suicide rate in the world.” 

; “ny do you live here if it’s so depress- 
ing?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t get me. I’m pretty well 
cloistered, and I suppose books mean more 
than people to me anyway.” 

“But writers all speak about the South 
being tragic. You know—Spanish sefiori- 
tas, black hair and daggers an’ hauntin’ 
music.” 

He shook his head. 

““No, the Northern races are the tragic 
races—they don’t indulge in the cheering 
luxury of tears.” 

Sally Carrol thought of her graveyard. 
She supposed that that was vaguely what 
she had meant when she said it didn’t 
depress her. 

“The Italians are about the gayest 
people in the world—but it’s a dull sub- 
ject,” he broke off. ‘“‘Anyway, I want to 
tell you you’re marrying a pretty fine man.” 

Sally Carrol was moved by an impulse of 
confidence. ; 

“TI know. I’m the sort of person who 
wants to be taken care of after a certain 
point, and I feel sure I will be.” 

“Shall we dance? You know,” he con- 
tinued as they rose, ‘‘it’s encouraging to 
find a girl who knows what she’s marrying 
for. Nine-tenths of them think of it as a 
sort of walking into a moving-picture 
sunset.” 

She laughed, and liked him immensely. 

Two hours later on the way home she 
nestled near Harry in the back seat. 

“Oh, Harry,” she whispered, “‘it’s so 
co-old!” 

“But it’s warm in here, darlitig girl.”’ 

“But outside it’s cold; and oh, that 
howling wind!”’ 

She buried her face deep in his fur coat 
and trembled involuntarily as his cold lips 
kissed the tip of her ear. 


Iv 


HE first week of her visit passed in a 

whirl. She had her promised toboggan 
ride at the back of an automobile through 
a chill January twilight. Swathed in furs 
she put in a morning tobogganing on the 
country-club hill; even tried skiing, to sail 
through the air for a glorious moment and 
then land in a tangled, laughing bundle ona 
soft snowdrift. She liked all the winter 
sports, except an afternoon spent snow- 
shoeing over a glaring plain under pale 
yellow sunshine; but she soon realized that 
these things were for children—that she 
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was being humored and that the enjoyment 
round her was only a reflection of her own. 

At first the Bellamy family puzzled her. 
The men were reliable and she liked them; 
to Mr. Bellamy especially, with his iron- 
gray hair and energetic dignity, she took an 
immediate fancy once she found that he 
was born in Kentucky; this made of him a 
link between the old life and the new. But 
toward the women she felt a definite hos- 
tility. Myra, her future sister-in-law, 
seemed the essence of spiritless conven- 
tionality. Her conversation was so utterly 
devoid of personality that Sally Carrol, 
who came from a country where a certain 
amount of charm and assurance could be 
taken for granted in the women, was in- 
clined to despise her. 

“Tf those women aren’t beautiful,” she 
thought, ‘‘they’re nothing. They just fade 
out when you look at them. They’re glori- 
fied domestics. Men are the center of every 
mixed group.” 

Lastly there was Mrs. Bellamy, whom 
Sally Carrol detested. The first day’s im- 
pression of an egg had been confirmed—an 
egg with a cracked, veiny voice and such 
an ungracious dumpiness of carriage that 
Sally Carrol felt that if she once fell she 
would surely scramble. In addition, Mrs. 
Bellamy seemed to typify the town in being 
innately hostile to strangers. She called 
Sally Carrol “‘Sally,’”’ and could not be per- 
suaded that the double name was anything 
more than a tedious, ridiculous nickname. 
To Sally Carrol this shortening of her 
name was like presenting her to the public 
half clothed. She loved “Sally Carrol’’; 
she loathed “‘Sally.’”? She knew also that 
Harry’s mother disapproved of her bobbed 
hair; and she had never dared smoke 
downstairs after that first day when Mrs. 
Bellamy had come into}the library sniffing 
violently. 

Of all the men she met she preferred 
Roger Patton, who was a frequent visitor 
at the house. He never again alluded to 
the Ibsenesque tendency of the populace, 
but when he came in one day and found 
her curled up on the sofa bent over Peer 


Gynt he laughed and. told her to forget ' 


what he’d said—that it was all rot. 

And then one afternoon in her second 
week she and Harry hovered on the edge of 
a dangerously steep quarrel. She consid- 
ered that he precipitated it entirely, though 
the Serbia in the case was an unknown man 
who had not had his trousers pressed. 


They had been walking homeward be- — 


tween mounds of high-piled snow and under 
a sun which Sally Carrol scarcely recog- 
nized. They passed a little girl done up:in 
gray wool until she resembled a small Teddy 
bear, and Sally Carrol could not resist a 
gasp of maternal appreciation. 

“Look! . Harry!” 

“What?” 

“That little girl—did you see her face?’”’ 

“Yes, why?” 

“Tt was red as a little strawberry. Oh, 
she was cute!” 

““Why, your own face is almost as red as 
that already! Everybody’s healthy here. 
We’re out in the cold as soon as we’re old 
enough to walk. Wonderful climate!”’ 

She looked at him and had to agree. He 
was mighty healthy looking; so was his 
brother. 

And she had noticed the new red in her 
own cheeks that very morning. : 

Suddenly their glances were caught and 
held and they stared for 2 moment at the 
street corner ahead of them. A man was 
standing there, his knees bent, his eyes gaz- 
ing upward with a tense expression as 
though he were about to make a leap toward 
the chilly sky. And then they both exploded 
into a shout of laughter, for coming closer 
they discovered it had been a ludicrous mo- 
mentary illusion produced by the extreme 
bagginess of the man’s trousers. 

“Reckon that’s one on us,”’ she laughed. 

“He must be a Southerner, judging by 
those trousers,” suggested Harry mis- 
chievously. 

“Why, Harry!”’ 

Her surprised look must have irritated 


im. 

“Those damn Southerners!”’ 

Sally Carrol’s eyes flashed. 

“Don’t call ’em that!” 

“T’m sorry, dear,” said Harry, malig- 
nantly apologetic, ‘‘but you know what I 
think of them. They’re sort of—sort of 
degenerates—not at all like the old South- 
erners. They’ve lived so long down there 
with all the colored people that they’ve 
gotten lazy and shiftless.” 

“Hush your mouth, Harry!” she cried 
angrily. ‘‘They’re not! 


They may be - 
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lazy—anybody would be in that climate— 
but they’re my best friends, an’ I don’t 
want to hear ’em criticized in any such 
sweepin’ way. Some of ’em are the finest 
men in the world.” 

“Oh, I know. They’re all right when 
they come North to college, but of all the 
hangdog, ill-dressed, slovenly lot I ever saw 
a bunch of small-town Southerners are the 
worst !”’ 

Sally Carrol was clenching her gloved 
hands and biting her lip furiously. 

“Why,” continued Harry, ‘‘there was 
one in my class at New Haven and we all 
thought that at last we’d found the true 
type of Southern aristocrat, but it turned 
out that he wasn’t an aristocrat at all— 
just the son of a Northern carpetbagger 
who owned about all the cotton round 
Birmingham.” 

““A Southerner wouldn’t talk the way 
you’re talking now,” she said evenly. 

“They haven’t the energy!’’ 

“Or the somethin’ else.” 

“T’m sorry, Sally Carrol, but I’ve 
heard you say yourself that you’d never 
marry ve 

“That’s quite different. I told you I 
wouldn’t want to tie my life to any of the 
boys that are round Tarleton now, but I 
never made any sweepin’ generalities.” 

They walked along in silence. 

“T probably spread it on a bit thick, 
Sally Carrol. I’m sorry.” 

She nodded, but made no answer. Five 
minutes later as they stood in the hallway 
she suddenly threw her arms round him. 

“Oh, Harry,” she cried, her eyes full of 
tears, “‘let’s get married next week. I’m 
afraid of having fusses like that. I’m afraid, 
Harry. It wouldn’t be that way if we were 
married.” 

But Harry being in the wrong was still 


irritated. 
We decided on 


“That’d be idiotic. 
March.”’ 

The tears in Sally..Carrol’s eyes faded; 
her expression*hardened slightly. 

“Very well—I suppose I shouldn’t have 
said,that.” ue 

Harry melted. 

“Pear little nut!” he cried. ‘‘Come and 
kiss me and let’s forget.’’ " 

That very night at the end of a vaude- 
ville performance the orchestra played 
Dixie, and Sally Carrol felt something 
stronger and more enduring than her tears 


“and smiles of the day brim up inside her. 


She leaned forward, gripping the arms of her 
chair until her face grew crimson. ! 
“Sort of get you, dear?”’ whispered 


arry. 

But she did not hear him. To the spirited 
throb of the violins and the inspiring beat 
of the kettledrums her own old ghosts were 
marching by and on into the darkness, and 
as fifes whistled and sighed in the low 
encore they seemed so nearly out of sight 
that she could have waved good-by, 


Away, away, away down South in Dixie! 
Away, away, away down South in Dixie! 


Vv 


T WAS a particularly cold night. A 

sudden thaw had nearly cleared the 
streets the day before, but now they were 
traversed again with a powdery wraith of 
loose snow that traveled in wavy lines be- 
fore the feet of the wind and filled the 
lower air with a fine-particled mist. There 
was nosky—only a dark, ominous tent that 
draped in the tops of the streets and was in 
reality a vast approaching army of snow- 
flakes—while over it all, chilling away the 
comfort from the brown-and-green glow of 
lighted windows and muffling the steady 
trot of the horse pulling their sleigh, inter- 
minably washed the north wind. It was a 
dismal town after all, she thought—dismal. 

Sometimes at night it had seemed to her 
as though no one lived here—they had all 
gone long ago, leaving lighted houses to be 
covered in time by-tombing heaps. of sleet. 
Oh, if there should be snow on her grave! 
To be beneath great piles of it all winter 
long, where even her headstone would be a 
light shadow against light shadows. Her 
grave—a grave that should be flower- 
strewn and washed with sun and rain. 

She thought again of those isolated 
country houses that her train had passed, 
and of the life there the long winter 
through—the ceaseless glare through the 
windows, the crust forming on the soft 
drifts of snow, finally the slow, cheerless 
melting and the harsh spring of which 
Roger Patton had told her. Her spring— 
to lose it forever—with its lilacs and the 

(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other types 
of radial bearings, and an additional feature 
—the Hyatt Hollow Roller—designed and 
built after many experiments to determine 
the most efficient type of roller. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load, auto- 
matically keeping themselves in line, dis- 
tributing and cushioning the loads and shocks 
and constantly maintaining proper lubrication 
over the entire bearing surface. The result 
is carefree service and permanent satisfaction. 
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(Concluded from Page 167) 
lazy sweetness it stirred in her heart. She 
was laying away that spring—afterward 
she would lay away that sweetness. 

With a gradual insistence the storm 
broke. Sally Carrol felt a film of flakes 
melt quickly on her eyelashes and Harry 
reached over a furry arm and drew down 
her complicated flannel cap. Then the 
small flakes came in skirmish line and the 
horse bent his neck patiently as a trans- 
parency of white appeared momentarily on 
his coat. 

“Oh, he’s cold, Harry,” she said quickly. 

“Who? The horse? Oh, no, he isn’t. 
He likes it!” 

After another ten minutes they turned a 
corner and came in sight of their destina- 
tion. Ona tall hill outlined in vivid glaring 
green against the wintry sky stood the ice 
palace. It was three stories in the air, with 
battlements and embrasures and narrow 
icicled windows, and the innumerable elec- 
tric lights inside made a gorgeous trans- 
parency of the great central hall. Sally 
Carrol clutched Harry’s hand under the 
fur robe. 

“Tt’s beautiful!’”’ he cried excitedly. 
“My golly, it’s beautiful, isn’t it? They 
haven’t had one here since eighty-five!” 

Somehow the notion of there not having 
been one since eighty-five oppressed her. 
Ice was a ghost, and this mansion of it was 
surely peopled by those shades of the 
eighties, with pale faces and blurred snow- 
filled hair. 

“Come on, dear,’’ said Harry. 

She followed him out of the sleigh and 
waited while he hitched the horse. A party 
of four—Gordon, Myra, Roger Patton and 
another girl— drew up beside them with 
a mighty jingle of bells. There was quite a 
crowd already, bundled in fur or sheep- 
skin, shouting and calling to each other as 
they moved through the snow, which was 
now so thick that people could scarcely be 
distinguished a few yards away. 


“Tt’s a hundred and seventy feet tall,” 


Harry was saying to a muffled figure be- 
side him as they trudged toward the en- 
trance; ‘‘coverssix thousand square yards.” 

She caught snatches of conversation: 


“One main hall’’—‘‘walls twenty to forty 
inches thick’’—‘‘and the ice cave has 
almost a mile of’—‘‘This Canuck who 
built it w 


They found their way inside, and dazed 
by the magic of the great crystal walls 
Sally Carrol found herself repeating over 
and over two lines from Kubla Khan: 


Ti was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


In the great glittering cavern with the 
dark shut out she took a seat on a wooden 
bench, and the evening’s oppression lifted. 
Harry was right—it was beautiful; and 
her gaze traveled the smooth surface of the 
walls, the blocks for which had been se- 
lected for their purity and clearness to obtain 
this opalescent, translucent effect. 

“Look! Here we go—oh, boy!”’ cried 
Harry. 

A band in a far corner struck up Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here! which echoed 
over to them in wild muddled acoustics, 
and then the lights suddenly went out; 
silence seemed to flow down the icy sides 
and sweep over them. Sally Carrol could 
still see her white breath in the darkness, 
and a dim row of pale faces over on the 
other side. 

The music eased to a sighing complaint, 
and from outside drifted in the full-throated 
resonant chant of the marching clubs. It 
grew louder like some pean of a viking 
tribetraversing an ancient wild; itswelled— 
they were coming nearer; then a row of 
torches appeared, and another and another, 
and keeping time with their moccasined 
feet a long column of gray-mackinawed 
figures swept in, snowshoes slung at their 
shoulders, torches soaring and flickering as 
their voices rose along the great walls. 

The gray column ended and another fol- 
lowed, the light streaming luridly this time 
over red toboggan caps and. flaming crim- 
son mackinaws, and as it entered it took 
up the refrain; then came a long platoon 
of blue and white, of green, of white, of 
brown and yellow. 

“Those white ones are the Wacouta 
Club,”’ whispered Harry eagerly. “‘Those 
are the men you’ve met round at dances.” 

The volume of the voices grew; the great 
cavern was a phantasmagoria of torches 
waving in great banks of fire, of colors and 
the rhythm of soft leather steps. The lead- 
ing column turned and halted, platoon 
deployed in front of platoon until the whole 
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procession made a solid flag of flame, and 
then from thousands of voices burst a 
mighty shout that filled the air like a crash 
of thunder and sent the torches wavering. 
It was magnificent, it was tremendous! To 
Sally Carrol it was the North offering sac- 
rifice on some mighty altar to the gray 
pagan God of Snow. 

As the shout died the band struck up 
again and there came more singing, and 
then long reverberating cheers by each 
club. She sat very quiet listening while the 
staccato cries rent the stillness; and then 
she started, for there was a volley of explo- 
sion, and great clouds of smoke went up 
here and there through the cavern—the 
flashlight photographers at work—and the 
council was over. With the band at their 
head the clubs formed in column once more, 
took up their chant and began to march 
out. 

“Come on!” shouted Harry. “‘We want 
to see the labyrinths downstairs before they 
turn the lights off!”’ 

They all rose and started toward the 
chute—Harry and Sally Carrol in the lead, 
her little glove buried in his big fur gaunt- 
let. At the bottom of the chute was a long 
empty room of ice with the ceiling so low 
that they had to stoop—and their hands 
were parted. Before she realized what he 
intended Harry had darted down one of the 
half dozen glittering passages that opened 
into the room, and was only a vague reced- 
ing blot against the green shimmer. 

“Harry!” she called. 

“Come on!” he cried back. 

She looked round the empty chamber; 
the rest of the party had evidently decided 
to go home, were already outside some- 
where in the blundering snow. She hesi- 
tated and then darted in after Harry. 

“Farry !’’ she shouted. 

She had reached a turning point thirty 
feet down; she heard a faint muffled an- 
swer far to the left, and with a touch of 
panic fled toward it. She passed another 
turning, two more yawning alleys. 

“ec T ” 


No answer. She started to run straight 
forward, and then turned like lightning and 
sped back the way she had come, enveloped 
in a sudden ice terror. 

She reached a turn—was it here?—took 
the left and came to what should have been 
the outlet into the long low room, but it 
was only another glittering passage with 
darkness at the end. She called again, but 
the walls gave back a flat lifeless echo with 
no reverberations. Retracing her steps she 
turned another corner, this time following a 
wide passage. It was like the green lane 
between the parted waters of the red sea, 
like a damp vault connecting empty tombs. 

She slipped a little now as she walked, 
for ice had formed on the bottom of her 
overshoes; she had to run her gloves along 
the half-slippery, half-sticky walls to keep 
her balance. 

“Harry!” 

Still no answer. The sound she made 
bounced mockingly down to the end of the 
passage. 

Then on an instant the lights went out 
and she was in complete darkness. She 
gave a small frightened cry and sank down 
into a cold little heap on the ice. She felt 
her left knee do something as she fell, but 
she scarcely noticed it as some deep terror 
far greater than any fear of being lost 
settled upon her. She was alone with this 
presence that came out of the North, the 
dreary loneliness that rose from ice-bound 
whalers in the Arctic seas, from smokeless 
trackless wastes where were strewn the 
whitened bones of adventure. It was an 
icy breath of death; it was rolling down 
low across the land to clutch at her. 

With a furious despairing energy she rose 
again and started blindly down the dark- 
ness. She must get out. She might be lost 
in here for days, freeze to death and lie 
embedded in the ice like corpses she had 
read of, kept perfectly preserved until the 
melting of a glacier. Harry probably 
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on second thought, reveling in the dramatic 
irony of a situation which he became more 
and more anxious to prolong. And if there 
was any explaining to be done, he finally 
decided, it could come from the other side 
of the fence. & £* 

The next moment, however, he stood 
ready to weaken on that ultimatum, for the 
girl’s abstracted face had broken into a 
smile. It was an impassive and mildly re- 
mote smile; a smile of retarded concession 
still conditioned on undiscerned possibili- 
ties. But it humanized the cameo-clear 
profile and left it so altogether adorable 
that the disturbed Sir Arthur felt his pulse 


quicken and skip a beat. : 


“Could you really tell me what’s wrong 
with the thing?” she said in a quiet and 
full-throated contralto which fell intri- 
guingly musical on the other’s bewildered 
ears. 

And Sir Arthur, bowing solemnly, gave 
his attention to the engine. He gave his 
attention to that engine, but not all his 
attention, for the look that passed between 
the girl and the man on the car seat did not 
entirely escape him. It was a look which 
he resented, which prodded him with a 
quick sense of injustice and shadowed his 
rose glow of knightly generosity with some 
darker impulse toward retaliation. 

““How long have you been running this 
old boat?’? he asked with slightly con- 
temptuous curiosity. And he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the Cherokee rose darken 
above the girl’s cheek bones. 

“We just bought it in Los Angeles a little 
over a week ago,” the girl told him. ‘‘And 
I’m rather afraid we were done.” 

“Done is good!” agreed Sir Arthur, 
wondering what it was that made every- 
thing this calm-eyed stranger said and did 
seem so absurdly and yet so unquestionably 
the right thing to say and do. They were 
a pretty shabby-looking pair, but they were 
undoubtedly somebody in the world. Of 
that there was not a shadow of doubt. The 
only thing in which they failed apparently 
was in their estimate of him. And until he 
had further collected his thoughts he pre- 
tended to give his undivided attention to 
the engine. 

“How far are you going?”’ he asked after 
his eye had alighted on the disconnected 
commutator wire which announced itself 
as the seat of the trouble. 

“* As far as the old Hardscrabble Ranch,”’ 
the girl told him. 

““Oh, yes! We used the patio there for 
one of our pictures,” announced Sir Arthur. 

He was rewarded by the quick look of 
comprehension which passed between the 
girl and the man of silence on the car seat. 
And he had decided by this time to let that 
commutator wire remain disconnected. 

“T think the best thing to do is to let me 
run you out to that ranch in my car,’ he 
explained. ‘‘Then I can send my mechani- 
cian out from town—he’s a very good man— 
and have him do what’s needed to this 
lame duck and take it wherever you want it 
taken.” 

““That’s very kind of you,” said the girl 
with no undue amount of warmth. But she 
flushed slightly for the second time as she 
seemed to realize some inadequacy in that 
speech. ‘‘My brother is not at all strong,’’ 
she added. ‘‘And I hate to have him held 
up on the road this way.” 

“‘T can have you home in forty minutes,’’ 
announced Sir Arthur with a reassuring 
hand movement toward the shimmering 
roadster, which the girl, as she turned 
about, seemed to see for the first time. 

‘“What do you think, Bertie?” she asked, 
turning back to her brother. 

““We don’t seem to have much choice in 
the matter,’’ was the none-too-gracious re- 
tort from the none-too-genial invalid in the 
car seat. 

But a glance into the troubled azure eyes 
of the girl left Sir Arthur indifferent to 
what he was willing enough to accept as 
the peevishness of ill health. He helped 
transfer a surprising number of parcels 
from one car to the other; he showed how 
the abandoned vehicle could be made safe 
with the control lock from his own roadster, 
and he jockeyed the seating arrangements 
so that the girl’s old-rose sleeve was close 
to his taupe-and-fawn one as they got 
under way. 

He talked courageously if not always con- 
tentedly as he drove, explaining who he was 
and the nature of his calling with a modesty 
which was quite new to him. And in return 


he was finally permitted to know that the 
morose-eyed man in the somewhat worn 
Panama was Lord Brantling, though for 
some incomprehensible reason that over- 
retiring individual requested that he be 
addressed as Mr. Washburnham in America. 
And when Sir Arthur addressed the girl be- 
side him as Lady Brantling—triumphantly 
reminding himself as he did so that instinct 
had not played him false when he saw at 
the first glance she was the real thing—she 
laughingly reminded him that she was 
merely the Honorable Georgina Berkeley 
Washburnham, and explained that on Lady 
Alicia Newland’s advice they had come 
down from Banff and bought the Hard- 
scrabble Ranch, which they intended turn- 
ing into an orange grove. She knew she was 
going to like the work, once she got used to 
the New World way of doing things, and 
the land agent in Los Angeles had told 
them their valley was exactly the place 
for either oranges or grapefruit. 

Sir Arthur, who knew a thing or two 
about that particular valley, remained po- 
litely silent on this point, and remained 
vaguely depressed at the thought of what 
those two unpractical and deluded outland- 
ers were up against, and made note of the 
land agent’s name for future reference. Yet 
when he had deposited his two fares at the 
picturesque enough rancho his customary 
suavity of manner seemed to have evap- 
orated, and he experienced considerable 
difficulty in effecting a graceful with- 
drawal. 

He had failed to produce an impression, 
and he knew it. He had tried every firearm 
in his little pink-and-white arsenal, and to 
that self-immured girl with the heavenly 
blue eyes he still seemed nothing more than 
a jitney driver. 

“T guess I’ll run out to-morrow and 
make sure your car’s got here all right,’”’ he 
announced as with head bared and with 
the puggreed fedora held flattened against 
oN short ribs he swung open the roadster 

oor. 

“That is very kind of you,” said the girl 
in her neutral English contralto, with her 
impersonal little nod of farewell. And she 
and her brother stood side by side, watching 
the lavender-colored automobile as_ it 
turned about and thrummed off through 
the heat in a cloud of dust. 

“What an extraordinary little fop!” said 
the man, with genuine amazement in his 
voice. 

“But he’s not little, Bertie,’’ contended 
the girl, coming out of her trance. ‘‘He’s 
almost as tall as you are. I noticed that 
when you were standing together.” 

“Well, he may not be so small as he 
seems,’ conceded the other. ‘‘But some- 
body really ought to speak to him about 
those togs of his.” 

“They’re rather awful, aren’t they?” 
admitted the girl, without meeting her 
brother’s eye. 

“Not as awful as the bounder inside 
of ’em!”’ 

TI 

RTHUR AYLWYN in the meantime 
made his way cityward, both humbled 
and elated. His somewhat disjointed 
thoughts pirouetted about belted earls and 
blue eyes and lords of the realm and sand 
flats that could never possibly make orange 
groves and the softest-toned speaking voice 
he had ever in all his life listened to. The 
cool and full-throated cadences of that 
voice, in fact, stayed with him for the rest of 
the day and haunted him during the night 
and left him counting the hours until he 
could once more decently head his roadster 

for Hardscrabble Ranch. 

He arrived at the rancho just at the tea 
hour in the wake of a heavily crated and 
much padded grand piano which had com- 
pleted its journey from Bristol, England, to 
New York, and from New York to the 
Hardscrabble domain by being teamed out 
with mastodonic dignity and a cartage bill 
which apparently was not adding to the 
peace of mind of the morose-eyed Mr. 
Washburnham. But Sir Arthur politely 
ignored this passing embarrassment and 
dilated on the beauty of the patio with the 
old Spanish fountain at the center of its 
formalized little quadrangle of greensward. 
Whereupon Géorgina’s gaunt-bodied big 
brother spoke somewhat wistfully of 
Maudlin and the turf of the inner quad, 
and this proved such a puzzle to Sir Arthur 
that he later and secretly inquired of Eng- 
lish Harry, the archeology sharp on the 
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Revise Staff, just what Maudlins were, and 
was surprised to discover that Maudlin was 
a college at Oxford and was spelled Magda- 
len and was laid out a ponderable length of 
time before Columbus discovered America. 

Then as Sir Arthur sat with his teacup 
poised in his stateliest studio manner he 
asked if his company might be permitted 
to use the patio in shooting two or three of 
their scenes. It would take a couple of 
afternoons, but it was the habit of the loca- 
tion chief, he mendaciously added, to pay 
a couple of hundred dollars for any such 
privilege. 

“Yes, it would be rather jolly,’ an- 
nounced the girl. 

And when her brother, who in no way 
shared even her tempered enthusiasms, 
wandered off into the house Sir Arthur sat 
studying the girl’s face. He studied it with 
a timorous audacity which she apparently 
failed either to perceive or to resent. 

“Gad, but you’d film great!” he said 
with a tremor in his voice. 

He was astonished the next moment to 
see a sudden black blaze of anger in her 
eyes. 
“T’d starve by inches,” she said with 
quick yet cool noted scorn, ‘‘before I’d 
sink to a thing like that!”’ 

Sir Arthur stared at her, confused and 
hurt, for he had brought to her the utter- 
most that he was able to offer. He had 
said what every woman he had ever seen or 
known would have longed to know; would 
have been grateful to hear. And his first 
impulse, once he had recovered his com- 
posure, was not to defend himself but to 
defend the films. He spoke earnestly and 
he spoke with authority, for he was on 
familiar ground there, and he even ex- 
tracted from the slightly repentant girl a 
promise that the Washburnhams would 
visit the studios in person and see what a 
serious-minded and hard-working lot this 
army of picture makers really were. 

Sir Arthur did his utmost to make that 
visit an interesting one, though before it 
took place he made it a point to purge his 
dressing room of its once elaborately ar- 
rayed litter of adulatory telegrams and 
affectionately inscfibed photographs. He 
was equally careful to see that the re- 
doubtable Otto Etzel was eliminated from 
the scene, and for once in his life he did 
not produce the massive scrapbooks filled 
with the personal notices of which he was 
so inordinately proud. Why he refrained 
from this he did not altogether understand, 
but instinct told him that it would not 
altogether meet with the approval of the 
quiet-eyed girl who appeared so adverse 
to self-explanation. Such obvious self- 
obliteration did not seem quite the proper 
procedure, or quite good business, as he 
would have phrased it, yet he felt in his 
troubled young soul that it must in some 
way be the right thing. And he was re- 
warded before the afternoon was over by one 
glorious half hour alone in the darkened pro- 
jection room with the girl at his side, watch- 
ing the last reels of a new picture in which 
he was rather proud of his work. 

“I’m beginning to see that you’re really 
a great man in your own world,”’ she said 
when they were once more in the open. 
Her eyes were grave and a little troubled, 
but those words of hers were music to his 
ears. 

“Tt’s a frightfully foolish world of 
eourse,”” he protested with unlooked-for 
self-depreciation. 

“T don’t know about that,’ she said 
with her short laugh. ‘‘That odd little man 
with the horn glasses told me you earn a 
good deal over a thousand dollars a week 
at it. 

“But what’s money, after all?” Sir Ar- 
thur rather surprised himself by demand- 


g. 

“Tt seems to be everything over here,” 
announced the English girl as she called to 
her brother, who proved to be muc}. inter- 
ested at the moment in a doub}e-acting 
automatic are controller, and pointed out 
to him how Directors’ Row looked exactly 
like a village street in Frarice and com- 
mented on the novelty of bekolding a group 
of players strolling about in the sunlight in 
full evening dress. y 4 

But the day had lost ts glory for their 
sad-eyed host, since Sir Arthur was per- 
sistently ill at ease in the presence of Mr. 
Washburnham. He wanted to like that 
pale-eyed exile with the melancholy air of 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
authority about him, but it is not easy to 
project love into quarters where one knows 
hatred to lurk. For Washburnham him- 
self, however his sister may have felt, still 
despised that overdressed movie idol, of 
whom he expressed the fixed belief that he 
put violet salts in his bath water. His 
hatred was an instinctive one, and accord- 
ingly a blind one. 

He saw nothing good in the little fop, and 
expressed surprise that he should speak 
without a lisp. 

Sir Arthur on the other hand tried in 
vain to break down that ice wall of habit- 
ual reserve, and even fell into the habit of 
forlornly wondering why people of noble 
birth could be so unknightly in their atti- 
tude. 

Yet he saw in time that this hauteur 
was natural to these strangers from across 
the sea; that it was even something more 
than the proteetive armoring of painfully 
sensitive souls. For it was not, as he had 
at first imagined, a mere disguise of the 
moment, but a product of time, the fruit of 
uncounted centuries of obeisance and au- 
thority and unchallenged privilege; some- 
thing which was plainly leaving them a 
trifle lonely and helpless and incompetent 
in a land which lived not in its yesterdays 
but in its to-morrows. And when he 
thought of the alkali flat which had been 
unloaded on them in their innocence, and 
when he realized that the Honorable Geor- 
gina’s brother’s health was not improving 
as it ought to have done, Sir Arthur con- 
tinued to put his pride in his pocket, and 
made it a point to see as much of the 
Washburnhams as he decently could. 


-IV 


RTHUR AYLWYN was more and more 
impressed with the fact during those 
far from satisfying visits that affairs were 
not going any too well with the new ranch- 
ers. Yet no faintest word of their ill 
luck came from their own lips. Sir Arthur 
even began to wonder if it could be the cor- 
rect thing to meet calamitous events with 
an air of sustained indifference and misfor- 
tune with a smile of unconcern. He ached 
to be of help to them; to give some evidence 
of his interest. But always he found him- 
self confronted and chilled by that ice wall 
of arctic reserve. And it hurt him to see 
the slight hollow which came in the girl’s 
cheek, just as it hurt him to stumble across 
some accidental evidence of how the crafty 
native had imposed upon the ignorance of 
the untutored foreigner. He was in fact 
finally driven into explaining to the girl 
that Hardscrabble Ranch could never 
be profitably converted into an orange 
grove. It was information not easy to im- 
part, all things considered, and he was 
astonished by the quietness with which she 
accepted it. 

“T was beginning to find that out,’’ she 
admitted as she courageously met his eye. 
And still again he ached to bring to her 
some sustaining word of comfort. 

“The one thing that would pay on this 
ranch would be cotton,’’ he told her. 
“Cotton is going to loom big in southern 
California. And there’s no reason why you 
couldn’t swing in with the movement, if it 
wasn’t for the labor problem. Getting help 
will prove your hardest nut to crack.” 

“Tt already has,’ she acknowledged. 
“Everything is so appallingly different out 
here, and our mistakes all seem to be such 
appallingly expensive mistakes.” 

It was the first time she had permitted 
him to step in beyond the barricading -pal- 
ings. It was for a moment, and no more. 
But he was so grateful for that casual 
intimacy that his body tingled with its 
mounting waves of emotionalism. And a 
new idea came to him on the tides of im- 
pulse. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he said with 
a perfectly sober eye, “‘that this ranch of 
yours would make a great site for a movie 
company?” 

“But it’s our home, 
‘four only home.” 

“You could still keep your house and 
enough land to make sure of a decent 
amount of privacy,’ he contended. 
youd be without the worry of all the rest 
of it.” 

“But what company would ever want 
to buy it?” she said with a none-too- 
appreciative glance over her arid acres. 

“My company would,” he said with 
decision. - 

She looked at him full in the face, and 
a-wave of color swept slowly up to her very 
forehead. 
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and more shadows than one seemed gath- 
ering along an already darkening sky line. 
His fixed look of depression remained with 
him in fact even after his sister, who had 
ridden over to the post office, came pound- 
ing up on her well-lathered new pinto, dis- 
mounted and threshed the dust from her 
clothes with a moist riding gauntlet. 

“Letters from home, Bertie!” she cried 
cheerily out to him as she came hot and 
dusty to where he sat. She dropped the 
bundle of envelopes, fat and lean and long 
traveled, into his lap. 

“Letters from home,” he repeated win- 
trily as he looked up from them and studied 
the girl’s face. Something in his expression 
disturbed her, for she turned about with a 
light-heartedness which was all too plainly 
forced. 

“T like spirit, Bertie, but that new pinto 
of mine is an outlaw. They named him 
right when they called him Thunder Cloud. 
Twice he did his best to bolt, and he’s nearly 
shaken me out of my skin. He shows too 
much white in his eye. And to-morrow I 
shall surely put one of our English hunting 
bridles on the brute and see what a bruised 
palate will do to bring him to time. And 
now while you’re reading your letters I’m 
going to slip in and tub and dress.”’ 

The man in the chair sat watching her as 
she crossed the patio. 

“Lady Allie writes that she’ll be in San 
Diego by the end of the month,” the girl 
called back from the deep-shadowed door- 
way. 

When she reappeared half an hour later 
the man in the chaise longue was restoring 
the last of his letters to its envelope. She 
inspected him surreptitiously and fought 
back a frown of trouble which threatened 
to get the better of her. 

“Arthur Aylwyn has sent you out an- 
other box of that English tobacco,” she 
casually announced as she tucked the 
steamer rug closer in about the thin knees, 

“T hate being under obligations to a 
bounder like that,’”’ retorted her brother 
with more spirit than she had anticipated.. 

“That bounder, Bertie, clears more than 
twelve thousand pounds a year,” she ob- 
served after a moment of silence. 

“‘That doesn’t leave him any less loathly 
in the matter of manners—or rather in the 
matter of altogether too much manners,’’ 
remarked the other. 

The Honorable Georgina Berkeley Wash- 
burnham seemed to be giving this a great 
deal of serious thought. 

‘‘He may be overmannered, as you say, 
Bertie, and he may be one of those wretch- 
edly rich persons we rather envy against 
our will. But I feel sure his instincts are 
right. I rather fancy he wants to do the 
right thing and is keen on being the right 
thing. But all that cinema work seems to 
have got into his system without his know- 
ing it. 

“And if you scratched him he’d probably 
run developing fluid instead of blood.’’ 

“‘On the contrary, Bertie, I think he’s 
quite human. And [I also think he’s been 
extraordinarily kind.” 

“‘T know you do, Georgie, and that’s just 
the point,’”’ continued her brother in a dis- 
turbingly gentle tone of voice. ‘‘I’d hate to 
think that all these newer conditions we’re 
facing out here were going to warp your 
judgment on things that are fundamental. 
We are different, and you know it. And 
there are cases where those differences can 
be tragic.” 

“‘T’m not so sure as I used to be, Bertie, 
about all those older things,’”’ she said as 
she turned and met the morose eyes which 
were studying her face. “‘But you needn’t 
worry about—about what you are worry- 
ing about.” 

He nodded a quietly comprehending 


head. 

“T don’t think I could quite stand that,” 
he said, staring off toward the distant 
mountains. 

“What?” she asked, following the line 
of his vision. 

.,\“‘ Your marrying a movie actor,”’ was his 
answer. 

Her color ebbed a little. 

“T never shall,’ she told him. Her voice 
was so quiet that he turned and looked 
at her. 

“Ts that a promise, old girl?” he asked, 
resenting the fact that he had failed to keep 
his tones as tranquil as hers, 

“Tf you feel that it ought to be one,’’ 
she said. 

And she repented the next moment of 
the chilliness which she had permitted to 
creep into that response, for the fraternal 
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but rigidly from the bereaved one. So 
sacrificing his personal inclinations on the 
altar of the proprieties, he religiously fought 
back an everrecurring impulse to motor out 
to Hardscrabble Ranch. He stayed away 
so long in fact that the slightly lonely and 
altogether restless Georgina Washburnham 
was prompted to send him a note suggest- 
ing that he really ought to come and get his 
town car, as her chances of using it remained 
quite as remote as ever, since she had taken 
up her riding again and was intent on the 
subjugation of Thunder Cloud. She even 
suggested that she would be cantering along 
Back Cajion Trail about four the next after- 
noon, and added in a postscript that she 
very much wished his advice on two or 
three matters of business which seemed to 
be stumping her. 

When Sir Arthur received that note he 
promptly cut a directors’ meeting and two 
hours of studio retake and started in his 
roadster of battleship gray for the Back 
Cafion Trail. 

He was going to meet her—that was all 
he remembered and all he cared to remem- 
ber. And he met her, somewhat unex- 
pectedly and under somewhat disturbing 
circumstances, as he followed the winding 
trail that was little more than a scratch on 
the mountain side, with a ragged rock wall 
on one side and a sheer drop of a thousand 
feet on the other. For Thunder Cloud, so 
far as he was able to judge in that moment 
of excitement, nursed a fixed aversion to 
the meeting. He saw the girl’s signal, and 
was in doubt as to whether it was a sign to 
advance or to stop. He saw the pinto 
swerve, buck, pirouette in three sharp circles 
and then try to scale a slope of rock shelves 
overlaid with gravel. He saw the girl’s 
determined tugs on the reins, the repeated 
cut of the falling quirt, the coolness with 
which she intended to teach the mottled 
outlaw his lesson. 

But the next moment Sir Arthur saw 
something else—something which made him 
lean forward and throw in his clutch. For 
a bridle rein had broken under the stub- 
born tension and the girl was left helpless 
on her mount. Her mount in fact was 
already off and away, threading that nar- 
row ribbon of safety at his own wild will, 
as free as a ship without a rudder. 

It was then that Sir Arthur, who knew 
his machine and what he could get out of 
her, thrust down his foot and stepped on 
her tail. He knew what the danger was, 
just as he knew what was demanded of him. 
He was in fact singularly clear-headed about 
it all, for it was only too vividly reminiscent 
of his working hours. It was the everyday 
old movie stuff with which he had toyed 
and trifled for years—the familiar old 
mountain road, the stale old chase, the 
threadbare old thrill of peril in the repeated 
skirting of abysses. Only in this case it 
was a chase with a difference. 

This was a chase, he felt, on which a life 
hinged—the one life in all the wide and 
crowded world that was of importance to 
him. And it was an episode, if judgment 
erred or a false move were essayed, for 
which there could be no retake. But he 
remembered with a gulp of gratitude that 
he had already worked along that same 
twisted cafion trail; that he knew its con- 
tours and its bad spots. The really dan- 
gerous ground, he remembered, would not 
come for at least another three or four 
hundred yards—would not. come before 
they were close up to the sharp and open 
turns of what an earlier generation had 
called the Devil’s Stairway. And he knew 
that everything depended on his pocketing 
that runaway horse before he ran wild into 
the trap awaiting him. 

Yet through it all Sir Arthur remained 
quite collected. Closely as he had to watch 
his speed, he was even able to jockey for 
position as he drew up on the flying horse, 
for nothing on hoofs could hope to outrun 
that humming mass of battleship gray. He 
drew closer, and even came alongside, in- 
sisting on the privilege of the outer edge. 
He gained foot by foot, deliberately cutting 
horse and rider off from the sheer drop on 
his left. He drew in still closer, holding his 
ground, pinning in the pinto and waiting 
for his final chance until he was sure of his 
road. When it came he swerved in sharply, 
threw over his wheel again, and at the same 
moment reached out for the bridle strap, 
not three feet from his running board. He 
was on the tonneau ledge by this time, away 
from the wheel, with the car running wild. 
But his grip on the bridle was sure, and the 
next moment he leaped. 

As he did so two tons of throbbing and 
shimmering steel crashed through a flimsy 
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OUR partner 

discards a 
heart. What does. 
that indicate about 
the cards he holds ? 
Does he discard to 
show strength or 
weakness? Will 
you lead hearts or 
avoid them? 


EARN the subtleties of your fa- 
vorite game, no matter what 
it is. You will find that no 

cleverness or daring can make up for 
a knowledge of the finer points of 
play. So called card conventions 
were designed for the guidance of 
the player. Any game takes on new meaning and interest 
if you study the latest edition of ‘‘ The Official Rules of Card 
Games’’— Hoyle up-to-date. It contains rules and valuable 
suggestions for. playing 300 card games, clearly and briefly 
set forth by recognized experts. Send 20c for a copy today. 


Next in importance to knowing how to play is the kind 
of cards you play with. 


BICYCLE 


are to card playing what springs are to automobile riding. 
They have an ivory, or air-cushion finish which insures 
easy handling. Their large clearly marked index prevents 
eye strain. Their high-grade materials enable them to 
retain their original snappy flexibility, no matter how 
long used. 


Congress Playing Cards are designed for social gatherings. Their 
gilt edges and back designs—reproductions of great paintings—make 
them especially attractive for this purpose. Also quite appropriate 
for gifts or prizes. 


Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes 


Add a lighter touch to your party by intro- 
ducing Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. Everyone 
likes to have his fortune told and with these cards 
anyone can tell fortunes. There are two styles— 
one color back, 50 cents; full color back, gold edges, 
70 cents. 


¢ 


“Auction at a Glance”’ 
You can learn Auction Bridge easily by reading Mr. 
Foster’s new pamphlet. The rules and points of 
the game are simply told. We will en- 
close it, free, to anyone: sending 20 cents 
for the revised edition of “The Official 
Rules of Card Games.” 


Send 20 cents, stamps or coin, today 
for ‘‘The Official Rules of Card 
Games”’ and the free pamphlet 
“Auction at a Glance’’. 


. S. Playing 
Card Co., Cincinnati, 
O., U.S.A., or Windsor,Can. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD Co. 


Department A-9 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., or 
Windsor, Canada 


Please send postpaid the new 
“Official Rules of Card Games" and 
“Auction ata Glance "” I enclose 20 cents 
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A real service 
that saves money 


Sometimes your clerical de- 
partment ‘‘slows up’’; you 
don’t know just why. 
of our men could probably 
tell you why. Their train- 
ing and experience have been 
in finding these things and 
correcting them. Call one of 
these men in. 
is free. 


Filing cabinets that save 
you space as this one 
does, save you money— 
the only 5 drawer corre- 
spondence steel cabinet 


One 


Their service 


To facilitate deliveries 
we maintain production 
at these points: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Mo. (New 
plant ready July 1st.) 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Brampton, Ontario 


A New lop in Two Hours 


O need to wait for weeks—to put your car up and lose 
the use of it while a new top is being cut and fitted— 


Any garageman, automobile or accessory dealer can rip off that old, leaky, 
shabby-looking covering on your car and put on a perfect-fitting Badger 


Slip Roof in about two hours. 


A Complete New Re-Covering of Tested Materials 


The Badger Slip Roof is a complete 
Roof and Back Curtain patterned 
from the car manufacturers’ original 
models. It comes completely sewed 
with water proof seams and ready 
to put on. For all models and 
makes of cars. Thousands already 
in use, 


Go to your local dealer or garageman today. 
and illustrations of the various styles with or without bevel plate glass windows. 


Only the highest grade materials are 
used in Badger Slip Roofs. You can 
have your choice of ‘ Neverleek,”’ 
“Dreadnaut”’ and other guaranteed 
toppings used as standard equipment 
by most fine car manufacturers. 
Also the world’s finest Mohairs and 
Rubber Cloths. 


Ask him to show you) samples of materials 
You'll 


be surprised at the remarkably low cost. Satisfaction assured. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 


Slip Roof 


READY MADE and 
MADE TO MEASURE 


FOR ALL CARS 
AT ALL GARAGES 
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guard rail of jack pine, catapulted over the 
rock lip and took the sheer drop of two 
thousand feet into the cafion bottom. And 
as the leaping man swung in under the 
lathered shoulders the pinto, tired but 
hickory tough, and maddened by such mal- 
treatment, reared on his haunches, side- 
swung and did his maddened best to mount 
the slope of rock and gravel on his right. 

But Sir Arthur’s dive for his bleeding 
mouth had been both well timed and well 
directed. It seemed so neat a bit of business 
in fact that the main actor in the hurried 
drama was touched by a vague regret in re- 
membering there was no camera man to 
shoot the scene. His thoughts, however, 
did not dwell long on that subject, for at 
about the same moment that he saw the 
girl had contrived to get her feet free of the 
stirrups and had slipped to the ground he 
discovered that the outlaw pinto above him 
was betraying small signs of subjugation. 
He found himself suddenly lifted in the air, 
swept off his feet by the upflung body of the 
pawing and leaping horse. But he hung on 
blindly, stubbornly, determinedly. He felt 
a steel-shod foot strike at his head as they 
reeled and rolled down together. But he 
hung on. He hung on until a tattoo of fran- 
tic hoof pounds beat on his helpless face, 
half buried in earth and sand, and he re- 
membered no more. 

He emerged once, coming out of that cool 
black fog of indifferency just long enough 
to know that a very blue-eyed girl was 
holding his head in her lap and was trying 
to wipe away a prodigious amount of blood 
with a ridiculously small square of cam- 
bric handkerchief. And it struck him as 
odd, and not quite the good form that he 
had expected, that she should be sobbing 
and making little moaning sounds of help- 
lessness as she leaned over him. 
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T WAS a month later, and Whispering 
Bill and Mossy Edelmann were engaged 


| in a determined frontal attack on a once- 


formidable-looking luncheon at the Aylwyn 
studio cafeteria. 

““T s’pose you’ know the Kid’s out,” ob- 
served Whispering Bill as he rolled a ciga- 
rette. 

““How’s he looking?” asked Mossy as he 
followed suit. 

“Not so bad, considerin’ what they did 
to that map o’ his. But old Budansky was 
right. It’s sure puttin’ our star out o’ the 
picture game for life!” 

Mossy Edelmann ruminated over this 
for a minute or two. 

“Poor little coot!” he finally ejaculated. 

“Not on your life!”’? Whispering Bill was 
quick to contend. “‘That Kid’s dead game! 
He’s got his face marked up considerable, I 
allow. But he ain’t rankin’ himself as no 
downtrodden wreck, not by a long shot! 
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M IN POLITICS TO THE 
ID OF THEIR PARTY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


not had time to think up remedies for all 
the evils and abuses. Maybe we shall have 
some examples this year that will give us 
food for thought on this point. 

The finance committee of the women’s 
division is subdivided to cover all the 
states in which women have the vote, and 
is further subdivided into working units in 
counties, cities and towns. Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin—whose husband is a prominent 
Democrat, by the way—is vice chairman in 
charge of the committee in New York City 
and her organization has to its credit a 
record that any man’s organization en- 
gaged in a similar endeavor might well be 
proud of. She has been able to secure a 
surprisingly fine variety of teamwork as 
well as competitive effort on the part of 
her associates, and the result is a revela- 
tion. It proves that women are taking their 
enfranchisement very seriously. Already 
more than 300 women have contributed 
sums ranging from $100 to $1000, and an 
inquiry has revealed that only seven of 
them ever before contributed so much as a 
dollar to a political fund. 

A committee of one hundred was formed, 
each member of which was to secure $1000. 
This plan is even now one hundred per cent 
successful, and no woman was permitted to 
make things easy for herself by appealing 
to her men friends to help make up her 
quota. It all had to come from women. 
One thousand dollars is as much as any 
one woman is allowed to give. I asked 
Mrs. Sabin about smaller contributions, 
and she assured me that they had been 
innumerable, and had come in many in- 
stances from women who could ill afford 
to give anything. 

“Even school-teachers!’’ she exclaimed. 


Much Work But No Plums 


Whereupon every woman present heaved 
a sigh expressive of painful reflection. The 
occasion was a meeting in one of the many 
little rooms at headquarters where I talked 
with a number of women who are actively 
engaged in the service of the party and who 
devote practically their entire time to the 
work. When I mentioned the splendid 
privilege of equal participation with the 
men in party activities and benefits I got a 
shock. It was like touching a live wire 
which one had every reason to believe was 
perfectly insulated, only to discover that it 
was not. I supposed of course that women 
in close touch with the party organization 
would at least pretend to be fully satisfied 
with the position which had been so skill- 
fully outlined for them. But they do not; 
not among themselves at any rate. I was 
to learn that when a woman becomes a 
seasoned politician of the professional type 
she is seasoned with the same seasoning 
that seasons men, and begins to think in 
terms of control through patronage and all 
that sort of thing. Some of these women 
displayed as clear a conception as any man 
could have of the vast system of rewards by 
which parties are supposed to be held in- 
tact, and it was asore point with them that, 
though they were granted equal liberty 
with the men to work themselves to death 
for the party if they wanted to, they were 
not to expect to be among those present 
when it came to the distribution of its 
plums. They might help build the fences, 
but they must keep out of the orchard. All 
of which line of talk goes to show that the 
men have made a great mistake. They 
never should have given in. They should 
have kept the women where women belong. 

It is a fact that the women of New York 
are not talking about anything now but 
politics and candidates. For more than 
four years they kept up a steady flow of 
conversation about the war, and every 
woman—from those who shine at the top 
of the social ladder to those who cling to its 
bottom-most foothold—was engaged in 
some kind of war work through which, all 
unconsciously perhaps, she was developing a 
sense of personal importance in the general 
scheme of things. With the war finished 
these same women now plunge headlong— 
and with thankfulness in their hearts, no 
doubt, for something interesting to do—into 
the maelstrom of political discussion and 
competition. The arena of political combat 
used to be an island of unrighteousness 
wholly surrounded by brass rails, bottles; 
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bartenders and beer; but, along with the 
bottles, politics has been transferred to 
the home. 

It may be that the men of the country 
are taking some interest in the political 
situation, but to the casual observer it 
looks as though the women were assuming 
the lion’s share of responsibility for it. This 
may be due to a number of things, but 
primarily I think it is due to the fact that 
men are capable of harboring thoughts and 
beliefs that they can get along without 
expressing. If political discussion should 
suddenly be forbidden, women would drop 
out of politics overnight. It is just that it 
is so grand to be something definite and 
effective, not to say dangerous! My, how 
women do enjoy being dangerous! 

Yet curiously enough—make no mistake 
about it—a vast number of women are 
intelligently interested in and really anxious 
to understand the problems that confront 
us. I said, to begin with, that the women 
of the great mass—and it would be folly to 
pretend that the average woman has a 
trained and analytical mind—the women 
of the great mass are thoughtful about it all 
and closely attentive to the serious con- 
sideration attending their citizenship. And 
I believe this. On the other hand, a great 
many women have all the time there is 
unless they happen to be terrifically busy 
doing something equally as unimportant as 
anything else they might be able to do. 
And that is another variety. 

Take me, for instance, sitting here writ- 
ing this article, with a political tea which I 
promised to attend going on at the house 
of a friend not three blocks away. Every 
afternoon somebody one knows—or some- 
body who knows somebody who has met 
somebody one knows—invites one to a 
political tea in the interest of some candi- 
date. And as for dinner parties, there is 
no such thing any more. A dinner party is 
just another kind of political meeting. And 
the way the telephone is kept going makes 
life one continuous jangle. Perfect strangers 
call one up at all hours to ask one to sign 
a petition for this, that or the other candi- 
date; to contribute to a fund; to attend a 
meeting; to lend one’s house for a tea; to 
do a bit of canvassing; to become a mem- 
ber of a committee; to buy a button; to 
read something or other in some magazine 
about someone in particular; to write a 
letter to the newspapers; to do any one of 
a thousand things. 


The Strange Lady’s Request 


I happen to live in a large apartment 
house whose proprietors pride themselves 
on the character of the service they main- 
tain, and if she happened to be a stranger 
to the men on the door my own grand- 
mother could not get up to my apartment 
without being announced. -For which fact 
I have reason now to be devoutly thankful. 
The other evening a nice lady from some- 
where in the vicinity called me up. She 
told me her name in a tone which clearly 
implied that not to know her was to confess 
myself unknown, but I did not know her 
and had never even heard of her. She said 
she was a close friend of Mrs. So-and-So— 
mentioning a friend of mine—and said she 
was doing a house-to-house canvass for 
General Wood, that the building in which 
I live was in her territory, that she had 
tried to get in but had not been permitted 
to get beyond the entrance. And what do 
you think she wanted me to do? 

“But you are living there,” she said, 
“and they can’t keep you from doing any- 
thing you like, so won’t you please do it 
for me?” 

“Do what?” 

“Canvass your building.” 

“Canvass my building?’ 

“Why, just go from one apartment to 
another and find out who the women are 
for and then talk to them about the ad- 
vantage of nominating General Wood and 
get them to sign a petition for him.” 

“But I’m not for Wood myself,” said I. 

A long pause, then in a pained voice: 
“You are not for General Wood?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“But may I ask who your candidate is?’”’ 

I had no wish to tell her and get into a 
telephone argument about it, so I said: 
“Hiram Johnson.” 

“Oh, good heavens!” she exclaimed. 
‘Well, I’m so sorry to have disturbed you. 
Good-by.” ; 

Which was not very polite, was it? IfI 
really were for Hiram Johnson I should 
have a perfect right to be. Besides, how- 
ever much one may be opposed to his 
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“But sey they get very little more for 

the money they are earning to-day than 
they did for the money they were able to 
earn five years ago?”’ 

“Dismiss that from your mind! It’s a 
fiction. I live among wage earners down 
here; my husband is now a wage earner, 
and I know what I’m talking about. The 
only sense you need is the sense of sight 
to know that the average wage earner is 
to-day converting into necessities what 
were to him at one time unobtainable 
luxuries. I rejoice in their prosperity and 
want them to have everything their hearts 
desire—expensive clothes, furniture, dia- 
monds, flivvers—what not.. But I do ob- 
ject to the pretense that is designed to 
inflate them further at the expense, not of 
the rich or well-to-do, but of the hard- 
working and necessary large class to which 
I belong. We have just as much right to 
live as anybody.” 

“Have you asked any of the women who 
have joined you voluntarily why they are 
for Hoover?’” 

“Yes, it’s a question I always ask. To 
the average among them Wood and Hard- 
ing and Johnson and Lowden and all the 
others are mere names, remote presidential 
possibilities that mean nothing whatever 
to them in a personal way. But Hoover, 
as a kind of inescapable boss, has presided 
with them over their kitchen stoves for 
months on end. He means something defi- 
nite. He has given them direct orders and 
they have obeyed him. Also, I think there 
is a kind of fixed belief in a good many of 
their minds that he alone made it possible 
for each one of them to help win the war. 
They like that. Any other food adminis- 
trator would have done many of the things 
he did, and the name of any other food 
administrator, if it happened to be the kind 
of name adapted to such use, would very 
likely have become a verb under -the cir- 
cumstances. But theslogan was: ‘Hoover- 
ize and help win the war,’ and it was a 
slogan which sank pretty deep into every 
woman’s consciousness. So there you are!”’ 

But this will begin to sound like a Hoover 
article if I am not careful. And it is not a 
Hoover article. It is a nonpartisan article. 
Is it not a nonpartisan article? I have 
tried to make it so. 


A Rooseveltian Democrat 


At any rate, I have talked with a good 
many Democratic women and have thought 
I was being impartial. The difficulty with 
the Democratic women is that they have 
nothing to talk about. At least they seem 
not to have. If one mentions Wilson most 
of them look self-conscious and apologetic; 
Bryan—they groan; Palmer—they are 
apathetic; McAdoo—they are rather scorn- 
ful; Underwood—they have a good deal 
of respect for Underwood; Davis—they 
are not very familiar with Davis yet; 
Edwards—well, I have seen a few of them 
brighten up a bit at the mention of the 
name of Edwards. In the city of New 
York teetotal prohibition is not very pop- 
ular, and the women, almost universally, 
are as strongly against it as the men, so 
Edwards in his capacity as a wet hope 
rather appeals to them. Not that they 
really think he would have much chance 
before the people on the prohibition issue. 

I had a very interesting talk one evening 
with Miss Elizabeth Marbury, who is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Democratic National Committee and dele- 
gate at large from the state of New York 
to the San Francisco Convention. These 
titles make her sound like a very formida- 
ble lady, but she is not as a matter of fact. 
She is saved from the error of taking her- 
self too seriously by an unusually keen ap- 
preciation of the humorous side of things. 
She lived through one period when she was 
absolutely serious in her political thought, 
however, and that was when she joined the 
Progressive Party to support Roosevelt. 

“But if you were a Rooseveltian how 
does it happen that you are now a Demo- 
crat?” I exclaimed. 

“Because the only logical switch from 
the Progressive Party was to the Demo- 
cratic Party. The principles of Progress- 
ivism as they were enunciated by Theodore 
Roosevelt almost exactly parallel the prin- 
ciples of Democracy, and are as far removed 
from the Republican line of thought as 
anything well could be. I’m a Rooseyel- 
tian Democrat, that’s what I am, and the 
Progressives who went back to the Repub- 
lican Party became Progressives in the 
first place merely through personal devo- 
tion to Theodore Roosevelt and without 
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any reference whatever to what he stood 
His mantle may have fallen on some 
Republican, but if it did it’s a mighty 
poor fit!” 

This was rather startling and made me 
feel that I ought to run quick and hide my 
candidate. First thing I know they will be 
reaching out and annexing him. First 
Hoover, then Roosevelt! Well, I declare! 
It reminded me of the German claim that 
Shakspere was a German. 

We began to talk about types of women 
in politics, and Miss Marbury said the type 
she liked best to encounter and that added 
the most to her joy in life was the hard- 
faced now-l’ ve-got-the-vote-you-be-afraid- 
of-me type. She assured me that such 
women had besieged her since she was 
elected delegate at large and that the 
pleasure it gave them to speak their minds 
was a beautiful thing to see. 

For instance, a woman from upstate 
somewhere broke into her outer office one 
day and, refusing to give her name, made 
an imperious demand to see “‘ our delegate.” 
Another thing you have to do when you get 
into politics is to be patient with people 
like this. It ought not to be so, but they, 
too, are citizens. Miss Marbury admitted 
the lady, who as a preliminary procedure 
laid her hand bag, umbrella and muff on a 
table and squared up a chair so that she 
could face her victim at close range. She 
set her lips and paused for a moment. 

“Well?” queried Miss Marbury. 

‘‘Miss Marbury, you’re goin’ to be our 
delegate-at-large to nominate a President.” 

“To nominate a candidate,” corrected 
Miss Marbury. And this added just the 
little dash of personal resentment which the 
lady needed to complete her mood of 
pugnacious antagonism. 

“Well, to nominate a candidate for the 
presidency. All the same thing.” 

“Let us hope!” 

‘“What I’ve come here for is to tell you 
some very unpleasant truths, and I’m 
afraid you’re not goin’ to like it.” 

“Oh, don’t stop to consider me. 
off your mind, whatever it is.” 

‘Well, Miss Marbury, you are not the 
right woman for delegate at large, and if 
you have any interest whatever in your 
party you will withdraw.” 

A pause. 

Yes??? Miss 
“And 
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ripened in the fields where it grows 
ripe pineapple is too fragile to stan 
ment when fresh. 

So in order to bring it to you 
very best —as they know it in th 
ics — with full natural flavor andr 
goodness —we pack Det Mont 
apple right where it is grown in tl 
section of far-off Hawaii. ; 

That’s why Det Monts Pinea 
always so rich and sweet and jui 
irresistible delicacy of unlimited | 
ready to serve on any occasion, 
season. 


Packed in two ways for your | 
nience — sliced and grated —eag 
in different sized cans to mee 
needs. The sliced is delicious as} 
course right from the can, in salaq 
cocktails, etc. The grated i 
thing for making puddings, p: 
and other desserts. | 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP( 
San Francisco, California 


Other 
DEL MONTE Produéts that 
you should know are: 


DEL MONTE Peaches, Pears, Apricots, 
Cherries, Plums, Berries, Asparagus, Spin- 
ach, Catsup, Tomato Sauce, Baked Beans, 
Jellies, Jams, Preserves, Orange Marmalade, 
Raisins, Prunes, Salmon, etc»—over a 


hundred delicious varieties to 


choose from. 
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} The Treasury Building at Washington, D. C., During One of the LibertysLoan Drives 


the first of April I was 
lo1 to Washington to see 
‘léiing up a little claim our 
he at the War Department. 
to the diner, and I sat there smoking in the buffet car beside a short 
2en before, who was reading a newspaper. 
® ;out a week ago,”’ he asked me, laying it down all of a sudden and 
©, a statement in the papers where one of the big Republican leaders 
| {at the United States Government was going to run into a three or 
itjeficit at the close of the government year?” 
la) thought to look at him that he thought I was responsible for it. 
e little fat ones are sometimes. He looked like an excited marble. 
aid, recalling it. 
1e/,erations of this current government year ending next June thirtieth?” 


_ 2 said, raising the paper again, “how do you account for this?” 
ts statement, saying that the Treasury Department had reduced the 
t\ven hundred million odd dollars in the last nine months. “What 
it) that?” he wanted to know. 

tT jarn from me,” I told him. 

at\chey tell us we’ve got a deficit you could drop two United States 
on}-stocks, bonds and all—into, and never see them again. And the 
ae out and tell us they’re not only paying their current bills but they 
debt at the rate of a billion a year. How do you account for it?” 
'Y}ne way I can see,” I told him, “offhand. There must be a five- 
T |wn there on one side or the other.” 

1 he said, getting redder and rounder every minute—“ my opinion is 


to juggling billions down there that they can’t keep track of them 
7@ or ten,”’ 


By George Kibbe Turner 


“A billion or two might have rolled off 
under some desk there at the Treasury 
maybe,’’ I said, trying what I could to keep 
him from blowing up, “‘and been forgotten.”’ 

But it was no use—he went on as if I hadn’t spoken: 

“They take these fellows that never handled twenty thousand dollars of their own 
in their life—and they turn them loose down there!” 

“Playing in among the billions,” I put in. 

““And what do we get?” he went on questioning and answering himself. “Socialism. 
Inflation by government printing presses! That’s what you are getting all over the 
world to-day—from Petrograd to Washington—if you want to know! That’s what you 
are suffering from to-day, in your business and mine—all commercial civilization—in 
Europe and this country. Inflation by government printing presses. Universal wind 
on the stomach. That’s what ails business to-day—trying to digest these debts and 
bonds and tax bills that are being pumped into us by the Government. Where’s it 
going to end?” 

“T wish I knew,” I said, “‘in my own business.” 

“Tt’ll end, in my opinion,”’ he said—‘“‘in my opinion it’ll end in a case of universal 
business colic in the next two years. Two years!” hesaid. “‘ Just about two years, I give 
it, before we all blow up together. You’ll see!” he shouted, glaring at me still, as if he 
thought I’d done it. ‘‘ You'll see it—just as sure as your name is ik 

“Burnham,” I said. 

“Burnham, then!’ he said, and stopped and started reading again as suddenly as he 
had started talking. I was glad he did, before he loosened a rivet or two himself. 

So that next day I was over on Pennsylvania Avenue and I happened to think 
of young Jim Taylor, who is down there in Washington for one of the New York 
papers. 

“Now here,” I said to myself, “there’s somebody who will know about that 
government-deficit mystery that fat man was putting up to me in the train. I'll just 
stop in here and get him to straighten me out. He’ll know!” 


So along about noon—the time those 
Washington correspondents show up for 
work—lI dropped in on him. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Burnham,” he said, 
getting up. ‘How are you? How are all 
the folks at home?” 

“Why, hello!” I said. ‘‘How’s your- 
self? ,I didn’t know you at first—with 
those new glasses you’ve got on.”’ And 
then I told him what I wanted. 

“You newspapers,”’ I said, “‘ will destroy 
this country unless somebody’s more care- 
ful! First, you come out and say the 
United States is stuckgfor a three or four 
billion deficit next June. You saw that 
story, I guess,’’ I said. 

“‘T guess so,”’ he answered. ‘A state- 
ment by one of the Republican leaders in 
Congress!’”” And he called his name. 
“One of the papers ran it five billion—but 
I understand he denies that.” » 

“That’s a devilish shame,” I said. 

“What?” he wanted to know. 

“To deny it—after you boys printed it! 
What’s a billion dollars between friends— 
here in Washington?” 

“There’s something in that,’ he said. 

“Well, you printed that—on the three 
or four or five billions,”’ I said, going on. 
“And the next thing we know you come 
out with a story that the Government’s 
saving our money and putting it away at 
the rate of a billion a year, over and above 
expenses.” 

“That was a statement from the Treas- 
ury,” he said. 

“T think so.” 

“Well, I understand they’re putting out 
some sort of a correction on that,’ he 
told me. 

“T see,” I said. “Well, now,’ I said to 
him, ‘‘that’s what all these different fel- 
lows say. Now then, what do you say? 
Give me the straight of it!” 


Too Busy for Details 


be ELL, now, I tell you, Mr. Burn- 

ham,”’ said Jimmy Taylor. Heisa 
nice obliging boy and always was. But I 
couldn’t quite get used to him in those shell 
glasses he put on since he went to Washing- 
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ton. “Now, I'll tell you; we’re pretty busy down herein moreapt to find our specialist in finance in the home office. 


thenewspaper game, down herein Washington. Andthere’s We're all tied up down here in the big routine work.”’ 
lots of questions like that we can’t go into. They’re ques- 
tions for specialists. I might spill you a line of talk. But 


“T see, I said,” 
“Tthought maybe 
considering how 
much talk there is 
about it—the 
taxes, and the 
government debt, 
and where we’re 
all going to get off 
in the next few 
years—you news- 
paper boys might 
havewanted to in- 
form yourselves 
on the subject so 
you could post the 
rest of us up.” 

“It’s a coming 
subject, allright,” 
he said. “I know 
that.” 

“lt se'comes 
pretty near!’ I 
told him. 

“Yes,”’ he an- 
swered, lighting 
up another ciga- 
rette. “But it’sa 
great big subject; 
a subject for spe- 
cialists.”’ 

“*T see,” I said. 
“Well, turn me 
over to your spe- 
cialist then—if 
you’ve got one 
here.”’ 

“Well, I tell 
you,” he answered 
me, ‘‘you’d be 


“T get you,” I said. 


(ae ——— 
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The Treasury Annex 


in paper covers about the size of a house 
dation of it all; what your government 
“But if you really want to go into this, yourself—this on, the place they start in making u/ 
that isn’t what you want. The fact is I just plain don’t way the Government runs its business—if you want todo _ tions. 
know. I’m so busy with my own general work.”’ 


Here’s the book of estimate 
enough to carry it off with you withou; 


“Well, I think may! 
making up my mind y 
can’t get any help out 09 

‘Figures and all tha 
asked. 

‘Right down to brags 

“Well, then, I think 
man for you to see— 
Treasury.” 

“T thought probably 
place,’ I said after h 
Treasury!”’ 

“Yep,” he answer 
place. And I’ll teleph 

“He says he’ll see yo 
ing,” he told me, putt 
phone receiver; ‘and } 
o’clock. He’s just the 
figures. He’s not one 
you understand, but a! 
on in the accounting ¢ 
you want, as I underst 
on the figures.” 


The Book of 


“IINHAT’S it,” I said. 
sneaking desire ti 
going to happen to us ir 
the next two or thre 
we're laying up money 
whether in a month or: 
to fall off into a hole in 
Treasury bigger than t 
“‘T understand,” sai 
“Well, he’s just your 
find him a nice agree; 
bargain.” | 
“Just the man!” I se 
“Now, in the mea 
Taylor, getting up ani 
room, “‘if you really wa 
see how the Governmen 
spends its money, her 
can mull over to-night j 
of sitting round your | 
smoking too much.” | 
So then he came bac! 
bringing this book over! 
stuff, like they have i 
offices, dusting it off, | 
lying there. 


““Now, Rere,’”’ he told me, handing § 


to Gwen Applegate that she 
ill for her husband’s birthday 
. pile for his payment, so she 
-orning room to extract it before 
to give Joan Pennoyer tea. 
om was the brains of an emo- 
unadorned efficiency always 
< and capable. 

‘eck for the bill, generously un- 
+, overdraft her husband would 
‘with the unfailing humor which 
sbsolutions of her mathematics, 
y: and sank the machine in its 
ced two pieces of carbon paper 
id-letter basket. As she took 
> back in their case they sepa- 
evidently been thrust in the 
sheet, for the dull side of one 


iknew that 
; the only 
access to 


» | 
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MA 


’ 


1 


'e decided to goto work. My 
) |: that point, 
elise, would you rather I got 
(do without preparation, or 
l{urse as Gertrude Adams did? I rather 
rlan, and I have almost enough money 
r have to call on you before I finished it. 
bit my losing caste. Nothing is so fash- 
jhe only thing that proclaims my poy- 
a) don’t run a tea room or a bonnet shop. 
tis letter, and I’m not hysterical in the 
healthy state of mind I’ll admit that 
wily time at Gwen’s. 
Always, JOAN. 


am yer’s image rose before Gwen. She 
it os and complaining eyes. 
iS; because you always talk to Joan as 
e| keeping the wolf from the door with 
, ne addressed it, “and had just had to 
tow him, when all the time you’re as 
d3 unpleasant. You’re the sort of old 
alk believe in hell.” i 
in this satisfactory burst of oratory, 
ah situation. It was certainly disagree- 
J¢a was obliged to pass all her time in 
Ouses, or was even dependent on her 
*tiis for clothing or entertainment. She 
in useful and safe a girl for that. Half 
ot -wen’s set were always glad’ when she 
1 \month’s visit, or run down to Palm 
¢ provide a*third for a motor trip on 
vs threatened to be intolerable if kept 
8 ving clothes given her—clothes which 
ut > well as their purchasers demanded, 
© expected quite as much gratitude as 
en part of their warmth to keep Joan 
» however, though she was generous 
\e did accept, was reluctant in her ac- 


DEnaty 


a 
th 


ure a tremendous amount of that 
uality which is surely original woman. 
ee of life Joan had been leading 

€ considered work all very well, 
for Gertrude Adams. But for a 
consider taking such a step—it 


Charles Brackett 


ILLUSTRATED Br MAY WILSON 


“TI Went Straight to the Telephone and Called Up 
the Two Most Attractive Men in New York, and 
They’re Coming Tomorrow for the Week-End’’ 


There is but one normal reaction to such thoughts for 
a kind-hearted person of Gwen’s sex. Since she was im- 
pulsive as well as kind, Gwen immediately maneuvered two 
complicated telephone calls to New York. One was to 
invite the man she wanted Joan to marry to come up for 
the week-end. The second delivered a similar invitation 
to the eligible whose complete dissimilarity she thought 
best emphasized her favorite’s qualities. She then de- 
scended to tea, very late, but in the mood of exultant 
abandon a Camp Fire Girl must feel when she has done her 
blue bead for the day and can indulge her baser proclivities. 

“T thought you got in hours ago, and I began tea,’”’ Joan 
apologized from her corner of the bister-velvet couch. 

“T did,’”’ Gwen answered, busying herself with the old 
silver and porcelain on the tea tray. 

“Good time at Marian’s causerie?”’ 

Joan had ridden instead of going herself. 

Gwen nodded. 

“Marian,” she stated, gently settling deep into her 
chair, ‘‘was wearing a hat a bat made for her. At least he 
didn’t make it for her; he made it for himself to sleep in, 
but it wasn’t comfortable and he left it in a tree, where 
Marian found it.” 

“That must have been darling,’ Joan commented, 
thrusting forward her cup to be refilled. . 

“Tt was,’ Gwen answered. ‘“‘But not so darling as the 
hair beneath. I think she first found her hair on a cactus 
in the Arizona desert, and I am sure she had recently lost 
it in a Pullman car and only recovered it after months of 
search.” 

“Gwen, you’re outrageous.” 

“Tf I didn’t know you were devoted to her, wild horses 
wouldn’t drag it from me. She’s a brave, pitiful little 
woman and I was tremendously impressed by her lecture. 
I suppose it’s Marian’s atrocious clothes that make one 
take everything she says so seriously.”’ 

“They do convince one she concentrated on something 
else,” Joan admitted. “What was the lecture about?” 
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“The birth rate. It seems things are in a very 
grave state. No nice people are having children 
any more. I don’t know what Marian’s solution 
was, but I hope it was delicate. I couldn’t 
hear. There was a tremendous crowd, 
and those before cried forward, and 
those behind cried back, and everyone 
rattled programs and sneezed and whis- 
pered and Marian got im- 
passioned and tore off her 
hat and became perfectly 
inarticulate, so all I really 
got were the statistics, 
which came first, but they 
upset me. I decided to 
make everyone I know 
get married. Why don’t 
you, Joan?” 

Gwen thought she had 
worked to that query 
rather adroitly. 

“No one has urged 
me,’’ Joan answered 
without an indication 
that she knew she 
couldn’t be believed. 

“That’s nonsense,’’ 
Gwen informed her. 
“And you needn’t look at 
me like the pot being too 
polite to retort to the 
kettle. Heaven knows, 
Sim and I have wanted 
children, only the Lord 
didn’t arrange things that 
way. When we were first 
married we planned on 
twins—Simon and 
Simonetta—then a whole 
regiment of boys for me, 
and one other girl with a 
good loud voice to scream 
at Sim when the rest of 
his hearing goes. We’d 
have done nothing in the world 
but play with them and pet 
them and —— Well, it seems 
sort of a shame when you 
think of the unwelcome ones 
that arrive.’ 

“So you’ve decided to have yours vicariously?’’ Joan 
asked. 

“Exactly, and while the enthusiasm was on me I went 
straight to the telephone and called up the two most 
attractive men in New York, and they’re coming to-morrow 
for the week-end. You know I must have been eloquent to 
lure them to Lenox in October.”’ 

Joan was used to attempts on her spinsterhood. 

“Who are these prospective fathers of my children?’’ 
she inquired easily, twisting her teacup three times pre- 
paratory to reading her fortune. 

“Jerry Duane and Alex Iredell.’ 

Gwen thought Joan gave a start. She couldn’t be sure. 
At least she stopped the operation on her cup, and Gwen, 
who was curious as to the future, had to ask: “‘ What does 
it say?” 

Joan looked down. 

“A quarrel,’ she answered. “Hard luck, Gwen. Maybe 
it’s just Aunt Ellen, though. She would be hopping if 
I should marry.” 

“T wonder if your Aunt Ellen is the reason you’ve always 
kept so aloof from men,’’ Gwen said. “I suppose she 
would write a disagreeable codicil if you repudiated her 
policy of single blessedness. She’s an awfully durable old 
soul, though. I shouldn’t wait if I were you.” 

“How horrid you make me sound, and how tremen- 
dously that speech would annoy her. Sheinforms mealmost 
daily that she expects to die before nightfall. After a con- 
versation with Aunt Ellen I always feel that to buy any- 
thing but black is the rankest imprudence.”’ 

“Your Aunt Ellen began dying as long ago as I can 
remember,’’ Gwen answered. ‘‘A great many women do 
as soon as they find out they’re not apt to get married. As 
a sex we demand a climax in immediate prospect. Don’t 
count on it.” 

“You know I don’t want her to die,’’ Joan defended her- 
self. ‘‘I’d feel horribly if she did. She’s really a touching 
old creature. You have only to see her nursing a sick 
puppy all night to realize that. I’ve had tears come in 
my eyes at the sight of her tenderness.” 

“Those tiresome dogs!’’ was Gwen’s comment. “Does 
she still raise them?” 
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Your Sympathy’s Very Beautiful,’® He Said, ““But There’s No Need for it Yet, Old Dear. They’re Not Married, You Know’ A 


““They’re her life,’’ Joan answered. “‘I admit she does 
have a spasm if I mention a’‘man, and that may have had 
something to do with my aloofness, as you eall it. Life is 
too short for that sort of quarreling. But if it has it’s 
because there’s never been anybody worth quarreling for. 
I shouldn’t let her stand in the way of any real adventure 
of the heart.” 

“T believe you’re an idealist,”” Gwen said. And since 
she was very ashamed of the fact that she herself was in- 
curably romantic, she added: “How amusing!” 

“T hope I won’t shock you by admitting it,”’ Joan replied. 

“Well, do you like Jerry and Alex?”’ 

“T like Jerry.” 

“So does Sim. Why do all really nice people eas out 
such dependables to admire?” 

“T don’t think Jerry’s dull, if that’s what you mean,” 
Joan protested. ‘‘He’s quiet, but he’s tremendously com- 
panionable.”’ 

“He has what I should call a mug,’ Gwen remarked. 
““Now don’t bridle, Joan. I mean by a mug one of those 
tweed faces that look as though they were meant for hard 
weather.” 

“Like a scornful Assyrian,’ Joan suggested. 

“Now Alex,’’ Gwen pursued, “isn’t in the least like 
that. He never looks tanned except after Palm Beach, 
when you know it’s expensive. To me he’s like a mag- 
nificent curly spaniel. I always want to scratch his head 
and give him a bit of cake.” — > 

“So many people do,” was Joan’s comment—‘“and 
have.” 

She was glad it was growing dusky and that Gwen for- 
bade the intrusion of lamps in the library until it was quite 
black. Gwen probably couldn’t see her expression. 

“How discouraging of you!” Gwen complained. 
know Jerry never looks at a girl. 
fill in.” 

For some reason that denial of Jerry Duane’s suscepti- 
bility produced a pleasant warmth round Joan’s heart. 

“He has an awfully violent temper,” she stated, as 
though that were a refutation of anything that could be 
spoken against a man. 

“How do you know?” Gwen demanded. . 

“T happened to see him perfectly furious at Bar Harbor 
in August. He stamped up and down those cloisters at the 
Haywards’ like a nice big boy trying to get over it.” 

“What was he angry about?” 


“You 
I just asked him to 


f 


er ae ee 


“T don’t know,” Joan said, and rose. There was nothing 
particularly secret about her suspicion as to the cause, but 
it was a shy, beloved thought that made off irretrievably 
at the hint of pursuit. 

Gwen had been.told that Jerry had been enraged be- 
cause the Parker boy kept cutting in on Joan whenever 
he was with her with adolescent persistence worthy of a 
better dancer. She therefore accepted her reticence for 
what it was worth. 

“Why-_are you getting up?” she asked. 
to dress quite yet.” 

“T’m in the middle of a chapter. I think I’ll finish it 
in my tub,” Joan ‘explained. ‘‘Sim here for dinner?”’ 

“He gets in on the seven o’clock. Look your prettiest. 
Poor Simmy can’t hear much, and J do like to have his 
eyes pleased as much as I can.” 

“Silver dress?’’ 

“Let’s do tea gowns. Simmy doesn’t count, and that 
Empire one is the loveliest thing you have.” 

“Tsn’t it?” Joan agreed. ‘‘And wasn’t Fan Hollis a 
peach to give it to me?” 

She was nicely unconscious of the fact that it had made 
lanky Fan Hollis look like a restive lighthouse. 

She crossed the room in which the fire and the pale 
squares of the windows-were the only spaces of light. 
Gwen contained her curiosity until she had almost reached 
the door. It then became too strong for her. 

“Joan,” she called, “why did you jump when I said 
Alex Iredell was coming?” 

“Did I?”’ Joan answered. 
walking across my grave.” 

She went on her way. Gwen scented mystery; it was 
to her what the smell of fox is to a beagle. 


“Tt’s not time 


’ 


““Someone must have been 


aI 


(WEN was the daughter of one famous trial lawyer and 
the granddaughter of another.- It was the ancestry for 

a gossip. She had a lawyer’s curiosity and a lawyer’s relent- 
lessness in’ pursuit of its promptings. Her brain was 
equipped with that lawyer’s sense which recognizes the true 
from the false trail, and which when seriously at work is not 
to be tricked by cross tracks, however alluring. Her weak- 
ness lay in the fact that this curiosity was apt to run a tragic 
circle, its very power warning her quarry and inspiring 
superhuman efforts of evasion. It caught up the scent of 
the Alex mystery quite by chance at dinner that same night. 
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Gwen for the next few days looke: 


dinner as her last calm meal, but asshe p 
was going to be a matchmaker one had: 


of the business, and if no excitem 
there would be nothing to talk abo 
“Two pretty women,” Sim A 
Gwen and Joan as he led them tot 
It was a conservative remark, 
defied geometry. There was nothir 
her eyes that tilted up at their out 
cindered blond hair to equal the sux 
ness, an attractiveness which ¢o; 
prestige. As for Joan, her beauty y 
extinguished. She had flame-color 
white coral and a red y 
pretty as an eighteenth-ce 
The high Venetian din 
tered, with its massive. 
flames, its thin tints of 
daffodil brocade, emphasiz 
liance of both, and brough 
in Sim’s high forehead 
Chambers, the butler, adj, 
Sim seated Joan. 
“‘ Anything happened?’ 
“Old Mr. Warren died | 
said brightly in the shrill 
“What of?” Sim queri 
“Income taxes, I guess. 
I knew that the idea o| 
money in flowers would 
thingcould. That’s about 
the week. Joan and I walked to t 
saw such a crowd gathered we thou 
risen. I was far too well dressed ai 
aigrette on my hat, but it turned 
lected round a petticoat some girl h; 
“Pretty exciting for Joan,” Sim 
Pearce called yet?” 
“No,’”’ Gwen replied. Then aft: 
sorry I let you bully me into callin 
larly like being snubbed.” 
“Do you mean to say you ca 
Pearce and she didn’t come = 
Nothing could have bee 
social probabilities. 
“That’s what Gwen’s ti 
announced. 
“How did it?” Joan qu 
Sim started to say something he ey! 
enjoy, but Gwen put her hand on his <i 
“Let me tell it,”” she shouted. Then | 
she was in the chorus before Ham marr! 
“‘T’ve heard she was on the stage,” 
a smile for Gwen’s black constructior 
“Well, I nicknamed her the Golde 
plained a little guiltily; ‘and after « 
Rogers that she came into the drii 
tights, carrying aspear. You knowsk¢ 
of an impression. Nell was nasty | en 
Joan laughed. 
“T don’t think it very extraordi 
she admitted. 
“Now you know Gwen ought noto 
Sim appealed to her. ‘“‘She’s a damn¢f 
“Do you think so?’’ Gwen asked. ‘ 
a very sleek animal with just a speck o)! 
of its mouth. As though she’d been deg 
satisfied.” ; 
Sim had been studying his wife auig 
“You talk too much, Gwen,” he 
she would be interested in the | 
“That’s the trouble with you—talk, | 
you're catty. I wouldn’t have marne 
when you think of something you: thi 
to say it or bust.” 
It was the one point on which 
“Maybe you think I’m catty 
she said, as though refuting his ge 
that “particular remark, “but I 
“T must admit I think so too,” 
“How do you happen to know 
“T was on that Acheson house 
Sim had to be informed of t 
“‘ Joan thinks so too,”’ she shou 
on that awful Acheson house pat 
Mrs. Ham Pearce got drunk—no 
tail. They say she was sick.” 
‘Her voice took the word ina er 
“Y’oughtn’t to hold her capa 
Sim suggested. 
- “T didn’t see that, if it happened,” 
of concurrence, “but I left as et bi 


Nora Acheson’s again.”’ Re 
That was the kind of remark whi nicht ‘ 
“What was it like?” she de 

why I never asked you before.” 


ry little success. Joan was glad she’d 


een written by Fred and Fanny Hat- 
ad. “It was all cocktails and bathing 
) pretending their motors had broken 
jeap and as vulgar as chewing gum. 
wits. 

card that request as rhetorical. 
r”’ she questioned. 
4s and the Pearces and some people 
¢rix Doubleday and George James, the 
, e one who played 3 
given a hint, but Gwen’s instinct was 


maan?’’ Gwen asked. 
Jan answered, elaborately casual. “‘He 
pf it too.” 

u going to mention him?”’ Gwen fol- 
x <e her relentless old grandfather. 
‘ik about it.” 
- observed meditatively, “if living 
1 hasn’t made you just a little sly?” 
oan answered with a sorry face. “It’s 
uy; Ellen wouldn’t be any excuse.” 
rlize she’d been impolite. 
‘he said, “I beg your pardon. I hadn’t 
ai. It’s not because I’m curious that 
yi, passion for personalia. 
| pleasure to-morrow if I felt sure that 
vt the book of judgment would be open 
a the things I’m interested in would be 


m be absurd, Gwen. My feelings aren’t 
igurther on the subject. 
{me upstairs Gwen consulted her hus- 


| 
| 


a anything about Alex Iredell?’”’ she 
gwful, I mean?” 


el. 
ee cca. “Haven’t heard him men- 


Jve done something—at that Acheson 
n From the way Joan acts you’d think 
wh the coffee spoons in his pocket. I’m 
tue wrong person for me to ask. She 
a). him.” 

roblem and began untying his necktie. 
n the matter over decided that she 
ec in 


y ice 
Are- 
, she 
din’t 


pis neh 


pry a bit, and it almost killed me. I do think she might 
have told of her own accord, don’t you?’’ 

““She might as well,’’ Sim said. “‘ You’ll get it out of her 
somehow.” 

11 
of RS. APPLEGATE is in her morning room, Mr. 
Iredell,’’ Chambers informed Alex as he unstrapped 
his pigskin luggage the next afternoon. ‘‘She asks that you 
come there when you are ready to go down. It is across 
the hall, the second door on the right.” 

That didn’t interest Alex. 

““Where’s Miss Pennoyer?”’ he asked. 

“T believe Miss Pennoyer is in her room preparing for a 
motor ride.” 

“Ts there a decent florist in town?”’ 

“There’s a gentleman named Fitzgerald who has given 
Mrs. Applegate satisfaction,’’ Chambers vouchsafed. 

“T want you to order some flowers—a corsage of pink 
bouvardia. Can you get that straight?” 

“T think so, sir,’’ said Chambers, outraged that anyone 
should question his accuracy. “Anything else, sir? Thank 
you, Mr. Iredell.” 

Alex changed his traveling clothes for knickerbockers 
and went downstairs, passing the door of Gwen’s morning 
room with particular caution. 

He installed himself with a magazine at the foot of the 
stairs to wait for Joan. It was an even chance that she 
would descend before Gwen. 

She did. He heard her steps on the stair a few minutes 
later, but didn’t look up until they paused tentatively as 
though considering retreat. 

‘Hello, Joan,” he said with the casual note she accepted 
most readily. ‘“‘Didn’t you see me?”’ 

“Not in time evidently,” she responded, and stood 
poised on the step, slim and desirable. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Joan?’”’ heasked. He had 
come with the sole purpose of finding out. 

“Meaning, why don’t I answer your letters? There’s no 
use telling you. You’d never believe it.’’ 

“What is it?” 

“You bore me.” 

She turned. 

“Don’t go,” he said. 

“T must. I don’t see the car outside and I’ve got to ask 
Gwen about it. I’m running down to Hillsdale to meet 
Jerry Duane. Gwen telegraphed both of you to take the 


twelve o’clock from New York and get off there to have 
some scenery.” 
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“T didn’t get any wire, but I’m glad, because it gives me 
a chance to try and get some explanation from you before 
Duane gets here.” 

“No, it doesn’t. I’ve got to start right away.’ 

“‘T’ll ride down with you.” 

“No room. The chauffeur’s ill and I’m taking the 
roadster.”’ 

“You hate me, don’t you?” 

“Not a bit,’’ said Joan as the most irritating retort she 
could think of. 

“Yes, you do,” he insisted, ‘“‘for some absurd feminine 
reason. It’s a good sign, but I don’t intend to leave you 
hating me when I go back to-morrow night.” 

She chose to ignore that. Turning she called: ‘Gwen, 
the car isn’t round yet!” 

“Tsn’t it?’’ came Gwen’s voice from above. 
again. Alex isn’t down there, is he?” 

“Yes,” Joan answered. ‘“‘ He’s getting impatient for you.” 

Alex let the falsehood pass. 

“Look here, Joan,” he said doggedly, “if you keep on 
like this I’m going to raise the devil.” 

“Really?”’ Joan answered. 

Her tone was casual, but she felt something absurdly 
like premonition. Just then the motor thrummed under 
the porte-cochere. 

““Here’s the car,’’ Joan called to her hostess, and as she 
started across the hall: “‘I must say I don’t think Peter 
looks like a very sick man.” 

“Well, he is,’”’ Gwen insisted, appearing at the stairhead. 
“You’d best come back the long way. It’s prettier. 
Hello, Alex!” 

Joan was off, leaving a catholic good-by in the air. 

“T am glad to see my presence is officially recognized,”’ 
Alex said, preferring to take the offensive. 

“ Didn’t Chambers tell you I was waiting in the morning 
room? He should have. Don’t scold. I’m going to be 
very entertaining. I’ve been laying a plot; at least I 
suppose that’s what you do before you hatch one. Ring 
for Chambers, will you? I want to order tea.”’ 

Alex did so. 

“T hope you'll be nice to him,’”” Gwen went on. “‘Cham- 
bers, I mean. I simply have to launder my vocabulary 
before I give him an order. It’s very trying to arrange 
parties nowadays, when you not only have to think 
whether your guests will like each other but whether they’I1 
appeal to your servants.” 

Chambers appeared. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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“I’m Going to Have the Garden Cleared of Every Bird That Might Disturb You, and a Moon Lit’? 
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[fost sioner: By KENNETH L. 


nis shoe of the 
variety familiarly 
known as a sneaker 
has been worn for a 
number of months 
until it has become 
soft and flabby and 
slightly bulged in 
spots. Let us then 
suppose that a dog 
has joyously discov- 
ered this sneaker and 
appropriated it and 
dragged it round by 
the toe in a spirit of 
gay and careless 


abandon until the atl 
toe has been bent * 
down—down deject- ya 
edly. After this mal- Ean 


treatment the profile 
of the sneaker would 
be very similar to 
the Czechoslovak 
state as it appears on 
all maps issued since 
the peace conference 
took its first convul- 
sive and enormously 
successful steps to- 
ward making a mess 
of Europe. The heel 
of the Czechoslovak 
sneaker rests heavily 
on Austria. The rear 
end of it—and the opening at the top through which the 
foot is inserted—snuggles into Germany. The eyelets for 
the shoe laces are the rich coal districts of Upper Silesia 
and Teschen. Poland presses down on the eyelets and on 
the entire toe. The ball of the shoe rubs irritatingly on 
Hungary, and the tip of the toeis appliedsnugly to Rumania. 

Such a wealth of technical detail is, I fear, apt to confuse 
and bore the reader. But the condition which exists 
within Czechoslovakia is so closely connected with the 
peculiarly wandering shape of the country that I am forced 
to be technical against my better judgment. 


The Contents of the Shoe 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA, then, is shaped like an old tennis 
shoe which has undergone great vicissitudes. The heel 
section is a bowl rimmed with hills and mountains. At the 
bottom of the bowl, which goes by the name of Czeski or Bo- 
hemia or Béhmen, live the Czechs, or Bohemians—6,000,000 
of them; and on the rim of the bowl, forming a palpitating 
and irregular fringe to the 6,000,000 Czechs, live 3,000,000 
Germans. The Germans do not care for the Czechs. They 
hate them in good German fashion. Nor is the hating in 
Central Europe confined to the Germans alone. The Czechs 
are also first-class haters. Say what 
you will about the peoples of Central 
Europe, but do not try to cast any 
reflections on their hating abilities. 
So the Czechs and the Germans in 
the heel section of Czechoslovakia 
hate each other. It would be unfair 
to say that the Germans hate the 
Czechs more than the Czechs hate 
the Germans. In any sort of official 
hating contest they would probably 
tie for first place, along with all the 
other dominant nationalities in Cen- 
tral Europe. Some people in that 
section of the world talk loosely about 
an organization of countries which 
shall be known as the Danube Fed- 
eration, but such an organization, I 
believe, might more expressively be 
termed the United Hates of Central 
Europe. The Czechs hate the Ger- 
mans in the heel of the shoe because 
the Germans for many hundreds of 
years oppressed or tried to oppress or 
talked about oppressing them. And 
the Germans hate the Czechs because 
the Czechs are giving them a little 
taste of their own medicine. They 
are, as the uncultured sometimes re- 
mark, handing it back to the Ger- 


A Slovak Band in Stovak Ceramic Work —the Height of Something. design, and 
mans. The Germans are not—or were Center —The Entente Cordiale in Czechoslovakia. Above —The Sleepy Moldau, Prague there were ma 


I 
700,000 Hungarians, or Magyars, a 
Central European pastime of hating 
the Hungarians do not hate the Slo} 
filled with a passionate and searing | 
who have come down into Slovakia tcl 
the Germans and the Hungarians a 
may happen to be within the bounda} 
Hungarians hate the Czechs because 'f 
out of Bohemia and driven about 1é\ 
of Presburg, the ancient Hungarian cil 
where the kings of Hungary were cry 
400 years. They hate them becav} 
some very choice territory which 
always been Hungarian and is Hig 
will be Hungarian. 
v 


Way All This Han, 


T MUST not be supposed that the “e 

hating with equanimity. It is note 
European nations to turn the othetl 
neighbors as themselves or anything ‘e 
that turns the other cheek in Central u 
to have its ear torn off, its eye blacker: 
collar button ai 
links purloined # 
Robinson, or ev 
that august ain 
conference. Mil 
it is that the pee 
be referred to asm! 
or an august 


which makes ¢ 
Europe hot, 


Czech’s ha 
on which tor 


sively. Late 


width, agains 
behind the en 
dug trenches 


~/Czech trenches and 
as along the electric 
road; while for miles 
anube the bushes on 
yi laced and entwined 


e wire. 

wh guards and Czech 

; and when I started 

from Presburg to 

American woman in . 

, ceredited worker for 

li organization—being 

che skin by a woman 
ers of Czech customs 


; mplicated in Slovakia 
fairly well developed 
sinetween the Slovaks 


1 he Slovaks are both 
tly are divided by the 
n fountains, which run 
sie country from the 
ai; to the front edge of 
-jare is a natural divi- 
. ro peoples in spite of 
4 een their languages. 


tl: serious differences; 

leas the difference in character. The 
y\rking, patient, ignorant, lovable, con- 
i aligious people. The Czechs are hard, 
li dand rather contemptuous of religion. 
e anning Slovakia, and Slovakia is full 
_ ike all socialists, the Czechs want to 
ii in sight, and the Slovaks are not 
tvesocialized. Slovakia is full of Czech 
s iction here and friction there; friction 
titover that. The Czechs are amateurs 
eleavor, but they are highly gifted in 
g verybody the wrong way. 


takings of a Comedy 


re deal of this is due to the sudden exag- 
inal feeling which has swept over the 
ish of their freedom, so that Czech cul- 
e; and the Czech language and the Czech 
ei the finest and most beautiful things in 
1 ssibly this national feeling will become 
ji the passage of time. But whatever the 
rion in Slovakia between the Slovaks 
asvell as a vicious, penetrating, outsize, 
bween the Czechs and the Hungarians. 
wsagents, of whom there are many, will 
piting tones and call nfe upward of fifty- 


cor 


ir ies of a liar for these statements, I will 


n(laborate on them at another point in 
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A Typical Slovak Home. A Hand=«Painted Design in Bright Colors at the Bottom 
Was Done by the Mistress of the House 


my narrative. The extreme toe of the Czechoslovak shoe is 
thesupposedly self-governing stateof Rusinia, or Carpathian 
Russia, inhabited by some 700,000 Rusins, or Ruthenians, 
or Little Russians. The Rusins have always been known as 
Ruthenians, but as soon as they obtained their freedom 
they decided that they wanted to be known as Rusins. I do 
not know why this is so, and neither apparently do the Ru- 
sins. But if they wish to be called Rusins they should be 
called Rusins, for that advantage appears to be the only 
one which the Rusins obtained from the great war and the 
tireless activities of the peace conference. 

I have no doubt that the average American is in the 
same box as myself as regards Rusinia. I had not only 
never heard of it before starting my European wanderings, 
but after I had heard of it I couldn’t find it on a map. 
None the less, there are 700,000 of these Rusins; and the 
supposedly self-governing state of Rusinia forms the ex- 
treme, down-drooping toe of the Czechoslovak sneaker; 
and it has—or it did have in February, 1920—an American 
president. I am going to tell you about Rusinia at greater 
length than its size and importance deserve because its 
story forms a remarkably fine advertisement for the ex- 
treme acuteness, omniscience, fair-mindedness, augustness 
and studiousness of the peace conference. It also forms an 
excellent groundwork for a three-act comedy. Nothing is 
lacking. You have the young American who talks Pitts- 
burgh slang and becomes president of a Central European 
state; you have the natives in picturesque embroidered 
vests, high black boots and loose white pants with fringes 
on the bottom; you have an old castle on a hilltop in 
the dual capacity of seminary and president’s home; 
you have equal parts of intrigue and scenery; you 
have everything in fact except Mr. George M. Cohan. 


The Charles Bridge, Prague 
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The northern boundary of the toe of the 
Czechoslovak sneaker is the Carpathian 
Mountains. On the southern side of the 
mountains live the Rusins. On the north- 
ern side of the mountains, in that section 
of Poland known as Galicia, are the 
Ruthenians. The Ruthenians and the 
Rusins are the same people, but they 
can’t get together because of the moun- 
tains between them. If each Rusin were 
equipped with an airplane he could hold 
regular communication with the Ruthen- 
ians across the mountains. Not having 
airplanes, the Ruthenians and the Rusins 
cannot mix. 

Not being able to trade or mingle with 
their blood brothers on the northern side 
of the mountains, the Rusins had all their 
dealings with the Hungarians to the 
south. Rusinia is practically a solid mass 
of mountains, which are covered with 
pine forests. The valleys, all of them, run 
down into Hungary. The Rusins took 
their wood down the valleys, which was 
the only direction in which they could 
take it, and sold it to the Hungarians; 
and the Rusin peasants went down into 
the fertile Hungarian plains each year, 
helped to gather the harvests on the Hungarian farms, and 
went back into Rusinia each autumn with enough food- 
stuffs to last them through the winter—foodstuffs which 
the mountainous nature of their own land made it im- 
possible for them to raise. Rusinia was a part of Hungary. 
Hungary depended on Rusinia for pine wood for building 
and for mine timbers, and the Rusins depended on Hungary 
for their food. The Rusins had no dealings with the Czechs 
and no dealings with the Slovaks. 


The Freedom of Rusinia 


HE Rusins have always been great hands to emigrate 

to the United States. There are 700,000 Rusins in 
Rusinia, and in the United States there are another 500,000 
of them. During the time that America stayed neutral the 
Rusins in America seemed unconcerned over the land of 
their birth. But as soon as President Wilson came out 
with his pregnant remarks concerning the rights of small 
nations the American Rusins sat up and took notice. They 
decided immediately that they wanted Rusinia to be free. 
Never before had this idea attained any prominence in 
Rusin circles. But President Wilson’s remarks filled every 
Rusin-American breast with a passionate longing for a 
free Rusinia. This movement originated in America and 
stayed right where it started for a long, long time. The 
Rusins in Rusinia knew nothing about it. In June, 
1918, the Rusins in America got together and elected 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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HIS un- 
likely story 
begins on 


asea that wasa 
blue dream, as 
colorful as blue silk stockings, and beneath a sky as blue 
as the irises of children’s eyes. From the western half of 
the sky the sun was shying little golden disks at the 
sea—if you gazed intently enough you could see them 
skip from wave tip to wave tip until they joined a broad 
collar of golden coin that was collecting half a mile out 
and would eventually bea dazzling sunset. About halfway 
between the Florida shore and the golden collar a white 
steam yacht, very young and graceful, was riding at anchor 
and under a blue-and-white awning aft a yellow-haired 
girl reclined in a wicker settee reading The Revolt of the 
Angels, by Anatole France. 

She was about nineteen, slender and supple, with a 
spoiled, alluring mouth and quick gray eyes full of a radiant 
curiosity. Her feet, stockingless, and adorned rather than 
clad in blue satin slippers which swung nonchalantly from 
her toes, were perched on the arm of a settee adjoining the 
one she occupied. And as she read she intermittently re- 
galed herself by a faint application to her tongue of a half 
lemon that she held in her hand. The other half, sucked 
dry, lay on the deck at her feet and rocked very gently to 
and fro at the almost imperceptible motion of the tide. 

The second half lemon was well-nigh pulpless and the 
golden collar had grown astonishing in width when sud- 
denly the drowsy silence which enveloped the yacht was 
broken by the sound of heavy footsteps and an elderly man 
topped with orderly gray hair and clad in a white flannel 
suit appeared at the head of the companionway. There he 
paused for a moment until his eyes became accustomed to 
the sun, and then seeing the girl under the awning he 
uttered a long, even grunt of disapproval. 

If he had intended thereby to obtain a rise of any sort he 
was doomed to disappointment. The girl calmly turned 
over two pages, turned back one, raised the lemon mechani- 
eally and then faintly but quite unmistakably yawned. 

“‘Ardita!”’ said the gray-haired man sternly. 

Ardita uttered a small sound indicating nothing. 

““Ardita!”’ he repeated. “Ardita!’’ 

Ardita raised the lemon languidly, allowing three words 
to slip out before it reached her tongue. 

“Oh; -snuv aloe 

** Ardita!” 

“What?” 

“Will you listen to me—or will I have to get a servant 
to hold you while I talk to you?” 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


The lemon de- 
scended slowly and 
scornfully. 

“Putitin writing.” 

“Will you have the 
decency to close that 
abominable book and 
diseard that damn 
lemon for two min- 
utes?” 

“Oh, can’t you lemme alone for a second?” 

“Ardita, I have just received a telephone mes- 
sage from the shore ——”’ 

“Telephone?’’ She showed for the first time 

a faint interest. 
Soy cst was 

“Do you mean to say,’’ she interrupted won- 
deringly, “’at they let you run a wire out here?” 

“Yes, and just now ——” 

“Won’t other boats bump into it?” 


” 


itzgerald 


LESLIE L. 


“Go on,’ She Urged. 
the Moonlight, 


“No. It’s too 
low. It’s run 
along the bot- 
tom. Five 
min a 

“Well, I’ll be darned! Gosh! Science is golden 
or something—isn’t it?”’ 

“Will you let me say what I started to?” 

“Shoot!”’ 

“Well, it seems—well, I am up here ——”’ He 
paused and swallowed several times distractedly. 
“Oh, yes. Young woman, Colonel Moreland has 
called up again to ask me to be sure to 
bring you in to dinner. His son Toby has 
come all the way from New York to meet 
you and he’s invited several other young 


BENSON 


people. For the last time, will you od 
SANO; Geese LC 
Ardita shortly, 


wionteameee 
came along on 
this darn cruise 
with the one 
idea of going to 
Palm Beach, 
and you knew it, and 
I absolutely refuse to 
meet any darn old 
colonel or any darn 
young Toby or any 
darn oldyoung people 
or to set foot in any 
other darn old town 
in this crazy state. So you either take 
me to Palm Beach or else shut up and 
go away.” 

“Very well. This is the last straw. In your infatuation 
for this man—a man who is notorious for his excesses, a 
man your father would not have allowed so much as to 
mention your name—you have reflected the demi-monde 
rather than the circles in which you have presumably 
grown up. From now on 2? 

“‘T know,” interrupted Ardita ironically, “from now on 
you go your way and I go mine. I’ve heard that story 
before. You know I’d like nothing better.” 

“From now on,” he announced grandiloquently, ‘‘you 
are no niece of mine. | ——” 

*Q-0-0-oh!”’ The ery was wrung from Ardita with the 
agony of a lost soul. ‘‘ Will you stop boring me! Will you 
go way! Will you jump overboard and drown! Do you 
want me to throw this book at you!”’ 

“Tf you dare do any he 

Smack! 

The Revolt of the Angels sailed through the air, missed 


its target by the length of a short nose and bumped cheer- 
fully down the companionway. 


The gray-haired man made an in- 
stinctive step backward and then two 
cautious steps forward. Ardita jumped 


“‘Lie to Me by 
Do a Fabuious Story”’ 


Her Feet, in Blue Satin Slippers Which 
From Her Toes, Were Perched on th, 


to her five feet four and stared at hird 
eyes blazing. f 

“Keep off!” 

“How dare you!” he cried. 

“Because I darn please!” | 

“You’ve grown unbearable! Your s 

“You’ve made me that way! No ji 
disposition unless it’s her family’s fa 
you did it.” | 

Muttering something under his brel 
and, walking forward, called ina loudd 
Then he returned to the awning, whe 
seated herself and resumed her attenii 


again at nine o’clock to-night. 
start back to New York, where I shi 
your aunt for the rest of your natural 
life.” ? 


thing in the utter childishness of 
puncture his anger like an inflated 
helpless, uncertain, utterly fatuov 
“‘ Ardita,’’ he said not unkindly, “ 
round. I know men. And, chil 
don’t reform until they’re tired 
themselves—they’re husks of th 
her as if expecting agreement, 
sound of it he continued. ‘ Perha 
that’s possible. He’s loved man 
many more. Less 1 
month, Ardita, he} 
rious affair with 
Merril; promised t 
bracelet that the C 
mother. You kno 
“Thrilling sean 
yawned Ardita. 
clubman making 
Virtuous flapper 
his lurid past. 
Beach. Foiled b 
“Will you tell me w/t 
to marry: him?” |» 
“T’m sure I couldn’t say,§ 
“Maybe because he’s thi 
good or bad, who has ¢ 
courage of his convictiol 
away from the young 
vacuous hours pursuing mero 
as for the famous Russian bra’ 
mind at rest on that score. ; 
me at Palm Beach—if you'll ™ 
“How about the—red-haired won? 
“He hasn’t seen her for six mont; 
“T have enough pride to see to that. 
I can do any darn thing with any dt 
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La) 


the air like the statue of France 
spoiled the pose somewhat by raising 


n. 
s¢n bracelet that fascinates you?”’ 
trying to give you the sort of argument 
o your intelligence. And I wish you’d 
yer temper rising again. “ You know I 
sind. You’ve been boring me for three 
jut to go crazy. I won’t go ashore! 
Jar? Won't!” 
hi aid, “and you won’t go to Palm Beach 
huelfish, spoiled, uncontrolled, disagree- 
gis I have ——”’ 
1, lemon caught him in the neck. Simul- 
ail from over the side. 
vxady, Mr. Farnam.” 
» and rage to speak, Mr. Farnam cast 
l¢ning glance at his niece and, turning, 


ed down from the sun and plumped 
‘the sea. The golden collar widened 
nd; and a faint breeze that had been 
ges of the awning and swaying one of 
e| ppers became suddenly freighted with 
rus of men in close harmony and in 
0/1 accompanying sound of oars cleaving 
‘dita lifted her head and listened: 


arrots and peas, 
eans on their knees, 
igs in the seas, 
Lucky fellows! 
llow us a breeze, 
low us a breeze, 
low us a breeze, 
With your bellows. 


, 


ynkled in astonishment. Sitting very 
-ererly as the chorus took up a second 


‘nions and beans, 
arshalls and Deans, 
ldbergs and Greens 
And Costellos. 
low us a breeze, 
low us a breeze, 
low us a breeze, 
With your bellows. 


With an exclamation she tossed her book to the deck, 
where it sprawled at a straddle, and hurried to the rail. 
Fifty feet away a large rowboat was approaching contain- 
ing seven men, six of them rowing and one standing up in 
the stern keeping time to their song with an orchestra 


leader’s baton: 
Oysters and rocks, 


Sawdust and socks, 
Who could make clocks 
Out of cellos? 


The leader’s eyes suddenly rested on Ardita, who was 
leaning over the rail spellbound with curiosity. He made 
a quick movement with his baton and the singing instantly 
ceased. She saw that he was the only white man in the 
boat—the six rowers were negroes. 

“Narcissus ahoy!”’ he called politely. 

“What’s the idea of all the discord?’’ demanded Ardita 
cheerfully. “Is this the varsity crew from the county nut 
farm?” 

By this time the boat was scraping the side of the yacht 
and a great hulking negro in the bow turned round and 
grasped the ladder. Thereupon the leader left his position 
in the stern and before Ardita had realized his intention he 
ran up the ladder and stood breathless before her on the 
deck. 

“The women and children will be spared!” he said 
briskly. ‘All erying babies will be immediately drowned 
and all males put in double irons!”’ 

Digging her hands excitedly down into the pockets of 
her dress Ardita stared at him, speechless with aston- 
ishment. 

He was a young aman with a scornful mouth and the 
bright blue eyes of a healthy baby set in a dark, sensitive 
face. His hair was pitch black, damp and curly—the hair 
of a Grecian statue gone brunet. He was trimly built, 
trimly dressed and graceful as an agile quarterback. 

“‘Well, I’ll be a son of a gun!” she said dazedly. 

They eyed each other coolly. 

“Do you surrender the ship?”’ 

“Ts this an outburst of wit?’’ demanded Ardita. ‘Are 
you an idiot—or just being initiated to some fraternity?” 

“T asked you if you surrendered the ship.” 

“T thought the country was dry,” said Ardita disdain- 
fully. ‘‘Have you been drinking finger-nail enamel? You 
better get off this yacht!” 

“What?” The young man’s voice expressed incredulity. 

“Get off the yacht! You heard me!”’ 
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He looked at her for a moment as if considering what she 
had said. 

“No,” said his scornful mouth slowly; “‘no, I won’t get 
off the yacht. You can get off if you wish.” 

Going to the rail he gave a curt command and immedi- 
ately the crew of the rowboat scrambled up the ladder and 
ranged themselves in line before him, a coal black and 
burly darky at one end and a miniature mulatto of four 
feet nine at the other. They seemed to be uniformly 
dressed in some sort of blue costume ornamented with 
dust, mud and tatters; over the shoulder of each was 
slung a small, heavy-looking white sack, and under their 
arms they carried large black cases apparently containing 
musical instruments. 

“°Ten-shun!’’? commanded the young man, snapping his 
own heels together crisply. ‘Right driss! Front! Step 
out here, Babe!”’ 

The smallest negro took a quick step forward and 
saluted. 

“Yas-suh!”’ 

“Take command; go down below, catch the crew and 
tie em up—all except the engineer. Bring him up to me. 
Oh, and pile those bags by the rail there.” 

“Yas-suh!”’ 

He saluted again and, wheeling about, motioned for the 
five others to gather about him. Then after a short whis- 
pered consultation they all filed noiselessly down the 
companionway. 

“Now,” said the young man cheerfully to Ardita, who 
had witnessed this last scene in withering silence, “if you 
will swear on your honor as a flapper—which probably 
isn’t worth much—that you’ll keep that spoiled little 
mouth of yours tight shut for forty-eight hours you can 
row yourself ashore in our rowboat.” 

“Otherwise what?” 

“Otherwise you’re going to sea in a ship.” 

With a little sigh as for a crisis well passed the young 
man sank into the settee Ardita had lately vacated, and 
stretched his arms lazily. The corners of his mouth relaxed 
appreciatively as he looked round at the rich striped awn- 
ing, the polished brass and the luxurious fittings of the 
deck. His eye fell on the book and then on the exhausted 
lemon. 

“Hm,” he said, ‘‘Stonewall Jackson claimed that lemon 
juice cleared his head. Your head feel pretty clear?” 

Ardita disdained to answer. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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that a couple of oil men 
died and went to 
heaven. Of course the 
skeptics will now begin to * 4g 
jeer at the truth of this - 
story. However, that’s 
the way it runs. “You 
can’t get in here,’ an- 
nounced the keeper of the 
pearly gates. 
“How come?” they in- 


I: IS unofficially related 


quired. ‘‘Our record’s 
straight.” 
“Maybe so,’ was the 


unrufiied reply, “‘but the 
place is full up.” 

The pair drew apart to 
confer. 

“Could you just let us 
in to take a look round?” 
they urged. “‘That won’t 
do any harm surely.” 

“All right, go ahead. 
I’ll give you half an hour.” 

The oil men entered. 
Within ten minutes one of 
them returned to query 
the keeper as to the iden- 
tity of the occupants of an 
apartment overlooking a 
choice golden street — 
what might be called 
close-in stuff. 

““Let’s see. Um—yes! 
Those men are lease 
hounds from Texas.”’ 

The applicant thanked 
him and rejoined his com- 
panion. The minutes 
passed. Suddenly the 
keeper was surprised to 
see a streak flash by him. 
Presently the two oil men 
came out. 

“Why, I thought you 
had gone! Who then were 
those two I saw go out a 
minute ago?” 

“Those fellows from 
Texas.” 

“‘And where have they 
gone?”’ 

“Well, my partner here 
happened to mention that 
he’d heard they’d struck 
oil in Hades, and they’ve 
gone to sign up leases.”’ 

Let cavilers scoff at the 
authenticity of this tale all 
they like; let them rail 
that it cannot be substan- 
tiated, that it’s gross exag- 
geration—I know men so 
hard-boiled they will only 
accept the story of Jonah and the whale with reserva- 
tions. It nevertheless reflects with some accuracy what is 
happening in many portions of the United States to-day. 
Men and women in every walk of life are abandoning the 
security of choice locations on the boulevard of opportunity 
to chase the rainbow of oil. 


Hope Capitalized for Billions 


A Mae outpouring of good American dollars into the petro- 
leum industry is colossal. During last November 141 
companies were organized with a capital in excess of 
$50,000 each, the aggregate authorized capitalization 
being $490,760,000. October put this record in the shade, 
when companies whose authorized capital totaled more 
than $613,610,000 were floated. That is to say, the indi- 
cated investment in the oil industry for only two months 
of 1919 amounted to $1,104,370,000, and in this compila- 
tion the hundreds and hundreds of lesser enterprises organ- 
ized and financed by individuals or small groups of persons 
living close to the oil fields are not taken into account.’ I 
wonder how much new capital found its way into our rail- 
roads during this period? 

Plans were under way to float so many new companies 
in the early part of this year that they threatened toswamp 
the market. Then money tightened; the Federal Reserve 
Bank clamped down on loans for speculative purposes; and 
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it may be that the drop in the stock market and a general 
reaction toward caution and conservatism will nip a lot 
of these ambitious projects. 

During the war it was impossible for the oil boom to 
attain great proportions, though the opening of new fields 
started stampedes in portions of the Southwest. The larger 
production Gompanies had to proceed with caution in 
development work, and the wildcatter was handicapped by 
lack of easy money. At the time of the signing of the armi- 
stice the indicated investment in the petroleum industry 
of the United States was $1,809,215,400. Between that 
date in 1918 and the end of last November the indicated 
capital jumped to: $3,207,797,000. 

In other words, the indicated investment in oil increased 
$1,398,581,600 in eleven months of 1919—practically 
doubled. And close to four-fifths of this increase came 
during the last two months of the period under considera- 
tion, which suggests that the boom was due to results 
obtained earlier in the year. 

What prompted such an enormous expansion? Surely 
there must have been a remarkable increase in production 
to justify doubling the total capitalization of the industry! 

According to the preliminary statistics of the United 
States Geological Survey, production of crude oil in the 
United States last year totaled 377,719,000 barrels, as 


‘against 355,927,716 barrels in 1918. That is an ancrease 


of 21,791,284 barrels, or about 614 per cent. Would 
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and view the passing traffic, giving 
over while waiting for the five-fif 
days before the boom. But now nol! 
The lobby is packed with surging hy 
a political convention, minus the bails: 

Blackboards on the walls, blackbi? 
blackboards hung to the crook of @* 
them quoting local oil stocks. An ent?” 
has installed a table office on the firs!@™ 
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to customers below and hear wher! 
The girl at the cigar counter will sell 1% 
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of a sentence, and 
without a word of ex- 
planation or excuse, 
your friend aban- 
dons you and hustles 
off in the wake of 
this person. You see 


I} - them conferring 
We earnestly, close to- 
1€ « gether, talking in 
iP whispers. 

iff Of course the man 
d- who interrupted has 
ni | heard something— 
at ah, oui—he’s picked 
vs up something hot 
0° from the stove and 
t: is passing the tip 
$1 along. Probably he 
a, gotit fromsomebody 
a! he never set eyes on 
ar; before, whose in- 
r| formant was a scout 
Wit COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY who had overheard 
hi Texas Rangers Guarding Oil Properties a couple of officials 
a) of one of the big com- 
s1n and business men from the cities, Perchance you espy an acquaintance amid this mass of panies in conversation in the elevator, one of whom had 


(st suits, for travel in the oil country is shifting humanity and pause for a word with him. Hardly remarked that things looked better to-day—referring to 
x¢ bankers and lawyers and doctors; have you passed the time of day before a suspicious- the weather. And this was interpreted to mean that the 
e} hot on the trail of easy money; women looking individual with a harassed, important expression, company’s new well, Last Hope Number Eight, was about 
ar stocks, and also women of the oldest whose air suggests that he is carrying something secret to come in a gusher—maybe 2000 barrels—which would 
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invest five or six thousand dol- 
lars on the strength of this offi- 
cial information. With him 
goes his informant, sticking 
closer than a burr, for of course 
he will receive a percentage. I 
may remark in passing that 
the bulk of the leasing in wild- 
cat territory is just as loose 
as this. 


Hush Stuff 


TIS practically impossible to 

talk three consecutive min- 
utes to anybody in an oil town 
during the excitement follow- 
ing the opening of a new field. 
If you want to hold a man long 
enough to borrow a match 
you’ve got to lock him in a 
room. They are all tearing 
round, red-eyed from lack of 
sleep and everything, as nery- 
ously tense and eager as hound 
dogs on a warm scent. Every 
mother’s son of them is tin- 
glingly afraid he may miss a 
chance, and so during the live- 
long day and until two or three 
o’clock in the morning he 
courses madly about the lob- 
bies and lease-brokers’ offices, 
or wherever oil men congre- 
gate. There is enough lost 
motion in the oil-boom towns 
to run the United States Steel 
plants. 

They are great on mystery. 
Whisper! Ssh! Ssh! Whisper! 
A wink, a nod, and the hungri- 
est man in town will leap from 
the table to learn the latest 
dope. All done with heads 
close together, as though spies 
were lying in wait at every 
turn to steal their informa- 
tion—and the joke of it all is 
that ninety-nine per cent of 
them might just as well shout 
what they know from the 
housetops for all the value it 
has. 

And it’s amazing how many 
oil experts we have with us. 
A newcomer to a field feels a 
measure of embarrassment to 
hear everybody he meets talk- 
ing in technical terms—dis- 
coursing illuminatingly on out- 
croppings and Dutcher sand 
and rotary rigs and flow by 
heads and specific gravity and 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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A tale of unparalleled woe, as related by young Mr. Ray 
Moller, former salesman for Tribby, Burkett & Day, real 
estate, to his friend, Mr. McNew, of the Crescent Sign and 
Poster Company. Diligent research has determined that these 
confidences were revealed at the Good Red Beef Chop House 
in the city of Vernon; and it is believed that at the time Mr. 
Moller was lunching upon hash creole. 


or anything, but believe me, there’s nobody that can 

give me the razz and get away with it; andthat’s why 
I threw up my job and simply refused to work for Tribby, 
Burkett & Day one second longer. Bum firm anyway, to 
tell the truth. 

You know how I am; you’ve seen me there in the office. 
I’m awful easy to get along with if anybody hands 
me a square deal, but nobody can put anything over 
on me. I stand up for my rights. I guess Homer Huff felt 
foolish when I up and quit on him. But he got just what 
was coming to him. Course it’s a good firm, but I wouldn’t 
stand Huff. See how I mean? 

There’s one funny thing about me: I can tell just what 
a man’s like the first time I lay an eye on him. But I did 
get fooled for once in sizing up Huff. That’s why I want 
to tell you how it happened. You don’t want to get the 
idea for one second that I cared for my rotten old job. I 
just want to illustrate to you how hard it is to tell about a 
crank like Homer Huff. It’s like I said to Sim Jenson. 

“You can’t most always sometimes tell,” I said, and 
Sim said to me: “ Ray, that’s exactly the idea.” 

See how it is? 

Way I see it, Huff’s character is just naturally soured. 
He hasn’t got any ideals or sense of humor. Man like that, 
you can’t do anything with him; mistake to go on tolerat- 
ing him; only thing to do is to tell him he can throw his old 
job in the lake, way I did. 

You know we salesmen used to call Huff by the nick- 
name of Old Huffy. Pretty good take-off, don’t you think 
that is? Well, I guess I was the very first fellow to give him 
that name. Get it? Huff—Huffy. Way I look at it—and 
I don’t want to hand myself anything, but if I just see a 
thing once I guess I can come pretty dog-gone near getting 
onto the philosophy of it, all rightee—that’s how he is. 
Kick him in the face—that’s all he can understand, see? 

Well, here’s how it all happened—huh? No, thanks; 
no coffee for me; I find it hurts my digestion; never 
touch it at lunch, hardly ever—hey, wait, don’t 
know but what I will, too, just this noon. Large 


| ET me tell you right now, Mac, I’m not going to boast 


Itt Stand Any Amount of Joshing, Long’s a Guy 
is a Gentleman, But When They Step Beyond the 


Bonds, Why, Then I Just Get as Cold and Dignified as a United States Senator 
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cup with cream—or say, waiter, might’s well make 
mine a pot. 

First time I met Huff I got to admit I did like him. I 
was selling lots out at Arbutus Villa—you remember 
that bum development behind the tanneries that Harry 
Jason flivvered on? Good sales proposition, though— 
swell commission—and I was ace high with Harry 
Jason—fact, I named all the streets—swell 
names. You know I always did kind of 
have a fancy for poetry and that stuff— 
Magnolia Lane and Beauchamps Terrace, 
and so on. High-class stuff. 

Iran into Huff at the Commercial Club 
banquet; sat next to him and told him 
what I was doing with Ar- 
butus. Well, makelong story 
short, Huff offered me thirty 
cold bucks a week to go to 
work for him in the rental 
department at Tribby, Bur- 
kett & Day’s. He’d just re- 
cently been made manager 
of the department. And say, 
you’d of thought that night 
that nothing was too good 
for me. Huff gave me a 
cigar and slapped me on the 
back and called me ‘‘my 
boy,’ and said: ‘‘ You’re too 
bright a fellow to be hitched 
up with a fly-by-night tin 
horn like Harry Jason. You 
want to come to a real firm 
where you can grow up with the 
business.” 

And I fell for it—me, that 
there aren’t so very many ever 
put it over on me, if I do say so. 
I walked with Huff over to the 
Fandall Avenue car line and told 
him about my ideas for triple- 
deckers, and you’d of thought 
we were a couple of old college chumps, you might say. 

But the first morning I showed up to work for him—the 
very first morning—once I’d quit Harry Jason and 
was at Huff’s mercy—was old Huffy 
chummy? In a pig’s eye he was! I 
blew in about ten o’clock—course no 
boss that was a human being had 
ought to expect a fellow to be a 
stickler about office hours on the first 
day when he was just 
learning the ropes— 
kind of on a vacation, 
you might say. I 
breezed up to Hufi’s 
desk and looked at him 
in a way that’d of 
showed any decent fel- 
low that I wanted to 
be friendly and work 
together with him, and 
I told him: ‘‘ Well, 
boss, here’s little Ray 
all ready to save the 
country.” 

You’d of thought he’d 
of laughed, wouldn’t 
you? ’Stead of that he 
looked me over like I 
was a book agent, and 
he snarled—oh, he’s got 
the meanest, nastiest, 
doggondest unpleasant- 
est way—he yelped at 
me: “In this office the 
saving of the country 
begins at eight-thirty 
A. M. daily.” 

Well, d’ you know, I 
had a darn’ good notion 
to quit right there. 
Bawling me out because 
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First crack out of the 
box! Can you beat it? 
But thinks I, ‘‘Oh, he’s 
just fooling,” so I kind 
of looked dignified to 
show him he’d better 
not presume on his 
position, and I says 
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«, Huff never even looked at me! Too 
sid to let a single yip out of him. Just 
_y in this box with the rubber bands,” 
1, on me. 
sry for the poor zob, having it put all 
h was one sweet little darling of a car— 
‘y, Mac—now for Pete’s sake, don’t go 
yever got onto it, and of course I was 
'.e machine—but say, maybe I didn’t 
«ittle joy-rides in that sedan with Sue 
Sim’s girl! 
a I saw there were bad times coming. 
| really wanted to glom onto that job 


kockers in this burg—course I never 
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races and trying to get somebody in 
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Burkett. Not wishing Huff no harm, 
, at in the course of time I could just 
lcrab’s job off him, and with me as 
a lepartment would show a little speed, 
12 would get along like a coupla sun- 
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e/ive-dollar room at Ma Stirner’s, right 
On practically, and there was a dandy 
(get breakfast right round the corner, 
e thick as thieves—engaged, you might 
t, if there’s any prettier telephone girl 
 /st lead me to her, that’s what I say! 
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te to coax the job along. 
eas going to have to be an 
tien Huffy and I, and one of 
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jollied her a little, but nothing but a little fun, you under- 
stand, like calling her Millie the Monk and Willie the 
Catawampus, and things like that—you know how I can 
make up funny names for people—I don’t claim any 
special credit for it, just comes natural. Did you know I 
was the first one to call Huff old Huffy? 

Well, it used to get Tillie sore. She thought I was trying 
to be flip, and she insisted I had to call her Miss Groat. 

“Sure,” I said; “you got the right idea, sister. Us 
highbrows is long on the formal stuff. All right, kiddo; 
T’ll call you by your full name mit the handle on it.” 

And then whadyuh think I called her? Miss Goat! 
Sa-a-y, maybe I didn’t have her wild! 

Then bimeby I kind of got to liking her. Me and Sue 
had been having a little spat, and I will admit Tillie 
looked good to me, though I can’t say I care much for 
those skinny, serious dames with no pep and fun to ’em. 
Neither Tillie nor Huff got a sense of humor, and whatever 
ails me, I do have one elegant sense of humor; it’s just 
natural with me. Don’t you think a sense of humor and 
the ability to see your own faults are the most necessary 
things a fellow could have, Mac? 

Well, ’s I was saying, I didn’t care much for Tillie. But 
I could see she was getting moony about me, and one time 
I sort of patted her on the head—made out like there was 
something the matter with the way her hair was fixed. 
But, my heavens, just kidding her—same’s I would the 
Queen of Patagohia if she walked into my office! 

But Tillie—it does beat all Hades how seriously these 
dames can take themselves and any little thing a fellow 
says to ’em—she goes and gets an idea I’m making love to 
her, and she gives me to understand she’s all plenty en- 
gaged up mit a young dentist out in Rosebank, and will 
little Ray can the flirtatious chatter? And she didn’t 

think I was such a much-a-much anyway, 
even if I was her superior, and she’d take 
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my dictation, but she wouldn’t take my lip 
and—man, you never heard anything like the 
way she threw it into me! I mean, she thought 
she was handing it to me. But Lord, I never 
paid the slightest attention to her squawking, 
no more’n a rabbit! 

Well, that got me kind of irate—her having 
the gall to think Ray Moller would think of fall- 
ing for her. Why, say, when I marry it’s going 
to be somebody with class, like Sue, that can 
put up a front anywhere! And I’ll back Sue to 
kid any of these sassiety wrens up on the Boule- 
vard and get away with it to afare you well— 
yes, and in New York too, and just between you 
and I, Sue thinks I’m the candy kid myself! 

So I says: “All right, Miss Goat; we’ll strictly 
observe office eti’’—what was it Isaid now? Oh, 
yes! Sure; that was it! ‘‘We’ll just observe 
business etiquette,” I says. bot 

AndI did. When she made a bull in my letters 
maybe I didn’t bawl her out for fair! She’d 
gone and asked for it, hadn’t she? 

And then—you remember how it was? I had 
to share her time with Huffy and two other sales- 
men. Believe me, that was some punk arrangement. It 
cer’nly did use to give me a pain to have to sit round 
waving my feet in the air waiting for Tillie to get through 
with Huffy’s long-winded dictating. Why, say, that fellow 
Huff may know a little something about real estate, but 
he’s so plumb illiterate that when he tries to compose a 
letter he Fletcherizes his words—like this: 

“ Dear—uh—dear—uh—dear sir—In reply to your—in 
reply to your—in reply to your favor would say that— 
uh—that—uh—would say that—uh—the house regarding 
which you ask about is still unrented—no, cross that out, 
Miss Groat. Make it, is still available. No, no! Leave it 
the way it was.” 

Oh, it used to get me simply wild to have to listen to 
him, and me all ready to sling out a nifty little epistle if I 
could just get hold of that scrub stenog. Well, after our 
talkee-talkee, blamed if Tillie didn’t try to take it out on 
me by deliberately putting the other fellows’ letters ahead 
of mine, and if I spoke to her about it she’d do the injured 
innocent and pipe up: “I’m very sorry, but I have to 
finish Mr. Huff’s mail first.’ Oh, gee, girls, aren’t we the 
snippy little schoolma’ams! I could of slapped her! 

But I got even. She wasn’t very long on vocabulary 
and—I don’t want to toot my own horn or anything, but I 
will say that all through my two years—almost practically 
two years—in high school I put it all over the class in 
English, and I used to read The Merchant of Venice 
aloud. The English teacher said I could spout it like a 
regular actor, and if I haven’t got anything else I certainly 
have got a three-ring vocabulary. So ’stead of giving her 
a lot of lowbrow junk like she was accustomed to from 
Huff and the other roughnecks I’d gabble off something 
like this: 

“Dear Sir: As to further details regarding the many 
elegancies and refinements of apartment mentioned, would 
(Continued on Page 78) 


“Mr. Burkett,’? I Says, ‘‘I’ve Fired This 
Yahoo. But I Guess He Wants to Fire Me 
Instead and Take My Job. How About It?" 
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BExciartall: 
“When the 
frost is on 


the pumpkin and 
the fodder’s in the 
shock,” the citi- 
zens of this coun- 
try are going to 
receive some re- 
turns with a per- 
sonal kick to them 
that will make 
those from the 
tally sheets under 
the head of Presi- 
dential Electors 
seem cold, remote 
and inconsequen- 
tial. And a very 
large proportion of 
those who awaken 
to the fact that we 
have been making 
a national decision 
other than that of 
choosing a new 
chief occupant for 
the White House 
are going to get 
the jolt of their 
lives when the real 
punch of this col- 
lateral and almost 
noiseless ballot is 
delivered to their 
inner conscious- 
ness. 

Those who are 
headed to receive 
the full force of 
this shock belong 
to the smug class 
of city dwellers 
who live without 
the slightest realizing sense that they have any personal 
relation to the farm. And the extent of this metropolitan 
public, whose members would define wheat as something 
sold on the Board of Trade and milk as a costly fluid left on 
doorsteps, is amazing. ' 

Of course the towns and the cities are full of men who 
have come in from the country and earved out careers in 
the great industrial and social centers, who could, on a 
pinch, tell a head of barley from other cereal samples in 
husk if they were allowed to finger its whiskers—but the 
speed with which these transplanted farm boys can forget 
their direct economic dependence upon the fruit of the 
farmer’s toil is somewhat surprising. However, they are 
scheduled for an excellent opportunity to recall that 
dependence when thereturns arein from the farms this fall. 

You may not believe in fairies—but this is the big polit- 
ical season when all American citizens pin their faith to 
straw ballots. One of the biggest and most important 
straw votes of this presidential year has just been taken 
under Federal auspices, and its results make the question 
of who is going to move into the White House next March 
look like a side issue—at least to those who still retain a 
theoretical knowledge of the fact that foodstuffs are grown 
on farms, not in grocery stores, markets and milk depots. 
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The Scarcity of Man Power 


HIS straw ballot, in the form of a nation-wide survey 

by the Department of Agriculture, reveals the facts that 
the productive punch of the farm is being sapped by the 
insatiable demands of industry and that if this leeching 
process is not stopped before long agriculture is going to 
be bled white and the frolicking city dwellers are going to 
stop the cabaret jazz dance long enough to inquire: 
“Where is the food?” 

Fortunately the Secretary of Agriculture is a man of 
enough vision to see that the big job right now for his 
department is to compel the people outside of agriculture 
to do a little plain, open-eyed thinking on the subject of 
their relation to agriculture—otherwise this survey on the 
cut in farm production and its causes would not have been 
made. Possibly the fact that he discovered, soon after 
taking his chair, that industry was raiding his official 
household and taking scores of his ablest lieutenants, at 
salaries which his appropriation handicaps did not permit 
him to pay, may have helped to a livelier realization that 
the same process of depletion was taking the pep out of the 
farmer and slowing down his productive capacity. 


By FORREST C 


Horse:Drawn Combined Harvester in Field, Eastern Oregon 


When the administrative head of a great organization 
confronts the fact, as did Secretary Meredith, that his loss 
of valued men in the fiscal year is more than 12,000—not 
counting those who were removed or dropped as tempo- 
rary—and that they were absorbed by industry at an aver- 
age increase in salary of fifty-one per cent, it is not strange 
that he suspects that industry is out ona raid. Ina single 
bureau of the department 178 men went out. Of these the 
salaries of 158 were known, and these represented an aver- 
age increase of $4340, or 339 per cent. But the Secretary 
of Agriculture must get his pay-roll funds from Congress— 
not from a board of directors of business men—and 
consequently he must stand the gaff as best he can, in spite 
of the fact that the pay roll of his department is very likely 
the best profit producer in which Uncle Sam’s money is 
invested. 

But the American farmer doesn’t have to ask Congress 
for an O. K. to his pay roll or for running orders, either, 
which is one reason why his attitude toward the raid of 
industry on his man power and his decision on production 
for 1920 are matters of direct personal concern to every 
man, woman and child in America, and more than justify 
a special straw ballot involving the sending of thousands 
of letters and telegrams to Uncle Sam’s trained corps of 
reporters on crops and agricultural conditions throughout 
the country. 

Reduced to their least common denominator, these thou- 
sands of reports show conclusively that farm production is 
this year going to suffer a decided slow-down—not because 
the farmers are going on a strike but because the city has 
robbed them of their man power and they cannot help 
themselves; that thousands of farms are being entirely 
abandoned as to operation and thousands of farmhouses 
left empty of tenants; that other thousands of farmhouses 
serve their main purpose as overflow dwellings for indus- 
trial wage workers who cannot find housing accommoda- 
tions in near-by towns and cities; that almost innumerable 
farms will be only partially worked by their owners, who 
are too old to go into the factories and plants to reap the 
harvest of high wages that have drawn their sons, daugh- 
ters and hired hands into the zone of the bright lights; 
that farmers have been feeding the wage workers and the 
rest of the world at less than a living wage, at least in the 
latter-day definition of that term, and that farmers gen- 
erally are decidedly tired of working twelve and even fifteen 
hours a day to feed industrial workers who limit their own 
day to eight hours and receive a wage that looks “‘ beyond the 
dreams of avarice” to the tired, plugging tiller of the soil. 
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A Modern Tractor Mows, Rakes, Loads and Hauls Your Hay, 
But Won’t Eat a Bit of It 


“Fortunately the farmer is not in a state of mind to 
strike and leave the city man without a product. He is 
going steadily on doing what he can with his own hands, 
and I think anyone who knows the situation will not blame 
him for being conservative about investing more than $100 
a month in cash and board for hired men who, under 
unfavorable weather conditions, may not be employed in 
productive labor much more than half of the time, and the 
product of whose labor is wanted by the consumer at a 
price below the cost of production. The time is ripe for 
the city man to recognize that the farmer should be as well 
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paid for his services as any other member of 
society using equal skill and energy in produc- 
ing the things which are wanted. That is all 
the farmer asks for. Who would deny him 
this?” 


Now for another expert and wholly inde- 
pendent view of.the food-production situation 
as revealed by these thousands of reports from 
all over the country. Leon M. Estabrook, chief 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, is Uncle 
Sam’s specialist in this line of diagnosis. His 
batting average is high and his forecasts have 
given him the confidence of farmers, traders 
and food-product manufacturers over a long 
term of years. Mr. Estabrook makes this 
terse diagnosis: 


“The supply of hired farm labor in the 
United States is only 72.4 per cent of a normal 
supply, which compares with 84.4 per cent of a 
normal supply a year ago, indicating a decrease 
for the year of nearly fifteen per cent, notwith- 
standing that wages are fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent higher than they were last year ac- 
cording to reports received in the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. Farmers are unable, or at 
least believe they are unable, to meet the com- 
petition of cities for such labor. Inasmuch as 
crops cannot be produced without labor, such 
a situation cannot fail to have an effect upon 
production and therefore have a tendency to 
maintain high prices for farm products.” 


Eight-Hour Farmers 


a OT only is farm labor scarcer than usual 

but itis less efficient, according to reports 
of farmers generally. Those who are attracted 
to towns, cities and public works get more pay 
and work fewer hours than they did when on 
the farms, and those who remain on farms are 
demanding shorter hours also. There is wide complaint 
among farmers of the eight-hour movement. 

“The total acreage in crops will probably be reduced, 
though not in the same proportion as the reduction in the 
labor supply because the farmers themselves, with their 
families, are exerting practically their full powers. Culti- 
vation will be more extensive—that is, less intensive—than 
formerly. More land will be put into grass and crops which 
require a minimum of labor. Crops will be less intensively 
cultivated than when labor is plentiful. The farm-labor 
(Continued on Page 127) 


Palouse Wheat Fields, Washington 
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“You Lazy Devil — You’re Getting 


a 


as Gross as Kaiser Guillaume. 


<S A Good Soldier Should be Thin” 


ing within herself a problem. It was a hard prob- 
lem, a desperate, desolate problem of harsh reality 
involving the suicide of a very good friend of hers—a 
friend who at that very moment, less than ten feet 
away from her particular gay, flag-draped corner, of the 
barracks where she dispensed wine and wisdom to the 
derelicts of her realm, sat pushed back from the big cen- 
tral eating table, his wooden leg stretched upon a chair, 
his leather leg stuck out straight before him like that 
of a fat, overstuffed sawdust doll, and with his thin face 
alive with merriment regaled his comrades, ex-poilus and 
derelicts all, with jokes which kept them in a constant roar 
of laughter. He was, in fact, relating to them the night 
adventures of one Monsieur Revenant, the ghost of his 
own leg, who still haunted the battlefields and by all 
accounts was a very naughty fellow indeed. 

He was in fine form to-day, Monsieur No Legs—Pas de 

Jambes, as his friends affectionately nicknamed him. He 
did not look in the least as if he contemplated suicide, or 
any other shocking, unconventional escapade. On the 
contrary, in his faded horizon-blue tunic, with his curly 
blond hair standing on end, his blue eyes shining with 
gayety and his thin cheeks tinged with color, he looked 
like a jolly tousled young recruit, flushed by the good wine 
inside of him, the rude jokes of his comrades and the joy of 
physical life surging warm and strong through his veins. 
But his legs—one wooden to the thigh and the other with a 
great leather contrivance strapped about the knee—the 
two canes by his chair, the heavy violet shadows beneath 
the unconquered blue eyes and the deep vertical furrows 
on either side of the smiling mouth revealed the fact that 
this young Frenchman belonged to that vast forgotten 
army of derelicts, millions strong, which the war had. cast 
upon the shores of peace, wrecked, battered, broken, and 
then left to creep back to life—or to die. 
_ It was plain that among all that company of comrades 
gathered at the table there was none who suspected that 
Monsieur Pas de Jambes had made the fight of his life and 
had lost that fight. None save Madame Cecil, watching 
him furtively out of the tail of her eye as she chatted now 
with one now with another of the men as they lounged up 
to her counter for a smoke or advice upon their work in the 
fields, suspected that Monsieur Pas de Jambes, sitting 
there so young, so supple despite his disability, cigarette in 
hand, blowing one smoke ring through another smoke ring 
and watching them through smiling narrowed eyes dissolve 
into the ever thickening air, had already made his ren- 
dezvous with death, had said good day to the world and 
was even at that moment coolly deliberating how best to 
shatter down the solid door which separates this present 
actual world of pain from the hypothetical next one of joy. 
To Madame Cecil, who knew him well, this decision was 
written over him big and clear, like an afternoon commu- 
nique of disaster, but to the others his gayety was the 
usual, the normal thing. It resembled the average com- 
munique from a quiet sector: ‘‘ Nothing of importance to 
signalize upon this portion of the Front.” 

But Madame Cecil knew better. She knew that his 
moral resistance had at length caved; caved after months 


M ie wits CECIL, queen of Derelict Isle, was debat- 


of torment and savage resistance. Fi- 
nally he had succumbed to despair, and 
this sudden burst of joyousness, un- 
feigned and spontaneous though it 
undoubtedly was, rose from his deter- 
mination to give his comrades one final celebration as a 
farewell souvenir.. Convinced of this by innumerable 
small signs and incidents which had piled up in the last 
three days, ever since his return from Paris, the problem 
which Madame Cecil posed to herself was this: If he in- 
tended to commit suicide, what was she to do about it? 
Prevent it? How? Say it was the act of a coward, a 
deserter? Say that to Felix, who wore the Croix de Guerre 
and the Medaille Militaire and had been cited before an 
army corps for distinguished courage while under a raking 
fire from both French and enemy machine guns? Tie him 
up with a rope in his chair? Dissuade? Implore? Weep? 

None of those things would answer with Felix, her infal- 
lible instinct said. Life had cut him too deep for that. 
No, if he did not confide his intention to her it was because 
he did not intend that she should interfere. And more than 
that, it was because he felt she had no right to interfere. 
This was his very own particular affair. 

For the past three days Madame Cecil had been trying 
to get through to his isolated and determined spirit; trying 
to make him confide; trying to break down that wall of 
impenetrable reserve behind which secretly he planned his 
assault on life. But all her attempts had failed, like a 
barrage which falls short. She had not reached him. 
Intrenched in his own decision, Felix had not budged; he 
had not even let her see that he knew she was aware of his 
intention. Not aword, not asign, not a flicker in the gaze of 
those unfaltering blue eyes. 

Madame Cecil sighed as behind her counter she washed 
up the small half-pint bottles in which she sold wine. She 
never had a sufficiency of those small half-pint bottles— 
petites demoiselles, the men called them—and she was for- 
ever washing up the empties as they were returned, in 
order to keep up with the demand. She washed up half a 
dozen petites demoiselles and stood them bottom up on the 
counter to dry. 

And all the while, without conscious volition, her mind 
marched. wearily round and round this wall of silence 
which Felix had reared to keep her out, seeking some 
breach, some weak spot by which she could win through 
to the inside where his soul sat on guard, terribly watchful, 
poised, alert. . 

In this affair Madame Cecil was not altogether single- 
minded in her desire to save. Arrived herself at tranquil 
middle age, her experience with life, with disillusion and 
pain, had taught her that. beyond a certain point no one 
could help another. Beyond a certain point each soul 
stood alone. Up to that point love, sympathy served. 
Beyond. it nothing served. One went on alone—or one 
refused to go on at all. And Felix had refused. Well, and 
had he not a right to refuse? Certainly, if ever a mortal 
had a right to rebel, to go on strike against the fantastic 
cruelty and irony of life, Felix indubitably had that right. 
What had life done for him the last four years but strike 
him down again and again? Each time with incredible 
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and throbbed, Felix had wild nightmare dreams. He 
dreamed that his leg, which was amputated behind the 
Somme lines, came forth from its anonymous grave and 
searched for its master over all the battlefields. This devil, 
this imbecile of a leg, vowed Felix, walked like a ghost 
every chill night. Up and down the battlefields it searched. 
Along the Somme, the Chemin des Dames, through the 
mud of Flanders, down on the Piavi, on the red, drenched 
plains of Saloniki, that dirty pig of a leg went stumping, 
stumping, talking with ghosts of comrades, laughing, 
carousing with dead men, marching through snow and 
mud and blood in the black night, seeking its master and 
its mate. 

And the worst of it was, declared Felix, that instead 
of making his campaigns alone, this villainous Monsieur 
Revenant, this Monsieur Ghost Leg, must needs drag him 
along too. And who wants to go campaigning every night 
after campaigning every day for years? 

"Twas disgusting! Species of an oyster! Species of a 
dirty pig! What did Monsieur Revenant take him for, to 
drag him out every ‘night? 

Ah, he was a very pretty profligate, that Monsieur 
Revenant! And traveling as he did by night and in the 
dark, nobody got onto the fact that he was only half a 
man. He swilled in every low pothouse, he kissed every 
jolie femme, he cursed like a marine, and he had a collec- 
tion of naughty chansons that would do credit to the 
demoiselles of the Folies-Bergére. In short, he was a 
drunken, swaggering, disreputable salaud, this Monsieur 
Revenant, wn grand diable, whom he, Monsieur Felix, was 
excessively ashamed to be connected with, even in ghost 
land. 


“Pauvre Madame!’’ She Murmured. “See! How Frightfully Pale She Is! For a Long Time I Have 
Wanted Her to Go Away, But She Would Not’ 
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For the first thing this species of an oyster did upon 
meeting the ghost of a comrade upon the dusky road was 


to sing out: 
“Hé! Halte la! Have you seen my copain pass this 
way?” 


‘‘What regiment?’”’ 

“Two Hundred Twenty-fifth Infantry. Company Ten.” 

“What name?” 

“‘Welix Leroux. Sergeant. I am his copain. 
searched for him this long time.” 

And once, declared Felix, this Monsieur Revenant got 
on his trail. It was in the trenches before Verdun. He had 
met up with some pals. Monsieur Revenant put his cus- 
tomary question: Had they seen aught of his copain. 

“Has he lost his right leg, this copain of yours?”’ asked 
a burly poilu. 

Monsieur Revenant cried out eagerly: “‘Oui! Oui! His 
right leg—at the thigh. It was on the Somme, in an attack. 
I was with him, you comprehend, and so I know. The 
boches were shelling our lines. Les sales brutes! Les carnes! 
The shells were breaking ten meters away—five meters— 
three. I said to my copain, ‘We'd best shake a lively leg 
out of this.’ And he replied, ‘’Tis worse behind, old man.’ 
And just then—pluff!—a shell hit me square. After that I 
knew no more. And did you see him? Where, then?”’ 

“Tt was in a hospital behind the Somme lines. I lay in 
the same salle, in the next bed even, with a bullet through 
my lungs.” 

“Ah! Rotten luck! Through the lungs, eh? You were 
attacking without doubt?” 

“Non! Tonnerre de Dieu! Running away! We were all 
running that day. And as I ran suddenly I felt a blow 
between the shoulders. Not 
brutal, you comprehend, 
but swift, sharp, pricking, 
like the sting of a bee. It 
was death, monsieur, that 
bee sting, but I didnot know 
it at the time. I ran on. 
Presently I began to 
stumble, fall, fetch up bright 
red blood, and the field, my 
running comrades, the trees, 
swam round me in a red 
mist. I came to in the hos- 
pital beside your friend, 
where I lasted out the week. 
They couldn’t stop the 
hemorrhage. And there you 
are! Oh, yes, I remember 
that comrade of yours very 
well! He was a bizarre type. 
An original. What do you 
think was the first postal he 
sent to his wife after his 
amputation? Just one line: 
‘They have cut off one leg.’ 
That’s all! When thedoctors 
began to fool with the re- 
maining member he sent a 
second postal: ‘They’ve be- 
gun on the other.’ And will 
you believe it, monsieur, he 
made me laugh not half an 
hour before my time came? 
And did you say he re- 
covered?” 

“That I do not know. 
You understand, I lost sight 
of him. I went; he stayed 
behind. -So now I search for 
him.” 

Thus that filthy ghost of 
a leg, Monsieur Revenant, 
would stump up and down 
those dead and cold battle- 
fields, accost other ghosts, 
drink and carouse and palm 
himself off for a man and the 
copain of Sergeant Leroux. 
It was intolerable, for one 
did not like to bear an evil 
reputation even among the 
dead. 

These Odysseys of Mon- 
sieur Ghost Leg, Felix would 
relate with grim humor upon 
the mornings after a cold 
night when his leg had ached 
in bed. He would relate 
them to Lisette. His face 
haggard, deep violet shad- 
ows beneath his eyes, he 
would ease himself clumsily 
into his chair by the fire, 
stretch out his stiff leg, ex- 
tend thin hands to the 
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HE things about 
[ec be written 

need preface. 
They need explana- 
tion, that all men may 
know by these presents 
that the writer hereof 
is not an outsider to 
the things under dis- 
cussion and that some 
of the rocks that will 
be heaved hereinafter 
come not from the out- 
side in, but from the 
inside out of the Re- 
publican Party. Hence 
a few autobiographi- 
cal facts. 

To begin, I am a 
delegate to the Re- 
publican National 
Convention—this 
year;regularly elected. 
I made the usual fight 
for my election as del- 
egate, and in a pri- 
mary carried my ward 
by five to one, my 
town by three to one 
and my county by 
more than ten to one. 
Instructions for me 
were carried in nine 
out of ten counties in 
my district and I was 
elected by the unani- 
mous vote of my dis- 
trict convention. 

Before the district 
convention the little 
Kansas country paper 
which carries the lia- 
bility of my political 
views had contained 
articles upon the vari- 
ous presidential can- 
didates, indicating the good points of General Wood, reit- 
erating faith in Hoover, setting forth the courage and 
optimism of Johnson, viewing Harding with alarm and 
Lowden with distrust, while coming out with an enthusi- 
asm generally regarded as somewhat Pickwickian for Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas. No attempt was made to duck or 
straddle any issue or to hide any preference. So much for 
the present. Now for the past. 
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Passing the Word to be Careful 


HAVE served the Republican Party in my town, county 

and state as ward committeeman, as county chairman, 
as Republican state committeeman, and once for a few 
brief, inglorious days in 1912 I was Republican national 
committeeman from Kansas, which job I resigned an hour 
before the nomination of Mr. Taft to become Bull Moose 
national committeeman, in which job I raised the funds 
necessary for two state campaigns from Kansas Bull 
Moosers without accepting any of the money which came 
from the National Progressive Committee. Going back 
into the Republican Party, I was chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Allen-for-Governor organization which 
financed the primary campaign for the present governor of 
Kansas. This campaign enabled Mr. Allen, while he was 
in Europe serving his country, to be nominated without 
making a speech or even writing a letter, in a hard-fought 
primary contest in which he carried one hundred out of 
one hundred and five Kansas counties. 

Now these facts are set down not in vainglory, but to 
explain that what shall hereinafter follow is not written by a 
pink-cheeked reformer who is trying to build a world of 
cream puffs above what he considers the decaying mudsills 
of a lost humanity. 

Still there is an ‘‘on the other hand.” The gentle reader 
must not get the impression that my mouth always has 
been agape to take whatever treacle of program the 
Squeerses of politics might pour in. My short way in 
politics has been sloshed through a sea of spilled beans. 
In politics always there abideth these three—the giant at 
the top of the bean stalk, the giant killer at the bottom of 
the bean stalk, and the bean spiller, always more or less on 
the toes of both. : 

To get at the moral of this tale it is necessary to tell the 
story of how one delegate was elected, for that election 
in some manner must epitomize the story of the election 
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Republican Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago 


of most of them. And this means Democrats as well.as 
Republicans, for the party system and all its infernal 
gantlet of caste, conservatism and ritual is fastened upon 
both parties. And the grotesque and gorgeous nonsense of 
it all provokes a laugh in both parties, which laugh saves 
the Republic. For if we ever really, honestly, in our heart’s 
core as Americans, accept it seriously we should go mad 
or revert to barbarism. 

The organization is a self-perpetuating institution, hard 
and at times inflexible. Public opinion moves it slowly. 
Delegates to conventions are selected largely of the organ- 
ization, by the organization and for the organization. 
And these delegates go to conventions to do the bidding of 
the organization, which is guided largely by an instinct of 
self-defense. Contests for delegations too often are con- 
tests of factions in the organization. So the whole business 
of party organization—in both parties—becomes a cult, a 
caste, an estate in government. 

In the Middle West the primary has crippled the organ- 
ization somewhat by allowing citizens to vote in primaries 
who have not registered in the party. But the crippling is 
not universal, and in years of doubt and confusion and 
small partisan interest, such as this year, the organization 
controls, unless someone goes out with blood in his eye to 
do it to death—which is, after all, the greatest outdoor 
sport in the world. 

The announcement of my candidacy for delegate to the 
Republican National Convention this year came with the 
public announcement that the organization desired me to 
enter the race. Then naturally came words of warning 
from my friends, as for instance, from Governor Allen— 
thus: 

“Now,” quoth the governor to his friend girding up his 
loins for this race as delegate, ‘‘do be careful!” Adding 
further, for my soul’s good, that the other fellows, meaning 
the conservative Republicans, had small sense of humor 
and could not appreciate the free, glad way in which one 
is sometimes tempted to tell the truth about their owlish 
eccentricities; that this is no time to emphasize the in- 
stability of property rights which are affected by public 
use; and finally, beloved, that the chief end of man is to 
lick the Democrats. 

And mind you, the ink was hardly dry on the order of 
the Kansas Supreme Court literally confiscating to the 
public use in an emergency every coal mine in the Kansas 
mining district, and the governor had asked for the order. 
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at group inside the Republican Party, 
r less of party leaders from the grass 
{1, rose up and overthrew the Cannon 
(louse. In 1912 the same organization 
med of small party leaders in both 
‘the reactionary Republicans and over- 
‘aachine in the Democratic National 
‘ose days insurgency permeated the 
|parties. To-day insurgence without 
¢small, is working in the hearts of all 
aking for confusion, for inaction, for 
|; But also it is breeding a volcano. 
1* unrest wants efficiency. It is not 
¢hat it is seeking change in government 
eistoms. It wants brave, constructive 
> 1.e American Government as it is, the 
t1as it is constituted, and work out a 
}vatus so that the devilish dance of 
r1 one set of impossibly high prices to 
tiill cease; so that the honest, thrifty 
| ot fear poverty in old age if he edu- 
| his manhood; so that the capitalist 
e ure forth upon new seas of enterprise, 
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mechanic or the professional man, need not suffer between 
the grinding millstones of rising living costs and the lower- 
ing value of his invested dollars. 

It is the belief of one delegate to the national convention 
who has been out among the voters that they are not in- 
tensely interested in presidential candidates. Indeed they 
are cool toward political parties, though they do feel that 
upon the Democratic Party rests an intolerable burden of 
blame for the present snarl of our American institutions. 
So naturally if there is no change in the political status, and 
if the people have nothing else to vote for but two mean- 
ingless parties as they are just before their national con- 
ventions assemble, the folks are going to hit the Democrats 
such a jolt as will make the Republican defeat of 1912 look 
like a tie vote. But that is not what they want. They 
want something real, some real man, some real, unequivocal 
program, some definite promise of concrete performance, 
and not the tiresome clanking brass and tinkling cymbals 
of the party claptrap. 

And at this writing in spring, just before the big political 
battles in Chicago and San Francisco, party leadership in 
America is stone blind and stone deaf. Both parties are 
playing the old game. 

“What good would it do the Democratic Party to take 
this man Hoover?” declares your Democratic statesman 
who knows that his party is doomed. “Suppose we did 
elect him—he doesn’t know the organization. He would 
go into each state and name a lot of business men and 
engineers and experts, and what would become of the 
party?” 

And the Republicans have a sadder answer: 

“Why should we throw away victory now that it’s in 
our hands—waste it on a rank outsider who hasn’t iden- 
tified himself with the party? Let us have someone who is 
a product of our institutions!’’ 

Which, being translated, means someone who has been 
county attorney, district judge, congressman and then 
either governor or senator; someone who has climbed the 
slippery ladder which too often has disguised his real 
feelings, his real aspirations, his real self, and has built 
about him a sheet-iron mask, tattooed with cheap maxims, 
stupid homilies and false issues that have no relation to the 
situation. A dozen candidates of both parties have been 
speaking two or three times a day all spring, and what has 
been said? Balanced sentences, elaborate insignificances, 
a fierce fe-fo-fi-fumism to hunt ’em out, stand ’em up and 
shoot ’em down. The Red has taken the place of the un- 
speakable Turk in the list of those whom it is safe and 
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popular to abuse. But no one of all the horde of presi- 
dential office seekers running up and down the land seems 
to have realized that the Red is an economic problem, an 
engineering job, the product of seasonal labor, unskilled, 
congested labor, ignorance and an exploiting system which 
twists men’s brains and drives them crazy. As deporta- 
tion is the only solution for the Red menace, so putting 
people in jail is the only solution offered for the problem of 
the high cost of living. 

We have a problem of governmental waste and extray- 
agance which has increased taxes to undreamed-of propor- 
tions, yet an indignant Republican Congress has been in 
session a year, and the problem of waste and extravagance 
still looms in the campaign a spectacle for the two groups 
of Pharisees to quarrel about; one group declaring that 
the other started it; the other answering that the accusers 
did not stop it when they had Congress. 


The Reaction of Partisans 


ND here’s the trouble: It’s the Pharisaism of the parties. 
We have become more partisan than American. The 
socialists who were expelled from the New York legislature 
were put out fér placing their party creed above the public 
welfare. But about the only thing which branded them as 
typical Americans was their typical un-Americanism. For 
millions in all the parties unconsciously place party above 
country. 

The reaction of the bitter partisans of both parties to 
the candidacy of Hoover is well in point. Here was a man 
who obviously would make a President extraordinarily 
equipped for the great work of the hour—our international 
relations and our economic reconstruction. Yet the lead- 
ers of either party would rather be defeated than name 
Hoover. They realize that he is not interested in any 
party’s welfare except as it incidentally is well for the 
country for the party to thrive. They realize that after he 
had crossed himself and bowed before teamwork his ardor 
for the party would be vastly cooled, while his zeal as 
an American would rise. They understand thoroughly 
that the independent vote which would rally to Hoover 
would not be interested in his policies, and that the inde- 
pendent attitude of mind would govern his course in the 
presidency. 

And so even though there is a strong minority in the 
leadership of both of the old parties in fairly perfect ac- 
cord with the things which Mr. Hoover believes in, still 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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ORthetwelve 
months im- 
mediately 
following the ar- 
mistice a veritable 
tidal wave of traffic 
from America has 
beaten against the 
Scandinavian 
shores, drawn by 
the reopening of 
trade routes para- 
lyzed for five years 
by the war. Inthe 
commercial mael- 
strom there have 
been many wrecked 
enterprises, count- 
less financial dis- 
asters and ruined 
interests; and now 
that the storm is 
subsiding it leaves 
in itswakean after- 
math of bitterness 
and misunder- 
standing. It has 
been a year of re- 
markable and be- 
wildering events to 
these neutral states 
and especially to 
Sweden. Her peo- 
ple have watched 
a galaxy of new re- 
publics materialize 
out of the surrounding peoples, all taking upon themselves 
modes of government new and strange to this part of the 
world. Five years ago the whole of Russia was under a 
despotic rule, and south of Sweden lay the greatest of all 
militaristic empires. 
Gone! All lost in a sudden giant convulsion, but here 
in the midst of it Sweden remains almost unmoved, a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a Socialist cabinet, the first, 


Typical Waterfall Only Partly Harnessed 


I believe, ever formed in the world without bloodshed. The 
smooth running of this difficult combination is a tribute to 
the tact and progressiveness of King Gustaf V, who has 
steered his government alike between the rocks of war 
and the shoals of anarchy, a feat deserving great credit in 
days when dynasties have fallen like houses of cards. 
Even while the political earthquake was in progress the 
wave of traffic from America started, and it is due to 
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of the far west. In the course of af 
be producing and trading with Amer 
considered impossible. | 

For those of us who have been ¢ 
affairs over here it is plain that an 
must be developed, and old wound 
quickly as possible. Each national 1 
is of vital importance to America, a1 
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, athery features still bearing a strong 
nce living face. On either side of the 
‘jre the fatal bullet had passed through 
dg the Swedes in combat against the 
1 had been much disagreement over the 
e he bullet that killed the king had been 
e ans or by one of theking’sown men. It 
«the question can be satisfactorily an- 
{2 exhumation of the body and the evi- 
¢ phs that were taken, but tomethesight 
3 ody carried a different story. The past, 
3 egrating body, is dead; the present is 
| gressing toward a future more glorious 
| this heroic figure of another generation. 


}/usiness for America 


3 fevents in the past two centuries brings 
/2r present position of unusual power 
gon. Her close alliance with Denmark 
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and Norway and her position in relation to other countries 
in Europe, and to the Western continents, make her an 
exceedingly important factor in the period of reconstruc- 
tion. I am anxious that the great body of Americans 
should understand these things and not come driving east- 
ward with the idea that Sweden is frozen up for ten 
months of the year and that her commerce is limited to one 
or two months in the summer when the inhabitants dig 
themselves out of their snow huts. 

The business men from America who have come to me 
in recent months have shown clear ideas of Sweden’s posi- 
tion geographically, but they had an entirely false idea 
that it was merely a country of transit and that her 
future was in no way involved with that of the United 
States. 

They know that a great and profitable market lies to the 
east, but they stop not to study the great communicating 
links between that market and America. 

A few months ago a large Western American factory sent 
a representative to Christiania to inquire into the fate of a 
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shipment of 
goods that had 
apparently been 
lost on this side. 
The instructions 
given this repre- 
sentative were 
merely to go over 
to Scandinavia, 
trace the missing 
shipment and 
take the next 
boat home. This 
firm had never 
gone in for export 
and it was only 
through the exi- 
gencies of the war 
that they had 
produced one 
shipment for a 
Scandinavian 
purchaser. The 
directors of the 
firm had never 
even considered 
Scandinavia as a 
market. Being a 
keen business 
man the firm’s 
representative 
took a look about 
the Scandinavian 
countries. After 
he had located his 
missing goods he proceeded to Stockholm, and in the 
course of three weeks he cabled back to the Middle West- 
ern factory the largest single order the firm had ever 
received, and mentioned casually in his closing words that 
there were a score or more such orders lying about which 
he would be glad to investigate if they wanted him to 
remain on this side. 


The Nation’s Possibilities 


HIS, of course, is looking at the question of Sweden’s 

position in the world from a commercial viewpoint, but in 
a more esthetic sense her possibilities are equally great, 
and she offers an interesting study from almost every 
possible angle. In the matter of size, Sweden may be com- 
pared to California, which has an area of about 158,000 
square miles and a population of about 2,500,000. While 
Sweden has approximately the same area she has some- 
what more than twice as many people; and to make the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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HEN thegreat god 
Freedom and lit- 
tle Obadiah Man- 


sions got into the New 


York train at Fairland 
Junction together the 
dawn had left them and 
was way out over the hills 
coming up in some other 
place. Obadiah was tired. 
He had broken up and 
away from his old house- 
hold gods, crossed the 
Willow River, which is 
Heliotropian for Rubicon, 
burned his bridges behind 
him, scuttled his ships, 
impersonated a Kansas 
zephyr in a town that had 
no cyclone cellars and in 
other mixed-metaphorical 
ways announced: ‘‘Good- 
by, Heliotrope City, I’m 
through!’’ 

Now he was tired. 

He emptied his pockets 
of several uncomfortable 
wads of papers. They were 
the unexamined mail 
which Mrs. Mansions had 
brought home the evening 
before, the last batch he 
was ever to get from be- 
hind the old combination 
of ‘‘One after M, between 
DandE.” Hestuffed the 
whole business into the lit- 
tle antique alligator bag, 
down with the literary ap- 
purtenances of the defunct 
Independent Producing 
and Refining Company. 
He had the whole blamed 
company right there in 
that little bag—oil ma- 
chinery, Mr. Blade’s Dup- 
peltag tract, his own tract, 
one hundred per cent con- 
trol and everything. 

He went to sleep— 
soundly; until the train 
reached the second town 
beyond Fairland Junction. 
Czechoslovakia then cap- 
tured the train, and the 
hugest Slav Obadiah had 
ever seen crowded into the 
seat beside him and flat- 
tened him against the win- 
dow. Behind, the great 
god Freedom was being sat 
upon by two other near- 
Balkan problems, a heavy 
squat one and a heavy 
tafl one. Three stops 
beyond the garlicky giant got out, to swarm along with a 
thick drift of high-priced labor pouring across a brown 
field toward a cluster of chimneys and conical brick build- 
ings. Thence to Manhattan Obadiah slept foot firm and 
serenely. 

He unkinked himself and picked up his bag. He wanted 
to get rid of this the first thing. He was seeking the ulti- 
mate in sweet liberty, with no encumbrances, and in the 
course of events he found himself before a checking 
counter where they gave him a cardboard check for ten 
cents and his oil corporation, yesterday’s mail, the blue 
tie with yellow diagonals, three collars, two shirts, a set of 
underwear, razor, handkerchiefs, three assorted socks and 
a pair of police-and-fireman’s suspenders, all except the 
dime being equally surrounded by an old worn alligator skin. 

He unlabyrinthed himself out of the station eventually, 
but when he stepped into the streets of Manhattan he was 
still in the stage where he didn’t know it. For all the real 
comprehension he brought to bear upon the subject of his 
presence there, then—he might have been mooning 
wound in the aftereffects of some powerful drug. The 
molten excitement which had streamed through his little 
veins and turned him berserker in the twinkling of an eye 
the night before was now replaced by a buzzing narcotic 
day madness. He was in the position of a man who has 
lived through a soul-revising series of events and hasn’t 
realized it yet. 


Long 
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There He Sat, the Hick. Anything in Six Figures Looked Like the Eiffel Tower to Him 


Men there are who. have captured machine-gun nests 
single-handed, and taken it for granted; ‘taken the Vic- 
toria Cross or the Croix de Guerre or the Medal of Honor 
for granted; even taken their old jobs back for granted. 
And then—one night—months, years perhaps, afterward— 
they suddenly come to in the dark; come to, out of the 
shock and stupor of the heroic into the realization and 
incredibility of the everyday. And then they don’t take it 
for granted; in fact, if they are imaginative men they flatly 
refuse to credit themselyes with any such fantastic cir- 
cumstance. They rise in bed and say—or have even been 
known to cry out in the night: ‘‘Good Lord, that wasn’t 
me!”’ 

Unless they are mental prigs as well as physical heroes, 
and then they say or ery out: ‘‘Good Lord, that wasn’t I!” 

All that afternoon and evening Obadiah enjoyed the 
sensation of doing nothing; it was some sensation for him 
too. He looked in shop windows; he ate in a restaurant; 
he studied the posters in front of the movies; he dodged 
death at a hundred street corners; he gaped at the Ele- 
vated and the cornice lines; he watched a woman demon- 
strating a brand of cigarettes in one window and a man 
demonstrating a darning-and-patching apparatus in an- 
other. 

At precisely ten minutes past eleven o’clock by the 
chronometer in the jeweler’s window, at which he had 
stopped to look at something he wasn’t interested in, 
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anything to which he was accus 
power of performing any of a doz 
as winding up and setting the’ 
six and depositing his thin sh 
blanket and a deep soft matti 
couldn’t have dragged Obadiah | 
He longed for the old, and he did 
others come to it he was in th 
York City, and when he bec 
be ready to think clearly. — 
But 

Gentlemen and ladies! Ha 
heartened, stranded and bew 
through the night? Sat slouche 
bench whose shape at first seen 
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acquaintance proved itself a 
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fused to catch the two-two for Cock- 
ee for Mirage, the four-four for Lolly- 
by the time the five-five for Elysium 
en put out. 

ily self-reliant cusses, built probably on 
gerturbable plan. Imagine, ladies and 
ne you can, the sensation of Obadiah 
yu dungeon of the Grand 


d fit for any daring in one night and 
aclusion of the change is a bench in a 
+h the eye of the patrolling attendant 
tion—invitation’ to leave. Only two 
jadiah through this night. The first 
i one o’clock. 
Merton Blade, that finest type of big 
ygressive genius in the oil game.. He 
she chuckling possessor of $110,000 of 
h, which Obadiah had paid for, been 
ha and bamboozled for, discontinued 
, signed from Heliotrope City for, and 
‘snatch a minute’s sleep on a railroad 
) Obadiah was not for Mr. Blade from 
/He began to think of Mr. Blade in- 
( ympaniment of the same growing blood 
,‘urned him into a miniature combina- 
‘YAnnunzio and Jim Jeffries on the 
Vorst of all, the more he thought of 
gier and further did his dream of Val- 
1 the dominion of the probable. 
jnutes to five by the station clock the 
ved. As he was concluding his three 
«y-ninth shift on the cast-iron bench 
e from him to the floor at his feet. He 
ij edit up. It was the check for his little 
hr. He had not put it into his pocket- 
Ie he had put it he did not know, but 
mise of a new interest in life thereof, 
. \nd somehow, it was an omen to him 
q Blade within reach. 
) d walked past the prowling attendant, 
eed straight for him. He evoked a 
10m the bowels of a cave, raftered and 
¢ | tiers bulging with suitcases, valises, 
s2migrant bundles, umbrellas, stuffed 


aie from the meekest of the meek 


duffel bags, farm produce, tool boxes, packages of gold 
bricks, wrapped-up bombs and parcels of anarchistic lit- 
erature—all the apparatus of living which the amiable 
human race stows away in its station checking rooms at 
ten cents per twenty-four hours. 

The cadayerous youth approached the counter, walking 
sideways in his dawn sleep, swayed hypnotically for the 
check which Obadiah held toward him, and staggered out 
of sight into the recesses of the cavern again. Eventually 
he reappeared with a monstrous suitcase with fat side 
bellows like a puffed-out accordion. He seemed incredu- 
lous when Obadiah insisted that the portable van wasn’t 
his. Also he out and out regarded Obadiah as a helluva 
crank for not taking it and letting it go at that. He must 
have been overcome by lugging it back, knocked out 
into slumber in some secret niche in his cave, for minute 
after minute passed and silence reigned and no youth 
reémerged. 

Suddenly next to Obadiah a hard-blowing heavyweight 
materialized, looking as though he were either just off the 
earliest train in from Stamford or about to catch the ear- 
liest out. He banged on the metal covered counter with 
a tightly rolled newspaper and sent a barrage of racket 
rolling into the parcel grotto. The cadaverous youth drifted 
slumberously into view with Obadiah’s little. antique 
alligator-skin bag. He made three separate and distinct 
efforts to give it to the fat man. The fat man wanted none 
of it under any condition; in fact the third time he 
fairly knocked it out of the youth’s somnambulistic clutch. 
It was plain to see that the latter was utterly worn out 
with the petty and self-willed types he had to deal with 
his morning. Disgusted beyond anything in the line of 
comment with the incomprehensible vagaries of human 
nature-in the early morning he was just starting back 
again with the little bag when unintelligible but beseeching 
noises from the direction of Obadiah drew his attention. 
Hope flickered in his eyes. The little guy—the little 
bag! He shot it upon the slippery plate of the counter with 
a mechanically expert twist which sent it sliding kerplunk 
into the middle of Obadiah’s front. Then he staggered off. 

Clutching his hard-won righteous possession Obadiah 
backed away from the window, gulped for breath, and 
stood for a moment in the center of the corridor way, 
confused as to where he should go. As he turned, his 
attention was pulled back to the window of the checking 
room by a furious bellow from the stout party. The 


cadaverous youth had dragged the gigantic blown-out 
suitcase forth to another unwilling customer, The suc- 
cessive idiosyncrasies of the human race now altogether 
overwhelmed him with something sublimer than anger. 
Infinite sorrow was in that faint shrug of eternal forbear- 
ance with which he turned him about and philosoph- 
ically tugged the young storage house after him. 

Anyhow, what was the use? Nobody seemed to want 
the damned thing that morning! 

Obadiah walked round and round the station in his 
efforts to get out. Seemingly the only way it could be done 
was to buy a ticket, get on a train, alight at Yonkers or 
Poughkeepsie or some place, and walk back to Forty- 
second Street. It hadn’t seemed so difficult to get into 
New York the day before. But then a crowd of professional 
guides had been flocking out of any number of trains, 
which presumably hadn’t begun to come in yet, and he 
had just followed them. Finally he came to a darker open- 
ing, which seemed to promise things ahead. He slipped 
past a cute little house that stood by the path leading 
into the opening. 

There was a violent rapping on glass behind him, and 
language. Obadiah turned. A man whom he had not 
noticed was in the little house and he was calling Obadiah 
back for conversation. It appeared that he wanted to sell 
Obadiah a ticket. Obadiah couldn’t understand why he 
needed a ticket to go out on the street. Of course New 
York was notoriously expensive and all that, but there’s a 
limit. He explained this all timidly to the man, who began 
to’ behave insultingly. He glowered at Obadiah and in the 
course of a series of unnecessarily forceful remarks which 
followed, Obadiah sufficiently recovered from his bewil- 
derment to glean certain directions that in time brought 
him to the upper floor of Forty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue. 

Presently he found himself in front of the library. He 
absently nodded good morning to the stone lions and 
mounted to a bench on the terrace. Here he opened his 
little alligator-skin bag. 

The first thing he came to was his mail. There was 
a holiday plenitude of the usual communications from 
strangers solicitous about helping him get his oil corpora- 
tion into shape, tax declaring, stationery, advertising, 
legal service, filing cabinets, and so on. He discarded 
them all. There were old trade journals, two numbers of 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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to Messrs. Eggleston and Dabney that 

he thought it about time they reported 
progress in the matter of the 
Ashaluna purchase. 

“What'd I tell you, Dab?” 
complained Eggleston. “‘Old 
L. J. won’t see us for days 
on end, then roars like a bull 
because we haven’t kept him 
posted. Wait until he learns 
just what the situation is. 
We must go together, Dab. 
He won’t believe the unsup- 
ported word of either.’’ 

L. J., in his big private 
office, sitting at a huge desk 
whose top was furnished with 
the plainest of glass inkwells, 
pens and blotter, but wholly 
free from any other evidences 
of business, was a striking 
figure. His broad shoulders 
supported a massive head 
covered with iron-gray hair, 
a trifle thin on top, always 
closely trimmed and parted 
meticulously in the middle. 
He owned a dominant nose 
at whose bridge met a pair of 
bushy black eyebrows from 
beneath which his restless 
light-blue eyes peered out 
with what his enemies called 
cold ferocity. His friends, 
however, insisted that L. J. 
was far from ferocious and 
that he was a genial soul, 
shrewd but kindly. Of his 
shrewdness there could be not 
the slightest shadow of doubt. 
Large charities testified to his 
philanthropy. If good works, as measured 
by dollar standards, prove kindness L. J. 
was the softest-hearted man alive. If the bleaching bones 
of the opposition are evidence of ferocity L. J. was indeed a 
ruthless enemy. His pathway across the far-spread plains 
of finance was marked by many a skeleton. 

There was a certain vast calm upon the craggy counte- 
nance of L. J. when in repose that reminded one of a rough- 
hewn carving in granite. He wore no beard, save for a 
sparse drooping mustache so black that people said he 
dyed it. This mustache emphasized rather than concealed 
the wide straight mouth and slightly protruding under lip. 
The under jaw was staunch rather than bulky. When L. J. 
spoke you perceived well-preserved even teeth that seemed 
to bite off the crisp short sentences by which he commu- 
nicated to his listeners such of his thoughts as he deemed 
expedient to set adrift in a world all too eager to know what 
was going on inside that massive head. 

People had good cause to be afraid of L. J. His very 
appearance discouraged any who were inclined to disagree 
with him. For this reason he had always found it neces- 
sary to form correct judgments. If he made wrong decisions 
few dared correct him. His habit of thinking independ- 
ently of others had built up about him an atmosphere 
of aloofness which he often regretted, and the fact that he 
seldom talked at length enhanced his reputation for secre- 
tiveness. L. J. would very likely have been glad to take 
people further into his confidence, but they were too timid 
in his presence to invite it. In along life, therefore, there 
had grown up in L. J.’s soul a large contempt for the gen- 
eral run of men. 

Eggleston and Dabney were a couple of smart sharp 
fellows whom he had found trustworthy and rather effi- 
cient. They knew how to mind their own business and obey 
orders. His relations with them were confidential and in 
the years of their association with him they had handled in 
a satisfactory manner many delicate matters. 

In Wall Street everyone knew that Eggleston and Dab- 
ney were L. J.’s men. But no one ever knew until after it 
had happened just what particular work they were doing 
at any given time—unless it suited L. J. to allow it to be 
known. They were men of discretion and they likewise 
knew to a nicety how to camouflage their operations so that 
if you believed them to be doing one thing they were 
pretty sure to be doing something else. Their association 
with L. J. had brought them a prestige which resulted in a 
good deal of profitable business from other sources. If you 
wished to ascertain the name of their profession you would 
have a long and tedious task. They were expert at many 
things, possessing no recognizable vocation, 
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Eggleston had 
once been an at- 
torney, ac- 
quainted with 
the intricacies of 
corporation law. 
Dabney had held 
a responsible po- 
sition in a bank, 
Eggleston, how- 
ever, did no legal 
business. Dab- 
ney neither bor- 
rowed nor lent. 

If you were a 
railroad presi- 
dent desiring ten 


“Sorry, Sir, But Mr. Dunlap Says to Tell You He’s Just 
Going to the Movies, and if it’s All the Same to You 
Would You Mind Dropping in Tosmorrow Forenoon as 

Soon After Breakfast as Possible’’ 


millions of new capital Eggleston and Dabney would tell you 
where and how to get it. If you wished to organize a line of 
ships to trade with Borneo Eggleston and Dabney’s advice 
would be of great assistance. They were not promoters; 
they did not deal in stocks. In their beautifully equipped 
offices there was no ticker. Yet they were always well in- 
formed concerning the market. They brought big men 
together and helped weed out the pikers. They were al- 
ways making discoveries of new channels for the ships of 
finance. 

They were free lances of Wall Street, making big money 
by reason of their brains, discretion and experience, and 
never investing a ten-dollar bill except for current expenses. 
There was hardly anything they couldn’t accomplish, and 
though they appeared never to do anything themselves 
they specialized in getting things done. They knew the 
ropes, commercial, financial and—not the least impor- 
tant—political. 

“Do I understand that this Dunlap is now in New 
York?”’ demanded L. J. on the morning Eggleston and Dab- 
ney found it possible to claim a few minutes of his time. 

“He is,” confirmed Eggleston. ‘‘He’s stopping at the 
Hotel Arthurfield and he’s raising the devil.” 

“You mean on a spree?” 

“No, but he’s fiddling with Mogridge and that young 
Duley.” 

“What Duley?” 


“Austin Parsons Du 
and that’s what worries 

‘Marston Duley’s bo 
about him?” : 

“‘Because we can’t seem to find ou 
is. He’s in this thing somehow, but 
he fits. He may be working for Mogr 

“Hm! What’s Dunlap say? Hay 
offer?” 

“Oh, he’s a queer one. 
churn.” 

“A what?” 

“A churn. He wants someone to 
build up a churn business. Says it’s a 
water-power idea. That’s because he 
behind the water-power plan.” 

“He says he’s going to know, thou 
“before he’ll do any business.” 

“You haven’t told him?” 

““ No.” 

“T’ll wager he knows.” 

“Not from us. He 

Mr. Brown, our cli 
hotel.” ; 

= “Didyou tell himr 

“As a matter of 
sion. He knows Bre 

‘‘What else did yo 

“We told him you 
to go to see him.” — 
“e Well? ” > 
“All right, hi 
didn’t care t 
we offered to 
terview with 
that didn’t i 
and Egglesto 
born as a mul] 
know wheth¢ 
our client, ; 
might not a 

“What's — 
“What’s wh 
to do with it 

“Everythi 
only telling 3 

L. J. glowe! 
if at a pair of « 
“You cha 


He won’ 


L. J. clipped the 
tences with those 
brows met in as 
ure. The two maii 

“You say this backwoodsme 
face to face in his own hotel—and tI 
unless he likes the cut of my jib, 

Followed another period of h 
L. J. threw back his head and laug 
laugh that shook his broad shoulders 
earthquake. = 

“Like me, eh? I’ve got to get 
and make him like me, have I? V 
I have to chum about with him 
out and go over the cocktail rout 
at two or three clubs? Introdu 
friends? Like me! Good Lord! — 

The financier sobered abrupt 

“‘Look here, you men!”’ he sai¢ 
you’re not good salesmen. You | 
with difficult people.” 

“Tt ought not to be necessar 
Eggleston as testily as anyone e' 
“that we’ve handled some very 
and this is the first time ——” | 

“Something wrong somewhere 
about Mogridge and that other « 

“Duley? Why, Dunlap dined : 
Mogridge’s man Vail, and we und 
was there. As for Duley, he’s am 

“You have made a mess of t 
“You should have handled matt 
Duley never would have had op 
I’m afraid you’ve been niggardl; 
tainment.” A 

“He won’t accept anything of thé 
on his churn.’ 


a; why didn’t you buy his 
wer rights thrown in?” 
or Eggleston and Dabney 
smiles, which said phiinly 
‘ulisten to that? Suggesting 
_ and tried again!” 
secretary. 
aid, “have my car at the 
issible.” 
nts: “Do you know what 
This Dunlap wants to see 
‘I see him. I’ll go to his 
', You’d better come with 
(nd see if he likes me. Likes 
Pll make him like me! 
| Tshould have any trouble 
‘me better than Jacob Mo- 


rater Lafayette Jordan, ac- 
| two faithful but somewhat 
‘nen, stepped up to the desk 
-urfield. Of the half dozen 
‘the lobby a majority recog- 
fancier. There was consider- 
cidelong staring. 

:} Mr. Dunlap,” said L. J. 
] dan is here.” 

t»lease,”’ replied the clerk. 
telephone and called Jud’s 
1 f conversation he returned. 
ysaid, “but Mr. Dunlap says 
jst going to the movies, and 
2 to you would you mind 


-.e clerk; then he turned and glared 
,also glared at Dabney. Following 
»prehensively at the half dozen curi- 
1 suddenly became exceedingly en- 
s.pers or—lacking newspapers—the 
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y out of the hotel office, L. J. said 
hi seated in the limousine he became 
eistating fit of laughter, during which 
gp half a dozen times that he would 
he would be damned! Dabney and 
4 hat he might laugh himself into a fit of first deliveries of churns. That what you understand, 
‘tire that this eventuation would belong Jud?” 
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n dollars cash, Mr. Silver,” said Austin house of Burns, Elkman & Co., sighed resignedly. 
|, “and twenty thousand in quarterly 


arrow forenoon as soon after break- 
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dispute it. My attorney’s looked up the pat- 
ents from A to Z and I assure you if they 
weren’t all O. K. he’d know it. When you 
consider the money we shall spend merely to 
advertise your churn you got no cause to com- 
plain.” 

“We're not complaining,” grinned Duley. 
“We're delighted. And now all we’ve got to 
do is to make you a few thousand churns by 
fall. A small matter, no doubt.” 

““Many a manufacturer would be celebrat- 
ing his head off when he made such a con- 
tract,’’ said Silver. “‘A ten-year deal for your 
entire output on a cost-plus basis and twenty- 
five thousand dollars for the exclusive use of 
your goods. Believe me, it don’t happen every 
day.” 

The mail-order man rose and reached for his 
hat and stick. 

““Come on, Morris,” he said to a fourth 
member of the group, an alert little swarthy 
man whose appearance of shrewdness was 
enhanced by an enormous pair of spectacles. 
“You got those contracts? Good! Pleased to 
have met you, gentlemen, and our treasurer 
will mail your check the moment I reach Chi- 
cago. Now don’t let the grass grow under 
your feet. We can sell your churns faster than 
you'll be able to deliver ’em for the next year.” 

Silver and the little lawyer left without 
further parley. When the door into the corri- 
dor was closed behind them Jud and Austin 
Parsons Duley seized each other’s hands and 
executed an elephantine dance of triumph that 
was hardly calculated for the limited space in 
which it was staged and which caused on the 


part of the occupant of the room below acute concern 
for the integrity of the plastering. 

““Jud, old socks, you’re a wizard. That twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-bonus idea of yours was a bird. 
How’d you ever happen to think of it?” 

“Well, one reason I thought of it was because I 


wanted twelve thousand five hundred dollars.’’ 


Suddenly the Fear That He Might Succumb to the Lure of the 
City and its Environs Gave Place to a Fear That He Might Not 


“You mean twenty-five —— 
“T mean what I said. Half that twenty-five is 


” 


yourn.” 


“Suits me all right,’’ agreed Judson. 


‘You mean yours.” 
“Are you correctin? my grammar or refusin’ money? 
If it’s the grammar it goes; if it’s the money you make me 


Mr. Silver, representing the great Chicago mail-order sick. Good land, ain’t you worked your head off helpin’ 


vy, thousand each, beginning with the drive a hard bargain, but you got the churn. No one can 


me with this churn? What have you got for all the trouble 
“T suppose I gotta be satisfied,’ he said. ‘‘You boys you’ve been to the last three weeks? Wasn’t it you that 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Compromise 


N EARNEST and obviously sincere correspondent 
A views us with alarm because our campaign for busi- 
ness government and constructive legislation has involved 
sharp criticism of the old parties and their partisan leaders; 
because we have advised voters to disregard party lines 
and to stand behind any man with a clear-cut, constructive 
program wherever he shows; and to scrap the old gas- 
burning machines in favor of modern electric motors, run 
by engineers whose sole recommendation is their fitness for 
the job. Our correspondent concludes that in our place 
he would “try to preach and teach the value of education, 
loyalty, unselfishness and cheerfulness—things which we 
will need in the years ahead of us’’; and that he “would 
waste no time in trying to destroy the implements which 
we must use in holding the nation together’’— meaning the 
old parties. 

We gladly subscribe to the first or Pollyanna part of this 
program—in fact it is exactly the dose that we have been 
prescribing for what ails our national politics, excepting 
that there are times when our smile does come off; but it 
seems worth while to examine the implements, to discover 
whether they can be reclaimed by cleaning and sharpening, 
or whether the hired men have let them stand out in the 
rain and the weather until they have rusted beyond repair. 

We believe in political organization for a definite con- 
structive purpose, but not for the sake of the organization. 
When organization ceases to be the means and becomes 
the end, it has reached the limit of its usefulness. We 
believe in political parties, but not in political partisans. 
Party loyalty may at times involve disloyalty to the best 
interests of the country. There can be no compromise 
then. When the good of the party takes precedence over 
the good of the country we must abandon the party. 

Organization must stand not only for party but for 
governmental efficiency. Parties must stand not only for 
a desire for office but for the ability to fill the offices with 
big men who are pledged to carry out a definite, construc- 
tive program of legislation and administration. When 
parties talk proudly of the past and vaguely of the future 
they have no future. What Cleveland accomplished is not 
a sufficient reason for electing McAdoo President; what 
Roosevelt stood for has no bearing on Johnson’s candi- 
dacy. The past performances of the Republican and 
Democratic parties do not justify their lack of performance 
since the armistice, and cannot excuse a failure to re- 
organize to meet the future. Gray hairs should stand for 
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wisdom, but they may stand for senility. Age as well as 
youth must prove up for leadership. All the wise things 
have been said, but not all the wise things have been done. 

If one is satisfied with the present organization, leader- 
ship and principles of the two old parties—we do not know 
just what they are, though we hope to after the conven- 
tions—it is, of course, a crime to criticize. When all is 
sweetness and light and the old car is hitting sixty without 
a miss, the man who scatters tacks before the tires is 
deserving of the severest reprobation. But some of the 
knocking that we hear—and it is loud and insistent— 
comes from the engine. So why not have a look under the 
hood and see what can be done to fix it up? 

We know of no way to correct abuses, without first 
admitting them; no way to get good government, except 
by first cleaning out bad government; no way to have 
good leaders, unless we first throw out the poor ones; no 
way to get what we want and are entitled to, except to 
fight for it and lick or be licked. 

The record of the two old parties since the day of the 
armistice is an open book. With the exception of the rail- 
road bill, passed under forced draft at the eleventh hour, 
when further delay meant national disaster, the record is 
largely one of politics, partisanship and buck-passing. 
Though whenever we lift up a stone and let in the light 
the Bolshevist bugs scuttle to new cover, we are still 
marking time when it comes to tackling the fundamental 
conditions that give them their real opportunity to find 
listeners and to foment trouble. If a few simple and 
helpful laws that would dig below the surface to the root 
of things are beyond the abilities of this Congress, a tem- 
porary embargo on all legislation would help the situation. 
Then Congress could put in a profitable and useful six 
months repealing about half the laws that now cumber the 
statute books. 

We are still letting partisan, class and race conditions 
affect our consideration of legislation. As this is written, 
the soldiers’ bonus bill is up and receiving official and un- 
official, public and private consideration. To its merits 
as a vote-getting proposition a good deal of its support 
is due; on its demerits—the effect that it will have on 
the finances and prosperity of the country—it is properly 
damned. The retroactive tax bill that is favored by a 
certain element, entailing large borrowings and forced 
marketing of securities by those who will find themselves 
unable to borrow, is simply confiscation of capital and 
might very well mark the beginning of that panic and na- 
tional disaster for which our red element is working and 
to which our economic babes and sucklings are in danger 
of contributing, even though unwittingly. Ourselves, we 
think that the Legion is in danger of selling too Be 
something that is beyond price. 

Looking over the party candidates that are now in the 
field, we find that with few exceptions they are promising 
too much or too little. We should feel more cheerful over 
the prospect if there were more expressed determination 
to do the dull, hard fundamental things. For the next 
four years must be a slow grind uphill. Any man who can 
rally to his standard all the fifty-seven varieties of alien 
and un-American malcontents in the country stamps him- 
self as a demagogue, because he is making promises that 
he cannot make good. Any candidate who can get behind 
him all the rapacious interests of the country is making 
promises that the people will not let him make good. On 
the one hand the song of the demagogue is heard in the 
land, trilling out sweet promises of socialism and confisca- 
tion; and on the other the deep diapason of the reactionary 
rolling out thunderous nothings. But the candidate who 
blows a long blast on the seven-o’clock whistle, calling us 
all to a full day’s work, who promises us nothing that we 
are not prepared to sweat for, and who pledges himself and 
those whom he bosses to hard work and economy in the 
public interest, with the modern governmental machinery 
by which alone it can be effective, is making the only kind 
of speech that is worth listening to or that means anything 
at this time. The world will be saved by platitudes, not 
by epigrams; by the dull, the hard and the commonplace, 
not by the catchy, the easy and the revolutionary. 

We want a Congress and a President for all classes, not 
for any one class. Our correspondent is a lawyer. With 


all due respect to the bar, a funda 
Government is that it is dominated by] 
ment dominated by lawyers is no mo 
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want government by and for all classes, 
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disaster; representatives who will pags 
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the practical knowledge of a gre 
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Only a sense of duty, only the clear 
country will lead the men whom wel 
at this time. Will the old parties 
out and bring out these men, ins 
and the place seekers? 
The primal problem, which n mus! 
over all others, and to which all: 
one form or another, is the strug 
ing a living. The modern term 
ness— meaning agriculture and 
mining, manufacturing and dis 
dustry. Always the major con 
destruction and demoralization | 
make business adjustments and r™ 
sole concern of the coming Adminis 
son we believe that the country 
experience, with broad knowled: 4 
dustry—in short a business manet 


ment by scientific means. 
a single fine and wholesome dec 
out the birthright of every Ameri 
reared under the best conditions 

“Every child should have mu 
bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud turtle 
berries, acorns, chestnuts, trees 


chucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various 
Jayfields, pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, 
ies and hornets; and any child who has 
these has been deprived of the best part 


gle agency in the world that uses these 

part of its regular stock in trade is the 

yerica, which is this week celebrating its 
wy giving public demonstrations of its 
taking in fathers as associate members. 
jve not closely watched the growth of this 
can scarcely be aware of the stature it 
» of the tremendous power for good in 
};it has become. There are to-day nearly 
7 Scouts under the volunteer leadership of 
sjundred thousand men, who are, in the 
‘+ men in their respective communities. 
‘yst useful scouting to the credit of this 
nat done by its responsible leaders in 
vind pleasant trails for boyish enthusiasms. 
aed to a unique success in making play 
cand in linking up native love of outdoor 
x y, old-fashioned virtues of loyalty, pluck, 
18. They have made hiking and camp- 
4t the outward and visible signs of the 
sf manliness and good citizenship. 

| thday dinner of the organization, held a 
ir. Herbert Hoover went so far as to say: 
yf any form of Americanization that pro- 
n.merican as the Boy Scouts program. I 
a) eight million boys of scout age; if we 
taillion Boy Scouts for one generation, we 
ave an Americanization problem.” 
r of this organization 
| .e truth in declaring ij 
oi he nation, when or- / / 
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recognized by our communities from coast to coast as a re- 
serve branch of the civic service ready to be called upon in 
any emergency. Their annual report, just off the press, is a 
powerful antidote for the trouble news of the daily papers. 


King Canute on the Job 


E ARE told that practically all gold producers, 

some Wall Street men and a few bankers who should 
know better heartily indorse a proposal to require users 
of gold in the arts to pay ten dollars an ounce more for 
the metal than is paid by the Government for gold bullion 
that is to be minted. One member of the House is even 
backing a measure to exempt producers of precious metals 
from excess-profits taxes. 

The argument behind these naive proposals is that if 
gold miners were thus subsidized rising production costs 
would bear less heavily upon them and they would be 
stimulated to work mines that are not now profitable, with 
the result that the output of yellow metal would be ma- 
terially increased. With more gold—so the argument 
runs—we should have more credit, more currency, more 
loanable funds and cheaper money. 

Apparently no consideration is given to the fact that if 
the first of these proposals had the force of law our gold 
coinage would instantly descend from its high estate and 
become token money like the copper cent or the nickel 
five-cent piece. That is to say, its face value would be less 
than its bullion value for nonmonetary purposes. 

Before the war economists used to tell us that rising 
commodity prices were due to the increased gold produc- 
tion resulting from the development of the newer fields. 
The idea was generally accepted that as the commodity 
used for money became more plentiful its value would 
be bound to shrink when measured in terms of other com- 
modities. In other words, the tendency—with 
certain reservations and modifications—was to- 
ward a steadily dwindling purchasing power. 


THE BAND BEGINS TO PLAY 
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Most of us think that the dollar buys little enough as it 
is. The whole world cries out for a restoration of its old 
purchasing power through the natural processes of orderly 
deflation, but in the face of this ery the proponents of 
artificially stimulated gold production endeavor to dam up 
the high tide of prices and prevent its natural ebb. King 
Canute and Dame Partington before them attempted to 
regulate the ebb and flow of the sea. 

Hippocrates, Father of Medicine, who flourished some 
twenty-odd centuries ago, used to caution his students in 
words so indisputably wise and so broad in their applica- 
tion that they might well be emblazoned in letters of gold 
on the walls of the House of Representatives where they 
would meet the eye of every amateur tax inventor, tariff 
tinker and brash member of the Fixit family who rises in 
his place to hurl a legislative monkey wrench into the 
already decrepit economic machinery of the nation. 

“ At least,’’ said this sagacious old physician, ‘“‘be sure 
you do no harm.” 

The country would be better off if this wise injunction 
were more often heeded, but the House would no doubt 
deem it a curtailment of its ancient privi- 
leges if the Sergeant-at-Arms were sta- 
tioned at the door with instructions to 
search every incoming member and re- 
lieve him of concealed monkey wrenches. 
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being hurried along in the swift car which 

had fetched him from the station three miles 
distant. He had spoken to the chauffeur only once, 
when the car, instead of turning 
in the familiar direction of the 
mills, sped past the prospering 
village. His question met with 
a brief answer. ‘“‘Mr. Fuller 
moved into his new house last 
week, sir.”” No one had told 
him of any new house. He felt 
disappointed, cheated out of his 
homecoming. He had so looked 
forward to sleeping that night 
in his old room, from whose win- 
dows he could see the lean tow- 
ers of the mills. He could have 
borne their gaunt outline now 
that he had escaped from them. 
His feeling for his father quick- 
ened into sympathy as he re- 
flected on the loneliness of those 
empty rooms peopled only by 
family ghosts. No doubt after 
his mother’s death, when his 
two brothers had gone their 
easy ways, the house had 
seemed too large. 

Suddenly he straightened 
with amazement as the car 
swerved through ponderous iron 
gates, flashed by a stone lodge 
and started to climb a winding 
concrete road. He remembered 
the hill as wild, almost inacces- 
sible. With the trained eye of 
an engineer he took in the trans- 
formation of the place, the 
miracle wrought in that heavy 
rocky land now carved out and 
limbered into formal shapes. 
Here were lawns, gardens, ter- 
races, where natural dwarfish 
growths had been replaced by 
trees of every sort and age, by 
statues and fountains. 

A huge stone house of Tudor 
towers and massive wings 
loomed on the hilltop against 
the wintry sky. And there in 
the great entrance of stonestood 
J.T. Fuller, his father. A bulky 
fur coat reaching to his heels 
gave him the look of a powerful 
animal reared on hind legs. His 
grizzled head rising above the 
thickness of collar was bare and 
jutted in bold relief from the 
gray of stone. 

As the car drew up Benjamin 
sprang out impulsively, but 
over the grip of his hand the 
hard blue eyes of his father did 
not soften. 

““You should have been here 
this morning,” he said gruffly. 
“Your brothers arrived on the 
morning train.” 

“T did my best,dad, but South 
America is a long way off.” 

He stared over his father’s shoulder at the open door, 
through which at that moment a footman was carrying his 
one stout suitcase. 

“Didn’t expect anything like this, did you? 
in. Come in.” 

“T should say I didn’t. Never was so surprised in all 
my life.’”” His father looked mollified. The two moved 
forward together. They were of the same height, Benja- 
min lighter in build. 

In the big paneled hall hung deer and moose heads elab- 
orately mounted; over the door a gigantic pair of antlers 
spread their polished prongs. Everything round was large 
and massive, overlaid with gloss. J. T. Fuller emerging 
from his fur coat stamped about, rubbing his hands. 

“You should have seen John Paul and Prentice,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘They couldn’t get over it.” 

““Didn’t they know?” 

He had supposed his brothers in close touch with their 
father’s doings. The old man eyed him shrewdly. 

“They knew I was building, but they hadn’t figured on 
anything like this. Want to go to your room?” 


[Mei third and youngest Fuller, Benjamin, was 


Come 


““So That’s the Kind of Girl You're Going to Marry? A Vain, Fly:About, Society Butterfly”’ 


He found 


“Thanks, I tidied up a bit on the train.” 
himself curiously tongue-tied. 

“You’re not one of these dudes, are you?” dryly ob- 
served his father, and led the way into an immense vaulted 
room opening from the hall. 

At the farthest end a fine blaze leaped and crackled in a 
great carved fireplace of stone. The youngest, so like his 
father in the set of his jaw, the set of his square shoulders, 
the short, strong legs, stepped gingerly over the brilliant 
Oriental rugs, heading for the fire. 

“T can’t get it all yet,’’ he said almost in the manner of 
an apology. 

“Take your time.” 

Benjamin bent to warm his hands. He felt overwhelmed 
at the magnificence of these surroundings, a trifle ill at 
ease before the glow of rare stuffs, rare porcelains, the 
polished surfaces, the heavy furniture which seemed 
darkly to grow out of the rich tints of rugs. It was dif- 
ficult to fit his father in such a frame. 

“Have a cigar?”’ The old man was bent on hospitality. 

“Thanks.” 


- down the mills when you’ve made a 


looked his sixty-five years—lonely 


“Help yourself. John Paul ¢. 
rettes.” His opinion of such ¢ 
ence was unmistakable. He way 
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about with ir 
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a moment. ‘l 
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said the old m\, 
heavy brow. | 

“T might run over there to-morrow if 
jections,” Benjamin persisted. “And hy 
getting on?” 

His father frowned again, chewing the ! 
“I’m thinking of closing them down.” 

Benjamin wheeled about quickly. * 
do that!”’ he cried. 

J. T.’s ruddy cheeks went a shade redd 
steely. toe 

“Why not?” he snapped. 

“Tt’s too easy,’ said Benjamin 


“You mind your own business. 
advice,”’ growled his father. 
The old antagonism between the 
big room, which seemed to retreat 
from the crude ways of men. 58 


line of his mouth wavering downwaré 
harshly seamed face subsiding. 
(Continued on Page 
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Put this in your outing kit 


Here is the real food for the big outdoors. 
Campbell’s, with their famous tomato sauce, are 
delicious, nourishing and wholesome. They are 
thoroughly cooked, all ready for the outdoor meal, 
portable, economical. When your appetite is at its 
keenest edge, Campbell’s Beans will completely 
satisty you. Enjoyed equally by the men, the 
women and the children. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Benjamin had not traveled these many 
miles to quarrel with his father. He smiled 
boyishly. ‘‘I guess you’d like to wallop me 
again like you used to.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do you any harm,” re- 
torted J. T. He stopped short to listen. 
“Here come your brothers. It’s about 
time.”’ 

John Paul, the eldest, entered first with 
the light-footed elegance of a stout man 
accustomed to managing his weight grace- 
fully. As he came forward, both hands 
effusively outstretched, Benjamin had time 
to observe the foreign quality of his ease, 
the slight foreign inflection of his voice. His 
‘“Well, Benjy, how good to see you again!”’ 
held just the correct note of welcome to a 
returned prodigal. 

Behind him, at a slower pace, 
came Prentice, a sporty-looking 
young man in tweeds of English 
cut. His greeting was lazier, 
more casual. 

Grouped before the fire in 
that flickering light the sons 
formed a loose unit—unques- 
tionably Fullers all three, yet 
subtly dissimilar in manner and 
expression. Benjamin’s glow 
inexplicably faded. He had 
wanted to go out to them in the 
old intimate way, but somehow 
they made him self-con- 
scious. They were full-grown \ 
men now, worldly and dis- 
tinguished, though Prentice > 
had kept full-colored boyish \ 
looks, his good-natured air. \ 

John Paul broke the 4 
brotherly circle to join his 
father, who hovered near, his 
shoulders hunched, his broad 
head thrust forward. On be- 
ing approached he began at 
once to talk of the house in a 
loud, eager way which permitted Prentice to sidle up to his 
younger brother. 

‘“What do you make of it all?’’ he whispered. 
idea what the old boy is going to spring on us?” 

Benjamin gave one of his clear, pleasant smiles. ‘‘Per- 
haps he’s thinking of getting married again,” he sug- 
gested. 

“‘Good Lord,” groaned Prentice, “‘I never thought of 
that! Look here, we can’t let him make a fool of himself, 
you know.”’ He seemed genuinely disturbed. 

“T guess he'll do what he wants to,’’ murmured Ben- 
jamin. His attention was distracted to John Paul, who on 
a tour of inspection round the room was agreeably holding 
forth on the Tudor Period. 

“‘T never would have thought that such fine old things 
would feel at home in a new house,”’ he was saying with his 
charming smile. He caught Benjamin’s eye and moved 
nearer his brothers. ‘‘Over there, you see,’’ he went on, 
‘the great houses mellow with generations. Everything in 
them has a meaning; every piece has played its part in the 
history of the family.” 

The old man listened intently. ‘‘I guess they’re not 
above selling,’ he dryly observed. ‘‘Look at those.” He 
pointed to three large tapestries which nearly covered the 
walls opposite the bay windows. “‘I got ’em right out of 
one of those houses you’re talking about. They’re genuine 
Gobelins.’”” He pronounced it Goblins. ‘‘ Eighty thousand 
dollars!’”’ he boasted. ‘‘Look how the silver and gold is 
worked in ’em. Nothing better in their line anywhere, 
they tell me.” 

John Paul shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly. 
“Necessity breaks down even tradition,’”’ he said with an 
accent of regret. ‘“‘I’m glad you have them, father. 
They’re beautiful specimens, but it seems a pity that who- 
ever owned them had to sell.” 

“They should worry,’ grunted his father. 
thousand dollars!” 

“Well, your plumbing is good old twentieth century,” 
broke in Prentice. 

The old man looked pleased. ‘‘Oh, I keep up with the 
times.’’ He consulted his watch. ‘‘Say, boys, how’d you 
like to go over the place?” he suggested. ‘‘You haven’t 
seen everything yet.”’ 

He marched to the door, his sons trooping at his heels. 
His voice became louder, more confident as they went 
through the spacious rooms. Nothing had escaped him, it 
would seem, in the putting together of this great house. 
He had gone into every detail of it and rumbled forth 
exact information as to the provenance and cost of each 
object. Hewouldstop before a picture or an ornament and, 
his short-fingered, powerful hands suddenly expressive, 
he would give its history, its points of interest. He had a 
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He Could See the Old Man 
Bitter, Disappointed, Pac« 
ing the Floor, Huddiled by 
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way of showing these things which 
made him part of them, binding him 
up in their dignity. 

They came at last, on the first 
floor, to a door before which he 
paused to fit a key into the lock. 
Turning suddenly, he faced his sons. 
“Your mother’s room,’’ he said 
soberly. 

They tiptoed in, keeping close to- 
gether, shy and silent in that gentle 
place of memories. It seemed hard 
to believe that it was not the same 
room they had known in their boy- 
hood. There was a mild brooding 
quality to these familiar inanimate 
objects, so animate in their associ- 
ations. The air moved with the 
maternal presence. It was as if 
the great house of costly mate- 
rials receded into unreality before 
these neat, simple objects faith- 
fully composed to create an illu- 
sion of the past. Everything was 
as it used to be—the flowered 
rug, now faded, the four-poster 
bed, the black-oak dresser and 
therocking-chair by asmallround 
table with its work basket and 
Bible, the photographs and little 
ornaments scattered about. With 
a quick stir of emotion Benjamin 
glanced at his father. He seemed 
to have forgotten his sons. His 
big head bent, his hands loose at 
his sides, he was standing staring 
at the rocking-chair. It was there 
she always sat, her agile, busy 
fingers at their eternal mending, 
her quiet smile ever ready for 
husband or boys. Prentice, with 
an instinctive gesture, reached 
for his cigarette case, but drew 
away his hand, empty. 

“How it takes one back,” mur- 
mured John Paul. 

The old man wandered to the window. Then, as if he 
wished to shake off the gentle spell which lay over him, he 
trod heavily to the door and 
flung it open. Once in the hall, 
his voice boomed with recovered 
briskness. 

“Tt’s time to dress for dinner. 
We're going to do this up in 
style.” : 

“T’m awfully sorry, dad,” y 
Benjamin had to admit, “you'll 
havetotakemeaslIam. I didn’t 
bring any other 
clothes.” 

Sebhatesmralt 
right,” hisfather 
gruffly assured 
laiglsval, Ao NA Abit 
room is next to 
Prentice’s,”’ he 
added; and nod- 
ding with a 
brief “‘See you 
later. Dinner at 
seven sharp,’ he 
strode down the 
hall. 

The brothers 
lingered before © 
the door of 
their mother’s 
room. 

‘Can you 
beat it?’’ Pren- 
tice murmured 
humorously. 
““It’s lucky I 
thought to 
bring a dinner 
coat.” 

J Quupie tye 
proper, my dear 
fellow,” approved John Paul. ‘‘We must live up 
to the house. And this seems to be no ordinary 
occasion.” 

““Apparently not. We may all be disinherited by mid- 
night,’’ remarked Prentice with a wry face, taking hold of 
Benjamin’s arm. “‘There’s one thing, though,” he said, 
“it doesn’t look as if the old man meant to marry again. 
Who’d have thought he had so much sentiment?” 

“It shows how much he cares.’’ Benjamin spoke more 
to himself than to the others. 
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“Perhaps he wants to break into soej 
gested with his good-natured laugh, “} 
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place?” 

“The mills ” Benjamin began. 
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clared Prentice. 
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Gobelins; but the rest His gesture 

“Why didn’t you tellhim so then?” Benj; 

His eldest brother gave him an indulgen 
make him unhappy when he’s so proud oy. 

They had at last reached their quarters 

“Well,” said Prentice, ‘“we’ll know 
there’s anything up. As a matter of fac 
“T’ve got a little surprise of my own I’m 
to-night.” 

With a flexible motion John Paul con 
watch. ‘Better start dressing,” he advise 
anything, Benjy, call on me. I’m two dc 

“John Paul’s a good sort,” Prentice ags 
as the stout man, nodding in a friendly y 
into his room, “‘but he’s nutty on art eyer 
live in France. He collects, you know. 
things. Give me a trim little yacht. H 
top. Try the shower. It’s fine.” He us 
into a large, well-appointed room, an¢ 
humming. 


The dining room was brilliantly lightec 
Benjamin darted a whimsical glance at | 
sonage posing behind his chair. It was 
one’s appetite away. The glittering disp 
silver, the glow of holly stiffly arranged ir 
crimson and prickly green on the cream; 
to accentuate the drabness of his attire, as 
late appearance of his brothers. He coul 
paring it all to the simpler setting and 
holidays. 

His father, settling his bulk at the he 
jovially ordered: ‘‘Here you, bring on 
away.’ 

Benjamin bent squarely over his soup. 
enough, but every time he raised his hi 
glassy eye of the same footman, who seer 
to snatch his plate and replace it with an : 
many and elaborate courses bore but va! 
to the old-fashioned menu prescribed by 
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of fancy dishes with gathering glo; 
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sustain conversation when the t} 
But what a poor creature it was 
traditional glory—already carved 
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N RECENT YEARS no cigar has attained so rapidly the standing 
enjoyed today by WHITE OwL. Three facts explain why—© the fine 
character of its leaf, mellowed slowly by time and ripe experience, @ the 
_handsome, tapering, full-size Invincible shape, fashioned with real craftsman- 
ship and © the superior buying resources of its sponsors, the General Cigar 
Co., Inc. Under existing conditions the production of WHITE OWL at its 
present price is a genuine achievement in cigar making. 
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DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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HE manufacture 
"ee modern high- 

way vehicles has 
outstripped our ad- 
vance in the construc- 
tion of roads, and yet 
we have too few ve- 
hicles to satisfy the 
present demand for 
highway rolling stock. 
This means that 
greater effort must be 
applied to the build- 
ing of roads in order 
that the industrial de- 
velopment of the na- 
tion shall not be 
unduly restricted. No 
words need be devoted 
to proving the fact 
that better highways 
reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. Not many years 
ago eggs were ten 
cents a dozen; to-day 
they are a bargain at 
seventy cents in many 
cities. A far greater 
part of this increase 
than is generally sup- 
posed has been caused 
by deficiencies ‘in our 
national system of 
transportation. 

The mud road is 
the chief cause of 
farm waste, as it is 
largely responsible for 
the producer’s inability to deliver with profit the maxi- 
mum production of his soil to the consumer. Federal in- 
vestigators state that the waste due to unimproved roads 
has already reached the huge sum of $500,000,000 annu- 
ally. The yearly loss of time and labor caused by difficult 
hauling on unsurfaced highways, if applied to crop produc- 
tion, would mean an agricultural army of more than 250,- 
000 men. All efforts to increase the output of our farms 
will avail us but little unless we simultaneously speed up 
road construction so the larger food supply can be moved 
to market. The railroads of the nation should by all 
means be made more efficient, but let us not forget at the 
same time that in the matter of transportation our com- 
bined railway systems constitute only fifteen per cent of 
our haulways, while the country’s public highways make 
up the remaining eighty-five per cent. 

Good roads make possible the successful maintenance of 
municipal markets where the farmer can come with his 
truckload of vegetables and sell this produce direct to the 
consumer who, buys on the cash-and-carry plan. The 
rapid growth of American cities has pushed the farmers 
farther and farther. from town; improved highways and 
motor trucks will act to bring them closer again to the 
consuming centers...Good roads add immeasurably to the 
value of real estate and frequently double the productive 
areas that can serve our populous communities with feod. 
It is also true that smooth, easily traveled highways. will 
afford great protection to the country in case of a mation-. 
wide railroad tie-up, which so often has been threatened. 
During the big transportation strike in England, shortly 
after the war, the situation in that country was saved by 
good highways and motor trucks. With our present inade- 
quate system of roads here in the United States no such 
relief would be possible except during a short season of 
the year when warm, dry weather prevails. 

The total expenditure during 1919 for hard-surfaced 
highways set a new high record at $138,000,000, but even 
this large sum is small in comparison with the available 
total for road construction in 1920, which is stated to be 
more than $625,000,000. If good roads, therefore, are so 
highly essential to our national progress, the ingredients 
required for highway construction are of no less impor- 
tance. Close observers already tell us that the spending of 
the recent record appropriations for new highways“will be 
dependent chiefly on the availability of the necessary raw 
materials and adequate railway facilities to transport same. 

In going over the reports from fifty-one of our larger 
cities we find that asphalt was used in constructing 
60.7 per cent of the pavements; stone brick, 13.9 per 
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cent; brick, 13.7; concrete, 4.1; wood block, 4; and all 
other paving types only 3.6 per cent. New York City has 
nearly 25,000,000 square yards of asphaltic pavements; 
Chicago, 19,000,000; Philadelphia, 10,000,000; Los 
Angeles, 9,000,000; Portland, 6,000,000; Kansas City, 
5,000,000; and Buffalo more than 4,000,000 square yards 
of asphalt streets. 

When the value of asphalt as a paving material was first 
recognized the United States was largely dependent upon 
Trinidad and Venezuela for its supplies of this material. 
Little by little our domestic asphalt industry was devel- 
oped, until in 1913 we produced 453,586 short tons of 
asphalt from domestic petroleum, 114,437 tons from 
Mexican petroleum, and imported 208,809 tons from Trin- 
idad and Venezuela. From these figures it is evident that 
less than seven years ago we were getting nearly twenty- 


eight per cent of our asphalt from foreign sources, exclu-- 


sive of Mexico. In 1918 our production of asphalt from 
domestic and Mexican petroleum totaled 1,177,819 tons, 
while our imports had fallen to 114,686 tons. In other 
words, we were getting more than ninety per cent of our 
asphalt from sources of supply in our own country and 
in Mexico. 

At the present time it is estimated that more than fifty 


. per cent of the asphalt used in the United States, though 


made here in our own plants, is produced from Mexican 
petroleum. The crude asphaltic material is brought from 
Mexico to the United States refineries in great tank steam- 
ers, while the crude petroleum from the United States 
fields is conveyed to the refineries through pipe lines. 
Upon its arrival at the refineries it is placed in immense 
storage tanks and from these tanks the crude materials 


‘are pumped into the stills, where they are maintained at 


specified temperatures for certain periods of time. The 
lighter oils are driven off, leaving the binding, adhesive 
asphaltic base in the stills. 

The petroleum-asphalt industry of the United States 
has developed. into a mammoth business... The largest 
asphalt refinery jin. the world, which is located in Texas, 
employs 4300 people. Approximately twenty-eight per 
cent of all the asphalt we manufacture and import into 
the United States is used for street and road paving 
purposes. SS a 

The general public is well acquainted’ with the proper- 
ties of such road materials as stone, brick and cement, but 
the majority of people have a rather hazy idea-eoncerning 
the characteristics of the principal bitumens used in high- 
way construction. The bitumens may be divided into two 
general groups—those made up of petroleum or asphalt, 
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distribution. Competent road engineers suggest the use 
of from one-quarter to one-half of a gallon of oil per square 
yard. After the oil has had time to soak in, the surface of 
the road should be covered with sand, stone, chips or dirt 
dust, to take up the surplus oil and prevent its being 
gathered up by the wheels of passing vehicles. If sand can- 
not be procured, and dust must be spread over the high- 
way, only sufficient dust should be used to take up the 
surplus oil. 

The ideal condition in all communities is to have paved 
streets constructed of high-grade durable road materials, 
built in accordance with the latest knowledge on the 
subject. If this cannot be done, and dirt roads must 
answer for the time being, local authorities should not 
forget that the use of a good asphaltic oil will insure com- 
plete freedom from dust in the summer and comparative 
freedom from mud in the winter. Hundreds of communi- 
ties that cannot have asphalt or macadam roads appear to 
believe that any other remedy for unsightly, disgraceful 
highways is not worth trying. This is an erroneous idea, 
as has been conclusively proved by some towns, where, 
though the luxury of expensive paving could not be 
indulged in, the people preserved the looks of their prop- 
erty and maintained their individual self-respect by 
adopting a policy of grading and oiling the roads they used. 


Business Research 


UESSWORK is being eliminated from modern busi- 
ness. Laboratory methods are being applied to com- 
mercial phenomena and the results are recorded and 
analyzed as rigidly as are the findings of scientists. Sev- 
eral years ago, when little was known about bacteria, the 
physician diagnosed or, in plain English, guessed that a 
patient had this or that or the other illness. Very fre- 
quently the guess, based on the patient’s symptoms, was 
entirely correct, but absolute certainty was impossible. 
Later the pathologist came along and succeeded in isolat- 
ing and getting the thumb prints, so to speak, of many 
disease germs. As a result the family physician can now 
definitely say in most cases just what is troubling his 
patient, as the presence and identity of the disease-causing 
germs are discoverable by means of well-known tests. 

Just as medical men have largely succeeded through 
scientific investigation in taking the guesswork out of their 
profession, so modern business men are arriving by a sim- 
ilar route at the facts regarding various types of industrial 
practice. There has come an awakening on the part of 
those who control corporations and industries to the desir- 
ability of including in their organizations a research body 
to carry out specific investigations and to analyze valuable 
scientific knowledge. 

Pioneers in industrial research have made material prog- 
ress in recent years in the way of establishing fundamental 
truths that may form a basis for this line of work. Primary 
among the facts discovered is the idea that no scientific 
research is separable from the rest of knowledge. Hidden 
discoveries have no utility or value in any practical sense. 
Large corporations and large industries can better afford 
to carry on extended research than small ones; however, 
it must not be overlooked that the object of spending 
money on research is not to support the research, but to be 
supported by it. As a general rule the smaller the business 
the more important it is that all available knowledge shall 
be utilized. 

Pure scientific research is properly supposed to relate 
to the work of chemists and physicists in laboratories fully 
equipped with the most delicate kinds of measuring and 
testing instruments. Everyday business research requires 
much action but little machinery. An interesting example 
of what may be accomplished along business lines by a 
carefully planned system of investigation is furnished by 
the results obtained by one branch of the electrical indus- 
try which took steps recently to supplant uncertain 
assumptions with positive facts. 

For many years lighting experts believed that the quan- 
tity and quality of goods which any factory could produce 
were largely dependent on the lighting conditions that 
prevailed in the shops where the work was being carried 
on. This belief of illumination experts, that a poorly lighted 
factory meant sick production, was based on a simple line 
of reasoning. Assume a pitch-black night and a factory 
running full tilt; turn off the lights and all production 
stops instantly. Turn on one or two lights and a few 
operatives can work. As more lamps are lighted addi- 
tional workers can resume their activities, and finally all 
of the lights are turned on and everyone is again busy. Or 
imagine putting blindfolds on the workmen. It is plain that 
in such a case the men wearing a thin covering over their 
eyes would be able to do more work than other employees 
who were compelled to wear a thicker blindfold. 

On such logic as this lighting engineers founded their 
contention that as industrial illumination is improved the 
amount and quality of production will increase propor- 
tionately. This belief formed quite a pretty theory that 
was in every way plausible; but, like the doctor’s diagno- 
sis in the olden days, there were no material facts to prove 
it. Numerous cases were on record where factory production 
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had apparently increased after the installation of better 
lighting facilities; but nobody could state as a positive 
fact that the increased output was due wholly to the im- 
proved illumination. 

Progressive manufacturers became dissatisfied with the 
lack of definite information and inaugurated scientific tests 
in many plants, which cleared up much of the doubt sur- 
rounding the lighting problem. It was proved that not 
only can the increased production be named in percentages 
for a given increase in illumination but previous standards 
as to the volume of light recommended for various indus- 
trial operations were entirely too low, and that factories 
can profitably afford to double or triple the old lighting 
intensities, provided the illumination is well distributed 
so as to avoid glare. 

Naturally this new discovery opened the eyes of the 
manufacturers of lighting equipment to an apparently 
broader field for sales, but here again they were back in the 
realm of guesses. What were the prevailing conditions of 
lighting in factories? What proportion of factory produc- 
tion was carried on under artificial light? Would industrial 
executives accept the new viewpoint on illumination? 
Would they see the profit in buying two or three times more 
light than was called for by the old accepted standards? 
What official in the plant should be approached with the 
new lighting proposition? Would the jobber, distributor 
and contractor assimilate the new facts and get out of the 
old sales rut? 

Since nobody knew the answers to these questions it 
was necessary to start out on a still-hunt for the needed 
facts. Laboratory methods were not applicable to the case, 
so the only effective line of action seemed to be a careful 
field survey among the users and distributors of industrial- 
lighting equipment. Trained investigators were secured; 
men who were not connected with the lighting industry, 
and who therefore might be relied upon to view the situa- 
tion without prejudice. , 

Before being sent into the field these agents were given 
careful instruction in the principles of industrial lighting, 
and were developed to be competent judges of factory and 
plant illumination. They were supplied with sufficient 
knowledge of industrial lighting to discuss it intelligently 
and to estimate from another person’s conversation the 
accuracy and extent of his knowledge on the subject. They 
learned the channels of distribution and all the available 
facts concerning lighting-equipment sales by jobbers and 
dealers. In addition to such preparation each investigator 
was required to memorize two lengthy questionnaires. 

Thus equipped, these collectors of information went up 
and down the land, covering the fifteen principal industrial 
states and interviewing nearly 500 corporation officials, 
each one representing a different plant. They called on all 
sorts of mills and factories, in big cities, small towns and 
isolated burgs. Their visits also included calls on 200 job- 
bers and dealers in the states investigated. 

With the completion of the field work the reports were 
analyzed, averaged and summarized. Not only were 
answers secured for the original basic questions but other 
unexpected facts came to light, and it was discovered that 
almost any question rising in regard to industrial illumina- 
tion and sales conditions could be definitely answered 
merely by going back to the investigators’ reports and 
making further analysis. The survey was in effect a cross- 
sectional view of the entire industrial-lighting situation, 
from which facts were accessible to apply to the country as 
a whole. Numerous charts were made, so as easily to visu- 
alize the information that had been collected, and these 
graphic records were utilized by the sales managers in for- 
mulating selling campaigns. 

As examples of facts resulting from the survey that were 
unlooked for and which are of the greatest value, it was 
found that only nine per cent of our factories are at present 
welllighted. Thirty per cent have made no lighting change 
in five years, during which period industrial-lighting equip- 
ment has undergone a complete revolution which renders 
utterly obsolete and relatively inefficient almost all equip- 
ment of an earlier vintage. The investigation showed 
further that in order to sell better lighting the plant man- 
ager or president is the proper man to approach, while as 
a matter of fact most sales calls in the past were made on 
the purchasing agent. 2 

Another mistaken idea which was dispelled by the sur- 
vey was the belief that the factory man seeking information 
in regard to better lighting would go to the local electric- 
light company, to the lighting-equipment manufacturer 
or to a consulting engineer. He doesn’t; instead he asks 
advice of the local electrical contractor or jobber. It was 
also discovered that, after dividing the industrial areas 
into four great geographical groups, some of these groups 
were much more progressive on industrial lighting, better 
informed and easier to sell to than others. 

An interesting side light.on this industrial survey is the 
method by which the investigators conducted their inter- 
views. In every case the official approached was encour- 
aged to do the talking, so that the desired information 
might come out in the course of conversation rather than 
by any pumping process. The belief prevailed at the start 
of the survey that the investigators might experience 
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some difficulty in getting interviews. It de- 
veloped, however, that the chief difficulty 
was in getting away after the desired infor- 
mation had been secured, for in most instances 
the industrial executive became so deeply in- 
terested in the lighting discussion that he was 
not at all anxious to see the last of the inves- 
tigator. 

Though this extensive survey covering 
industrial illumination was conducted at the 
expense of a single big manufacturer, the find- 
ings were promptly published and made avail- 
able for the entire lighting industry. The result 
of the work has been a quickened interest on 
the part of factory executives in the lighting 
problem, and a consequent increase in the 
sales of equipment to provide better illumination. With 
the improvement in industrial lighting has come increased 
production, which is an outcome much desired at the pres- 
ent time. 

The moral of the story is that valuable benefits always 
accrue in the conduct of business when facts replace guess- 
work. The investigation here cited should point a way out 
for dozens of corporations and organizations in other 
industries where important activities are based on nothing 
more substantial than mere conjecture. 


Making Students of Salesmen 


OT ten per cent of the men and women now engaged 

in business are sufficiently analytical. At first glance 
this may appear to be a hasty assumption, but an in- 
vestigation will show that the statement is true beyond 
doubt. Thousands of retail merchants throughout the 
United States employ hundreds of thousands of clerks, 
who sell certain kinds of goods year in and year out and 
yet have no knowledge whatever concerning the nature 
and sources of supply of the raw materials from which the 
product that is being sold has been manufactured. How 
many shoe clerks know where the various kinds of leather 
come from? They talk glibly to customers about high 
prices and their causes, but not one shoe clerk in a hun- 
dred is familiar with the facts pertaining to the production 
of goatskin, which comes not from America but chiefly 
from the other side of the earth. 

The general ignorance of shoe clerks concerning the pro- 
duction of leather and the processes of shoe manufacture is 
no more pronounced than is the lack of knowledge of other 
kinds of clerks with respect to the various products they 
handle. The other day a friend asked me to step into a big 
automobile salesroom where he contemplated buying a car. 
The principal problem that developed in his mind was 
whether he should purchase the larger or the smaller car 
of this particular make. The automobile salesman, who 
was far from being an amateur, agreed with his prospective 
customer that the heavier, seven-passenger car would con- 
sume considerably more gasoline, oil and tires than the 
lighter machine. 

The salesman went no further with his analysis, and my 
friend left the automobile salesroom with the matter still 
unsettled in his mind. 

Said he: ‘‘ With the price of gasoline soaring as it is 1am 
rather inclined to believe that the big car will cost a couple 
of hundred dollars more to operate each year than the 
lighter machine.” 

“How many miles do you drive?”’ said I. 

“About 6000 a year,” replied my friend. 

“That means,” said I, “‘that if the smaller car runs six- 
teen miles on a gallon it will use 375 gallons during the 
season. Further, if the large 
car runs only twelve miles on 
a gallon of gasoline it will re- 
quire 500 gallons each year. 
This means that the larger 
automobile will consume 125 
more gallons of gas than the 
smaller car, and at thirty cents 
a gallon the big auto will cost 
you about $37.50 more than 
the small one.” 

A little additional figuring 
indicated in like manner that 
the increase in running expenses 
of the seven-passenger auto- 
mobile, so far as tires, oil and 
grease were concerned, was far 
less than at first had seemed 
likely. The principal question 
in my mind and that of my 
friend was, “Why should an 
experienced automobile sales- 
man permit a prospective cus- 
tomer to go away under the 
impression that the difference 
in operating costs between two 
cars is three or four times as 
great as is actually the case?” 
It appeared to me that this 
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identical problem must have confronted the salesman doz- 
ens of times, and though a few minutes of figuring would 
have provided a definite and satisfactory answer no such 
thought had been given the question. 

The day of the superficial man is rapidly passing. “We 
have entered an era when intelligent people demand facts. 
The picture I have drawn of the average salesman ‘applies 
with equal force to the majority of employers. In fact it is 
hardly necessary to say that the salesman is but a reflec- 
tion of his boss. If the man higher up is content to rest in 
ignorance concerning the past and present history of his 
merchandise it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
clerks who work for him will be inspired to study the goods 
they handle. 

Recently an investigator carried on an examination in 
the retail hat business of one of our largest cities, and the 
fact was developed that less than thirty per cent of the 
managers and salesmen in this particular trade were in- 
formed concerning the early history of hat manufacture 
and. the important scientific and industrial advanoes made 
in recent years by the art. 

There isn’t a business under the sun, from Srratie shoes 
to selling locomotives, but is filled with romance. It is also 
true that the complete story of every profession and indus- 
try is free for those who are willing to devote a few hours 
to study in any town or city library. Notwithstanding this 
easy availability of essential trade and technical informa- 
tion thousands of people devote years to commercial pur- 
suits without adding a mite to the knowledge they started 
with. Is it any wonder, therefore, that imagination and 
enthusiasm are so lacking in the common run of people 
who are employed to sell? 

It could hardly be otherwise in a situation where the 
average customer knows as much about an article as the 
salesman does. 

The manager of one large store in a Southern city found 
himself up against this very problem. It did not require 
any extended research on his part to discover that though 
his salesmen were veritable sharks in the matter of baseball 
statistics they were tail-enders when it came to knowledge 
of the special lines of goods they sold. This manager 
started a beneficial current of thought in the minds of his 
workers by selecting as the new head of one department 
that clerk who made the best showing in an oral examina- 
tion covering the details of the class of merchandise handled 
in this department. 

A general business policy of selecting for advancement 
those employees who have acquired the greatest amount of 
knowledge concerning the goods they handle will fill the 
reading rooms of many libraries with salespeople who 
have suddenly developed a desire to absorb interesting 
and useful information covering the principal commodities 
of everyday life. 
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Two of the Charts Prepared From the Data Secured in the Survey of Industrial Lighting 
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HERE are members of “the Qual- 

ity’’ among modern business letters 
as once there were among men. The 
dress—the bearing—the self-assurance of 
the cavalier were symbols of his gentle 
birth. The fine texture—the fresh crisp- 
ness—the dignity of superior bond paper 
are symbols of letter-quality, which, after 
all, is but a reflection of the man who 
signs the letter. 


The fine-grained surface of a sheet of 
Systems Bond is a proper background 
for your signature. Its appearance, 
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ably affect even the man who knows little 
about paper. You can standardize on 
Systems Bond, for it is uniform wher- 
ever and whenever you buy it. And— 
best of all—it is a rag-content and 
loft-dried paper at a reasonable price. 
Your printer will tell you what this 
means to you. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of 
a comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger need— 
all produced under the same advanta- 

geous conditions—and including the 


strength—its brisk crackle — these are Ao) well known Pilgrim, Transcript, 
touches of excellence which favor- aval Atlantic and Manifest marks. 
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est misunderstanding it must be By 

said at once that this article has 
nothing to do with the late unpleasantness in Europe, nor 
with any conflict or succession of conflicts between nation- 
alities or individuals of the human race. It will concern 
itself with the never-ending fight for supremacy between 
plants and animals, and the bearing it has upon our daily 
peace, health and happiness. 

Even that is too big a subject for a limited space, and 
there will be no attempt to cover it. Merely a cross sec- 
tion, a single instance, of the warfare will be described, 
using common conditions as an example. And of the many 
enemies of mankind, a single foe, or rather family of foes, 
will be chosen. 

Plants live upon animal matter, either living or dead 
animals; and animals could not exist without the vege- 
table kingdom. Even strictly carnivorous animals must 
eat flesh that has been nourished by plant life. One essen- 
tial element of all life is nitrogen, which must be obtained 
from the air. Plants alone have the mechanism by which 
living nitrogenous compounds can be manufactured. And 
so all animal life must get them secondhand, from plants 
or from other animals that have obtained them from the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Most plants require that animal tissue shall have under- 
gone disintegration before it can be appropriated as 
nourishment. But decay is accomplished by other plant 
life, the infinitesimally small bacteria of putrefaction which 
attack all dead matter of either kingdom. There are no- 
table exceptions to this rule, but they are few as compared 
with the others. The pitcher plant, for instance, captures 
its food alive and digests it. But, whether alive or dead, 
animals are the natural prey of plants, and plants of 
animals. This conflict has gone on unceasingly from the 
time of the separation of organic matter into the two great 
divisions. And it will continue as long as both exist. 

Most bacteria are small vegetable organisms of simple 
structure, belonging to the lowest orders of organic life. 
Like members of the higher orders, they require food upon 
which to thrive. And also like them, some live upon dead 
tissue and others upon the living. 

The latter are the germs which by their growth in the 
body cause most of the acute infections. If it were not for 
the fact that the very vast majority of such conflicts have 
resulted in victory for the animal kingdom these small but 
exceedingly virulent enemies would long ago have annihi- 
lated it. 

Mankind is continuously besieged by disease bacteria, 
and yet comparatively few succumb. Why is it that so 
many are called and so few chosen? Because everyone is 
possessed of fighting forces which enable him to combat 
his bacterial enemies. Depending upon whether these 
defensive forces are potent or impotent will the issue be 
either victory or defeat. 


[: ORDER to prevent the slight- 


Attack and Defense 


N ALL infections two elements must be present—first, 

the germs; and second, conditions favorable to their 
growth. By favorable conditions it is implied that the 
bacteria must overwhelm by their numbers or virulence, 
or that the natural resistance to them is lessened. Many 
billions of bacteria in contact with the human body do not 
constitute an infection, unless they continue to grow and 
multiply and throw off their poisons, and cause destruction. 

The living body may be likened to a citadel surrounded 
by enemies. They attack from every direction; they are 
present in the atmosphere, in the dust that collects on the 
surface of every object touched. Always there is skirmish- 
ing with some of the commoner varieties of the foe, and 
sometimes they overwhelm by their numbers and strength. 
But as long as the outer walls remain intact, the battle- 
ments manned with defenders, just so long will the citadel 
be safe. 

It will eventually succumb to age or it may be weakened 
by internal causes. But if it be strongly guarded and 
wisely governed, and if the enemy do not attack in too 
great numbers, the siege will last the allotted time, until’ 
the hour strikes when each human citadel must fall, due 
to failure of the forces within. 

The defenses of the body are of two kinds, outer and 
inner. On the principle that it is better to keep a foe out 
than risk an encounter after he has gained a foothold, the 
outer defenses are very strong. They are the skin, which 
covers the body, and the mucous membranes, which line 
all the inner passages communicating with the outside. 

The mucous membrane is one of the primary defenses 
because it also is an outer lining of the body. Its location 
is different, that is all. Nothing is really inside the body 
until it has pierced the outer layers of the skin or the 
mucous membrane. To illustrate the analogy between the 


two, push in the finger of a glove, inverting it. The in- 
serted finger of the hand is not within the glove; it is still 
surrounded by the outer covering. To get into the glove 
by this route, that covering must be broken. 

And so it is with the body. To get within the body bac- 
teria must penetrate the lining. This is usually accom- 
plished by some force or circumstance other than that 
within the germs themselves. An injury must make the 
breach or an unhealthy condition weaken the defense. 

The coverings of the body, then, are its outer ramparts, 
its first defense. They are able to withstand repeated on- 
slaughts without harmful results. The fluids which their 
glands secrete—sweat, saliva, mucus, gastric juice—either 
kill germs or disarm them. 

But as happens innumerable times to everyone, when 
this first defense at any point is broken down the enemy 
gains entrance. Then the secondary defenses are called 
upon for assistance. Every tissue has this defensive power, 
some more than others, but not one is without it. All the 
tissues have one characteristic in common. They are all 
made of the same basic substance, protoplasm. Every 
cell, whether of skin or brain, muscle or sinew, mucous 
membrane or the tiny bodies that float in the blood 
stream—all are protoplasm. They have many different 
structures and functions, but they are of one material. 
And they have a common antipathy toward bacteria. 
This applies to all germs, to those which cause pus as well 
as to those which produce the acute infectious diseases, 
such as pneumonia, influenza and typhoid fever. 


White Corpuscles to the Rescue 


HERE isa very numerous and prolific family of bacteria 

called streptococci, the various members of which cause 
pus. Some members of this family are more poisonous 
than others, but they are all capable of setting up an in- 
fection when they achieve a victory. Once having effected 
an entrance through Nature’s first defenses, either the 
skin or mucous membrane, an infection will result if the 
secondary defenses are not strong enough to overpower 
them, 

Suppose two persons receive similar injuries to the hand, 
produced by the same cause, which has broken the skin 
surface and introduced as nearly as possible the same 
number of streptococci beneath the surface. Suppose that 
the first-aid treatments, the cleansing and the dressings, 
are exactly the same. 

One wound heals promptly with very little discomfort 
and inconvenience. The other not only fails to heal but 
the hand becomes swollen and inflamed; pus forms and 
other disastrous results follow. 

By a fortuitous occurrence in each case the enemy finds 
and gains entrance through a breach in the ordinarily 
impregnable wall of the citadel. And in each case the 
secondary defensive forces are called upon to repel him. 
At once the cells of that whole neighborhood are thrown 
into a state of the greatest excitement and activity. They 
begin to secrete fluids, chemical substances, the purpose 
of which is to weaken the violence of the onslaught and 
to neutralize the poisons which the bacteria produce. 
Chemical warfare, then, is the first result. 

But without other help the cells would not be able to 
withstand an attack of the enemy in appreciable numbers. 
A few bacteria may be overcome, slaughtered, and washed 
out by the blood flow. Then a blood clot may close the 
opening and further attacks be prevented. More often, 
however, the germs begin to attack and kill the nearest 
cells, throwing off poisons as they proceed about their 
nefarious business, 

These poisons which they create are often their own 
undoing. Their presence causes a riot call for reénforce- 
ments. Soon the troops of the garrison, the. white blood 
corpuscles, rush to the rescue. They come on the swollen 
blood streams and pour out through the torn vessel walls. 
They are so small that in times of trouble like this they 
have the power to penetrate between the plates which 
line the unbroken capillary walls. Because of this 
ability to go where they are needed, the white corpuscles 
are called wandering cells. 

How do they obtain the word that they are needed, and 
how are they able to respond so promptly? The presence 
of the bacteria and their poisons irritates the small nerves 
which supply the injured part. The message is transmitted 
along these nerve wires to certain nerve centers, and the 
answer comes back which dilates the vessels and slows the 
blood stream. This enables the corpuscles to debark, and 
with the constant flow of blood through the capillaries 
more and more troops hasten to the rescue from distant 
parts. 
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ERY likely you have ob- 
served that the average 
family refers to its Hupmobile 
in a decidedly unusual way. 


As a rule, the car is spoken of 
with real warmth of feeling— 
as one speaks of an old friend. 


It naturally pleases us to see 
that the Hupmobile has won 
such a tremendous hold on 
the people. 


We do not attempt to account 
for it except on the score of the 
car’s everlasting faithfulness 
in the service of its owners. 
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(Concluded from Page 40) p 

The pus germs, not being repulsed at 
their first onslaught, increase in number and 
in the violence of their attacks. More and 
more white corpuscles with reckless bravery 
hurl themselves upon the enemy, slaying 
millions, but themselves being finally over- 
come. Tissue cells are destroyed, and the 
bodies of slain defenders and enemy alike 
litter the battle ground. 

This débris, with the watery constituents 
of the blood that are poured forth, together 
constitute that resultant thick fluid which 
is called pus. 

Always aggressive, always fighting, the 
streptococci soon seek to extend their con- 
quests. On the lymph streams of the skin 
they travel, desperate skirmishing follow- 
ing their invasion. Now red streaks appear 
on the arm, marking their progress. Even- 
tually, if not checked, these will reach the 
shoulder, especially if the pus is dammed up 
at its source. 

The lymphatics of the arm pass through 
certain small glands in the axilla, the space 
under the shoulder joint. These substations 
are placed in various parts of the body for 
the purpose of filtering out just such in- 
vaders as now appear. They check the 
progress of the enemy host, but themselves 
become swollen and inflamed, a sacrifice to 
the cause, being Nature’s third line of de- 
fense. 

If the pus in the hand has not been given 
free exit by the surgeon’s knife it will follow 
the course of the bacteria, and there will be 
a general infection of the arm. The axillary 
glands will soon break down and suppu- 
rate. By this time the condition will be ex- 
tremely dangerous. Great destruction will 
follow if there is not immediate relief, if all 
the pus areas are not freely opened and 
cleaned of débris. For dead germs are 
poisonous as well as the living, and both the 
dead and the living are in the pus. 

Another great danger lies in the fact that 
the bacteria may be carried by the blood 
streams to distant parts. When this occurs 
inflammatory processes may appear at any 
point in the interior. Pus will form in other 
and obscure places. The blood will be teem- 
ing with the enemy and the desperate fight- 
ing will be general. The whole citadel will 
then be threatened, and will need all the 
help that science can bring to bear. This is 
the condition known as bacterizemia, or 
blood poisoning. 


The Natural Air Filter 


The skin is much less vulnerable to infec- 
tion than the mucous membranes. Practi- 
cally all the bacteria of the acute infectious 
diseases enter by the latter route. The skin 
is impervious to most of them. Typhoid- 
fever germs, for example, when rubbed into 
a broken skin surface will cause only a local 
irritation, because Nature’s secondary de- 
fenses there destroy them. 

But whether bacteria enter by one route 
or another, the methods of attack and de- 
fense are the same, and the same factors 
determine the issue. Injury to or an un- 
healthy condition of the mucous membrane 
secures the necessary breach in the outer 
wall, and, that once effected, the tissue cells 
and the leucocytes must carry on. 

The mucous membranes of the nose, 
mouth and throat are favorite points of 
attack of the streptococci. The nose is the 
proper channel through which air should 
enter the lungs. Streptococci, uncounted 
numbers of them, are suspended in the im- 
palpable atmospheric dust. The nose is the 
natural air filter and very few bacteria of 
any kind get far through the normal nose. 
There they are collected, with the dust, and 
the mucous secretion renders them harmless 
and washes them away. 
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But if there are obstructions in the nose 
or the nasal sinuses, those accessory cavi- 
ties that are connected by small openings 
with the nose, an unhealthy condition of 
the membranes results, and the bacteria 
find conditions favorable for growth: Then 
the membranes become congested and 
swollen, blocking the exits, and pus accu- 
mulates. Not onlyis the first defense broken 
down but the resistance of the tissue cells 
is weakened. Here, then, is created a focus 
of infection, an entrenchment of the enemy, 
from which he may sally forth at any time 
to wreak destruction elsewhere. 

If the pus pocket can be drained freely 
and frequently washed out the danger is 
lessened. Especially if all obstructions to 
drainage are removed Nature will have a 
chance to fight her way to victory. 

In the back of the mouth, at the portal of 
the throat, there are several germ filters, the 
largest of which are the tonsils. They have 
an important duty to perform, especially 
in infancy, to protect from infection the 
child so recently arrived in a hostile and 
menacing world. But if the tonsils have a 
greater burden than they can withstand 
they become diseased. Then they are a 
menace to health rather than a protection. 

Mouth breathing, to which those are 
compelled to resort who have nasal obstruc- 
tions, a habitually dust-laden atmosphere, 
sudden exposures to extremes of cold and 
heat—these are the most frequent causes 
of diseased tonsils. They become the de- 
positories, the germinating ground of 
bacteria. 


Infected Teeth and Tonsils 


Within their pockets, or crypts, the 
streptococci collect, thrive and multiply. 
Pus forms and exudes, to be absorbed else- 
where. And other bacteria finda soil 
prepared for them, especially those of pneu- 
monia, of influenza and of diphtheria. The 
tonsils and the nose are the headquarters 
from which these deadly germs go forth 
when opportunity offers, to wreak havoc. 

Pus germs have another favorite point 
of attack, the teeth, because the teeth and 
gums are so frequently neglected and mis- 
used. Particles of food which are allowed 
to collect round the teeth soon undergo 
decomposition, and the result is an ad- 
mirable medium for pus germs. Let the 
gums be irritated by the ferments of putre- 
faction, their margins detached by rough, 
unskillful use of the brush, and all the nec- 
essary conditions are present for the form- 
ation of pus pockets. Pyorrhea may be 
confined to one tooth or may affect many, 
but whether single or multiple its effect 
upon the general health is profound. 

Just here it may be well to interpose a 
word of caution. A few years ago if any- 
one, doctor or dentist, had advised tooth 
extraction as a cure for rheumatism or 
other general bodily ailment it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what would have become of 
his reputation. Now there is none so poor 
or ignorant as not to do the theory homage. 
There is no question but that this knowl- 
edge may be carried too far. Teeth should 
not be extracted upon suspicion, or we 
should soon become a toothless race. If 
there is the slightest doubt an X-ray pic- 
ture of a tooth root should establish the 
charge of guilt before sentence of execution 
is pronounced. 

One who is otherwise in good health can 
withstand for a long time poisons which are 
absorbed gradually and in minute quanti- 
ties, whether they are produced by bacteria 
or by any other cause. They are antidoted 
and cast off by the natural forces of the 
body. But if the amount becomes greatly 
increased or the natural resistance is weak- 
ened, then the balance of power will be upset, 
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In the case of the pus pocket in a tonsil 
or round a tooth, for years the germs may 
have been entrenched, relatively dormant, 
their depredations limited and their poisons 
neutralized. But at any time there may 
come a change. Another disease condition 
may affect thegeneral health. Perhaps ad- 
joining teeth may become infected or the 
bacteria may start up an acute inflamma- 
tion of the tonsils. Then the enemies break 
through the walls which have been thrown 
up about them to protect the surrounding 
territory, and the former intermittent 
skirmishing becomes a_ general combat. 
They are out in force, full of blood lust, 
eager for plunder and destruction. 

As in the case of the hand infection, they 
leave by the blood and lymph streams. In 
the latter they find their destination and 
fate in the glands of the neck, which swell 
and become the sites of bitter conflict. 

Those that get into the blood, however, 
will fare farther. Billions and billions will 
be destroyed, but that will not affect the 
activities of the others. Some will find 


lodgment in a remote organ or in distant © 


tissues, where conditions favor their growth. 
They may stop in a joint or in many joints, 
causing acute or chronic arthritis; perhaps 
in the large muscles, and the result will be 
rheumatism. Or the heart lining may be 
affected and a chronic heart disease ensue. 
If the lungs are susceptible there will be a 
streptocoecic pneumonia. Any place where 
the defense is weak may become the site 


of their new growth. Foeal infections of 


the teeth or nose or tonsils are now charged 


with producing thirty-seven acute .and | ti 


eleven chronic diseases. 


Frequently the appendix throws open a ~ 


hospitable door, offering a welcome. This 
little shriveled remnant of intestine has a 
poor blood supply and little resisting power. 
Soon the owner of the tooth abscess or 
diseased tonsil will begin to experience an 
uneasiness deep in the right side of the ab- 
domen that may be so ill-defined that he is 
unsuspicious. That is chronic appendicitis, 
and will bear watching. Or his pain may 
be acute, with fever and all the symptoms 
of an acute fulminating attack. Pus will 
form and will need immediate exit. Call 
the surgeon, for death is approaching with 
quickened footsteps. 


How Resistance is Weakened 


The ability to overcome bacteria and 
antidote their poisons is called natural im- 
munity. Everyone possesses it, but it 
varies in different individuals, and at differ- 
ent times in the same person. The devas- 
tating onslaught of one disease may lessen 
one’s immunity to another. A prolonged 
attack of typhoid fever may render one 
susceptible to tuberculosis, the germs of 
which he has been successfully fighting and 
conquering since childhood. 

During the influenza epidemic it was not 
that disease which slew so many thousands. 
It prepared the way for the bacteria of 
pneumonia by destroying all the natural 
defenses against them. After three or four 
days’ illness, just at the time when the vic- 
tim, weak and exhausted, was about to 
come off victorious, he was stricken with 
pneumonia and was unable to put up a 
successful fight. 

Natural immunity may be broken down 
also by bad habits. Starvation will weaken 
it, but so will overeating, which taxes the 
liver and kidneys beyond their power of 
endurance, and clogs the blood with waste. 
Care is another friend of bacteria. Con- 
stant anxiety will reduce all the vital forces 
of the body. And so one might run the 
gamut of crimes against. Nature. Impure 
air, dissipation, lack of bodily cleanliness, 
want of proper exercise, continuous work 
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ILLUSTRATION BY F.R. GRUGER 


What a great evening 
any evening can be! 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 
‘‘ON WITH THE DANCE!’’ 


JHN BARRYMORE in 
IKYLL AND MR. HYDE”’ 
i ted by John S. Robertson 
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“HE COPPERHEAD”’ 
“ith Lionel Barrymore 
Dcted by Charles Maigne 


It’s simply a case of know how. @ 


Take a trip to Paramount’s Land of Make- 
Believe, land of love and life and laughter, 
land where everything you want to come 


WM. S. HART in 
‘*THE TOLL GATE’? 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 


z true comes true. z 
(3CIL B. DeMILLE’S You're the guest of the finest actors, direct- PERG H. MELFORD’S 
Production ; ; h roduction 
Ry FEMALE’ ors and dramatists, who guide you throug BS ee 
| the gorgeous hours. a 
| - They are waiting for you now. Start 
(CIL B. DeMILLE’S tonight, make this evening a great evening. WILLIAM D. TAYLOR'S 
Bereiction Y invitation card i ur theatre’s Sy aah ‘aaah 
'Y 3HANGE YOUR WIFE?” AE Bal ERE ZAS Lie mam bed : ‘‘HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 
advertisement, and if that says “It’s a a 
- : Paramount Picture,” 
Hp MAURI NEUR’ 
ge VOMAN JoRY S.VGPI* u fies UR’S 
. Melf SSeS ; 4: 
With All Star Cast oS + Which means, ‘‘Get the family and go. ‘* TREASURE ISLAND’’ 


e 


Listed alongside, alphabetically, are some of the 
latest Paramount Artcraft features. 
Don’t miss them. 
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Thinking Only of Others 


NCLE WASH and Aunt Mallie are 

an aged negro couple with a large 
chocolate-colored family who live in a 
small city in Kentucky. Aunt Mallie takes 
in washing and Uncle Wash helps out by 
doing odd jobs for white friends. 

In this town hangings used to be con- 
ducted publicly. One morning a popular 
and widely known wife murderer was to 
die on the gallows and practically the en- 
tire colored population turned out to wit- 
ness the execution of the law. 

Consequently a lady who had hired 
Uncle Wash to tidy up her place was con- 
siderably surprised on going into her back 
yard about ten o’clock to find the old man 
pulling weeds out of a radish bed. 

““Why, Uncle Wash,” she said, “I surely 
thought you’d be up at the courthouse to 
see the hanging.” 

“No’m, not me,” said Uncle Wash. 
““Oncet upon a time, Mizz Fowler, way 
back yonder in de last year of de big Con- 
federit War, I seen a man hung down year 
at Hickman, whar I wus livin’ den, an’ I 
ain’t never got over it to dis good day. 
No’m, I wouldn’ go fur no money.” 

He gazed into space, evidently conjuring 
up the dread vision, and then with a touch 
of regret in his voice he added: ‘But I 
suttinly does wish dat Mallie an’ the chillun 
could git to go.” 


Hoping Against Hope 


ALCOLM WILLIAMS, the actor, says 

a friend of his gave a party in sorrow- 
ful commemoration of the going into force 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. When the 
party was over the late host started afoot 
from the scene of festivities, bound for his 
lodgings. Upon his right hip he carried the 
last remaining precious half pint that he 
owned. 

Seeking to reconcile a pair of flat, un- 
certain feet to a heaving sidewalk, he came 
to a crossing where ice covered the pave- 
ment. Upon this treacherous surface he 
slipped and went down, backward, with a 
tremendous jar which shook him from stem 
to stern—or perhaps it would be better to 
say from stern to stem. 


takes place in a coil of pipes, termed the 
expansion or refrigerating coil. This coil 
is immersed in a tank of calcium chloride 
brine, a solution whose freezing point is 
much lower than that of water, and which 
therefore will not freeze at the ordinary 
temperatures prevailing in the average ice 
box. As a gas the sulphur dioxide is color- 
less and has a pungent odor. It is harmless, 
being nonpoisonous, nonexplosive and non- 
inflammable. 

Some of the new electric refrigerators are 
furnished as complete equipments, with the 
cooling apparatus already installed in an 
ice box. Other types of machines are so 
designed that they can be placed in any 
standard type of refrigerator, which makes 
it unnecessary to purchase a new box. In 
this latter case the brine tank or a copper 
coil is placed in the same compartment of 
the ice box that is ordinarily filled with ice. 
Brine tanks or coils are built to suit the 
size of the box that is to be cooled. If a 
refrigerating system is used that employs a 
brine tank the latter is usually provided 
with a small ice-making chamber in which 
cubes of ice are made in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the table demands of an 
average family. In the majority of instal- 
lations the compressor, condenser and 
small electric motor are placed in the base- 
ment and are connected with the ice box on 
the floor above by a system of piping. 

A fairly uniform temperature is main- 
tained in the refrigerator by means of a 
thermostat which automatically controls 
the motor. When the temperature in the 
ice box has risen to a certain predetermined 
maximum point the thermostat closes a 
quick-acting switch which starts the motor 
that drives the compressor. The machine 
continues to operate until the temperature 
in the box has been reduced to a pre- 
determined minimum point, when the 
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As the half-stunned victim of the mishap 
heaved himself upright he felt a warmish 
stream of something liquid running down 
his right leg inside his trousers and flooding 
his shoe. 

“T hope it’s blood!”’ he ejaculated fer- 
vently. 


Staying for the Finish 


Be in pioneer times in Kentucky a 
peddler passed through a settlement on 
what was then the frontier of America. It 
was muster day. Two contentious citizens 
of the community, both elderly men, were 
engaged in a violent quarrel. When the 
wayfarer moved on after listening for some 
hours the debate was still actively in 
progress. 

A year later, to the day, he came along 
again. The two oldsters, having met again, 
had renewed their argument seemingly at 
exactly the point that it had reached on his 
departure twelve months before. 

The visitor cocked his head to one side 
and hearkened for a bit. Then he dis- 
mounted from his wagon, hitched his.team 
and hailed one of the audience. 

“‘T wonder,” he asked, ‘“‘how a feller goes 
about takin’ up a section of land in this 
district. I’m thinkin’ about livin’ here 
from now on.” 

“You must like the looks of the coun- 
try,” said the resident. 

“No, not particular,” he said, “but I 
aim to stay here and find out how that there 
argument is goin’ to turn out if it takes m 
the rest of my life.” : 


Almighty Hustling 


SPORTIVELY inclined Nebraska cy- 
clone picked up a farm hand, carried 
him fifteen miles through the air in exactly 
as many minutes and deposited him, 
somewhat startled but uninjured, in a 
field belonging to a minister of the gospel. 
The clergyman assisted the dazed yokel 
to his house and ministered to him until 
his head quit whirling and his faculties of 
thought were restored. 

““My brother,”’ said the preacher when 
he had heard the farm hand’s story, ‘‘you 
should give thanks for your miraculous 
escape.” 
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“T am,” stated the Nebraskan simply. 

“What I mean is that you should give 
thanks to the Lord,” said the preacher. 
“You should remember that it is because 
he was with you every minute that you are 
alive and well this moment.” 

“Do you really s’pose the Lord was with 
me all the time I was flying through the 
air?”’ inquired the saved one. 

“T certainly do,’ stated the minister 
fervently. 

“Well, then, all I’ve got to say is, He 
certainly was goin’ some!”’ 


So Near—and Yet So Far 


VV HEN prohibition went into effect a 
Detroit publican hung a large sign 
over the door of the place where lately he 
had conducted a life-saving station, adver- 
tising cool near beer. 

Across the street from him on the oppo- 
site corner stood another converted estab- 
lishment of the same sort, and the pro- 
prietor of this ex-saloon also decided to go 
into the soft-drink business, now that hard 
drinks were tabooed. But the sign which 
he erected read as follows: 


“THE NEAREST BEER IN DETROIT—FIVE 
CENTS A GLASS”’ 


Gotham, the Remote 


RANCH foreman of Wyoming made 
his first journey eastward. The trip 
carried him all the way to the Atlantic sea- 
board and back again. On the first night 
following his return the hands gathered in 
the bunk house to hear from the boss a 
description of his adventures. 
Midway of the narrative an interested 
auditor broke in on him. 
“How long did you say you stayed in 
New York?” inquired the cowboy. 
“Mighty nigh a whole week,” said the 
traveled foreman. 
“‘What did you think of her?” asked the 


her. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the foreman, 
“this here town of New York is a pretty 
tolable fair town in a whole heap of ways, 
but the trouble with New York is it’s so 
gosh darned far away from anywheres.” 


ot 
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electrical circuit is again broken and the 
machine stops. The general practice is to 
set the thermostat so that the difference be- 
tween the maximum and the minimum 
temperature in the refrigerator will never 
be more than four or five degrees. 

The temperature of the brine in the ice 
compartment of the box is never more than 
twenty-five degrees, and the air that is 
always circulating inside of the refrigerator 
is not only chilled by contact with the 
brine tank but is forced to deposit a large 
percentage of its moisture on the tank in 
the form of frost. It is this latter action 
that keeps the ice box so dry that salt or 
matches can be kept inside of it without 
being damaged by dampness. 

Experience with a number of electric 
refrigerating machines in household service 
has shown that under average conditions 
the motor and compressor operate about 
one-third of the time, or approximately 
eight hours out of twenty-four... If the door 
of the ice box is opened frequently and the 
temperature of the room is high the refrig- 
erating machine will be called upon to de- 
liver perhaps nine or ten hours’ service 
each day. The motor used for driving the 
compressors in most of these installations 
is of one-quarter horse power and is wound 
for 110 or 220 volts, either direct or alter- 
nating current. The prices of these auto- 
matic refrigerators vary from $300 to $500, 
according to the size, finish and make of 
the»machine. It is plain, therefore, that 
the electric ice box for domestic use is 
somewhat beyond the reach of the majority 
of householders. But a similar situation 
usually exists in the case of the introduc- 
tion of most new and useful inventions. 

As to the cost of operation, this depends 
on the type of machine, the rate at which 
electric current is supplied and the care 
that is exercised by the householder. If 


a machine is purchased that uses water for 
cooling the condensing coils the owner of 
the apparatus will be obliged to pay for 
the water that is used as well as for current. 
In an apparatus that is designed with an 
air-cooling system the charge for water is 
eliminated. The energy requirements for 
the average machine amount to approxi- 
mately 300 watts, or about six times the 
energy that is needed for the average 
electric lamp. If we assume, therefore, 
that the refrigerating machine will operate 
one-third of the time, or 240 hours per 
month, the monthly current consumption 
for each machine will total about seventy- 
two kilowatt hours. In.a number of cities 
the central-station companies have estab- 
lished a charge of three cents per kilowatt 
hour for electric ranges and refrigerating» 
machines, so that on this basis the electric 
ice box in the average home will cost $2.16 
a month. The only additional charge will 
be for oil, and that will be a matter of only 
a few cents. 

The average lighting rate for current 
throughout the United States, based on 
figures collected by the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, is 8.4 cents a kilowatt 
hour, while the average cooking rate is 3.2 
cents. Central-station companies already 
recognize that the refrigerating machine 
provides a desirable business, since it 
draws current mostly during the day in- 
stead of at night, and more largely in the 
summer than in the winter. It affords a 
load that can be carried without increasing 
the fixed charges upon the plant. For these 
reasons the electric ice box in most com- 
munities is being given the same favorable 
rate that has been established for those 
who use current for cooking. 

In one large Southern city an investiga- 
tion showed that the average cost per year 


of cooking with an electric range in ordinary 
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“Tea in half an hour in front of the 
library fire,’’ Gwen ordered. ‘‘ Mr. Iredell 
and I will walk down to the garden first. 
Tell Mr. Applegate, please.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Applegate,’”’ Cham- 
bers replied, and left them. 

“He doesn’t like you,’’ Gwen moaned. 
“He’s always expansive when he’s pleased. 
Isn’t that discouraging? I’ll have to ex- 
plain you away. Oh, dear!” 

“T don’t want to come between you and 
your butler,’ Alex said. 

“You couldn’t, Alex. I have given you 
the devotion of half a lifetime, but if any- 
thing like that were to happen I should 
have to ask you to slip quietly away.” 

““Where’s Sim?” 

“In the billiard room knocking the balls 
round. Poor Simmy loathes the country, 
you know, and he pretends that way he’s 
at his club. You must see the garden. I 
think it’s almost at its loveliest. If we 
freeze we’ll enjoy tea all the more.” 

It was not in the least cold. The woods 
edging the lawn swung gypsy tatters through 
amber sunlight. The world’s autumnal 
beauty had not begun to wane. It was one 
of those days precious with a sense of the 
imminence of winter. 

Alex did not feel expansive. His inter- 
view with Joan had been unexpectedly dis- 
appointing. Fortunately Gwen’s mood only 
needed the encouragement of audition. 

“Not that I want my appetite for tea 
whetted,’’ she went on. ‘‘My bath scales 
said I had gained five pounds this morning, 
a remark I am sure nothing more timorous 
than cast-iron would have ventured. If I 
had the will power of a butterball I should 
make you take me for a long walk.” 

“T don’t imagine that would amuse me 
very much,”’ Alex replied. 

“What nice manners you're getting to 
have!’”? Gwen exclaimed. “Of course I 
couldn’t take you if you feel that way 
about it. I renounce my walk just for your 
sake.” 

“‘T didn’t get any wire from you to stop 
at Hillsdale and be motored up,” Alex said, 
apropos of his own thoughts. “‘Where did 
you send it?” 

They had reached the garden. It was a 
wide garland of Michaelmas daisies and 
chrysanthemums about a great pool over 
which floated the shadows of white clouds. 
Gwen went to a seat under a gnarled tree 
thick with scarlet apples. 

“T have a confession to make,” she said, 
instead of answering his question directly. 
“Though that description will probably 
prove a disappointment when you’ve heard 
it. I never telegraphed you.” 

“There certainly is nothing harder to for- 
give than having slipped someone’s mind,” 
Alex commented. 

“Oh, it wasn’t that! Alex, do I look like 
Machiavelli? A cross between Machiavelli 
and a respectably dressed cupid? Well, 
that’s what I am. I’m maneuvering a 
marriage. This will be Joan Pennoyer’s 
fourth year out, and that’s quite enough 
exposure. She ought to marry, and I’ve 
found by tactful inquiries that she’s more 
interested in Jerry Duane than in any other 
man.” 

“She is, is she?’? was Alex’s comment. 

“T adore him myself,’’ Gwen continued, 
“but I’ve abused him to her just enough to 
get her thinking how nice he is in order to 
defend him ty 

“Why did you ask me?” Alex inquired. 

“Because I was sure you’d make beauti- 
ful love to Joan, as you do to everyone, and 
that would be good for Jerry’s morale; 
and—well, there’s no use pretending that 
Joan is very devoted to you, which would 
be good for hers.” 

“That’s why you sent her to meet him, I 
suppose?” 

“Of course. Peter is simply bursting 
with health. I tried to get him to let me 
make him up, but he wouldn’t. Asa matter 
of fact, I think my asking him only gave 
him a suspicion that I rouge Chambers.” 

“Going to try proximity?’’ Alex asked 
mockingly. 

“Make fun if you want to,’”? Gwen re- 
turned. “I know it’s banal, but a man 
doesn’t propose until his small talk has been 
exhausted. That’s my own simple little 
theory, but I lost the best personal maid I 
ever had by happening to mention it in her 
presence. It’s a fairly long ride from Hills- 
dale and I have high hopes that Jerry’s will 
give out on the way. If it doesn’t I'll 
arrange something else long and draining. 
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GWEN’S TONGUE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


By Sunday night, when he leaves, he’ll have 
proposed or loosed such thunders of white 
silence on poor Joan that she’ll have to 
spend her winter learning the lip language 
with Sim.” 

“What’s your reason for all this?” 

“T’ve reached the terrible age when al- 
truism creeps on one. It comes just before 
gout. I remember the unholy exultation 
with which poor mamma used to announce 
that a marriage had been arranged. I shall 
feel it myself. I suppose it’s a longing to 
earn someone’s eternal gratitude.” 

“T think,” Alex remarked rather acidly, 
“that you’re much more likely to get a 
dagger between the fourth and fifth ribs.” 

“How pretty that might be,’”’ Gwen ob- 
served, rising, “‘particularly if it were a 
black lacquered one with an emerald in the 
hilt. The day of their first quarrel, I pre- 
sume. Do you think Joan will adjust it, or 
Jerry?” 5 

“There might just possibly be somebody 
interested in Joan’s affairs besides you and 
Duane,” Alex snapped. 

“Who?” Gwen asked. “Someone in 
love with Joan? I haven’t any dress show- 
ing my fourth and fifth ribs, but I’ll do my 
best for the wedding. J dare say the papers 
will want photographs.” 

Gwen had rather a talent for irritating 
people who were not in her mood; but it is 
doubtful if she had ever displeased anyone 
more in so short a time. 

“That bluest Michaelmas daisy is just 
the color of your eyes,” she said, rising. 
“‘Here’s some for your buttonhole.” 

She fastened it in with an adept, imper- 
sonal gesture. He looked at her with the 
smile he kept for that sort of occasion. 
Gwen laughed. 

“Youhavesucha lovely, careful manner,” 
she told him. “It always convinces ladies 
you're just a little in love with them. It’s 
perfect. It makes one feel like an Ibsen 
play done into a light opera. Come along. 
It’s tea time.” 

Iv 

ERRY, sitting on his suitcase on the curb 

outside the station, smiled to every 
inch of the capacity of his face at the sight 
of Joan in the bright car. Jerry had black 
eyebrows that met over his nose, fiery 
brown eyes and a smile that wrinkled his 
face. He was not handsome, but his ap- 
pearance had enabled the young woman at 
the magazine stand to fall deeply in love 
with him during the ten minutes he had 
been sitting there. She would have resented 
Joan and the smile had not something 
about the meeting affected her with a 
pleasant sense of excitement. 

“T didn’t expect you,” Jerry said. “This 
is great!” 

“Put your things in the back, can you?”’ 

There was a moment while he adjusted 
them, and she leaned over the back of the 
seat and madesuggestions. Then he climbed 
in and they slipped off. 

“T bet they’re engaged,” the girl at the 
magazine stand remarked to the station 
agent a little wistfully. “Grand day for a 
ride, ain’t it?” 

Joan and Jerry were sweeping along a 
road about which hills lay like kind creatures 
asleep. 

“Heavenly day?” Joan asked. 

“Rather!” 

Their silence was not wholly in praise of 
the day. i 

“Will you look at the Virginia creeper 
singeing that elm?” Joan begged. ‘‘Every- 
thing in the world is smoke color or fire 
color in autumn, isn’t it?” 

Jerry thought that an immortally lovely 
observation. 

_ ““Who’s at Gwen’s?” he asked after a 


time. 

“Just Alex Iredell.”’ 

His expression changed enough to give 
reason for her “You don’tlike him, doyou?”’ 

“No. Do you?” 

aN OGia, Dit.a Lo. ae 

“Thank the Lord for that!” . *°.# 

&“ Why? ” 

“Tf you liked him you wouldn’t like me. 

‘SWouldn’t I?” Joan asked. Her tone 
indicated how inexpressibly impossible that 
would have been. 

“T’m damnably jealous,” he said with a 
quick glance and one of the smiles. 

Her eyes said, “I could say ‘what right 
have you to be jealous?’ but you have 
every right.” 

“T love you, Joan,” he said suddenly, as 
though he hadn’t expected to say it himself, 


” 


Joan looked at him with something like a 
catch in her throat, then threw out the 
clutch and stopped the car. 

““What’s the matter?”’ he begged. 

“T guess you’d better drive. I love you 
too.” 

They were on a rising road under a 
shabby scarlet maple. Across a valley were 
blue hills. Near by a rowan tree shook 
vermilion berries over a stone wall. They 
kissed. A blackbird whistled a vague song, 
without applause; gave one encore, then 
another. The shabby maple clapped its 
leaves. Then they talked. One cannot say 
of what they talked; things too delicately 
important for transcription; of the strange 
sense of attainment sitting so close gave 
them; and of the curious fact that they 
had kissed without ever thinking to look 
whether they were alone. Presently it oc- 
curred to them that they must go on. 
Jerry took the wheel. 

““Good-by, blackbird!” Joan called. The 
blackbird didn’t answer. ‘“‘It’s like the 
dear poem about the rainbow and the 
cuckoo’s song,” she told Jerry. ““You anda 
blackbird and rowan berries over a stone 
wall may never come together again.” 

“T’m such a fool!” Jerry mourned. “I 


never read it. You’ll have to teach me all 


sorts of things.” 

“T don’t think I’ll educate you,” Joan 
laughed. ‘‘You’re too nice as you are.” 

“T’m all right on Will Shakspere,” he 
explained, “but you’ll have to introduce me 
to the modern fellows, and teach me any- 
thing you want me to know about painting 
and music. Butterfly is about my speed.” 

“T love it, too, but Manon best—Mas- 
senet’s. The Saint-Sulpice scene is my fa- 
vorite thing in the world, next to you and 
pink bouvardia.”’ 

“How long have you known?” he asked 
digressively. 

“Ever since Bar Harbor,’”’ she admit- 
ted, ‘“‘that time you were so angry.” 

‘“‘T knew long before that,’’ he boasted. 

“Am I the first?’’ Joan asked, because 
she really thought she was. 

Jerry looked very hard at the road. 


“No,” he said after a moment. ‘I 
haven’t any right to be jealous.” 
Joan was sorry she’d asked. There 


wasn’t any need that first day. 

“Tt’s funny and rotten,” Jerry went on, 
“because one of the first things I loved 
about you was your aloofness, your—oh, I 
don’t know how to say it—but you know.” 

She put her hand on his sleeve. 

“Don’t make up someone that isn’t I,’ 
she said. Then because she was unable to 
keep herself from doing so: ‘‘ Why haven’t 
you any right to be jealous?” ; 

“Oh, Iwas in love once, or thought I was.” 

“Don’t tell me about it,” she begged with 
arush of intuition. ‘Please!’ 

“‘T guess I’d best,” he said. ‘‘It wasn’t 
very serious, but I’d rather get it off my 
mind.” 

She shook her head desperately, 


“You'll just laugh at me when you hear,” » 


he insisted. ‘‘It was years ago, at the end 
of my freshman year. I was dance crazy, 
and toward the end of the term when the 
deb parties were all over I used to run up to 
New York every week or so and dance at 
Jim’s or Dusty’s until four or five o’clock. 
I had dancing the way you get golf or 
aéroplanes or your first automobile. 

“Most of the girls who hung round were 
good sorts—loose, but they wouldn’t 
bother a chap who left them alone, and I 
think rather liked just having a pal for a 
change. There was one I thought was 
different though. She was older than J 
was, and seemed strict compared to the 
others. She used to give me good advice. 
The sort of thing youngsters eat up. 

“She was in vaudeville with a fellow 
called Butch Watson, and she couldn’t 
stand him, but she had a contract and had 
to stick. She happened to tell me they 
needed somebody else for their act. The 
family were all abroad and I thought it 
would be my chance to be with her and pro- 
tect her and got them to take me on. 

“T was pretty much in love with her, I 
guess. I used to want herto marry me, but 
she’d give me long talks about how foolish 


that would be when)l was under age and —— 


my family didn’t know her. Then she’d 
say I’d better wait for the right girl, and 


look at me with her blue eyes until I was 


half crazy. 
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as one woman. I’d forgotten to make up 
my story, and I believe I ended by saying 
you'd been operated on for a wen or some- 
thing’ neutral like that.” 

“That was damned funny!” Alex blazed, 
and stamped from the room. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!’’ Gwen ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Alex! Alex, come back!” 

“What’s the matter?’’ Sim questioned. 
“Alex mad?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Gwen told him, 
wide-eyed with astonishment. 

“That’s what your talking will get you 
every time.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t,”’” Gwen stormed, “‘if 
people weren’t always trying to hide some- 
thing or other. I don’t get mad when I’m 
talked about.” 

Her husband grinned. 

“Have you invited anybody for lunch- 
eon to-morrow?”’ he asked. 

“There’s no one here to ask,” Gwen 
explained. 

Sim looked a little ashamed. 

“T asked the Ham Pearces,’’ he con- 
fessed. ‘Fixed it up about her.” 

“ec Sim ee 

“Well, y’oughtn’t to have saidit, Gwen.” 

Gwen only resorted to the banal when 
she was deeply moved. This time she said, 
“You make me tired,” and got up and 
kicked the fire as though it were her 
husband’s shins. He watched her. When 
she went back to the couch he moved over 
beside her. 

“Mad at me?” he asked. 

She gave him a look with a smile at the 
bottom of it. 

“No,” she said, and put her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Don’t mind about ’em, do you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

They sat in the growing dusk for a while 
before he asked: “‘Seen my gold pencil any- 
where? I lost it yesterday.” 

“Sure you’ve had it lately?’’ Gwen ques- 
tioned, as she had sent it to the jeweler’s 
some ten days before to be matched with a 
pen and a knife for Sim’s birthday present. 

“Had it yesterday,” he affirmed with a 
weary shake of the head; ‘‘put it down 
some place ——’”’ He wandered out with 
his eyes on the floor. 

Gwen stayed on. It was a room she 
loved; a room of lovely proportions and 
wise reserves. The hour was one of 
clouded luminance. Suddenly there was a 
sound.of footsteps coming up the terrace. 
A French window swung open and Joan 
stepped in and turned to Jerry, who fol- 
lowed her. 

“T didn’t know you’d feel like that, 
Joan,” Jerry said. 

“Tt’s only because I love you,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘Promise you'll never speak of it 
again.” 

He took her in his arms and she kissed 
him, a long kiss of absolution. 
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“N7OU cunning things!’’ Gwen said, and 
switched on the lamp by her chair. 
It was a graver moment for Joan and Jerry 
than she suspected. She was divinely un- 
aware of how false a note she struck. 

“Gwen!” Joan gasped. ‘‘ Why, I’m hor- 
ribly embarrassed!’ 

She took off her hat and began to pat her 
hair from sheer agitation. 

“Tt’s too marvelous,” Gwen exulted, 
putting her arms round Joan. “I’m sure 
you didn’t dream this is just what I wanted, 
you darling little rat. I’m going to kiss 
Jerry too.” 

“You can’t frighten me,” Jerry said, and 
she kissed him with so much sudden shy- 
ness that it pleased him into forgetting the 
discordance of her interruption, and even 
made Joan smile a little. 

“T’m going upstairs till you get through 
with Jerry, Gwen,”’ Joan said. “I need to 
brush my hair and compose myself. I’ll 
be down as soon as I think she’s stopped 
gloating over you, Jerry, and I hope she’ll 
have the decency to give us a few moments 
alone before dinner.” 

“Moments?” said Gwen. ‘‘I’ll give you 
hours. I’m going to have the garden 
cleared of every bird that might disturb 
you, and a moon lit. The drawing-room is 
yours; I dedicate it to you. If you need 
the dining room you shall have it, the rest 
of us can gnaw crusts in the scullery.”’ 

“You're a darling,’ Joan admitted, and 
patted her as she left them. 

Gwen watched her go. 

“Tsn’t she the loveliest thing alive?’’ she 
demanded. 

Jerry answered, ‘‘ You know she is,” with 
more conviction than brilliancy. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


A A luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they 


More than this, they are ready 
to serve. Good hot or cold. 

Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry 
heat until all the beans are mealy, sweet and whole- 
some. It is the painstaking way, but it is the way to 
attain guality. 

Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That 
is the unvarying testimony. And everything that 
Heinz makes is good to eat because first, last and 
all the time the aim of: the entire business is quality. 


are nutritive. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans : 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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News tor the foot-weary 


A new application of the rubber-heel principle 
saves feet and legs from hard-road weariness. 


HY not be kind to your feet? 


You know how your feet welcome a grassplot as a 
relief from hard city walks. While you cannot always 
have the grass, you can now give your feet all the comfort 
of walking on soft, springy turf. 


Corrugated pads of rubber, applied to /oe, ball and heel 
of the shoe, do this by cushioning a// of the foot from 
all of the jar. 


These new comforts for the feet are called AIR-PEDS. 
They seem to make you walk on air. They also protect 
‘the foot from slipping or twisting on wet pavements and 
slippery walks. AIR-PEDS are non-skid. And they keep 
the feet dry. : 


They are easily attached—any repair man will do it 
quickly. Air-Peds also 


Save the Shoe— 


preserve its shape and appearance 


combined with foot-protection. 
Get Shod with AIR-PEDS today. 
If your shoe store cannot 
supply you, send us $2.00, 
outline of your shoe, its color 
(black or chocolate) and your 
dealer’s name. 


These cushions of wear- 
resisting rubber protect the 
sole. Air-Peds make soles 
outwear uppers. They double 
and triple shoe life—save your 
money; save your feet. 


Here is practical economy 


Pioneer Products, Inc., 37 West 39th St., New York 


Air~Peds 


TRADE MARK 


The rubber-heel principle applied to the entire shoe 
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“And you're exactly the right person for 
her,” she went on. ‘‘That’s why I had 
Joan go to meet you. I knew this would 
happen. I announced it to Alex Iredell this 
afternoon. Hesaid I’d probably be stabbed 
for maneuvering it so blatantly. It will 
probably happen at your wedding. A dis- 
traught rival will dispatch the matron of 
honor ‘and you'll be so pleased at having 
attention kept away from you that you 
won’t mind a bit.” 

Jerry was in the state where he resented 
the fact that any young man had a bowing 
acquaintance with Joan. He particularly 
disliked Alex. 

“Naturally Alex knows a great deal 
more about it than either Joan or I,” he 
commented with fine sarcasm. ‘‘ Whom did 
he mean?” 

“T haven’t an idea. Don’t be cross, 
Jerry. He didn’t mean to be impertinent. 
Do you happen to know what a miserable 
time Joan has had with that old aunt of 
hers? I’m sure you don’t, because she 
never whines, but it must really have been 
horrid. Marry her as quickly as you can.” 

“T’ll promise you that,” Jerry grinned. 

‘‘Her aunt always begrudges her every- 
thing, or pretends to. You know it must be 
discouraging every time you want a para- 
dise plume to have to hunt round for a man 
who has a bird of paradise he thinks is a 
hen, and not a very good kind of hen at 
that. That’s the sort of thing she’s had to 
do, and she’s been a seraph.” 

‘““Where’s Sim?” Jerry asked. ‘I want 
to tell him about it. I’m just crazy to tell 
everyone.” 

“Well, Simmy ought to be good prac- 
tice,’ Gwen commented. ‘‘He’s in the 
billiard room grubbing round for a gold 
pencil he hasn’t lost.” 

At that moment there was a burst of 
sound from the music room, which was 
across the hall and halfway up the stairs, a 
great organ flood of splendor. 

““What’s that?” Jerry demanded. 

Gwen listened a minute. 

“The Saint Sulpice scene from Manon,” 
she said. ‘‘You know the one, ‘Am I no 
more your love?’” 

“Tt’s Joan,” Jerry told her breathlessly, 
and started toward the music. 

“Tt is not,’’ Gwen contradicted him. ‘“‘No 
woman ever played with so much conyic- 
tion. It’s Alex Iredell.” 

Then since the opportunity of giving the 
interesting news to Alex presented itself 
pleasantly, she said, ‘‘The billiard room is 
that last door to your left,’’ and deserted 
Jerry with a benedictory wave of the 


and. 

She decided that the quiet method would 
be most effective with Alex, so she climbed 
the stairs silently and stood beside him 
while he finished the song. 

“Lovely!’’ she said after its last yearn- 
ing chord. Then: “‘ Well, it’s happened.” 

Alex kept his hands poised on the keys 
ready to begin something else. 

“‘What’s happened?” he asked. 

“What Isaid was goingto,’’ Gwenexulted. 
“They’re engaged, and they’re too amusing. 
They’re as obvious as Chambers would be 
with the kitchen maid, or Romeo with 
Juliet. I feel like Friar Laurence.” 

“Do you?” Alex withered her. 

“Are you still cross about what I said to 
those girls? I think you’re abominable not 
to be excited. Men don’t know what fun 
such things are.” 

“T can’t say I’m carried off my feet,’’ 
Alex replied, and found a few raucous 
futuristic chords expressing lack of en- 
thusiasm. 

Suddenly something occurred to Gwen 
with the force of a revelation. 

“Who was the man who was going to 
stab me?” she demanded with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“Gad, you’re dull to-day!” was all the 
answer she got. 

“You don’t mean to say it was you!”’ 

“Of course it was!” 

“You poor soul!’’ she said decorously, 
and then exploded with laughter. ‘“‘It is 


funny, though, my telling you my plans’ 


and everything. I hadn’t an idea, really I 
hadn’t. It’s what you get for making love 
to everyone. How was I to know you 
meant it to Joan?” 

“Good joke, isn’t it?’’ he inquired. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Alex, really I am,” 
she assured him unconvincingly. 

“Your sympathy’s very beautiful,” he 
said, closing the piano, “‘but there’s no need 
for it yet, old dear. They’re not married, 
you know.” 

“But, Alex, they’re engaged,” Gwen 
pronounced in a delightedly shocked tone. 
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She was an underhousemaid Gwen lent 
Joan, so it is perhaps not remarkable that 
on seeing Alex she said, “‘ Well, I want to 
know!” with a rather bourgeois expression 
of outraged decency. 

“Miss Pennoyer’s room?” Alex asked. 

He heard a squeak of annoyance from 
the interior as he put the question. 

““Yes’m,”’ said the maid. 

“Tell her Mr. Iredell will be waiting in 
the music room,”’ he commanded. 

““Yes’m,” said the maid, and shut the 
door. 

He swung off to that apartment with the 
exhilaration of beginning adventure, and 
sitting at the piano painted a back drop of 
desolate notes for the scene he intended to 
build. A very enraged Joan appeared re- 
markably soon. 

“What in heaven’s name, Alex?”’ she 
asked. 

He kept playing. 

“What did your note mean?” he in- 
quired gently. 

“Tt didn’t mean anything. I’m sorry I 
wrote it.” 

“T made some stupid remark to Gwen 
about wanting to stab her for throwing you 
and Jerry together. Is that what you 
meant?” 

“Tt’s awfully clever of you to have 
gathered that from my perfectly plain re- 
quest. I’ve changed my mind, however. 
I’m going to tell Jerry, so don’t bother.’” 

“Bother, Joan? If I’ve been a damned 
fool, at least let me make it up. I hadn’t 
any business to say what I did.” 

“All right then, don’t tell Gwen.” 

“‘The trouble is I had told her before I 
got your note.” 

It was the simple truth, but the finality 
with which he said it was as effective as a 
lie in causing Joan to think he’d told Gwen 
what she didn’t want Jerry to know, which 
he hadn’t at all. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,”’ she said, wish- 
ing she had told Jerry when it would have 
been comparatively easy. 

“T’ll tell Gwen not to mention it,’’ Alex 
told her in the quiet voice he seemed to 
think appropriate to the subject. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” 

“There’s no need to be disagreeable, 
Joan. I’ve made a mess of things and you 
might at least let me patch them up as well 
asI can. I won’t let Gwen know you don’t 
want Jerry to know it. She’ll think it 
vanity on my part. I’ll stop her on the 
way down. You talk to Jerry in the li- 
brary.” 

Joan was uneasy. She knew Jerry would 
pass the door at any moment. 

“Oh, all right,’ she said, and turned to 
leave Alex. 

“And, Joan,”’ he rose and took a box 
from the piano, “‘these are some flowers 
I’d sent for before I knew. Wear them to- 
night to show you think I’m a good sport 
at least.” 

She had thought he was behaving well 
until then. At that, however, she said, 
“T don’t,”’ and meant it. 

He took the cover from the box. It was 
bouvardia. 

““What a memory you have!”’ she com- 
mented. 

“You will?” 

“Please give them to Gwen, Alex. I 
don’t want to, really.’ 

“All right,” Alex returned, “‘only not to 
Gwen. I got them to give you pleasure. 
If they give you more pleasure like this, 
so be it.” 

Saying which he dropped the box on an 
immaculately laid and unlighted fire with a 
gesture he fancied enormously. Joan had 
learned that it was wisest to disfranchise 
that manner of Alex’s by being very matter 
of fact. 

“That’s very nice of you,’ she com- 
mented, ‘‘and very melodramatic, but not 
very neat. I’ll throw them in the waste- 
basket downstairs.” 

She rescued the box and descended, feel- 
ing that she had ended the interview effec- 
tively. 

Enough women had tried the attraction 
of indifference on Alex for him to be sure 
it was not that which fascinated him, 
though perhaps Joan’s sincerity did dif- 
ferentiate her attitude from the usual per- 
formance. Whatever it was, he found 
himself standing in the door of the music 
room staring after her with more disturb- 
ance than his pulse had known since Mrs. 
Acheson’s. 

It happened that at just that moment 
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to inquire whether Mr. Applegate’s birth- 
day cake was to be lighted and on the table, 
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Cut Haulage Costs in Half with Highway Trailers 


Instead of More racks 
Add Highway Trailers 


Each Unit Saves: 


$1800 to $3950 in First Cost 


$5 to $8 Per Day Driver Hire 


90% Fuel Consumption 
Two-thirds on Tire Costs 
Four-fifths on Repair Expense 


Cut Haulage Costs 80% to 90% 


The average cost of trucks 
is from $2600 to $5500 in 
sizes ranging from 1/2 to 6 
tons. 


Highway Trailers in the 
same sizes cost from $725 
to $1545. They increase 
your haulage capacity as 
much as added trucks. And 
in first cost they save you 
from $1800 to $3950. 


Operating economies are just as 
important. Many truck users 
save $3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in 
the operation of a single High- 
way Trailer. 


The Choice of the 
U. S. Government 


Extra driver hire is saved. Fuel 
costs less than 10% additional 
for double loads. In every direc- 
tion Highway Trailers yield 
equivalent service with large 
savings. 


The U. S. Government operates 
more than $1,000,000 worth. 
They were accepted exclusively, 
without design modifications by 
the United States Army and 
Navy, solely on the issue of supe- 
rior construction. 


Types for any need—four-wheel 
reversible, semi-trailers, pole 
trailers—in any size and with 
any desired body equipment. 
Write for tables of comparative 
costs. 


Highway Trailer Company, Edgerton, Wis. 


Average Truck Costs 


Highway Trailer Costs 
Highway Trailer Saves 


144 Tons 


$2600 
$725 | $935 | $1225 
$1875 | $2565 | $2775 


22 Tons 


$3500 


Each Trailer Nets $35 Daily 


The Timroth Motor Freight Service of Chicago employs a large fleet of 
Highway Trailers in connection with its fleet of 150 motor trucks. 


“Each of our Highway Trailers nets us $35a day,” said Mr. Timroth. 


The Timroth Motor 
Freight Service of Chicago, Hauling 


17a Tons of Cement on Two 6 - Ton Highway Trailers. 
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HOSIERY 


XTRA wear! Get it on top of good looks—by get- 
ting Notaseme. The exclusive Notaseme process 
gives you both. 

Notice the wear-resisting 4-ply heels and toes—the 
lustrous, uniform weave—the smooth, snug fit over ankle 
and instep. 

You'll be proud of your shrewdness—and of your feet 
—when you wear Notaseme. 

Made for Men, Women, and Children— 
in Lisle, Mercerized, and Silk 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, 


or to be brought in at dessert. The stair was 
dim and the light in the music room pre- 
sented Alex in silhouette. 

“‘Good evening, Mr. Duane,” he said. 

“Good evening, Chambers,’”’ Alex an- 
swered. 

Chambers had no intention of allowing a 
guest of Mrs. Applegate’s to think that her 
butler made mistakes in the names of the 
guests in the house. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Iredell,” he 
said. “‘That is the second time to-day I 
have made such a mistake.” 

The memory of a colloquy outside his 
door, half-heard while he was dressing, 
welled up from so deep in Alex’s sub- 
conscious mind that he thought it intuition. 

“What was the other time?” he asked. 

“T called Mr. Duane by your name when 
I was taking Miss Pennoyer’s letter to 
you, sir. 

“Did you happen to mention your 
errand?’ 

“Yes, sir. He thought the letter must be 
for him. Would that be all, sir?” 

“Thanks, Chambers.” Alexreleased him, 
and went back to the piano to give vent to 
an exultant Hungarianism. 

Jerry went past without a glance toward 
the music. Chambers followed him down. 
At sight of Chambers, Alex burst into 
Saint-Saéns’ My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, 
not in tribute to Chambers’ recent revela- 
tions but because he judged Gwen would be 
free, and he knew she could not resist the 
appeal of its perilous harmonies. Gwen’s 
door opened and she came out like a cuckoo 
on the hour. Her eyes rolled in apprecia- 
tion, and she came and leaned over the 
piano. 

“There must be something horribly 
mawkish about me—I love it so,’’ she said. 
“T’d like to twist it round on a spoon and 
eat it that way, like heavenly candy that 
hasn’t been cooked long enough.” 
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(Continued from Page 32) is 


the world—Isabel Hancy, who has prom- 
ised to be my wife.” 

For an instant the old man sat back. 
Then he brought his fist down with a re- 
sounding thump on the table. 

“You sly young rascal!” heroared. ‘‘So 
that’s what you’ve been up to! Hancy’s 
girl—eh?”’. He heaved himself out of his 
chair. ‘I’m damn glad to hear it,’ he 
erin “Here’stoher. Hancy’s girl! Well, 
well!” 

Prentice, who had straightened at his 
father’s first words, relaxed in boyish relief. 
“T—it just happened yesterday,’’ he stam- 
mered, beaming. 

J.T. seemed to have expanded under the 
news. ‘‘Hancy’s girl,” he repeated, and 
with a suddenly solemn inflection: ‘To 
think you should have told me to-night. 
Come on, all of you.’’ He motioned eagerly. 
“Let’s go to the smoking room, where we 
can be quiet.” 

There was an intimacy about this smok- 


ing room that the other rooms lacked. The. 


background of tooled leather and the dull 
gold hangings were restful. And here were 
stout leather chairs and lounges inviting to 
the indolent male. A fire burned in the 
stone fireplace. The rich aroma of tobacco 
drifted in the air. 

“Sit down.” 

He waved them into comfortable places 
before the blaze and busied himself getting 
out a special brand of cigars. When they 
were all settled and a heavy tray of refresh- 
ments had been left on the table he faced 
them from the hearth. He waited a mo- 
ment, rolling his cigar between thumb and 
forefinger. 

“Tt’s been a long time since we were all 
together,” he began slowly. ‘I suppose 
I ought to thank you for coming as soon 
as I sent for you.”” A cynical note crept 
into his voice, but he overcameit. ‘‘You’re 
here anyway,” he said, and twirling his 
cigar in his mouth he looked them over 
keenly, deliberately. 

John Paul set down his coffee cup with a 
little tinkle, while Prentice, from the depths 
of an armchair, signaled in a cautious ges- 
ture which seemed to ask heaven what was 
coming. _ 

“Wouldn’t think I was much on dream- 
ing, would you?” He drooped a broad 
shoulder to stare into the fire. The usual 
blustering quality had gone from his voice. 
He was very deep and quiet. “Well, I’ve 
done a lot of just that for many years, as 
your mother could tell you. I guess there’s 
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country. I guess you'll appreciate this 
house better than anybody.” His eyes were 
bright and hard with eagerness. 

John Paul, his composure visibly shaken, 
stared at the shining tips of his pumps. 

“T do understand, father,” he said at 
last. ‘‘Your feeling fits in with all I’ve 
learned to respect and love. It answers one 
of the objections I’ve had to this country. 
There seems so little sentiment, so little 
tradition here.”’ 

“Cut that stuff!” his father growled. 
“Yes or no?” 

John Paul’s round face sagged in worried 
lines. “I shall probably never marry,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“Nonsense!” cried the old man as if re- 
lieved. ‘‘If that’s all that’s troubling you. 
Plenty of nice girls who’d jump at the 
chance.”’ He rubbed his hands cheerfully. 
“T don’t know as I would object to a French 
girl if she were the right sort.” 

But John Paul did not brighten. ‘It 
isn’t only that.” 

“Well, sir, out with it. Isn’t the house 
good enough for you?” 

The eldest son looked up gently, regret- 
fully, rising at the same time with one of 
his graceful movements. 

“I’m very sorry, father,” he said, step- 
ping forward. “It isn’t that your house 
hasn’t everything.’ He spoke with a cu- 
rious reluctance. ‘Everything money can 
buy,” he continued with sudden frankness. 
He gave one of his little foreign gestures. 
“That’s its trouble. Money can’t buy 
everything. And what should I do here?” 
he went on rapidly. “My friends, my 
interests are in France. I’ve practically 
bought an old house near Carcassonne from 
a friend of mine. It’s been in his family for 
years. He knew he could trust me with it. 
And then I—have a passion for collecting,” 
he confessed. “I like puttering about and 
picking things up now and then.” 

The old man stayed quiet, listening. But 
now, crimson with chagrin, he could con- 
tain himself no longer. 

“So this is what I get after all I’ve done 
for you! I’ve educated you to give up your 
country, have I? I’ve given you money to 
buy houses in France, have 1? And'to go 
puttering round picking things up!’”’ He 
tried to imitate John Paul’s accent, with 
tragic effect. ‘‘And this house that means 
me and my race means nothing to you, no 
more than it meant to him and his scatter- 
brained girl.’”’ He turned to scowl at Pren- 
tice, who was visibly holding on to his 
temper. ‘“‘Both the same—worthless!”’ he 
said bitterly. 

‘Father ” John Paul tried to speak, 
but the old man would not listen. 

“You've said enough!” He turned vio- 
lently to Benjamin, who sat motionless in 
the corner of the lounge waiting for what he 
knew would come. 

“So it gets back to you, after all,” said 
the old man staring down at him. “‘I never 
thought I was doing all this for you.” It 
cost him something to go on. ‘But that’s 
the way it is. Perhaps it’s just as well you 
haven’t had your brothers’ advantages.” 
He was quieter now, ironical in the stress 
he laid on the word ‘advantages.’ He 
continued: ‘‘You’ve knocked round the 
world as I did at your age. You’re about 
ready, I should say, to marry some good 
girl and settle down. How about it?” 

Benjamin got up and gravely faced his 
father. ‘‘Count me out, dad,’ was all he 
said. 

“What! You too?” roared the old man. 
“Three sons—three Fullers—and not one 
of them ” His voice broke. He went 
over to the fire and leaned heavily against 
the mantelpiece. Suddenly he turned like 
a bull about to charge. ‘“‘Get out, all of | 
you! Get out before I de 

Benjamin motioned to his brothers, who | 
stood there uncertainly. They understood. 
He felt rather than saw them. move softly 
to the door, open and close it. Then he 
walked over to his father and put an affec- 
tionate hand on his shoulder. 

“Dad,” he said earnestly, “‘you’ve got 
this doped out all wrong.” 

The old man shook off his son’s hand. 

“Don’t yousee, dad?” Benjamin pleaded. 
“Don’t you understand? It isn’t that we | 
don’t care. We're Fullers all right. But 
we young fellows want to build our own | 
homes, found our own families. We “4 

His father moved angrily. “Will you 
get out!”’ 

There seemed nothing else to do. Ben- 
jamin went as quietly as he could. There 
were no signs of his brothers in the big de- 


serted hall; nor did he want to see them 
just then. He felt in that house as he had 
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felt when he was a small boy, shut in by 
the hills, cut off from the realities of a world 
beyond. The costly stuffs, the heavy fur- 
niture oppressed him, increased his pity for 
his father. He needed to get out into the 
air, out under the wintry sky with its pale 
On tiptoe, he explored. 
The servants were no doubt at their pro- 
longed Christmas dinner. His brothers had 


probably retreated to one of their rooms to- 


talk it over. They must be feeling pretty 
bad. 

He found his father’s fur coat in the hall 
closet, and a cap. Silently he let himself 
out into the night, breathing deeply. 

He must have walked a long time on 
those solitary country roads so white and 
frozen in the starlight, with shadows rising 
round, and the black line of distant hills. 
The thought of his father stayed with him 
constantly, making him tender and sad. 
He could see the old man bitter, disap- 
pointed, pacing the floor, huddled by the fire. 


The house when he got back to it rose 
up heavy and gray, a ponderous thing no 
one wanted. He started for his room, but 


| found himself standing before his mother’s 
| door. 


He remembered that his father had 
forgotten to lock it. Slowly he turned the 
knob. 

The room. wavered out of darkness, 


_ vaguely illumined by the light from the 


hall. A blacker shape held its place, huge, 
immobile among those shadows. There was 
something strangely sensitive about the 
brooding pose. 

“Come in.’’: ‘It was his father’s voice. 
“Shut that door.” 

Benjamin obeyed. The room sank again 
into gentle dusk. The curtains were drawn 
back. A dimmed starshine sifted through 
the window. The old man was sitting up- 
right in the rocking-chair. He sat on for a 
while without speaking. 

“‘Funny you thought of coming in here,” 
he said at last. ‘‘Say, Benjy, you wouldn’t 
try the mills, would you? I’d start you off 
with a bang-up salary.” His voice was 
wistful. All anger seemed to have dropped 
from him. 

Benjamin shook his head. “It’s too 
late, dad,” he said. ‘‘I’ve chosen my job 
and I’ve got to see it through.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t,’” said his 
father thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, then, that 
settles it. I have the house on my hands, 
and when I’m gone I suppose it’ll be sold 
and I’ll be forgotten.” 

““You won’t,” cried Benjamin, “‘and you 
know it!” 

He was near enough to see an odd little 
smile lift for an instant the corners of ‘his 
father’s thin lips. 

“‘Yeah, I know.” He looked up search- 
ingly at the dark figure of his son standing 
over him. ‘‘You seem to have some com- 
mon sense,” he said presently. ‘“‘What 
d’you think of Prentice anyway? Any- 
thing to him? Or is he just one of these soft 
city swells?’’ He tried to speak indiffer- 
ently, but Benjamin was not deceived. 

‘*How about the way he stood up to you 
to-night, dad? Does that look soft to you?”’ 

His father nodded. ‘‘That’s so. Im- 
pertinent young puppy!” He gave a sud- 
den low chuckle. ‘‘Gave it right back to 
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THE WONDERS OF WASHID 


“Ts there anything else I can do while 
you’re here to make you comfortable?” 

“No, I guess not,” I told him. ‘‘ Nothing 
more than this: I don’t know anything 
that would make me more comfortable than 
getting a line on how many billion-dollar 
taxes the Federal Government is going to 
slide over onto business the next year or so.” 

“T imagine there’s plenty of others with 
you, from what I hear,” said Jimmy Tay- 
lor. ‘But that’s one thing a newspaper 
man doesn’t have to worry about much— 
excess-profit taxes.” 

“No, I see you don’t,’ I said. “‘Well— 
you’re lucky!” 

And then I thanked him and got down 
and lifted up my book and got it back to 
the hotel, that foundation stone of the 
government finances! That was what 
you might call a monumental work. 
Quite a monument! 

I got after it up in my room after 
dinner—the estimates for the appro- 
priations for 1921— that is, the govern- 
ment year ending June 30, 1921. It was 
dated, I saw, in the first part, in the last 
of November, 1 

““Now here’s quite a thing!”’ you said, 
when you opened it up. Eleven hundred 
pages, in table form—full of items and 
laws, apparently, and figures on the mar- 
gin. It weighed something; it ought to! 
When you turned over in the back of it, 
to the summaries, you found it appro- 
priated between four and one-half and 
five billion dollars—all put out in detail, 
with references to the laws. Billions— 
all detailed into sections and items, and 
all totaled finally together. You talk 
about the Book of Books—here was the 
Book of Billions! 

“There was some brain work that 
went into that,’ Isaid to myself, “‘that’s 
sure.’’ And Isettled myself down to look 
it over. The more I looked the less I 
understood. It was divided up in some 
way I didn’t quite get — according to 
appropriation bills, apparently. Thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of items—I should say; with 
brackets, commas, semicolons, inserted 
figures and law references. I’ll give you 
one specimen, from Page 335: 


“‘Hradication of the pink boll worm: 

“To enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to meet the emergency caused by 
the existence of the pink boll worm of 
cotton in Mexico and to prevent the es- 
tablishment of such insect in the United 
States by the employment of all means 
necessary, including rent, outside the 
District of Columbia, and the employ- 
ment of persons and means in the City 


of Washington and elsewhere ($595, 300) 


$388,560 as follows (Act July 24,1919). Vol. 
41, pp. 269, 270. Sec. 1, $388,560.” 


There you have just one specimen in the 
hundreds of thousands—salaries, rent, bat- 
tleships, pensions, experiments, all in to- 
gether, as far as I could see. You couldn’t 
read it all in two weeks—to say nothing of 
understanding it. ' 

“What human brain,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘‘is big enough to wrap itself round 
this thing?”’ 


From Mystery to Mystery 


Mine wasn’t—that was sure. It was a 
book of billions, yes; but it was a book of 
mysteries—to me anyhow! It might as 
well have been a dream book or a collection 
of horoscopes, as far as I was concerned. 
I know a little something about corporation 
reports. But here was a thing appropri- 
ating almost five billions that was too 
much for me. I couldn’t make head or tail 
out of it. 

So I laid it down finally, and after eleven 
o’clock sometime I gave it up, and turned 
in and dreamed about billions—chased 
round by brackets and commas and semi- 
colons barking and lashing their tails. 

“Well,” I said, waking up, “it might be 
a nightmare—this billion-dollar book—for 
one night. But what if you had it on your 
brain all the time?”’ And I was curious to 
go over and see the fellows who deal with 
it right along, for a steady job. 

So then at ten that morning I poked 
along through those old low corridors in the 
old Treasury Building, that look like what 
you used to read about the catacombs at 
Rome, only with each tomb numbered and 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


fixed up with an old-time summer barroom 
half door. Then finally I found the number 
of my man’s vault, and roused up the faith- 
ful negro door man, and he took me in. 

The man I was after got up and shook 
hands with me—a nice, quiet, agreeable 
fellow—very still and polite. You could 
see he was a shark on figures just the way 
his necktie was tied—right there to the 
fraction of a millimeter. He smiled when 
he shook hands, but his face had a kind of 
sad, serious look, I thought, underneath. 

““Now, Mr. Burnham,” he asked me with 
a kind of sad smile, when he had sat down, 
“just what service can I be to you?”’ 

And I told him, in general; he looking at 
me, sad and attentive. 
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whole Government’s business system— 
right there when I saw it first. But I can’t 
make it out. It leaves me worse off than 
when I started. 

“Now here,” I said, drawing up toward 
him and putting my hand on the book of 
the billions when the messenger brought it 
back—‘‘here, as I understand it, is the 


foundation of it all—of all the Govern-. 


ment’s business. I looked it over a couple 
of hours last night, and I must say it beat 
me. I can see,” I said, “that there was a 
lot of brain power that went into this. But 
somehow I can’t follow it. Now what I 
want to know in the first place is—just how 
was this got together? Just how was it 
done? And who was the man who did the 


Banking Room, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


“Now I tell you,” I said, apologizing, for 
T could see right off he was a busy man, “‘I 
don’t know as I ought to take up your time.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. “I want to do 
what I can.” 

“Well, I appreciate that,’’ I told him. 
“But I’m down here on a kind of peculiar 
thing. By a sort of accident I got started 
thinking and wondering about government 
finances. I suppose you’ll think it’s funny, 
but I’ve got them on my mind now and 
can’t seem to get them out. It’s like one of 
these old-fashioned puzzles you get started 
on sometimes,’”’ I told him. “A kind of 
disease. You can’t sleep well again until 
you get it straightened out somehow! So 
I thought I’d come in here and see if I 
couldn’t get set right on these Federal 
finances by a man who was worrying about 
them all the time.” 

“They are just a little bit trying,” he 
said, smiling that sad, kind of patient smile 
once more. And I could see now, I thought, 
where he got it. There was somebody after 
him, asking some detail about the depart- 
ment on the telephone or at his desk every 
half minute. 

“Now I tell you,”’ I said, “‘it’s a big sub- 
ject. But here’s one place I think I might 
break in at: Haye you that foundation 
stone here—that billion-dollar book of 
yours?” 

“The billion-dollar book?” he repeated, 
looking at me. 

“That big one,” I told him. ‘‘That book 
of the estimates for appropriations.” 

Oh, yes. Yes,’’ he said, looking re- 
lieved. And he pushed a button and sent a 
messenger over into the next room for one, 

“That’s what is worrying me now,” 
I said, “especially; this book. I thought I 
had a clew to the whole situation—the 


job—was able to? I want to pay my re- 
spects to him—whoever it was—who had 
the brains to get this up and grasp it all. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, I suppose.”’ 

He sat there a minute as if what I’d said 
had confused him. 

“This book,” he replied then in a very 
quiet, accurate voice, ‘‘as you probably 
know, is made up every year to guide the 
Congress in making the appropriations for 
the government departments, according to 
rules laid down by Congress.” 

“Tt’s dated,’ I said, “about the last of 
November iM 

“Yes. This one,” he went on, fingering 
its leaves with a kind of sad respect, ‘“‘would 
be for the appropriations of the year end- 
ing ae 30; 192K 

es 


“You see,’ he told me then, ‘“‘it’s the 
duty of the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, the various 
cabinet officers, to hand in their estimates 
for their departments before October fif- 
teenth to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
who then,” he went on, talking very ac- 
curately and precisely, “‘must have them 
compiled and printed to be placed before 
Congress by the first of December.” 

“Oh yes, I see,” I said. ‘‘And in the 
meanwhile, I suppose the Secretary of the 
Treasury works out what he thinks is 
right—about how much, comparatively, 
each department ought to have out of the 
government revenue. , Makes a kind of 
budget, you smight say.’ 

“Oh, no,” said my expert at figures, in 
his sad, patient voice. ‘No, the Secretary 
of the "Treasury has no rights under the 
law to make any changes in the estimates 
which each department says it wants from 
Congress. He merely compiles them and 
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maybe, during this last war? With nobody 
at the head of things?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly,’ he said. ‘But 
what can we do under existing law?” 

“Well,” I said after a minute, “I’m glad 
to understand that. It explains a lot to 
me. You see, I was under a misapprehen- 
sion about this whole thing. I thought 
probably—now we were spending all these 
billions and putting out all this debt, es- 
pecially—that there was somebody down 
here, probably here in the Treasury, plan- 
ning in advance what we were going to do.”’ 

“Tt is very difficult,’’ he told me, “‘under 
existing law. In fact it can’t be done.” 

“T see,” I said. ‘‘Well, now I won’t 
bother you any more about that. I'll 
want to go off and think it over myself. 
But here’s one thing I do want to ask you. 
Maybe it’s connected some way with this 
last thing or touches it at some points per- 
haps. What I want to ask you,” I told 
him, “‘the main item I started to find out 
about in this thing—is about the general 
conditions of our government finances. 
About this current year, ending June 30, 
1920.” 

“cc Yes?”’ 

“Are we going,” I asked him, “to run 
into a deficit of three or four billion dollars 
in the operations of this year or are we 
laying up money at the rate of a billion a 
year out of our taxes? I get it both ways.” 


Debts and Deficits 


““You’ve heard probably, I expect,” he 
said to me, ‘‘what they are saying about 
the deficit down at the Capitol?” 

“For one thing.” 

“And for another that statement in the 
newspapers about the reducing of the debt, 
ee was printed a day or two ago?” 

“ es.”’ 

“Well,” he said, “‘they’re both excusable 
in a way; but they are both misinterpreta- 
tions of the real situation.” 

“T see,’ I said, watching him. 

“Tn a way we shall have a deficit, as 
indicated by the last Secretary of the 
Treasury’s report; a bookkeeping deficit of 
something over three billion. But that is 
not a deficit for the current year. It is a 
kind of hold-over from the war—mostly 
a residue of expenditure not taken care of 
by the last issue of Victory Bonds. While 
on the other hand, the so-called reduction 
of the debt was merely temporary—for a 
few weeks—during a period of the excess of 
receipts. The debt wiped out then momen- 
tarily will have to be renewed again almost 
immediately. 

“Perhaps the best and simplest way to 
see really how the United States’ finances 
are getting on from the standpoint of the 
Treasury is to get it here,’ he said. He 
reached over then and took up a Secretary 
of the Treasury’s report off his desk, and 
opened it in that slow accurate way that 
men who handle figures have. ‘An excel- 
lent way is to look in here on Pages 202 and 
203 and see what the secretary expected to 
happen. And in doing this the best thing 
to do is just to lay aside the items of debt, 
for the moment—and compare what we 
call ordinary expenditure with ordinary 
income.” 

“All right,’ I said. ‘According to that, 
then, he expected a deficit within the year 
of about seven hundred million dollars?” 

eee evt; 8) lee 

“And how’s it working out, as a matter 
of fact?” I asked him. 

“Well, to-day,” he said, “we expect to 
beat that, by quite a fraction.” 

“How much?” I asked him. ‘How 
much of a deficit will you have?” 

“T wouldn’t like to say. We might have 
a deficit there of half a billion dollars per- 
haps. But you’ve got to remember,” he 
started reminding me right away, ‘that 
Congress isn’t through appropriating—not 
yet—on stuff which may have to be paid 
out during the current year. And, of course, 
there were railroad appropriations—up in 
the hundreds of millions—that the secre- 
tary didn’t calculate at all in his report. 
But I wouldn’t be surprised at a deficit 
somewhere round half a billion.” 

“T see,” I said. ‘‘Now that’s for 1920. 
Now that’s fine,” I said. ‘We're getting 
somewhere now in this book. We've got 
something here we can put our teeth into,” 
I said, taking up the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s report and looking at it. ‘“‘We’ve 
got, you say, some half a billion dollars de- 
ficit this year?”’ 

“ Approximately.” 

“Yes. Within, say a hundred million 
dollars either way?” 
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“Well, perhaps.” 

“Well, now,” I said, looking along in the 
book, “‘here’s where the secretary, with his 
figures, goes along and maps out what he 
thinks is going to happen in the govern- 
ment year of 1921—on Pages 204 and 205 
and 206.” 

_ “Oh, that,’ said my man, sitting up a 
littlek—“‘well, that, I wouldn’t go into that 
much. That’s more of a formal general 
thing. Congress expects it, but it’s really 
not valuable, for your purposes. You see, 
if you’ll read what the secretary says, 
there are items there into the hundreds of 
millions and billions, which may come up— 
which are likely to, apparently, in Con- 
gress—about which we could know nothing 
here in the Treasury—then or now. That 
estimate will be way off.” 

“Low in the expenditures, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How much?” I asked him. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wouldn’t even 

SS. 

“Into the billions?” 

“Oh, yes; I should say, quite easily.” 

“T see,” I said, swallowing a little. 
“More billions—in 1921?” 

“T don’t mean a deficit of that much,” he 
hurried to tell me. 

“No; I understand.” 

“You just can’t tell, that’s all. You see, 
as a matter of fact,’’ he went on telling me 
“this brings you right back again just where 
you were in that book of estimates for 
1921. They’re the same figures—all the 
figures that the secretary can get from other 
departments; and not so many, not so 
detailed as in the book of estimates.” 

“So, in other words,” I said, they’ve got 
him fixed by law here, too; they’ve got him 
tied up with red tape so he can’t learn his 
own business—within hundreds of millions 
or billions. Well, he must worry some! 
There must be one man who’s doing some 
worrying these days!”’ 

“Well, perhaps,’ he said in a kind of 
general indefinite voice; “if I know what 
you mean,” 

“Planning what he’ll do to keep the 
finances of the country coming right, for 
1921; and not knowing within a billion or 
two where he’s coming out.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he went on, after 
pausing a little while, ‘I’m afraid you don’t 
quite understand. A great many people 
have a wrong idea about the duties of the 
Secretary of the Treasury—just what the 
law calls upon him to do—to devote his 
time to. Did you ever see what activities 
of the Government the Secretary of the 
Treasury has under him? Here, I can show 
you,” he said; and opened up and handed 
me a Congressional Directory. 

I took it. 

“‘Just read the main divisions; only the 
ones in bold type,” he told me. 


A Busy Official 


So I started reading them—one after the 
other—thirteen of them in all: The Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Treasurer of 
the United States, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the Director of the Mint, 
the Auditors for Departments, the Register 
of the Treasury, the Farm Loan Bureau, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, the 
Coast Guard, the Supervising Architect’s 
Office, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
the General Supply Committee. 

“That’s all, is it?’’ I asked him when I 
was through. 

“All?” he wanted to know. 

“Tt doesn’t say anything about classes in 
Swedish movements and china painting.” 

“‘T don’t know as I understand you,” said 
my man. 

I’d disarranged his mind again. He kept 
it, of course—he had to—perfectly accurate 
all the time, like a good set of books. 

““T said, What does he do with his spare 
time?” I told him. 

“Tt is quite a little program,” he said, 
smiling that sad kind of patient smile of 
his finally, ‘‘for one man to direct. Inci- 
dentally, I may say, he has almost a third 
of the government employees in Washing- 
ton under him—something over thirty 
thousand it was, some months ago, out of 
some one hundred thousand in the city.’ 

“But there is one thing I don’t see,’”’ I 
went on then, encouraged by seeing him 
smile, “‘and that is, when does he get time 
to be Secretary of the Treasury?” 

“T don’t know as I know what you mean 
by that, either,’ he said. 

“Well, doesn’t he have to plan ahead, lay 
out the financial program of the country? 
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Plan out and tell Congress or the President 
or somebody what the country’s got to do 
to get along, getting in and putting out its 
billions nowadays?” 

“No,” he said. “If you mean the secre- 
tary has to lay down any financial policy for 
the Government—no, he’s not expected to. 
And, in fact, as I’ve shown you already, he 
couldn’t if he wanted to, because he has no 
real means of making any accurate fore- 
casts.” 

“So he just has to sit and worry about 
it,” I said, coming back again to my old 
idea, ‘‘because he hasn’t any means of 
working out the information that would 
naturally go with his job?” 

“Now let me tell you,” he said, his voice 
getting sadder and sadder and more patient; 
“‘T’m not sure that you understand yet. It 
isn’t really the work of the Secretary of the 
Treasury by law—to plan out the fiscal 
policy of the Government. That isn’t his 
work. It isn’t expected of him. And if he 
had all the machinery in the world he hasn’t 
the authority to do it.” 

“No authority?” I said after him. 

‘Of course, you realize,’’ he went on to 
tell me, ‘‘that under the organization of the 
Government no officer has any power except 
what’s given him by law?” 

“Certainly,’’ I said. 

“And he hasn’t any such powers as you 
seem to think he has. They’re not given to 


“In other words,” I burst out then, ‘‘ the 
Secretary of the Treasury isn’t the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—by law. That is 
what anybody—any stranger not familiar 
with Washington—might expect. Is that 
right? Do I get it finally?” I asked him. 


Getting at the Truth 


““Perhaps—yes, if I get your meaning. 
Our secretary hasn’t the general direction 
of national finances. He’s not a Secretary 
of the Treasury in the English sense—if 
that’s what you mean. He’s not like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer there, whose 
whole business is to put his whole mind on 
this matter—the work of making a fiscal 
policy, on future revenues and appropria- 
tions and -how much the government will 
cost.” 

“They do that over there, then?’’ I asked 
him. ‘Over across?”’ 

“Tn all the European countries,” he said. 
“Oh, yes. Yes. You must remember,” he 
went on, “‘of course, that so far as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is concerned, 
he isn’t tied up the way our Secretary of 
the Treasury is—with all these other duties. 
He’s freed for this one job.”’ 

“Getting and spending the billions?” 
I said. 

“Yes. Whereas, on the other hand, our 
secretary is a very busy man with all his 
other duties.” 

“‘T see he is,’ Isaid. “It’s too bad. But 
as I understand you, just to be sure I’m 
right,” I said, “‘over there they all have a 
man who looks out for this business of get- 
ting and spending the billions. But here,” 
I said, “‘we just flop along here with our 
billions, in this land of the free, without 
any Secretary of the Treasury or Chan- 
eae of the Exchequer to guide us on that 
ine? 

‘Well, yes,” he answered me, looking a 
little the way your wife does when you 
sneeze too loud in church—“‘if you care to 
put it that way.” 

“You'll excuse me,” I told him, “but 
it’s rather a surprise to me—all this. I had 
an idea all the time that maybe the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did something with 
planning things out for us; especially now 
we had so much money to handle.” 

“There was a time, when the office 
started years ago, at the beginning of the 
United States Government,” he went on 
then to tell me, “‘when the secretary did 
have a function of that kind; when he used 
to plan the revenues and appropriations of 
our Government. But that idea died—a 
kind of natural death—starting in old 
Andrew Jackson’s time. Jackson, as you 
probably know, didn’t like financial men 
and finances; and he had just as few round 
the Government as he could. And so the 
Secretary of the Treasury rather dropped 
out of sight about that time.” 

“And they turned the politicians in,’’ I 
said. ‘That’s it—that was old Jackson’s 
specialty, as I understand it.” 

“So they say,” he said. “And they 
didn’t have much worry then. The rev- 
enues of the Government were so big com- 
paratively at that time that there wasn’t 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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It might be of some use to him sometime; 
it certainly wasn’t any to me. 

“Well,” he asked me, ‘how are you 
coming out with your government finan- 
ces? Have you got it all straightened out?”’ 

“T’ve learned several interesting things. 
For one thing, I learned the Secretary of 
the Treasury was dead.” 

“‘Dead?”’ said Jim Taylor, jumping up. 

“Back in Andrew Jackson’s time,” I 
said. ‘Don’t get excited,’ I said. “The 
office—not the man.” 

“Oh!” said he, settling down again. 
And then I told him what I had on my 
mind now. 

“They seem to have abolished any 
financial management here they had, by 
law. Unless,” I said, “‘as I suppose is 
quite likely, the President has taken over 
some of those powers—since things cut 
loose so in wartime and we’ve been spend- 
ing so much money.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he told me. “I 
don’t think so. I can’t tell you just ex- 
actly what the President’s powers are along 
that line. What you want now apparently 
is a shark on the legal end, like the other 
man on the figures.” 

“That’s it,’ I said, “‘I guess.” 

“T’ve got just the man for you,’ said 
Jim Taylor. ‘‘He’s a kind of man of lei- 
sure, of some property, who lives here in 
Washington and hasn’t much to do him- 
self, so he takes a theoretical interest in the 
laws and reforms and such things. He’s 
quite a friend of the President’s, or the 
Administration’s anyway. You know the 
kind.” 

“T guess so,” I said. 

So he got me to this man, and I told my 
troubles to him. 


The Public Getting Interested 


He was quite different from the shark on 
figures, this expert on the law; but a good 
fellow, too, thin and tall and dressy, in 
a lean, long-legged way that goes with a 
cutaway coatandspats. He worea cane, and 


a white edge to his vest, and he had the. 


nicest finger nails I ever saw. 

“You see,”’ I told him, “I’ve got into 
this thing and I can’t let go. It’s kind of 
got tome. I never saw anything just like it 
in my experience knocking round the busi- 
ness world. It seems that they’ve got the 
Secretary of the Treasury tied up by law so 
he can’t manage the Government’s finances 
if he wants to.” 

““Yes,’”’ he told me, nodding his head. 

“But the country’s got to have a finan- 
cial manager! It would mean hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ loss to let it slop along 
without any direction. So I saw right off,” 
I said, ‘‘that the President would probably 
look out for that—especially during and 
since the war.” 

“The President is a very busy man,” he 


’ told me, tapping on the club table before 


him with his little finger, ‘‘occupied with 
great affairs.” 

“This is pretty fair size, too,” I said. 

“True!’”’ he said. “True! They make 
quite a feature of it in English politics. It 
is perhaps the leading issue in Parliament— 
the taxes, the budget—a thing on which 
ministries fall. Budget night, at the open- 
ing of Parliament, is a great event,” he said, 
tapping the table again with his polished 
little finger nail. ‘‘But here,’ he went on, 
“we have never featured our finances 
politically. Perhaps because we were so 
prosperous a nation, and the public was 
therefore so little interested.” 

“They’re interested now,’ I told him. 
“Don’t forget that!” 

“No,” he answered me, “‘we must not. 
And we're apt not to get these things— 
these tides of public interest—here in 
Washington so quickly as outside.” 

“You do strike me as a little calm on 
this subject,’ I said. 

“Well, of course, you must remember,” 
he told me, ‘‘ Washington is really a po- 
litical and not a business center.’’ 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that myself,’’ I told 
him. ‘“‘But now here, I want to ask you: 
The President has the power, hasn’é he, 
to take hold of this thing, to set up a 
financial manager for the country, or take 
the management himself?” 

“Well, now you raise a nice question 
there,”” said my man, pushing the table 
with his favorite little finger. ‘‘ You know, 
of course, that as the law stands now the 
Congress does not contemplate the Presi- 
dent’s taking a hand in the planning of the 
finances. That’s provided for in one of the 
two plans, as you no doubt know, that are 
now before the Congress’’—he always put 
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PRICES 


No. 50— Penn Adjustable 
Safety Razor (instantly ad- 
justable to a close, medium 
or light shave), 10 Double- 
Bevel Blades; Leather Case 
— $5.00. 


No. 70—Same as No. 50 plus 
Penn Honing Strop and 
Stropping Handle; Leather 
Case— $7.50. 


No. 80—Same as No. 70 plus 
Shaving Stick and Brush in 
compact nickel containers; 
Leather Case—$10.00. 


Better Shaves 
or Your Money Back 
If you don't get a better shave with the 


Penn Adjustable Safety Razor, return it and 
get your money back. 


The Safety Razor 


with the 


Double-Bevel Blades 


A. C. PENN, Inc. 


New York 


The Fastest Growing Razor Business 
In the World 


Singer Building 
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the ‘‘the’’ before Congress—“for a national- 
budget system. What the Congress has 
evidently intended in the past is that 
the President should be kept out of the 
general planning of our finances—or the 
presenting of a budget. There is no pro- 
vision for his doing so now. And whether 
under his appointing powers he could force 
himself into the situation, by compelling 
his cabinet officers to report a budget 
through him to the Congress, is a nice 
question. He might theoretically, because 
a cabinet officer must do what he asks him 
or resign, in the last analysis. The Presi- 
dent has that much power. But practically, 
as you know, no doubt, the only time that 
anything like this was attempted—any use 
of the President’s power —it failed; and 
under the most favorable circumstances 
possible.” 

““Which time was that?”’ I asked him. 

“Tn President Taft’s Administration, at 
the time, as perhaps you may remember, 
when he was endeavoring to put a national- 
budget system through the Congress. And 
he had then all the advantages of a special 
commission with a special appropriation 
working with him.” 

‘“And Congress threw him down?” 

“Absolutely flat! Budget, budget sys- 
tem and all! For as you know perhaps,” 
he went on, “‘the Congress is always very 
jealous of its prerogatives; especially in its 
revenue and financial power. Tradition- 
ally so, of course, from the earliest days of 
representative government. It has always 
held tightly to the taxing power.” 


Blind Spending 


“So they tie up the rest of them—the 
Ss aegets departments—on principle?” I 
said. 

“Oh, yes, always. And in the last anal- 
ysis, of course, the executive departments 
of the United States, excepting the office of 
the President, are all the creatures of the 
Congress; all created by its laws. No,” 
he said, looking down, thinking, ‘“‘your 
point is interesting theoretically. A Presi- 
dent might in theory perhaps make a rough 
attempt to do some planning of our 
finances; but practically it would be use- 
less now. He’s not expected to, and he has 
no means of doing anything in this line. 
You can’t start flying without wings!” he 


aid. 

“Especially when your legs are tied up 
with red tape,” I told him. 

“Precisely !”’ 

‘Well, then,’’ I went on, ‘‘let me go over 
this—if you don’t mind. The fact is, as 
I get it, we’re putting out four or five 
billions annually now in government ex- 
penses, and so far as directing it—manag- 
ing it in any buisness way—getting it to- 
gether—there’s not one human brain that 
I can discover that ever touches it?”’ 

“‘Not here,” he said. ‘‘Not in the execu- 
tive end. Not asa whole.” 

““And in the meanwhile—with all our 
government expenses, all these billions the 
Government is putting out—a business 
manager, a good executive like the head of 
a big corporation, could save hundreds of 
millions, perhaps billions, for us every 
year—or during the war, anyhow?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he said. ‘‘Some huge 
sum, certainly.” 

“And here we sit!” I said, stopping, 
swallowing. 

“Government is a fascinating study, isn’t 
it?” he asked me. 

“Tt’s about the same,’ I said, my voice 
rising, “‘as if I, in the contracting business, 
told half a dozen or a hundred foremen to 
go ahead and make and work out their 
contracts by themselves, without a mana- 
ger, and then I went off to Palm Beach.” 

“*T’ve heard men in the Treasury Depart- 
ment say,” he told me, “that we are in the 
position of a man whose wife has an abso- 
lutely unrestricted bank account, and all 
he’s got to do about it is to hustle and 
supply the bank with money to meet her 
checks.” 

“What’s going to happen?” I said, staring 
at him. 

“What would happen?” he asked me 
back. 

I jumped up. 

“T don’t believe it!’ I said. “I don’t 
believe it! Not what you said, you under- 
stand,” Iwenton,settingmyselfright. ‘““Not 
up here in the executive departments! I 
don’t believe but what there’s some human 
brain somewhere that’s got a line on this 
thing as a whole. ‘They ain’t no such 
thing’—like the fellow said about the gi- 
raffe—as what this looks to be on its 
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surface,” Isaid. ‘If there isn’t anybody in 
control here—if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President don’t control it— 
then there must be somebody, some one 
man down in Congress who gets it all to- 
gether in his head. There must be some one 
human brain touching this thing some- 
where—or we wouldn’t be complaining 
about our taxes—we’d have been bust 
long ago!” 

‘Why don’t you go down and see them 
down there?” he told me, smiling a little. 

“T will,’ Isaid. “Plldoit. Pll go down 
and see my Congressman.” 

“‘T’ll be interested to learn what you find 
out—if anything,” he said, still smiling at 
me. ‘‘Very much! And in the meantime 
I’m very glad to have had this chat with 
you. It’s a fascinating subject—always.”’ 

“T’m the man to be thanking you,” I 
said, ‘‘andI do. But this thing has got me. 
You'll excuse me if I seem kind of abrupt. 
This thing’s got me going in my mind!” 

“Tt’s a very fascinating subject, that’s 
undeniable,’”’ he was telling me as we were 
going out the clubhouse door. 

“What is this thing?” I asked myself, 
walking along with my head down. ‘“‘No— 
it isn’t possible! Nobody could do business 
that way. Billions!”’ I said. “Billions. 
Billions rolling loose!”’ 

kept saying it over to myself until I 
almost ran down a limousine on a cross 
walk, and then I straightened up and got a 
street car and went on down to the Capitol. 

I dug up my Congressman, Henry Blake, 
down there, and told him what I was after. 

“Sure!”’ he said right off. ‘‘Isn’t it a 
shame the way the finances of this country 
are slipping along under this Administra- 
tion?’’ Henry’s a Republican of course. 
‘“We’ve got to watch out all the time, all 
over this country, or we’re likely to have 
trouble—not only in a government but in a 
business way.”’ 

“We're all kind of wondering, anyhow,” 
I said, “‘in business. I guess that wouldn’t 
be overstating es 


‘So I had a little time to kill down here,” 
I explained to him, “‘and I thought I’d see 
just who was looking out for us along this 
line; just who had this whole subject of 
Federal finances on his mind down here. I 
thought you might be able maybe to steer 
me on it, here in Congress.” 


Mules With Wings 


“That’s right. That’s right,” he said. 
‘“‘T’m glad you came round. But now,”’ he 
said, ‘‘you’ll appreciate that we Congress- 
men have all got our own lines of special 
work that keep us busy, on the special 
committees that do the business in Con- 
gress; and this isn’t just right along my 
particular line of work. But I’ve got just 
the fellow for you. I’ve got a good friend 
on the big committee, and he can put you 
wise to the whole thing.” 

“You haven’t got the information your- 
self?’ I said. 

“‘No; as I told you,” he said again, ‘‘I’m 
so busy along these other lines.” 

“Yes, naturally,” I answered him. 
“‘Hiverybody’s busy with his own line here, 
like everybody else.” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“All right then,” I said, ‘take me round, 
if you will, to see your man, and I won’t 
waste any more of your time.” 

So he took me twisting round the cor- 
ridors, and finally we sat down in one of the 
rooms of the big committee, underneath an 
oil painting of an old-time polar expedition 
of three men that almost got up to the 
North Pole forty years ago, carrying old 
burnside whiskers. It was an important 
place, you could see that. You can tell the 
importance of any government room in 
Washington, I’ve found out, generally, 
either by the size of the chandeliers or the 
size of the pictures on the wall. And you 
could see that this committee was a big one 
by both signs. The picture was half an 
acre, more or less, in size; and the chan- 
delier looked like an oak tree after a New 
Engand ice storm. 

en after a minute or two they called 
our committeeman out from the other 
room, where they were having their com- 
mittee meeting. He came walking out to 
meet us—a nice hearty easy-mannered 
man; he looked to me like a lawyer from a 
small town in the West. 

““They keep us hustling in these appro- 
priation hearings—you have no idea!” he 
said, wiping his forehead. ‘‘You have no 
idea the trouble we have with these fel- 
lows from the executive departments up on 
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I was sitting there in the lobby smoking, 
untangling my ideas, thinking to myself, 
trying to imagine all the billions—rolling 
on alone—when something heavy lighted on 
my shoulder, and I looked and saw a hand 
weighing some ten or fifteen pounds, lying 
there. I knew right away whose it was. 
There is only one hand like that in the 
world. 

“Well, well! Here he is!” said that big 
heavy voice, way up above me. 

““Where’d you come from?’’ I said, get- 
ting up. “You old fat rascal! What 
special sin brings you down here?” 

“You forget. Four years more have 
rolled round,” said Sim Goodman. “’Tis 
presidential year again. The fate of our 
nation hangs in the balance. Our country 
calls. And so,” he said with a short wave 
of his great hand, ‘‘ Columbia, I am here! 

“Come, tell me,” he said, passing on, as 
those practical politicians all do, turning 
the spotlight from themselves on to you, 
“what are you trying to steal down here? 
What’s on your mind, old friend? For me- 
thinks you look somewhat downeast and 
heavy laden. Come!’ he said. ‘‘Come to 
yonder bench beneath the palms and pour 
your sorrows in this faithful ear.” 

And we sat down then, smoking there 
together, and I started telling him. 

“Ho, ho!” said old Sim Goodman, roll- 
ing up that big old husky voice of his from 
his diaphragm. “Old Bill Burnham can’t 
find out where all the billions go! Ain’t that 
terrible!’’ 

“The damnedest thing,” I said to him, 
“T ever saw. I don’t believe it yet. Bil- 
lions. Billions!’ That’s no lie! And not 
a human brain that touches it or can, they 
claim, by law. And so, year after year, we 
go on rollicking down the sands of time. 
The President,” I said, “‘sits in his golden 
swivel chair, above all, thinking the great 
golden general thoughts—by law! The 
Secretary of the Treasury focuses his great 
mind day by day on the accurate number- 
ing of the national bank bills—by law! 
Congress waves its arms and its tongue at 
its hard weary task of filling the Congress- 
ional Record—day after day, day after day. 
But no one—no human mind is spared—by 
law—to think of some five billion dollars 
we're getting in and putting out every 
year. There’s no human brain to guide us. 
There’s no one to guide us—by law!” I 
said, making up now for the time I had kept 
still before, listening to others. “‘It makes 
me think,” I said, ‘‘of that old sad rural 
melodrama, No One to Guide Her. You 
remember it?” 


A Matter of Instinct 
“T remember,” said Sim Goodman, his 
cigar twisting round of its own accord in 
his mouth. ‘‘We stand to-day—like that 
poor girl—at the parting of the roads—the 
forking of the ways. Just before the man 
with the thin black mustache pours the 
knock-out drops into little sister’s glass of 
milk!” 

““Only here,’ I said, “I don’t see the 
villain. He’s not in sight.” 

“Perhaps not,” he told me. 

“Unless it is the law—forbidding all to 
work.” 

“Go on,” said Sim Goodman, “‘ with your 
affecting tale. Reveal all to me. Just 
where did your searching investigations on 
this vital matter lead you?” 

So I went along and told him what I’d 
worked through; from the book of billions 
to the great committee room with the chan- 
deliers and the portraits of the men with 
side whiskers who almost discovered the 
North Pole. 

“What is this place I’ve struck into down 
here?” I said to him. ‘Is this Wonder- 
land?” 

“Ho, ho!” said Sim Goodman, his dia- 
phragm at work again. “Old Bill Burn- 
ham’s come to Wonderland. He’s found 
the book of wonders where the billions hide. 
And he can’t make it out. He can’t get in 
back of it!” ‘ 

“No,” Isaid. “Can you?” 

He didn’t say anything then for quite a 
while; sat looking off into space, like a na- 
tional monument—the way those big fat 
practical politicians do before they get 
round to what they’re going to say to you. 

“Speaking of books,’’ he said then in a 
low level voice, ‘‘did you ever run across 
any one of those books written by an old 
Frenchman whose name is Fabre—or some- 
thing on that order? Why I ask you,” he 
went on, “‘I came across one once—some- 
body had left it behind in my hotel room. 
This old boy—this Frenchman who wrote 
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the thing—spent a busy life of ninety years 
or so, lying on his chest in the grass, study- 
ing the domestic life and ward politics of 
the bugs, especially the wasps and bees. 
“Quite a book, too, take it from me!” 
said Sim Goodman, still looking straight 
ahead out into the distance. 
you where you could take five hundred or 
five billion wasps or bees out in a mud 
bank, where each one had its own little 
personal hole, where he kept his dear little 
family—his offspring, his treasure, his grub, 
his all. And no matter how wild the night, 
how late or dark the hour—how he found 
his own little hole, his home, by instinct,”’ 
he said, and stopped, looking off. 
“Well?” I said, poking him up at last. 
_ “But now,” he said, sitting up and talk- 
ing loudly, ‘‘let an enemy come—upon the 
other hand! Let his humble hole be moved 
but by a fraction of one inch to one side 
or another—disarranged but one jot or 
tittle—and all’s off, for the poor stricken 
insect. Instinct played no more. His 
home, his hole, his all was gone!”’ 
“Well, what of it?” I asked him. 
“Nothing. Nothing much. Nothing 
but the humble instincts of the wasp or 
bee! And yet, friend,” he said, “as you 
were speaking of your book of billions and 
its various little nooks and crannies, some- 
thing inward—some inward guide prompted 
me to think again of this other book—this 
guidebook to the insects.” 


How Bees and Swallows Know 


“Here, friend,” he said, going on, “let 
me not say—but rather let me ask you 
this: May we not find here a certain paral- 
lel which may help us, friend, to under- 
stand? What if, here in this mysterious 
volume—this book of billions—we might 
find that there was some well-worn loop- 
hole—unknown to you or me—into which, 
if we watched sufficiently long, we might 
see some little busy Congressman come and 
go? Might there not be, here and there, 
in this great financial structure, some item, 
some clause, some section of this gigantic 
work in which, unknown to all the world, 
some humble senator kept his hope, his all, 
his future life in polities? You and I might 
not understand, friend—might pass it by. 
Yet he would understand. Here in this 
little unostentatious hole on page 967 of 
this book of estimates, which he had made 
his own, might be his home, his all, his one 
particular appropriation—to which he 
could turn and enter in the darkest hour, 
the stormiest night, by instinct; and you 
and I and all the world would be none the 
wiser! 

“It’s instinct, friend,’ said Sim Good- 
man, “‘not reason, after all, our great 
scientists are learning now, that guides us 
on—‘far wandering but not lost,’ as old 
Bill C. Bryant said once about a duck. 
It’s far stronger—far superior to mere rea- 
son as a guide to life—as that more recent 
dispenser of reading and good cheer, Hen 
Adams of Washington and Boston, has just 
shown us all in his intellectual will. 

“Instinct, friends! Instinct!’”’ said Sim 
Goodman, raising up his heavy hand. 
“What is it builds the nest of the bee in the 
waving grass? Of the swallow in the eaves? 
What is it that builds up the coral reef, 
working day by day through the patient 
uneventful lives of millions of coral shell 
bugs, till after a century of unnoted tire- 
less toil it comes at last to a sufficient 
height, friend? High enough! 

“And now, friend, now—upon some dark 
and sensuous tropic night, across the warm 
dark southern sea, along comes the good 
ship Electa J. Shortwell, of Calais, Maine, 
U.S. A., her helmsman nodding under the 
soft enervating effulgence of the silvery 
moon—and bang! The work and lives of 
countless generations of coral insects are as 
naught! And also the Electa J. Shortwell, of 
Calais, Maine, U. S. A.! 

“Tnstinct, friend,’ said Sim Goodman, 


“He showed | 


looking off with that stony stare across the | 
room. ‘Instinct, my fellow citizen, guides | 


us on—guides us all. That is the great 
lesson which science teaches us to-day. 


Here also in the human race—that is our | 


guiding influence, after ali. 
credit one man, one intelligence, one pur- 
pose for this marvel—this wondrous struc- 
ture—the book of wonders and of billions? 
This book, this monumental plan of our 
great country for spending all it can get its 
hands upon? This book of estimates? No, 
friend, this is something greater than mere 
mortal mind! Here we have a great cosmic 
structure, built up, year after year, by the 
silent patient hidden industry of the humble 
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Introducing 


Garford Model E 


This is a Real Phonograph, 
backed by 10 years of success- 
ful experience and made by one 
of the world’s largest makers of 
high-grade spring motors and 
phonograph parts. 

Its principal working parts 
are the same as we produce and 
sell for the most expensive ma- 
chines. We have simplified the 
construction, standardized on 
this one compact portable size, 
and priced it within reach of 
everybody. 


Plays All Disc Records 


It has the celebrated Artois 
Reproducer, and will play any 
size and any make of disc rec- 
ord. In its attractive appear- 
ance, smooth operation, tone 
reproduction and musical qual- 
ity it compares favorably with 
higher priced machines. 


For Home and Outdoor Use 


It is built strong and durable, of 
wood and metal; handsomely fin- 
ished in Mahogany. Is large enough 
for home entertainment, dancing 
and porch parties; small enough to 
carry around to the neighbors, to 
summer cottages and on outing 
trips. Just the thing for your 
family whether you already have a 
phonograph or not. 

Sold by department stores and 
leading retailers—if yours hasn’t it, 
send us his name and we will mail 
direct to you postpaid, on receipt 


Pprice: 
Of Price. —_ DEALERS! 


Stock this popular seller—Write 
for our proposition today. 


THE GENERAL PHONOGRAPH MFG. CO. 


(Formerly named The Garford Mfg. Co.) 
One of the world’s largest makers of high-grade 
spring motors and phonograph parts. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


me a ee 


Fill Out and Mail Today 


Herewith $__—————S.:C#@Pleaasse: send mee 
postpaid your Toy Phonograph (Baby or 
Baby Cabinet). 


(Name) _ 


(Address) ___ z 
My dealer does not handle them. His name 


and address is 
The celebrated Artois Reproducer will 
play any disc record made in America. 


Its clear, distinct and lifelike tone will 
surprise and please you. 
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What the 


The zig- 
zaggy trail 
of the ““un- 
stabilized ” 
car means 
arm strain 
—the “‘sta- 
bilized”’ bee 
line means 
ease. 
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Seismograph Tells 


of Your Driving Arm 


If the seismograph—that sensi- 
tive recorder of vibrations— 
could beattached to your steer- 
ing arm as you hum along a 
rough road in your light car, it 
would leave a picture like the 
above. 


There would be jagged ups 
and downs—‘hillsand valleys” 
—one for every wobble of the 
steering wheel —one for each 
of the jouncings that come up 
through the steering post to the 
hands, wrists, arms and shoul- 
ders. 


It is these vibrations that 
bring on the fatigue you feel 
after you've been driving an 
hour or two. 


It is these vibrations the Bal- 
crank Stabilizerintercepts. The 
front wheels jolt over a rough 
spot in the road, or swerveona 
stone—whereupon the Bal- 
crank Stabilizer interposes its 
fine spring mechanism, and pre- 
vents the jar from reaching the 
steering wheel and the driver. 


The Balcrank Stabilizer 
The Cincinnati Ball Crank 


checks the jerks and jouncings 
—-stops what causes most of the 
arm strain of driving. It gives 
the light car the easy handling 
qualities of the heavier ma- 
chine. The front wheels are 
steadied—when you turnacor- 
ner your machine straightens 
out by itself. 


And on high crowned roads, 
where “unstabilized” cars veer 
toward the edge of the high- 
way, the machine with a Bal- 
crank Stabilizer holdsits course 
truly. The lighter car can pass 
the heavier without danger. 


Naturally, too, since the wob- 
bly motion of the front wheels 
is prevented, tires are saved. 


Freedom from arm strain, 
greater safety, more tire mile- 
age —these are what the Bal- 
crank Stabilizer brings you. 


Have your regular accessory 
dealer fit your car with one— 
the cost is only $6.75, and the 
benefitsarerealand permanent. 
Or if you like, write us direct. 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Drag Links, Starting Cranks and Ball Joints 


By 
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The Balcrank Stabilizer is 
a mechanically simple unit 
that can not get off center. 


Made of finest steel stock. 


STABILIZER 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 


It attaches to the front axle and tie rod, 
strengthening the entire steering mecha- 
nism. Can be fitted to car, with wrench, 
in ten minutes. No 


holes to bore or 
machine work to do. 
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Congressman, keeping studiously concealed 
his modest patient efforts as he works on.”’ 

“Alone?” I asked, for information. 

“No, friend. No,’ said Sim Goodman. 
“That would be unfair, unjust to others! 
No. Joined with him, as well, would be 
the instinct of the executive branch; that’s 
something which tells the worker where he 
would best leave well enough alone and 
work along side by side to build up a har- 
monious whole. Thus, friend, man, as well 
as insect, passes on year after year—build- 
ing up, each in his own time, the great 
system of codperative self-government— 
these great monuments of civilization, like 
the book of estimates, and the laws govern- 
ing our Federal taxes and expenditures. 
Thus all become at last one harmonious 
satisfactory home of liberty and progress 
and great appropriations for one and all!”’ 

“What about these new budget bills 
planned to change this thing which you 
describe in such a masterly way—this 
pleasing net result of all these efforts?” I 
asked him then. 

“‘And disturb this wondrous structure— 
this work almost of a century?” 

“They say they’re putting a bill through 
now,” I told him, bringing him back to 
earth again. : 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


Plums 


NCE upon a time there were six 

brothers who owned a wonderful plum 
tree that had been planted and nurtured 
for them by their father, since deceased. 
No one of the brothers owned a certain part 
of the tree, but the six of them by the 
terms of their father’s will held joint inter- 
est in the property and shared equally in 
its bounty. When there were many plums 
on the tree each brother had more than he 
needed. When the crop was light each of 
them wished for more, but no one of them 
coveted the share of his brother. 

One year the tree set a crop so great as 
almost to pass belief. The brothers watch- 
ing the ripening fruit realized that each 
would have more than he could use, and 
each began to plan how and where he would 
dispose of his surplus and how and where 
he would spend the,money got from the 
sale. 

They had not wanted for the necessities 
of life and this bounteous crop spelled lux- 
ury. One who has little is not annoyed by 
the problem of making decisions. Necessity 
attends to that. But one who has much 
and can afford more loses sleep in an effort 
to decide between luxuries. 

One of the brothers began to entertain 
the idea of buying a slave to harvest future 
crops for him in order that he might sit at 
home with his wife and enjoy the ease 
proper to one in his station of life. He vis- 
ited the market and inquired the price of 
slaves and was much chagrined to discover 
that the surplus of his share of the crop 
would not buy the smallest and meanest of 
servants. Since he could not change the 
price of slaves, the only alternative seemed 
to be to change the size of his share of 
plums. Having indulged in thoughts of a 
slave, it did not occur to him to deny 
himself. 

When the plums were ripe the brothers 
set a day for the harvesting and at the ap- 
pointed time each repaired to the tree with 
a ladder and a basket. The brother who 
had planned the purchase of aslave brought 
a ladder and a basket, but he also brought 
an ax. 

The others asked him in what way an ax 
would aid in the business of picking plums, 
and he answered: ‘‘I will show you.” 

With that he placed his ladder against 
the tree, climbed it and began to cut off one 
of the largest limbs. The brothers pro- 
tested, but he threatened them with his 
weapon and they withdrew. 

For a time they talked together, but ina 
few minutes each of them began to be ani- 
mated by a desire and plan that modern 
economists would characterize as social 
unrest. The desire was to get as many 
plums as possible while the getting was 
good and the plan was to hunt an ax. 

By the time the first brother had finished 
cutting off his limb and departed the 
others had returned with axes and set about 
the task of selecting a place to begin 
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Clothes Influence Children’s Health 


Ildren, there is a close relation between clothes 
h and an even closer bond between clothes and 
In play-time children should be dressed for 
sible garments made to resist hard wear and 
tumphant from many trips to the washtub. Un- 
t» child who is turned out to play with a “Now 
' othes” ringing in his ears. 

oy” play-clothes are sensible garments for children’s 
S They are common sense economy, because the 
lho has them saves nice suits and dresses for nice 


‘Slipova” clothes lift a load of worry from the 
Hh dren and parents. 


A your dealer to show you ‘“‘Slipova” play-clothes. If he has none, he can get them easily. 


To Dealers —“Slipova” is the nationally advertised line of chil- 
dren’s play-clothes. Consult your jobber. “Slipova” sells. 


| McCawley & Company, Inc. 
'irch Street, New York City - Factory: M. W.S. Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Hoort Office: 320 Broadway 


There is a “Slipova” made for every purse and every 
taste. Made for boys and girls, from 2 to 8 years. ‘‘Slipova’’ 
creepers for the tiny tots; “Slipova”’ play-clothes for rough 
wear; “‘Slipova”’ rompers for ordinary play; “‘Slipova”’ sleepers 
for bed-time; and “Slipova”’ middy blouses for girls of all ages. 


You can identify a ‘“Slipova’’ garment by the ‘“‘Slipova”’ label 
sewn in the pocket. Be sure it’s there when you ask to see ‘‘Slipova’’ 
play-clothes. There is nothing “just as good.” ‘‘Slipova’’ is the 
national standard of children’s play-clothes. 


Every .‘Slipova”’ is cut full and roomy, with strong double seams 
to withstand sudden strains, and with buttons sturdily fastened. They 
can’t rip. Made in hundreds of styles and’ colors, all guaranteed 
standard fabrics, positively fast color. 


“Slipova”’ middy blouses are distinguished for style and finished 
tailoring. Made in many patterns. 
SEND FOR SLIPOVA DOLL FAMILY—FREE 
Cut out this coupon, fill in and mail to Dept. A, Baltimore 


Office, to-day for free doll cut-outs of ‘‘The Slipova Kiddies”. 
They will delight the children. Catalogue free. 


REG. Ue. PAT. OFF. 


SilIPOVA 
Jud bel title 


for EVERY CHILD 


Name. 


Street and City 
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matter of size more comprehensible it might 
be well to add that Sweden occupies nearly 
five per cent of the European land area and 
is one of the largest countries in this part of 
the world. 

In speaking of the population of Sweden, 
if we include native-born Swedes now resi- 
dent in foreign lands, the figure may be 
placed, in round numbers, at 6,750,000 
souls. Of this number there are almost 
1,000,000 resident in foreign lands, and 
though there are so many Swedes abroad 
there are extremely few foreigners living in 
the mother country, only some 50,000 be- 
ing scattered about in various parts of 
Sweden. It is rare, indeed, that a traveler 
about the world finds in a progressive 
nation so few of foreign birth or where the 
people cling with such tenacity to their 
inheritance in speech and custom. 

It isn’t necessary to go back into the 
period of the iron age and review the noble 
development of this people in order to draw 
a fair picture of present-day conditions. 

Sweden’s trade before the war was about 
equally divided among the three routes— 
east, south and west—and I must take 
oecasion to deny the statement that has 
been made that Sweden depended largely 
upon Germany in the matter of trade. On 
the contrary, her trade with Germany 
amounted to about twenty-eight per cent 
of her total exports and imports. Her posi- 
tion was close to the Teutonic elements, her 
race of Teutonic origin, and in the world 
war her past friendliness with the Teutonic 
peoples naturally led to a sympathy with 
those people, but in the later years of the 
war by far the largest portion of the Swed- 
ish people were very decidedly neutral, 
satisfied to remain spectators and deter- 
mined to profit in every way possible by the 
lessons of the tragedy they wit- 
nessed. It was a good thing for 
the rest of the world that the 
small neutral countries were not 
involved in the conflict, for they 
possess to-day their undisturbed 
producing ability and they await 
almost impatiently the day when 
they can resume fully their 
peaceful relations with all the 
countries of the world. 


Social Formalities 


Sweden in particular is desir- 
ous of throwing her strength 
into the struggle for better eco- 
nomic conditions throughout 
middle Europe and the countries 
to the east. Her contributions 
toward the rebuilding of normal 
relations are potentially great. 
First, and most important of 
all, Sweden possesses an unlim- 
ited quantity of the highest 
grade iron ore in the world, and 
in the coming years this country 
will produce ever-increasing 
quantities of this most necessary 
of all raw materials. Her plans 
are definite and the work of in- 
creasing production is already 
well under way. Swedish engi- 
neers have overcome gigantic ob- 
stacles, such as the eight months 
of freezing weather in the far 
north, where a good portion of 
the iron ore is mined. By the 
construction of hundreds of miles 
of railway through this area they 
have opened up a new field and 
are now in the process of chain- 
ing the water power of the num- 
berless rivers, which will supply 
energy for the wheels of com- 
merce and industry above the 
arctic circle. 

In a manner of speaking, the 
mines and the waterfalls of 
Lapland have just been dis- 
covered, and it remains for them 
to be converted into the great 
producing elements and to in- 
crease the national wealth of 
Sweden, which is already large 
enough to allot to each man, 
woman and child of the country 
more than $600. 

It doesn’t require the ability of 
a prophet to foresee that in the 
coming years this national wealth 
is going to be increased enor- 
mously and that with such in- 
crease will come additions to the 
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SWEDEN'S POSITION IN THE NEW WORLD OF TO-DAY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


buying power of the Swedish people. The 
same thing applies to the other Scandi- 
navian countries. This is the market to 
which American producers are looking and 
which they must understand if they care to 
compete with other nations for the trade. 

In order to understand thoroughly this 
market it is absolutely necessary that the 
foreigner should learn to appreciate the 
Swedish temperament and psychology. The 
Swede is primarily a formalist; a formal act 
means more to him than its intent or result, 
and the same politeness rules the inter- 
course between two taxicab drivers that 
would distinguish an assembly of royal 
chamberlains. Usage forbids any address, 
except to the most intimate friends, with 
any form of the pronoun “‘you,”’ and hence 
all conversation is carried on in third person 
and filled with repetitions of the exact titles 
of the parties: ‘‘Will’ the wholesale mer- 
chant pass the salt?” “Surely, if the 
professor’s wife wishes’’—is a bit of dinner- 
table conversation that might be exchanged 
in Sweden between persons who haye known 
each other for twenty years. 

This emphasis on formality must not be 
interpreted to mean any lack of kindliness 
or geniality, for the Swedish people have 
the soul of hospitality, and delight to enter- 
tain without stint. In fact, this excess of 
politeness might well rise from the great 
kindliness and sensitiveness of this race, 
and their ardent desire not to offend any- 
one by undue familiarity. They are before 
all a gentle people. Cruelty to animals is 
unknown. Furthermore, there is perhaps 
no country with a more complete culture 
better sustained and supported by its 
possessors. The Swedish people delight 
in their literature, music, art and institu- 
tions, and foster their development and 


vi 


preservation in every way. The peasant 
culture is preserved for all time in a great 
museum outside of Stockholm, which re- 
cords with minutest accuracy every form 
of wood carving and weaving known to the 
provinces of Sweden and which in the great 
surrounding park preserves perfect speci- 
mens of the native architectures complete 
in every detail. Such a culture is possible 
because there is almost no admixture of 
foreign blood in Sweden. Hence the whole 
Swedish people share their great tradi- 
tions and have a common interest in their 
preservation and growth. These facts make 
the race justifiably proud, and to under- 
stand this pride, defer to it and observe it 
sympathetically is the first essential for 
any visitor to Sweden. 

Sweden’s production during the past two 
years has remained approximately station- 
ary. Among the articles of export a pre- 
dominant position is taken by timber, of 
which Sweden exported annually for the 
past four years to the average value of more 
than eighty million dollars. Sweden’s ex- 
port of timber and wood pulp has for 
several years amounted to something like 
forty per cent of her total exports of all 
commodities and has played a most im- 
portant rdle in making this country one of 
the few in Europe whose exports during the 
war exceeded their imports. 

Besides the enormous traffic which 
Sweden has managed to develop in the 
exportation of timber she is also building 
up her exports of iron ore, pulp paper and 
the chemical by-products of the pulp-paper 
mills, along with considerable exports of 
machinery and machine tools. During the 
period from 1914 to 1918 her excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounted to approxi- 
mately $350,000,000. These figures in 
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The present economic and financial stand- 
ing of Sweden is the best guaranty for the 
future development. She is going to de- 
velop her manufacturing industry to an 
extent that has never been known in any 
of the European countries up to the present 
day. Having abundant water power for 
the production of electric energy for her 


industries and railways, she will continue to 


replace coal with electric power. An epoch 
of electric development is just beginning in 
Sweden and will progress rapidly in the 
years to come, for the plans have all been 
worked out, and in most cases work has 
been started on broad lines of improve- 
ment. Plans are already under way for the 
establishment of regular ferry connection 
with Russia and for its extension to Eng- 
land and Ireland and later to America and 
Canada. Soon Sweden will get into closer 
communication with all the countries of the 
world through her new and _ high-powered 
radio stations; and, with these modern and 
close communications established, trade 
will move faster and all commercial devel- 
opments will build up with a cumulative 
rapidity. 


Improved Transportation 


In this matter of ferry transport the 
Swedish Government has made an exhaus- 
tive inquiry, which has resulted in plans for 
a steamship ferry route from the Swedish 
port of Kapellskar, about fifty miles north- 
east of Stockholm, to the Finnish port of 
Hango. It is proposed to erect a modern 
port at Kapellskir and to connect this port 
with the main line of the Swedish State 
Railroads by a branch line about thirteen 
miles long. The ferry boats, which are to 
be built in the course of the next year, 
will be 7000 to 8000 tons with a speed of 
eighteen knots and will make the crossing 
from Sweden to Finland in seven hours. 
This will reduce the time of transport be- 
tween the two countries by ten hours. By 
this reduction of time the trip from Sweden 
to Petrograd will take about twenty-two 
hours and it is contemplated so to arrange 
the railroad and ferry schedules that the 
trips will be made daily in both directions. 

It is believed that this route will tap 
north and middle Russia and bring from 
that vast country products which require 
quick transportation, such as foodstuffs 
and perishable goods. Also, it will bring 
valuable cargoes of furs, metal, flax and 
hemp; and in return will take into these 
broad fields machinery, iron ore and manu- 
factured products of every kind. It is also 
planned to connect the port of Hango with 
the city of Baltischport, in Esthonia, by 
special ferries, thus bringing into closer 
touch the west and south Russian markets 
with the Swedish-Finnish main line. 

Another vast improvement in Sweden’s 
connections with the western market is 
anticipated in the form of ferry service be- 
tween Gothenburg and England. Swedish 
interests plan to establish daily communi- 
cation with an English port, probably Hull, 
using boats of 10,000 tons with a speed of 
twenty knots, capable of making the voy- 
age in twenty-four hours, and when the 
main-line railway between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm is electrified, which is now 
merely a matter of time, the journey be- 
tween Gothenburg and Stockholm alone 
will be shortened four or five hours. Swe- 
den’s proposals on this matter have not yet 
been completed, owing to the uncertain 
condition of Russia, but the moment some 
move is made to recognize a Russian Goy- 
ernment the new ferry service will be urged 
with vigor. 

Looking further toward development of 
trade with America, Swedes see a much 
shorter route in the proposed new steam- 
ship service from some point in America to 
the Irish coast, thence across England to 
connect with the Gothenburg-Hull ferry 
system. They believe they will soon be able 
to make the journey, via this route, from 
Chicago to Stockholm in seven days. An 
express route of this kind for mail, pas- 
sengers and certain goods would be of 


enormous importance, but it needs for 
its realization the codperation of American 
and British financiers with Swedish in- 
terests. 

In connection with these plans Sweden 
has completed plans for a high-power radio 
station which will assure uninterrupted and 
regular wireless messages between America 
and this country. The tariff will be con- 
siderably lower than for cables and the 
Swedish cable station would take care of a 
portion of the Russian-American communi- 
cations. 

To-day there are two principal obstacles 
hampering the development of trade be- 
tween Sweden and America: They are the 
high rate of the dollar and the high freights 
caused by the war. Both are in the process 
of change. Every effort is now being made 
to create a market and to establish ship 
lines from Sweden to America that will 
bring over to this country the American 
products that are most necessary, and take 
back those Swedish products for which 
America finds an increasing demand. 

It would be of special advantage for 
certain American industries, like the auto- 
mobile industry, to build their own fac- 


tories or assembling shops in Swedish ports. | 


All automobile parts, for example, which 
need mass production, should be imported 
from America, whereas other parts, like the 
car body, which are bulky and draw heavy 
freights, could be cheaply manufactured in 
Sweden and should be made in local fac- 
tories. A factory of this kind in Gothen- 
burg or Stockholm would have an enormous 
market in the Baltic States. In contem- 
plating the organization of industry in any 
of the countries over here it should be borne 
in mind that Sweden is the only country 
except Germany which has a highly devel- 
oped mechanical industry and a large body 
of skilled laborers and an untouched field of 
raw material. Swedish steel and Swedish 
engineers have made this country famous 
the world over. 

It is Sweden’s proximity to Russia that 
puts her in an exceedingly favorable posi- 
tion to render valuable services as middle- 
man and partner in the Russian-American 
trade. The advantage which Sweden can 
offer the American trade with Russia is her 
free ports, of which she has three—Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg and Malmé. These 
ports have modern warehouses where the 
American manufacturer can store his goods 
without customs duties unless the goods 
are sold in Sweden. The advantage of hav- 
ing goods ready for shipment eastward or 
for sale in Sweden is easily seen. 


Relations With America 


The vastness of the Russian resources 
and the necessity for America to partici- 
pate in developing Russia should encourage 
American business men to make immediate 
preparations for the great work of the 
future. Swedish business men believe that 
it will be to America’s advantage to take 
Sweden in as a partner if America wants to 
hold her position in present markets and 
take the lead in the development of the 
great new markets that are to be thrown 
open in the future. 


From the foregoing survey one must 
draw the conclusion that Sweden is to-day 
one of the most democratic countries politi- 
cally, and one of the most powerful of the 
small neutrals economically. With her 
great natural riches, her highly developed 
industry, her vigorous commercial and 
financial conditions, she constitutes one of 
the most powerful elements in this part of 
the world. Her people are well-to-do and 
straining to carry their share of the burden 
of reconstruction. They deserve all the 
help, sympathy and codperation that can 
be given from America, the greatest eco- 
nomical and financial power in the world. 

As an American citizen I want to see the 
United States in the forefront of all com- 
mercial developments of the future; I want 
to see her take her place with her splendid 
new merchant marine in the affairs of the 
new era that is being developed out of a 
war-torn world; and above everything else 
I want our American firms that are begin- 
ning to grasp the importance of foreign 
trade to extend their work into new fields. 
As such work and hard thinking and de- 
tailed preparation come to fruition, Amer- 
ica must stand abreast the times and with 
all her strength and latent ability push 
every effort that is being made to better 
human conditions and give new life to the 
nations that have been weakened and 
drained by unprecedented strife. 
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The Spot Lamp 
That’s Flexible 


The Howe differs from all other 
spot lamps in that it has a pat- 
ented flexible control. 


Because of this flexible control, 
the Howe. never fails to work— 
never gets “‘stiff’’—never needs 
adjustment. It moves easily, yet 
holds firmly in place—does not jar 
loose. Its patented swivel-joints 
alwaysremain flexible—unaffected 
by exposure to rain or weather. 


Handsomesingle and double-shell 
models in popular sizes at stores 
dealingin automotive equipment. 
Name of local dealer on request. 


Howe Lamp & Mfg. Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Flexible Control 


Keeps Trousers Up 
Shirt Down 


Fon figures will support 
trousers without that con- 
stant ‘‘hitching-up”’ process. 
You can prevent your shirt 
bulging out—keep your trous- 
ers up—smooth and firm—and 
without belt or suspenders, 


with 
* FAUST 
TROUSER 
SUPPORTER 


Remains buttoned inside trousers. 

Four rubber friction pads act like little 
fingers, preventing the shirt ‘‘creeping"’ 
—holding it down smoothly without 
binding or discomfort. 
Ventilated—made of a light open mesh 
cloth. Cannot be seen even with coat off. 


Has invisible pocket-book—protects your money. 
Worn by well-dressed men who value 
Ee] health and comfort. 
Send $3.00 with waist measure 
Ff snug over undergarments and we will 
Ef mail you our Improved Trouser Sup- 
porter. If not entirely satisfied—you 
are the judge—we will refund your 
money without quibbling. 


Faust Mig. Company 


201 Faust Building 
3015 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dealers: Write for details. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 
try selling our new Accident and Sick- 
ness Policies for $10.00 yearly. Pay 
$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 
accidental injury or sickness. $100,- 
000.00 deposited with the State for 
policy-holders’ protection. Splendid 
proposition forfullor part time workers. 


Openings for number of good General 
Agents. Write for free particulars. 


North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N.J. 
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A Powerful Car 


HE POWER of the Standard Eight is stressed 
because the car is so perfectly balanced as to em- 
phasize the virtues of its power. 


With greater horsepower per pound of weight 
than is found in any other powerful car, the Standard 
Eight will do anything in operation that any other 


car can do, and do it most economically. 


The perfect correlation of engine, chassis, and | | 
body gives a balance resulting in absolute riding ease. 


STL ANID A RUD Maglet.b LOC AA TRG Viet a 
Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Concluded from Page 21) 


shall we do with it? In America we have 
wrested politics from the control of busi- 
ness—more or less—but what have we 
gained by putting politics in the control of 
a lot of fourth-raters? During the war we 
created unbelievably huge commercial and 
industrial engines for the production of 
things. We had also a wartime engine for 
the distribution of things. We wrecked it. 
So now we have enormous production and 
congested distribution; material things 
soaring; wages soaring; rent soaring; in- 
terest rates climbing; and still the hot air of 
inflation pours into the taut skin of the 
balloon. In the crisis we find two groups of 
stupid politicians standing making faces at 
each other, and neither group even con- 
sidering remotely a practical, scientific solu- 
tion of the crisis. 

Moreover, when a man comes along who 
has scientific training and a detached scien- 
tific mind which would consider the prob- 
lem as a problem, and not as politics, each 
group turns upon him in rage to bawl “‘out- 
sider” at him. 

The explosion and the jolt are bound to 
come. Democracy has bitten off more than 
it can chew—with its present system of 
mastication. 

It must learn how to choose the expert; 
how to pick the trained mind, the scientific 
expert. Honesty and good intentions will 
no longer serve. The Pharisees are honest; 
they mean well; but after they have de- 
ported a few half-witted reds and given us 
either a high tariff or free trade they fold 
their hands and wait for the one-hundred- 
per-cent-American millennium! 


Headed for the Precipice 


Now lest these remarks seem to come 
from one who has a mugwumpian detach- 
ment from the party system, permit me to 
inject in closing a personal word. This is 
written by a Republican; one who feels 
that the reinstatement of the Democratic 
Party in power in this country for another 
four years seriously will imperil the life of 
the Republic. For the Democratic Party 
for two generations has been recruited from 
citizens with the critical mind. Being out of 
power, it had to carp. Being in power dur- 
ing the last eight years, its carping leader- 
ship has failed. 

Footless confusion and incompetence 
have bred the extravagance and maladmin- 
istration of this crisis. The Democratic 
Party is a necessary evil. An occasional 
Democratic administration, like any afflic- 
tion, is good for the soul. “‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.” But two successive 
Democratic administrations constitute a na- 
tional calamity, and the prospect of a third 
looms like a cataclysm before us. 

The instinct of Hoover in choosing the 
Republican Party after an obvious period 
of many a conflict, many a doubt—a con- 
flict which made the Pharisees rage—was a 
correct instinct. He was feeling for the 
constructive mind in American politics. 
But to find it he had to grope through the 
cordon of the Republican Pharisees to the 
hearts of the American people. It seems to 
me that in going about over the small dis- 
trict which is sending me as a delegate to 
the Republican Convention I could feel 
deep irritation and resentment among the 
rank and file of the party at their leader- 
ship; just as it was plain that the leader- 
ship, great and small, was hidebound and 
full of shams and shibboleths and vanities 
and vexations of spirit. This impatience of 
the folks manifests itself in the desire for 
some new leader—for a dark horse. It isa 
sort of Messianic hope. 

But for the most part the people are 
voiceless. The direct presidential primary 
has not helped them. It was devised to let 
them gather round a great leader and over- 
throw false prophets. 

But no great leader was in the primaries 
in all the states. Purpose was frittered away 
in the primaries, and the big national con- 
ventions are upon us—great engines of 
power with the track wide open to the prec- 
ipice, and about these great engines are 
grouped a number of near-sighted, well- 
meaning, patriotic men with a variety of 
solemn, dismal phylacteries in their hat- 
bands, which they think in all sincerity are 
train orders from Providence. And these 
Pharisees are about to man the engines and 
go out on the run. No wonder the passen- 
gers lack enthusiasm and appear confused 
and unhappy and in low spirits, 
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Serve 
Pure Water 
anitar 
Way oe 


There’s danger in sery- 
ing drinking water from 
unsanitary containers in 
which the ice, containing 
germs and dirt, comes in 
contact with the water, or 
foul coils or faucets con- 
taminate it. In every 
office, store, factory and 
public building a “XXth 
Century” cooler should be 
installed as a protection 
to health and an aid to 
efficiency. 


J 


The most popular type of the 
“XXth Century” Cooter for office 
use—No. 560, mahogany finish 


. 


RY 


th CENT A 


In this absolutely sanitary cooler the ice cannot come in contact 
with the water and contaminate it. It is held in a separate container 
of “Fibrotta,” a non-conductor, which keeps the cold in and the 
heat out. On this account the “XXth Century” wses far less ice 
than other coolers and the water is always served-at just the right 
degree of coolness—never disagreeably and harmfully cold. 
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“C & H” Dispensers, for serving beverages, also possess these 
sanitary, ice saving advantages. Patronize stores that use them. 
We'll send our cooler and dispenser catalog on request, or our 
catalog of sanitary, money saving pails, fire pails, waste baskets, 
spittoons, etc., of handsome mahogany colored “Fibrotta.’”’ Ask 
your dealer for “Fibrotta” pails for home use. 


ORDLEYE&LJAYES-—- ~~ 
( © Own | [BADQUARTERS 


8 Leonard Street Dept. F New York City 


Established 1889 
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say that situation is salubrious, and ar- 
chitecture strictly A Number One and 
up to date.”” You know—regular college- 
professor stuff. 

Well say, she muffed about one word out 
of four. And then, oh, Clarence! Say, can 
you blame me? I cer’nly did soak it to her. 
Asked her why she didn’t read the dic- 
tionary. Asked her if she was going to 
make me go clear up to Burkett and squeal 
on her. Asked her if she expected a high- 
class thirty-a-week man to waste his time 
spelling s-a-l-u-b-r-e-u-s—salubrious for a 
twelve-a-week machine pounder. 

Well, I was having a good time stringing 
her along—and mind you, I’d of told her 
afterward it was all a josh and made 
friends—I was having so much fun I never 
noticed that Huffy, the darned old sneak, 
was pussyfooting right up behind me till he 
let ’er rip. 

““Mr. Moller,’”’ he says—and oh, maybe 
he wasn’t trying to be nasty though—‘“‘I 
wonder if you expect an intelligent stenog- 
rapher to waste her time listening to your 
misspellings of inappropriate words.” 

Oh, zowie, just as raw as he could make 
it! Or anyway, I mean, he tried to be, 
though course I never noticed it. I’m not 
thick-skinned, but when the human wasp, 
like Huffy, tries to sting me I feel it’s sim- 
ply beneath a fellow’s dignity to pay the 
slight-est attention to him. 

And then he went on and called me down 
some more—right in the presence of my 
own stenographer. Fine for discipline! 
Oh, fine! Just lovely! Sure! And expect 
me to be able to get away with giving her 
orders afterward! 

And that wasn’t the worst of it. As I 
said, I’d just been kidding her. But hon- 
estly—I want you to believe this now—I 
meant it for her own good. Make her a 
whole lot better if she studied words, like I 
do. I didn’t care a whole lot about her 
personally, but I do like to see anybody 
improving his mind, and that’s why I zinged 
into her. And then him skinning me alive 
for it! Can you beat it? 

And was I up on my ear about it? Oh, 
boy, I were them! Say, Mac, I could of 
beat his block off. But I just gave him the 
double O, and never took my eyes off him. 
I guess that embarrassed him all right. He 
cut out the royal razz and poked back into 
his den. Say, for two cents I’d have 
handed him one! - 

Well, then the paper-weight champion- 
ship fight was on. ee Ding! Huff and 
me loved each other like a coupla wops 
up on the Iron Range after they been hit- 
ting the hard stuff. I’d tried to excuse him, 
but I could see there was no use. And I be- 
gan to realize how he was treating his wife. 

Mrs. Huff was as nice a woman as I ever 
laid eyes on—treated us fellows in the 
office swell whenever she came in three- 
four times a week. 

“Good morning, Mr. Moller. How is 
everything?”’ she’d say, nice and bright 
and jolly. And then she’d go in to see 
Huffy, and you could hear—you couldn’t 
make out what they’d say, but you could 
hear her voice, awful pleasant, or kind of 
tired, maybe. Do you wonder her being 
tired out, married to a brute like that? 
And then you’d hear him growling. You 
could make out he didn’t want she should 
do this and she mustn’t do that, and—oh, 
he was the household pest for fair! 

And then—say, Mac, that fellow Huff 
pulled something just a little bit worse 
than anything I’ve ever run across, and 
I’ve seen some pretty gosh-awful hemale 
grouches, being in the renting line and 
getting on the inside on some of this 
domestic-bliss stuff, as you might say. You 
know what these deah chappies in England 
call a cad? Well, that’s Huff—Homer Cad- 
wallader Cad Huff. That’s his moniker, 
you take it from me! 

Came about this way: ’Nother salesman 
and I were staying a little late, and Huff 
was there four-flushing about working or 
something, and we all went out at the same 
time; and for once Huff acted like he was 
trying to be almost human. 

“Tired, boys?’’ says he, and we answered 
friendly. Then he stopped on the steps 
and pulled a sigh to impress this large and 
intelligent audience, and then he yaps: 
“Look here, boys! Sometimes I may seem 
a little gruff if 

Get that? Gruff! Oh, gruff is good! 
Tumble up, gents! See the human taran- 
tella from Mexico! Only one in captivity! 
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Stings the bars of his cage till they turn 
green! Gruff! ee! 

“You may think I’m gruff at times,” he 
says, ‘but I hope you boys won’t take it 
too seriously. Fact is,’’ he says, “‘since 
you’ve probably guessed it—well, there’s 
a little trouble at home now and then, and 
it gets on my nerves, and I suppose I prob- 
ably saw it off on you fellows. Just don’t 
take it personally. Good night,” he says, 
just like he thought he’d been awful 
pleasant. 

Can you beat that? Him with that nice 
sweet wife, and hinting that she was a 
nagger and a crank and made him rare up. 

Oh, maybe I didn’t burn him up after- 
ward when I was discussing him with the 
other fellow! Say, I just despised him! I 
may have a lot of faults. I’ll own up to 
anything that anybody can pinon me, But 
I can’t imagine myself talking mean about 
a fellow’s own wife. Can you, Mac? I 
should sa-ay not! 

And then, little while after this, Huffy 
started putting up a holler about my 
chumming round with Sim Jenson. You 
know Sim—advertising solicitor for the 
Courier. Comes into the office once in a 
while looking for ads, just the same as you 
come in to drum up a little signboard 
trade; perfectly right and proper. And 
Sim’s like you. He sits round and chins a 
coupla minutes before he beats it. Well, 
somehow Huff got it into his noodle that 
Sim was stringing me—trying to get me to 
boost his paper and see if I couldn’t per- 
suade Burkett to shoot him in some more 
ads. Well, that was a darn lie. 

Huff as much as asked me if Sim and I 
didn’t talk about ways of ribbing up more 
advertising, and if we didn’t, he says, what 
the deuce did we gas about then? Well, I 
don’t tell all I know. I know how to keep 
my trap shut. Matter of fact, Sim and I 
pulled off some pretty good parties, and 
that was what we were discussing usually. 
But that wasn’t any of Huff’s business, and 
so I had to let him go on thinking Sim and 
I talked ads every time he came in. 

You see, I figured out Huff was pretty 
much of a straight-laced old codger, for all 
his grouchiness, and he’d of had a fit if he 
knew how Sim and I got away with a little 
hike over to St. Clair and maybe lapped 
up coupla drinks every time I held out the 
sedan on him overnight. Huffy’s just the 
kind of crank that claims a fellow can’t 
drive if he has a drink under his belt, but 
you know me, Mac—why say, I can drive 
anything, plastered or sober! I just got 
kind of a natural taste for mechanics, you 
might say, and—oh, not that I really drink 
anything to speak of, you understand. 
Course I don’t believe a fellow had ought 
to drink if he’s driving—not regular—see 
how I mean—I mean—you see how I mean? 
Nor gamble or nothing when—but say, 
Mac, wisha had time to tell you about one 
big poker game I got into. Say, I won 
sixteen dollars—and right off a bunch of 
hard-shelled old sports, too—though of 
course a fellow hadn’t ought to really what 
you might call gamble—see how I mean? 

Well, ’s I was saying, finally Huff up and 
snorts: ‘‘Mr. Moller, I wish you’d be so 
good and tell your dear friend Mr. Sim 
Jenson to stay t’hell out of here. When we 
got any advertising I guess the boy can 
find the way to the Courier office.” 

Oh, man, maybe I wasn’t het up! You 
know how I am, Mae; I don’t hardly ever 
get irritated even. But say, I cer’nly was 
good and plenty hostyle that time! But I 
never said a word—not one word. I just 
gave him a good straight look right square 
in the ocular orbit. I kind of think I threw 
a little scare into him. I guess he took a 
tumble to himself and realized that here 
was one guy he couldn’t bulldoze the way 
he did the others. I was all ready to get 
through right then, and I guess he got my 
idea all right. Anyway, he never spoke to 
me about Sim again, and when I got darn 
good and deine T hinted to Sim that maybe 
he better not show up in the office so often— 
we could meet at lunch. So that blew 
over too. 

But that’s about how things went for a 
whole year, Sue and me falling out now 
and then and making up; and me letting 
Huffy go just so far and then pulling him 
up sharp; and him getting meaner and 
meaner to his wife. Used to hear him 
phoning to her. ‘No, I can’t!” he’d snap 
at her. And he was the limit with us 
fellows in the office. He was just simply 


one chronic morning-after. He never ap- 
preciated a thing we did, and he was sus- 
picious about our expense accounts and our 
time out of the office. Say, he made me so 
mad by suspicioning all the time and I 
used to get away with a few games of poker 
in the afternoon once in a while just to get 
even with him, and he never got on—naw! 
The poor boob thought he was keen, but 
he was just mean. Say, gee, that’s a reg- 
ular poem, eh? ‘‘He wasn’t keen, he was 
mean!’’ Say, I ought to send that to the 
newspapers. But —— 

And Huffy was always so sarcastic. 
That was the worst of it. He’d say: “Just 
what was your authority for telling this 
party that the owner would repaper the 
drawing-room for him? Did you dream it, 
or did Mr. Simple Jenson suggest it?’”’ Or 
maybe I’d be a little sleepy after lunch— 
you know how you get; just want to pound 
your ear for maybe two-three minutes, 
with your feet up on the desk and a house 
plan in your mitt like you was looking it 
over; and if you can get away with it, why, 
you feel all O. K. again, and hoopla, all 
ready to play, girls! But Huff—say, that 
guy just nachly hates being human. He’d 
dot over to me just when I was going bye- 
bye, and he’d yell: “If I may intrude into 
your slumbers, Mr. Moller, would it be 
too much to ask you to try occasionally 
to quote rentals right?”’ Like that—sar- 
castic. 

I couldn’t imagine myself ever getting 
sarcastic to anybody, Mac—honest 
couldn’t. I may have my faults. I can get 
peevish, and if anybody tries to ride me 
I’ll cuss him out—yes, and I don’t care how 
husky he is, the big stiff! I don’t pretend 
I’m perfect. In fact I do a whole lot of 
frank self-analysis of myself. Little while 
ago I went toa lecture about that, and the 
fellow showed where the thing a man ought 
to do is to study this frank self-analysis, 
and I’m pretty fair to middlin’ good at it. 
I guess I’m kind of a natural psychologist, 
you might say. 

And I know myself. 

You see, I’m telling you just how things 
are. I want to illustrate how it is with a 
fellow like Huff, and believe me, I’m sorry 
for you, Mac, having to get him to have 
signs painted. You’re like me; you’d 
rather lose a good sale than get sarcastic— 
ain’t that the way it is? 

Well, I guess about steen million times 
that year I felt like going right up to Burk- 
ett himself and telling him what Huff was 
getting away with in his department. But 
pshaw, Burkett’d of had him up on the 
carpet and given him the gate so p. d. q. 
that Huffy’d of wondered when the cyclone 
hit town. I didn’t want to do that—him 
with a nice wife—and besides, thinks I, it 
wouldn’t hardly be what you’d call loyal. 
But believe me, I was tempted, all rightee, 
seeing Burkett so polite and nice—so differ- 
ent from Huff. 

Well, then I had the big grind with Huff 
last September. We were busy as a cat— 
big demand for houses to rent—and I was 
showing twenty people round every day, 
I guess, besides all the phones and all. 
There was a Mr. and Mrs. Sanboeuf—funny 
name, wop I guess, but they certainly were 
high class, smart people, though, and don’t 
you forget it—came from New York, and 
Mr. Sanbceuf was going to open some kind 
of a picture store. 

Say, them people knew more about 
house furnishing than I did! Yes, sir, I 
cer’nly hand it to them! And they were 
awful pleasant, and I had a lot of fun with 
them. I suppose I’m a roughneck some 
ways, but I swear I do like people with 
elegant manners. I had such a picnic with 
them that I guess maybe I did give ’em a 
little more time than was coming to them, 
looking at it one way. But I wanted them 
to be suited, and that’s my business, ain’t 
it? And they told me all about New York 
and how much money I could make there. 
I slipped them into the Vandevelt house 
out on Chestnut, and that’s the best buy 
in town. 

Maybe Huff had intended the Vandevelt 
house for one of his own pet clients, but 
anyway, he didn’t like the Sanbceufs a-tall. 
Said they were four-flushing tinhorns and 
cranky about the plumbing and wanted 
four-hundred value at one and a quarter, 
and a lot of lies, and said if the Sanbceufs 
felt so superior to Vernon they better go 
back to New York. Outrageous the way 
he talked. 
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in rush times—and I don’t think it’s fair 
to roast me.” 

See, like that. Quiet. But make an im- 
pression on him? Say, does a sparrow 
make an impression when he lights on a tin 
roof? 

He never got it at all. He just snorted, 
“So you don’t think you're careless, eh?”’ 

‘No, I don’t,” I says, still polite, just 
like a hold-up man in the movies, where you 
find out afterward he’s a secret-service man. 

But my line was too smooth for him. 
The rough stuff, that was all he could 
savvy. He came back: “‘Then you might 
explain how you happened to fail to keep 
your engagement with this R. T. Bradley 
and show him an apartment.” 

Say, by golly, he had me there, but I 
wasn’t going to let him get me going! And 
I’m never afraid to own up to my faults. 
So I come right back: ‘‘ Yes, that was care- 
less. Go on. Any other times you can 
think of?” 

That stumped him, and he wanted to 
crawl out of it. Why, to save his life he 
couldn’t of thought of four times when I’d 
been careless! So he was plumb buffaloed, 
and he just grunted, ‘‘Well, you don’t 
want to be so careless,’ and turned his 
back on me. 

That got me peeved. So I said, ‘Mr. 
Huff, I guess you and I have ended our 
usefulness to one another. I quit! I’m 
through!’”” And I walked out on him. 
Never looked back once. 

Well, maybe he wasn’t floored! I stayed 
on till Saturday, and I bet there was more 
than fifty times when he tried to get a 
chance to jolly me up and persuade me to 
hang on. But I never paid any attention 
to him; never passed any remarks with 


him; and Saturday I walked out and I - 


wouldn’t go back, not if he offered me fifty 
bucks per each and every week! No, sir! 

So I’m thinking of going to New York 
and getting next to a real job. I can’t do 
much for this burg. Too blame slow. 

“Ray Moller, Realty, Forty-second 
Street, New York.’’ How does that sound, 
eh? I bet some day I’ll be making five 
thousand good iron men a year. 

But old Huffy —— I haven’t seen him 
since I got out of the office. But I’m hoping 
T’ll meet him. And believe me, if I do, no 
matter when it is or where it is, I’m going 
to light into him and tell him just exactly 


what I think of him, and if he gets funny | 


J’ll just nachly up and pound the daylights 
out of him. Lord help him when I meet 
him again! 

So that’s how it is, see? I just wanted to 
illustrate how you have to handle a man 
like Homer Huff. ae 


The confidences of Mr. Homer Huff, mana- 
ger of the rental department of Tribby, Burk- 
ett & Day, as given to his friend Mr. McNew, 
of the Crescent Sign and Poster Company, at 
lunch at the Good Red Beef Chop House. 


ELL, Mac, how are you to-day? Oh, 

pretty fair. Well, I’ve let this Ray 
Moller go. Remember him—salesman? 
Huh? Quit? Moller? Why no; I fired 
him. Don’t like to fire any of the boys, but 
it was as much for his sake as for ours. 
He’s a little too self-confident. 

You know how I am, Mac; you’ve seen 
me in the office. I’m always easy to get 
along with, and friendly. Way I see it, I 
always take a chance on being easy on the 
boys, even at the risk of injuring discipline. 
But this Moller is a fellow that will take an 
advantage of you. Too brash. I tried to 
get him over it, but Isaw I was wasting my 
time, so I fired him. 

I liked the boy when I first met him too. 
Seems to me I first ran up against him at 
Harry Jason’s office. I saw he was green 
and pretty mouthy, but he had a good deal 
of energy, and I thought he might have the 
makings of a salesman in him, so I took him 
on. Way I see it, the boy isn’t bad, but 
just bumptious; always looking for trouble, 
and I guess there’s plenty of trouble in the 
world without having to look very hard, 
Mac. I’ve certainly found my share with- 
out much prospecting. 

Why, the lad hadn’t been in the office— 
I don’t suppose it was over two hours— 
before he became lippy about—what was it 
now? I can’t remember. Oh, yes; we had 
a set-to about the way offices ought to be 
lighted, and—well, I hate to have to show 
up a young fellow and dampen his enthusi- 
asm, but I had to explain some of the 
fundamental principles of lighting to him, 
and I guess he was a little chagrined when 
he found out how he’d been going off 
halfcocked. 
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Then there was a little discussion about 
the car he was to have. I forget now, but I 
think he wanted a flivver of his own. Any- 
way, the big boss, Burkett, butted in. He 
told me privately that he didn’t care to 
spend any good money for a car for this 
youngster, flivver or anything else, and I 
was to let him take my sedan that the firm 
had bought for me, when I wasn’t using it. 

Now I resented that. You know how 
Burkett is, Mac. I like to be loyal to my 
boss, but old Pussyfoot Burkett sticks in 
my craw. You know his game; always 
smiling and loving out in the front office; 
treats every stenographer like a daughter 
and every salesman as if he were the Prince 
of Wales; and then calls us department 
heads into conference and tells us we have 
to call down our subordinates. 

Minute he laid an eye on this Moller boy 
Burkett disliked him, and he told me: 
“Homer, you’ve made a bad break hiring 
this boy. Better let him out.” 

“What’s the trouble with him?” I says. 
“Give him a chance, boss.” 

“He’s altogether too fresh,” says Burk- 
ett. ‘‘Acts as if I were his roommate. I 
don’t want to butt into your depart- 
ment fe 

Oh, no; not at all; he didn’t want to 
butt in a bit more than a dog wants a beef 
bone! 

“T don’t want to interfere,’ he said, 
“but if you keep this boy on he’s your re- 
sponsibility, and you’ll have to try to lam 
the big head out of him.” 

And just to put one over on me Burkett 
let the boy use my sedan and kept hammer- 
ing at me to scold him. He’d meet young 
Moller on the street and pass the time of 
day with him, and then come to me and 
grumble, “‘Boys of this generation—too 
fresh—too fresh.” 

Nice position a department head has, 
Mac. Buffer between the big boss and the 
staff—kicked by both sides. Young Moller 
thought I was a crank if I begged him to 


interrupt his afternoon naps and answer a . 


phone call, and old Burkett thought I was 
a shyster if I didn’t haul the lad up on the 
carpet and just naturally skin him alive 
every time he stole a postage stamp—which 
was frequent, Mac, frequent. 

Most of the real trouble started over 
our department stenographer, Tillie Groat. 
You know what a cute, nice, bright little 
girl she is; and got the best sense of humor 
of any girl I ever saw. Looks so demure 
and quiet, but never misses a trick. ‘She 
almost died laughing over the way this 
Moller boy swelled round talking about 
what a sport he was and how he and his 
lady friend always dined ‘at the. Royal. 
Tillie used to imitate him when he was out 
of the office—say, she took him off to the 
queen’s taste. 

Well, after about two months, I guess it 
was, of trying to make a killing with Tillie 
this Moller seemed to tumble to the fact 
that she wasn’t lying awake nights thinking 
about him, and that hurt his vanity and he 
turned mean. ‘Tillie asked me what she 
ought to do about it, and I advised her to 
overlook a lot, same as I always do—the 
rock you don’t kick doesn’t hurt your toes 
any. So she stood for his bragging about 
how well educated he was till I happened 
in one time and just gently made fun of 
him a little and shamed him out of it. 

Not a bad boy, you see; just weak, un- 
stable—awfully young and callow—no 
power of analyzing people or situations. 
You could see that in his relations with 
a fellow named Sim Jenson. You’ve met 
him? Well, you and I know what Jenson 
is. But he certainly is a glib mouth artist, 
and he fooled poor Moller. Simply used 
him. I never said anything, but I know they 
took the office sedan car out for trips con- 
stantly. 

Perfectly innocent trips; though say, it’s 
funny to listen to Moller trying to make 
believe he’s a wild joy-riding devil. 

And Moller always paid for the gas. 
How do I know all this? Why, I used to 
keep an eye on the speedometer, to see how 
much the car had been used after office 
hours. And the gas station I patronized is 
the same place where Moller used to get 
his fuel. Say, the fellows working there 
almost passed out laughing at the way 
Moller would swell up in the sedan, with 
Jenson and a couple of girls, and try to 
show off, pretending he owned the car and 
insisting on paying for the gas, while Jen- 
son would make a bluff at wanting to pay 
himself, but always letting Moller shell out. 
Oh, it was rich! But I never let Moller 
ana I was on. Poor kid, I was sorry for 

im. 
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But by and by things did get a little raw. 
It was when I was going through my 
trouble. You know what my wife was, 
Mac; we’ve talked of her enough times; 
don’t need to go into all that again. You 
know how the poor girl nagged me after 
her nervous collapse, and how extravagant 
she became. I can forget all that now. 
But there was a time when she had me on 
edge; I couldn’t be patient with her or 
anybody else. I never knew where I was 
at. One minute I’d hear her in the outside 
office joking with Tillie or some of the boys; 
then she’d sail in and cuss me out because I 
didn’t make more money. 

Poor old Mac, you’ve had to hear my 
troubles a lot of times. Well, all this time 
I tried to be considerate to the men under 
me, and I must say I got away with it 
mostly. Just to show how considerate I 
was: One time when I caught myself 
getting grouchy I hinted to some of the 
boys one night when we were working late 
just what the basis of my trouble was. I 
made it as delicate as I could, but I wanted 
them to know they could discount about 
seventy per cent of any bad temper I 
might be betrayed into showing. Course 
that wasn’t hardly necessary, but I always 
believe in giving the boys the squarest deal 
I can, and they appreciated it. When I 
hinted about my wife I could see in this 
Moller kid’s face that he understood me a 
little better now. 

You see, I don’t believe in blowing up 
my men way a lot of these fellows do. In- 
stead of scrapping with them I just jolly 
’em—some joke that clarifies the situa- 
tion—sense of humor so much better than 
being gruff. 

Take for instance: There was a couple 
from New York name of Sanbceuf—why, 
you must know the fellow—this grafter 
that calls himself an interior decorator and 
sells a lot of junk to fool women at about 
triple prices? That’s the fellow. Well, he 
and his wife were looking for a house, and 
they kidded Moller into wasting a lot of 
time on them, so I called him in and f 
said, ‘‘My boy, these Sanbceufs are first- 
class tinhorns,” I said. 

“T don’t know—maybe they’re fakers, 
but they’ve got artistic taste,’”’ he says. 
“‘They’re awful important in New York,” 
he says. 

“Yes,” I says, ‘and you and I are im- 
portant New York millionaires, and we 
better try and buck Wall Street,” I says. 

Moller laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, maybe 
that’s the way it is.’” 

“Sure!” I said. ‘‘Don’t ever take any 
man’s estimation of himself.’ 

See how I mean? I always had a little 
joke, and the boys appreciated it. So we 
got along fine, even if Burkett did keep 
after me, telling me Moller was no good. 
But then came the bad time when 
You remember how quick my wife took 
sick? I was simply dazed, and I forgot how 
nervous she’d been. I just thought of her 
as the jolly girl she used to be. And then 
she died, and I was about all in. And oh, 
Mac, I felt so darn’ lonely for her! 

Say, I oughtn’t to be talking this way, 
whining like a schoolboy, but you and I’ve 
been sort of chummy so long. Mac, offices 
are hard places sometimes. Here I’d done 
everything for these boys, but there wasn’t 
one of ’em cared, now I was up against it. 
Way I see it, they simply didn’t have 
enough imagination to understand. Just 
because I didn’t wear my heart on my 
sleeve I suppose they thought I didn’t 
suffer. But Mac, not one of ’em came up 
and patted my shoulder and said, ‘‘Sorry, 
old man. Anything I can do?” And at 
the funeral Burkett sent some 
flowers for the office as a whole, but the 
boys in my department never peeped, never 
showed any recognition of the funeral. 
And there was one thing 

This was what really started me being 
sore at young Moller. I came down to the 
office for one afternoon between her death 
and the funeral. I was sitting there at my 
desk thinking about her. I suppose I was 
terribly wrought up. I’m not especially 
sentimental most times, but that after- 
noon —— 

I don’t know anything definite about the 
future life, but that afternoon I felt per- 
fectly sure that she was some place where 
she could start life all over again, with her 
nerves all right. Poor girl, she’d been so 
lively before her prostration. As Isat there 
in my office I was thinking how maybe she 
was some place now where she’d got back 
her feeling of fun in little simple things, 
and—it was strange, Mac; it was like 
a vivid dream. I felt as though she was 
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Wherever You go You will see Hznges 
—McKINNEY HINGES 


TOP and look about you. Count the hinges within 

view. Whether you are at home, in your office, 

in a factory or on the farm you can see them—some- 

times by the dozens, sometimes by the hundreds and 

in big buildings by the thousands. Everyone uses 
hinges everywhere ! 


Hinge making is important. Hinge usefulness is 
universal. The McKinney Manufacturing Company 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, realized this when they 
designed their first hinge fifty years ago. It set a stand- 
ard for the millions that have followed since. Today 
the name McKinney is a mark of unexcelled useful- 
ness, design and durability. 


When planning for building or repairs, don’t over- 
look a proper selection of hinges. Remember hinges 
make doors possible. McKinney Hinges—better doors! 


You can get McKinney Hinges and Butts to match 
any architectural design. They combine artistic taste 
with practical, everyday usefulness. With them doors 
respond quickly and quietly. There is never a sag— 
never a squeak. From Mailady’s jewel box cover to 
the huge Industrial gate, each McKinney Hinge and 
Butt serves its purpose well. There is.a size to fill 
every hinge need perfectly—and without interruption. 


You will find at least one store in your locality selling 
the McKinney line. That dealer is proud his store zs 
McKinney Headquarters. 

So when you ‘go to buy remember the name 
McKinney. See that it appears on the hinges or butts 
you buy. McKinney Service will be your reward! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
These McKinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs in half. 
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talking to me from beyond the veil, and I 
was saying to her: “‘ Never mind, lass, we’ll 
try it again over there and make a better 
go of it,’’ And I could see her smiling the 
way she used to, and —— 

Then, crack! Smash! This gawk of a 
Moller had come slam-banging into my 
office without so much as knocking, and 
he’d started shouting about some trouble 
he was having with somebody or something. 

I interrupted him, and I said nice as I 
could: ‘‘Old man, I’m sorry, but I’m afraid 
I can’t listen to any business this afternoon. 
You’ll have to run your own work entirely 
for a few days. Use your own judgment.” 

And instead of getting it he looked angry 
because for a moment I dared to be human. 
I didn’t say anything, but as a matter of 
fact I was furious—no, not so much furious 
as awfully hurt, that he’d come in on me at 
a time like that. And I tried not to be 
censorious, but his butting in that way 
and his constant impertinence had got on 
my nerves, and after that I couldn’t help 
noticing how careless he was. 

I’d wasted a lot of time on him, trying 
to teach him business technic and give him 
a chance to go ahead. But rats, he couldn’t 
appreciate it! He’d forget to turn in his 
reports, and if he took down the particulars 
about a flat over the_phone he’d forget to 
put it on the list; or if he did enter it he’d 
leave out the rent or the term of lease, or 
whether it was a. m. 1., or something. 

I got more and more impatient, and 
finally there came a time when I was look- 
ing for a letter that he’d misplaced, and he 
had the nerve to insist that he’d finally 
located it right on my own desk! 

“Well,” I said to him, ‘“‘probably I lost 
it. Probably I make a regular rule of ask- 
ing you for letters that I already have. 
But that isn’t the point. The point is that 
you’re too careless.” 

“Am I?” he says, impudent. 

“You are,” I says. ‘You're careless, 
and we’re not going to argue about it in 
any way, shape, manner or form. Enough’s 
enough, and I want you to quit being so 
careless,’ I said. I let him have it straight 
for once. 

“T’m not any more careless than the 
rest. of the fellows, except maybe in rush 
time,”’ he says. ~ 

Then I lay for him. I looked innocent, 
I don’t know how come, but suddenly I 
could see that for his own sake he was due 
for an awful jolt. 

““So you don’t really feel you’re careless?” 
T said. . 

“No, I don’t,” -he says. 

“Then you might tell me how you hap- 
pened to fail to keep the appointment that 
you yourself made to show Rob Bradley an 
apartment,”’ I said. 

He flushed up and admitted it. I was 
tired of coddling him. No use. 

“*T think you'll have to learn your lesson, 
my boy,” I said. I was as nice as I could 
be, but I was pretty final. “I think maybe 
youd better get through next Saturday,”’ 

said. 

He blurted out: ‘‘You’re not firing me, 
’ The poor kid, he almost bawled. 
Iam,” I said. But I saw he was 
so broke up that I always was a fool. I 
never could stand hurting other people’s 
feelings. I took pity on him, and I said: 
“We'll put it this way: You’re laid off for 
three months. If at the end of that time 
you think you can be a little more careful 
come back and we'll see if there’s a vacancy. 
Meantime maybe Harry Jason will give you 
a temporary job.” 

“Honest,” he said, ‘I can’t stand work- 
ing for that piker. Let me try it again,” 
he said. 

“Nope, I’m sorry,” I said. I was firm. 

Well, here I’d gone and tried to help him 
by just making it a lay-off, even though I 
knew Burkett would give me fits for being 
such a softy. But think that Moller boy 
appreciated it? He did not! He got im- 
pudent right away. 

“‘T’m going to go up and kick to Burkett,” 
he says. 

: Can you beat it? Then I was mad for 
sibs 

“You come right in and doit right now!” 
T hollered. I grabbed his arm and yanked 
him into the big boss’ den. 

-“Mr. Burkett,” I says, ‘I’ve fired this 
yahoo. But I guess he wants to fire me in- 
stead and take my job. How about it?” 

Tickled Burkett to see me so worked up. 

“Why, why! How we let the angry 
passions rise!’’ he says just to get my goat. 
You know how he is—sarcastic. All the 
time. No excuse for it. But same time, 
course he didn’t like Moller, and you’ve 
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too fresh, and I light into him for his own 
good. See howit is? Say, Homer, here’sa 
funny thing: All these years I’ve been 
thinking of you as so much older than I am, 
and now I feel as though you and I were 
about the same age. How old are you, 
Homer?” 

“T’m forty-eight now, Ray.” 

“Well, I’m thirty-six, and I don’t feel as 
though there was any difference at all. 
Tell me how Tomlinson has fixed you up, 
Homer.” 

“Pretty well—oh, nothing extra, but 
good comfortable job. How much you 
making now, Ray? You must be crowding 
ten thousand a year.” 

“Yes, lam. Say, isn’t it funny? One 
time I thought if I ever made five thousand 
I’d be the emperor of Wall Street!”’ 

“Yes, that’s how it goes. But I always 
knew you’d make big money here. Say, 
Ray, what’re you doing to-night? What 
d’you say we take in a show?” 

“That sounds good to me, Homer. Or 
say, I know a couple of nice girls, business 
women, that have a dandy little flat up- 
town. What d’you say we give ’em a ring 
and ask ’em if they’re going to be home, 
and we’ll go call? Like to have ’em meet 
you, Homer.” 

“Fine! Suits me, boss.” 

The girls and their mother were home. 
They sat on the pillowiferous divan, while 
Ray Moller in the wicker chair and Homer 
Huff on the piano stool talked about each 
other. 

“Homer used to be my boss, and he was 
the greatest sales general I ever met,” 
boasted Ray. 

“T’m proud to say that Ray worked un- 
der me. He’s gone ahead of the old man, 
but he and I worked out a lot of things 
together—like the principles of office 
lighting, for instance,’ boasted Homer. 

At eleven, as they descended the stairs 
from the apartment, Homer crowed: ‘‘ Fine 
girls, Ray! Say, this is the best evening 
I’ve hadsinceI hit town. Real home folks.” 

“Same here, Homer. I tell you it’s good 
to see you. I haven’t had any fellow to 
trail round with here really. Got into a bad 
habit of just meeting people in a business 
way. Then, of course, these New Yorkers 
aren’t like us Vernon boys. Say, where 
you living, Homer?” 

“T have a room in a small hotel. Regu- 
lar old bach. Don’t like it much.” 

“Well, look here, Homer; if you haven’t 
any other plans, why wouldn’t it be a good 
stunt for me and you to take a flat and fur- 
nish it together?”’ 

“That’s a great idea, Ray. You bet! 
Let’s do it. Come have lunch with me to- 
morrow and we'll talk it over.” 

“T’ll be there with bells on. I’m strong 
for the flat idea. We'd get along fine. 
We’re alike in a lot of things, Homer— 
both of us easy to get along with, and we’d 
hit it off great. Always liked you from the 
first time we met. Funny thing about me— 
I can just about tell what a man is like 
first time I lay an eye on him.” 

“Same here. And I’m strong for your 
idea. I’d always hoped we’d meet up some 
day. I remember telling Tom McNew, 
about the time you quit Burkett: ‘That 
boy’ll make a big success,’ I said.”’ 

“Quit? Why, rats, Burkett practically 
fired me, you might say.” 

“Golly, that’s right! So he did, come to 
think of it. Isn’t that just like him? Fire 
the best salesman in the shop! Way I see 
it, fundamental trouble with a man like 
Burkett is that he makes snapshot judg- 
ments and doesn’t hold off and mull things 
over the way you and I always do. Well, 
good night, old Ray. Good luck. See you 
to-morrow.”’ 
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My Treasure Chest! 
““TUST a hushed little dreaming space stolen 
away from the breathless flurry —a few pre- 
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realize that today I am a Bride! 
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(Illustration reduced) 


cial fascination for me. It seems so full of 
promise of the fun we’ll have when we actu- 
ally start housekeeping and I’m a hostess in 
my own little home. 


“Every time I look at the design it seems 
lovelier! It’s so graceful and distinctive. 
Mother always did have such good taste; she 
instinctively avoids the commonplace. 


“What a glorious wedding day! Flowers 
everywhereand a misty, rosy,expectant feeling 
—with the future shining softly in my silver.” 

The Wallace Hostess Book 


A beautiful book of 36 pages, written by Winnifred 
S. Fales, a recognized authority on social matters, that 
tells in text and pictures just what every woman needs 
to know to give her assurance on all'occasions and to win 
admiration as a hostess. Profusely illustrated with 


correct table settings. Sent postpaid for 50c. Address: 


Division of Publications. 
Set of six Athena Teaspoons, $4.25. Chests of Athena 
Silver, $45.00 up. Guaranteed without time limit. 
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| Here ts the ordinary § 
braided cable covering. |* 
we] Note the open and 
f| porous construction, | 
my] easily cut, stretched or }f 
unraveled. Compare it | 
| with the illustration of }} 
Duracord above. 


The life of a 
Portable Electric Cord 
depends on its cover 


This outside cover determines the real strength 
of any portable electric cord. What’s the use of 
good insulation if it’s not properly protected? 


TRADE MARK 
is insulated better than underwriters’ requirements. 
In addition, it has a heavy protective covering 
woven like a piece of fire hose. It outwears ordi- 
nary cord many times. 


| pregnating compound 
removed, 


This cover withstands the battering, hard 
knocks, and abuse of everyday use. It means fewer 
replacements — tools and men are kept on the job. 


Duracord can be furnished in all sizes of porta- 
ble electric cord and also in the larger sizes of 
single and duplex cable. Ask your electrical job- 
ber about Duracord or let us send you samples of 
Duracord and ordinary cord for you to test and 
compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Makers of Duraduact 
Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 
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THE MAN FROM ASHAI 


(Continued from Page 27) 


dug up this man Silver and showed me how 
to put the deal over? Shucks, you gimmea 
pain!’ 

“Well,” rejoined Duley, “if I hadn’t 
learned that it’s no use to argue with a crazy 
man I’d darned soon show you where you're 
wrong.” 

““Me and you is partners.” 

“Not if you talk like that, Jud. Me and 
you ain’t nothing, you poor thickhead.” 

“Well, I and you then. Say, if you’re 
figuring to make a college-eddicated squirt 
out of a big log jumper like me, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars won’t look 
like thirty cents to you by the time you get 
half through. You'll be strikin’ for a raise 
of wages.” 

' “Jud, if I don’t make many, many times 
twelve thousand five hundred as a result of 
my acquaintance with you, you may take 
me out and kick me briskly from here to 
Grant’s Tomb.” 

“Go as far as you like, young feller. And 
if I don’t learn not to say hadn’t oughter 
between now and October first, you put 
dope in my coffee and drop me into the 
Hudson River with a rock tied to my feet. 
Now I suppose you and I have to go to 
work buildin’ churns. You’ve got me in a 
devil of a mess. I thought I came to New 
York to study art—and instead I have a 
job handed me.” 

“Job? Why, Jud, this will be child’s 
play compared to what you’ll have to face 
later. What’s that you say about art?” 

“T never told you,” said Jud. “I’ve got 
a bug. I want to learn paintin’ and I 
thought when I’d sold my churn patents 
and maybe the water power I’d have 
money enough so I could ——”’ 

“Study art? That’sa hell of an ambition 
for a big two-fisted doughboy like you! 
I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Knew you would be. So’s ma. So’s 
everyone, I guess, except——— Why, dog my 
cats, I’m ashamed of myself!’ 

“T don’t blame you. What ever gave 
you the idea you could paint?” 

“‘T never said I could paint. What’d 
I want to learn for if I could do it already? 
Just the same’’—doggedly—“‘I’m agoin’ 
to hunt me up a teacher or a school and 
have a go at it.” 

““Maybe you'd better take up embroidery 
and millinery too,” suggested Duley cut- 


tingly. 

“Maybe I better knock your head off, 
you lazy, overeatin’ coot! Say, how soon 
are those fellers goin’ to move out o’ that 
Long Island City factory you hired for the 
Independent Improved Churn Corpora- 
tion? Landsakes! Anyone’d thought you’d 
try to think up a long-enough name!” 

“Tt isn’t the name—it’s what it stands 
for,’’ said Duley. ‘‘The factory’ll be ready 
for occupancy one week from to-day, and 
if the machinery people make good we will 
be turning out churns within a month.” 

“‘Brings our second five-thousand-dollar 
payment that much sooner,” observed the 
inventor. ‘‘You goin’ down to see the 
bank about some money?” 

“Right after lunch.’ 

“Sure they’ll let us have it?” 

“Millard, the president, said there’d be 
no difficulty. He’s an old friend of my 
father.” 

“And then you ask me why I want to 
divide this churn business with you! Say, 
where’d I been if it hadn’t been for you 
and your connections?”’ 

“But it was your brains that made all 
this possible, fish! After all, my acquaint- 
ance with Millard wouldn’t amount to a 
hoot if I weren’t able to show those con- 
tracts with Burns, Elkman & Co. What 
are you going to do this afternoon?” 

“Oh,” replied Jud with an air of studied 
indifference, ‘‘nothin’ much.”’ 

“Then you’d better come down to the 
bank with me.” 

“‘T’d like to all right, Duley, but—er— 
well—come to think of it, I guess I’ll hunt 
up that dentist you told me about. My 
tooth is sort of botherin’.”’ 

“Tooth! Jud, you’re too honest to make 
a good liar. There’s a girl in this.” 

Dunlap turned red to his hair. 

“Swear to gosh, Dule, I’m goin’ to hunt 
up that there face blacksmith o’ yours!” 

“Haw!” kidded Duley. ‘‘See the big 
boob blush! Who is it? Someone who 
saw you when you had on your uniform? 
Can’t imagine a girl falling for you in cits. 
Well, on your way, bud! Don’t let me 
interfere with your playing round. Only 
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LINTON BRAZIL 


Scott & Hart Stove and Fumiture Company 
Main Store and General Offices 


508-10 Wabash Avenue 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


March 9, 1920. 


Traffic Motor Truck Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


During the month of August, 1919, your state representative 
called upon us in the interest of Tratfic Tracks. We wera 
sceptical with regard to the low price quoted, having 
previcusly boaght a number of other makes at a so much higher 
cost. We could not understand how a truck as good as claimed 
for the Traffic could be built. Nevertheless, we placed our 
order for one truck and since that time have purchased three 
MOree 


At present our fleet consists of twenty-two trucks. 

As fast as we can get rid of our old trucks we are going 
to buy more Traffics. In fact, our mechanics and drivers 
think 60 highly of the Traffic that we have decided to 
"Trafficize” our entire fleet, within the coming year. 


Through actoal tabulations we have found that Traffic 
Trucks do not only ase less oil and gas per mile, bat 
are in the repair shop far less than any of our others. 


We have bean so well pleased with Traffics, - not only 
with the first cost savings, bat the up-keep as well, 

that we were forced to believe you would be interested 
in kmowing just what we think of Traffic Trucks. 


Our order has already been placed with the Dennis Auto- 
mobile Corporation, here, for the limited namber they 


ean furnish. 


Yours. very traly, 


TT & HART STOVE & FURN. wy, 


Traffic Motor Truck Corbaration, St. ‘bouls, U Ss. e 
P Largest exclusive builders of 4, 000-16. capacity frucks i in the world 
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“Well, I’d cause some horrible agony in 
this town if I really wore what I’d like to.” 

Mary Beverly laughed and said she 
thought he’d made a very good selection 
in the matter of ties and doubted if his 
taste was as atrocious as he pretended. 

‘Tis to-day,’’ he said suddenly. ‘“‘Le’s 
go away from here. I don’t guess I’m in 
the mood for art. Wish there was some 
woods or somethin’ else besides the park 
that looked a little mite like Nature.” 

Jud’s wish oddly echoed a thought in 
Mary Beverly’s own mind. 

“T’ll take you somewhere,” she said, “‘if 
you don’t mind being a bit late for dinner.” 

‘“What’s that amount to? Duley asked 
me to go to his club with him to-night. 
He'll wait if I don’t get there on time.” 

“You must tell me more about Mr. 
Duley,” said Mary Beverly. “Will you 
forgive me while I find a telephone?” 

Twenty minutes later, standing with the 
girl on the museum steps, Jud saw a very 
distinguished-looking car roll up to the 
curb. 

““Come on,” said Mary. 

Together they crossed the sidewalk and 
entered the car. Jud heard Mary Beverly 
give the footman, who held the door for 
them, some directions in which Dyckman 
Street Ferry played a part. 

“This is a grand automobile,” he said 
as they rolled swiftly northward. ‘‘Now 
you tell me where all the bigwigs live. I 
want tosee that house of Senator Clark’s and 
the Carnegie palace and the two-million- 
dollar shack our old friend L. J. built.” 

4 ” 


“Lafayette Jordan. Why, you know 
him! You was visitin’ at Caribou Lodge 
that time you saved me from drownin’ in 
the snowdrifts 0’ Moosehorn. What kind 
of a duck is he?”’ 

“People who know him well adore him.” 

“And some others hate him good and 
plenty, eh?” 

“‘He has his enemies, like all men of big 
affairs.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it. Be sure to let me 
know when we pass his house. I came 
pretty near havin’ some business dealin’s 
with him. He’s been kind of chasin’ me, 
but somehow I haven’t found the time to 
talk to him. When I first came to town I 
heard he was right select about seein’ 
people, but he don’t seem to be. Gorry! 
I s’pose I ought to take pains to be in next 
time he calls.” 

Mary Beverly gazed at her companion 
in speechless wonder. Lafayette Jordan 
chasing this unknown from the hinter- 
land? It wasn’t credible! 

“TI—I suppose he wanted to see you 
about your churn?” she hazarded. 

“Don’t know. Maybe. Too late now 
though. Dule and I’ve sort of buttoned 
the churn business up.” 

“You mean Austin Duley?” 

“Sure! Told you about him, didn’t I? 
Well, he and I are goin’ into the churn 
business together. He introduced me to a 
man who wants all we can build and we 
get a nice bonus for givin’ him the exclu- 
sive sale. Dule and I’ll make a good thing 
out of it—thanks to Dule. Say, he’s a 
grand old fat rascal, that feller! Didn’t 
you tell me you’d met him?” 

“T know him slightly. Does—does he 
know you know me?” y 

“Not yet. I—I be’n kind of bashful 
about mentionin’ I was acquainted with 
any New York young lady at all. He 
pretty near got onto me to-day though. 
He mistrusted I was goin’ to see some lady 
this afternoon and guyed me a little about 
it. I liked to ’a’ knocked his head off. 
Would, too, if he hadn’t shut the door so 
spry.” 

The big car sped on past the great 
showy houses of the avenue. 

“That’s Mr. Jordan’s,” said Mary 
Beverly. : 

“Cute little cottage,’ commented Jud. 
“Say, Mary, it was mighty nice of you to 
give me aride this afternoon. I needed the 
change. Been thinkin’ pretty hard lately 
and my brain’s sort of unused to so much 
exercise. Got things fixed now so I don’t 
need to worry, though I’m afraid it means 
more work than I figured on doin’. I was 
hopin’ I could get to take some lessons in 
paintin’.”’ 

“Why not go to the league evenings?” 

“The league?” 

Mary Beverly explained how Jud could 
procure the necessary information con- 
cerning night classes of art students. 

“Thanks, Mary. Say, you’re the only 
one I know that doesn’t make fun of me 
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when I say anything about painting. Any- 
one’d think it was a sufficient cause to send 
a feller to a home for feeble-minded.”’ 

By this time the car was well on its way 
through Harlem. They passed the College 
of the City of New York, Cathedral 
Heights, One Hundred and Tenth Street 
and the Polo Grounds. 

“Never saw a big-league game in my 
life,” said Jud. “‘I’ll blow you one of these 
days, Mary. What say?” 

Mary was pleasantly noncommittal. The 
ear climbed the steep hill and descended 
to Broadway, turned uptown and finally 
swung into Dyckman Street, where it was 
necessary to wait in a line of motors for the 
ferryboat. Presently the clumsy craft 
came nosing into its slip and from its decks 
slid a dozen or more automobiles bound 
cityward. They debarked haltingly, with 
much coughing of exhausts and grinding of 
gears, like a stream of odorful bugs, leaving 
behind the thin, acrid blue evidence of a 
combustion which never seemed complete. 

One of these creeping vehicles was a 
touring car more than ordinarily imposing. 
A single passenger occupied the tonneau. 
As this car passed Mary and Jud the 
occupant, glancing first at so unusually 
pretty a girl and then at her escort, smiled 
and lifted his hat. In five seconds more he 
was gone and at that moment the waiting 
line moved ferryward. 

“Why, who was that?” asked Mary. 
“He bowed, but I’m sure it wasn’t to me. 
I never saw him ae 

“T guess he was speakin’ to me,” said 
Jud. “His name’s Vail—works for old 
Jake Mogridge, the Intercontinental Pulp 
and Paper man. Nice bunch of highway- 
men, the Intercontinental.” 

Thus Mary’s curiosity was appeased. 
The ferryboat waddled earnestly upstream, 
drawing gradually away from the east 
bank of the Hudson. The boat’s housing, 
under which the line of motors now stood, 
effectually concealed much of a charming 
scene. But the voyage was soon over and 
one after another the cars emerged at the 
foot of the rocky wall that hems the river’s 
western margin. 

Jud casting an eye aloft exclaimed that 
he guessed that was quite a cliff. Made 
him think of Thundergap back home. The 
big car sprang forward and ran nimbly up 
the brick-paved roadway which doubles 
and twists summitward. 

“T hope you got good brakes,”’ ventured 
Jud, ‘‘in case the engine quit on you. 
Wouldn’t be much fun slidin’ down that 
hill backward.” 

The Hudson now lay delightfully spread 
before them, the wood-crowned heights of 
the east bank brilliantly green in the late 
afternoon sunlight. What if that rugged 
hillside were marred here and there by 
some factory chimney, some modern 
architectural excrescence? It was beauti- 
ful nevertheless—refreshing and restful. 
And the air was sweet with wood scents. 
If it possessed less of zest than that of his 
native hills Judson was in no ceaviling 
frame of mind. He was happy. 

“I’m gettin’ sort of used to city ways,” 
he said. ‘‘That view looks mighty near 
like the real thing. Land sakes, you 
wouldn’t think we were hardly more’n a 
stone’s throw from New York, now would 
you? I declare, when I go back home I 
won't be satisfied to walk anywheres at 
all. I'll have to call a taxi to go rabbit 
huntin’. Don’t know when I'll ever get 
home, though, with Dule mixin’ me up 
with a churn factory and a whole lot of 
such doin’s. I’ve got to write my mother 
and tell her not to expect me much before 
fall. If I can’t go home then J’il have to 
fetch her here to keep house for me. Won- 
der what she’d do without a cow to milk 
or a garden to hoe?” 

The car rounded the last turn and came 
abruptly to the brink of the hill, where it 
began the long, easy descent inland. On 
both sides of the smooth road were pros-’ 
perous looking suburban homes, houses 
set far back amid a wealth of trees, beauti- 
fully kept lawns and a profusion of shrub- 
bery. Jud fell into one of his taciturn 
moods, lost in admiration of these com- 
fortable dwellings. It was artificial, but 
it was lovely. 

But it represented apparently too much 
ease. It was atmosphered with leisure. 
Dolce far niente hung in the soft summer 
air. The green of polished turf allured to 
slumber beneath drooping leafy boughs. 
Jud had never felt that way in the big 
woods. That was what city life did to 


, 


‘people. It gave them the means to be lazy. 


It drugged them. They had their cake and 
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ate it—here were the beauties of the forest 
combined with hot and cold water and a 
perfect system of drainage. Here were 
leafy glades, but no inspiration to wood- 
craft. Doubtless in the winter a plow 
driven by gasoline cleaned the sidewalks 
of snow. 

“T hope I ain’t slippin’,’”’ mused the 
countryman— ‘“‘ wearin’ a harmonious neck- 
tie and havin’ a grown man open the auto- 
mobile door for me. I hope this country 
that’s gone over by a barber twicet a week 
don’t git a holt on me. Here I am, tryin’ 
my darnedest to use three spoons every 
meal and not tuck my napkin into my 
vest, lettin’ Duley find fault with how I 
talk, and makin’ more money’n I know how 
to spend. Land sakes, if we get to turnin’ 
out churns the way that feller wants we 
should, I’ll be gettin’ somethin’ more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year! What 
am I goin’ to do with it?” 

They were passing through a flatter 
country now, where there were great ex- 
panses of intensively tilled ground, with 
low buildings and intricate systems for 
watering. 

“Truck gardens,’”’ said Mary Beverly. 
“That’s probably where your morning 
cantaloupe comes from.” 

Citified farms! Nothing like the farms 
at home. Here was land worth ten thou- 
sand dollars an acre, each acre made to 
produce every last stalk of celery, every 
ultimate plume of spinach of which it was 
capable. Up and down between the rows 
toiled scores of stooping women, their head- 
kerchiefs bright in the sun. 

“You see ’em over in France,” said Jud, 
“in places where there hasn’t been any 
fightin’, workin’ just that way. It looks 
different though. It’s more—more ——” 

“Picturesque?”’ 

“‘T guess so.”’ 

These women were laborers, low paid, 
looking always downward into thesoil. They 
were of a race trained to such work. No 
doubt they were stolidly content, dull, me- 
chanical, so many pieces of machinery with- 
out thoughts except the elementary proc- 
esses of reasoning that told them when to 
start, when tostop and where the rows ended 
or began. 

Back home his mother was doing that. 
He supposed even now she might be weed- 
ing in the kitchen garden; or she might be 
driving the horse, herself sitting upon the 
vibrant seat of the rake, bounced violently 
like a missionary on a camel, But she was 
thinking while she worked. That made it 
harder. It’s easy enough to grub if you 
don’t know grubbing is drudgery. 

Suddenly the fear that he might suc- 
cumb to the lure of the city and its en- 
virons gave place to a fear that he might 
not. Darn it, those people digging up 
weeds with knotted, accustomed fingers 
were the right people for such tasks, not 
his mother. Let them be paid whatever 
their needs demanded and more, but let 
his mother never be required to harness a 
horse or wield a hoe again. If she wanted 
one of these smug homes near a roadway 
of burnished asphalt, let her but say so. 
She could putter as much as she liked 
among the flowers. She could order the 
ways of a household and have a hired girl 
to boss round. What was money for any- 
how? The churn business would provide 
for all those things. 

“‘T’m a goner!”’ said Jud suddenly. 

““Why, Jud, what do you mean?” 

“Tt’s got me!” 

“Are you in pain? Shan’t we turn back 
toward home? What’s got you, Jud?” 


“New York! Automobiles! Open 
plumbin’! Harmonious neckties!”’ 

“And a churn factory?” 

“To make the pot boil, yes. That’s 


incidental.” 

“*And the hills of Ashaluna?’’ 

A shade of compunction drifted across 
the big fellow’s face. 

“T can get along, I guess.” 

Mary Beverly smiled a small, almost 
imperceptible but very knowing little 
smile. She said: “‘And your mother said 
you weren’t much of a talker.”’ 

“Am WU 

Mary’s smile because still more obvious 
was still more quizzical. 

“Oh, of course not,” said Mary Beverly, 
and cautioned the chauffeur that Mr. 
Dunlap must be at the Terrapin Club as 
near six-thirty as possible. 
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“And,” suggested Eggleston, ‘‘if Duley 
is a friend of your family’s it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea for you ——” 

Lafayette Jordan frowned. 

“Please understand, Mr. Eggleston, I 
don’t care to inject this business into the 
social affairs of my household.” 

“But since you’ve had so much difficulty 
meeting Dunlap it might solve your prob- 
lem if Duley were to introduce him ——” 

“We won’t argue that. My daughters 
would be very much offended—and prop- 
erly so. Though this man may be accept- 
able to Mr. Duley in a business way, you 
can hardly expect me to receive such a 
person into my home. He’d probably 
violate every known rule of polite com- 
pany.” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Jordan,” con- 
sented Dabney for the partners. ‘“‘ We’ll see 
what we can do. Good morning.’’ 


” 


““Who do you suppose wants me to go to 
lunch with him to-day?”’ telephoned Duley 
to Judson Dunlap next morning. ‘“‘ Your 
old friend Eggleston.” 

*Didn’t want you should bring me 
along, did he, Dule?”’ 

“He did not. You know what he’s 
looking for? Information! He’s anxious 
to know what our partnership in the churn 
business means.”’ 

“You’ll have some fun, Dule. Tell him 
I had a first-rate offer from Jake Mogridge. 
That’ll put his wind up, as the aviation 
buddies used to say. Tell him I don’t pay 
much attention to water power these days. 
Tell him butter power’s fascinatin’ me a 
good deal. Ask him if he wants to buy a 
churn. No family should be without one.”’ 

Duley laughed and hung up. Later he 
reported. 

“That man Eggleston’s the human cork- 
screw,” he said. ‘‘He was actually imper- 
tinent, asking all sorts of questions—and I 
answered ’em with a straight face.” 

“You didn’t tell him no lies, did you?” 
returned Jud anxiously. 

“No, I didn’t tell him no lies; I didn’t 
tell him any lies either. I’m going to begin 
fining you pretty soon, Jud. I informed 
Mr. Eggleston that we intend putting a 
block of churn-company stock on the curb 
very shortly.” 

“Think that was wise, Dule?”’ 

“By the indifferent manner in which he 
received the information one would suppose 
it went in one ear and out the other. Sol 
imagine he thought it pretty important. 
He said, ‘Oh, is that so?’ And right after 
that asked me if I was on my game this 
season and wanted to know if I’d ever 
played the Dunwoodie course. He also 
asked me if I knew the Jordan girls pretty 
well and how often I went to their house.’’ 

“Jordan got girls?” 

““My, yes—three. Very exclusive, of 
course, but fine girls. You have to carry a 
copy of your pedigree in your pocket to 
get by the footman. Don’t care much for 
the painfully swagger crowd myself. Old 
L. J.’s a decent scout in his family, I guess.” 

“‘T was up past his house the other day. 
Say, Dule!”’ 

“Well?” 

“Er—did you ever—that is—are you 
acquainted with a young lady in New 
York named—Beverly? Miss Beverly?” 

“Beverly? Don’t think so.” 

“She knows the Jordans. Visits ’em 
when they go to Caribou Lodge.”’ 

“Live in New York?” 

66 Yep 1”? 

“Funny! I guess I’ve missed her some- 
how. Say, Jud, what did you do about that 
shipment of machinery from Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts?”’ 

“Telegraphed. Gave ’em the Long 
Island City address to reply to. I’m going 
over there this afternoon to see about 
puttin’ in the partitions for the offices.” 
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HE capitalization of the Independent 

Improved Churn Corporation was half 
a million. Austin Parsons Duley arranged 
with a friendly broker to market a block 
of the stock to raise immediate capital. 

“What are your assets, Austin?’ de- 
manded the broker. 

Duley exhibited his contracts with 
Burns, Elkman & Co., the assignment of 
Jud’s patents, lease of the Long Island 
City factory, and so forth. 

“Anything else?” 

“Not now. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Give us a financial statement and we’ll 
go to it,’”’ said Waxman. ‘This is a good 
market for such issues. Want to put it out 
on the curb?” 
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“Absolutely. But first sell a thousand 
shares for us over the counter.’’ 

“How about supporting the market?” 

“Don’t let that worry you, The market 
will take care of itself.” 

““We wouldn’t want to see the bottom 
drop out. It hurts us with our clients.” 

“The clients who buy this stock are 
re to give you a rising vote of thanks, 

ill. 


“Got something good up your sleeve 
you haven’t told me?” 

Duley grinned. 

“T suspect you have,” ventured the 
broker. ‘If we make a market for your 
stock on the curb you’ll protect us, of 
course? You won’t unload a lot of your 
own holdings when we’ve got the price up 
to a good figure?”’ 

“Bill, you get your lawyer and fix up a 
contract. We’ll put all our stock in escrow, 
if you say so, to be released only with your 
consent. What I want now is to see a 
daily quotation in the papers. We won’t 
even bother to list the stock. Place this 
first block and then trade in it a little every 
day, and by and by we’ll show you some 
action.” 

“Tf you weren’t a pretty good sport, 
Duley, we wouldn’t do it; but so long as 
it’s you we’ll take a chance.” 

When Duley told Jud How he had ar- 
ranged things with the broker the cautious 
inventor inquired: ‘“‘How much did you 
have to tell him to make him agree?” 

“Just about the churn; nothing about 
the sluice. I let him guess whatever he 
wanted to. He’ll hear some juicy rumors 
about the time the stock gets swinging on 
the curb. We’re not saying a word—just 
organizing our business and getting ready 
to build churns. Wait until the nosey ones 
like Eggleston and Mogridge’s Mr. Vail 
get on the scent. That’s all.” 

At a conference in the office of Mr. 
Lafayette Jordan that financier’s instruc- 
tions to his confidential agents were short 
and to the point. 

“T don’t know what there is back of it. 
The minute that churn stock comes out 
see that it’s bought in. Buy every share of 
it. Might as well invest a few thousand 
dollars and get at the bottom of this.” 

Similarly Mr. Jacob Mogridge ordered 
Mr. Vail to absorb as many shares as 
possible. 

“‘There’s something in the wind, Vail. 
Don’t let the Jordan crowd beat you. We 
want that stock.” 

The broker, Waxman, whom Austin Par- 
sons Duley had addressed familiarly as Bill 
called the Independent Improved Churn 
Corporation at Long Island City on the 

hone. 

“Say, Duley, what’s all this?” he 
queried. ‘‘Half a dozen brokers are after 
us already for your stock. They all want an 
inside price and each one says he’ll take 
the whole darned block before it’s offered 
publicly at all. Don’t understand it.” 

“All right, William. You tell ’em you’l] 
let ’em know when you’re ready. Don’t 
promise a share. Wait a minute—let me 
think!’’ 

Duley called Jud in from the factory, 
where he was superintending the installa- 
tion of some machines. 

‘Bill Waxman is on the wire and wants 
to know what to do about our stock. He 
can unload it all in a bunch to any one of 
half a dozen brokers. Shall we let him 
do it?” 

+e we have any say about who gets 
itt” 

“‘T suppose so.”’ 

“What do you think?”’ 

“Tf Bill has any way of telling, and I 
suppose he has, I’d rather see Jordan have 


“Metoo. Fix it that way if you can.” 
Duley turned to the transmitter. 
THe 

“Yes—what the dickens is keeping 

ou?” 

‘“Make you a nice trade. You see that 
we get ninety for the stock and you sell it 
for the best price you can get—on one con- 
dition.” 

‘Shoot !”” 

“See that it goes to L. J.” 

“T don’t guarantee that, but I think I 
can manage. Leave it tome. Send youa 
check for ninety thousand as soon as I 
close the deal.’ 

*“And make about fifteen yourself, eh?’ 

“Tf I can, you bet! Don’t have a soft 
one like this fall into my lap every day. 
Drop in and put me wise, Duley.”’ 

“All in good time, Bill. Go to it—and 
good luck!” 
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Duley hung up and the partners exe- 
cuted one of their congratulatory war 
dances. 

‘“‘Let’s go over to town and blow ourselves 
to some swell chow, old-timer!’’ shouted 


ud. 

“Right-o! By George, I’d have bet a 
million dollars to a cooky that was what 
you were going tosay! I never saw anyone 
in my life with an appetite like yours. But 
oh, boy, haven’t we got those fellows down 
in the Street guessing!” 

*That’s what makes me scared to poke 
my nose into that mix-up. I’m afraid I’d 
get it nipped off. There’s too many inside 
tricks. Say, we’ll have a good lot of capi- 
tal to work with, won’t we? But gosh, 
when you take people’s money to invest in 
your business it puts an awful obligation 
on you, don’t it? I feel right nervous. Say, 
Dule, we’re going to make this churn busi- 
ness pay if it takes a laig!”’ 

“Yes, old dear, we are.” 

“And we've got to work nights and Sun- 
days to do it.” 

“You say sooth, Juddy.” 

“And I don’t get a hell of a lot of chance 
to go to no Art League to study paintin’ the 
way it looks.” 

“Mr. Dunlap, as a painter you are going 
to be a first-class churn manufacturer. I 
tell you what—you can take the stencil and 
brush and letter the name of the corpora- 
tion on every churn. Thus you will com- 
bine business with art.” 

“Thus I will combine nothin’!”’ fumed 
Jud. ‘‘Maybe I’ll combine an epitomy on 
your tombstone with that there stencil and 
brush—‘ Here lies the body of a young man 
that talked too much with his face. Arrest 
him in the park,’ or however it is they end 
up a sign on a monument. Come on, you 
darn fool, let’s go eat!” 
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HEN Austin Parsons Duley predicted 

that his partner was to become a 
first-class churn manufacturer he spoke no 
more than the truth. Jud developed an 
extraordinary capacity for organization. 
He was determined to make the churn 
company pay big from the start. The 
ninety thousand dollars obtained from the 
sale of a fifth of the corporation’s stock 
proved liberal and the work of equipping 
the Long Island City plant proceeded with 
satisfactory swiftness. 

And this in spite of the fact that times 
were bad in many respects. Shipments of 
machinery and parts were likely to be held 
up in transit. Labor was scarce and dear. 
Costs of all kinds were high. Jud’s days 
were too short to accomplish all he wished 
to do but he spared neither himself nor his 
plump partner. The weather was what can 
always be expected of a New York summer, 
stiflingly warm for days on end relieved by 
occasional spells of tolerable coolness. 

The work was of an unusual sort and 
tired the woodsman, who could normally 
walk twenty miles a day and quit as fresh 
as when he set out. This was different. He 
became a trifle gaunt and his clothes hung 
loose upon his heavy lean frame. But the 
blue eyes were bright with an unquench- 
able enthusiasm. 

Furthermore he could wear overalls. He 
was his own factory superintendent. He 
was everywhere about the plant, assisting 
by hand as well as vocal direction in the 
placing of equipment. The grease from the 
machinery gave him the appearance of a 
day laborer. His hands were continually 
grimy, his face usually marked with evi- 
dence of his intimacy with things me- 
chanical. 

So for some time he saw nothing of Mary 
Beverly. His days were too full and his 
acquaintance with her never had ripened 
to the stage of evening appointments. Half 
a dozen meetings at the Metropolitan and 
that one delightful ride among the lawns 
and gardens of New Jersey constituted the 
extent of Jud’s association with the girl. 
He hadn’t even called at her home, which 
was a very low number in the high East 
Seventies. It must be pretty close to Fifth 
Avenue, “right up in Palaceville,” as Jud 
phrased it. 

Nowadays he had difficulty in getting his 
hands clean at night. He used some strong 
kind of soap which roughened and tough- 
ened his skin and the conspiracy of grease 
and soap made upon palms and fingers a 
network of fine lines darkly inlaid. Jud 
viewed his labor-scarred paws with a de- 
gree of disgust. 

“‘T used to think my fingers were clumsy, 
but look at ’em now,” he mused. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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My most nerve-racking experience 
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in 15,000 miles of driving 


“WT was pitch dark, and we were doing twenty- 

five miles an hour down a strange hill. As 
the road dipped to the bottom, there was a flash 
of light—a roar—and an express train came 
streaking over a grade crossing just ahead of us. 


“TI stood right up on the brake pedal, but— 
the brakes failed to hold. Only the emergency 
brake saved us from a deadly smash-up. It was 
my most nerve-racking experience in 15,000 
miles of driving.”’ 


This is an extract from a letter written by 
George Smith, of Bronxville, N. Y.—an experi- 
enced tourist. Almost every 
American motorist has faced a 
similar emergency. Such tests drive 
home unforgettably the vital im- 
portance of brakes that never fail. 


Have your brakes inspected 
regularly. The chart above shows 
how quickly you should be able to 
stop. Perhaps your brakes only 
need adjusting— perhaps they need 
new lining. Ordinary woven lining 
wears down unevenly. It needs 
constant adjustment. You can Grdoary, 
never tell when it will grab or slip. Lining 


Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 


The Grapnalized, hydraulic- down au 
. . and unevenly. 
compressed brake lining (gets 


To insure efficient brake action 
always, a brake lining has been 


as it wears. 


Wears down quickly 


its gripping power 


perfected which wears down slowly and main- 
tains its gripping power even when worn as thin 
as cardboard. 


In each square inch of Thermoid Hydraulic 
Compressed Brake Lining there is 40% more 
material than in ordinary lining. This additional 
body gives a closer texture, which is made tight 
and compact by hydraulic compression of 2,000 
pounds’ pressure. Thermoid is also Grapnalized 
—an exclusive process which enables it to resist 
moisture, oil and gasoline. 

Brakes lined with Thermoid do not grab, slip, or swell 
from dampness. For these reasons the manufacturers of 


50 of the leading cars and trucks have 
standardized on Thermoid. 


Don’t take any more chances with 
faulty brakes. Have your brakes in- 
spected regularly. And next time you 
need new brake lining, be sure to specify 
Thermoid. 


The new Thermoid book on automo- 
bile brakes is the most complete publi- 
cation on the subject ever printed. It 
tells how to keep your car within safety 
limits. Sent free. Write today. 


Thermoid Rubber Compand 


Thermoid : 
Hydraulic Factory and Main Offices: 
Compressed T 
Braleilanine renton, New Jersey 


Notice the compact New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
texture. Cleveland, Atlanta, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Wears down slowly. Pittsburgh, Boston, London, Paris, Turin 


Gives uniform es Canadian Distributors: 
ping surface unti The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 
worn wafer thin. Limited, Montreal 
’ 


Branches in all principal Canadian cities 


Brake Lining 


Hydraulic Compressed | 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints’? and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 


RATE PER HOUR Will your Car 


Copyrighted 1919 by Thermoid Rubber Company | 


This chart has been worked ou} 
automobile engineers. It :: 
quickly an automobile going} 
speeds should be able to stop, 5) 
brakes are efficient. 
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A pause. 

“No, I’ve a meeting of the bankers’ com- 
mittee on Allied loans at eleven to-morrow. 
Couldn’t you make it at four? I’m sorry— 
now hold on. Never mind the Allied loans! 
I’ll be at your factory at eleven o’clock. 
The loans committee can wait until next 
day. Good-by, Dunlap. See you in the 
morning.” 

Eggleston stared at his chief in open- 
mouthed wonder. He was more than as- 
tonished—he was scandalized. 

“There,”’ said Jordan with satisfaction. 
“I’m to see Dunlap in the flesh. By George, 
I’ve waited for this day. He’s made me 
wait too. That’s more than most men can 


say. 

“But the Allied loans ——’”’ 

“Look here, Eggleston, I’m not a super- 
stitious man, but I want to tell you this 
Dunlap has been getting on my nerves. 
Until I manage to break the spell or what- 
ever it is that’s been holding us apart I’m 
not going to feel like myself. I’mnot used to 
having things hitch and drag like this Asha- 
luna matter. Ordinarily I canissue orders to 
people like you and rely on having them 
carried out. But I’m convinced that Fate 
intends for me to handle this deal myself. 
Frankly, Eggleston, you’re a clever man, 
but I wonder if you’re big enough to man- 
age Dunlap. Something tells me he’s un- 
usual. He’s not your kind and he may not 
be mine, but no ordinary man can deal 
with him, that’s plain.” 

“Lord, the old man’s crazy about him- 
self, isn’t he?’”’ thought Eggleston, leaving 
the presence in an exceedingly thirty-cent 
frame of mind. ‘‘He’s nothing if not frank. 
Doesn’t hesitate to put a fellow in his 
place.” 

He was very sore. But then it wouldn’t 
pay to stay so. Eggleston reported the 
news to his partner, who grinned. He had 
had plenty of experiences similar to Eg- 
gleston’s, and as Eggleston was rather the 
more important of the two it pleased him to 
see his associate humbled. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” he said. “The 
main thing is for L. J. to see this country- 
man and satisfy himself just how difficult 
he is. I’ll wager he won’t get far. Dun- 
lap’s either very deep or very stupid. And 
Duley’s no heavyweight.”’ 

‘“‘He seems to have been able to keep 
the inside track so far.” 

“Yes, by humoring Dunlap in that churn 
project. They’ll come a cropper, mark my 
word. Neither one knows anything about 
business. Then our cocky Mr. Dunlap will 
climb down from his high horse and be 
willing to negotiate.” 

“We'll see, Dab, we’ll see. I’d like to 
agree with you, but I’m afraid you’re 
wrong. Probably L. J. was perfectly just 
when he said I wasn’t big enough for the 
job. It hurts to admit it, but one might 
as well be honest.” 

Dabney merely shrugged. 

“Time will tell,’’ he observed sapiently. 


Lafayette Jordan left his motor at the 
curb in front of the factory of the Inde- 
pendent Improved Churn Corporation and 
climbed the stairs ponderously. They wer@ 
steep stairs and the office was up two 
flights. He was not used to that kind of 
exercise, and as he neared the top he puffed 
out his cheeks with each breath. 

The churn corporation’s office was mod- 
est and painfully new. The smell of varnish 
still hung upon the air. There was no 
mahogany in sight, only yellow-pine wood- 
work, including railings, shelves and mold- 
ing. The desks were of inexpensive plain 
oak. The only persons in sight were a 
bookkeeper and two stenographers, all 
girls. The day was hot and through open 
windows drifted the noises of wagons on 
the pavement, the discordant jar and roar 
of motor trucks, the exhaust of coal- 
burning locomotives in the near-by railroad 
yards. To this was added the din of the 
factory, composed of the chatter of many 
belted pulleys, intermittent screams of 
saws, snarl of a buzz planer and beat, beat, 
beat of a seeming regiment of hammers. 

“Mr. Dunlap in?” asked L. J. 

“T’ll speak to Mr. Duley,” replied one 
of the girls, and disappeared into an inner 
office. Shortly a plump young man came 
forth and greeted the visitor. 

‘Step right inside, Mr. Jordan. I’ll send 
out into the shop for Dunlap. We’re mak- 
ing our first shipment of churns to-day and 
he’s up to his eyes. Sit down, won’t you? 
Smoke?” 

“You’re Mr. Duley?” queried the finan- 
cier. “‘I’ve seen you at the house, haven’t 
I? Friend of my girls.” 
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I have occasionally taken a crack at 
barbers because they persisted in the 
unscientific practice of rubbing in 
lather with fingers. In a way it 
wasn’t fair because hard, caustic soap 
has to be rubbed in to soften the 
beard, even partially. 

But it never occurred to me that 
barbers would ever use an expensive 
preparation like Mennen Shaving 
Cream, which costs a quarter of a 
cent more per shave than ordinary 
rubbing-in soap. 

Yet the unexpected has happened— 
in a big way, too. Ever been facially 
reconstructed in one of the palatial 
Terminal Barber Shops in New York? 
I don’t want to offend other barbers, 
but as far as I know these are the fin- 
est and cleanest shops in America. 
The photo shows about half their shop 
in the Hotel Commodore. Others are 
in Hotel Pennsylvania, Waldorf and 
Equitable Building—ten all told in 
New York. 

All Terminal Shops now use Men- 
nen’s—and don’t rub it in. 

The Terminal President, Joe 


THe Mennen Company 


Newark, A.J. U.S.A. 


Schusser, wrote me a nice letter about 
it. For six months he experimented 
personally with every known shaving 
soap—hard, powdered or creamed. 
He meant to use the best of every- 
thing if it broke him. 

Mennen’s won by a mile. 

Then Mr. Schusser trained his bar- 
bers to keep their fingers out of the 
lather, using a sterilized brush only. 

To say the customers are enthusi- 
astic is a restrained way of describing 
the results. And Terminals have mil- 
lionaire trade—multi, hereditary and 
profiteer. 

They shaved over a million men last 
year. I guess my work of training men 
how to enjoy shaving is about accom- 
plished. If the barbers are coming 
through I don’t see how any man who 
respects his face can hold out much 
longer. Try it thissummer—with cold 
water. The big tube costs 50 cents. 

It holds so much more cream than 
an ordinary sized tube that it is really 
economical. I will send a demonstra- 
tor tube for 15 cents. 


a 
bade 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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“Acquaintance, anyhow. Hot, isn’t it? 
This factory was a lucky find for us, but it 
certainly does collect a barrel of cinders, 
especially when we have to have all the win- 
dows open. Yes, I’ve got plenty of matches. 
Hello, here’s Jud! Meet Mr. Lafayette 
Jordan, Mr. Dunlap.” 

‘°Stermeecher, Mr. Jordan,’’ remarked 
a grimy citizen in soiled overalls, ‘‘Sorry 
my hands are so dirty.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Jordan ignored the grime and shook 
hands with a grip as rugged as Jud’s own. 
The two men stood about equal in height. 
Jud, vivid, lean, poised in the calm assur- 
ance of undefeated and still-illusioned 
youth, his head thrown back, his generous 
mouth widened in a smile of instant lik- 
ing—Jordan, crowned with the snow of his 
sixty-odd dynamic years, thickset, ruddy, 
peering out from under those great brows 
whence had forked many an optic light- 
ning to make his opponents seek a less 
sinister antagonist. 

“By Jove,” was Austin Duley’s mental 
comment, ‘‘there’s a pair of kings for your 
money! I believe they could lick the whole 
world if they had to.”’ 

The plump partner gazed at the picture 
with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“Took us a long time to get together, 
Mr. Dunlap,” said Jordan. ‘‘Too long in 
fact. That’s why I wouldn’t let a few 
hundred millions more or less for the Allied 
countries stand between us when I finally 
got you on the wire.” 

He sat down, good-humored and smiling. 
Jud kept his feet, leaning with one smut- 
streaked arm on top of Duley’s roll-top 
desk. 

“T ought not to of asked you to come 
here,’ said the churn maker, ‘‘but we 
start shippin’ to-day. Maybe Duley told 
you. You’ve got a lot of money tied up in 
this business and we calculate to see it earn 
dividends. Now that’s a funny one, too, 
when you come to think. When your man 
Dabney came to see me I talked churn and 
he turned up his nose. Then Eggleston, 
he was a little more reasonable, but he said 
he’d rather not tell me who the man was he 
represented. Called you Brown! Huh! I 
set my foot down good and hard on Eggy. 
That kind of fellers make me tired, beatin’ 
and scuttlin’ round the bush, doin’ every- 
thing in whispers and surroundin’ what 
they do with a lot o’ mystery like one of 
these here stage magicians. Sort of a now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t idea. Yet after all 
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that hocus-pocus it’s your money we’re 
doing business with. 

“Now about that yarn of old Si Pills- 
bury’s. He never shot but one bear in his 
life—and that one was in a trap. There’s 
no man in Ashaluna that’s shot three bears 
in the open. Bears are pesky sly and don’t 
show themselves. Men have hunted a 
lifetime and trapped dozens of ’em and 
never saw one runnin’. I know a man’s 
shot two though.” 

“Who? I’d like to know him.” 

“Oh, you know him!” 

“What’s his name?”’ 

“T’m too bashful to tell you, Mr. Jor- 
dan. Want to come out'in the shop and see 
how we’ve been spendin’ your money? 
Gosh, we think we’ve done pretty well, 
shipping churns a whole month ahead of 
when we promised ’em! Means five thou- 
sand ‘dollars for Duleand merightin our own 
pockets. Second payment on our bonus— 
and three more in the next nine months.” 

“Doesn’t that go to the corporation?” 

“No, sir. That’s our personal bit. I 
turned all the patent rights over to the 
company and the contracts with the Burns, 
Elkman folks, but the bonus is mine, and 
I’m splittin’ it with Duley because he 
listened when no one else would. Dabney 
and Eggleston had the same chance, but 
they’re a couple of weak sisters. I told ’em 
both I could easily make you see the merit 
in my churn.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jordan, ‘‘I think you 
could. You can also make me see the merit 
in the way your plant is organized, Dun- 
lap. I don’t know whether you’re the man, 
but it certainly is well planned. Had you 
ever had any experience?” 

“Oh, before I went to the war I used to 
work winters in a churn factory up home. 
Always seemed to me they were mighty 
slipshod and wasteful. I figured if I ever 
had anything to do with runnin’ one I’d 
improve it over that old shop. Now you 
just look at the way we cut our staves. 
Ain’t that simple? All our machinery is 
from stock too—and some secondhand. 
Never had to have a single special machine 
made. Makes it easy to get parts. 

“Had a devil of a time with help though. 
Finally decided to give ’em their regular 
wages and a little piece o’ the profits be- 
fore the stockholders can have any divi- 
dends. You see 4 


For more than an hour Dunlap con- 
ducted the financier about the factory, 
exhibiting, explaining, elucidating. 


“T’ve got to get back to my office,” said 
Jordan reluctantly. ‘‘This is the pleasant- 
est morning I’ve spent for a long time.” 

The great man was actually enthusiastic. 
Deep in his nature he possessed an innate 
love of mechanics. He grasped technical 
details instantly. 

“Like you to stay and have a bite to 
eat,’”’ said Jud cordially. ‘‘We don’t put on 
any style. Best place round here is a lunch 
room where a lot of us factory hands go. 
They kind of sling it at you, but it’s fair. 
Anyhow it would suit you all right or 
anyone else that was ever satisfied to be 
cooked for by Si Pillsbury’s Jim. Of all the 
soggy biscuits fi 

L. J. grinned. 

“‘T should be pleased to have Mr. Duley 
and you dine at my home at the first op- 
portunity,” he said. ‘At the moment I’m 
afraid I’ll have to be running along.” 

“*T guess you'll have to spare five min- 
utes,’ said Jud as they rejoined Austin 
Duley in the latter’s office. ‘‘Dule, have 
you drawn up that minutes of a stock- 
holders’ meetin’?” 

“T certainly have.”’ 

“Let Mr. Jordan read ’em.” 

L. J. seanned the typewritten sheets 
rapidly. 

““You subscribe to those sentiments, 
don’t you?” asked Jud. 

Jordan hesitated. 

“T don’t usually go on boards,” he said. 
“T delegate some of my subordinates.” 

“Like Eggleston or Dabney? Not on 
your life! You own the stock, you come 
round and give us the benefit of your ad- 
vice. ’T'won’t be much trouble to show up 
at a meeting once in a while. We don’t want 
any Eggys in this pie. Duley and I own 
the majority of stock and we’ve agreed on 
you for a director. 

“Tf you won’t serve we’ll put in one of 
the girls. We’ve got to have someone that’ll 
do the way we want ’em to.” 

“You flatter me,” smiled Jordan. “I’m 
rather in the habit of dominating situations 
in which I take a hand.” 

“Oh, go ahead and dominate all you 
want,” Jud assured him. “If your ideas 
are better’n ours don’t hesitate to express 
7em. That’s why we want you on the 
board. Eh, Dule?”’ 

Duley gurgled something which Dunlap 
construed as agreement. Jordan grunted 
a hasty assent. ; 

“It’s gratifying to be appreciated,” he 
said, and took his departure. 
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present glow of her youth and beauty all 
the men and women she had known were 
but driftwood on the ripples of her temper- 
ament. She had met other egotists; in 
fact, she found that selfish people bored 
her rather less than unselfish people—but 
as yet there had not been one she had not 
eventually defeated and brought to her feet. 

But though she recognized an egotist in 
the settee next to her she felt none of that 
usual shutting of doors in her mind which 
meant clearing ship for action; on the con- 
trary her instinct told her that this man 
was somehow completely pregnable and 
quite defenseless. When Ardita defied con- 
vention—and of late it had been her chief 
amusement—it was from an intense desire 
to be herself, and she felt that this man on 
the contrary was preoccupied with his own 
defiance. 

She was much more interested in him 
than she was in her own situation, which 
affected her as the prospect of a matinée 
might affect a ten-year-old child. She had 
implicit confidence in her ability to take care 
of herself under any and all circumstances. 

The night deepened. A pale new moon 
smiled misty-eyed upon the sea, and as the 
shore faded dimly out and dark clouds were 
blown like leaves along the far horizon a 
great haze of moonshine suddenly bathed 
the yacht and spread an avenue of glitter- 
ing mail in her swift path. From time to 
time there was the bright flare of a match 
as one of them lighted a cigarette, but ex- 
cept for the low undertone of the throbbing 
engines and the even wash of the waves 
about the stern the yacht was quiet as 
a dream boat star-bound through the 
heavens. Round them flowed the smell of 
the night sea, bringing with it an infinite 
languor. 

Carlyle broke the silence at last. 

“Lucky girl,” he sighed, “‘I’ve always 
wanted to be rich—and buy all this 
beauty.” 

Ardita yawned. 

“T’d rather be you,” she said frankly. 
f “You would—for about a day. But 
you do seem to possess a lot of nerve for a 
flapper.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me that.” 
“Beg your pardon.” 

““As to nerve,”’ she continued slowly, 
“it’s my one redeeming feature. I’m not 
afraid of anything in heaven or earth.” 


r 


“To be afraid,” said Ardita, ‘‘a person 
has either to be very great and strong—or 
else a coward. I’m neither.’? She paused 
for a moment, and eagerness crept into her 
tone. “But I want to talk about you. 
What on earth have you done—and how 
did you do it?” 

“Why?” he demanded cynically. ‘‘Go- 
ing to write a movie about me?”’ 

“Go on,” she urged. ‘‘Lie to me by the 
moonlight. Do a fabulous story.” 

A negro appeared, switched on a string 
of small lights under the awning and began 
setting the wicker table for supper. And 
while they ate cold sliced chicken, salad, 
artichokes and strawberry jam from the 
plentiful larder below, Carlyle began to 
talk, hesitatingly at first, but eagerly as he 
saw she was interested. Ardita scarcely 
touched her food as she watched his dark 
young face—handsome, ironic, faintly 
ineffectual. 

He began life as a poor kid ina Tennessee 
town, he said, so poor that his people were 
the only white family in their street. He 
never remembered any white children— 
but there were always a dozen picka- 
ninnies streaming in his trail, passionate 
admirers whom he kept in tow by the 
vividness of his imagination and the 
amount of trouble he was always getting 
them in and out of. And it seemed that 
this association diverted a rather unusual 
musical gift into a strange channel. 

There had been a colored woman named 
Belle Pope Calhoun who played the piano 
at parties given for white children—nice 
white children that would have passed Cur- 
tis Carlyle with a sniff. But the ragged 
little “‘po’ white” used to sit beside her 
piano by the hour and try to get in an alto 
with one of those kazoos that boys hum 
through. Before he was thirteen he was 
picking up a living teasing ragtime out of 
a battered violin in little cafés round Nash- 
ville. Eight years later the ragtime craze 
hit the country and he took six darkies on 
the Orpheum circuit. Five of them were 
boys he had grown up with; the other was 


the little mulatto, Babe Divine, who was 
a wharf nigger round New York and long 
before that a plantation hand in Bermuda, 
until he stuck an eight-inch stiletto in his 
master’s back. Almost before Carlyle real- 
ized his good fortune he was on Broadway, 
with offers of engagements on all sides, and 
more money than he had ever dreamed of. 
_It was about then that a change began in 
his whole attitude, a rather curious, embit- 
tering change. It was when he realized 
that he was spending the golden years of 
his life gibbering round a stage with a lot of 
black men. His act was good of its kind— 
three trombones, three saxophones and 
Carlyle’s flute—and it was his own peculiar 
sense of rhythm that made all the differ- 
ence; but he began to grow strangely sen- 
sitive about it, began to hate the thought 
of appearing, dreaded it from day to day. 

They were making money—each con- 
tract he signed called for more—but when 
he went to managers and told them that he 
wanted to separate from his sextet and go 
on as a regular pianist they laughed at him 
and told him he was crazy—it would be an 
artistic suicide. He used to laugh after- 
ward at the phrase “‘artistic suicide.’ They 
all.used it. 

Half a dozen times they played at private 
dances at three thousand dollars a night, 
and it seemed as if these crystallized all 
his distaste for his mode of livelihood. They 
took place in clubs and houses that he 
couldn’t have gone into in the daytime. 
After all, he was merely playing the réle of 
the eternal monkey, a sort of sublimated 
chorus man. He was sick of the very smell 
of the theater, of powder and rouge and the 
chatter of the green room and the patroniz- 
ing approval of the boxes. He couldn’t 
put his heart into it any more. The idea 
of a slow approach to the luxury of leisure 
drove him wild. He was, of course, pro- 
gressing toward it but, like a child, eating 
his ice cream so slowly that he couldn’t 
taste it at all. 


He wanted to have a lot of money, and . 


time and opportunity to read and play, 
and the sort of men and women round him 
that he could never have—the kind who, 
if they thought of him at all, would have 
considered him rather contemptible; in 
short he wanted all those things which he 
was beginning to lump under the general 
head of aristocracy, an aristocracy which it 
seemed almost any money could buy except 
money made as he was making it. He was 
twenty-five then, without family or educa- 
tion or any promise that he would succeed 
in a business career. He began speculating 
wildly, and within three weeks he had lost 
every cent he had saved. 

Then the war came. He went to Platts- 
burg, and even there his profession followed 
him. A brigadier general called him up to 
headquarters and told him he could serve 
the country better as a band leader—so he 
spent the war entertaining celebrities be- 
hind the line with a headquarters band. It 
was not so bad—except that when the in- 
fantry came limping back from the trenches 
he wanted to be one of them. The sweat 
and mud they wore seemed only one of 
those ineffable symbols of aristocracy that 
were forever eluding him. 

“Tt was the private dances that did it. 
After I came back from the war the old 
routine started. We had an offer from a 
syndicate of Florida hotels. It was only 
a question of time then.” 

He broke off and Ardita looked at him 
expectantly, but he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not going to tell you 
about it. I’m enjoying it too much, and 
I’m afraid I’d lose a little of that enjoyment 
if I shared it with anyone else. I want to 
hang on to those few breathless, heroic 
moments when I stood out before them all 
and let them know I was more than a damn 
bobbing, squawking clown.” 

From up forward came suddenly the low 
sound of singing. The negroes had gathered 
together on the deck and their voices rose 
together in a haunting melody that soared 
in poignant harmonics toward the moon. 
And Ardita listened in enchantment: 


Oh down— 

Oh down, *' 
Mammy wanna take me downa milky way, 
Oh down— a 

Oh down, 


Pappy say to-morra-a-a-ah! 
But mammy say to-day, 
Yes—mammy say to-day! 
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Carlyle sighed and was silent for a mo- 
ment, looking up at the gathered host of 
stars blinking like are lights in the warm 
sky. The negroes’ song had died away to 
a plaintive humming and it seemed as if 
minute by minute the brightness and the 
great silence were increasing until he could 
almost hear the midnight toilet of the mer- 
maids as they combed their silver-dripping 
curls under the moon and gossiped to each 
other of the fine wrecks they lived in on the 
green opalescent avenues below. 

““You see,”’ said Carlyle softly, ‘‘this is 
the beauty I want. Beauty has got to be 
astonishing, astounding—it’s got to burst 
in on you like a dream, like the exquisite 
eyes of a girl.” 

He turned to her, but she was silent. 

“You see, don’t you, Anita—I mean, 
Ardita?” 

Again she made no answer. She had 
been sound asleep for some time. 


Iv 


N THE dense sun-flooded noon of next 

day a spot in the sea before them re- 
solved casually into a green-and-gray islet, 
apparently composed of a great granite 
cliff at its northern end which slanted south 
through a mile of vivid coppice and grass 
to a sandy beach melting lazily into the 
surf. When Ardita, reading in her favorite 
seat, came to the last page of The Revolt of 
the Angels and slamming the book shut 
looked up and saw it, she gave a little cry 
of delight and called to Carlyle, who was 


. standing moodily by the rail. 


“Ts thisit? Is this where you’re going?”’ 

Carlyle shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

“You’ve got me.”’ He raised his voice 
and called up to the acting skipper. ‘Oh, 
Babe, is this your island?”’ 

The mulatto’s miniature head appeared 
from round the corner of the deckhouse. 

“Yas-suh! This yeah’s it.’’ 

Carlyle joined Ardita. 

“Looks sort of sporting, doesn’t it?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she agreed; ‘‘but it doesn’t look 
big enough to be much of a hiding place.” 

“You still putting your faith in those 
wirelesses your uncle was going to have 
zigzagging round?”’ 

“No,” said Ardita frankly. ‘‘I’m all for 
you. I’d really like to see you make a 
get-away.” 

He laughed. 

*“You’re our Lady Luck. Guess we’ll have 
to keep you with us as a mascot—for 
the present anyway.” 

““You couldn’t very well ask me to swim 
back,” she said coolly. “If you do I’m 
going to start writing dime novels founded 
on that interminable history of your life 
you gave me last night.” 

He flushed and stiffened slightly. 

“T’m very sorry I bored you.” 

“Oh, you didn’t—until just at the end 
with some story about how furious you 
were because you couldn’t dance with the 
ladies you played music for.”’ 

He rose angrily. 

“Youhave got a darn mean little tongue.” 

“Fxcuse me,” she said, melting into 
laughter, “but I’m not used to having men 
regale me with the story of their life ambi- 
tions—especially if they’ve lived such 
deathly platonic lives.”’ 

“Why? What do men usually regale you 
with?” 

“Oh, they talk about me,’’ she yawned. 
“They tell me I’m the spirit of youth and 
beauty.” 

“What do you tell them?” 

“Oh, I agree quietly.” 

“Does every man you meet tell you he 
loves you?” 

Ardita nodded. 

“Why shouldn’t he? All life is just a 
progression toward and then a recession 
from one phrase—‘I love you.’”’ 

Carlyle laughed and sat down. 

“That’s very true. That’s—that’s not 
bad. Did you make that up?” 

“Yes—or rather I found it out. It 
doesn’t mean anything especially. It’s just 
clever.” 

“Tt’s the sort of remark,”’ he said gravely, 
“that’s typical of your class.’ 

“Oh,” she interrupted impatiently, 
“don’t start that lecture on aristocracy 
again! I distrust people who can be intense 
at this hour in the morning. It’s a mild 
form of insanity—a sort of breakfast-food 
jag. Morning’s the time to sleep, swim and 
be careless.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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The result is workmanship so far beyond 
the commonplace needle that a glance at 
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The resulting comfortable fit adds much 
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Tom Sawyers. 
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accent and a mysterious past. But India 
first. Do you know, they say that all the 
gold in the world drifts very gradually back 
to India! Something fascinating about 
that to me. And I want leisure to read— 
an immense amount.”’ 

‘How about after that?” 

“Then,’”’ he answered defiantly, ‘‘comes 
aristocracy. Laugh if you want to—but at 
least you’ll have to admit that I know what 
I want—which I imagine is more than 
you do.” 

“On the contrary,’”’ contradicted Ardita, 
reaching in her pocket for her cigarette 
case, ‘‘when I met you I was in the midst 
of a great uproar of all my friends and 
relatives because I did know what I wanted.”’ 

“What was it?’’ 

Dy. man,’’ 

He started. 

“You mean you were engaged?”’ 

“After a fashion. If you hadn’t come 
aboard I had every intention of slipping 
ashore yesterday evening—how long ago it 
seems—and meeting him in Palm Beach. 
He’s waiting there for me with a bracelet 
that once belonged to Catharine of Russia. 
Now don’t mutter anything about aristoc- 
racy,’ she put in quickly. ‘‘I liked him 
simply because he had an imagination and 
the utter courage of his convictions.” 

“But your family disapproved, eh?” 

“What there is of it—only a silly uncle 
and a sillier aunt. It seems he got into 
some scandal with a red-haired woman 
named Mimi something—it was frightfully 
exaggerated, he said, and men don’t lie to 
me—and anyway I didn’t care what he’d 
done; it was the future that counted. And 
I’d see to that. When a man’s in love with 
me he doesn’t care for other amusements. 
I told him to drop her like a hot cake, and 
he did.” 

“T feel rather jealous,’’ said Carlyle, 
frowning—and then he laughed. ‘‘I guess 
T’ll just keep you along with us until we get 
to Callao. Then I’lllend you enough money 
to get back to the States. By that time 
you'll have had a chance to think that 
gentleman over a little more.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” fired up 
Ardita. ‘I won’t tolerate the parental at- 
titude from anybody! Do you under- 
stand me?” 

He chuckled and then stopped, rather 
abashed, as her cold anger seemed to fold 
him about and chill him. 

“I’m sorry,”’ he offered uncertainly. 

“Oh, don’t apologize! I can’t stand men 
who say ‘I’msorry’ in that manly, reserved 
tone. Just shut up!” 

A pause ensued, a pause which Carlyle 
found rather awkward, but which Ardita 
seemed not to notice at all as she sat con- 
tentedly enjoying her cigarette and gazing 
out at the shining sea. After a minute she 
crawled out on the rock and lay with her 
face over the edge, looking down. Carlyle, 
watching her, reflected how it seemed im- 
possible for her to assume an ungraceful 
attitude. 

“Oh, look!” she cried. ‘‘There’s a lot of 
sort of ledges down there. Wide ones of all 
different heights.” 

He joined her and together they gazed 
down the dizzy height. 

“We'll go swimming to-night!”’ she said 
excitedly. ‘‘By moonlight.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you rather go in at the beach 
on the other end?” 

“Not a chance. I like to dive. You can 
use my uncle’s bathing suit, only it’ll fit you 
like a gunny sack, because he’s a very 
flabby man. I’ve got a one-piece affair 
that’s shocked the natives all along the 
Atlantie coast from Biddeford Pool to St. 
Augustine.”’ 

“‘T suppose you’re a shark.” 

“Yes, I’m pretty good. And I look cute 
too. A sculptor last summer told me my 
calves were worth five hundred dollars.” 

There didn’t seem to be any answer to 
this, so Carlyle was silent, permitting him- 
self only a discreet interior smile. 


” 


Vv 


HEN the night crept down in shad- 
owy blue and silver they threaded 
the shimmering channel in the rowboat and 
tying it to a jutting rock began climbing 
the cliff together. The first shelf was ten 
feet up, wide and furnishing a natural div- 
ing platform. There they sat down in the 
bright moonlight and watched the faint 
incessant surge of the waters, almost stilled 
now as the tide set seaward. 
“Are you happy?” he asked suddenly. 
She nodded. 
“Always happy near thesea. Youknow,”’ 
she went on, “I’ve been thinking all day 
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after-shaving com- 
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be in better condi- 
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be smoother, firmer, 
younger looking. It 


Shavaid softens the beard in- 
stantly, so that the razor “takes 
hold.” It makes shaving a positive 
pleasure. The beard is removed 
easily, smoothly, without “pull” or 
smarting sensation. 
Shavaid is used be- 
fore lathering. 


The Better 
Way 


No need now for 
hot towels, for rub- 
bing in the lather. 
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take time. They 
draw the blood to 
the surface, open the 
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a luxury shave. 
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an easier, quicker, more satisfac- 
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self what Shavaid is. 
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trial tube, your druggist can 
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Real Shaving Comfort 
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soothing effect as soon as you 
apply Shavaid to the dry beard. 
Then apply your favorite lather. 
Shavaid works better if 
the lather is not rubbed 
in. Shavaid softens the 
beard perfectly, prepares 
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that you and I are somewhat alike. We’re 
both rebels—only for different reasons. 
One year ago, when I was just eighteen, 
and you were i 

“Twenty-five.” 

< well, we were both conventional 
successes. I was an utterly devastating 
débutante and you were a prosperous mu- 
sician just commissioned in the army ——”’ 

“‘Gentleman by act of Congress,”’ he put 
in ironically. 

‘‘Well, at any rate, we both fitted. If our 
corners were not rubbed off they were at 
least pulled in. But deep in us both was 
something that made us require more for 
happiness. I didn’t know what I wanted. 
IT went from man to man, restless, impatient, 
month by month getting less acquiescent 
and more dissatisfied. I used to sit some- 
times chewing at the insides of my mouth 
and thinking I was going crazy—I had a 
frightful sense of transiency. I wanted 
things now—now—now! Here I was— 
beautiful I am, aren’t 1?” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Carlyle tentatively. 

Ardita rose suddenly. 

“Wait a second. I want to try this 
delightful-looking sea.’ 

She walked to the end of the ledge and 
shot out over the water, doubling up in 
midair and then straightening out and 
entering the water straight as a blade in 
a perfect jackknife dive. 

In a minute her voice floated up to him. 

““Yousee, I used to read all day and most 
of thenight. I began to resent society Y 

“Come on up here,” he interrupted. 
“What on earth are you doing?” 

“Just floating round on my back. I’ll be 
up ina minute. Let me tell you. The only 
thing I enjoyed was shocking people; wear- 
ing something quite impossible and quite 
charming to fancy-dress parties, going 
round with the fastest men in New York 
and getting into some of the most hellish 
scrapes imaginable,” 

The sounds of splashing mingled with her 
words, and then he heard her hurried breath- 
ing as she began climbing up the side to the 
ledge. 

““Go on in!”’ she called. 

Obediently he rose and dived. When he 
emerged, dripping, and made the climb he 
found that she was no longer on the ledge, 
but after a frightened second he heard her 
light laughter from another shelf ten feet 
up. There he joined her and they both sat 
quietly for a moment, their arms clasped 
round their knees, panting a little from the 
climb. 

“The family were wild,” she said sud- 
denly. ‘‘They tried to marry me off. And 
then when I’d begun to feel that after 
all life was scarcely worth living I found 
something’’—her eyes went skyward ex- 
ultantly—‘“‘I found something!”’ 

Carlyle waited and her words came with 
a rush. 

“‘Courage—just that; courage as a rule 
of life and something to cling to always. I 
began to build up this enormous faith in 
myself. I began to see that in all my idols 
in the past some manifestation of courage 
had unconsciously been. the thing that at- 
tracted me. I began separating courage 
from the other things of life. All sorts of 
courage—the beaten, bloody prize fighter 
coming up for more—I used to make men 
take me to prize fights; the déclassée 
woman sailing through a nest of cats and 
looking at them as if they were mud under 
her feet; the liking what you like always; 
the utter disregard for other people’s opin- 
ions—just to live as I liked always and to 
die in my own way. Did you bring up the 
cigarettes?’”’ 

He handed one over and held a match 
for her silently. 

“Still,” Ardita continued, ‘‘the men kept 
gathering—old men and young men, my 
mental and physical inferiors, most of them, 
but all intensely desiring to have me—to 
own this rather magnificent proud tradition 
I’d built up round me. Do you see?”’ 

“Sort of. You never were beaten and 
you never apologized.” 

“Never!” 

She sprang to the edge, poised for a mo- 
ment like a crucified figure against the sky; 
then describing a dark parabola plunked 
without a splash between two silver ripples 
twenty feet below. 

Her voice floated up to him again. 

“And courage to me meant plowing 
through that dull gray mist that comes 
down on life—not only overriding people 
and circumstances but overriding the bleak- 
ness of living. A sort of insistence on the 
value of life and the worth of transient 
things.” 
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She was climbing up now, and at her last 
words her head, with the damp yellow hair 
slicked symmetrically back, appeared on 
his level. 

“All very well,’”’ objected Carlyle. ‘You 
can call it courage, but your courage is 
really built, after all, on a pride of birth. 
You were bred to that defiant attitude. 
On my gray days even courage is one of the 
things that’s gray and lifeless.’ 

She was sitting near the edge, hugging 
her knees and gazing abstractedly at the 
white moon; he was farther back, crammed 
like a grotesque god into a niche in the 
rock. 

“T don’t want to sound like Pollyanna,” 
she began, ‘“‘but you haven’t grasped me 
yet. My courage is faith—faith in the 
eternal resilience of me—that joy’ll come 
back, and hope and spontaneity. And I 
feel that till it does I’ve got to keep my lips 
shut and my chin high and my eyes wide— 
not necessarily any silly smiling. Oh, I’ve 
been through hell without a whine quite 
often—and the female hell is deadlier than 
the male.” 

“But supposing,’ suggested Carlyle, 
“that before joy and hope and all that 
came back the curtain was drawn on you 
for good?” 

Ardita rose, and going to the wall climbed 
with some difficulty to the next ledge, an- 
other ten or fifteen feet above. 

‘““Why,”’ she called back, ‘‘then I’d have 
won!”’ 

He edged out till he could see her. 

“Better not dive from there! 
break your back,”’ he said quickly. 

She laughed. 

tNot lis 

Slowly she spread her arms and stood 
there swanlike, radiating a pride in the 
young life within her that lit a warm glow 
in Carlyle’s heart. 

““We’re going through the black air with 
our arms wide,” she called, ‘‘and our feet 
straight out behind like a dolphin’s tail, and 
we're going to think we’ll never hit the 
silver down there till suddenly it’ll be all 
warm round us and full of little kissing, 
caressing waves.” 

Then she was in the air and Carlyle in- 
voluntarily held his breath. He had not 
realized that the dive was nearly forty feet. 
It seemed an eternity before he heard the 
swift compact sound as she reached the sea. 

And it was with his glad sigh of relief 
when her light watery laughter curled up 
the side of the cliff and into his anxious 
ears that he knew he loved her. 


You'll 
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IME, having no ax to grind, showered 

down upon them three days of after- 
noons. When the sun cleared the porthole 
of Ardita’s cabin an hour after dawn she 
rose cheerily, donned her bathing suit and 
went up on deck. The negroes would leave 
their work when they saw her, and crowd, 
chuckling and chattering, to the rail as she 
floated, an agile minnow, on and under the 
surface of the clear water. Again in the 
cool of the afternoon she would swim—and 
loll and smoke with Carlyle upon the cliff; 
or else they would lie on their sides in the 
sands of the southern beach, talking little, 
but watching the day fade colorfully and 
tragically into the infinite languor of a 
tropical evening. 

And with the long sunny hours Ardita’s 
idea of the episode as incidental, madcap, 
a sprig of romance in a desert of reality, 
gradually left her. She dreaded the time 
when he would strike off southward; she 
dreaded all the eventualities that presented 
themselves to her; thoughts were suddenly 
troublesome and decisions odious. Had 
prayers found place in the pagan rituals of 
her soul she would have asked of life only 
to be unmolested for a while, lazily acquies- 
cent to the ready, untutored flow of Car- 
lyle’s ideas, his vivid boyish imagination 
and the vein of monomania that seemed to 
run crosswise through his temperament and 
colored his every action. 

But this is not a story of two on an island 
nor concerned primarily with love bred of 
isolation. It is merely the presentation of 
two personalities, and its idyllic setting 
among the palms of the Gulf Stream is 
quite incidental. Most of us are content 
to exist and breed, and fight for the right to 
do both, and the dominant idea, the fore- 
doomed attempt to control one’s destiny, is 
reserved for the fortunate or unfortunate 
few. To me the interesting thing about 
Ardita is the courage that will tarnish with 
her beauty and youth. 

“Take me with you,” said Ardita late 
one night as they sat lazily in the grass 
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ie Economy of Pneumatics 


in Plain Figures 


HE Liquid Carbonic Company, at Chicago, has kept daily records for five months of the 
‘+ operation of Truck No. 56, shod with cushion (semi-solid) tires mounted on resilient wheels, and 
'Truck No. 57, entirely equipped with Goodyear Cord Tires. The two trucks were of the same 
capacity. Although the cushion type of truck tire is more yielding and active than a solid tire, 
| Truck No. 56 covered only little more than half the mileage negotiated by No. 57 on Goodyear Cord 
‘Tires and its operating cost exceeded that of the pneumatic-equipped truck by 5.2 cents per mile. 
| The recapitulation below shows the wide margins of saving in favor of the Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Truck No. 56 Truck‘No. 57 Difference in 

(Semi-solid tires) (Goodyear Cord Tires) favor of Pneumatics 
‘Number of days operated........ 128 126 Due to service conditions 

MEERA VOICG \iiir, . wligr.a Yalu oc 3750 6181 65% increase 
Miles per gallon of gasoline... ... 6.7 8.33 24% increase 
Maintenance and repairs per mile. . bee AW g$  .009 25% saving 
Labor cost per mile (drivers).....  $  .141 $ .104 26% saving 
‘Operating cost per mile... .. Pails 2383 Ps oe 13% saving 


When reduced to simple figures in a cost record, as above, the supe- 
riorities of pneumatic truck tires are quite as impressive on paper as 
‘they are on a busy city route or rolling continental highway. 


‘Every virtue by which the pneumatics increase motor truck capacity 
for work receives its utmost complement of strength from Goodyear 
Cord construction, which thus affords the basis of extreme hauling 
economy. 


Further ledger proof of the truck savings effected by pneumatics, 
through removal of the restrictions imposed by solid or semi- 
solid tires, can be secured from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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moon flooded with great splendor. They 
floated out like drifting moths under the 
rich hazy light, and as the fantastic sym- 
phony wept and exulted and wavered and 
despaired Ardita’s last sense of reality 
dropped away and she abandoned her 
imagination to the dreamy summer scents 
of tropical flowers and the infinite starry 
spaces overhead, feeling that if she opened 
her eyes it would be to find herself dancing 
with a ghost in a land created by her own 
fancy. 

“This is what I should call an exclusive 
private dance,”’ he whispered. 

“T feel quite mad — but delightfully 
mad!” 

‘‘We’re enchanted. The shades of un- 
numbered generations of cannibals are 
watching us from high up on the side of the 
cliff there.”’ 

“And I’ll bet the cannibal women are 
saying that we dance too close and that it 
was immodest of me to come without my 
nose ring.’’ 

They both laughed softly—and then their 
laughter died as over across the lake they 
heard the trombones stop in the middle of 
a bar and the saxophones give a startled 
moan and fade out. 

““What’s the matter?” called Carlyle. 

After a moment’s silence they made out 
the dark figure of a man rounding the silver 
lake at arun. As he came closer they saw 
it was Babe in a state of unusual excite- 
ment. He drew up before them and gasped 
out his news in a breath. 

‘Ship stan’in’ off sho’ ’bout half a mile, 
suh. Mose, he uz on watch, he say look’s 
if she’s done ancho’d.”’ 

“‘A ship—what kind of a ship?” de- 
manded Carlyle anxiously. 

Dismay was in his voice and Ardita’s 
heart gave a sudden wrench as she saw his 
whole face suddenly droop. 

“He say he don’t know, suh.” 

“Are they landing a boat?” 

= NO Vsuby 

“We'll go up,” said Carlyle. 7 

They ascended the hill in silence, Ar- 
dita’s hand still resting in Carlyle’s as it 
had when they finished dancing. She felt 
it clench nervously from time to time as 
though he were unaware of the contact, but 
though he hurt her she made no attempt 
to remove it. It seemed an hour’s climb 
before they reached the top and crept 
cautiously across the silhouetted plateau to 
the edge of the cliff. After one short look 
Carlyle involuntarily gave a little ery. It 
was a revenue boat with six-inch guns 
mounted fore and aft. 

“They know!” he said with a short in- 
take of breath. ‘‘They know! They picked 
up the trail somewhere.” 

“Are you sure they know about the 
channel? They may be only standing by 
to take a look at the island in the morning. 
From where they are they couldn’t see the 
opening in the cliff.” 

“They could with field glasses,’”’ he said 
hopelessly. He looked at his wrist watch. 
“Tt’s nearly two now. They won’t do any- 
thing until dawn, that’s certain. Of course 
there’s always the faint possibility that 
they’re waiting for some other ship to join; 
or for a coaler.”’ 

““T suppose we may as well stay right 
here.”’ 

The hours passed and they lay there side 
by side, very silently, their chins in their 
hands like dreaming children. In back of 
them squatted the negroes, patient, re- 
signed, acquiescent, announcing now and 
then with sonorous snores that not even the 
presence of danger could subdue their un- 
econquerable African craving for sleep. 

Just before five o’clock Babe approached 
Carlyle. 

There were half a dozen rifles aboard the 
Narcissus, he said. Had it been decided to 
offer no resistance? A pretty good fight 
might be made, he thought, if they worked 
out some plan. 

Carlyle laughed and shook his head. 

“That isn’t a Spic army out there, Babe. 
That’s a revenue boat. It’d be like a bow 
and arrow trying to fight a machine gun. 
If you want to bury those bags somewhere 
and take a chance on recovering them later, 
go on do it. But it won’t work—they’d 
dig this island over from one end to another. 
It’s a lost battle all round, Babe.”’ 

Babe inclined his head silently and turned 
away, and Carlyle’s voice was husky as he 
turned to Ardita. ‘ 

“There’s the best friend I ever had. 
He’d die for me, and be proud to, if I’d 
let him.” 
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had begun to sing, and the cool lake, fresh 
with dawn, echoed serenely to their low 
voices, 

*‘Ardita,’”’ said Carlyle unsteadily. 

She swayed a step toward him. 

““Ardita,’”’ he repeated breathlessly, ‘‘ I’ve 
got to tell you the—the truth. It was all 
a‘plant, Ardita. My name isn’t Carlyle. 
It’s Moreland, Toby Moreland. The story 
was invented, Ardita, invented out of thin 
Florida air.” 

She stared at him, bewildered amaze- 
ment, disbelief and anger flowing in quick 
waves across her face. The three men held 
their breaths. Moreland, Senior, took a step 
toward her; Mr. Farnam’s mouth dropped 
a little open as he waited, panic-stricken, 
for the expected crash. 

But it did not come. Ardita’s face be- 
came suddenly radiant, and with a little 
laugh she went swiftly to young Moreland 
and looked up at him without a trace of 
wrath in her gray eyes. 

“Will you swear,” she said quietly, “that 
it was entirely a product of your own 
brain?” 

“‘T swear,” said young Moreland eagerly. 

She drew his head down and kissed him 
gently. 

““What an imagination!” she said softly 
and almost enviously. ‘‘I want you to lie 
to me just as sweetly as you know how for 
the rest of my life.” 

The negroes’ voices floated drowsily 
back, mingled in an air that she had heard 
them sing before: 


Time is a thief; 
Gladness and grief 
Cling to the leaf 

As it yellows 


“What was in the bags?” she asked 
softly. 

“Florida mud,” he answered. ‘‘That was 
one of the two true things I told you.” 

And Ardita being a girl of some perspi- 
eacity had no difficulty in guessing the other. 
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“A lot of my customers say that after 
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A profession it is to-day. Reputable 
schools teach the art of teaching as others 
teach medicine and the law. One who 
would teach must know his trade. And as 
we demand more of our teachers so do we 
respect them more. Indeed, in most com- 
munities the pedagogue is a superior per- 
son, deferred to and consulted in many 
matters not rightly pertaining to his craft. 

He holds the respect he deserves, but he 
does not receive the pay he deserves. Busi- 
ness men gauge the value of an employee 
by his ability to make a profit for his em- 
ployer. The profit made by the pedagogue 
for his employers is an indefinite one, not 
readily comprehended, and since it cannot 
be counted in dollars and cents must be 
accepted on faith. As an incentive to con- 
tinued investment, faith is less effective 
than the sight of immediate profits in cash. 

The pedagogue has devoted years to the 
task of learning his trade, but he will not 
always pay the price of poverty for the 
privilege of doing his work. The ever- 
widening gulf between his earnings and the 
earnings of those whose sole stock in trade 
is brawn will in time persuade him to 
venture into a new field and the schools will 
come upon an evil day. 

We prate of our civilization, and mouth 
pretty phrases concerning the blessings of 
education; but we do not show our faith 
by our works. If we valued education as 
we profess to value it, brains would have a 
reasonable cash value in the schoolroom as 
they have in commerce and industry, and 
college-bred experts would not be held 
down to a wage that is demanded and re- 
ceived by apprentices in other trades. 

It will always be possible to hire teachers 
at the price now paid; it will not long be 
possible to hold competent teachers at that 
price. 
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an American National Council of Uhro- 
Rusins, and toward the end of July the 
twenty-three members of this council 
met and prepared a memorandum to be 
presented to President Wilson. This memo- 
randum demanded complete independ- 
ence, or at least autonomy, for Rusinia. 
Having prepared this memorandum, the 
Rusin councilors did nothing for nearly 
three months. But at the end of that time 
they held another meeting and elected as 
representative a young man named Greg- 
ory Satkovich. By so doing they injected 
upward of seven quarts of jazz 
into the movement for Rusin 
independence, and the move- 
mentimmediately attainedsuch 
impetus that almost nobody 
who originally laid hands on it 
has since been able to let go of it. 

Gregory Satkovich is a Pitts- 
burgh lawyer. He was born in 
Holubina, Rusinia, in 1886. His 
father was a notary and the 
head man of a small district. 
The elder Satkovich was very 
pro-Russian in his beliefs, and 
since Rusinia was a part of 
Hungary the Hungarians could 
see very little advantage in his 
pro-Russian views. Conse- 
quently they made things un- 
pleasant for him, and he 
promptly packed up and emi- 
grated to America. That was 
in 1890. In 1891 he sent back 
to Rusinia for his wife and the 
six children, and the whole 
Satkovich family moved to 
America. The elder Satkovich 
edited a Rusin newspaper in 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, for 
twenty-five years. The chil- 
dren received good schooling. 
Gregory, who was next to the 
youngest, went to the De Witt 
Clinton High School in New 
York, and then to Duquesne 
University, where he received 
an A. B. degree in 1907. In 
1910 he was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. He was admitted 
to the Pennsylvania bar the 
same year, and practiced 
steadily until he got tangled 
up with the movement for 
Rusin independence in October, 
1918. 

Prior to October, 1918, 
Gregory Satkovich was con- 
cerned only with such things 
as the independence of the 
Satkovich family, the batting 
average of Honus Wagner and 
the annoying rise in the price 
of lamb chops. But with his 
election to the American National Council 
of Uhro-Rusins his mind was promptly filled 
with plans for a free Rusinia. He was a solid 
American citizen. Rusinia was only a 
name to him, for he had left the country 
when he was five years old. He didn’t 
know what the Rusins in Rusinia wanted, 
or why Rusinia should be free, but he was 
a young American and an energetic Amer- 
ican, and he had been elected to an organi- 
zation that was trying to get freedom for 
Rusinia. So he threw up his law practice 
and sailed into the job of obtaining Rusin 
independence. 


A Chat With Mr. Satkovich 


He translated the memorandum of the 
national council into English, gathered a 
few prominent Rusins and rushed to Wash- 
ington. He saw McAdoo. He saw his 
congressman. And on October twenty- 
first he saw President Wilson in the Blue 
Room. 

“Dog-gone!”’ said Mr. Satkovich remi- 
niscently, as we sat together over a pitcher 
of beer in the capital of Czechoslovakia. 
“Dog-gone! I remember it yet! I was 
spokesman. [I slipped him the memoran- 
dum. He took to it very kindly and 
promised to help us. He said we couldn’t 
be independent, but he promised to help 
us get our autonomy. Dog-gone!” 

The Rusins of America then asked Presi- 
dent Wilson for help, and President Wilson 
promised to assist Rusinia in becoming 
autonomous. President Wilson also thought 
it would be expedient for the Rusins to seek 
_ membership in the Mid-European Union—a 


of Hungary. 
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union of eleven small nationalities of Middle 
Europe who were banded together in Amer- 
ica for the purpose of cementing the moral 
and material forces of small oppressed 
nationalities against the enemies of the 
entente. The president of this Mid- 
European Union was Thomas G. Masaryk, 
who is now president of Czechoslovakia. 
So the Rusins sought membership in this 
union, and requested recognition of Rusi- 
nia as a separate nationality. All this was 
graciously granted by the Mid-European 
Union on October 23, 1918. 


One of the Hungarian Posters Protesting Against the Partition 


is Known as Bratislava 


In November the Rusins in America 
decided that Rusinia should line up with 
Czechoslovakia as an autonomous state. 
A plebiscite of Rusins in America was held, 
and showed that sixty-six per cent were in 
favor of joining the Czechs, twenty per cent 
were in favor of joining the Ruthenians, 
and that the rest favored being just plain 
independent. And all the while the Rusins 
in Rusinia were plodding along in the same 
old way—just Rusing along, so to speak. 

In February, 1919, Mr. Satkovich, ac- 
companied by one other Rusin-American, 
arrived in Paris and submitted the results 
of the plebiscite to that august body, the 
peace conference. The august body ac- 
cepted the plebiscite, and as a result 
Rusinia became an autonomous state under 
Czechoslovakia. 

When President Satkovich told me the 
story of Rusinia’s rise he didn’t refer to the 
peace conference as an august body. His 
opinion of the peace conference for accept- 
ing the plebiscite was not high. 

““What,’’ I asked President Satkovich, 
“did the men in Paris know about Rusinia 
or about the merits of Rusinia’s claims?”’ 

“Not a thing,’’ said President Satkovich. 

So Rusinia became an autonomous state 
under Czechoslovakia, and Mr. Satkovich 
went down to Uzhorod, the capital of 
Rusinia, to break the glad news to the 
native Rusins. 

He had his troubles traveling through 
Czechoslovakia, as almost everyone does. 
The Czechs don’t make it easy for travelers 
even now. When Mr. Satkovich was doing 
his traveling the Hungarians in Slovakia 
were celebrating a national holiday and 


Presburg, the Old Hungarian Pozsony, Has Been 
Pure Hungarian for a Thousand Years. 
Were Crowned There. 


The Hungarian Kings 
It Now Belongs to Czechoslovakia and 


were on the verge of rebelling against the 
Czech soldiers who were scattered pro- 
miscuously over the countryside. The 
Czech soldiers were consequently not only 
on the qui vive, but were jumping nerv- 
ously up and down on it. Once when the 
Satkovich automobile didn’t stop quickly 
enough they shot his rear tires full of holes. 

“Boy, oh, boy,” said President Satko- 
vich in describing the incident, ‘‘I certainly 
thought they had me dead!”’ 

But they didn’t. He reached the capital 
of Rusinia at night. It was dark and lone- 
some. He climbed up the hill 
to the castle, which was built 
some 700 years ago and is still 
habitable. His cousin lived in 
it, being connected with the 
seminary which now occupies 
it. His cousin didn’t know 
him. So he introduced himself 
and announced that he had 
come to tell the Rusins that 
they were free. His cousin was 
unimpressed. It was a depress- 
ing evening. 

In the morning when Mr. 
Satkovich rose and looked out 
of the window of his medieval 
bedchamber he looked down 
on the Ung River, stretching 
straight down the valley from 
the castle. It wasalovely view, 
but it was somewhat impaired 
by the fact that the Hungarian 
Bolsheviks were in the valley, 
and that the Czechs were hold- 
ing one side of the river while 
the Bolsheviks held the other. 
The lines were being held by 
agreement, and there was no 
fighting. But every little while 
one of the Czechs in an out- 
burst of national enthusiasm 
would empty his rifle, and the 
bullet would usually hit the 
castle. So Mr. Satkovich left 
the castle and went down into 
the town and informed the 
Rusins that they were free. 
They were pleased with the 
news, but they doubted it. 

Eventually they « believed. 
The work of their American 
brothers was highly com- 
mended. Mr. Satkovich was 
made president of the Director- 
ate of Rusinia. 

President Satkovich is paid 
5000 Czechoslovak crowns a 
month, and that amount when 
I met him in February, 1920, 
was equal to about sixty-five 
American dollars. 

“‘T have to dig into my own 
pocket every month,” he said 
sadly. “IfI hadn’t salted away 
some coin before I came over here the coun- 
try would have gone bankrupt long ago.” 

Since the population of Rusinia is more 
than eighty per cent illiterate, the ordi- 
nary type of election ballot can’t be used. 
President Satkovich has devised a new 
sort—a regular American ballot, with a 
photograph in place of every name. If a 
voter hasn’t met a candidate he must vote 
according to the manner in which he is 
impressed by the candidate’s picture. If 
he leans toward socialism he picks the 
hardest-looking picture. 

The photographic ballot gives rise to 
some delicate problems. Shall it be illegal 
for a candidate to have his photograph re- 
touched? Shall he be permitted to be 
photographed in his Sunday clothes, or will 
he be obliged to wear his everyday gar- 
ments? Shall the picture be full length, 
exposing the wrinkles in the trousers, or 
shall it be only head and shoulders, expos- 
ing the wrinkles round the ears? These are 
questions which cannot be answered off- 
hand. 

President Satkovich said that Rusinia 
was going to have a parliament and a con- 
stitution modeled after one of our state 
constitutions. I asked him on what state 
constitution the Rusin constitution would 
be modeled. 

“Pennsylvania, I suppose,” said he. 
“Tt’s the only one I know anything about, 
but I hate to use it for a model.” 

He has five cabinet ministers: A Minis- 
ter or Director of Culture, a Minister of the 
Interior, a Minister of Finance, a Minis- 
ter of Law, and lastly a Minister of Reli- 
gion and Commerce. The latter seemed an 
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conditions the Old Town Square looks like 
the work of an imaginative artist. There is 
the medieval church of the Hussites at one 
end, with two high Gothic towers; and mid- 
way up the high-pitched roof of each tower 
are four diminutive towerlets stuck against 
the slope in such a manner that they look 
as though they were going to fall off in about 
sixseconds. Thereis the Kinsky Palaceanda 
Gothic town hall and rows of porticoes and 
queer old-fashioned buildings with carv- 
ings and painted figures and balconies and 
columns on their fronts. 

With all this as a background, the square 
began to fill with soldiers. Czechs in Amer- 
ican uniforms on which the United States 
army buttons still remained debouched 
from one street; Czechs in French birettas 
and American uniforms debouched from 
another street; from a third came a column 
of 250 Czecho-Americans in olive-drab uni- 
forms, headed by two big American flags 
and singing a Czech marching song as they 
came. They lined up round the square. 
From far off there came the bang and the 
crash of a Czech band. All the bells of 
Prague went to tolling, the white and red of 
Czechoslovakia fluttered at all the win- 
dows; and into the square marched the 
Siberian Rifles, resplendent in tawny- 
brown uniforms purchased in Japan—the 
first of the Czech units to return from 
Siberia. 

Incidentally these Czech fighters are the 
best advertisement that Czechoslovakia 
has ever had. They are the cream of the 
Czech fighting forces—finely drilled, husky, 
hard-fighting, upstanding troops. None of 
the other Czech military units compares 
with them. For five years their homes had 
been only a name to them. They had en- 
dured the unendurable and surmounted 
the insurmountable. 

So the bands blared, the people cheered, 
alongside the Siberians ran hundreds of 
Czech women and girls in their national 
costumes—shortskirts,embroideredaprons, 
glistening headdresses, foamy waists bril- 
liant with embroidery, beautiful shawls, 
silk stockings. One expected the women to 
burst into some such song as We’re the 
Dainty Dairymaids or The King is Re- 
turning To-day, Hurrah! 

The women in their opera costumes 
crowded round the statue of John Huss in 
the center of the square, the Siberian Rifles 
lined up round three sides of it, the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister and a French 
general and several officers advanced and 
kissed the regimental flag decorated with 
the Russian Cross of St. George—regular 
stage stuff, aside from the lighting effects. 


How Czechs Enjoy Themselves 


Asa result of the war and the splitting up 
of Central Europe into small nations the 
national spirit of the different peoples has 
been greatly intensified. This is particu- 
larly true of the Czechs, who take the atti- 
tude that nothing is any good unless it is 
Czech. The Czech idea of a riotously good 
time is to put on the Czech national cos- 
tume and walk up and down the street, 
giving the frigid and unmistakable Czech 
razz to anybody who tries to talk anything 
but Czech. There was a period during the 
early months of 1919 when a person who 
couldn’t talk Czech simply couldn’t get any- 
where at all in Prague. The Czech national 
feeling was so strong that Czechs who spoke 
perfect German or French refused to speak 
anything but Czech. In fact people who 
spoke German werefrequently mobbed. This 
is quite understandable, of course, for the 
Germans and the Czechs have been at each 
others’ throats for hundreds of years. For 
more than 600 years the Germans and the 
Austrians have been trying to Germanize 
the Czechs. The attempt almost succeeded 
round the year 1380, but John Huss 
stepped forward and reminded the Czechs 
who they were, whereupon they became 
violently chauvinistic, so to speak; chauved 
viciously in all directions and brought forth 
the Hussite wars, as a result of which the 
Czech language and literature obtained the 
ascendancy over the German products for 
a time. The Hapsburgs made another de- 
termined stab at Germanizing the Czechs 
all through the nineteenth century, and as 
a result the bitterness of the feuds between 
the Czechs and the German-Bohemians 
since 1861 would make the bitterest Ken- 
tucky feud look like a strawberry festival. 

So the Czechs can scarcely be blamed for 
wanting to Czechize everything. Having 
been Germanized by the Germans and 
Austrians, they now propose to Czechize 
the Germans and Austrians in turn. 
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“Handit back!” That’stheslogan which 
might to good advantage be inscribed on 
most Central European coats of arms. 

All of the cities and towns in Czecho- 
slovakia which used to have German or 
Hungarian names have now been given 
Czech names. This causes embarrassing 
happenings. The capital of Slovakia, for 
example, has appeared on all maps for the 
past few hundred years as Presburg. This 
was the German name for the town, and in 
parentheses after the German name usually 
appeared its Hungarian name, which was 
Pozsony. The city was inhabited almost 
entirely by Germansand Hungarians. With 
the creation of the Czechoslovak state the 
Czechs came down to Presburg, seized it 
and began to drive out the Hungarians. 
They also gave the town a Czech name— 
Bratislava. Consequently the capital of 
Slovakia now has three names: Presburg, 
Pozsony and Bratislava. The Czechs fre- 
quently refuse to recognize the city by any 
other than Bratislava. If one wishes to 
catch a train from Prague to Presburg his 
inquiries concerning the train are apt to be 
met by apparent ignorance on all sides 
because of the unwillingness of the Czechs 
to admit that there is any such place as 
Presburg in existence. The same thing has 
happened to a less tongue-twisting degree 
to the Slovak city whose German name is 
Kaschau, whose Hungarian name is Kassa 
and whose Czech name is Kosice—which is 
pronounced Koseetsy. 


Lessons Well Learned 


This sudden accession of national feeling 
on the part of the Czechs has made them 
very brusque and belligerent toward all 
their neighbors. They are ready at any 
moment of the day or night to enjoy a 
free-for-all fight with either the Hungarians 
or the Poles; and all of their neighbors 
accuse them of all sorts of contract breaking 
and cruelty. The Austrians, for example, 
say that the Czechs do not live up to their 
agreement to send a certain amount of coal 
daily into Austria. The Czechs admit this, 
but say that when they made the agree- 
ment they overestimated the amount they 
could let Austria have. They also say that 
if the conditions were reversed Austria 
would let Czechoslovakia freeze rather than 
give her a single ton of coal. This state- 
ment, in the light of what Austria has done 
to the Czechs in the past, is not at all un- 
reasonable. Czechoslovakia is merely hand- 
ing it back. One of the most prominent 
men in Czechoslovakia—himself an enthu- 
siastic Czech—made the following interest- 
ing statement: 

“The Allies don’t realize or appreciate all 
that the Czechs did to contribute to the 
fall of Austria~Hungary. We taught our 
railway conductors to steal, our freight of- 
ficials to divert shipments, our postmen to 
open letters; we taught our accountants to 
falsify accounts; we encouraged all sorts of 
cheating and crookedness and chicanery, 
so that the economic situation of the old 
monarchy might beundermined. Wetaught 
Czech soldiers to disobey orders and to 
mutiny, so that the discipline of the Austro- 
Hungarian army might be undermined. 
We were successful. But to-day we are 
paying the cost, for the things which we 
taught our people cannot be untaught in 
a short time.” 

This man, I believe, was unduly severe 
toward his own people. All through Central 
Europe there is an enormous amount of 
loafing, cheating, stealing, graft, debauchery 
and starvation. Throughout Central Eu- 
rope at least ninety per cent of the people 
find it absolutely impossible to live de- 
cently on their salaries. They are demoral- 
ized by years of war. They are further 
demoralized by the new and inefficient gov- 
ernments that are trying to hang onto the 
reins of those strange wild horses, Inter- 
national Politics and Affairs of State, and 
whose arms are almost being pulled out by 
the roots in the attempt. Want, plus de- 
moralization, results in many unpleasant 
things. 

Though Czechoslovakia seems on the 
surface to be far better off as regards food 
than all her neighbors, her city dwellers 
are really suffering almost as much from 
lack of it as are the people round about her, 
because of the high cost of everything in 
crowns. 

The Czechoslovak crown, when I was 
in Czechoslovakia in February, 1920, was 
worth one and one-third cents, as compared 
with a prewar value of 20 cents. Before the 
war one got five crowns for a dollar. In 
February, 1920, one got seventy-five. Yet 
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this queer condition existed: The rate of 
exchange for Central Europe is fixed in the 
Swiss banking center of Zurich. At the 
same time that one dollar could be changed 
for seventy-five Czechoslovak crowns in 
Czechoslovakia the Zurich rate was 100 
Czechoslovak crowns for a dollar. This was 
due to the fact that the Czechoslovak 
foreign-exchange office fixed the internal 
exchange rate for Czechoslovakia and kept 
it unnaturally high for fear that the people 
would start a few riots if the value of their 
money was allowed to slump too rapidly. 

If I had exchanged American dollars for 
Czechoslovak crowns in Switzerland, and 
then rushed over into Czechoslovakia with 
my crowns, I could have bought a third 
again as much as could a person who ex- 
changed American dollars in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Such an arrangement might be very 
nice if the Czechs could put up a high bar- 
rier so that nobody from the outside world 
could come in and spend money in their 
country. But they can’t do that, so that 
their peculiar attempts to regulate their 
own money only result in assisting their 
own people to get it where the chicken got 
the ax. 

Since Czechoslovakia used to be a part 
of Austria-Hungary, the new republic 
started with the old Austro-Hungarian cur- 
rency, to which asmall Czechoslovak stamp 
had been attached. Since one could get 
330 Austrian crowns for a dollar at the 
same time that one was getting seventy-five 
Czechoslovak crowns for a dollar, one of 
the great outdoor sports consisted of forg- 
ing stamps and attaching them to Austrian 
money, thus making Czech money out of 
it. It was an easy sport and a great money- 
maker. But it didn’t help the value of the 
Czech crown to any noticeable extent. The 
Czechs are replacing the old money with 
beautiful new money made in America, and 
when it is all replaced there will be no more 
counterfeiting. 


The Currency Jumble 


One of the largest banks in Prague had a 
display of American securities in its window 
to stimulate confidence in prospective de- 
positors. The securities were all made out 
in the name of the bank. There was a 
certificate for one share of United States 
Steel Common, a certificate for one share 
of Pennsylvania Railroad and a certificate 
for one share of Anaconda Copper. These 
are all excellent securities, but classed, I 
believe, as a business man’s rather than 
a bank investment. Encouraged by the 
American securities, I sought an interview 
with one of the highest officials of the bank 
and urged him to explain the whys and 
wherefores of the peculiar Czechoslovak 
financial situation. Out of the flux of words 
which he emitted I gathered only one thing: 
With the foreign-exchange office fixing the 
exchange rate at seventy-five when the 
Zurich rate was 100, anybody who sold 
American dollars in Czechoslovakia lost 
money, and anybody who bought them 
made money just like finding it. All a 
buyer had to do was to hold his dollars 
until they reached the Zurich level, which 
they would inevitably do. 

Any European banker who attempts to 
explain foreign exchange nowadays talks 
like a phonograph playing a worn-out 
record with a toothpick as a needle. But 
many European bankers are making more 
money every month by speculating in 
money than they ever made before in all 
the years of their life put together. 

Since I got no results from the banker, I 
interviewed Mr. Benes, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia, on the subject. 

“The problems of Czechoslovakia,” said 
Mr. Benes, “like the problems of many 
other governments in Central Europe, are 
particularly puzzling, because the problems 
which naturally confront a new republic 
are accentuated and intensified by the awful 
rate of exchange. This exchange rate makes 
it absolutely impossible for European na- 
tions to buy abroad. Ultimately the United 
States will find herself in precisely the sit- 
uation which we are now in. The value of 
the American dollar is too high. When 
there is overproduction, as there will be 
when America cannot sell to Europe, the 
factories will have to close. Then there will 
be troubles among the workmen, and the 
value of the dollar will fall. 

“The only remedy is stabilizing the rate 
of exchange. The most terrible feature 
about the money of Central Europe is the 
manner in which it fluctuates. If any 
country could know that its money would 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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. tire with advantages that can be seen 
and understood by every motorist 


MILEAGE is the chief consideration when you buy a new tire. 


When you buy a Gates Super Tread tire you have a scientific principle 
to base your mileage expectations on. 


This Gates principle is briefly this: The life ofa tire really depends on 
the tread, which must be so constructed that it will insure correct road- 
contact; scientific experiments have proved this to be a fact. 


For that purpose the tire should make a broad contact with the road, 
instead of a narrow contact as the ordinary tire does; you see in the dia- 
grams below what we mean. 


You can easily understand that such a broad contact with the road 
means more support for the tire, better resistance to shock, and less 
strain on the side walls. It is here that your tire breaks down, weakens, 
and finally blows out. The Gates principle of tread design overcomes 
these weaknesses and adds much longer life to the tire. 


The Gates Super Tread tire is not merely a good tire. It is a good tire 
built on an entirely new engineering principle. 


The Gates agency offers an unusual op- 
portunity for the right kind of dealers 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 
Super Tread Makers of Ordinary Tread 


Gates Tested Tubes Gates Half Soled Tires 
Gates Vulco Cord Belts 


When you examine a Gates Super Tread tire 
you’ll be impressed with its sturdy, oversize 
tread. But moreimportantthansizeisthescien- 
tific tread design that means so much longer life. 
These diagrams show clearly the difference be- 
tween the road contact of a Gates Super Tread 
and the ordinary tread. That’s the real secret 
of longer life and more mileage. WIDTH OF TREAD 


‘WIDTH OF TIRE 


WIDTH OF 
CONTACT SURFACE 
WIDTH OF TREAD 


WIDTH OF TIRE 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
be stationary to any point it could get 
along somehow. But the rate of exchange 
can only be stabilized by international 
agreement.” 

I advanced the theory that speculation 
had more to do with the fluctuation of 
foreign money than anything else. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Benes. ‘ When- 
ever Czechoslovakia attempts to improve 
the value of its money Germany throws 
millions of Czechoslovak crowns on the 
market and the value of our money falls 
again. It is not to the advantage of Ger- 
many to have our money worth more than 
the German mark.” 

“Then the nations of Europe are har- 
pooning each other,” I said. “Each one is 
grabbing all he can while the grabbing is 
good?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ said Mr. Benes, with a 
pitying smile at the childish innocence of 
my remark. 

One of the most puzzling things about 
European affairs to an American wanderer 
is the enormous amount of energy devoted 
by the nations of Europe to proving that 
the United States must raise the value of 
European money by loaning money to 
Europe, and the complete absence of any 
attempt to stabilize exchange by agreement. 
Suppose a gentlemanly burglar were re- 
moving the loose change from the pocket 
of a helpless wayfarer; and suppose at the 
same time that the burglar were shouting 
over his shoulder to a distant friend of the 
wayfarer that the wayfarer was losing 
money and must be given more at once. 
I make no comments and draw no conclu- 
sions, but if your supposers are in good 
working order just do a little supposing 
along those general lines. 


Making Ends Meet 


But as I started to say some time back, 
the high cost of everything in crowns makes 
living very difficult for the city dwellers of 
Czechoslovakia. An unskilled laborer in 
Prague gets from 7000 to 8500 crowns a 
year, while a skilled laborer gets from 
14,000 to 20,000 crowns a year if he works 
six days a week and is never out of a job. 
A bank employee who has been with the 
same bank for thirty years also earns 20,000 
crowns a year—or the equivalent of about 
$265in American money. Theaverage wage 
of the clerks, the teachers and the small 
government official is about 7500 crowns 
a year. 

A good suit of clothes in Czechoslovakia 
costs 2500 crowns, or one-third of the yearly 
income of a white-collar man. Poor men 
who must buy new clothes or go round in 
rags can get shoddy suits for 600 crowns, or 
eight dollars American, but such a suit 
won’t endure three months of reasonable 
wear without falling to pieces. A pair of 
workingman’s shoes costs about 280 crowns. 
The cheapest sort of shirt costs seventy 
crowns. Almost nobody in Czechoslovakia 
wears underclothes any more because of 
their high cost. But shirts must be worn, 
and cheap shirts have a bad habit of disinte- 
grating after a few washings. Consider 
then the cost of a shirt in the eyes of the 
average Czechoslovak. The average wage 
is 7500 crowns a year. The price of the 
cheapest shirt is seventy crowns. It’s the 
same as though a man who earned $1800 
a year in the United States had to pay 
seventeen dollars for a single shirt. 

I was talking living costs with a Czech 
government official who received a salary 
of 19,000 crowns a year. In the middle of 
our talk a small boy entered with a package. 
The official opened it shamefacedly. It 
contained one slice of ham on a small slice 
of black bread. 

“There you are,” said he. “‘That piece 
of ham and bread cost eight crowns. If I 
had it every day for a year it would cost 
me nearly 3000 crowns.’ 

I asked him how much he paid for his 
meals. 

“For breakfast,’’ said he, “I pay four 
crowns, and get a piece of cheese, some tea 
and some bread. My lunch costs fifteen 
crowns, and for that I get soup, a small 
piece of meat, a vegetable and a pudding. 
My dinner costs thirteen crowns, and I 
have soup, meat or fish, a vegetable, bread 
and a glass of beer. That represents a 
yearly expenditure of 11,680 crowns for 
food alone, and I am always hungry. Every 
day I have to send out for little things 
to eat.” 

When a single man pays 11,680 crowns 
in the course of a year for nothing but three 
frugal meals each day it can be seen that a 
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yearly salary of eight, ten or twelve thou- 
sand crowns hasn’t a heavy purchasing 
power for an entire family which has to 
figure on clothes, heat, light and rent, as 
well as on food. For further depressing 
financial details I refer the reader to my 
preceding articles on Poland and Austria. 
Though the suffering in Poland and Aus- 
tria is far greater and more widespread 
than in Czechoslovakia, the sudden drop 
in the value of Central European money 
has created in all these countries a condi- 
tion which is very similar. 

Americans find the living very inexpen- 
sive in Czechoslovakia. I sampled the best 
rooms in the leading hostelries of Wittin- 
gau, Prague and Ko6niggritz in Bohemia; 
Briinn in Moravia; and Presburg in Slo- 
vakia; and in none of them was I obliged 
to pay more than thirty American cents 
for my night’s lodging and breakfast the 
next morning. One person could have a 
sumptuous repast in Prague for seventy 
or eighty cents, while the wine list pre- 
sented some bargains that would make 
even asoda fountain hang its head inshame. 
From the Rhine-wine list one could have a 
large bottle of Hochheimer or Liebfrau- 
milch, for example, for forty cents. A 
magnum of Hungarian champagne set the 
reveler back ninety cents and provided 
him with at least ten dollars’ worth of head- 
ache. To top off a dinner one could have 
his choice of a small shot of Benedictine, 
Chartreuse, cherry brandy or Curagao for 
five cents a glass. 

And while on the subject of forbidden 
fruit it should be recorded that Czecho- 
slovakia is the only Central European 
country whose beer tastes at all like beer. 
Even in Czechoslovakia the resemblance 
between the beer which one gets and the 
beer which one ought to get is none too 
startling. Yet the Pilsener beer—Pilsen 
now being a Czech city with the name of 
Plzen, just as Budweis is a Czech city with 
the name of Budejowice—is quite recog- 
nizably bitter and beery. But all other 
German, Austrian, Czech and Hungarian 
beers are the most annoying burlesques on 
beer into which a thirsty man ever thrust 
his nose. 

The near beer which was so common in 
America during the doubtful or almost arid 
era was powerful and potent compared 
with the present-day German and Austrian 
beer. It looks like beer and it smells like 
beer. It is a beautiful golden yellow in 
color, or a rich brown, and it is crowned 
with a creamy collar that makes the air 
whistle shrilly through the parched throat. 
It looks, as I say, like the real thing, but it 
tastes like some sort of ditch water that 
would be nasty if it had enough strength 
but that hasn’t even enough strength to 
quench a thirst. Its percentage of alcohol 
must be considerably smaller than that of 
buttermilk, but I cannot give any figures on 
this phase of the matter, because everyone 
was so disgusted with the beer that he was 
unwilling to talk about it. 


Habits of Real Bohemians 


A traveler in Bohemia quickly learns 
that there are certain things which are es- 
sentially Bohemian—or Czechish. There 
is a belief in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton Square, New York, that true Bohemi- 
anism consists of wearing the finger nails in 
deep mourning, scattering cigarette ashes 
on the floor late at night, not paying the 
rent on time, placing all successful people 
on a verbal griddle and talking a great deal 
about art. : 

This, however, is not truly Bohemian. 
True Bohemians eat enormous quantities 
of caraway seeds and goose, use the most 
uncomfortable bedclothes in the world, 
and go to bed at eight o’clock at night. A 
natural disinclination to be quiet before 
two or three o’clock in the morning would 
consequently prevent the Washington 
Square Bohemians from resembling the 
true Bohemian to any marked degree. 

The Bohemian has the same passion for 
caraway seeds that the southern Italian 
has for garlic. When a Bohemian cook pre- 
pares anything she instinctively reaches 
into the caraway-seed box and heaves a 
handful of seeds into the dish. She uses 
caraway seeds with hors d’ceuvres, soup, 
fish, meat, vegetables, desserts and cakes. 
One American in Prague carries a pair of 
small silver tweezers with him, and when- 
ever he sits down to eat a meal he draws 
the tweezers from his pocket and starts to 
pick the caraway seeds out of his bread 
with them. He spends twice as much time 
in picking caraway seeds out of his food as 
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he does in eating, and the doctor says that 
he will have a nervous breakdown if he 
can’t get food that has no caraway seeds in 
it. The advantages which accrue from the 
use of caraway seeds in food are not known 
except to the Czechs and the Germans. I 
asked a Czech what it was about caraway 
seeds that made them so popular. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““Why does an Arctic explorer love the 
Arctic regions?”’ he countered. 

It was an unanswerable counter which 
answered all things. 

The national dish of Bohemia is un- 
questionably goose. Americans in Prague 
declare that the Czech coat of arms should 
be a goose couchant on a kniidliche, sur- 
mounted by three caraway seeds rampant. 
The kniidliche is a ball of half-cooked 
dough about as large as a baseball, and it is 
highly esteemed as a food in Bohemia. If 
the Czechs ever fight the Hungarians 
they could use the kniidliche as an offensive 
weapon to good advantage, for it would 
perform terrible execution if thrown with 
any accuracy against theenemy. Anybody 
who had the misfortune to be struck by a 
kniidliche would think that a house had 
fallen on him. Strangers who eat an entire 
kniidliche for the first time have the sen- 
sation of having swallowed one of the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. 


The Land of Geese 


As for the goose, it is a common food 
in Bohemia because everyone raises geese. 
I made a trip by automobile up through 
Bohemia, across Bohemia to that portion 
of the country known as the Sudetenland, 
where the German inhabitants set up a 
republic called the Sudetenland Republic 
after the armistice, and down through 
Moravia; and in that trip I saw more geese 
than I had dreamed were in existence. 
Geese rushed out from every house to 
voice their displeasure of automobiles by 
undulating their necks and hissing fero- 
ciously; geese gathered in solemn conclaves 
in our path and honked their loathing of 
us to high heaven; geese materialized from 
nowhere and flapped out from under our 
fenders. Wherever we stopped for food the 
food consisted of goose—goose soup, goose 
liver, goose breast, roast goose, chopped 
goose, sliced goose, stewed goose and just 
plain goose, with an occasional hors d’ceuvre 
of paté de foie gras. Goose is a fine food 
for Christmas and holidays; but goose for 
lunch and goose for dinner and goose for 
supper day after day and week after week 
is a bird of another feather—a bird in fact 
completely covered with variegated feath- 
ers. After a few days of this fare the mere 
sight of a goose is sufficient to send a wave 
of nausea through the most enthusiastic 
goose lover, while the distant honk of a 
goose is enough to give him a nervous chill. 

Probably the enormous numbers of geese 
that are killed annually in Czechoslovakia 
account for the feather bedclothes. Every 
little house in the country, every apartment 
and almost every hotel room in Czecho- 
slovakia boasts feather bedclothes. The 
contraption resembles a flimsily made 
feather mattress. When retiring for the 
night one throws himself on the bed and 
allows the feather covering to fall heavily 
and clingingly on top of him. It is musty 
and adhesive and oppressive. It isn’t so 
bad when the weather is bitterly cold and 
one can succeed in prying open one of the 
windows which Central Europeans so 
religiously seal down during the winter 
months; but when the weather is at all 
warm the feather bedclothes are exces- 
sively heavy. It is a case of all or nothing. 
The entire wad of goose feathers must be 
endured, for if it is thrown off there is 
nothing left—sometimes not even a sheet. 

Some of the more advanced hotels have 
substituted blankets and a quilt for the 
feather bedclothes, but even in such cases 
tradition is too strong for them. The top 
of the quilt has a row of buttons down each 
side and across the foot, and the sheet is 
pulled up onto the slippery mass. In order 
to remove the quilt on a warm evening one 
has to do as much unbuttoning as though 
he were assisting all the inmates of an 
orphan asylum out of their pinafores. And 
when the bedclothes are buttoned up any 
sudden movement on the part of the person 
who is reclining beneath them is sufficient 
to cause the entire mass to slide off the bed 
and onto the floor. 

The head of the Hoover child feeders in 
Czechoslovakia is Capt. Arthur C. Ring- 
land, a former American army officer, who 
used to be in the Forestry Service round 
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A Procession 
Nine Days Long 


Automobiles flow through Columbus Circle, 
New York, the world’s greatest traffic point, 
in a never-ending procession at the rate of 
sixty thousand cars a day. 


F all the cars equipped with Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 
were to come down Broadway and pass through Columbus 
Circle four abreast at the rate of forty cars a minute, it 
would take them every minute of each twenty-four hours from 
May 29 to June 7 to pass this point. 


The growing preference for Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 
teries, on the part of car manufacturers and owners alike, is 
the inevitable result of Prest-O-Lite efficiency in design and 
service. 


Rugged in construction, Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 
are masterly in performance. For every make and model of 
automobile, expert engineers have specified a Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery of correct size, type and capacity to deliver 
a full measure of sure starts and efficient illumination. 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations—more than 2500 throughout 
the United States and Canada—will help you keep your bat- 
tery in prime condition, whatever its make, by rendering all 
of the usual, expected services, and by many special attentions 
heretofore unknown to battery service. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., General Offices, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 


In Canada: The Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Why Safety Razor Blades 
Need Stropping 


There is no reason why stropping safety razor 
blades is not just as necessary as stropping an 
old style razor. 


An unstropped old style razor is expected to 
pull—and does. So does any unstropped safety 
razor blade after the first shave or two. Strop- 
ping is necessary in both cases. 


The delicate cutting edge of a razor blade is 
made up of tiny teeth which are extremely 
sensitive. Contact with the beard forces these 
tiny teeth out of alignment—the bent and 
twisted teeth pull the beard and scratch the 
face. Stropping is the only remedy. 


The Twinplex Stropper gently and surely 
strokes the misaligned teeth back into an even, 
keen cutting edge. That is why you notice a 
delightful difference in shaving after stropping 
your blade with a Twinplex. 


It is best to start with a new blade. Then, using a 
Twinplex, it is easily possible to get scores of delight- 
fully smooth shaves from a single blade. 


With mechanical precision, the Twinplex strops first 
one side of your double-edged blade, then turns the 
blade over and strops the other side—the correct prin- 
ciple of stropping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30 days’ trial and a 10 year service 
guarantee. Price $5.00 in satin lined, nickel or leather 
case. Sold also in a variety of combination sets. At 
leading hardware, cutlery, drug and department stores. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1654 Locust St., St. Louis 
242 Fulton St., New York 591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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the North Pole, and that the effete govern- 
ment of the Incas of Peru resulted from 
their rejection of German culture. 
Asa matter of fact, outsiders don’t much 
care who got there first. If the Dutch tried 


| to take New York away from the United 


States on the ground that the original set- 
tlers of New York were Dutch they would 
probably receive one of the loudest and 
most resonant guffaws that ever emerged 
from human lips. But it is a matter of 
history that there was a Czech state in 
Bohemia 1200 years ago, or nearly 1000 


; years before the late Christopher Columbus 


borrowed money on the quaint theory that 
the earth was round enough to permit him 
to discover America. At that time—1200 
years ago—the Czechs were indulging in 
passionate and ferocious wars with the 
neighboring German tribes. Sometimes the 
Germans would come out on top, and the 
Czech state would dry up to asmall peanut. 
At other times the Czechs would get the 
Germans on the run, and at such times the 
Czech state would swell out like a wet 
sponge. Always—century after century 
and sometimes generation after genera- 
tion—the Czech-German racial struggle 
came off with absolute certainty, albeit 
without the same regularity as Christmas 
or the Allentown Fair. 

It is this same old racial struggle which is 
going on to-day. The Germans used’ to 
hand it to the Czechs; and now the Czechs 
are handing it back to the Germans. They 
aren’t getting on a bit better than they 
have ever got on; and it is highly probable 
that they aren’t getting on any worse either, 
in spite of the assurances of the Germans 
that they simply can’t endure the Czechs 
another minute. 

The Germans—a ring of 3,000,000 round 
the 6,000,000 Czechs—are roaring fero- 
ciously. They are complaining that they 


| have no representation in the laws under 


which they must live; that their schools are 
being taken away from them; that they 
are being forced to speak the barbarous 
Czech language; that they are being dis- 
criminated against in business; and that 
they cannot and will not stand it. 


The Views of the Premier 


Over against their hair-raising howls is 
the fact that the Bohemian, or Czech, part 
of Czechoslovakia is a geographical unity. 
It is a plateau fringed with mountains—a 
natural fortress. It is Czechland, and any- 
body who doesn’t like it is at liberty, as the 


| saying goes, to lump it. If the Germans 


don’t like it they can lump it. If a large 
crowd of Americans should emigrate to 
Bohemia, and should start to make a pro- 


| tracted and poignant yelp because they 


didn’t like something, they also could lump 


it. Czechsin the United States whodon’tlike, 


American customs and American laws and 
American ideas—and American schools— 
are also at liberty to lump it or get out. 

With the Czechs it is a case of Bohemia 
for the Czechs. It is also apparently a case 
of Slovakia, Rusinia and part of Hungary 


for the Czechs as well. But just at present - 


we are talking about Bohemia, which is 
Czechland and a geographical unity—a 
natural nation. “‘ Bohemia for the Czechs,”’ 
then—that is their ery. 

There is a fly in the consommé, however. 
Germany lies to the north of Bohemia and 
Austria to the south. If Austria joins with 
Germany, as she might, and if between 
them they had a keen desire to crush Bo- 
hemia out of business, the 3,000,000 dis- 
gruntled Germans in Bohemia would not 
be much of a hindrance. 

The Czechs have been great promisers 
during the past year or so, but their neigh- 
bors and a good many of their own people 
claim that they don’t live up to their 
promises. The Germans have been prom- 
ised equal rights and schools and all sorts of 
things, but in February, 1920, every Ger- 
man with whom I talked in Czechoslovakia 
declared openly, loudly and contemptuously 
that none of the promises had been kept. 

I interviewed Mr. Tusar, the Czecho- 
slovak Prime Minister, on this subject 
among others. Mr. Tusar admitted the 
great differences between the Czechs and 
the Germans, but spoke in words which 
were well coated with diplomatic salve and 
prime-ministerial optimism. He. declared 
that the Czechs and the Germans are still 
overshadowed by the past, and that the 
leaders, grown up in the traditions of petty 
national strife, find it difficult to renounce 
their old attitude—meaning their attitude 
of excessive hate and loathing. He said 
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is: Manufacturing Candy Kisses 
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kes to see a machine in motion. 
tates, Canada, 


growing demand for kisses. They’re good candy 
at a moderate price. 

6— Self advertising and selling: The machine in 
motion stops the crowds and they come in and 
buy. You have all the steps which Sheldon, the 
great teacher of salesmanship, says are neces- 
sary: 1—favorable attention; 2—interest; 3— 
desire; 4—action. Your kiss business helps sell 
other goods—it has turned more than one un- 
profitable business into a success. 


7—Ease of expansion: If you want to open 


another store you can move in overnight and be 
doing business the next day. 


ake a lot of money on a small investment 


8— Safety: All of the foregoing make it an un- 
usually safe business. Profits start with the 
starting of the machine. 

Yes, it combines to a great degree the success- 
ful elements of big business and yet it requires 
only a small capital. 

We have been making these machines for eight 
years. We began advertising them last July in 
The Saturday Evening Post. Since then people 
have started in this business in New York, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Seattle, Mansfield, Paterson, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Lynn and 
many other cities—and they report “large profits.” 

The Atlantic City Boardwalk, 
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these kiss machines and users 
report “increasing profits.”’ 

Menin China, New Zealand, 
Brazil, Cuba, England, Swe- 
den, etc., hearing of this busi- 
ness, have bought machines 
and paper. One man—in Nor- 
way—no sooner received his 
machine than he cabled us for 
two additional machines and 
more paper. 

So you see it’s a great busi- 
ness and a great opportunity. 

Now! Which kind of man 
are you? 

1—Do you want to be in 
business for yourself and make 
big profits on small capital ? 
Then get our book. 

2—Do you want to start 
your son or some other wide- 
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Here is one of our kiss machines | in a store on Broadway, New York City—Nedick, the Orange Juice Man. Three years ago 
he bought his first machine; a year later a second machine; then a third. His fourth machine has just been shipped to his 
new store, corner of 34th Street & Seventh Avenue, near the Pennsylvania Station. 


‘hy 
We build wrapping machines of various kinds for the 
greatest concerns in the United States, such as 


National Candy Co 
Beechnut Packing Co 
Gillette Safety Razor Co 
American Sugar Refining Co 
Walter Baker & Co 
Borden's Milk Co 
Ghirardelli Co 

Hershey Chocolate Co 
Touraine Co (Chocolate) 
American Chicle Co 
William Wrigley Jr Co 
Armour & Co 

Colgate & Ca 


N K Fairbank Co 
Procter & Gamble Co 
Swift & Co 

Andrew Jergens Co 
Palmolive Co 

National Biscuit Co 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 
Mueller Macaroni 
National Starch Co 
American Tobacco Co 
Liggett & Myers Co 

R J Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Postum Cereal Co 


These well-known national companies each have from 
five to seventy of our machines which wrap their various 
articles clean, tight, and saleable, and save millions of 
dollars every year. To mect their demands, we have 
repeatedly enlarged our plant and now have the largest 
and best equipped factory in the world devoted wholly 
to the building of wrapping machines. 


One of the wrapped kisses that come tumbling out of the Model K Kiss 
Wrapping Machine 120 or more to the minute—almost too fast Yor 
the eye to count. 


business that will pay you 
both well? Then get our book. 

3—Are you the owner of a 
store or group of stores—drug-stores, 5-and-10- 
cent stores, groceries, restaurants, bakeries, candy 
stores? Do you want to add a big profit maker? 
Then get our book. 

4— Are you a candy manufacturer looking for 
bigger volume and bigger profits? Model K does 
the work of 8 to 10 hand wrappers, takes up very 
little room, and gives you a large output at good 
profit. Get our book. 

This book, ‘‘ Your Opportunity in the Candy 
Kiss Business,’’ answers all the questions you will 
probably want to ask. After you’ve read it tell 
us the location you have in mind and the other 
facts and we'll try to give you real help; for we 
want everybody who goes into this business to 
make the most possible money. 

The coupon is for your convenience. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
111 W Washington Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Church Street 


LONDON 
W H Beers & Son 


Package Machinery Company A-5-29-20 
Model K Dept. Springfield Massachusetts 


Send your book on the Candy Kiss Business. 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 
past has been autonomy under Hungary— 
never independence or autonomy under 
Bohemia. 

Once a person makes opposition politics 
over a long period of time it gets in his 
blood. He is agin all government. He 
specializes in destruction and never in con- 
struction. Many of the parties now in 
power in Central Europe are made up of 
men who have always made opposition 
politics and who therefore cannot originate 
constructive policies. Being themselves the 
government, with only themselves to op- 
pose, they promptly proceed to oppose 
themselves. In this they are like those 
constitutional fighters, the Montenegrins, 
who, lacking a common enemy to fight, 
choose up sides and fight each other. The 
Slovaks are makers of opposition politics. 
They were against the Magyars. Now they 
are against the Czechs—not violently, but 
just against them. They haven’t yet reached 
the point where they want to break away 
from the Czechs. As a matter of fact, the 
Slovaks don’t know what they want, be- 
cause of their newness and rawness. There 
are four political parties in Slovakia, and 
not one of them has a definite program. 

As for the Czechs, their policy is to make 
the Czechs and the Slovaks into one people, 
and this is particularly galling to the Slo- 
vaks. The Czechs, as I said earlier in this 
article, are hard. Religion cuts no great 
figure in their lives. Czech soldiers have 
knocked down many of the Slovak shrines 
which dot the countryside, and while I was 
in Presburg Czech soldiers entered the ca- 
thedral there and hacked off parts of a 
Magyar shrine on the cathedral wall. Then, 
too, the Czechs are socialists. Bohemia is 
largely social-democratic, and the social de- 
mocracy which obtainsin Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and parts of Italy is per- 
ilously close to Bolshevism. Some people 
refer to social democracy as creeping Bol- 
shevism. Its foundation, despite the denials 
of the social democrats themselves, is class 
warfare and the socialization of everything. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it and 
you'll find that the smoke comes out a 
bright, Bolshevistic red. 


From Muddle to Muddle 


All of these things offend the Slovaks. 
The Slovaks are mild, conservative and 
very religious. They own their land, and 
they want nothing of socialism. There are 
not enough educated Slovaks to fill ten per 
cent of the government and school positions 
in Slovakia. The vacancies are filled with 
Czechs who have been sent down from 
Prague. In many cases these imported 
officials are incompetent. Lots of them 
resemble the carpetbaggers who went from 
the North into the South after our Civil 
War. Many of these new officeholders are 
aggressive and arrogant. They don’t think 
much of the Slovaks, and they don’t hesi- 
tate to show it. This helps to give the 
Slovaks a long, lingering pain. 

The Czechs refuse to listen to any talk of 
autonomy for Slovakia, because Slovakia 
has such a scrambled population that an 
elected Slovak parliament might suddenly 
vote to join Hungary. One of the leading 
Slovaks explained it this way: ‘Fifty-four 
per cent of Slovakia’s population is Slovak, 
thirty-one per cent is Magyar, eight per 
cent is German and seven per cent is Rusin. 
In the Slovak parliament there would be 
about 160 Slovak members and about 140 
others; and not all the Slovaks would be 
loyal. Some are Magyars at heart. So we 
couldn’t be sure of a majority in parlia- 
ment, and consequently Slovakia cannot 
be autonomous.” 

Competent observers seem to think that 
the situation between the Slovaks and the 
Czechs can be calmed if the Czechs adopt 
a less aggressive, more tolerant, less sus- 
picious attitude. Claims are made in Slo- 
vakia that the country is infested with 
Czech spies. The competent observers also 
hold the opinion that if the Czechs aren’t 
able to place any confidence in the Slovaks 
they’d better get rid of the country. 

The Slovak-Czech situation, muddled 
and dangerous as it is, fades into insignif- 
icance beside the Czech-Magyar situation 
in Slovakia. 

The Czech-Magyar hatred is an excellent 
sample of the magnificent, unparalleled, 
one hundred per cent hatreds which the 
peace treaty has loosed in Central Europe 
and which have turned Central Europe into 
a greater collection of Balkan states. 

The states which have been formed out 
of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy are 
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maintaining nearly twice as many soldiers 
as the old monarchy needed to keep the 
peace before the war. Every border is 
guarded and triple guarded. Every piece 
of luggage is investigated minutely at 
every border. 

No longer can a traveler in Central 
Europe say, ‘‘On such and such a day I 
shall travel to such and such a place.” The 
United Hates of Central Europe will not 
permit any such freedom of movement. 

Nowadays a traveler goes when he can 
get his visés and his police permits, and not 
before. On arriving in a city he must in- 
form the police. On leaving the city he 
must inform the police. When leaving a 
country he must have the permission of the 
country which he is leaving, the country to 
which he is going and the countries through 
which he must travel. It sometimes takes 
an entire day to get a single visé. Amer- 
icans, who are the most highly favored of 
all travelers, are sometimes forced to pre- 
sent letters stating that they are not 
involved in politics before they are 
permitted to travel into a country on an 
American passport. Special visés are fre- 
quently required in order to go to different 
parts of a single country. Most good trains 
are under military control, and military 
permits are required in order to ride on 
them. All reservations on trains possessing 
reservable seats or compartments are made 
from one to three weeks in advance. 

Journeys which used to take three or 
four hours before the war frequently take 
from fifteen to twenty hours to-day be- 
cause of passport restrictions and border 
difficulties. To go from Prague in the west 
of Czechoslovakia to Uzhorod in the east 
used to take ten or twelve hours. Now it 
takes two days. From Vienna to Budapest 
used to be a five-hour train ride. To-day it 
takes fourteen hours. Train travel in Cen- 
tral Europe is exactly the same as train 
travel between Boston and New York would 
be if one needed a visé to go from Massa- 
chusetts into Rhode Island, from Rhode 
Island into Connecticut and from Con- 
necticut into New York, and if one had to 
endure a searching customs examination 
on leaving Massachusetts, entering Rhode 
Island, entering Connecticut and entering 
New York. 

Exaggerated? The case is understated! 
Coming from Poland into Austria I saw 
five people thrown off the Entente Express— 
people of some consequence too—because 
they had failed to get police permis- 
sion to leave Poland. In spite of having 
paid their fares, they had to go all the way 
back to Warsaw and go through many 
hardships and inconveniences because of 
their oversight. Coming from Hungary 


into Austria I saw 200 travelers jammed - 


into one small room for five hours until 
each one of the 200 had satisfied the cus- 
toms requirements. 

I saw an American citizen in the Amer- 
ican Legation in Prague almost weeping 
with rage because the Czechs at the border, 
in examining him for money and suspicious 
papers, had ripped his coat open with such 
violence that every button on it had been 
half torn off. I have seen the Italian con- 
sul in Vienna refuse to visé an American 
passport to Italy until the owner of the pass- 
port produced a letter from the American 
Mission in Vienna stating that he was not 
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concerned in politics; and at the same time 
as a matter of principle, the American Mis- 
sion in Vienna refused to accede to this de- 
mand on the part of the Italian consul and 
would not supply any American citizen 
whatever with any such letter. In other 
words, American citizens could not pro- 
ceed from Vienna to Italy, in spite of hav- 
ing good American passports. 

No; the difficulties of travel in Central 
Europe are hard to exaggerate. My refer- 
ences to them have barely scratched the 
surface. Some day I will really tell you 
about it, and as you read the white hairs 
will come crowding in among your raven 
locks. Every state in Central Europe hates 
every other state with enough bitterness to 
sour eau de Cologne; anda few of them, not 
content with hating everyone else, hate 
themselves. 

The hot box of the Czech-Hungarian 
hate is the city of Presburg, or Pozshony, 
or Bratislava. I call it Presburg because 
under any other name it can’t be found on 
an American, English, French or German 
map. 

Pieebure is the capital of Slovakia. It 
used to be the old capital of the Magyars. 
For hundreds of years the Magyar kings 
were crowned there. It was inhabited 
chiefly by Germans and Magyars, with a 
smattering of educated or Magyarized 
Slovaks. ° The tombstones in the ceme- 
teries of Presburg bear nothing but Magyar 
and German names. 

To-day it is a Czech city. Fifteen thou- 
sand Magyars have been prodded out of 
their homes and jobs to make room for im- 
ported Czech officials, Czech school-teachers 
and Czech merchants, and have been 
shipped down into Hungary. The Magyar 
professors have been thrown out of the 
ancient Magyar university at Presburg. 
The name of the city has been changed to 
a Czech name. The street signs and the 
shop signs have been done over into Czech. 

In front of the city, on the side facing 
the Austrians and the Hungarians, are 
the barbed-wire entanglements and the 
trenches and the machine guns and the sol- 
diers that I spoke about earlier in this 
article. 

A street-car line used to run from Vienna 
to Presburg. To-day travelers going by 
that line have to get out of the cars 100 
yards before they reach the border, walk up 
to the barbed-wire entanglements that the 
Czechs have erected, go through the cus- 
toms, and then walk another 100 yards on 
the other side of the border and get into 
another street car. No more cars can run 
through. Common sense and rapid transit 
have received a severe kick from national 
hatred. 

The Magyars are so ferociously angry at 
the Czechs that the mere mention of the 
name Czech is enough to make most of 
the Magyars within hearing have near- 
apoplexy. They claim that the Czechs have 
seized Magyar territory to which they have 
no right at all. The Hungarian Army van- 
ished into thin air just after the armistice, 
and it was then, or soon afterward, that the 
Czechs occupied Presburg without resist- 
ance. The Magyars claim that they could 
never have done it if there had been any 
Magyar army left. 

The Czechs took Presburg because it is a 
part of Slovakia. True, it is a Hungarian 
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quit and take things easy this year if I 
could only get help. But I can’t even hold 
my own boys on the farm, to say nothing 
of hiring hands. I’m not much better than 
half a man this year—but it seems a crime 
to let good farm land lie entirely idle. Be- 
sides, it doesn’t seem right to cut produc- 
tion to the point that makes something 
like near-starvation for the country seem a 
possibility—even if the city folks, the work- 
ers with swollen pay envelopes and the 
men who employ them, do ride our necks 
and abuse us for profiteers, when the prices 
of our products are going down and the 
cost of all we buy is going up. So I’m going 
to stay by, work all the crop I can and let 
the rest slide.” 

There is one ray of sunshine on the score 
of offsetting a heavy decline in production: 
This is the tractor. This is mentioned in 
every expert analysis of the situation 
brought in by straw ballot. There can be 
no doubt that 1920 is the premium year of 
power farming thus far. Tractors by the 
hundreds are going on smaller farms than 
ever before. And in the rolling and hilly 
country of the East and South the farm 
tractor is being given a generous tryout. If 
it can make the grade it will be hailed as a 
public benefactor—and it should be. Then, 
too, many small farmers of the East and 
South are straining their resources to buy 
what they term row implements. This be- 
cause they recognize that they must do at 
least twice the work they have done before 
because they cannot get help. Men must 
abandon the hoe for the cultivator; they 
must ride instead of walk—all to the end of 
covering more ground. 

And it’s going to be a hard year on the 
country kids. The old swimming hole and 
the croquet ground are going to be lone- 
some during the growing season. The 
children are going to have to pitch in and 
help out with the crops as a matter of 
steady routine instead of occasional sport 
and exercise. 

As one farmer puts it: “‘My big boys, 
and the grown girl, too, have left the farm 
for the fleshpots of town. I don’t hold it 
against them—but it leaves the farm work 
to mother, myself and the small kids. 
They’ll have to do all they can stand. 
There’s no other way out—unless we all 
desert the farm. And I can’t do that be- 
cause I know that if we stay with it we’re 
going to have at least all the food that we 
need—and I’m not quite sure we will be 
certain of that, the way things are going 
throughout the country, even if I get a job 
in a factory at big wages.” 

Make no mistake about it, to a very 
general extent the machinery of farm pro- 
duction in America is being adjusted to a 
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new speed. It is being set to the capacity 
of the farm owner, his wife and the kids. 
Suppose that this statement were true of 
the smaller factories of this country— 
that the lesser shops and factories were 
about to set back on the basis of operation 
by the hands of their owners and their 
younger children? Such a condition would 
stampede the nation, and the country 
would ring with the sound of the calamity. 

Yet the nation’s food is produced on 
farms, and the farms of America are, to a 
very considerable extent, going on the 
basis of “father and the smaller children” 
for their man power. 

The captains of industry and the leaders 
of labor can put in a Sunday or two to 
great advantage looking this situation 
squarely in the face and studying how they 
can help to ease up a little on the farmer. 
And the editors of city newspapers might 
get a new slant on their treatment of daily 
H. C. L. front-page story if they would take 
a few minutes off from the political drive 
and attempt to learn what the farmer is up 
against to-day. Perhaps they might, for 
instance, help their city readers to under- 
stand that there are few if any dairy farm- 
ers of average capacity who would not be 
eager to exchange the entire profits on their 
investment and their own work for the 
wages of the milk driver who delivers the 
bottles at their doors together with an 
explanation that the farmers are getting 
all the money. 

The farmer is sick and tired of play- 
ing the goat and having the grocer, the 
milkman, the meat-market man, the editor 
of the metropolitan paper and all the rest 
of the city push pass the buck to him 
while he is working about fourteen hours a 
day—at a fraction of their compensation— 
to keep them in food. Any man who helps 
to make the city dweller really understand 
the farmer and the farmer’s situation is 
doing a distinct and timely public service. 
The rural worm is showing signs of extreme 
restlessness and anything that will prevent 
him from turning is very much worth 
while. It will be a sad day for America 
when the farmer is prodded to the point 
of doing a flop—one that will really demon- 
strate his power. He could make the 
biggest labor union look sick and futile if 
he let himself go. 

But to get back to the big straw ballot 
on farm production for 1920: 

There is hardly another state in the 
Union that presents as graphic a picture of 
the havoe wrought by industry’s raid on 
agriculture as Ohio. This is because there is 
scarcely a town of any size in the Buckeye 
State that hasn’t several humming manu- 
facturing plants. Within its borders are 
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two great steel cities and several that are 
near-great. Its range of manufactured 
products is amazing and runs from rubber 
in all forms to farm implements; from 
steel ingots to highly fabricated office de- 
vices. 

On the other hand, Ohio is a rich agri- 
cultural state; how rich is not generally 
appreciated. It pioneered the export of 
fat cattle to England by sending the first 
earload of Christmas beef to Liverpool for 
the Yuletide tables of the British aristo- 
crats, and has never relinquished its fond- 
ness for the stall-fed ox of blue-ribbon rank. 
And where beef cattle are fed hogs are in- 
variably found following in their wake. 
The standard of meat animals in Ohio is 
uncommonly high and therefore its thor- 
oughbred breeding stock is sought by the 
stockmen of the entire country. Its sheep 
are famous and Ohio ranks high as a wool- 
producing state and consequently its impor- 
tance as a source of raw material for clothing 
demands consideration. 

In a word, Ohio is a state in which agri- 
culture and industry are running the race 
neck to neck; or at least this is what they 
have been doing until industry was, in the 
terms of the race track, doped with the 
pep tonic of inflation. To-day, however, 
the country districts of Ohio afford a lurid 
example of what industry can do to farm- 
ing—and consequently tofood production— 
when it cuts loose for man power. 


Conditions in Ohio 


A short auto tour through Sheffield 
township, in Ashtabula County, for ex- 
ample, will show sixteen vacant farms— 
abandoned by farmers who have gone into 
the towns to work. Some of these are get- 
ting a dollar an hour in the railroad yards. 
On a certain road only two miles long, in 
the same county, are sixteen farmhouses. 
Only five of them are now occupied by 
farmers, of whom only two have hired help. 
Two houses on this road are occupied by 
ditch diggers, one by a miner, one by a 
general laborer. Another road in the same 
school district shows about the same num- 
ber of unfarmed farms. One of the farmers 
on this road remarked: ‘‘We cannot pro- 
duce at half capacity without help, and 
that is not to be had.” 

One might as well tour Ohio with his 
eyes shut as to count unoccupied farm- 
houses on the theory that this kind of 
census is giving him any sound basis for 
judgment as to the extent to which industry 
is sapping the productive punch of the 
farm. And this goes for nearly all agri- 
cultural sections in any part of the country 
close to manufacturing towns and cities, to 
mines and to large public works 
of any kind! Wherever this situa- 
tion is found farmhouses within 
fair riding distance of the towns— 
either by automobile or electric 
cars—are tenanted by factory 
and plant workers. Many of these 
houses are occupied by their old 
owners or by farm boys who have 
shifted their labor but not their 
residence to the town. Many 
others have lately passed into the 
ownership of thrifty wage work- 
ers of foreign birth. 

In Ashtabula County alone 
there have lately been 400 trans- 
fers to foreign-born workers of 
farm-land real estate involving 
about 19,000 acres. Thoughsome 
of this land will be worked— 
mainly by women and children — 
the greater part of it is fairly to 
be considered as an emergency 
housing overflow from the 
crowded industrial centers. 

But let us take the testimony 
of men on the ground who know 
the situation at first hand. 

A solid farmer of Trumbull 
County has this to say: “I live 
six miles east of Warren. At least 
twenty auto loads of men pass 
my house every morning going 
to Warren to work. They make 
from five to ten dollars a day for 
work in the mills and shops, and 
they cannot make it on the farm. 
There is farm after farm where 
owners just have a garden and 
potato patch and keep a cow 
and go to town to work, as they 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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can make more money than they can 
working their farms. Some work eight 
hours and some nine hours and then they 
have time to work their gardens and make 
an average of six or seven dollars a day. 
Every road leading to Warren is as crowded 
as this with wage workers going and 
coming.” 

Another farmer, in Warren County, 
makes this remark: ‘‘ Yes, the houses here 
are generally occupied—but not with farm 
help. Country houses are in demand for 
factory workers. Four-fifths of the farms 
in this section have changed hands in the 
last two and a half years.” 

An Ashland County farmer offers this 
interesting observation: ‘‘Farmers cannot 
hire any help at all. We cannot pay wages 
asked. Some men ask seventy-five dollars 
a month. Farmers are planning to farm 
only what they can handle themselves. An 
electrical station near here takes all our 
help. It pays $125 to $150 a month, the 
men working eight hours. All the vacant 
houses within twenty-five miles are now 
occupied by electrical employees. As long 
as the electrical company pays such wages 
farmers have no help and will not have 
any.’ 

From Hocking County comes this bit of 
testimony: ‘‘Farm products are shrinking 
in value while everything else is increasing 
and there is universal lack of help. This 
township has more than forty empty tenant 
houses. Farmers are going to raise less 
until there is an adjustment in prices all 
round. What they buy will have to come 
down on a level with farm products.” 

A Morrow County man sketches the 
situation in his section in these words: ‘I 
believe this community—as well as many 
others—is in a most deplorable condition 
as far as farm labor is concerned. There is 
scarcely an unmarried man or boy left on 
the farms, and very few middle-aged 
married laborers. To give an illustration, 
I was talking to a young man who had been 
counted on as one of the best and most 
energetic young farmers in this community. 
A few months ago he made a sale and 
moved to town. When asked why he left 
the farm he said, ‘To hell with the farm! 
When I can make six to eight dollars a day 
in eight hours or less, the farm doesn’t see 
me any more!’”’ 

A Crawford County farmer cuts loose in 
this fashion: “‘Our Government acted the 
fool in establishing an eight-hour day. We 
ean never reduce the H. C. L. and work 
only eight hours. Farmers work fifteen 
hours—and when the crops are ready to go 
to market, then the eight-hour-day bunch, 
headed by the Government, howls about the 
H. C. L. Now the thing for the Govern- 
ment to do, when this coming crop is 
ready to sell, is just to tend to its own 
business. The Government has no busi- 
ness to head a gang of eight-hour howlers 
so they can get the produce cheap from the 
men who worked fifteen hours. The eight- 
hour man gets big wages per hour. Now 
if he wants more money, let him work 
more hours. If the Government wants to 
reduce the H. C. L. let it get back to the 
ten-hour day and stop heading this bunch 
of eight-hour easy livers. To reduce the 
H,. C. L. we must all work ten hours.” 


| Buying High and Selling Low 


“All the boys and girls,’’ declares a Co- 
shocton County farmer, “‘are going to town. 
Only broken-down men are left to carry 
on the farming. All the farmers I have 
talked to say they intend to let up on this 
hard dog’s life. Everybody is trying to 
give the farmer advice, and we are tired of 
it. As an example, this township twenty- 
three years ago had 340 voters. Now there 
are 218. This is a farming community. The 
labor that we can get are dead beats and 
will put in just as few hours as they can. 
I own 218 acres of land and am near sixty 
years old, and with my boy I am trying 
hard to run this farm, which should give 
four men steady employment the year 
round. If my boy should leave I would 
sell. With all the grandeur, dignity and 
independence of farm life, under the pres- 
ent labor difficulty it is worse than a dog’s 
life. If you want to buy a township come 
here and I will help you purchase it.” 

Any investigator who will make a tour of 
Ohio for the purpose of taking the tem- 
perature of the farmers would have no 
trouble in collecting an abundance of hot 
ones like the above. 

For example, a very substantial farmer 
in Portage County goes on record with this 
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statement: ‘‘The farmer boys are all going 
to the city, where they get big pay and 
short hours. Only old men and cripples 
are left on the farms. The taxes are very 
high and going higher. The farms are 
being sold as never before. The farmers, 
their wives and small children work like 
slaves on the farm, and all together do not 
get a decent wage. The farmer has a rotten 
deal. Everything the farmer has to buy is 
very high in price and of the poorest qual- 
ity. The farmer does not get as much for a 
cowhide as he did before the war, but look 
what he pays for a pair of shoes made of 
pasteboard and ground-up leather! In one 
town in our county seventy young men 
have gone to town to work at ten dollars a 
day, and some of the farms are idle. Is it 
any wonder that the farmers are dis- 
couraged? They cannot get help and could 
not afford to pay these wages if they could 
get the help. At the high prices prevailing 
the farmers cannot afford to buy lumber, 
paint or steel-wire fencing that rusts out 
almost as fast as you put it up. There is no 
reason in the world while the high prices 
prevail why the man on the farm should 
not be paid as much as the man in the city. 
The farmer will raise what he can for him- 
self, and the city man will have to go 
hungry or come out on the farm and help 
dig it out. The farmer can not and will not 
feed the city unless he has the help and 
profit enough so he can live the same as 
other people.” 


Mudsills of the Social Fabric 


This farmer is sore—sore plumb through! 
And he cuts loose and says things. But he 
isn’t lacking for company. From the notes 
before me as I write I could give at least 
a hundred statements from farmers quite 
as radical as this—many of them more so. 
Those expressions should be taken into con- 
sideration by the city man, the man outside 
of agriculture, because they indicate most 
unmistakably that the farmers of America 
have been pushed about as far and as hard 
as they will stand. 

And these kicks, remember, come from 
the most substantial class of farmers. There 
is not an expression from a man who is not 
depended upon by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates as a reliable source of agricultural 
information. This means a picked class of 
men. When a man of this sort kicks over 
the traces and betrays his resentment it is 
well for all concerned to weigh his protest— 
even if it happens to be a bit hot and 
immoderate—instead of striking out his 
testimony on the ground that he is a crank 
ora wildrube. Besides, it may be better to 
listen to his outbreak now than to take the 
boot of his resentment in reduced food pro- 
duction later! 

However, the moderation of the great 
mass of expressions gathered from farmers 
for this article is impressive—especially to 
one who is in position to realize the gravity 
ofthe situation which thefarmers of America 
are facing. Here is the testimony of a 
highly respected farmer in Williams County 
that will bear examination. 

He says: ‘‘We do not blame the young 
man for leaving the farms and going to the 
cities, when a laboring man can get from 
eight to twenty-five dollars a day. Now 
when we, the 7,000,000 farmers of the 
United States, receive the same profit for 
our product as the corporations receive for 
their products, then we can cope with them 
and pay the same wages they pay, and keep 
the hired man where he belongs, on the 
farm. If the two great activities of this 
country, agriculture and industry, are not 
soon more equally adjusted, starvation will 
soon stare the American people in the face.” 

Here is a conservative expression from 
a Crawford County farmer whose revela- 
tion with regard to his farm profits should 
furnish food for thought on the part of 
town and city folks who are inclined to 
believe that the farmer has been getting 
fat at their expense. 

“Shortage of farm help, high price of 
labor and livestock depreciation will de- 
press production. Cattle are below the cost 
of production. Until the farmer can realize 
enough out of his products to pay same as 
industrial concerns, farming will decline. 
My own farm of 190 acres, all tillable land, 
well drained, good black soil, no better any- 
where, farmed with modern machinery, last 
year has paid me a salary of $278, after 
declaring a dividend of five per cent with 
no depreciation. I am*not going to pay 
from five to eight dollars a day this year for 
help. I will farm all I can and work twelve 
to fourteen hours a day, but I can’t afford 
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to give the results to someone else after 
I have furnished brain and brawn. The 
temper of the farmer has been sorely tried, 
and yet he is charged with béing a profiteer.”’ 

The following statement from a farmer 
in Allen County strikes the key to which 
several hundred other expressions are 
pitched: ‘The boys can get more money 
and shorter hours in the city than on the 
farm, and you cannot blame them. I have 
180 acres of cleared land to farm. I will do 
the best I can, and the rest will have to go 
without being worked. Lots of farmers say 
they will farm what they can, and the rest 
will have to go without being farmed. They 
will pasture the unworked fields. They say 
they can stand it if the city can do without 
the farm products.” 

Here is another in the same tenor, from 
Hancock County: ‘“‘The marked decrease 
of production for 1920 will be caused by the 
scarcity, the poor quality and the excessive 
cost of labor. Farmers are expecting to 
farm just what they can take care of them- 
selves. They expect to get less for their 
products, with same or greater expense 
than heretofore, so they will keep expenses 
down even if they raise less crops. Farmers 
are willing to take less for their product 
but realize they must reduce the cost of 
crops to do it. Many farms here are not 
rented as yet. This was never heard of 
before at this season of the year.”’ 

One Hancock County farmer takes a more 
cheerful view, declaring that the decrease 
of labor will be compensated for by longer 
hours and harder work on the part of those 
who still stick to the job, and by the more 
extensive use of farm machinery. He con- 
cludes his statement with the quaint obser- 
vation that “‘We farmers are only the 
mudsills of the social fabric.” 

Though I find scores of farmers who agree 
with him that the greater use of farm ma- 
chinery this year will act as an appreciable 
offset to the labor shortage, he is in the 
minority in the opinion that the farmers 
intend to work harder than before. Cer- 
tainly this is true as far as the expressions 
of their intentions indicate. Where there 
is one who registers a purpose to put on 
more steam and work longer hours there 
are ten who frankly assert that they have 
been going at third speed throughout the 
period of the war and that they cannot and 
will not keep up that artificial pace any 
longer, but instead they will slow down. 

' Why hundreds of farms will drop into 
second speed is suggested by this statement 
from an Ashtabula County farmer: “Lack 
of sufficient dependable help, excessive 
wages demanded and increased operating 
expenses have caused general unrest among 
farmers. More farmers are selling out this 
year than ever before. Attractive wages 
in cities are taking away ninety per cent of 
the young men on the farms and the old 
men remaining on the farms cannot pos- 
sibly operate them up to 100 per cent. They 
are discouraged and say unless conditions 
change they will not operate much longer.” 


A Typical Case 


Just how industry is sapping the country 
of the sons of farmers as well as of hired 
hands is illustrated by this incident in the 
experience of a farmer in the northeast 
corner of Ohio. His son is a sturdy man 
twenty-nine years old, raised on the farm. 
He and his father are both first-class farm- 
ers. They have a good farm with improve- 
ments and stock all paid for. The son was 
offered good wages to help out in a creamery 
in town for a few weeks in winter. Later 
the creamery company offered him $125 a 
month on a permanent job, which is about 
twice what he can make on the farm in 
favorable years. Of course he accepted. 
This is only one case. The farmer telling 
this story added: “This is true of about 
all our farm boys. The automobiles help 
to depopulate the country. The family get 
into the habit of running to town for their 
amusement, and the next step is to move to 
town. Noman can serve two masters. The 
successful farm demands steady attention. 
There are no eight-hour jobs on the farm.” 

I could fill a page with reports like these 
from prominent and dependable farmers 
who know their local conditions: 

“Factory development work in this vi- 
cinity is attracting all available labor by 
high wages and short hours. In some in- 
stances common labor is employed at 
eighty cents an hour; farm teams are hired 
at a dollar an hour, and contractors comb- 
ing the country to get more help at these 
prices. The farm cannot compete with this 
sort of inflated industrial condition.” 
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reporters make the statement that the 
farmer will do what he can himself and let 
the rest go into pasture or allow the land to 
stand idle. 

“The situation, I believe, is really serious 
and deserves the careful consideration and 
thought of all persons interested in the 
continued development of agriculture in 
the state.” 


If this analysis is in fault at all it would, 
I believe, beso on the score of ultraconserv- 
atism. It is based on the careful examina- 
tion of reports from some 1500 correspon- 
dents—one from nearly every township in 
the state. 

Reverse the flight of Eliza and cross the 
Ohio into Kentucky and take a look at con- 
ditions there, where factories are not nearly 
so numerous and industry does not crowd 
agriculture so closely. Here is the view of 
Field Agent Bryant after digesting hun- 
dreds of reports from his men in Kentucky 
and West Virginia: 


“Farmers in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia are going to continue working long 
hours and doing their level best, but, when 
labor is not to be had and losses on live- 
stock are heavy, production simply cannot 
be kept up to the wartime level.” 


Aln Unedited Letter 


“Undoubtedly there is going to be a 
noticeable cut in production both of crops 
and of livestock, but in regard to Kentucky 
and West Virginia please bear in mind the 
fundamental, outstanding facts that the 
farmers are doing all they can; that they 
are not trying willfully to cut down the 
food supply; that they are not trying 
to.reduce their long hours of labor, and 
that what they say is expressed almost 
invariably without the slightest animus 
toward any other class. They simply state 
the facts dispassionately, but so clearly 
that a child could understand, 

“And this is what they say, unani- 
mously: A large part of the labor has left 
the farms to get the high wages and short 
hours offered in other industries. What 
remains to be hired is indifferent, demands 
very high wages and loafs on the job. Thus 
farmers are being forced to raise only what 
crops and livestock they and their families 
can produce. The farmers have lost heavily 
on livestock and some have lost on some 
crops. 

“The tobacco-growing farmers of cen- 
tral Kentucky’s burley-tobacco district 
have just finished marketing a big burley 
crop at bonanza prices, and a tremendous 
acreage will be put out this season, thus 
further reducing the production of food 
crops and livestock, but the dark-tobacco 
growers of Western Kentucky have lost 
heavily on tobacco as well as on livestock. 
In both Kentucky and West Virginia there 
is severe criticism of the continued boosting 
of prices on clothing, machinery, fertilizers, 
farm equipment, retail prices of meats and 
all manufactured goods, when farmers’ 
products, especially livestock, are getting 
cheaper. 

“The farmers cannot see any good reason 
why they should be asked to work longer 
hours to produce more and cheaper food 
for people in towns who insist on taking 
shorter hours, bigger profits and producing 
less or higher-priced manufactured goods 
for the farmers as well as others. They say 
they see no real reason why prices on farm- 
ers’ products should be going down and the 
prices they have to pay for manufactured 
goods of every kind steadily boosted, nor 
why livestock should be cheaper and retail 
meat prices higher. Why not all come 
down together? Why not everybody work 
longer hours and produce more and cheaper 
manufactured goods as well as crops? 

“Criticism of Congress’ failure to ratify 
the treaty is sharp. Livestock and dark- 
tobacco growers seem to think the de- 
moralization of exchange and livestock 
markets, loss of foreign meat products and 
tobacco markets, and consequent slumps 
in prices to farmers, are due largely to 
Congress’ refusal to ratify the treaty.” 


Most of the farmers, according to Mr. 
Bryant, express all these things without 
animus or heat, but occasionally some ex- 
press their views very picturesquely. For 
example: From Caldwell County, western 
Kentucky, a group of farmers sent a 
thirteen-page letter expressing their “‘ bitter 
feeling against present conditions, and 
without some change in the prices of what 
the farmer sells ahd what he buys we will 
have to quit the farms and go to public 
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works or other occupations. Hogs have 
declined in price until farmers cannot af- 
ford to feed them—yet when we go to the 
butcher or grocer to buy a piece of bacon 
or pork it is going up every day. The same 
with cattle! Tobacco has dropped below 
cost of production, and all buyers called 
in. . Will these same men’’—the 


“Senate—‘‘who refused to sign the Peace 


Treaty betray the trust and confidence 
their people have put in them, while the 
farmers, their wives and children suffer? 
We are told by big politics that we must 
remember we have had a war and it takes 
time to adjust things. We remember that, 
and we also remember it has been nearly 
eighteen months since the armistice, and 
nothing done yet. And we remember again 
that there was drafted at Versailles a Peace 
Treaty, and it has been before the Senate 
lo! these many months; and nothing done 
there, either. And all this failure to adjust 
things is falling on the farmer. This treaty 
would at least open better trade and help 
much. I believe we have a farmers’ friend 
for Secretary of Agriculture and that he 
will help the farmer if Congress will help 
him to do it.” 

Here is a letter that would lose much of 
its significance as an indication of the 
writer’s feelings if it were softened with the 
touch of the blue pencil. Let it stand, as is. 

From Union County, a very rich western 
Kentucky district, a farmer writes: ‘‘ Farm- 
ers generally are disgusted and don’t give a 
darn whether theysavea pig oracalf or plant 
oats or any spring seeding. The fact of the 
matter is they have all but assumed the at- 
titude of certain labor organizations, ‘The 
public be damned!’ The general sentiment 
is to raise what one wants for oneself and let 
the other fellow do the same or ‘go to hell’ 
as they express it. I hate to see it, but we 
must face the music. Union County, that 
usually produces about 500,000 bushels of 
wheat, won’t have enough next summer to 
feed the city sparrows. Some prospect for 
the fellows who don’t like corn bread !”’ 

From Daviess County, western Ken- 
tucky, a farmer writes: “‘Too much labor 
cultivating the hookworm.” 

Another man who owns several farms and 
a big implement, seed and hardware busi- 
ness, says in parts of a long letter: “Poor 
wheat crop on fifty per cent acreage. Not 
over twenty-five per cent usual acreage of 
clover sown, seed too high; not more than 
fifty to sixty per cent livestock production. 
Tobacco and livestock losing propositions. 
General tendency among old farmers who 
made money during the war to move to 
town. Men who have been in the war are 
not looking for farm work but are going to 
manufacturing towns. I feel that Uncle 
Sam should do something to mend these 
matters. I am planning to sell all my farms 
as I am not making enough on them to run 
them.” 

A farmer in Barren County, Kentucky, 
says: ‘Labor, fertilizer and machinery and 
equipment about same price as 1919 but 
farmers are not buying. They will use what 
they have or do without.” 

From Oldham County, north-central 
Kentucky, a farmer writes: “‘The less a 
farmer has to sell the better off he is, as 
crops and stock are sold at a loss. This 
farmer says ‘What’s the use?’”’ 

Eastern Kentucky farmers all complain 
of heavy losses of labor, which has gone to 
towns, public works, coal and oil fields. 


The Goat for the H.C. L. 


A farmer in Marshall County, northern 
West Virginia, says: ‘‘The farmer cannot 
pay more than three or four dollars a day, 
but the mills and other industries pay five 
and ten dollars. Besides, the farmer is 
laboring under too many handicaps besides 
wages, and somebody. will sure have to get 
off his neck if he is to feed the people.” 

From Cabell County, southwestern 
West Virginia, a miller writes: ‘‘ Farmers 
say what is the use to raise food? Every- 
body is knocking the farmer and making 
him the goat for the H. C. L., and nothing 
done to bring down prices of the stuff the 
farmer has to buy. Nails ten cents a pound, 
and so forth. Everything advanced.”’ And 
a farmer from the same county says: “‘Ten- 
dency to cut down, owing to demands of 
labor, and to go slow to see what will 
develop.” 

A Mason County, west-central West 
Virginia, farmer writes: ‘“‘Farmers can’t 
understand why everything they have to 
sell should be coming down while all imple- 
ments and hardware are going up. Wire 
fence out of sight.” 
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From Fayette County, south-central 
West Virginia, afarmer writes: ‘‘ Good farm- 
ers selling out in Greenbrier, Monroe and 
Fayette Counties. All able-bodied labor 
gone, only old men, women and children 
left. Decisive decrease in production of 
both grain and livestock. If same condi- 
tion is general shortage of food will be 
great and may not be enough to go round.” 

Now take a survey of conditions to the 
north of Ohio, in Michigan, with its mod- 
ern industrial miracle of Detroit and its 
thousands of acres of undeveloped lands, 
where the pioneer is still pioneering as did 
the men of the Western Reserve. 

One of the most illuminating summaries 
of a state situation comes from V. H. 
Church, the field agent of Michigan. He 
certainly hands the city dwellers an earful: 


“Tt is said that eighty per cent of the 
farmers of this state are past fifty years of 
age. Many of these men possess farms 
ranging from 100 to 400 acres, and many 
also have sons, but the sons are mostly in 
the cities making automobiles and enjoying 
the bright lights, leaving the old man to 
handle the farm as best he can. He cannot 
afford to hire at prevailing wages the poor 
quality of help obtainable, so he says he 
will till what he can alone and let the rest 
lay idle. A farmer correspondent this week 
writes: ‘Most farmers are doing what 
little they can and letting the rest go hang. 
In other words, they would just as soon 
see some of the boys who have gone to town 
get a little hungry.’ This is fast becoming 
the prevailing sentiment. 

“Not only are many of the occupied 
farms only partially tilled but the rate at 
which farms are becoming absolutely 
abandoned is becoming alarming. One 
farmer told me recently that there were 
fifty abandoned farms in his neighborhood, 
many of which the owners had left within 
the past few months. Though the aban- 
donment is naturally greatest in the 
poorer districts no county is exempt, and 
many good farms will remain idle this year 
as the owners cannot or will not work 
them, and share tenants cannot be found. 
This abandonment became very noticeable 
to me two years ago while traveling over 
the state with an automobile. Since then 
the abandonment has increased rapidly.” 


The Situation in Michigan 


“Tt is said that the number of farm 
auctions is far greater this spring than ever 
before, but I have not verified this state- 
ment. It is a fact that secondhand farm 
machinery is much cheaper than in recent 
years, indicating that the supply exceeds 
the demand and that the farm auctions are 
of people going from the farms rather than 
the usual spring move from farm to farm. 

“Though farm lands in the United States 
show an average increase in value of 
twenty-one per cent during the past year, 
Michigan lands have advanced but five per 
cent. This may be attributed to our rapid 
industrial growth at the expense of our 
agriculture, and the consequent forcing of 
a large amount of farm lands onto the mar- 
ket within a relatively short time.” 


Because the most completely insulated 
city dweller knows that Kansas is a great 
crop state, it is well to take that generously 
cartooned commonwealth under rather thor- 
ough consideration as a means of command- 
ing the attention of those urbanites who 
have a notion that most of the corn and 
wheat of America—to say nothing of the 
whiskers—are raised in Kansas. 

After much travel and the examination 
of hundreds of letters and telegrams from 
all sections of the commonwealth Edward 
C. Paxton, field agent of the state, sketches 
his conclusions on the Kansas situation in 
these words: 


“Kansas farmers are not intentionally 
reducing the acreage of their crops in order 
to decrease the supply and force higher 
prices; but some reduction will take place 
this summer, forced by economic condi- 
tions and the physical impossibility of per- 
forming the necessary labor. Farm labor, 
where obtainable, is prohibitive in price, 
and the tendency is to reduce acreage to 
the point where the necessary labor can be 
performed by the farmer and his own 
family, or by a neighborhood exchange of 
work. 

“The present indication is that larger 
acreages are being planted this spring than 
the present or prospective labor supply 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Note the blinding glare from ordinary glass or uncontrolled headlights 


_ Diffuse or deflect your light 


You Must 
Obey the Law 


Clear cut laws, properly en- 
forced, regarding automobile 
headlights, are now in effect 
all over the United States. 
Every motorist must obey 
them. They are designed to 
protect you while you are driv- 
ing and to protect the motor- 
ist you meet on the road. 
These laws demand that the 
lenses on your headlights must 
do one of two things—they 
must either DIFFUSE the 
light, or they must DEFLECT 
the light to the legal limit; 
take your choice, but you must 
do one or the other. If you 
prefer the diffused light type, 
you will select the WARNER- 
LENZ. If deflected light,there 
is the PATTERSON-LENZ. 


WARNER-LENZ PRICES 


Diameter in Inches Per Pair 
7¥%2 to 9,inclusive- - - - $3.50 
9% to 10%, inclusive - - - 4.00 

10% to 12, inclusive - - - 5.00 

West of the Rockies, 25c per pair extra 

In ordering send name and 
model of car 
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Note the’ soft, mellow, diffused light-from'the Wann 


THE WARNER-LENZ 


The fact that over 1,500,000 sets of WARNER-LENZ have be! 
on American cars, and have been tested and adopted as standard e| 
by over 30 automotive engineers, is first proof of its unparalleled pI 
As a projector of DIFFUSED light it cannot be surpassed. 


THIS IS WHAT IT DOES: 


The WARNER-LENZ makes fast driving on the darkest nm} 
possible and safe, because it shows you the road ahead and the! 
curb on both sides; gives you a full view of passing vehicles on ti 
lights up all the turns and corners before you reach them and 
are turning. om 


and therefore safe for you and for the other fellow. Not only th 
tributes it over the whole road or street, at both sides and ai 
corners. Up hill and down, or at cross roads— everywhere it pr! 
same full, mellow, diffused light. eo: 

The WARNER-LENZ adds to the good looks of your car, tot 
a touch of distinction and beauty that is noticeable during the dal 


For DIFFUSED light the WARNER-LENZ stands alone. 
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Fr In Marshall County, up against the 
north line of the state, the same idea as to 
the’ hired-help problem prevails. Mr. M. 
Z. Chambers tersely expresses the senti- 
ment of his locality in a sentence or two: 
“We have quit using any such animal as 
a farm laborer. It can’t be made to pay, 
so if we can’t do the work ourselves we let 
it go.” 

If you take a sample out of Nemaha 
County you will not get much by way of 
variety. Here is the summary offered by 
R.N. Monroe: ‘It is next to impossible to 
get a man to work by the month at farm 
work. Not one farmer in five who hired 
steady help before the war has a man at 
present, and if he could get one he could not 
afford to pay the wage asked.” 

On the score of what Kansas farmers are 
actually paying for hired help, here are a. 
few terse expressions: J. H. Wilson, of 
Smith County, declares: ‘“‘Common farm 
labor gets seventy-five dollars and board by 
the month or five dollars a day and board 
by the day. They use all riding tools. All 
the help we can get at these wages is very 
poor help and do practically no walking 
whatever.” 

Homer Kennett, of Cloud County, sums 
up the situation with the statement: “Farm 
labor is nearly a cipher. The farmer him- 
self is about all there is to it unless his 
family contains members who are able to 
work and have not yet cleared out for the 


_ city or the town.” 


The Story of the Maps 


S. O. Harrell, of Pottawatomie County, 
says farm hands there are demanding 
seventy-five to $100 a month and board. 

Perhaps you might search the state and 
not find a more moderate and adequate 
sketch of the situation than that given by 
Charlie Kendall, of Stafford County, who 
says: ‘‘Farmers are adjusting themselves 
to labor conditions. We can tend about so 
much land and not expect to hire help, so 
we are trying to do that. Thus acreage 
comes down, but expenses also come down. 
We can count on some help but only in ex- 
cessive demand periods. The demand for 
labor is still here, but prices and the grade 
of labor make it most prohibitive as a 
regular commodity. Labor being so scarce, 
laborers ask unreasonable prices for the 
services rendered.” 

Field Agent Paxton has placed before me 
two maps of Kansas which tell a decidedly 
interesting story. One has each county 
marked with the average harvest wage paid 
in 1918, the other with the wage for harvest 
hands in 1919. Glancing at the center of 
the map I see that in 1918 Barton, Rice, 
Stafford, Pawnee and Edwards counties 
paid five dollars a day, and Rush $5.25. 
Turning to the other map I find that the 
harvest score for these counties ran seven 
dollars excepting Rice, which paid $6.50, and 
Pawnee, six dollars. Rawlins and Thomas 
paid four dollars in 1918 and seven dollars in 
1919. In Trego, Russell and Ellsworth 
counties the wage of the harvest hand 
jumped from $4.50 to $7.50. Ellis raised 
from $4.75 to seven dollars, Hodgeman 
from $4.75 to $6.50, and Sheridan from 
$4.50 to seven dollars. 

Unless the farm-labor situation shows 
unexpected relief before the next harvest it 
would seem probable that the hand who 
pulls down less than ten dollars a day and 
keep will call himself out of luck. Looking 
this prospect squarely in the face, is it any 
wonder that Kansas farmers are curtailing 
their wheat acreage because of fears that 
they may not be able to harvest what they 
would like to sow—or that Field Agent 
Paxton believes that more wheat will be 
sown than can be harvested? 

When the consumer kicks on the price of 
asack of flour it might be well to recall these 
harvest prices in Kansas. And remember, 
too, that wages do not constitute all of the 
harvest expense. Far from it! For ex- 
ample, here is the experience of A. E. 
Alexander, of Gray County. 

Hesays: “Prospects fora yield of twenty 
bushels an acre were good June twentieth. 
Immediately after that the grasshoppers 
took charge and owing to impossibility of 
getting help to harvest until late, they took 
ninety per cent before it was in stack. 
estimated my crop at 5000 bushels before 
the grasshoppers took charge, but I only 
harvested 225 acres as the balance was 
stripped of grain by that time. Owing to 
the prohibition of low rates for harvest 
help, farmers were delayed in harvest one to 
two weeks and had to pay seven to eight 
dollars a day and railroad fare averaging 
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ten dollars each for hands. In the mean- 
time the hoppers worked merrily away. I 
threshed 520 bushels of wheat, not enough 
to pay harvest and threshing expense. I 
was out about $2000 for plowing and seed- 
ing, to say nothing of the use of the land. 
Also, remember, we are only getting $1.92 
to $1.96 for fifty-three-test wheat. I de- 
cided to cut down my acreage, and most of 
my neighbors are doing the same. We are 
getting tired of working sixteen hours a day 
for nothing a day and paying six to eight 
dollars for harvest help to shirk eight or 
nine hours a day.” 

Testimonials in tune with this could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely in almost any 
county of “‘Bleeding Kansas’’—but this is 
enough to indicate that grasshoppers, rail- 
road regulations—the roads were then under 
administration of the Government—and 
the opportunist harvest hand all put a 
crimp in the farmer and wrote the history 
of his wheat operation in red ink. The 
average city consumer has a notion that all 
gambling with relation to wheat is done on 
the board of trade. Heis entitled to another 
guess. Ask the farmer! 

This will close the chapter for Kansas— 
the farmers of which are popularly sup- 
posed by a large class of city dwellers to 
drive only twelve-cylinder cars and to 
spend their winters at Palm Beach, Cali- 
fornia or Cuba. 

How about the South—the real South, 
where the labor situation is modified by two 
elements peculiar to that region—cotton 
and the negro? With cotton at a sensa- 
tional price and the boll-weevil raiding new 
districts, a different tenor to the returns 
might naturally be expected. 

Frank Parker, director of the North 
Carolina crop-reporting service, says that 
he bases his findings on a careful examina- 
tion of about 500 individual reports and 
field trips into fourteen counties and that 
the net of these researches may be summar- 
ized in this brief paragraph: 

“Expected crop acreage, basis 487 re- 
ports: Wheat 89, hay 98, tobacco 114, oats 
94, cotton 101, soybeans 102; average 99; 
labor supply 89. Attitude of farmers un- 
certainty, discouragement, high costs, low 
returns, labor competition dispiriting, ma- 
chinery fourth higher. Empty houses are 
numerous.” 

“Many young men,” he added, ‘are 
working in urban trades but continue to 
live with their parents. Some houses are 
empty, but generally the farmhouses are 
filled, owing to the lack of housing facili- 
ties in the towns and the fact that for four 
years no building has been done. There is 
an undoubted shortage of labor and a great 
increase in wages. Though a pessimistic 
feeling is general, the situation is far better 
than might appear. However, it would 
not be wise to drive the farming class any 
closer to the wall or there may be some 
serious trouble.” 


Ham and Eggs Soar 


Here are some of the remarks of North 
Carolina farmers that are too terse, snappy 
and significant to be omitted: 

“Labor will not listen to us farmers—the 
industrial whistles have the louder calls.” 

“Somebody is going to get hungry some 
of these days. Possibly labor is riding about 
in its automobiles and working only part 
of the time.” 

““We are farming with our women and 
children; the young men have left.” 

“Farmers can’t make crops with short 
hours of labor—that job takes full days.” 

““When the towns get overloaded and 
food is short perhaps labor will drift back 
to the farms again.” 

“Labor is not so scarce as it is indifferent 
and high.” 

“Too many nonproducers at the ‘pie 
counter’ telling folks how!” : 

“T took some eggs and some hams into 
town and received thirty cents a dozen 
for the eggs and thirty cents a pound for 
the hams. I bought my dinner in a café 
and was served two eggs and a taste of 
sorry ham. The bill was sixty cents, and I 
left hungrier than I was when I entered.” 

“A late spring, a wet soil and no labor 
make a poor outlook for farming.” 

“Farming near the resorts is out of the 
question. Loafers on the golf links get 
three dollars to six dollars a day.” 

The survey in South Carolina brings out 
a note of cheer. Field Agent B. B. Hare 
makes this significant observation: 


“It is true that a number of farm laborers 
have left during the last year or so and gone 
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to towns and cities for increased wages, but 
many of them did not find conditions as 
satisfactory as they expected, and there- 
fore returned. Farm labor, as a rule, cannot 
command maximum prices in industrial 
work without some experience. Some were 
therefore disappointed at the wages re- 
ceived. Others found the cost of living 
much higher than they expected and after 
the novelty of the change had worn off it 
was not a hard matter for a number of them 
to drift back to the farm, especially when 
cotton is selling at forty cents a pound. 

“Therefore, there has been a limited 
movement from town and factory to the 
farm. Inmy opinion the movement from the 
farm is practically offset by the return to 
farm, especially if we take into considera- 
tion the number of children on the farm 
becoming old enough each year to take part 
in farm work. It is not unusual to see new 
tenant houses being erected throughout the 
country; it is a rare thing to find a habit- 
able one vacant.” 


A Bit of Optimism 


“Wages for farm labor have increased 
about twenty-five per cent over last year. 
The price of farm implements and ma- 
chinery indicates an increase of about ten 
per cent, while the price of farm work 
stock shows an increase of about fifteen per 


cent. 

“Tt should be remembered that in addi- 
tion to wages paid farm labor, the landlord 
furnishes living quarters, wood, pasture for 
a pig and cow and usually land, fertilizers, 
seed, and so on for vegetable garden in ad- 
dition to potato, sweet potato and melon 
patches, all of which are usually considered 
in determining the wages for farm labor. 

“With approximately the same amount 
of farm labor, a great quantity of improved 
farm machinery and as great or greater use 
of commercial fertilizers, I see no reason, 
other things being favorable, why the total 
production of crops in South Carolina 
should not be as large this year as in former 
years.” 


It is to be hoped that the farmers and 
farm laborers of this state who are going 
back to the farms, after having discovered 
that the pay in the industrial envelope is 
not all net gain and that the perquisite of 
virtually free living on the farm has a big 
cash value, are going to take rank as the 
bellwethers of a national movement—for 
surely South Carolina has no monopoly on 
common sense so far as country population 
is concerned. 

From W. L. Pryor, cotton-crop specialist 
of Georgia, comes an observation which 
lends variety to the general tenor of the 
straw vote: 

“Georgia farmers are generally satisfied 
with prices being received for most crops 
they have to sell. The high prices prevail- 
ing for things they have to buy has induced 
many of them to attempt to grow every- 
thing possible for use at home, for example, 
small patches of upland rice in sections 
where it has not been grown before. But 
for the unfavorable start occasioned by 
winter and spring rains and the acute 
shortness and high price of farm labor in 
most sections, there would have been in- 
creases in nearly all staple crops. An 
increase under such conditions, though 
high prices are a great incentive, is hardly 
possible. The farmer and his family will 
devote their time and best land to the 
staple crops, the remainder will be planted 
to crops requiring but little work to culti- 
vate and harvest or will be pastured. 
More and a better grade of fertilizer will be 
used on the crop planted, in the hope of 
making as large or a larger crop on a re- 
duced acreage. In' most parts of Georgia 
no studied attempt will be made to reduce 
the acreage of any staple crops this year. 

“In those areas where the weevils have 
done the most damage, many of the tenant 
farmers—mostly colored cotton farmers— 
have gone north or to the cities, where 
higher wages are offered by industrial 
plants. In other sections labor seems to be 
more or less plentiful, but hands demand 
higher pay and are less efficient, many of 
them working only five and a half days a 
week or less. Some farmers state that only 
the old, the very young and the women are 
available for hired labor, the able-bodied 
young men having gone to the cities, where 
the hours are shorter, pay better and there 
is a chance of entertainment; or else they 
have gone to the sawmills or turpentine 
orchards. As against this, some report 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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and a general decreased production of farm 
crops. 

According to Field Agent F. W. Gist, of 
Alabama, his state shows the following 
prospects for 1920: 

“Probable food and feed crop produc- 
tion compared with last year, 95 per cent. 
Probable cotton production compared with 
last year, 102 per cent. Probable livestock 
production compared with last year, 95 per 
cent. Present cost of farm supplies com- 
pared with one year ago, 122 per cent. 
Present rate of farm wages compared with 
a year ago, 124 per cent. The chief cause 
of intended reduction of production is uni- 
versally stated to be shortage of labor due 


_to higher wages in other lines and the 


presence of a greater number of idlers than 
usual.” 

His comments on the score of loafers are 
illuminating. He declares: ‘‘The mention 
of a larger number of idlers is not without 
cause. We must in this connection lay 
aside the disposition to moralize on theo- 
retic phases of labor economics and recog- 
nize the actual conditions confronting the 
Southern farmer. The great majority of 
farm laborers and tenants—the words mean 
the same thing with us—are negroes. The 
negro has not progressed away from his 
natural tendency to be satisfied with a 
mere living and to idleness beyond that 
point. The result is that high wages, beyond 
a certain point, are to him a disadvan- 
tage, in that they result in increased idle- 
ness. Ag an example: With a wage of five 
dollars a day he will work three days and 
loaf four; with a wage of three dollars he 
will work four days and loaf three; with a 
wage of two dollars he will work five and 
one-half days. When a full week’s wage is 
necessary for his living he will work a full 
week, and not under any other scale! The 
higher wages in industrial establishments, 
therefore, constitute a magnet which the 
farm cannot resist.” 


‘Arkansas Comments 


“Another serious tendency with the 
negro is toward extravagant expenditures 
of any surplus earnings which he may pos- 
sibly secure. Merchants know this tendency 
and are tempted to fix prices accordingly. 
This not only dissipates his earnings but 
increases the burden of the frugal wage 
earner.” 

This keen observer also offers the perti- 
nent comment: “ Recognition of the tempt- 
ing wages offered by other industries is 
universal and is based on positive fact. 
Farmers cannot pay wages. equivalent to 
those offered by industrial establishments. 
Workers are not inclined to recognize the 
fact that living expenses on the farm are 
commensurately lower than in industrial 
communities, and the higher wage scale 
draws them irresistibly, regardless of the 
higher cost of living which goes with the 
conditions surrounding higher wages.” 

Arkansas returns on the straw vote can- 
not be passed without comment. 

Field Agent Charles Bouton says: “In 
several sections of the state fear is being 
expressed that considerable land will have 
to lay out this year because of shortage of 
renters. The acreage of cotton, strawberries, 
tree fruits, and possibly rice, is being in- 
creased, but at the expense of other crops. 
In a few places new land is being cleared 
and put in cultivation, but this is rare. Our 
last legislature appropriated $108,000,000 
for road building in Arkansas. The labor 
shortage, due in most cases to higher wages 
in public work, such as road building, 
accounts more than anything else for the 
decreased production.” 

Here is a little symposium of expressions 
from Arkansas farmers who see a slow-down 
in production and suggest its causes: 

“Tabor shortage due to higher wages in 
public work.” 

“No one to rent land.” 

“Uncertainty in price of farm products 
for next year, with high price of feed.”’ 

“Workers leaving farms for cities, espe- 
cially young unmarried men.” 

“Labor in hill sections has moved to more 
fertile bottoms.” 

“Much labor idle round here; loafers 
want more than we can afford to pay.” 

“Feeling among farmers that they have 
received unfair treatment in marketing; 
having to pay such exorbitant prices for all 
commodities, and getting such a small 
price for what they sell.” 

“High price of mules, implements, feed, 
seed and labor.” 

“Shorter hours and higher wages for 
other work.” 


There are others, however, who take a 
more cheerful view of the situation. Some 
of their comments are as follows: 

“More crops of the kinds requiring a 
minimum of labor will be raised.” 

““More favorable weather; high price of 
products.” 

“New land to be put in cultivation.” 

“High prices expected for cotton.” 

““Forty-cent cotton!” 

“Land cleared and more drainage.” 

“High price of cotton; everyone wants 
part of profits, having lost in past from 
stock and feed crops.” 

“Not much shortage of labor except 
seasonal.” 

“Everybody wants to see more feed- 

tuff.’’ 


“Low prices last year cause farmers to 
make extra effort in order to pay debts.”’ 

Missouri reports: ‘A decrease of forty 
per cent on. wheat, due partly to labor 
shortage, more to the weather; corn in- 
crease in most of state but will be short of 
the usual year 500,000 acres. Situation 
due to labor shortage and partly to high 
wages, causing increase of hay and pasture 
acreage with prospect of idle land south- 
west, reducing grain and livestock produc- 
tion to family size of operations rather 
than worry with hired labor. 

“Labor is from ten to thirty-three per 
cent higher than last year and is asking for 
more pay and shorter hours. More tenant 
houses vacant; reduction in number of 
farms continues. Farmers are seeding more 
grass and their slogan is, ‘Buy less and 
spend less.’”’ 

Oklahoma, through Field Agent H. H. 
Schutz, makes this analysis of returns: 
“There is no sentiment among the farmers 
in Oklahoma toward cutting production, 
but rather a desire to plant all they can 
with what labor is available. Tenant farm- 
ers, mostly, have been drawn to the oil 
fields where a man and team are paid 
twelve dollars a day or six dollars for day 
labor. There is also great activity in build- 
ing in towns and cities, and much public 
work is going on. One seldom sees a new 
farm building or even new fencing. 

“Tt is probable that there is no unusual 
number of empty farm buildings. Price of 
labor has increased a fourth over last year. 
Farmers are paying $2.50 to five dollars 
a day and from fifty to sixty-five dollars a 
month and board—but complain about the 
poor quality of work. Farm machinery has 
risen ten per cent over last year’s prices, 
with another raise promised. The demand 
for row implements is double that of former 
years as the farmer is trying to offset the 
labor shortage by this means.” 


Texas Will Carry On 


Texas is too big an agricultural state to 
be passed without a hearing. 

E. M. Johnston, its field agent, says: 
“The attitude of the great bulk of farmers 
is to do all that is physically possible. Offi- 
cers of certain associations speak loudly 
of proposed reduction, but the noise they 
make is out of all proportion to the senti- 
ment they represent. Their assertions cover 
what they would like to have happen, 
rather than what will happen; the whole 
matter resolves itself into an individual 
problem. In the last analysis a larger total 
acreage of all crops than was planted last 
year cannot be expected. A minimum in- 
crease of seven per cent will be had in 
increase of cotton acreage with possibilities 
of much more; corn will be as full as last 
year, perhaps greater; spring oats normal 
or above; rice greater than last year; grain 
sorghums a slight decrease, perhaps. 

“Labor situation vastly improved; thou- 
sand laborers now at San Antonio and bor- 
der points coming in to such an extent that 
Mexico threatens a stoppage. East Texas 
is now most poorly supplied with labor; 
wages are not greatly in excess of last 
year. There is a noticeable slackening in 
labor tension in all fields, also a slight move- 
ment of settlers from East to West Texas. 
On the whole, abandoned farms will be 
less, considering West Texas. The advance 
in farm machinery is eight to ten per cent 
averaging all kinds, and covers rise in price 
of steel and labor only and it is not a deter- 
ring factor. In spite of any agitation to the 
contrary, the farmer will not and cannot let 
his farm lie idle purposely; prices generally 
are high and are an incentive to plant, and 
it is beyond dispute that his individual 
necessities are his governing consideration. 
Total plantings for all crops for whole state 
should approximate ninety per cent of last 
year.” 
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This is ample testimony as to the situa- 
tion in the South. There are many states in 
the North presenting phases of peculiar 
interest. A. E. Anderson, the field agent 
for Nebraska, gives me an opinion that 
contributes a note of variety to the situa- 
tion. 

He says: “I am of the opinion that the 
expected decrease in acreage of all crops 
will be slight and confined largely to the 
less important farming districts of the 
state. Though there is a shortage of farm 
labor this has been largely overcome through 
the use of improved machinery that makes 
it possible for a farmer to do twice the work 
that was done in past years. Though farm 
wages are very high, ranging from fifty to 
$100 a month, this is not as large an item in 
production as it may seem, for it is not 
necessary for the average farmer to retain a 
farm hand for a long period of time. I 
believe farmers complain more about the 
unreliability of farm hands than the wages. 
There is dissatisfaction regarding prices 
which the farmer receives. He feels that 
he is not getting a just share of what the 
consumer pays for his produce. There is 
complaint regarding the drop in prices of 
livestock last winter, which resulted in loss 
to the feeders.” 


Food for Thought 


“Though it is true that there is consider- 
able dissatisfaction on the part of the farmer 
I feel sure that he will go the maximum 
limit of his capacity to produce all that is 
possible. Probably the only exception will 
be the limiting of the feeding of livestock.”’ 

Though by no means devoid of manufac- 
turing, Minnesota is essentially an agricul- 
tural state. It might naturally be supposed 
that in this commonwealth industry would 
not be crowding its shoulder into the ribs of 
agriculture with quite so ugly a punch as in 
states where manufacture and mining cut 
a larger figure on the income page. There- 
fore these statements from farmers who are 
the backbone of Minnesota’s food produc- 
tion and men of high standing are calcu- 
lated to give the consumer of farm products 
solid and disquieting food for thought. 

From Yellow Medicine County I get this 
crisp summary of the situation: “Laborers 
ask $100 a month and board. None to be 
had who will work.” 

A Fillmore County farmer makes this 
rather startling statement: “‘Offers of $100 
to $125 a month with board and washing 
fail to tempt the many idle men who are 
depending on their state bonus and Federal 
payments for army service to carry them 
through the season without work.”’ 

“Hired help,’”’ declares a Rock County 
farmer, “is asking from seventy-five to 
$125 a month with board and room. This 
has resulted in the farmers here cutting 
down on acreage. Where they farmed 240 
acres last year they are farming only 160 
acres this year.” 

Dakota County reports: “Considerable 
shortage of farm labor. Wages range from 
eighty-five to $100 a month, including board 
and washing.” 

Field Agent Paul H. Kirk sketches the 
situation in his state in these terms: ‘‘My 
investigation of the labor supply brings 
forth an almost unanimous cry that there is 
a great shortage of farm labor, and also 
increasing disgust and indignation from the 
farmers regarding the attitude of laborers 
toward work. The attractive wages in 
nearly every city and town of any size with 
only eight hours’ work have blinded the erst- 
while farm laborer to the necessity of keep- 
ing up production on the farms. Farmers 
have been on a nervous strain the last few 
years and are in no mind to longer work 
overtime themselves. Consequently, at the 
present time, their attitude is to plant only 
the acreage they can handle themselves and 
to feed and take care of what livestock they 
now have on hand. 

“Our acreage of spring wheat for 1919 
was 3,950,000; this will likely be reduced 
ten to fifteen per cent. Any material re- 
duction in corn, oats or potatoes seems un- 
likely. Probably barley, of which we had 
raised 910,000 acres, will be slightly de- 
creased, and our 320,000 acres of flax will 
possibly be cut five to ten per cent.” 

A.J.Surrat, field agent for North Dakota, 
says: “I estimate a ten per cent reduction 
of North Dakota’s production from acreage 
standpoint compared with last year owing 
to “grasshopper scare and high cost of 
labor. Help is insufficient on numerous 
farms in the western counties, with a gen- 
eral unfavorable financial condition; a 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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‘MOTOR TRUCKS 


This truth bears repeating — 
America’s greatest truck value 


In the manufacture of Stewart Trucks, the Stewart Motor Corporation seven 
years ago set a high ideal—and has lived up to it. To make a high-grade, 
moderately-priced truck—with the quality assuring long life—costing less to run 
—bringing repeat orders by performance—that was the goal set when the first 
Stewart appeared in 1912. 


And in a little more than seven years, Stewart has won its place as one of the 
world leaders. 


Stewarts cost $200 to $300 less to buy than the average prices of other trucks. 
Stewarts cost less to run— 


Built entirely of truck parts; designed for truck work exclusively, by experi- 
enced truck engineers; with design scientifically simplified to eliminate hundreds 


of really needless parts and hundreds of pounds of needless weight, Stewarts 


Stewart op he « sis ” 
Ty; ‘ of earn their title to ‘America’s greatest truck value. 
“ucks 
ee 2 Buy a Stewart and you get a stronger, simpler truck, simpler to operate, 
bond easier to maintain—a truck that drags no needless dead weight; economical on 


oil, gasoline and tires. 


left 2000 Ibs. 
right 34 ton 


Chassis Prices: 
3/, TON $1350 


2000 LB. 1655 
11, TON 2250 
2 TON 2875 


24 TON 3095 


vibe Seer 31/, TON 3895 ye aS 
11, TON fa 2 TON 


f.o. b. Buffalo 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Fleets that grew from one 
indicate owner satisfaction 


Stewart quality wins its way with owners. Hundreds of business men and 
firms first bought one on trial. And quickly their fleets grew—one, two, three, 
four and more—all Stewarts—all working and earning; piling up daily profits for 
their owners; piling up quality reputation for Stewarts. 


The yearly record of sales has grown steadily from $58,000 the first year to 
millions annually, and constantly growing. 


Stewart is one of the world’s fastest-selling trucks— making good abroad just 
as it is at home—just as popular in 38 foreign lands as it is in 800 American 
cities and on hundreds of American farms. 


Here 1s another pleased owner building up his Stewart fleet: 
Wm. Ramsdell Son & Co., 10551 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


We have three three-quarter and one one-ton Stewart trucks which have been in 
operation for approximately fifteen months. 

These trucks have given us very good service and their gasoline consumption has 
been so small that it is surprising. 

The service rendered us by our local Stewart distributor is the best in this city, bar 
none. Our trucks are always kept on the road by their prompt and efficient service. 

We are about to place our order for three more trucks and we can assure you that 
they are going to be Stewarts, as we certainly do like them. 


(Signed) H. A. RAMSDELL 


oe | The very first ones 
made still serve the 


needs of trade. 


21, TON 314 TON 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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siery 
Ghe distinctive quality of Silk bro- 
duced by skilled Gapanese craftsmen 
is most noticeable in Sverwear Smooth, 
lustrous, and beautiful, they join with 


the Lisle Chread in establishing, defi- 
nite and desirable Gverwear standards. 
Made for men, women and children. 


Made-in: Milwaukee: by-the 
Everwear » Wosierxy » Go. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
depressive factor. Farm wages are ten to 
fifteen per cent above last year, with the 
labor supply about the same. Farm ma- 
chinery will average about the same as last 
year in cost. Empty farmhouses not more 
numerous than usual.” 

The returns from Illinois indicate a prob- 
able forced crop reduction, especially in 
corn; also an apparent reduction in meat 
animals is intended. The causes given are 
the high cost and scarcity of labor and fer- 
tilizer, relative low prices for products, 
general losses on feeding, high cost’ of feeds 
and machinery, labor shortage. The in- 
crease in wages is twenty per cent, in ma- 
chinery cost thirty per cent, and there is a 
twenty-five per cent increase of empty 
houses. 

Wisconsin’s straw vote on the score of 
production takes on special significance 
from the fact that it is a premier dairy 
state. There is no mistaking the fact that 
in the fraternity of farm hands milking is 
regarded as zero-minus in farm jobs. Also 
it should be remembered that nothing is 
produced on the farm which is more essen- 
tial to human health and comfort than are 
dairy products. Theone perfect food cannot 
be dispensed with, and when the doorsteps 
of the urban dwellers cease to be decorated 
with their customary milk bottles and 
butter brick a wail will be heard that will 
be a real calamity howl and not a fake one. 


On the Dairy Farms 


Field Agent Joseph A. Becker emphasizes 
the importance of the attitude of the dairy 
farmers and declares: “‘Of the 308 farmers 
reporting in this survey twenty-nine per 
cent estimated an increase, twenty-three 
per cent estimated no change, forty-eight 
per cent estimated a decrease in the number 
of dairy cows that will be milked. The re- 
cent termination. of exportation of con- 
densed milk from this country is the large 


‘factor in the farmer’s psychology with 


regard to the number of cows in his dairy 
herd. Immediately upon the closing of the 
foreign market for condensed milk, con- 
denseries substantially decreased the price 
paid to producers. This had a natural 
effect upon the price of milk, butter, cheese 
and the city milk supply. Farmers are not 
accustomed to having the price of milk 
lowered during February and March. These 
are two of their best months; consequently 
they are uncertain as to what the future 
market for milk will be and necessarily feel 
that they cannot afford to risk high-priced 
feeds and labor in caring for milk cows with 
an uncertain market in prospect. The ap- 
parent increase in the price of dairy feeds 
over last year is about twenty-two per cent 
and the wage increase about twenty-seven 
per cent. 

“As to meat animals, forty-five per cent 
estimated a decrease and thirty-one per 
cent said no change. This is a natural reac- 
tion on the part of farmers, on account of the 
sudden and decided drop in the price of hogs 
at the leading markets last July. A large 
hog crop was started in the state last spring 
in anticipation of a continued favorable 
price for hogs. These hogs were marketed on 
the November-to-February market, which 
farmers claim was lower than the price of 
production. 

“The increase in the cost of farm ma- 
chinery appears to be about twenty per 
cent, and nearly all farmers reporting de- 
clare there will be a large increase in the use 
of farm machinery to offset the labor 
shortage.” 

One farmer gives this sketch of the dairy 
situation, which seems a very sensible one: 
“The labor question has hit the larger 
dairies, depending on hired help. The 
small dairy farmers have been increasing 
milking herds. I cannot see any increase in 
the total dairy production this year.” 

From up in Juneau County, Farmer 
A. E. Wilcox reports: ‘‘There are twenty 
empty farmhouses within two miles of me. 
Farmers are going to road work or the 
cities to catch the big wages.’ 

Roy Chatterton, of Belleville, in Dane 
County, voices a popular sentiment when 
he says: ‘‘Many farmers are completely 
discouraged by losing $500 and even more 
on their hog crop last year after working 
hard for a full year. It will not take many 
repeats of this experience to cause a first- 
class famine in the United States.” 


W. J..Mehleis, of Saint Croix County, - 
makes this pertinent observation: ‘The 


majority of the calves dropped since Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, have been vealed or slaughtered 
at birth, where heretofore they were raised 
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One large fruit grower in Hartford County 
said: “I raised the wages of my regular 
men about twenty-five per cent and kept 
them all. They are working good hours and 
working hard. I expect great difficulty in 
getting extra hands for fruit picking.” 

New Hampshire is in as unhappy a situa- 
tion as to farm production as are her 
neighbors. 

A. B. Genung, farm-management dem- 
onstrator for New Hampshire, declares: 
“Lately I have said repeatedly, in print 
and otherwise, that not since Civil War 
days have the farmers of New Hampshire 
faced such a shortage of help. In many 
communities there is not at the present 
time a single man available for a day’s 
work on a farm. Any job that requires 
help must simply wait until a neighbor can 
find time to furnish such help, and the 
latter in turn must depend on an exchange 
of labor to get his work done. This means 
decreased production and a shattered mo- 
rale on the part of New Hampshire farmers 
which is bound to be felt for years to come. 
There is a great sense of discouragement.” 


What the Farmer Wants 


New York authorities, from a survey of 
3775 farms, report a decrease of seventeen 
per cent of hired men and estimate that 
there are about 24,000 habitable houses 
vacant on farms in New York. Last year 
about 35,000 men and boys left farms in the 
Empire State for other occupations and 
some 11,000 came to the farms from other 
callings—leaving a farm deficit of 24,000. 


There are a few points apparent from all 
this on which the urban dweller and the 
urban thinker can spend considerable time 
in profitable reflection. One is that the 
farmer wants to know why he should work 
fourteen hours a day to feed the man who 
sticks at an eight-hour day, and do it ata 
wage that he would despise. Also he would 
like to know why he should keep on at this 
pace to fill the larders of social idlers who 
make no pretense of working. 

The typical farmer doesn’t talk strike 
and doesn’t intend to strike. He realizes 
that if he did he could bring on a famine 
that would force a hungry world to his 
feet—and earn the contempt of all human- 
ity. He is too decent, too sound a citizen 
and too self-respecting to give serious con- 
sideration to such a course. 

But he does demand intelligent consid- 
eration instead of supercilious indifference 
on the part of city dwellers generally. And 
the chances are that he is going to get it— 
and in the near future too. The squeeze of 
the economic balance will take care of that 
quite shortly—and without any deliberate 
slackening of his pace at the plow. 

He not only wants the city folks, whether 
in evening clothes or mill shirts, to know 
that he is on earth, that he means some- 
thing to them in a direct personal sense and 
that he is doing the most useful and essen- 
tial job on earth, working longer hours than 
any union on earth would tolerate—but he 
also wants a new deal and a square deal. 
He isn’t fighting industry—he’s just feed- 
ing it; and he wants industry to put its 
feet under the table with his for a free and 
fair consideration of mutual problems. 

It appears to be up to those who would 
like to eat with reasonable regularity and 
decision to look away from the bright 
lights long enough to focus on the man who 
grows the food and fills the larders. And 
this obligation applies to all the men on 
industry’s pay roll from least to greatest, to 
coupon cutters, to chamber-of-commerce 
officials and to labor leaders of all ranks. 

There was never a better time for those 
outside of agriculture to squander a little 
thought on the farmer and his problems 
than right now. 


An ordinary window shade—a coarse 

muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 

This 
brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 

. out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 


to give it weight and smoothness. 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven no chalk or clay is needed 
to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
wears 


One shade was builded upon 
“sand”—and the wind came! 


With a basic weakness every ordi- 
nary window shade is made. Not 
sand, it’s true, but chalk and clay 
are used to give to coarse and 
loosely woven cloth an appear- 
ance of strength, a weight and 
smoothness. 


This ‘filling’? soon becomes 
hard and brittle. When a shade 
so made is put to the strains and 
stress of everyday usage—when 
the wind comes, jerking and 
snapping—the filling loosens and 
falls out—cracks 
and pinholes appear | 
—the shade wrin- 
kles and sags. 


But Brenlin is 
made of a cloth so 
fine, so heavy, so 
tightly woven that it needs no 
chalk, no clay, no filling of any 
kind! 

It is soft and supple—yet al- 
ways hangs straight and smooth. 
Strains and jerks that quickly 
disfigure the ordinary shade do 
not affect Brenlin. 

Go to the Brenlin dealer in 
your town. See the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this 
long-wearing material—and 
Brenlin Duplex, one color on one 


ae ag 


Ordinary material 
cracks when folded 
tight 


the long-wearing window 


side, another color on the other. 

To make sure you're getting 
genuine Brenlin, try the famous 
Brenlin folding test, and look for 
the name “Brenlin” perforated 
on the edge—when you buy and 
when your shades are hung. If 
you don’t know where to find 
Brenlin, write us; we will see that 
you are supplied. 

For windows of little impor- 
tance, Camargo or Empire shades 
give you best value in shades 
z oq made the ordinary 

i Way. 

Write today for 
a valuable booklet 
on’ how to shade 
your windows beau- 
tifully; it’s free. 
With it we will send you actual 
samples of Brenlin in several dif- 
ferent colors. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—“‘ The old- 
est window shade house in Amer- 
ica.” Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: 
New York City and Oakland, 
Calif. Owner of the good will and 
trade-marks of the Jay C. Wem- 
ple Co. 
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Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 


shade material 


The residence of H. E. Snow at Tampa, 
Florida, shaded with Brenlin 
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Tue Outstanpinc Fact about Sheetrock is 
that it is rock. . 

Rock does not warp, and therefore Sheet- 
rock will not warp on the walls and ceilings 
of your home. Rock cannot burn, and there- 
fore Sheetrock is fireproof. Rock is durable, 
and therefore Sheetrock makes standard walls 
of permanent strength. 

Pure gypsum rock is mined and refined, and 
the gypsum then is factory-cast into broad, 
firm-bodied, flat-surfaced sheets—Sheetrock. 
Nature makes Sheetrock non-warping and 


fireproof, impervious to cold and damp, 
resistive to sound and vermin. To these 
natural properties, the special U. S. G. proc- 
esses by which Sheetrock is molded add many 


other qualities of value. 


Every unit of Sheetrock is smooth and flat and 
ceiling high. It is evenly gauged to a stand- 
ard thickness. Its joining edges are made with 
the U. S. G. Patented Reinforcement which 
insures a perfect union, creating practically a 
monolithic wall. Its protective coating in- 
vites any decorative treatment you may desire. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY eines and Mills in Twelve States 


Brancu OFFICES: 


New York 


PHILADELPHIA Boston 


WASHINGTON 


PITTSBURGH BuFFALO 


CLEVELAND 
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toby religious periodical, 
vt on the scrap heap. 
h came to three letters 


| 


was from Felix Grodin, 
it Mr. Grodin insisted 
wit in the name of the 
e was expected to do 
pispecially manufactured 
reed hose in thirty-foot 
ith brass screw locks? 
, that he hadn’t received 
g the street mains, and 
never ordered the fool 
_to him to do with it 
ag Frankly now, was he 

3treet and sprinkle the 
ily Penn’s hat—that is, 

> there? He demanded 


kow what, in the name of 
ejacred Rosetta, Obadiah 


hi a carload of above- 

.cyeyser hose? 

t/fill the perfectly proper 

yi him for 300 ft of 114” 

fiand seventy 40 ft pieces 
iose @ 97 4c a ft? 

ae general? 


th a few miscellaneous 
sjusly inquired whether 
7 nutty, and stated that 
a ah—didn’t seem to be 
- ices in these days he— 
dvas taking the liberty to 
|| six-inch hose until fur- 
d's from Heliotrope City. 
eer which Obadiah 
Me of New York, 
htrodin in demand- 
14 in the shades of 
bliah was running 
t anyhow, a barbe- 
{r? Did he fill-out 
| grab-bag method 
er read the incom- 
oer words, why in 
yked out for 300 ft 
1 lot of 40 ft pieces 
h. what he wanted 
1] 1100 feet of that 
‘\a foot? 
ted Carg & Daven- 
e further to mystify 
i him that in look- 
af they discovered 
them a check for 
- a bill rendered for 
‘ly had overlooked 
had sent them an 
ick was designed to 
t| yhad not received 


4 send them a du- 
»mething! to clear 
|! Trusting that his 
z/and so on. 
17sterious. Forlong 
te and studied the 
‘ness was in his eyes and 
€ in his heart. For a mo- 
| revitalized him. This 
| this was his work, his 
cess. The next moment 
y 1at he had cut himself or 
/e making of good hose 
: with frigid clarity. But 
tse the mystery of these 
Sirom these fine chaps. 
d ds they all were—Grodin 
(rg & Davenport. True, 
jlave much humor; but 
t two others were always 
t with old-time gay drol- 
h ting of dear old cronies. 
i y all that was inexplica- 
jan? For more than an 
duzzling it out, oblivious 
t: awakening roar of Fifth 
T-second Street, the rous- 
} .d deep-throated hum of 
ig to face the day—while 
01 few minutes in his life’s 
i}2 making. And at last, 
and countless recollec- 
) out. It was like this: 
hes & Sons order for the 
| Specially wired hose he 
ke to Felix Grodin. 


24 cents a foot, and 
© pieces of 214-inch car- 
72 cents a foot, had been 

was holding it. “This 


IT’S A LONG 
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Neefe’s order, for 1100 feet at twenty- 
two cents a foot, he had trebled in filling; 
and then finally he had sent a check, made 
out for the amount of Neefe’s trebled 
order, or $726, to Carg & Davenport, in 
payment of a bill for $90.36. 

Fate had interceded in Obadiah’s behalf. 
Penniless an hour before—fate was now 
holding out comparative riches to him. 
There was coming to him from Carg & 
Davenport 
$635.64. That 
would set him to 
rights immedi- 
ately; and then, 
as quickly as he 
could get the 
Grodin shipment, 


which Neefe had in his possession, down to 
the Philadelphia man he would be able to 
collect an additional $2839.50. Finally there 
was the more or less immediate prospect 
of Neefe’s receiving the 1100 feet of 
twenty-two-cent hose which he had or- 
dered, plus the 2200 Obadiah had added to 
the order by mistake. This meant at least 
another $242, plus whatever he could in- 
duce Neefe to give him for the added 
supply. This was the reasonably ready 
cash he would be able to lay hands on; and 
then there always remained the carload of 
extra-size hose ordered by Wallace, Hines & 
Sons and which Grodin held for instruc- 
tions. There was possible money there too. 

Obadiah was now demonstrating the 
wisdom of so ordering one’s business through 
the years that when one got thrown out of 
it it would still yield a few sweet drops; 
drippings in this case. Luck was no name 


Whatever Novelty the Stark Insanity of the ~ 
Project Might Have Had for His Helpers Had Long Worn Off 


for it. The Grodin and Hines orders were 
the largest two he had received for more 
than a year, and with present prices totaled 
up to unusual figures for him and his ledg- 
ers. His ledgers! The thought brought 
oblique thoughts of J. Merton Blade, and 
his blood began to mount again. Blade 
suggested Texas. They were almost syn- 
onymous. And here at hand, come in his 
last batch of Heliotrope mail, was the 
means of getting down there to the man 
who had uprooted his existence. 


Ix 


BADIAH collected $135.64 in cash and 

a $500 check from Carg & Davenport 
without the slightest difficulty. He col- 
lected the money at ten-twenty o’clock in 
the morning, and 
from ten-thirty 
until eleven- 
fifteen he was in a 
restaurant. From 
there he went to 
a hotel which Hol- 
lingford, the head 
bookkeeper of Carg & 
Davenport, had recom- 
mended. He went there 
with purposeful direct- 
ness, paid a day in ad- 
vance, washed up, 
changed collars, put on 
two different socks tend- 
ing to the same sort of 
nondescript gray, and 
the blue tie with the 
yellow diagonals. Then 
he marched forth to 
search out Mr. Neefe. 

He went alone. The 
great god Freedom, pos- 
sibly more tired out by 
the varied events of the 
preceding forty hours 
than Obadiah now 
buoyed up by his search 
for ready money, had 
been left sleeping on the 
bench on the terrace of 
the public library, where 
even the full noonday 
roar of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street 
did not rouse him. Re- 
leased from Caroline’s 
baneful influence, Oba- 
diah was now beginning 
to think for himself as 
he had never done in 
all his life. The exhila- 
ration of it gave him as 
much strength as sleep 
would have done. 

‘Neefe was out for 
lunch. He waited for 
him. When Obadiah left 
his office an hour after 
he came back he had the 
full $726 for the 
shipment of 
Neefe’s_ trebled 
order, which had 
arrived the day 
before —a check 
for $500; $226 
in cash. Also 
Neefe’s promise 
to start the Gro- 
din shipment 
which he had re- 
ceived by mis- 
take down to 
Philadelphia at 
once. But hetold 
the fussy and scrupulous, dryly humorous 
and drolly facetious old Neefe nothing of the 
real reasons for which he had come to New 
York. Of the Independent Producing and 
Refining Company not a word went over 
Obadiah’s lips. Neefe had been a prince 
about the extra hose Obadiah sent him. He 
told him, which was shrewdly true, that in 
all probability he would never be able to 
buy the stuff at the same price again, so 
he was willing to take a chance on the 
surplus. 

Obadiah bought a strip of safety pins. 
He went straight back to his hotel, ate a 
steak, drank a pot of tea and went up to 
his room. Here he separated his money, 
cash and checks, into drawing fund and 
reserve. The two checks for $500 each, 
along with $300 in cash, went into the 
reserve safety vault. This was the inside 
pocket of his waistcoat. He pinned it in 
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NO TURNING 


cunningly with three pins, so you couldn’t 
see one of them from the outside. He had 
had his fling with New York’s knights of 
thenimble digits. His drawing fund of about 
forty-five he split in four ways: Twenty 
dollars in the lower right-hand waistcoat 
pocket; ten in the watch pocket of his trou- 
sers; five in his left trousers pocket, and the 
rest in the change pocket inside the right- 
hand pocket of his coat. Now he was fixed. 

He sallied forth again—to the railroad 
station. When the railroad’s certified 
bandit behind the brass bars was through 
with him all of Obadiah’s four-split draw- 
ing fund had coalesced in the bandit’s 
hands, and he had made a highly flustered 
and shamefaced raid on his reserve cash. 
But in Obadiah’s hands there was that 
which gave him the regal permission to ride 
from New York, New York, to Wichita 
Falls, ‘Texas, and there was wild excite- 
ment not unmixed with still wilder exulta- 
tion in Obadiah’s heart. 

He hurried back to his hotel with his 
right hand gripped convulsively to his side. 
In his inside coat pocket was Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and in his inside waistcoat 
pocket was what the bandit had left of his 
reserve cash plus the intact checks for 
$500 each. 

In his hotel room he pinned a new reserve 
supply of $200 cash and the checks in the 
waistcoat vault—with four safety pins this 
time; put waistcoat and all under his pil- 
low and added thereto his remaining ready- 
cash supply, undressed and went to bed. It 
was eight-ten when Obadiah closed his eyes. 
It was after eleven the next. day when he 
reopened them. The great god Freedom 
was sitting there on the chair watching him 
when he came to; because in all his life 
Obadiah could hardly remember the time 
when he had slept until eleven o’clock the 
next day. But he should worry. A train 
left every hour for Philadelphia, so they 
had told him. Different this, from Helio- 
trope City. Not bad at that, little old 
New York. Quite getting to like the place. 
Some fine day he’d come back maybe. He 
dressed and went forth into the world 
again, ready cash, reserve supply, little alli- 
gator bag and all. 

He reached Philadelphia a little after 
four in the afternoon. An hour later he 
was already issuing forth from Felix Gro- 
din’s office, highly satisfactory arrangements 
having been concluded with that gentle- 
man. In payment for the shipment of hose 
Obadiah was making to Grodin from Helio- 
trope City via Manhattan and Mr. Ephraim 
Neefe, $2839.50 was to be sent to Obadiah 
in Texas to an address which he would 
designate when he got there. Also, Grodin 
promised to hold the special six-inch hose— 
he himself had utterly no use for it—until 
such time as Obadiah should designate 
what was to be done about it. And still not 
a syllable of the Independent Producing 
and Refining Company passed Obadiah’s 
lips. 

os 

BADIAH landed in Wichita Falls like 

a deacon dropped into an opium dive 
in a dream. In the center of the town, along 
Ohio Street, or Oil Row, the curbs were 
jammed with automobiles of every make, 
from the prehistoric to the model of the 
day after to-morrow, with a preponderance 
of the latter. The sidewalks were lined 
with easels supporting large flamboyant 
maps, each an easily decipherable chart of a 
neighboring El Dorado to be parceled out 
in slices at ten dollars a cut, and the bally- 
hoo artists splashing their verbal vermilion, 
old rose and purple on those easels made a 
Coney Island of Wichita Falls, though to 
Obadiah it was as though the circus had 
come to some incredibly fantastic Helio- 
trope City. 

In the Central Oil Exchange, a long nar- 
row room with wooden benches, gallery, 
raised platform and a ragtime Paderewski 
shimmying his shoulders over a piano, a 
ring-the-cane game raised: to the one- 
thousandth power was in progress, to the 
accompaniment of a vocal uproar which 
sounded as though all the quarterbacks in 
the world had congregated there to toot 
their signals tout ensemble. The entire 
town was like 60,000 maniacs waiting to 
pounce on one lone Obadiah, and overnight 
he learned many things which he didn’t 
grasp at all, among them that $100,000 in 
this community was like a yeast cake ina 
batter of dough—put in to get the rise. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Public Demand Has Added 100,000 Square Feet — 


to Duratex Factories 


Vee these new additions to our already 
immense plant, the Duratex organization 
supplies a service required by the tremendous 
industrial development of our country. 
Duratex, as you know, is a product created by a 


scientific process to serve a new set of conditions in the 
upholstery material situation. 


Duratex has:the quality and appearance of a fine 
piece of handbuffed leather, and is made by men who 
for a generation were manufacturers of the finest 
leathers. 


Duratex is made in all leather colors—those deep, 
rich, blending colors peculiar to leather. 


Duratex comes in all the old Spanish and Moc 
leather grains as well as in the standard pebble 
straight English grains. 

There is no fading due to climatic or chen 
changes, heat or cold. | 

Duratex, the highest quality coated fabric now’ 
in upholstering automobiles and furniture, is famou 
its better wearing qualities. 


Duratex stays new and is as easily cleaned as af; 
of china. | 

There are millions of yards of Duratex now in us 
furniture and automobiles in every state in the Ur 
and in every country in the world, and the Dur 
Company stands back of every yard. | 
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THIS PIECE OF FURNITURE IS UPHOLSTERED WITH 
GENUINE 
g ame ET 
THE DURATEX CO. 
NEWARK, WN.J. 


Duratex Success Came of Duratex Quality 


rs success of Duratex is the sort of This production is the direct result of the judgment 
ward that comes to the manufacturer of the thousands of consumers who have used Duratex 
cserves the public best in any line of ae arta oa TEE: 


i 


The achievement of Duratex as a Better Upholstery 
Material is founded on the quality of the standard 
‘e influence of public satisfaction is in- products used in its manufacture and Duratex therefore 


3d by the increasing demand of Duratex stands the test of time. 


ag manufacturers using upholstery When buying a motor car, overstuffed divan or chair, 
be sure and look for the Duratex label. 


trials. 

uomobile manufacturers are the largest consumers It is your assurance of better service. 

polstery coverings, and they have increased their Duratex is an exclusive product; not an adaptation. 

3, until our production is now more than six miles There is nothing just as good, and nothing that will take 

f7 inch wide Duratex per day. its place. The label is your guarantee of genuine Duratex. 
Y peel 

} cme 


BRANCH OFFICES 


- MAIN OFFICE 


ANDWORKS DETROIT-MICH. 
NEWARK.NL CHICAGO-ILL. 
| Duratex Products: Automobile Upholstery Automobile Top Materials Hand Bag Materials 


Book Binding Materials Furniture Upholstery Rubberized Materials 


The Better Upholstery Material 
Waterproof - Sunproof and Remarkably Durable 
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*T fully realize now that KRYPTOKS end the bother 
of fussing with near and far glasses, of scowling 
over reading glasses and of wearing conspicuous 


bifocals,,and I am certainly going to have a pair.”’ 


Many people, like these friends of ours, 
to whom I have explained the value of 
KRYPTOK Glasses have hailed with 
delight the day upon which they first 
wore KRYPTOKS. For KRYPTOKS 
(pronounced Crip-tocks) ended their 
eyeglass troubles. 


I know because I have been through the whole 
experience myself. I know just exactly how irritat- 
hy ing it is to have to be constantly removing or 
‘ replacing reading glasses. I know just exactly how 
irritating it is to have to be constantly changing 
from near vision glasses to distant vision glasses. 
I know just exactly how irritating it is to have 
friends remark how much older you look when 
: wearing ordinary, conspicuous bifocals. 


And I also know, that from all these eyeglass 
troubles, KRYPTOKS bring you blessed relief. They 
are invisible bifocals, with all the advantages of near 
and far vision in one pair of glasses, yet so perfectly 
made, without a trace of a line or seam across the 
lenses, that no one can distinguish them from single 
vision glasses. ; 


* * * 


: Askyour optical specialist about KRYPTOK Glasses. 
They are, of course, sold only upon the advice of 
your specialist. Write for descriptive booklet. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc.,1017 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘RYPTO 


GLASSES z 
INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


‘THE 


KRY P-TOK 
Bifocal with 
clear, smooth, 
even surfaces 


© Old Bifocal 
with the 


| disfiguring 
» seam or hump 
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Every minute he kept his eye open for 
one J. Merton Blade, and instead of one 
he saw a thousand. Blades were as thick as 
grass in Kentucky. Flashier Blades than 
the one he had known; but Blades just 
the same; men who outdid a Malay head- 
man in colors and a French hairdresser 
in persuasiveness. They talked as other 
men breathed, easily and as a natural func- 
tion, and they sported diamonds the di- 
mensions of young cobblestones. Every 
sentence that passed over their lips ended 
on a period of six figures, and, if it was a com- 
pound sentence, on seven figures. Obadiah 
began to feel like a small boy who set out 
to find the bully who had treated him rough 
and then found him—in the center of his 
own gang. 

For two days Obadiah wandered up and 


down Wichita Falls, thinking and learning 


many and divers things. On the third 
night as he was passing down Ohio Street 
he thought he saw a familiar form cut 
across the pavement ahead of him. He 
started and stopped. Impossible! But if 
that wasn’t Bill Eller then he had never 
doused his head under the old station 
pump! But Bill—was dead! The man had 
vanished in the crowd in front of a soft- 
drink shop. Obadiah hurried to the en- 
trance, peered in and finally went in. But 
no Eller was in sight. He wandered out 
again, bewildered and even more thought- 
ful than before. He was seeing things! He 
stopped absently in front of an easel, and 
the barker immediately launched his spiel 
at him: 

Take a 


““C’m on! Don’t be a piker! 


chance like Brodie did and jump aboard © 


the Soarin’ Eagle Well! On’y ten bucks a 
soar, and when we soar you'll be sore you 
didn’t soar ’long with us! Ten bucks now’ll 
give you 2000 iron men when we start 
aéroplanin’!” 

Obadiah passed on and the magnetic eye 
and stentorian voice of another ballyhooist 
stopped him in his tracks. 

“Hit the trail, you!’”? commanded this 
gentleman, a dark short bludgeon of aman. 
“What. if ye tried ten others, ye never 
tried the Baby Grand Well, did ye? Hit 
the trail—pound the keys! Wait’ll you 
hear the songs the Baby Grand’ll play when 
we strike her pitch!” 

“King Bruce! The great King Bruce 
Well!” sang out a competitor a few steps 
farther on; and as though hypnotized 
Obadiah drew closer in his trance of absent- 
mindedness to the prophet of the King 
Bruce Well. ‘‘Hoot, mon!” shouted this 
lean hook-nosed Scot, in a Hester Street 
version of the Highland burr. ‘‘Six times 
I have played and six times I have lost!’’ 
he wept like Barney in a poker game. 
‘An’ what aboot the King Bruce, I say! 
Heh—what in ’ell ’bout ’im? He made 
six bum starts and faded the opposition in 
the seventh, didn’t he? Where d’ye get 
this stuff *bout bein’ discouraged? Aw 


right, aw right—don’ come round ’ere™ 


whinin’ ” He trailed off peevishly as 
Obadiah started to move away, and did. 

The next morning the bank in which he 
had opened an account notified him that 
a draft from Felix Grodin for $2839.50 had 
been deposited to his credit. In the after- 
noon he hired a flivver and drove the 
fourteen miles, under the tutelage of its 
owner, to Burkburnett. Across the 
burned-out prairie fields he got his first 
glimpse of it, a greasy smudge on the 
horizon, which later turned into a criss- 
cross and maze of derricks. He wandered 
round the place until sunset, through the 
nonpareil Burkburnett mud, over side- 
walks lined with mud hens—those non- 
descript humans awaiting the proper mood 
in which to return to work at about ten dol- 
larsa day andinthemeantimesitting wedged 
at right angles against the shop fronts. He 
observed all the variegated throng in its 
dart-dash after abrupt wealth, decked out 
in overalls and brilliants, silk and denim— 
millionaires, crooks, whining and singing 
beggars, mechanics and ditch diggers, vola- 
tile against a background of everlasting 
mud. 

He examined every bit of it curiously, 
the soft-drink-guzzling shops, the high and 
low powered cars, drays top-heavy with 
boilers, tanks, derrick parts and pipe 
lengths, horsemen and mud-splashed pedes- 
trians. And at nightfall he drove home, 
still under the tutelage of the master of the 
car, and in front of the garage nearest to 
his lodging house he paid over $400 for it. 

The next day Obadiah set out to find the 
famous Duppeltag-Eller, or Mansions- 
Blade tract, the golden acreage of the 


pany. It took him thre 
going to find it, for hi 
geography was the ha 
He felt in his bones 
to it, eight dust-t 


there and Obadiah 
morsefulness for the half-y 
man who had sold his y 
Mr. Blade and that little 
financiers and practical ¢ 
been bucking across the 
prairie until even He 
hind him began to vision y 
of Paradise lost. > 
Round Wichita Falls the 
or less interesting, with 
cotton fields, tents, shai 
schooners to be seen. But 
gray, parching, knee-high 
itself up to him, mile upor 
mile, unpocked with tents 
prairie schooners. Instead 
derricks, pipe lengths, hy 
biles plumed with streamers 
and bucking flivvers, he 
occasional traces of drill} 
and dry as the morning 
not even upon these—y 


‘illimitable baked prairie, 


had spoken gospel in one 
rate—Texas was a state in 
what direction you went t 
more of it. 

Up in the northern 


_County, midway betwee 


fields of Burkburnett an 


-diah came upon the drie 


most forlorn range he ha 
he knew that he had foun: 
his company, the Duppe 
Two wry derricks straddle 
than a W. C. T. U. bar 
five cents an acre woul 
ruinous consideration to of 
Only a misanthrope woul 
that, and then only to pr 
and inalienable right to 
misery. But as Obadiah | 
thing took place within hi: 
exalted. He found fait 
looked on it much as } 
looked upon the ranch her 
to quit or give away or so 
of Burkburnett town site, 
“The people who had si 
stood the sandstorms an 
had visited Burkburnett 
other disappointments an 
past few years, surely had 
in store for them,” the br: 
faith is alleged to have sai 
decreed the test well tc 
opened up the oil can of } 
“The little guy what ¢ 
worm, and picked on and 
who was made the goat ¢ 
and chokin’ bit o’ trans 
and that beat up Ezra T: 
Sam Micca, ought to hay 
him,”’ Obadiah might ha 
thing of the sort must ha’ 
stance of what passed thri 
he looked on that. desola 
account in any manner | 
subsequent actions, whic 
one of the most unique s 
history of Texas oil. 


looked at each other in’ 
ment. The Duppeltag tr 
the only property that 
for oil in the region. 
for all put the qui 
desire to try again 
the two dead holes 
slanted, dry rottin 
However, if a nut 
$250 for the privileg 
wanted to buy a 
raising pear, mesqul 
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* suitability of soil and 
made the State of 
uh, Brazil, the coffee 
vf the world. 
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Ba. 


FEE al Cour 
are Shipmates 


‘age 


On merchantman and man- 
of-war, COFFEE is an in- 
stitution. 


It is a recognized custom of 
the sea for COFFEE to be 
served to the on-going watch. 


From the Captain on the 
bridge to the Stoker in the 
hold the sturdy men of the 
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sea welcome the steaming 
cup that does so much to 
comfort the mind and allay 
fatigue of the body. 


Healthful, refreshing, nour- 
ishing —COFFEE is enjoyed 
by millions. 

You, too, will say, COFFEE 
is the best of all beverages. 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 


FEFEE ©— the universal drink 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
addition three dollars a day to potter 
round his holdings observing his experi- 
ments in the higher lunacy, they might 
just as well roll their own over there at his 
expense as on Bart Cowegill’s sizzling ve- 
randa. 

Besides, the little gent was a novel sort 
of apparition to them. Nobody like that 
had ever happened by down this way be- 
fore. Whatever his purposes, there was 
nothing crooked about ’em anyhow, and 
that was something. Nobody could ever 
gaze upon Obadiah’s countenance and by 
the wildest flight of fancy conceive of any- 
thing shady going on behind it. 

“Th’ on’y thing in the fuel line he’ll git 
outta thet ands the land itself. Thet’s 
dry enough t’ burn,” remarked Bart 
finally. 

Two hours later eight citizens of San 
Buena and neighborhood followed the 
trail of the little car out to the acreage of 
the reviving Independent Producing and 
Refining Company. They escorted two 
wagons loaded down and over with pro- 
visions of a sort, timber, cooking utensils, 
blankets, farming implements and all the 
construction tools in town, and, in short, 
everything which San-Buena could contrib- 
ute to a search for oil save curiosity and 
interest. There’s a point where even wild- 
catting induces precisely the same thrill 
as digging a hole for a telegraph pole. 

“Be careful o’ your cig’rettes, boys,” 
warned Delaney, grave as a totem post, 
when they arrived within hearing of Oba- 
diah. ‘‘One spark let daown careless like 
an’ this prom’sin’ prop’ty’ll jes’ be apt t’ 
explode!” 

By nightfall a shack had been put up in 
a diminutive hollow beside a pathetic 
trickle of water which wound through a 
hundred yards of sun-packed earth and 
then disappeared as mysteriously as it had 
appeared, having merely served to empha- 
size the scorching aridity of the land. This 
was the brooks, the rivulets and the merry 
springs overrunning with oil of which Mr. 
Blade had rhapsodized. 

That evening Obadiah worked over a 
rude chart of his land, helped copiously by 
the familiarity of the natives with every 
inch of it. He hardly slept for excitement. 
Twice during the night he wandered forth 
round the little stream like a newborn 
millionaire in the unbelievable pride of 
proprietorship through a made-to-order 
Italian garden. Early the next morning 
he divided the men and the immediate 
work to be done into two parts. Delaney 
took charge of one gang; Hugh Beale, a 
squatty farmer inclined to truculence, took 
command of the other. The work assigned 
to Delaney was rational—if anything con- 
nected with the project was. What Beale 
and his three helpers were asked to do 
puzzled them profanely. 

Obadiah produced his chart. About a 
hundred feet back from the rivulet he 
staked out a plot, approximately fifteen 
feet square. Beale and his men were set to 
digging there. Nothing else—just dig- 
ging—indefinitely. 

‘‘What’n hell is this?’’ demanded Hugh. 
“Say, jare you huntin’ fer oil or sinkin’ a 
mine? 

He swore a blue streak for ten minutes, 
then spat on his hands, picked up a shovel 
and peremptorily ordered the others to do 
likewise. Hugh hated suffering, but not as 
much as he loved to see others do it. 

A hundred and fifty feet east of the 
trench operations Obadiah designated the 
plot upon which the drilling rig was to be 
set up, and with Delaney and his crew he 
started the wearisome toil of moving the 
miserable drilling equipment from the other 
end of the tract to where Obadiah with in- 
spired insistence claimed the rig should be 
erected. A beautiful mess of junk it was 
which the lyrical J. Merton Blade had sold 
to the Independent Producing and Re- 
fining Company as oil machinery. He had 
bought it, photographs and the whole 
property included, in Wichita City, from 
the harebrained pessimist who had sunk 
the two dry holes. Tediously and footwise 
they dragged it through the clinging 
Duppeltag-Eller Mansions- Blade sand, 
after first going over it patiently, bit by bit, 
dividing it into what was in any way usable 
and noting exactly what had to be re- 
placed. In some miraculous way the “poor 
nut” from Heliotrope City induced the 
squinting and cussing plainsmen to stick 
on the job. 

One good derrick was made of the two 
decadent specimens, and in four days it 
reared its eighty feet of height above its 
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paler Ae base proudly and _ solitarily 
over the domains of the Obadiah Mansions 
Independent Producing and Refining Com- 

pany. The cable connecting the walking 
beam and the drilling tools was also in 
passable shape, and Obadiah had it care- 
fully wound up on the bull wheel, then 
passed through the crown pulley on top of 
the derrick, down through the temper 
screw on the end of the walking beam, and 
there attached to a huge rock in place of 
the rope socket, sinker and jars. The latter 
were in no condition to start the preca- 
rious work of drilling. 

In the meantime the excavation work 
which Obadiah had marked out for Hugh 
and his gang had proceeded to a depth of 
twenty-five feet before Beale blew up. 

“Where’n the hell’re y’ sendin’ us?” he 
demanded. ‘To China?” 

The first instinct of human nature is-to 
breathe; the second is to form a union. A 
strike follows, as a flapper follows the 
fashions. Three perspiring Texans came 
up from the depths and joined Hugh on 
the edge of the pit, rolling cigarettes. Bol- 
shevism was rampant. Obadiah was in- 
formed that three dollars a day was no 
living wage twenty-five feet below the 
deck. Unexpectedly in the face of this 
tie-up, lockout and serious labor question 
Obadiah found a friend. 

For some reason the big lanky Delaney, 
squinting against the sun and tracing the 
edge of his shadow on the ground with 
well-aimed tobacco juice, had taken a lik- 
ing to or pity on Obadiah. At any rate, 
Obadiah was paying cash. With Ed’s aid 
Obadiah fixed a new wage scale of $3.50 a 
day—cash, no stocks accepted—and four 
others, meaning three new men and one of 
Hugh’s crew, took up the digging. 

The operations had begun to attract 
casual spectators, solitary pop-eyed plains- 
men for the most part, but that afternoon 
a little hard-faced Irishman came wander- 
ing up to Ed Delaney and asked him for a 
job. He was almost as little as Obadiah, but 
with no shrinking qualities nor any ear- 
marks of undue humility, and he announced 
himself as a sort of itinerant oil-machinery 
specialist and experienced driller. With 
an impudent grin he explained his presence 
in the region. He had been kicked off a 
freight train in the middle of a comfortable 
snooze between two blinds at Cassales, a 
town smaller than San Buena, but boast- 
ing a railroad station of sorts, twelve miles 
southwest. Obadiah was to remember 
him with everlasting gratitude as the first 
man who brought faith to his own faith in 
the possibility of extracting money out of 
the holdings of the Independent Producing 
and Refining Company. 

“Thet’s all sat’sfact’ry,” said Ed De- 
laney, after the sawed-off Erin Islander 
told him: ‘‘A long-whiskered hick that 
would be near as high as yourself give me 
the way o’ the road here, an’ here I am.” 

“But what puzzles me, friend,’’ added 
Delaney, ‘‘is this: Our gas engine ain’t 
op’ratin’ yet, but ye’re in the possession 0’ 
a breath thet’s got consid’ble more rey’lu- 
tions and power in’t then Roosia, an’ ye’ll 
be a handy man to start the drillin’ with; 
an’ what, as I said before, puzzles me is 
where’n the name o’ Mr. Bryan did ye git 
it—it bein’ somethin’ new to me to learn 
thet freight trains is disbursin’ sech treas- 
ure, and the way ’tween here’n Cassales 
bein’ drier’n a preacher's throat?” 

Donnelly winked a devilish cocky wink. 

“Partner, I got it where I got it, and 
becase I didn’t get it a foot more’n a hun- 
dred miles o’ here it’s me privit opin- 
ion thet these pickin’s ain’t as dry as the 
lads over in Cassales were sayin’ they, was. 
It’s me hunch, as the sayin’ goes, an’ I’m 
ready to play’ t at ten dullars a day, pay’ble 
in stock. I e’n tell ye nathin’ more, but 
thet if I was standin’ on the topmost tip o’ 
the Panhandle I c’d smell the nectar o’ the 
gods doon in Galveston!” 

Under Donnelly and Delaney’s direction 
work was begun next day on two storage 
tanks of approximately 3500 barrels’capac- 
ity each, That afternoon, leaving Delaney 
in charge of operations, and with instruc- 
tions to keep all strangers off the grounds, 
Obadiah set forth in the flivver with Hugh 
Beale to Calvin, thirty-two miles distant, 
the largest town roundabout, and the near- 
est place he would be able to procure the 
machinery and parts he needed to start 
drilling. 

The following day he had secured what 
materials he required before noon; but 
Hugh wasn’t ready to return. Neither was 
Obadiah, for that matter. Hugh knew a 
place, he informed the Heliotropian, where 
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immortal surcease of sorrow and the mem- 
ories of futile oil chasing could be obtained 
at four bits a tumblerful, and he invited 
Obadiah to come along. Obadiah had 
other plans, and, leaving Hugh with the 
understanding that he was to meet him at 
noon the next day in front of the Long 
Horn Inn, he set out for Red Knoll, in 
Throckmorton County, where a new oil 
well had recently been brought in. 

He made friends with the owner, an 
operator named Meehan, a brusque sort 
with a twinkling eye and an honest grip. 
He studied the little gusher, jerkily throw- 
ing its 600 barrels of excellent oil into each 
twenty-four hours of time. 

“Thet won’t be anything to what I’m 
goin’ to strike,’”’ ruminated Obadiah. 

Meehan told everything he himself knew 
about the well; how he had drilled it, the 
quality of his product, the offers that had 
been made him for it; even showed Oba- 
diah the log of the drilling. The great 
drawback to the well was its location. 
He was eighteen‘miles of bad going from 
Calvin, and six from Orton, the nearest 
station; so transportation was a blood- 
curdling thing to ponder on; he hadn’t the 
ready money to lay a pipe line; anyhow, 
the well wouldn’t keep up at 600 barrels a 
day, that was one thing certain, and she 
might peter out before he could bring in 
another one. The logs of the two others 
he was drilling were not promising yet. 
He was uniquely frank for an oilman, and 
told Obadiah that if he got between fifty 
cents and a dollar a barrel for his oil at the 
well he was going to be satisfied, and let the 
buyer worry ’bout transportation. 

Obadiah returned to Calvin that night, 
in time to send a telegram north and east. 
The next morning he wandered up and 
down and through Calvin searching for a 
certain piece of machinery, en -he 
found it he had to search as long again for 
certain parts that could be adapted to it. 
He had kept his engagemerit with Hugh at 
noon; but Hugh was not there. Obadiah 
discovered him in the i inn, oblivious of the 
eall of oil drilling. He let Hugh sleep it off, 
and went back to his searching. 

‘Beats all everything,” said the owner 
of the inn, “‘how these strangers do come 
in and find it, and we home folks never do 
know where it is!” 

He wafted a spacious wink at Obadiah. 
Obadiah, however, was worried about more 
serious matters than Hugh and his condi- 
tion—the sinking tide of his capital for 
one thing. They started back for the 
Duppeltag range with nightfall. 

Between San Buena and Calvin and the 
Duppeltag-Ellertract aconstant trade route 
was now installed. This is an exaggerated 
way ofsaying that about two teams or trucks 
a week came to Obadiah’s development to 
aid him in what was being regarded as 
the maddest fit of sunstroke Texas had ever 
known. Bit by bit he got all his implements 
assembled—flawless tools, a repaired gas 
engine to propel the walking beam, and 
piping sufficient to run the oil to his stor- 
age tanks. The thump-thump of, the 
walking beam rocking like a steam hammer 
into the earth pounded the Duppeltag 
quiet to smithereens. A thrill possessed 
Obadiah entirely at the sound. 

Things, however, had got beyond him; 
he was close to the end of the tether of his 
cash. Whatever novelty the stark insanity 
of the project might have had for his 
helpers had long worn off, and the first 
suggestion that his funds were run out 
would start them irretrievably San Buena- 
ward; all except Delaney and Donnelly, 
who were the sticking kind. 

On the Friday after his trip to Calvin, 
Obadiah received a letter by messenger 
from Cassales. It announced the arrival 
of a shipment he was awaiting, and also 
announced the fact that if he wished to 
acquire said shipment there was a slight 
matter of $125 to be collected before said 
acquisition could be effected. And Oba- 
diah had no $125 when he deducted the 
wages he had to pay to-morrow. He 
walked round with a look of worry com- 
pared to which that of the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for president will be as 
Elsie Janis’ wreath of smiles. 

“‘What’s the matter, little pard?” asked 
Delaney that night. They were standing 
apart from the others. “‘Ye look cheer- 
fuler’n a cross-eyed bootlegger what’s 
fallen on rocky soil. What’s eatin’ yer 
innards ’way? Thinkin’ the price o’ oil’ll 
go daown when ye open up yer wells?” 

Donnelly had come up behind them. 

“Thet’s right! Unlimber yeself o’ yer 
trubbles, chief,’ he counseled. ‘You not 
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their full naive value. However, he was 
getting Jessop in a manner which proved 
that he hada claimonhim. Thegreat man, 
of whom Delaney and Obadiah had heard 
again and again in the gossip round the oil 
fields and whom they would never have 
dreamed of bringing down, in the state of 
their finances, was coming, and would wait 
for his fee until they struck oil! 

“He can on’y sty over till to-morrer 
noon,” said Donnelly excitedly; ‘‘and the 
wur-rd’s hustle, hustle now, boys!” 

He joined Delaney and Emmond, who 
had been getting ready for Jessop. Came 
noon; then early afternoon. Suddenly a 
ery sounded across the fields which for a 
second petrified every man there and then 
struck whatever he was holding out of 
hand. A resonant Irish voice drew each 
one of them to the well as though jerked 
there on strings. 

“Whoh! We’re off!” the cry came 
again. 

Donnelly, buck-and-winging about on 
seemingly a dozen pairs of feet, was point- 
ing excitedly to something. 

“Thur ye are, you miserable, pot-bellied, 
hop-toad unbaylavers! She’s coom through 
like a lydy. Oh, my byby, it’s Oi’m syin’ 
she’s a lydy! Oil sand—oil sand! Ye 
writhin’, blue-lipped, glue-eyed, ganglin’ 
hicks! Oil sand—if it ain’t, str-rake me 
dead fur an Orangemon! Beautifool, ex- 
pensive.oil sand!” 

Obadiah’s heart almost stopped beating. 

“But—but—d’ye think Jessop a 

““Jessop!’’ exploded the ecstatic and ir- 
reverent Mr. Donnelly. ‘“An’ who’n the 
hell’s Jessop? If I don’t know oil sand 
when thur under me own nose it is, what’n 
the hell’d Jessop know—ain’t I wur-rked 
on as mony wells as himself? Oh, boys, 
she’s a lulu, a zulu, a mulu f’om Missulu!”’ 
he danced. “‘Oh—Danny O’Connell, could 
ye be seein’ me now!” 

Jessop came, and poked his thick glasses 
at the sands of luxury. A lofty-domed, iras- 
cible, nervous-gestured runt he was; but 
the biggest man in his line in the fields. 
His prophecies and guesses were better 
than other men’s certainties. He would 
get frenzied over an overheated motor, a 
poor stretch of road, a bad egg or a tough 
steak—turn biliously dangerous, indeed; 
but when it came to oil wells he was as 
self-possessed as a bride’s biscuits. 

He checked off the strata they had cut 
through—top soil, sand, sandstone, hard 
gray sandstone, gray shale, limestone, 
shale—and oil sand. He clucked when he 
saw the sand, and then went to work si- 
lently. He took no man’s say-so upon any- 
thing appertaining to oil. He was born in 
Connecticut, and compared to a scientific 
Connecticut Yankee those who hail from 
the well-known doubting-Thomas common- 
wealth of Missouri are gullible innocents 
abroad. He discarded the log and ordered 
the drilling to recommence. 

There is nothing—war, floods, pestilence 
or women’s secrets—which spreads faster 
than the news of a new well coming in, 
particularly in unproved territory. And 
the more fantastic the strike the quicker 
word of it flies. While the drilling went on 
Delaney had the grounds cleared, extending 
the dead line over a mile round the well. 
But the tidings that Jessop had been called 
in was out, and oilmen knew that one 
didn’t call Jessop in to pass the time of day. 

When Jessop left the next day he gave 
the verdict. 

“You struck it!” said Jessop simply, 
and proceeded to grow grotesquely infuri- 
ated at once over a flat tire on his machine. 

Like magic the weariness of the men 
lifted from their shoulders. Delaney 
gripped Obadiah’s hand, lifeless with the 
outgoing pulse of dreams come through to 
reality, in a grasp which ordinarily would 
have brought the little man to his knees. 
One after another they gripped his hand, 
thumped him on the back, punched him in 
the chest and otherwise exultantly bruised 
his flesh and crunched his bones for him. 
It was a momentous hour for those men, 
because besides what they would receive 
from Obadiah each of them held land con- 
tiguous to Obadiah’s holdings, and just the 
increased value of it meant a one-way 
ticket for them all out of San Buena to 
places where life ran sweeter, livelier and 
not choked in its own dust. 

“She’s a lulu, a zulu, a mulu f’om Mis- 
sulu!’’ danced Donnelly. ‘Oh, Danny 
O’Connell! Oh, Danny O’Connell!”’ 

Two hours later the truculent Beale’s 
husky voice, raised by excitement to a 
frenzied falsetto, froze everything but the 
huge thumping walking beam, driving, 
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driving its way down to riches, into a new 
standstill. With a whoop the whole crowd 
broke and rushed to where the wrought-up 
Hugh was dancing round on one foot at the 
lower end of the stream, pointing down to 
it and making incoherent noises. 

There, losing itself in a splotch of mud, 
which seemed to have extended itself since 
the day before, was a dark dirty spread of 
some thicker substance than water, and, 
where it touched the latter, resting on top 
of it. Leaning down to it, kneeling beside 
it and bending over in a bobbing concentra- 
tion of eagerness, man after man poked his 
finger into it and smelled and tasted it, 
and out of each throat popped a single 
word with the percussion of a revolver shot: 


“There! There! Look!” yelled Shorty 
Flitch hysterically. 

Sure enough, a tiny but steady seepage of 
the dark dirty stuff fed in from one side. 
The jarring of the great walking-beam 
hammer had opened up some subterranean 
petroleum spring and sent it at an erratic 
angle up to the surface. 
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pee this time, Jessop having just left 
Calvin on the Dallas train, something 
happened which heralded the launching of 
a sinister combination at Obadiah and the 
Independent Producing and Refining Com- 
pany. 

In a hotel room in Wichita Falls five men 
sat round a small table. They were all ex- 
pert poker players and each of them could 
do tricks with cards. But they weren’t 
playing poker. In a faded Morris chair sat 
a decisive, direct-looking man, who made a 
good appearance. Garbed in a quiet gray 
suit, black shoes, a blue batswing tie and a 
plain white shirt and refined-looking gray 
soft hat, which was, however, tilted back 
at an unrefined angle, there was nothing 
flashy about J. Merton Blade. His modest 
garb was as professionally a part of him as 
the undertaker’s cerements of inky hue. Mr. 
Blade was speaking—only they didn’t call 
him Mr. Blade here—to Glittering Mack 
Gordon, whosediamond-riveted habiliments 
gave him the appearance of Father and 
Mother Headlight taking all the little Head- 
lights out for a stroll; to R. R. Ruby, the 
nimblest and wiliest-witted crook that the 
oil fields had brought to bloom, though he 
was fat and looked something like Buddha 
in full regalia; toa blond and high-colored 
man, remembered in Heliotrope City as Bill 
Eller, and known in Wichita Falls as James, 
or Dandy, Hope; and to Morrie Hummel, 
a taciturn dark being of usefulness on pre- 
pared occasions. 

Mr. Blade,*or Mr. Kinney, as his com- 
panions addressed him, was elucidating the 
technic of a friendly little game in petro- 
leum which he contemplated playing in 


. new territory. 


“Me and Dandy’ll land in this town,’’ 
explained Mr. Blade, ‘‘and float among 
the hicks, inquiring, in ways that’ll spread 
it best, if there’s any liberal-minded natives 
willing to lease their land for oil purposes, 
and we'll get about 20,000 or 30,000 acres 
at less’n a dollar a acre. Then Morrie 
here, who’s our expert geologist, ‘ll blow in 
and give the land the once-over and locate 
a place to put down a well, making his due 
and proper examination and also a fayor- 
able report. Up’ll#go, right away, the 
value o’ the leases, a‘little bit.” 

He took a beneficent puff on an excellent 
cigar and continued: ~~ 

“*Then we'll hire a guy to put down a well, 
and in about ten days the derrick’ll be up. 
When we hit 300 or 400 feet underground 
we'll let out the glad word that the log’s a 
bear—just like the Jennings, High Island 
or Big Hill. The hicks’ll begin to get 
warmed up still more, and the leases’ll 
go up a leetle bit higher, but we’ll keep on 
serene down to 1200 or 1500 feet—where we 
strike a showing of gas! Can you see ’em 
then? The dirt we bought ‘in at less’n a 
dollar a acre’ll be worth five or ten by that 
time. But still we wait. We go down 
another hundred, and there’s where we 
stop and strike a showing of oil. We puta 
guard round the well and eall in Morrie 
again. And maybe another expert— 
Blackie Friedman, say. A couple days 
later a bit’ll get hung or a casing pulled 
apart, see, and there’s a delay. Here’s 
where we get busy and sell out at a couple 
thousand-dollars a acre near the well that 
a whole army of hicks is watchin’ with 
open eyes and: palpitatin’ hearts. Just as 
soon as the excitement’s calmed down 
we'll send out a report that the bit got 
hung, have the derrick pulled down and 
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hauled off, and leave the rubes wonderin’ 
why by the whiskers 0’ Captain Kidd they 
didn’t get more’n a showin’ o’ oil on paper 
for their cash. See? All regular too. Not 
a thing can touch us. Oh, this is a great 
little state, boys!”’ 

As Mr. J. Merton Kinney Blade reached 
the conclusion of his cute little plan there 
came an interruption to the discussion of 
it, which was to knock all thoughts of such 
piker amusements as extracting a profit of 
$100,000 or $200,000 from an investment 
of $25,000 out of these gentlemen’s heads. 
The telephone rang. Dandy Hope Bill 
Eller answered it. 

“Tt’s for you, Matt,” he said, holding 
the receiver out to Kinney. ‘‘Sounds like 
Dick Mowbray.” 

“Hello— Kinney? This is Dick 
Mowbray,” the voice came loudly over the 
wire, audible to each of them. 

“Hello, Dick. Where you at?” 

“Calvin! Heard you blew in again, and 
I got some good news for you.” 

“Shoot, kid!”’ 

“Am I wrong or am I right? Or just 
soused? But is it a fact that you and the 
gang had that old Duppeltag property in 
Young County, and got rid of it?” 

“You're right!’ said Mr. Kinney with a 
laugh. ““Why?” 

““D’ye know a guy named Mansions— 
Obadiah Mansions?”’ 

Mr. Blade Kinney started. 

“*Sure—he’s the sucker that bit! What 
about him?”’ 

“Oh, boy—he bit all right, old-timer!”’ 
drawled the other. ‘‘He’s struck oil 
there—that’s all!” 

“What? Oh, Lord!” cried Mr. Kinney 
Blade, dropping the receiver as though it 
were a red-hot coal and clasping his fore- 
head. He sat abruptly down, his legs 
breaking behind his knees, a fireworks of 
reverse mental somersaults exploding in- 
side him. The receiver dangled against 
the wall for a half minute while the others 
stared at him petrified, before he jumped 
to the telephone again. 

“Hello! Hello!” he barked ferociously 
into the mouthpiece. ‘‘ Mowbray!” 

Volleying laughter came over the wire. 
A murderous hate flared in Mr. Blade 
Kinney—this was the prelude to the whole 
world’s laughter when the story of Helio- 
trope City got its inevitable airing. Throw 
a confidence man in jail and if he’s a good 
sport he may grin. Make a monkey out of 
him and he’ll wilt. 

“Hello! Hello!” 

“You—you sold him that land!” came 
the humor-burdened voice of Mowbray 
over the wire. “Sing me to sleep—I’m 
crazy! Qh!” 

““You’re not; I am! What happened? 
Talk, Dick!” he pleaded now. 

“Only a little old Burkburnett over 
again, thass all! It’s creepin’ out of the 
creek and they’ve struck two gushers 
throwing about 15,000aday. Report’s been 
made by Jessop ——”’ 

“‘Jessop!’’ echoed the five men. 

“Yeh—and he made a statement just 
now before he hopped on the Dallas train 
that she’s the finest prospect he’s ever 
touched, and they’ve got about two dozen 
5000-barrel tanks chock-full already, 
and ie 

POT eh! Cut it!”’ yelled Mr. 
Alias Blade. 

Mr. Mowbray was enjoying the joke on 
him hugely, and it wasn’t up to him to 
lessen the shock. But Mr. Kinney de- 
tected the edge of waggery and he was not 
in the mood for it. 

““Onthelevel, Mowbray, didtheystrike?”’ 

““On the level! And on the level, Matt, 
Jessop made a favorable report. This 
whole district’s overrun with cash already. 
Macullar, Halloway, ‘Dennett, Schmidt, 
Bill Meyers’re down here. None of you 
pikers’ll be able to touch this; this is big 
stuff, kid.” 

Mr. J. Blade Kinney Merton—he didn’t 
know what or who or where he was—hung 
up with a curse, and again sat down. The 
others did likewise. They looked at each 
other and found no pleasure in the view. 

“Tell me I’m crazy!” said Bill Eller 
Dandy Hope finally. ‘‘Say it slow,’ he 
whispered, incredulous; ‘to music.”’ 

But Mr. Kinney said nothing to music, 
He jumped up and yanked Glittering Mack 
up with him. 

“He knows Dandy ’n’ me, but you beat 
it down to Calvin faster’n blazin’ hell, 
Mack, and get the facts. Phone me the 
second you’ve got an earful! I’m going to 
horn in on this!” 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Heliotrope City. He was finished three 
minutes before Eller had Claghorne, in St. 
Louis, on the wire. 

One of the most expensive telephone 
conversations on record took place, Mr. 
Kinney slowly and with cool distinctness 
telling off letter after letter in a meaningless 
arrangement, while Mr. Claghorne copied 
and tallied them. One hour after they had 
hung up, a telegram was flashing to Oba- 
diah Mansions, president of the Independ- 
ent Producing and Refining Company, 
Heliotrope City, and Mr. Claghorne now 
had Mr. Ezra Tidewater, president of the 
Citizens Union Bank of Heliotrope City, 
on the phone and was relaying a message 
from Mr. Kinney to him by code. The 
telegram to President Obadiah read: 


Struck on head in Philadelphia; remember being 
put in taxi. Next I knew met acquaintance on street 
in St. Louis, did not recognize him at first. He took 
me home and treated me. Still weak and bruised up, 
but leaving for Wichita Falls to-day. Was robbed, 
but will make amount trusted me good out of my 
personal capital of course. Am proceeding to Texas 
at once in order to develop our land without delay. 
Detailed information follows in letter; think I have 
clew torobbers. Address Archer Hotel, Wichita Falls. 

J. MERTON BLADE. 


After he had talked to Mr. Tidewater, 
Mr. Claghorne dispatched the letter con- 
taining the detailed information of Mr. 
Kinney’s misfortune. Mr. Kinney had a 
great deal of confidence in Mr. Claghorne, 
who was a master of language, both spoken 
and written. Of the latter, indeed, he was 
the master of anybody’s language if he had 
a good specimen of it. Mr. Kinney for this 
occasion instructed him to use the hand- 
writing designated as Blade, Number C. 

The message relayed to Mr. Tidewater 
included a repetition of the telegram and 
the following in addition: 


Mansions came to Texas and struck oil on Duppel- 
tag tract. If you made him redeem all stock we’ve 
lost fortune. Will see him in two days and work him 
somehow. I replace amount taken, so send me your 
share immediately to old address here. Raise all coin 
possible in addition. Don’t waste minute. Wire 
Chamber of Commerce or anybody you want to in- 
vestigate truth of this strike of Mansions if you are 
doubtful. This is big. Come yourself if possible, but 
get cash down here at once. You know you can 
trust me. 


“How you going to explain all that 
fake rigmarole?’’ questioned Mr. Ruby. 
“Knocked-on-the-head business, aphasia, 
or what you got, when it comes to a show- 
down? They’re going to get the Philadel- 
phia police on the job.” 

“The hell with the Philadelphia police!” 
snarled Mr. Kinney. ‘‘That stuff about 
my having a clew will hold them, and the 
letter—here, read it after a bit—’ll hold 
?em still more. And Ezra’ll hold ’em if 
nothing else will. Anyhow, I’m worrying 
about that when I come to it. I’ve framed 
the proper lay to get to Mansions. He 
owes this whole business to me. He’ll be- 
lieve I got hit on the dome all right when I 
cough up and make good on more’n $100,000 
I took out of his burg—or do you think he 
won't? I’m not growing gray wondering 
what the Philadelphia police think about it. 
Just now our next worry is the cash! No 
matter how many kinds of driveling fool 
he is or how good I think my chances of 
horning in on his strike are we got to pre- 
pare for all emergencies. Control’s control, 
and if it’s control of something big enough 
it can change a tadpole into a groundhog in 
a night. Tidewater’s going to be good for 
a wad, and a fat one—he’s got to be! We'll 
get Jimmy Anderson, Bill King, Rex and 
some others, and dig up and round up all 
the coin that we can lay our mitts on— 
every greenback counts, and every minute 
counts more.”’ 

“Listen, Matt, be calm!”’ exhorted Mr. 
Ruby. “Suppose he says ‘Ta ta, Matt 
Kinney, I never met you before,’ eh? 
What then? A good oil proposition that’s 
real talks millions, and how in the hell do 
you expect us to buy out a guy that’s 
holding a county full of oil?’”’ he demanded, 
a little irritated. 

“By piling it up in dollar bills in front of 
him!” exclaimed Mr. Blade. ‘‘The way the 
first Dutchman bought Manhattan, see? 
The nut’s got no more imagination about 
money than you’ve got about religion. 
Only a guy without imagination could’ve 
taken a slant at that tract we palmed off on 
him and imagined there was oil there. It 
wasn’t normal! He’s dazzled yet—he 
must be!” 

“‘Well, and then?” 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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(Continued from Page 163) 

“Then this—I’m ducking under cover 
while you guys rustle up coin. The day 
after to-morrow I’m blowing in from St. 
Louis, see, and you’ll take me to the Archer 
in a taxi. I’ll be bandaged up so’s nobody’d 
know me, and I'll go to bed. There ought 
to be mail there by then from his home 
town, which will ease us into the next play. 
There’s where you and Morrie enter.” 

“Shoot,” said the fat man. 

“You roam forth and bring him in here 
Take a copy of my telegram, fake the St. 
Louis head, and take out what’ll come from 
his home town, with what we’ll add. Stick 
to him day and night; be sweet as virtue 
and as near as glue till you get him here. 
Get me?” 

“T do,” answered Buddha. 

““And when he asks about me dodge de- 
tails, but in a general way let it be known 
what a white upstanding citizen I am— 
who never went back on a friend. You 
play the remember-the-friend-who-served 
you - faithful - and - got - cracked - over - the- 
noodle-for-it, until he weeps for gratitude! I 
want something to work on when I step in.”’ 

“T’ll give you lots,”’ promised Mr. Ruby. 

“This!”’ said Mr. Blade Kinney, stretch- 
ing himself in a manner which was the 
modern equivalent for girding up one’s 
loins, “‘is going to mean Easy Street for all 
of us for life!” 

XT 

S A CLASS there are few better psychol- 
ogists than the big confidence men 
and flash promoters who go forth with fat 
rolls, fat schemes, infinite assurance and 
abysmal brass. Mr. Kinney had estimated 
Obadiah’s reactions to what Mr. Ruby had 
to tell him better than the Heliotropians 
who had known the little hosemaker all his 

life could possibly have done. 

Boom scenes in San Buena awaited Mr. 
Ruby. He felt right away that a day later 
he would have been too late. The old- 
time fly-by-night crowd with the grand 
manner and the ready currency were out 
in force. Out on the Duppeltag tract 
Donnelly had pointed numbers of them out 
to Obadiah. 

“That would be Pelley now, who oper- 
ated the big Eastland Land Divilopmint 
swindle; and thare’s Norris, the thin guy; 
and besides him ye can see Graven and 
Hotech, who, the sying is, have got more 
busted comp’nies togither to their credit 
thin Rockyfeller’s got good ones!” 

But though they could be spotted they 
couldn’t be resisted, for they offered prices 
for leases of land contiguous to Obadiah’s 
holdings and for shares which his helpers 
had received in lieu of wages, which could 
not be refused. Simple, almost childishly 
minded, the rough-spoken farmers and 
rangemen had no chance against the golden 
onrush of the glib-tongued, roll-flashing 
legion. Two hours before Mr. Ruby ar- 
rived Obadiah sold his options on the 5500 
acres he held beside his original tracts, to 
a five-man combine—Halloway, Mowbray, 
Smedley, Friedman and Dolan, for $7.50 
an acre, retaining a twenty-five per cent in- 
terest in what oil might be produced there. 
He divided the money with the men who 
had helped him prove his faith. 

Mr. Ruby’s job was almost too easy. 
To say Obadiah was surprised at the re- 
cital of the Iliad of woe and nobility which 
that Buddha-resembling spellbinder made 
of the story of Mr. Blade’s unrivaled de- 
votion to duty is to falter in expression. 
Obadiah had more than his allotted share 
of sympathy for suffering. He had suffered 
himself. Mr. Ruby, working upon a report 
received the day before from Mr. Tide- 
water, cleverly drew the analogy between 
Obadiah’s own case and the blight of false 
accusations that had fallen on Mr. Blade. 
Then again, Obadiah was too happy at the 
triumphant vindication of his slaving and 
his faith to be captious about a few doubt- 
ful details concerning Mr. Blade. Obadiah 
was lost the instant he agreed to leave the 
oil tract with Mr. Ruby, riding away in a 
great red limousine to Palo Ponto, where 
they would get the train for Wichita Falls, 
for Mr. Ruby was taking no chances in 
having his man waylaid by someone in 
Calvin who might be inclined to offer him 
a price for his land in any way commen- 
surate with its estimated value. 

Obadiah was never to see either his land 
or his oil well again. And if he needed to be 
any more lost than he already was, that, too, 
happened in the first three minutes of 
his reunion with Mr. Blade. It took ex- 
actly that long for the bandaged gentle- 
man on the sick bed to demonstrate his 
cleverness and knowledge of Obadiah’s 
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psychologic soft spots. Mr. Blade re- 
turned to Obadiah $110,000 in immacu- 
lately pure gilt-edge negotiable bonds. 

Obadiah was human, despite the frailty 
of his knowledge of things sharp. Sympa- 
thetic as he was he must have remembered 
all along until that moment the sun-baked 
days and laborious nights he had lived 
through to win out against ridicule and un- 
belief, and he could not have been human 
had he not resented just a little bit having 
anyone who had not shared his trials com- 
ing at the winning moment to insist upon 
sharing in the reward. In shorter phrase, he 
was human enough, perhaps, to have wished 
that if Mr. Blade was going to get rapped 
on the bean, why couldn’t he have stayed 
rapped? 

But when Mr. Blade, telling him how 
other ventures of his had smiled goldenly 
upon him, handed over that $110,000 which 
he had been compelled to make good at 
6624 cents on the dollar Obadiah did just 
what Mr. Blade figured he would do. He 
promptly forgot his own suffering and re- 
membered only that honest Merton had 
suffered too. 

He proceeded to do something, however, 
which rather startled Mr. Blade. He in- 
sisted upon going out with Mr. Ruby at once 
and sending the bonds to Mrs. Mansions! 

“‘She’ll be so glad—to know everything’s 
all—well; all fine and honest,” said Oba- 
diah with hesitant joyousness. ‘“‘She—she 
always said so!”’ he added, falling into his 
wife’s immortal refrain. 

He directed the bonds to Mrs. Caroline 
Mansions, and returned with Mr. Ruby to 
Mr. Blade’s room. Thereafter there was 
only the faintest bit of fluttering on Oba- 
diah’s part against the net which that gen- 
tleman proceeded to tighten about him. 
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URE, you will! Sure, Mr. Ruby, he’ll 

have another!” said the bandaged fig- 
ure on the bed, moving a little spryer than 
when the little man fidgeting with a wine- 
glass had first come into the room an hour 
before. ‘‘Can’t get this lying round loose 
like in the good old times, Mr. Mansions! 
No, sir-ree! Ah, the good old times!” 

Obadiah took another, his third. But 
Mr. Blade had nothing so crude in mind as 
getting Obadiah drunk. He didn’t have to. 
When Mr. Ruby a little later offered to fill 
his glass the fourth time it was Mr. Blade 
who checked Mr. Ruby. 

“No, sir, we’re talking business, and I 
can see that Mr. Mansions is not a drinking 
man—he needs a clear head,”’ he said. And 
Obadiah, who had been whimsically won- 
dering what Caroline would say could she 
see him now, felt correspondingly grateful 
to Mr. Blade, and reassured, though he 
didn’t need to be, that everything was open 
and aboveboard, in accordance with Mr. 
Blade’s usual custom. 

“T—J had one bad experience goin’ in 
partners,’’ Obadiah had been brought round 
to saying, by the spirit of good fellowship 
and Mr. Blade; ‘‘and—well, I don’t mean 
anything personal to you, Mr. Blade,’ he 
said awkwardly, interrupting himself, ‘but 
while I see your rights, as you say, I want to 
go on alone— begging your pardon—or get 
out alone.”’ 

He paused. Mr. Blade was a little 
worried; not so much though. 

“T don’t mean to go hurting your feelings 
none,”’ Obadiah went on hesitantly; “‘but— 
eh, now—what would you consider a fair 
price for me to give you for your share, 
putting it at forty per cent?”’ 

Mr. Blade nearly gasped. This was a 
stumper, to say nothing of being a queer 
turn to the business. If he put it at what it 
was worth Obadiah would get an inflated 
idea of the whole works, and there was 
many a slip liable between a man talking 
about giving up wealth to you—and your 
collecting it. On the other hand if he gave 
him a low figure Obadiah could raise the 
money now in an hour, and Mr. Blade 
stood to lose—millions maybe. 

He smiled engagingly at Obadiah. 

“Now let’s regard this reasonable, Mr. 
Mansions,” he said. ‘Are you really heart 
and soul an oilman?”’ 

“Um—no,”’ admitted Obadiah peat 

“Well, I am!’ confessed Mr. Blade. 
“Oil’s my game. I’ve lived init; I know it 
from A to Z. It isn’t just the money—that 
don’t mean anything to me—it’s the joy of 
working in the stuff I know how to work i in, 
see? Now, you—do you get joy out 0’ 
digging for oil?” demanded Mr. Blade. 

“No—eh, not ’zactly,’’ said Obadiah 
truthfully. ‘It’s thrillin’, but it’s hard and 
hot and wearing.” 
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“There you have it!’’ proclaimed Mr. 
Blade triumphantly. ‘‘There’s the answer! 
T’ll buy you out!” 

“But I ——” Obadiah began, when Mr. 
Blade interrupted him, feeling that now he 
was indeed on the right track. 

“You don’t want to go in partners—I 
can understand that; and you don’t really 
hanker after the sort o’ work. Then you 
don’t know the country or the men here. I 
do. Oil’s a fiendish expensive prop’sition to 
get out of the ground—you must ’a’ learned 
that already—and all sorts of aoedenta 
happen. I can handle all that; always 
have. Haven’t I, Mr. Ruby?” 

“One of the most expert and successful 
men we have in the fields, Mr. Mansions!” 
agreed Mr. Ruby gladly. 

“‘T can raise money without signing away 
my life and my profits; but you’d be 
trimmed so, Mr. Mansions—materials, labor 
and everything being what they are, un- 
stable and all—that in a year you’d have 
nothing left at all. That’s why I think the 
wisest thing you could do would be to sell 
to me.’ 

“Tt would be impossible for you to do any 
better, Mr. Mansions,” said Mr. Ruby, and 
gave a lot of wonderful reasons in support of 
his contention which both impressed Oba- 
diah and gave Mr. Blade a breathing and 
thinking spell. 

““Why, Mr. Mansions,” he went on with 
new vim, despite his bandages—went on 
irresistibly, with brilliance and logic, no 
less—‘“‘how long do you think you’ll last at 
this game, eh?”’ he asked solicitously. “‘A 
man like you,:not used to the climate or 
nothing, not used to this kind of work? 
Why, Mr. Mansions—d’ye know this cli- 
mate’s downright injurious for them what’s 
not used to it?” 

“There’s nothing injurious that’s got 
something like $800,000 in it,” said Obadiah 
earefully. ‘‘There ought to be all o’ that, 
eh, at least; don’t you think so?” he asked. 

Both Mr. Blade and Mr. Ruby’s insides 
performed contortion feats. It was: like 
listening to a man holding out a twenty- 
carat diamond and saying, ‘‘ Now, I reckon 
that oughta fetch all of fifty dollars, don’t 
you reckon so, too?’’ And then, perhaps, 
refuse to sell. 

The miserable piker! With no idea of 
what untold wealth he might be tapping— 
there he sat, the hick in absolute ignorant 
control of it! Anything in six figures looked 
like the Eiffel Tower to him, and he was 
one of those beings who are congenitally 
unable to cope with the thought of owning 
a million dollars. When fortune erratically 
does land feet: first on them they’re either 
knocked cold like"Jamie Dawes, who sold 
the Highlander Well for $99,000, or left 
petrified in their previous condition of servi- 
tude like MecClesky down there outside of 
Ranger, seven times a millionaire, who went 
into Ranger and got a common labor. job 
at three dollars a day from the contractor 
he hired to build him a hotel. 

In the next hour Obadiah was driven into 
a corner by Mr. Blade and Mr. Ruby, 
where he was compelled to put a price on 
his property, and he sold out for $750,000 a 
holding which Mr. Blade conservatively 
but privately valued at $5,000,000 or more. 

Mr. Blade had sized up Obadiah cor- 
rectly. All the oil conceivable didn’t have 
the tangible appeal to him which a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash had. There 
are lots of people like that; people to whom 
a sand lot 100 by 150 in a Jersey bog looms 
bigger than a mortgage on the celestial 
regions... They are the people who invented 
the adage ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush’’; and they believe it, even if 
the bird in the hand is a sparrow and the 
two in the shrubbery are birds of paradise. 

Mr. Blade had sized him up correctly, 
and it was all over in incredibly short 
order. 

A great many prosperous-looking men, 
sporting diamonds, arrived, seemingly part- 
ners of Mr. Blade.. Obadiah saw indeed all 
but two of Mr. Blade’s associates, and 
those were the two he would have been most 
interested in meeting there. But Ezra Tide- 
water, who had come in the night before, 
was sitting in another room in the hotel, 
smoking a terrible cigar and reading a paper 
as though he hadn’t a care in the world; 
while at the table in the same room Bill 
Eller was fidgeting on his chair, waiting for 
the tidings, and looking eagerly at the door 
in between haphazard games of solitaire. 

So Obadiah went forth into the world, 
and though he hadn’t exactly parted with 
his birthright for a mess of pottage he had 
been content with a miserable $750,000, 
mostly cash and the most instantaneous 
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places, and ye’ll be doin’ a unique sarvice to 
the oil perfession in Texas, Mr. McCulley,” 
he said. 

“You mean to tell me that Jessop didn’t 
know a doctored well when he saw it?” 
demanded Mr. McCulley. 

Donnelly winked. 

“Me friend,” he said, “I once saved Mr. 
Jessop’s life; but if ye’re solic’tous ’bout 
Mr. Jessop’s reputation ye can add this: 
Whin he examined the well he would’ve 
had to drill 400 feet to get to the kind of 
stuff what’s in the earth normally over 
there. Before he came the well was drilled 
to 2000.feet, and thin a exact dooplicite of 
the log of the famous Jane Grey Well, 
which, if ye want to know it, I bored me- 
self, was built back in to 1600 feet. So ye 
e’n see what manner o’ grand and tactful 
swindle he was up aginst,”’ grinned Don- 
nelly broadly. “And thin—but look here— 
I fergot this.”’ 

He pulled a folded and grimy paper out 
of an inner pocket and flattened it out on 
the desk, 

‘ONis @ little list,” he said; ‘‘was special 
prepared for me be Mr. Edgar Carew, a 
fine gintleman, and ye know it, of the 
Southern Oil Invistors Protective ’Socia- 
tion. Ye will see thare the names of aisy- 
minded gintlemin who have parted the 
well-known public on occasions from sums 
from $100,000 up, in caressin’ ways un- 
techable be the so-called law. 

“Ye will see there check marks made be- 
side sartain names, and the same and none 
ither are the names of the gintlemin who 
invisted with characteristic foresight their 
hard-earned stealings in the Indepindint 
Producin’ and Refinin’ Company, which 
now they own entirely thimsilves. Not 
anither mon thin some crook listed here as 
has got a slice o’ thot land from us, Mr. 
McCulley; not one! And if ye do your 
duty and print this tale in a nice black spicial 
edition there won’t be ayther!” 

About the time that Donnelly had de- 
scended from the sanctum of the Calvin 
Morning Call and was again flattering Oba- 
diah’s erstwhile means of transportation 
into recalcitrant mobility, and about the 
time that Mr. J. Merton Blade Kinney, 
now subdued to a semblance of himself, 
with a little group of practical financiers 
and expert oilmen, was contemplating for 
the last time a brass nozzle in a dry well 
with an emotion too vast for words, two 
companions were swinging jauntily toward 
a ticket agent of a steamship line in Gal- 
veston. 

One was a neatly dressed little man; 
quite chirpy-looking, in fact, as though he 
ate nothing but the earliest birds for break- 
fast. The other was the great god Freedom, 
who had lost his little companion one morn- 
ing some weeks ago in front of the public 
library in New York, and had found him 
again the day before in Wichita Falls. 

The little fellow carried a little antique 
alligator-skin bag himself, but behind him 
a negro porter with a lavish countenance 
came bearing two beautiful cowhide bags, 
more superfine than the famous equipment 
of Mr. Blade, which had been so admir- 
ingly commented upon in Heliotrope City. 
But the great god Freedom lugged no bag- 
gage at all. That’s why he was the great 
god Freedom. However ~ 

The little man hesitated for just a second 
in front of the clerk. 

“Do your boats go to Valparaiso?”’ he 
asked, 

The clerk nodded. The little man pulled 
out the fattest and tightest roll of bills 
which that clerk had ever seen. 

“Gimme a ticket,’’ he said manfully. 

“R-round trip?” asked the clerk, be- 
witched by that roll. 

“No,” said the little man; ‘‘one way!” 

And the great god Freedom grinned. 


(THE END) 
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“This is the way 
to deal with carbon” 


‘Hundreds of motorists have given up all hope of correcting *‘ 
carbon troubles, but it can be done—when you know how.’”’ 


this repair shop gets here di- 

rectly or indirectly because of 
carbon. Carbon is every motorist’s 
greatest enemy. 


Pits sere shor every car in’ 


“Carbon clogs your cylinders, 
overheats your motor and causes 
destructive pre-ignition and ‘car- 
bon knocks.’ It fouls spark plugs, 
gums up piston rings and pits ex- 
haust valves, causing them to leak 
compression. Carbon keeps this 
repair shop busy. 


“Tf carbon is causing trouble, you 
are probably running on a too-rich 
mixture. Nearly everybody does. 
Here’s how to correct it—” 


How to adjust carburetor 


“‘With your engine well warmed up and 
idling, and the cut-out open, cut down 
the gasoline until you hear the engine begin 
to misfire. Then, slowly turn the adjust- 
ment back, notch by notch, until the ex- 
haust is again regular. This lean mixture 
burns clean and reduces carbon troubles.” 


How to know if muffler 
is clogged 
““A caked, clogged muffler is an unsus- 
pected cause of trouble. It takes experts 


to know whether motor or muffler is at 
fault. But with a G-Piel Cut-Out, you 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely pos- 
itive in action. It 
never sticks. 


can test your motor with the muffler and 
without it—no need to tear the muffler 
down—no need even to leave the driver’s 
seat. « 


How to blow carbon out 


“‘When your motor starts to carbonize, 
the quickest way torelieve it is to use kero- 
sene, wood alcohol or some ready-made 
carbon remover, and with spark retarded, 
speed up motor and blow the carbon out. 
Be sure the G-Piel Cut-Out is open or 
the deposit will lodge in the muffler—and 
the trouble will be worse than before.” 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist enjoys the 
sharp, clear bark of a powerful, sweet- 
running motor. A hot spark in every cylin- 
der! Valves opening wide and seating 
tight! Just the right mixture from car- 
buretor! Exhaust gases scavenging freely 
through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 


The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives that 
extra ‘‘ounce’”’ of power on a hard pull or 
short “‘sprint,’”? and it helps cool a hot 
engine. 


Select the right size cut-out for your 
car from the G-Piel chart at your dealer’s. 
It will save its cost many times in a 
single season. 


Sales Depariment 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO.,INc. 
25 W. 43rd St. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 


The G-Piel construction 
closes the passage to the 
muffler. 100% of the ex- 
haust must shoot directly 
into open air. : 


(s-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 


Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 
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Your Friend Mr Punch says 


“You who love dependable tools— 

“Get acquainted with the devices 
and instruments on the opposite 
page. Accuracy is their middle 
name. Quality is their first. 

“Each one has its own special 
features and advantages that will in- 
stantly appeal to every real mechanic.”’ 


Nothing is left undone to make 
Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good ‘Tools 


live up to their good name. 


From the time raw materials are ordered 
until the shipping-room is reached there is 
continuous scrutiny—scientific inspection to 
insure every tool’s becoming a genuine credit 
to the whole line of “1500 Good Tools.” 


Tool Insurance 


We have installed every device and safe- 
guard known to us for protecting their ac- 
curacy and quality. This insurance is more 
than worth while. The confidence of both 
hardware dealers and workmen who once 
become acquainted with us increases with 
every tool they buy. 


Get Our Catalog 


If good tools mean anything to you, you 
should have our complete catalog. : It com- 
pletely illustrates and describes this com- 
prehensive line of 1500 Good Tools for 
mechanics and artisans in every trade. 


Most hardware dealers already carry 
Goodell-Pratt Tools in stock. Those who 
do not will be glad to obtain them for 
you on request. 
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drab monot- 
ony of trench 
life Felix had 
taught thisdog 
of the regiment the manual of arms — the 
signification of ‘Hin route!’’ “‘En avant!” 
“Hn voiture!’’—and to fetch his boots, his 
mail, his musette bag. As an orderly on the 
Front, Poulbot was a decided success. In 
poilu slang, he had beaucoup de chic. Butat 
home, in Lisette’s house, he was asad failure. 
For Lisette loved dogs, but not the rough, 
dirty, poilu kind. The kind Lisette loved 
were the tiny long-haired pets which looked 
like a‘bundle of ravelings that pretty ladies 
carried under their arms in the Bois and 
that yapped viciously ‘‘R-r-r-r! R-r-r-r!”’ 
at big police dogs which immaculate, yellow- 
gloved officers sported upon a leash. 

No, decidedly Poulbot was not good 
enough for Lisette; but neither, if it came 
to that, was Lisette good enough for Poul- 
bot. Each hated the other. Poulbot knew 
that she hated him, knew also that she had 
tried to make Felix get rid of him and that 
Felix had indignantly refused. And now 
when Felix went stumping forth leaning 
heavily on his canes, with a strange look 
upon his face for all his smile—looking in- 
deed like those pale smiling faces of dead 
men whom Poulbot had seen upon the 
Front—the dog of the regiment rose up 
from his corner, shook himself and followed 
his god to the door. Could it be that his 
master intended to make the campaign once 
more? But without helmet? Without 
musette bag? Without blanket roll, or 
bread, or an extra pair of hobnailed boots 
strapped to his back? His god must be 
crazy! Poulbot darted into his master’s 
sleeping cabinet, dragged from the chair the 
faded blue tunic with the figures 225 upon 
the collar and tore down the street with it 
in his mouth. 

Hearing the familiar rush of padding feet 
behind him, Felix turned. For several 
minutes hestoodstaring down, and presently 
the strange remote look in his eyes gave 
place to one of warmth, of recognition. 

“Ha! ’Tis thou, Poulbot!” he mur- 
mured. “Thou still lovest me, then, legs 
or no legs? But thou art not a woman! 
And thou thinkest to make the campaign 
once more? Well, thou hast reason. We 
go to make the campaign—thou and I. 
But alone—alone! Pas de Lisette!’ 

This to Poulbot was sheer idiocy. Of 
course they made the campaign alone! Was 
his master raving? Lisette! Par example! 
What would they do with Lisette up on the 
line? She was bad enough in the house. 
But on the march! Poulbot barked his dis- 
gust at the idea. 

Suddenly Felix laughed. 


Philomene and Felix Were Seated 
Close Together in the Dappled Light 
and Shade of aGreat Branching Tree 


“Thou art a good copain,”’ said he. 

Painfully he lowered himself to the curb 
of the little back street, deserted at the 
moment, laid aside his canes and thrust his 
arms into the sleeves of his tunic. The dog 
of the regiment stood by wagging his tail. 
Presently he trotted back to fetch the rest 
of the equipment, which Felix struggled into 
as best he might, sitting upon the curb. 
After which he found his canes and stood 
upright, aiding himself by a strong grip of 
Poulbot’s sturdy shoulder. 

“Ein route!”’ cried Felix. 

Poulbot answered with a bark of delight. 

Adieu, Lisette! Adieu life—love! Hn 
avant for desolation! 

So Felix, derelict of the war, stumped 
slowly down the street, with Poulbot, tail 
en trompette, padding contentedly in the 
rear. That night he found a billet with his 
sister. 

Concerning the next month the less said 
the better. What with Lisette haunting 
him by day—he made three vain attempts 
to see her—and Monsieur Revenant and 
his ghostly comrades of the Front troubling 
his dreams by night, he grew thin as a skele- 
ton. A skeleton with burning eyes and a 
fixed smile. The end of the month found 
him established at Derelict Isle. 

They had had a hard time getting him 
out of the high two-wheeled cart in which 
Madame the Butcher had driven him over 
from the station. But finally Danilo, the 
Serb, had carried him, swooning from 
fatigue, into the barracks and set him down 
in a chair beside Madame Cecil, who, noting 
his pallor, poured a glass of cognac and held 
it to his lips. Felix drained it to the last 
drop. 

“Encore!” 

Madame Cecil poured another glass. 

This the new arrival took in a hand which 
shook so that the liquor slopped over the 
sides and presented to his dog. 

“He’s my copain,”’ he explained gravely. 

But Poulbot, after one sniff, turned his 
muzzle away. 

“Non? But it’s good! It’ll warm up 
your insides, old boy. Very well, since you 
refuse 

Felix swallowed the cognac at one gulp. 

The poilus, who had gathered in a circle 
about the newcomer, grinned. To obtain 
extra rations upon some such false pretense 
as this was an old trick up on the line. 

“What is his name?” asked Danilo in 
admiration. 

“Poulbot. He is my copain. And I— 
I am Monsieur Pas de Jambes. Voila!” 
After which he keeled over in a dead faint. 


Madame Cecil thought of that first ar- 
rival as she stood leaning across the counter 
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in order to keep furtive watch of Felix, who 
at the table was the center of a mounting 
merriment. Little by little after that first 
day Felix had opened his heart to her, con- 
fided his history, morsel by morsel, his love, 
his domestic catastrophe. 
From the moment of his 
arrival he had great in- 
i fluence over the men. 
They loved his profane 
gayety, his tales of Mon- 
sieur Revenant. For they, 
too, had their 
ghostly mem- 
bers which 
pained them 
in the night, 
which led 
them on weary 
wanderings 
among com- 
rades dead and 
under the sod. 
About his chair was 
always a circle of 
complaining, gesticulating, blus- 
tering ex-poilus, and Felix settled 
their disputes with a laugh. He 
knew all the news about the farm, 
even before Madame Cecil, and 
could tell her of the new calves, pigs, sheep 
and rabbits. Papa Lapin, the rabbit, was 
considered by the poilus as rather boche in 
his tendencies toward rapid multiplication 
of the species. 

“But listen, my friends,’ said Felix 
earnestly one day, “the boches are right, 
and we—we French are wrong. To be a 
great nation we must havemen. And to have 
men we must first have kids. That’s true, 
isn’t it—eh? How shall we have men with- 
out kids? But no! Seriously, sans blague, 
we've got to have kids—for France.”’ 

And these broken men, derelicts all, who 
had given the members of their bodies for 
their country, wagged their heads porten- 
tously and solemnly agreed that Pas de 
Jambes was right; it stood to reason that if 
you wanted men you must first have kids. 
But it was the fault of this rotten govern- 
ment, which made life hard for poor men 
with families. Ah, well—it was the end of 
the world! 

Nevertheless, as the months passed de- 
spite the friendship of the derelicts, Felix’s 
spirit went down and down until it reached 
the very nadir of despair—and there it 
dwelt in darkness. No one marked this phe- 
nomenon save Madame Cecil—and Poul- 
bot. But when the noisy midday meal was 
done, the hour of repos over and the men 
had scattered, grumbling, to their after- 
noon tasks in the field, Felix, left alone in 
his chair, would stare straight before him 
like a statue hours on end. Nor could even 
‘Poulbot’s cold muzzle thrust into his hand 
achieve so much as a wintry smile from the 
master. For Felix those days was making 
the campaign, and making it alone. And 
presently his head would go down on the 
table, the arms outstretched as if groping 
blindly for aid. No tears. Only silence. 
The silence of the nethermost pit of despair. 

At this juncture Poulbot, head and tail 
drooping, was wont to skulk over to 
Madame Cecil, take her skirt between his 
teeth and attempt to drag her to the table. 
Then Madame Cecil would reach down a 
petite demoiselle of her best white wine at 
forty sous the bottle, polish two glasses and 
with Poulbot at her heels approach the spot 
where Felix sat. Down went the petite 
demoiselle and the glasses on the table with 
a casual clank—after which Madame turned 
discreetly aside for a serviette to wipe away 
the crumbs, grumbling that these poilus 
were dirty fellows. By the time she had 
returned Felix had his head where it be- 
longed, erect on his shoulders, had poured 
out the wine and was fondling Poulbot’s 
ears. Then they talked. So Madame Cecil 
came to know the history of his life. She 
came to realize that Felix was one of those 
rare one-woman men. His passion for 
Lisette was hopeless, but try as he would 
he could not cut it out of his life. The effort 
was killing him. Shallow, selfish, lovely 
little Lisette was the reef upon which this 
gallant bark was foundering. 

The last trip up to Paris to attend the 
divorce proceedings had finished him. Once 
more he had seen Lisette—seen her alone 
in all the glamour of her vivid beauty and 
charm in the judge’s chambers. There 
is a French custom in divorce cases which 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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sort of pipes a fellow likes: | 
to have around—always 
ready for his pet mixture 


—and a half dozen short 


puffs, or several hours of 
solid comfort. | 


It’s full of keen enjoy- 


ment every minute of the” : _ 


time. 


Genuine French Briar 
— Demuth, seasoned. 

- That’s one reason why 
youshould ask your dealer 


—not for just a pipe — 


buta WDC, —- . 


We. DEMUTH & CO. 
NEW YORK. 
Vorld’s Largest Makers 
of Fine Pipes 


It’s one of those friendly — 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
decrees that before a divorce is granted the 
two parties shall come together face to face 
in a final attempt at reconciliation. The 
judge in the character of a father dis- 
courses gravely, tenderly to these two chil- 
dren of France, counseling love, forbearance. 
After which he leaves them together to see 
what propinquity may do. In seven cases 
out of ten the French woman is melted to 
tears; the inflammable Frenchman cannot 
endure the sight of-her grief; they em- 
brace—and go home gayly arm in arm! 

But no such happy ending had occurred 
in the case of Lisette! What had the judge 
said? What had afterward transpired in 
that legal chamber when the two were left 
alone? Had Felix made a final supreme 
plea? Questions like these crowded into 
Madame Cecil’s brain, and she found no 
answer. For since his return Felix had 
given no more confidences. 

By now the big wooden barracks was filled 
from floor to rafters with blue cigarette 
smoke and stuffy as a French compartment 
on a troop train. Though the sun shone 
brilliantly outside, yet the early spring air 
had a sharp edge, and the big. pot-bellied 
stove at the far end of the room gave forth 
a genial glow. It was the noon hour. The 


midday meal, la sowpe, was finished, and - 


now followed the period of rest, le repos, 
when the men lounged, read letters or news- 
papers, or played their favorite airs on the 
phonograph. Danilo was chef d’orchestre; 
and as he was also the slave of Felix, who 
had a passion for music, the records played 
by these derelicts would not have disgraced 
the finest salons of Paris. But one opera 
they never played.. Felix had broken the 
record.’ That was, Thais. 

To a stranger these derelicts would have 
appeared an odd, a sinister crew. All were 
wrecked. Some had iron hooks instead of 
hands, wooden pegs instead of legs, glass 
eyes, paraffin noses. They resembled a job 
lot of old broken statues such as one finds 
in the outshed of a sculptor’s studio. 

Upon the end wall of the barracks hung 
a huge map of France, upon which during 
the war the change of Front was marked 
each day by pins. There was a red cord, 
weighted down at each end by a large nail, 
which was wound in and out of the pins to 
mark the front line and was pushed for- 
ward or back as towns were taken or lost. 
After the armistice Madame Cecil had 
suggested that the pins and the red cord be 
removed, but the soldiers raised a loud pro- 
test. That dusty red cord weighted down 
by nails was indissolubly linked with their 
broken bodies, their wild nightmare dreams, 
their dead comrades. It was more real to 
them than the wrangling of the Allied 
diplomats of which they read each morn- 
ing in their journals. That dusty red cord 
was the realest thing in their lives; more 
real than their wives or their children or 
their business. That red cord had become 
mystically a kind of religion. And so even 
after peace it remained. 

‘Sing us a song, Pas de Jambes,”’ mur- 
mured Danilo, leaning over the back of his 
friend’s chair. 

“Very good. I am going to sing: In Paris 
There Dwells a Little Lingerie Maker.” 

This was a gay chanson sung by Felix with 
extreme rapidity, the men joining in the re- 
frain, slapping the table with their palms and 
clacking the floor with their sabots. With his 
hands fondling Poulbot’s ears, his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the opposite wall, Felix, who in- 
tended very soon to clear out of this disgust- 
ing existence, sang in a mellow barytone: 

In Paris there dwells une petite lingére, 

In Paris there dwells une petite lingére 
REFRAIN: 

She sews lingerie so fine, so fine! 

I never saw stitches so fine! 

In the burst of applause which followed a 
soft voice at Madame Cecil’s ear murmured: 


q 


“But he is very gay to, 
Felix!” } 
“Oh, yes, he is very gay 
to suit me,” said Madame 
turning to face the neweom 

It was Madame Fr 
maker on the farm, who may 
and gave the soldiers praef; 
in the art of making butter, ¢ 
and the like. With the ex 
a great institution. They , 
only because of her practical} 
and sunny temper but also 
fine complexion, her gold 
curled bewitchingly on then 
her vitality and womanly | 
black uniform, with white ¢ 
she looked exquisite as if sh; 
of a bandbox. And what a 
this Madame Fromage! Jy 
for a poilu’s arm. Of imag; 
not a scintilla—no more { 
She was a widow, her husha 
killed at Verdun. One afte; 
soldier on the farm—save ¢ 
made her an offer of matri) 
time Madame Fromage sho 

“At present,” said she tr 
not want aman. At presen 
When I cease to be conter 
time enough to look for a h 
monsieur, et bon jour!” 

But now as she gazed at I 
look altogether content. } 
mantled with a rich bright 
breath, coming somewhat 
her bosom as a light zephy, 
quil surface of the summer 

“How handsome he is— 
she murmured. 

‘*He’s handsome enough, 
dame Cecil. ‘‘But what’s 
wife’s divorcing him.” 

Madame Fromage noddei 
had heard the gossip on tl 
scandalous to serve a poor 
had given his all for the com 
Parisians would do anythin; 
honest shame. See how t 
skirts—up to their knees! | 
heard that the girls had nc 
breasts—only pocketbooks, 
part she could not see wi 
such bold, hard, avaricious 
painted to the nines. Not 
would wager, had ever milk 
a field of beets or pickled 
brine. In truth men were | 

“Tell me,” she finished ¢ 
you seen her—this fine ma 

“No; only her picture.” 

“And is she pretty?” 

“More than that. Shei 
exquisite little Greuze.” 

Madame Fromage snorte 
opinion of these little Greu| 

‘And do you know what’ 
Paris this last time?” 

Madame Cecil shook hei 

“Nothing! Felix has | 
mouth. And from that I) 
He has not slept since hisret! 
the leather one, has gone }i 
pect traveling round in thes) 
good for him. He’s out of} 

Madame Fromage regar\ 
silence, and presently a te: 
crystal tear, slipped its 1: 
down the side of her nose.! 
mage scorned to wipe it ay} 

“Tf she were my sister,’ 
brokenly, ‘‘I would make? 
him—or I would break evs 
body. Greuze! Ma foi!” 

“You love him then—! 
manded Madame Cecil, as! 

The little cheese maker 11 
sadly. 

“Oui. Like all the rest! 
like Danilo, like Poulbot, | 
well! And he does not ew 
exist!”’ (Continued on Pa’ 
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UCCESSFUL mentake pride in 

their offices. Their equipment 
must be both efficient and hand- 
some, and it must express perma- 
nence. These reasons have led many 
of the most successful organizations 
to install 4//stee/ office furniture. 
To mention but a very few: J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Na- 
tional City Bank, University of 
Chicago, New York Stock Exchange. 


Allstee/ filing cabinets are ideally 
adapted for every kind of business 
or profession, whether large or small. 
For AUstee/ sections can be put to- 


ew York 


Chicago Boston 


gether in almost limitless combinations to meet 
your exact needs. And they are built on the 
add-when-you-need-it principle, a great economy 


lhe General Fire 


ep TO Ohio 


Any combination of Allsteel U-nette and Wydesteel 
sections can be easily intermembered, 


(oe) 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


for our 88-page illustrated catalogue. 
belongs with success, and you will take pride in 
having it in your office. 


proofing Company 


for the small business. From the 
U-nette and Wydesteel sections you 
select what is suited to your present 


‘requirements, and the stack grows 


as your business grows. 


Allstee/ is fire-resistant, warp- 
proof, rodent-proof, dust-proof. It 
is rigid and everlasting. In olive 
green enamel finish or perfect repro- 
ductions of mahogany and oak, 4//- 
stee/is as beautiful as it is convenient. 


Allsteel Office Furniture 


See the complete 4//stee/ line at 
the A//stee/ store in your town— 


filing cabinets, safes, desks—or send 
Allsteel 


Washington Atlanta Seattle 


A typical office showing a 
convenient arrangement of 
Allsteel Wydesteels and 
U-nette Filing Units. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT YET RAINPROOF 


A light-weight Regal Patrician will keep your 
head cool when it’s hot and dry when it rains. 
No other light-weight cap will do this. All Regal 
Patricians are waterproofed by the famous 
“Cravenette process — they shed water just like 
a rain-coat. It’s impossible for them to shrink and 
lose their shape, and they wear much longer than 
ordinary caps. 20,000 dealers are now offering 
Regal Patricians in airy, attractive summer styles. 
THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 


647 So. Wells St., Chicago + 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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(Continued from Page 176) 

Madame Cecil considered. Life, reflected 
she, was singularly perverse. Here was 
poor Danilo, mad with love of Madame 
Fromage; Madame Fromage mad with 
love of Felix; Felix mad with love of Li- 
sette; and Lisette mad with love of nobody 
at all but her own little diamond-hard self. 
It was a blind, vicious circle—and yet 
without love there would be no circle at all. 

‘“‘Listen,’”’ said she aloud, laying hold of 
Madame Fromage’s firm, sun-tanned hand. 
“Tf you love Felix like that you have a 
right to know something—and two heads 
are better than one. Felix intends to kill 
himself—soon.”’ 

“Comment? Kill—what do you say?” 
whispered Madame Fromage, turning pale 
as her collar. She laid a startled hand upon 
her heart. 

“Don’t ask me how I know! I know! 
When he’s going to doit I cannot say. But 
soon! Very soon! I know—and Poulbot 
knows! Wild horses couldn’t drag him 
from his master’s side.” 

“Ah, non! Non! I can’t believe it! 
Monsieur Felix—non, madame, non, non, 
non! Say that you are joking!” 

““Would that I were!” retorted Madame 
Cecil grimly. ‘‘Sh-h!” 

Danilo had approached the counter. 

“Un, deux, trois, quatre, cing, six petites 
demoiselles, sv’l vous plait, madame. 
your best white wine. Monsieur Felix treats 
all the world to-day! And will you and 
Madame Fromage do us the honor to drink 
with us? That Pas de Jambes is mag- 
nificent to-day.” 

Madame Fromage, pale, moving as if in 
a dream, took her place at the table oppo- 
site Felix, but for the life of her she could 
not lift her eyes to his face. She felt as if 
madame’s terrible cataclysmic announce- 
ment were written visibly across her features. 
Poulbot, noting her presence, dived under 
the table to her side. 

“He loves you—he also!”” murmured 
Danilo in accents of frank adoration. 

““°Tis because I give him titbits.” 

“Non; jamais de la vie. Poulbot loves 
you because you are admirable; he sees 
your soul.” 

“‘Poulbot! Come here!” cried Felix. 
The dog instantly obeyed. ‘‘You lazy 
devil—you’re getting as gross as Kaiser 
Guillaume.” Kaiser Guillaume was Ma- 
dame Fromage’s prize pig, which was almost 
ready to be slaughtered. ‘‘See those rolls 
of fat on your neck! A good soldier should 
be thin. Listen!’’ He took the dog’s jaws 
between his two hands. ‘‘Say, do you re- 
member how thin we were in the trenches 
before Verdun? When the trenches of the 
boches were only three meters away? And 
we were cut off—shelled by our own mi- 
trailleuses and Austrian 88’s? Say, old 
copain, do you remember that, eh?”’ Poul- 
bot wagged his entire body in deep excite- 
ment and replied with a sharp bark. ‘“‘Sure 
you remember! Now for the manual of 
arms! The képi!”’ 

Poulbot dashed to the corner and re- 
turned with a battered military cap with a 
visor such as was worn in the early days of 
the war with the scarlet pantaloons. 

“Bon! Now—the gas mask.” 

But here Poulbot made an error. He 
dragged forth a helmet and bore it proudly 
in his mouth to Felix. The soldiers roared. 
Poulbot, looking sheepish, hung his head. 

“Non, imbecile! What did I say?—that 
thou hast grown fat and senile in peace! 
The gas mask!” 

Poulbot trotted off and returned with the 
desired article, which Felix attached about 
the dog’s neck in the position of the alert. 

““Now—the bugle!’ 

The dog of the regiment fetched the in- 
strument, decorated with a red-and-green 
cord and tassels, insignia of valor. 

“Trés bien! Now—the reveille!”’ 

He placed the instrument to his lips, his 
eyes dreamy, and blew, soft yet silver clear, 
those clarion notes which for more than 
four years had roused the soldiers of a 
warring, sanguinary world from dreams of 
love and home. The ex-poilus stirred, 
smiled rather bleakly and shuffled their 
sabots. A remote brooding look came into 
their eyes. Those high brave notes peopled 
their minds with ghosts—ghosts of com- 
rades, ghosts of blue-clad armies marching 
forth at raw dawns. Felix laid down the 
instrument with a sigh. 

“T was trumpeter of my company when 
the war broke out,” said he. ‘Ah! How 
young I was! And how proud! Oh, well— 
now for the manual of arms!” ; 

He placed the képi on the dog’s shaggy 
head, pulling it down over one eye, and 
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cried in stentorian tones the 
through the room: “P, 

Poulbot rose upon hi 
legs hanging down in fp 
alertly on his master’s fg 

“Attention au com | 
One—two! One—two! 9 

Poulbot, grave ag a 
marched. 

The dog of the regi 

e dog of the regi . 

“Ein place! Repos! 

Obediently Poulbot drop 
fours and wagged his tail, 

“‘Three cheers for Frane 
soldiers!’ 

Poulbot pointed his muz 
and uttered three loud bar 

“Three cheers for our Al 

Again three barks. 

“Three cheers for Kaise} 
his dirty kronprinz!” 

But here Poulbot showe 
gave vent to a deep mena 

The poilus cheered wit 
exercise over, Poulbot rest; 
ties of the exhibition to 
the men sipped their wine, 
fingered the cord on his by 

Suddenly he announced: 
sound taps!” 

The poilus looked sta 
stiffly to their feet and sti 
salute while the slow exqui 
military requiem floated th 
Madame Cecil, as those p 
notes rose and fell, infinite 
finitely sad, felt a thrill o 
bugler of his company, wz 
for himself! That was like 
poilus, derelicts, stood blea 
straight before them, as s 
stood in squads by an oy 
with the bodies of their 
under a sullen sky. Pa 
gaunt Breton who had lost 
arm in the war, suddenly 
his huge red mustaches | 
ously up and down; h¢ 
slipped down his cheeks. T 
notes swelled, dropped, sw 
and melted gradually inti 
was a general sigh. 

Papa Loucheur was hear| 
kenly, “‘Nom de Dieu! Af 
sales brutes!”’ 

The hour of repos was «| 
noon tasks awaited. O) 
men departed, their sabots 
across the floor. Madam 
sign from her friend als) 
And now the big smoke-fil 
deserted save for Madan 
who intended to kill hims 
Madame bustled from wir 
opening casements to let ot} 

“Tt’s a marvelous day,’ s¢ 
will be on us before we kn} 
leg will be better in the spt 

“Yes, I shall be quite we: 
He hummed under his bre 


At Paris there dwells un 


“We will go out into the) 
Madame Cecil, ‘‘and see if f 
wild boar. In the old days} 
wild boars, and they say} 


an: 


non! When the springtide) 
so strong, so free! I shall: 
woods by myself.” 


She sews lingerie so! 
I never saw stitches | 


“Tt is a promise, then? ( 
us in the spring?” | 
Felix without reply hum? 


She made a cassock foi 
She made a cassock foil 


Madame Cecil sat abruil 
face was somewhat pale.p 
over the top without a ro 
tion, and she knew no nie 
what she should say next. fe 

“Felix,” she began, “2 
sette?”’ . i 

ina Oui.” , | 

She fetched it to him one, 


She fetched it to him 
“Well?” 
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wore a ravishing little spri 
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ne? It was snowing in the 
ing in my heart—and yet 
afresh spring hat! It was 
ir, with all the first fruits 
wn round the brim. In 
ea doll’s market basket. 
2 it upside down, with the 
utside. I laughed when I 
<ato the judge’s chambers 
Tas exactly like Lisette—to 


\(-green tulle, fragile as the 

of spring. Green tulle—in 
it was funny! I laughed 
who was talking in low 
ite at the far end of the 
und at me and frowned. 
ek suéde boots with tassels 
fhe laces. Tassels, ma foi! 
it a great bunch of Parma 
y) red rosebud at its heart. 

lisite, that little Lisette!”’ 
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ue francs.” ‘Ce n'est pas 
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“ yersisted Madame Cecil. 
\ything marched very well. 
vit her to my chair. I rose. 

‘Be seated, be seated, my 

'tIstood. Itis the custom 
‘( tand when he receives sen- 
t, I eo ‘Bon jour, Lisette! 
ius go 


xingerie so fine, so fine! 
v stitches so fine! 


“-what did Lisette say?” 
ging. She turned her head 
o words to waste on a poor 
ler without legs. And so 
toldier sat down again.” 
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in, ma petite lingére 
iige?” continued madame 


| 

jlge—he was a pompous, 
. de got off a lot of rubbish. 
dne, you are wrong—very 
st this poor husband of 
ero.’ I could hardly keep 
to a roar of laughter at 
siven the members of his 
4 He has been broken—for 
vor you! Why, madame, I 
me there was a woman in 
¢! For our women have 
¢lant soldiers who were 
/nable to move from their 
1s right. For life must be 
“nust be served. We must 
| replace those who have 
vightful war. And you, 
grood Frenchwoman, must 
‘solemnly adjure you, by 
‘the happy souvenirs of 
lays, to be reconciled to 
1 Come! Come, madame! 
umbrace him!’ 

aidered on, that old fellow, 
tor declaiming a star part 
4tually there were tears in 
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ied little Lisette! She was 
‘She never looked at me 
the toe of her boot. The 
{som rose and fell, rose and 
€ oat on a gentle tide. No 
!The fragrance of the vio- 

I could not remove my 
(, regular movement of her 
17 the judge left us. I was 
2, Irose. She rose—and 
nme. She moved over to 
drummed her fingers on 
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1 nopped his brow covered 
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nadame—and inutile, At 

ee you are my friend. 
at to question. Shall I 
ear friend! Only—I can- 

*\)U SO—so cast down!” 

{st down!” he protested 

my word of honor! All 
view came to nothing?” 
tt Thad no expectations. 


\visages both victory and 
ie in a hundred years.” 
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Madame Cecil sighed. She was still out- 
side his defenses and she did not know 
what hazard to essay next. Suddenly the 
affair was taken out of her hands. Over- 
taxed nature came to her aid. For the past 
two months she had labored beyond her 
strength. To be queen in a kingdom of 
derelicts is a position which possesses draw- 
backs. And Madame Cecil’s cheerfulness 
was always on tap. For some weeks she 
had felt worn and strained, but with the 
trouble of Felix coming to a head she had 
not been able to leave. Now, suddenly, 
without any premonitory warning, her gray 
head flopped down upon the table. Ma- 
dame Cecil had fainted away. Intensely 
startled, Felix sprang from his chair, stum- 
bled and fell sprawling to the floor. 

“Poulbot!” he shouted savagely. “Go! 
Fetch Madame Fromage! Marche!” The 
dog bounded away. 

In less time than it takes to record 
Madame Fromage had arrived, lifted her 
friend. in her strong young arms, laid her 
flat upon the floor and was pouring brandy 
between the pale lips. Felix, kneeling pain- 
fully upon the planks, fanned her with 
yesterday’s journal, and Poulbot, to whom 
this sort of resuscitation was a very stale 
affair, stood by, sniffing now and again at 
Madame Cecil’s hand to ascertain if she 
were still alive. Sometimes they died very 
quickly on the Front. 

Presently Madame Cecil opened her 
eyes, closed them again and lay thinking. 
Evidently she had fainted! The face of 
Felix, as he bent above her, had looked very 
tender and sad. She decided to faint a bit 
longer, while she worked out her future 
strategy. The fainting spell had arrived 
opportunely, like unexpected reénforce- 
ments of troops. She would be a fool of a 
general if she refused to take advantage 
thereof. Accordingly she lay very still and 
white, while Madame Fromage brought a 
basin of water and Felix clumsily bathed 
her temples. At length she essayed to sit up. 

“‘Help me, Felix!’’ she breathed weakly. 

Felix gathered her in his arms. 

“Wait! Wait!’ she gasped. Again she 
closed her eyes. 

Madame Fromage eased the painfulness 
of his position by a strong sustaining clasp 
round his shoulders. Her face, full of tender 
concern, was so close that her warm breath 
was upon his cheek and a strand of bright 
curling hair touched his lips. 

“Pauvre madame!”’ she murmured. ‘See! 
How frightfully pale she is! For a long 
time I have wanted her to go away, but she 
would not.” 

A single warm tear splashed down upon 
his hand. Felix started and stared down at 
it curiously. Never in all his brief wedded 
life had he seen Lisette weep save when she 
could not have her way. But this good soul 
wept from sheer tenderness. Felix, within 
the warm circle of her arm, aware of the 
steady throb-throb of her heart, pondered 
that crystal drop on his hand. He drew 
back so as to obtain a glimpse of her face. 

Madame Cecil’s eyes remained sealed. 
Well she knew that only the love of woman 
ean cure the terrible, bitter wounds of love! 
And potent is the magic of tender encir- 
cling arms! She let the magic work a while 
before she sat up and said in her usual 
brusque voice: “I’m all right now—except 
that I’m half drowned. Madame Fromage, 
get me a handkerchief. from that upper 
drawer.” 

As the young woman turned away Ma- 
dame Cecil lifted her eyes to Felix’s face. 

“You have a rendezvous, my friend,” she 
said softly. ‘‘No, don’t speak! I know! 
But you cannot leave just now. I am ill— 
as you see. I need your influence with the 
men. Promise me you will not go.” 

Felix stared straight before him with 
somber eyes. 

“TI cannot!”’ he muttered. “I’ve had 
my dose.” 

“Just until I am better?’’ 

His face contracted. He drew a deep 
struggling breath and murmured in suffo- 
cated tones, “Bon! I accede—for the 
present. But only forthe present, madame!”’ 

And with tliis she had to be content. 


Winter passed like a gnarled old peasant 


hobbling along the road, shoulders bowed, 
eyes fixed upon the ground. Came spring, 
glad, with dancing white feet and a magic 
wand in her hand. And suddenly at a 
touch of that wand the mystery, the mira- 
cle of burgeoning held the land in thrall. 
Never had Madame Cecil seen such a 
matchless processional of perfect days. 
Lilies of the valley, violets, blue and white, 
breathed forth their fragile incense in the 
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Es workmanship and in style the makers of 

Arrow Collars have yielded nothing to the 
strained economic conditions. They are pro- 
ducing today an Arrow Collar that is as good 
as it has ever been, if not better. 

Cluett, Peabody §¥ Co., Inc. Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Arrow Shirts and Gotham Underwear 
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No, 857 


iour home 1S 
not complete 
without an_ 


BOTTLE -JAR~ CARAFE~ JUG~ PITCHER 
Built for Lletime Service 


ICY-HOT enables you to serve hot or ice cold drinks at the point of 


perfection whenever desired. ICY-HOT not only maintains the temper- 
ature, but also preserves the original flavor, freshness and aroma. Elim- 
inates the inconvenience and bother of preparation. 

In the guest room or on the dinner table ICY-HOT Carafes, Pitchers 
or Jugs keep drinking water ice’cold and absolutely clean. 

r . e A 

; The ICY-HOT Chocolate Pot, designed from the old English Tankard, 
is a distinctive service for the after-dinner drink. 

Brew your tea to a turn and pour off into an ICY-HOT. No grounds 
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woods. The trees, which all winter had 
exposed gaunt black limbs silhouetted with 
snow, enveloped themselves in a shimmer- 
ing mist of lucid green. The rolling hills, 
gray and wrinkled in winter as an elephant’s 
flank, began to exhibit soft, green velvet 
shadows which strengthened with the days, 
until at length hill and valley were clothed 
in primal beauty. Thus Nature, decked like 
a bride in exquisite raiment, went forth on 
her appointed way of resurgent passion, 
resurgent pain. 

The magic wand touched the men. Upon 
Sunday, their day of ease, they were up 
with the sun, washed, shaved and dressed 
in their shabby best. What meticulous care 
to drape gracefully an empty sleeve across 
the breast, or to pin up decently the loosely 
flapping leg of a pantaloon! Then gay as 
children they set off for the nearest small 
hamlet, which they facetiously dubbed la 
Capitale. Here they visited friends, paid 
their court to the girls, or wandered out into 
the forest. Life, which quickened the wak- 
ing earth to beauty, quickened these dere- 
licts too. In truth, they could rightly be 
called derelicts no longer. Some found posi- 
tions; some loved and mated and moved 
away. Life wove them all into her big tapes- 
try; scarred, marred, she still had need of 
them. Only—they must not stand aside; 
they must submit themselves; submit to 
be woven into the great eternal mystical 
design. * 

Papa Loucheur was the first to go. They 
caught him one morning kissing Mademoi- 
selle the Mail Carrier under a flowering 
tulip tree. Within a fortnight they were wed. 

Upon Madame Fromage this universal 
chant of Nature, this jubilee chorus of 
spring, had a devastating effect. She loved 
Felix—and Felix, with his thoughts turned 
ever upon his rendezvous, apparently did 

not know she was alive. She caught him 
sometimes staring at her, through her, with 
a dark, absent gaze, as if she were made of 
air. Love carved delicate lilac shadows 
under her eyes; love gave her lips a wistful 
droop; love threw about her body a radiant, 
glamorous veil of allure which the ex- 
poilus marked with mingled astonishment 
and respect. Almost’ through love she 
achieved imagination! — 

One day she came to Madame Cecil with 
a stupefying request. It was no less than 
that she’should go ‘up to Paris, draw from 
the bank her scanty hoard, seek out Lisette 
and offer it to her if she would but take 
Felix back! 

“But Lisette is already divorced!”’ ob- 
jected Madame Cecil when she had re- 
covered from her amazement. 

“Pooh! I suppose it is not prohibited to 
marry again? Ah,” she sobbed suddenly, 
“T cannot endure to see him looking so 
bleak, so sad!” 

Madame Cecil herself was depressed. 
Alone of all the men Felix seemed unmoved 
by the sweet influences of spring. He sat 
alone. He did not sing. The poilus re- 
spected his desire for solitude and let him 
be. To Madame Cecil, beyond the usual 
polite banalities of the day, he rarely spoke. 
She knew he had not forgiven her the 
woman’s subterfuge by which she had 
wrung from him his promise. He punished 
oe by a frigid courtesy, blighting as a hoar- 

rost. 

One day this secret estrangement came 
to a head. It was at the midday meal. 
Monsieur Pierre, the fat cook, had gone 
frog hunting the night before down in the 
marsh and had caught sufficient for him- 
self and one other. For that other he 
elected Madame Fromage to grace. Ma- 
dame Fromage in turn had transferred her 
rights to Monsieur Felix, with the stipula- 
tion that the rest of the world should remain 
ignorant of the transaction. It was agreed. 
Felix consumed the delicacy with delight. 

Danilo, observing his unwonted appetite, 
called out: ‘‘What art thou gobbling out of 
that little casserole, Pas de Jambes? What 
are those little machines on your fork?” 

“Those little machines are frogs’ legs,’’ 
said Felix. “And excellent little machines 
they are!” 

The effect of this announcement was 
electric. Danilo’s jaw dropped. His eyes 
oe staring and wild. He sprang to his 

eet. 

“‘Non, non, non!’”’ he shouted. ‘You 
must not eat those horrible little beasts!” 

It is true that in Danilo’s part of the 
world men did not eat frogs. They were 
considered taboo, disgusting, unfit for gen- 
tlemen or slaves. To eat them put one be- 
yond the pale. Simply, it was not. done. 
Accordingly, when he beheld his friend and 
comrade put one of the disgusting creatures 
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fence. They had eaten the lush grass until 
their sides were blown and distended. Un- 
less they were got out of the pasture they 
would speedily die, and they were the 
chief financial asset of the farm. So Ma- 
dame Fromage, a stout conservative, had 
postponed her own private affair in order to 
save the property of the farm. The new- 
comers took in the situation at a glance. 

“V oildlerevolver!’”’ remarked Felix quietly, 
pointing to a bowlder by the road. 

The lethal weapon, wrapped carefully in 
a handkerchief, lay atop the rock. Sud- 
denly Felix broke into clear laughter and 
waved his cane at Madame Fromage, who 
looked up at the sound. Madame Cecil 
assisted him to alight and with Poulbot 
went to the rescue of the sheep. Later 
when the foolish animals had been shep- 
herded safely to a safe spot and the dam- 
aged fence repaired she slipped quietly 
away into the misty green shimmer of the 
woods. One sheep, perhaps two, would 
surely die, Madame Fromage had apprised 
her. Well, a sheep was the classic sacrifice, 
and certainly something should pay the 
price to the ironic gods for all the foolish- 
ness of this day. 

An hour later she returned. Philomene 
and Felix were seated close together in the 
dappled light and shade of a great branch- 
ing tree. Felix had crowned her with a 
chaplet of lilies of the valley mixed with 
tender green leaves. It was significant that 
though violet8 covered the ground like a 
perfumed carpet, not one had Felix touched. 

“You will make a charming bride,” 
ee he, ‘‘with such a wreath and a 
veil.” 

“Widows do not wear veils,” said literal 
Philomene. 

“But you must promise me one thing.” 

“What?” 

“‘Never to wear tassels on your boots.” 

Madame Fromage had a gay tinkling 
laugh of derision. 

“Tassels! Ma foi! I should hope not! 
For the chickens to peck off? What an 
idea!’ 

‘Nor green tulle on your hat.” 

‘“‘Green tulle is very pretty—in its place. 
But I shall not wear any hat at all,’’ she 
added proudly. ‘‘In the country one does 
not wearahat. Isthatallyouhavetoask?”’ 

“No,” replied Felix very humbly and 
low. ‘‘I must ask you one other thing. It 
is most important.” 

But what was this important thing Ma- 
dame Cecil never learned, for at this 
juncture she tiptoed softly away. 


The next day the soldiers féted a double 
event—the death of Kaiser Guillaume and 
the betrothal of Monsieur Felix and Ma- 
dame Fromage. It was a magnificent 
féte—marred only by one untoward event. 
All the delicate tidbits had been carefully 
set aside in a covered casserole to enrich 
the sauce. Suddenly as if by magic these 
tidbitsdisappeared. Whither? How? What 
low fellow, what salaud, had stolen those 
tidbits away? The poilus cast dark, sus- 
picious glances on one another and on 
Poulbot. 

But that proud dog did not heed. He 
marched up and down the barracks, tail en 
trompette, and viewed the world at large 
with a complacent eye. For Felix, his god, 
his copain, had announced that they were 
going to make the campaign once more. In 
summer! In June! And Madame Fromage 
was to make the campaign with them too. 
Well, this was somewhat bizarre—and yet 


it was better than Lisette. Oh, decidedly . 


better than Lisette! 

““Doyouloveme, Poulbot, alittle?’’ mur- 
mured Madame Fromage, bending laugh- 
ingly down to whisper in his ear. 

“Tisten!”? commanded Felix, the god. 
Poulbot inclined an ear. ‘If you want 
Madame Fromage to make the campaign 
with us, old boy, give three loud cheers. 
Otherwise I shall beat you for eating the 
tidbits!” : 

Poulbot gave three cheers—and added a 
tiger for good luck. 

But nobody—not Philomene, nor Ma- 
dame Cecil, nor Poulbot—ever knew that 
some part of Monsieur Felix died upon 
that day. 
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have you got a chew. But, bless you, a 
short acquaintance will set you at ease. 
For none of these experts knows any more 
about the oil business than you do. They 
have' picked up the patter; they have 
learned to read a map and-to distinguish 
between a flyspeck and a dry-well indica- 
tion on a blue print, but their study of the 
oil industry has been confined to the hotel 
lobbies and exchanges of the boom towns. 
Six months ago they were making a useful 
living selling dry goods over the counter or 
wrapping up a pound of nails or teaching a 
tin Lizzie obedience with a hammer. Aye, 
six months ago they all held jobs, and 
though they might spend five days a week 
figuring how they could stall off the land- 
lady Saturday night, they were contrib- 
uting to production or distribution, and 
helped the wheels of industry revolve. 
Then the lure of easy money, of living off 
the other fellow, caught them, and now 
they are parasites. 

I am not referring here to the responsible 
lease brokers and bona fide dealers in oil 
lands and stocks, who perform a useful 
function as connecting links between buy- 
ers and sellers, between the oil industry and 
the general public, but to the hordes of 
adventurers and dead beats that infest 
every oil town, try to horn into every deal, 
and gain a livelihood by peddling rumors 
and selling worthless stuff or snatching a 
percentage of the speculators’ profits. They 
outnumber the responsible brokers and 
dealers about ten to one. 

Sometimes they will split a $200 com- 
mission eight ways. 

These lobby lice, as they are frequently 
called, are not really part of the oil industry. 
The oil industry doesn’t happen to be in 
their haunts. To see and know that you 
have to go away out in the sticks, deep into 
the pine woods or out on some bleak stretch 
of prairie or into a barren gulch. And there 
the real oil industry is going day and night, 
with grind and clank and whirr of drill, 
bringing the precious fluid from the bowels 
of the earth by the sweat of grimy, hard- 
toiling men. You will not see any lobby lice 
there, for it’s work. And right here I rise 
to remark that the men who have made 
fortunes in the oil business, and not through 
stock promotions or lucky ownership of 
lands on which oil was struck, have earned 
every cent of it by close application and 
everlastingly plugging at it. The specula- 
tors, lease hounds, gamblers and such, who 
operate in the oil towns, are to the real oil 
industry what the frenzied mob of curb 
brokers on a panicky day in New York is to 
American manufacturing. Just about that, 
and no more. 


Tom Tarwater’s Millions 


However, they and their ilk happen to be 
the ones who directly and indirectly cause 
the bulk of losses in oil speculation borne 
by the public. The same breed is in nearly 
every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. Often they rent elaborately furnished 
suites for offices, employ scores of stenog- 
raphers and salesmen, take whole pages of 
newspapers for their advertising and live 
on the scale of a pampered movie star. But 
their methods are the same as those of the 
little pikers in the oil town; their intent is 
the same; and often they peddle much less 
probable stuff. As between the piker on 
the spot, who makes a bit of money by prey- 
ing on lease speculators or the fluctuations 
in local stocks, and the Wallingford far dis- 
tant from the fields, who lures innocent 
investors into parting from their savings 
for worthless paper, give me the piker every 
time, for at least he is dealing with people 
who have the opportunity for first-hand 
investigation and are supposed to know 
what they are doing. 

A majority of the successful speculators 
in oil eventually lose their winnings, but of 
course the public never hears of that. It 
is only the successes that reach their ears. 
In making the rounds of the oil fields one 
grows so accustomed to seeing millionaires 
pointed out that they make no more im- 
pression than the sight of a flivver. You are 
walking along an oil-town street. Some- 
body gives you a poke in the ribs to draw 
attention to a man who is passing. He 
looks as though he had just laid down a pick 
or ought to be swinging one. You can dis- 
cern nothing to cause excitement. 

“See that guy?” whispers your inform- 
ant. “That’s Tom Tarwater.”’ 


Whereupon you 
terest and murmur “Js 
dering all the while who 
Tarwater may be. 
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in the oil fields who did ; 
a million. Occasionally 
prompted me to get a ban 
persons, and in nearly , 
wealth has been exaggerg 
twenty times. 

What I would call real 
made by enterprising m 
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made $40,000 in commissj 
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following the bringing in 
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in the morning men yelle 
clambered over one anotl 
get at the brokers who ha 
the stuff they wished to bi 
other depositories were s| 
were stuffing checks ani) 
wastebasket. The firm 
probably cleaned up al 
within ten months, pract 
commissions and withou 
capital. 
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'y wns on the map. Take 
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in Louisiana. There are doubtless citizens 
of these United States who have led useful, 
upright lives and gone about their business 
in ignorance that Mansfield existed. In- 
deed, the town was so peaceful and quiet 
and unobtrusive that its disposition did not 
even come up for debate at the peace con- 
ference. Yet to-day people in the South- 
west are beginning to talk about it whenever 
they get on the subject of oil, for the region 
of which it is the center promises to become 
an active field. This result is largely due to 
wildcatters and to lease brokers who in- 
vaded Mansfield early in 1919 and started 
a boom on nothing more substantial than 
prospects; but the prospects were real. 

No matter what becomes of an oil boom, 
property owners in the region where it 
flourishes are bound to be beneficiaries. A 
farmer who owns a quarter section and has 
been in the habit of mortgaging his mules 
every season to make his cotton crop and 
buy salt pork suddenly discovers that his 
land will yield him anywhere from fifty 
cents to fifty dollars an acre without any 
work on his part except signing a lease. 
Accordingly he grabs all this easy money 
that offers. If oil is found he receives in 
addition to the cash rental a royalty of one- 
eighth of the oil taken out, which makes 
him wealthy. Should the drillers bring in 
nothing but dry holes he has the rent any- 
how, and the land is still his to till. Indeed, 
the oil boom has been a windfall for scores 
of thousands of farmers in the Southwest. 


Lucky Operations 


Many extraordinary stories are told of 
the way luck runs when men chase the rain- 
bow. Not so long ago a one-twenty-fourth 
royalty on a tract in the Bull Bayou field in 
Louisiana was sold to Mr. William Kanupp, 
of Warren, Pennsylvania, for $175,000, 
which was considered a bargain. Mr. 
Kanupp is a type of oil operator who has 
had almost uncanny luck. Several years 
ago he was operating near Marietta, Ohio, 
and picked a location on his map for a well, 
wiring his field superintendent to drill at 
this spot. Back came a telegram from the 
superintendent that there was a dry hole 
at the point designated. Mr. Kanupp im- 
Agee wired back: ‘‘Do as you are 

old.”’ 

The derrick was placed six feet from the 
dry hole and a well yielding 150 barrels a 
day was brought in, Then the superintend- 
ent drilled a second hole on the other side 
of the old derrick, but it proved to be a 
duster. The sand pinched out in the six 
feet that separated the two derricks. Which 
is a sufficient commentary on the argu- 
ments of stock promoters as to close-in 
stuff. 

William Rowe brought in the Discovery 
Well in Section Thirty of the Homer Field, 
Louisiana. The tale goes that when down 
200 feet farther than he had expected to go 
Rowe was about to abandon the well and 
his forty-acre lease because of shortage of 
funds and apparent failure. But he had a 
hunch. This hunch was so strong that he 
pawned a diamond ring worth about $3000 
for money to drill a few feet deeper. Still 
no results. He was walking away from the 
derrick after having ordered the drillers to 
go a few feet farther and then pull the pipe 
when a gusher came in with a mighty roar 
and spilled several thousand barrels of 
high-grade oil before it could be brought 
under control. And his forty-acre lease, 
which had cost him $4000 six months 
before, attained a valuation of $7,500,000. 

Reports of tremendous gushers, however, 
should always be received with reserva- 
tions. The safest line to pursue is to divide 
the reported flow by ten and then you will 
not be so far from the mark. There have 
been many instances in the new fields of 
wells coming in for 20,000 and 25,000 bar- 
rels, but such estimates of the flow were 
based on what a two or three hour test 
showed. For example, if the gusher spouted 
1000 barrels the first hour everybody yelled 
‘that it was a 24,000-barrel well. Yet a few 
hours later it might stop flowing for half a 
day, or dwindle to a few hundred barrels’ 
production. 
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You want quick hot water; you 
want it in abundance; and you want 
it with economy: three things. 


We know! For we've supplied water 
heaters for over a million homes. Naturally 
we've learned how to make these heaters to 
give the kind of service required by the American 
household—and to give it economically. 


The Lawson Water Heater is had at small 
initial cost. The construction is simple—no com- 
plicated and costly parts. Installation in your 
home is inexpensive—simply connect to present 
water and gas supply pipes. 


The No. 20 (illustrated) is a DOUBLE coil heater, 
which means large heating surface, big capacity and 
quick results. Drilled star burners assure perfect com- 
bustion. Every unit of heat energy is used. Low oper- 
ating cost! The heater is made automatic in operation 
by attachment of Lawson Thermostatic Valve. 


A quarter of a century ago a member of our firm 
produced the first coil boiler-heater. The best heater 
then, experience and effort have made the Lawson the 
most efficient and economical heater today! You serve 
your own self-interest when you insist on the genuine. 
Look for the name — Lawson. 

Your Plumber or Gas Company can supply you. 

Let us help you. Write for booklet, “Plenty of 
Hot Waterand Howto Have It Economically.” 


Lawson Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of the famous Lawson Odorless Room Heaters 


Health and happiness 
for your boy 


Make your boy an outdoor boy. Guide him toward vigorous 
health and strength. Buy him this wonderful Gilbert Outdoor 
Wheel Toy outfit with which he can build for himself, with only a 
screw driver and a wrench for tools, strong, speedy coasters, 
gliders, speedsters, wagons and trucks. A splendid set at $10 
(Canada $15) makes the geared speedster above and all the other 
toys. Other sets at $6.50 and $15 (Canada $9.75 and $22.50). 


Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 


This fine toy will develop your boy’s constructive ability while he 
is having the best of fun. It is one of many Gilbert Toys which are 
great boy teachers and helpers. Write today for a copy of my 


boys’ magazine, the complete Gilbert 
toy catalog and facts about my Gilbert Cffur CO Vrs 
Engineering Institute for Boys. Ged) 

The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 

In England: The A. C. Gilbert Company, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


ILBERT TOYS 
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Your Friends for Lite 


MILLERS FALLS Bit 
Brace No. 732 is several 
tools in one. With it you 
can drive screws, counter- 
sink and ream as well as 
bore holes. Its ratchet, pat- 
ented chuckand ‘feel’ inthe 
hands have made it “the 
carpenter’s favorite.” 


MAN who owns fine tools is 

never lonesome. He en- 
joys a companionship with them 
that grows through the years. 


Many a good workman would 
actually feel the loss of a thumb 
less than if he had to part forever 
with the prized contents of his 
tool chest. 


This attachment is easy to ex- 
plain. By doing work that hands 
cannot do, fine tools become a part 
nw of a man’s creative self. 


Millers Falls Tools are fine 
tools. For fifty years they have 
been making life-long friends of 
people who do things with their 
hands. Carpenters, craftsmen, re- 
pair men, mechanics—all swear by 
Millers Falls Tools, and so do the 
leading hardware men of America 
who sell them. 


Amateurs often buy cheap tools. 
That’s why they are amateurs. It 
takes a real expert to do a good job 
with poor tools. 


But whether amateur or ex- 
pert—select Millers Falls Tools. 
They will be your friends for life. 


MiItiters FALLs 
CoMPANY 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


Is MILLERS FALLS 
TOR ALS, 
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The decrease in first production is al- 
ways very marked. One has only to add 
up the total production, : as indicated by the 
scouts’ and newspapers’ reports, and com- 
pare it with the pipe-line runs to discover 
or wide discrepancy between rumor and 


“ate regrettable feature of the oil-stock 
selling campaigns is the readiness with 
which many reputable newspapers lend 
themselves to it. With a very few excep- 
tions, the newspapers of the Southwest— 
and every other portion of the country, for 
that matter—have sold their advertising 
columns to oil-stock promoters who bally- 
hoo and shriek to the skies of the tremen- 
dous profits to be made in their enterprises. 
As the printed word still makes a powerful 
appeal to the average reader, in spite of five 
years of war propaganda, his tendency is to 
reason that there must be something in a 
proposition which a newspaper of standing 
advertises by such great space in its col- 
umns. The better the newspaper’s status 
the greater the returns from such advertis- 
ing. I have seen stock promotions fathered 
by men of shady reputation widely adver- 
tised in daily newspapers whose policy has 
been to refuse all quack or questionable 
advertising. Yet very little investigation 
on the part.of these publications would 
reveal the hollowness and fraudulent char- 
acter of the promoters’ claims, and the 
investing public would be saved many mil- 


ions. 

They tell a story of a stock peddler who 
was asked if there really existed any indica- 
tions of oil on his property. 

“Indications?” he cried. ‘‘I’ll say there 
are! Why, we have 38000 acres leased; 
we’ve got a standard rig on the ground and 
some more ordered; our company is incor- 
porated with 1,000,000 shares of stock 
printed; we have opened offices in three 
cities and have 200 people selling stock. 
Indications? Say, there was no oil found 
in three other wells near us, so there must 
just naturally be some in our well!” 

Another tells of two oil men who met in 
a hotel after a separation of several years. 

“Remember that stock you tried to sell 
me for a dollar a share two years ago?’’ one 
of them asked. 

“You bet Ido. One share of that would 
bring you $100,000 to-day.” 

Followed a moment of silence; then the 
first one queried: ‘“‘By the way, Bill, how 
many shares of that did you keep for 
yourself?” 
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© & | ERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
Interior of the Coliseum, St. Louis, Showing the 1916 Democratic National Convention in Session 


ars £0 the Kentucky delegates to the Chicago convention opened their high hats, and some, so to speak, have high hats thrust upon’them for some such festive 
rts in the Congress Hotel with corkscrews. This year they will open occasion, say, as a friend’s wedding or an enemy’s funeral. I traveled over the country 
td ts—prayers for a good soaking spell after this drought; prayers for | one year on a so-called lecture tour in the company of a reformed theatrical manager 
> ( Federal patronage to follow on these eight lean ones; and, most of who was one of those who are born wearing high hats. Nine days after he was born a 
tl nselves. A thrifty politician always prays for his own well-doing rabbi came to the house and ironed his hat. To my knowledge, he was never thereafter 
gt attention of the Almighty to lesser matters. A superthrifty one without it. In warmish weather he wore it just so. In cold weather he co-starred it 
"H faith, having learned the truth of the great lesson so adequately with his theatrical or fur-lined overcoat. Indoors he was distraught unless holding it 
tt colored brother down South—undoubtedly a fellow Republican, on his knees, where he might stroke its pretty nap. Outdoors, lacking it, he would have 
al because down South—who said that when he asked the Lord to felt as John Philip Sousa on parade would feel without his medals—that is to say, 
Kehie didn’t always get the chicken, but when he asked the Lord to send practically nude. When we arrived in a town—and we arrived in a different town nearly 
s the plea invariably was favorably answered before morning. every day—the first thing he would do would be to go and have his hat ironed. With 
m ae Tammany delegates traveled to St. Louis on a special train with care he was able to get an enormous amount of mileage out of the same hat. 
ta ining Leader Charley Murphy’s leather hat box with Mr. Murphy’s But Mr. Murphy, now, is one who achieved to high-hatdom in his maturer years, 
1it, the rest of the space in the car being filled up with case goods. after he ceased to be a member of the proletariat and took up statecraft as a regular 
: phy, following his custom, will wear his everyday or lounge high profession. With him a high hat is not an inherited trait; it’s a habit; and so, to be on 
P as before, will carry his other high hat along for special parading the safe side, he will carry his full battery across the continent to San Francisco. To 
_ | &vening wear. Some people are born to high hats, some achieve this extent the Tammany delegation will be regular and orthodox, but the space in the 
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baggage car—or luggage van, as Mr. Murphy himself 
would call it—where all those delectable case goods used 
to be stored will be an aching void, a vacancy tenanted 
only by fond memories. 

Even so, this does not presuppose that the New York 
City Democrats will travel in what is absolutely an arid 
state, personally. Here and there undoubtedly will be 
one of them with a breath like a hot Sultana roll, but his 
sources of supply necessarily must be, as it were, self- 
contained. A New York City statesman who makes the 
mistake of sitting down too hard will probably be picking 
broken glass out of himself all the way home. But hospi- 
tality both in Chicago and San Francisco must be dis- 
pensed from the flank rather than from the sideboard. 
There will be none of that old-fashioned open-house stuff 
with three mixers busy in the front room of the head- 
quarters suite and a lot of invited guests rallying to the 
center to give three rousing hiccups for old Mr. Pepper of 
Bourbon County, and a distinguished veteran journalist 
of the old school over in one corner making soft slumbering 
sounds from his upper register. Times will be different 
from the days when the mint might be smelled before you 
ever started upstairs in the elevator, and when the action 
of a Southern gentleman in reaching his right hand back 
suddenly toward his hip pocket was a threat and not a 
promise. 

Because of these changes, because no longer the gray- 
haired deans of the daily press will wing their way to 
Kentucky headquarters straight as the Old Crow flies— 
or once flew; because about the only thing the Tammany 
crowd at San Francisco will have to pay corkage on is a 
hot-water bottle; because no more the Scotch influence 
will be so pronouncedly evidenced among the Irish Demo- 
crats; because of all these things some people will argue 
no doubt that a deal of the former picturesqueness has 
vanished from our national politics. 
They'll be saying, regretfully or with 
exultation as the case may be, that a 
national convention never again can hope 
to be as a national convention was in 
those bygone days—and how excessively 
bygone they do seem !—before the Eight- 
eenth Amendment put the nineteenth 
hole out of business and with it many of 
the social features of our daily life, in- 
cluding the demand for cloves at five 
P. M. on the way home from the office. 


Ram Lam’s Letter 


NDEED the more pessimistically in- 
clined will go farther than this and de- 
clare that first the direct-primary system 
took a lot of the kick out of polities as prac- 
ticed locally, and that now the hydrant- 
headed specter of Prohibition has come 
along and delivered the death stroke to 
much of the local color that made a na- 
tional convention in the past so fragrant 
and so picturesque. They can’t see the 
steam roller and 
the water wagon 
rumblingthrough 
the Republican 
convention two 
abreast; they 
can’t seem to see 
the Tiger mating 
with the camel. 
Or rather they 
feel that they do 
not care to see 
these sights. 
But I don’t 
know. Pictur- 
esqueness is in 
the point of view 
anyway. The 
Easterner mak- 
ing his first trip 
West calls the 
red men pic- 
turesque. The 
Northerner mak- 
ing his first trip 
South exclaims 
delightedly at 
the native pic- 
turesqueness of 
the colored race. 
But do you hear 
the Westerner or 
the Southerner 
rhapsodizing 
over the pictur- 
esqueness of 
these, the two 
great leisure 
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classes of America? The Englishman thinks our slang is 
picturesque. To us it’s not picturesque; it’s merely the 
way we talk. To the Occidental eye the Far East is sup- 
posed to sum up what is most fascinatingly picturesque. 
I wish I understood Hindustani. I’ll venture any sum 
within reason that a visiting East Indian, writing home his 
impressions of the anthracite regions, burbles just as 
deliriously as the tourist from Pittsburgh burbles about 
the Punjab. Can’t you just shut your eyes and translate 
a few extracts from a letter by the eminent Ram Lam 
Chowda to his kinsman in Simla? 

“‘ Ah, my cousin, could you but look upon this wondrous 
place and its curious peoples you full well would know how 
the indefinable yet ever-compelling lure of it has laid its 
beguiling spell upon my willing spirit. All here is so ut- 
terly different from the dullness of our own prosaic and 
colorless city. The garb of the races who inhabit these 
parts is not as the garb we wear—no commonplace tur- 
bans, no trite draperies, no prosaic sandals such as our 
unimaginative ancestors wore and which we, their de- 
scendants, wear in slavish imitation of an ancient and 
unromantic mode. 

“Wherever I turn I behold among these nations adorn- 
ments fit to gladden the eye of a lover of the spectacular, 
the distinctive and the unusual. Particularly have I been 
impressed by the beauty of a certain gear of harness with 
which, customarily, the male adult here bedecks his upper 
body. ’Tis a quaint and striking device of straps fashioned 
in various hues from a fabric most plastic and yielding to 
the movements of the form and having, moreover, a curious 
resiliency. Rising in a graceful effect from his middle it 
spans his shoulders, then to cross at his back and descend 
in a bifurcated arrangement to his rear waistline. It is 
ornamented with leather strappings and with gleaming 
buckles and altogether is infinitely more gorgeous than 
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Auditorium in San Francisco Where the Democratic National Convention is to be Held. Above—A Little Color 


at the Last St. Louis Democratic Convention 


the war girthings of a rajah. Believe 
thing is devised not for ornamentation j 
decorative it has a practical purpose, for] 
nether housings of the wearer adequately 
thus, to a measure undreamed of among 
beauty yoked to usefulness. 

“On occasion a native will be seen ati 
ously picturesque habiliment known jp 
tongue as ‘overalls.’ It is of blue, a won 
like unto the sky, and it is set off with fg 
of bronze or brass or steel, and by its 
presents a most vivid contrast to the ¢] 
or ‘shirt,’ as he would say, with which he 
For this shirt commonly is of anothe 
gray, perhaps brown, perhaps white.” 


The Land of Eating Tot 


ET, mark you, these garments ar 

wear; they constitute but the comn 
tisan at his labors and the peasant in his fj 
or rest days and on feast days such a one} 
head with an indescribably striking objec 
like unto the domed roof of a mosque. 
‘derby.’ And upon his wrists are not po: 
of silver, but instead are dazzlingly white 
most marvelously in the sun, and made 
stance which neither is a metal nor yet : 
which is termed ‘celluloid.’ 

“But enough, O cousin, for this time, 
this interesting race. Another time shal] 
their lives which you will be hard put 
tales of their public buildings most i 
tawdry architectural lines of our unins; 
fanes; tales of their mysterious methods 
tales which will the : 
realize and appreciate t: 
possesses my every mi 
repeat the fables of oul 
ren touching on the c: 
the lotus. It is as notl; 
that once a man fro 
tasted the eating tobi 
once he has breathed th: 
aromatic air of the coa} 
later, no matter how: 
the lure of it all will re 
him and turn his foots, 
picturesque Shamokin) 

The visiting East Ji 
would be enthralled by! 
national convention, * 
pened to be the first) 
seen. The processions | 
the outbursts of mac 
the first mention of t} 
that statesman who { 
choice of the people i 
his own; the uprootir'¢ 
and the march round \ 


hi wall a general survey 
d 7eglasses. 
idMr. Augustus J. Halpin, 
rareply. This man had a 
| eaete the stock board 
Belgrave Fisher. Instead of surveying 
fed, with his head. back, to see that it 
1€ 1d it to, he stood sidewise to the board 
tised and only glanced up now and then 
wat it while speaking, asiftosay: “You 
ti: [said it would be!”” As he looked up he 
hain. 
inding astride, looking obliquely up, 
on his lower vest, there was unques- 
in his manner suggestive of the first 
, in fact, it was understood, quite a 
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8 rong to-day,” he repeated. 

lip herself?”’ asked Mr. Fisher after he 
uent figures over. © 

diot answer; merely nodded and looked 
4 with that sardonic smile which Na- 
‘te right,” said Mr. Fisher. “Right!” 
2<y of them,” added Mr. Halpin, looking 
tyit the boys with the leather life belts 
Ss moying round the board. “Help 
ai; go wrong!”’ 

u d Mr. Fisher. ‘Fundamentals are 


gl ses, he went back and closed the door 

€\after him again. Augustus J. Halpin 

4 lown again before the stock board. 

ho knows his Wall Street,” he stated to 

fe man with unnaturally long legs and 
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““When I say that,” said Mr. Halpin, for though tem- 
peramentally taciturn, he could talk well enough when he 
chose to—for a purpose. And this young man puzzled 
him—and had all day. “‘When I say that,”’ continued Mr. 
Halpin, looking with a significant glance at the active lower 
legs of the board boys, “‘I say a mouthful. For when Wall 
Street speaks you’ll do well to listen.. The best minds of 


the country are here, focused on it all of the time. You get ° 


here for nothing the composite opinion of the best brains 
of the country, looking months and months ahead. You 
can see for yourself, watching the board. It discounts in 
advance the financial movements of the country by at 
least six months. What Wall Street says is right nine 
times out of ten, if you are only wise enough to catch it. 
And the man who knows his Wall Street knows this coun- 
try from A to Z—and six months in advance. Six months 
at least.” 

“You may be right,” replied the young man beside him, 
looking at him in a noncommittal manner over his long, 
thin, rather formal nose. 

Mr. Halpin merely nodded sharply and looked down, 
raising his eyes again, however, in a few moments with 
that quick, piercing, oblique glance of his from under his 
eyebrows. 

“What are you interested in on the board?” he asked. 

For this man puzzled him. He had himself been a man 
active in Wall Street for years, an acute observer there, a 
persistent, dogged, secretive mind. His wife was a rich 
woman; it was not necessary for him to work. Yet for 
years he had kept regular office hours in the rooms of 
J. Belgrave Fisher & Co., observing Wall Street men and 
movements. But this man puzzled him. He could not 
seem to place him. 

“What are you interested in on the board?” he asked, 
trying him out—to get some clew. 

“Nothing—as yet,’’ said the precisely speaking young 
stranger in the next chair. 

For a moment both Mr. Halpin and the other were still. 
It was the young stranger who unexpectedly opened the 


conversation 
then, clearing his 
throat rather 
markedly and 
twisting in his 
chair before do- 
ing so. 

“What do you 
advise?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“ Advise!’’ said 
Mr. Halpin ten- 
tatively, raising 
his quick, sharp, 
crafty glance 
again. 

“‘Foraplunge,” 
said the lean, 
brown and seri- 
ous-looking 
young man, gaz- 
ing steadily at 
him. 

Mr. Halpin 
gave a slight in- 
voluntary move- 
ment of surprise 
before answering. 
In all of his expe- 
rience with young 
speculators he did 
not recall one who 
had approached 
the subject in just 
this manner. 

““A deep plunge, 
with a fair chance 
of winning,” con- 
tinued the 
strangerina 
measured voice. 

“Oh,anything! 
Anything!”’ re- 
plied Mr. Halpin, 
now in control of 
himself again. 
“In the motors 
and oils espe- 
cially,” he said then, darting his sharp, sig- 
nificant glance toward that department of 
the board. 

“Spurp is good,” he said then, “if you 
want quick action. Spurp common.” 

“Spurp?” said the stranger inquiringly with a slight 
upward inflection of the voice. 

“That’s what we call Superior Petroleum here on the 
Street,” explained Mr. Halpin—“‘from its abbreviation on 
the tape.” 

The other observer of the board seemed unable to locate 
the security. 

“There it is,” said Mr. Halpin, assisting him, “‘among 
the oils. There’s an oil,” he said, ‘‘that will make a killing. 
There’s a great campaign on there. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see that jump up forty points any time in the 
next two weeks.” é 

“That’s what I want exactly,” stated the other man. 

“What?” inquired Mr. Halpin in the short, snappy way 
he had of asking questions. 

“Quick action,’’ answered the younger man in his more 
measured speech. ‘‘One way or the other,” he added. 

“You'll get it there,’ replied Mr. Halpin—with, how- 
ever, a still puzzled look upon his face. He was silent now, 
waiting, while the other started to twist himself about in 
his seat once more and at the end of his twisting to focus 
his grave eyes on his new friend again. 

“May I ask you a question?”’ he then inquired. 

“Certainly.” 

“Does your Mr. Fisher, whom you have such confidence 
in, also think highly of this stock?” 

““He does—yes,”’ said Mr. Halpin—“‘I believe.” 

At the end of this statement Mr. Halpin observed the 
younger man, after a silence, start twisting his long body 
in his chair. Apparently, like a baseball pitcher in a way, 
he had to wind himself up just so much before his de- 
livery of a question. 

“Do you,” he asked, leaning far out over the heavy arm 
of his chair—‘“‘do you think if I should desire to do so I 
could arrange to buy this Spurp, so called, which you point 
out, or any other stock giving me quick action, on as low 
as a ten-point margin?”’ 

“You might—I don’t know,” replied Mr. Halpin, glanc- 
ing quickly at him again as if undecided. ‘It’s unusual, 
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in a way, for a house of such high standing as this, and 
yet it might be done. It might be arranged.” 

“Would you feel,”’ inquired the young man again after 
a sufficient period for the physical preliminaries of speech, 
“‘that you could sound your friend, the proprietor here, 
and arrangefor me to discuss this matter—if feasible?” 

“Why, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Halpin, starting to rise 
and then dropping back again. 

“Though your face is familiar,” he stated, ‘fI don’t 
know that I know your name.” 

“‘John Henry Payne, Third,” said the other. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Of Boston.” 

“Oh, I see,’ said Mr. Augustus J. Halpin. 

He rose and went back to the rippled-glass door marked 
“Private.” Ina short time it opened and Mr. Fisher came 
out. For a moment more the two men stood and whis- 
pered, Mr. Fisher looking, with head very erect, in the 
direction of Mr. Payne. 

“‘Certainly,’’ he said then in a loud, distinct voice. 
“Bring him in. Glad tosee him. Glad to!” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Payne,” he said when Mr. 
Halpin came piloting the grave long stranger in. “The 
Paynes of Boston—yes, yes! I know the Paynes of Boston 
well. Havea cigar, Mr. Payne. Takeaseat. So you have 
decided to locate in New York? Well, you are wise. New 
York’s the place for enterprising and brainy men,” he 
stated, slightly advancing his chest—“‘ where they all come. 

“Now you ask me the present conditions in the stock 
market,”’ said Mr. Fisher after biting off and disposing of 
the end of his cigar. ‘‘Or rather our mutual friend here 
does for you. I will tell you, Mr. Payne. 

“T will tell you, Mr. Payne,’ he said, lighting up. “I 
am primarily, myself, not a speculator. I am a student. 
I am in a way like an office lawyer. Other men may 
speculate and take chances if they wish. But I am a 
student of Wall Street. Figures are my fad, and statistics. 
There’s where I get my real pleasure and satisfaction in 
life. Iam a student of Wall Street. Yes, Iam more than 
that, I think I can say without self-conceit. I am a 
student of economic conditions. But what Wall Street 
says, I find, nine times out of ten is right. Nine times out 
of ten, if you can only understand it. I listen to it, watch 
it, interpret it,’ he said, and stopped. 

And Mr. Payne noted mentally the similarity of his 
views on Wall Street to Mr. Halpin’s. 

“Now at the present time,’”’ said Mr. Fisher, putting 
his thumbs in his armholes and pushing his rounded chest 
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still farther forward—‘‘take to-day, the present time, as 
an example. Wall Street says to buy. I say to buy too. 
Why? Because fundamentals—fundamentals are right.” 

Mr. Payne now cleared his throat and twisted in his 
chair preparatory apparently to evolving another question. 
But Mr. Fisher was going on. 

“The situation now is simple,” he said—“ perfectly 
Europe, this country, the 
world, is devoid—stripped of goods. ‘They’ve got to have 
them, that’s all. You'll hear in some quarters talk of in- 
flation. There may be inflation technically, yes. But let 
me ask you this—let me ask you,” he said, extending two 
fingers and a cigar, “how can there be any real inflation 
when the world is bare of goods? How can there be a 
falling market when demand exceeds the supply? Not 
only exceeds it—cries aloud with a world-wide hunger for 
goods. When the demand exceeds the supply one hundred, 
two hundred, five hundred per cent! Supply and demand!” 
said Mr. Fisher. ‘‘You can’t get round them! 

“Now then,” he said, nodding to Mr. Halpin, who had 
looked up several times sharply, fingering his watch chain, 
“‘you ask me, as I understand it, for a stock that will give 
quick action. I should say 

“‘Spurp!” interjected Mr. Halpin, coming in finally. 

““Well—well—yes,”’ said Mr. Fisher, weighing every 
word. “Spurp is good. There are excellent possibilities in 
Spurp—for a man of foresight and courage. But if you 
ask me the premier stock—to-day—for a rise he said. 
His eyes were very small in his round, smooth face natu- 
rally; when he was engaged in thought they grew still 
smaller. And as he talked he gently, without haste, 
wagged his eyeglasses against his chest. “But if you ask 
me where the great possibilities in the market lie to-day, 
I should say the motors.” 

Coming slightly closer to where Mr. John Henry Payne, 
Third, of Boston, was seated, he looked down at him. 

‘Are you familiar,” he asked, “with the statistics of the 
automobile trade?” 

Young Mr. Payne writhed in his chair preparatory to 
answering, but did not have time to do so. 

“There are 5,945,442 machines in this country to-day,” 
Mr. Fisher told him. “The demand for the coming year is 
for at least one-third of that, which is at least one-third 
more than can be produced. This is not guesswork. These 
are statistics.. The automobile industry is swamped to- 
day—positively swamped!” 

“What do you think of Agmo common?” asked Mr, 
Halpin keenly. 
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an unborn question which Mr. Payne 
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“Hidden profits!”’ said Mr. Fist 
“That’s what I refer to. Hidden prof 
post-war period. Made and put away 
sighted corporate managements of this 
this iniquitous income tax. You hay 
summed up in Agmo!”’ : 

“Will it give me,” asked Mr. Payne, 
serious gaze fastened on Mr. Fisher’s 
markedly rosy face, ‘quick action—tl 

“Tt certainly will,’’ said Mr. Fisher 
when its hidden profits are uncovere 
And that cannot be long.” 

‘Well then,” said the young man, wh 
his elders by the promptness and defi 
cision, now he had got under way, “the 
more I would like to ask. Will it be poss 
with a very steady and sober gaze, “f 
shares of this if I bring in $10,000 in e 

“Well, Mr. Payne,”’ said Mr. Fisher 
“it is not usual for a house of our stan 
with below a twenty-five-per-cent mar; 
conditions, and you being a friend of 
possible that it can be arranged.” 

“Possible?”’? repeated the young 
briskly, fastening a lean and steady ga! 

“Well, we'll say definitely then that 
said Mr. Fisher, coughing. 

‘Another thing,’”’ continued Mr. Ps; 
quite clearly taken charge of the conversi 
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M ors,” said Mr. Fisher, looking at him. 
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e ‘emier stock in tractors to-day, to my 
Vi Fisher with the accent of a man who 


is about to speak further. 
“An immense field. Im- 
mense! Hardly 
scratched! If you wish 
the balance sheet—the 
statistics of the concern, 
the profits they have al- 
ready hidden there, the 
future business,” said 
Mr. Fisher, stepping 
toward another door 
leading apparently into 
another glass-lined room. 

“Oh, no, no! Thank 
you just the same. I will 
trust to your judgment. 
Thank you just the 
same,’’replied Mr. Payne, 
rising somewhat hastily 
and starting toward the 
door into the outside, or 
customers’, room. ‘To- 
morrow morning then,” 
he said, turning back in 
his formal way, “I shall 
be in with my certified 
check,” and backed out 
with the manner common to 
long-legged, rather punctili- 
ous-minded young men when 
slightly embarrassed but anx- 
ious to be gone. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
he said, then suddenly in a 
louder, sharper voice, “a 
thousand times!’ 

For he had backed into a 
young woman, very stylishly 
dressed, who was about en- 
tering the glass door just be- 
hind him. 

“Oh, not at all,” said the 
young person he had stepped 
on. 


“So sorry,’’ he said finally, and passed on rather hastily 
into the outer office, taking his hat off deeply. 

“Who was that?”’ he asked Mr. Halpin, who had come 
with him, after a period of staring at the stock board. 
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“Did you see her?’”’ Mr. Halpin asked back in the some- 
what quizzical way which the first Napoleon often adopted 
in looking at his friends or favorites. 

“No,” said Mr. Payne, growing a deep dark red— 
“‘merely her hat when I—I stepped on her.” 

“That’s her specialty,” said Mr. Halpin succinctly. 

“What do you mean,” asked Mr. Payne, turning toward 
him, surprised—“‘precisely?’’ 

“Hats,” said Mr. Halpin. “They’re her specialty. It 
would keep a good man scratching twenty-four hours a 
day just to keep her in hats.” 

“But who is she?’’ asked Mr. Payne insistently. “You 
neglected to say.’ 

“The old man’s daughter—Miss Fisher.” 

“T see,’ said Mr. Payne thoughtfully. “Is she so 
extravagant then?’’ he asked in the manner of a man who 
has got a subject on his mind that he cannot rid it of. “Is 
that what you mean?’’ 

“She’s a wonder,” said Mr. Halpin meaningly. 

And after a moment he spoke again, changing the sub- 
ject somewhat abruptly. 

“You must be some speculator,” he said to his com- 
panion in the next chair, studying him deeply. 

“Oh, not at all,” said the other in the tone of one closing 
a conversation politely but quite firmly. ‘I had certain 
personal reasons for taking a little plunge in Wall Street— 
that is all.” 

oe 
N SEPTEMBER 26, 1919, in the late morning, Mr. 
J. Belgrave Fisher was going over with Mr. John 
Henry Payne, Third, of Boston, in his glass-lined private 
office the general situation in Wall Street. 

“Hidden profits!’’ he said, looking at Mr. Payne with 
his head well back. “That is the keynote in this market 
to-day, and incidentally in this country at large. That’s 
what Wall Street says to-day to any man who can listen. 
Hidden profits! Distribution! The accumulation and dis- 
tribution of war and post-war profits! 

“You will hear now and then different sources,” said 
Mr. Fisher, whirling his eyeglasses on their string, “blow- 
ing hot and cold concerning inflation and high money rates. 
That’s all right. Reactions will come—are bound to come 
inany market. But essentially, fundamentally, what have 
we been witnessing in this country the past two and a half 
years? 

“T’ll tell you,”’ said Mr. Fisher, leading the mind of his 
hearer gently but irresistibly on. “Iwill tellyou. Wehave 

(Continued on Page 142) 


which had placed the scars upon his forehead, 

Wotley had prided himself upon his classical fea- 
tures. But when he became butler to the Marquis of 
Manville he forgot all other 
vanities in the pride of place. 
Indeed he had a manner which 
royalty itself might well have 
envied, and on the afternoon 
when our story opens, as he 
stood in his pantry laying out 
the silverware for dinner, you 
might have thought that this 
was the master of Manville 
Towers, so noble, so aristo- 
eratic a mien had he. 

By hissidestood Newker, the 
footman—lean and sprightly in 
spite of his years—and even as 
the gods used to condescend to 
talk to mankind, so now did 
Wotley discuss the news of the 
day with Newker. 

“T never was so astounded 
in my life,” said Wotley. 

“Tt was just my luck to miss 
it,” said Newker, snapping his 
fingers with disgust. ‘“‘I had 
gone to Brailes to fetch a par- 
cel for Lady Diane, and when I 
got back’’—snapsnap—“‘itwas 
all over!”’ 

“Of course I had observed 
that the marquis hadn’t been 
quite himself of late,’’ contin- 
ued the butler, ‘‘and ’ad 
ascribed it to advancing years, 
but I thought it extraordinary 
when he asked me to assemble 
all the female servants who 
were over forty-two years of 
age. They were equally aston- 
ished with me, and when I took 
them upstairs and ushered 
them into the marquis’ study 
I hardly think it’s too much 
to say that they were all of a 
twitter.” 

Newker tried to visualize 
how the ladies must have felt 
by fluttering his fingers. 

“All of a twitter,’ repeated 
the butler. ‘‘But can you im- 
agine their surprise when the 
marquis told them that he was 
going to pension them off until 
such times as he might need 
them again—paid them all 
three months in advance—and 
told them the bus would be at 
the door at two o’clock to take 
them to the village?’”’ 

“Snap! Snap!” said New- 
ker with his thumb and finger. 
“And there I was in Brailes!” 

“Surely enough,” continued 
Wotley, “‘the bus came at two 
o’clock and carried away three 
of the most dumfounded 
females that ever drew breath, and when it came back 
again at half past three it brought their successors, those 
three young persons who have already changed the ’ole 
social atmosphere downstairs.” 

Newker was still snapping his fingers like castanets 
when the page boy came hurrying into the pantry, his 
three lines of round brass buttons looking like an agitated 
fleur-de-lis in a gale of wind. 

“Well, Hernest,” frowned Wotley, “‘is this the way I 
have taught you to come into my pantry?” 

“The mail just came in, sir,’’ said Ernest, holding out a 
newspaper as though by way of extenuating circumstance, 
“and the minute I opened the paper I see a letter to the 
editor signed ‘ Manville’ and dated right here at the Towers. 
They nearly ’ad it off me downstairs when they saw the 
heading, and I had to run for it.” 

The heading of the letter was indeed provocative of 
perusal. “‘Every Man Not Married a Traitor to His 
Country,” it read. 

As you will see, a heading like that is a trumpet call. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir :—Now that the war is over, our most pressing prob- 
lem is the repopulation: of these islands. Under present 
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conditions every unmarried man is a traitor to his country. 
Vide Paul and the prophets. 

Sir, it is my sincere conviction that after due warning and 
a decent interval every unmarried man should be backed 
against a wall and receive the attention of a firing squad. 
So far as posterity is concerned, he is dead already. 


Manville Towers, Stafs. MANVILLE. 


“Balmy!’’ gasped Newker. “The old marquis has gone 
clean balmy! I’m sure of it now!” 

He whistled a few low notes which Ernest drank in with 
greedy ears. 

“And won’t there be the devil to pay, and no ’ot pen- 
nies, when Lady Diane reads this?” continued Newker. 
“Two young gentlemen calling on her to-night, and the 
old marquis telling ’em both in print that they ought to 
be shot if they don’t get married. It ain’t exactly what 
you’d call a delicate ’int, you know,” 

The butler was rereading the letter—with that ex- 
pression which the gifted Mr. Rice delights in describing as 
pop-eyed and clammy—when the more nimble-witted 
Newker had an inspiration which almost took him off his 
feet. “My Gawd!” he gasped, forgetful of the greedily 
listening Ernest. 
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“Now,” said he, snapping off his gl 
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Lady Diane said nothing, which is often the most elo- 
quent thing that any woman can say, but steadily looked 
at her father with a cool, questioning glance in her even 
eyes. 

“My dear,’’ coughed the marquis, ‘‘I—er—wish to in- 
form you that my—er—engagement to the Honorable 
Mrs. Ansley will be announced next month, and that we 
expect to be married very shortly thereafter.” 

For as long as it might have taken you to count ten 
Lady Diane looked at the marquis as grown-up daughters 
have looked at marrying fathers since time immemorial, 
and when she spoke at last it was in a muted voice that 
Wotley—in the library—hardly recognized. 

“T congratulate you, I’m sure,” she said, and rather un- 
certainly turned toward the door. 

“One moment, Diane,” said the marquis. “I understand 
that Sir Todman and that young American admirer of 
yours are both expected to-day.” 

Apparently Lady Diane had recovered her composure— 
moonlight shining again upon a restful sea—and again she 
looked at her father with a cool, questioning glance. 

“My dear,” said he, “if for no other reason than the one 
set forth in this letter, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see the announcement of your forth- 
coming marriage immediately under my own.” 

“What?” said Lady Diane, her voice trembling a little 
as she pointed to the paper. ‘‘ Marry after that?” 

She might have said more, but just then the sound of an 
approaching motor was heard on the drive. 

“Mr. Schuyler, the young American gentleman,” 
thought Wotley, looking through the library window; and 
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as he tiptoed out of the room and made for the entrance 
he stopped for a moment before the portrait of the late 
Marchioness of Manville, which held the place of honor 
over the mantel in the hall. 

“Ah, My Lady,” thought Wotley, “he was always lost 
without you—but I never thought he’d fall as low as 
this!” 

Iv 

HE human countenance is truly a marvelous thing, 

leading men through fire and water, and changing every 
now and then the progress of the world. A world-wide 
destiny waits upon the length of Cleopatra’s nose—one- 
half inch longer, and nineteen hundred years of history 
would have a different slant—and the great war probably 
never would have happened if men hadn’t trained their 
mustaches and beards to have a haughty meaning. But 
of all the miracles of the human countenance there is prob- 
ably none greater than its ability to conceal the thoughts 
which are everlastingly carrying on just back of the fore- 
head and immediately underneath the crown. 

Wotley, for instance, left the library with a Greek 
tragedy being staged in his mind. 

He who had never married was now being hurled bodily 
into the arms of a bride, and every time he tried to hold 
back strong-arm thoughts took hold of him by the slack 
and the collar and tried to give him a sort of a bum’s rush 
into that matrimonial outer darkness where he didn’t 
want to go. 

“Every unmarried man should be shot!” ‘The re- 
population of these islands!”’ ‘He is dead already!” 
“Notice of dismissal and loss of pension and legacy!” 

Did evil genii ever swing 
wickeder fists? And as if this 
weren’t enough, the Honor- 
able Mrs. Ansley was about 
to become the Marchioness 
of Manville—the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Ansley, whom 
Wotley liked as a certain 
distinguished party is said 
to like holy water—the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Ansley, whom 
everyone knew so well! 

And yet such a wonderful 
thing is the human counte- 
nance that as the butler led 
Schuyler upstairs he had a 
dignified tranquillity that 
royalty itself might well have 
envied; and again a stranger 
might have been ‘pardoned 
for thinking that this was 
the Marquis of Manville 
himself who was taking his 
guest upstairs, so noble, so 
aristocratic a mien had he. 

“T will help you unpack 
your things, sir,’ he said 
when they reached the south 
guest chamber. 

He noted with approval 
the contents of the bags, and 
he noted with equal approval 
the clear-cut face and figure 
of the young American gen- 
tleman, and the capable 
frown with which he watched 
his things being put away. 

“Quite a place you’ve got 
here,” said the visitor. 

“Thank you, sir,’ said 
Wotley. “I believe it is quite 
generallyadmired.”’ And des- 
perately fishing for a pos- 
sible ally he added: ‘‘ Lady 
Diane is always partial to 
hearing it praised, sir.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes, sir; particularly the 
roses which enjoy her own 
special care.” 

“What did you say your 
name was?” asked Schuyler. 

“Wotley, sir.” 

“You’re a good old scout, 
Wotley, do you know it?” 

“Thank you, sir. You are 
very good, sir. Dinner is at 
half past seven. I will have 
you called.” 

It was a rather quiet meal, 
nearly everyone round the 
table, including Wotley and 
Newker, being busy with 
England’s most pressing 
problem and the fate which 
ought to be meted out to 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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HERE arethreethings 
[necessary for the suc- 
cessful existence of 
any nation, and those are strength, money and 
might,” said the ex-Crown Prince of Germany, and 
I said “‘ Right-o.”” The ex-Prince later said, “I have 
a great desire to go to California and live there.’”’ And 
I promised to use my influence, but just how much 
influence or in what way, I did not say. 

Let me first relate my experiences with the former 
Crown Prince in June of last year, and later my inter- 
view with him on March seventh last. 

The armistice was signed, activities had ceased, and 
the month of June, 1919, found me out of the Army 
and traveling in Holland. On June 28, 1919, at three 
Pp. M. the treaty of peace was signed at Versailles, and 
the same day a report reached Holland from sources 
considered reliable that the ex-Crown Prince, who was 
interned on the Island of Wieringen off the Holland 
coast in the Zuyder Zee, was to make his escape at 
twelve o’clock that night; that a German cruiser was 
to be off the three-mile limit to pick him up; that a 
Dutch fisherman had arranged to take him to this 
cruiser in a small fishing boat, and that for this service 
he was to receive the sum of one thousand gulden, or 
about four hundred dollars. 

As this was all very interesting and promised a bit of 
excitement I decided to go to Wieringen immediately. 
Wieringen is about 150 miles from Rotterdam and 
directly east of the great Dutch naval base, The Helder. 
Railroad accommodations to this place are rather poor 
and an automobile was about the only means of reach- 
ing the island quickly. 

I decided to ask the help of my friend Hans Tas, a 
Dutchman of Amsterdam, and his automobile. After 
several futile efforts to telephone him I took a train 
and arrived in Amsterdam at 2:29 P.M. I went imme- 
diately to the Hétel de l'Europe, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Tas reside, and found Mrs. Tas just ready to step into 
her machine to go on a shopping tour. She agreed to 
take me to Mr. Tas’ office, and extracted a rather indefi- 
nite promise from me to dine with them that evening. 
I could have told her about my errand but deemed it 
wise to remain silent, for the time being at least. 

I met Tas and told him I was out for a week-end trip 
and that it looked as if we might have a bit of excite- 
ment before the morning. I mentioned the Prince’s 
proposed escape and asked him to join me with his 
automobile. Tas is a successful young business man 
and an all-round good fellow, a reserve officer on the 
staff of the Dutch Army, and an expert motor driver. 
Tas agreed, located Mrs. Tas, and had the car sent to his 
office. We spent some time in going over the road maps to 
Wieringen, as motors seldom make a trip up into that part 
of the country. Finally Tas, his chauffeur and I left 
Amsterdam at 4:35 Saturday afternoon, bound for the 
island of Wieringen in the Zuyder Zee. Tas decided to 
drive, taking the chauffeur along in case of any blow-outs 
or trouble that might occur. 


A Game of Cross:Purposes 


AST motor driving entails great danger in Holland. 

The roads are just wide enough for two machines to pass 
and are higher than the surrounding country. On one side 
is a ditch and on the other a canal. In the evenings a dense 
haze settles over the country so that it is difficult to see 
ahead. The cattle that are grazing in the fields appear to 
be standing in water. 

We were going at a speed of fifty miles an hour when 
suddenly there was an explosion and I saw a tire rolling on 
in front of us at a speed even faster than that at which we 
were going. It is the natural impulse for one to push and 
to push hard even though his feet are nowhere near the 
brakes, and I pushed, but thanks to Tas’ ability as a driver 
we were not landed in the ditch or canal. With the tire 
replaced we proceeded, driving at full speed through sev- 
eral small towns and reaching Hoorn, on the coast of 
Holland, at about six o’clock. We stopped at a café and 
inquired from the proprietor if he knew where we could 
get a boat to Wieringen. He got into the machine with 
us and drove round to the harbor, but after talking with 
the fishermen they refused to take us to Wieringen, as the 
distance was too great and the storm too dangerous to 
venture out to sea. We returned the proprietor to his 
café, and went to the town of Medemblik about twenty 
miles farther north, to try our luck at that point. 

Here is where the fun started. Mister Café-man, observ- 
ing that we were driving a big German car and, as it after- 
ward developed, taking me for a German, and because of 
our inquiries for a boat to Wieringen, passed the story 
round town that there was a Dutchman and a German 


Comer 


The Former Crown Prince of Germany 


in a big German car en route to Wieringen to assist the 
Prince to escape. 

This story grew as it went from mouth to mouth, until it 
reached the commissioner of police. Why they took me 
for a German or got it into their heads that I was trying 
to assist His ex-Royal Highness to escape was more than I 
could figure out. 

Wearrived in Medemblik about nine o’clock and ordered 
dinner, and afterward convinced, or rather thought we 
did, two fishermen that thestrip to Wieringen could be 
made even in the storm. But after about ten minutes out 
they did an about turn in nothing flat, and back to shore, 
refusing to continue the trip. 

I heaved a silent prayer of thanks, as personally I could 
imagine better pastimes than a voyage in a fishing boat 
in such astorm. There was nothing we could do but return 
to the hotel and remain there overnight. I realized that 
the storm in preventing our efforts to reach the island 
would also prevent anyone from leaving. 

Harking back to Hoorn, the commissioner of police de- 
cided to investigate, and with four deputies started after 
us. They reached Medemblik about midnight, and after 
inquiries from the hotel man, finding the culprits safe in 
bed, left one deputy standing guard over our machine. 
The remainder started for Wieringen, arriving on the island 
at four o’clock Sunday morning. 

The police went first to the home of the burgomaster, 
got him out of bed, and with him proceeded to the home 
of the Prince. They went up into his chamber and really 
pinched and awakened him to see if he was still there and 
if it was really he. Such interference in the wee hours of 
the morning with the royal sleep caused considerable 
comment on His ex-Royal Highness’ part. 

After instructing the inspector of police on the island 
and the burgomaster to keep a sharp watch over him they 
returned to Hoorn. The police were doing just what I 
wanted done, but of course would have been unable to do; 
and that was, preventing the ex-Crown Prince from escap- 
ing from his place of internment. 

At five o’clock Sunday morning we were awakened. I 
suppose the officer grew weary of his all-night vigil over 
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consider 
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this excitement. ; 
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the adjutant’s mind, because he 
and the orderly walked over and 
stood between the Prince and 
me, conversing. I presume they 
feared that I might harm him. 
We reached the mainland and 
thence proceeded to Amsterdam 
without mishap or excitement. 

The Prince has attempted to 
cultivate the friendship of the 
people on the island. He wears 
wooden shoes, takes part in their 
games, helps the Dutch woman 
scrub the floors of his home, and 
spends his evenings playing a 
violin to the accompaniment of 
an old organ in the village store. I 
was told by some that he has no 
intention of leaving the island, as 
he is quoted as having said: 
“There is no place I can go to.” 
Then others believe he intends to 
leave as soon as possible. It was 
rumored that he might go to 
Sweden or to some South Amer- 
ican country. 

There seemed to be an under- 
current of opinion that the Crown 
Prince was in communication 
with certain factions in Germany 
and that a return to power of some member of his 
family, if not himself, was very probable. The Prince 
is quoted as having made the following statements 
at the beginning of the war, “Der frische fréhliche 
Krieg,’’ which, translated, means The fresh and frolic- 
some war; and another remark, ‘Wir siegen bis zum 
Ende,” meaning We are victorious till the end. Now 
the Dutch have made this statement, “‘ Wir ringen bis 
zum Tode,’’ meaning We wrestle till the end. Note 
the similarity in the first word in each sentence to the 
word Wieringen. 


Al Case of Try, Try Again 


HAD returned to Amsterdam Sunday evening, and 

Monday on rising was greatly surprised to hear a 
fresh report that the Prince had escaped from the island 
Sunday in a yacht. I had left him at four P. M. on the 
Diana, but inquiries from reliable sources indicated 
that the report was authentic, so I decided to go again 
to Wieringen. 

This time I planned to avoid Hoorn, Medemblik, 
and the police so far as possible. I went by train to the 
town of Schagen, phoned to the boatman at Ewijcksluis 
to hold his boat in readiness for me, left Schagen by 
auto and arrived at Ewijcksluis at 8:30 P. M. 

It was impossible for Tas to join me because of business 
appointments, so I called on another friend in Amsterdam 
who was able to converse fluently in Dutch. We left the 
mainland at 8:30 for the island. My first move was to 
question the skipper of the boat if he had seen the Prince 
that day, which was Monday, and was told that the last 
he had seen of him was 
on a yacht at Haukes 
on Sunday afternoon. 

This was interesting, 
as theskipper remarked 
that he saw him daily, 
but had not seen him 
Monday. On reaching 
the island I got the op- 
erator out of his house 
and over to the switch- 
board and phoned to 
the town of Hijpoly- 
tushoef, at which point 
was garaged the only 
automobile on the 
island. When it ar- 
rived we proceeded to 
the home of the burgo- 
master, believing it was 
advisable to report our 
presence to the authori- 
ties,asthe consequences 
for an American on 
this island at night, 
without good reason, 
might be rather un- 
pleasant. 

We were ushered into 
the burgomaster’s 
home by his son. When 
the burgomaster en- 
tered I told him I was 
a journalist and had 
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Al Charitable Wind Came Up and Swept the Glory Along All Day, So That When Sunset Was Near the Man at Lookout Saw Martha’s Vineyard Plainly 
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kingship over the whaling trade and so soon 

after his father had sailed in his famous Glory 
of the Isle that Mrs. Bolsover thought of a gentle 
joke and named him Ichabod, which means the glory 
is departed. But she died before Ichabod was old enough 
to have the jest explained, and he grew up in the fancy 
that his name had something to do with the waning glory 
of Nantucket. Also he grew up lonely in the tall house 
on Orange Street not far from the gold-topped church tower 
where the town crier watched for ships to come sliding over 
the bar. 

This wonderful man knew the build and mast height of 
each whaler owned in Nantucket, and when a Bolsover 
ship was cried Ichabod could scuttle up to the whale walk 
of the roof and stare down the slope of trees and shingles 
to the bay. He could see the whole harbor rimmed in 
white sand and olive moorland and hear the wharfmen 
hammering the casks that paid for his fine pinafores and 
his Boston governess. 

From this platform between the stately chimneys he 
saw the fire of 1846 sweep terribly up against the stars, so 
that sailors who made Boston and New Bedford next day 
reported a volcano broken out on Nantucket. The fire 
hurried prosperity downhill. His brothers, when their 
ships were in, swore at the burden of persuading crews to 
sign on, and Ichabod peered up at these dark heroic men 
from his primers and listened humbly to tales of the long 
hunts in the Pacific or along the edge of the Arctic ice. 
They brought him carved ivory dolls from China, knives 
from Callao and dreadful coconuts shaped like grinning 
heads from the South Seas which frightened him when he 
was alone again in the vast regal house with his drowsy 
tutor and the servants who fed him and dusted the proud 
vases of the cavernous rooms. 

But in 1849 the tutor was bitten with gold fever and 
went to California with a thousand other adventurers 
from Nantucket. John Bolsover and the older sons were 
all at sea. The house was unbearable, shadowy, full of 
horrors when the fog crawled up Orange Street and the 
elms dripped in the garden. Ichabod marched across the 
town to Abel Martin’s Academy for Young Gentlemen in 
Pearl Street and shyly announced that he wanted to be 
taught things. The little school was made up of small 
Coffins, Folgers, Starbucks, Husseys and Macys,with whom 
he played on the lawns and on the salt meadows about the 
bay. Abel Martin found the last Bolsover son a chair and 
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was properly horrified to discover that he knew half the 
Bible and most of Shakspere’s more gloomy plays by heart. 
It was the oddest equipment for the child of four genera- 
tions of whaling kings, doomed to follow the trade by his 
birth. 

“But your father shouldn’t let you read such stuff,’’ he 
told the boy. 

“But I’ve only seen father twice, sir,’ said Ichabod 
truthfully. 

“Then your brothers shouldn’t let you,’’ the school- 
master gasped. 

Ichabod shook his black head and patiently assured Mr. 
Martin that his brothers were too seldom at home to be 
bothered by such things. 

“And anyhow,” he said, ‘‘ Rachael—that’s my cook— 
says that father always takes all of Shakspere’s plays tosea.”’ 

Mr. Martin knew that John Bolsover was a _ highly 
learned man, like many of the whale kings, but he refused 
to teach Ichabod anything at once and sent him out into 
the garden behind the cottage to help Huldah Martin 
gather pansies. Ichabod thought this an extraordinary 
lesson, but he rather liked Huldah, though'she was an 
ignorant young thing of eight who had never heard of 
Hamlet and knew nothing of Ecclesiastes or any other 
section of the Old Testament. Abel Martin considered the 
children through a window, while his scholars scratched at 
their arithmetic, and decided to be the first person to meet 
John Bolsover when the Glory should come in. He was a 
Boston man and his reverence for whalers was diluted by 
theories on education which he boldly expounded to Bol- 
sover a month later. The sailor walked up and down his 
long parlor, listening gravely, and finally interrupted: 

“Tf I understand you, sir, you think I’m neglecting my 
boy?” 

“‘T should not care to employ such a harsh expression, 
Mr. Bolsover,’’ said Martin, bowing. “But I must point 
out that Iecy has no mother; that his brothers are at sea 
constantly; and that his acquaintance with his father 
is—let us say—limited.”’ 

“Teey? Who calls him that, Mr. Martin?” 

“Tt’s an invention of my daughter’s. She thinks Icha- 
bod is too long, so she shortened it.’ 
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wrinkles deepening about his haugh 
Well, all this is mightily painful. || 
my son George thinks of settlin) 
Lonely? Why, now that’s very / 
obliged to you for pointing it out, sir. 
about it.” | 
He bowed Martin down the stone steps} 
the street and went upstairs through th) 
hall. In the light of his candle the long pt 
: 
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“‘Humph!” said Bolsover, and s1! 
ly 


and grimaced, and he found Ichabod dul 
the sofa by his bedroom door waiting to bid 
but asleep, Against the white wall he 1 
small thing to live alone in these cham}: 
chairs and monumental bureaus. Bolsoi 
guilt, facing him. The boy would be bett) 
sea with himself, but for that he was stil’ 
meditated his own duty in the matter ano 
candle dripped on his hand and he Meck 
bod woke and blinked up at the tall man,} 
the sofa. , 
“‘T hope, sir, I haven’t kept you waiting! 
“Good heavens,” said Bolsover, “do » 
like that? You sound like Sims’ Dietior/} 
old are you?” ; | 
“Ten, sir,” Ichabod muttered, gettin? 
stare. i 
“Holy Jehoshaphat!” said Bolsover. “le 
to bed, and don’t call me ‘sir’ any mor(0 
please.”’ 
“Very well, sir,” Ichabod assented. 
Bolsover chuckled and clapped him ¢ 
ably. Ichabod almost fell down on the p 
his eyes filled with tears of anguish, but! 
this stranger meant to be kind, and did 
while he wriggled his shoulder blades tott 
out. His father led him into his room ¢ 
undress silently; then buttoned his nigh?" 
him awkwardly on the nose. Ichabod 
kissed before in his recollection, and ¥ 
blushes. But he got used to the processes i 
few weeks and liked Bolsover enormo 
up as an idol and worshiped him deyouy ‘ 
when it appeared that his father had no ‘el 
to sea again. A captain was appointed fo ‘ 
Isle, and Bolsover settled into the peace)» 
gave dinners to the other grandees of Ni nm 
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‘e they walked about the fading town, 
es in the early bloom of crinoline and 
4) hawls. 
ones me,” Bolsover said to Martin. ‘“He’s 
nination. His brothers haven't imagina- 
. by the word. I never saw such a child! 
| to be a poet, as if he wanted to be a 
-fiier would roll in his grave if he heard it, 
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imaginative,” said the schoolmaster, 
sierthings. He’s fanciful and he ought 
}{ take him fishing if I were you.” 
» the boy a catboat and took him fishing 
1 the autumn they went shooting on the 
ia|. Ichabod could shoot and swim better 
ei—better, his father thought, than any 
‘ajucket—but his fancies and his habit of 
# worried the whaler, and these did not 
elup studious, regarded by the town as a 


3ea?”’ said Martin at a consultation. 
‘/end him to Harvard!” 

d of glory! All of his brothers have 
ia. Why, there isn’t a Bolsover at sea 
3/over complained, half laughing. “It’s 
‘e}> been whalers for four generations.” 


He Saw His Own Catboat Beating Up in the Throng of Dories. 
and Huldah Held Up a Bundle of Shawls That Wiggied Curiously 


came over every other week to see how he got on. Once 
he brought Huldah Martin and her small brother, 
Erastus, along. Erastus observed that the large lads 
took more notice of Huldah than she deserved, and 
Ichabod thought that for a girl she attracted unusual 
stares. Still, he reflected, watching the Boston stage drive 
off, Huldah was a singularly nice girl, though it was 
annoying to be teased about her, and he had a fight on the 
score of manners with his friend Charley Terrill from 
Richmond, Virginia. This was inconvenient, since Terrill 
did Ichabod’s algebra in return for Ichabod’s assistance 
with his Latin, and they patched the matter up promptly. 
“T’ll take good care not to tease you again "bout any- 
one,”’ Terrill promised, and chuckled. ‘‘An’ what’d you 
do to me if I was to tease you about your daddy, Iecy?”’ 
“T’d kill you,” said Ichabod coldly. 
An’ I guess you would,” Terrill nodded. “But he’s a 
mighty courteous old gentleman and you needn’t to bother.” 
Huldah came once with Bolsover to see him when he 
was a freshman at Harvard, and she had the same effect 
on the young men strolling in the Yard. Seniors who knew 
him not at all wandered close by the party and beamed 
upon him. Ichabod decided that Huldah must be pretty 
and gave her some study during his Easter holiday at 
home, while his father was busy with the repairs of the 
Glory, which had ridden into Nantucket on a March gale. 
The spring was somehow disturbed and feverish. Bolsover 


Its Sail Flapped Over as it Came Alongside 


was restless. Mr. Martin was ailing and more men had 
left Nantucket for New Bedford, lured by the great mer- 
chants there with offers of short cruises on clipper ships 
bound tamely to Liverpool with loads of wheat and cotton. 
Houses, even in rich Orange Street, were falling vacant, 
and the old men wailed that Nantucket was degenerate. 

“T tell you, Iecy, it looks as though you might as well 
go on and be a poet,” said. Bolsover, rubbing his lame 
shoulder. “‘And—this petroleum’s really coming in. I 
don’t know what people like about it. It smells to heaven. 
It sputters when you burn it. It—oh, well; run down and 
ask Abel Martin up to dinner, son.” 

“Ts it true Pete Hazzard won’t take the Glory out next 
trip, sir?”’ 

“Trip? Heavens,’’ cried Bolsover, ‘don’t talk as if the 
Glory was asteamboat,Iecy! No, Pete says he’s too old to 
go out again. He’s sixty-five. Why, I remember Abiram 
Hughes sailing his Rose into Edgartown the day he was 
ninety!”’ 

Ichabod worried for fear Bolsover would take the Glory 
out himself, and was shocked when he got a letter in late 
May bidding him come home at once. It must mean 
something serious, and Ichabod paced the deck of the 
steamboat Island Home while she carried him out from 
New Bedford’s active wharves. 

“T see your father’s got the old Glory all painted up 
smart as a circus wagon,”’ said another islander on board. 
“And I hear he’s goin’ 
out with her too.” 

Ichabod groaned 
within himself. He 
was too used to his 
father’s nearness now. 
Bolsover was his sin- 
gle hero still, and it 
might be three, four 
years before the Glory 
would cross the bar 
again. He remem- 
bered ships coming 
home with flags at 
half-mast for a dead 
master, buried in the 
seas south or north, 
and Bolsover was 
sixty. He stared at 
the low outline of Nan- 
tucket rising on the 
gray water and hoped 
that his father would 
let him go along. 

The steamboat 
passed the new light- 
house on the right of 
the harbor mouth, 
and there lay the 
Glory of the Isle 
anchored off South 
Wharf, her white 
figurehead of a bare 
brawny lady facing 
the still trees of the 
town. She was fresh 
painted and on her 
decks men were wres- 
tling with new bright 
rope for the bark rig- 
ging and the new can- 
vas lay in rolled lumps 
about the mats that 
shielded her clean 
planks. Ichabod 
thrilled suddenly, and 
the sea meant what it 
had in old times when 
his brothers talked 
over their grog in the 
dining room. He 
trotted up South 
Water Street to the 
emptiness of Main; 
where he recalled 
swarms of sailormen 
lounging on the walks 
and waiting for the 
chance ofa good ship 
while they talked and 
lied. Now grass 
sprouted between the 
cobbles and Nan- 
tucket seemed asleep 
at noon. Bolsover 
looked up from his 
desk with an awkward 
smile and flushed like 
a boy. 

(Continued on 
Page 73) 


MET the wire hound 

atStuttgart, having— 

through three days of 
squabbling with border 
officials and of trials with 
trains which would not 
run—arrived in that 
charming dugout of Ger- 
man Governments under 
fire just as the Ebert- 
Noske-Bauer govern- 
ment was pulling out for 
Berlin again. The wire 
hound, when I saw him 
first, was playing madly 
on a bijou folding type- 
writer, while a hotel 
porter waited to take the 
sheets to the wire as fast 
as he tore them out and 
an interpreter tried to 
get Nuremberg on the 
telephone. The corre- 
spondent ofa great Amer- 
ican press bureau, it is 
his job to be where the 
news is most important, 
but also.to be near the 
end of a wire—always a 
wire. When he is not 
rushing round ascertain- 
ing the cold facts, when 
he is not warming them 
up on his baby typewriter 
in condensed but expres- 
sive press bureauese, he is 
thinking, plotting, dreaming, tipping to get an open wire 
and fast transmission. For the rest, he is a tall, lean, silent, 
agreeable American of the Hoover type, and likes to spend 
his hours of ease tinkering with an automobile. 

For us the Herr Professor, whose destiny during a 
troubled, tragic, comic, strenuous but not wholly disagree- 
able ten days was to flow beside ours, still slumbered in 
the womb of time. At the very moment when the wire 
hound was playing his pretty toy with his fingers and 
instructing me on the Stuttgart situation with his mouth 
the Herr Professor, three hundred miles away, was sitting 
in his school of modern language conversation making 
some head waiter who cherished an impossible dream of 
going to America repeat after him, “The pencil is not red 
but black.”’ Little did the Herr Professor then dream that 
a loud American tocsin would soon call him to the cruel 
tremors of red war. 

A day later the wire hound and I sat in Stuttgart’s best 
café scanning the passing throng and wondering whether 
the going would be better and the news livelier at Leipsic, 
at Nuremberg or at Diisseldorf. So many German revolu- 
tions may have come and gone before these words get 
printed that I had better recapitulate our situation, as well 
as that of the German Republic. Just nine days before the 
Junker stroke, headed by Kapp but inspired by Ludendorff, 
had fallen on Berlin the lawful government, perhaps 
betrayed by one of its own members or by its Pretorian 
Guard, had fled by automobile to Dresden, and then to 
Stuttgart when the rumbles of Communism began to agi- 
tate Saxony. Six days before it had called the general 
strike against the usurpers. On that very day the German 
people as a whole rose up and proved that they wanted no 
more Junkers; that the old crowd had made its old mis- 
take of failing utterly to read a popular psychology. So 
Kapp ruled his hundred hours and withdrew with his 
Baltic troops, jeered by the populace. 


In Peaceful Wurtemburg 


Boe the general strike—the weapon against govern- 
ments, now for the first time drawn by a government— 
was proving a Frankenstein. TheSpartacists, Communists, 
Bolsheviki—whichever you may want to call them—had 
blazed up. Barriers were down, machine guns were splut- 
tering, in Leipsic, in Nuremberg, in Halle, in half a dozen 
other industrial cities; and an obscure but greater cloud 
had settled over the Ruhr Basin. Diisseldorf and prob- 
ably Essen had been occupied—taken over by persons 
hazily described as reds. The government rushed back to 
Berlin in order to avert anarchy; of the heads in that gov- 
ernment only Ebert was to hold office a week later. 

So we sat wondering where the hunting would be best. 
It was a Sunday of great relief in Stuttgart. Across the 
square rose the gray, battlemented, turreted bulk of 
Stuttgart Castle, flying the black, yellow and red flag 
of the troubled German Republic. Before it a squad 


The Herr Professor (Left) and the Wire Hound Interview the Red Guards 


of soldiers were leisurely rolling up the last strands of a 
barbed-wire entanglement. Nearer a full crowd, neatly 
dressed but a little shabby, drifted across the square or 
down the streets. Now and then they threw glances of lan- 
guid curiosity at the soldiery, and perhaps smiled slightly. 

Any shrewd person who knew nothing of the situation 
might have perceived in the attitude and motion of the 
crowd an air of relief. The government was gone, and 
Stuttgart was glad to see it go. That city, and the state of 
Wiirtemburg in general, has a reputation for peace, orderli- 
ness and security which brings embarrassing guests. 

It was an old king of Wiirtemburg who, 
when his fellow kings were boasting of 
their riches, their armies and their power, 
said, “I would feel safe in putting my head 
in the lap of any of my subjects and going 
to sleep.” 

Whereupon, according to the legend, the 
other kings gravely nodded their crowned 
heads and said, “ Ah, you are the richest of 
us all!” 

So in 1848 the abortive republican revo- 
lutionary government took Stuttgart as its 
capital—and look what happened to it! 
When the revolution of 1918 came with 
the armistice Stuttgart and Wiirtemburg 
in general followed the lead of the empire. 
If kings are out of fashion let us have no 
more kings. So a deputation waited on 
William II of Wiirtemburg—a far better 
man, from all accounts, than his imperial 
namesake—and broke the news. The king 
gracefully withdrew from his palace and 
went to live in his castle by the Bavarian 
border. There he occupies his days in 
hunting and gardening, and is reported to 
have said that but for the future of the 
boys he was glad the jig was up. 

Herr Blos, a moderate Socialist, was 
elected president. His wife is a member of 
the State Assembly—a situation, I think, 
so far without parallel in the annals of 
woman suffrage. Stuttgart followed the 
fashions of the time a little more disas- 
trously in January, 1919. The Spartacist 
wave struck the town; some of the work- 
men in the great magneto factories went 
out; there were barricades and shooting 
in the streets. But the outbreak was mild 
after all compared with what happened in 
Bavaria to the south and Saxony to the 
north; and when the Reichswehr and the 
local militia had restored order Stuttgart 
settled down again to make the best of it. 

Then Ebert, Bauer, Noske—the whole 
cabinet—asked Herr Blos’ permission to 
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it would be if it had any food supplie- 
into lesser establishments. A few sold) 
up slender barbed-wire barricades abo 
the castle and the Art Institute, wa 
Assembly was going to meet. } 

Stuttgart welcomed the government) 
out any cheering. On the barbed-vie 
populace looked with resentment and li 
What were these northerners, these fi 
to happen to them in Wiirtemburg, wr 
lay his head, and so on? Otherwise then: 
tion | 
fear ]t 
visit« 


Red Army Volunteer 


gers that morning had hinted—in the 
t German newspapers have—at some 
sin the Ruhr Basin, over by Holland. 
g other items the astonishing news that 
gops, “forced across the occupied border 
/1 been interned by the British. 
ar and I sat silent, fingering our steins, 
seo go next. For me it did not so much 
slooked good anywhere. For him it mat- 
basic? Yes, but the reds held the post, 
l/hone offices. Where could he get a wire? 
oked like a side show. And then the 
scided. Our interpreter arrived with a 
re hound from the division manager in 


éniave taken Diisseldorf city government,” 
ig near Elberfeld. Would appreciate 
' 


fate!’’ snorted the wire hound. “Say, 
ver at home in Paris!’”’ He paused for a 
hifsleepy brown eye, which camouflages 
grew meditative. “Well, the general 
thmorning,” he said. “I suppose we can 
iv anything about transmission in the 


| 
“(mpses of the Revolution 


| 

stt 1. Next morning, when the great airy 
ti of Stuttgart woke from one of those peri- 
wi h now afflict all Germany, we were off to 
jt: darkness of uncertainty. It is an illus- 
sit distances and crowded conditions of 
ro Stuttgart, near the Swiss border, we 
sa( Diisseldorf, near the Dutch frontier, 
ar that on a train which, being the first 
stke, stopped at all flag stations. 

nd d changed its purpose every hour or so. 
ene to Diisseldorf, via Cologne, where 
iti; and American intelligence 
‘oul inform us on the situation 
0} operations. But when we 
e hine, instead of crossing as 
vitied northward into unoccu- 


ve id been fighting for the news 
or erman we had, with what 
er 1 chance acquaintances had. 
g\cept a vague idea of trouble 
Nir just as the shades of night 
m/e learned by comparing the 
Wi our maps that’ we were 
1! district proper. You could 
ngt any ordinary railroad map 
lier a of this area. For 
ies of the German railway 
A ito a tangled knot. It is the 
pot of Western Europe, ‘this 
(hit its shafts cluster the steel- 
mie the German Empire. Its 
1, hose main ventricle is the 


Reichswehr Troops Just Out of Wesel Battle Interned by the Beigians 


and those of man which you encounter when you travel 
down the Allegheny into Pittsburgh. A stretch of gracious 
hill landscape; then you crawl into a town or a city of huge, 
square black-and-red factories, of high smokestacks, of 
lurid bursts of light from blast furnaces. Almost all these 
furnaces seemed to be working; everywhere along the way 


the lighted windows of factories slashed the night. The 
stations seemed quiet and normal. 
“A revolution in this country?”’’ we said. “This is a 


wild-goose chase!”’ 

Only one sign seemed a little ominous. Though this was 
the first day after a general railroad strike, when all pas- 
senger trains should have been crowded, traffic grew slim- 
mer and slimmer in our train. People descended at the 
way stations; no one seemed to get on. 

“Well, maybe it’s the increase in passenger rates,’ we 
said; for the government had just ordered the doubling 
and tripling of fares. 

Essen finally, its darkness preceded by the glimmer of 
many lighted factory windows, the occasional hectic glare 
of a blow-off. A few passengers got off and scurried away 
across the broad cement platforms. But everything in 
sight seemed normal, even to a girl cutting rye bread and 
sausages for sandwiches in a booth just outside our win- 
dows. Her the wire hound interviewed in his very slender 
German. 

“Ts it true,’ he asked her, “that the Bolsheviki, the 
Spartacists, have taken this town?”’ 

The girl snapped down her cutting knife, and “No!”’ 
she said. “‘Not the Bolsheviki. But the workmen hold 
the town, mein Herr!”’ 

Then as we gave up our tickets at the Diisseldorf train 
gate the revolution hit us suddenly, dramatically. A hand 
touched my shoulder. I was jostled aside. And through 
the gate before me strode three little, stubby, round- 
headed men. They were in rough working clothes, with 
caps. They wore red brassards on their left arms. Each 


had a new Mauser rifle slung across his right shoulder; 
each had a bandolier heavy with cartridges slung across 
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his chest. I looked them over and decided to pretend that 
the jostling was accidental. 

At a long, swinging stride they vanished into the dark- 
ness outside. Beyond the station lay the city, with only a 
few lights burning. We found a citizen willing for a price 
to carry our luggage to the hotel. All the way we passed 
down a wide street, entirely deserted, except that at every 
corner stood two guards, their rifles slung to ready. Always 
they looked at us sharply; then seeing the bags stepped 
back and let us pass on. 

Though it was not yet ten o’clock, the hotel was locked. 
We rang up a porter, who looked us over carefully through 
the plate glass before unlocking the door. The manager, 
appearing a little drawn and nervous, came and inter- 
viewed us in English before we were allowed to register. 
From him we got a succinct if only partially accurate 
news summary. 


The Wire Hound in Action 


ES, the workingmen held the town—absolutely. They 

had come in suddenly, 10,000 of them, two mornings be- 
fore. There had been a little fighting, a few men had been 
killed and a few windows smashed on the Kaiser Allee. It 
wasn’t a red army exactly—it seemed to be a combination 
of all the Socialist parties—Social Democrat, Independent 
and Communist. The Burgomeister and town officials were 
still in office, but under the workingmen. No, there had 
been no violence; but over there beyond the railroad 
tracks was a big workingmen’s army camped. How 
many? He did not know. No one that he knew had gone 
over to see. But a great Communist army was drilling 
only an hour away. He supposed they would march on the 
city soon, and the Socialists would go to fighting among 
themselves, and then! So far no violence, except the shoot- 
ing on the Kaiser Allee. 

He had scarcely finished before the wire hound was 
unfolding the dwarf typewriter, squatting down before a 
table and running off a cautious flash beginning: ‘‘ Work- 
men army composed all Socialist parties esti- 
mated moren ten thousand in all came Diissel- 
dorf Friday.” 

When he had finished, carefully omitting all 
that seemed:like rumor, we asked for the tele- 
graph office. But the porter and the proprietor 
positively refused to open the door for us. 
Everyone was ordered off the streets at nine- 
thirty, they said. Anyone walking the streets 
without a pass stood to be shot. If they let us 
out they would be held responsible. We com- 
promised by sending the second porter, who 
had a pass and who cheerfully took the chance 
for twenty marks. So to bed, with an ear 
cocked for the shooting, which never came. 

Next morning Diisseldorf bustled at the 
pace of anormally busy modern German town. 
The tramways were running, packed in the 
early morning with factory operatives—for 
part of the workmen’s program, as we learned 
later, was to obey the government order calling 
off the general strike. Trucks carted miscel- 
laneous merchan- 
dise; children 
trooped to school; 
women, as the day 
wore on, came mar- 
keting and shop- 
ping; fakers demon- 
strated and sold 
mend-anything ce- 
ment to groups of 
interested boobs; 
the cafés at noon did 
great business with 
weak beer. 

The only differ- 
ence to prove that 
we were in a revolu- 
tion showed in the 
pairs of armed 
guards, some wear- 
ing a red band on 
the left arm, some 
the green and white 
band of the local 
police-militia. In 
pairs they guarded 
every street corner, 
every bank. Some 
wore merely rough 
working clothes. 
Some had their old 
army uniforms, or 
the blouse at least, 
but without insig- 
nia. But all carried 

(Continued on 
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HROUGH 
the twenty- 
five years of 


their married life 
Richard Carring- 
ton and his wife 
Amy lived to- 
gether in a state 
of supreme and 
unclouded con- 
tent. Neither she 
nor he enter- 
tained even for a 
single moment a 
doubt as to the 
perfect all- 
rightness of their 
union or peeped 
over the hedge of 
the world with- 
out and wondered 
whether anyone 
else might not 
have proved a 
pleasanter part- 
ner. From first 
to last they never 
lost the knack of 
appreciation. 
The duties he per- 
formed outside 
the home and 
those conducted 
by her within the 
home provided 
each with com- 
fortable sensa- 
tions of pride and 
satisfaction. 

If Richard took 
it into his head 
to chastise the 
driver of a four- 
wheeler for want 
of courtesy to his 
wife the action, 
instead of shocking and alarming her, stood out as 
a gratifying survival of the fast-dying age of chiv- 
alry and added immeasurably to her love for him. 
And if she should spend twice_as much on her 
winter furs as the amount decided upon, he praised 
her rather than upbraided, because he argued that the 
extravagance gave token of a desire to appear always at 
her best possible before his eyes. 

They had their worries and troubles, of course, but these 
were not such as weighed unduly upon them, and merely 
served to knit their lives together in closer ties. Being 
liberally endowed with humor they were able to laugh their 
sorrows, great and small, into the cupboards of forgetful- 
ness. Even the absence of children, which was a real grief 
to both, they tucked out of sight, preferring to rejoice in 
things that were rather than lament over things that 
might have been. 

To sum up in a single phrase—Richard and Amy loved 
each other to death. The word “death” is not used ill- 
advisedly, for that grim sentinel, resenting perhaps the 
unusual spectacle of an entirely satisfied and satisfactory 
married couple, cocked a blear eye at Amy and beckoned 
with a creaky finger. ; 

So Amy proceeded to die and to that end took to her bed 
with the unkindest of human ailments, which racked her 
poor little body with torments of the damned. 

When a man has made a lifelong companion and confi- 
dante of his wife and there is no one else in all the world 
to whom his intimate thoughts may be expressed he is not 
very greatly to be envied at such a time. Every devoted 
husband who has sat throughout a perilous operation or 
maybe waited while a first child is being born will recog- 
nize and bear testimony to the sharp agony of that awful 
isolation. He touches a despair that is eyclonic—abysmal. 
He shivers in the lonely room below, flogging up his cour- 
age to meet the moment when he is allowed to ascend and 
must make pretense of light-heartedness lest the burden 
she bears be heavier by the picture of his woe. He ignores 
the careless meals on the half-laid table—he stands by the 
window breathing on the glass, staring hopelessly at the 
black, blurred night. And all round him dance distorted 
phantoms of happy hours and days that used to be— 
mocking sprites with disheveled hair—that dim as he looks 
toward them and evade as he stretches out a hand. 

Memory becomes ghastly clear. Dear, long-forgotten 
intimacies of scene or speech leap to the foreground, defined 
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and audible, blinding the eyes and ringing in the ears. 
Only the past has reality, the cold reality of death. Pres- 
ent and future have no being other than in pain. Simple 
sounds of everyday life—the rumble of wheels, the rattle 
of milk pails, the cries of news venders in the street below— 
these and such as these are but part of a hellish humming 
chorus, violins of agony thrummed and scraped by the 
devil’s orchestra. 

Richard Carrington did not bother to define what he 
felt; his feelings were too acute for definition. He only 
knew that the ground—the dear mother earth which had 
borne him so kindly—was swept away from beneath his 
feet and that then and thereafter he would live in a pit 
with despair jogging forever at his elbow. Being a man 
ungiven to public exhibitions of emotion he suffered the 
more acutely on account of repression. His wife’s relations, 
probably with the best intentions, mistaking his silence 
and remoteness for apathy, one after the other linked an 
arm through his, marched him up and down the gravel 
path before the house, and did their best to explain the 
tragedy and the extent of the loss he was about to sustain. 
God knows what excellence they hoped to achieve by this 
practice, which in effect was much the same as dropping 
vitriol in an open wound, but one and all they pursued it 
with the gravest concentration. 

“‘T wonder if you realize, Richard, what a beautiful wife 
Amy has been to you.” 

And because he made no answer they incorrectly but 
none the less positively surmised that he did not realize, 
and the word “‘unworthy”’ found its way into the family 
council and abided there. Janet, who was really very 
kind-hearted, worried ‘herself into a state about it. 

“Amy did everything for him,” she said. ‘Why, good 
heavens, without her he’d have been nowhere! It makes 
one sick! And there he is, going about his work just as 
if ” 

But as the reader will have surmised already the value- 
lessness of this view,:it would be sheer waste of space to 
conclude the spoken words. 

Let it be said, however, that even before his wife died 
Richard was looked upon with eyes of distrust and placed 
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venom in the judgments which 4 
grained and entirely unjustifiable } 
tionship carried with it the righ 
criticism and gives to the criticis 
even an idiot would realize it does 
But when the circle is broken up and t} 
sisterhood leave the chill exposure of I 
the kindly warmth of their own fireside’ 
likely that the recently sacrificed victi 
wounds dressed and bandaged by the 1; 
inflicted them. 
Amy did not use the word “death” int 
ence until she fully realized its certainty. | 
she and he practiced their pathetic decei’ 
tion of neither. It would have been bett 
the word never been spoken, for those al 
into futurity, if not for themselves then for! 
The first and only mistake Amy ever mé? 
course of her married life found its place | 
talk they shared together. Laat 
It began so abruptly that Richard was | 
trol at the very outset. 
“Hello, darling,” he sang out as he et 

“ Awful lot to do to-day. Almost afrai 
before you were asleep.” lig 
Her answer should have been: “You 
hurried home; I’m perfectly well t 
Instead—‘‘ Dicky,” she said, “T’ 
““Don’t—don’t!”’ he gulped. 
He crossed below the bed end, kn 
and pressed the curtains tight age 
There is a strange evenness about 
to die which to the ignorant may Dé 
cern. They speak, and if their words: 
tion they wait patiently, placidly 
subsided, then pick up the skein ant 
Amy did not interrupt Richard’ 
expressed grief—she just watched 
uncontrolled moment had passed and 
again. 
“IT don’t want to go, dear,” she sa 
and I know. You’d like to hear m 
till—till now, you’ve been everytt 
wouldn’t you?” ans 
He nodded and fastened on to her hand! 
hurt and eased. fi 


, Dicky—great fun, we two; but because 
tn’t mean your fun in the world is going 
you must marry again, because I—want 


‘like that, Pretty,’’ he pleaded. 

yther reasons besides. You’re such a 
p with no one to look after you. Believe, 
. You wouldn’t do alone. You’d never 


say “I want to come too,’ and buried 
ow by her side. 
lease me, won’t you?”’ It was a contin- 
3, not an answer to his. “I couldn’t ever 
yught of you counting your washing on 
. So it must be soon, Dicky, very soon. 
have children too. It wouldn’t be like 
cause it’s my wish. I think you could 
jeld. She’ssuch a nice girl—you’re fond 
nder of you.” 

was twenty-three. Richard had been 
a lawsuit on her behalf in regard to an 
had won the case, and her admiration 
verdict—the rapt admiration and hero 
‘el for the professional man of forty-six. 
3] sympathetic, very susceptible, was Elsie 
,and she had composed a duet in Rich- 
b they sang it together with variations 
i2t, which was often, for they liked each 
visitors in that house of sorrow Elsie was 
n:, for she possessed that still and gentle 
«nip so welcome at the elbow of sickness. 
Jw I keep your engagement diary,’”” Amy 
u; level voice; ‘‘and Kate likes her too.” 
eook; also she was an institution in the 


<y more,’ muttered Richard. ‘Please, 
y iy more.” 

rember?” 

Jad nod on the pillow and gave a little 
. That’s all right. I’m a bit tired now.” 
[.1e casement curtains sucked out into the 
hn invisible being had passed through in 
‘}re was no movement from the figure on 
eyund were hushed to breathlessness, but 
rzame the wild sound of clenched hands 
tile, the strained rattle of a man’s laugh- 
cLollow. 


we very sincere, if a little businesslike, in 
¢ gave all possible help in clearing up the 


house, notifying undertakers and newspapers and dis- 
posing of Amy’s effects. For some reason which they failed 
to comprehend Richard begged them to remove every 
knot of ribbon and garment which had been hers. Only a 
few trifles he collected and locked out of sight in a secret 
drawer. The veil she had worn at their wedding and a 
handful of dried stalks and rusty wires that once had been 
a bridal bouquet—the rest he disposed of ruthlessly. 

“Do what you like with them,” he said. 

“But don’t you want to keep something to remember 
her by?” 

His reply was most unseemly. 

“My Lord, if I could keep something to forget her by!”’ 

The assembled eyebrows arched in unspoken reproval. 
Amy had never been a true member of the sacred circle, her 
time being too fully occupied with the needs of the man she 
had married, for regular attendance. During her life this 
monumental act of neglected duty may have been the sub- 
ject for debate or censure, but having passed out of life she 
became firmly installed as part of the family and ethereal- 
ized as much on that account as on her own. That the 
husband of such a wife could so far degrade himself as to 
express desire to forget her was an infamy beyond reach of 
redemption. 

“Selfish, selfish, selfish!’? they pronounced. 

His side of the case was unrepresented, and imagina- 
tion—that hysterical quality so disastrous to firm rulings— 
conjured up no picture of a man whose grief was so con- 
stant, so ingrained as to be unbearable. Decency, common 
decency, demanded a uniform of outward and inward 
sable, an ordered grief which if properly conducted might 
find due reward in sympathetic heart-to-heart talks, to be 
arranged by appointment. Later, a slight relaxation 
might be suggested. Janet might propose that her hus- 
band play a round of golf with him; Ellen that he attend 
for supper on a Sunday night. It would not even be too 
great a concession if Wallace, the unmarried member of 
the family, were to give him a run in the Vauxhall, pro- 
vided, of course, that he, Wallace, had nothing more im- 
portant to do. Naturally these benefits would depend on 
the satisfactory bearing of the probationer—the gears of 
everyday life being engaged gently and in proportional 
ratio to the good marks allotted him. A bereaved husband 
almost invariably becomes part of the real estate of his 
wife’s relations, however much or little they may have 
identified themselves with him prior to the disaster. 

“We shall now be able to see,” they argue, “just how 
much his love for her was worth.” A yellow flag is hoisted 
at the doorway and the miserable victim enters into 
quarantine. 
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But Richard Carrington was not the best subject for the 
family method. He had his own views about life and grief 
and most of the things that matter; and, right or wrong, 
he preferred rather to act upon these than the pronounce- 
ments of other people. He knew quite well that so surely 
as his wife had understood him through and through, just 
so surely her family had no comprehension of him what- 
soever. If he liked them it was because the source of their 
being was the source of hers and in them he could trace 
tricks of speech and manner shared by the perfect pattern 
that once was his. Wherefore he desired the company and 
companionship of family in its individual sense if not in 
the collective. 

At the funeral he disgraced himself. 

“‘T am sure Amy would wish this, that and the other,” 
they were saying when the outburst occurred. 

“Just don’t talk about her!’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad to see 
you here, and always shall be—but don’t talk about 
Amy, please.” 

“Our sister!’”’ The ery rose to the skies. 

“Not of your sister but of my wife. I knew her—you 
didn’t—that’s why.” 

It has been suggested that heaven is a place where folks 
think and speak well of each other, which possibly presents 
the difference between a celestial and a cosmic state in its 
noblest if most improbable mood. 

The family departed on their several ways and Richard 
Carrington was left to wonder how in the old days before 
he was married he avoided blowing out his brains. 

The nights were the heaviest burden—the silence and 
the loneliness were intolerable. He would lie wide-eyed 
and listening to the nothingness about him—the thin 
violin note of the dark. Sometimes he called to Amy or 
stretched out a hand with the prayer that her spirit fingers 
might close upon his. But the doors of the past were 
slammed and bolted and sealed. Asa measure of discipline 
he locked up the tiny wine cellar and threw the key over 
the neighboring wall; he had no taste for forgetfulness that 
came from a bottle. 

And so the days lengthened to weeks, the weeks to 
months, and the wet gray clay of misery settled into the 
dry white marble of despair. 

Only one person understood what he suffered and she 
was the girl, Elsie Masefield. With shy aloofness she kept 
away from the house for some while, but at last sympathy 
and desire to comfort brought her to the door. That 
evening marked the first step toward improvement. They 
talked together of Amy, her perfection, her smile, her 
lovableness. It was a beautiful talk and did ever such a 
lot of good. (Continued on Page 114) 


ing the lines of the memorandum I had prepared 

for submission to the Emperor, to demonstrate 
the unreality of the so-called Great Slav Idea, alias 
Pan-Slavism, as a possible factor in 
practical politics, and consequently 
the inadvisability of adopting it as a 
guiding star in the conduct of Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy. I shall now have 
to explain why it was that this idea, 
inasmuch as it influenced the policy 
of our government—or even merely 
the attitude of our diplomatic or con- 
sular agents who were frequently act- 
ing without authority on their own 
hook, so to speak, in reliance on the 
unfailing support of the Slavophile 
press—had become a stumblingblock 
on the road to a friendly understand- 
ing with the neighboring Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and a constant 
source of mutual irritation. 

In order to understand the situa- 
tion it is necessary to keep in mind 
that of the three principal national- 
ities composing the population of the 
monarchy the Slavs were numeri- 
cally the strongest element; next 
came the Germans; and last the 
Hungarians, or Magyars. Politically, 
however, the order of their relative 
importance was different—the Ger- 
mans as the dominant nationality 
occupied the first place; next came 
the Magyars; and last the Slavs. 
Though since 1867 Hungary had been 
a semi-independent kingdom, united 
to Austria only in the person of the 
monarch, the influence of the Mag- 
yars on the policy of the dualistic 
monarchy was predominant because 
the Austrian Government in its do- 
mestic policy had adopted the system 
of relying on Hungarian support as a 
counterpoise to the Slay element, 
which in the Austrian half of: the 
monarchy was numerically in a con- 
siderable majority, but which it was 
thought necessary to keep down po- 
litically. This policy, on the face of 
it unreasonable and, as events have 
shown, fatal in its consequences, was 
based, however, on two considera- 
tions, which in the eyes of its adyo- 
cates among Austrian statesmen were 
not unnaturally held to be extremely 
weighty ones: 

First, it responded to the strongly 
developed nationalistic feeling of the 
German-Austrian population, used to 
age-long predominance, and reluctant to renounce it in 
favor of the Slav element. The second consideration was a 
more complicated and, in the eyes of Austrian statesmen 
probably, a more important one. It was connected with 
the situation in the Balkan Peninsula and with the policy 
Russia was pursuing, or was supposed to pursue, in regard 
to the Balkan states of Slav nationality. 

In a previous chapter relating to the time when I was 
accredited as Minister to Serbia I had occasion to refer 
to the curious effect produced on the policies of the Slav 
states of the Balkan Peninsula by the rival influences of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. Thus Bulgaria would seek 
the support of the latter against the former, and Serbia 
the support of Russia against Austria-Hungary, and vice 
versa, as circumstances might require; the result being 
that the Vienna government would consider one or the 
other of the Balkan Slay states as potentially most dan- 
gerous outposts of Russia against Austria-Hungary, the 
more so as the southern Slavs would naturally be in full 
sympathy with the Slav populations of the monarchy and 
would always be willing as well as able to foment among 
them discontent and a rebellious spirit. 

On the other hand, Russia’s policy—as far as our goy- 
ernment can be said to have had any well thought out, well 
defined and consistently carried out policy—in the Balkan 
Peninsula was supposed to pursue a double aim: First, to 
prevent the spread of Austro-Hungarian influence in the 
Slay states, or, as Pan-Slavistic doctrine would have it, to 
protect these states from the pressure of Germanism in the 
shape of Austria and to foil her supposed aim of gaining an 
outlet to the Augean Sea at Saloniki; and, secondly, to 
secure in the rear of Austria-Hungary an ally who might 
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prove of use in case of an armed conflict with the neigh- 
boring monarchy. 

This policy, inasmuch as it was inspiring the activity of 
our diplomacy in the Near East, was evidently moving in a 
vicious circle: We were to antagonize Austria~-Hungary’s 
policy in the Balkan Peninsula in the hope of thereby 
securing an ally against her in case of war, whereas this 
very antagonism was in reality the only cause that could 
or was at all likely to lead to an armed conflict with the 
Dual Monarchy. 

Treating this subject in the above-mentioned memo- 
randum I wrote: ‘If this policy is inspired less by concern 
for the interests of Russia than by altruistic considerations 
regarding the interests of the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula, 
the adherents of this policy are losing sight of the fact 
that the unfortunate population of Macedonia, already 
liberated at the cost of Russian blood and treasure, was 
replaced under the yoke of Turkey by the Berlin Congress 
solely because the dread of the specter of Pan-Slavism in 
connection with the far-reaching plans attributed to 
Russia on the basis of the Great Slav Idea had arrayed 
against us not only Austria but also the other great Powers 
of Europe.” 

Thus, the unfortunate Macedonian Slavs had become 
the innocent victims of the Austro-Russian antagonism, 
born of a policy dear to the hearts of our Slavophiles. 
But this antagonism had still more fatal results. It had 
created a situation pregnant with the most serious conse- 
quences, not for Russia only but for the world, inasmuch 
as, in case of trouble occurring in the Balkans, the 
possibility of the intervention of Austria-Hungary as the 
Power most nearly interested in Balkan affairs would 
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not impossible actual taking possession 
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Such an ambition, however, it would be folly for us to 
entertain, for the simple reason that in case of a war with 
a maritime power the Dardanelles, whether in our pos- 
session or not, could always be blockaded and closed to us 
by a superior naval force of the enemy. All that we really 
needed in the Black Sea was a fleet sufficiently strong to 
cope with any naval force Turkey could possibly be able 
to put to sea against us. To go beyond that on the plea 
that the Straits, not being in our possession and therefore 
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open—with the 
consent of Tur- 
key—to the pas- 
sage of an enemy 
fleet, we needed a 
strong naval force 
in the Black Sea 
for defensive pur- 
poses, wouldinthe 
first place be 
neglecting what a 
recent writer de- 
fined as ‘‘ the gen- 
eral rule that les- 
ser navies are but 
concentrated na- 
tional wealth and 
power in bundles 
convenient for de- 
struction,” a rule 
the wisdom of 
which our own 
experience in the 
Crimean and Jap- 
anese wars should 
have taught us to 
respect, and fur- 
thermore would 
be objectless, con- 
sidering that un- 
der modern 
conditions coast 
defensecan bebest 
assured from the 
shore and the 
landing of forces 
prevented or re- 
pulsed with dis- 
astrous effect to 
the invader. 

“Tt stands to 
reason, therefore, 
that the whole question of the freedom of the Straits is for 
us more a matter of sentiment than of any practical im- 
portance. Besides, we may rest assured that Great Britain 
would never consent to a modification to suit our wishes of 
the status of the Straits as established by the treaties.” 

I must observe here that this was written in the summer 
of 1912—that is to say, three years before Great Britain 
and France had agreed to the acquisition by Russia of 
Constantinople, the western coast of the Bosphorus, the 
Sea of Marmora, the Dardanelles, southern Thrace as far 
as the Enos-Midia line, the coast of Asia Minor between 
the Bosphorus and the River Sakaria, and a point on the 
Gulf of Ismia to be defined later, the islands in the Sea of 
Marmora and the islands of Imbros and Tenedos—an 
agreement which only simple-minded incompetence could 
have taken for anything but an empty promise given in 
order to enable Russian diplomacy to parade before the 
Russian people at least a semblance of justification for 
having brought upon Russia the catastrophe of this war, 
and.easy enough to give because the actual realization of 
any such combination must have appeared more than 
doubtful. The value they attached to this justification the 
Russian people have demonstrated with sufficient clear- 
ness by their revolt against the continuation of the war, 
which was the true underlying meaning of the Russian 
Revolution. 

“The taking permanent possession by us of the Straits 
and surrounding territories would necessarily involve the 
final liquidation of the inheritance of the Sick Man of 
Europe, which would be opposed by all those laying claim 
to parts of his estate. Of course the military authorities 
alone would be competent to pronounce judgment on the 
question whether it would be at all possible from a strate- 
gical point of view to take and to retain permanently 
possession of these Straits, and, if possible, at what 
cost to the state and to the nation. But this pseudo- 
patriotic talk about the necessity for 
us of taking possession of the Straits 
was indulged in by thousands of peo- 
ple who are either unable or unwilling 
to study closely the question whether 
this supposedly most important task 
of our foreign policy was really sus- 
ceptible of accomplishment and what 
would be the consequences for Rus- 
sia of the realization, if such were 
possible, of their patriotic dreams. 

“There is, however, one really 
most important interest of Russia— 
and, for the matter of that, not alone 
of Russia but of all countries trading 
in the Black Sea—connected with 
this question of the Straits, and that 
is that they should at all times, 
whether in peace or in war, be free 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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sat them down to write a treatise on natural 

philosophy—that is, some ponderous tome which 
they desired to put over as an erudite wallop—they 
hastened to inject one fundamental thought into the plas- 
tic brain of the erstwhile eager student. ‘“‘In the domain 
of nature,” said they, “we are confronted with two major 
divisions—mind and matter.’ And so effectively did they 
shoot this educational hypodermic that even in our day 
the uncultured recognize this basic principle as an aid 
to human classification, inasmuch as they often refer to 
certain types wherein bone and ivory have crowded out 
the first of the major divisions. 

Joel Baldaney was of such; but at the same time, far be 
it from us toimply that Joel was uncultured, because he was 
worth at least seven millions and spent his winters at Palm 
Beach. Nevertheless, Joel had long since exhausted his 
catalogue of scorching epithets when referring to the 
paucity of brains among the numerous employees of the 
firm of Baldaney & Killmer, in that he had hit all the high 
spots from blockhead to nincompoop. 

“It’s the human equation that’s pulling all the slats out 
of our business crib,’’ was the way Joel put it; and Joel 
knew, because he was the boss carpenter who had sawed 
each stanchion, post and slat that went into the snug little 
structure. Wasn’t he the man who had lifted the bath robe 
from the hook of national obscurity and placed it under 
the soft light of the library lamp? Certainly he was. Why 
the Bal-da-ney Bath Robe was so popular in America that 
millions of tired business men went home at night and 
simply said, “Bring papa his Bal-da-ney,’”’ and every 
member of the family knew just what he wanted. And 
who was it but Joel Baldaney who invented new names for 
color combinations? ‘‘Get hubby a comfy-brown Bal-da- 
ney for his Christmas’’—that was one of Joel’s advertise- 
ments which appeared in every magazine from :Texas to 
Tuckahoe. ‘‘Ask him if he wants a lazy-blue Bal-da-ney 
de luxe for his birthday?” was another; and it was a good 
one, because the minute he thought of calling it a “de 
luxe’’ he raised the price eight dollars. 

Of course any man who has pulled seven million dollars 
out of bath robes, just as if they were so many basting 
threads, will find that his nervous system is asking him to 
sit down and talk things over. At least, it was that way 
with Joel. He had acquired a peculiar sort of nervous 
wink that frisked with his good right eye, and the worst of 
it was that he would release it at the most inopportune 
moments. It might not have been so bad if he could have 
synchronized a bit now and then with his left optic, but 
his straight one-eye wink gave him a baneful aspect even 
when he would look benign. 

Now the unfortunate part of it was that Joel’s ragged- 
edge nerves were jig-sawing holes into his disposition, and 
he found it difficult to retain the services of a competent 
secretary. They came—they saw—and then they faded. 
Some of them fainted during the first battle. 

Still, heaven is kind even to the nervous, and with the 
advent of Miss Hortense Telfer into his private office the 
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sun began to shine from 
behind the clouds of in- 
competency, and the lit- 
tle blue bird twittered 
again for Joel. 

Then again—Hortense was fair to behold, being artis- 
tically tall and, withal, willowy. In truth, Hortense was a 
wax-doll blonde, and that by divine right. Furthermore, 
for purposes of tabloid registration, it is permissible to say 
that, potentially speaking, Hortense was éclat, poise and 
stenographic perfection. Such speed! There would be a 
chattering of keys, a ratcheting whir—and the finished 
letter would shoot a parabolic 
curve from her machine 
straight to Joel’s flat-top desk. 
And as for accuracy! Her 
spacing was like the seven 
stars of the Pleiades, and her 
punctuation as specific as the : 
ancient jot and tittle of the peo 4 
Hebrew scribe. 

However, even as the 
pestiferous miasma of early 
morn will smear the pink of 
rosy dawn, so some misfit 
human cog can ofttimes 
scratch the polished veneer 
of business efficiency. In 
this case it was Old Man 
Boggles, the chemist, who 
had thrown a monkey 
wrench into the bath-robe 
works, and Joel’s partner, 
Mr. Killmer, who ran the 
manufacturing end of the 
business, was releasing all 
the bad news over the tele- 
phone. 

““Boggles has been away 
now for ten days,” said 
Killmer. “He takes a va- 
cation whenever he feels 
like it, and if he does not 
show up to-morrow I shall 
have to close down, because 
we have not got an ounce 
of dye in the factory.” 

“Close down!”’ shrieked 
Joel. ‘Do you mean to ...,. 
tell me that we are going to ~~" 
have our plant tied up just 
because that doddering old 
chemist has been away 
for ten days?” 

“Tt looks that way tome. He’s 
the only man who knows anything + 
about our formulas, and won’t 
countenance the idea of an assistant. 
Not a soul has been in our laboratory in 
ten years. Boggles will not stand for it 
and he recently told me that he would 
resign the minute I made a move to 
check him up on his formulas. You can 
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on the hook, and use 
would have frizzled the tr i 
pher—blonde or brunette; and af 
because he couldn’t think up any; 
Boggles, and also because he did 
the possibility of losing a rattlin 
pher—he stopped. ° 

“Really, Miss Telfer, I beg your 

“Don’t mind me,” replied Hort 
as you like—I’m leaving Saturday 

“What!” shouted Joel. “Yous 
position?” : 

“Yes,” said Hortense, shooing 
blond hair—which resembled a st 
candy—away from her pink ear. 

“In heaven’s name, what has 
you?” 

“Nothing—I’m leaving becaus 
gone right.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you see it is like this: I 
restless-blonde type—you know-— 
call the temperamental impressio 
having attained the ultimate idea 
thing else. As a stenographer I 
know it—that’s why I can’t stay here 
system I work under won’t allow it.” 

“Fine!” said Joel, in a tone that 
sarcasm. “But, if it isn’t going to jar 
much, do you mind telling me why you 
glorious a career for anything so sordid 
business?” 

“Oh, I heard that you were hard t 
and before organizing a company for 
of some of my ideas I wanted to make 
worst all-round combination I could p 
came in and got the job.” . 

“I get you,” said J 
and tapping his nose 
handled letter opener. 
shrink from asking a la 
are none of my busine 
of an intellectual fee 
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Match Con: 
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led auxiliary to scientific salesmanship, 
some to analyze things it does pussyfoot 
a clever idea—once you grasp it.” 

xe focus all right,’’ said Joel. ‘Please 


it’s new, and I suppose that some day I 
, in order to reach the masses. The first 
y struggle for an idea, but let them 
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a tion and conservation of brilliant 
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For several minutes Joel glared at her, then in deadly, 
concise, but even tones said: ‘You are a fool.” 

“All geniuses are until they deliver,’ said Hortense, 
blowing a speck of dust from the nickeled machine in front 
of her, “but I’ve made good, so you are wrong. On the 
other hand, I am more consistent than you are. When I 
make an implication—the same as you have—I prove it.’’ 

“That is a sizzling insinuation,” said Joel, grinning at 
her audacity in spite of himself. “Does it imply that I am 
a fool?” 

“Since you are so candid in discussing the matter—yes.”’ 

“Can you prove it?” 

“Certainly.” 

Once more Joel settled back into his chair, but this time 
he scratched his ear with the lettér opener, 

“Go ahead—I’m waiting.” 


Energizing Power That Maeterlinck Refers to When He Talks of the ‘Odic Effluvium'”® 


“Any man is a fool who allows a single individual to 
carry round the important secrets of his business.” 

“You mean Boggles?”’ 

“ Vese 

“What would the Bureau of Psychic Inspiration do if I 
engaged its professional services in connection with a case 
like this?” 

“The chances are that it would hand you the formulas 
in less than a week,’’ she answered. 

“What would the charges be for a service of this 
character?”’ 

Hortense figured with a pencil for a minute, then 
answered: ‘‘Oh, about a thousand dollars—enough to fit 
up an office for the new organization.” 

There was a sudden squeak to the swivel chair, which 
ended in a thud as Joel brought himself squarely in front of 
his desk. 

“Draw your pay Saturday night and consider your 
employment with us at an end,” said he decisively, turning 
to the papers on his desk. 
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Without so much as the quiver of an eyelash or the 
palpitation of a dimple Hortense struck a grammatical 
chord on the typewriter in front of her, at the exact spot 
where she had left off when interrupted by Joel, her won- 
derful fingers flashing with the dazzling splendor of a 
Fourth of July sparkler. 

“Gad—but I wish I had her nerve!” said Joel under his 
breath. 

Then he touched a button that buzzed a call in the sales 
manager’s office, and a moment later Mr. Lufikin was 
seated at his desk with a record of the previous month’s 
sales in his hands. 

Joel took one look at it—then turned on the liquid fire, 
full force. 

“Tn the name of sweet blue blazes what’s the matter 
with the sales force of this firm? What have we got on the 
road, anyway—a crowd of 
tourists? Are they travel- 
ing for their health?”’ 

““T know that this re- 
port makes a yery poor 
showing, Mr. Baldaney,” 
said Luffkin; ‘“‘but at the 
same time you want to re- 
member that we have 
done very little advertis- 
ing for the last three 
months.” 

“ Advertising!’’ howled 
Joel. “Say, I’ve spent a 
million dollars advertising 
our comfy browns and 
lazy blues, and ——’’ 

But Joel had paused 
right in the midst of his 
excitement, and was gaz- 
ing at Hortense, who was 
smiling sweetly. 

“Maybe you think that 
you could even boost the 
sale of Bal-da-neys, with 
this pussyfoot flub-dub of 
yours,” he said with 
scorching sarcasm. 

“T would not be sur- 
prised,” replied Hortense, 
without lifting so much 
as an eye from the copy 
in front of her or missing 
a comma on the nickel- 
plated machine. ‘‘In fact, 
I’m quite confident that 
the bureau could dig up 
the big corrective.” 

A nervous spasm 
quivered through the 
shrinking florm of the 
apologetic Mr. Luffkin. 
What unorthodox famil- 
iarity was this? Were the 
heavens about to fall 
and the pillars of society 
erack? Such familiar 
flippancy between Joel 
Baldaney, the millionaire 
bath-robe manufacturer, 
and a pert blond stenog- 
rapher! He wondered if 
his ears had deceived him, 
but the next moment his 
speculations were cut as 
short as a postwar char- 
lotte russe, by the Honor- 
able Joel, who had turned 
upon him. 

“There is something 
soft and flabby in the sales 
organization of this firm— 
I can tell you that; and I’m going to inject some essence 
of pep into the whole miserable outfit. Take this matter 
up with me the first thing in, the morning.” - 

“Yes, sir,” said the meek Mr. Luffkin, making his escape 
with becoming alacrity. 

After which, being all rasped up to a nervous saw-tooth 
edge, Joel did a mean thing. He began to machine-gun his 
dictation to Hortense at double his normal speed, thinking 
thereby to confuse the blond perfectionist and riddle her 
vaunted claim to stenographic superiority, but the lady 
responded with the speed of a spring shade roller. Let- 
ters, reports, tabulated documents—all went into the little 
notebook, without a single false entry, halt or question. 
Finally, as Joel paused for breath, she looked up and in 
dulcet tones, soft as the tinkle of silvery bells, asked: 
“Shall I take your dictation direct on the typewriter? I 
am far speedier that way, if you are pressed for time.” 

Thereupon Joel capitulated, and suddenly remembered 
that it ill behooved his dignity to fence with a bath-robe 

(Continued on Page 58) 


OLITICS is versatile and mutable; 
likewise, ductile. There is high politics. 


There is low politics. Also, and for 
present consideration, there is presidential politics, which 
is a combination of all other sorts, with a dash of lavender, 
a bar sinister, a brightly polished halo, an up- 
turned and beatific eye and asaintly aspect. ~ 

Presidential politics is a mixture of 
advertising and alchemy. The origi- 
nal alchemists got nowhere in their 
efforts to put across their for- 
mulas for transmuting base 
metals into pure gold. The 
trouble was that they had 
no knowledge of publicity, 
nor machinery for it. If 
Paracelsus, Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon 
and the other old boys 
had had live bunches 
of press agents they 
not only would have 
established their 
claims but would have 
been able to capitalize 
their companies and 
sell their stock. Trans- 
mutation is done every 
day now. It is one of 
the initial operations in 
presidential politics. 
The leaders take a 
second-grade man and 
transmute him, to and for 
the people, intoa first-grade 
one; or the press agents 
say they do, which amounts 
to the same thing with our 
thinking proletariat. Alchemy 
and advertising do the trick. 

Of course it takes some experi- 
mentation. Even Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, who was a god, didn’t get away 
with it on the first trial. Some of the base 
material our political alchemists work on 
simply will not transmute, and must be dis- 
carded; but, at that, they have reasonable success, as a 
survey of their efforts in this anteconvention period will 
testify. If they can keep the spell of the abracadabra 
working until the early and the late days of June they will 
cash in at Chicago and at San Francisco, and they will 
emerge with the candidates, the bonds, the preferred stock 
and fifty-one per cent of the common. 

Coming events cast their shadows before; sometimes 
behind; and often all there is to the event is the shadow 
of it. That trio is a normal one in a preconvention cam- 
paign like this one. There are many shadows of various 
textures and sharpness of outlines, but the chief shadow, 
the sharpest one, the one most clearly delineated, is the one 
of the bosses getting what they are after because nobody 
is taking steps to stop them. 


Outrages Perpetrated to Order 


HEN the late Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, was rune: 


ning the House of Representatives in Washington in 
his capacity as Czar, it was his custom to ¢all in the Demo- 
cratic leaders and say to them: “Boys, after the House 
meets at noon to-day we intend to perpetrate the following 
outrages’’—and give the details. Reed was in better case 
than those who are concerned with the forthcoming con- 
ventions, because Reed had the specifications for his out- 
rages. He knew. All that can be said for the plans of the 
bosses at the time of writing, which is late April, is that 
though it is reasonably certain there will be plenty of out- 
rages the exact nature of them is not yet apparent. The 
plans are not yet made. The spirit is willing, but the dope 
has not all been mixed. 

This is no time for prophecy. Looking back over former 
preconvention campaigns and former conventions one 
might set forth a series of outrages, based on past. per- 
formances, that reasonably may be expected to occur. 
And they may come off. On the other hand, an entirely 
novel series—new stuff—may be perpetrated. So there 
you are. 

However, in order that the public may have a glimmer 
after it has happened of why it did happen, and whence, 
it may not be amiss to set forth certain aspects of the sit- 
uation at the time of writing; nothing prophetical, and all 
historical, because as yet all is fluid and unmixed, put the 
mixologists are beginning to get on the job. After being 
apprised of the preliminaries it will be comforting to look 
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back and trace the progress of the two enterprises of 
nominating Republican and Democratic candidates for 
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President, and mark with crosses the exact 
spots where the deeds were done. The 
only way to judge the present is by 
the future, but there is consolation 
in having the low-down on the 
past. This country will be 
thickly populated with clam- 
orous I-told-you-soers along 
about the first of July, and 
the appalling circumstance 
of it all is that they re- 
frained from telling until 
after the event instead 
of doing some of their 
shouting before when 
the noise might have 
been a deterrent. 
However, as Burke 
set forth, there is no 
nourishment in trying 
to ‘indict a nation. 
What Burke failed to 
add was that neither 
is there necessity for 
such proceeding, all 
that is needed is to let 
a-nation alone and it 
will indict itself. 
The primary instinct in 
all humans is self- 
preservation, and :that .in- 
stinct reaches its highest and 
most insistent development in 
the political boss; also, the most 
adaptable. Always, if a boss can- 
not preserve all of himself he is 
willing to preserve as much as he can, 
down to the tiniest shred; for even with 
a molecule remaining of his boss-ship he can 
rebuild, because in the four years between elec- 
tions nobody tries to stop him or pays any 
attention to what he is doing. The people have knocked 
down the bosses in this country a number of times, but 
always they have allowed them to get up again. 

The boss starts proceedings in each campaign with an 
identical program. That program is to nominate a man 
for President who will be to his liking. Sometimes that 
program prevails. Sometimes it does not. If it does not, 
the boss nominates a man who is three-quarters, half, 
one-quarter—a little in his control. He plays in a de- 
scending scale, hoping and planning to save something out 
of the wreck. He’ll take half if he cannot get the loaf— 
a slice, a crust, a crumb; or, if worse comes to worst, he’ll 
be grateful for the paper the loaf was wrapped in—any- 
thing to identify him with the baking, for if he gets nothing 
he is nothing. He has no resource of his own. All he has 
is what is conferred on him. 

It has been so always. It will be so as long as the people 
delegate their political powers. It was so when this pre- 
convention campaign began. It is so as this is written. 
The Republican bosses set out to nominate a man for 
President, and the Democratic bosses set out to nominate 
a man for President. The Republicans had a free field. 
The Democrats were hampered by the fact that President 
Wilson wasn’t playing the game with them. Still, they set 
up the same pins. They invited candidacies. They 
encouraged favorite sons. They multiplied contestants in 
order to divide constituencies. That part of it was all 
conventional and obvious. 

Things began ‘to happen. Primaries came along. Cer- 
tain men got out in front. Strength and weaknesses devel- 
oped. Spurts were made. The ballyhoo became nation- 
wide. The people began to visualize. the contest. The 
voters remembered that next November the occupant of 
the White House for four years from March 4, 1921, will 
be elected. Everything was regular so far, working well, 
all set. Then came the period for first selective efforts, 
for casting up, for checking off, for finding out where 
they stand; and that period is just over as I write. The 
thing has straightened out and developed and, though 
what will happen will be interesting, what has happened 
is equally interesting and may be illuminating when it 
is all over. 

The term “bosses,’”’ as used in politics, is an inclusive 
and a general one. There are various sorts of bosses, and 
numerous kinds of bossing. In presidential politics they 
range the gamut, but the chief and principal bosses, the 
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ing, bosses and the produgj 
operating bosses are the men, 
politicians, who devote their time to lead, 
tion and who stand out in front as leade 
They are as permanent as may be. Thatis, 
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of politics enough to attain leadership, the 
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Horn Into the Running 
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specific campaign the plan has been to multiply candidates 
with the idea of picking one at convention time. 

The political bosses have not made much of a showing 
so far. Their intentions were good, and are yet, but the 
three men who have done most for themselves in the pre- 
liminaries— Wood, Johnson and Hoover—were not on the 
original list, nor are they on it yet. The fact is that the 
political bosses of 
the Republican 
Party had no idea 
of nominating any 
of these men and 
have no desire to 
nominate any of 
them now. More- 
over, they do not 
intend to nominate 
any of them if they 
can help it. 

Several things 
happened. Wood 
and Johnson cut 
wide swaths, and 
Hoover, who has 
the largest popular 
following, declared 
himself in. 

As soon as John- 
son began his cam- 
paign in earnest he 
met with a lively, 
enthusiastic and, to 
the old-line bosses, 
disconcerting re- 
ception. Meantime, 
such candidates as 
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Harding and Lowden were not making much headway. 
Then Hoover, for whom the old-line Republicans had 
figured a Democratic support and, it might be, nomina- 
tion, dropped a monkey wrench into the machinery by 
declaring himself a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion, or at least indicating that he would accept such a 
nomination if it was offered to him, 
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This situation, as will be shown later, left the old-line 
Republicans impaled on a three horned dilemma, and it 
evoked a considerable amount of lively slangwhanging 
back and forth. A large portion of this was directed at 
General Wood. A metropolitan newspaper printed a list of 
millionaires who were said to be in support of Wood and 
financing his campaign, and this was taken up by Senator 
Borah in the Senate, presumably in behalf of Johnson, 
who made the same charges. The allegations were that 
certain oil, gunpowder, copper and other interests were 
behind the general; but the names of the old and reliable 
and long-time producing bosses who have financed the 
operating bosses of the Republican Party for so long did 
not appear. In addition to this it was reported that 
there was soon to appear a detailed description of the 
physical condition of Wood, predicated on the noticeable 
stiffness, or dragging, of his left foot when he walks, but 
the Wood supporters neatly forestalled that by making 
public a statement concerning his health. 


General Wood’s Physical Condition 


RS. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, of New York, who isa 

sister of the late Colonel Roosevelt, had a meeting at 
her home and introduced to those present Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, of New York, a most distinguished physician, 
who attended both General Wood and Colonel Roosevelt. 
Doctor Lambert read a statement from Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing, of Boston, who performed an operation on General 
Wood, prefacing that statement by saying that the ques- 
tion of General Wood’s health “has come up at odd 
times for a long time. I knew him before and after the 
Spanish-American War—after his lameness and after his 
operation—and was his medical adviser for a number of 
years. When General Wood was in Cuba his desk 
was immediately beneath the large knob of a chandelier. 
Jumping up in a hurry, 
he struck the middle of 
his head on the knob of 
the chandelier. Though 
he was hurt, he thought 
nothing of it and contin- 
ued his work.” 

Doctor Lambert ex- 
plained that later a cyst 
developed in General 
Wood’s head and read 
Doctor Cushing’s state- 
ment which described 
the operation as follows: 
“At the operation a cyst 
was removed from the 
foot center of the right 
hemisphere. It had been 
there many years. It was 
a perfectly benign tumor 
and he has since had no 
symptoms whatsoever. 
The stiffness and awk- 
wardness of the left foot 
which were there before 
the operation will be per- 
manent. His mentality, 
however, was not affected 
in the slightest and, so 
far as anyone can tell his 
physical condition, he is 
in absolutely perfect 
health.” 

Commenting on this, 
Doctor Lambert said: 
“In plain words, a cyst 
was taken out of the 
general’s head about the 
size of a mandarin or- 
ange, and it didn’t 
bother him any more 
than a broken leg. 
There is no danger of his 
becoming insane from 
it. There has been no 
mental deterioration of 
any kind.” 

With this matter out 
of the way, the consider- 
ation of Wood, both for 
and against, came back 
to those behind him. 

While this was under 
discussion Johnson made 
great progress. He con- 
ducted an effective campaign, got support in places where 
the big bosses did not think he would, and in general set 
up a lively and resultful opposition to Wood. He charged 
that Wood was being financed by the big producers, 
charged that money had been used in various states in 
large amounts, and acted as a general and efficacious 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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OAN had 
aI, dropped the 

box of bouvar- 
dia in the waste- 
basket by Sim’s 
desk when Jerry joined her. ‘“‘I beat you,” she said. 
“T was at the telephone until about three minutes ago,” 
he justified himself. ‘‘What have you been doing?” 

“Dressing, and telling the maid Gwen loaned me about 
you. She thinks you’re ‘luvla looking!’” 

“That all?” Jerry asked, giving her another moment. 
Then: “What did you write Alex about?”’ 

The part of Joan that had been trained under Aunt 
Ellen Pennoyer answered with the glibness of guilt: “I 
told him our engagement was going to be a secret for a 
little while. He’d said he was going to write some letters 
and I didn’t want him to mention it.’”’ She hadn’t even 
had to hunt for words. It rather appalled her. 

“Oh, was that it?”’ Jerry exclaimed, relief in his smile. 

“Did you think I told him you were only second choice, 
baby?” 

“T’ve told you I’m a fool.” 

“You're a darling.” 

His wrinkling smile was incredulous. She proved the 
sincerity of her words with a kiss. He put his arms about 
her. It was only because Alex whistled, presumably to 
spare his own feelings, that he found them looking over 
L’Illustration with suspicious aloofness. 

“Hello there!’ he said. ‘‘I think Gwen’s ealling you, 
Jerry. I heard her yelling, anyway.” 

“What the deuce?” Jerry asked, starting for the door. 

It gave Alex a chance to lean to Joan. 

“Saw Gwen. It’s all right,” he said. Then: “Jerry 
knows about the note. I'll fix it up.” 

Joan would have had time to tell him that she had 
done so herself, but she was ashamed. Jerry reappeared. 
“Tf she was yelling for me she’s stopped,” he an- 

nounced. ‘‘I guess she can wait till she comes down.” 

“T haven’t seen you to congratulate you be- 
fore,’ Alex said. ‘‘You’re the luckiest man alive.” 

“Thanks,” Jerry returned, in- 
dicating quite successfully that 
he would take no further interest 
in expressions of Alex’s opinion. 

Joan had gone to the window 
and pulled back the drapery. 

“Tt’s a heavenly night,” she 
commented. A surge 
of moonlight bright- 
ened the pane. Jerry 
went and stood beside 
her. 

“Oh, thanks for that 
address, Joan,” Alex 
said casually. 

Joan didn’t answer, 
butshe could feel Jerry 
stiffen. Alex picked 
up the magazine they 
had dropped. 

“She sent me a 
note with an address 
I asked her for,’ he 
explained artlessly, 
then. turned a page 
and became absorbed. 

Jerry looked at her, and 
Joan said, “I put it in the 
note asking him not to 
speak of our engagement,”’ 
and realized that if she had not been guilty 
she would have said nothing at all. That was 
the moment of Gwen’s entrance. 

“Hello, you darlings!’”’ she greeted them. 
“Tt’s Sim’s birthday party to-night. If I’d 
known about the engagement I’d have arranged to have 
a pair of doves flop out of the birthday cake, but I really 
didn’t expect it so soon. I’d ordered everything in hearts 
for to-morrow.” 

Sim, who had followed her, said, “Evening, people,” 
without much fire, because his interest was all absorbed in 
the search for his pencil. 

He went over to his desk to look in a drawer he thought 
he might have passed. 

Jerry moved toward Gwen, and Alex, standing near Joan, 
said “Sorry”’ in a low voice that made her feel she had set 
foot irretrievably on a quicksand of intrigue. She rebuked 
him with astonishingly pretty shoulder blades. 

“Ask Alex what he meant by that about Joan, will you, 
Gwen?” Jerry was saying. . 

“T will later,”’ Gwen answered. She was sure he’d forget 
before dinner was over. 
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Jerry glanced at Alex, who was s 
leaning back against the table, his 
arms folded, trying tosay something 
round Joan’s shoulder. 

“Never mind,” he censured her 
postponement. “TI will.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?’? Gwen : 
protested, realizing she should head ae 
him off. In her inmost heart it ae 
rather pleased her that Jerry wasn’t ; 
going to be deflected. She loved 
excitement. 

“Alex,” Jerry summoned his at- i 
tention, ‘who did you mean would ‘ 4 
stab Gwen for throwing Joan and 
me together?”’ 

“Plenty of people would like to, I 
imagine,’’ Alex evaded, glancing at 
Joan to see if she appreciated him. 

“This was someone in par- E 
ticular,” Jerry insisted. 

“Oh, Jerry ——” Joan be- 
gan in laughing protest. 

“Cocktails,’’ Gwen ex- 
claimed, throwing Chambers, 
who had entered with the 
tray, a glance like a kiss. 
“Come, children, when this 
bottle of gin is finished we’ll 
have to go back to beginning 
dinner with a grace.”’ 
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Alex lifted his glass in long fingers. 

“Here’s to the fiancés,” he said, looking at Joan with 
eyes meant to be haggard and gallant. 

“‘Aren’t you going to drink this toast, Simmy?’? Gwen 
shouted so that Sim heard and rose from the wastebasket 
on which his search had concentrated, carrying a box. 

“What's this?” he asked. 
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“Something Chambers threw away, I suppose,’’ Gwen 


answered. ‘“‘Come and drink to Joan and Jerry.” 

Sim shook the pasteboard cube. 

“Something in it,’’ he commented. Then as he opened 
it: “Flowers.” 

“What?” Gwen said. ‘Why, it’s bouvardia! They’re 
your favorites, aren’t they, Joan?” 

“Yes,” Joan admitted, ‘“I—I ——” 

It was the moment for Alex. 

“You mustn’t ——” he began. 
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“how did you happen to throw M 
the wastebasket?” 
“T beg pardon, Mrs. Applegate?” 
understand was almost a reproof. — 
“Mr. Applegate just found Mr. | 
in the wastebasket.” ’ 
“There must be some mistake, 
replied. ‘‘Mr. Duane’s flowers hav 
bringing them to him.” 
He extended the package to Jerr, 
Jerry pulled at the strings. 
“What are those then?” he puzz 
“Those must be Mr. Iredell’s, sir, 
neatly, as though he were clearing | 
making all the world content. 
And so saying he bowed and withdi 
isfied with himself. ; 
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da little. It was the cue for his speech, 
e it. 

be,” he said. 

ou say so in the first place?” Jerry 
yfane tone. 

earned to read expressions, saw some- 
nd to display his discernment said: “I 
Jerry’s ragging Alex for saying he was 
m for making the match between Joan 


yen commented quite aloud, though she ~ 


pression that she was only thinking it, 
rk Sim has volunteered in five years.” 
suspected was confirmed. He saw that 
all along and been trying to keep it 


‘oh ” 

mbers in the réle of the eternal things 
the sorrow of man, an allegory of time 
nto the doorway and announced: ‘“‘Din- 
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y the situation Alex had hoped for. He 
dining room exultantly. She was under 
it she was distressed and sorry, but she 
ully keyed up. Sim, conscious by intui- 
n the air, was quickly distracted by the 
azing candles which centered the table 
udy packages at his plate. Even Jerry 
f at the diversion. 

sn’tit?’’ Sim said. ‘Forgotten all about 


ned “ Many happy returns,” and Gwen 


xing to look at your presents?” she 


hrough the miserable comedy of a man 
umbrances as his friends have tortured 
ations, with more grace than most can 
d comment; or “T like that, Joan”’;. or 
he undid the packages. 


5 ‘ast be Some Mistake, Mrs. Applegate,’’ He Replied. ‘‘Mr. Duane’s Flowers Have Just Arrived. I Was Bringing Them to Him"’ 
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“‘Mine’s the last,” Gwen informed him. ‘Hurry up, the 
soup’s getting cold.” 

It was the fountain pen and knife attached to the pencil 
they had heen designed to match. 

““Great!’’ Sim said. “The pencil too. You knew where 
it was all the time.” That amused him a great deal. 

“Tt’s been gone for two weeks,”’ Gwen screamed, and 
he chuckled and kept chuckling at intervals through the 
meal that officially began. 

Joan and Jerry sat together. They would have bartered 
years of gray age for five minutes alone, Jerry to ask one 
question, whether Joan had known what Alex meant, and 
if so why she had been silent; Joan to tell him everything. 

Alex was opposite them, between Gwen and Sim. He 
began a new maneuver in his campaign. It had the sim- 
plicity of great tactics. It was, in fact, so simple that no 
one recognized it at first. It consisted of making love to 
Joan in the indecent open. When Gwen became aware of it 
she experienced a tremendous and not unpleasant emotion. 
It was borne in on Joan’s consciousness by an inquiry 
about Gwen’s dining room. 

“Venetian, isn’t it?’’ Alex asked. 

“Mostly.” 

“Did you have Joan in mind when you did it?” 

“JT had nothing in mind but those vermilion lacquer 
chairs which I practically smuggled into the country 
through little Willie Wyler, who’d been in the embassy at 
Rome. He was coming back to this country and brought 
them for me. Did you ever know him? I understand his 
mother took singing lessons years ago and that her teacher 
said she’d get a new note if she had a baby; so she had 
Willie. It always seemed to me such a perfect explanation 
of his unobtrusive passion for making himself useful.” 

“T was thinking,’ Alex commented, “that you must 
have had Joan in mind, because the color of them makes 
her hair seem unbelievably brown instead of its usual red 
gold. She might be a Venetian lady herself.” 

“Yes, isn’t she lovely?”’ Gwen agreed briskly, trying to 
stop him. 

“Can’t you see her floating in a black gondola over a 
lagoon through blue Venetian night, like a water lily that 
has forgotten to close?”’ 
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““You do say the most heavenly things!’’ Gwen replied 
in a laudable attempt to throw a cloak of generality over 
that glittering differentia. 

“Things in disgustingly bad taste,’”’ Joan dissented. 
“Tf your idea of heaven is a place where embarrassing com- 
ments are made on one’s halo, it’s not mine.”’ 

She would at least disabuse Jerry of any idea that she 
liked the creature. 

“Tt’s very pretty of you to pretend annoyance,” Alex 
approved her. ‘But I don’t believe beauty like yours can 
ever be embarrassed by its mere statement. Do you sup- 
pose the shade of Helen of Troy blushed and giggled when 
Faust said ‘Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships?’”’ 

“T never understood that Menelaus was about at the 
time,’’ Gwen reminded him. 

“Tf he had been I imagine she would have been glad to 
have him know she was appreciated. There is something 
in beauty that cries out for comprehension. Do you 
remember how Guinevere went into the garden and held 
her own hand up against the sunlight and was so intoxi- 
cated by its unloved beauty that she turned to Lancelot?” 

“Do you mean Joan?” Jerry demanded. 

“T think I said Guinevere,”’ Alex replied. ‘‘I meant to.” 

“Well, you can stop comparing Joan to all the bad 
women in the world,” Jerry told him, irritated far beyond 
humor. 

“That is the most extraordinary description of two 
symbols of immortal beauty I have ever heard,’ Alex 
remarked. 

Gwen giggled hysterically, which encouraged him. Jerry 
turned the red of agony. 

“T didn’t know one was supposed to ignore the cor- 
poreal existence of a girl the minute she became engaged,”’ 
Alex remarked to his hostess, as though he were changing 
the subject. “‘It seems rather an Oriental idea. How would 
you like it if Sim clapped you into a harem with a yashmak 
over your face, Gwen?” 

“Tt would depend on the yashmak,’’ Gwen answered. 
“T really think I should prefer it to playing Powers’ Greek 
Slave in the market place, which seems to be your idea of 
woman’s sphere.” 

She thought that above-average funny and was pleased 
with Alex for having put her in the way of saying it. 

“Will you answer me one question?” that gentleman 
asked in a tone which indicated that he was the em- 

bodiment of disinterested reasonable- 
ness. 
“T’ll try,” she agreed. 
“Tt’s this: When a man sees the girl 
he loves about to make a great mistake, 
why shouldn’t he try to 
stop her with every effort 
in his power? I think he 
shouldn’t give her up un- 
til the last words of the 
marriage service are 
read.”’ 

“You make marriage 
seem so appallingly 
final,’’ Gwen protested. 

“T dare say it’s ante- 
diluvian of me,’’ Alex 
admitted; “but I’l] prob- 
ably get over that in 
time.” 

“T think you’re dis- 
gusting,” Joan said with 
conviction. 

“Who? Me?” Gwen 
demanded, surprised out 
of grammar. 

“Not you. I don’t 
think you realize what 
you’re saying—but Alex 
Tredell,’”’ Joan blazed. 

“T said you might hate 
me by to-night,’ Alex re- 
minded her. ‘‘What’s 
the latest Lawford gossip, 
Gwen?” 

The Lawfords were the 
neighborhood family 
guaranteed to furnish at 
least one major scandal 
aseason. Joan’s eyes had 
warned Alex of the need 
for a momentary cessa- 
tion of attack. 

“The Lawfords have 
been comparatively quiet 
this autumn,” Gwen 
began. “‘They’re in dan- 
ger of losing their place as 
my chief article of con- 
versation. One of the 
girls eloped with the 
(Continued on Page 122) 


XV 
M: JACOB MOGRIDGE, president 


of the Intercontinental Pulp and 

Paper Company, called with Mr. Vail 
at the office of the Independent Improved 
Churn Corporation and asked 
to see Mr. Dunlap. Mr. Dun- 
lap’s partner, Mr. Austin Par- 
sons Duley, went himself into 
the shop and found Mr. Dun- 
lap standing at a lathe show- 
ing a workman a better way 
to turn hardwood handles 
than the way the workman 
had {done it for the last ten 
years. 

‘“Mogridge wants to see 
you,” said Duley. 

““T don’t want to see Mo- 
gridge,’’ retorted Dunlap: 
grumpily. The workman was 
rather stupid and Jud a little 
out of patience. ‘‘I don’t like 
him.” 

“‘Oh, but Jud, he’s a pretty 
big man, you know! He isn’t 
here without an object. You’d 
better hear what he’s got to 
say.” 

Jud sighed and laid down 
his gouge. With a parting bit 
of advice to the operative he 
followed Duley into the office. 
As had been the case the day 
before when Jordan had called, 
Jud was clad in soiled blue 
overalls and had a streak of 
smut down one side of his 
face. 

“Hello, 
Hello, Vail.”’ 

Jud dropped into-a chair 
and fanned his perspiring 
brow with a dingy cap. 

‘“What’s on your mind to- 
day?” 

He might have been ad- 
dressing a couple of applicants 
for positions as errand boys. 

“Mr. Dunlap,” said Mo- 
gridge suavely, ‘‘we know 
you’re a very busy man and 
that your affairs are impor- 
tant—perhaps as important 
to you as ours are to us, 
though not on quite such an 
extensive scale. We have 
been watching the develop- 
ment of your churn company 
with a good deal of interest.”’ 

‘°Twasn’t so very long ago 
you offered me ten thousand 
dollars for the whole business. 
What d’you think now?” 

“That is one of the things 
Mr. Vail and I have come to 
see you about. I dare say I placed an insufficient valuation 
upon‘your churn proposition. I am'prepared to speak in a 
somewhat different key to-day. Would you be in a posi- 
tion to consider an offer?” 

Jud looked at Austin Duley, who flashed him a signal 
so subtly swift that unless you were watching for it you 
would not have observed the quiver of an eyelash. 

“Sure!” said Jud. “‘We’ll consider anything so long’s 
it’s plain and aboveboard.”’ 

“Very good. Would you mind answering a few ques- 
tions? Who are your principal stockholders?” 

“Mr. Duley and me.”’ 

“What other stockholders are there?” 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t feel like tellin’ you without 
thinkin’ it over. Of course you can find out for yourself in 
time, but I don’t see’s it’s up to me to save you the trouble. 
I’d like to know why you’re askin’, for one thing.” 

“This is the point, Mr. Dunlap: The other day a firm of 
brokers announced that they would offer a block of your 
stock for sale. This public offering was never made for the 
reason that some person or persons stepped in and made it 
an object to the broker to let the block go privately in 
advance of the date set.” 

“‘T heard something about it. We got our money for the 
stock all right. The broker handled the sale for us. I sup- 
pose he saved a lot of sellin’ expense the way he man- 
aged it.” 


Mr. Mogridge. 
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‘‘Doubtless. Are you aware who got the stock?” 

‘‘We haven’t seen the list of transfers yet. Why don’t 
you ask Waxman?” 

Duley watching the countryman’s blue eye was sure he 
observed therein a glint of amusement. 

“Now, Mr. Dunlap, you’re beating round the bush. 
What I want to know is whether Mr. Jordan has bought 
into the Independent Improved Churn Corporation.” 

‘“Well, why the heck didn’t you say so then? 
what is it to you whether he has or not?” 

“You are doubtless aware of Mr. Jordan’s motives in 
making such an investment.” 

‘‘The same as yours, I suppose. Now, Mogridge, you 
might as well admit you had men nosin’ round tryin’ to get 
hold of that stock.” 

“‘T was of the opinion that it would be a profitable 
venture.” 

‘Well, I guess you was right. Maybe we could vote out 
a bunch of stock from the treasury and sell it to you now if 
you’re so anxious to get in on a good thing.” 

““Not under the circumstances, thank you, unless —— 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless I could acquire a majority voting interest. In 
other words, I should wish to dominate Mr. Jordan in any 
enterprise in which he and I were both shareholders.” 

“T s’pose so. But Jordan’s a good feller, Mogridge. 
You and he ought to get along all right.” 
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as conceived |# 
understand he controls a large pulp @ 
pany—in fact the chief competitor of owr 
nental. The competition of Paper Prods 
tremendous handicap to us, and there lye 
when I really thought Jordan was actually/@ 
the demands of ordinary business competit 
justify the lengths to which he has perm 
his people to go.” ; Ps 
Mogridge’s air of injured eval 


It would have been easy to believe him®™ 
victim of heartless persecution. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he proceeded, sw 
the Ashaluna property as a measure 0 
First, because it would add immensel}@ 
resources, because we can develop a fine be 
the sluice without flooding the entire ba} 
cause I am unalterably opposed to the 
The whole area, it is true, has been cu 
again. But there is still an enormous 
timber which in the course of another fi 
will be loggable growth. I would rathet 
water in Ashaluna basin.” oe 

*‘Dog my cats! You’re pretty near rig!? 
So would I!” f 

Jud shouted this opinion with such itt 
vehemence that the three other mere 
Mogridge was quick to see his adyantally 
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So Sparkling, So All«Fired Bee-yutiful! 


sympathy with a part at least of my contention. Now I 
realize his position, He is a young man with a single 
dominant purpose. A little while ago when I offered to 
buy his churn patents he demanded my assurance that if 
IT acquired them I would see that the churns were made. 
On my declining to provide such a guaranty he refused 
what at that time I thought a liberal offer. Now he has 
achieved his purpose and his churn is an accomplished 
fact with an assured commercial future. 

“Your company is capitalized for half a million. Pre- 
sumably my friend Jordan owns or controls a fifth of the 
stock. That is not enough to allow him to sway your coun- 
cils or dictate your policy. He cannot block any decision 
you two wish to make. Now for your four-fifths interest 
in the Independent Improved Churn Corporation—that 
is, four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stock—I will 
pay you one million dollars in cash—provided only that 
Mr. Dunlap will give me a two-year option on his Asha- 
luna property at a purchase price of five hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

“Tf you did that,” asked Jud with surprising calm, 
“would you guarantee that in case you took up the option 
you would not sell the water power to help along any basin- 
floodin’ scheme?”’ 

Mogridge nodded. 

“Absolutely !’”’ he said. 

“You gimme a week to think it over,” said Jud. 

“As you wish, Mr. Dunlap. Naturally I am anxious to 
have the matter settled as soon as possible. Much de- 
pends upon your reply, so if you can give it to me in less 
than a week I shall be greatly obliged.” 

“Oh, I might be able to decide by to-morrow,” said Jud 
coolly. ‘‘I’ll have to talk it over with my partner.’ 

When Mogridge and Vail had gone Jud turned fero- 
ciously upon Duley. 

“Now you look here, young feller, I want to know what 
you mean by heavin’ all that tinware on the floor and 
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searin’ the liver out 0’ me and then makin’ faces at me to 
shut up about art.” 

“Oh, Jud, for goodness’ sake, forget it, will you? Why, 
if you’d stood up there in a pair of greasy overalls and told 
that hard-headed old veteran you wanted to study paint- 
ing he’d have thought you were a nut. I’d have been mor- 
tified no end, old man. You can’t afford to parade a 
weakness just when you’ve got a man convinced you really 
are something of a heavy. Don’t queer us, Jud. Get a set 
of paper dolls and sit on the floor to cut them out if you 
want to—but do it privately. Don’t confess you’re a loon. 
It hurts business.”’ 

Jud went to a window and looked gloomily out into the 
railroad yard, where a shifter was nosing about among the 
cars like an inquisitive pup. 

““Prob’ly you’re right,’”’ he said humbly. “I get an 
impulse to talk about it, though, and it don’t seem’s any- 
thin’ would stop me. I wonder if Michael J. Angelo and 
that old Greek, Perfidious, was ashamed of their jobs. 
Must have been tough to have folks pokin’ fun at ’em all 
the time and askin’ why they didn’t learn to crochet. 

“Say, Dule, what do you think of that million offer? 
You’ve as much to say as I have. If what Mogridge says is 
true he may not be such a crook as I’ve been thinking.” 

“Now, Jud, you put me in a hard place. In spite of 
myself I’m a half partner in this churn business with you. 
If I had made fifteen or twenty thousand as a go-between 
I’d have been liberally paid. Now I find I can share a 
million, all because you’ve been generous enough to go 
fifty-fifty with me on the exclusive product of your own 
brains. You’re ten times as big a man as I am—you’ve 
infinitely more ability. I simply am not in your class.” 

“You make me sick, Dule.’’ 

“Oh, Isuppose so. But just the same, I’m embarrassed. 
If I say sell it could be construed to mean I was in a hurry 
to clean up my share and get out with a fortune while the 
getting is good. Yet it may be you will make a great deal 
more by refusing. If 
I say hang on, how- 
ever, I shall be simply 
standing in the way of 
your making a mighty 
nice thing—and grati- 
fying that asinine de- 
sire of yours to mess 
with a lot of paint and 
brushes. You'll have 
to make your own de- 
cision, I’m afraid.” 

“Do you think 
Mogridge’s offer is in 
good faith?”’ 

“T see no flaw in it 
so far. If you accept 
it will put an awful 
crimp inold L. J. You 
like L. J. too.” 

“T know. But he 
didn’t buy our stock 
from any unselfish mo- 
tive, Dule. He did it 
for the same reason as 
Mogridge, to stand in 
with us. His eye is on 
the Ashaluna same as 
Mogridge’s.”’ 

“Tf you give Mo- 
gridge that option you 
know what it will do 
to Intercontinental 
stock, I suppose.” 

“Don’t pretend to 
know much about 
stocks, but I calculate 
Intercontinental 
would take a jump if 
the public knew it had 
a hold on the sluice.” 

““Mogridge would 
make enough in the 
stock market to pay 
for his purchase of the 
churn company and 
the sluice.” 

“Tt would sort of 
look as if we were 
helpin’ out in a little 
strong-arm work, I 
suppose,” doubted the 
big fellow. 

“Would that influ- 
ence you if you really 
wanted the million?’’ 

“Oh, shucks, I don’t 
want any million, 
Dule! I just want to 

(Continued on 

Page 97) 
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Letting it Sell Itself 


HERE is a theory much too generally credited by 
persons who write for a living that one who would 
sell an idea to the American public must first disguise his 
intention in order to avert suspicion, and then slip up on 
the public’s blind side before opening negotiations. These 
precautions are necessary if one is endeavoring to put over 
something shoddy, but if his wares are honest he can ped- 
dle them in the broad light of day and invite inspection. 
It is recorded among the philosophies of money making 
that the American public likes to be humbugged. This is 
not true. The American public has been humbugged, but 
it doesn’t enjoy it. 

Fooling a part of the people is mere child’s play. Part 
of the people are stupid and will believe anything that is 
told them. But one must get up early in the morning if 
he would fool the American business man. 

America is a nation of business men. The farmer no 
longer buys pretty bricks or signs his name on the dotted 
line to enrich a stranger. He studies markets and is not 
awed by the eloquence of a politician seeking a job. Every 
village and town and city in the land is filled with hustling 
male persons who find joy in the game of chasing a dollar, 
and know full well on which side their bread is buttered. 

None of these business men is flawless. Each is selfishly 
bent on looking out for the first person singular, and each 


group, whether of manufacturers, laborers, teachers or” 


lawyers, puts its own interests above those of any other 
group. All are human and all think in terms of self. None 
are altruists. Even writers must eat.and buy gasoline. 

Some of these business men take little or no interest in 
political matters. Some of them do not vote. They read 
the newspapers and wonder what the country is coming to, 
and they become a trifle apoplectic when they pay taxes, 
but that is the extent of. their indulgence in citizenship. 
Others—and fortunately their number is greater—feel that 
they are a part of the Government. These may speak of 
the Government as “they,” but they do not speak of the 
country as “theirs.” 

In other years these citizen business men have gone to 
the polls and hopefully voted for a good party man. They 
have not inquired very closely concerning his abilities. If 
the leading politicians of the party were satisfied, the 
voters felt that their sole duty consisted in registering 
approval of the politicians’ choice and defeating the 
opposing candidate—the accepted theory being that the 
opposing candidate couldn’t be worth more than two very 
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small whoops, else he wouldn’t belong to the other party. 
This year the business man is not so easily satisfied. The 
war jarred him entirely out of his rut and he is looking 
round a bit. He sees things he hadn’t noticed before. In 
the old days of comfortable rut travel he had a satisfying 
conviction that America was the greatest nation in the 
world, that all things between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
were ordered for the best, that money for Federal expenses 
could be plucked from the trees when necessary, and that, 
should occasion arise, a few of us could go out before 
breakfast and lick any other nation that gave evidence of 
needing a licking at the time. 

Now his conviction has given place to questioning. He 
has observed that other nations can put up a scrap. He 
has observed that governments, like men, are frequently 
hard pressed to raise the cash for the month’s bills. He 
has observed that something is wrong and that nobody 
seems to feel responsible or know a remedy. 

When one is writing propaganda, and especially when 
he desires to convince a business man, he should carefully 
avoid exaggeration and hysteria, else he will make himself 
ridiculous and serve to defeat the very cause he espouses. 

Let us therefore proceed slowly, avoiding enthusiastic 
statements concerning tire mileage and gasoline consump- 
tion. A demonstration is worth more than a line of talk, 
anyway. Let the prospect sell himself. 

Yourself a business man, you realize clearly that govern- 
ment is a business. It is a great corporation, managed by 
a president and a board of directors. There aré innumera- 
ble branch houses, each operating as a unit, but each a part 
of the whole and each dependent on the whole. This cor- 
poration does a vast business and spends a great deal of 
money. Its excuse for existence is that it serves the public. 

If a corporation engaged in serving the public operates 
efficiently and trims expenses to a minimum the public is 
served cheaply and well. If the corporation conducts its 
business on the broad general principle that nothing mat- 
ters, and makes little effort to discourage assaults on the 
treasury for useless improvements and for useless second 
assistant helpers for useless second assistant secretaries, the 
business will go to pot. If the corporation has a monopoly 
it will not go into bankruptcy. It will raise its prices and 
fleece the public to pay for its own shiftlessness, indiffer- 
ence and incompetence. The public always pays the bill. 

Good salesmen avoid superlatives. This Government of 
ours is not on its last legs. It is not all extravagance and 
inefficiency and bone-headedness. There are many able 
men on the job. A wonderful amount of good is accom- 
plished and there is some effort to save a little money. We 
need not blush when our system and practice of govern- 
ment are compared with other systems that have been in 
use for a longer period. 

Granting, as all business men will, that government is 
nothing other than a business and yet the greatest and 
most essential business in the land; and granting further, 
as all observing persons will, that the business has for some 
reason failed to grow up to its opportunities—that it has, 
in fact, got itself into a tight place and lost some of the 
confidence and respect of its clientéle—what are you, as 
a business man, going to do about it? 

The time is coming soon when you will have to do some- 
thing about it. As astockholder you are entitled to a vote. 
Voting time is drawing near. You and other stockholders 
must select new officials. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Tf a foreman or department head now employed in your 
private business should resign you would look about to 
find another for his place. Let us suppose that an applicant 
appears and informs you that he can handle the job. You 
say to him: “What persuades you to think that you can 
handle the job? Have you handled another like it?” 

“No,” he confesses. : 

“Have you, then, handled another as large?” 

INOS? 

“Then what, in the name of common sense and common 
honesty, do you mean by asserting that you can do the 
work? What are your qualifications?” 

It is hardly necessary to quote his answer. You know 
his answer. He throws back his head, looks you proudly 
in the eye and thunders: “‘I am a Repubocrat!” 


Think of it. Pause and reflect conce 
gall of a man who applies for a job ar 
qualification than the trade name st 

If this should happen in your privat 
keep one wary_eye on the applicant whi 
desk phone to call a policeman. 
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As a business man you know that aj 
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A good salesman is one who knows wh 
and rest his case. 7 

Business experience has made you leve 
minded. You know that these a, 
then, are you going to do about it? _ 
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handle big jobs well—a manwho doe oe 
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This is frankly propaganda. I 
of good citizenship and good busine 
has urgent need of both. 


The Man Who Rock 
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rganization that is needed by Amer- 
n: education in government and in 
2 many of the millions of our new 
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to-day. Not one of them is sacred, no matter what his rank 
or calling—neither the promising partisan nor the scared 
business man nor the laboring man nor the farmer. This 
country belongs to us. There are enough of us to hold 
it and enough of us to run it. 


Mother Pelican Outdone 


HAT’S the matter with the United States? This is 

the great American riddle that we never give up 
and, wisely or foolishly, never fail to answer. Among the 
thoughtless and the shiftless there is one solution that is 
easily first in popularity. There are millions who firmly 
believe, in the face of all evidence to the contrary, that 
theirs is the one and only correct answer. 

“The trouble is,” they tell us earnestly, “that the 
country is run by the rich for their own benefit, and they 
never give the poor a show if they can help it.” 

Assuming that this statement is true, let us help those 
who believe it to draw an indictment against the few who 

feather their own nests at the expense of the 


\ | many. The first care of a group of unscrupu- 


lous rich men who had any real control over 
Congress would be to see that 
the tax laws were so framed as 
to bear lightly upon their own 
incomes and heavily upon those 
of the masses. If they are really 
in control, have they done what 
might be expected of them? 
Let us abandon guesswork and 
get down to the brass tacks of 
Arabic figures that express dol- 
lars and cents by drawing up 
specimen statements whose 
accuracy can be proved or dis- 
proved by anyone who under- 
stands simple arithmetic. 
Suppose the first rich man we 
hale into our presence has an 
income of $100,000, divided as 
we choose to have it between 
interest, dividends, salary and 
business profits. Years of prac- 
tice having made us a nation of 
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accountants we should have no difficulty in sitting down 
with an income-tax blank and computing precisely his Fed- 
eral income tax for the year 1919. In like manner we can 
figure rich men’s taxes up and down the line all the way 
from $50,000 to $1,000,000. 

Those who try it will find the results of these computa- 
tions nothing short of amazing. 

What the rich men of the country have done to them- 
selves—always granting that it was they who did it— 
constitutes a piece of self-sacrifice so extraordinary as to 
be without historical parallel. 

The pelican has come down through the centuries as the 
symbol of self-renunciation. We are told that in the Age of 
Fable the female of this noble species used to pierce her 
breast with her beak that she might feed her young upon 
the blood that flowed from her self-inflicted wound. Even 
so, Mother Pelican has nothing on our American million- 
aires if it is by their own hand that they have been bled 
white for the common weal. 

In order to equal their self-sacrifice—if they are the 
real authors of the revenue measures under which the 
country now groans—we are forced to turn to the old myth- 
ology of the Near East. There we read that Hatim Tai, 
Persian god of generosity, while walking to and fro on the 
earth met a gaunt wolf, nearly dead with hunger. Hatim’s 
good heart was so moved to pity by the sight that 
he instantly drew his sword and hewed off his 
own leg, wherewith to feed the famished beast. 

Every day we see rich men hurry- 
ing up and down the financial dis- 
trict. They seem much like other 
men, not very different from the 
minor clerks in their own offices. 
We find among them very few sel- 
fish reactionaries, still fewer bleed- 
ing pelicans, and not a single 
Hatim Tai hob- 
bling about on 
a new wooden 
leg. 


COAXING HIM 


IGHBROW came into the 
H world as an animal trainer’s 

prize. It is one thing toworka 
eat act in the steel arena, break the 
beasts for the road, care for their 
aches and pains, dole them forth their 
daily apportionment of horse meat 
and recapture them when they es- 
cape, all at eighty a month and cakes, 
counting in a missing finger or a claw- 
marked body as a mere risk of the 
profession. It is something else quite 
different to be able to say that one has 
crossed the polar bear and the grizzly, 
the slothful Rocky Mountain burro 
and the keen, swift Grévy’s zebra 
or the leopard and the tiger. It has 
all been done, to the glory of the an- 
imal men who sponsored it and to the 
benefit of the circus which possessed 
in the strange beasts the monetary 
value of a different form of menagerie 
feature. But when Highbrow was 
born a new star rose in circusdom 
and a circus tradition vanished, while 
grinning Jimmy Winthrop, his god- 
father, beamed with the gruff con- 
gratulations of the white tops. For 
Highbrow was not the son of one, 
but of three, and by that the crossing 
of a barrier—the commingling of the 
blood of lion and tiger in the same 
veins. 

Years of breeding he represented— 
first the crossing of a Bengal tiger and 
a leopard, and then the crossing of 
this hybrid offspring and Duke, the 
great black-maned Nubian lion of the 
menagerie—and the impossible had 
been accomplished. The blood of lion 
and tiger had mixed at last; High- 
brow was a beast apart in the animal 
world. 

They gave him the name the first 
day he wabbled about the den of his 
hybrid mother—herself strongly re- 
sembling, except for her greater size, 
the leopard whose blood she bore. As 
for Highbrow, it was hard to tell what 
had become more predominant in his 
make-up—cubs are difficult things 
with which to forecast the future, 
even when they follow the usual lines 
of progenity. But one thing was 
sure: Never was there a larger, 
_ stronger cub born under the bellying 
eanvas of a circus; never one that 
ereated more interest; and work 
stopped while the menagerie men 
gathered about the den of the hybrid 


mother and her young to stare in at RALPH 
the wabbling, yowling youngster and 
speculate upon his future. 
Impossible, for they had neglected L 
to take one all-important fact into Deen 


eonsideration. True, the cub’s head 

was indicative that it would follow the more rounded form 
of his Bengal ancestor. His tawny ears and heavy neck 
gave promise some day of a slight thickening of the fur 
akin to the long black mane of his Nubian sire. His rather 
long body and fuzzy fur suggested again the tiger of his 
make-up, with forerunners of deep dark stripes on an orange 
background, verging into a belly white, while the spots of 
the leopard showed faintly mottled beneath. But one 
thing did not show; one thing which could not be figured 
or prophesied—his mentality. 

For with Highbrow the crossing of breeds had gone 
further than mere spots and stripes and physical char- 
acteristics. The instincts of three savage, divergent beasts 
were in his mentality—the lion, the tiger, the leopard, all 
uniting to make up a new standard of beast mind. 

From one he had drawn straightforward, bold courage— 
courage which in its leonine forbear had lacked the suffi- 
cient qualities of resourcefulness to make its owner other 
than a great, aimless mass of rebellious ferocity—so much 
putty in the hands of a trainer and his bull whip. From 
the Bengal had come the resourcefulness which in its orig- 
inal was only shifty craftiness in the absence of the sort 
of grand valor that only a lion seems to possess. And from 
the leopard 

Cunning is a leopard’s as surely as its hissing jaws, its 
evil eyes, its spotted sinuous body; cunning that will cause 
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the beast to fawn and obey for years, waiting for the 
moment when with one swift lunge that leopard may sink 
its claws into a trainer’s breast and drive its dripping fangs 
straight and sure to the victim’s jugular. And in the brain 
of the tottering, yowling hybrid kitten were these three 
things, to grow with his body, to strengthen, to expand. 
And naturally no one knew. That was why two months 
after his birth an animal man sought to take him from his 
cage and trundle him about as other cubs were petted and 
carried round the circus. A sharp hiss, a scrambling en- 
deavor at escape, a fierce rebellion as his young catlike 
claws swept upward, and he was returned to his cage, his 


yellow coat darkened by the blood that streamed from the . 


face of a cursing animal man. He was not taken out again. 
The hand which stretched forth to grasp him was pulled 
swiftly back, ripped by tiny sharp claws, and the two- 
month-old baby bit and snarled at the whip which chas- 
tised him—but he did not retreat. 

Three months—then Jimmy Winthrop began his cam- 
paign to make friends with the new inhabitant of circus- 
dom that he might some day train him. Two years it 
lasted, while the animal keeper tried every trick in his 
catalogue; while the long circus trains ground their way to 
the winter quarters in the little Montana city where the 
show had been lured by tax exemption and free buildings; 
while it took to the road once more and came home again; 
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Into the Spinal Muscles of the Grizzly Highbrow Sank His Long Teeth 
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“I always find this Campbell’s kind 

Squares up with health and joy 

A regular treat that’s hard to beat 
For any hungry boy”’ 


“Talk about a square meal” 


Any meal that begins with Campbells appetizing 
Vegetable Soup is well started toward the squarest 
kind of enjoyment and satisfaction. 

It is so nourishing and substantial that many 
sensible people, especially in summer, often make it 
the principal feature of a sustaining luncheon or 
“supper—in fact almost make a meal of it. 
| The change from heavier food is much to their 
benefit in health and condition, to say nothing of 
| enjoyment. 

Children thrive on this delicious soup. And it 
is ready to serve in three minutes any time without 
needless heat, labor or fuss. : 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

To Highbrow Jimmy Winthrop represented nothing an- 
noying—so long as he remained where he stood—nothing 
to cause fright or anger and certainly nothing that could 
exert a power over a thing to which obedience was an 
unknown quantity. Again came the command of atten- 
tion that the animal’s eyes might remain centered. Then 
the whip with greater power began to lick a forward path 
in the dust. It touched the hybrid’s paws and caused him 
instinctively to withdraw them. It stung his breast as a 
voice sounded sharp and biting: 

“Back there! Back up now! On your pedestal!’’ 

It was meant to be the first of an oft-repeated rote. 
Instead the gentle blows suddenly ceased, to give way to 
the slashing, leaping circles of defense. Highbrow had 
shown fight at the first touch. 

Doubled on his haunches, first one claw-fringed forepaw, 
‘then the other jabbing out in quick semicircular thrusts, 
the heavy lips curled back from ugly, threatening teeth, the 
skin of his nostrils and nose wrinkled until the eyes were 
hardly visible, the great crossbreed fought almost like a 
‘boxer against the lunges of the lash. Time and again he 
strove to entangle the braid with his great claws, and 
failed. A snarl! His muscles hunched! He sprang! 

A shout from outside, a terrific strain on the rope and the 
great, animal was pulled clear from the ground, to hang a 
moment, hissing and roaring—the usual expedient of the 
mechanic belt in the primary training of a wild beast. 
With any other animal it would have been sufficient. To 
Highbrow it was only the beginning of a struggle that could 
have but one end. A second of limpness, then the cat 
curved and doubled at the end of the rope, seemed to turn 
upward in the air and twist with the velocity of some great 
animated top. His yowling roar grew stronger, echoing 
back from the wagon sheds and carpenter buildings, seem- 
ing to travel even to the mountains which fringed the 
town, only to be returned with greater ferocity than ever. 
Inside the arena Jimmy Winthrop, a bit grim now, stood 
waiting the end of the struggle. Outside a dozen men, 
yelling and scrambling, went to the assistance of the three 
who were being dragged and jerked forward by the strug- 
gles of their captive. 

A minute—two! The exertions of the beast grew greater. 
Winthrop looked up, suddenly whitened and whirled 
toward the gateway. 

“Unstrap this door!’”’ he shouted—vainly against the 
noise all about him. ‘‘Unstrap this door! I told you to 
fix it so I could get out! That lunge-rope’s fraying! It’s 
going to break! It’s going to break!” 

A recoil! Men staggered backward as the rope was 
freed from its heavy weight. A striped tawny beast 
dropped to the ground, scrambled there a second, then 
leaped again. A crashing impact—it was over. Winthrop 
lay on the ground, bleeding, unconscious from the crushing 
collision of a tremendous body and the swift double blow 
of claw-armed paws, while Highbrow went impersonally 
back to his sniffing and wonderment as to the belt about 
his body; nor sought to trouble again the still, crumpled 
form by the door. The sliding door behind him opened 
and he leaped within the menagerie-house den again. 
Animal men, white-faced, shaky, unstrapped the gate of 
the steel arena and heartened at the faint sound of a groan. 
Highbrow remained unconquered. 

Two weeks did not suffice to cure the wounds of Jimmy 
Winthrop, and the circus again went forth to its season 
carrying in its menagerie an unbeaten thing, with the 
heavy ropes still stretched before its cage and the crowds 
thicker. But to the hybrid they meant nothing—nor did 
Jimmy Winthrop. 

Still the animal trainer—once he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to limp about the menagerie—strove to waken 
some instinct of sub- 
ordination in the big 
beast; in some way 
to gain his favor. 
Daily he came to the 
cage, grinning again 
and cajoling, repeat- 
ing the hybrid’s 
name over and over, 
talking to him, still 
bringing him catnip 
and dainties. And 
Highbrow ate the 
food—without car- 
ing whence it came. 
Eecstatically he 
bounded about his 
den in the frenzy 
that catnip promotes 
in any feline beast, 
be it house tabby or 
cougar—but that 
was all. He neither 
recognized Jimmy 
Winthrop nor the 
dominance for which 
he sought to stand. 


Summer faded, unsuccessfully for Jimmy Winthrop, 
impersonally for Highbrow. Back in his permanent cage 
in the menagerie house in Helena he roared’ as usual his 
defiance to the rest of the beasts which made their home in 
the big steam-heated building and to the world in general, 
yet not with hate or with rebellion, for Highbrow knew 
neither. It was merely the voiced supremacy of a thing 
which understood nothing else. 

Again spring, while Highbrow came into his full strength, 
a thing of grace and beauty and terrible power, almost 
twice as large as the mother who bore him. Again the 
clanking of the sections as the big steel arena was erected 
in the yard flush against the animal house. Again the 
sliding door opened. 

But Highbrow had not forgotten. The leopard in his 
brain still remembered the sinuous nooses, the cramp of 
blood-filled veins impossible of functioning against the 
tight-drawn bonds, the binding pain of that thing about 
his belly. Out he came, no longer an investigating, sniffing 
beast, but a raging, twisting, snarling demon. A rope 
circled and caught fair as an animal man risked an arm 
between the bars—only for a second. Then it burned 
through the attendant’s hands as Highbrow leaped away 
with all his strength. Another—the big beast caught it in 
his teeth and with one crunch of the jaws severed it. An 
hour the tense battle continued, while prod men sweated, 
while the others strove in vain to bind the unconquered. 
Then Jimmy Winthrop blew his whistle. 

“No use! It’ll take more’n us to beat him. Let him go 
b M4 

e door opened. Highbrow, dizzy, blinking from the 
bright mountain-land sunlight, dived for the opening with 
all his strength, crossing above the floor space of the cage 
and crashing against the bars. A recoil; then turning and 
lashing, he regarded with sudden curiosity the steel pinions 
of his prison. Leopard cunning came to the fore again; 
leopard cunning which cast back to the memory of men 
working at those bars a week before. Highbrow did not— 
could not—know those men had done their work poorly 
and that the blacksmiths in the wagon shop, who had 
fashioned the steel braces, had labored even more listlessly. 
Nor did it matter that bolts had been placed carelessly 
through hickory beams once strong but now rotten. All 
Highbrow could know was that one entire side of his steel- 
faced prison had swayed at the impact of his body—and 
the cunning of the leopard commanded that he wait. 

Why—for what—Highbrow did not know. He had 
opened his eyes in a cage. The greatest freedom of his 
three years of life had been in that arena, with its nooses, 
its jabbing prod irons, its lunge rope and outside fringe of 
yelling animal men. Yet strange instincts called; queer 
unknown impulses came into being. When the elephants 
grunted that evening with the peace of the bedding-down 
process Highbrow roared and yowled and hissed at them. 
When the rough “garo-o-o0”’ of the lions broke forth with 
the coming of night Highbrow drowned their cries with a 
bellow which bore a new tone, a new ferocity, while the 
monkeys and chimpanzees far down the line of dens sud- 
denly ceased their chattering, the timid kangaroos cowered 
in the corner of their inclosure and the fat, stolid hippo- 
potamus across the way instinctively sought the deepest, 
widest end of his tank—for the call of Highbrow was the 
call of the open, the call of the cat animal on the hunt. 

The lights lowered. The daily killer, an unfortunate 
horse from the boneyard, was brought into the menagerie 
house and slaughtered for the next day’s feeding, while the 
cats yowled and lashed about their cages and while High- 
brow stalked his space with short, almost jagged steps, 
roaring louder than all. 

Hours passed. The little knot of circus men, talking as 
usual of the season to come, gradually knocked out their 
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lessened. Down at the door, his chair 
wall, the night watchman settled himself. 
dozing. Only the elephants remained gh 
their picket pins. The rest of the menag 
asleep—all but Highbrow. 

Warm fresh air blew in from somewhere 
which frenzied him without understanding 
sound of the night wind whined about the m 
calling to him, and he did not know why, } 
within him had given the signal. From fa 
his den he leaped, doubling his head against 
and grunting with the force of the collig 
steel. It swayed. He leaped again. A or, 
was free! The spitting flame of yellow-rec 
through the dimly lighted building ag the 
dazedly forward, firing wildly as he ¢a; 
crouched and leaped. Then the form of ¢ 
beneath him. 

A moment of padding fretfulness while 
veyed the animal house; then, i 
the stunned form he had just felled, the be 
stalking, sought an exit. A high excited ¢ 
he wheeled short, one great paw in readines: 
line had been invaded. High above him, 
and staring, Rajah, head of the herd, had , 
and was preparing to send it downwar 
shifted, a quick swerve and he had dodged 
Rajah trumpeted in high frantie tones 
recoiled swiftly, bleeding from the incisior 
driven sets of claws. More, as the heayy 
upward it carried, hissing and clinging 4 

| 


pipes and sought the bunk house. “nr 


spelled terror for the elephant herd—that o 
unconquered. | 
Raging terror broke forth in the elephant 
rest of the tremendous mammals sought to¢ 
ing form of Rajah and the incubus he ij 
trumpets, squeals that were almost shrie| 
through the animal house as Highbrow, h) 
like well-grooved pistons, tore first at the 
the mouth, then the soft tissues behind t]) 
the curling trunk which-struggled vainly | 
twisting, snarling savage that worked with| 
shiftiness the elephant could neither fen) 
moment more Rajah kept up the battle. T] 
ing cries of pain and fear the elephant brolt 
in the picket line, plunged into the shift 
frenzy-packed herd, shaking his great 4 
endeavor to loosen the hold of his torment 
tossing and thundering about his inelosu! 
animal house went mad with excitement. | 
All now was a terrific jumble of roars i 
thunderous bellowing, which rose higher wii! 
Rajah, the other beasts of the herd mit 
about him, dropped to the cement floor ic 
Highbrow was too swift. Now the hyld 
claws were tearing at the mammal’s fik 
Then suddenly, panic-stricken, Rajah clix 
and, crashing forward, broke through ti 
doors of the menagerie house and into theal 
first of the animal men, roused by the nois((a 

out of the bunk house. | 
Clinging to the belly of the pachydernH 
been carried out of the menagerie house in} 
leaped free, and—his interest in the eli 
scrambled to the top of a wagon shed andye 
the darkness, free at last, free in response |a 

not understand. 
For a while he plunged rapidly on thrcgh 
yards and across streets, while the sounds 
ters behind him dulled to nothing. ae E 
is Te 
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puzzles during the war was where the Germans got their 
vanadium, for the shells that were dropped into Paris con- 
tained a small percentage of this metal. The United States 
uses more vanadium than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, but is compelled to go to South America for it. It 
is estimated that ninety per cent of the world’s supply of 
vanadium lies in the Peruvian Andes. 

Of the five alloy metals mentioned, this leaves only 
molybdenum, and therein hangs a hope. I have pointed 
out how indispensable are these minerals in our industrial 
life. It is also plain from what has been stated that in the 
case of the four other minerals this country will soon be a 
dependent nation. Users of high-grade steel are conse- 
quently becoming more and more interested in molybde- 
num steel as a substitute for the other kinds that have 
been so largely used during recent years. Something like 
four-fifths of the world’s known supply of molybdenum 
ore has been located in the United States, and present in- 
dications seem to point to the development of quite an 
industry in this comparatively new metal which had but 
small commercial value only a few years ago. 

Prior to the war about fifteen tons of molybdenum metal 
was used in the United States, while the balance of our 
small production was sent to Europe to be used as a sub- 
stitute for part of the tungsten in high-speed tool steels. 
During the war the French used molybdenum in making 
breech blocks for cannon. 

Recent experiments have proved that one ton of molyb- 
denum will replace two tons of tungsten in steel manu- 
facture. Our baby tanks were armored with molybdenum 
steel, and this same steel alloy was used in the manufacture 
of crank shafts and connecting rods for Liberty motors. 
The steel helmets worn by our doughboys also contained 
a percentage of this metal. 

New ideas are not worth much unless we have at hand 
the materials with which to put the ideas into execution. 
The fellow who first discovered that we could make a won- 
derful material of unusual strength by mixing a little car- 
bon with iron would not have got far with his scheme if 
there had been a scarcity of the element carbon to use in 
the process. The necessary ingredients, however, were 
right at hand and the manufacture of steel became an 
actuality instead of a dream on paper. So to-day engineers 
and designers are finding it possible to turn advanced ideas 
into improved products, and the production of molyb- 
denum steel is one step in the forward movement. 

The highest percentage of molybdenum in any of our 
American steels now being produced is one per cent, and 
oftentimes the content is as low as one-fourth of one per 
cent. Recent practice also indicates that because of the 
ease with which molybdenum steels are machined, heat 
treated and forged, certain intermediary processes are 
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eliminated and production costs are thereby 
reduced. At any rate, the present outlook is 
good for the utilization of an American min- 
eral that has lain useless in the mountains of 
Arizona and Colorado while we have gone to foreign lands 
for no better materials to serve our industrial needs. 


Inland Water Transport 


HE United States Government and the various states 

have expended approximately three-quarters of a billion 
dollars for river and harbor improvements on our inland 
waterways, and yet our rivers and canals have never 
amounted to much as carriers of freight. As an example of 
how inland water transportation has been declining, it is 
only necessary to recall that fifty years ago river traffic on 
our most important water route, the Mississippi, reached 
its maximum in volume. By 1890 St. Louis was receiving 
less than two-thirds of a million tons of river-borne freight 
annually, or only about seven per cent as much as came in 
by rail. At the present time the incoming river traffic of 
St. Louis averages less than 200 tons daily, while the rail- 
road freight received totals approximately 118,000 tons 
each day. 

River steamers are no longer considered as competitors 
of railroad lines. Very few people still hold the belief that 
water competition has value as a factor in keeping down 
railway rates. Some investigators go still further and 
declare that even if the taxpayers were to bear the entire 
cost of constructing and maintaining the waterways used, 
the return to any capital that might be invested in oper- 
ating boats as freight carriers would be so small that pri- 
vate interests with surplus cash would not find the venture 
attractive. 

A good part of the money that has so far been invested 
to develop inland water transportation appears to have 
been wasted. Locks and dams that were built at large 
expense on many rivers now only serve to impede the 
floating of logs. With our present huge war debts the time 
has come when waterway expenditures in the United 
States must be confined to projects where the probable 
traffic will be large enough to justify the outlay. 

The first railroads constructed in the United States were 
built to carry passengers, not freight. This idea was 
changed, however, when it was discovered that rails could 
be made of steel instead of wrought iron, thus permitting 
the operation of heavier cars and locomotives. In these 
early days and for years afterward people continued to 
believe that water transportation was the natural and 
economical method for moving freight. The greater part 
of the literature on haulage was designed to convey the 
thought that the waterways of a country should be care- 
fully developed as a public benefit. This idea has continued 
with us so strongly that even up to the present time prac- 
tically all our important political parties seek favor through 
the insertion of a waterways plank in their platforms. 

A number of people right 
now are of the opinion that 

the case of the waterways here 
in the United States has not 
been considered fairly on its 
merits. These folks are won- 
dering why it is that after 
$100,000,000 has been spent to 
improve the Mississippi River 
this greatest of America’s in- 
land waterways is without any 

hrough-freight traffic large 
enough in volume to be worthy 
of consideration. Is it true that 
the money supposedly spent to 
further waterway development 
was actually expended to build 
levees and revetments to pre- 
vent floods which rendered. the 
fertile lands adjacent to the 
river worthless for agricultural 
purposes? 

If such is the case it would 
have been better if Congress 
had. made direct appropria- 
tions for flood prevention. 

Few men have given longer 
or more careful thought to the 
engineering aspects of inland 
water transportation than — 
Charles Whiting Baker, former 
editor of the Engineering News 
and still an active leader in en- 
gineering practice and thought. 
Following a detailed investiga- 

_tion which he made covering 
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river and canal transportation in the United States I took 
the opportunity to gather from Mr. Baker the principal 
points contained in the conclusions brought out by his 
thorough examination of the problem. The chief thoughts 
on which he laid emphasis are deserving of the careful con- 
sideration of all citizens who are interested in this large 
question. 

We must dismiss right at the beginning all thought that 
inland waterways can be provided to carry traffic during 
those critical times when our railroads are swamped with 
business and industry is suffering from a congestion of 
freight. Such a policy would entail a loss so large that the 
Government would find it burdensome to carry the cost, 
and it goes without mentioning that private concerns 
would not be interested in conducting a -business that 
would occur only at intervals of years. During the recent 
war, when the railways were unable to handle the business 
offered them, much hope was placed in our waterways 
as carriers of freight. But strange as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless a fact that during this crucial period of 
railway congestion ° 
our river-borne traffic 
showed a falling off 
instead of an increase. 

The records show 
that our important in- 
land waterways have 
cost as much per mile 
to improve as the cost 
of building a first-class 
railway. Itisalso true 
that the capacity of 
a waterway, as of a 
railway, is nearly al- 
ways fixed by the ca- 
pacity of its terminals. 
The point is often 
overlooked that even 
on ocean routes where 
there are no expenses 
for construction or 
maintenance many 
steamship companies 
have been forced to 
abandon their business 
because of their ina- 
bility to pay expenses 
in competition with 
railway lines. Since 
this is the case it does 
appear advisable to 
question the common 
idea that inland water 
transport is cheaper 
than haulage by rail. 

Perhaps the greatest 
exception to the supe- 
riority of railroad 
haulage is the case of 
water transportation 
on the Great Lakes. 
The splendid results 
obtained in handling 
bulk freights on the 
lakes have been due to 
the installation of wonderful freight-handling machinery, 
which has effected marvelous reductions in the cost of trans- 
ferring materials from railroad car to ship and vice versa. 
Nowhere else in the world does there exist so huge a volume 
of traffic in bulk freights as flows between the ports of Lake 
Superior and the cities on the lower lakes. 

The great investment in labor-saving machinery at the 
terminals has been made possible by this immense volume 
of business. 

Some people still believe that the day will come when 
our waterways will again become an avenue for mer- 
chandise freight. This idea is not borne out by the results 
of recent ventures in water transportation. Less than 
three years ago a large company was organized to build 
and operate a line of boats on the Mississippi River. One 
large steel barge propelled by oil engines was completed 
and put into service, making nineteen trips between New 
Orleans and St. Louis during a period of nine months. This 
barge, constructed in accordance with the latest modern 
thought, carried a total of 12,745 tons of freight, or an aver- 
age of 670 tons a trip. The average freight rate received 
was $4.24 a ton. At the end of the period of experiment it 
was found that the operating and administration expenses, 
without taking into account interest and depreciation on 
investment, exceeded receipts by nearly $170,000. The 
president of the company that backed this undertaking 
ascribed the failure to an unsuccessful equipment of oil 
engines, which caused serious delays at the terminals, and 
to the heavy expenses incurred in receiving and discharg- 
ing cargo at terminals. It is likely, however, that even if 
these difficulties had been eliminated the cost of transpor- 
tation would not have been reduced to a point where all 
the losses would have been wiped out. 
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Experience has shown that in order for water transporta- 
tion to be successful the barge or boat must be fully loaded. 
It is for this reason that the future of our inland water- 
ways lies in the carriage of bulk freight rather than mer- 
chandise goods. The boat conveying merchandise must 
make most of her runs with only a partial cargo, for ship- 
pers of merchandise demand a reliable regular service, 
which is hardly attainable in river-borne traffic. Much of 
the literature discussing water transport bases all assump- 
tions on the boats’ running with full loads every trip. 

Returning again to the cost of providing inland water- 
ways, it is interesting to note that upward of $8,000,000 
has already been spent on the work that is now going on to 
improve the Missouri River. The engineer in charge reports 
that the work. is only twenty-seven per cent completed. 
Considering the present high prices of materials and labor 
it is estimated that the finished job will cost no less than 
$40,000,000 and will require $1,000,000 annually to main- 
tain. This means that if this improvement is worth mak- 
ing it must show a saving of at least $2,600,000 yearly. 


A Mississippi River Steamboat and Barge Docking With Cargoes of Cotton 


In the case of the Ohio River, the plan for providing 
slack-water navigation from Pittsburgh to Cairo, where it 
joins the Mississippi, was first estimated to cost $63,731,- 
488, but $50,000,000 has already been expended and not 
much more than sixty-five per cent of the work has been 
finished. The completed job will probably cost $100,000,- 
000, and will require no less than $1,500,000 as an annual 
operating cost. If we add interest and depreciation to this 
latter item it will be found that in order to justify the 
Government’s outlay upon it the Ohio River must carry 
sufficient traffic to effect a saving in freight over rail trans- 
port of at least $7,500,000 yearly. Even if this improbable 
result should be attained, the actual outcome would be to 
take $7,500,000 from the Federal treasury and distribute it 
among a comparatively small number of shippers and con- 
sumers who might benefit through a small saving in 
freight. 

The greatest investment in a single inland waterway 
ever made in the world was the construction of the New 
York barge canal by the state of New York. More than 
$150,000,000 has already been expended in the construc- 
tion of this transportation route, which is designed for the 
free use of anyone who desires to operate boats upon it. 
A number of things have been discovered since this canal 
was built. One interesting bit of knowledge disclosed by 
the transportation officials is that small boats are more 
economical to operate than vessels of a larger size. Most 
figures in the past have been based on the assumption that 
the larger the size of carrier the cheaper will be the trans- 
portation. This barge canal is closed to traffic for at least 
five months each year, and the operating company was 
obliged to adopt 300-ton barges so that these vessels can 
run on the canal in summer and be used in the lighterage 


business in the port of New York durin 
ton barge is about as large as can be use 
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operating company would not be able { 
organization and activities the year roun 
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How true it is that the ardor of the 
Cadillac owner never wanes. 


As the days merge into months and the 
months melt into years, he appreciates 
more and more that he not only revels 
in a superior sort of travel, in a kind of 
motoring that does not lose its charm, 
but in a distinctive mode of motoring 
that actually grows more fascinating as 
time goes on. 


How true it is too that, be where he may 
or go where he will, he is the object of 
constant envy, not only because of the 
rare delights in the way he motors, but 
also because he is immune even from 
apprehension of things that would mar 
his enjoyment. 


And his complacency is intensified by 
the knowledge that he could not more 
wisely have chosen his motor car. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

Nothing could be more 
enlightening than the expe- 
rience of the United States 
Railroad Administration 
in the operation of boats 
from the close of the war 
until the middle of last year. 
The total freight handled 
during this period was 
30,328 tons on the New 
York barge canal, 85,377 
toas-on the lower Missis- 
sippi, and 42,586 tons of 
coal on the Warrior River. 
The operating losses 
averaged $2.40 a ton of 
freight moved on the barge 
canal, $4.82 on the Mis- 
sissippi and $1.40 on the 
Warrior River. These gov- 
ernment boats were sup- 
posed to carry cargo at a 
cost to the shipper/of only 
eighty per cent of the rail- 
way rates; however, even 
if the full rail rates had 
been charged the return to 
the water carriers would 
not have come anywhere 
near covering the cost in- 
curred in moving the ton- 
nage by water. 

The foregoing statements 
should not be interpreted 
as an attempt to prove the 
futility of water transport, 
for there are opportunities 
in this method of transpor- 
tation to benefit the com- 
mercial and industrial 
interests of the nation greatly. There is much virtue in 
attempts to provide water routes that will permit large 
ships to travel direct from interior points in the United 
States to European ports. Dressed meat and steel plates 
are already being loaded on ocean steamers in Chicago and 
then carried without transfer to Liverpool. A steamer left 
Chicago on June twenty-fifth of last year and carried goods 
to England at a cost of only $1.25 a hundredweight. 

The need of the present day is for the exercise of sound 
engineering judgment in all important economic questions 
where technical problems abound. Waterway advocates 
for many years have sounded all kinds of popular slogans 
that have appealed quickly to the public fancy. Many 
people have talked glibly of a deep waterway to connect 
the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico. But engineers 
know that there is no possible method whereby we can 
insure a sufficient depth for deep-draft ocean steamers in 
the Mississippi during the low-water season. When the 
river is in flood its depth is sufficient at most points to 
float ocean steamers, but such ships lack the necessary 
steering power they would have to have in order to cope 
with the swift current and sharp bends. The bed of the 
Mississippi from Cairo to the sea is the ancient delta of the 
river, and rock lies at an unattainable depth.’ As a conse- 
quence it will never be possible to count on using vessels 
safely that have more than an eight-foot draft. 

Mr. Baker and other engineers who have devoted care- 
ful study to our waterways problem are aiming to impress 
upon the nation the simple fact that money expended for 
the benefit of water transportation should be spent on 
channels that will be used when completed. Such has not 
always been the case in the past, and the action that has 
been taken does not reflect credit on this country’s ability 
and farsightedness in building for both use and profit. It 
would be hard to disprove that sentiment rather than wis- 
dom has been responsible for millions of dollars spent in 
the construction of American waterways. 

This brings me to the all-important question of handling 
freight at terminals. The time is fast approaching when in 
many communities the cost of loading and unloading 
goods at terminal points will be greater than the total 
expense entailed in hauling these same goods hundreds of 
miles by water or rail. Modern motive power has anni- 
hilated distance both on water and land, and everyone 
should get hold of the idea that in all except long-distance 
shipments terminal expenses have become the most 
important factor in transportation. In a succeeding article 
it will be my purpose to emphasize the vital need of more 
modern methods in freight handling. 


The Chemist’s Opportunity 


UR achievements during the war appeared to promise 
a great expansion in our chemical industries after hos- 
tilities had ceased. Though important progress has been 
made along chemical lines since the signing of the armi- 
stice no such forward movement as seemed likely has 
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developed. Careful investigators attribute this failure to 
the lack of a national policy respecting our chemical indus- 
tries. Should this condition continue to exist the United 
States will be placed in the position of a country that is 
forced to depend upon foreign nations for its supplies of 
essential chemical products. 

The emergencies of war caused America to organize 


many new chemical industries that were sorely needed to _ 


equalize the industrial development of the nation and make 
us independent of overseas producers. If we are to per- 
petuate these infant businesses that were lately founded, 
the companies that are carrying on such enterprises must 
be given a still longer period of freedom from the formi- 
dable competition of the large European industries that have 
grown wealthy and strong through years of success in 
controlling and exploiting the American markets. 

Few people realize just how essential a well-organized 
chemical industry is to the welfare and safety of a great 
country at the present time. No matter what a nation’s 
resources may be so far as raw materials are concerned, 
these valuable products cannot be made available for 
practical use unless a small army of competent chemists-is 
on hand to refine the crude materials and supervise the 
utilization of the finished products in the manufacture of 
innumerable commodities. If we do not cultivate the 
growth of a vast chemical industry it is useless to expect 
that the country will have a sufficient number of trained 
men ready to supply the nation’s need for chemical brains 
whenever occasion may rise. It is not unwise for us to 
bear in mind that the chemical plants which are so valu- 
able in peace are absolutely essential to success in carry- 
ing out a national defense program. 

Of all of our new chemical industries the dye industry 
stands forth pregminent. Few people who followed the 
conduct of the war but remember the distress and appre- 
hension that prevailed in this country when our supplies of 
available dyes were near exhaustion. Not one but many 
industries were seriously hampered until relief from abroad 
and a larger supply of domestic dyes enabled us to tide 
over our dilemma. A preponderance of evidence has 
recently been prepared and indicates that our domestic 
eoal-tar industry will not long survive if wholly abandoned 
to foreign competition. The American dye markets mean 
so much to foreign producers, especially the Germans, that 
it is reasonable to expect these European companies will 
gladly sell dyestuffs at a loss, if necessary, to stifle the 
industry in the United States. Such a practice worked 
beautifully in the past and could easily be repeated in the 
future. The remedy proposed by American chemists in- 
cludes the levying of a temporary import duty and the 
enactment of an efficient antidumping law. 

When the American dye industry first came into exist- 
ence it was quickly discovered that the matter of first 
importance was the production of dyes of good quality. 
The larger dye manufacturers in the United States have 
developed their processes until they are now able to pro- 
duce dyes of a quality equal to those manufactured in 
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'N all those features that 
distinguish the really fine 
phonograph from the mere 
commercialized reproduction 
of sound —in artistic appear- 
ance, in scope of repertoire, 
in sheer musical quality — 

above all, in tone—the Pathé 

Phonograph is supreme. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
EUGENE-A-WIDMANN, President 
BROOKLYN, N-Y 


LONDON, ENGLAND ‘ TORONTO, CANADA s-9 


MORE THAN THE 
\Y PHONOGRAPH 


ceased fiddling when Rome had burned. 

Donora, a baby steel town of Pennsylvania, 
did, sprang a national idea, put it into practice and is 
watching it grow. 

Donora cut its eyeteeth on steel billets. During a steel 
strike of-six months ago it may have out-Neroed Nero in 
his best fiddling moments, but after Rome burned Donora 
ceased fiddling. Nero was old and Donora is young, pos- 
sessed of much youthful curiosity concerning the latest 
and greatest American game of Who and What Our Coun- 
try ’Tis of Which and Why? 

Over at greater Washington the other day representa- 
tives of business, the churches, the Americanization move- 
ment, social workers and women’s organizations were 
advised by Franklin K. Lane to take steps toward the for- 
mation of a national movement to promote community 
organization in every city, town, hamlet and township of 
the United States. 

Probably the national capital never heard of Donora. 
But this is the town that has already done what national 
organizations are now seeking to promote. 

Three months after the idea was evolved it announces 
that community service is a fully workable plan, which 
in its practical application excels all other plans that have 
been tried in twenty years of experimenting with Oe Sah 
tion methods. 

Donora is a humble town, one only among a 2 thousand 
mill towns, but its citizens claim original and progressive 
gray matter born of stress. Let the reader take it that the 
Donora Community Service came into being after the 
greatest travail a town could undergo and survive. That 
is why the telling is important to every city and town in 
America. 

Three months ago it was a town idea and, the citizens 
here claim, a Donora idea. Something for workingmen 
and churchmen, for business men and truck drivers, for 
bankers and cinder wheelers, but a town idea—and it’s 
working. To-morrow it may be a great American idea, a 
town-to-town idea, a remedy for many of the isms, includ- 
ing bureauism, Bolshevism, jazzism and socialism. Some- 
thing to be considered by those weak-kneed humans who 
are afraid to stand up to the guns of reconstruction and 
who seem to believe they will arrive at a miraculously cre- 
ated isle of safety somehow by and by. 

Donora, with world-record steel and wire mills, juts 
out as the front calk of a horseshoe in the upper Monon- 
gahela River valley. It was born and bred of iron and 
steel. As such it came rather chaotically to the end of the 
greatest steel strike in history. True, there had been 
dynamitings and bombings, and the state police rode by 
night. Out of it had come bitterness and misunderstand- 
ing. This could not be relegated to labor alone, for labor, 
as such, held no more of misconception of a great and 
growing American duty than those apart from steel labor 
direct. 

Out of the strike came an uncertain future, something 
with a menacing note in its resonant throat. One could 
not be certain whether germs of disorder had been re- 
moved or merely narcotized. Citizens of Donora in those 
days were not good in one another’s sight. Preachment of 
class hatred had shaken the confidence of neighbor in 
neighbor, of the worker in the tradesman, of the trades- 
man in the worker. Business men resented thousands lost 
in money that might have been spent. Workingmen re- 
sented losing the thousands in wages they might havespent. 


| iccased 1 does not record whether Nero 


Local Needs Become Pressing 


dae of advice were heralded through the public 
prints, were read, more or less digested and cast aside. 
Some cried for the open shop, and somé against it. Some 
said to humanize industry, and others said it was being 
humanized without avail. Passing weeks restored public 
calm, but the undercurrent of unrest, of watchful waiting, 
flowed persistently on. The structure of the community 
stood staunch, but its citizens were wary of investing in 
its futures. Labor again swung into the old paths to the 
mill gates, but the murmur could be heard. 

Old John muttered as he went his way: 
it comes again. What you say?” 

None could answer. Many inwardly asked the same 
question. 

One day a few weeks ago two citizens awakened and 
looked at each other. They found each other good, but 
with different viewpoints. Apparently there was no 
middle ground. Neither had doubt of the strength or 
sincerity of the other. Americanism had proved its right 
to be heard above the voice of all other isms, but there is 
Americanism and Americanism, and each had his opin- 
ion of what it might be. Perhaps Donora stood as all 
the other steel towns. Shadows of misconceptions, some 


“Tt so is, but 


y L. E. McKENZ 


imported, some home grown, seemed to flicker across the 
glare of the Bessemer gun in the lower town by night. 

Workingmen had organized for the strike, and their or- 
ganization had been broken of its own weakness when 
family larders went low, and the clank-clank of the billet 
rolls called them back to the mill gates. But this could 
not be applied to the workingmen alone. The business 
men saw their own organization disintegrate. 

““The business men are organized against you. None 
are for you.”’ The charge was hurled time after time. It 
was the high battle cry of agitation. The business citi- 
zenry saw in their own organization a weapon against 
themselves and the public interest. Of their own accord 
they fell apart. 

But, outgrowing its swaddling clothes, the steel town 
needed shelter for its new inhabitants, homes for the 
workers in five miles of mills owned by a corporation that 
this year would begin spending more millions in adding 
more mills for more workers. Streets teemed with hun- 
dreds of growing foreign children. Community spirit was 
at its lowest ebb and there loomed the crying need for 
streets, for houses, for public libraries, for community 
buildings, for all of those things that a baby town suddenly 
grown to city size finds that it must have. This was the 
situation late in December when the steel strike ended. 


The Idea is Hatched 


AME a business man or a workingman—no one remem- 

bers which—with a proposal. Let’s have a new kind 
of organization, something so wholly representative that 
the banker and the merchant and the cinder wheeler and 
the priest and the shoe-shine man and the driver of the 
truck shall have an equal voice. 

Why, who had ever heard of such foolishness? It never 
had been done. Our interests are different. We don’t 
think alike and we don’t act alike. What possible interest 
can the man who shovels ore have in affairs that concern 
the president of the bank? Where can the merchant and 
the toil-stained mill hand find a common ground? 

Only a few believed in the idea. It seemed too radical 
for the conservative business man, and utterly impossible 
for the laborer. The worker had been taught that other 
citizens were organized against him. But they are born 
gamblers in the valley of steel. Steel-town humanity is 
like other humanity. You say a thing can’t be done and 
somebody is ready to take issue with you. It came to be 
a sort of standing dare between the workingmen and the 
business men. 

‘We dare you to invite us to organize with you.” 

“We dare you to accept our proposition that we or- 
ganize as one body.” 

That sort of thing cannot go on for long without some- 
thing happening. Committees composed of workingmen, 
of merchants, of bankers, of professional men, got to- 
gether. First, it was suggested that a chamber of com- 
merce be organized for everybody. Nothing doing, said 
the workingmen. Then came the left-over of the war, but 
an all-encompassing idea, for all that. 

Why not the Donora Community Service? It went 
over. In fact, it went over so big that a light began to 
gleam across the troubled way of all those intimate prob- 
lems which concerned the town as a whole. 

The plank across the troubled differencés of industry 
became a solid, substantial one. Citizens crossed that’ 
plank to a common ground and wiped out the last vestige 
of the steel strike. ; 

Workingmen from the big mills joined the organization 
in groups of a hundred. Business men and professional 
men came in in smaller groups until suddenly Donora dis- 
covered it had a working organization that was making 
it forget that the town had only recently lost $3,000,000 in 
wages, production and business. 

Meet the Donora Community Service, the organization 
that is not organized for the workingmen who were caught 
up in the big strike, but of them—not for the business 
citizens, but of them; for and of workingmen and business 
men of every class, the only qualification being that of 
American citizenship. And Donora pridefully presents 
this personnel of officers and directors as one without 
duplication in the United States for the diversification of 
interests represented: 


R. E. Hoops, president; general agent for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

G. E. KoEDEL, first vice president; clerk at steel works. 

THOMAS M. GILLAND, second vice president; super- 
intendent of schools. 


M. M. NEALE, third vice president; draftsman at zinc: 


works. 


coats are off. Lead us to it.” 


C. F. THoMAS, cashier of 
M. J. O’DONNELL, rolle 
FRANK GALLATIN, chief engineer 
ANDREW A. PATTON, foréman in 
H. A. Cox, master mechanic in zi 
JACOB BOOHER, electrician in mill; 
C. C. COMPTON, architect. d 
RUSSELL VERNON, hardware merel 


D. M. ANDERSON, attorney at law, 
WALTER COATESWORTH, proprietor 
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What of the labor possibilities? A1 
set that feature at rest. 

What of electrical equipment for the: 
master electrician from the wire mill. ] 

What of the financing problem? Ea) 
bankers are on the committees. 

Would the workmen invest in hor} 
“You bet we will,’’ chorused the voices | 
in the committees. 

Thus the housing problem became at; 
assured fact; and the costs, and the} 
the land values, and the construction’ 
embargoes—any and all the details a1) 
the men who know; and they are in th) 
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Constructive Committed 


HERE are twelve standing commit: 
includes almost a majority of workiri 
gone to work. “Why,” they said, “wil 
wanted us to work with you. What is! 


“All together for the whole town,’ 
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Back of the great body of those 
who have been fortunate enough 
to get a Liberty is another great 
body willing to wait because they 
want this car, and the quality it 
represents. They are all of a type 
—the sort who instinctively turn 
to that which is good and beautiful. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Very likely 


you have made a “hobby” of 
fitting your car with the best. Don’t overlook the 
importance of the top, and to really make sure 
that you have a quality top through and through, 
obtain Drednaut Motor Topping—one of the 
famous “Chase” products. 


Lo @. CHASES & COs BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


(HASE 


(Continued from Page 40) 
and parochial schools were interested. It is 
expected that the three-month classes will 
be brought up to an enrollment of nearly 
800 within the next few days. The com- 
mittee plans to continue special American- 
ization efforts during the coming summer.’ 


On this' committee are an Italian shoe 
merchant, a Polish worker at the zinc works, 
the school superintendent and a foreman 
in the mills. The Polish worker was one to 
offer prizes and personally to bring fifty to 
the school. 


“The Committee on Parks, Playgrounds 
and Athletics, with Charles Foreman as 
chairman, has taken up the matter of form- 
ing the Donora Home Baseball League for 
1920. It has been practically agreed that 
this shall be a six-team league this year. 
The company is planning to make improve- 
ments at Americo Park and to provide 
additional seating capacity for fans. The 
committee will take up the matter of other 
park and playground improvements as soon 
as the weather permits. 

“The Community Building Committee 
has been organized with R. G. Johnston as 
chairman, and Ben G. Binns secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Johnston has the details in 
hand and expects to make a report in the 
near future. The American Legion Post has 
named a committee at the suggestion of the 
secretary to codperate with the Commu- 
nity Building Committee. 1t has been sug- 
gested that the War Chest fund be devoted 
toward the community building. 

“The secretary has communicated with 
the Donora Women’s Club, suggesting that 
Arbor Day or May Day might be the occa- 
sion of a public festival, if the club and the 
Donora Community Service can arrange to 
codperate. It may be stated that Donora 
has a new fifty-piece orchestra among the 
men in the mill, and this with the company 
band would give a splendid opportunity for 
introducing a festival of folk dancing and 
singing. 


From an industrial town that faced the 
beginning of the year with uncertainty born 
of past unrest, Donora has swiftly evolved 
into a community that is beginning to get 
acquainted with itself. It has passed 
through experiments and doubts. It has 
gone to bat for a new industrial idea, and 
the effect already is being widely felt. 
Donora claims it has discovered the union- 
ism that unites. 


The Old Town Pump 


Donora has an old town pump. It is of 
the long-handled variety which, as in great 
pain it relieves itself of the refreshing cool- 
ness so desirable, reminds one of the vaude- 
ville violinist who is forever sliding a merci- 
less squeaking into your ear. Certainly the 
town outgrew the old disreputable pump 
and seldom was any moisture drawn from 
its rusted depths. Just the other day the 
town fathers repainted the pump, made a 
more respectable institution of it, and to- 
day as you pass you may see half a dozen 
citizens congregated there. The modern 
mahoganies of the hotels having passed, it 
was found necessary to slake a natural hu- 
man thirst at the old-time drinking stand. 

Does anyone remembe: the old town 
meetings? Those whiskered, tobacco- 
cudded affairs, in which any crossroads 
town on the map could and a‘d meet to 
settle national problems~offhand. The 
funny part of it was that sometimes out of 
those two-by-four sessions of toasted shins 
round the one great stove in the town hall 
came forth the big idea, and along with it 
the big man who put it over. 

But the town meeting was abolished. We 
grew up and passed beyond into cliques and 
factions, into isms and ings, into circles 
within circles that revolved in opposite di- 
rections without once touching the vital 
things of the moment. We grew modish 
and exclusive in our town meetings, and as 
such they ceased to be. While one club met 
in the exclusive hill section and settled a 
purely town problem, another club, whose 
members never dressed in other than an 
open-necked shirt for dinner, assembled in 
a far dingier hall down in the mill section 
and settled the same problem in altogether 
a different fashion—or unsettled it perhaps 
would be the better phrase. Bond issues 
for public improvements were lost that way. 

Did the hill section want a new street? 
Well, the rabble below the brow of the hill 
said by its ballots that it did not believe in 
any such highfalutin’ goings on on the hill 
and wouldn’t countenance it. 
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.. . sure of their skill... as 
any sculptor 


O be able to cut a flawless die, 
or forge a useful shape from 
naked steel,a man must know 
his lathe or giant hammer. There are 
men in our factory who have spent 
their working lives in the needful task 
of making axles. They are as sure of 
their skill and as jealous of it as any 
sculptor. In the hands of such men 
we may safely rest the destiny of 
atOn Ako mamma, bere net eer ey 


THE EATON AXLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. THE AXLE DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PARTS COMPANY. OTHER 
DIVISIONS ARE THE BOCK BEARING COMPANY, THE PERFECTION 
SPRING COMPANY AND THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY. 
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It Made Electric 
Ironing Possible 


THE SATURDAY |. 


Down in the heart of your electric iron is a finely 
drawn wire which glows with heat when you snap the 


switch. 


It is Chromel, the original nickel-chromium 


alloy, discovered and developed by Hoskins, Detroit— 
the alloy that created the great electric heating industry. 


Before its discovery, American homes lacked electric 
toasters, grills, irons, and similar devices because 
research had failed to reveal a metal which would endure 


red heat for a long time. 


But Chromel resists oxidation at high temperatures 
—does not burn out before delivering consistent, long- 
time service. This fact accounts for its extensive use 
in standard American appliances heated by electricity. 


Industrial Uses for Chromel 


Chromel’s remarkable heat-resis- 
tant properties, at temperatures up 
to 2000° F., suggest its use in many 
places where high temperatures 
quickly break down iron and steel. 


Its use is particularly recom- 
mended where making renewals en- 
tails tearing down the apparatus. 


Chromel is used in Hoskins Elec- 


tric Furnaces and is the alloy most 
widely used for pyrometer thermo- 
couples. Metallurgists, chemists, and 
production managers confronted with 
heat problems are invited to write the 
Research Dept., Hoskins Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. Note: Chromel as resistance 
wire is sold only to licensees, except 
for experimental purposes. 


ORIGINATED BY 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 

The women are going downstairs to the 
domestic-science department where they 
are to be taught new things in cooking by 
American women of the community service. 
Along with their lessons in English there 
come instructions from trained nurses on 
home management, these nurses working 
with this particular branch of the commu- 
nity service. Each school night sees a few 
more shyly diffident foreign women added 
to the classes. 

Why are they attending now when they 
did not attend before? , Why, they have 
suddenly discovered that American women 
want to help them, want to make their 
homes brighter, are interested in them-and 
their children. 

Next week or the week following there 
is to be an old-fashioned square dance, the 
kind in which bootstraps once jigged to the 
“balance all,’ and some old-timer is going 
to prove he has not forgotten how to 
“Salute your partner.”’ Out of this comes 
part of the fund to uniform and equip a 
complete home baseball league, to play as 
complete a season with fully as keen a 
relish as the teams of the major leagues— 
yes, even keener, for the sons of mothers 
and fathers in the bleachers are to be play- 
ing out there. 

What relation has baseball to the great 
American idea of community spirit with 
its all-encompassing claim of ameliorating 
present unsettled conditions? Not much, 
perhaps; no more than the essay contest 
last week in which 2200 school children 
strove to tell the best ideas of Americanism, 
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‘By ENOS &. MILLS 


whaling vessel lowered a boat, two 

Indians and myself on the Alaskan 
coast supposedly by the entrance of the 
Muir Inlet. Rowing inland, we broke 
abruptly through the fog screen into the 
midst of a fleet of icebergs. Many were of 
stupendous size and several were of striking 
ice architecture. One pinnacled berg ap- 
peared like an enormous five-master. A ma- 
jority of this strange fleet shone dazzlingly 
white in the morning sun, with blue-black 
shadows. There were stragglers, gray-black 
like colliers, and a few scattered ones of 
marvelous blue. 

We pushed up the bay and presently 
were pulling to right and left among the 
icebergs putting out to sea, watching on 
our left the broken, bristling ice cliffs—the 
fronts of glaciers—against which the waves 
were washing. Occasionally a heavy, 
towering mass of ice collapsed, creating 
terrific explosions in the water and sending 
rings of violent waves rushing toward every 
part of the bay. There was an almost con- 
tinuous roar and splash of these heavy waves 
as they dashed upon the countless bergs 
scattered through the bay, causing them to 
rise and roll long after the wave had col- 
lapsed high up on miles of distant broken 
shore. 

The Indians, munching fish eggs, watched 
the strange moving exhibit with interest, 
but fortunately with less enthusiasm than 
myself. Two heavy wave swells from 
launched icebergs rushed our boat and 
nearly spilled us as we swished over the 
top. The Indians insisted on our keeping 
about a quarter of a mile distant from cliff 
fronts, where bergs were launched and storm 
waves started. 

But we were caught by a danger unsus- 
pected by the Indians and to me unheard 
of. We were headed for a distant inland 
channel, and several times dashed between 
close-drifting bergs that threatened to 
crush us. We watched that these did not 
bow a shattered pinnacle upon us or that 
their falling ice chunks and bowlders did 
not explode and deluge us with a small 
fountain. 

At last we came into a stretch of open 
water. Not a wave was in sight, and a 
solitary big berg near us appeared asleep. 
Suddenly we were lifted into the air upon 
upraised water and for a moment looked 
down upon the top of this big berg. An 


Or May a quarter of a century ago a 


-enormous blue ice mass had broken loose 


from the depths and risen under our boat. 
Then we were swished shoreward onfa wild, 
high wave, which flung us out of the bay. 

We dragged our drenched selves from an 
alder thicket sixty feet above the shore line. 
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Behar “KD AK” Médns 


S a word, a trade-name, ““Kodak’”’ is simply an arbitrary 
AN combination of letters. It is not derived from any 
other word. It was made up from the alphabet, not by 
lucky chance, but as the result of a diligent search for a 
combination of letters that would form a short, crisp, eu- 
phonious name that would easily dwell in the public mind. 


As a trade-mark, “Kodak indi- 
cates certain of the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., to which it has 
been applied, as, for instance, Kodak 
Cameras, Kodak Tripods and Kodak 
| Film Tanks. 


As an institution, “Kodak”’ stands 
for leadership in photography. ‘To 
the world at large it is best known 
for its simplification of photography 
for the amateur, for its Kodak and 
| Brownie Cameras, for its films and 
| papers. To the professional photog- 
_tapher, it is known for its progressive 
leadership in the manufacture of 
| everything that is used in the studio. 
| In the cinema world it is known as 


the producer of the film that made 
the motion picture possible. To the 
army and navy, it is best known 
for its aerial cameras and aerial 
lenses—the latter a modification 
of the Kodak Anastigmats. To the 
scientist, it is known for its X-Ray 
products, now so vital in the mend- 
ing of men, and for the work of its 
great Research Laboratory. 


In 1888, when the two “k’s’”’, the 
“o”’, the “di. @ndetie sa: were eu 
phoniously assembled, they meant 
nothing, To-day they mean protec- 
tion for you in the purchase of 


photographic goods. 


—SLDf it isnt an Eastman, it isnt a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 
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MALLORY 


FINE HATS 


Do you know 
why they say 


"As Mad as 
a Hatter”? 


Men's hats are made of fur that comes from the 


Balkans, from Russia, and from Australia. 


Needless 


to say, this fur has been scarce and high these last 


few years. 


This season, with the war over and ships moving 


again, we congratulated ourselves. 


Fur would be 


easier to get, and not so expensive. 


But—Dame Fashion stepped in and decreed that 
women’s clothes be fur-trimmed. 


So hatters’ fur is scarcer and dearer than ever! 


Some merchants believe 
that men aren’t interested in 
this. 

We think differently. 
Men are interested in the 
high cost of hats—and a 
man ought to know why it 
is impossible to get a good 
hat nowadays at the price 
he used to pay. For one 
thing, the knowledge may 
keep him from buying a 
cheap hat—which will be a 
good thing for him. 

Mallory Hats are good 
hats. We've been making 
them for nearly one hun- 
dred years—and price has 
never been a factor in the 


business. Quality always 
has come jirst. 

We've had to pay war 
prices for hatters’ fur be- 
fore. But we didn’t lower 
Mallory quality—and 
always our customers were 
glad to pay the price that 
brought them that quality. 
The sale of our hats has 
steadily grown until today 
over a million men are wear- 
ing them. People invari- 
ably, in the long run, stick 
to the product that does not 
compromise on quality. 

Buy a Mallory and no 
matter what you pay, you 
won't be sorry. 


Mallory Hats are the only hats with the famous 
**Cravenette’’ finish that resists weather ! 


The MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Wholesale Only) 


Factory at Danbury, Conn. 
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of shore line among the bowlders and alders, 
and that,evening had a pile of fragments— 
broken boxes and their precious nails, rope, 
a few tin cans,-and the green and invaluable 
skin of a wolf that had evidently been 
killed by a wave rush which crushed him 
against the bowlders. 

We broiled fish for supper and lay down 
without bedding between driftwood fires. 
The night was still except for the falling 
ice cliffs and the wash from their waves. 
The stars were near and the snowy moun- 
tains made splendid marble architecture 
in the night. 

Leaving the Indians struggling with the 
broken fragments of the boat, I next morn- 
ing climbed a high, commanding point above 
the bay. Snowy mountains, glaciers and 
icy peninsulas edged the bay. Everything 
was on a stupendous scale. A wide cafion 
below me carried a glacier that extended 
miles and leagues back into the high white 
mountains. A snowslide gave an excellent 
exhibition by plunging down upon the 
glacier. The slide was so far away that I 
heard not a sound, but so large was it that 
its lurches, leaps and curvings were easily 
seen. A 1000-foot column of agitated 
snow dust rolled up and stood briefly over 
its roughened mass, where this stopped 
half a mile’ out on the glacier. 

One avalanche, a mixture of rocks, ice 
and snow, started near me and crashed 
down upon the glacier.. For-longer than a 
minute its echoes and reéchoes rioted so 
vigorously among the snowy cliffs and icy 
cafions that I looked, expecting to see some- 
thing in action. When the avalanche came 


| to a stop out on the ice the mass appeared 


as large as several Imperators. But so ex- 
tensive was the scene that when I lowered 
my field glass I had difficulty finding it with 
my good eyes. 

Northward, as far as eye could reach, was 
a vast desert of snow. Many mountains 
appeared made of it; others were deeply 
buried beneath it; and here and there the 
tip of a peak barely pierced its heavy strata. 

What an array of water in cold storage! 
A snow desert as large as two or three New 
England states, together with hundreds of 
square miles of ice—glaciers that would 
make a showing evenin Texas. In due time 
all this erystal cloud material would be 
shaped into finished products—icebergs. 
These would be launched by the glaciers, 
exhibited in the bay in front of the steep 
white mountains, then sent forth on a 
strange sea voyage to melt and mingle 
again with the waves and the clouds. 

Off in the distant west lay what I took to 
be the Malispina Glacier. It occupied an 
empire of surface and was so nearly stag- 
nant that groves were growing in its 
débris-covered back. 


A Glacier in an Earthquake 


The 2000-mile stretch of Pacific Coast 
between the mouth of the Columbia River 
and Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, has an extremely 
heavy snowfall: sixty feet a year and up- 
ward—mostlyupward. The Yakutat Bay- 
Mount St. Elias region is laden beneath its 
full-heaped share. More snow falls each 
year than melts. The accumulating snow 
quickly changes to ice through compression 
and partial melting. As this ice mass be- 
comes sufficiently weighty it begins to 
crawl down slopes. It becomes a flowing 
ice rivera glacier. 


Glaciers, like water rivers, move forward | 


along the line of least resistance. The rate 
of movement depends on the weight of the 
mass, the degree of steepness and roughness 
of the slope down which it moves. Small 
and nearly stagnant glaciers advance from 
one to twelve inches a day, but the majority 
of glaciers go forward from one to ten feet 
a day. On rare occasions a combination of 
favorable conditions may cause any glacier 
to lurch briefly and slide forward at greatly 
oat speed. 

A few years ago an earthquake in Alaska 
temporarily put new life into numerous 
glaciers. They were shaken out of slow- 
going ways. The Muir Glacier was shat- 
tered and changed by the quake. Its lower 
reaches slid forward and so jammed its 
terminal bay with icebergs that steamers 
were unable to enter the bay for two years. 
By the time the bergs had cleared the end 
of the glacier had retreated and no longer 
reached tidewater. 

For a few days following the earthquake 
a number of glaciers rushed ice deliveries— 
launched numbers of icebergs. This was 
followed by normal flow for some months; 
then an intensified, prolonged flow occurred, 
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tary cafion about a mile long which ended’ 


abruptly against a 1000-foot wall. Down 
this wall and from slopes to right and left 
came snowslides and rockslides. A score 
or more of these had piled their contribu- 
tions in one mass of fierce confusion a little 
below the uppermost end of this glacier. 
Rocks, ice, snow—in a pile 400 or more feet 
high—were settling into place and in a short 
time would be blended and a part of the 
slow-moving ice river. 

Glaciers, like rivers, cut headward with 
surprising rapidity. The high, precipitous 
wall in front of the head of this glacier 
evidently was due to the headward under- 
mining and back-cutting of the glacier. 
Thecrack, or bergschrund, which commonly 
is open between the upper end of the gla- 
cier and the snow field or rock wall, allows 
air—and with it changing temperature—to 
reach beneath the upper end of the ice. 
This air and changing temperature means 
freezing and thawing, rapid rock disinte- 
gration and separation. Often the upper 
end of the ice freezes fast to loosened blocks 


of rock. These are then slowly dragged out. | 


Long’s Peak, Colorado, has been half car- 
ried away by the headward cutting of a 
glacier. This attacked its east wall from the 
abutting end of a glacier-filled cafion at an 
altitude of about 12,000 feet, 2500 feet be- 
low the summit. In the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, Wyoming, are remnants of former 


‘peaks, the remainder having been carried 


slowly away by back-cutting glaciers. 
Cafions now are where peaks formerly 
stood. 

Leaving this glacier-forming place, I 
started on the return journey, hoping to 
reach the coast before night. During the 
afternoon I went across near the north wall 
to examine a peninsula-like ridge of ice that 
thrust in a quarter of a mile from the 
north wall, and with a surface a few hundred 
feet higher than the general level of the 
surface of the glacier. 


Glaciers Move Uphill 


Evidently there was an inthrusting rock 
ridge in the bottom of the cafion, and over 
this rock ridge, or peninsula, the glacier 
river flowed; for glaciers, like water under 
pressure, will flow up a grade, or uphill. 
The glacier was simply flowing up and over 
this inthrusting obstruction in its channel. 

Sunset hour, with its long, ragged lights 
and shadows, was on the glacier when I 
left this deeply crevassed, icy peninsula and 
started on. It would require two hours to 
reach the coast, and as this could not be 
made before dark I began to watch for a 
place to camp, as it would be perilous to 
travel among the glaciers in the dark. 


Up on the north wall, several hundred | 


feet above the glacier, was a grove of Sitka 
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Dinner is Ready 


PECeATeS by Van Camp’s Scientific Cooks 


The other way 


The home way, you know, is a 16-hour 
process. Some beans are crisped, some mushy. 
The skins are tough, and the beans always hard 
to digest. 

Homes lack the facilities for baking beans. 
This dish requires steam ovens and scientific 
cooks. 


Remember this ready-baked dinner in 
these hot summer days. Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans—the most delicious bean dish 
ever served. 

As hearty as meat. Every bean mellow 
and whole—baked with a zestful sauce. 
Ready, hot or cold, when you want it. 


A new-type dish 


Baked beans of this sort come only from 
Van Camp’s 

Each lot of beans is analyzed. The water 
used is freed from minerals, so the skins 
will not be tough. 

The beans are baked in sealed containers, 
so the flavor can’t escape. 

The baking is done by live steam under 
pressure. Thus hours of baking do not 
crisp or burst the beans. 

They are baked with a sauce famous for 
its tang and zest, and every atom shares it. 


* * £ * * 


Van Camp’s come to you whole and 


mealy, rich in flavor, éasy to digest. The 
dish will change your whole conception of 
baked beans. 

Try it now. You will serve Baked Beans 
five times as often when you know Van 
Camp's. 
cooking. 


And they’ll save you summer 


>) > Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 o0r10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s - 
Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in five 
rich dairying districts. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Also 17 other kinds. All per- 


5 The prize Italian recipe pre- 
fected by countless culinary tests. 


pared with supreme ingredients. 


AL PARK SERVICE 
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The Braxton is shaped to fit the body 


Here’s a Way 


to show your Belt judgment 


Belt judgment is a sign of consideration for essen- 
tial details. And essential details count everywhere 
—in matters of dress as well as in matters of business. 


The belt is a major detail in the make-up of well 
dressed men—this explains why men of belt judg- 
ment always ask for and wear the Braxton. 


You can do no better. When you buy a Braxton 
you get a belt made of the highest grade leather, 
richly finished; a belt with snaps for interchange- 
able buckles; a belt that will outwear any other 


item of your apparel. 


And further, in the Braxton you get a belt that 
never binds uncomfortably; instead, it rests easily 
and lightly on the hips; it allows for natural flex- 


ing of the muscles; 
trousers hang from 
it evenly—without 
“puckering.” 


“THis isa 
GENUINE © 


_ Campbell | 
p. PRODUCT 4 


It’s a mark of belt 
wisdom to wear a 
Braxton. On sale at 
all the better shops. 


The Perkins-Campbell Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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spruces. A part of this grove had been re- 
cently cut away by a snowslide. The trees 
thus wrecked lay before me in confusion 
on the ice. Many of the trees were smashed 
to cordwood, numbers were buried end-on 
several feet in the ice. On a bed of boughs 
between two roaring fires I had a fairly 
comfortable, primitive night. 

The following day I spent among the 
glacier ends in the edge of the bay, with its 
fleet of bergs. The bay is the launching 
harbor of many glaciers. One of these 
glaciers, then unnamed, thrust out into the 
bay an ice front that was at least four miles 
wide and with ice cliffs more than 200 feet 
high. Two other glaciers were more than 
a mile wide, together with numbers of 
smaller ones, a few of which melted away 
back from the shore, but which in former 
times had contributed ice ships to the 
waiting waters. 

The entire front of a small glacier had 
recently slid into the sea. Its channel was 
a few feet above sea level. Standing in 
the rock channel by the broken ice front I 
could hear the grinding of rocks and ice as 
the ice slid invisibly forward. Beneath one 
edge of the front were massed several 
thousand bowlders of assorted sizes. These 
were grinding against one another and the 
bottom. At one point, embedded in the ice 
front, was an angular, unworn rock fifteen 
or more feet long that had made a long 
journey without being forced against either 
the bottom or another rock, though other 
rocks had been ground to dust under terrific 
pressure. 

Northward, across a narrow arm of the 
bay, a small glacier up in a hanging valley, 
the end of which was about 100 feet above 
the water, discharged its icebergs with drop 
and splash into the bay. Hearing a crash- 
ing, I looked across in time to see an enor- 
mous ice chunk—it was the entire end of 
this glacier—tumbling into the bay. A 
gushing, enormous fountain of water shot 
up and a ponderous wave swept from it 
across the bay. This wave threw water over 
the Indian boat menders who were at work 
more than a mile distant and 100 feet above 
the shore line. Near where I was standing 
there came a wild rush of waves, logs and 
small icebergs. These were flung upon the 
shore and many left stranded from 100 
to 130 feet above water level. It was the 
wildest wave that I have ever seen. 

It was dark at the end of the second day 
when I reached camp. The cheerful In- 
dians had fixed the boat and made an ex- 
cellent paddle. The following morning they 
set off down the bay, hoping to find supplies 
and another boat in an Indian camp along 
the near coast. An inspector would not 
have given this repaired boat an Al re- 
lease, for in rough water it surely would 
have gone to pieces. Away went the In- 
dians, with two or three broiled fish. I was 
not allowed to go along, because the craft 
was dangerously frail even for two. One 
Indian speeded with paddle while the other 
necessarily bailed rapidly, and both indiffer- 
ent to the fact that they were playing with 
death. I planned to remain close to camp, 
as the Indians felt they would find necessi- 
ties and return that night. 

During the morning I wandered a few 
miles southward along the now famous 
Russell Fiord. It was up this fiord that the 
Harriman party steamed a few years later. 
During the afternoon I strolled the shore, 
watching some one of the numerous moving 
glacial actions. One of the best exhibits of 
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stirred his soul had been set like an alarm 
clock to go off at a certain moment, that 
the reporters out of the corners of their 
mouths were saying one to another: “‘Same 
good old reliable bunk, Bill, same good old 
bunk”; and that back behind the scenes 
somewhere a little handful of soft-spoken 
pussyfooted gents were working the wires 
which touched off the fireworks and the 
oratorical set pieces. 

Once in a while, once in a great while, 
something really unforeseen, something 
spontaneous, something unplanned and 
therefore revolutionary and upsetting in its 
effect, does happen in a national conven- 
tion, but not often; and never at all if the 
real managers of the show can take steps to 
stop it. It is more apt to happen among 
the Democrats than among the Republi- 
cans, where the stage management uni- 
formly is of a very highstandard. You take 
a regular leader now. It is very hard to 
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I was born, and his name was Stonewall 
Jackson Bugg, but he was better known as 
Stony Bugg. Stony had an inspiration. 
He explained that he had got on quite 
friendly terms with an opposing delegate 
from up the state, a little, sickly looking, 
cross-eyed man. It seemed that they had 
exchanged conversation and fine-cut chew- 
ing tobaceo, and had found that their 
tastes in thoroughbred horses ran in the 
same channel, and so now there was a bond 
between them. 

Mr. Bugg’s idea was this: He would go 
straightway and seek out the little cross- 
eyed man and would lure him off to some 
out-of-the-way grocery—they called them 
groceries in those days—and there, under 
cover of friendship, treacherously would 
ply his intended victim with strong waters 
until the latter was in a state of complete 
helplessness. 

“Boys,” said he, “this yere’ll be the way 
of it: I’ll get him so drunk he can’t remem- 
ber his own name. I’ll get him so drunk he 
can’t hit the ground with his hat. I'll fill 
him so full of them sweetenin’ drams he 
won’t be able to talk, walk or stand up. 
And then I’ll stow him away in a corner 
somewhere to sleep it off and I’ll leave him 
there and I’ll be back at the hall in plenty 
of time to cast my vote and bust this here 
tie. All you boys got to do is just make up 
a purse to buy the licker with and I’ll do 
the rest.” 

Knowing Stony’s magnificent capacity 
his hearers gave loud cheers. By subscrip- 
tion a sum deemed to be amply sufficient 
for accomplishing the intended stratagem 
was immediately raised. Stony, pouching 
the contributions, hurried forth upon his 
mission. i 

Four o’clock came and the convention 
reconvened, Stony and his prey being still 
missing. The chairman, ordering the next 
ballot, bade the secretary to call the roll, 
not by county but by calling each separate 
delegate of each county by name, as was 
the rule. Alphabetically, the county from 
which the up-state delegate came was 
reached before the county from which Mr. 
Bugg came. 


The Return of Stony Bugg 


Just as the secretary had progressed as 
far as this up-state county the door of 
the convention building opened and the 
little cross-eyed man appeared—alone. He 
swayed like an aspen, but he still had 
powers of locomotion. He wabbled up the 
hall. He came to where a shadow lay across 
the aisle. He stopped and rolled up his 
trouser legs and waded through it and fell 
into his own seat just in time to answer to 
his name and to cast the vote which gave 
the nomination to his candidate by a plu- 
rality of one, leaving the opposition utterly 
stunned and flabbergasted. 

The chairman had just declared the re- 
sult, amid the applause of the victorious 
faction, when again the door swung open 
and a limp heap, attired in tousled gar- 
ments, fell in and lay upon*the floor where 
it had fallen, and was recognized as Stone- 
wall Jackson Bugg. Some subtle homing 
instinct, working behind the alcoholic veil, 
mechanically and automatically had di-+ 
rected his footsteps back to the place which 
he had been carrying in his mind just 
before his mind left him. Friends ran to 
him and raised his head. He breathed 
heavily but otherwise gave no signs of 
conscious life. They shook him, they beat 
him upon the chest, they called to. him by’ 
his own name and by other names. 

“Stony!” they cried. “Stony, listen! 
Whyn’t you get him drunk?” 

With difficulty he lifted one drowsy eye- 
lid. With yet greater difficulty he focused a 
wobbly and uncertain eye upon the dis- 
tressed countenances of those who bent 
over him. 

““Whish?’’ he inquired thickly. 

“Whyn’t you get that feller drunk, like 
you promised?”’ 

He half freed himself from the support- 
ing arms. His chest heaved, his voice 
gurgled in his throat. 

“Drunk?” he echoed blankly. Then 
proudly, as recollection came back to him: 
“Huh, boysh, I got that li’l’ raskil so dad- 
blame drunk I couldn’ see ’im!” 

I recall as though it were yesterday the 
coupled distinctions that came to me as a 
green reporter covering his first big assign- 
ment and as an alternate delegate from my 
home county casting half a vote at that 
famous state convention held in Music Hall 
in Louisville in the last year of the last 
century—thatsameconyention which lasted 
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LEATHER INSIDE- 
Style Outside 


“And look at the pockets!” 


Pockets are a boy’s first consideration in a suit. The 
more he has, the richer he feels. 


And the pockets of a Jack O’Leather Suit are not ordi- 
nary pockets. Jack-knives, marbles, keys—none of the weird 
collection of boy treasures can wear through them. They 
are half-lined with real leather. 


Just as wear-proof as the pockets are the knees, | 
seat and elbows—those unlucky spots that rub up 
against the hardest wear. All are reinforced with 
soft, pliable, light-weight leather that catches the 
inside strain and deadens the outside wear. 


Jack O’Leather Suits are tailored of 
all-wool fabrics—styled correctly and youth- 


fully, along manly lines—and guaranteed! “1 
They cost no more than any well-made si ek 
suits, yet wear twice as long. aif \ 


For Summer Vacation 

The Jack O'Leather dealer in your town is displaying 

a wide variety of Jack O’Leather styles for boys from 8 
to 18. Fit your boy out with one of these suits that will 
sturdily withstand the hard wear of summer vacation. 


The Diagrams tell the Story ° 


“Leatherized” where the wear comes 
with alining of soft,pliable real leather 
at seat, knees, elbows and pockets. 


J.JLPRETS & CO, 


636-638 BROADWAY 
New York Gity 
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ACOOL MOTOR CAUSES A SUDDEN 
GASOLINE WASTE INDICATES TR, 
USE RADIATOR COVER STOP AND INVES 


Standard Model, $10.00 
In Canada, $15.00 


EMPERATURE is the most vital factor in 

automobile operation. Upon temperature and 
temperature control depend the life and operation 
of your motor, the most delicate and expensive part 
of the car and the part most subject to damage 
through ignorance and carelessness. 


Modern high-speed motors can’t stand high tem- 
peratures. That's why experienced motorists use 
Boyce Moto-Meter — the instrument that tells at a 
glance if the motor is operating too hot, too cool or 
at a safe, normal temperature. 


We especially recommend Boyce Moto-Meter for 
Overland, Studebaker, Dodge, Cadillac, Buick, Reo, 
Nash, Chandler and Ford cars. 


You Need This Book 


It tells how Boyce Moto-Meter 
eliminates engine troubles and 
costly repair bills. Whether ex- 
pert or novice, you'll find it inter- 
esting and valuable. We will 
gladly send a copy upon request. 


THE MOTO-METER COMPANY, 


IZOON GELS AGN De Gils lays 


Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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for two tumultuous weeks in the hottest 
part of a blistering hot summer, and which 
caused an everlasting split in the Demo- 
cratic Party and which went forward into a 
campaign, reaching its post-election climax 
when one of the claimants to the governor- 
ship was mortally shot from ambush by an 
assassin concealed in the State House, and 
when his opponent, after a few stormy 
months of incumbency in the gubernatorial 
chair, fled for refuge in a neighboring state. 

That was a convention for you! The 
parliamentary rules which governed its de- 
liberations were strictly enforced. Hot as 
it was, every delegate wore his coat, not 
for protection and not for style, but to hide 
his hardware. At one stage of the proceed- 
ings for days on end half the delegates 
tootled on penny trumpets and tin horns, 
with intent, which was successful, to drown 
the voice of the hostile chairman whenever 
he sought to entertain a motion or to order 
a vote. 

There was the thrilling moment when the 
sergeant-at-arms, Colonel Jim Williams, 
late of Morgan’s cavalry, rapped an ob- 
streperous mountain delegate to order, using 
the butt end of one of his pair of ivory- 
handled six-shooters for a gavel and the 
skull of the offending hillsman for an object 
upon which to rap. He got complete order 
at the third rap, I think it was. 


June Gayle’s Choice 


There was the break in the tensity of a 
very strained moment when a weary rural 
delegate who had been taking a nap on a 
pile of old scenery at the back of the stage— 
once upon a time the Music Hall had been 
a theater—roused himself and stood up and 
stretched, and shoved a new two-dollar 
varnished brown straw hat right into the 
orbit of the revolving blades of a large 
electric fan. I never knew until then that 
you could feed one ordinary straw hat into 
an electric fan and get back enough straw to 
make five or six hats. 

There was the exciting moment when a 
stoutish member of the Louisville fire de- 
partment, a strenuous advocate on the side 
of the chairman, undertook to keep June 
Gayle, the head of the Owen County dele- 
gation, from going forward to his seat near 
the front of the hall. Either he didn’t 
know who June Gayle was or, what seems 
more probable, was deceived by Mr. Gayle’s 
mild and gentle mien. Up in Owen County 
it was a recognized fact that persons who 
went out looking for a little trouble with 
members of the Gayle family nearly always 
came back looking for a doctor. This par- 
ticular Gayle, like all the members of his 
tribe, was ordinarily as gentle and kindly a 
gentleman as you would find in a day’s 
march, but like them, and also like Harry 
Leon Wilson’s immortal Cousin Egbert, he 
could be pushed just so far. 

Now this overzealous fireman pushed 
him quite a distance; several yards rear- 
ward in fact. 

“What's the idea?”’ inquired Mr. Gayle, 
recovering his balance. 

“The idea is that you can’t get past me.”’ 

“That being the case,”’ said Mr. Gayle as 
accurately he pressed the muzzle of a six 
gun upon the third button of the fireman’s 
waistcoat, “I suppose I’ll have to blow a 
hole right here and go through you, but 
personally I’d prefer to go past you, as 
being less mussy.”’ 

What sticks most vividly in my memory, 
though, when I hark back to that campaign, 

is a thing that happened after the conven- 
tion adjourned. Theodore Hallam, the 
greatest orator in a state of orators, and 
almost the quickest-thinking man on his 
feet, I believe, that ever lived anywhere, 
having bolted the nomination of State 
Senator Goebel as a candidate for governor, 
took the stump against him. The seceding 
wing of the party picked Hallam to open 
their fight, and chose the town of Bowling 
Green as a fitting place for the firing of the 
first gun; Bowling Green being a town 
where the rebellion inside the Democratic 
ranks was widespread and vehement. But 
Goebel had his adherents there in plenty 
too. 

You could fairly smell trouble cooking 
on that August afternoon of 1899 when 
Hallam stood up in the packed, jammed 
courthouse to begin hisspeech. Hardly had 
he started when a local leader, himself a 
most handy person in a rough-and-tumble 
argument, heaved his vast bulk upward 
and stood upon the seat of his chair, tower- 
ing high above the heads of those about 
him. Pound for pound, he was twice the 
size of the stumpy, shock-haired little man, 
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the last planks in it; sometimes, was drafted, 
redrafted, revised, punctuated, touched up, 
toned down, and O. K’d before ever a 
single member of that committee had been 
selected. 

And so on and so forth while the machin- 
ery creaks and the delegates grow hoarse 
and weary and the crowd dwindles. All 
the while and through all this the initiated 
are fully aware that unless some latter-day 
William J. Peerless comes gallumping out 
of the West to blow up the careful calcula- 
tions of the stage managers with a blast of 
vocal TNT, or unless some unbroken 
stallion colt of a brunet complexion heads 
a stampede, the whole thing will be worked 
out on a time schedule in exact accordance 
with the prior arrangements of the men 
behind the men behind the delegates. 

As these words go to press the skirmish 
guards of the cohorts to follow will be 
sifting into Chicago, breaking trail for the 
marching clubs, the glee clubs, the brass 
bands, the Favorite Sons, the Native Sons, 
the rooters, the boosters, the pluggers, the 
barkers, the press agents, the claim agents, 
the ballyhoo boys and all the rest who 
follow on behind. At the time of writing, 
the Lowden boom has the best press agent, 
but the Wood boom excels in claim agents. 
A claim agent, as the words indicate, is one 
who does expert claiming. 

General Frank Hitchcock is probably 
there now, blacking up in anticipation of 
greeting his hand-picked colored delegates 
from the Gulf and Lower Atlantic coast 
regions. And no doubt by the time these 
lines reach the reader’s eye there will have 
arrived on the scene former Governor 
Willis, of Ohio, the minute man of the 
Republican Party—and oftener than that 
if he can catch the presiding officer’s eye. It 
is confidently expected that Governor 
Willis’ vocal record at this convention will 
equal his record at the last convention. In 
fact, he will use the same record, but has 
ordered some new needles. And beyond 
peradventure, Uncle Murray Crane, of 
Massachusetts, the only man in the world 
who can dance a breakdown on a tin roof 
while wearing wooden shoes and never 
make a sound, is either on hand or-on his 
way. It wouldn’t be a national convention 
without. Uncle Murray present and engag- 
ing in his favorite specialty of enunciating 
his views in a voice two octaves higher than 
a bat’s whisper—and nobody yet ever was 
able to hear a bat when the bat was shriek- 
ing, let alone whispering. 


Hunted With Bloodhounds 


With the press agents pressing and the 
claim agents claiming, with the ushers 
being measured for their badges—all like- 
wise must now be bustle, as the saying goes, 
in the leading Chicago hotels. Downstairs 
in the pantry the steward is jacking up the 
prices for food to convention standards, 
which are the most altitudinous standards 
in the world. Upstairs in the corridors the 
chambermaids are making up cots for the 
bedding down of the overflow. Toward 
the latter end of the convention it would be 
just as well for the transient sojourner, who 
came too late to get a bed in a room and 
who has been forced to content himself 
with these hallway accommodations, to 
kneel down and look under his cot before 
retiring. If beneath it he finds a gentleman 
of a furtive and shrinking aspect with a 
hunted look in his eye, there will be no 
occasion for the guest to call the police. 
The fugitive is not a burglar; he is merely 
a Favorite Son who has just been warned 
that he is in dire danger of being nominated 
for the second place on the ticket, and is 
now in hiding from the posse. You may 
think the selective draft came into vogue 
with our entry into the war. Not atall. It 
far antedates that period. For long it has 
been employed in the picking of vice- 
presidential nominees, who can claim no 
reasonable exemption. Every four years 
you can turn over a log in the woods and 
presidential aspirants will scuttle out in 
every direction; but vice presidents must 
be run down with bloodhounds. 

Oh, they’ll both be picturesque affairs 
all right, even though the Kentucky dele- 
gates have beaten their corkscrews into 
buttonhooks and turned their demijohns 
into tearjugs, and even though Tammany 
must ride to San Francisco with little 
save fragrant fond memories to keep Mr. 
Murphy’s other high hat company in the 
baggage coach ahead. 

Being picturesque is one of the very best 
things, next to being thoroughly broken to 
the bit, that a national convention does. 
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Als lo the Coat Length 


O follow the trend of style this 
summer is to follow the line of the 
coat. 


It has interested me considerably of late 
to observe the new proportions of the 
correct coat for young men. This at- 
tractive feature of the summer suit has, be- 
come manifest along Fifth Avenue within 
the last thirty days, 
and is making its 
presence rather defi- 
nitely felt here in 
New York. 


The several mod- 
els I have seen have 
impressed me as be- 
ing done in particu- 
larly good taste. In 
fact, it seems to me 
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Flaring slightly, the longer 


coat gives a youthful that the 
swing to the figure. idealcoat 
length 


has been achieved in these new 
mid-summer suits. Both on the 
tall and the short figure the 
effect is equally becoming, 
equally smart. 


I find that in most cases the 
bottom of the coat comes just 
about opposite the middle 
knuckles of the hand when the 
arm is hanging straight. To 
give good proportion and to re- 
lieve the monotony of a severe 
up and down silhouette, a skillfully exe- 
cuted flare falls from the waist-line. It is 
this flare, combined with the slightly 
longer coat, which gives a vigorous, youth- 
ful swing to the figure. 


copy. 


Other variations from the pre-summer 
styles accompany the longer coat. For in- 
stance, the shoulders. In every correct suit 
I have seen, I find them to be of that ad- 
mirable new athletic type, fully as fine 
looking as was prédicted by the models 


A Tour of 


New York 


***Round About New 
York” is the title of 
a handsomely illus- 
trated booklet of 
authoritative styles for 
the summer months, 
Taking you to New 
York’s fashion cen- 
ters; it shows you just 
what young men here 
are wearing. A post 
card with your name 
and the name of the 
best clothier in your 
city will bring you a 


of early spring. Snug fitting and a bit 
more square than formerly, they convey 
an air of dignity, alertness and poise. 
Unconsciously, one carries himself erect 
when shoulders are so briskly reminiscent 
of the service. 


Two buttons effecting the coat closing 
seems to be the popular thing, although 
many attractive models have one or three 
buttons. Lapels vary, of course, but all are 
graceful, rolling and indicative of good 
taste and careful tailoring. The waistcoat 
opening must be generously low to reveal 
the colorful shirts of summer. 


Pockets appear in modified curves and 
angles that are somewhat more conserv- 
ative than those of the earlier models. 
Altogether, I can say that the mid-summer 
creations clothe both the young and the 
little-bit-older figures to their 
best advantage. ‘ 


With a dignity and faithful- 
ness that does them great credit, 
the designers of Cortley Clothes 
have interpreted the new mid- 
summer styles most acceptably. 
A definite correctness in tailor- 
ing, a Ger- 
tain care- 
fulness in 
finish, 
make 
the crea- 
tion of 
Cortley models an 
enviable achieve- . 
ment. Incidentally, 
one need not be ex- 
travagant to be cor- 
rectly dressed, as 
Cortley prices are 
within the reach 
of every purse. 


And Cortley Clothes can be had in al- 
most any town. =H. L. 


Two interesting lapel 
styles, each graceful and 
well fashioned. 


ortley Clothes 
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employee, and, besides that, it was after 
four, and he was to meet his partner at five 
in the smoking room of the Green Baize 
Club, where it was their custom to discuss 
matters affecting the interests of the firm. 
Hence Mr. Baldaney’s hurried departure, 
with a curt ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

The smoking room of the Green Baize 
was as cozy as one of Joel’s comfy browns, 
but upon this particular occasion he was 
immune to all those materialistic allure- 
ments which ordinarily would have ap- 
pealed to his creature comfort. Joel was 
both peeved and perturbed. 

“Well,” said Kill- 
mer upon his arrival, 
‘‘what are we going to 
do about Boggles?”’ 

“Fire him,’’ an- 
swered Joel. 

“Then what?” 

“Bring inan expert 
chemist and let him 
pull us out of the hole 
we are in.” 

“And have him 
walk away with all 
we know about the 
adjective colors. It’s 
a great idea, chief. 
Whoever that expert 
may happen to be, he 
cannot help but carry 
away information 
that would be valu- 
able to any competi- 
tor who wanted to 
copy our comfy 
browns and lazy 
blues.”’ 

“You are wrong, 
Killmer. It’s against 
the ethics of the pro- 
fession. You are rat- 
ing them too low.” 

“Ethics be jig- 
gered! Thereis 
always a leak that 
you cannot plug up 
after a move of that 
kind.” ; 

“Well, if you want 
to know it, Killmer— 
I blame you. We 
should have picked 
out some bright 
young fellow, long be- 
fore this, and forced 
him on Boggles as an 
assistant.” 

“Post mortem!” 
exclaimed Killmer. 
“Why, that shifty old 
molecule chaser is as 
crafty as a Mexican general—you know 
that, or at least you should. He dyed the 
first six bath robes you ever made, and he’s 
been sleeping with the key of the laboratory 
in his mouth ever since. He’s been with us 
too long—that’s the trouble; and he thinks 
that we cannot get along without him. We 
are a couple of fools to allow Boggle to 
monopolize the one big secret of our busi- 
ness.”” 

“That confirms the opinion of the blond 
perfectionist,’ said Joel with a grin. 

“The what?” questioned Killmer. 

“The lady who functions along inspira- 
tional lines,” replied Joel. - 

“Come back to the bath-robe business,” 
said his partner. 

“T’m talking about my stenographer. 
She says that she can put Boggles’ formulas 
into our safe in less than a week.” 

“Tn the name of Jupiter’s priest—why 
don’t you send her out to the factory?” 
questioned Killmer excitedly. 

; A She wants a thousand dollars for the 
jo 622 

‘Send her out, I tell you. It’s worth 
two thousand. What’s her name?” 

““Miss Hortense Telfer.” 

“T’m for Hortense. Is she clever?” 

“Rather,” answered Joel dryly. 

Then the minds of these worthy mer- 
chants turned to the problem of sales, that 
they might by chance devise some plan 
whereby the masculine gender of the coun- 
try could be coaxed or pushed up the psycho- 
logical pyramid of desire every time they 
saw a haberdashery display of comfy browns 
or lazy blue Bal-da-neys. 

All of which swings our story round with 
the clock, to a conversation’ held in Mr. 
Joel Baldaney’s private office the next 
morning. 
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HORTENSE THE HELPFUL : 


“Miss Telfer,’ said Joel, “‘my partner, 
Mr. Killmer, has suggested the advisability 
of allowing you to go to the factory and 
demonstrate your ability in connection with 
our formulas. Are you still of the dis- 
position to accept such a commission?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I’m quite willing to 
accept it, but not under the same terms.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Joel, as if someone had 
tapped him with a four-ounce glove below 
the equatorial line. ‘‘What do you mean, 
‘Not the same terms’?”’ 

““T mean that prices have advanced since 
yesterday,’’ replied Hortense. 
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“And do you mean to tell me that you 
sueceeded in effecting a compromise?” 
asked Joel. 

“Oh, yes, I changed it to ‘It is not 
necessary to tip the ushers’; thereby sug- 
gesting to the public that though it may 
not be necessary it might be expedient, 
Some of them will get it for the first time, 
and the statement not only exonerates the 
management but satisfies the ushers. My 
charge for rescuing your formulas will be 
fifteen hundred dollars, Mr. Baldaney.”’ 

Joel sagged back to the old comfortable 
position in the swivel chair, folded his 


“But, if it Isn’t Going to Jar Your System Too Much, Do You Mind Telling Me Why You Ever Sacrificed So Glorious 


a Career for Anything So Sordid as the Bath«:Robe Business?’’ 


“Why the increase?” 

“Because I have new proofs that my 
system is the correct one. It’s approaching 
infallibility.” 

“What kind of proof?” 

“Well, last night I attended a dinner 
party, and among the guests there was a 
gentleman who is the directing manager 
of a prominent Broadway moving-picture 
theater; also, an advertising man of national 
repute; and in the course of conversation 
with them I discovered that they were both 
greatly perplexed over problems relating to 
their respective lines. I settled both prob- 
lems in five minutes.” 

“What did you do for the advertising 
man?” 

“He was in search of a name for a new 
shoe blacking his firm was putting on the 
market. I gave it to him.” 

“What was it?” 

“Before Dawn Shoe Polish was my selec- 
tion, and if the billboard people can pos- 
sibly crowd in a hundred displays more 
between New York and Philadelphia, you 
will shortly see Before Dawn streaked in 
letters of crimson between those cities.” 

; roy the name—Before Dawn?” asked 
oel. 

“Because just before dawn it is always 
the blackest,’’ replied Hortense, gently 
patting a coiffured mass of golden hair, 
with the aid of a tiny purse mirror. 

Joel was actually grinning as he asked: 
“What did you do for the movie manager?” 

“In that case I settled a long-standing 
controversy between the ushers and the 
management. They have been unable to 
retain competent ushers because of their 
dissatisfaction over a statement printed on 
the house program. It read: ‘Please do not 
tip the ushers.’” 


arms, cushioned his chin on the delicate 
stripes of a silk pongee shirt, and gazed in 
profound admiration at Hortense Telfer. 
The additional charge of five hundred did 
not annoy him in the least. It would be 
worth even more than that if they could 
crimp the arrogance of the autocratic Mr. 
Boggles. 

“My calling you a fool yesterday was a 
Pht ero I can see that,” he finally 
said. 

“Ves, I figured that it was worth an 
extra five hundred, at least,’ said Hor- 
tense, without even so much as the sug- 
gestion of a smile. 

“Well, I’m not taking any chances on 
increasing the contract figures by repeat- 
ing the assertion, but in order to secure 
fair returns on my extra investment I 
think you should know that I am still of 
the same opinion.” 

“In that case you might follow my ex- 
ample of yesterday, and prove it,” said 
Hortense, bridling just a wee bit. 

“That will be easy,” said Joel. “‘Any 
young woman as proficient as you are in a 
secretarial capacity is a fool to plunge into 
the crack-brained profession of supplying 
corrective ideas—on call. Furthermore, 


just about the time you get started you © 


will follow the example of your sex, since 
the days of Eve—and get married.” 

“T am not that kind,” said Hortense. 
“Once having established the Bureau of 
Psychic Inspiration all thoughts of mar- 
riage will vanish.” 

There was something so frosty about her 
tones that Joel hastily dictated a letter of 
introduction for her to present to his part- 
ner at the factory, fearing that she might 
be tempted once more to increase her con- 
tract’ figures. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Saying which, Tommy removed his hat, 

and holding it as he fancied Beau Brum- 
mel might have done, shook hands and was 
gone. 
Now the fatal message which sent Tommy 
tearing westward-ho was to the effect that 
there was dirty work going on in the bath- 
robe business. Charlie Foote, the Middle 
West sales director for Baldaney & Killmer, 
had resigned. Foote, so to speak, had 
washed his hands of the firm. Not only 
that but he was wiping them on the clean, 
spotless records of Bal-da-ney sales in that 
territory, having packed his sales kit and 
gone over to Baldaney & Killmer’s one, big 
fearsome competitor in Chicago. 

Upon Tommy’s arrival at the Grand 
Central Terminal he had several minutes 
to spare before his Western train pulled 
out, so he decided to telephone Joel, os- 
tensibly to talk business. 

“‘She arrived,” he chuckled, the minute 
he heard his partner’s voice. ‘‘Man alive, 
did you ever see such hair?”’ 

“Certainly,” growled Joel. 
low.” 

“Yellow!’”’ shouted Tommy. ‘“Say— 
it’s the divine radiance of shimmering 
gold! A glory of flaxen splendor! Good 
heaven’s, man! Where do you get that 
yellow stuff? Be human. And say—tell 
me the truth; did you ever see a complex- 
ion such as that girl has? A dreamy tint of 
sunset cream—the delicate blush of e 

“Hey there! Lay off,’ exclaimed Joel. 
“Get your mind back on this Western trip.” 

“That’s all right, I’ve got a heart, I have. 
Take Boggles, for instance; I’m Christian 


“Tt’s yel- 


enough to say, ‘God bless him!’ and if we’ 


did this thing right we’d pension him for 
life. Of course, you don’t want to get 
fussed about the time it’s going to take 
for—er—Miss—er—Hortense to put this 
thing over, but personally—I’m figuring 
that she won’t be able to do a thing under 
three weeks.”’ 

“Three weeks!” bawled Joel. ‘‘You’re 
crazy. She’s leaving this Saturday.” 

““Whassat?” dribbled Tommy’s voice 
over the wire: “‘Leaving Saturday?” 

“Certainly—Saturday.” 

“Well, the devil take this Western trip, 
anyway,’ * shouted Tommy. 

No—he won’t takeit. Youwill, and”— 
Joel must have pulled his watch out as he 
was talking, because his voice suddenly 
vibrated with the snappy, trip-hammer 
punch of big business—“‘you’ve got just ten 
minutes in which to catch your express, 
so hang up the receiver and go to it.” 

Now just about the time that Tommy 
was handing his grip to a colored porter 
Hortense, who with the aid of a locksmith 
had jimmied her corrective way into 
Boggles’ laboratory, was seated upon a 
stool gazing in consternation at a be- 
wildering array of test tubes, graduates 
and carboys. She was also puckering her 


fair brow, and chewing the rubber-tipped 
end of a lead pencil; and if the truth must 
be told—thus she sat all afternoon, for 
upon this particular occasion there wasn’t 
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any noticeable surge coming to her out of 
the cosmic ether, and at five o’clock she 
wearily pinned on the dearest love of a 
peacock-feathered hat, and started for New 
York. Wherefore be it recorded that stock 
in the Bureau of Psychic Inspiration, Inc., 
might have been purchased way below par 
that evening, because the lady directress 
of that institution went to bed with a fit 
of the red-eyed blues. 

About eleven o’clock Saturday morning 
Tommy entered Joel’s private ee slung 
his grip into a corner and said: “Well, 
Foote has certainly clinkered the steam 
roller.for us in the Middle West.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Joel. 

“Why, he’s got the buyers in that terri- 
tory broken to his whistle. They sit in 
his lap and eat out of his hand.” 

“That’s all right, but how about the pub- 
lic? Haven’t they got anything to say? 
Look at the amount of money we have 
spent advertising our Bal-da-neys in that 
section.” 

“Not the right kind,’ said Tommy, 
waving his hand as if he would fan away 
the argument like so much cigarette 
smoke. ‘‘Foote has come down from Chi- 
cago with the classiest show-window dis- 
plays you ever saw. The de-luxe bathroom 
idea, with enough enameled fixtures to 
start a plumber’s shop, and a wax man in 
each one, all properly gaberdined in one of 
Chicago’s best garments.”’ 

“Ts it a good number?” 

*“‘Say—it looks like a Chinese overcoat, 
but the wax gent with the crimson smile 
keeps up his eternal ‘Look-a me’ propa- 
ganda, and the ultimate consumer walks 
right in and says, ‘Give us one, like our 
friend, the dummy, has on.’ For atmos- 
phere Foote has thrown in back scratchers, 
medicine chests and silk underwear, all 
detailed up in pink stitching. We got to 
pan some new ideas—hot water running 
into a tub or shower baths or som’thin’.”’ 

mele talk this thing over with you on 
Monday,”’ said Joel, sweeping the papers 
from his desk into a drawer and preparing 
to leave for the day. 

“What have you heard from the fac- 
tory?’’ asked Tommy anxiously. 

“Not a thing—you better go right out 
and size up the situation. Brown said he 
would be there all afternoon. In case any- 
thing of importance develops telephone me 
at the Green Baize—in fact, call me up, any- 
way. 

By the time Tommy reached the plant 
it was three o’clock and he found it de- 
serted, except for Brown, who had not taken 
advantage of the Saturday half holiday. 

“Give me a report of the progress made 
by Miss Telfer,” said Tommy hanging up 
his hat. 

“Not much to tell,’’ answered Brown. 

‘Was she successful?”’ 

“Tf so—I never heard of it,” 
conservative Brown. 

Tommy’s face sank like a wounded 
submarine. ‘‘Say, didn’t she leave a note 
for me—or anything?” he questioned, 


replied the 
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rummaging among his papers as if they 
were so many corn husks. 

“Absolutely nothing,” replied Brown. 
“To tell you the truth, Mr. Killmer, she 
should have waited to tackle this job until 
you returned.” 

“You said something, that time,” ex- 
claimed Tommy. “I should have been 
here to guide her in this thing. You got 
the right idea.”’ 

“‘The day you left,’”’ continued Brown, 
“she managed to get into the laboratory, 
but I don’t think she touched a thing in 
there, because the next morning when 
Boggles made up his solutions he never 
said a word about anything having been 
disturbed.” 

“Did she talk with the old man?” 

“She never saw him, but spent the day 
wandering round in the storehouse across 


the alley.” 

“Zowie!”’ exclaimed Tommy. ‘“That’s 
the woman of it. She couldn’t find any- 
thing in there that would help her in a 
thousand years.”’ 

“The next day she never came near the 
factory, and nobody saw her yesterday; 
but this morning she came back again, and 
was here when I went out for lunch, but 
upon my return at one she was gone. The 
whole thing was too much for her—that is 
my opinion.” 

“‘T guess you are right,”’ said Tommy 
pensively; ‘‘but didn’t she have wonder- 
ful eyes?” 

To which remark the diplomatic Brown 
made no reply. He simply grinned, and 
wondered how any sensible man could ac- 
quire that look of dumb affection in so 
short a time. 

Finally Tommy called up Joel, at the 
Green Baize Club. 

*“She’s gone,” were the first words he 
sent droning over the wire, in lugubrious 
tones. ; 

““Who’s gone?”’ snapped Joel. 

“Hortense.” 

‘Was she successful?” 

““Well—she made a big hit with me— 
that’s an accomplishment of no mean size.” 

*“Say—I have heard enough of this,” 
piped Joel, with quivering wrath. ‘“‘And 
T’ll be dolly-dinged if I put up with any 
more of it. Between Boggles’ incompe- 
tency, Foote’s ingratitude, this woman’s 
crack-brained theories and your sentimen- 
tal mush I’m all fed up. You meet me 
at the office Monday morning without fail, 
and I want to tell you in advance that it is 
going to be some party!” 

“Oh, very well,’ intoned Tommy. 
“Nothing much matters now—and we all 
gotta die sometime, anyway 

“Huh! What’s that?” asked Joel. 

“T just said ‘Allright’; that’sall. I’llbe 
irs those present on Monday. Good-by, 
chief.” 

After all, one of the fine things about 
life is that so many unexpected things can 
happen over Sunday; and some event of 
transcendent importance had certainly 
changed Tommy’s drab mental negations 
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of Saturday afternoon to a brilliant aurora 
borealis of confidence on Monday morning, 
because he came to Joel’s party with the 
swaggering strut of a blustering grenadier. 
However, this made no impression upon 
the senior member of the firm, as he started 
right in and said a few things. Tommy al- 
lowed him to work up to a tremulous cre- 
scendo of classical cuss words, wherein he 
thumped the desk continuously with his 
fist—then he held up his hand. 

“Just a little repression of the rough 
ejaculatory there, chief, because Hortense 
has dug out our formulas. I find that just 
before leaving on Saturday she called one 
of the porters to the laboratory and had him 
carry five containers, covering our color 
schedule, to the dyeing department. She 
got every one of them.” 

‘How did she do it?” asked Joel weakly. 

“Don’t ask me. All I know is that she 
got ’em. Here is a rough color test of our 
comfy browns and lazy blues—you can see 
for yourself.” 

Saying which Tommy passed samples 
over for Joel’s inspection. 

The gentleman had scarcely taken them 
in his hands when the door opened and the 
office boy said: ‘‘Miss Telfer to see you, 
sir. She wants to collect a bill.” 

Joel came to swift attention in his swivel 
chair, while Tommy adjusted his cuffs so 
the gold links would add a touch of decora- 
tive value, wondering the while if the little 
mole under his right ear had been mean 
enough to grow since the last time he had 
a good look at it. 

“Tnvite her in,’ said Joel. 

“Ah,” said he, stepping forward to greet 
her, ‘‘let me congratulate you, Miss Telfer. 
I understand that you have been success- 
Ui leee 

“Nothing but a miracle!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “How you ever managed to 
figure out those proportions is beyond me.” 

“Your appreciation is very gratifying,” 
said Hortense, ‘“‘but after all it was very 
simple. The day you went away, Mr. 
Killmer, I secured an entrance to the 
laboratory, where the first thing to attract 
my attention was five shelves, each one of 
which held several large bottles of color- 
ing matter. I immediately associated the 
five shelves with your five standard colors, 
and knew that I had found the keynote of 
my work.” 

“But you had no knowledge of propor- 
tions,’ said Joel; ‘“‘and that was our per- 
plexing problem, and the most important.” 

‘Also the easiest,’’ observed Hortense. 
“Having once gained an entrance I meas- 
ured the contents of each bottle and made a 
careful note of it. Then Boggles came the 
following morning and made up his solu- 
tions from these bottles, and after his de- 
parture I went in and measured each bottle 


| again, thereby discovering all his propor- 


tions, because I found out how much he 
had removed from each one.” 

“But how did you know that each shelf 
represented a color?” 

“Because I watched him the morning 
he worked. I could see right into his 
laboratory from one of the windows in the 
storehouse across the alley. At the end of 
each shelf he called the porter, who carried 
the solution to the dyeing room.” 

‘““What were you doing the day you 
worked in New York?” asked Tommy. 

“Visiting the wholesale druggists with 
samples from all the bottles on the five 
shelves, for the purpose of checking them 
up with his supply purchases.” 


“Miss Telfer, have you got your bill 


with you?” asked Joel. 

Yes, sir.” 

Joel took it from her and almost without 
even glancing at it scrawled an official 
O. K. on one corner. Then he handed it to 
Tommy. ‘‘Instruct the cashier to draw a 
check for fifteen hundred dollars,’’ said he, 
“to the order of Hortense Telfer.”’ 

“Wait!” said Tommy dramatically. ‘I 
got anidea. Why not give her a chance to 
boost this amount a thousand or so?” °* 

“How?” asked Joel. 

“By showing us how to put our Bal-da- 
neys back on the map in Foote’s territory. 
Maybe she can go intoa trance orsom’ thin’, 
and drag out a window display that will 
knock Charlie Foote into the shady realms 
of the innocuous desuetude, huh?” 

For a moment there was silence, but 
finally Hortense spoke: 

“As you will, gentlemen. I can do it.” 

“How?” asked the practical Joel. 

“‘By the magic of the inspirational,” re- 
plied Hortense with a rising inflection. 

. ere would you commence?” asked 
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The Harrison Radiator is a distin- 
aa guishing feature of the quality auto- 
mobile. The superiority of its cooling 
system—its durability—its all season 
dependability—all provide elements 
which are essential in high quality 
motor cars. The Stutz is typical 
of the fine grade automobiles which 
are Harrison equipped. id 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Original 
Hexagon 


Cellular 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 

“When will these window displays be 
completed, Miss Telfer?” he asked, hoping 
she would say ‘‘Six months.”’ 

“‘T’m leaving for the Middle West with 
them in the morning,” she calmly replied. 

“You are going out on the road for the 
purpose of placing these displays?’’ he 
asked weakly. 

“Oh, yes; I have it all arranged.” 

“ Ahem!’’ began Tommy, not being able 
to employ the same kind of expression he 
would have used if Hortense had been a 
man. “‘Ahem! In that case we better pick 
out a town in which to try them out.” 

Saying which he took a map from his 
desk and spread it out before her. Then 
he allowed his pencil to rest on a little tank- 
water town in Indiana, one that looked like 
the loneliest spot in the state. 

“That’s a good place—right there.”’ 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Killmer, but my plans 
are all made to install the first display over 
here,” said Hortense, pointing to one of 
the largest cities in Ohio. 

““You mean to tell me that you have it 
all worked out?’’ asked Tommy, the cold 
chills creeping up his back. 

“Tt’s all clocked to a day,” was her reply. 

Tommy gazed at her in wonder, and as 
he did so he noted that her eyes sparkled 
with enthusiasm, and enthusiasm being 
something to admire at all times Tommy 
continued to gaze; and as might have been 
expected Hortense blushed. It was a rose- 
tint flush of confidence, pride and beauty, 
and right then and there Tommy didn’t 
give a bloomin’ ballyhoo if she made the 
whole bath-robe works look as silly as sin. 
He was for Hortense—and ready to accept 
the full responsibility, so he leaned for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

“You have my full confidence,” said he. 

Then Tommy heard the angels sing, 
because Hortense accepted the outstretched 
hand of approval; and all the stars of the 
firmament as well as the little birds joined 
in with the harmonic chorus. 

“You also have something else,’”’ said 
Tommy, still gazing. 

‘What?’ asked Hortense, trying to be 
dignified. 

““Wonderful eyes,”’ said Tommy, squeez- 
ing the lovely soft hand just a wee mite. 

He might have known better, because 
with a frightened start she not only with- 
drew her hand but fled from his office, and 
the next morning when he arrived, a trifle 
later than usual, Brown informed him that 
the lady had departed, with all the sordid 
paraphernalia belonging to the freak win- 
dow display. 


States Without Stars 


OR folk with loose feet our Western 

country must have been a fine place in 
the early times. People seem just to have 
wandered round about where they liked 
and never to have liked any place very 
long at atime. Roads did not run at right 
angles, but followed the ridges after using 
the practicable fords. No man knew how 
big his farm was, and when he got a neigh- 
bor within twenty miles he moved out 
West. He did not always know in what 
county or state he had located—sometimes 
did not even know whether or not he was in 
the United States. Indeed as to that latter 
detail he might have been in ignorance at 
any time close up to the memory of modern 
man in more than one part of America. We 
did not always know how far north Minne- 
sota ran, how far north Oregon ran. Long 
after Texas was admitted to the Union and 
up to the time Oklahoma became a state 
we did not know who owned the Neutral 
Strip, or No Man’s Land—that prong 
which to-day sticks out from the west side 
of Oklahoma over the top of the Panhandle. 
The indefiniteness of that title rose out of 
the loose way they had of using language at 
the time Mexico and the United States 
were laying down the lines of their territory. 
This of course was long after the days when 
Capt. Zebulon Pike mistook the Arkansas 
River for the Red River. 

Our notions of state and county lines 
were no more loose than some of our ideas 
about state and central governments. At 
one time long after we became a nation all 
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Following her departure several days 
quickly slipped from the calendar; days 
in which Tommy discovered that trouble 
seldom detours, once having cranked her 
juggernautic flivver. There was Joel ask- 
ing foolish questions about Hortense every 
fifteen minutes, Boggles doing his worst, 
and Charlie Foote moving due east at the 
rate of a town a day with his thousand- 
dollar window display—to say nothing 
about the trade papers that were turning 
editorial handsprings over it. So all in all, 
Tommy had very little time to think about 
Hortense and the Middle West. 

Just about a week later Joel sent a hur- 
ried call for Tommy to come to the New 
York office immediately, which he did. 

“Cast your eye over these,” said Joel, 
handing Tommy a sheaf of orders. 

One glance was sufficient for Tommy. 
He threw his hat up toward the ceiling, 
slapped the dignified Joel on the back and 
delivered a piercing: “‘Whoop-ee! How in 
the name of Selim the Magnificent has she 
done it? There is an order from every big 
merchant there.” 

‘‘How soon can you reach her?” asked 
Joel. 

*‘T can fix it so as to get there to-morrow 
night,”’ replied Tommy. 

“‘Then do it. Find out what she is doing 
and see if you cannot persuade her to give 
up that Bureau-of- Psychic - Inspiration 
stuff, because we have got to keep that girl 
interested in the bath-robe business. Wire 
all the big news, just as soon as you get the 
details.” 

After all, no one could blame Tommy 
as he sped westward for wishing that the 
engineer would forget to stop at the little 
towns and make all his curves on one wheel. 
However, in due standardized time he 
arrived, and went direct to the hotel Hor- 
tense had designated as her mailing station. 

She was out, and would not return un- 
til eleven-thirty, the clerk informed him, 
and, the hour suggesting the theater, 
Tommy decided to pick out the most likely 
place a lady would gravitate toward if in 
search of dramatic relaxation. 

“What is the best show in town?” asked 
Tommy. 

“John Berrydrew in Society’s Pet, but 
you will probably have to stand. It’s a 
Broadway production and making a big 
hit. By the way, I think that Miss Telfer 
said she was going there.” 

That was all Tommy required, and ten 
minutes later he was stretching his neck 
behind a row that was five deep. He had 
arrived in the middle of the second act, 
and when he did finally catch a glimpse of 


by ourselves the entire. Mississippi Valley 
was figuring on seceding from the United 
States and joining on to Spain or almost 
any other country that would buy its 
pumpkins, which went more easily by a 
flatboat downstream than they did east- 
ward over the Appalachians by pack horse. 
And, of course, everybody who reads history 
has heard of the Free State of Franklin and 
its coonskin currency in the days of John 
Sevier and his compatriots. Every once in 
a while we will run across a section of 
America which seems to have set up a little 
kingdom of its own. It is almost impossible 
for most of us to realize how rapidly change 
has come across the spirit of our dream. 

I presume that every student of Amer- 
ican history knows that Missouri was one 
of the pivotal states in the history of this 
country. It was made such in the ancient 
fight in Congress over the slavery question, 
which took up the admission of free and 
slave states and considered the balance 
thereof in Congress. Missouri was also a 
pivotal state in yet another and larger 
sense—she was the jumping-off place for 
that wild and unknown country which we 
have always called the Great West—the 
land west of the Missouri River. She made 


the midway point between the frontiers- 


men of Kentucky and those of the great 
plains, occupying a generation of history 
herself as a-frontier commonwealth. 

Now comes Mr. George T. Desloge, of 
St. Louis, and gives us a little first-hand 
information about early times in the good 
old state. I presume that it will be news 
to most folk that Missouri—though even 
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the handsome John Berrydrew he gasped, 
for that famous actor was standing in the 
center of his luxurious apartment, robed in 
one of Baldaney & Killmer’s comfy browns. 
Tommy could catch but little of the melo- 
dramatic situation that was brewing, but 
evidently there were perilous times ap- 
proaching, because one by one John’s 
cowardly social chums were deserting him, 
while the roar of the proletariat could be 
heard clamoring in the distance. Then 
the curtain fell on John Berrydrew and his 
faithful valet, who were engaged in barri- 
cading windows and doors. 

When the curtain went up again Tommy 
had gained a better point of view, and after 
taking just one look at the stage setting he 
nearly collapsed. 

It was a duplicate of the Hortense win- 
dow display. 

Slowly John Berrydrew climbed up 
through the scuttle, still in his comfy 
brown, and puffing serenely on a cigar, his 
valet right behind him, with all those in- 
struments of war that might be used ad- 
vantageously behind the parapets of a 
flat-roofed apartment house. 

Then the mob in the street below did 
their worst, while John and his valet 
covered themselves with melodramatic 
glory by machine-gunning the poor devils, 
and pelting them with bricks from the 
chimney after having exhausted all their 
ammunition. 

Thus did the curtain fall amid wild 
salvos of applause, and as Tommy filed out 
through the lobby he heard a dozen women 
refer to John and his bath robe: ‘‘ Wasn’t 
he stunning?” ‘Such a love of a color!” 
“‘T must get Charlie one like that,” and so 
on. And right next door to the theater in 
the spacious show window of the Ruttz- 
Pazaza Haberdashery Company was the 
Hortense display, with about ten thousand 
citizens trying to give it the O. O. 

At least it seemed that way to Tommy, 
and when he did finally manage to crowd 
his way to the front he saw a wax figure of 
John Berrydrew, all properly set for the 
thrilling climax, in a comfy brown Bal-da- 
ney. 

At that particular moment Tommy would 
have been ready to take the word of Hor- 
tense if she had told him that Mars was 
signaling for lazy-blue Bal-da-neys, and he 
would have answered: “All right, girlie. 
And we will sell ’em if you say the word.” 

But his reverie was broken by a gentle 


‘nudge on the arm, and upon turning he was 


confronted by Hortense herself, which vision 
of loveliness caused Tommy to stutter and 
blush, until they were comfortably seated 
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now accredited with an independent and 
exacting frame of mind—ever had any in- 
tention of setting up as an independent 
republic all by herself. Mr. Desloge points 
out that the Session Acts, State of Missouri, 
1838-1839, contain a memorial to the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to the 
Santa Fé trade. It tells of an expedition of 
traders to Santa Fé in 1812 from St. Louis, 
though it is not specifically stated that they 
went over the Santa Fé Trail. Our infor- 
mant adds: ‘The early Session Acts of 
the Missouri legislature, starting in 1824, 
contain many interesting resolutions and 
memorials to Congress on all manner of po- 
litical and historical subjects. In fact before 
the Civil War memorials and resolutions 
seem to have been rather popular. Inci- 
dentally the Missouri Constitution of 1820 
starts with the preamble that the citizens 
of the state agree to form and establish a 
free and independent republic by the name 
of the State of Missouri.” 

A newspaper clipping mentions a certain 
lawsuit down in Texas which involves the 
title to a mere trifle of 55,000 acres of land 
which has been fenced in by certain Chicago 
gentlemen. This brings up a curious fea- 
ture of one of the strange Western land 
romances of America. The facts at one 
time were fairly familiar. In 1879 Texas 
had all the land there was out-of-doors. It 
had been trying to give away land at six 
cents an acre to anybody who would pull 
a few stumps out of the Red River or any- 
where else. Whole counties of land were 
owned by individuals, but it made no dif- 
ference. Texas was land-poor and tax-poor. 
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just now by mere chance as I pick up this 
newspaper clipping about the Farwell land 
grant I also find in my desk, where it has 
lain for I do not know how many years, a 
sort of manuscript brief on Greer County. 
I cannot now recall who sent this to me or 
where it was compiled, but here it is, and 
it is not altogether without a curious in- 
terest of its own in these times when land 
which once you couldn’t have driven a nail 
into now sells at fifty dollars an acre or up 
to a hundred and fifty and when good farm 
lands in the Middle West are held cheap at 
twice the latter figure. My mysterious old 
compilation, whoever made it or for what 
purpose, may be interesting to readers who 
remember that once our western country 
practically was all outdoors, with no edge 
to it anywhere. 

By the Treaty of Fontainebleau in 1763 
the Territory of Louisiana was transferred 
from France to Spain. In 1800 it was re- 
stored to France and in 1803 it was pur- 
chased by the United States. But its 
boundary on the line of the Spanish posses- 
sions on our southwest was not yet definitely 
settled. Negotiations between Spain and 
the United States in this regard resulted in 
the treaty of 1819 describing a line, but 
adding among other things, ‘‘The whole 
being as laid down in Melish’s map of the 
United States, published at Philadelphia, 
improved to the first of January, 1818,” 
and further providing in a separate section 
that, ‘‘To fix the line with more precision 
and to place the landmarks which shall 
designate exactly the limits of both nations 
each of the contracting parties shall appoint 
a commissioner and a surveyor.” This lat- 
ter was not done. 
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This map placed the 100th meridian of 
longitude about 100 miles east of where it 
has since been astronomically located and 
made the Red River appear to rise in the 
Snow Mountains just east of Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, about ninety miles north and 
considerably west cf the now known source 
of the Red River. 

Was Melish’s map to determine the line 
and the commissioners provided for simply 
to find and mark that line on the ground, or 
was the true 100th meridian to be sought, 
found and marked on the ground? And 
was the true Red River, instead of being a 
stream that perhaps better corresponded 
with the river shown by the map, to be 
considered the river of the treaty in the 
event this question should rise? 

Of course if the meridian of the Melish 
map was to be the line it would fall below 
the confluence of the north and south forks 
of the Red River, and neither of these 
streams could be considered in construing 
and applying that treaty, but if the true 
100th meridian was to be the line it would 
become important to determine whether 
the north or-the south fork was to be fol- 
lowed to the intersection of that meridian. 
None of these questions actually rose be- 
tween the United States and Spain or the 
United States and Mexico. 

Though Coronado, a Spaniard, made a 
military expedition from the mouth of the 
Puerco, or Pecos, River to the Arkansas, 
Kansas and Platte rivers as early as 1541, 
which was followed by about fourteen 
Spanish and French expeditions up to and 
including the year 1739, touching or cover- 
ing the territory in question—and though 
the Spanish Government in 1791 established 
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a road which was used by traders, trappers 
and explorers between Santa Fé in what is 
now New Mexico, and Natchitoches on 
the Red River, in what is now the state 
of Louisiana, traversing the country along 
the headwaters of the Canadian between 
the Canadian and the north fork of the 
Red River, thence along the north bank of 
the Red River to a point above the mouth 
of the Wichita River, where it crossed to 
the south bank, and whence it proceeded 
along the south bank to Natchitoches— 
Capt. Zebulon Pike, who had in person 
explored the country of the Arkansas 
River to its source in 1804, published a 
map in 1810 in which he made the Red 
River appear to rise in the Snow Moun- 
tains just northeast of Santa Fé. 


Clashes Over Boundaries 


Melish probably relied on the Pike map 
in this regard and repeated his mistakes as 
to the source of the Red River, and there 
was no man nearer correct. 

So all national and state and individual 
titles came in under the ancient and vague 
error in fact. 

Besides evidences of the old road bhe- 
tween Santa Fé and Natchitoches along the 
bank of the north fork of the Red River, 
there are to this day evidences of Spanish 
settlements and fortifications along this 
stream, though I am not sure of the con- 
clusive character of this evidence as to who 
these settlers were. But there is no map 
prior to the treaty of 1819 showing with so 
much as approximate correctness either the 
north or the south fork of the Red River, 
and it is probable that both Pike and Melish 
mistook the headwaters of the Can- 
adian for those of the Red River. 

In 1828 the United States and the 
United Mexican States by treaty 
agreed to the boundary line of the 
treaty of 1819 and the Republic of 
Texas having recognized the same 
line by treaty of 1836 entered into 
a convention with the United States 
in 1836 for the establishment of this 
line in accordance with the treaty 
of 1819. 

When Texas was admitted into 
the Union as a state in 1845 lines of 
the treaty of 1819 were again agreed 
to by acts of both state and Na- 
tional Government, but these lines 
had not yet been marked on the 
ground. 

The first jurisdictional clash rose 
in 1843, when Captain Cooke, de- 
tailed from the Army of the United 
States to protect traders and 
travelers in crossing United States 
territory between Santa Fé, then in 
the Republic of Texas, and the 
northwestern portions of that re- 
public, arrested and disarmed 
Colonel Snively’s command of Tex- 
ans in or north of what is now Greer 
County, regarding them as invaders 
of the territory of the United States. 

Negotiations between the two 
governments immediately followed, 
and after a court-martial had ac- 
quitted Captain Cooke and re- 
ported that each officer thought he 
was within the territorial limits of 
his own government at the time, the 
United States made reparation by 
compensation in money in 1847, 
after Texas had become a state of 
the Union. 

In 1852 Capt. R. B. Marcy and 
George B. McClellan, pursuant to 
orders from General Scott, explored 
the headwaters of the Red River, 
commencing on Cache Creek, fifty 
or more miles below the confluence 
of the north and south forks; and 
these officers gave to the Govern- 
ment its first accurate information 
as to these waters and this country. 
This was the first correction of 
Pike’s error and the first knowledge 
that an error had existed. 

In 1845 the state of Texas pro- 
posed and in 1858 the United States 
accepted an agreement to appoint 
commissioners and surveyors to find 
and mark the boundary line in 
question, with special references to 
the 100th meridian and the question 
as to whether the north or south 
fork of Red River should be fol- 
lowed westward to this meridian, 
but these commissioners did not 
commence work until June, 1860, 
and separated without agreement 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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The Columbia Six 


Five Passenger Touring Car 


sound, 
condition 1s 


Beauty that comes from 
vigorous physical 
lasting beauty. 
This is why the charm of all five 
Columbia models endures season 
after season. 

Touring Car, Sport Model, Road- 
ster, Coupé and Sedan. 
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Works With Vim 


In spite of the present noisy clamor of a small minority of work haters,| 
destinies of our old world are still controlled, and always will be, by 1 
who put an extra measure of ability and enthusiasm into their work beci! 
they know the real joy of successful accomplishment. 


The Columbia Six has no bolshevistic tendencies. 


You will find it difficult to convince a Columbia Six owner that hist 
does not take real human enjoyment in its job. 


It is the ext7a measure of vim and endurance which the Columbia Six 
into its work that makes owning and driving one a lasting pleast 


It not only climbs hills 


It not only lasts a surprising number of years, but looks young and é 
young far beyond the average car’s allotted span of life. 


Besides honest, dependable, oversize, extra quality construction all the r 
through, there are a number of exclusive Columbia features which accll 
for its wondertul vitality. 


The self-acting temperature controlling radiator shutters keep the mi 
happy the year round and able to do its best work. 


— 


The Columbia Six non-synchronizing spring suspension guards both: 
car and its occupants against vitality sapping road shocks. 


If you like a willing worker, you will like the Columbia Six. | 
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the War Department issued orders to the 
soldiers in this vicinity to eject these set- 
tlers and they were accordingly notified to 
leave, within a specified time. But before 
the arrival of the day when they were to be 
forcibly expelled, Governor Ireland had in- 
duced the President to cause the order to 
be revoked. 

The county had all along been under the 
definite jurisdiction of Texas, but was at- 
tached to other counties of the state for 
judicial purposes until a county govern- 
ment was organized and a full corps of 
oe officers was elected on July 10, 

About this time upon petitions from citi- 
zens of the two oldest settlements of the 
county, Mangum and Frazier, post offices 
were established at these places as within 
Greer County, Texas, but in December of 
the same year the Post Office Department 
corrected its error and designated them as 
within the Indian Territory! In 1879 the 
general Government had included Greer 
with a number of other Texas counties in 
a Federal judicial district of that state, and 
until March 16, 1896, the jurisdiction of 
Texas over the county was the same as 
over the other counties of the state. 


The Decision of the Court 


In 1885 the United States and Texas 
made a second unsuccessful attempt to 
settle the controversy through the commis- 
sioners, and this failure was followed by a 
provision in the organic act of the Territory 
of Oklahoma, approved May 2, 1890, ex- 
cluding Greer County from its boundaries 
until it might be adjudged to be no part of 
the state of Texas and authorizing a suit, 
which was brought in the Supreme Court of 
eS United States, to determine the ques- 

ion. 

In 1887 the Supreme Court of the state 
of Texas rendered judgment canceling a 
number of patents to lands in the county 
on the ground that the act of 1879 reserved 
them from the location of certificates here- 
tofore mentioned, and appropriated them 
for the use of the public schools and to pay 
the public debt, which in effect destroyed 
all claims of title through Texas; and in the 
same year President Cleveland issued a 
proclamation asserting the claim of the 
United States to the county and warning 
all persons attempting to acquire title to 
any of the lands here, but possessory rights 
were recognized to be in the peaceful pos- 
session of the courts. The county was the 
subject of a number of proclamations and 
executive messages. 

Some of the settlers had come here be- 
lieving that Texas owned the county and 
others believing that the United States did, 
and the amount of land taken by each 
generally indicated the source from which 
he ultimately expected to acquire title. 

After years of work by counsel on the 
respective sides in hunting for and taking 
evidence, including not only an examina- 
tion of foreign archives but additional 
explorations of the rivers in question, dur- 
ing which time Mangum was repeatedly 
visited by many interested parties, the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
March 16, 1896, decided the controversy 
against Texas, the notification being re- 
ceived at Mangum on the following day, 
while district court was in session and en- 
gaged in trying the case of D. M. Osborne 
& Co. versus 8. C. Vanleer. 

Though the effect of the decision was to 
transfer the county from the de facto juris- 
diction of Texas to the de jure jurisdiction 
of Oklahoma Territory, the county was 
without government until by virtue of an 
act of Congress approved May 4, 1896, the 
officers of Greer County, Texas, assumed 
corresponding positions as officers of Greer 
County, Oklahoma; and the same act vali- 
dated the proceedings of the courts and 
officers of Greer County, Texas, and other- 
wise provided for the transition to the new 
jurisdiction. 

Immediately after the decision of March 
16, 1896, many of the settlers believed that 
they would be put out and that the land 
would be treated as Indian land, but every- 
body got busy petitioning Congress for re- 
lief, sending District Judge A. C. Brown 
to Washington to lobby for them. 

By act of January 18, 1897, the lands of 
the county were opened to homesteaders 
free and there was a clause giving the set- 
tlers of March 16, 1896, a preference right 
to take free homestead and to purchase at 
one dollar an acre not to exceed 160 acres 
of additional land of which they were pos- 
sessed. 
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What women learn 
when they try Quaker Flour 


At the first glance they see a 
Flour uniquely white and fine. 


They find that in volume it 
makes about a ten per cent lighter 
loaf than many flours. And that 
means lighter bread. 


The looks, the flavor and the 
texture are delightful. 


The reasons lie here: 


First, in the grade of wheat. 
Wheats differ vastly. 


Second, in the fact that Quaker 
Flour includes only about half the 
kernel. Only the choicest bits go 
into it. Two lower grades of flour 
are made from the parts which 
we discard. 


Third, it doesn’t vary. Chem- 
ists constantly analyze it, bakers 
constantly test it — right in the 


Quaker Biscuit 
Flour 

This is a self-raising flour, 
made from special’ wheat in a 
special way for dainties. It is 
the right flour for biscuits, pan- 
cakes, doughnuts, cakes, cook- 
ies, etc.—much better than 
bread flour. It comes in sealed 
round packages with tops, so it 
can’t deteriorate. 


mills. 
grade. 

We make it for people who 
love Quaker quality — who want 
a superlative Flour. And they 
are many. A million users have 
already adopted Quaker Flour. 
Women everywhere are _ telling 
friends about it. 


Now four great mills are re- 
quired to supply them, with a 
daily capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Quaker Flour is not sold at a 
fancy price. Thousands of gro- 
cers have it, and those who don’t 
will get it. 

There is no reason why women 
who love super-quality should not 
have Quaker Flour. Ask for it. 
One sack will change all 
ideas on Flour. 


Every sack is this super- 


your 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated inner 
wheat—just the choicest, sweet- 
est, whitest bits of the kernel. 
It is impossible to make a higher 
grade of farina, yet this costs no 
fancy price. Serve as a break- 
fast dainty or in fritters. Use in 
waffles, griddle cakes, etc. The 
granulations add enticements 
to such foods. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Peterborough, Ontario 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we conform to Government requirements as to 
percentage of wheat kernel used. 
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The Peach Plan 


\ , y HEN folly invites a crisis in the affairs of 
humanity there comes out of the crowd a 
man inspired, who shapes order out of 
chaos. Improvement in the technic of burglary necessi- 
tates improvement in the fashioning of locks. The inven- 
tion of an armor-piercing shell encourages the invention of 
better armor. What man has fashioned man may wreck. 
If mind ean conceive of a problem, mind can find the solu- 
tion. A catastrophe invited by the folly of man may be 
avoided by man’s wisdom. 

The solution of our national problems is simple if we but 
exercise the common sense that guides us in the conduct of 
our private affairs. 

Consider first our railroad problem. It is a problem 
solely because men are blinded by apprehension, whereas 
the proper solution is simplicity itself. It is clear that gross 
receipts must at all times exceed the long-haul charge based 
on interstate averages for the ton mile, modified, to be 
sure, by the overhead incident to net returns on fixed 
earnings. 

This may be guaranteed by an ad valorem rating 
conditioned on Federal supervision of long-haul fuel con- 
sumption. In other words, gross mileage less the prorated 
excess on depreciation may be deducted from maintenance 
charges and carried as a reserve. Under this system the 
holder of stocks and bonds would be relieved of the burden 
made necessary by manipulation of priority regulations 
and the investor would be guaranteed against prestige in 
conformity with fixed economic laws. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that a small tax on purchases in excess of 
thirty cents would meet the annual deficit. 

We come now to the problem of labor. All efforts to 
adjust this matter must be conditioned on the established 
principle that capital, so called, is incident to the minimum 
wage fixed by annual labor turnover. Adam Smith makes 
it clear that the excess production of one year fixes the 
wage scale necessitated by the decreased vitality of supply. 
This is inevitable. Piecework, however, may alleviate 
economic pressure to the extent that individual initiative 
makes possible in case of reversion to type. Otherwise col- 
lective bargaining may be accepted as a safeguard to 
strengthen the commodity cost and obviate manipulation 
of excess. 

We find, then, that a given unit of production equals the 
fixed return on capital, less tax and overhead, if conditions 
are ideal. Any increase of wages made necessary by this 
system could be absorbed by the consumer. 

The next important problem is the matter of our rela- 
tion to foreign countries. Our traditional policy of isola- 
tion is sufficient evidence that we are pledged as a people 
to regional control of undeveloped entities. Trade balances 
may be affected by a mandatory dictum of member 
nations, subject to fluctuation of exchange and securi- 
ties held as a national reserve, but the right of self- 
determination is a fixed basis for computation of accrued 
interest on obligations incurred prior to status quo forma- 
tions and secret understandings. It follows, therefore, that 
duty and interest impel us to assume these burdens and 
responsibilities. The great heart of America will not and 
dare not avoid that hope of entangling reservations 
adopted by the menace of economic and social revolution. 
The cost of maintenance could be met by a capital tax on 
real and personal property. 

Last but by no means least of our problems is that of 
inflated curreney and the consequent rise in the price of all 
commodities. 

A currency issue prior to or conflicting with bullion 
withdrawn from circulation militates against the free ex- 
ercise of fundamental economics. The solution lies in 
properly apportioned call loans and the manipulation of 
Federal short-term obligations in transit. Bulk of gold 
does not represent wealth if production retards a balance 
of trade. Once we have grasped this fundamental truth we 
are in position to restore the value of a dollar by an issue of 
silver proportioned to the existing purchasing power as 
against fluctuations of excess profits necessitated by the 


American standard of living. A Federal commission com- 


posed of men versed in this science should be established 
and given full power to take it out of the taxpayer if he 
happens to have anything left. 


The First Step 


! 
A LITTLE success is a curious thing and inspires buf- 
foons to antics that delight the gods. Great success 
brings with it a burden of responsibility, and responsibility 
sobers. The radical lifted to power finds his pretty theories 
an impediment in the business of dealing with hard condi- 
tions and casts them aside. He becomes a conservative, 
which is to say that he becomes a convert to facts. The 
| colt prances because he is not hitched to a load. 


%, 
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The man who is called out of the crowd to assume a 
great task of which he is worthy begins at once a mental 
house cleaning. This new responsibility demands thoughts 
and familiars in keeping with its measure. The thing worth 
while yesterday is to-day cast aside as too trivial for one 
engaged in a great enterprise. The little hates and preju- 
dices that occupied the foreground are brushed aside as 
one brushes aside swinging cobwebs to get a clear vision. 
Frequently opportunity makes the man in the sense that 
the man frequently grows up to a responsibility thrust 
upon him. 

The great are simple because they have shorn off un- 
essentials. A pose is a confession of inferiority. And the 
great are humble because they realize, as lesser men do not, 
that opportunity is no more than permission to serve and 
that the best servant is he who is a slave to his task. 

One cannot conceive of a Lincoln with a valet, of a Jesus 
scornfully brushing aside humanity’s driftwood, of a 
Socrates strutting before a mirror. 

Mighty men are near to being crushed by the burdens 
their strength invites. 

Lesser men, when lifted to a place one notch above the 
level of their fellows and given a light burden in keeping 
with their little abilities, do not experience this sense of 
being crushed; for whereas a great success brings respon- 
sibilities that leave no time for thought of self, a little 
success invites introspection and offers itself as a sop to 
vanity. We are ever eager to make the best possible im- 
pression upon ourselves. We seldom pass judgment upon 
self without recommending the accused to the mercy of the 
court. 

The little man who has attained a little success does 
not look upon the great gulf that separates him from the 
great, but turns to feast his enraptured eyes upon the little 
distance that separates him from those he has left behind. 
Thus have we the arrogance of a millionaire, the pompous 
strut of a congressman, the smug complacency of a county 
auditor, the hauteur of a village dog catcher. Each has 
interpreted responsibility as an invitation to develop fat- 
ness of the ego. 

When ‘one takes the first step up the ladder of success 
he feels much more conspicuous than he seems. If he is 
possessed of a sense of humor he will appear less asinine 
than those not similarly endowed, but until he becomes 
accustomed to the elevation he will be a victim of ingrow- 
ing thoughts. 

In all of his conversation the I’s will have it. And if he 
would avoid the very appearance of arrogance and for the 
sake of policy assume a humility he does not feel his fraud 
deceives no one and serves only to accentuate the pride he 
endeavors to conceal. 

If this first step be the last of which he is capable he will 
not at any time outgrow his high opinion of himself, but 
will go to his grave smugly content in the conviction that 
his passing will jar the earth from its orbit. 

If the first step is but the beginning of greatness he will 
shortly become bored by the monotony of the level he has 
attained, and when the thrill of accomplishment has lost 
its kick he will set himself a higher goal and tense his 
thews for a greater burden, progressing thus step by step, 
with ever-lessening thought for himself and ever-increasing 
respect for duty, until in the end by the grace of God and 
industry he achieves the simplicity, gentleness and humil- 
ity that are the heritage of those who serve God by serving 
their fellows. 


Ambition 


HILDREN play a game of wishing, a game that exer- 

cises the imagination and lends itself to endless and 
delightful variations. Youth builds air castles and matu- 
rity nurses ambition. Ambition is but the wish of childhood 
plus resolve. : 

If I could be anything other than I am I think I should 
prefer being a common yellow dog. 

Common yellow dogs are very literal and innocent of 
pose or false standards. They are not bound by precedent; 
they do not cringe before custom; they are free to accept 
an invitation to the open road; they are not cursed by 
the gift of introspection. 

As a yellow dog I might find it expedient to sacrifice 
pride and wag my tail to get a bone, but mortals seeking 
a profit are actuated by a like expediency. There might be 
times when discretion would suggest groveling to escape 
a blow, but men and nations follow a similar course. 

If another yellow dog whose record did him little credit 
should greet me on the street no arbitrary standard of 
good manners would require me to bark pleasantly or 
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Punishment — 


(55 may not believe in a theory of 
must in any case accept punishment 
ence. The established order of things 
not violate it with impunity. Punishn 
lation as inevitably as reaction foll 

Persons who have avoided the task 
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the palace for an unknown time. But 

he blubbered woefully on the morning 

of June twelfth. Huldah bore the 
business composedly, and Bolsover 
told Ichabod that he was proud of her 
when the Glory was slipping out be- 
tween the lighthouse and the sand 
spit on the other side of the channel. 
Ichabod hardly heard this commendation. 
His eyes could see the whale walk on the 
roof in Orange Street above the elm tops 
for a long time. But in an hour the town 
had become a huddle of green and gray, 
with the gold peak of the spire like a fleck of 
fire drifting on the sky. 

“Tf I was you,” said the first mate, Amos 
Hazzard, “I'd go take a slug of rum, Iccy, 
an’ cry my head off.’ 

Ichabod hated rum and omitted that 
part of the counsel. But in a month he 
began to take heart, and proved a com- 
petent second mate with some coaching. 
Bolsover no longer repented bringing the 
boy to sea, and Ichabod’s passion for whale 
oil was amazing. 

The voyage fortunately was not long. 
It was short and lucky in all ways. Five 
fat and imprudent whales met the Glory 
east of Buenos Aires, where they had no 
right to be, and Ichabod saw a longboat 
smashed like a dry pod under the tail of 
one. He helped set Amos Hazzard’s arm, 
too, and learned {to stand the stench of 
boiling whale meat while the oil was 
bubbling in the brick house on deck, At 
night he discussed matrimony with his 
father and worked on that unprinted epic, 
Nantucket, which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
afterward pronounced one of the most re- 
markable poems ever written in English. 

On April 15, 1858, the Glory of the Isle 
nosed into Nantucket Bay, scraping the 
bar, her filthy sails flapping in a mild 
breeze, the figurehead green with salt stains 
and weed. Ichabod shivered in this north- 
ern air and peered at the boats racing out 
from the vacant wharves. In his father’s 
honor the bell tolled from Orange Street 
and he saw his own catboat beating up in 
the throng of dories that drew aside and 
gave it precedence. Its sail flapped over as 
it came alongside and Huldah held up a 
bundle of shawls that wiggled curiously. 
Erastus cupped his hands and shouted 
against the roar of the crew that it was a 
boy, and Ichabod became a lunatic until 
he was somehow got ashore. 

“What’s his name?” Bolsover asked on 
the wharf. 

“Oh, I haven’t named him, sir,’”’ said 
Huldah. “I couldn’t think of that when 
his father wasn’t here.’’ 

“And if Icey hadn’t come home for four 
years, would you have let the poor little 
squid run round without any name, 
madam?” 

“Oh, father,’ Ichabod protested, ‘‘he— 
he doesn’t look anything like a squid!” 

“Better call him Steam Whistle,” said 
Erastus cruelly. ‘‘He sounds like one.” 


“Lord, Girl, 
Don’t Cry 
That Way! 
The Glory’s 


Lucky. She Was Never Out More Than Three Years’? 


“And why didn’t you run up the boy 
flag, young man, instead of frightening 
Iecy to death like that?”’ Bolsover de- 
manded, pulling the boy’s ear, 

‘*The—what, sir?”’ 

“The boy flag,’ said Bolsover, then 
sighed. 

This generation knew nothing of old 
customs and devices. He watched Ichabod 
and Huldah move off up the pier, then 
turned to the crowding agents of oil houses. 
They were respectfully eager, not clamor- 
ous as in the great days. He leaned on a 


barrel while he talked to them, and when. 


he left it found his blue sleeve smeared 
with something black, so looked back and 
beheld on the barrel’s side, ‘‘ Kier’s Petro- 
leum Mineral Fluid for Household Light- 


“‘Good heavens, Erastus,” he said, ‘‘do 
folks use that stuff here?” 

‘Why, of course, sir! Everybody says 
it gives a lot more light than whale oil, and 
it don’t cost so much.”’ 7 

Bolsover groaned, partly from sorrow 
and partly as the wind roused his rheu- 
matism. In Orange Street Ichabod was 
watching his son blow bubbles in his eve- 
ning bath, and still apologizing to Huldah 
for his unmanly desertion of her in the 
most abject manner. Huldah thought that 
her husband looked like the King Arthur 
of Mr. Tennyson’s pretty poems, though 
his daguerreotypes do not show Ichabod as 
more comely than the ordinary young male, 
and his jaw was too heavy for real beauty. 
He was quite bewildered at finding him- 
self a parent, and Bolsover could not laugh 
at him. 

“‘T was never at home when ‘any of the 
boys were born, Iecy. I never knew until 
I’d come in and see the boy flag up.” 

“Was there a special flag, father? Oh, 
yes, I’ve heard of that! Good Lord, sir, he 
might have died without my knowing 
anything about it!” 

Bolsover sighed again, and listened to 
Ichabod’s dark fancies of what might have 
happened. Next morning he sold the Glory 
of the Isle to Hawk & Peabody, merchants, 
New Bedford. His hand shivered on the 
signature and the check was as loathsome 
as a death warrant, but he threw a veil 
over his sorrow and settled down to the 
slow comfort of his house and his family. 
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Huldah fussed over 
his rheumatism and 
Ichabod consulted 
him on each small 
detailof the younger 
Ichabod’s growth. 
He remained a king 
with all the honors. Hawk 
& Peabody always sent 
him word of the Glory’s 
sailings, and he read of 
her exploits with the 
pride of an old trainer 
who sees his champion per- 
form. 

Nothing troubles Nan- 
tucket except wind and fog. 
The political brew of 1858-59 
left the island calm. Even 
the tumultuous summer of 
1860 did not bother the Bol- 
sover house so much as the 
unkind cutworms that as- 
saulted Huldah’s flowers, and 
were in turn assailed with 
whale oil, which is specific 
against garden pests. The 
great gale of that September did the last 
blooms some damage, and Bolsover was con- 
soling Huldah for this when Erastus trotted 
in with news that the Glory was crossing the 
bar. In half an hour her captain was drink- 
ing sherry in the parlor and loudly la- 
menting the storm. He had cleared from 
New Bedford two days since and a wave 
had removed three seamen, a harpooner 
and his first mate forever from the Glory’s 


eck. 

“T’ll have to sign on men here, Cap’n 
Bolsover—that’s to say, if I can get any.” 

“You'll have no difficulty, Mr. Cobb,” 
said Bolsover, sure that Nantucket would 
see the Glory supplied with her best blood. 
“Teey, go along down street and tell some 
of the men.” 

Ichabod went down Main Street to the 
wharves, where men lounged and looked at 
the trim ship. But he was pleasantly 
jeered. 

“Go out under Sammy Cobb, Iccy?”’ 
said Ithuriel Hazzard, the harpooner. ‘‘Not 
for ten dollars gold a day. He ain’t a 
sailor. He’s a longshore clerk. Hawk & 
Peabody must be crazy sendin’ the Glory 
out with a fool like that!” 

“Would you sign on if I can find a good 
first mate?” 

“To be sure,” said Hazzard, ‘‘and bring 
along some of my boys with me.”’ 

But there was no first mate ready to sail 
under Samuel Cobb, and Ichabod went 
back to Orange Street gloomily. Cobb 
swore, disregarding Huldah in the next 
room feeding the baby his evening bread 
and milk. 

“There’s no men left on Nantucket! 
Well, dammit, I’ll try Edgartown then, or 
put back to Bedford. No one that wants a 
first mate’s berth and pay? It’s a fine state 
of things!” 

Bolsover writhed in the deep chair, 
where his rheumatism held him, and stared 
at his son. 

“Nonsense, sir, you’ve only to cruise 
round the town and you'll pick up a dozen 
first mates! I know Nantucket better 
than ——”’ 

‘“‘Humph!” said Cobb. “I guess the 
young fellows like stayin’ ashore too well. 
Well, now it’s come to a pretty pass when 
I can’t find a mate and four men for the 
best whaler ever came out of Nantucket.” 
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a game that every boy loves like his life, and is as 

sure to play as he is to breathe. On his seat one 
minute, on his elbows and knees the next—any wonder 
the ordinary suit is gone in no time? 

Parents: Put your boy in Dubbelbilt Clothes, then “mar- 
bles” or any other game needn’t worry you. Dubbelbilt 
Clothes are made extra strong where the wear comes—at 
seat, elbows, knees, pockets, seams, and every tug-and- 
strain point. 

It is this extra strength, so thoroughly built into Boys’ 
Dubbelbilt Clothes, that makes it possible to guarantee six 
months’ service with every Dubbelbilt suit. 


Go to the store in your town where you see the name 
Dubbelbilt, and examine these trim, stylish boys’ suits. Notice 
especially the famous Walcloth fabrics, in blues, browns, 
grays, greens, olive, and up-to-date mixtures. 

$16.75 —$18.75—$20.75—upwards to $36.75—same prices 
everywhere in the United States. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 

If you can’t find a store near you selling Dubbelbilt Clothes, 
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for price you want to pay. We'll send you a Dubbelbilt 
suit direct. 
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He looked at Ichabod over his glass and 
grinned. 

“Tt’s the same everywhere. The boys 
ain’t what their fathers was, and ——” 

‘Sir,’ said Bolsover, ‘‘my son has —— 

“T’ll go, of course,’ Ichabod said, and 
walked into the dining room, shutting the 
doors behind him. Huldah smiled up from 
her duties toward the lesser Ichabod and 
thought her husband more like King Ar- 
thur than ever as he spoke: ‘It'll break 
father’s heart if the Glory puts out without 
any Nantucket men on her, and—I’m 
going. Please forgive me.” 

“Oh,” said Huldah after a breath that 
seemed to fill her throat with hot sand, ‘‘of 
course you must! And what books shall I 
pack up for you, dear?” 

Hazzard and three of his innumerable 
sons followed Ichabod. The town assem- 
bled to cheer the Glory out, and Bolsover 
watched her flag dip from the whale walk 
on the roof. They had gilded her figure- 
head now, but her lines were not altered. 
She was still the finest ship in the trade, 
and he was sure that she had the best first 
mate. Huldah agreed with him, then 
sobbed and leaned on the flagpole. The 
old man wondered suddenly if all women 
loved their husbands so. 

“We'll send letters off tg all the consuls 
in South America, Huldah, and the mails 
are better than they used to be. You'll 
hear from Iecy everywhere he makes port. 
I—oh, Lord, girl, don’t cry that way! The 
Glory’s lucky. She was never out more 
than three years.” 

Huldah dried her eyes obediently and 
helped him down the ladder into the attic. 
They drank champagne for supper, but 
something was wrong with the flavor, and 
the baby wailed upstairs in a dreary low 
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fashion. The house seemed deadly silent “‘We’ll have to take our 
without Ichabod’s whistle. Bolsover re- whined, and had the ship i 
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the consular map. He spent days devising South Atlantic April. 
a mail system and cursed the sloth of the Ichabod had learned to ¢ 
South American states which had no tele- as a fool and something of 
graph then. The mutter of trouble on the had no dignity. The men| 
mainland passed by him so completely that his back, and now with | 
the shout rattling up from the night steam- they talked in clusters on} 
boat of April twelfth only thrilled him in that soon smelled of pitch d 
the hope that the Glory had found aschool the sun became terrible : 


of lazy whales and had come back full. But 
Erastus panted in with other news: 

“They’ve started firing on Fort Sumter! 
And I’m thirteen and that’s old enough 
to be a drum a? 

“Shut your mouth, sir!’ roared Bolsover 
in a voice heard all down Orange Street. 
“Shut your mouth and don’t frighten your 
sister !%.. * 

He shook with cold. He knew the men 
of the Southern ports too well to fancy 
they would shrink from war at sea. They 
would arm their fast schooners and the 
new cotton steamboats and go out. But he 
found that a truthful man can lie gallantly 
and halfway came to believe his silly state- 
ments to Huldah. She smiled over her 


put back before there could be any danger. 
On’ May fourth Bolsover interrupted his 
fluency as a prophet and went up to the 
attic, where there was a chestful of flags. 
He got out one, coughing in the fumes of 
lavender, and bore it down to Erastus, who 
was amusing young Ichabod by telling the 
fat child that he wasn’t the baby any more. 

“You'll run this up the second they 
sight the Glory, Erastus, or look out for a 
thrashing, sir!” 

Erastus looked at the flag, bright red 
with black bars that crossed from corner to 


father, and Bolsover told Huldah that 
Ichabod must be in by the end of summer 
at the latest. He walked the streets, more 
silent every day, and went to the wharf to 
meet each steamer. He spent most of his 
time on the whale walk in clear weather, 
though, and his mind was filled with old 
memories of waves that dash over slanting 
decks, and how whales are never docile in 
the moment of death. His eyes grew dull 
watching the perilous South. 

On. February 25, 1862, the Glory rode 
into the bay of Callao, and Ichabod beamed 
at the Peruvian shore and the white houses 
of the filthy town. Captain Cobb swag- 
gered for the benefit of the port officers and 
boasted about their great catch in the South 
Pacific. The Glory was full of oil. Extra 
casks were cleated to the deck. 
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F atigue—the Sreatest enemy 
you have in your work today 


‘ery year 800,000 serious industrial 


‘idents occur in the United States. 
‘thorities claim that 83% of them 
juld have been prevented had the 
rker not been fatigued. 


Mhroughout the world tremendous efforts 
| are being made to prevent the man who 
\_ works with hand or brain from becoming 
--fatigued. 


rank B. Gilbreth, whose books, ‘‘Fatigue 
ly” and ‘Motion Study,’ are landmarks, is 
tantly devising new ways to eliminate fatigue. 
| Society of Industrial Engineers has recently 
jointed a committee of noted men to study 
(ns to prevent unnecessary fatigue. 


0 help solve this important problem, an in- 
‘ous machine has been devised in England, 
ich makes it possible to determine the state of 
‘gue of the individual. 


Mr, Winifred Cullis, Professor of Physiology at 
‘London School of Medicine, during her recent 
i} to America announced the results which had 
2 obtained with its use. 


me of the most important results established is 
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that men and women in various ways waste their 
precious energy. 


It is because of this waste that they become 
over-fatigued in their daily tasks. This is why so 
many fail and meet defeat. 


One of the greatest of these wastes comes from 
pounding away energy on hard pavements. Every 
step you take with hard leather heels or ‘‘dead”’ 
rubber heels acts as a hammer blow to your deli- 
cate nervous system. The constant repetition of 
the shocks from your 8000 steps a day tends to 
exhaust your energy—to produce fatigue. 


Remove this cause of fatigue 


You can do much to prevent this condi- 
tion. You can eliminate the shocks of 
pounding hard heels on still harder pave- 
ments. O’Sullivan’s Heels absorb the 
shocks that tire you out. 


Tosecure the resiliency, the springiness 
of O’Sullivan’s Heels, the highest grades 
of rubber are blended by a special formula. 


Stop pounding away your energy. Go 
to your shoe repairer today and have 
O’Sullivan’s Heels put on your shoes. 


With every step on ~ 
hard heels you are 
pounding away your 
energy. 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 

Miles off a red flash loosed another slam 
and was answered from a distance. Cobb 
came lumbering up, and the ship bristled 
in the starlight with whispering men. 

“They must be half a mile apart, sir,’”’ 
old Hazzard judged. 

The harpooner could recall 1813, and 
Ichabod listened to him drawling on with a 
wonder at the endurance of such slaughter. 

“Tt’s getting nearer,’’ Cobb guessed, 
“and there ain’t a breath.” 

The noise grew and the red flashes took 
more shape. Sometimes Ichabod thought 
he could make out the contending hulls and 
the line of rigging, but just as dawn came 
there was a last amazing flash and the sea 
was lit so brightly that they could see the 
fae. of a mast up from the red heart of the 
wre 

“Tf ‘the Southern boat’s won,’ 
Hazzard, ‘‘we’re cooked geese.’ 

But the sun rose and the flag of the con- 
quering steamer blew out for a second. 
The men of the Glory cheered, and pres- 
ently Captain Closser, U. S. S. Peekskill, 
sent his compliments by a boatswain, and 
an invitation to breakfast, with the addition 
that any ship’s carpenters would be wel- 
come 

Cobb and Ichabod were rowed to the 
warship, and Captain Closser genially hoped 
they wouldn’t mind meeting a Confederate 
officer at mess. 

“This was a regular spitfire. Well, her 
powder blew her hell high and all we’ve got 
is two of her crew and this officer. Ain’t it 
the devil?” 

Ichabod looked at the grooves of shot on 
the deck and heard the pounding below, 
where repairs were undertaken. Captain 
Closser admitted that the Peekskill would 
sink if the sea rose just now. She was 
badly hacked. 

““You’re a Nantucketer, ain’t you, Mr. 
Bolsover? Well, I’m a Marblehead man 
myself. Come along. Breakfast ought to 
be ready.” 

These calm officers astounded Ichabod 
as they complained of the coffee and won- 
dered how soon the Peekskill could make 
New York with her paddles crippled. But 
they all got up to bow when a tall boy 
sidled in, draped in a nightshirt and some 
misfit breeches. He looked at Ichabod, 
who realized Charley Terrill as a Confed- 
erate officer with the dizziness of a dream. 

“Oh, my Lord, Iccy,’” said Terrill, 
“wherever did you drop off of? And how 
are all the whales?”’ 

He sat beside Ichabod and asked about 
his cruise and laughed when he heard of his 
late arrival in the war. 

“But I’m mighty glad you weren’t home 
when we shelled the tar off Nantucket, las’ 
week. Well, sir, she burned fine, and—oh, 
sit down, you big fool! You’ re the easiest 
teased man I ever did see!” 

Ichabod sat down and tried to laugh, but 
his heart was still hammering, and after 
breakfast he got Terrill aside in the shade 
of a paddle box. The Richmond boy 
grinned and shook his head. 
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“T don’t think any of our boats’d be crazy 
enough to tackle Nantucket, Iccy. Too 
much shoal water, and what’s the good of 
shellin’ a little place like that? Lord, how 
white you got! I’m sorry I teased you.” 

He listened to Ichabod’s exposition of 
the reasons why the idea of Nantucket 
under fire hurt him, and beamed at the end. 

“T do wish I could orate like that. 
There’s a young lady lives in Lexington 
that—but I don’t believe there’s any such 
baby as that you say you’ve got. They’d 
put him in a glass case like they do clocks.” 

Captain Closser consented to mail a 
letter for Ichabod in New York, and 
shrugged at the suggestion of Confederate 
privateers north of Long Island. He loaned 
his cabin desk to Ichabod and waited while 
the long letter was written. 

“We ought to make New York in three 
days with luck. But I’d tell your captain 
to stay out a ways until you’re off Cape 
Cod. And don’t get friendly with ships 
that don’t show colors, either.” 

‘‘What colors do they fly?” asked Icha- 
bod, licking the mucilage. 

Closser opened a chest and flung on the 
desk a red flag with crossed stripes of blue 
bearing stars. 

“That’s what most of them show—or 
white with a red union. It’s kind of mixed. 
This one mostly.” 

Ichabod studied the banner and noted 
its colors. The Peekskill fired a salute, and 
the Glory slipped north again into the 
empty circle of sky and the slow wind 
pushed her toward the New England shore. 
She met nothing but fog, and Cobb be- 
came brave. He made a point of assuring 
the Nantucket men they should be landed 
on the island, but his swagger wilted when 
the fog dropped thick on the twentieth of 
June and through it the sound of unseen 
paddles brought the ship silent. Ichabod 
peered into the drift for the possible glimpse 
of the red flag, and that night he dreamed 
of standing on Nantucket wharf with the 
town smoldering still and that Erastus was 
led past him loaded with chains to be shot 
against a wall. Monstrous gray officers 
clanked to and fro and waved sabers that 
sprinkled blood on the cobbles of Main 
Street. He woke with a yell that made the 
watch halt on deck. 

“Lord, though,’ said Cobb at breakfast, 
“fa squadron could sail right into Boston 
Bay in a fog like this, and—well, I’ve been 
thinkin’ we’d better make straight for 
Bedford, Bolsover.”’ 

“We signed on to be landed at Nan- 
tucket,’’ Ichabod stated. 

But he could not be very angry now, 
forty miles from home. He began to clear 
the litter from his cabin and to pack his 
books. A charitable wind came up and 
swept the Glory along all day, so that when 
sunset was near the man at lookout saw 
Martha’s Vineyard plainly, and there was a 
moon half the night. Ichabod sat in shirt 
and trousers drinking black coffee and 
planning how to greet his son, who wouldn’t 
know him. He stopped resenting Cobb’s 
grating snore, and the motion of the Glory 
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lulled him to a stark sleep that held until 
ye woke into fog that oozed through his 
oor. 

“‘That ought to be the Brant Point light,’’ 
said old Hazzard, squatted near the bows, 
indicating a glow, “‘but’s hard to tell.” 

“T could swim in from here,’ Ichabod 
grinned, stamping on the wet planks, for 
the fog was cold at this hour. 

The ship was mere mist in the mist, her 
sails invisible. Yet suddenly there came 
the noise of a bell striking far off four 
times like the chime of a music box, and 
after its note had ceased a cock crowed. 

“‘We must be right off the channel,’ 
Hazzard laughed. ‘Better go get dressed 
up, Iecy—and I guess you won’t ever go 
whalin’ again, will you?” 

Light came in the gray vapor gently, and 
the star of the Brant Point lamp waned 
as day began. The crew filed up, excited 
and chaffing the Nantucket men, and Cobb 
came on deck. 

“T’d hate to risk gettin’ stuck on the 
bar,” he said, ‘‘but I’ll take her in so’s you 
and the men can land in style.” 

He took the wheel and gave orders 
pompously. Ichabod stood beside him 
tremulous, and the fog lifted enough to 
show the bay’s mouth and the two points 
of sand. The Glory sagged in toward her 
native port, and Ichabod smiled, thinking 
that she would surprise the town stealing 
in. Between the points he could hear the 
rustle of beach grass, and then as the 
Glory passed over the bar the fog rose in 
rags from the water and rolled back up the 
bay, up the slope of the sleeping town, and 
a wind filled the Glory’s sails with a vast 
rattle from the blocks. She swung splen- 
didly in toward Nantucket. Ichabod gazed 
at the trees about Orange Street, and a 
flag hanging limp rippled out from a pole 
near the church tower, and its colors 
caught the light—red as blood, with dark 
crossed stripes. He heard Cobb’s breath 
go into a sob, and the captain threw his 
weight against the wheel. 

“They’ve took the town!’ he wailed. 
“Help get her round, Bolsover, for és 

‘‘That’s the rebel flag!”” a man howled. 

The deck felt soft under Ichabod’s bare 
feet. He glared at the captured wharves 
and filled his lungs with air. 

““Get her out quick,’ he said, “before 
you’re seen! So long!” 

He threw himself into the bay and sank 
deep in its chill. When he came up gurgling 
the Glory had slued about. He could read 
the tarnished letters of her name on the 
stern, and struck out for shore with a 
prayer that she might escape. There must 
be batteries masked in the beach grass of 
the points, and the two small anchored 
ships might be Confederate cruisers.. But 
he was thinking too fast for reason. He 
must get to Orange Street. Even if he was 
caught they must let him see his wife and 
his father. If they were prisoners he would 
be a prisoner too. He swam in long dives, 
and at last one of the piles of South Wharf 
bruised his shoulder. As he climbed the 
ladder beside it he saw the Glory in the 
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put the case to his committee. A moment 
of quick discussion, a vote about the table, 
and it was done or refused. If done, Com- 
rade Stahl thumped a slip of paper most 
emphatically with a rubber stamp. If 
refused, the citizen was hustled away un- 
ceremoniously. 

Comrade Stahl, being interviewed, de- 
nied that this was a red movement, or at 
least an all-red one. 

“We are finished with militarism,’ he 
said. “The Noske troops, the Reichswehr, 
are as bad as the Baltic troops. They are 
monarchists and militarists. If they had 
their way the workman would be fighting 
France again. We do not need troops from 
Berlin to keep order in the Ruhr. We will 
raise our own police among the working- 
men. This town is orderly, isn’t it? The 
two Socialist parties have combined with 
the Communists. You see men with red 
brassards. They are revolutionaries. But 
you see others with green-and-white bras- 
sards, don’t you? They are workingmen of 
the state police.” 

“Then this has nothing to do with the 
Social revolution?” I asked. 

Comrade Stahl hesitated, perhaps be- 
cause his committee was listening. 

“We want,” he said finally, ‘‘to see that 
this new government puts in a thorough 
Socialist program. Perhaps we’ll enforce 
that later. But first we must put down 
militarism. The workmen of this district” — 
here Comrade Stahl exploded—‘“‘ will never, 


never be bullied by reactionary drill ser-. 


geants again!”’ 

He admitted that Essen, where the cen- 
tral revolutionary committee was then 
forming, took generally a more extreme 
view. I thought at the time that Comrade 
Stahl, in playing up antimilitarism and 
playing down the Social revolution, was 
merely putting forward his best-selling 
point. I had yet to learn that it was at the 
moment a very fair summary of the situa- 
tion—as regarded Diisseldorf. 

“The Reichswehr troops are falling back 
on Wesel,’”’ he added. 


In the British Zone 


A morning’s search revealed no sharper 
news than this. The two Socialist editors 
whom we saw had nothing to offer but gen- 
eral remarks on the people’s revolution. 
Try to pin them down to something specific 
and they began at once a soap-box oration— 
like the populist who brightened up the 
funeral with a few remarks on the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
sixteen to one. 

In one of those offices we met a woman 
whom—had we been better informed—we 
should have lingered to interview. She was 
a short, rather dumpy person of middle age, 
with an intent face, a knotted brow and a 
pair of brown, unhappy eyes. She wore, 
even in office hours, a long, all-enveloping 
coat as simple as a soldier’s and one of those 


unbecoming hats deemed respectable in 
Germany. This was Frau Agnes, friend of 
Rosa Luxemburg and Emma Goldman, a 
force in German revolutionary Socialism. 
From the meeting of the National Assem- 
bly, to which she is a delegate, she had re- 
turned to the scene of action. 

But that afternoon we found in a little 
town some seven or eight miles away two 
Britons who illuminated the whole thing. 
The zone of actual occupation, except for 
theCologne-Coblenz-Mayence bridgeheads, 
is confined to the left bank of the Rhine. 
Diisseldorf and most of the roaring Ruhr is 
in the fifty-kilometer neutral zone of the 
right bank. The district on the left bank 
from opposite Diisseldorf to the Dutch 
border is held by the Belgians. But into 
the right bank, to a point seven or eight 
miles from Diisseldorf, thrusts the circle 
of the British bridgehead of Cologne. On 
its extreme outposts two British officers rule 
solitary in this little hamlet over civilian 
affairs. We found them clean-cut, scrub- 
bedly imperturbable, most glad to see 
strangers of their own speech and most 
thoroughly informed. Indeed as [I listened 
to their detached, impartial summary of 
the situation I felt I knew why Britain, 
furnished at all her outposts by such calm 
political intelligences as these, governs half 
the world. 


Careful Planning 


The general strike, called by the Ebert 
government to get rid of Kapp—they 
said—had begun on Monday of the week 
before. In all the early days of that week 
the region had quivered with rumors that 
something was stirring from the left. On 
Thursday an army of workingmen, thor- 
oughly equipped with infantry weapons, 
sprang up at Hagen, one of the mining 
cities, as though by spontaneous genera- 
tion. They were perfectly organized; they 
seemed to know exactly what todo, Every 
automobile truck in the region, every drop 
of gasoline, was commandeered at once. By 
night they were moving southward. As 
they went on the towns in their path rose 
and joined them. 

Someone had apparently planned the 
whole thing, even to its minutest detail, in 
advance. Near Elberfeld, and on the edge 
of the British advanced zone, they en- 
countered the largest body of government 
troops in the region. It had apparently, 
upon news of the Hagen uprising, been 
rapidly thrown together in order to defend 
Diisseldorf. 

The ensuing fight was murderous, con- 
sidering it was conducted almost without 
artillery. The chief of the two Britons had 
been down to Solingen, where 1500 Reichs- 
wehr troops, fleeing in utter defeat to occu- 
pied territory, had been interned by the 
British. j 

“Their officers told me,” he said, ‘“‘that 
nowhere in the war had they encountered 
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such fury of attack. Two battalion com- 
manders said that they had lost a third of 
their strength in killed or wounded before 
they broke.” 

Now the Reichswehr troops which re- 
mained were trying to get through a hostile 
country to concentrate on the fortified and 
conservative city of Wesel, down the Rhine 
toward Holland. 

“Tt’s a workingmen’s movement against 
the army,” said the chief. ‘‘The Social 
Democrats and Independent Socialists 
seem so far to have the upper hand. The 
Communists and Spartacists are joining in 
just now because the movement is violent. 
I suppose, though, that the real reds will 
want to cut loose and keep up the show as 
soon as the others show any sign of drawing 
in and making terms. Probably they’ll 
pull a lot of the others with them.” 

That, of course, is the general rule of revo- 
lutions—a sweep from right to left always. 

“There must have been lively action 
again,’ he concluded, “judging from the 
firing this morning.” 

I looked at the wire hound, and the wire 
hound bent his brown eye almost reproach- 
fully on me. 

“The firing?”’ I said, too amazed to 
bluff. 

“Oh, yes, probably you wouldn’t hear it 
in Diisseldorf, the town makes such a 
racket. They must have taken Duisburg, 
down the river, because the row started 
there this morning at dawn—artillery, as 
wellassmallarms. It stopped before noon, 
but there’s been a beautiful racket all day 
to the north.” 

“Englishman,” I said, “‘the American 
reporter is unexcelled for quickness and 
speed. He feels events before they happen. 
The Briton is slow—slow. From the 
depths of your ignorance would you kindly 
enlighten our omniscience? Where the 
deuce do we go?” j 

The Briton laughed. 

‘““Wesel’s the place,” hesaid. **The revo- 
lution will be made or broken at Wesel. 
I don’t know how you can get there, but I 
jolly well wish I could get away from this 
desk and go with you to see the sport.” 


The News Confirmed 


We rushed our little three-wheeled cycle- 
car taxicab back to Diisseldorf and pro- 
ceeded straight into the presence of Com- 
rade Stahl. I shall never know whether, in 
his political absorption, he had forgotten 
that morning to tell us that there was any 
fighting, or whether he had just received 
that news. At any rate: . 

“Oh, certainly!’’ he said. ‘‘We have 
inflicted two sharp defeats on the enemy 
to-day. We have driven the Reichswehr out 
of Duisberg. We have Wesel under siege.” 

Rushing back to the hotel, we held a 
quick council of war, with the wire the main 
objective of strategy. Should we follow 
up the insurgents on the right bank? Trans- 

portation would be difficult. Unques- 
tionably all trains between Diisseldorf 
and Duisburg would be stopped. More- 
over, even if all the telephone and tele- 
graph wires were not already cut, they 
would be loaded with military messages 
and probably censored to the nines. 

A look at the map gave us a daring 
idea. A bridge crosses the Rhine at 
Wesel. The left bank is Belgian occupied 
territory. By the left bridgehead stands 
the hamlet of Biiderich. Unquestionably 
the Belgians were already occupying 
Biiderich with a real force. They would 
keep an open wire from that bank. If 
they were the same merry and accom- 
modating warriors I had known in the 
days of 1914 they would help us. So 
long as the bridgehead kept open we 
might dodge back and forth between 
Wesel and Biiderich—the news and the 
wire. Even if the insurgents made it a 
tight siege news would dribble across the 
river. 

We must cross the Rhine into Belgian 
occupied territory and see if we could not 
find rail, trolley or wagon transportation 
which would land us in Wesel that night. 

The Herr Professor was shot forth to 
find out all about trains and suburban 
tramways. The nimble wire hound had 
searcely unlocked his hotel room before 
he unfolded his elfin typewriter, had 
tweaked in paper and carbon, was be- 
ginning: ‘‘ Diisseldorf 17,200 reds claim 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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and me through at once, but the Herr Pro- 
fessor’s birth certificate brought merely a 
storm from the Belgian sergeant. I tried 
all my blandishments, explaining the im- 
portance of our mission and the necessity 
for a German interpreter. 

“We will be responsible for this man,” 
I said. 

“Yes, and who will I be responsible to?”’ 
growled the sergeant. ‘Sentry!’ 

Forthwith we were shoved by force of 
arms to one side. The guards forgot us 
after a minute. We tried unostentatiously 
to join a crowd of Germans just passed 
through, were caught at it, were rushed 
back at the point of a bayonet, were even 
searched for arms before we were chucked 
off the bridgehead. 

Back to Diisseldorf we went, therefore, 
while the Herr Professor rushed home to 
look in his other overcoat. He returned, 
not with his own pass but his brother’s. 
The Herr Professor is spare and has a 
pointed beard. The brother is portly and 
has a square beard. 

“Well, if you throw out your chest it 
may go,” said the wire hound. “Anyway, 
the eight-thirty is the last call. If they 
chuck you off that’ we’ve got to get to 
Wesel alone in the sign language. Thank 
the Lord, I’ve picked up telegraph German 
this last week!”’ 


At the Bridgehead 


At the bridge this time we saw to our re- 
lief that there was a new sergeant on the 
job. Keeping carefully away from us, the 
Herr Professor edged into a thick group. 
We saw him, as his turn came at the desk, 
swell up like a pouter pigeon. Also I noted 
that he was holding his brother’s pass 
awkwardly somehow. Only later did I 
know that he had contrived to make the 
shadow of his thumb fall across the square 
beard of the photograph. Just then by 
luck a German beside him started some 
violent argument with the sergeant. In the 
excitement the Herr Professor shoved his 
pass rapidly but casually before the ser- 
geant, who merely glanced at it and 
stamped it perfunctorily while continuing 
the discussion. He walked away, all 
passed, remembering not to show too much 
haste. j 

The rest of that night was crowded 
trains, dingy fourth-rate coaches, long, 
cold waits in unheated stations. The wire 
hound, whenever he found a place to sit 
down, cocked up the fairy typewriter on 
his knee and wrote. Twice at the stops he 
pounded sleepy operators out of bed, and 
By cajolery, threats and bribes managed to 

] 


e. 

I fell asleep on the last stage, lulled by 
the monotonous typing of the wire hound, 
who was running off on his knee an item 
he had picked up at Crefeld from the 
operator. Then someone shook me, and I 
emerged from a dream that I was shooting 
past Dead Man’s Corner, Verdun, with the 
ambulances. 

“Gee, but he makes a lot of noise with 
that Brownie machine of his!’”’ I thought 
as I struggled out of sleep. 

As dream blended into reality I heard a 
machine gun, seeming perilously near by 
in the night stillness, fire a burst and settle 
down to a steady coffee milling. Another 
took it up; musketry rolled an irregular 
volley. Woof! And a shell had burst. 
Beyond the windows of our carriage rose 
an embankment against the faint dawn 
light. By instinct I realized that this was 
the bank of the Rhine. Above it a dim, 
far, whitish light was flickering irregularly 
against the sky. The rattle died out to 
silence, punctuated now and then by a 
short burst of machine-gun fire. 

Only one light showed in the station. As 
for the surroundings, there was nothing 
but hedges and open fields. We pushed 
through the glass door which offered the 
light and found five men in German rail- 
road uniform making coffee in a porcelain 
stove. Concerning the situation, they 
professed to know nothing, except that a 
lot of schweinhundishness was going on 
over there. No, they had no regular wire 
in that station; but there was one in 
town—a kilometer away. We checked our 
bags, after unloading them of cigarettes 
and chocolate, took the pup typewriter and 
set forth in the faint glimmering of dawn. 

Across open fields we could make out a 
group of buildings along the river bank; 
over their roofs, now and then, shot a dull, 
intermittent, dark-red glow. We reached 
the buildings, turned into a town square 
and found ourselves in the midst of a 
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, helmeted, businesslike detachment of the 
| Belgian Army. The square was filled with 


guns, caissons, machine-gun equipment. 
The horses, still harnessed, stood on three 
legs, their heads drooping as with the 
fatigue of a long night march. The men 
shivered with the chill of dawn. The glare 
had come from a camp kitchen rapidly 
making and issuing morning coffee. Across 
the river the racket had started up again— 
bursts of machine-gun fire and then steady 
milling, accompanied by the spattering of 
rifles, punctuated now and then by the 
boom of a departure or the woof of an ar- 
rival. Except for the lightness of the ar- 
tillery fire, it sounded exactly like a rather 
nervous and lively dawn in the old days of 
French warfare. 

As the dawn grew clearer we made out a 
Belgian flag and the legend ‘‘Town Head- 
quarters” over a little gray building oppo- 
site the church. We found within the 
colonel working by aspluttering oil lamp— 
a square-built, pleasant man with three 
rows of service and decoration ribbons 
across his left breast. He seemed amused 
to find the American reporter already on 
the spot—‘‘Ahead of my infantry,’ he 
said. As for crossing the bridge, that was 
impossible just now. But he held 180 in- 
terned Reichswehr prisoners, besides 100 
wounded, sent over the bridge by the 
authorities to get them out of the way. 
Escorted by a private with orders, we pro- 
ceeded to what seemed to be a disused 
private school on the very bank of the 
river. The firing had by now spluttered 
down almost to silence. 


Like Real War 


Someone had strewn the floor of the 
assembly room with fresh, clean straw, 
wherein lay Reichswehr soldiers in full 
German uniform, sleeping in the dead 
attitudes of complete exhaustion. At 
least a quarter of them wore bandages on 
arm or hand or head. On benches in the 
corner half a dozen of these bandaged men 
sat up, awake but drooping, as though 
their aches had forbidden sleep. These 
were only the more lightly wounded. The 
serious cases were in a town hospital and 
adjacent houses, where eight to ten of them 
had died in the course of the night. I tried 
to wake one or two men on the floor. They 
grunted when I shook them, opened their 
eyes and fell again into coma. Therefore 
we began with the wounded, though after 
we got conversation started two or three 
of the less weary woke and joined us. 

As we patched their tales together it 
bore an odd, almost grotesque resemblance 
to the events of Concord and Lexington in 
our own history. The same professional 
army suddenly struck and defeated by an 
uprising of citizens, the same bewildered 
flight, growing every minute more panicky, 
through a country which buzzed like hor- 
nets with armed men, the same straining 
retreat to a fortified town. 

“You couldn’t fight them,” said a 
wounded man whose Iron Cross proved 
that he had been through the big show. 
“You’d attack a body in front of you and 
fire would begin from your rear. You’d go 
through a quiet-looking town and it would 
begin from the housetops and windows.” 

The unwounded men admitted, with 
charming German frankness, that they were 
deserters. It had been too much for them, 
and they were afraid of what the Sparta- 
cists would do to them. 

A short, stubby, pudgy-faced boy said: 
“They throw their prisoners into the air 
and burn them alive with petrol.’’ His blue 
eyes grew round with horror, and he ac- 
companied his words with appropriate 
gestures. ‘‘My captain, he told me that 
himself,’’ he added. 

It was war. You could see that now. The 
atrocity rumor had already begun. An- 
other weary, red-eyed boy joined us. He 
was bare-headed. He had not deserted. 
Cut off with two companions on the banks 
of the Lippe, which joins the Rhine at 
Wesel, potted at all the way, he had swum 
down the river and reached the compara- 
tive safety of the Belgian bridgehead. 
There were three officers, one a lieutenant- 
colonel, in a schoolroom next door. To our 
surprise, they wore civilian clothes. The 
colonel was found as frank as the civilian 
deserters. 

He was a tall, lean man, with the hook- 
nosed goose type of German face. 

They had all been dismissed from the 
army three days before, he said, and we 
delicately refrained: from asking the reason. 
When Wesel was beleaguered they had 
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By now the Belgian army had started a 
set of those rumors which mark the early 
stages of all wars, even a little one like this. 
The Bolsheviki were rising all over Europe, 
they said. The Russian army had broken 
through on the Polish Front, had taken 
Warsaw, was marching on Posen. Pressed 


for authority, they said they got it from the | 


Reichswehr officers across the river. At 
dinnertime a young lieutenant from Liége 
even trimmed the story by whispering that 
barricades were up in Paris. 

But all was peace in the region of Wesel. 
Just after dark, however, the show started 
again, though very lightly. We plodded 
across open fields to the bank of the Rhine 
and watched a rather pretty fireworks 
exhibition. The Reichswehr, apparently 
equipped with all things necessary for war, 
was sending up parachute flares at inter- 
vals. They would rise, burst, hang, bring- 
ing out of the’ darkness as on a cinema 
screen a brilliant blue-white circle of houses, 
trees and fields. From the darkness beyond 
that area would snap little sudden flashes— 
singly for rifles, in rippling series for 
machine-gun fire. Now and then in the 
distance would twinkle the giant electric 
firefly of a bursting shrapnel shell. Worn 
out by now with forty straight hours on 


our feet, we rolled into the surprisingly | 


clean and comfortable beds of our hotel. 


Under Fire Again 


At dawn we were up and having a wash 
de luxe, not at the town pump like the sol- 
diers, but at the exclusive private pump in 
the back yard of our hotel. The silence was 
absolute. A Belgian captain, coming in 
sleepily from a night tour of inspection, 
informed us that fighting had stopped at 
about midnight. We hurried up our coffee 
and had the luck to catch the colonel just 
as he entered headquarters. We had been 
with his army a whole day now—doubtless 
someone had been watching us—and he 
must have known from our activities with 
the wire that we were what we represented 
ourselves to be. So when we opened again 
the subject of a pass into Wesel he ac- 


quiesced at once. The wire hound took: 


time to rip off a brief flash on the events of 
the night, and we started. 


Just then a heavy gun went off across 


the river, and the machine guns spattered 
into its echo. As we walked down the road 
along came the colonel’s car, driven by 
his special chauffeur, a sprightly Flemish 
youth who spoke English, German and 
French equally badly and whom we had 
already on our’staff. 

“Aha,” said he, “‘you see a fight to-day! 
Those reds is merely 100 meters from our 
bridgehead! Back one time again!” 

In fact the rattle was increasing every 
minute. Just as we turned down the last 
stretch of wood toward the Rhine bridge 
the air shook and a black, falling cloud 
appeared out of nothing. When we came 
into better view of the bridges and the 


opposite bank it happened again, and di- | 


rectly over that Lippe bridge which we 
must cross to enter Wesel. It was shrap- 
nel—the German variety, as black as the 
cinders of hell. My mouth began to get 
dry, as it always does under such circum- 
stances. I glanced at my two companions, 
for whom this sort of thing was a new ex- 
perience. They looked perfectly game, 


though the wire hound admitted afterward | 


that he found a sudden and specific interest 


in the question whether his life insurance | 
| 


included war risk. 


As we crossed the Rhine bridge it hap- | 


pened again. The rattle just behind the 


little hill wood which created the Belgian | 
island was increasing. That Rhine bridge, | 
made for defense as well as for passage, has | 
two heavy concrete towers like fortresses _ 


on the northern end. We found them 


packed with Belgian troops, prudently | 


under shelter until needed. An agreeable 
young fellow in mufti—some kind of 
functionary in the Belgian civil control, 
we thought—took our pass and gave us 
advice. : 

The fighting was on up to the very edge 
of the Belgian island. Through a crack in 
the thick iron gates which the Belgians 
had drawn shut he pointed out the Lippe 
bridge, where two Belgian sentries stood 
at stiff attention, notwithstanding one of 
them had his back toward the action. The 
bridge was being shelled, he said. Lord 
knew why, because no one but an allied 
commissioner or so had passed over it for 
two days. We'd better hurry on there; 
because the shelling was intermittent; you 
eouldn’t count on it: ‘ 
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Just then another shell, quite accurately 
timed, made a vicious black cloud in the 
air over the bridge, and those two Belgian 
sentries never moved a muscle. But the 
real danger, our instructor went on, was the 
banked road just beyond the bridge. That 
was out of the protecting cover of the 
wooded hillock on the Belgian island and 
in direct range of the insurgent rifle fire. 
As soon as we left the Lippe bridge he 
recommended us to drop down behind the 
road embankment and to crouch as we 
walked. We hurried on at as fast a pace as 
pride allowed. 

Those Belgian sentries at the bridge en- 
trance turned out’ too utterly imperturb- 
able. They insisted on stopping us for 
passes. When we explained that our passes 
were left with the officer there in the rear 
they argued the question and wanted us to 
go back for special orders. My eye cocked 
upward involuntarily as I talked, and with 
great relief I heard a voice hallooing from 
the Rhine bridgehead, saw an officer wav- 
ing to the sentry. No more shrapnel broke, 
but the machine guns behind us had now 
passed from short, sharp rattles to a steady 
drumming. 

Then just as we passed the German edge 
of the Lippe bridge an odd thing hap- 
pened. I heard a sharp burst of German, 
and found myself suddenly, dramatically 
surrounded by three men in the uniform of 
the old enemy, even to the all-enveloping 
helmet. One does not shake in a moment 
the mental habits of five years. I found 
myself for a fraction of an instant under 
the impression that I had been taken by the 
enemy. But their intentions were benevo- 
lent. They were only dragging us down to 
cover from that dangerous road. The ser- 
geant in charge of the squad explained that 
at times it was all kicked up with bullets. 


At Headquarters 


The firing began to fall off. The banked 
road ran into level with the earth 100 yards 
or so beyond, and there was still another 
100 yards or so before we got the cover of 
Wesel’ proper. Still tempering speed with 
dignity, we traversed this space without 
hearing the sing of a single bullet. The fire 
was growing lighter every moment. We 
shot round a building into a street of little 
garden-haunted cottages. And down the 
street were coming school children, swing- 
ing their book satchels, playing tag, drop- 
ping out by ones and twos at their own 
front gates! It is always happening so in 
besieged or beleaguered towns. 

Wesel indeed appeared on the surface 
much like any of those French towns which 
were under qecasional shell fire in the days 
of the great war. Life was going on nor- 
mally, but at a muted pace. Traffic was 
proceeding on the streets—country carts, 
bakers’ wagons, trucks. Women werescrub- 
bing doorsteps or hanging out washing. 
Children were playing in the crannies by 
the cathedral. The shops were all doing 
business. And still the civilian crowds were 
rather slim. A shell exploded a few blocks 
away. At the sound everyone stopped for 
an instant in what he was doing, and then 
proceeded from exactly where he had left 
off—like a momentary halt in a movie film. 

As we approached the center of town we 
encountered more and more German sol- 
diers. They seemed to me exactly like the 
big, gray, stalwart, stolid fellows whom I 
used to see in Belgium during the early 
days. Even the officers, striding along in 
their fawn-gray overcoats, seemed to walk 
with the old assurance—very unlike the 
officers whom I had seen in Berlin in the 
days just before the Kapp coup. Those 
seemed to be apologizing for their exist- 
ence. A squad of gray-green huzzars on 
fine, lean, black horses clanked down the 
streets. They looked down on the civilians 
with splendid, tolerant scorn. 

Headquarters had been established in an 
old Imperial barracks, and the daring idea 
of interviewing the general struck the wire 
hound. In the guardroom, as we sent up 
our names, lounged a dozen burly, square- 
shouldered infantrymen, all but one—I no- 
ticed—wearing the Iron Cross of the first 
or second class. They, too, looked Old 


Army.. We were blocked off from the gen- , 


eral by a little pop-eyed, scrubby captain, 
who seemed rather nervous in presence of 
the American press and who handed out a 


meaningless statement to the effect that ° 
all was going well. As a matter of fact, the | 


general was closeted all that day with cer- 
tain representatives of the Allied High Com- 
mission, passing and repassing that curious 
hidden diplomacy which obscured this Ruhr 
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affair all through its course. Apparently 
that little battle by the bridgehead, through 
whose fringes we had passed, had already 
turned out a Reichswehr victory. 

“The insurgents infiltrated again across 
the Ruhr during the night,’’ explained the 
captain, ‘‘but we have driven them back 
even beyond Friedrichsfeld. We expect 
reénforcements.”’ 

On we passed then to a more open and 
certain source of information—the editor 
of the town newspaper, who, after only one 
day’s suspension, was getting out his sheet 
again. He emerged from his sanctum—a 
grave, gray-headed, dignified man—accom- 
panied by an equally grave dachshund. He 
confirmed the news of the initial victory; 
he confirmed also our suspicion that the 
Reichswehr dared bring up no very great 
force to resist the persistent attacks on the 
citadel and the area by the Belgian bridge- 
head, because they feared a flanking attack 
on the other side. But so far most of the 
real action had occurred by the bridgehead. 
The town was cut off; all the railway lines 
between it and the Dutch border were held 
by the insurgents. But Wesel was pro- 
visioned for at least-two weeks. Further, 
he gave reasons for the Reichswehr picking 
this city as a point of concentration. Not 
only was it a fortified town with two bridges 
leading back across the Rhine, but it was 
politically conservative. The Burgomeister 
was of the People’s Party—heir of the old 
National Liberals. There were only a few 
Communists. The young men of the town 
were enlisting. His own son was fighting 
at the front as a volunteer. 

We believed that the town was well pro- 
visioned when at the hotel a Guatemalan 
waiter stranded in Germany served us a 
better luncheon than we had found at 
Stuttgart or at Diisseldorf. In the midst of 
luncheon a disturbance broke out on the 
street—people flashed past the windows, 
running. We ducked outside in time to see 
a squad of soldiers marching away three 
roughly dressed men who walked with their 
hands up. 

“‘Spartacist spies,’ ran therumor through 
the crowd. 

Scarcely were we seated when I heard 
strong, heavy masculine voices singing four 
parts. Past the window came a machine- 
gun company with its transport, singing on 
the way to action just as I used to hear the 
Uhlans in 1914. Only they lacked the old, 
confident ardor of the days when the great 
war was new. They marched indeed with 
their shoulders hunched a little forward, as 
though they already expected bullets. That 
attitude, and the great helmets cocked on 
the back of their heads, gave them a remote 
resemblance to the Jewish comedian of our 
vaudeville stage. 


Wesel Bombarded 


The waiter informed us that the three 
long-range guns which the insurgents cap- 
tured at the first rush by Elberfeld had 
been firing on the town at intervals all 
night. Twenty or more shells and several 
buildings gone, but only two children and 
their nurse killed—we had that already on 
the better authority of the editor. And we 
had scarcely paid and departed than a 
“Crump,” followed a few minutes later by 
another, showed that the insurgents were 
shelling us again. Perhaps eight or ten 
shells struck in the next twenty minutes. 
Wesel behaved exactly as bombarded towns 
always behave. It went about its business, 
but all human voices stopped and the 
crowds showed a tendency to huddle in 
knots. First the adult voices were heard no 
more, and the cries of playing children 
came disagreeably shrill through the silence. 
Then the children caught the infection. 
You heard only the rumble of wheels and 
the occasional bark of a dog. A quarter 


of an hour passed without any further ex- . 


plosions—and the city buzzed again. 
When—started back on the trail of the 
inexorable wire—we reached the outskirts 
of the town we heard infantry action, but 
farther away. On the banked road to the 
bridge stood now one or two citizens gazing 
intently northward. The German soldiers 
at their head of the Lippe bridge had come 
out:from the shelter of the bank and the 
sergeant had-set up shop in a large sentry 
box.-- However, when -we started to spread 
a map he made us come indoors, because 
we were still in range and the flutter might 
draw fire. The shooting began again pres- 
ently, and we saw within a few minutes as 
much as a detached spectator ever does see 
of modern battle. The town cut off our 
view to the left; the hillock of the Belgian 


island that to our right 
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terrified instant remembered that there 
should be two. I whirled, half afraid of 
what I might see. But the Herr Professor 
was behind us, holding the collar of his fur 
coat up round his ears as against rain and 
going strong for a man of his years. As we 
settled in the cover of a bank a little gray 
rabbit leaped out from .almost under our 
feet and streaked down the road. 

“Take your time, molly cottontail!’’ 
said the wire hound. ‘“You’re safe from 
me this morning!”’ 

In my youth I often shot at running jack 
rabbits with a .22 rifle. Until that instant 
I never appreciated their emotions. The 
snipers, I calculated, had fired from some 
three or four hundred yards. Possibly every 
irregularity in the marshy meadow con- 
cealed a lurking insurgent rifleman. And I 
thank the heavenly powers that they were 
not American Marines, for the shooting 
had been very poor. 


Buttoned Shoulder Straps 


Wesel was almost a new town when we 
arrived. Reénforcements had somehow 
made their way down from Miinster during 
the night, and the streets were full of sol- 
diers. Even more than the day before did 
they bear the aspect of Kaiserism. I won- 
dered then, and I wonder yet, whether the 
insurgents were not half right in their decla- 
ration that the Noske army was in its spirit 
monarchistic and militaristic. There were 
the old black-horse Death’s Head Hussars, 
for example, with their mortar-board hel- 
mets, their skull and crossbones on collar 
and pennons, their display of Iron Crosses 
and war ribbons, their air of superior inso- 
lence. The whole atmosphere indeed had 
grown more insolent. 

The day before, beleaguered and under 
vigorous attack, the Reichswehr officers 
had seemed comparatively humble. Now 
when we applied for a sight of the general 
and for news we met only cold formality 
and were handed out a communiqué as 
devoid of nourishment as an ersatz German 
soup. And the Herr Professor, of course, 
better informed on German affairs than we, 
noted one slight but significant detail. All 
the privates wore shoulder straps embroid- 
ered — and sometimes elaborately — with 
regimental numbers and insignia. 

Now in the American and British armies 
the buttoned shoulder strap is a useful part 
of the uniform, for we sling much pack from 
the shoulder and the strap helps hold it in 
place. The Germans use blanket rolls and 
knapsacks; the shoulder strap is merely an 
ornament. It had become, however, a 
symbol of old-fashioned iron militarism— 
of the system. Buttoned, it signified that 
the wearer was under strict discipline; un- 
buttoned, that he was on leave or under 
discipline of the second degree. The Na- 
tional Assembly long ago ordered the 
shoulder strap abolished, along with much 
other imperial trapping. But here it was at 
Wesel, back again on the German uniform 
and tightly buttoned. 

A new placard, flaunting its red paper on 
shop windows and walks, hinted not only 
at this spirit but at a story. Recruits, it 
proclaimed, were wanted from among the 
loyal youth of Wesel for the Eleventh Diis- 
seldorf Hussars. No cowards, but brave, 
loyal German men, understanding their 
true duty to the Fatherland. A statement 
in the communiqué deploring exaggerated 
rumors as to the numbers and power of the 
enemy gave us another hint. By trailing 
down the gossip to its source we found that 
there had been a lively local night attack 
somewhere to the north, and that the 
Reichswehr troops at this point had run 
like rabbits. Streaming back into Wesel, 
they had spread terrified rumors that 
50,000—100,000—even 150,000 reds were 
marching on the town. 

They had been arrested, disarmed, dis- 
charged in disgrace. 

The lines lay farther out to-day. The 
Schloss was firmly in the hands of the 
Reichswehr, which was shelling occasionally 
a group of buildings in the far distance. A 
cautious look on our way back to Biiderich 
seemed to prove that the insurgent pickets 
had abandoned the meadow beyond the 
Lippe. One of the insurgent heavy guns 
was reported captured. Only four shells 
fell on the town. One took a nick out of 
that wire factory on the Rhine bank which 
had worked all through the rumpus, but 
did no further damage. The accordeon had 
pulled itself out again. You could feel the 
pep departing from this little war. 

Now all day the wire hound, scooping up 
rumor and sifting it out into accurate news, 
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negotiating for a telephone connection be- 
tween Wesel and Biiderich, asking a million 
questions through the Herr Professor from 
anyone whom he could buttonhole—the 
wire hound had been speculating on the 
whereabouts of his competitors. That we 
should find an unloaded wire to Paris next 
door to a story of such world importance— 
that we should work it for three days and 
encounter no rival—seemed like a Richard 
Harding Davis reporter story. 

“Tt looks too good to be true,” he said in 
one of his pessimistic moments. ‘‘Prob- 
ably the rest of the American and English 
gang aresomewhere on theinside— Muiinster, 
say—with all the information and a con- 
nection to New York via Berlin, scooping 
the buttons off my shirt.” 

This mood alternated with one of ex- 
treme, exultant good humor. It was in 
this mood that, as we dragged our weary, 
sore feet across the Rhine bridge, he spoke 
his heart. : 

“Here I wanted to get into the big show,” 
he said, “‘but a married man with a family, 
in his late thirties, wasn’t in a position to 
volunteer. I applied for an overseas job, 
but after Sharkey got it in the leg in Russia 
and Charlie Thompson’s face was dented 
on the Carso, the G. M. ruled that he’d 
send over no more married men. I didn’t 
get across until after the armistice. And 
now I’ve been shot at! And I wasn’t half 
so scared as I thought I was going to be!”’ 

“Wait until the second,” I said from the 
depths of a little experience. 

I was privileged by now to add to the 
wire hound’s reports what slight military 
knowledge I have. So I did not violate 
good manners when—arrived at the inn—I 
looked over his shoulder as the keyboard of 
his Brownie typewriter disappeared under 
his fingers. He started: 

“Biiderich, 51,700. Correspondent ac- 
companied American writer atsniped seven 
times insurgent riflemen smorning while on 
Belgian territory.” 

Then he tore the paper out of the ma- 
chine and started again. 

“‘T’d better put that in farther down,” he 
remarked. 

But as he said it there were quivers of 
pride about his mouth. 


Camera Boys on the Job 


He had, a half an hour later, other rea- 
sons for pride. As we passed down the 
street to the telegraph office a sergeant 
hailed us from a window of headquarters, 
handed out a telegram addressed to the 
wire hound. 

‘Paris, 42100,” it read. ‘‘Congratula- 
tions. Newyork wires your South-German 
dates practically exclusive. Watch Essen.” 

So the reporter’s dream had come true! 
Not another wire hound in Europe had 
thought of that simple, obscure little tele- 
graph office just across the river from 
Wesel. Even the Herr Professor and I felt 
a vicarious pride. 

Next morning the dream broke. As we 
were getting a morning wash at the town 
pump, our private hotel pump having at 
the moment a waiting list, an unfamiliar 
black automobile drew up before the inn. 
It discharged a cinema outfit, with opera- 
tors, and three dark-complexioned, spruce 
gentlemen with canes hooked over their 
arms who would have been recognizable on 
Mars for Parisian journalists. Le Matin’s 
man presented his card and his professional 
felicitations to his American confréres, and 
would we kindly tell him what was doing? 

There were other signs indicating that 
we might as well go away from that place. 
A crowd was lined up before the com- 
mandant’s office—all kinds of people with 
all kinds of baggage. The insurgents had 
fallen so far back during the night that our 
colonel had opened the bridge to bona fide 
residents of Wesel caught outside by the 
attack. We streamed across the bridge 
with them, I tormented with memories of 
old refugee mobs in the five years’ war. It 
was strange how many tiny resemblances 
this little affair bore to its larger predecessor. 

We crossed the bridge, the film and 
camera men dropping out to register the 
Belgian troops manning a machine gun. 
The Belgian Army, relieved from the strain 
and irritation of the past four days, was in 
a pleasant, sociable and joking mood. How- 
ever, as we stood watching the machine 
gunners act before the camera we heard 
cheering and the bubble of human excite- 
ment down the road. We ran out for a 
look. Two artillery ammunition wagons 
were advancing at a mad gallop. They 
passed a squad of infantrymen standing at 
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ease under theroadside trees. Thesestubby, 
brown-clad little warriors waved their hel- 
mets and cheered. What did this mean? 
Were we going to advance? Had belated 
orders come for reprisal—fire on the in- 
surgents? The wagons shot past us and 
turned into the fort. They were spilling 
over with bottled -beer! 

An inspection from the Belgian island 
showed the insurgent line now miles away, 
and Wesel reported that there had been no 
attacks on the other flank. We walked 
back to Biiderich and the wire. Here the 
wire hound got another telegram: 

“South German stuff still exclusive. If 
situation warrants would appreciate Essen 
dates.” : 

Thewire hound contemplated these veiled 
orders, and the light went out of his brown 


eye. 

“What Sunday’s this coming?” he asked. 
“Palm Sunday, isn’t it? There goes Easter 
in Paris with the wife!’”’ His eyes grew less 
contemplative. ‘“‘Essen’s insurgent head- 
quarters. I’ll bet there’s a censorship. 
Know anything about wire arrangements 
up there?”’ 

When we broke the news of our intention 
to the Belgians the colonel viewed us with 
slight suspicion, his adjutant with alarm. 

“You aren’t going to change fronts, are 
you?” asked the colonel. 

“Oh, of course we won’t do that!” I 
answered. ‘I’ve had enough experience to 
know that changing fronts isn’t done in 
war. 


Sense and 


The Ruling Passion 


RCHIE ANDREWSisa Chicago banker 
who spends his summer vacations 
cruising about in a three-story-and-Eng- 
lish-basement steam yacht. Up near Cape 
Cod one day last summer he dropped 
anchor just off a fishing village for the 
night. While he was sitting on deck puffing 
a cigar before retiring he saw one native 
approach another who was perched upon 
the dock, and heard the newcomer say, in 
excited tones: 

“T walked in the house and the first 
thing I noticed was some blood spots on 
the kitchen floor. And then I seen how 
everything was mussed up, so that give 
me a kind of a start, and I dropped every- 
thing and went on into the setting room, 
and there was my wife stretched out on 
the floor, plum’ unconscious, with a club 
layin’ alongside of her where somebody 
had knocked her cold. It certainly was a 
terrible thing. 

“Here I come home, tired out after fishin’ 
all day long ——”’ 

“How was the fishin’?’’ inquired the 
friend. 


Truth is Mightier Than Friction 


IM CARSON, who practices law in 
Miami, Florida, and runs a citrus plan- 

tation on the side, was on his way one-day 
last summer from his home to his groves. 
On the road he overtook a lank native who 
seemingly was in a high state of indigna- 
tion, muttering to himself as he trudged 
along and clenching and unclenching his 
freckled fists. 

tetas stopped and offered to give him 
a lift. 

“T ain’t goin’ so very fur,’ said the 
stranger as he climbed into the buggy 
alongside Carson, “but I can’t git to whar 
I’m goin’ a minute too soon. There’s a 
feller livin’ down the road here a piece by 
the name of Ed Watts, an’ jest this mornin’ 
the word come to me that yistiddy, in town, 
he told a gang of fellers that I was a low- 
down, hawg-stealin’, wife-beatin’, aig- 
suckin’ cur dawg. 

“So I’m on my way to his place to settle 
it with him. When we git thar you better 
stop while I goin an’ jest see whut I’m goin’ 
to do to him.” 

Presently they came to a cabin set 
among straggly fruit trees where a very 
large, very strong-looking man sat on a 
pda y busily engaged in doing nothing 
at all. 

“Stop right here,’’ commanded the ag- 
grieved person. ‘‘Thar’s that thar Watts 
yonder. Now, mister, you jest keep your 
eye on me!” 

From the buggy Carson watched while 
his late passenger dismounted and marched 
toward the front door of the cabin. At his 
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To all external appearances two handkerchiefs, such as these pictured here, may 
seem ideally clean. Actually they may be microscopically unclean. This knowl- 


edge has been utilized by modern laundries for the protection of the public, 
Their laundering method is a combined washing and sterilizing process. 


How the Modern Laundry Protects You 
from Invisible Dirt 


2n and women were quite satisfied a few 
ars ago if a thing merely looked clean. In 
I: best hospitals of Civil War times infection 
larished, yet linen and bandages seemed im- 
“culate. 

Today we know the reason. We have learned 
lit while apparel may appear spotless to the 
2, it is possible for it nevertheless to be 
visibly impure. 

Viodern laundries take this fact of sanitary 
(ance into account. The things received by 
lm in your family bundle are sterilized as 
\ll_ as cleansed. Not alone is visible dirt 
»elled—the soil that is unseen also is washed 
lay. 

An undergarment, for instance, is first given a 
ise in soft, lukewarm water, then a series of 
lree sudsy baths in three more waters; and 
lally a concluding series of four to five rinses 
I more fresh water. 

The ironing process is equally 
irifying. Steam of 320 degrees 
‘nperature is employed to heat " 
2 ironing machines. 

Many things, like bath towels, 

at require no ironing, are dried 
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for 15 to 20 minutes in a current of air that 
has been heated to a temperature of from 280 to 
320 degrees. 

When you wish to make water safe for drink- 
ing you boil it 15 to 20 minutes at a temperature 
of 212 degrees. In a modern laundry your things 
are given a purifying treatment that is even 
more complete. 


Of course the details of the method are varied 
for other classes of goods, like silks, woolens 
and fine linens, but in all instances the process 
insures sterilization that is sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. This is a fact that numerous 
impartial investigators, like Rodet, Elledge, 
McBride and others have many times confirmed. 


Modern laundries have become more than 
‘‘laundresses’’ for you—they have become guard- 
ians as well of your own good health. 

It is another of the many sound reasons why 
you can with perfect security 
entrust your family washing to 
modern laundries. If the help 
problem vexes you, or washday 
is an ordeal, try one of the 
modern laundries in your 
city. 
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Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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An hour—he long had cleared the con- 
fines of the city and had begun to stalk 
about in search of food. A field, a springing 
rush, the terrorized blatting of a calf; then 
silence except for the tearing of flesh as 
Highbrow settled to the kill. 

Early morning, and he started on again, 
glutted with food, seeking instinctively pro- 
tection from the coming day. The lion and 
tiger within him called for the soggy damp- 
ness of the reed marsh, the humid thickness 
of jungle. There was none, but from the 
dim hills in the near distance came the 
redolent scent which told of forest—and 
Highbrow headed toward them. 

Dawn found him threading his way 
through the rough gully-cut upheavals of 
the foothill country, black in spots with 
outcroppings of ancient lava, scrawny and 
desolate and bare. Higher he mounted, 
leaving behind the scraggly soap weed and 
sage, the bowlder-strewn hummocks, push- 
ing on into the hills, where the pines grew 
in thick confusion, where the spring tor- 
rents roared and inquisitive chipmunks 
chattered at him from the rounded surfaces 
of the great rocks before scampering for 
safety. Higher—higher—the effort of the 
wild beast to leave as far behind as possible 
the things which represented to him his 
enemies—upward to a silent land of sheer 
ascents, where the sun glinted on jutting 
crags of red and blue and copper, where 

The hybrid paused and sniffed. A sud- 
den bite had come into the wind; the sky 
had become a glowering black, scudding 
toward the sun. Soon the bright colors of 
the mountains had turned to dun and the 
fickle spring had vanished. The pines lost 
their humming and began to moan with the 
sweep of a wind that rapidly grew more 
chill, more penetrating. Highbrow roared 
uncertainly and moved forward toa jogging 
doglike trot. 

The velocity of the wind grew greater, 
bending the pines and causing the needles 
and dust to rise in spasmodic eddies. One 
great trunk, long dead, crashed downward, 
loosening bowldersand sending them bound- 
ing and crashing into a rocky ravine far 
below. 

Winter—jealous, tenacious—had returned 
to grasp again at the hills in one final death- 
like clutch before giving way to the months 
of summer. 

The thick hair rose about the neck of the 
hybrid. His stripes ruffled, then were lost 
as his coat roughened, and he turned away 
from the wind, seeking refuge. A crevice 
in the rocks—it was colder there than on 
the move. Highbrow strode forth again. 

A swift rush of wind and the beast went 
to his haunches, to sniff and slap at sudden 
swirling white things that were circling all 
about him. Snow! And Highbrow, his 
home a steam-heated menagerie house in 
the gaunt months of winter, his cage care- 
fully side-walled at the slightest hint of cold 
weather during the circus season, had never 
seen it—snow which came in blinding force 
now, beating into his eyes, sifting into the 
raised fur of his body and melting there; 
snow which meant an enemy that could not 
be fought with teeth or claws. 

Nevertheless, Highbrow roared his defi- 
ance. No fear was in his heart, for fear 
never had been there. No past experience 
could tell him of the grim, silent, gripping 
danger which was present. He only knew 
that comfort had ceased; that this swirling 
current all about him was unpleasant and 
hateful; that he suffered less when he 
moved hurriedly than when he stopped and 
sought to combat it. Hours, climbing 
higher, going deeper and deeper, without 
realizing it, into the heart of it. And then 
captivity began to tell. 

Muscles ached and cramped from cold 
and excessive use; muscles attuned during 
a whole life to only the narrow space of a 
circus den with its consequent limits on 
exercise. The heavily padded paws, accus- 
tomed only to smooth floors and soft straw, 
began to rebel against the constant rough- 
ness, the scrambling over rough sharp 
breakaways from the walls of stone still 
jutting ‘through the fleece of white. His 
coat, wet now from the constant melting of 
snow, was scraggly and flat against his 
body. Again Highbrow sought an opening 
in the rocks and strove by curling tightly to 
summon warmth. Dampness, the cutting 
slap of the ice-tinged wind which crept in 
upon him, made it impossible. Again he 
roared in a strange racking fashion, and 
went on. 
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Night—he fought in vain against the 
darkness, against the sweep of the blizzard, 
against the pain of aching muscles and 
raw, cracked, swollen paws. Now and then 
he stopped to lick them in wondering 
fashion, his rough, filelike tongue tearing 
loose the particles of silt and stone which 
had lodged in the interstices, grating against 
the torn flesh, yet soothing it. Then, shiv- 
ering from inaction, the distressed beast 
leaped again into a galloping pace, travel- 
ing dazedly against the storm until the 
blood had begun to course once more in his 
veins and the shaking tremors of the chills 
had ceased. Dawn—midday—late after- 
noon, while the snowfall ceased; it was all 
the same, except that the pace of the beast 
had slackened now and that his inter- 
mittent roar carried with it a new tremu- 
lous note it never before had borne. 

Hunger was gnawing, but there was 
nothing to appease it. The woods were 
still. The mountain squirrels long before 
had sought their winter homes; the chip- 
munks were deep beneath the rocks; even 
the birds had vanished. Of all the bleak 
mountain world, of all the gaunt white 
land of gripping blasts and ice-fringed 
gorges, only Highbrow moved—Highbrow 
and one other. 

The hybrid stopped short when he saw 
the tracks—large five-toed prints in the 
fresh snow, studded by the marks of unre- 
tractive claws, leading from a heavy cluster 
of tumbled rocks just before him. The ache 
of cold-cramped bones and muscles van- 
ished. The weakness of privation and of 
horribleexposure fadedaway—even thepain 
of raw torn paws that spotted the snow with 
blood at every step was forgotten. High- 
brow was on the scent of a kill; of some 
great animal of the wild that left a five- 
toed, claw-marked trail. What it was 
Highbrow did not know, nor did he care. 
Food was before him; that was enough. 

His white belly dragged in the whiter 
snow as with long, creeping steps he verged 
into the path made by the other animal 
and started forward. The tracks were new. 
The scent, strong to sensitive nostrils, 
carried the information that the quarry 
was not far ahead and that stealthiness 
was mandatory. High to the point of a 
ridge went the hybrid and, crouching there, 
peered below. He hissed softly. Not a 
thousand feet away, plodding stodgily 
through the snow, perhaps reflecting with 
bruinlike denseness upon a too-early exit 
from the soft berth of a winter, was a big, 
shaggy, shambling creature which humped 
along in dragging, shiftless steps nor paused 
to look about it. Highbrow’s eyes grew 
glittering and centered. He crouched, then 
slunk forward, almost seeming to drag him- 
self through the snow, yet moving at a 
pace which cut down the distance between 
the quarry and himself minute by minute. 

Two hundred yards—one. The actions 
of the trailing hybrid grew more furtive, 
more slinking. Fifty yards—twenty-five. 
The broad-backed grizzly bear had not 
looked back. Ten—almost near enough 
for a spring. Then as the cat animal set 
his tired muscles for the final effort the 
quarry turned and with a growl of surprise 
settled to its haunches, mouth open, beady 
brown eyes glittering, fur bristling and its 
heavy short arms hanging straight, seem- 
ingly limp, before it. 

Highbrow roared, but did not hesitate. A 
spray of snow disturbed by plunging paws 
gleamed and circled in the dying sunlight. 
Highbrow had sprung, and as his long 
heavy body sailed into the air, as his long 
curved claws extended, the limp short arms 
of his adversary leaped into action. The 
impact—but it did not knock the grizzly 
from his haunches. The struggle of a sleek 
round head and dripping jaws to find flesh. 
Failure—for those short bristling arms 
were working like the steady movement of 
aswift rotary. Even before the claws of the 
hybrid had sunk themselves in his heavily 
furred breast the grizzly had ripped the 
throat of Highbrow and was tearing his 
shoulders and chest to bleeding furrows of 
raw flesh. The irresistible and the immov- 
able had met—the grizzly, fiercest of all 


the beasts that call the wild their home, 
and Highbrow, the unconquered. 

Swiftly, with the realization of flowing 
blood, the hybrid loosed his hold and 
sprang away, while again the bear’s arms 
dropped limply and, the shaggy head turned 
slowly on the great shoulders as though 
in wonderment at the attack. Then like 
some sleek-muscled, smooth-functioning 
lightweight sparring for an opening, the 
hissing cat crept forward, first one paw 
jerking out in semicircular attacks, then 
the other; jabbing at the haunches of the 
grizzly; lacing swiftly in toward his flanks; 
then jabbing upward toward his breast 
and head. Blood began to flow. The cat 
leaped far to one side, sprang past the 
grizzly and returned as quickly, tearing a 
great hole in his adversary’s back before 
the shaggy beast could turn fully to protect 
himself. Then the cat renewed the tanta- 
lizing swift rushes and retreats, the swerv- 
ing short blows that caught first the hind 
legs, then the flanks and shoulders and 
breast, and maddened the beast before it. 

Only so much blood and torn skin—yet 
to an object. Again—again and the goal 
had been obtained. The grizzly, baited, 
outgeneraled, went to his four feet—and 
Highbrow sprang once more, this time to 
land safe on the grizzly’s back and seek to 
turn swiftly that his wide-spread jaws 
might find a vein of the throat. But the 
grizzly had reared for the second time and 
was cutting at the dragging hind legs of 
the hybrid with the full force of his jagged 
claws. Time after time they bit into the 
sore muscles, while the blood spurted upon 
the snow, and the hybrid strove in vain to 
drag his hind quarters free from the lacing 
blows which by their swiftness seemed to 
hold them immovable. Deep into the 
spinal muscles of the grizzly Highbrow 
sank his long teeth and pressed hard his 
jaws in an effort to find the vertebre and 
crush them. In vain—heavy fur and thick- 
rolled fat prevented. 

There were no growls now, no roars. 
They were fighting silently except for the 
swift rush of air into their nostrils, the 
tearing of flesh, the gurgling snarl as one 
or the other found himself at a disadvan- 
tage and strove to overcome it. Snapping 
and biting deep, Highbrow turned to the 
folds of fat at the side of his antagonist’s 
body, seeking vainly for some vulnerable 
spot, some place where the sinking of his 
saberlike teeth might cause surrender. 
Then came a scurrying and an attempt to 
leap free. The bear, himself practicing gen- 
eralship, had fallen straight backward. 

The ruse worked. Highbrow scampered 
to elude the crushing weight and in doing 
so turned his back for just an instant—but 
it was enough. The short arms went about 
him; he was caught, head downward, back 
to his foe, in the tight-locked arms of the 
grizzly. The torn hind legs of the beast 
slashed frantically, but caught only air; 
the wide-spread jaws snapped first to one 
side, then the other—in futility. With 
gathering strength, the arms of the grizzly 
were pressing harder and harder. 

A yowl of pain, almost of frenzy. A crack- 
ling sound—a stabbing pain in the side of 
the hybrid as a rib gave under the consum- 
ing power of the yellow, coarse-haired mon- 
ster. Harder, harder—then all the power, 
all the strength that Highbrow ever had 
known came back to him. Some way his 
bulging muscles forced back those arms 
the tiniest part of an inch. Some way he 
found the power to turn in the tight-locked 
embrace—and a roar of triumph echoed 
across the hills. The teeth and claws had 
found a vulnerable spot at last. Fiercely, 
savagely, they were tearing now at the 
grizzly’s stomach, and slowly the arms 
above relaxed. 

A grunting growl of pain. Highbrow 
felt himself suddenly loosed, to lie weaving 
weakly in the snow a second before sum- 
moning the strength to leap again. Ten 
feet away a bleeding, torn thing was sham- 
bling through the snow—the grizzly. One 
last gathering of the muscles, one last tri- 
umphant roar, and Highbrow again was on 
his enemy, his head darting swiftly from 
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THE MAN FROM ASHALUNA 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the Independent Im- 
proved Churn Corpo- 
ration. Dunlap was 
not in his overalls this 
morning. He now 
had a desk next to 
Duley’s, where he 
spent most of his time 
like an ordinary busi- 
ness man, though he 
told his partner he 
didn’t much care for 
that. He’d far rather 
be doing something 
useful with his hands. 

“Well,” he told 
Mogridge, “I guess 
youwon’t besurprised, 
from the way I’ve kept 
puttin’ you off, to hear 
I’ve decided tostick ta 
the churn business 
with Mr. Duley here. 
Mr. Duley agrees with 
me that the concern 
has a nice-lookin’ fu- 
ture for a couple of 
young fellers that are 
willin’ to work hard, 
and though he 
wouldn’t stand in my 
way if sellin’ out to 
you would be a bene- 
fit to me on account 
of the sluice deal, I 
don’t think it’d be fair 
to ask him to do that 
justso’s I could feather 
my nest.” 

““That’s very gener- 
ous of you, Mr. Dun- 
lap, butisn’tit possible 
that you could com- 
pensate Mr. Duley in 
some way? It seems 
that my offer to you 
is big enough to permit 
of a mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement.” 

“Mr. Mogridge,” 
said Jud seriously, 
“T’ll tell you. I’m sort of 
playin’ safe. Trouble is, I 
want to do what is right 
all round and I can’t see 
why there should be such 
ahurry. I’ve said a lot of 
times the Ashaluna’ll be 
there next year and the 
year after, and I might be 
awful sorry for a hurry-up 
decision. You come round 
later and talk it over 
again.” 

“T suspect, Mr. Dunlap, 
that other interests have been 
at work 

“You can suspect what you 
darn please, Mogridge. I 
can’t help what you suspect.” 

Jud’s inherent dislike of the 
man, in spite of his studied 
friendliness, his suavity and 
his manifest attempts to con- 
ciliate, flamed out. He wasn’t 
going to take any back talk 
from a hundred-and-ten- 
pound millionaire. 

“Quite so,” said Mogridge. 
His eyes had narrowed. 
“However, you may not have 
had sufficient business expe- 
rience, Mr. Dunlap, to ap- 
preciate the old adage to the 
effect that there is more than one way to 
remove the feline epidermis. Now in the 
present case it may interest you to know 
that I have recently acquired a heavy stock 
interest in Burns, Elkman & Co., the 
Chicago mail-order house. This interest is 
so considerable in fact that I find myself 
in a position to dictate the policy of the 
house.” 

Mogridge swung a triumphant gaze from 
Dunlap to Duley. 

“That’s very ingenious of you, Mr. Mog- 
ridge,’’ smiled the plump partner. ‘“‘ You 
must want this deal to go through even 
more than we thought.” 

“You are aware of the position it puts 
me in, I suppose.” 

“You mean,” put in Jud Dunlap, ‘‘you’ll 
try to break the contract? Come, spit it 
out, Mogridge! I’m glad some instinct 
warned me not to do business with a skunk 
like you!” 


te 


Look Here, Mary, 
What’s So Absurd 
About it After All?” 


Mogridge’s eyes fairly 
popped with surprise. He 
was quite unaccustomed 
to being so addressed. 

‘*T’d advise you to mod- 
erate your language, Mr. 
Dunlap,” hesaid. *‘Asfor 
your contracts, I have not 
said they would be—er— 
invalidated. I simply 
wish you to understand 
exactly what your posi- 
tion is in relation to your 
market, which at present consists of one 
customer to whom you are bound during a 
period of years to supply your churns ex- 
clusively. You supposed you were making 
a very good contract with Mr. Silver, but 
that gentleman is not used to signing im- 
portant documents while blindfolded. 

“Tt is advisable for you to consider very 
seriously just what your chances are. I am 
not threatening you. I am merely suggest- 
ing that in my humble opinion and know- 
ing the circumstances as I do your best 
course would be to accept my offer for the 
business with the collateral arrangement 
touching Ashaluna sluice.” 

Mogridge got no further. 

“There’s two flights of darned steep 
stairs between here and the street,. Mog- 
ridge,” remarked Jud in a tone ominously 
calm. ‘I’m sorry we haven’t got an ele- 
vator that’d get you out 0’ this buildin’ 
quicker, Come, make it snappy—and 
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please notice the modera- 
tion o’ my language.”’ 

The Wall Street man 
seized his hat and with a 
curt ‘“‘Good day, gentle- 
men,’’ departed abruptly. 

“That’s a devil of a 
thing, eh?”’ sputtered Jud. 
“Regular blackmail!’ 

“About the same thing, 
Jud. But itshows you how 
Mogridge does business. 
Makes the outlook for the 
Independent Improved 
Churn Corporation rather 
dubious, doesn’t it?” 

“Dubious nothin’! Say, 
do you know that old skin 
has done us a service? 
He’s pointed out a terrible 
weakness in our whole plan. 
We’ve been buildin’ up a 
business with a market 
consistin’ of only one cus- 
tomer, just as he said. 
He’s given us the warnin’ 
we needed.”’ 

“Too late! There’s the 
contract. Mogridge will 
see that we live up to it, 
but so strictly that it will 
be a burden to us. If you 
have it analyzed you'll 
find that if he has the in- 
tent to make trouble he 
can do a thousand nagging 
picayune things that will 
eat up every penny of profits and 
more too. Mogridge will make 
you so sick of that contract that 
you'll be driven to violate it in 
some particular or throw up your 
hands in desperation and give 
him his own way. There’s the 
matter of inspection alone. 
Burns, Elkman & Co. can con- 
demn enough goods as imperfect 
to ruin us. You’ll find the con- 
tract reads ‘acceptable merchan- 
dise.” They’ll construe it so as to 
give them absolute discretion as to accepta- 
bility, and if you go into court over it they’ll 
tire you out with litigation and expense.’ 

“You're quite some little pessimist, ain’t 
you, Dule? Say, it can’t always blow west 
and soft, you know. We’ve got to go over 
our bumps and this is the first one we’ve 
hit. Now you're the financial manipulator 
of this corporation. You rustle round and 
dig up a hundred thousand dollars right 
away, that’s a good feller. Then we’ll talk 
to Brother Mogridge in language he’ll 
understand.” 

“You’re crazy! No bank would lend us 
that much.” 

“Can’t we sell another bunch of stock?” 

“Possibly. But you won’t have Jordan 
and Mogridge bidding against each other 
for it. I’ll make a suggestion. Go to Jordan 
and tell him the story just as it’s happened. 
Let him advise us and he’ll probably see us 
financed—provided you can show him how 
you’re going to use the money. I’m rather 
in the dark on that point myself.” 

“‘T don’t want his money. Gosh, ain’t we 
under enough obligations to him now? 
Nothin’ would tickle him more than to 
strengthen his holt on us and then fix 
things so’s I’d have to sell him the sluice— 
and that’d be one more step toward his lake 
scheme. I’m ag’in that lake idea, I tell you. 
Of course Jordan’s a director, but if you 
and I agree on a thing we can outvote him. 
Don’t let’s allow him to hornswoggle us, 
Dule. He’s a Wall Streeter same’s Mog- 
ridge, and while I like him pretty good and 
think he’s honest, I don’t want him to get 
in any deeper with us.” 

“You can hardly vote stock out of the 
treasury without acquainting him as a 
director with your plans.” 

Jud pondered this, but came back shortly 
with: “All right. I’ll tell you what, Dule. 
We'll have to handle him. I told you the 
other day he wasn’t more’n human. You 
call a directors’ meetin’ for the very first 
minute the by-laws will allow, and mean- 
while I’ll explain what we better do—that 
is, if you think so too.” 


xvVI 


“TYY GOLLY, Mr. Jordan, I’ve got my 

mad up, and I don’t calculate to let 
Mogridge bully me! Nobody ever did*yet, 
and nobody’s goin’ to. We're agreed, 
Duley and I, to issue stock enough to raise 
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useful Sanispoons are made of the 
purest fiber. Strong, handy, well balanced and gracefully 
designed, they are used wherever a spoon is needed—yet cost 
so little they may be thrown away after using once. Think 
of such a clean, convenient little article. The mere mention 


of it brings a hundred uses to your mind. 


Sanispoons come in three sizes—Teaspoon, Demi-tasse and 
Soda Spoon. Soda Sanispoons are used at all fountains where 
sanitary service 1s considered essential. 


Saniforks have well shaped, stiff, sharp prongs—excellent 


for salad, vegetable and meat courses. 


Use Sanispoons and Saniforks for auto trips, luncheons, 
church festivals, children’s parties, dances, teas, picnics, the 
camp, the sick room or general household use. Sanispoons 
and Saniforks are sold everywhere in neatly designed packages. 


Packages of 25 Teaspoons or 36 Demi-tasse 


or 20 Saniforks—25C PER 


PACKAGE 


SANITARY PRopucTs CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 


TO DEALERS: 
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a hundred thousand dollars and blow it in 
right away advertisin’ our churn. There’s a 
place for it in every family in the United 
States—more or less—and we was foolish 
ever to button up our sale through that one 
channel. Look at the mess it’s got us into.” 

“But Burns, Elkman & Co. will hold 
you to your contract.” 

“There isn’t any contract. There was, 
but, by gosh, they’ve broke it themselves! 
Remember lately me tellin’ you about five 
thousand dollars bonus money due us as 
soon as we made our first shipment of 
churns? They haven’t paid it and they 
haven’t paid for the churns.” 

“Are you sure these delayed payments 
violate the contract?” 

““Absoloot! Y’see, Silver’s off on his vaca- 
tion and somehow or other he neglected to 
instruct the treasurer about those pay- 
ments. We wrote immediate and notified 
them as soon as the time for payment had 
lapsed, and this mornin’ we got a letter from 
the treasurer sayin’ he had no authority in 
Mr. Silver’s absence to make any such 
disbursements, but he had no doubt it 
would be all right as remittances would be 
made the minute Silver got back, which 
would be in a week or ten days. 

“Well, ordinarily you wouldn’t bust an 
important contract for that kind of a thing 
and, of course, that’s what that treasurer is 
bankin’ on. It was a slip-up on Silver’s part 
and no one that wasn’t a hog would take 
advantage of him, especially when it would 
be cuttin’ off our own nose to spite our face, 
only now things are different, and old Mog- 
ridge has tried to play foxy with us. Prob’ly 
if he’d of dared he’d said he intended to 
prove the contracts invalid just to hurt us, 
but he was too cautious. Now, with us tell- 
ing him we won’t be bound by the contract 
it puts the boot on the other foot.’ 

“You have a technical violation of the 
terms of the contract, no doubt,” said Jor- 
dan. “‘Still it may not be wise to avail 
yourselves of it just yet. He can institute a 
lot of troublesome litigation. Of course if it 
were merely a question of finance I should 
be only too glad to 2 

“Sure you would!” cried Jud. ‘“That’s 
just the trouble. We ain’t goin’ to let you.” 

“But as a stockholder and director I 
have some rights. Besides, I’m really inter- 
ested in you young men. You’ve done 
very well and 

“That’s all nice and kind and we don’t 
want to appear ungracious, Mr. Jordan, 
but we have to take facts as we find them. 
You are prejudiced by your desire to get 
hold of the sluice property. If you can put 
me under further obligations to you so 
much the better. You thought you was 
getting the thin end of a wedge into the 
situation when you bought a block of stock 
in the churn company, but while that may 
be the case you must recollect it was your 
own voluntary doin’ and didn’t make us 
beholden to you any. In fact I guess you’re 
obligated to us some, because we didn’t 
have to let you in if we didn’t want to. The 
broker had his instructions % 


‘““What’s that?” cried Jordan. ‘Well, 
T’ll be damned!” 
“That may be too, Mr. Jordan. They 


say the needle’s eye pinches somethin’ 
fierce. Maybe that’s why I don’t grab a 
million or two for the sluice. Now if I could 
get this churn thing straightened out and 
then sort of retire and gratify my amb— 
say, gol-darn it, Dule, keep your feet 
where they belong! My shins ain’t ivory 
like some folks’ heads.” 

“Then if I am correct I may gather that 
my assistance in the present situation isn’t 
sought except as a mere matter of form.” 

“Well, strictly speakin’, Mr. Jordan, 
that is true. If you was only a poor man 
like Duley and me and didn’t have an ax 
to grind we’d be only too glad of your ad- 
vice. But when I know you're crazy to 
turn the whole darned Ashaluna basin 
into a waste o’ waters just for a monument 
to yourself it makes me think twice.” 

“But what are your objections to this 
lake plan, Dunlap?” 

“IT got plenty and I won’t be backward in 
explainin’ ’em at the proper time. What 
I'd like to know now is whether or not it is 
the unanimous sense of this here assem- 
blage of directors that we yank a hundred 
thousand dollars more stock out of our 
treasury and sell it for the benefit of the 
cash drawer, thereby makin’ it possible to 
advertise churns and let Mogridge and 
that Chicago bunch go hang.” 

“A very formal and.doubtless legal man- 
ner of stating a motion,” said Duley. 

“T got my idea across, didn’t I? You 
don’t have any difficulty in understandin’ 


me, do you, Mr. Jor 
thinks I oughter talk 
and goodness knows I’m 
myself down in spots, hy 
cited I forget my teachin’, 
Jordan, you better string 
majority, hadn’t you?” 

The great man smiled, 
and rose to go. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, 
you like and I indorse y 
don’t see why I should fe 
dence, but I do believe j 
you are aware that if I wis! 
things very, very unpleasa 
He has been exceedingly 
perhaps a good lesson is y 
could assure you of ample 
plan you choose to adopt 
great pleasure to do so, 

“However, Mr. Dunla 
himself quite plainly and 
point of view. I wish to sg; 
that I shall not allow my 
purchase of the Ashaluna 
ence my attitude toward y 
few days offer a block of gj 
but I am not going to buy 
cause I can see that if Le 
ings in your corporation j 
embarrass Mr. Dunlap. 
strictly alone until such j 
that my assistance is n 
come to me and command 

“As for Ashaluna, if Mr. 
at my office and give mear 
valuable time I should like 
to go into the matter ser 
some things clear that a 
fully understood. The pre 
my heart, Mr. Dunlap. It 
a money-making scheme, | 
conception that only a y 
nation can possibly com) 
would signify to the comm 
we shall leave that for lat 
wish you a very good m 
best of luck.” 

“Well, Mister Bullhea 
own way, didn’t you?” 
plump partner when L. ¢ 
““Can you beat it?” 

“Sure I got my own 
cheerfully. ‘‘Say, that we 
in the shin you give me.” 

“Saved you from a con 
By George, old-timer, we’ 
gravel now if you propose 
tract off.” 

“You watch me,” said | 
do it by wire too—and se 
copy. Bet he’ll throw a fit 

Duley regarded his par’ 
of scared admiration. Thi 
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Improved Churn Corporati 
You’ve refused the assist¢ 
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And oh boy, when it does 
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7 

Within a very few days 
tification that the Indepe 
Churn Corporation had ( 
tract with Burns, Elkman | 
learned from the faithful 
of churn-company stock ¥§ 
through Waxman, the bre 
“And,” said Vail, “theye 
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The extent of his power 1! 
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t its Miles to the Truck Im after’ 


“Miles to the gallon? Yes, of course, I want to get the 
most out of my gas, but that’s really a small item. What 
I’m after is miles to the truck. That’s the big thing.” 


The motor-wise man satisfies himself before he buys his 
truck that it is built around reliable parts of known merit, 
properly engineered into the complete mechanism. 4 


| 
/ 
: 


He pays particular attention to the parts that transmit 
the power, that vital combination which determines whether 
he will be glad to “trade her in” after one season, or whether 
he will pile up 200,000 miles or more before reluctantly 
discarding his old friend for a new model. 


The word “Timken” is pretty sure to satisfy him regard- 
ing the whole drive, for right bearings are usually associated 
with other right parts. 


And the tapered roller bearing—the Timken type—is 
the type of bearing that will function properly under radial 
load, or thrust load, and all possible combinations of the two. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Xhlsy Plants at Canton, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, European Factories: Birmingham, Eng.; 
; yy . Paris, France. General Offices, Steel, Rolling, and Tube Mills, Canton, Ohio 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, Trucks, Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Appliances 
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ts of hard service 
ajority of motor- 
of leadership estab- 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
for offenses against. his dignity or fortunes, 
committed by weaker men who dared 
oppose him. 

“We'll see just how easy it is for a couple 
of upstarts to go into the market any fore- 
noon and pick up a hundred thousand 
dollars or so to help them avoid their just 
obligations.” 

The fact that he had intended to make 
the contract so intolerable for the partners 
that they would sooner or later beg to have 
it abrogated or accept far less liberal terms 
for the purchase of their enterprise than 
those he had offered did not diminish his 
resentment at Jud’s taking the initiative. 

Consequently the appearance of I.I.C.C. 
stock on the curb met with a very chilly 
reception. A few shares changed hands at 
close to par the first day. There were some 
modest advertisements in the financial col- 
umns of the newspapers. The reputation 
of Waxman, the broker, was such that a 
considerable clientele might reasonably be 
counted upon to buy any security for which 
he stood sponsor. But very early in the 
day a rumor, which Waxman took no pains 
to deny, spread about that the I. I. C. C.’s 
contract with the big mail-order concern 
was canceled. Consequently the sale of the 
stock received a decided setback. 

And then a broker who didn’t represent 
Waxman at all offered a hundred shares 
two points down. Waxman’s man, sur- 
prised that stock so recently sold should 
thus come back at him, bid it in hurriedly. 
A little more moved at the prevailing rate, 
when another block came out and the price 
broke again. This continued throughout 
the forenoon. Instructions came over from 
the Waxman office to take all offerings on a 
scale down, and by closing time instead of 
having disposed of a good quantity of the 
stock he found that he had taken in almost 
as much as he had sold. 

“This isn’t raising capital very fast for 
you,” said the broker to Austin Duley, 
who dropped in shortly after closing. ‘‘Of 
course I make my commissions, and I’m 
certainly not losing money when I buy 
back the stock a point or two cheaper than 
I’ve just sold it. Someone is trading in it to 
break the price and scare the public off. 
Published in to-night’s papers the volume 
of transactions and the difference between 
opening and closing will be discouraging 
reading for investors. Of course it’s plain 
enough who’s doing it. Say, what has that 
chap got against you fellows?”’ 

“Tried to buy us out and we wouldn’t 
sell, so now he wants to hurt us all he can. 
Of course you understand L. J. owns a 
fifth of our business.” 

“Sure! But that won’t help unless L. J. 
takes an active interest in its affairs. L. J. 
owns stock in a lot of things, and not all of 
7em are gilt-edge, I can tell you. Even the 
big boys pick lemons occasionally.’ 

“Did you know he was one of our di- 
rectors?” 

““No—when did that happen?” 

“Few days ago. The Street ought to be 
informed. It would help.” 

“Yes, it would help some, Duley. It 
helps with me, because I’ve somehow been 
a little shaky about the thing. You came 
bouncing in here with a lot of enthusiasm 
and girlish laughter and got me all het up 
and I sold your stock as you directed. 
There was something sort of out of the 
ordinary about the whole proceeding, espe- 
cially when L. J. and Mogridge both came 
after it. You and that partner of yours de- 
cided to swing the deal L. J.’s way and he 
paid a good price for the stock. I under- 
stand Moggy was pretty sore. 

“Now you come along with another 
block and no one will touch it with a ten- 
foot pole. Jordan seems to be off it. We 
didn’t hear a peep out of his crowd all day 
yesterday. Mogridge don’t want any, ex- 
cept a few blocks to turn round and sell at a 
loss to break the price. It beats my guesser. 

“Of course you’re one of the uptown 
guys. Belong to clubs and wipe your feet 
on some of our best doormats. Probably 
call the Jordan girls by their front names 
and all that. Doesn’t your social drag 
carry any influence these days?” 

“Nothing doing there, Waxy. I don’t 
mingle my business and social affairs, and 
if I did I haven’t any special stand-in with 
the Jordan family.” 

“But that partner of yours, the bird 
from Podunk—say, what is he? Kind of a 
man of mystery? I hear he’s strong—very 
strong with the Jordan family.” 

Duley was perplexed. 

“Dunlap strong with the Jordan fam- 
ily? He’s met the old man a couple of times 
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in a business way, but so far as I know he’s 
never crossed his threshold. Won’t even 
come downtown to Jordan & Co.’s office. 
Where do you get that family stuff?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know. Where does anyone 
get gossip or rumor? And do you know any 
small country village where gossip travels 
faster than right here in the shadow of the 
subtreasury? Someone told me that this 
man Duncan or Dunlop ——” 

“*Dunlap.”’ 

iM Dunlap—is a family friend of the 
Jordans.” 

Duley’s impulse was to persist in his 
denial. Of course it was absurd. But sup- 
pose he didn’t appear too eager to scotch 
the rumor? What harm would it do? 

His round face rippled with a grin. 

“Tt’s a small place, this li’l’ ol’ N’York, 
isn’t it? Dunlap is a mighty good boy. I 
rather think L. J. appreciates his good 
qualities. Don’t know so much about their 
social relations.” 

“‘T got an idea your partner was a hick 
more or less—sort of original comic. They 
say he stands people on their heads if he 
takes a notion—cave man, eh?”’ 

“Well, you don’t see any bruises on me, 
do you? I live right in the same cage with 
him all day long.” 

““You’re his keeper, I guess. Better 
watch out he doesn’t tie a bowknot in you 
some day. You always were a pretty good 
tamer, Duley. Used to think you’d make a 
good man for L. J. You’ve got any amount 
more brains and pep than that pair of cravat 
experts—Perey and Ferdie—you know.” 

“Who, Eggleston and Dabney? Is that 
what you call ’em? They’ve got you 
fooled—and that’s their game. They’re 
deeper than you think—in fact deeper than 
they want anyone to think.” 

“Rats! Well, better luck to-morrow, 
Duley. I’ll telephone you how things go. 
Stay near the wire. Jordan’s name on your 
board of directors is good for ten points— 
or ought to be.”’ 

Things did go rather better next day, 
though the sinister efforts of Mr. Mogridge 
were still in evidence. He certainly hated to 
see the I. I. C. C. get that extra capital. 
He didn’t know exactly what they wanted 
it for, but the mere circumstance of their 
wanting it, coupled with their cancellation 
of the contract with Burns-Elkman, showed 
him that it was to be used as ammunition 
in some kind of campaign to build the sales 
which must be had to make up for the can- 
celed contracts. 

The announcement of L. J.’s director- 
ship, however, served to counteract in a 
measure Mogridge’s attempts to depress 
the stock. He did not, of course, dare to go 
actually short of it, because the exact loca- 
tion of all the shares was definitely known. 
If there had been a widely scattered distri- 
bution of the stock that he could shake out 
of the tall grass by a raid he would not 
have hesitated. 

To keep on buying small blocks of 
I. I. C. C. and immediately reselling it a 
point or two down meant the loss of a few 
hundred dollars, but it meant also a cheaply 
created distrust on the part of a very sensi- 
tive speculating public. The stock was un- 
known. It had no record of dividends. 
Then the canceled contracts—really all one 
was buying was an interest in a set of 
patents and a rented factory. 

Still L. J.’s name helped, for there were 
some investors who believed anything Jor- 
dan was back of was worth a try. Soina 
couple of days Waxman managed to get 
between forty and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the stock placed where it would— 
for the time being at least—stay put. 

Then he called Austin Parsons Duley on 
the telephone and required the immediate 
presence of both partners. 

‘Darn it, Dule—I dunno. I said I wasn’t 
goin’ down there to Wall Street—it scares 
me blue. Well—wait till I wash up and 
change my clothes. I don’t suppose I’d 
ought to disgrace you.” 


XVII 


“(NALAD to know you, Mr. Dunlap,’ was 
Waxman’s greeting as he conducted 
his visitors into a well-furnished private 
office. He looked curiously at the large 
young man of whom he had spoken but a day 
or two before as a cave man. He perceived 
little out of the ordinary about Jud, except 
a somewhat impressive physique and a 
keenness of eye which one could hardly 
escape. It occurred to Waxman that if you 
fooled Dunlap once you’d have a mighty 
hard time doing it a second time. 
Dunlap surveyed the broker’s office with- 
out external evidence of emotion. It looked 
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much like other offices he had been in ex- 
cept for the stock ticker near Waxman’s 
desk, silent at this hour, since the market 
had closed at three. 

“Duley, I sent for Mr. Dunlop—lap— 
and you because something has come up 
that will interest you. Mogridge has made 
your job as hard as he possibly could. He’s 
tried every dirty little trick he knows, and 
that’s quite a good many. Consequently 
I’ve been able to sell only about forty-five 
thousand of your stock—and that is in my 
opinion the limit. It’s less than half what 
you tell me you will require. 

“Miss Turner’’—this to his secretary— 
“would you mind stepping outside for a 
few minutes? 

*“Now as Mogridge has made the trouble, 
why not make Mogridge settle?” 

“cc How ? ” 

Half an hour later Jud and Duley left 
Waxman’s together. 

“How bout an ice-cream soda?” sug- 
gested Jud. 

“Always thinking about something to 
eat,” returned Duley. “Jud, you’re still 
going strong when it comes to nerve. I 
didn’t dare ——”’ 

“T knew you didn’t. You fussed round 
downtown so long you learned a lot of 
tricks, so you think they’re always laying 
for you. You’re naturally suspicious.” 

“Maybe.” 

“T’m just the other way—naturally 
trustful.” 

“By George, I’ll say you are! It re- 
quired some faith to tell Waxman to go 
ahead and chance forty-odd thousand 
dollars M4 

““Dule, you told me once you were a born 
gambler. Gosh, you act conservative to 
me! Now I don’t like gamblin’ in any 
form—even rollin’ the bones in the Army 
seemed to me a foolish waste o’ time and 
money. But this is different.” 

“How so? Things may not come out as 
Waxman says.” 

“Yes, they will or he wouldn’t have said 
’?em. Waxman’s honest.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘Don’t know how I know. I just know, 
that’s all. Half that talk of his about bears 
and short interest and runnin’ to cover was 
so much Choctaw to me. I guess you under- 
stood it, and so long’s the proposition’s 
clear to you I’m satisfied. I don’t want to 
clutter up my mind with all those technical 
terms. But I got the main drift, and I knew 
all the time Waxman was speakin’ that 
every word ‘he said was gospel. You can 
stake your shirt on him, Dule, and it’s only 
one more proof to me that a man as fat as 
you can sometimes show a spark of intelli- 
gence when it’s least expected. You get the 
credit of pickin’ out an honest broker. I’ve 
been told they’re scarcer’n hens’ teeth.” 

‘‘Waxman never did a short trick in the 
years he’s been in the market. But risking 
all that money—why don’t you call up 
Jordan?” 

‘Jordan told us the other day he’d stand 
for anything you and I agreed on. I don’t 
want to be runnin’ to Jordan every time I 
need to have my nose wiped.” 

Almost sickeningly the question popped 
into Duley’s mind whether Jud Dunlap 
was the exceptional man among men who 
could size up an individual or situation with 
instinctive accuracy or was merely another 
smart countryman full of bombast and 
small-town self-confidence. Lord, if he 
were the latter, good-by to that priceless 
approval won from Jordan. Still in the 
conference just concluded Duley had been 
as a puppet in the hands of his partner. 
Jud had simply made the decision and 
looked to Duley for confirmation and 
Duley had nodded like a Chinese mandarin. 
So the die was cast. Waxman had their 
word and in turn had agreed to let them 
know when the psychological moment was 
at hand. 

It came very shortly. 

For about two years Burns, Elkman & 
Co. had been listed on the big board—the 
New York Stock Exchange—among the 
quieter industrials reputedly backed by 
increasingly substantial assets. The stock 
was paying regular quarterly dividends of 
something like two per cent and all reports 
showed enhanced prosperity month by 
month. Consequently it was quoted and 
dealt in at round one hundred and sixteen 
to one hundred and twenty and was but 
slightly affected by market conditions. 

Much of the stock was held by dwellers 
insmalltowns—farmers and thrifty folk who 
were regular customers of the house and who 
felt that every dollar’s worth of orders they 
sent in or influenced their neighbors to 
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AINING tire miles through the proper use of Tire 
Savers is that part of the Goodyear Service Plan that 
begins after you have bought your tire. 


The plan comprehends not only the building of a fine tire 
and its convenient distribution, but also a service that will 
help users exact every mile built into Goodyear Tires. 


At Goodyear dealers this service takes form in the giving 
| of advice on the care of tires and in providing Tire Savers 
| for every kind of injury or wear. 


Take for example the Tube Repair Kit illustrated: it is urged 
as a repair for injured tubes. It makes an air tight tube 
repair—helps prevent tire damage due to underinflation. 


In similar fashion, Goodyear dealers teach the use of other 
inexpensive tire savers, to the end that new tires, old and 
injured tires may be made to last longer. 


The fruits of this sincere conservation service afford true 
satisfaction, for Goodyear owners are thus assured of that 
full measure of mileage which protects our good name. 


Ask for the Goodyear Conservation Bulletins on tire care, 
avail yourself of helpful advice, stock your car with Tire 
Savers—at Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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Removing callouses by 
taking off the pressure 


Callouses on the sole are caused by pressure from one or 
more of the bonés which form the ball of the foot be- 
coming lower than those on either side of it. 


Bones in this exposed condition are forced to bear more 
weight than nature intended. To prevent it from forcing 
through, nature thickens the flesh beneath the bone by 
forming a callous. To further protect you, nature makes 
these callouses sensitive so that you will step on the lowered 
bone more carefully. 


Complete relief from your callouses comes when you 
support the lowered bone in normal position with a 
Wizard Adjustable Arch Builder and Callous Reliever. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Callous Relievers are 
overlapping pockets, so located that inserts of any desired thickness 
can be placed in exactly the right spot to support the dislocated bones 
in normal position. Adjustments are simply made by shifting inserts 
or changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch Builders and 
Callous Relievers are light, flexible and are worn without one being 
conscious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Callous Relievers are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Usually where they are sold there is 
an expert who has made a study of fitting them. If there is no such 
dealer near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 
1713 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., or 944 Marbridge Bldg., New 
York City. Ask for “‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’”’—a simple treatise 
on foot troubles. No charge. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

He turned to his partner. 

“He says the time’s come!” 

“Allright,” agreed Jud cheerfully. ‘‘Tell 
him to shoot. And soon’s you get off the 
wire come out in the shop. I want to show 
you how that new fir’s comin’ in. I tell you, 
it’s dandy lumber if I’m any judge.” 

““Good heavens, and he doesn’t bat an 


eyelash!” thought Duley, and then cried . 


into the transmitter: ‘‘Go toit, old top, and 
the best of luck!” 

Mr. Jacob Mogridgenow had thepoignant 
experience: of seeing the stock of Burns- 
Elkman begin to climb—and it climbed 
fast. But the volume of stock that changed 
hands was not‘large. There were plenty of 
buyers, but not enough stock to go round. 
Mogridge and his crowd would have liked 
to recoup their losses by picking up any 
size blocks, but they succeeded in getting 
hold of only a few shares. -Their brokers 
were seemingly helpless. The professional 
shorts who had helped put the skids under 
Beco were now paying through the nose, 
for they found themselves unable to fill 
their orders for the stock they had sold so 
blithely on the scale down. The market 
loves to see the shorts trimmed, because it 
doesn’t happen any too often. The shorts 
‘are constantly putting it over. The most 
workable adage of the Street is, ‘‘Stocks are 
made to sell, not to buy.” 

Waxman, the broker, in some mysterious 
way picked up ten thousand or more shares 
for Duley and Dunlap ona ten-point mar- 
gin. Their forty-odd thousand dollars went 
up to cover these margins and in the course 
of four or five days he unloaded this stock 
at an advance of all the way from forty to 
sixty dollars a share. With Waxman’s com- 
mission deducted the partners’ profits were 
close to half a million. 

“Now,” said Duley, ‘‘we don’t have to 
sell any more Independent stock to raise 
capital. This money belongs in the com- 
pany treasury. A fifth of it is L. J.’s, eh?” 

““He’ll be pleased.” 

““Maybe. I don’t want to be the one to 
tell him we’ve been gambling with the com- 
pany’s money.” 

“You don’t? Gosh, I do! Let him get 
mad if he wants to. He hasn’t anything to 
say about I. I. C. C. except what we tell 
him to say.” 

Duley looked at Jud and shook his head. 

“T never thought I’d live to see the day 
any man could talk like that about Lafay- 
ette Jordan,” he said. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
down to L. J.’s office and make him a propo- 
sition to become his partner?”’ 

“Dog my cats!” replied Jud. Pik 
wouldn’t be any use to him. I don’t care 
anything about this Wall Street game any- 
how. But I am sure tickled we made old 
Moggy feather our nest for us. No credit 
to us though. That Waxman is a smart 
feller and—say, didn’t I tell you he was 
square? And let me tell you somethin’ 
else—he had some good inside information. 
I'd like to know where he got it.’’ 

Duley grinned. 

“You won’t have long to wait. I could 
pretty nearly guess out the whole combina- 
tion now.” 

“Don’t tell me,’ warned Jud. “I’m 
a-goin’ to do a little thinkin’ myself on 
that same subject. Meanwhile we got a lot 
of plans to make. This business has to be 
reorganized and one of the first things to 
consider is the advertisin’. We’re makin’ 
churns but we aren’t sellin’ any, so that 
money won’t last long unless we get some 
returns comin’ in.” : 

“How much do you think we ought to 
spend in advertising, Jud?”’ 

“First year? Oh, couple o’ hundred thou- 
sand, I guess.” 

“For a mere doughboy,” observed the 
startled Duley, “the way you juggle large 
sums of money is amazing.’ 

“Oh, I dunno. I wish it was as easy to 
learn to—er « 

“Handle oil paints? Boy, if you ever get 
to be an artist, judging by the large way 
you view financial matters, the side of a 
circus tent will only be big enough for a 
small detail of any one picture.” 

“Oh, maybe not. I was thinkin’ if I ever 
did get so’s I could paint I’d like to try 
miniatures.”’ 

“Oh, quit!” said Duley. 
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RS. POLLY DUNLAP, back at Asha- 
luna sluice, wrote her son Judson as 
follows: 
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the biggest bankers in the country. He 
certainly didn’t feel greatly in awe of 
Jordan. 

There was something about Mary that 
encouraged confidences. Talking with 
Mary was in a way like talking with Jor- 
dan, only Mary was a girl—and he felt 
that he knew her pretty well. He had never 
eared anything about girls. Mary as a rep- 
resentative of the so-called weaker sex had 
done quite a neat bit of missionary work, so 
that Jud was ready to concede the said sex 
had a good deal in its favor. 

“You know three-four of those places 
we saw that day had for-sale signs on ’em,”’ 
said Jud. ‘I thought I’d like to see ’em 
again. You can find fault with the ones we 
look at and keep me from making a chump 
of myself. I suppose any slick real-estate 
man could stand me on my head.” 

If there is one thing in the world a 
woman enjoys more than another it is the 
selection of a house. If for her own occu- 
pancy the task is doubly fascinating, yet 
she can advise a friend without that feeling 
of responsibility which makes it so serious. 
Mary Beverly was a bit flattered by Jud’s 
invitation to act as his mentor and had 
quite got over her annoyance at his failure 
to keep in more frequent touch with her. 

She divined that this was due not alone 
to Jud’s engrossment in the affairs of the 
churn company but to a certain diffidence, 
a fear that he might be presuming. She 
gave him credit for a delicacy which con- 
tradicted to a degree the roughness of his 
manners. Mary Beverly could hardly have 
imagined that a man could lack so many of 
the rudiments of education and breeding 
andstill beagentleman. Yetshe recognized 
in Judson Dunlap an essential gentleman 
and a very fine one. 

Mary recalled Jud’s mother, country bred, 
with labor-scarred hands and a bucolic 
twang in her speech. She remembered far 
more vividly than the scars and the twang 
the gentleness, the genuineness of their 
possessor. Mary Beverly was a snob and 
shrank fastidiously from vulgarity, from 
commonness. The ordinariness of the so- 
called lower classes, which in her mind 
included the great middle class, always re- 
pelled her. 

To Judson Dunlap and his mother Mary 
Beverly had suddenly found herself unable 
to apply the established rules whereby she 
determined social distinctions. She had to 
admit—let it be said to her credit, she was 
glad to admit—these people were just as 
good as she was. All they lacked was sur- 
face graces. The graces of the underlying 
spirit they possessed in abundance. Conse- 
quently Mary wondered if perhaps she had 
not been too sweeping in her judgments of 
people in the lower walks. These judg- 
ments seemed to have been based on insuf- 
ficient data. 

Anyhow Mary Beverly liked Judson 
Dunlap with something that approached 
affection. He had saved her life. He had 
been chivalrous and generous. He was ab- 
solutely free from affectations and hy- 
pocrisies. And he was her discovery. In a 
childlike way she regarded him as of far 
greater value than the other trophies of her 
occasional camping trips. Deep in her 
heart she cherished the belief that Jud had 
come to New York partly on her account. 
Of course there was the churn. She was 
willing to divide honors with the churn on 
a fifty-fifty basis. But no, it wasn’t the 
churn either—it was art. The churn was to 
have been only a means to anend. Art and 
Mary Beverly had been Jud’s motives in 
leaving Ashaluna—and art had seemingly 
fallen by the wayside. Art couldn’t call 
him up on the telephone—and Mary Bev- 
erly could. The girl hadn’t the slightest 
idea of letting her trophy escape. She was a 
little jealous of Austin Parsons Duley. 

“How is your partner?” she asked as 
they swept up the Drive past the clifflike 
lines of apartment houses, the occasional 
lordly residence, the smooth embankment 
of lawn and terrace. It was the first mo- 
ment of relaxation Jud had known for 
some weeks. 

“Fine! He’s a grand boy, that Duley. 
You ought to come over to our office and 
let us show you through the factory. You 
saw me make a churn by hand back in 
Ashaluna. Now you should see how it’s 
done with machines. We can turn out a 
thousand of ’em a day, or more if we’re 
pushed.” 

* Aren’t you pushed?”’ 

“No, not yet. We had a contract for our 
entire output, but we canceled it. Now 
we’re going to market our own churns 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Quick Drilling in Metal or Wood 


Aree efficiency of Temco Portable Electric Tools 
is quickly demonstrated on hard-to-reach jobs. 
These easily-handled, reliable tools may be taken to 
any part of the buildings or grounds in a moment 
and put right to work. They are of great value in 
all kinds of repairs as well as on many forms of 
production. 

The use of Temco Tools invariably results in 
marked savings in time and labor. The possibility 
of production breakdowns is greatly reduced. Let us 
tell you of the many ways in which Temco Tools can 
save you money. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. 


The Temco Electric Motor Co., Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Super-Six Motor 


Jere is a picture to keep in mind. 


lven our 100,000 owners must be reminded of it. 
) the Super-Six performs its duties with such re- 
ie and ease one is apt to overlook the causes for 
-upremacy. 


Irivers and passengers of a Hudson are seldom con- 
as that there is anything mechanical in its smooth 
usportation. It never obtrudes its mechanism. 


‘, we must, from time to time, call attention to the 
y:r-Six motor and its exclusive patented principle, 
1h accounts for this fact. 


This Is What It Does 


jdge how complete is its advantage. Merely to 
t< of the way thousands of Hudsons, year after 
é, are giving uninterrupted and economical service 
«res the confidence owners have in the Super-Six. 


ich performance depends upon more than good 
‘manship and good materials. Other cars possess 
2 qualities. But they differ in this. 


brces which cause early motor destruction are con- 
ted to the useful agency of propelling the car. 
ation is practically annulled. The smoothness that 
ts is not only appreciated in riding ease, but it 
Shas absence of strain and friction that conserves 
é8 to the life of the car. 


Is Exclusive 


It means freedom from fatigue to passengers. It 
explains why the Hudson rides so pleasingly and 
endures so long against the hardest service. 


It will be years before we can know the final limit 
of Super-Six endurance. But already it is evident 
that endurance is doubled through this exclusive 
principle. More than 100,000 cars in service and nearly 
five years’ experience reveal the character of Hudson 
endurance. 


The proof is also showm in Hudson’s unequalled 
records for speed, hill-climbing, and acceleration. They 
cover the field. Can there be any question of its suprem- 
acy in these respects? 


Also a Leader in Beauty 


If it had no other appeal than its distinctive beauty, 
the Super-Six would hold high position. That is recog- 
nized in the way Hudson has set motor car styles. Its 
exclusiveness in that respect is maintained by creation 
and advancement. Others can always be just behind 
its mode. But with its motor there can be no imitation. 
There it holds a monopoly. 


Strive as they may to accomplish the same results, 
no one has as yet by official proof shown that any motor 
equals or satisfactorily supplants the Super-Six in 
those qualities for which it is famed. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


a PS. 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

direct to stores all over the country and we 
have to organize a sales force. We shipped 
a few to Chicago, but that was all. We'll 
have men on the road inside a month and 
be advertising in a whole lot of magazines 
and farm papers. Oh, well, that’s no way 
for me to talk. Kind of poor taste, I guess, 
boring you with business. Interesting to 
me though. ’S why I haven’t paid you any 
attention lately.” 

“Tell me some more,” urged Mary Bev- 
erly. “‘I want to know all about it.” 

“Tt wasn’t all my doing anyhow,” said 
Jud. “I guess I’d have gone back home 
licked if it hadn’t been for Duley. He’s a 
wonderful boy, Mary. Brighter’n a dollar. 
He’s got a big acquaintance down in Wall 
Street.” 

““Have you ever made up your mind to 
visit that jungle of iniquity?” 

“Once. Duley and I had to see a feller on 
business. Duley, he knows ’em all. L. J.’s 
badgerin’ me to go down to his office too, 
but I never seem to get time.”’ 

“Oh, you know Mr. Jordan?” 

“Bet I do! Fine man! I’ll say he’s one 
splendid man! Kind of rough in his ways, 
but solid. He and I get along first-class 
too. Some folks knock him, but I can do 
most anything I want to with him. Say, 
Mary, you know him. Are you scared of 
him? Do you see any reason why folks 
should jump whenever he opens his 
mouth?” 

Mary Beverly smiled. 

“Most of the times I’ve seen him,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘he’s been rather lamblike.”’ 

““You must know his family. I hear he’s 
got some daughters—way up in society, of 
course. If they’re anything like their dad 
they deserve to be. What kind of girls are 
they, Mary?” 

““Two of them are very nice. I’d like to 
have you meet them some day:” 

“T’d admire to. But what about the third 
one? Don’t you like her?” 

“Oh, yes, I like her pretty well some- 
times. I guess she’s—a little peculiar, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, well,’ replied Jud tolerantly, “we 
can’t all be alike. Lots of smart people are 
sort of odd. That’s the kind that’s sensitive 
too. You have to be careful how you treat 
‘em so as not to hurt their feelings. Often 
if you give ’em a fair chance you find they 
have some real good points. Now this Jor- 
dan girl, maybe she’s got more brains than 
her sisters, only she doesn’t know how to 
show ’em off to advantage.” 

“Tt’s kind of you to defend her,” said 
Mary Beverly, “especially when you haven’t 
an idea what she’s like. She may look a 
fright, you see.” 

“Well, does she?” 

“O-oh, not really. Her dressmaker and 
milliner manage to make her fairly pre- 
sentable.”’ 

“Well, when I’m introduced to the other 
two I want to meet the freak along with 
‘em. I don’t believe she’s half so queer as 
you make out. Can’t be you’re jealous of 
her for some reason?”’ 

“Why, Jud, how disagreeable! I’m not 
in the least. Now tell me some more about 
your business. How did you happen to 
meet Mr. Jordan?” 

“TV. J.?. Oh, he liked to chased me most 
to death—and I was too busy to see him. 
Finally he came over to the churn-company 
office. Seems when we sold some stock 
through a broker downtown L. J. bought 
it, so he wanted to look us over and see 
what he’d invested in. He’s one of our 
directors now.” 

‘Lafayette Jordan!’’ 

“The same. Lafayette Jordan. Who 
you s’pose I’ve been talkin’ about? Any- 
thing surprisin’ in his being interested with 
us?” 

‘Well, if you’ll excuse my saying so, 
Jud, I supposed Mr. Jordan was—that 
is ” 


, 


“°’Fraid of hurtin’ my feelin’s, Mary? 
You mean, you thought he didn’t mix up in 
anything that wasn’t big like these trusts 
and the Allied loans and such top-heavy 
matters. You're right too. But L. J.’s got 
an ax to grind.” 

“A churn factory making grindstones?”’ 

“L. J.s been trying to put something 
over. He’s a slick one. Guess he knows 
it’s no use though. Say, Mary, you re- 
member the sluice just above our house 
where the river rushes through between 
those high rocky walls? Well, that’s the 
cat in the meal.” 

“Oh!” said Mary vaguely. “I see.” 

“Yes, you do! You mean you don’t see. 
Well, it’s like this: L. J. wants to make 
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another Lake Erie and confound his ene- 
mies at one and the same time. And L. J., 
according to all I hear, is one of our best 
little confounders.” 

“‘T’ve heard he usually got his way.” 

“Yes, he calculates to. But I’m afraid 
he’s going to be disappointed this time. I 
happen to own the Ashaluna sluice and 
L. J. can’t buy it. I don’t like his scheme 
and I don’t want to be a party to it.” 

“Tt certainly appeals to one’s imagina- 
tion though,” said Mary. 

“Exactly. Jordan’s all on fire with it. 
Says he wants it fora monument to him- 
self. Some monument, costing a hundred 
million dollars or so, I’ll say! I’m afraid 
he’ll have to buy his monument at some 
other shop.” 

“T thought you liked Mr. Jordan.” 

“So I do. And I must say he’s been 
pretty fine about this. I told him flat- 
footed that he needn’t. expect just because 
he’s a friend of mine that I’d go back on my 
honest beliefs to humor a notion of his.”’ 

“Notion!” said Mary Beverly. ‘“‘No- 
tion! A lake over sixty miles long!” 

“Just as much a notion with him as a 
doll baby is to a child. Only difference is 
relative.” 

“Are you sure you aren’t a little stub- 
born, Jud?’’ 

“Stubborn? Yes, I’m afraid Iam. And 
that’s wrong. I promised Mr. Jordan first 
chance I got I’d give him an hour or two to 
explain his scheme, and if he can make me 
change my mind he’s welcome. He’s got a 
good deal on his side too. I realize that. 
He wants to put a crimp in Mogridge—and 
there I’m with him. There’s two sides to 
everything, Mary. For instance, the Hud- 
son River. Now we’re on one side; in half 
an hour we’ll be on the other. That’s when 
your work begins.” 

Jud thus concluded his dissertation be- 
cause the car was slowing up to wait for the 
ferry at Dyckman Street. 

He remembered another afternoon not so 
long ago when he had waited in this same 
spot. A lot of water had flowed past since 
that time. Things had changed with him. 
He had looked upon those neatly laundered 
New Jersey estates with an alien eye. Now 
he came to choose one for his own. On that 
day he had undergone a revulsion of feeling 
regarding the city. Now he began to realize 
how far the revulsion was carrying him. 

He was about to invest a number of 
thousands of dollars in a home. He was 
going to become a property holder, a tax- 
payer, a citizen of a world which had until 
recently been as foreign to him as the soil 
of France, over which he had fought as a 
member of the A. E. F. He was adopting 
this land as his, casting the flag of his house 
to a breeze which had never ruffled the 
waters of Ashaluna. 

It was incredible but, nevertheless, a fact. 
Judson Dunlap was setting up housekeep- 
ing in a home with three bathrooms and a 
butler’s pantry. Gosh ding it, he’d’ be 
switched if it wouldn’t be a long time before 
he’d have a butler! 

He hoped his mother would be pleased. 
She might not get used to it as readily as he 
hoped. Elderly people are not so adapt- 
able. It would be calamitous if Mrs. Dun- 
lap kicked over the traces after a few weeks 
and packed: up to fly’ back to Ashaluna. 
Well, it had to be thought of. She had a 
mind of her own, that same Polly Dunlap. 
Maybe after all she’d rather do her own 
milking and drive the horse in the bouncing 
old hayrake. It would leave him in a pretty 
fix, with a house and land on his hands— 
and the thought of that house and land 
became increasingly attractive to him as he 
and Mary discussed one property after 
another. 

They had found a real-estate man who 
was now showing them about. He was glib 
and affable, a salesman to his finger tips. 
He was exceedingly appreciative ofthe 
class in which the big town car with its 
liveried attendants fixed these possible 
customers. 
construction upon the situation. Mary 
didn’t wear a wedding ring, therefore—rich 
papa, petted daughter, hopeful son-in-law 
with prospects, suitable wedding gift to be 
paid for by rich papa—you couldn’t blame 


. the real-estate man for addressing most of 


his conversation to Mary. 


Shrewdly he placed his own ~ 
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Mary found.the experience very enter- 
taining. She discussed seriously the num- 
ber of chambers, the location and size of 
closets, the distance of dining room from 
kitchen, the relation of servants’ quarters 
to main house, the possibilities of interior 
decoration, the disposition of greenhouses, 
lawns and gardens. 

It dawned forcibly upon Judson that 
Mary was amazingly competent. She 
thought of things which never would have 
occurred to him. By golly, she was a great 
help! And she was so snappy, so vividly 
alive, so sparkling and—yes sir-ree Bob—so 
all-fired bee-yutiful! She was a regular 
little peach, that’s what she was. The big 
fellow forgot the primary object of the 
expedition in the delight of watching Mary 
take charge. 

And by five o’clock he bought a house 
and paid a small initial amount to bind the 
bargain. To accomplish this transaction 
they drove to the village and Jud signed 
the contract in the agent’s office. 

As they rose to go the man said cordially: 
“Mr. Dunlap, you have made a wonderful 
selection. I must say your—the young lady 
is a clever judge of values. I appreciate 
your patronage and I hope you both will 
enjoy your new home as much as IJ have 
enjoyed introducing you to it.” 

He beamed. By George, it was just as 
gracious and whole-hearted a little speech 
of felicitation as he had ever made in his 
life! What was his amazement therefore to 
observe the young lady turning a rather 
becoming but very angry. crimson and the 
young man _stutteringly embarrassed? 
What could he do, though? What was 
there for him to say? If he opened his head 
he’d probably only make matters worse. 

The pair bade him a frigid good day. 
Well, it was damned lucky he’d got that 
chap’s name on the dotted line before he’d 
pulled such an egregious boner. 

“Well,”’ he thought, ‘‘my intention was 
all right. And if that big lad doesn’t marry 
Miss Peaches he’s more of a fool than [ 
think he is.”’ 

Meanwhile in the car Jud and Mary were 
very silent, Jud in a state of pitiful and 
agonizing chagrin. He’d have done about 
right if he’d knocked that real-estate bird’s 
head off. Lucky for him Jud had already 
signed up. 

Mary Beverly suddenly laughed—a rip- 
pling relieving laugh for which Judson 
Dunlap could have gone down on his knees 
to her in sheer gratitude. 

“Then you’re not—not mad at me, 
Mary?” 

““Why, you poor old dear, it wasn’t your 
fault! Why should I blame you? After all 
it’s terribly funny, I think. One of the 
funniest things that ever happened.” 

She laughed’ again and Jud joined her— 
only to become immediately sober. 

“Look here, Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘just what 
are you laughing at anyhow? That fellow 
made a bad break, I’ll admit. But when 
you come to think of it—say, what’s so 
darned absurd about it after all?” 

He was leaning forward, his face rather 
ruddy. He blurted out his question like a 
distressed and embarrassed boy. Mary 
Beverly was startled, wide eyed, her lips 
parted to speak and finding no words. 

And in a flash there passed through her 
mind the picture of that house she had just 
helped Jud Dunlap to buy—a gem of a 
house, with the most fascinating sun par- 


‘lor—and a garage big.enough for two 


cars—and six dandy fireplaces 

Judson Dunlap was..exceedingly good- 
looking. He was, she knew, ’as staunch as he 
was personable. The idea that had ‘struck 
her as absurd now didn’t seem absurd at all. 


. Quite the contrary. It was logic carried to 


a logical conclusion. . 

Mary Beverly had always been used to 
getting whatever she wanted. She now 
knew-she wanted Judson Dunlap, blue eyes 
and bad grammar and churns and frank 
sincere soul—hadn’t she once painted that 
soul for him?—and clean, honest atmos- 


phere of the big woods, and shrewdness and - 


strength. : 

“T-]J ” she began. ‘‘I—don’t know 
that.there’s anything so very absurd about 
it, Juddy dear,’’ she said. \ 

‘No,’ replied Jud, “‘I don’t think so 


either. I don’t say it’s so very likely and I 


‘to tell. you interfere’ 


~ you will find it easy 


wouldn’t want you to mis 
I’m not quite a plumb foo 


it just naturally changed. 
lookin’ at things. I couldr 


I’ve just bought a house, 
Duley and Jordan got to; 
me a lot of money to cor 
what they call special 
have my mother come 
me. Friends like that 
Mary. And _ friends like y 
havin’ too. Duley and Jord 
think of ’em, don’t mean to 
do. I want you to understan 

““Now I guess you see wh 
what made you laugh. Eve 
man thought and said about 
in a way I don’t want you t 

This remarkable speech s 
Mary Beverly next to noth 
was certainly very far from 
expected from her compani 
absolutely impeccable decla 
couldn’t find a word of faul 
that very reason it piqued h 
nation of her resentment 
She felt as if she were riding 
man whom Nature had int 
vided with a safety device, 
chaperoning attachment th: 
one of those things which 
furnace. If the thermometer 
high—buzz-z-z! The device 
tion and the temperature 
normal. | 

Yet she perfectly underst 
mental processes. She coul 
ing tribute to that instineti 
his. It wasn’t social hu 
would immediately have in 
determined status of inferi 
simply being fair to her, 

But he was so irritatingly 
It was at once a virtue and? 
that he rarely lost: his im 
Mary knew she was about a) 
girl in New York, which is; 
much as could be said ina w 
descriptive text. She wasr 
scious of her ability to att 
masculine admiration. Th: 
had been pleasantly in loy 
evidence that she was effect 
efficient, judged by propa 


be outdone. = % 

“T’m glad my friendship ) 
to you,” she said simply, 
different from any other m 
want you to feel that our} 
bit one-sided, Jud. I’ve lea 
many things in a new li 
winter. And when your mo 
going to see her often. I tl 
lots of ways I can be of seri 

And here Mary Beverly 
abruptly and became thoug 
served that her expression ¥ 
perplexity, yet hesitated t 
puzzled her. She looked up 

“Jud, do you realize tha 
been to see me in my home} 

“Why, Mary, you see,| 
busy ——”’ 
“Don’t apologize. It ha) 
fault, Jud. You weren’t to¢! 


“Will you come to see m/) 
“Sure, I will! When do y! 
Mary Beverly knit her brs 
She was going out of town fo 
and then there were severa 


“Then say you won’ 
Because I’m not sure 


Beverly afterward.” _ 

“Riddles,” said Jud 
you get to talkin’ in riddles’ 
don’t you worry. I’ll keer 
right.” 
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ILLIAMS 


ODUCTS 


vical problems you face 


hich we can help solve 


acy soft, velvety, flat wall 
j-rich in color, deep in 
( you wonder if you can 
1 living room so beautifully 
able cost. 

17 learn that it is FLAT- 
ft produces the effect—but 
tare careful to seek a Sher- 
ims dealer you may easily 
land buy a cheap, poorly- 
Ititute product which you 
a flat-tone paint, but will 
pr look well on your wall. 
realize that FLAT-TONE 
(“name of a product made 
aerwin-Williams and sold 
Or dealers. 

ONE is made not only to 
1 color and deep in tone, 
é7 and flat when new, but 


it is an oil paint that binds and will 
neither chalk nor wash off with re- 
peated washing, fade, spot, nor mar, 
as cheap paint must. 


It is made to wear as long as you 
are satisfied with the room—until you 
want to redecorate to introduce a new 
color scheme. Then it provides a per- 
fect surface for refinishing. 


With 22 colors, FLAT-TONE 
offers you a variety of effects. Our 
Decorative Department will suggest 
color schemes. You can choose pre- 
cisely that which fits your room and 
expresses your individual taste. 


Standing woodwork and _ floors 
present other problems. To avoid 
trouble, many will tell you that a 


‘single varnish will serve all purposes. 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


But our experience as_ specialists 
teaches us that the most satisfactory 
results can be gotten only with a spe- 
cial varnish for each special purpose. 

We recommend Mar-Not for floors, 
Scar-Not for furniture and woodwork. 
Both are waterproof and will not spot 
nor turn white. Both are tough, flex- 
ible and durable. 

If you prefer white enamel wood- 
work, Old Dutch Enamel, made by 
the famous Dutch process, is the 
highest quality made and has wonder- 
ful hiding power and gives wonderful 
wear. 

So each surface presents its own 
problem; for each, there is a Sherwin- 
Williams Product. To learn what 
you need, send for ‘‘The A B C of 
Home Painting’’. To be sure, buy 
only products bearing the Cover-the- 
Earth trademark. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES. 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES - 


Ni 
ray 


S-W Old Dutch Enamel 
The highest grade, long-life enamel for wood- 
work and furniture. Made in the intense white 
or popular ivory shades, gloss and dull finish 


S-W Family Paint 
Gives bright color treatment for many jobs 
in the home. Dries with a nice gloss, 
washes readily and wears remarkably well 


S-W Aluminum Paint 


a shstain for furniture, floors 
\\produces natural woods. 
f ishes with one operation 


Produces a ‘‘bright as silver’” finish on 
radiators, boilers, piping, ete. Driesand 
stands heat without odor or blistering 
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“Come often, Elsie,’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Makes 
a difference—a big—big difference.” 

***Course I will, bless you,” she said, and 
made no pretense of hiding the tears that 
brimmed in her pretty eyes. 

There was no question about Elsie’s 
genuineness. Her feelings were stirred to 
the very root by his sufferings and as she 
walked back through the quiet, deserted 
streets a hundred kind intentions and re- 
solves crowded through her brain. She 
thought of him as a little child in pain, to 
be nursed and comforted back to smiles of 
happiness. Despite the difference in their 
ages, it was she who felt the older. Com- 
passion took a positive form on her horizon. 
Her heart had ever held a warm corner for 
Richard, but at the sight of his grief the 
glow of that warmth threw off tiny flickers 
of flame. A newsympathy came into being, 
sympathy with a likeness of love. 

Most boys pass through a stage when 
they feel a call to become parsons or mis- 
sionaries. The desire is as transitory as it 
is intense. With girls, though the direction 
of their zeal is not as a rule theological, a 
similar and more enduring state of mind is 
often to be found. With the ballroom of 
life fresh lighted before them they pause 
upon the threshold to wonder whether their 
lives should not be turned to nobler account. 

There were a dozen young men of charm 
and eligibility stumbling over each other 
to offer light-hearted and agreeable enter- 
tainment to Elsie Masefield, but oddly 
enough the appeal of one middle-aged man, 
mourning for his lost happiness, drew her 
a hundred times more tenderly than their 
most ardent importunities. The river, the- 
aters, dances—what were these compared 
with the silences of perfect understand- 
ing? They were outclassed, dismissed and 
shelved. Unobtrusively and without con- 
scious well-doing Elsie Masefield resolved 
to dedicate her life to the reconstruction of 
one man’s happiness. 

As he lay abed that night Richard 
thought of his wife's words. 

“TI wonder,” he mused. ‘“‘Amy always 
knew, and she was always right.” 

The empty house had seemed less empty, 
the good of a woman’s presence had sweet- 
ened and still clung to the air. He fell into 
an easier sleep than any he had known for 
months, and imagination sent a smiling 
dream of Amy, who nodded her head and 
whose lips seemed to be saying, ‘‘That’s 
what I meant, Dicky.’’ 

It would be hard to say whether there 
was any actual proposal or acceptance. 
Their resolve to become man and wife was 
not the result of words or passion. With 
her it was basally the culmination of pity, 
sympathy and the hero worship of their 
earlier intimacy. With him it was a form 
of obedience to his wife’s will, to which 
almost insensibly should be added the ap- 
peal of youth and a mighty sense of grati- 
tude that through this girl companionship 
might once more enter into his life. That 
this companionship was built up from the 
memory of his first wife struck him as a 
beautiful and fantastic coincidence. There 
could be no disloyalty to the dead in such 
a partnership. 

And so, if such a term may be employed, 
their courtship took the form of perpetuat- 
ing Amy’s memory and making her a living 
being in their new lives. 


When the news found its way into the 
family circle there was an uproar. The 
slug horn sounded and from far and near 
they thronged to the council rock. 

“Tt’s unthinkable—disgusting!’’ 

Ellen snapped her lips together and threw 
up her head: ‘‘Iknewit! Bound to come! 
Licentious little oe 

And in came Freda with icicles upon her 
tongue: ‘‘He was always hopeless. How 
Amy endured 

“Poor Amy’’—Janet spoke—“‘what must 
she be thinking now?” 

Wallace embarked upon a Shaksperean 
quotation, which for a man of his literary 
lack of cultivation and inaccuracy should 
have been a penal offense: 


- . + Oh horrid speed to post 
So dexterously to his bridal sheets. 


Robert, Ellen’s husband, laughed. 

“Poor Willie Shakspere! Don’t mutilate 
the man!”’ he implored. 

But the interrupter received no encour- 
agement. Robert himself had been under 
the guns more than once, and his position 
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was by no means secure. Freda gave him 
sharply to understand that his humor was 
ill-timed and undesirable. 

“What Wallace means is perfectly cor- 
rect,” she concluded incisively. 

“On the other hand his quotation is per- 
fectly incorrect.” 

“That is a matter of no consequence,” 

But the literary mind thought otherwise 
and proceeded to develop his theory. Wal- 
lace, who was proud of himself for having 
remembered anything at all, brought the 
subject back to its starting point. 

“Aren’t we wasting time?” he demanded. 

“Of course we are,”’ said Ellen in her 
best chairman manner. 

“One trembles to think what sort of girl 
can have consented to marry him,” , 


eg? 
oS a 


Freda nodded. 

“Some penniless fool of 
course—after his few hun- 
dreds.” 

“Matter of fact,” said 
Robert, who had heard something at the 
club, “the girl is quite well off.”’ 

This was most unwelcome news. 

“Tndeed, you know her. Elsie—er— 
something—ah, that’s it— Masefield. Nice 
girl too.” 

“T think,” said Ellen, ‘“‘you had better 
go away, Robert.” 

“‘T’ve been thinking the same for some 
while.”’ 

Wallace held open the door for him. 

“But just one minute first. It is to be 
understood that you have nothing further 
to do with Richard; nothing at all.’ 

“But, my, dear,” he began, ‘‘the man’s a 
friend 


“Friendship ceases when people fail to 
behave themselves.”’ 

‘‘Bad—bad,” said Robert, and closed the 
door behind. 

“‘And now we must decide what we’re 
going to do.” 

And a vote was taken. 

In order to be thoroughly on the safe side 
of justice it was agreed that letters should 
be written—not a single letter but several, 
in which the various facets of his iniquity 
should be polished and illuminated. These 
letters should be arrayed in the plumage of 
doves with steel points emerging at places 
peon which the hand was most likely to 
fall. - 
“There is not the smallest possibility 
they will deter the man, but we shall have 
done our duty. After that we can say 
what we like about him and, of course, he 
must be cut publicly and privately.” 

The minutes were read over, amended 
and approved and the company returned 
to their various homes. 

Now here is a point for the student of 
human nature. Within four and twenty 
hours each and every one of 
those hardheaded councilors 
performed some gentle act 
of kindness within the ra- 
dius of his own four walls. 


“I'd Marry You Now if All the Armies in the World 


Tried to Prevent Me”"’ 


No good service to this story would be 
done by enumerating or giving in detail 
these trifling beneficences, but the fact re- 
mains they were performed unobtrusively, 
unselfishly and with no thought of personal 
gain. One of the greatest anomalies in life 
is contained’ in the difference between the 
concerted and the individual action, for 
whereas kindness as a rule marks the latter, 
just so surely blindness and injustice mar 
the former, 


Richard and Elsie were married quietly 
and without any fuss, and hereinis contained 
the hinge on which the narrative swings 
over from pathos to tragedy. 
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ardent, nor impulsive. Neither is he likely 
to betray reckless energy of mind or habit. 
It is quite on the cards he may flog himself 
round a golf course three times in a single 
day, but having achieved this feat you will 
not afterward find him at the theater or 
see him throwing off scintillations over a 
supper table at the Savoy. Instead, he is 
to be located in his particular armchair, 
stretching out his toes toward the fire and 
congratulating himseif on the preservation 
of his youth. A similar condition obtains 
after a hard day’s work. The lure of the 
hearth draws him; he shakes his head at 
proposals to disport and delivers pane- 
gyrics in praise of comfort and repose. His 
senses may be just as acute as heretofore 
and his appreciation intact, but middle-age 
has robbed him of youth’s first treasure— 
spontaneity. 

Elsie discovered the truth of this after 
three months of married life and secretly 
was appalled. Until then it had never 
occurred to her that the difference in their 
ages would have a pronounced effect upon 
the enjoyment of each other’s society. The 
fireside, that domestic paradise of those 
who are advancing in years, can be a posi- 
tive terror to youth. The fireside with its 
lulling influence, its incentive to silences 
or to sleep, to the releasing of waistcoat 
buttons and the stretching out of legs! 

“Richard, let’s go somewhere—a theater 
or something.” 

A yawn and: ‘‘D’you really want to? 
It’s very pleasant here.” 

This frequently repeated dialogue was 
sometimes recited with variations. For 
example: ‘“‘Do you realize that I’m only 
twenty-four?” 

Sometimes he would concede, with per- 
haps rather ponderous grace, struggle into 
evening dress and express his real feelings 
upon the taxi whistle. But as these oc- 
easions had about them the air of a set 
piece they were not the success that might 
have been anticipated. She could not dis- 
guise from herself the feeling that he would 
much rather haye stayed at home, and this 
belief was given reality on their return by 
his inevitably expressed remark: ‘‘It’s good 
to be back.” 

It was after one of these nights an argu- 
ment sprang up. 

*‘T shouldn’t come out again. Evidently 
you don’t enjoy it.”’ 

“Yes, my dear. I do—very well. But 
when one’s been busy all day 

And the illogical feminine interruption: 
““My side of the case still exists.” 

Amy would never have said a thing like 
that, but allowances had to be made. The 
lift of his shoulders held a slight protest. 

“You'll do me the credit of admitting 
that it was your side of the case I con- 
sidered.” 

“Considered! 
ction.” 

It takes a woman’s subtlety to lead a 
man’s good intentions up conversational 
cul-de-sacs of this kind. Richard saw the 
dead end before him and floundered for an 
opening. 

“‘T can’t do more. 
want?” 

“Don’ t suppose you’d understand if I 
told you.’ 

“Ts that your experience?” he returned. 

It was a challenge to a compliment—or 
the reverse; and because their relations 
with each other were not yet sufficiently 
strained Elsie took a middle course. 

“Ts it unnatural for a girl to want some 
excitement in her life—just a little go?”’ 

He frowned. 

“‘T’m forty-six,” he said. ‘‘You’d hardly 
expect me to behave like a boy.” 

There was bitterness in her reply. 

“Why keep drumming in your age?” 

“You seem to forget it.’ 

“Some things speak for themselves.”’ 

He did not answer for a while; then he 
spoke with a quiet earnest quality of voice 
which had been of good service to him at 
the bar. 

“Throughout the twenty-odd years Amy 
and I were man and wife there was not one 
single quarrel to our account.” 

“‘Am I forever to be compared?’’ came 
the retort. 

Only with the greatest difficulty he mas- 
tered the inclination to reply: ‘‘There can 
be no comparison.”’ But Elsie read the 
thought in his silence. 

“Good night,”’ she said, and walked from 
the room. 

Richard spent half an hour in thought 
before he mounted the stairs. With legal 
exactitude he reviewed their rival positions 


I don’t want considera- 


What more do you 
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impartially, crediting each with the strong 
points of the case. He concluded that 
there was equal justice on either side, but 
that she, as the woman, was entitled to a 
margin. Wherefore, though he found her 
with her face to the wall in a pretense of 
sleep, he leaned across the bed and kissed 
her cheek. 

wae: m sorry, dear,” 
sorry.’ 

Possibly he was simple enough to believe 
that she would tell him he had no cause for 
regrets, but in this he was at fault. 

“‘Doesn’t matter,’’ came the reply. 

“But it doest-you shan’t have cause to 
blame me in the future.” 

Next evening he returned an hour earlier 
than usual. 

“T’ve seats for the Haymarket and 
booked a table at the Carlton grill. You 
must hurry into your things or we'll lose 
half the dinner.” 

The reformation of men is too sudden an 
affair altogether. As a result an air of 
immediate sacrifice and martyrdom is pro- 
duced which defeats the purpose that goy- 
erned it. A woman is never guilty of such 
a blatant and chameleon folly. If she de- 
termines on a change of front she brings it 
about by degrees and imperceptibly, 
whereby the audience may slowly mark and 
assimilate the progression of her character 
toward the ultimate ideal. She will not 
stalk out of one door a tragedy queen and 
burst through another in the frills and 
motley of a Columbine, for she knows that 
such dexterity will be regarded as a trick 
and not a fact. 

Consequently when Richard tongued the 
tidings of impending gayety Elsie looked 
at him in silent disapproval. 

“We were out last night; I don’t want 
to go out every night.” 

“Ah, but I do—I want to go.” 

It was something of a trial to continue 
his heel-and-toe effect under the steady 
analysis of her cool gray eyes, but he did 
his best. 

“T’m keen to go. I’ve been at home too 
much of late. So hurry up, dear, and 
tumble into your best frock.” 

Still she made no movement. 

“Why didn’t you let me know earlier? 
The dinner is practically cooked now.” 

“What’s it matter? It’ll warm up.” 

“You’re so fond of recooked meals, 


he whispered; “very 


aren’t you?” 
“Live for the day,” said Richard un- 
convincingly. “To-morrow is too far off 


to worry about.” 
“The Haymarket?” 

“Yes—it’s excellent they say.”’ 

“Tt’s all right—but I don’t want to see 
it again.” 

“ But jae? a 

“TI told you—I went to a matinée there 
last week—with Paula.” 

“Oh, I’d forgotten,” he said dully. 

“Of course if you want to go particu- 
larly 

This was more than he could cope with. 

“T? Good heavens, I don’t want to go 
out! It wasn’t for my sake I arranged the 
thing.” 

He had never spoken like that before; 
Elsie picked up the gage and flung it back. 

“Please don’t bother for mine. I didn’t 
become your wife to make a martyr of 


‘*Elsie!’” 

And war was declared—war to the 
knife—that bitter, ceaseless, day-and-night, 
cruel, illogical warfare of man and wife. 

During the Inquisition the Spaniards 
are credited with perfecting many a pretty 
style and device for inflicting pain, but it is 
doubtful if any of these were more sure or 
poignant than the simple everyday cur- 
rency of torture employed by one sex against 
another when they are pleased to believe 
a grievance exists. 

In the hands of each of us there is a key 
to unlock the oven doors of hell, and the 
weakliest pair of arms have strength enough 
to thrust a fellow creature into the flames. 

So within a year of his remarriage Richard 
Carrington was plunged into deeper despair 
and bitterness than even the death of Amy 
had wrought in him. Almost he blamed 
Amy for the plea she had made. For the 
first time in her life she had proved herself 
fallible—in his hour of greatest need she 
had wrongly advised him. 

And Elsie! She too knew the spelling of 
torment and resentfulness. She was old 
enough for sense but too young for sensibil- 
ity. There the trouble lay. The one-time 
charms of the man she had married became 
his most intimate faults. His reserve she 
regarded as sullen and morose—and made 
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it so; his acquired habits as deliberate 
incentives to irritate; even his loyal duty 
to his first wife as an expression of disloyal 
contempt for his second. 

And so by every device of imagination 
and ingenuity they put each other in the 
wrong and kept each other there. 


There is a proverb that bad news travels 
quickly but good news is even fleeter of 
foot. I would ask what news can be so 
good or acceptable as the knowledge that 
one’s prophecies have been realized. Pos- 
sibly through the agency of the small bird, 
whose wings are feathered with scandal and 
small talk, the tidings of Richard’s misery 
were brought to the family circle. Being 
cautious folk they did not readily accept 
the rumor until such a time as it was clearly 
proved, but when that time came the order 
went forth for technical rejoicing and jubi- 
lation. 

The situation was reviewed at a meeting 
which boasted a full attendance. 

“He made his own bed and he must lie 
uponit,’’ said Ellen in her Day-of-J udgment 
manner. 

Freda nodded, for what Ellen said Wea 
with her. 

Janet sighed, being troubled with rather 
a large heart. 

“He can’t say we didn’t tell him. A. 
pause, then: ‘Poor fellow!’ 

“Oh, don’t let’s be mae We ge 

Janet took a grip on herself and with an 
effort refrigerated her emotions. 

Robert spoke. ‘‘The fellow’s down and 
out. So we’ve every cause to congratulate 
ourselves, eh?” 

“There’s no question of congratulating 
ourselves. He behaved abominably and as 
a result he must pay the price.” 

“Yet,”’ said Robert, “‘before she died 
Amy told him he was to marry again and 
have youngsters.” 

“Naturally he says she did.” 

““The nurse indorsed it.’ 

“‘ Amy was not herself.”’ 

““T sometimes think we are at our best 
when we’re not ourselves,’’ mused Robert. 

Wallace frowned. ‘‘Robert seems to 
think all subjects are matters for epigram— 
even manifestations of divine wrath.” 

“Wallace,” said Robert, ‘“‘you’re an ass. 
I’ve thought so for a long time. Now 
I know it.” 

“Look here!” 

The awkward moment was smoothed 
over by the time-honored practice of send- 
ing Robert out of the room. 

“What it means,” said Ellen, “is that 
his wife has found him out—as we warned 
her would be the case in our letter.”” She 
paused. ‘‘ Really one can’t help being sorry 
for the girl.” 

Janet embraced the opportunity of being 
sorry for anyone and prettily indorsed the 
sentiment. 

“‘ After all, she was too young to realize.” 

“‘One does feel sorry for her,”’ admitted 
Freda, “but she’s only herself to blame.” 

Wallace intervened. ‘‘The girl was made 
the instrument of vengeance,”’ he observed 
sententiously. ‘‘In plucking, as he thought, 
a rose, Richard has found a thorn, and it 
serves him right.” 

“Ves, but it is hard on her,’’ mused 
Janet. ‘‘We’ve no quarrel with her. Indeed 
I think we should be grateful to her.” 

Wallace had to ask what that meant. 

“Ah, I see,”’ he said after a lengthy and 
tortuous explanation; ‘‘grateful for mak- 
ing him miserable! Yes, yes, of course. 
Hadn’t struck me. What about writing 
her a letter of sympathy?”’ 

“We've cut her so constantly i in public it 
would be rather difficult.” 

““We are sufficiently strong to overcome 
difficulties of that kind,”’ said Ellen. 

“Yes, but what should we say?” 

“Tt would merely be a case of stating our 
opinions, of saying we are sorry for her and 
quite understand the position she has taken 
up with Richard.” 

“But don’t you think it might be mis- 
understood?”’ queried Janet. 

Ellen’s dictum was “‘No.” There could 
be no misunderstanding a motive so lofty. 

‘Besides,’ added Wallace, ‘‘I dare say 
it would be a very considerable comfort for 
her to realize she has our support in the 
matter. It’s not unreasonable to suppose 
she herself is unhappy. 

“We'd all better write,” said Freda. 
“Then there can be no question of mis- 
understanding.” 

As the council rose a queer doubt as- 
sailed them. 

“‘T wonder,’’ murmured Janet. ‘‘It must 
be very wretched to be as miserable as he 
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have inflicted upon this man. His suffer- 
ings are a direct act of justice and you your- 
self an unwitting but powerful agent of 
wrath, in short a tool of fate’’—for the 
fourth time. ‘That you should have found 
him out was inevitable, and having done 
so ——” And so on. 

A filthy letter. The remainder Elsie de- 
stroyed unread. Then in camera she re- 
viewed her position and Richard’s and the 
future of them both. 

It could not be described as a happy half 
hour the poor little tool of fate spent with 
herself. She placed herself in the light in 
which the family regarded her—that of a 
deliberate inquisitor whose sole aim was the 
destruction of aman’s happiness. She tried 
to convince herself their view was justifiable 
and that credit rather than obloquy was 
her due. The result of such reasoning was 
a painful and a pitiable failure. In her heart 
she knew it to be false and vicious. There 
is a divine right in whose hands the admin- 
istration of justice is laid. The put away 
and forgotten motives which had led her to 
become Richard’s wife reasserted them- 
selves in violent evidence. The will to doso 
had been as selfish as it had been unselfish. 
She had loved him—not perhaps as a girl 
should love the man she marries—but with 
a steady, grave affection which, if de- 
veloped, might have made their lives very 
sweet for each other. This she had thrown 
away—not unnaturally, but none the less 
foolishly, pettishly. And for what? For 
the sake of being praised by the family 
which had cut and slighted her—for the 
sake of being the recipient of Wallace’s vile 
prose and senseless aphorisms. 

Once more she looked at the letter, then 
tore it again and again. 

“Damn them!” she said. ‘‘And me 
too Oh, oh, I’m so miserable!” 

A surge of resentment swept over her. 
She ripped a sheet of notepaper from a pad, 
set her teeth and began to write. As chief 
high priestess of the circle she addressed the 
envelope to Ellen. 

She met Richard in the hall as she re- 
turned from the post. He stood aside to 
let her pass. In the half light he looked 
very gray and old. She turned on the first 
stair and spoke to him. 

“IT wish I hadn’t been so beastly all 
along,”’ she said. 

He made no answer and she mounted 
slowly to her room and for a long while 
stood looking into the glass. 

To herself she muttered: ‘‘I don’t think 
I could talk to him—yet. I should make 
a fool of myself. He’d look at me, but A 

Her eyes fell on the telephone. It had 
been installed at the time of Amy’s illness 
and worked from bedroom to Richard’s 
study. From time to time the nurse had 
used it to summon him or to ask for certain 
things to be procured. 

“But if I delayed now t 

With sudden impulsiveness she moved 
toward the little instrument and touched 
the bell push. 

Richard in the room below started vio- 
lently, rose and picked up the receiver. 

“Yes,”’ he said. 

With a curious metallic ring her words 
came down to him. 

“Richard, are you lonely there?”’ 

“T suppose so,’’ he replied. 

“Tam. I’m lonely up here.” 

“T don’t understand. Shall I at 

“Don’t come up—I don’t want you to 
come up—I want to talk to you while you 
can’t see me. Sit down, Richard.”’ 
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She heard the scroop of a chair as he 
obeyed her request. 

“Well?” 

“T’ve just had some letters from the 
family saying how well I’ve done to—to 
treat you so badly.” 

“Wait a bit. I don’t quite follow that.” 

She repeated it. There was a longish 
silence before he replied. 

“T’m very sorry. I’ll write and disabuse 
them of that belief.” 

“You needn’t, Richard. 
already.”’ 

“ce Oh.,”’ 

_“To say I’m sorry that for once I’ve 
given them the right impression.” 

“But ——’” She heard him clear his 
throat and begin to frame a protest. 

*“No, don’t say anything; let me.’ 

““Won’t you come down and talk?” 

“Tt’s easier this way. Suppose we’d had 
a child, Richard! It would have been dif- 
ferent then, wouldn’t it? If we had a 
child, Richard—it would make up to you, 
wouldn’t it? And if it were a girl I woaldn’t 
mind even—I wouldn’t mind even if you 
liked to call her—Amy. There, that’s all. 
I couldn’t say it in front of you—not pos- 
sibly—it’s so dreadfully difficult when two 
people have been to each other like you 
and I—but Richard. Richard—do you 
hear—I 4 

She dropped the instrument with a little 
cry as his arms closed round her. 

“There’s nothing, nothing, we can’t say 
or be to each other by day or by night!’ 
he whispered. 


I’ve written 


“Of course it is very impertinent,” ob- 
served Ellen, ‘‘for a girl of her age to write 
to us in this vein, for surely if one is not 
allowed to offer praise or censure to one’s 
connections by marriage I would ask to 
whom one is allowed to offer it. However, 
I suppose, to take a broad view, we can at 
least claim that our letters did good.” 

“Although not perhaps in the way we 
intended,” added Wallace thoughtfully. 

“*Still if she can really make him happy,”’ 
Janet timidly interposed. 

“My dear good people,” said Robert in 
the voice of a man who means to have his 
say with or without opposition—‘‘my dear 
good, stupid, misguided people, in your heart 
of hearts, and there is no kindlier place 
that I know of, you’re glad—yes, each and 
all of you—you’re downright glad.” 

‘We're naturally glad in a way,” said 
Ellen, without entirely capturing her icy 
manner; “but that does not prevent our 
doing our duty to our neighbor in accord- 
ance with the light in which we see it.” 

“There is only one duty to one’s neigh- 
bor,”’ said Robert—“‘to do him a good turn, 
and that’s a job for the individual. Con- 
gress and society are every man’s enemy; 
the individual is every man’s friend. When 
we league ourselves with one another to 
decide upon the right of this or the wrong 
of that we are governed by one almost 
inevitable result—the certainty of our col- 
lective injustice; but when we tuck our- 
selves away from each other in the privacy 
of our small subconscious souls, it’s a pretty 
sure thing we shan’t be far off from a decent 
thought and a friendly act.” 

“Robert talks the most dreadful non- 
sense,” said Freda, “‘but he has rather a 
nice way of putting things.” 

And though they did their best to sup- 
press it there was a comfortable smile on 
the face of the family as they sipped their 
tea at the close of the meeting. 


, 
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Nothing 
Like It! 


OTHING like confidence if 
the “Lady of the House” has 
to be her own chauffeur. 


Nothing like the comfort she gets 
in having her car equipped with the 


GUARANTY 
Spark Intensifire 


Nothing like knowing that the spark 
plugs, so equipped, will fire if oil 
soaked, carbonized, or even if broken 
above the bushing. 

Nothing like knowing that if her car 
should take the hills on high, it will 
take them on high. 

Nothing like the joy of added pep, 
and power, and the relief from con- 
stant gear shifting. 

Nothing like being able to find at a 
glance just where the ignition trouble is, 
Nothing like having every cylinder 
on the job at once—wyth complete 
combustion. 

Nothing like having her car start 
easily and quickly—even in cold 
weather! 


Saves Gasoline! 


Nothing like being able to laugh at the high 
price of gasoline, knowing that Guaranty Spark 
Intensifires are saving her a valuable proportion of 
what she would use without them —¢he rich, 
hot spark does it! 

And there is nothing so easy to try, because 
it is— 


Guaranteed! 


Every Guaranty Spark Intensifire is sold on a 
rigid, money-back Guarantee. Try them ten days— 
on ‘your car—and if they do not do what we claim, 
return them and we will return your money. 


Only $ Each 


In Canada ...$1.25 e Parcel Post Prepaid 
No matter what the make of your car may be, 
the Guaranty will work equally well. And Trucks, 
Tractors and Gasoline Engines get the same results. 
One Intensifire required for each spark plug. 
Attached by anyone. 


Why go on wasting gasolineP Order a 
set of Intensifires NOW—use the Money- 
Back Coupon below. Tear it out before 
you turn the page—and forget! 

Start saving money, time and temper! 


Patent Pending 


Especially tempered glass enclosed, eliminating 
all possibility of hazard. Attached in a jiffy. 


AGENTS and DEALERS 


The Guaranty Spark Intensifire is a cash 
register energizer. A sensation wherever 
Nationally advertised. 


shown. Sells on sight. 
Write or wire for attractive proposition—stat- 
ing territory you can handle. Give references. 
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Money-Back Coupon 
Guaranty Motors Co. Manufacturers of 
Cambridge (39), Mass. ‘hs well known 


“Guaranty Line” 


en) ee 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for. Guaranty 
Spark Intensifires. If they do not do what you 
claim for them, the undersigned will return them 
within 10 days and you will refund the money. 


Name : =e 


Address. 
PRINT name and address CAREFULLY 
(Write make of your car in the margin below) P2 
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Anew Brascolite—Type WG 


The reflector is of Grecian design which 
blends with architectural decorations of 
modern character. Outer edge of reflect- 
ing plane is finished in old ivory and band 
in antique gold. The bowl is made of 
special white glass and in contour and detail 
resembles the Italian alabaster bowl. 
Made for Mazda lamps of 100 to 500 
watts. * 
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1ARK REGISTERED 


An ideal combination of Fan and Brascolite for 
the store or office. Finished in band leather, 
bronze or any standard finish. Brascolite and 
Fan controlled separately with Brascolite 
switch. 


" reasons why it is the 
/ universal lighting fixture 


Brascolite = Brascolite Spindles not only support the 
Improved 2 bowl, but hold the reflector periphery 
Supporting Tri- flush with the ceiling—being adjustable to 
pod—simplest correctly position the bowl, they insure utili- 
device for attach- zation of every ray of light, thus producing 
ing to any kind maximum and uniform light distribution. 
of electric outlet. The result is a candle-power variation of 


but 6 per cent in the very large radius 
of 135 degrees. 


Means lowest cost for installing. 


2 Ventilation upward 
j Brascolite Socket, made of porce- through the hole in bot- 
ip lain with protected terminals— tom of bowl insures long lamp 
5 no wire splicing. life and least accumulation of 
j Eliminates all danger and fire risk, dust. 
} and electric troubles. This reduces operating de- 
preciation to the minimum 
and practically maintains 
+ Brascolite Pull Switch of new oem aaa! farap eiorency. 
toggle construction in insulated , n : 
housing —660-watt capacity. Scientific configuration of the The Brascolite, with beautiful parchment or 
! ; P ee tem ciasal bowl thoroughly, silk shade, gives a charming combination of 
Insures long, dependable life of REM e , lighting efficiency and delightful tonal effects 
| ‘aa breaks up the intense white Mazda for the home. The above illustrates one of 
‘ light and softens it by diffusion. many designs. The Brascolite patented shade 
The principle of diffusion plus frame permits change or removal of parch- 
Nawibe reflection has made Brascolite the ae gat pHs rae packet ae pie gold, 
Brascolite Fla i i -health and com- ec : WEN alt 
i} Reflecting Saag Bee a ceo every shows application of shade to the Brascolite. 
| Plane made of other fixture in the world. 
! yore porcelain on The Brascolite bowl, when illuminated, presents 
/will not rust, peel or piel aoe aici a a luminous body 569 times as large as the lamp 
: filament. The glare of the clear Mazda lamp 
‘tays refracted directly and without ob- is reduced 97%, with a total absorption of but 
a to the working plane. 20%. 


15,000 Electrical Dealers sell Brascolites. No matter how large or how small your 
requirements, Brascolite will meet your need perfectly. Our new Catalog No. 7 pic- 
tures and describes the standard Brascolite line. A copy will be sent upon request. 
Our Designing and Engineering Departments are at your disposal without obligation for 
special requirements. ; 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company 


‘ BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis Atlanta 
Kansas City Pittsburgh 
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chaufieur, but a posse was organized and 
she was recovered the same day with her 
reputation almost intact. They've dressed 
her in such conventual clothes ever since 
that she gives quite a Dominican touch to 
the countryside. I always find myself 
bowing reverently when we pass her, like 
the Angelus.” 

She thought danger past and paused for 
breath. Joan’s rage had only gathered im- 
petus. 

“You are quite right that I hate you,” 
she said, returning to Alex’s last remark. 
‘Moreover I despise you.” 

Alex looked at Jerry and laughed. It was 
as though he had said, ‘‘ Better look out!” 

“T believe you have the impertinence 
not to believe me,’’ she accused him. 

“No!” Alex mocked her discernment. 

She turned to Jerry. 

“‘The reason Alex thinks I am making a 
mistake,”’ she explained, “is that I once 
made the mistake of being engaged to him.” 

The grain of fact was broken from its 
husks of mystery. It seemed absurdly 
small in comparison with them. 

“Then you knew all along?” Jerry said, 
which was really the point. 

“And I lied about the note,’”’ Joan added 
with a miserable desire to make the worst 
of it. ‘I wrote it to ask him not to tell you.” 

“But why, Joan?” 

“You won’t understand,” Alex burst in. 
“You'll think she was afraid of you, or 
wanted to keep up a pose, or something 
like that. What she wanted was to spare 
your feelings. Sweet thanks she’ll get 
fortes 

“You shut up!” Jerry commanded him. 
Joan was trying to speak. 

“‘T didn’t tell you, because I’m a woman 
and I haven’t that sort of mind,” she said. 
‘“‘We women are always making bargains 
with ourselves and accepting something so 
near like the truth that we think it doesn’t 
make any difference. I thought this didn’t, 
and I didn’t want to have you feel the way 
I did about that other girl—the one you 


“I Was Startled,’ Miss Pennoyer Explained. 
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GWEN’S TONGUE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


were in love with. I never was in love with 
Alex—just hysterical for a day or two.” 

“‘T deny that,’’ Alex interrupted her. 

She disregarded him. 

“Tt happened at that horrid Acheson 
house party,’”’ she went on. “‘I felt lonely 
and out of place and disliked. He pre- 
tended to feel as I did about it, and I just 
forgot there were any other sorts of people 
in the world, and he was the best if 

““Why did you break it off?” Alex de- 
manded. ‘That’s what I want to know.” 

Joan faced him. 

“Because I realized before I’d left the 
station how silly I’d been. You showed me 
yourself. That Pearce woman came down 
with us, do you remember? And you put 
me on the train and gave my hand a little 
secret squeeze, because no one was to know 
we were engaged, and then stood on the 
platform with her, waiting for the train to 
pull out. It was cold enough for an excuse 
and she put her hand in your pocket, and 
just as the train drew off you thrust yours 
in, too, and I could see from her expression 
that you were pressing hers. You think I 
was jealous, don’t you? I was disgusted, 
more so than I would have been by some- 
thing grave. 

“Tt was like finding oneself engaged to 
a philandering drummer. Then I came to 
Gwen, and we went to that party with 
three girls you were supposed to he en- 
gaged to there. I didn’t even care to ex- 
plain how I felt; I just wanted to get out of 
the crowd and forget I’d ever been one of 
them.” f 

“Tf you'll marry me I’ll never look at 
another woman,” was Alex’s answer. 

Gwen looked at Jerry, then pushed back 
her chair. She later explained that her mo- 
tive was to save a Crown Derby salad serv- 
ice of which she was fond. 

“Come on,” she said. ‘“‘Nobody wants 
any dessert. It’s no good anyway.” 

They all straggled up but Sim. 

“Don’t I cut the cake?” he asked. 
“‘Don’t we see who gets the ring?” 

“In the other room,” 
his wife shouted, start- 
ing for the door. 

Sim rose and turned 
to the sideboard for the 
cigars and cigarettes. 


y?? 


“Come on, Sim!” Gwen called in a per- 
fect tantrum of impatience. ‘‘Come on!” 


Alex made a step to join her, but Jerry: 


quickly thrust himself between him and 
the door. 

“T think we’ll stay and smoke,”’ 
marked conclusively. 

Gwen almost ran from the room. Joan, 
on her heels, was beginning to cry. 


he re- 


xI 


T HAD never struck Alex Iredell how 

well built Jerry was. ‘‘ What’s the mean- 
ing of this?” he inquired with an attempt 
at magnificence. 

““T’ve got something to explain to you,” 
Jerry replied obligingly. 

Sim had lighted the little alcohol lamp. 
He passed the tray to them. 

‘ ‘“We’re not smoking,” Jerry yelled at 
im. 

““No?” he asked, lighting his own cigar. 

“We're going out on the lawn.” Jerry 
supplemented that information. 

““Oh!”’ said Sim. 

“‘T suppose you know this is damned 
childishness,’”’ Alex hazarded in as de- 
tached a voice as he could present. 

Jerry applied the immemorial masculine 
goad. 

“Want to go home to mamma?” he in- 
quired. 

Alex had boasted to Gwen of his freedom 
from the denials imposed upon gentlemen. 
It is to be feared he lacked the courage of 
that boast. The estate of being a gentle- 


_man is the only rigor which can keep a 


reasoning human being from avoiding the 
probability of a beating. 

“You go to hell!” he replied, and, as 
Jerry had opened one of the long windows 
and stood by it, pushed past him into the 
moonlight. 

Every male instinct in Sim was clamoring 
to follow them, but he hadn’t been bidden, 
so he stood wistfully at the window peering 
after the two figures crossing the silvery 
lawn, then turned and gathered up his pres- 
ents so that 
no one 
would be 
hurt by his 
neglecting 
them. 
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“Just for an Instant I Thought You Might be the Woman Hamilton Pearce Married” 
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1d Advertisin 


: 

(—E RETAILER gets his percentage profit by 
neeasing vigilance in watching that narrow 
in between income and outgo. Accuracy in 


ng leads to proper mark-up and to the elimina- 
of waste. 


gets his volume profit by adding a service to 
istribution of merchandise. 


P C. W. Smith of Smith Brothers Stores, Port 
‘a, Michigan, believes in advertising not only 
_goods he sells but what service he gives—and 
nks accuracy as a form of service which pays 
‘him and his customers. 


own words are a very concise and pithy state- 
of what Burroughs Adding Machines are 
ly doing for retail business everywhere. Here 
fare: 

lirst, we believe that prevention of errors in 
son by clerks will fully pay for the machine in 


ie months’ time or less. 


“Secondly, it speeds up sales transactions. 


“Thirdly, it gives that which we term real service 
by giving our customers an itemized slip of their 
purchases.”’ 


Here we have mentioned a direct contribution to 
profits, volume of business, and cfficiency, economy 
and good service. 


The same can be said not only of Burroughs Add- 
ing Machines, but of Burroughs Bookkeeping and 
Calculating Machines, and sufficiently explains why 
the business men of America invested nearly twenty 
million dollars in Burroughs Machines in the last 
six months. 


Priced as low as $150 


A representative from the Burroughs Office near 
you will be glad to demonstrate the money-making 
possibilities of the Burroughs model best fitted to 
your work. Get in touch with him direct, or by 
writing the Home Office at Detroit, Michigan. 


THE 
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A Perfect Shave— 
Time and A gain 


Men are beginning to realize—as 
all barbers long have known—that to 
deliver a perfect shave a razor must 
be stropped before it is used. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 


It’s made to strop. Glance at the diagram. 
The Genco back and bevel make the blade 
meet a taut strop at the scientifically correct 
angle. Three or four light strokes, and there, 
time and again, is your perfect shaving edge. 


The time and money a regular razor saves 
for you soon run up into sizable figures. 
Call on your dealer and inspect a GeEnco— 
beautiful steel accurately tempered, razor 
perfectly balanced, price surprisingly low. 
Each one is guaranteed—“Genco Razors 
must make good or we will.” 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us 


GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION 
{ 230 Gates Avenue Geneya, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Razors in the World 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Note how Genco Razors meet 
the strop in just the proper way 
to assure a perfect shaving edge. 
The bevel lends backbone to the 
edge and guides it on the strop. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
stained part of his shirt front. It was quite 
evident he was in transit only. 

‘‘Where’s Joan?” he asked. 

‘‘Gone upstairs.”’ 

“‘T’ve explained to your friend Iredell 
why a man can’t make love to a girl who’s 
engaged to another man,”’ he stated. 

““Where is Alex?’’ Gwen demanded. 

“He went up the back stairs.” 

“You hurt him!” 

“‘He’ll beallrightin themorning. You’ve 
done a good day’s work, Gwen.” 

“Well, I like that!’ 

» “What’s he saying?” Sim asked. 

Jerry bent and yelled in his ear: “I’m 
giving Gwen hell!” 

““Won’t do any good,” Sim answered. 
“You can’t cure Gwen.” 

“T guess that’s right,’’ Jerry answered. 
“Night,’’ and he left them. 

“Been fighting?’’ Sim questioned. 

“‘T think he’s killed young Lochinvar,” 
his wife announced, and went upstairs to 
ask Joan if she wanted anything and to tell 
her that she had telephoned Miss Ellen 
Pennoyer the news of the engagement be- 
fore dinner. 

‘She'll be over on the twelve o’clock. 
You and Jerry better go to meet her.’’ 

Her applause was a moan. 


“IT 


ERRY woke with the conviction that he 

had made an ass of himself. It was 
merely a manifestation of the penalty civ- 
ilization lays on physical self-assertion. He 
got into tramping clothes, begged a cup of 
coffee from Chambers and was out in the 
woods before half past seven. He would 
occasionally pause in the golden heart of a 
thicket or on the gaudy slope of a hill to 
address himself aloud. 

“Who the hell do you think you are?” 
was the burden of such speeches. 

The idea beneath them was that he 
should have known when he was lucky and 
not have presumed to object to anything 
Joan chose to do or permit. 


When Sim told Gwen it was time to get 
up if she was going to church she announced 
that she would dispense with genuflections. 
On being questioned she admitted that the 
events of the evening before had made her 
a little ill. She was proud of the fact. 

“‘T think it’s quite fine of me,”’ she said. 
‘I didn’t realize I was so sensitive. If I 
went to service feeling as I do the little 
rector would give me thoughts which would 
endanger me of hell fire.” 

““Anything wrong?” Sim asked, putting 
the back of his hand against her cool cheek. 

“‘Tt’s just a touch of nervous indigestion 
and it’s perfectly natural; but the rector 
is so exhilarated about his religion that I 
couldn’t stand it this morning. He looks 
as though he’d been scrubbed pink with 
hard-bristled rightepusness.”’ 

‘Feel hot?” Sim worried. ‘‘Had I better 
send for a doctor?” 

“Great heavens, no! I’ll be down in 
time to delight your Mrs. Ham Pearce by 
presenting the complexion of a puffball. 
Have Mattie hurry up with the papers.” 

Sim went down to his coffee and stuck 
out his anxiety through half a cup, then 
told Chambers to telephone for the doctor 
and, having finished his meal, sheepishly 
ascended to confess having done so. 


When Chambers took Alex Iredell his 
breakfast at half past nine he found that 
gentleman fully dressed, sitting in a chair 
Bs ae window apparently absorbed in a 

ook. 

“Will you ask Mrs. Applegate if she can 
step to my door?”’ he requested Chambers, 
without so much as looking up. 

“Mrs. Applegate hasn’t risen, sir,’’ 
Chambers told him. “She is not feeling 
well to-day.” 

“‘T’ve got to speak to her,” Alex replied. 
“Fix it up, will you, Chambers?”’ 

The result was that an interview was 
arranged by negotiation between Chambers 
and Gwen’s maid, and Chambers led Alex 
to her door with an air of long-suffering 
prudery which did credit to his upbringing. 

Gwen was sitting up in bed looking sur- 
prisingly juvenile, her embroidered bed 
jacket falling over the linen and lace of her 
sheets like a torrent of sky, her hair about 
her face in a tumble of curls. 

“‘T’m glad to be ill so that you can see my 
Mary Pickfords,’’ she greeted him. 

“You look very cunning,” he admitted. 
“But I must say I would rather be thrown 
into an arena of wild beasts than come to 
one of your house parties.” ; 
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Eleven years ago, at the beginning, 
one small, run-down, poorly- 
equipped plant. 


} 

Today, five plants in four cities, 
more than 3,500 employes, and 
easily the world’s largest output of 
wood, wire and steel wheels. 


That, in brief, is the Hayes Wheel 
Company’s history. 
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But the greatest structure the 
company has built 1s not its plants. 


The superior merit of its wheels— 
the obvious fairness of its policies— 
‘built the confidence and good will 
which, in turn, built its great 
factories. 

| In the eleven years during which the Hayes Wheel 


Company has been in business, up to January 1, 
1920, it produced a total of 16,289,089 single wheels 


Jackson, Michigan 


dion, Mich. and ‘Anderson, Ind. Hayes Motor Truck Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. Hayes Wheel Co., Ltd., of Canada, Chatham, Ont. and Windsor, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

That wasn’t endurable. He shouldn’t think 
that. She’d ask him the one favor she must 
ask, and then she’d never see him again. 
She had reached that bitter conclusion 
when he emerged from the woods on the 
other side of the field. He saw her and 
approached. 

“‘T’ve got to ask you a favor, Jerry,’’ she 
began before he had a chance to speak. She 
made her voice colorless and without allure- 
ment, so that he couldn’t possibly think she 
was like the other woman. ‘Gwen told 
Aunt Ellen we were engaged last evening 
before dinner. Aunt Ellen is arriving here 
on the twelve o’clock. Do you mind taking 
me to meet her and pretending we still are 
engaged until she tells me to break it off? 
She will right away. I don’t want her to 
know what’s happened.” 

“Of course I will, Joan.” 

It was quite apparent to Jerry that she 
meant this as an announcement that she 
was through with him. 

“‘T’m afraid it’s time to start.” 

They got the roadster. Most of the time 
down he was trying to nerve himself for a 
plunge into her icy silence. When he did 
speak it was to utter vapidities. 

“You might wait at that end of the plat- 
form,” she suggested when they arrived. 
“T’ll look for her at this.” 

That should convince him. 

As the train shrieked in she realized with 
a lump in her throat that she had adopted 
the plan of bringing him to meet her aunt 
in the hope it would clear matters, and that 
it had failed. ree 


ISS ELLEN PENNOYERhad counted 

on being kept waiting at the station. 
Her day had been trying. It was hard for 
her to leave her cocker spaniels even for a 
week-end, but when she must she felt 
entitled to the consolation of a complete 
martyrdom. She had resolved she was 
going to endure the discomforts of the 
damned on the way to the Applegates’, and 
she had not only been able to get a seat in 
the drawing-room car but one on the shady 
side. The lemonade she had ordered to 
quench her thirst had been impeccable, and 
the porter a blend of efficiency and bru- 
net good humor her crotchets could not 
disturb. Now here was Joan on the plat- 
form! Miss Pennoyer noted her light frock 
with some satisfaction. 

“Hello, Aunt Ellen!” Joan said. ‘‘Did 
you have a miserable trip?”’ 

Miss Pennoyer pulled a handkerchief 
from under her basque and rubbed it along 
her thin nose. 

“Look at’ that,’ she said, displaying a 
smudge for answer. Then eying Joan’s 
dress: ‘‘Is that the sort of thing to come 
to the station in?”’ 

“‘Gwen is having some people to lunch- 
eon,” Joan explained. 

“Well, don’t keep me waiting in the 
broiling sun,” her aunt complained. ‘‘I 
can carry those bags if you can’t.” 

By that time Jerry had joined them. 

“This i is Jerry,” Joan said. “He'll take 
them.” 

Miss Pennoyer’s shrewd eyes took in his 
points. She had come for the purpose of 
inspecting him. 

“How do you do, 
Jerry inquired. 

He had decided that the best way to ap- 
proach Joan now was via her aunt, and he 
meant that she should like him. Miss 
Pennoyer was not given to making snap 
judgments. Until she arrived at some con- 
clusion she saw no need for encouraging 
this young man. 

“How do you do?” she echoed, so that 
he almost thought she was mocking him. 
“‘T’ve already asked Joan to get me out of 
this broiling sun.” 

They started for the car. 

“Did you have a pleasant trip?” Jerry 
ventured. 

If he had tickled Miss Pennoyer’s de- 
cently corseted ribs her expression would 
have been much the same. 

SAE Gil} not journey on the Sabbath for 
pleasure,”’ she informed him. 

He felt morbidly certain she despised 
him. Moreover, he felt that she was in- 
domitable. If she decided Joan was not to 
marry him his will and even Joan’s possible 
concurrence would be impotent. He tried 
to avoid giving further offense by lifting 
her luggage into the machine. 

“Where am I to sit?” she asked her 
niece in a tone that suggested a long period 
of great patience. 

“T thought Jerry could walk and I’d 
drive you up.” 


Miss Pennoyer?”’ 
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**T’ll walk,’’? Miss Pennoyer replied. ‘‘I 
can find the way, I presume.”’ 

“Tf you’re afraid of my driving, Jerry 
will take you and I’ll walk. It’s just a 
step.” 
“Oh, we’ll all get in,’ her aunt an- 
nounced. ‘“‘I can see that’s what you ex- 
pected.” 

By sitting far forward on the seat and 
looking pinched Miss Pennoyer wrung a 
good deal of satisfaction from the drive. 


‘IT caught cold on the train,’’ she said 
after a silence. 
“Did you, Aunt Ellen? I’m awfully 


sorry.” 

“T can fix you up with some quinine,” 
Jerry volunteered, glad to insinuate him- 
self into the conversation. 

“Possibly Joan hasn’t told you that 
quinine brings out a rash all over me; that 
I peel afterward and that if I took enough 
it would probably kill me.” 

Miss Pennoyer’s tone implied that her 
supposition was entirely sarcastic. Jerry 
tried to say that Joan had not mentioned 
that idiosyncrasy. 

“‘T suppose I’m a fool to think she ever 
talked about me to you,” her aunt assented. 

It occurred to Joan that if Miss Pen- 
noyer was particularly irascible it was be- 
cause she had made a fatal omission. 

“How are the dogs?” she queried, 
though it was too late to do much good. 

“Tt’s about time you asked,” she was 


informed. ‘‘You haven’t seen them for 
two weeks. Flo died.” 

“Oh, no!” 

Lava veil [4d 


They drew up to the house in an atmos- 
phere of high tragedy. Gwen and Sim were 
on the steps. 

“Hello, Miss Ellen!’’? Gwen said. 
it fine about Joan and Jerry?” 

Miss Pennoyer looked at Jerry and made 
an indeterminate sound. She had no in- 
tention of foreshadowing her conclusions, 

“You look well, Gwen,’ she ended. 
“How do you do, Simmons?” 

*’Lo, Miss Ellen,’”’ Sim said, putting out 
his hand. ‘‘How are the cockers?”’ 

“Flo died,” she answered. 

“Good dog?”’ 

‘‘She was the best bitch I ever had,” she 
informed him, and the firmness of the 
utterance was such a triumph over her 
natural vocabulary that it was appalling. 
It confirmed Jerry’s terror. Even Gwen 
said nothing. 

“Can I go to my room?”’ Miss Pennoyer 
asked. “‘It has been an abominable trip.”’ 

““Chambers!’’ Gwen said. 

He emerged from the hall. 

“‘Take Miss Pennoyer’s bags, please.’ 

He gathered them up delicately, but be- 
fore he had moved Miss Pennoyer pounced 
upon him 

“Not that one!” she cried i in a tone of 
the utmost agitation, seizing the smallest 
and hugging it to her. It contained her 
medicine bottles and her best transforma- 


nel Sta G 


tion and was not for profane hands. Sim 
touched Miss Pennoyer’s shoulder. 
“Great chap,” he said. ‘‘You’re lucky 


to have him for a nephew.” 

Miss Pennoyer avoided a response by 
following Chambers. Joan accompanied 
her to her room. When they were left alone 
Miss Pennoyer took off her hat, loosened 
her shoes and proceeded to get out her best 
transformation. 

“T wore my second,” she explained as 
she did so. ‘‘I saw no reason for wasting 
my best on the train.” 

“‘T suppose not,” Joan agreed. 

“You're tired.” 

sNO} 1 mn Obes 

“When you're lackadaisical it’s a sign 
you're tired. You didn’t sleep last night.’ 

“‘T know I look ghastly.”’ 

“Did you get engaged because you didn’t 
want to go to work?” 

““Of course I didn’t.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“Do you like Jerry?” 

“Like him! I don’t know him. I think 
it’s a mistake, your rushing into a thing 
like this. You don’t act to me like a very 
happy girl.’ 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry? What are you sorry about? 
Break it off.” 

“Ts that your advice?”’ 

“Don’t I usually say what I mean?” 

Joan then delivered the great surprise of 
her aunt’s existence. 

“Very well, Aunt Ellen,” she said, ‘‘I 
will.” Then: “Do you want me for any- 
thing else?” 

Her aunt stood quite still and opened her 
mouth. When a moment had passed and 
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she had received no response Joan with- 
drew. In the moment after the door had 
closed Miss Pennoyer felt a pang more like 
conscience than any she had ever felt in her 
life. She knew something was wrong, and 
she knew there was no use expecting Joan 
to confide in her. It was her own fault. 
Her mind unrolled dry parchment years 
until it came to things that had happened 
long ago; to a time when she had needed 
someone to whom she could turn in a loneli- 
ness that made her grim as she remembered 
it even now. She put the transformation 
on the dressing table and sat down to re- 
cover herself. As she did so she glanced 
at the mirror and she said, ‘‘You! You!” 
in quite the incredulous tone one is sup- 
posed to employ when addressing a ghost. 

It was not her image she spoke to, but a 
young man’s. For just an instant Miss 
Pennoyer thought he was only existent to 
her inner vision. Then she realized he was 
sitting reading in a window at an angle from 
her own. She had been startled almost out 
of her wits, but not quite, for she went 
straightway and pulled down the blind. 

Joan, going wearily downstairs, saw Jerry 
waiting for her. 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ she told him. 

‘“What do you mean?” 

“She told me to break it off. 
broken.” 

“‘T suppose there’s no use for me to say 
I’m sorry I was such a fool—and ——’ 

Weariness dropped from her. He was 
saying this. She wanted to fling her arms 
about his neck and do something which 
might turn into a laugh oracry. She hadn’t 
the remotest idea which. 

“Jerry ”’ she began. 

Gwen was upon them. 

‘The Pearces are arriving,’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘You’ve got to come and give 
me support. I saw them start up the drive 
in a lavender limousine upholstered in old 
blue. It looks as though they must run 
it on violet water.” 

They accompanied her to the library. 


It’s 
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RS. HAM PEARCE considered that 

she had graduated from the cloistered 
conservatism she had found it expedient 
to assume during the first years of her 
married life. The pose bored her and she 
had lost the desire for complete assimila- 
tion by Ham’s friends, which had then 
been her motive force. She flashed her 
smile at Sim as he handed her down from 
the motor. 

“‘How’s my old sweetheart?”’ she asked. 

The extent of Sim’s attentions to her had 
been two lifts home from the country club, 
but she had been quarreling with Ham and 
wanted to annoy him. Ham descended 
from the car with a look of bewildered 
civility which betrayed his abrupt shift 
from engrossing domestic hostilities to the 
armistice of convention. Sim was preoc- 
cupied. It always made him more deaf. 

“Have a good ride?”’ he queried. 

“‘Ham’s in a grouch,” she shrilled. 
haven’t seen you at the club for ages.” 

“We think it’s comfortable,’ Sim re- 
turned, because people could usually be 
ge on to comment on the hall. ‘‘Gwen 

id it.” 

They reached the drawing-room and 
Gwen met them. 

“You know Mrs. Ham,” Sim ventured, 
feeling some formality was necessary. 

“How do you do?’”’ Gwen said. ‘I’m 
afraid Sim has asked you to the meagerest 
meal of our week. I’ve managed to con- 
vince my cook that one can be a Christian 
and have Sunday dinner at night. It took 
years of eloquence, and the result is that 
we usually get only pottage and lentils 
Sunday noon.”’ 

“T’m terribly sorry not to have called,’ 
Mrs. Ham replied. ‘‘I heard what you said 
about me. It was awfully funny.” 

Gwen’s expression changed a shade. It 
became the expression she would have 
shown a Hottentot chief had she had no 
intention of offending him by recognizing 
the anomaly of his presence in her drawing- 
room. 

“How nice of you!’’sheexclaimed. “‘ You 
must know how I love to say anything 


SOT, 


funny. You’ve met these people, haven’t 


ou?”’ 

“Of course I have,’’ Mrs. Ham assured 
her. ‘Hello, Jerry! How are you, Joan?” 

“Hello, Gwen!” Ham said, and stood 
glumly watching his wife. 

Gwen had known him since she was a 
child, and felt the quick sympathy of a 
woman for a man who has married someone 
she dislikes. 
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Jerry said something between ‘“‘Thank 
God” and ‘‘You darling,’ and spilled half 
his claret into his lap. Though uncomfort- 
able, it proved a diversion. 

“Get it back in your glass,’’ Mrs. Ham 
said; and Ham: ‘That’s rubies, man, be 
careful.’ Even Sim betrayed concern. 

“There really is no need to bother about 
it,’”” Gwen came to his rescue. ‘We haven’t 
much, but I suppose a Federal statute will 
take it before it’s finished. I imagine Con- 
gress is going to call on everyone to have 
glass installed in the front of his stomach 
and institute hourly inspections before it 
really feels safe about the country’s morals.” 

It was Miss Ellen Pennoyer who definitely 
swept attention from him, however. 

“Gwen,” she began in her precise voice, 
“who is the young man with something on 
one of his eyes who sits looking in at my 
window?” 

“Oh,” said Gwen, “that must be raw 
beef. Is it becoming?” 

She burst into a gale of laughter, and 
Miss Pennoyer was unable to stop her by 
fixing her with a mirthless eye. 

“Who is it?” she repeated. 

“That is what your niece has left stand- 
ing of one of the handsomest creatures in 
New York.” 

“‘Joan?”’ Miss Pennoyer questioned. 

“Incredible as it may seem,” Gwen an- 
swered. “Miss Pennoyer, if you knew what 
I went through last night your heart would 
bleed for me. I saw my house turned into 
a theater of war. I saw the Trojan tragedy 
heaped on top of the Sabine unpleasantness 
in my very presence. I died six complete 
deaths, with funeral, between the soup 
and the salad. I wore out the knees of a 
dinner frock as I crawled from one of her 
lovers to the next, begging each to spare 
the other’s life—all to no effect whatever. 
When your niece marries Jerry I suggest 
that the groomsmen should be Battle, Mur- 
der and Sudden Death.” 

“Would you mind explaining yourself, 
Gwendolen?” Miss Pennoyer urged, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“T should think I had explained myself,” 
Gwen answered. ‘‘Last night we had a 
tourney. It consisted of one round and 
took place somewhere behind the barn. 
Joan was queen of love and beauty and 
was a dazzling success. She sat on the 
couch in the library and cried like a veal. 
Jerry won. Poor Alex Iredell is the result.” 

“Alex Iredell!’’ said Miss Pennoyer. 

She said it as a hawk might pounce on 
a rabbit if it had been waiting for that 
particular rabbit a long time. 

“That lacerated mockery of the human 
form who is eating luncheon in his room is 
Alex Iredell.’ 

“Alexander Iredell’s son?’’? Miss Pen- 
noyer pursued. 

Gwen nodded. 

“He was the other half of the tourney. 
He entered the lists as young Lochinvar 
and did such good press-agent work that 
I’d put in a long-distance call to tell you 
that Joan had changed her mind and was 
going to marry him and spend their honey- 
moon in the Tombs. Just then Jerry ap- 
peared with most of Alex on his shirt front. 
The rest of him crawled up the laundry 
chute. It was really quite pathetic. It 
seems that Alex was about to give Jerry 
a frightful drubbing when he slipped and. 
impaled himself on Jerry’s first. I give you 
his word for it. Dear me! That reminds 
me that we agreed only this morning that 
he bumped into a door. That’s what hap- 
pened—he bumped into a door and fell 
from it to Alex’s shirt front, and he’s up- 
stairs so absorbed in picking out his new 
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face from facial-institute advertisements 
that he couldn’t be disturbed to eat.” 

“Did you beat him?’ Miss Pennoyer 
demanded of Jerry. 

“T think Gwen might be in better busi- 
ness,”’ he returned, 

Gwen wrinkled her nose at him. 

“Don’t be noble,” she advised. ‘Alex 
knew I could never keep it.’’ 

Miss Pennoyer was not deflected. 

“Did you?”’ she insisted. 

““Oh, we had a scrap,” he admitted. 

Gwen then announced that after luncheon 
she was giving a tour of the battlefield and 
offering a prize for the most appropriate 
design for a monument. Having taken the 
conversational bit in her teeth she ran 
away with the rest of the luncheon. Even 
Mrs. Ham had to admit on the way home 
that Gwen had a funny line, and it was a 
tribute, for she was rather absorbed in the 
problem of why Jerry had blushed like that: 

Miss Pennoyer, however, had no atten- 
tion to waste on Gwen during the rest of 
the meal. Her eyes never left Jerry Duane. 
It didn’t disturb Jerry as it might have 
done. He did not much care whether Miss 
Pennoyer was angry or not since Joan’s 
speech. They were going to see each other. 
That was all that mattered. Miss Pen- 
noyer, however, had different views. 

“Joan,” she pronounced when Gwen 
rose, “‘I want you to come to my room. 
I have something to say to you.” 

Joan knew better than to dispute her 
tone. She gave Jerry a look of humorous 
despair. It was beginning to be funny. 
As they passed into the hall Ham Pearce 
whispered to Gwen about his wife. 

“You ought not to have asked her here,” 
was the burden of his confidence. ‘It just 
makes her think she can get away with 
anything.”’ 

Gwen took it as the official announce- 
ment that the walls of his conjugal Jericho 
were trembling. 

XV 
ISS ELLEN PENNOYER was em- 
barrassed. It was the first time Joan 
had ever seen herso. She was as nervous 
as a cab horse convinced he must take a 
hurdle. 

Joan didn’t realize it until, arrived at her 
room, she saw that her aunt was doing 
everything possible to avoid the moment of 
speech. She loosened her shoes and she 
took a soda mint and she took off her first 
and got out her second and began comb- 
ing it in a way that suggested panic. 

“‘T’m going to take a nap,”’ she informed 
her niece. “Don’t ask me why I’m going to 
put on my second. You know perfectly well 
there might be a fire.” 

She combed a long time. 

“Have you broken your engagement?” 
she asked at last. 

“Yes, Aunt Ellen.’’ 

“Why did you do it?”’ 

“You told me to,” Joan stated with 
innocent eyes. 

“Don’t be ridiculous! You never did 
anything in your life because I told you to, 
and you’re not going to begin now.”’ 

Joan didn’t smile, though she felt like it. 

“Things happened last night,” she said. 

“What things?’ 

“Tt all began because I was once en- 
gaged to Alex Iredell, that time I stayed at 
Nora Acheson’s. Jerry doesn’t like Alex, 
and I hadn’t told him. Last night Alex 
madeloveto meat dinner before Jerry 2 

‘“You’re not in love with Alexander Ire- 
dell’s son?’’ Miss Ellen burst in. There 


was something like horror in her voice. 
“T hate him!” Joan answered with cer- 
tainty. ‘I hate him!” 
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“Then why did you break your engage- 
ment?” 

“He thought I was afraid to tell Jerry; 
and finally he made it plain that there was 
something between us, and then he pro- 
posed, and I thought Jerry was disgusted 
with me.” 

“He wanted to marry you?” 

Joan nodded. 

“Ts he in love with you?” 

“He says so.” 

“And your other one whipped him?” 

“e Yes.’”’ 

“T hope he beat him hard,’”’ Miss Pen- 
noyer said. ‘‘And I hope Alexander Iredell 
knows it, wherever he is.” 

She’d grown livid with intensity. She 
shook the transformation she was working 
on fiercely as though it was a scalp. She 
looked the terrible old woman she was. 
When she saw Joan was watching her she 
pn her back and began talking very 

ast. 

“YT like your young man,” she said. 
“That woman downstairs was trying to 
pretend he was in love with her, but he’s 
not. He’s in love with you. He’s worth 
five of any son of Alexander Iredell’s, and 
this one looks just like him. If you’d cared 
for him it would have been what happened 
to me all over again. Not that I’d want it 
to have been different. He led that poor 
silly thing he married a pretty dance. It’s 
not worth while to give your heart to that 
sort of man. They just hurt it and hurt it, 
and some day there isn’t any left. I know 
that, Joan. And if you let Alexander Ire- 
dell’s son come between you and your 
young man downstairs you’re a fool, be- 
cause I’ve told you. Go away and stop 
looking at me. I want to take my nap.” 

Joan made a movement toward her. 

“Don’t!”’ she commanded. “Go away! 
I’m tired.” 

Miss Ellen Pennoyer had not suddenly 
stumbled on tenderness after all those 
years. 

Jerry was waiting for Joan at the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Jerry,’’ she asked before she reached 
him, ‘“‘do you want me?” 

“Good Lord, Joan, don’t you know 
that I do?” 

“T’m glad, because I’m afraid you’d 
have had to take me. Aunt Ellen has fallen 
in love with you.” 

_ He held out his arms. 

Gwen and Sim appeared. They had been 
saying good-by to the Pearces. 

“Even Sim admits she’s awful,’’ Gwen 
announced triumphantly. ‘ Really I think 
it’s indecent to tell as much about one’s 
own affairs as she insists on telling. Do you 
know what she made me think of at lunch- 
eon? One of those people in vaudeville who 
hang head down from a trapeze and take 
off their clothes. She made me dizzy and 
nervous at the same time.” 

“YT did rather wonder if her mama 
would quite have approved some of the 
things she said,”’ Joan admitted. 

Gwen grinned. 

“She left me with the impression,” she 
replied, “‘that she came of a very conser- 
vative old family whose daughters were 
never allowed to enter anything but the 
most exclusive branches of the white-slave 
trade.” 

“And now, Gwen,” Jerry addressed his 
hostess, ‘‘would you do Joan and me the 
very great favor of leaving us alone for five - 
minutes?”’ 

“You're an ungrateful thing,’’ Gwen in- 
formed him. “Who got Joan for you 
anyway?” 

“Who nearly lost her for me?” Jerry re- 
turned pertinently. 

“T’m sorry if you don’t like the way 
everything has turned out.” 

“Tt’s turned out the most wonderful 
thing in the world,” Joan admitted. “But 
please leave us alone.” 

“You children haven’t an idea what the 
most wonderful thing in the world is,” 
Gwen answered her. “T hadn’t myself until 
this morning. Joan, the Lord has decided 
to let Sim and me have Simon and Simo- 
netta.” 

“Gwen!” 

Jerry gave the smile that wrinkled his 
face most. 

“Tt’s a good thing,” he said. “It may 
keep your mind off your friends. What do 
you think about it, Sim? It may cure 
Gwen.” 

Sim took Gwen’s hand. 

“If you’re trying to change Gwen,” he 
said, ‘it’s no use. I don’t want her changed, 


“anyway.” : 


(THE END) 
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TM EXILE ON TAaE ISLAND 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The Former Crown Princess Talking to the Burgomaster and His Son 


on which you were having luncheon yester- 
day, so I came back to see if you were still 
here.” 

The Prince’s smile changed to a frown 
and he exclaimed with much wrath: ‘‘The 
world is mad; the world is mad! I’m here 
and I’m going to stay here. I’m not going 
away!” 

I replied that personally I did not think 
that he would leave, as there was no place 
he could go. Then after a few remarks as 
to his life on the island I told him there 
were many things I should like to ask him 
about, but remembering my promise to the 
burgomaster I hesitated to question him. 
But, I concluded, if he would tell me 
what was on his mind I should be glad to 
hear it. 

He smiled sarcastically, extended his 
hand and said: “‘ Well, I am here, you have 
seen and talked to me, and I will say good 
night.”’ Before leaving the room he offered 
me a cigarette, his own special brand, 
bearing the crown and a “ W,” with an indi- 
vidual holder of straw as long as the 
cigarette itself. 

I took one, saying: ‘‘I will smoke one of 
your German cigarettes if you will smoke 
one of my American cigarettes’’; which he 
did. The adjutant then appeared, led me 
to the door and bowed me out. 

I returned to the burgomaster’s home in 
order to thank him for his assistance and 
incidentally to ask him for a letter or state- 
ment to the effect that I had actually 
interviewed and seen the Prince and that 
he was safe on the island. Such a letter 
would be a verification of my story, and 
I wanted such a letter for my scrapbook. 
The burgomaster finally consented and 
gave me, in substance, the following letter: 


““WIERINGEN, June 30, 1919. 

“T, A. Peerboom, burgomaster of 
Wieringen, state herewith that the under- 
mentioned correspondent is the only one 
who has interviewed the Crown Prince 
since his internment in his own house dur- 
Many 
correspondents have tried to see and 
interview him, but he has declined to see or 
receive them. 

““HLMER JAY COMER of Illinois, U.S. A., 

“June 30, 1919. 

“10:45 P. M. 

“The Burgomaster of Wieringen, 
‘A. PEERBOOM.” 


I then asked the burgomaster if he had 
a photograph that I might use. He took 
one from the old family album, auto- 
graphed it and delivered it to me with his 
compliments. 

He remarked that it was really ex- 
ceptional that I should be granted this 
audience, as there had been many corre- 
spondents on the island and that the Prince 
would see none of them. 

He then informed me that all during my 
talk with the Prince, Von Mullert stood in 
the doorway with a gun in his pocket, wait- 
ing for the slightest indication of hostility. 


I told Mr. Peerboom that this was a fine 
time to tell me such a thing. Suppose I 
had reached for my handkerchief and the 
move had been misinterpreted. I believe 
the adjutant would have enjoyed empty- 
ing his gun into me. 

It was then close to midnight and I was 
very anxious to get back to the mainland, 
so I made my way back to Amsterdam. 

I have always believed, and still believe, 
there is a desire and, further, an intention, 
on the part of the Prince some day to re- 
turn to the German throne. 

I returned to Holland from America, in 
February last. I then went to Germany, 
where I spent four weeks observing the 
economic and political conditions of that 
country. When I returned to Holland 
arrangements had been made for an inter- 
view with both the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince. I left Amsterdam with a party who 
knew the Hohenzollern family, going by 
motor to Ewijcksluis, and thence to the 
island of Wieringen, arriving there about 
five P. M. on Sunday, March seventh. 

The island had prospered since my pre- 
vious visit, as it now boasted two auto- 
mobiles, the property of the Prince. 

This trip was a contrast to the others. 
There at the harbor was the Prince’s 
chariot waiting to drive us. in state to the 
palace. 

When I arrived at the Prince’s home, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had sent 
his car for us, I was again confronted by the 


adjutant, Von Mullert. I thought: “ Well, 


I’m out of luck. This fellow has me branded 
as a journalist, and, despite the invitation, 
he seems to be the one to say who shall or 
shall not be permitted to enter the royal 
presence.” The man I was with had 
entered ahead of me and was in the sitting 
room with the Prince while I was trying to 
get out of my overcoat in the hall. It was 
there that Von Mullert spied me. It 
was getting dark and he came very close, 
peered into my face and said: “You are a 
newspaper man.” 

Von Mullert speaks English about as 
well as I speak German, and between the 
two of us we carried on a highly unintel- 
ligent conversation. I presume he was 
asking questions as to who I was, and I was 
answering him by telling him about the 
beastly weather we were having. He 
couldn’t seem to understand me. Oh, how 
I wished for a handful of grenades, or 
wienerwursts as you get them to-day in 
Germany, or séme other deadly weapon. 

After he had lost his breath for the second 
time and slowed up a bit I thought I had 
thoroughly convinced him, and started for 
the interior of the house, where I could 
hear the Prince’s English—with an Eng- 
lish accent. But no, I was held a prisoner 
and the German orderly appeared and stood 
guard over me. Meanwhile the adjutant 
went in to look over my friend who had 
slipped past him. He returned and made 
me swear on all that was Kultur that I was 
not a newspaper man—which I am not— 
and it wasn’t until I became angry and 
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told him that, unless he quit this 
and let mein at once, I would leave 
and never return that he led the 
way into the room where the 
Prince was holding forth. 

The Prince was dressed in his 
Sunday suit, with a bright red tie 
and a collar considerably larger 
than necessary. Theadjutant was 
about to leave the room, but lin- 
gered at the door, eying me criti- 
cally. The Prince pointed toa chair. 
He isin constant fear of harm, and 
takes every precaution to guard 
himself. While seated there and 
during the conversation a box of 
matches which I was reaching for 
on the table fell to the floor. I 
made a quick movement to catch 
them, turning just soon enough 
to see a head disappear below the 
window, on the outside. It was 
dark and I couldn’t distinguish 
the face of my watcher. 

The room in which we were sit- 
ting was rather oddly and com- 
fortably furnished. There were 
several comfortable chairs, a writ- 
ing desk, and a couch or bed which 
took up half the room. I ecouldn’t 
figure out exactly what it was be- 
cause where the foot should be 
was the head, but the head was 
at the other end also. The cush- 
ions and drapings were Oriental and Indian 
in design. 

There were several books and a long pipe 
on a stool next to this couch, and I sup- 
pose Von Mullert stands in silent awe and 
waves the royal fan while the Prince lies 
thereon. 

Going back to my entrance the Prince 
shook hands and appeared pleasant and 
hospitable. But I can well imagine the 
hospitality or love in the heart of any 
German for an American. He passed his 
cigarettes and treated; I don’t know what 
it was. I tasted it and though it was really ' 
liquor it tasted like glue. The Prince did 
not drink—not that he never has, or even 
doesn’t now. During the conversation he 
said his one great wish was to go to Cali- 
fornia, and as proof of his eligibility for 
residence there called attention to the fact 
that he was not drinking. 


The Prince Quotes Keynes 


- He thought America a great country, 
and contends that if America had not 
entered the war Germany would have won 
in the next few months. This is the uni- 
versal belief throughout Germany. I told 
him that when he turned his U-boats loose 
in the ocean and said it belonged to him it 
was a rather foolish thing to do. 

He admitted it and said he had told his 
father, on the announcement of unrestricted 
submarine warfare, that America would 
take issue and side with the Allies, and that 
ae America against them Germany must 

ose. 

But the Prince claims Von Tirpitz and 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg were not to be 
changed from their stand. He showed me 
a book entitled The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, by Mr. Keynes, a 
member of the British peace delegation, 
and praised it highly, claiming it proved 
how unjust the treaty was to Germany, and 
how Mr. Wilson was misled and compelled 
to follow, unknowingly, the wishes of 
Lloyd George and Clémenceau. He added 
that the best men America had were un- 
equal in a match of wits with the old-timers 
of Europe in the game of diplomacy. 

I ventured the statement that Germany 
was only a political kindergarten, and a 
bit of diplomacy by Germany might have 
prevented the war. It is the Prince’s belief 
that our real reason for declaring war was 
the fact that the Allies were about to 
throw up the sponge and that because of 
the immense amount of money we had 
loaned to them, which, he says, would not 
have been repaid if they had lost, America 
entered war against the Central Powers to 
save her money. This statement I have 
heard all over Germany. He asked what 
was said in America when he offered to give 
himself up for trial in place of his father 
and others. I told him some thought it a 
waste of time and money to try any of 
them, and others felt that it was a grand 
bluff on his part in order to gain sympathy. 

(Concluded on Page 139) 
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O YOU know how much nicer 
cooking fat is when it is fresh? 
Snowdrift is fresh—fresh as you use 
the word to describe a new laid egg. 
Snowdrift is sweet—as you use the 
word to describe sweet cream. 

When you open the airtight can in 
your kitchen you always find Snow- 
drift as fresh as the day it was made. 
After the can is open Snowdrift stays 
sweet all the longer because it was 
absolutely fresh when you first opened 
the can. 

Snowdrift has every good quality, 
but perhaps the chief reason you will 
prefer it, if you once try it, is this 
freshness that is assured by the air- 


tight can. 

Look at it and see why Snowdrift - 
is named Snowdrift. Whiteness does 
not make it pure, but its purity is one 
reason Snowdrift is so white. Snow- 
drift is made of the finest vegetable 
oil. Choice oil is always light in 


color. When it is made into Snow- 
drift, Snowdrift is white. 

Cream Snowdrift. Snowdrift is 
always just the right creamy consist- 
ency that you find easiest and quick- 
est to use. It never gets too hard in 
cold weather nor too soft and runny 
in warm weather. 

And then—this is a real test—taste 
it. Do you hesitate to taste the 
cooking fat you are using? Taste 
Snowdrift and see how good a short- 
ening can be. Snowdrift is made 
entirely of vegetable oil as rich and 
pure as the finest salad oil you ever 
tasted. Wouldn’t you prefer to cook 
with a fat good enough to eat raw? 

Your grocer is authorized to send 
you a can of Snowdrilt and not charge 
you for it unless you are very pleased 
with it. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company 
NEW YORK SAVANNAH NEWORLEANS CHICAGO 
Makers of SNowprirt, Wesson OIL 
and SourHern Branp Peanut Butrer 
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von Bethmann-Hollweg, that as soon as 
they declared war on France, England 
would declare war on them, and that three 
days later England declared war. 

He was bitter against the English and 
the French, and said that America is the 
only country Germany can look to for food 
and material. The subject then turned to 
Germany and her present condition. He 
remarked that a republic, if a good one, 
was all right, but a republic such as Ger- 
many had, with a harnessmaker for presi- 
dent and an absolutely inexperienced and 
incapable cabinet, could not hope to exist. 
He said the German people were not ready 
for a republican form of government and 
predicted a monarchistic government in 
Germany in the very near future. 

He was certain the present form of gov- 
ernment could not last. He also intimated 
that it was only a matter of time until there 
would be another war between Germany 
and France. 

From my travels in Germany I found the 
same belief, as there is a most bitter feeling 
there toward France. I talked with every- 
one with whom I came in contact, in order 
to get the views of the people, and all were 
of the same belief. 1 remember a cab 
driver I hired while in Bremen said that he 
was sixty years of age, but if war was de- 
clared on France he would go immediately. 

Recently I had dinner with a colonel of the 
French Army and related my experiences, 
and was pleased to know that France realizes 
Germany’s attitude and is on her guard. 

The Prince discussed the economic con- 
dition of Germany and expressed his hope 
that America. would extend credit and 
assistance. Such hopes are characteristic 
of all Europe to-day. 

During the conversation Von Mullert 
was absent, but about this time he put in 
an appearance:and gave me a look which 
intimated that I seemed to consider myself 
settled for the night. I couldn’t say any- 
thing, but I wished that some time I could 
meet him in a dark alley and wrap seven 
yards of lead pipe round that face of his. 
As I was leaving, the Prince went over to 
his desk, autographed his photograph and 
gave it to me, and walked out into the hall 
while I was putting on my oyercoat. 

My impression of the Prince was that he 
is intelligent; that he is of the average. 
I can’t say that he is intellectual or that he 
possessesa pleasant personality. Itisspoiled 
by an air of importance and arrogance. 

I am told that he likes to hear himself 
talk, and Von Mullert is a sort of muzzle 
for him. For want of something to do he 
has taken all the sleeping powders avail- 
able in that part of the country, as there is 
little else for him to do but sleep. His wife, 
the Crown Princess, with her children, 
visited him about a month ago. She is 
living in Potsdam, near Berlin, and, rumor 
has it, is seeking a divorce. 

Some time ago his wife autographed a 
picture of herself and used the words 
“Crown Princess” instead of ‘‘ex-Crown 
Princess’’; and when this was mentioned 
to her she replied that she was retaining 
her title, as some member of the family 
would go back on the throne in Germany. 


The Ex-Prince and Princess and Their Two Boys. 
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The next day we drove to Amerongen, 
at which place the, Kaiser is interned, and 
interviewed his adjutant, ‘‘ His Excellency” 
General von Gontard, a man thirty-two 
years of age, who was a lieutenant when the 
war started and a general when it ended. 
He is on the list to be tried along with the 
Kaiser, the Prince and the rest. On view- 
ing the credentials we had he stated that it 
would give him great pleasure to grant us 
an audience with the Kaiser, but because 
of an order received from the Dutch For- 
eign Office dated February 12, 1920, an 
order, he says, that was prompted by a re- 
quest from the Allies, the Kaiser is abso- 
lutely forbidden to talk or converse with 
anyone outside of his immediate household. 

He spoke of a Mr. von Passchen, an old 
friend of the Kaiser, and said he had been 
waiting in Amerongen two weeks hoping 
to get permission to visit the Kaiser. And 
further that there were 200 Allied spies 
round the grounds, watching to see if any- 
one was admitted to the castle. He re- 
gretted immensely not to be able to grant 
our request, but added that he would be 
glad to take us into the grounds as his 
guests, and that when the Kaiser came out 
we could watch him sawing wood. 

The adjutant remarked: ‘‘The Kaiser is 
not in very good health, doesn’t worry 
much about being tried, and looks forward 
to moving to his new home at Doorn, some 
few miles away.” 


Wood Sawing de Luxe 


The manner in which Wilhelm saws wood 
might interest some of our lumberjacks. 
Wilhelm has two flunkies place the piece 
of wood on the sawhorse and start a groove 
for the saw. Then when the piece falls to 
the ground the flunkies pick it up and carry 
it over to Wilhelm, who by this time has 
retired to a seat under a tree, and he carves 
his initials on it. 

We left Amerongen and drove to Doorn 
to look over the new castle. It is a very 
large house and is situated in the middle 
of about forty acres of ground, which is 
inclosed by a newly erected wire fence 
eight feet high. On the top of it are two 
rows of heavy barbed wire with projec- 
tions both on the inside and outside so as 
to prevent anything getting over it. As 
we were driving round it the Dutch chauf- 
feur turned and dryly remarked: “It is 
easy to see that a wild beast is going to 
live in there.” 

After a four weeks’ trip through Ger- 
many, in which time I covered nearly every 
large city, as well as the fair held semi- 
annually at Leipsic, I left in a more con- 
fused state of mind than when I entered, 
though there was one thing that stood out 
very plainly, and that was the need of food 
and raw materials. 

Food for the person and food for the ma- 
chine. I believe every American on leaving 
Germany will admit that these two require- 
ments are necessary if the economic con- 
dition is to be restored. 

This is also necessary if we wish to stem 
that wave of unrest which points to so- 
cialism in the extreme, and in turn to 


Von Mutllert is Assisting the Boy Out of the Boat 
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Bolshevism. If the Bolshevists add 70,- 
000,000 people to their force I fear not only 
Europe but the whole world will suffer. 
The prospects of business relations between 
Germany and America to-day are limited, 
mainly on account of the rate of exchange. 

The American attempting to sell to Ger- 
many will find the dollar so high, as com- 
pared with the mark, that Germany cannot 


. buy. Then the buying from Germany is 


nearly impossible because, from want of 
raw material, there is little or no mer- 
chandise. With what there is available for 
export to America the tax is so great, in 
some cases 600 per cent, that by the time 
freight and duty are figured the purchase is 
unprofitable. Notwithstanding their con- 
dition the German manufacturers seem to 
be taking a rather lofty, arrogant stand. 
For such articles as they have money to 
buy they will pay in marks, but if you wish 
to buy in Germany you are obliged to pay 
in dollars. 

There is dissatisfaction everywhere with 
the present government. The claim of 
graft, unfairness and inability on the part 
of the officials is constantly heard. There 
is a desire for a Kaiser; the Germans do 
not favor the return of Wilhelm, but they 
want a monarch or leader. 

This desire seems to be born and bred in 
them; a republic is entirely foreign to their 
minds. As a member of the Reichstag told 
me, “They need someone to look up to 
and give them strength.” 

It is the old desire for someone to rule 
them with the iron hand. Rumor has it 
that Prince Hitel Frederick, the second son 
of the Kaiser, is considered good timber for 
the throne. I venture the belief that if the 
treaty of peace had given more considera- 
tion to the economic recovery of all Europe 
than to territorial boundaries and the bal- 
ancing of power“a very serious condition 
would have been in the way of being solved 
by this time. 

These, however, are problems for greater 
minds than mine. I have one great hope— 
that the people who make up this great 
America will open their eyes, lay aside 
business just long enough to take an in- 
terest in the affairs of state, reflect for a 
moment to what we owe our position 
to-day, and unite to stand by those policies 
of the past, including the Monroe Doctrine, 
and not permit any foreign nation to tell us 
how we shall govern our internal affairs, or 
to which part of the globe, or at which time 
of the day or night we shall send our men 
or money. You, all of you, think that you 
love and appreciate America, but you can’t 
until you have lived in other countries. 


Favyetteville’s Defi 


HEN Sherman after his march from 

Atlanta to the sea turned his columns 
northward he was temporarily halted just 
below Fayetteville, North Carolina, while 
his engineers threw a temporary bridge to 
cross a swollen creek,.the Confederates in 
falling back having destroyed the only 
bridge. which spanned the stream. The 
retreating Southern army had left behind 
in Fayetteville a population made 
up almost altogether of women, 
children, boys too young to fight 
and men too old for service. In 
response to a call practically all 
of these older men gathered at the 
courthouse to discuss such meas- 
ures as might be taken for the 
protection of the town in view of 
the approach of the invaders and 
the prospect that within a few 
hours, at most, the place would be 
entered. Various expedients for 
saving the town from the fate 
which already had overtaken 
Atlanta and Columbia were dis- 
cussed. But none of themseemed 
feasible, inasmuch as the com- 
munity could muster no adequate 
defending force and inasmuch, 
also, as there was no great likeli- 
hood that the enemy would turn 
aside and pass the town by. 

Finally an aged veteran of the 
Mexican War rose from his seat 
and caught the eye of the presid- 
ing officer. 

“Mister Chairman,” he qua- 
vered, “I make a motion that we 
collect a fund and have a lot of 
dodgers struck off at the printin’ 
shop and circulated amongst the 
Yankee Army, warnin’ them that 
they enter Fayetteville at the 
peril of their lives.” 
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Another accomplishment worth noting is 
the successful production in the United 
States of salvarsan, popularly known as 
“606.” Prior to the war all our supplies of 
this synthetic drug were obtained in Ger- 
many, and the cutting off of this source of 
supply created a serious situation in Amer- 
ica, as thousands of people were using 
this drug in an effort to regain health. Our 
chemists took up the problem, and after 
many discouragements succeeded in pro- 
ducing salvarsan that is at least equal in 
quality to the article that was formerly 
imported. In 1914 the price of one dose of 
this 606 was $3.50. At the present time the 
price of the drug is only about sixty cents. 
This indicates what our American chem- 
ists can do in organic chemistry under the 
stress of necessity. 

It was as long ago as 1868 when Lockyer 
discovered and mapped a yellow line in the 
spectrum of the sun, but it was not until 
the urgency of war demanded an unin- 
flammable gas for airships that our scien- 
tists really got busy and discovered a way 
to produce helium in quantity, the gaseous 
substance that Lockyer had found fifty 
years before. Though we may not need 
such vast quantities of this gaseous element 
as we became equipped to produce, yet the 
work that was done with reference to he- 
lium makes it probable that in the near 
future we shall be able to supply our indus- 
tries with a great abundance of cheap 
oxygen, using practically the same plants 
and same machinery that were employed 
in helium production. 

Chemical research during recent years 
has brought about a splendid development 
in the art of applying electricity to metal- 
lurgical and chemical processes. The 
United States has 380 electric steel fur- 
naces in operation, and leads the world in 
the production of electric steel. This is a 
remarkable advance when we consider that 
less than a decade ago technical men held 
the opinion that the crucible steel process 
provided the only practical method for 
turning out a high-quality steel. Metal- 
lurgists now know that electric steel is not 
only more ductile and better able to resist 
shock, but it requires only two hours to melt 
and refine this steel, as compared to an 
average of twelve hours for open-hearth 
steel. The electric product also excels in uni- 
formity of composition and in purity. The 


been witnessing a duel; one of the most tre- 
mendous duels in financial history.’”’ And 
he paused, while Mr. John Henry Payne, 
Third, of Boston, unfolded and refolded his 
legs preparatory to securing a stronger 
mental grip upon his argument. 

“On the one hand,” said Mr. Fisher 
somewhat harshly, “through this war we 
have seen Washington—those pindling, 
pin-headed precinct politicians from the 
pine woods below the Potomac,” he as- 
serted, using an alliteration which he had 
not infrequently used with his customers 
before—‘‘ trying to penalize the courage and 
initiative of this country, to take away the 
legitimate profits and rewards of industry. 

“On the other hand,” he said, going on, 
“watching them have been the wise, silent, 
farseeing men—the deep, farsighted men 
of Wall Street—the wise, sane, gray busi- 
ness heads of this country — ‘determined 
that this country should not be paralyzed 
by this provincial ignorance. ‘Thus far,’ 
they said, ‘and no further!’ Now what is 
the net result of this contest—this duel?”’ 

Mr. Payne at this time made motions 
indicating a possible expression of individ- 
ual opinion, but Mr. Fisher was going on. 

“The net result is what—now—to-day? 
It is hidden profits. Hidden profits, is it 
not?” he demanded, leveling his glasses 
upon Mr. Pay ne. 

“But ” said Mr. Payne, again abor- 
tively in Mr. Fisher’s quicker progress. 

“Hidden profits,’ he again asserted, 

“piled up—piled up—piled up, through the 
war and since, by the wise, sagacious man- 
agers of our great corporations, who saw to 
it that American industry was not crippled 
by this iniquitous, provincial, un-American 
income and profits tax law. These men, 
these financiers, are now getting ready to 
distribute these huge—these enormous sur- 
pluses, these hidden profits. They are 
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great need of the moment in electrochemical 
work is an abundant supply of cheap power. 
This is one of the reasons why many engi- 
neers are urging the more rapid development 
of our water resources. In Sweden, where 
water power is plentiful, pig iron can be 
produced in electric furnaces at a cost that 
is five dollars less than is incurred in blast- 
furnace practice. 

Iron pipes and tubes are now made from 
ordinary scrap iron by an electrolytie pro- 
cess. 
furnace has practically supplanted the old 
crucible process. In asingle brass-producing 
center more than fifty electric furnaces 
have been recently installed. Ten years ago 
the only place in which zine was obtained 
electrolytically was in a chemical labora- 
tory. 

Now American zine producers are turn- 
ing out about 30,000 tons of electrolytic 
zine annually. 

The foregoing are only a few of the many 
remarkable accomplishments of the chem- 
ical industry in the United States. How- 
ever, this particular industry has even 
greater problems ahead than those which 
have already been encountered. One of 
our worries during the war was with regard 
to an adequate supply of potash to use in 
the fertilization of our agricultural lands. 
Potash salts exist in Nature in enormous 
quantities, and the principal natural source 
is the silicates of potassium. If American 
chemists can develop a cheap method of 
recovering potash from these silicates the 
problem will be solved, and our national 
independence so far as this mineral is con- 
cerned will be assured. The tailings found 
in the dumps of practically all our great 
copper mines contain large quantities of 
potash salts, and there is good reason to 
believe that this potash will eventually be 
recoverable. 

Very little effort has been made in the 
United States to locate deposits of potash 
similar to those found in Germany and in 
Alsace. We have large and important salt 
deposits here in America, but it is our prac- 
tice to exploit these deposits by the use of 
brine wells instead of by mining. In Ger- 
many the salt deposits have been mined for 
generations, and it was this deep mining 
that led to the accidental discovery of the 
large supplies of potash. The necessities of 
war caused us to adopt new methods that 


In the brass industry the electric- 


gave us a small supply of potash as a by- 
product in the operation of cement kilns 
and blast furnaces. In addition we com- 
menced to get potash from ashes, corncobs, 
seaweeds and other natural wastes, but all 
these sources have failed to provide us with 
a sufficient amount of the material to satisfy 
our needs, and as a result we are again 

obliged to look to Germany for a large 
quantity of potash. Incidentally it i is worth 
noting that the price of potash in Ger- 
many advanced four times last year, and is 
now 600 per cent higher than it was before 
the war. Surely there is need for the 
United States to give careful thought to 
this potash problem. 

A great many of our common drugs are 
obtained from plants that are grown in 
foreign countries. Though it is possible 
that our climatic conditions will not permit 
us to grow all these plants, it is known for a 
fact that cannabis indica and other plants 
grow as well in America as they do in India. 
Not long ago we believed that belladonna 
could not be cultivated in any part of our 
country, but to-day we are producing suffi- 
cient belladonna in the United States fully 
to supply our needs. It is likely that much 
profit might result from giving greater at- 
tention to the cultivation of the more 
important medicinal plants. 

Not long ago tale as a constituent of 
paint was looked upon very much as shoddy 
is now viewed as a constituent of woolen 
fabrics. Experimentation and actual use 
have shown that tale has a number of valu- 
able properties which greatly improve cer- 
tain classes of paint. It is now regarded as 
a standard paint material. In years past 
most of our tale was imported, but to-day 
we have an infant tale industry trying hard 
to get on its feet. We need this material 
more now than ever before because the 
country is faced with a shortage of barium 
sulphate, which mineral has been used very 
largely as a paint filler. Our imports of 


tale were larger in 1919 than in 1918, and. 


yet there is no reason why we should not 
produce an adequate supply of this ma- 
terial here in our own country. 

Up until 1914 German interests visited 
all our great fruit-packing centers and 
purchased thousands of tons of fruit pits. 
These were transported to Germany, where 
the kernels were removed and subjected to 
a treatment that yielded hydrocyanic acid 
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working toward it now. They will dis- 
tribute them just as soon as their lawyers, 
the great legal advisers of Wall Street’s 
financial district, get it all worked out and 
framed up. 

“You see,” said Mr. Fisher with great 
emphasis, ““whatI mean? What must hap- 
pen inevitably in any clash between the 
politicians and the managers of our great 
financial institutions? The results of this 
great duel you are familiar with, as every- 
one is to-day? They thought they would 
catch Wall Street—its great capitalists— 
in their investments. Did they? Far from 
it! They merely put their money where it 
was untaxable. They thought then they 
would get the profits from their corpora- 
tions in excess-profits taxes. Did they get 
them? You know and I know. They just 
increased their gross profits—the gross ex- 
penses of this country. The costs went 
back again upon the crowd that made 
these taxes, piled up in extra prices on 
everything they bought and ate and wore. 
The wise, still, clear-sighted, patriotic men 
at the heart of Wall Street refused to let 
American industry be paralyzed in any 
such crude way. They not only charged 
back to the makers of these laws and 
their crazy constituents their excess-profits 
taxes, but they have accumulated tre- 
mendous—perfectly tremendous hidden 
profits, treasures which make the Arabian 
Nights look like lunch money. I can name 
stock after stock where there is from one 
hundred to three hundred per cent of 
hidden profits plowed in by their manage- 
ments—by the wise and farsighted _man- 
agements of the great corporations in our 
financial district,” he said, and stopped.’ 

And Mr. Payne, observing him sitting 
across the small, bare, severe, polished 
table which occupied so large a portion of 
his private room, could scarcely help but 


see the marked resemblance of his man- 
ner—his manner of speech and carriage— 
to that of some great corporation head 
addressing his board of directors over his 
bare, severe, polished directors’ table. 

“You can imagine,’ continued Mr. 
Fisher, completing his thought, ‘who 
would win in this great duel—the leader of 
the bar at West Mudhole, Nebraska, sent 
from there to Congress, or these still, 
wise, experienced men opposite the subway 
entrance at the mouth of Wall Street.’’ 

“‘T have sometimes thought,” began Mr. 
Payne, bringing out his own reflections at 
last, ‘‘that between these two extremes 
there was a great body of citizens who os 

“Exactly, but ” said Mr. Fisher, 
catching his point at once. 
who are being crushed be- 
tween ”” stated Mr. Payne, etueele 
on, only to be again cut off. 

“Bxactly,” repeated Mr. Fisher: “But 
that is not the question for us. The ques- 
tion for us here and now is, which will we 
follow of these fighters? The question for 
you and me and every sane, patriotic adult 
man in Wall Street and this country to-day 
is: How are we ourselves going to get and 
keep our own share of the great hidden 
profits of this country?” 

“Yes, but ’ said Mr. Payne with a 
slightly’ uneasy air of demurring. But in 
the meantime Mr. Fisher was going on: 

“You take your stock—your Agmo. 
What do you think they’ve got in there 
tucked away in hidden profits? Nobody 
knows. 

“Nobody knows precisely. But I am will- 
ing to stake my reputation to-day it is not 
less—not less, sir, than $25 per cent, ac- 
cording to the best of my belief and calcu- 
lation. And if it were .not.for the limita- 
tions of this flagrant, criminal, un-American 
income tax you’d see it to-day 
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Mr. Payne of Boston tacitly acknowl- 
edged this by occasionally shifting his 
weight onto the other foot. 

““Now here’s a funny thing,” said Mr. 
Fisher to Mr. Payne, giving her shoulders 
a parental squeeze. 

“You'll appreciate it. I’ve given my life 
to finance—to figures, statistics, mathe- 
matics—digging them out of all kinds of 
dark corners and corporation reports. Yet 
this girl here never could learn them, in 
school or out of school. She knows less in 
four languages about business and money 
than any other member of the human race,” 
said Mr. Fisher. ‘You never could learn 
them, could you?” he asked her, pressing 
her shoulders again. ; 

“No, dad. No, Billikins,” she said, 
looking up temporarily at him. 
knows nothing about her Billikins’ busi- 
ness—cares nothing. She wouldn’t know 
a stock from a bond, I’ll guarantee you. 
She knows nothing about business or 
money, or any of the things we men have 
to worry about. She has no idea about 
money whatever, except how to spend it,” 
he added as an afterthought, and released 
her from his embrace. 

“Kitten,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you come 
and take lunch with me, and bring the new 
hat? I’d like to get you two young people 
acquainted. Will youdothat, Mr. Payne?” 

“Delighted,’”’ said Mr. Payne in meas- 
ured but very cordial tones. 

*fAll right,’’ said Miss Fisher, ‘‘after I 
tear out and see that nobody snatches that 
hat away from me before I get there,”’ she 
said, suiting the action to the words. 

“‘Her real name,” said Mr. Fisher, look- 
ing after her fondly, “‘is Deborah, her 
mother’s name. She was a Twomble, one 
of the Twombles—one of our older New 
York families.”’ 

“‘T see,”’ said Mr. Payne. 

“But I always call her kitten. She knows 
so little of life, of affairs, of all we men must 
know. She is so absolutely innocent. She 
is always kitten to me.” 

“T can appreciate it,” said Mr. Payne of 
Boston. 

TIIr 
HEN Miss Fisher met them at the 
restaurant she had on the new hat. 
“Do you like it?’”’ she asked Mr. Payne 
very frankly. 

“Yes indeed,” said Mr. Payne with great 
sincerity. 

It was rather small and trimmed with a 
very rich kind of braid or something—very 
becoming. She had corn-colored hair, he 
saw, and large, rather violet eyes and a 
very delicate, small face. 

“Very much?” she insisted. 

She seemed to Mr. Payne of a singularly 
frank, open nature. Frankness was evi- 
dently one of the chief among a number of 
charms. 

“Very much indeed,”’ replied Mr. Payne 
with an even deeper tone of sincerity. 

“Mr. Payne, I want to ask you some- 
thing,”’ stated Miss Fisher after their order 
had been made, gazing at him with the 
direct frankness which was clearly so char- 
acteristic of her. ‘‘May I?” 

“Yes, please do,’”’ said Mr. Payne, ap- 
parently untwisting his legs under the table 
as he spoke. 

“Are you the John Henry Payne, Third, 
of Boston?” she asked, emphasizing the 
third word in the sentence. 

“T’m sure,” said Mr. Payne, Third, now 
quite obviously twisting his legs together 
again beneath the table—‘“‘I’msureI 4 

“You know what I mean,” she said, 
gazing without emotion into his eyes. 

“No, really—I’m—really, no!”’ he said, 
evidently distressed by some untoward sus- 
picion. 

“The one they called that name?”’ 

“What name?” inquired her father now 
with a somewhat puzzled air. 

“You know!”’ she said to Mr. Payne. 

But Mr. Payne, though his long face was 
apparently an ever-deepening carnation, 
merely shook his head. 

“You know what I mean,’’ she reas- 
serted, apparently still more convinced of 
her suspicions. 

All right then,” her chin rising slightly, 
you are!” 

“Are what?” inquired Mr. Fisher. 
“He’s the one,”’ she said. “‘You’re the 
one they called that dreadful name.” 

“What name?” persisted Mr. Fisher. 

“After the battle.” 

“What name?”’ reiterated her father. 

“The Hellhound of the Argonne,” said 
his daughter, speaking it finally. 


“ 


No,” continued Mr. Fisher. ‘‘No, she’ 
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“My dear!” said Mr. Fisher with an ex- 
ponely respectable gesture of his right 

and. 

“T didn’t make it up myself, Billikins,” 
she said in self-defense. “It was in all the 
papers. You were, weren’t you?” she in- 
quired, not once removing her level but now 
quite enthusiastic gaze from Mr. Payne. 
“They called you that, didn’t they?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Mr. Payne, now 
writhing openly. ‘“Unfortunately—in a 
way—they did. That is to say, the men in 
my company, I suppose just among them- 
‘selves. Yes,” 

“T knew it!’’ said Miss Fisher trium- 
phantly. ‘I knew it! I saw your picture 
in the paper when I was up there in the 
summer.” 

_Mr. Fisher’s eyes were now leveled with 
his daughter’s upon the long, red and 
deeply moved features across from them. 

“You mean to tell me,’’ he said accus- 
ingly to Mr. Payne, “‘after all these weeks 
I’ve known you, that you were one and the 
same—that you were that young officer in 
that historic shell hole in the Argonne 
Forest?” 

His face seemed even more rosy and 
round than usual. 

“The subject never came up,” explained 
Mr. Payne, Third. “It never seemed ex- 
actly germane to any of our conversation.” 

“But I didn’t know,’’ complained Mr. 
Fisher, “‘that you were even in the war, to 
say nothing of being gassed and wounded, 
of being that so-called—that Hellhound of 
the Argonne.” 

“Tf you were named that,’ asked Mr. 
Payne, shifting the burden of proof, “would 
you care to talk about it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Miss Fisher 
thoughtfully. 

“T don’t think you would.” 

“T never thought of it that way,” she 
said, making an effort to turn the conver- 
sation to another subject. ‘“‘Would you— 
would you mind telling me 

But her father, who still held his scrutiny 
upon Mr. Payne, was now speaking. 

“Now I know,” he said. 

“Know what?” inquired Mr. Payne, ap- 
parently interested in starting any new line 
of conversation. 

“Why it is you never get so you can call 
a man from Boston by his first name,” said 
Mr. Fisher. 

““Oh, nonsense!”’ said Mr. Payne. 

“And feel comfortable,’”’ concluded Mr. 
Fisher. 

“Tell me,’”’ said his daughter, who had 
never once removed her interested gaze 
from Mr. Payne’s face during her father’s 
statement, now going on, “how did it 
feel?”’ 

“How did what feel?” asked Mr. Payne, 
still clearly anxious to promote new and 
other conversation of any kind. 

“To have your tongue black,” inquired 
Miss Fisher—‘“‘from thirst and all that?” 

““My dear! My dear!” said her father, 
objecting to her line of thought, which, 
however, she insisted on pursuing. 

“After those twelve days there—in that 
shell hole—without anything?” 

““Why,’’ said Mr. Payne at a venture, 
“that’s nothing!”’ 

“No, I should say not!”’ she said, not 
relaxing her scrutiny to any great extent. 
“Nothing but a merry jest! And then, of 
course,’’ she said, continuing the conversa- 
tion, ‘‘what you told the Kaiser—where he 
could go to.” 

“That was mere newspaper talk!’ ex- 
claimed her victim, writhing in vain to- 
ward some loophole of escape. ‘Mere 
newspaper invention! You are aware, as 
well as I am, what the newspapers “4 

Her unruffled scrutiny stopped him at 
this point. 

“Now I want you to tell me, Mr. Payne,’’ 
she informed him, “‘all about yourself.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’”’ said Mr. Payne, twist- 


, 


ing. 

“You heard what my father just said,” 
she asked him—“‘“‘about Boston people?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Payne of Boston, 
apparently again surprised. 

““Well,’”’ she said, gazing and waiting. 

“Well?”’ he repeated, now meeting her 
calm gaze like a hunted creature at bay. 

“Don’t be like that—that’s all!” she 
told him. She had almost violet eyes and 
a very sincere and confidential manner 
about her. 

“What is there to say?’’ he asked her 
somewhat helplessly. 

““Tell me,” she instructed, “everything— 
from the beginning.” 

And Mr. Payne related in some detail the 
incident in the Argonne. . 
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“T wouldn’t have thought you’d have 
said that,” said Miss Fisher, toying quite 
deliberately with a ring worn on the en- 
gagement finger—of the wrong hand. 

“Said what?” he asked her, watching her 
fingers closely, endeavoring to remember 
which hand it was—right or left—upon 
which custom prescribed the wearing of an 
engagement ring. 

“What you said to the Kaiser,’”’ she was 
going on. 

“T didn’t say anything to the Kaiser, 
I think I have already told you,” said Mr. 
Payne, his voice rising very slightly. 

“Or to the German Army, or Hinden- 
burg, or whoever it was, about where they 
could go.” 

“T don’t know that I did say it.” 

“You don’t know!”’ 

“How can you recall what your words 
may have been under such circumstances?” 
asked Mr. Payne of Boston. 

“Tt seems so funny—that’s all,’”’ she ob- 
served—‘“‘for anybody from Boston!”’ 

“Oh, now, I say!’’ said Mr. Payne, some- 
what straightening up. 

“Tell me;’’ said the young woman, look- 
ing at him with the air of one who has dis- 
covered an entirely new angle for her hat 
and is trying it out—‘“‘tell me what you did 
after that.” 

“Nothing,” he said, stopping now, having 
reached quite obviously a new decision— 
the determination to leave the Argonne 
at all costs. ‘I returned to Boston, that’s 
all, and from there here.” 

“And then,” said Mr. Fisher, now taking 
up the conversation, “‘you came into my 
office.” 
Yes. 

“That always beat me!” continued Mr. 
Fisher. 

““What, please?’’ asked Mr. Payne with 
the air of one who was willing to invite any 
conversation—to take any. steps which 
would lead out of the Argonne. 

“You came down here with $10,000—the 
last that you had, as I understand it. Am 
I right?” 

“You are right,’’ assented Mr. Payne. 

““And put it all in the stock market on 
a ten-point margin.” 

“Tt was very simple,”’ said Mr. Payne, 
explaining, ‘“when you understand it. It 
was due probably more than all else to 
a book—the influence of a book.” 

““A book!” repeated Miss Fisher. ‘“ How 
Bostonian !”’ 

“Pardon me?” said Mr. Payne, a slight 
shadow passing over his brow. 

“T said, ‘How Bostonian!’’’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Mr. Payne, and stopped, 
his voice unmistakably chilled. 

But Mr. Fisher was going on. 

“A book!” he said. “What do you 
mean?” 

“T am afraid,’ said Mr. Payne rather 
coldly, ‘‘that you would scarcely be inter- 
ested; in fact it is more or less personal.” 

“‘He’d rather tell me what I want to 
hear,’’ said Miss Fisher, biting quite calmly 
into a confection which went with her 
dessert—‘“‘more about that shell hole and 
me fighting and that name he got and all 
that.” 

And at this Mr. Payne started, unmis- 
takably writhing again. 

“Tf you are really interested,’ he then 
said to Mr. Fisher with a slightly reddened 
face, “in how I came here to your of- 
fice fs 

“Go on, please,’”’ directed Mr. Fisher. 
“T want-to hear you.” 

“Really to understand it,” said Mr. 
Payne then in the self-deprecatory manner 
which was often his, “‘I am afraid I shall 
have to go back further and talk to some 
extent at least about myself—my own per- 
sonal peculiarities.” 

“Go ahead,’”’ responded Mr. Fisher 
heartily. : 

Mr. Paynehesitated again beforestarting. 

“You may find it a little unusual,’ he 
warned them. 

“Go ahead,” said Miss Fisher cheerfully. 
““We won’t mind a bit.” 

So then, stopping for a moment to choose 
his words and unfold and fold his legs again, 
Mr. Payne went on to his explanation. 

““My power of expression,’ he began, 
“vou have no doubt noticed, is often un- 
fortunate. I regret it very much. In fact,” 
he continued in a burst of confidence, ‘‘in a 
way I feel that I am very unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate!’’ echoed Mr. Fisher. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Payne. “I am, I think, 
a most unfortunate type—the most unfor- 
tunate type in fact that I know. I ama 
highbrow,” he said with a rather wistful 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Mountain Roads, Sandy Deserts— ~ 


ae a 


Leg 


and Sheldon Worm Drive Axles 


HIS truck —a house on wheels, 
weighing over seven tons and 
running on Sheldon 212-ton front and 
rear (W-21) axles— made an event- 
ful trip of 3279 miles from Marion, 
Indiana, to Los Angeles, California. 


It was a gruelling test for every 
part of the truck, but particularly so 
for the axles. | 


Every possible bad-road condition 
was encountered. 


Sometimes the truck ploughed 
for miles through deep sand; then 
a stretch of sticky gumbo mud. 
Once it was driven eight miles down 
a river bed. 


All the way over the Continental 
Divide there were stiff, rocky grades 


eldo 


with jolts, jars, and bumps of every 
variety. Many times a minute the 


weight of the truck was thrown 


on one or two bearings, but the 
Sheldon Axles took the severe pun- 


_ishment without a whimper. 


Sheldon Worm Drive Axles are 
built with sufficient over-strength 
to withstand much more than ordi- 
nary heavy-duty service even over 
bad roads. : 


They are designed on the loco- 


- motive axle principle—wheels rigidly 
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fixed to the revolving axle—a wide 
spread of bearings that gives extra 
leverage to resist the side shocks 
and stresses, which are the greatest 
enemies of axles. . 


Sheldon Axles are worm-gear 
drive with ball bearings that need 
no adjustments during the entire 
life of the truck. 


Made for all trucks from ¥2- to 5-ton 
capacity—and you can know Sheldon 
Axlesby thetorpedo-shaped hubcaps 
and double-anchor trade-mark. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 


and Sheldon Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 
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Shoe economy & foot comfort 


Shoes of fine duck will save a lot of shoe expense this 
summer. ‘The ‘‘Gym-Bal’’ has good looks, comfort, 
great durability and a low price to commend it. It 
is made of extra quality Top Notch duck, in styles 
for men, women and boys. Neat leather trimmings 
give it the real athletic look. The non-slip sole of 
the ‘‘“Gym-Bal’’ is of the finest live rubber, dark red 
in color. It will outlast two ordinary soles, which 
makes the shoe a particularly desirable one. 


TOR NOTCH 


BEACON! FALLS 
SUMMER FOOTWEAR 


For men and boys who want a good looking, durable 
brown shoe—the Top Notch Service Shoe, shown 
below, is a crackerjack. It is a real shoe, made with 
a full heel and an extension sole of fine brown rubber 
that looks just like a leather sole. The uppers are 
of extra quality Top Notch duck, with neat trimmings 
of black leather. It is just the shoe for every-day 
work, for outings and vacation use—a real money- 


Saver. 
Write today for the name of the dealer in your city 
who sells these Top Notch Shoes, which are easily 
identified by the Top Notch cross on their soles. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. C, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston | 
Minneapolis 


Top Notch 
Service Shoe 


The Service Shoe 
needs no “breaking 
in”. It is comfort- 
able from the first 
moment you put it 
on. A fine cork in- 
sole adds to its cool- 
ness and comfort. 
The sole is springy 
and waterproof. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
smile, “with the soul of aman. A person, 
that is, who is compelled to think and act 
as a highbrow and who wants always more 
than anything else i in life to be, as they say, 
a regular fellow.” 

“Now what is a highbrow,” asked Mr. 
Payne, proceeding with his self-analysis in 
the others’ sympathetic silence, ‘‘in essence, 
in principle? He is simply one who is com- 
pelled by the terms of his temperament to 
proceed from the abstract to the concrete, 
instead of, as most men do, from the con- 
crete to the abstract. It is a terrible handi- 
cap—terrible. But that’s the way I am, 
you see; and I suppose,”’ he said, appealing 
to Mr. Fisher, ‘‘we all have to take our- 
selves as we are—our own personal equa- 


tion 

“Ves, indeed,” replied Mr. Fisher. His 
daughter said nothing, but, leaning her 
od on her hand, gazed steadily at Mr. 

a 

aT well remember,” said Mr. Payne, his 
speech running faster under the naturally 
thawing influence of personal reminiscence, 
“my first realization of this fact; my first 
step in working myself out from this handi- 
cap which I had—that is, from general 
principles into concrete practice. I took 
this very early. But I am boring you,” he 
broke off apologetically. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Fisher. ‘Far 
from it!” 

His daughter said not a word, but sat 
gazing with self-evident interest at Mr. 
Payne. 

“‘T was brought up rather quietly,” the 
latter then went on, “‘when I was a young 
boy, by a private tutor, under the direc- 
tion of an aunt; an unmarried aunt, who, 
having an unfortunate early love affair, 
turned her attention to early Italian art 
and made a specialty of Botticelli. You 
know the type?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Fisher somewhat 
vaguely. 

“‘T was quiet and rather diffident natu- 
rally, as you may perhaps have noticed 
even to-day,” continued Mr. Payne, here 
adjusting his legs and then going on. ‘At 
the age of eleven,” he said, “‘it was deter- 
mined that I should go to public school. 
I soon found that there was something 
lacking in me there. I wasnot popular. I 
remember going off by myself to consider 
it and finally arriving at the explanation— 
the principle, if I may say so. I concluded 
then that my main difficulty was that I did 
not fight readily enough; that to get on 
with my fellows I must in some manner 
learn to fight more easily. But how?” said 
Mr. Payne to Miss Fisher, smiling apolo- 
getically. “‘How? That was my question.” 

She did not reply, but sat—her cheek on 
her hand—frankly directing herself to the 
study of him and his problem as he went on. 

“It was necessary, you see, for me to 
translate theory into practice. I conse- 
quently at last, after considering it some 
time, went and laid the matter before one 
who, I thought, might know—our coach- 
man, who I knew in fact had been at one 
period in his youth a prize fighter for a short 
time. 

“T got my desired answer at once. ‘The 
way to learn to fight,’ he said to me in 
essence, ‘is to start fighting.’ 

“I think,” reflected Mr. Payne, “that 
that was perhaps the turning point in my 
career—certainly the high point in my edu- 
cation. For it taught me the one thing I 
must have—the ability to translate my 
general principles into practice; the one 
way in fact in which with my handicap 
I was able and in fact have ever since been 
able to break out of that vicious circle of 
mere thinking. It is in fact the first and 
only rule of action that has ever worked 
well with me. 

“In carrying it out at first I was not 
successful. I was perhaps too ambitious— 
too enthusiastic, as I am apt to be under 
the influence of anewly discovered principle. 
I chose opponents beyond my immediate 
abilities. For I had ample opportunity to 
practice my new principle, as you will see 
when I remind you that the great mass of 
Boston’s population is, as is not generally 
understood perhaps, made up of the Irish 
race and their descendants. I often think 
of myself,” said Mr. Payne with the smile 
of one calling back the odd and diverting. 
memories of childhood, “at the age of 
eleven, let loose to work out my theory— 
my new principle—upon the Irish race. 
I bear the marks to some extent on my 
person to-day. 

“You may not have noticed,” he said 
then in a digression to Miss Fisher, ‘“‘my 
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‘And put it all up,’”’ continued Mr. Fisher 
thoughtfully—‘“‘at once on a_ten-point 
margins - 

“How could I do otherwise—in the 
terms of my proposition?” asked Mr. 
Payne, still anxiously explaining. ‘‘Natu- 
rally if I took chances I must take chances 
of some consequence. I can imagine noth- 
ing more futile,” said Mr. Payne, looking at 
Mr. Fisher, “‘or worse for my particular 
purpose, can you?—than sitting round a 
broker’s office, wagering a few hundred dol- 
lars upon stocks. I often, even with my 
success, become restless sitting round watch- 
ing my interests on your stock board. And 
indeed in the end, as the table in Mudge’s 
book will show you, you take just as much 
risk mathematically of losing by piecemeal 
operations, when you have once made up 
your mind to venture, as you do in one real 
risk of consequence. And then, worse than 
all, you would lose entirely the one thing of 
consequence—in my case at least—the 
habit which I must certainly cultivate of 
taking chances to the limit in order to suc- 
ceed in spite of my particular handicap; to 
cultivate my daring and resourcefulness in 
the way of taking chances, of making deci- 
sions; in short, of playing properly the 
speculative game which is life and business 
to-day.” 

“But if you lost,’’ inquired Miss Fisher, 
speaking finally, but not moving her eyes 
from Mr. Payne, “‘what then?’ 

“Oh, I had that planned,” replied Mr. 
Payne quickly. “‘You must not think me 
as eccentric as all that. I had my next ex- 
perience planned in case this failed. In 
fact before I entered into this speculation 
I was intending to go out into the copper 
district in Montana to take a’position in a 
copper-mining concern in which friends of 
my father were interested. Another specu- 
lative business,’’ said Mr. Payne, “with of 
course, I hope, corresponding chances of 
large success—of a success of consequence 
if you did succeed. 

_ “Beyond that, if I should not make a 
large success in the copper business, I 
must admit that I had not and have not 
yet decided on my next probable step. So 
you see,” said Mr. Payne, again to Miss 
Fisher, closing anxiously his attempt at 


‘self-explanation. 


“Well, yes,”’ said Mr. Fisher, but with- 
out genuine conviction, ‘“‘I don’t know but 
what I do.” 

““And of course,’’ said Mr. Payne, ‘‘as 
you know, after I came into your office I 
had the benefit of your advice.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fisher, 
brightening. 

““And then of course,” continued Mr. 
Payne, ‘‘under your advice I bought Agmo. 
And following that at once came that tre- 
mendous rise which made me wealthy 
and which I can never thank you suffi- 
ciently for. 

‘Oh, I am well aware that another man 
might have approached my problem differ- 
ently,’’ concluded Mr. Payne in a closing 
self-explanation. 

“But being as I am, I am of course glad 
now that I did what I did.” 

“Tn other words,” said Miss Fisher, 
speaking at last, ‘“‘you bet it all—that 
$10,000—all at once, on principle.’ 


somewhat 


“How thoroughly Bostonian!” said Miss 
Fisher. 

Mr. Payne sat up at this and gazed very 
directly into her eyes before answering. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked then 
in a distinctly sharper voice. 

“But how funny too!” she continued. 

“What is?” 

“For anybody from Boston.” . 

“cc Wh a ” 


“Why, it is, isn’t it?’”’ asked Miss Fisher, 
returning his gaze very frankly. 

“What is?” he persisted. 

“Why, Boston isn’t exactly what you 
would call the center of speculation of the 
United States, is it?’’ she explained herself. 

“Why not, may I ask?” he returned 
severely. ‘‘Why do you say Boston is not 
speculative?” 

“Boston,” said Mr. Fisher, now finding 
his voice once more, “speculative! That’s 
a good one!” ' 

“Why not, may I ask?” inquired Mr. 
Payne again, fixing Mr. Fisher now with 
his grave but direct gaze. 

““Compared with New York!” ventured 
Mr. Fisher. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Payne. “Who 
established the foreign trade in this coun- 
try—took the chances of pirates and ship- 
wreck in the East Indies—Boston or New 
York?” (Continued on Page 154) 
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Speaking of Politics 


Politics certainly is the great 
American sport. I like to come to 
these Conventions to see the various 
types of people, to listen to the wise 
and the near-wise and to watch them 
argue and fight for their political 
cure-alls. 


These fellows you see here in the 
lobby agree on only one thing—Cinco 
cigars. A dozen times today I have 
seen a heated argument fade out un- 
finished when one of the bunch would 
walk over to the case and treat to 
Cinco cigars. Really, Jim, there is 
something soothing about those cigars. 
Arguments would cease while the 
boys lit up, and shortly they would be 
sitting down and taking it easy. They 
appear to welcome a recess, and to 
enjoy the relaxation and comfort of 
their cigars, and they all agree on one 
thing—that Cinco is the most res¢fu/ 
cigar they can buy. | 
OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., Inc. 
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On the job everywhere — 


‘CROWN OVERALLS! ~ 


| 

‘Travel far from home, go north, go 
suth, go east, go west, and if work’s being 
jne, there you'll find Crown Overalls. 


They are the world’s work garments, 
wn by father and son, and endorsed by 
Owing wives and mothers. They are on 
2 job everywhere, wet or dry, hot or 
d, oily or muddy, rough or easy. Crowhs 
> Labor’s favorite business clothes. Four 
lion men and boys wear them and 
000 dealers in all parts of the world 
| them. 


A quality product 


Crown System Overalls are made of 
avy and tough blue indigo denim. It 
ies punishment. Yet it’s soft and pli- 
.eand body conforming. It’s overweight 
id oversize. It endures the yanks and 
fains. It protects you against things 
= to ruin the ordinary overall. 


crown System Overalls are laid out by 
Hert designers. What’s more, they have 
de-to-order fit you couldn’t beat even 
tailored to your measure. The rise is 
hh, the seat roomy, the legs wide. No 
lopiness — no pinching in the crotch, 
t big, generous, roomy, wide, full and 


Every detail perfect 


You get bigger value in Crown System 
eralls— more for your money. No 
“0ked seams, no rough cut edges, no 
yadly patches. Reverse them, and they 
¢k as good as on the right side. The 
tips are double-sewed and felled, re- 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Making the World’s Work Garments’’ 


THE ‘CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oscar Berman, President 


Dealers 


If you are not-already selling Crowns, 
write at once for our Free Trial Offer. 
The greatest Overall proposition ever pre- 
sented to you. Address Department L. 


© C. O. Mfg. Co. 1920 
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inforced at the points of tension. Threads 
and trimmings are the best obtainable. 
And you get the Crown guarantee with 
every pair. 


There’s a pocket for every purpose, all 
generously cut, double-stitched and stayed. 
The watch pocket keeps the watch from 
falling out, no matter how low you stoop. 
Suspenders are broad and long. Brass but- 
tons are like welded on—never come off. 


Contented workers 


The spirit of Crown employes is a big 
factor in the quality product they pro- 
duce. Sunlight, fresh air—an entire floor 
for recreation, in the largest and most 
modern of overall plants, makes efficiency 
a by-word — happiness and co- operation 
part of the day’s work. Interested in their 
work, proud of their workmanship, Crown 
employes have given to the market, in re- 
turn for a square deal, the world’s great- 
est overall value. And UNION MADE. 


Boys’ overalls like daddy’s 


Out of the same factory, out of the same 
cloth, made by the same expert hands, 
are these boys’ and children’s overalls. 
Not a toy suit but a sure-enough, exact 
duplicate of the famous Crown System 


Overalls. 
All-In-Alls 


For men who want to lock themselves 
in a big, roomy, but well-fitting one-piece 
work suit that covers them head to foot, 
there is none better made in workmanship 
or materials than these Crown All-In-Alls. ; 


UNION MADE 
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(Continued from Page 151) 

“Well, perhaps,” assented Mr. Fisher— 
“back there in the dark ages!”’ 

““Who pushed out among the American 
Indians and built the railroads of the great 
West—New York or Boston?” 

Mr. Fisher was silent, possibly not know- 
ing the exact facts in this matter. 

‘With the possible exception of the Illi- 

nois Central, what did New York ever do 
in building Western railroads?” persisted 
Mr. Payne. 

“Then in addition to that, who financed 
copper across the country—from Michigan 
to Montana—and gold and silver and 
spelter and metals in general?’”’ inquired 
Mr. Payne after again receiving no answer 
to his question. 

“To me,”’ he said—‘“‘to my mind, there 
is no comparison between the New York 
and the Boston dollar. I say this once and 
for all,” he said, now gazing steadily and 
even sharply at Mr. Fisher as if—Miss 
Fisher thought—they had talked on this 
subject before. 

“The New York dollar stays at home,” 
stated Mr. Payne. ‘‘They play with it, 
one after another in turn, like this old- 
fashioned game—you know, where they 
throw things into the air and let them fall.” 

““Craps,’”’ suggested Mr. Fisher in a 
rather sour voice. 

“No, no! Jackstones, I mean,” said 
Mr. Payne. ‘Or like those dried peas they 
have at country fairs—under nutshells, 
you know.” 

“Oh, come, come!”’ said Mr. Fisher, pro- 
testing. But Mr. Payne went right on. 

“‘But the Boston dollar,’ he said en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘as someone has said of the 
drumbeat and the British flag, goes round 
and round the world.” 

“Seeking whom it may devour,” 
gested Miss Fisher in turn. 

“Certainly,”’ said Mr. Payne, now ex- 
changing a slow but appreciative smile 
with her. ‘‘And I may say further, when it 
comes to taking chances it would be a rash 
and temerarious New Yorker who would 
follow it.” 

Miss Fisher, following this exchange of 
smiles, though not removing her apprais- 
ing glance from his face or speaking until 
he was done, followed his eulogy of Boston 
with an obviously growing interest, appre- 
ciating, though she did not share, his odd 
enthusiasm. 

“When I think,’ he was going on, “of 
the chances those old people took with 
pirates in the Indian Ocean, the Indians in 
the West and starvation and shipwreck on 
their way to California about the Horn, fol- 
lowing the dollar from Boston, it makes 
me shudder with admiration. They had 
worked out in practice,” he said with a 
faint smile, “‘years before the exact prin- 
ciples which this book of mine—which 
Mudge merely recorded later—the vital 
principle that life consists essentially in the 
ability to take chances.” 

At this point he stopped, for he observed 
Miss Fisher nodding deeply to herself as if 
having finally reached a conclusion. : 

“What is it?”’ he asked her with much 
interest. 

“T am getting it,” she replied. 

“Getting what?” 

“‘T read it in a book once myself.” 

“What?” 

“About Boston,” 
principles.” 

“Boston! Principles!” cried Mr. Payne, 
his interest surprised in its turn. 

“Tt was about the Boston character,” 
she exclaimed. “It said there was no vio- 
lence known that a Bostonian would not 
commit when his principles were once 
roused. I never quite understood it be- 
fore,” she added. 

And Mr. Payne gave a faint and some- 
what introspective smile. 

‘And I understand now,” she continued, 

“why it was they gave you that name. 
Your principles probably got excited.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’”” said Mr. Payne of 
Boston, his dark face suddenly grown again 
the color of meat too long exposed in the 
market. 

“T think,” he said then in a slightly 
altered voice, “itis perhaps time we changed 
the subject.”’ 

“All right,” said Miss Fisher cheerfully; 
“how’ll we change it?”’ 

“From me to you,” stated Mr. Payne 
with grave directness. “For a slight in- 
terval—if you don’t mind.” 

And suddenly, without warning, Miss 
Fisher experienced a new sensation: the 
sensation of finding one’s eyes on the de- 
fensive, against the still, gray, rather chilly 


sug- 


she replied—‘‘and 
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eyes of her new acquaintance from Boston. 
It was as if—the explanation occurred to 
her—he had suddenly grasped the principle 
that the only way to deal with young 
women’s eyes which look at you with too 
continued frankness is to look back into 
them with a frankness equal to their own. 

“Why not?” she replied gravely, return- 
ing hers to his face and slightly altering the 
angle of her hat with her hand. ‘“‘That 
would be fine.” 

“There are two questions I have been 
wishing to ask you,” he said then, still 
holding his optical advantage, ‘ ‘for some 
little time—to get your opinion.’ 

““What’s the first one—tell me. Hurry!” 
she directed with unfaltering lightness, 
though her eyes did finally drop before his. 

“Just what is it,’’ he asked then—“‘that 
name which you call your father?” 

“What? Billikins?”’ she asked, appar- 
ently surprised at the comparative trivial- 
ity of his question. ‘‘Why—that! Oh, I 
named him that myself,’ she said frankly, 
“‘when I was just a child—a mere infant— 
because he looked so much like a little 
thing we used to have—oh, years and years 
ago—a little fat idol kind of thing that sat 
on the mantel. 

““Now, don’t get mad or pout,” she said, 
seizing her father’s hand and patting it 
warmly. 

“Can you beat them?” inquired Mr. 
Fisher, who had grown noticeably rosier 
while she was speaking. And under the en- 
couragement of this she gazed up into the 
fixed and immobile eyes of Mr. Payne 
again. 

“Now what is the second question?”’ she 
inquired with a well-reéstablished calm. 

“The next,’’said Mr. Payne, who shared, 
she saw, to some extent her father’s red- 
ness, “is less personal—more general. It 
is a matter for your judgment—your opin- 
ion.’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Miss Fisher, looking at 
him with an expectant smile. 

It seemed to him then, as it was to seem 
quite often in the future, that beyond any- 
one he had ever known she possessed the 
charm of the unexpected; that great 
feminine power of giving no one could fore- 
tell what new fillip to the masculine mind 
and emotions. And he now turned himself 
quite definitely to a lighter and more alert 
mode of conversation. 

“‘T’ve told you about the Boston dollar,”’ 
he went on. ‘What do you think of the 
New York stock market?” 

“Now—at this moment?” she asked, 
Spa: a judicial air, 

es 


“What does dad think?” she asked. 

“T’m for holding still for the rise to 
come,”’ said Mr. Fisher, looking at her with 
arch amusement as one does at a child. 

“Then I say it will fall,’”’ she announced 
promptly, and exchanged a sudden glance 
with her father in the manner, Mr. Payne 
thought, of one suggesting family secrets, 

“You little devil!’’ said Mr. Fisher 
fondly. 

“What is your particular stock—that 
yon rouEny so much of?” she was asking 

r 


“What does dad think of that?” she 
asked. 

“¥Ye’s for holding—buying more.” 

“Ts he?” said his daughter gravely, 
fully conscious that others were watching 
her closely. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Payne. “What would 
you advise in that case?” 

“T’d sell,” Miss Fisher stated—‘“‘if he 
buys.” 

Andatthat Mr. Fisher burst out laughing. 

“‘T’ll tell you sometime,” he said, “‘what 
the little devil did to me.” 

“No, you won’t either!” she said to him, 
giving him a very definite look indeed. 
And Mr. Payne, catching this, politely 
swept the conversation on to new lines. 

“Tt means a lot to me, you understand,” 
he said lightly, ‘“‘for this reason: I have 
large profits, very large indeed, which per- 
sonally I would like to take, even in spite 
of cae father’ s judgment. I should sell, 
on 

? Only?” Miss Fisher prompted him. | 

“Only,’’ he went on, ‘‘for the income 
tax. It would take a great share—almost 
half of everything I’ve made.” 

“Oh, don’t do that!” cried Miss Fisher 
with a ‘quick, involuntary repugnance. 

“Exactly the same position that all men 
of forethought and wisdom find themselves 
in in this market in Wall Street to-day. 
Exactly and precisely the thing,” observed 
Mr. Fisher in his most studious manner, 
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“‘which will hold the Wall Street market 
up where it is to-day.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Fisher with a sud- 
den seriousness. 

“They cannot sell—and lose their profits 
to the Government.” 

No, no, certainly not!” said Miss 
Fisher with great positiveness. 

“Then you would advise my holding 
too?” said Mr. Payne, smiling slightly. 

“No, no, I don’t know what I would do. 
I won’t say that. Isn’t it terrible,” she 
said excitedly, ‘‘to have the Government 
act so—to take all your money the way 
it’s doing now?”’ 

“Good Lord,” said Mr. Fisher, suddenly 
drawing out his smooth gold watch and 
waving at the waiter, “look what timeitis!” 

“‘T wish you’d help me with this problem, 
Miss Fisher,” said Mr. Payne, shaking her 
hand, in the spirit of light conversation at 
parting. “I wish you would give your 
best attention to my difficulty.” , 

“T will,’ she said, ‘‘but ——” 

“But what?” 

“But what is there in it for me?” 
demanded, looking up. 

“Well,” said Mr, Payne slowly, “I 
understand—I see in fact—you are a 
specialist yourself. And a good deal of a 
plunger, I am told.” 

“A specialist! A plunger!” she repeated, 
returning as frankly as she could his very 
earnest and flattering gaze. 

“Tn hats,” hesaid. “I refer to hats. And 
if by any chance you could work this prob- 
lem out for me—about the income tax— 
how to eat my cake and have it—I could 
make a large offer, an offer of an almost 
indefinite reward in hats, which you could 
name yourself.” 

“‘Hats are very dear now,” she observed. 

“T can think of nothing at the moment,” 
responded. Mr. Payne, bending over very 
gravely, “that would give me a greater 
pleasure than the privilege of financing hats 
for you.’ 

And he bowed very seriously and looked 

still very earnestly i in her eyes. 
““Come, come!” cried Mr. Fisher. 
got to get back to work.” 

“Remember!” said Mr. Payne. 
thing you can do to help me!” 

‘“‘T’ll remember,’ promised Miss Deb- 
orah Fisher, raising her eyes at parting 
finally to his—the strange eyes of this 
singular and unprecedented young man 
from Boston. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a novel and 
interesting sensation to her. She had been 
acquainted with a number of eyes. 
was familiar of course with the New York 
eye; which promises so much and so 
readily and is apt to give so little; with the 
sunny, ingratiating eye of Baltimore and 
points south; the free, roving, conversa- 
tional eye from Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
the West. But the Boston eye was com- 
paratively new to her. Up to that time 
she had had small experience with the dis- 
criminating, fastidious, steadfast, strictly 
monogamous eye of Boston. There was 
something about it and its obvious conno- 
tation when in a state of admiration both 
fascinating and sobering for a young 
woman before whom life was after all 
barely opening. ae 


N THE morning of November 7, 1919, 

Mr. J. Belgrave Fisher was seated at 
the side of the small, bare, polished table 
so suggestive of the directors’ table of a 
large corporation, which occupied so con- 
siderable a portion of his private room, 
discussing the question of the Federal in- 
come tax with his most fortunate customer, 
Mr. Payne. 

“No!” heasserted. “No, you are wrong! 
The situation, the general situation, in 
my opinion, looks very good, very hopeful. 
I think myself we are well out of the woods, 
whatever they may tell you to the contrary. 

“What is the great main question before 
the country to-day,” asked Mr. Fisher, 
“that the best minds of Wall Street and 
this country have been focused on since 
the beginning of this war; that has engaged 
the attention of this country almost to the 
exclusion of everything else? 

“Hidden profits, is it not? A problem 
that every citizen and every corporation 
has had tosolve. A problem in two parts— 
two parts—accumulation and distribution. 
How to get your profits; and how, having 
got them, to avoid losing them—to avoid 
paying these unwarranted, confiscatory, 
lege 48 taxes on them in this i income 

ax 
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“Then why sell it?’’ she inquired, re- 
gardless of parental interruptions. © 

“That’s it,’’ said Mr. Fisher, now for- 
mally admitting her into the conversation. 

“Only that there are some signs pos- 
sibly,’”’ Mr. Payne explained, ‘‘that theo- 
retically there may be inflation—tight 
money—a possible general slump in the 
market.” 

“No!” said Mr. Fisher, violently dis- 
senting. ‘No! There will be nothing of 
the kind. That is all alarmists’ talk.’’ 

“Just what is dad saying about it?”’ his 
daughter asked Mr. Payne now quite 
calmly. 

“T tell him he is overworried—overanx- 
ious,’’ her father answered her himself. 

“Why?” she asked, addressing him now 
very directly. 

“Because it’s going up. It’s going up— 
that’s why,” said Mr. Fisher. “Because if 
he sells it now he’ll lose the advantage of 
one of the greatest bull markets of history.” 

“Why?” she asked again. “Why, Billi- 
kins?” she asked her parent with fond 
directness. ‘“‘No, tell me! Why do you 
think so? No, tell me why!’ she demanded 
firmly, and grasped his chin decidedly in 
both her hands. 

“Why should I tell you?” responded 
Mr. Fisher, smiling. “Will you be any 
wiser?” 

“Why?” she persisted, holding his gaze 
now fixedly into hers. ‘‘Can you give me 
one reason?” 

‘Because ” he began. 

“Why?” she asked again. 

“T was trying to tell you,” said Mr. 
Fisher, starting to disengage himself from 
his somewhat undignified position. “But 
now ” he said, taking her wrists to re- 
move them. But she now dropped her 
hands of her own accord. 

“He doesn’t know,” she said quite defi- 
nitely. ‘“‘He hasn’t an idea on the subject. 
He’s just gone crazy with the rest of them 
on another ‘greatest bull market in his- 
tory.’”’ 

“My dear kitten,’ said Mr. Fisher, 
slightly flushed, ‘‘you might at least 4 

But his daughter was going on, having 

~fixed her attention on another point. 

“What do you think yourself?”’ shé was 
asking Mr. Payne. 

“Well, of course,”’ he answered her, “I 
confess, on general principles, I’m a little 
nervous. Of course if it wasn’t for the in- 
come tax I would sell. And another reason 
for selling,’ he said: “I should really have 
gone from New York some time ago.” He 
apparently, making this statement, did not 
observe Miss Fisher regarding him rather 
fixedly under the cover of her hat brim 
with the one violet eye which was toward 
him. ‘I should have been at work on my 
business career long ago,’ he continued, 
“instead of waiting here, engaged in a 
speculation. There is no reason whatever,” 
he went on, “for my remaining here in New 
Nie B yd cee 

“Oh,’’ said Miss Fisher, suddenly but 
quite unmistakably reddening, ‘“‘then I 
should have thought you would have sold 
and gone long ago, if—if New York an- 
noyed you so. There is certainly no rea- 
son,” she stated very calmly, ‘““why New 
York would have to have you remain here. 
It will still keep its position on the map 
when you change yours.” 


“What I meant—what I attempted to 


say ——’’ exclaimed Mr. Payne hastily, in 
the manner of one who has made an un- 
fortunate choice of expression, and then 
came to a stop. And for a moment both 
listened to the student of Wall Street 
methods going on with a further considera- 
tion of the income tax. 

“Of course there is a third way out 
always,” he was saying—‘‘a method of 
avoidance of the tax. Wall Street of course 
has given a great deal of attention to this. 
There is one course in particular. It has 
been quite the common thing in the Street 
for a man who has had the courage and 
enterprise to see a good profit in a line 
of stock to make a” present of it to his 
wife.” 

Mr. Payne’s hand, which seemed to have 
been extended to the arm of Miss Fisher 
under cover of her father’s preoccupation, 
was now lightly removed by her with the 
delicate air of one removing a bur from 
one’s clothing on a country stroll. 
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_‘‘Who then sells and takes the profit for 
him,” Mr. Fisher was continuing, not no- 
ticing this. 

“The wife, I mean—who afterward re- 
turns him the money. Loveand affection— 
love and affection constitute a sufficient 
consideration for proper transfer in the eyes 
of our laws,”’ stated Mr. Fisher. 

Other propitiatory motions of the hand 
and face of Mr. Payne were rejected during 
this speech by the one to whom they were 
directed. 

“The trouble is,’ said the student of 
Wall Street, waving his glasses again in the 
measured rhythmic contentment of an un- 
interrupted flow of thought, “‘that in this 
case the stock owner is not married. Now 
if you,” he said to Mr. Payne in the tone of 
One arguing archly, “and my kitten here, 
for instance i 

“Don’t mind him!” said his daughter in 
the somewhat metallic voice of one long 
since grown hardened to the indiscretions 
of the older and more broken. And though 
still rather red, she looked up at Mr. Payne 
now and laughed quite frankly. 

“Perhaps you might,” said Mr. Payne 
to her then in the pleasanter and more 
lightened spirit of the occasion—“ perhaps 
you might save my life in some other way, 
if not exactly this. As I remember it, 
you’ve already promised me two or three 
times you’d work out some scheme about 
this income tax. What have you done?’ 

“T had one plan—rather good,” she told 
him calmly. ‘Onl ”% 

“Only what?” inquired Mr. Payne. 

“Absurd! Ridiculous!” exclaimed Mr. 
Fisher, laughing heartily. “‘What do you 
think of that?’’ 

“Only what?” persisted Mr. Payne. 

“‘T saw it wouldn’t do—I didn’t have the 
means.”’ 

“That’s the best I ever heard!” cried 
Mr. Fisher. ‘‘Absolutely! My kitten 
beating the income tax! The United States 
Government!”’ 

“Tell me!”’ urged Mr. Payne of Boston. 

“No,” she said firmly, closing the con- 
versation quite definitely. 

“Well, if you won’t do that,” said Mr. 
Payne after a few seconds waiting, ‘‘you 
might take up another subject for us, which 
your father and I seem unable to agree on.”’ 

“What is that?” she inquired. 

“‘T claim,” stated Mr. Payne, ‘‘that he 
must take a share of my winnings from my 
operations when I finally do sell and take 
my profits.” 

“Do you make me umpire on that?” de- 
manded Miss Fisher with an obviously 
sharpening interest. ‘‘ Will you do exactly 
what I tell you?” 

“* Absolutely !’”’ said Mr. Payne of Boston 
without a moment’s reflection. 


“Ridiculous! Ridiculous!’ said Mr. 
Fisher. 
‘Well then ” said Mr. Payne, going 


on to state his case—why he should divide 
his profits with the man who had discovered 
and pointed out to him the possibilities 
of hidden profits in Agmo common and 
had prophesied its sharp and extraordinary 


rise. 

‘*‘Child’s play!’’ said Mr. Fisher, turning 
in his enforced silence to the arrangement 
of papers on his desk. 

“Keep still, please, Billikins,”’ his daugh- 
ter directed him. 

And it was now observed by Mr. Payne 
that during his narrative, though super- 
ficially calm, her whole manner and coloring 
had undergone a change such as is generally 
associated with nervous excitement. 

‘‘Ridiculous!’”’ her father muttered to 
himself. ‘‘No more idea of business than 
a kitten!” 

“Do you mean that?” inquired Miss 
Fisher sharply of Mr. Payne at the close of 
his remarks—‘‘that you really want to 
give him that much money?” 

‘Tt belongs to him,” asserted Mr. Payne. 
“‘T consider it his absolutely!” 

“Falderal!”’ said Mr. Fisher. 

‘And how many shares do you say you 
hold now?” inquired Miss Fisher with ap- 
parently feminine irrelevance—‘“‘that you 
are still carrying?” 

““Three thousand-odd,” Mr. Payne told 
her. 

Miss Fisher remained then for several 
moments in the attitude of one in deep 
calculation. 
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“Could you give him the money now?” 
she asked then. 

“T certainly could,” he said, promptly 
abstracting a small check book from his 
pocket, while Mr. Fisher looked up sharply. 

“Very well,” his daughter stated, “I'll 
decide that he must take it.”’ 

“You'll do what?’’ exclaimed Mr. Fisher. 

“How much?” inquired Mr. Payne, 
quickly unfolding his check book. 5 

“Thirty thousand dollars,’’ decided Miss 
Fisher. 

“Ha, ha!’’ laughed Mr. Fisher in the 
tone of one enjoying a delicious farce. 
““You’re a wonder, kitten!” 

“You watch me!”’ his daughter directed 
with great calmness. 

“You mean to say —— 

“T mean you’ve got to take it, and he’s 
going to give it to you.” 

“You’re funny, that’s all,’”’ said Mr. 
Fisher. “You poor kitten, even your jokes 
are amusing. Don’t you know that he 
could make out checks until doomsday and 
I wouldn’t take them unless I wanted to, 
or cash them if I had them?”’ 

“‘Very well then,” said his daughter in a 
voice outwardly calm, but having all the 
color and appearance of one making a sud- 
den and very important decision, ‘I'll take 
the check myself. Make it out to me,”’ she 
said to Mr. Payne. 

““What?’’ cried Mr. Fisher very loudly. 

“T’ll take it myself,”” his daughter re- 
peated. 

Her father stopped for a moment, study- 
ing her face and eyes. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind!” he told 
her then, drawing back his head with the 
air of one accustomed to command. 

“Who'll prevent me?” she inquired, 
raising hers still higher. ‘I’m of age.” 

“Good for you!”’ said Mr. Payne, whe 
was now taking his fountain pen from his 
vest pocket. 

“Kitten,” said Mr. Fisher, using a some- 
what different voice, ‘‘you little fool, do 
you mean to say you’d dothis? That you’d 
take $30,000 from a man to whom you are 
not related? Do you have any idea ” 

“T certainly do,” she said, “‘if he’ll give 
it to me.” 

“And he certainly will do so,’”’ said Mr. 
Payne, writing with scrupulous care in the 
check book in his lap. 

‘And he isn’t giving it to me,” said Miss 
Fisher, going on arguing again. ‘‘He told 
you and I told you it was for you. He 
considers it yours this minute.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Payne, finishing and 
tearing out the check. 

*“T won’t take it, you know that!” said 
Mr. Fisher in a voice now both puzzled and 
alarmed. 

“Very well then, I can take it in trust,” 
she said. 

‘*“Certainly,’’ said Mr. Payne, blowing on 
his check in a businesslike way. ‘She'll 
see that it gets finally to the proper man.”’ 

“T certainly shall,’’ said Miss Fisher. “I 
shall do exactly that.’ 

Mr. Payne handed her the check. 

“Only one thing,” she said before she 
accepted it. ‘‘ You’ll promise me—that this 
won't make any difference? You'll tell 
me everything about your business—about 
what stocks you’re going to sell—just as 
you do now?” 

Though outwardly calm, he saw she 
spoke a little breathlessly, as if she felt she 
was about to take an important and almost 
revolutionary step. 

““Why, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Payne, 
himself now somewhat puzzled. 

And then she took the check. 

“Thirty thousand dollars,’’ she said, 
reading it. ‘‘Thank you.” 

And then, placing it very carefully in her 
very stylish bag, she left the room. 

“Do you mean to say ——”’ demanded 
Mr. Fisher looking keenly at Mr. Payne. 

“T certainly do,’”’ said Mr. Payne. ‘‘And 
I’m glad she’s taken it. The money’s yours. 
You’ve earned it—and much more—by 
what you’ve done for me; initiating me 
into Wall Street; giving me the results of 
your financial studies. 

“T knew nothing about Wall Street or 
speculation. I could have accomplished 
nothing without you.” 

And in a few moments after he also went 
out. When he had gone Mr. Fisher re- 
mained seated in his massive armchair at 
the side of the long, bare, miniature direc- 
tor’s table in the attitude of a great captain 
of American business, sitting alone in his 
great board room, studying out some great 
financial trouble which he cannot seem to 
solve. 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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power. In case of our failure to remove it 
we might expect with certainty that out of 
the impending Balkan crisis would grow 
the sanguinary winding up of the European 
drama, in which we would unavoidably be 
involved by the inexorable logic of events, 
in spite of all our love of peace. 

“The believers in the saving virtue of the 
existing system of alliances held that the 
equilibrium of forces which it had estab- 
lished was the best guaranty of European 
peace. Putting aside the question of the 
greater or lesser sincerity of the believers in 
this doctrine, it remained to verify its 
applicability to the then existing situation 
in Europe by the light of the historic devel- 
opments of the last forty years. 

“During the first two decades after the 
Franco-Prussian War nothing threatened 
the peace of Europe, either on the part of 
Germany or on the part of France. The 
incident of 1875 in connection with the 
plan of a new invasion of France, whether 
justly or gratuitously attributed to the 
German general staff, but in any case 
abandoned before maturity, had been skill- 
fully exploited as a means of sowing discord 
between Russia and Germany, had indeed 
led to a marked coolness between the two 
chancellors, Gortchakoff and Bismarck, 
but had not otherwise affected the prevail- 
ing peaceful disposition of all Europe. 

“Tt was the epoch when Germany, first 
alone, then in alliance with Austria- 
Hungary, and finally with Italy as well, 
controlled a superiority of forces sufficient 
to relegate any idea of revenge on the part 
of France to the domain of unattainable 
desiderata, of which—as Gambetta was 
supposed to have said—one might always 
think but should never speak. 

“But then this idea of revenge experi- 
enced a revival with the entry of France 
into an alliance with Russia, having, in- 
deed, furnished the principal motive for its 
conclusion. At the same time the conflict 
of interests between the two countries as- 
sumed a more pronounced character. Ger- 


’ many considered her chief and vital interest 


to lie in the maintenance of the integrity of 
the German Empire, including in its con- 
fines. Alsace and Lorraine, reconquered 
from France, which, under Louis XIV, had 
annexed these originally German provinces. 
France on her part refused to recognize the 
Treaty of Frankfort as having definitely 
fixed the frontier between the two countries, 
and considered the question of revenge and 
of the reconquest of the lost provinces as 
a national ideal which the French nation 
could not renounce without loss of self- 
respect. There we had a fundamental con- 
flict whose solution was possible in only one 
of two ways: Either by the renunciation by 
one or the other side of its national ideal— 
which, of course, was not to be thought of, 
neither side showing any inclination in such 
a direction, nor even toward some possible 
compromise—or else by the arbitrament 
of war. 

“But this conflict—the real, basic cause 
of the perturbed state of Europe—could 
have remained a chronic one without 
threatening a proximate clash of arms as 
long as, owing to the manifest superiority 
of the forces of one of ‘the sides, a resort to 
the risk of war was bound to appear un- 
necessary to the stronger side and undesir- 
able to the weaker. It was, therefore, the 
establishment of an equilibrium of forces 
that alone could create the potentiality of 


‘a war between the two. The only possible 


logical deduction from these premises would 
necessarily be that the equilibrium of forces, 
established by the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian alliance, far from being a safeguard 
against the danger of its being broken, was 
the real and standing menace to the world’s 
peace. 

“However, even the believers in the 
doctrine of the equilibrium of forces could 
not but realize that an equilibrium based 
on two hostile alliances, one of which, so 
to speak, encircles the other on two sides 
and, therefore, represents a standing menace 
to the latter, could at best serve as a guar- 
anty of peace only so long as the encircled 
party had not made up its mind to seek an 
issue from such a situation at the cost of a 
war, if need be even on two fronts. 

“The adherents of the political system 
which had created this unquestionably 
perilous situation saw its justification in the 
supposed necessity for Russia to oppose the 
tendency to establish her hegemony in 
Europe which was attributed to Germany. 


Whatever may be understood by the suffi- 
ciently indefinite term ‘hegemony’—such a 
hegemony as that established by the great 
Napoleon over all Europe except Russia 
and Great Britain, nowadays practically 
impossible, could hardly have been meant 
by that term—the necessity of opposing it 
could evidently arise for Russia only in case 
such hegemony threatened any of her vital 
interests. 

“No definite explanation has ever been 
forthcoming as to what particular interests 
of Russia, and in what way, could have 
been threatened by such a hegemony of 
Germany, if it had been possible to estab- 
lish it in reality. Russia has no real 
interests to safeguard in Europe beyond 
the defense of the integrity of her territory, 
which no one shows the least disposition to 
attack. Russia has no call to pledge the 
lives of her sons and to imperil her pros- 
perity for the defense of the interests, or 
the satisfaction of the grievances of any 
other Power. 

“Russia, occupying the greater part of 
the European continent, may be assimi- 
lated to a continent by itself, standing 
between Europe and Asia, self-contained 
and self-sufficient, like the United States. 
Russia’s only cultural mission is confined 
to Asia. Her paramount interest is peace 
with all the world, and the only rational 
policy for her to pursue must be freedom 
from entangling alliances of any kind and 
abstention from participation in any of the 
rivalries and conflicting policies: of the 
Powers of Central and Western Europe. 

“The most superficial observer and the 
veriest tyro in diplomacy could not have 
helped noticing the efforts being made by 
our policy to keep the balance even be- 
tween France, our ally, and Germany, our 
potential enemy—a policy which could not 
possibly satisfy either the one or the other 
and was bound to deprive us of the confi- 
dence of both.” 

For reasons explained in the preceding 
chapter I refrained from winding up my 
memorandum with any conclusions beyond 
pointing to the alarming character of the 
events which were then taking place in the 
Balkan Peninsula and to the failure of 
European diplomacy to have gauged aright 
the condition of things there and the 
psychology of the Balkan peoples, besides 
expressing at the same time some doubt as 
to the efficacy of the means by which that 
same diplomacy expected to localize the 
war and to prevent collisions between the 
Great Powers in reliance on the miraculous 
power of the system of alliances, in spite of 
its containing in itself the germs of such 
collisions unavoidable in the more or less 


- remote future. 


Having finished in Paris my work on 
this memorandum some time in October, 
1912, I sent it to St. Petersburg and, 
through the good offices of a kind friend, 
had a typewritten copy of it prepared and 
handed to the Prime Minister, Mr. Kokoy- 
tseff, with the request to submit it to the 
Emperor. In the following month of De- 
cember I went to St. Petersburg to resume 
my duties as member of the Council of the 
Empire, and being anxious to learn the fate 
of my memorandum I called at once upon 
the Prime Minister. He told me that he 
had taken it to Spala, a shooting box in 
Poland, where the Emperor was in tempo- 
rary residence at the time, and had handed 
it to His Majesty, that the Emperor had 
looked at the rather bulky document and 
had asked to be told in a few words the 
substance of its contents, and that he, Mr. 
Kokovtseff, had explained that the funda- 
mental idea of the author of the memoran- 
dum concerned the necessity for Russia to 
come to some agreement with Austria. 
Thereupon the Emperor had expressed his 
entire concurrence in this idea, but had 
remarked that the difficulty in the way of 
reaching such an agreement was that he 
was unable to find out what it was exactly 
that Austria wanted. 

The only inference I could draw from 
what Mr. Kokovtseff had imparted to me 
of his conversation with the Emperor was 
that neither the sovereign himself nor the 
chief of his government thought it worth 
while to go any deeper into the matter, 
which I considered to be one of supreme 
importance and to which I had hoped to 
draw their most serious attention. This, of 
course, was sufficiently discouraging, and 
would have been more so had I not been 
used to meet with nothing but supercilious 
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indifference at the hands of the men in 
power whenever I had attempted to express 
to any one of them my humble opinion on 
matters of public policy. The only one of 
all our statesmen in power who ever had 
condescended to listen to what I had to say 
had been the late Prince Lobanoff, when, 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had ap- 
pointed me to the post of Minister to 
Serbia, and then perhaps mainly because 
my ideas on the subject of our Balkan 
policy entirely coincided with his own. 

Altogether my experience with our vari- 
ous governments, imperial as well as ‘‘ pro- 
visional’’ after the revolution, and lastly 
“coalition’’ under Kerensky, has convinced 
me of the truth of what a distinguished 
English writer, discussing in his own review 
the question ‘“‘Could the war have been 
prevented?”’ has to say in regard to condi- 
tions in Germany, and what is quite as 
applicable to our own ruling powers of all 
parties, namely: 

“That infallibility is the besetting sin of 
men in authority, who, even when sur- 
rounded by the ruins they created, have no 
misgivings concerning their own réle, no 
twinges of remorse for the havoc they have 
wrought and the limitless suffering their 
insane ambitions and stupendous incapac- 
ity have inflicted, not merely on their own 
people and their own generation, but on 
countless generations that are unborn.” 

But I feel bound to mention here an ex- 
ception to the rule. It so happened that at 
some official function I met a member of 
the cabinet, head of a less conspicuous but 
in its special sphere most efficient depart- 
ment of the government, who engaged me 
in a conversation on some trivial subject of 
social gossip and, abruptly dropping this 
subject, asked me what I thought of the 
political situation in Europe. I told him 
that I looked upon it as extremely serious, 
and was just going to explain as briefly as 
circumstances would permit some of the 
reasons why I took such a pessimistic view 
of the situation when dinner was announced 
and I could only offer to let him see, if it 
interested him, something which I had 
written on the subject and had had sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. 

My offer was eagerly accepted, and the 
following morning I sent him the manu- 
script of my secret memorandum. The 
minister returned it to me a couple of days 
later with a little note in which he expressed 
his concurrence with my views on all essen- 
tial points, reserving a few matters of detail 
for further discussion with me. 

That was the only relation I ever had 
with the government in regard to a matter 
of life or death for our country. 

I have had occasion in previous chap- 
ters of these reminiscences to point out 
the fundamental defect of the organiza- 
tion of our government as it was before the 
constitutional reform of 1905—namely the 
absence of unity, inasmuch as each sepa- 
rate department of the government was 
functioning quite independently of all the 
others under the immediate direction of the 
sovereign. The constitutional reform of 
1905, though it created a simulacrum of a 
cabinet under the headship of a prime 
minister, had left things very much in the 
same condition, hallowed by age-long con- 
ditions of the autocratic-bureaucratic ré- 
gime, the more so as by the new organic 
laws all foreign, military and naval affairs 
were specially reserved as the exclusive 
domain of the sovereign. 

In this last respect, therefore, even by 
the constitutional reform nothing was 
changed in the old order of things. At the 
time when a momentous and decisive crisis 
in the life of the nation, pregnant with the 
direst consequences for its future, was evi- 
dently approaching, this condition was one 
which no patriot could contemplate other- 
wise than with the most sinister misgivings, 
especially as the most important depart- 
ment of the government was in the hands 
of a man who, however honorable as a 
private individual, could hardly, in mo- 
ments of self-searching conscientiousness, 
if capable of such, have failed to realize 
himself that he was not either by capacity 
or by experience qualified, any more than 
the sovereign himself, to direct at a critical 
time the foreign policy of a great empire. 
Thus it was to come about that in the hour 
of destiny when the fate of the world was 
trembling in the balance the ultimate deci- 
sion which was to sound the death knell of 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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on one side and Austro-French on the 
other—were contending against each other 
for the coveted prize, the legions of the 
despised muzhik, good enough to be util- 
ized as cannon fodder on the battlefields of 
Europe in their struggles for supremacy. 

Nor had the influence which Entente 
diplomacy was exercising on our policy 
been acquired by any devious ways of court 
intrigue. It was simply exploiting for its 
own purposes the naive self-sufficiency of 
the human material in charge of our foreign 
affairs and their failure to realize that the 
Russia of our days was still being regarded 
by western nations very much in the same 
light as the Russia of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that they were being flatteringly 
treated on a footing of equality as states- 
men mainly in order to make better use of 
them as pawns in the game of European 
politics—a game against the continued 
participation in which, at the cost of the 
lives of millions of their sons, the Russian 
people were some day to revolt in their own 
inarticulate, anarchic way. 

Not only had Entente diplomacy no 
occasion to counteract any adverse in- 
fluence at court or in the government— 
their constant apprehensiveness lest such 
influences might make their appearance 
merely disclosed their consciousness of the 
fact that their policy was at bottom op- 
posed to the true interests of Russia—but 
on the contrary all the forces that go to 
make what is supposed to be public opinion 
were working in their favor and would have 
drowned the voice of anyone bold enough 
to come forward openly and to utter a 
warning against the grave peril to which 
the country was being exposed by the 
pursuit of such a policy, this policy being so 
popular precisely because of its uncompro- 
misingly anti-German character. 

To account for the existence of such a 
strong anti-German current it will be nec- 
essary to revert to the stirring times of the 
first year of the reign of the Czar Liberator, 
Alexander II, when Russian society, under 
the spell of that great epoch of reforms, 
first awoke to national self-consciousness. 
The newborn nationalism, however, took 
at first the form of a most violent anti- 
Polonism, provoked by the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863 and fostered by the 
ultra-nationalistic press, headed by the 
Moscow Gazette under the editorship of 
the famous Katkoff—a press organ which 
in those days wielded an influence com- 
parable only to that of the London Times, 
the ‘‘Thunderer”’ of the days of the Cri- 
mean War—who knew how to fan into 
flame the dormant patriotism of the nation 
when threatened with foreign intervention, 
attempted in the shape of collective diplo- 
matic representations in favor of Poland, 
undertaken under French and English lead- 
ership by all European Powers except 
Prussia and Austria. 

The nonparticipation of Prussia in that 
diplomatic campaign against Russia, her 
particularly friendly and helpful attitude 
at the time of the Polish insurrection, her 
friendly neutrality in the Crimean War, 
when we had to fight a coalition headed by 
France and England, and Austria had 
taken up a threatening position on our 
flank—all this combined enlisted the sym- 
pathy of our society on the side of Prussia 
in her war with Austria and later with 
France. The growth of the Slavophile 
movement, which led to the war with 
Turkey in 1877-78 for the liberation of 
Bulgaria, followed by the Congress of 
Berlin, and the bitterness caused by its 
deceptive results, which were generally 
attributed to the lukewarmness of Ger- 
many’s support, were sufficient to dampen 
the feelings of Russian society toward 
Germany. Moreover, during the second 
half of Alexander II’s reign, when reaction 
had gained the upper hand, he himself 
being known as a warm and devoted friend 
of his uncle, the Emperor William I, much 
of the reactionary tendencies of the time 
was being attributed by liberal opinion to 
German influence, just as in Germany, and 
with as little reason, Russian reactionary 
influence had been supposed to have been 
paramount before the revolution of 1848 
and after its suppression. 

In this way in both countries in certain 
circles of the Intelligentzia feelings of ani- 
mosity against each others’ ruling classes 
began to develop. These feelings were 
being intensified by the growth of Slavo- 
phile or Pan-Slavistic tendencies in Russia, 
and by Pan-Germanism on the other side as 
the fruit of the unification of the German 
Empire and the victories of German arms. 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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be known, and critically judged. 


Rees Jack welcomes the roughest 
test, and is at once most favorably 
known by its ruggedness and power, 
by its convenient garment-saving, 
easy long-handle operation. 


A number of manufacturers of fine 
cars have standardized on Rees Jack. 
If your car is not so equipped for the 
inevitable emergency, purchase a 
Rees from your dealer, or write us 
direct. The Passenger Jack is priced 
$9.00; west of the Rockies $9.50 
prepaid. 


At the dealer’s, Rees Passenger 
Car model is found in distinc- 
tive orange and black carton. 
Ask for it. This illustrates how 
handily Rees Jack, together 
with its long handle, folded, 
can be stowed in your tool box. 


Exclusive Manufacturer 


Iron City Products 


Company 


Dept. 15, 7501 Thomas Boulevard 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks for 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Railway and {Industrial Purposes 


Trade Mark 
Registered 
U. S. Patent Office 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


To keep cool—to keep we 
smiling and full of vitality 
summer days— 
Start a Westinghouse El 
going and keep it blowing. 
Keep it blowing during the 
youre cooking, reading or e1 
Keep it blowing during the: 
you need its refreshing breez 
sound, restful sleep. | 
Keep it blowing steadily ¥; 
week out to protect your he 
to your comfort and to inje: 
and vigor into your work and 
A Westinghouse Electric! 
breeze at your service wherev: 
it and at a cost for current sé 
be hardly worth considering 
Westinghouse Electric Fi 
pable and handsome. They’ 
easy to handle. They’re depi 
unusually quiet in operation 


inch blades. 


rent rates it 
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» which is the vital part of 
jally-driven appliance, was 
engineers who are masters 
suction of electric motors. 


>-inghouse Fan will serve for 
igly and without attention, 
nce a season. 


lbuse Fans are made in vari- 
ad sizes, in both oscillating 
sllating types. Because of 
wages, the oscillating type 
>nore and more popular year 
}estinghouse Oscillating Fans 
inally compact and good- a ; - 
vell as highly efficient. | 
land them on sale by elec- 
t light and power companies, 
tnd hardware stores. Look 
2inghouse trademark on the 
fan you buy. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
\D MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


East Pittsburg, Pa. 


| 
| 
\'r 
0 ie Fans 
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i the dealer’s 

are necessa- 
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éight million men use — 


the DurhamDuplex 


Because— 


HEY have found more honest- 

to-goodness comfort in it than 
in any other razor on earth. Year 
after year it has been making good 
by giving them cleaner, closer, 
cooler shaves. And sharp? O Boy! 
Sharp, sharper, sharpest. 


Durham-Duplex blades are 
double-edged and extra long to 
give you the greatest shaving mile- 
age. And detachable to give you 
a fresh edge at a moment’s notice. 
Made from the finest oil-tempered, 
hollow-ground Swedish steel. No 
unpleasant smarting or tenderness 
after the shave. Buy them from 
your nearest dealer. 


NNO NOTNOR 


LO SZAVWw ws 


Says 


; 
é EN The standard set consists of the razor, safety 
: guard and 3 two-edged blades. Packed in a 
durable, sanitary case of American ivory. 
One Dollar Complete. Other sets $2 to $12. 


N Additional Blades 50 Cents 
for a Package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 


JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. 


\ SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
‘ PARIS, FRANCE 
= 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 


A Real Razor-made Safe 
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(Continued from Page 165) 
Gradually the idea of the unavoidable 
character of the feud between Slavdom and 


Germanism was beginning to gain ground 
‘yin the popular mind, or rather, correctly 
‘speaking, in the minds of the Intelli- 


gentzia—the real people remaining entirely 
indifferent to similar ideas, which indeed 
were quite beyond their mental horizon. 
Meanwhile, however, militant nationalism 
had been adopted by the reaction, evi- 
dently as a device of popularization of the 
régime with the masses—another demon- 
stration of the noncomprehension by the 
ruling classes of the real mentality of the 
people. 

At first this extreme nationalism was 
directed against the Poles as a natural con- 
sequence of the suppressed insurrection, 
and, where efforts of Russification were 
proving unavailing, German penetration, 
curiously enough, was being favored as 
offering better guaranties of loyalty to the 
government. At the same time efforts at 
Russification were inaugurated and with 
more or less consistency pursued against 
the German element in the Baltic prov- 
inces, whose loyalty to the government had 
never been questioned and had rendered it 
rather unpopular in liberal circles on this 
very account. 

The ground for the growth of anti- 
Germanism was therefore well prepared, 
inasmuch as it had been adopted, except in 
Poland, as a political weapon both by the 
bureaucracy and by the opposition. And 
when the rapprochement with republican 
France took place it was enthusiastically 
hailed by the Intelligentzia as a manifesta- 
tion of anti-Germanism no less than as a 
promise of things to come, of which it had 
at last become permissible to dream in the 
expectation of their realization in the more 
or less remote future. Though the initiative 
had come beyond question from above, it 


! was also hailed as a popular victory, as a 


rapprochement effected by two peoples 
above the heads of their rulers. 

Across the frontier, to the development 
of anti-German feelings with us had cor- 
responded a similar tendency of hostility to 
Russia, mainly confined, as in Russia, to 
certain circles of the Intelligentzia. In 
both countries, however, these feelings and 
their growing intensity were obviously not 
unwelcome to the military element, always 
preoccupied with the idea of possible armed 
conflicts. It would, however, be impossible 
to exaggerate the fatal importance which 
this latent Russo-German antagonism, upon 
reaching an acute stage, acquired in bring- 
ing about the actual outbreak of the war 
and thereby the world catastrophe; nor 
would it be just to attempt to minimize the 
monstrously heavy responsibility in this 
respect resting on the shoulders of the 
immediately guilty parties on both sides; 
I say emphatically on both sides, and not 
by any means on one side alone, as will be 
shown later on. : 

The rapprochement with France took 
place at first by an exchange of visits by the 
respective fleets to Kronstadt and Toulon, 
and was sealed by an exchange of minis- 
terial declarations, in August, 1891, formu- 
lating the following two points: 


“Tn order to define and consecrate the : 


Entente Cordiale which unites them, and 
desirous of contributing by a common 
agreement to the maintenance of the peace 
which forms the object of their sincerest 
wishes, the two governments declare that 
they will concert upon every question of a 
nature to bring the general peace into 
question. 

“For the case where this peace should be 
in fact endangered, especially if one of the 
two parties should be menaced by an 
aggression, the two parties agree to reach 
an understanding on the measures which 
the two governments would have immedi- 
ately and simultaneously to adopt upon the 
occurrence of this eventuality.” 

These declarations were completed by 
the conclusion in the month of August, 
1892, of a military convention signed by 
General Obroutcheff, chief of the Russian 
general staff, and General of Division de 
Boisdeffre, of the French general staff—the 
text of which, subsequently slightly amended 
in immaterial points, ran as follows: 

1. “If France is attacked by Germany, or 
by Italy supported by Germany, Russia 
will employ all her available forces to fight 
Germany. If Russia is attacked by Ger- 
many, or by Austria supported by Germany, 
France will employ all her available forces 
to fight Germany. 

2. “In the event of the forces of the Triple 
Alliance, or of one of the Powers composing 


it, being mobilized, Fr 
the first news of the ev 
preliminary arrangement 
shall mobilize immediate}: 
ously the whole of their 
them as near as possible { 
3. “The available force 
against Germany shall }y 
France, 1,200,000 to 1,800 
of Russia, 700,000 or 800, 
forces shall engage to tl 
speed, in order that Germ 
fight on the east and west 
4, ‘The general staffs o} 
two countries will confer 
prepare and facilitate the 
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municate to each other di 
peace all information relat 
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known to them. Ways ai 
responding in times of wa 
and arranged in advance, 
5. “France and Russia 
peace separately. 
6. ‘The present conye 
the same duration as the’ 
7. “All the clauses er 
shall be kept rigorously s¢ 
This military conventic 
and declared to be adopte 
of notes between Mr. de ( 
Foreign Affairs of Russ 
Montebello, Ambassador 
December, 1893. 
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Mouravieff, Minister of } 
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Foreign Affairs of the I 
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“The Imperial Gover: 
and the Government of th 
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of the general peace an 
among European forces, 
“Confirm the diplom: 
formulated in the letter 
1891, of Mr. de Giers, tl 
27, 1891, to Baron Moh: 
letter in reply of Mr. Rit! 
ing the date of August 1f 
“They have decided tl! 
military convention, whi’ 
ment thereof and which is) 
letter of Mr. de Giers of} 
1893, and that of Cow 
December 23—January 4-| 
in force as long as the dipli 
concluded for safeguard: 
and permanent interests ol) 
“The most absolute :) 
tenor and even as to thi 
said arrangements must) 
observed on both sides.”) 
Beyond these secret pa)! 
the World’s Peace Fours 
two conventions condu( 
Russian and French nia 
concerning exchanges (| 
have not been able to di 
document embodying a) 
alliance between Russiz 
note, however, that Ear 
admirable book How tl 
Page 64, writes: I 
““Whatever the motiy | 
contracted a Treaty | 
France”; and then on }g 
that, “this Franco-Russil 
is one of the most import! 
Maybe the author here !@ 
the fact that it was, as fia 
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first time the word “alli:le 
toast to the French Rejil 
have been, so to speak, 20 
edgment of an alliance ‘& 
supposed to exist on the 
quoted documents. 

‘ However that may be, 
the significance of this © 
Earl Loreburn makes a si 
pertinent remarks, the t¥# 
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First, he writes on thea 
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Wringing Out One Tub of Clothes While Washing Another 


Electric Washing Machine 


(THE Thor Electric Washing Machine does 

the family washing quickly, easily and at 
the lowest possible expense. 
of a washerwoman. 


It saves the hire 


The clothes last longer because they are 
washed in a smooth cylinder which revolves 
and reverses, dropping each piece through the 
suds very gently until it is cleansed thoroughly. 


Nearly 500,000 women now use this electric 
servant. Good electrical dealers everywhere 
sell the Thor with pride and confidence. They 
know that for 14 years Hurley has been building 
a washing machine which is the world’s leader. 


Call on any Thor dealer. If you wish, he 
will sell you a machine on easy terms. Or 
write any city listed below for catalog. 


English Distributors: Charles E. Beck & Co., Ltd., 70 New Bond Street, London 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


New York 
Sansa City 
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h) products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner and the Thor Electric Ironer 


RLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


HO 


Boston 
CToronto 
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The nomination will be 
made under a Carey Roof 


T is altogether fitting that the Chicago Coliseum where 
national*history will be made is covered witha Carey 
Roof. Carey Roofings have figured’in gur/national life 

since Grant was president. / af FT A 

They abound in every State in Ahe Union and on every 


type of building. They are daily being nomifated for the 
biggest jobs and the most important roofing services. 


There are Carey Asfaltslate Shingles for residences, and roll 
roofings, and built up roofs for every conceivable roof surface. 
Building owners write for booklet S. Dealers write for booklet EF. 


Headquarters for the Building and Insulating products of 


ASPHALT 4 & BE STOS MAGNESIA 


A Roof for Every Building 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Mills Avenue Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlanta Jerk wie ene .ate R. O. Campbell Coal Co. Memphis.......... Fischer Lime & Cement Co, 
Baltimore sss aenae ee aes g The Philip Carey Co. i 10 ME) NR ccareteh tate W. S. Nott Co. 
Birmingham......... Young & Vann Supply Co. Cameron & Barkley Co. 
BOStOM ee ic. tetas oe The Philip Carey Co. Montreal..... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co., Ltd. 
al G ete Ss hance s avers ni cachet ema ‘TheCarey Cos meNashyilles. 4,..cmataats ae T. L. Herbert & Sons 
G@hantottes. tan tous secre ee Charlotte Supply Co. New Orleans....... Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
KChAttAnOORa' ee cena James Supply Co. New York: 2.2: 772/42" Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
CICERO: 5.0 :5 Soke Uc The Philip Carey Co. New York (sporty iiss. date The Kelric Co. 
Cincinnati Stee se ota The Breese Bros. Co. © New York..............- The Philip Carey Co. 
Cincinnatiis en a cnas eee R. E. Kramig & Co. Philadelphia........... American Insulation Co. 
Wlevelarid! Wier. 6 stus+ aisles eerie The Carey Co, @Pittsburghn. accesses cules The Philip Carey Co. 
Walaa otc. Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Dallas Pittsbuteh PlateiGlass' Gory St, Vouis. pr es... 8 aes The Philip Carey Co. 
b oiuetaiietnus se H. W. Moore & Co. Salt Lake City...........Galigher Mach’ry Co. 
Te eee euarkle thes tame The Carey Co. San Antonio.........Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Mie. Potty. afte toe eee The Kelmah Co. San Francisco... Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
PREC Ce © ote Peden Iron & Steel Co. Seattle...................Savage, Scofield Co. 
: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Cow = Spokane.. eset. cee oe Nott-Atwater Co. 
Jacksonville ya. vy <0 ak Cameron & Barkley Co. Tacoma...............-+- Savage, Scofield Co. 
Kansas iCitt €, tras. wie het The Philip Carey Co. Tampa.........,.....,Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Knoxville....... W.. W. Woodruff Hardware Col, ) Poledo™ ies see ee The Carey Co. 
Tincoln, Nebretir a. .tecce: National Supply Co. Toronto................2 The Philip Carey Co. 
Little Rock......Fischer Cement & Roofing Co. Vancouver........ Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Loa"Anivelen arnt ac. eka Warren & Bailey Co.. Washington............. Asbestos Covering Co. 
TOUS Ville die is oisis ates eine R..Bu 1 vier Cone Wheeling (ce see The Philip Carey Co. 
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(Concluded from Page 168) 
this age of demagogy, propaganda and 
hysteria. That such a conflict once opened 
would involve all the other great Powers 
was a matter of certainty owing to the 
existing chain of alliances, for, as Earl 
Loreburn remarks, “‘They were like Alpine 
climbers who are roped to one another. If 
one stumbles fatally, all must perish. . . . 
To walk alone on the edge of a precipice is 
dangerous. To be fastened to a comrade 
who may stumble is still more dangerous.” 

Earl Loreburn further writes, on Page 
69: ‘“‘From the Franco-Russian Treaty 
must be dated the rapid increase of arma- 
ments. . . . When Germany increased 
her expenditures on armaments Russia and 
France did the same, Italy and Austria did 
the same. A demand for weapons came 
from the Balkans. Turkey followed suit in 
a perfunctory way. Great Britain enor- 
mously increased her estimates. And if 
there were showed at any time a disposi- 
tion in any quarter to diminish this ruinous 
outlay, there were always the great arma- 
ment firms with their privately owned news- 
papers and their unlimited command of 
money to insist that not concurrent diminu- 
tion but still further increase was necessary 
for the preservation of every country in 
turn. 

‘‘Armaments depend on policy. Is it not 
also sometimes true that policy depends 
upon armaments?” 

In discussing in my above-mentioned 
memorandum the state of opinion in France 
regarding the Franco-Russian alliance I 
had stated that, so far as I could see, 
opinion was not so unanimous in its favor 
as was generally supposed, and in support 
of this contention I had quoted an article 
which had appeared in the Echo de Paris, 
one of the leading Parisian newspapers, 
over the signature of a very distinguished 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
basic idea of this article was the following: 
The Franco-Russian Treaty, in principle 
and in intention, is directed against Ger- 
many; but Russia has not the same reasons 
as France for hostility to Germany; she is, 
moreover, united to Germany by traditions 
of friendship dating back more than a 
century, and by family ties of the reigning 
dynasties. The relation of Russia to the 
treaty, therefore, could not partake of the 
same character of intensity as that of 
France. 

Having quoted this opinion of the author 
of the article in question, I recorded my 
impression that his evident consciousness 
of the one-sided and hollow unreality of the 
alliance was shared by many earnest and 
thinking patriots in France, and that this 
consciousness was not absent even in the 
first days of the enthusiasm provoked by 
the festivities at Kronstadt and at Toulon 
where the word ‘peace’ was on all lips, 
but in all hearts was aflame the patriotic 
hope of the possibility of revenge. The 
author of the article, however, tries to 
persuade himself that Russia, after all, is 
bound to entertain feelings of racial antago- 
nism toward Germany, and that her closer 
approach to Germany would be impossible, 
because such a treason to Slavism would 
provoke in all the Slavie world a shout of 
indignation from the Adriatic to the Gulf 
of Finland. 

As a counterfoil to this opinion I would 
quote another, sometime in the summer of 


1913 expressed to me h 
guished Frenchman, a re 
patriot but a believer in y 
lowing words: “I have ne 
comprehend why it was 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“Oh, if you only knew dad!” she sighed 
with an air of utter helplessness. 
he sets his mind on a thing I really believe 
that he’s the most obstinate man in 
England.” 

With a heavy feeling at her heart she 
suddenly remembered that this obstinate 
man had also set his mind upon her own 
prompt marriage, and as though to con- 
firm her judgment in the marquis’ char- 
acter the majestic form of Wotley was seen 
approaching. 

‘His Lordship’s compliments, My Lady,”’ 
said. he, ‘and Sir Todman Mallaby has 
just arrived.” ae 

vr 

pny the others had gone upstairs that 

night Schuyler and Sir Todman sat 
in the library reviewing past campaigns, 
while Wotley- brought a small wheeled 
wagon with a deckload onit, attended tothe 
windows, drew the blinds and—between 
whiles—effaced himself with a skill that 
had something uncanny about it. 

“That’s a rum go—your entering the 
American diplomatic service,’’ said Sir Tod- 
man. “My regiment’s gone to India, but 
I’m on leaye, like you, you know; and just 
the other day I put in an application to the 
Foreign Office here. Thought I’d try 
diplomacy myself. Sick of the army, you 
know—Basutoland to-day and Afghan- 
istan to-morrow. By Jove, I’ve knocked 
round enough! Time to get married now 
and settle down.” 

He was rather short and alert, with a 
mobile expression that promised to re- 
semble Punch’s as the years rolled on. And 
he had such a way of putting himself into 
whatever he was saying that, whereas a 
blind man might have thought that he was 
only speaking, a deaf man could have fol- 
lowed the conversation sufficiently well by 
watching the changes in Sir Todman’s 
facial pantomime. He and Schuyler had 
met a number of times in France—at the 
hospital of which Lady Diane had charge— 
and though they knew very well that they 
were rivals, they liked each other in a 
watchful way, and more than once they 
had wetted their whistles to that good old 
sporting toast, ‘‘May the best man win!”’ 

“Did you see the marquis’ letter in the 
paper?” asked Schuyler. 

Sir Todman made a wry grimace and 
nodded his head. 

“Every silly ass I met to-day was hee- 
hawing about it—knowing my interest up 
here, you know,”’ said he. 

“‘Perhaps you can imagine how Diane 
feels about it.” 

“Rather!” 

“And on top of that the old boy has got 
himself engaged—to a Mrs, Ansley, I be- 
lieve her name is.” 

“Not the Honorable Mrs, Ansley!’ 
pleaded Toddy. 

“That’s the lady! Do you know her?” 

“Know her?” groaned Toddy. “Who 
doesn’t?” 

“Perhaps you can imagine how Diane 
feels about that too.” 

“A pickle! A pickle! I never heard of 
such a precious pickle!”’ 

Up to the point Schuyler had been 
simply mournful, but now all at once he 
grew earnest. 

“You’re right, it’s a pickle!” said he. 
“And somehow or other we’ve got to get 
Diane out of it. I’ll tell you frankly that 
neither of us has the ghost of a chance with 
these things hanging over.” 

“Naturally not! The dear girl must be 
horribly mortified. Who wouldn’t be?” 

“Tn fact I told her to-night that I would 
do my best to break off the engagement, 
but it has only just struck me that this is 
a thing which must be tackled from both 
ends. From the impression which I have 
received from Mrs. Ansley, for instance, I 
hardly think it would be sufficient merely 
to get the marquis to withdraw.” 

“Not likely! She’d have him up for 
breach as quick as a wink!” 

“‘So this is what I’m going to propose,” 
said Schuyler—‘‘that you and I shall join 
forces to save Diane from a perfectly un- 
necessary mother-in-law; one of us to work 
on the marquis here and the other to 
tackle Mrs. Ansley.’’ 

For the next few moments Toddy looked 
like a diver who was fighting for air. 

“Fat chance!’’ he managed to say at last. 

“Damn it all, Toddy,’ Schuyler broke 
out, “‘we’ve got to take that chance! And 
besides, it will give us an opportunity to 
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exercise our diplomacy, the old-world meth- 
ods against the new. I’ll put it to you in 
the form of a challenge if you like. You 
tackle one end of the problem and I'll 


tackle the other.” 


“‘But, my dear boy, if you only knew the 
marquis as well as I do! And such a deli- 
cate subject too!” 

“That’s what diplomacy’s for, isn’t it— 
to handle delicate subjects?” asked Schuyler. 

Sir Todman gazed at his rival with a 
quizzical look. After all, diplomacy was 
the old-world game, and if this young 
American wished to rush in where angels 
might well fear to tread —— 

“You're still game then to give it a try?” 
he asked. 

“Game is my middle name,” 
gravely assured him. 

“Fach of us to pursue his own methods 
in his own way?” 

“That’s it exactly!” 

They shook hands, while from the shad- 
ows of the next room Wotley watched them 
with mingled hope and despair, 

“Just one thing more,” said Schuyler. 
“We must decide which of us is to stay 
here and tackle His Lordship, and which of 
us goes to London to see what he can do 
with Mrs. Ansley.” 

“‘Let’s toss a penny,” said Toddy, “‘and 
heaven help the poor blighter who has to 
tackle the marquis!” thought he. 

The penny spun in the air. 

““Heads!”’ cried Schuyler. 

With a deft movement of the wrist Sir 
Todman introduced his monocle to his eye, 
but the moment he had glanced at the 
penny he let the lens fall by the simple 
expedient of raising his brow and leaving 
the eyeglass friendless. 

“Heads it is,” sighed he. ‘‘ You win!” 

“Then I’ll stay here and tackle the mar- 
quis,’”’ said Schuyler. 

With a large effort Sir Todman concealed 
his satisfaction. 

““My dear, dear aunt! And he calls him- 
self a diplomat!” thought he. 


Schuyler 


vir 


CHUYLER didn’t sleep very well that 

night. ‘“‘‘A delicate. subject!’” he 
mused. ‘“‘Toddy’s right! I guess it’s the 
darnedest, delicatest subject that was ever 
introduced to society. Here’s an old gentle- 
man who has a reputation for being mul- 
ish—old enough to be my father—and a 
marquis to boot. I’ve only known him a 
few hours—he’s the father of the girl I want 
to marry—and now I’ve got to go up to 
this old boy and get him to break his en- 
gagement to a woman whom I’ve never 
even seen! 

“Now what do you think of that, Schuy? 
What do you think of that for a delicate 
subject—eh, boy?” 

But though he groaned and tossed round 
in his bed as though an invisible wrestler 
had hold of him and was trying to pin both 
his shoulders down among the feathers, 
Schuyler had a vague feeling that every 
now and then he almost obtained a strangle 
hold upon his problem—only to have it slip 
away again as strong as ever. 

“T’ll get you yet, kid!’’ he muttered. 

But when he woke in the morning he 
found the problem still perched upon the 
head of the bed, sized like the ostrich and 
plumaged like the crow. In fact he had 
almost reached the stage where a man 
starts knocking on his forehead with his 


knuckles—preliminary perhaps to the more. 


dreadful operation of knocking the afore- 
said forehead against the nearest wall— 
when a rap sounded on the door and the 
cheerful jingle of china and silver was heard 
from the hall outside. 

“Come in!” cried Schuyler. 

It was Wotley, as majestic, as irreproach- 
able as ever. 

“Begging your pardon, sir,’’ said he, 
“but I took the liberty of thinking that you 
would like your breakfast in your room. I 
might not have thought of it,’’ he hastily 
added, as though he guessed the young 
man’s thought, “ only I saw the maid tak- 
ing up Lady Diane’s 

“Allright; bring iti in,”’ said Schuyler. 

Newker, who had been waiting in the 
hall, now appeared, slightly staggering 
under the weight of a small table and break- 
fast service. He placed it near the window 
and disappeared with the subtle air of a 
player in a comedy who having no speaking 
part of his own knows very well what the 
others are about tosay. Wotley poured the 
coffee. 

Sugar, sir?” 

“Two.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


‘another; 
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“Tf it would only make you smile,’’ he 
told her, “I would hold a bale of barbed 
wire.” , 

She did smile at that, and in her eyes 
Schuyler thought he saw those depths of 
tenderness for which he had vainly looked 
the day before. 

“T had a talk with Toddy before he 
went,” she said, ‘‘and somehow I feel more 
hopeful. But tell me—how do you think 
you are going to manage dad? Was it you 
who arranged the shaker so that the top 
came off?” 

‘Ah, that’s it!’’ said he. 

“What is?” 

“That is!’? 

She gave him a look then that wasn’t 
quite so tender. 

“Seriously speaking,” he quickly added, 
“would you really like to help me?”’ 

“Tt depends,’”’ she mumbled, very busy 
indeed tying up a vine, a piece of string in 
her mouth. 

“T don’t want much—only to know if 
you can tell me the history of the Tall 
Ghost of Manville Towers.” 

She cast him another sort of look then— 
one of those looks which woman has cast 
at man since time immemorial. There is no 
other glance in the world quite like it. You 
can always tell when you get it, and you 
can always make up your mind that it 
hasn’t left much unguessed. 

It seems that the Tall Ghost had only 
appeared three times. 

“The first Marquis of Manville who saw 
him,” said Diane, still busy with her roses, 
“‘was a wonderful gambler. At least that’s 


what they say, you know. They say he | 


was going up to London the next morning 
and the ghost was sent to warn him. And 
still according to the story, the marquis 
went to London, lost more than a hundred 
thousand pounds and was never seen again.” 


“Do you know, I can believe all that but | 


the ghost.” 
Diane started on another vine. 


“The next time the Tall Ghost appeared, | 


they say, was nearly a hundred years later. 
The marquis was going to join a party of 
friends on their sailing yacht. The day 
before he was to sail the ghost came to 
warn him, and he didn’t go. And on that 
very voyage the yacht was lost and not a 
soul was saved.”’ . 

“Do you believe it—about the ghost 
coming to warn him, I mean?” 

“T can only tell you the stories that have 
been told to me,” she answered, half smil- 
ing, half serious, and evidently just a little 
bit proud of the family apparition. ‘‘The 
last time the Tall Ghost appeared was to 
warn my great-grandfather. He was about 
to marry a very poor but a very beautiful 
girl who was much younger than himself, 
and he paid no attention to the ghost when 
it came and walked beneath his windows on 
the night before the wedding. Two years 
later the marchioness ran off with an old 
lover—took the jewels and everything else 
that she could lay her hands on—and the 
poor marquis hardly lived 2 month after 
it—he loved her so. He died of a broken 
heart, they say.” 

‘One thing sure,’”’ said Schuyler thought- 
fully, “‘I can begin to see how a family 


ghost might be a handy thing to have | 


round the house.” 

“There!”’ said Diane, tying her last vine. 
“That’s done! I’m going down to the vil- 
lage now in the little car to mail some 
letters.’’ That was all she said aloud, but 
her eyes mutely added, ‘‘ Want to come?” 

“You bet I do!” said he. 

Manville Towers is situated on a large 
flat-topped hill, the slopes of which are 
covered with woods; and leading down to 
the village is a rather steep, winding road in 
the condition which racing experts generally 
classify as “track fast.”’ 

“Of course if we meet anything just 
round one of these curves,”’ said Diane as 
they flew down the hill, “it will make it 
terribly exciting. But I’d rather go fast and 
take a chance; wouldn’t you?” 

“That’s the old marquis who was a gam- 
bler,”’ thought Schuyler, and holding on as 
best he could he looked at the bright color 
which had mantled to her cheeks, the wide- 
open sparkle of her eye, the softening 
tendrils of hair which blew and rippled 
round her neck and temples. “Some girl! 
Some queen!’ thought he. 

After she had mailed her letters they 
went on past the village mile after mile 
until at last they came to the sea. She ran 
the car to the top of a hill which overlooked 
the channel, and jumping out she let the 
clean wind blow round her and breathlessly 
counted the ships in the view. 
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“That’s the old marquis who loved the 
sea,” thought Schuyler, letting his fancy 
run. again. 

And just then Diane half turned and 
smiled at him with that tenderness which 
had been growing upon her since first they 
started out to tie the roses. 

“And that’s the old marquis who mar- 
ried for, love,”’ thought Schuyler. 

And thinking it over later that was the 
one he liked the best of all. 


x 


T WAS Wotley who mentioned the black 

cat, but it was certainly Schuyler who 
made the most of it. ‘Begging your 
pardon, sir,’’ said Wotley, ‘‘but down in 
the kitchen Hernest has a large black kit- 
ten, nearly full grown and as tame as ever 
I saw one.” 

He coughed behind his hand and looked 
like a majestic old conspirator about to 
suggest a very clever thing. “How would 
it be if we smuggled it under His Lord- 
ship’s bed,” he whispered, ‘‘and counted on 
it ’owling in the night?” 

Schuyler was standing at the library 
window watching the marquis, who was 
evidently out for a walk. 

‘“Off to mail his daily letter to the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Ansley,’ whispered Wotley 
again, looking over Schuyler’s shoulder. 

““And he doesn’t like black cats?” | 

“He is extra superstitious about them, 
sir. I have known him to start for London 
on business of considerable importance and 
come back in less than ten minutes’ time 
because the carriage had happened to meet 
a black cat in the road.” 

“Wotley,” said Schuyler, both hands 
earnestly placed upon the butler’s shoul- 
ders, ‘“‘your speech is more precious than 
gold—yea, than much fine gold. If you 
can find me a few strong plants of catnip 
that can be transplanted with a little care 
something tells me that the Marquis of 
Manville is going to meet a black cat to- 
morrow when he fareth forth to mail his 
daily billet-doux.”’ 

Whatever it was that told Schuyler, it 
seemed to have inside information. The 
next day when the marquis started swing- 
ing off for the post office he got as far as the 
path that led through the woods, and there 
he stopped. Just ahead of him a black cat 
was rolling in the middle of the walk. It 
was a very black cat, with large green 
eyes—two items that were disconcerting 
enough in themselves. But the thing that 
made the marquis’ waistcoat flutter more 
than anything else was the animal’s total 
unconcern at his presence. 

“Like a warning!’’ he muttered, and his 
thoughts returning to the diamond in the 
cloth and the salt that he had spilled, he 
made a detour round the rolling cat and 
slowly continued his walk to the village. 

That was on a Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day the cat was in his path again, more than 
half a mile from where he had seen it the 
day before; and on Friday he came across 
it for the third time, almost at the edge of 
the village. Upon this last appearance the 
cat faced him and made incoherent motions 
with its front feet. 

The marquis hurriedly returned to the 
Towers, and in the evening when Wotley 
went to the study to make sure that all was 
right he saw the ash of a bulky letter in an 
otherwise empty grate. 


xT 


HAT night it was the marquis’ turn not 

to sleep very well. No matter how free 
from superstition a man may be, when heis 
waylaid three days in succession by a black 
cat it is enough to start him thinking of the 
supernatural; and you must remember 
that the marquis wasn’t exactly free from 
superstition to begin with. 

“Funny! Funny!” he kept thinking. 
“Black! Black! Not a white hair on 
him—not a whisker! Oh, there’s some- 
thing hanging over—can’t be otherwise 
with so many warnings! I—I wonder if 
it’s because of my getting married again? 
I surely had a letter for Dorothea in my 
pocket every time I saw the cat!” 


With a feeling that wasn’t far from fear. 


his thoughts turned to the diamond in the 
cloth, the surest sign of a coming demise 
that was ever vouchsafed to those who be- 
lieve in signs and portents. 

“T—I wonder,” he uneasily added, “‘if 
it’s going to be too much for me—too 
much—too much—too much for me?” 

For a long troubled minute his thoughts 
turned to England’s most pressing prob- 
lem, and the fate which he had suggested 
for all unmarried men. 
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squads was nothing but a joke; and—oh, 
Bob, I think you’re just the dearest, clever- 
est dear that ever lived!” 

Instinctively they both made sure that , 
the arbor shielded them from sight of the 
house, and still perhaps from instinct she 
lifted the flowers until they nearly hid the 
lower part of her face. 

*“Will you please. call me that again?” 
asked Schuyler, his heart shaking his voice 
a little. 

“No,” she said in a happy, muffled voice, 
“but if I didn’t have these roses in my 
arms d 

Ultimately the roses stopped nothing. 


XIII 


a OW if Toddy’s only done his part,” 

thought Schuyler as soon as he could 
return to consecutive thinking. He felt a 
bit guilty about Toddy. 

“Of course nothing was said about it,” 
he mused, “‘but it might be argued that 
after the course was cleared we both ought 
to have started at scratch. I must write 
him and let him know how things are going 
on.”’ But he needn’t have worried. Toddy 
turned up the next afternoon, coming with 
aac ae of a man who has someone on his 
trail. 

‘Just a flying visit,’’ he told Schuyler. 
“Got your jolly little note. Awfully good 
news, I’m sure.”’ 

Still with the strange manner of having 
someone. after him, he glanced over his 
shoulder and then drew two letters from 
his pocket, addressed and written in a 
dashing hand which somehow reminded 
Schuyler of a galloping horse. 

“Beastly thing to do, you know,” he 
hurriedly continued, ‘‘but the only possible 
way I could manage it. These letters are 
from Mrs. Ansley, of course, addressed to 
me—and both written yesterday. Don’t 
read them, old chap, but seal them up in a 
strong envelope and put them in a very safe 
place. She’ll never be able to sue the old 
boy for breach or anything else as long as 
you have these letters.” 

““Toddy, you’re a quick worker,” said 
Schuyler. ‘‘Do you know it?” 

“Too bally quick!” groaned Toddy. 
“Didn’t give a chap time to think, you 
know. For one thing, Diane would never 
forgive me for doing it, and I never thought 
of that until it was too late. Not that it 
makes much difference,’’ he groaned again. 
“In fact before I fairly knew what was 
happening I found that I was in rather 
tremendously deep; and as soon as Mrs. 
Ansley finds that she has lost the marquis I 
know precious well that she’ll be after me 
hot foot; yes, and hot-tempered, too, if I 
know anything about the lady!”’ 

For. a moment he looked like Mister 
Punch in that final scene where retribution 
begins to pursue him. 

“Well, good-by, old man,” said he, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re leaving!’’ 

“Yes, yes! Off to India to-morrow to 
join my regiment.” 

“But I thought you were joining the 
diplomatic service instead.”’ 

“No, no! I thought so once myself, but 
I’m afraid the diplomatic life’s a bit too 
swift for me. But take my advice, old 
man—you stick to it. You are fitted for it. 
It evidently comes natural to you. You 
will shine—you will positively shine as a 
diplomat!”’ 

“What makes you think so?” 

‘“What makes me think so? My word! 
The way you knew enough to tackle the 
marquis—and leave Mrs, Ansley to me!” 
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ECONOMY in shoes consists in getting 
the most for your money. How to do 
this is the question. Low priced shoes 
may prove more costly than the, most 
expensive. You are safer than ever with 
Florsheims. Fit, style, comfort are added 
to.endurance. No shoe could be better. 


No shoe like it could be sold for less. 


Florsheim Oxfords are cool and perfect fitting. 
Look for the quality mark, ‘Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 


Company 


Write for book 
“Styles of the Times” 


The Moreland 
Style M-49 


(‘ho colates 


: ~ GreryPecea Sweet Surprise Z 


American Candy Co., Milwaukée; Wis. 
Makers of REX Brand Confections 


No piston ring is better 


CLOVER MFG. COMPANY, 
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than its Fit 


The most perfect piston ring can assure but 
one thing—a tight joint where the open ends 
of the ring meet. Unless the joints between 
ring and piston and between ring and cylinder 
walls are lapped tight, your ring will leak. 


LOVER Grinding and Lapping Compound has for 

twelve years been-used universally for fitting rings 

to pistons and lapping rings into cylinders. You can 

get Clover in the handy green Duplex can at most auto- 
mobile accessory and hardware stores. 


BULLETIN NO. 80 illustrates and describes the 
Fitting and Lapping of Piston Rings; the Lapping of 
Scored Cylinders, etc. 

BULLETIN NO. 75 gives step-by-step directions on 
grinding valves. 


These free bulletins, prepared by a famous automobile 
engineer, contain facts every car owner should know. 


NORWALK, CONN.—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 


105 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Please send me free bulletins and samples of Clover Compound. 


1] 
[1] 


0% 


Car owner Name2—— =. S ‘ ee 
Garage 
Distributor Acres eee 


CLOVER GRINDING & LAPPING COMPOUND 3% 


Oh! That Cooling Breeze! 


And all it costs is $7.50 (Canada 
$10.50), complete with 7 feet of cord 
and plug. Polar Cub has a hand- 
somely finished motor, is adjustable 
to any angle, and has two speeds 
—for a light or strong breeze. Uses 
but one cent’s worth of power in 
six hours. 


On days that are sweltering—when 
the air is like the heat of an oven and 
your office or room is so stuffy you al- 
most smother—that’s the time Polar 
Cub will change your misery to joy. 
Get this busy little fan today. 
Hour after hour he will send out his 
cooling breeze. In office and home 
you can work in 
comfort, eat in 
comfort, sleep 

in comfort. 


Most hardware and electrical deal- 
ers sell Polar Cub. If your dealer 
hasn’t this individual fan write us 
and we'll tell you where to get it, 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
\ Canada: The A. C. Gilbert- Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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PICKING PRESIDENTI 
CANDIDATES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


irritant, not only to the Wood crowd but 
to the big bosses as well. And he secured 
some delegates. 

Then came Hoover. The general under- 
standing among the big bosses of the Re- 
publicans had been that Hoover was under 
high consideration in eminent Democratic 
quarters — namely, the White House —as 
a suitable candidate for the Democratic 
Party, and that understanding was reén- 
forced by the undoubted fact that if the high 
considerer of the White House passed the 
word at. the proper time that word would 
make the nomination of Hoover reasonably 
The big Republican bosses were 


bility rather than as a Republican contin- 
gency when Hoover announced that if he 
took any nomination he would take a Re- 
publican nomination. Hoover undoubtedly 
had his own reasons for making that an- 
nouncement, and in all probability those 
reasons are good ones, but as a matter of 
polities it seemed to the observant politi- 
cians of the country a good deal like a ball 
player who had reached first base in a 
closely fought ball game stealing second 
base when there was a runner on it. He 
didn’t have to do it, and if he had remained 
on his own base he would have been far 
more in the game. 


The Three-Horned Dilemma 


Now the old-line bosses were not getting 
anywhere with their candidates. So there 
they were, facing the three-horned dilemma 
of Wood, Johnson and Hoover. If they 


| didn’t take Wood they might be forced to 


take Johnson, and they didn’t want John- 
son any more than they wanted Wood; nor 
did they want Hoover. 

Wherefore they were compelled to look 
at it this way: If we take Wood and if he 
wins, we win with him so far as the party 
wins, and we shall have our party in 
power. Johnson we like even less. than 
Wood; and we might try to defeat Wood 
with Johnson before the convention, in the 
hope of being able to defeat Johnson with 
one of our own men at the convention; but 
the danger in that is that if we exploit 
Johnson now to defeat Wood we may not be 
able to hold Johnson off at the convention. 

Furthermore, there isn’t much use in 
trying to land an out-and-out conservative, 
and it is apparent that a strong element in 
the party, if it is behind Wood, as alleged, has 
settled on Wood as conservative enough for 
them, which leaves the fight to the quasi- 
conservative Wood against the radical 
Johnson, and neither one of them is really 
conservative enough for us. 
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amount to nothing in face of a presidential 
proclamation either for himself or another, 
but the ruling spirit prevails. They are 
getting ready for eventualities on the chance 
that they may be able to operate. .» 


Though the President has said nothing, } 


up to the time of writing, as to his own 
plans and intentions or preferences, he has 
made one noncommittal utterance, and that 
was just previous to the Georgia primaries 
when he sent word to McAdoo and Palmer, 
in identical and carefully chosen phrase, 
that he had no objection to their becoming 
candidates for the Democratic nomination; 
that such projects were entirely agreeable 
to him. That was all. And that, as can be 
seen, means anything you choose to make it 
mean. It can.be translated into an indirect 
statement that the President has no inten- 
tion of being a candidate for a third term, 
rand welcomes McAdoo and Palmer as 
contestants, or it can be interpreted to 
mean that the President may run himself, 
but has no objection to having McAdoo and 
Palmer try conclusions with him, or it may 
mean neither, or both. 


Democratic Misgivings 


Hence the Democratic bosses futilely 
plan and purvey, and the:Democratic can- 
didates stall round, all waiting the word. 

There is a wide impression that this may 
not be a good year for the: Democratic 
Party, not only among Republicans but in 
the minds of many Democrats. A ruction 
at Chicago that will split the Republicans 
is the daily prayer of every Democratic 
leader, coupled with the hope that an ex- 
tremely undesirable may be named by the 
Republicans in case there is no great ruc- 
tion. But this is rainbow stuff. So far as 
they are able, without knowledge of presi- 
dential intentions or preferences, the Demo- 
cratic bosses are: attempting to function 
in ordinary and obvious course. They are 
considering candidates and trying to fix 
things for themselves in case they are 
allowed by the President to fix anything. 
Far be it from them, of course, to intimate 
that the President is the real boss—the 
superboss—but they know it just the same; 
leader, rather, for it is not fitting to say that 
a President is a boss. 

After much backing and filling various 
Democrats timorously came out into the 
open. The current report was, and it was 
bulwarked with what seemed excellent au- 
thority, that at the proper time the Demo- 
crats would be instructed by the President 
to name Hooyer as their candidate. Now 
the Democratic bosses have no desire to 
name Hoover. They do not want Hoover, 
but when the Hoover business was on they 
knew very well that Hoover had more 
strength with the people than all their can- 
didates rolled into one. The Democratic 
bosses were partially relieved when Hoover 
made his Republican preference—partially, 
but not entirely, for they were well satisfied 
that the Republican bosses did not want 
Hoover, either, and might not take him. 

But there was a feeling, and still is, that 
if the Republicans did not take Hoover per- 
haps the Democrats might take him, after 
all, incited by whatever cause and reason 
there might be, whether White House, or 
Hoover’s strength, or what not. You would 
not think it, but political bosses are proud 
persons—that is, they never do a humiliat- 
ing thing unless they have to. Their idea of 
a humiliating thing is to nominate a man 
who has expressed a preference for the 
opposite party. However, though they are 
proud they are not arrogant. A political 
boss will do almost anything to win, pride 
or no pride. 

So, at this time, not only one great cloud 
hangs over them, but two. They are afraid 
of a presidential decision not in consonance 
with their plans and hopes, and they are 
afraid they may have to nominate Hoover, 
and, gosh, how they dread it! 
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AMMETER 


DONT let your battens run 
down through neglect. 

Keep an eye on them through. 
your Nagel on your dash, 

See that the generator is prop- 
erly replacing — without~ over- 
charging—the current used by 
starter, lights and horn. 

The Nagel will tell... Watch it. 

In use on more than 1,250,000 
motor cars. 


The Nagel Ammeter is standard equipment on 
Austin, Auburn, Anderson, American, Beggs, 
Bell, Briscoe, Bour-Davis, Chevrolet, Curtis,Collier, 
Handley Knight, Luverne, Maxwell, Mitchell, 
Moore, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Jackson, Overland, 
Peugeot, Pan, Piedmont, Security, Stanwood, 
Stephens, Studebaker, Vogue and Willys-Knight 
passenger cars, and Atlas, hoe Commerce, 
Gramm - Bernstein, Garford, 41.C., Kearns 
Dughie, Nash, Nelson, Olds, be Diba and Stewart 
motor trucks. Also endorsed by use by the makers 
of the Auto-Lite, Bijur, C. A. Vanderbilt, London, 
England,and Remy Starting and Lighting Systems. 
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MODERN 
BELTS 
When you go without a vest have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
your belt is above reproach. It 
will be if its a MODERN. Made 
from choicest leather, hand tailored 


like a custom garment, expertly 
finished—the utmost belt value. 


Te Se 


I Pai FE. BTS 


a Find this Buttor 


cand youve ee, the Belt , 


With plain or various styles of MODERN 
Initial Buckle on all kinds of all-leather belts. 
MODERN Initial Buckles have “No Roller to 
Slip’’—most practical and comfortable. At 
leading stores. If notreadily obtained, writeus. 


Largest 241 West 
Manufacturers ODER Van Buren 
‘elts Street, 
Exclusively 


Chicago 
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pace with it. 


344 South Street 


A Timely Message 


To Motor Car Owners 


HE demand for Anchor Tops 
has increased so rapidly that it 
has been impossible for us to keep 


Anchor Top coach builders must 
be trained. The supply of quality 
materials is still limited. Hence our 
output must be restricted, for we will 


We therefore suggest that you place 
your order now for your Anchor Top 
to insure seasonable delivery. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
mention the name and model of your car. 


ANCHOR TOP & BODY COMPANY 
Coach Builders for 30 Years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BUICK 


FORD 


Please 


Limousines 


Overland 4 


Keeps the 
driver dry 


You leave hydroplaning to 
the ‘‘flying boats”? when Garco 
is on your brake drums. 


For Garco keeps you out of 
the damp places. It has plenty 
of strength in reserve for the 
unexpected. 


Good materials; honest, know- 
how workmanship are in every 
strand of the Garco fabric. 


The reliable supply shop has Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. | 


Charleston, S. C. 
PITTSBURGH 


ATENTS, gute book ana “EvDENcE oF 


guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 

CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 
model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References, Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT-SENSE 


SIATR eOITIO8 


By Return Mail FREE. Writ: 
LACEY # LACEY, Dept. W Washington, 2.2 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs? | 


1920 ART PLAN BOOKS 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior, 
artistic large and small bungalows. 
“*Modern Homes"’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
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suited to any climate. 


new, 


in America 


AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


the 


@ faithful service. 
@ Canoes in stock, 


= Gliding from a placid stream to the choppy 
waters of a wind-swept lake, one appreciates 


Write for catalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
957 Middle St. 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


& @ 


No ungainly humps. 


JVNG' 


Recommended by 


“Superlastik.” 


if not satisfied. 


Chevrolet Chassis 


Twenty 
Models of 
Anchor 
Tops 


not alter our standard of quality. for 


ESSEX 


OVERLAND 
DODGE 
CHEVROLET 
WILLYS - KNIGHT 


Also Builders of 


and 


Landaulet Bodies 
for Ford, Maxwell, 


and 


odern Bungalows,” 


be “Old Town" combination of feather 
lightness and rugged stability. Every ‘‘Old 
Town Canoe” is built for many years of 


3000 


FromThatTired, Aching, Broken-DownFeeling } 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, is an elastic, light, comfortable, 
economical and corrective brace. Kelieves tired and aching 
feet instantly. Corrects fallen arches and foot-strain. Fits the 
#4 foot perfectly. Takes up no room in the shoe. Strengthens 
and supports muscles. 
Ba pads. No metal plates. 
ka walking or standing, use 


No leather 
To insure comfort and ease in 


S 
ARCH@®pRACE 


Physicians. 
Made of specially prepared 
ND Guaranteed. 
SE FOR Price $1 per pair. Money back 
FREE Order today. 

By Ask your shoe dealer, chiropa- 
BOOK Fis: or druggist. Booklet free. 
is THE GEO. H. JUNGCO. 
460 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 
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This two-clouded situation apart, they 
have in prospect McAdoo; Palmer; Cox, of 
Ohio; Owen, of Oklahoma; Meredith, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture, of Iowa; 
various other cabinet and similar hopefuls, 
or possibles, including Ambassador Davis 
and Governor Cornwell, both of West 
Virginia. And among those present is 
William Jennings Bryan. | 

Of these, including those mentioned and 
those unmentioned, the three farthest out 
in front, so far as discussion and considera- 
tion are concerned, are the first three men- 
tioned— McAdoo, Palmer and Cox. Palmer 
is an actively receptive candidate, subject 
to what the White House says ultimately, 
and McAdoo is a receptively active candi- 
date. Coxis both. Palmer is running as an 
anti-profiteer, anti-red, and anti-unrest pro- 
ponent. McAdoo is reputed to have the 
backing of the railroad employees. 
Cox has a political record for him of three 
victories in his own normally Republican 
state, and official ability. All these men, 
and all others save Mr. Bryan, are depend- 
ent on word from the White House. If 
there is no word they can go ahead and 
fight it out. If there is word they must 
abide by it. 

All except Mr. Bryan. He is the greatest 
individual force in the game. Mr. Bryan is 
charged on the one hand with trying to 
usurp the leadership of the party, take it 
away from the President; and on the other 
hand with trying to nominate himself. He 


| has indorsed two men: Senator Owen, of 


Oklahoma, and Secretary Meredith; but 
the bosses say that amounts to nothing, 
and that Mr. Bryan’s real indorsement is 
for himself. So in their view he really has 
three candidates. 


An Irreconcilable Dry 


The Bryan-Hitchcock ‘fight at the pri- 
maries will have a bearing on the important 
wet-or-dry decision that the Democrats 
may make at San Francisco. There is a 
large element in the Democratic Party that 
wants a wet plank, or at least a moist one 
in the Democratic platform, arguing that 
the wet-or-dry question is of greater popu- 
lar appeal and concern than any other, and 
that a wet plank would bring to the support 
of the Democratic candidate a great num- 
ber of wet Republican votes. Mr. Bryan is 
an irreconcilable dry. He may be counted 
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Hidden Profits—George Kibbe Turner 
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ARTICLES | 
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Everybody’s Business—Floyd W. Parsons . 
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nothing at all. 4 
Normally, if the fight s 
or dry at San Francisco, a) 
the paramount issue, 


Pali 
garded as the dry sort 
Cox as the moist sort. Thai 
records stand. However, 1 
there, and the example of 
vention just cited in view 
tainty that the wets will be 
their point. el 


' Nebulous Situ 


The Democratic situ 
intangible, inchoate. 
House speaks the rest 
whisper. W 
silent the bosses have thei 
will do their best for th 
producing bosses have ta 
of the situation and are 
across at the proper time, 
convention will not er 
twenty-eighth, and there st 
for much to happen, all 
contingency of whether th 
becomes articulate politic 
wrapped in mysterious and | 

Meantime, the people wi 
cision have made no decisi 
allowed things to drift a 
old way. There is no dot 
honest minds seventy-five 
voters of this country thi 
what this country needs i 
for President, a real Am 
man, and that it will bea: 
country to go into the next! 
the executive control of a }! 
is there any doubt that, ift 
been made, a real business) 
the choice of both parties.| 
until this time, has not bee 
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First Class Fountains 


Are anxious to let you know that they serve 


Real Lemonade 


a an ‘old-fashioned’ lemonade” the next time __ effect. Ask your physician if he knows of another “hot-day” 
t) first-class soda fountain. beverage that is so good for children or grown-ups. 


t: same delicious, cooling, refreshing beverage From time unknown, fresh lemonade has been the stand-by 
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The patented hinged to 
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There can be no better tale than Wilhams’ 


ITH those who appreciate a sense of wholesome com- 

fort it becomes a habit to use Williams’ Talc several times 
a day. They prefer Williams’ because they know its soft and 
cooling touch, which is as soothing as the caress of a summer ye 
breeze. After a hard day’s work, after the bath, after exercise F 
or exposure to sun, wind or salt water, after shaving, in the 
boudoir, in the dressing room at the country club, after dancing, 
at bedtime—the discreet use of Williams’ Taic restores that 
delightful feeling of complete ease. 

And the patented hinged top prevents waste and preserves 
the delicate flower-like fragrance of the powder, 


Send 4c in stamps for 
miniature size can of 
Williams’ Talc with any 
of these delightful per- 
fumes—Violet, Carna- 
tion, Rose, English Lilac, 
(or Baby Talc, which is 
practically unscented). 
THE 
J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
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7-Passenger Car 


manufacturing, selling and servicing 
of the Nash Six are sufficiently above 
the average, it seems, to have 
attracted a very considerable amount 
of interest and appreciation. 

Every Nash model, open and closed, has the Nash perfected 


valve-in-head motor, powerful, economical and quiet, and is 
distinguished by rare beauty of design, finish and appointment. 


Tue Nasu Motors Company, KenosHA, WIs. 
Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 
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Et Orme’s day at home, which five years ago might have cost seven 


if lon held its full quota | @ IR lo V C. IR ov | Zor Ti fal hundred frances, and now could not be con- 


4d came in. Most of the sidered dear at twice that figure; a framboise 
riends, almost family in ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES D MITCHELL organdie—a merering shawl it looked to Orme, 


muintanceship, and Orme who reflected that before the war a woman 
i}, principally with an exchange of Christian names, even where would have risked a procés-verbal for appearing in such a costume upon the Champs- 
gale disparity of age. Elysées. Isabel’s dark, slenderly rounded loveliness could harmonize sweetly, where a 

e youngish middle-aged men much in evidence socially, but in an buxom girl’s charms would have been blatant. She 


id with whom everybody liked to claim intimate acquaintanceship. looked like a fairy princess instead of a very pretty 

z-rooms on both sides of the Atlantic he was seldom referred to young girl insufficiently clad. 

2, but invariably as Grenfell Orme—if not Grenfell—less through 4 It was rather late when Grenfell Orme 

}, part than a wide popularity. It is doubtful if the | af arrived, and before long the last of the guests 

cies at all, or were the object of social jealousies. 4 5 had departed. Orme then kissed his pretty 

ste attenuated means, was something taken for daughter, as he had not cared to do before the 
and indisputable like the coat and pasterns of gathering, and congratulated her upon her 


er, which would be immediately recognized as . es dress and his wife on the success of her party— 
tached to a huckster’s cart. It would no more mS OS a courtly little habit which he always scrupu- 
‘body to resent their unaffected elegance than to Oil tak < cS lously observed. 


ein sable its fur. ri | ic ij “Oh, dear!’’ said Mrs. Orme. “You really 

sving her husband as he came in, mistook his es ae 4 y ought to go to the club and get some food, 

rf detachment for anxiety over personal affairs, / eet hy Grenfell. You know we have to catch up 
i daily more serious. She thought that his eyes | Ae . after I’ve been pouring champagne down a 

la they passed over the well-garnished tea table 1 88 drain.” 

socking cost in Paris at that moment—petits fours eg. “T suppose it has to be done,” said Orme, 


lighting a cigarette. ‘‘Daughter, you look 
like a tongue of flame on the tip of love’s 
torch.” 
The girl laughed. 
“Tt comes high, dad,”’ said she, ‘‘but 
if my red dress and sooty hair can catch 
a millionaire it’s worth it.” 
‘Are you troubled, dear,’”’ asked Mrs. 
Orme, “or merely thoughtful?” 
“Thoughtful. How could I be trou- 
bled with two such ladies to look at?”’ 
' ‘A penny for your thoughts then.” 
i “You'll have to bid higher. When 
written down for my last article they 
came to about a frane and a half a 
word.” 

“Well, a kiss then,’’ and Mrs. Orme 
paid in advance, as few wives do when 
nearly to their silver wedding. 

“I’m overpaid,” said Orme, “espe- 
cially as my thoughts have a purely 
negative value, being principally about 
our resources. As you just observed, 
we can no longer give a simple tea with- 
out marking time to let our income 
catch up, and something might happen 
at any moment to crippleit. Ofcourse 
we don’t care two sous about ourselves. 
It’s Isabel.”’ 

“T know... A portionless girl at this 
moment is terribly below par over here. 
Ireally think we ought togoto America.” 
Orme shook his head. 

“That would mean debt or cutting into a depre- 
ciated capital. It might have been a lot worse, 
though. If she’d been a boy we should probably be 
childless now—looking for a grave instead of a hus- 


idozen; caviar and paté de foie gras sandwiches, 
id greedily if daintily gobbled by overfed elderly 
1 bout fifteen francs the mouthful; while Grenfell’s 
{’ which he had paid a hundred francs a bottle 
“ig freely sampled by several bedecorated heroes, 
Jaes undertook in 
way was done to 
ifs of completion 
car into the osten- 
1e nouveau riche. 
ld plenty of the 
aes like the Ormes, 
e fact that their 
( American source 
i lully depreciated, 
ode of living daily 


0 gations which band. Fortune sometimes plays curious tricks. 
> for the sake Jerry Heming was telling me a queer yarn at the club this 
land daughter, afternoon. He’s just missed out on being a millionaire.” 


“That seems to be a vicious habit of Jerry’s.”’ 

“There was a boy in his company named Hazard, who 
hailed from some place in Kansas. He came of age right in 
the thick of the fighting in Chateau-Thierry, and nothing 
would do but that he must have his will immediately drawn 
up by a young lawyer in the Y. M. C. A. and duly witnessed 
closely noted by the colonel and two or three others. His four beneficiaries 
| he lighted with -. x ‘were Jerry, a Lieutenant Steele, his buddy, and a Salvation 
little troubled. Twice During the Performance Isabel Had Army girl who had been frying them doughnuts under fire. 
own perhaps, Looked Directly at Him, and With Some Flicker of Interest He Thought They all took it as a joke, because he told them that his 
3 


if in which no delin- 
‘| criticism. 
a daughter, 
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inheritance consisted of a section of undeveloped prairie 
in Oklahoma and that his reason for being in such a 
hurry to make his will was the fear that he might be killed 
and his step-relations inherit a few dollars. Hazard went 
through the hottest of the fighting without a scratch— 
men killed all round him. He was in the lost company, 
and the day the armistice was signed he refused four 
million dollars for his patch of prairie.” 

“cc Oil? ” 

“Yes; it appears that the place is floating on a sea of it.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ sighed Mrs. Orme. ‘“‘Why do such things 
happen? He’d have been no end better off with about ten 
thousand dollars and his patch of land planted in wheat.” 

“Well,” said Orme reflectively, ‘““we shouldn’t begrudge 
it to any chap that went through that hell and did his part 
to stop the Hun. I wonder, though, what the future of a 
boy like that will be?” 

“‘T suppose he’ll join the crazy mob of spenders. Some- 
times I get terribly pessimistic about the results of this 
war. For a while it looked as though the sacrifice was not 
going to be in vain—that it might bring back religion and 
sane living and decency. But now the tide seems to have 
turned precisely the other way. Half-naked girls going 
about bare-necked and bare-legged, and frenzied gambling 
and vice and sheer, wanton profligacy. I almost hate to 
have Isabel go out.” 

“Well, anyhow, we’re not under German rule,” said 
Orme cheerfully. “If the worst comes to the worst we can 
always emigrate to America and go into domestic service. 
Let’s see; I believe we’re going to the Opéra Comique 
with the Minturns.”’ 

Dinner in its frugality caught up for perhaps two caviar 
sandwiches served at the tea. But as he looked at his 
beautiful wife and lovely daughter Orme felt that he had 
really no just cause for complaint. The zxsthetic part of 
his nature found sufficient charm to compensate for mere 
food. He shook his head a little at Isabel’s gown. The 
girl’s dark beauty glowed more like a jewel than a flower, 
for it was firm and palpable rather than of exotic delicacy. 
She was athletic, warmly vitalized, and her face held a 
sort of insistent claim for the service of youth, which 
sometimes frightens parents a little. Before the war 
it might have been considered almost intrusion in so 
young a girl. Older women might have felt inclined to 
shake their heads at its features and expression, the former 
rather widely spaced, dark blue eyes blackly fringed, nose 
which issued a sort of invitation to the full red lips, and 
the whole with a rather disturbing absence of maidenly 
diffidence. It was an exploring look which she turned on 
the world at large, and seemed to invite experience rather 
than to withdraw from its possibly rough contact; an 
eager face, and one which could immobilize itself under 
appraising scrutiny. There were too 
many such in Paris, as if the war had 
abstracted from their youthful wearers 
all fear of people or things or crises, and 
in the case of many even of God. 

The Ormes did not notice it particu- 
larly, because such was the surrounding 
milieu. A sort of dementia seemed to 
have gripped the pleasure city; whether 
through good fortune or bad, the result 
appeared to be the same. Day and night 
the boulevards buzzed like gnats in sun- 
beams or the rays of lamplight 
swarming with Ephemeride, 
bright-hued human insects who 
knew that their life cycle was 
but for a day, into which small 
span must be crowded the joys 
and vital passions of all exist- 
ence. There was a quality 
about it at the same time bril- 
liant or fatal, according to the 
point of view, or both. The 
hum of it went up in something 
between a roar and a chant 
with an attenuated whisper 
woven through. To thoughtful 
minds the crash of bursting 
shells would have been, less 
sinister. 

“My word, just look at it!” 
muttered Orme as their taxi— 
for in the matter of conveyance 
they were forced to catch up 
again—turned up the Rue 
Royale. 

“It sometimes makes me 
wish that we had all lived ten 
thousand years ago and got it 
over with.” 

“When the reindeer roared 
where Paris roars to-night,’”’ 
Isabel quoted inaccurately. 
“We'd have had saber-toothed 
tigers after us then instead of 
profiteers.”’ 


- 


“Well, you could have skinned a saber-toothed tiger 
and dressed the family on his hide,’’ said Orme, ‘‘ provided 
you could kill him of course.” 

““There’s always been some such provision, and prob- 
ably always will be,”’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘“‘I wonder what all 
of these crazy people will be doing in ten years’ time?”’ 

“That’s the least of their cares. Just look at those 
girls—or rather don’t look at them—bare legs, bare souls, 
bare everything—naked and unashamed.”’ 

“Burope has buried shame with military honors,’’ said 
Mrs. Orme. “ After all, how can you shame victors? The 
very word is the antithesis of shame.” 

““Well,”’ said Orme, ‘‘I wish they could have made the 
job complete, and carried the war into Germany and 
done it there. That’s where America has the advantage. 
She suffered neither from the pillage of war nor the re- 
action of peace. They seem to be putting their house in 
order, while over here they’re gobbling what little’s been 
left.” 

The progress of their taxi was checked on the Place 
de l’Opéra by two young men in khaki, each with a flaming 
girl on either arm. Orme shook his head. 

“T read in some book of verses that behind every 
soldier isa woman. That may be true in time of war. But 
just at present in front of every soldier there’s a dozen 
women.” 

“They’re catching up,” said Mrs. Orme. 

“They certainly are! But what’s going to happen when 
they’ve caught up?” 

“Another war?’’ murmured Isabel. 

“T suppose so. History appears to verify it. Every day 
is a féte day now, and every night a saturnalia. And in 
America they’ve stopped the sale of intoxicants and do 
their drinking in the cellars—just as Paris did during the 
war. The sublime on one side of the Atlantic and the 
ridiculous on the other.” 

“Which is which?” asked Isabel. 

“Well, there is something sublime about folly like this, 
I suppose, and I must admit I’d feel rather a fool if I had 
to sneak underground for a glass of vermouth. Here we 
are.” 

They entered the theater and went to the box—the right 
proscenium. Their host and hostess, old friends, had not 
yet arrived. Isabel seated herself against the parapet, and 
Mrs. Orme at her elbow glanced at her husband and saw 
that his eyes were fixed critically on his daughter’s back. 

“Do you think it too low, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, I suppose not. After all there’s nothing much 
less seductive about the tabernacle of the soul than its 
ridgepole and rafters.” 

“You don’t see any framework 
in sight on your daughter.” 


“No, but taking women’s backs fy 
me as absolutely impersonal. For 
at the back you seldom see the fae 
face the back is not apt to interest 
correct. An inch of throat is worth 

“Vieux satyr!”’ 

“No; an old satyr would take ph 
so much exposed skin surface. §o0, 
sculptor. But to the average male hy: 
bare back is more apt to rouse an; 
than anything else. However, th 
principle involved.” 

The box next them had apparently 
seats, for there began to enter it m 
twos until presently it was filled 
being among the occupants. The 
hostess, with two other guests, arriy 
the curtain rose on the first scene o} 


I 


IEUT. CALVERT STEELE, A 
self all doubt and indecision by 
Legion at the beginning of the war, 
of age. His subsequent term of sei 
aged to get himself transferred to 
been divided pretty equally be 
hospital from which he had been 
through a succession of minor wounds 
Calvert was one of those cosmopoli 
only son of a nomadic mother, wid 
modest but sufficient income had sp 
years of her life living variously about 
following the seasons to places of 1 
fashionable. Calvert’s education had 
but fairly good. As a sort, of interna 
might have written a parents’ guide| 
advantages of courses for youths in | 
and England. He had spent two ye 
institution in Lausanne, three at Harr 
Lycée at Nice. 

When the war broke out he had be 
who was invalided in a sanatorium 
malady being asthma, with recurrer 
severity whenever she ventured into a 

Calvert was now in Paris on furl 
approval of his application to be mus 
instead of returning to America with t 
he had been attached. Though young 
last few months of service had been tl 
for which his knowledge of language 
fitted him. (Continued on Page 


“It Comes High, Dad,” 
My Red Dress and 
a Millionaire 


es Johnny Cucabod; 

d him, O gracious God! 

wld You if he were God 

ou were Johnny Cucabod. 

, —EpirapH IN A NEW ENGLAND CEMETERY. 


3S was oiling harness in the wagon 
yond, under the circle of redwoods, 
2 piping of seven-year-old Rosemary 
liz of the big ranch, playing an imagi- 
nilved imaginary running about at top 
n in imagination that Rosemary ran 
oid prisoner to thin, twisted little legs, 
avyheel chair. She had paid Tommy a 
ein hour before; had left her young 
/ertine, in his care and keeping while 
0 the redwood circle by Sito, the Fili- 
‘uise Albertine now lay on the bench 
diesses of the mules, her fat, somewhat 
Jig straight up in airin most undigni- 
ik extended, her smile—stiff but not 
aaing the untroubled conscience, her 
isleep, real or feigned. Than Louise 
sould have appeared less provocative 
ee and crime; but appearances are 


| 

sjaished the oiling of the nickel-plated 
gg to the old-fashioned equipage of 
le mother of the boss—an excellent 
‘old with vacuum cleaners, electrical 
} automobiles—and returned it to its 
ebuilt for it thirty years before. The 
ky men might have been called contem- 
‘jas slowly bringing Tommy to the 
‘at things sure do change a lot in this 
‘or the first set of heavy harness, with 
chains, its eight-pound hames, its 
ollars. He was endeavoring to formu- 
of the vague idea that old people cling 
)reached for the harness. Tommy had 
}| formulate the expression of ideas. He 
tter. He was just a hand, and not 
t, some said. His punishment was 


t 
i 


of forged links, a.clattering, a thud, 

one moment a somewhat smirking 
s|nber suspiciously mechanical, became 
ithat tumbled cataclysm of harness, a 
sged and unlovely splinters and chips 
mocking simulacrum of form and a 
-ackened and ragged shreds of clothing. 
as no longer. Her demolition was as 
Tommy snatched up the fateful set 


4ouise Albertine and dropped her frag- 
est bin, looking about him as desper- 
1 sassin and lowering the bin cover with 
1 he sat down to mop his face. 

was nothing less—shook Tommy 
9 of his being. He had a sort of dog’s 


Tore sophisticated men might have 
€‘on inversely according to the number 
me made the same declaration; Tommy 
H to be one of the many. He remem- 
Vat bitterness of spirit only the experi- 
imate relations he had held in family 
nary was one, Louise Albertine 
e third. 
2 other, because Rosemary had no 


ILLUSTRATED 


aside in a panic, gathered all that | 


She was the only human who had * 
d she loved him, still less proved the’ 


Father, often; uncle;_ 


Br Ww. H. D. 


brothers and occasionally required one imperatively; Mr. 
Heppelwhite, the merchant in Healdsburg, who sold 
dimities and wash goods to the countryside matrons of 


. the region; several times—in haste and under violent 


compulsion to drop whatever homely duties as roustabout 
and general handy man that at the moment lay upon 
him—Doctor Beckoner, of Ukiah. Tommy’s throat 
closed. Only two days before he had brought Louise 
Albertine through a desperate case of whooping cough by 
the application of a bridle cheek strap as a throat bandage, 
and the little mother’s gratitude for the forced ride he had 
made of the forty miles from the pump house below the 
house orchard, where he had been working, to the early 
apple tree—already in blossom—where she was keeping 
house, had been expressed in a peck of a kiss on his rough, 
sun-baked cheek. Nyal’s handy man rubbed the spot now, 
and groaned. 

It was not until he had taken up the chain harness, 
dragged it across to the trestle and fallen to work on it— 
not knowing what else to do—that he thought beyond 
Rosemary herself. There would be an uncorking of the 
vials of wrath fast enough when the men learned what 
had happened. Big Jim Nyal, the owner, would put his 
hands into his hip pockets and stand, feet apart, staring at 
the culprit without a word—without so much as anger or 
recrimination in his face. He would just stare, contem- 
plating ,Tommy ‘much as though he were wondering 
whether it could be true that an omniscient Creator could 
be responsible for so much human frailty in one body. 

The hands—teamsters, cowmen, farmers and dairy 
employees—would express themselves each according to 
his temperament. Mort Samuels would be sarcastic. 

“Reckon Tommy was a-tryin’ to put one foot in front 
of the other too fast and got ’em mixed up so bad they 
throwed him’’—perhaps. 

His brother, Dewey, would get red in his face and swear; 
Deffenbaugh would make it a personal matter and offer to 
lick the culprit fer two cents ’r a chaw of tobacco; Hefty 
Tait would lean.back and begin a monologue which would 
recite in epic style all of Tommy’s deficiencies—a long 
tale; and the foreman, Nip Brewster 

For more than a year now—the length of time Tommy 
had been on the Nyal place—Brewster had been threaten- 
ing to kick Tommy’s pants up round his neck. That was 
the threat verbatim, save for colorful but generally un- 
approved..adjectives modifying the garment and the 
portion of the body they were destined, at the conclusion 
of this performance, to inclose and adorn. At least a 
hundred times the threat had been followed or accom- 
panied by a gesture of the right foot and leg painfully 
suggestive of instant consummation. Brewster always 
thought ‘better of it in time, but Tommy’s lower back 
often ached a little from frequent apprehensive inbendings 
and contortions reflex to that gesture. Sometimes the 
hand had told himself forcefully what he would do to the 
foreman if ever the foot connected with the menaced 


trousers, irrespective of whether or not that article of 


apparel were forced up so’s he could use the pockets to 
keep his ears in. Tommy felt that he might pick up the 
first heavy object at hand and hurl it, and he had hot 
moments when he pictured the impact of a rock some- 
where about Brewster’s head, the surprise of the company, 
their new attitude toward him. 

“T’ll soak him one!” he often assured himself. ‘“T’Il 
learn him to kick me! Lam him with a neck yoke—see if 
I don’t!” 

But he would never have done so. In his heart he knew 
he would not. He might boil with pain and humiliation, 
but the rage would be momentary. His sensitive soul, 
deficient as it may have been in many high qualities, was 
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“This Seems to be Your Unlucky Night, Mr. Knapp Wyant,’’ the Girl Said Calmly. ‘‘Now Dad Can Have a Hot Supper”’ 


gentle; he forgot indignities easily. He could no more lam 
a man with a neck yoke or any other weapon than he could 
rip a horse with spurs or tin-can a dog or than he could 
hurt Rosemary. 

He had wiped and oiled the harness, and was washing 
the collars in the big, darkly stained trough at the end of 
the shed before he reached the point of considering flight. 
Momentarily he expected to hear Rosemary’s voice calling 
for him or for Sito to wheel her forth for a change of scene 
and setting—or calling for Louise Albertine. But she was 
playing another game now. 

“Martha, you may read on Page Seven. That is very 
good, Martha. Milton Slade, you just quit throwing spit- 
balls, or I’ll send you to Mr. Knowles. Now we will have 
cal-is-then-ics. Monitors, get wands!” 

Two weeks before she had visited the Oak Point district 
school. Her mind had brought the experience away 
photographically—minutely vivid. 

Tommy went painfully over possible preparations, 
modes of travel, destinations. He thought slowly, with 
much waste effort. Every plan faltered into insurmount- 
able objections. He had no horse. Afoot he would be all 
evening and most of the night reaching any point of de- 
parture from the Russian River country; weary, broke, 
out of a job. And being out of a job was the climax of 
trouble for Tommy, because employers of labor always 
looked over his thin frame, crooked legs, dangling hands, 
simple face, and made answer scofting, short or surly, but 
always in the negative. He had been out of a job before— 
and very hungry. 

If he could only keep his wages! But then he never 
could do that. It seemed to be his fate to fall in with 
others who were chronically in need of a little loan and 
unfailingly successful in wheedling such out of him, or else 
with those who were better gamblers than he. Dice, cards, 
bets as to isolated and unusual facts 

“Tf you was a sport now, Tommy,” Dewey Samuels 
would say, for example, “I’d bet you a dollar we got veal 
stew again to-night.” 

And Tommy would always bet; always hoping that 
his sporting inclinations would win him some place with 
the men who were his only associates—who were never his 
friends. These forms of gambling varied, but never his 
lack of success thereat. It was a constant factor; it was 
unbroken by even occasional good luck. If he had any 
money left after pay night there would be a raffle for a 
utility jackknife, a saddle blanket, a pair of gauntlets; or 
there would be a fund in the raising for the amelioration of 
distress or the celebration of some anniversary or unusual 
event. It was never Tommy’s distress that was to be 
ameliorated—never his birthday. 

Well, he was broke, and it was nine or eleven days to 
pay night. Because this was either the twentieth or the 
twenty-second—or it may have been the seventeenth. 
Flight seemed indicated by all the circumstances, but 
flight was distasteful. The remaining alternative was to 
face the music; to confront the anger, the heavy humor 
and the biting execrations of Rosemary’s worshipers, and 
the grief and pain of Rosemary herself. Tommy hooked 
the two big collars over pegs in the wall studding and began 
to oil them mechanically, his mind on the tangle of the 
accident and its train of possibilities. 

A shuffling footfall outside, the gritty crumbling of gravel 
and a low laugh caused him to spin round. 

“Please give me my daughter now, Mr. Dawes,” said 
Rosemary, hitching herself up in her chair, still smiling at 
something Sito had said beyond, before Tommy heard 
them. “Did she have a nice time visiting with you?” 

Tommy dropped his rag, smudged his nose and cheek 
with the back of his hand, shifted his feet. He had counted 
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on time to—a chance to figure out; and here was Rose- 
mary, and there in one of the chicken-feed bins was 
Louise Albertine, deceased! For the first time he lied to 
Rosemary. 

“She ain’t here, Rosie. You never left her here.” 

“Why, I did so, Tommy Dawes! Or I thought I did! 
That’s—funny!”’ 

“She ain’t here. You never left her here. Must’ve left 
her up at the house.” Driven by his own panic, Tommy 
burst across the wagon shed, began pawing about Rose- 
mary’s chair. ‘Maybe you got her, Rosie. I haven’t seen 
her for a couple o’ days, since I cured that whooping cough 
of hers. Don’t you r’member?”’ 

“‘She isn’t in the chair. I thought sure I left her to visit 
you. Oh, well, she’sall right! She’s very good about being 
sep-rated from me; she hardly ever cries. Well, good 
evening, Mr. Dawes. I’m sure I’m much obliged for your 
kindness.” 

“Don’t mention it, Miss Nyal. 
fam’ly.” 

“T will, Mr. Dawes. Go ahead, Sito—and slip her in the 
high. Oh, faster! He-e-e-e!” 

Tommy Dawes leaned against the door frame breathing 
hard. His mouth was set, his face drawn. 

“By jakes, y’ know what I did? I lied to her! I lied to 
Rosemary! That’s the hell of it now!” 

Flight was suddenly impossible. He had lied to Rose- 
mary, and his disappearance would open her eyes to his 
turpitude. He could think of nothing else. Possible 
avenues of escape were closed to him. He had not only to 
confess to the destruction of Louise Al- 
bertine and to take the consequences from 
the child and from the men of the ranch, 
but he must admit the falsehood. This 
last loomed larger in his mind than the 
accident to the doll, perhaps because it 
was his later crime. He finished his work 
on the harness and heard the five- 
thirty gong at the mess house, but 
still he lingered there in the atmos- 
phere redolent of oil and tur- 
pentine, stable smells and the 
must of rolled barley and bran ‘ 
warm in their bins, and post- 
poned the evil hour of the 
confessional. He saw Mort “# 
Samuels and Deffenbaugh 
cross from the horse corral, laugh- 
ing loudly; saw Templeman and 
Bruce Carter and Dutch, the 
milker, lounge in from the dairy 
barns; heard the voice and then 
saw the lank form of Ben Bishop 
mounted on his hammer-headed 
white horse. 

Tommy’s driven brain, aching 
from unaccustomed activity, 
suddenly evolved—material- 
ized—gave birth to—a complete 
and perfect thought structure so 
startling in nature, so vivid as to 
detail, so daring and so entirely a 
solvent of his difficulty asto numb 
him. He caught at it desperately, 
amazed, frightened, grateful, and 
half fearful that it might evade 
him before he could fully grasp it. 
A second’s consideration of it 
worked on him physically so that 
he felt a little nausea. He real- 
ized at once that if he played with 
the thought, debated it, examined 
it, he would never have the wit 
and resource to carry it through. 

He ran back to the 
workbench, picked up a 
razor-sharp round knife 
from the repair bench, 
took a blanket pin from 
the box of odds and ends 
in the drawer below, and 
with these in his shirt 
pocket slipped through 
the stable and across the 
yard to the bunk house, 
moving carelessly and at 
his usual slovenly gait. 
There was no one inside— 
it had been almost certain 
to him in his moment of 
inspiration that there 
would be no one, since he 
had seen in the yard all 
the hands who were yet 
in from their scattered 
labors—and in a breath 
he was at Ben Bishop’s 
bunk tugging at the straw 


Give my love to your 


The Little Mare Leaped Forward and Care 
ried Him Away at a Mad Gallop Toward the 
Mountains and a Barely Possible Freedom! 


tick and pulling it up from the head. His hand slid down 
the under side. Ina moment he felt a hard protuberance, 
and with a quick and sure touch he slit the ticking above 
this with the round knife. What he drew forth was a leather 
wallet. From this he extracted the twenty-dollar gold 
piece he had known he would find there, returning the 


‘wallet and pinning the ticking together with the long, 


clumsy blanket pin, but doing it quite neatly. After that 
he took his own leather-lined range coat from a peg beyond 


his bunk, strolled outside, washed up at the trough and - 


went in to supper, his only sign of tension being given by 
fingers that were a trifle cold at the tips. 


Pe 


OR the general run and average of men life is made 

smoother by possession of a sense of humor. In the 
case of Knapp Wyant, as though to prove the rule, it was 
made infinitely more precarious, hectic and difficult. 
Renegade, train robber, highwayman and murderer, even 
he recognized this fact. Yet his resolutions to reform went 
always the way of his pledges and promises to boards of 
parole, judges, sheriffs or plain citizens who trusted him— 
they were incontinently broken. Playfulness was inherent 
with him. He could no more resist the temptation to 
pranks than a child given a brightly blued pail and shovel 


and set down on the beach could resist digging. When one _ 


is merely a person, like a bookkeeper or a farmer’s wife, a 
tendency to practical humor is both safe and salutary; 
when one becomes a personage, like the President of the 
United States or an ex-convict with a reward upon his 
head, humorous quirks and antics distin- 
guish him, in the one case, even above his 
distinguished peers, or in the other, are of 
him a mark of identification as blatant as a 
goiter. It was thus that Knapp Wyant was 
forever finding himself impeded, hampered, 
endangered by his unconquerable habit of 
jokesmithing. 

He had escaped from the penitentiary at 
San Quentin, forty miles below, on Thursday 
night. Friday, Saturday and Sunday had 
been days of stress, with the width of a hair 
between himself and capture most of the 
time. But on Monday morning, by turning 
unexpectedly south on his own course, he 
had passed Sheriff Hugh Bundy and a posse 
on the road, and secure in his disguise of 
woman’s gingham dress and sunbonnet he 
had watched them pelt northwest from 
Guerneville toward the fastnesses of the 
Mendocino coast. He had rested in the Bo- 
hemian Grove most of that day after sinking 
his borrowed garments in the river; had 
stolen a horse, a revolver and a belt 
of cartridges and ‘then had started 
impudently for Guerneville again, 
intending there to rob the first victim 
he could find and take an early train 
south for Santa Rosa, where he could 
transfer to one running over into the 
Napa Valley and so into the haunts 
of his friends. The Puck in him 
had changed all this. 

Riding slowly down the long 
grade toward the river, he had 
come on the group of summer 
cottages owned by 
those who ean afford 
them and occupied in 
the salubrity of pine- 
and-redwood-scented 


excellent claro leaf—decided to retin 


summer by a flourishing colony, but j 
as a Protestant church in midweek, 
took his fancy greatly. It was roomy, 
trim in white and green, and facing on 
twice its own area, through the flog 
a dozen giant redwoods like pillars 
showed Wyant that the house was ke} 
the grounds constantly attended. E 
an establishment was undoubtedly y 
week-ends and holidays, therefore th 
food and lodging found therein. 
showed him a long flight of steps lea Y 
to the river’s edge, and at its foot he 
minus only oars.. They would be ir 
Wyant, delayed only a moment by t 
French doors, walked coolly in to se 

He had been right in every partie 
in closets and chests and drawers § 
clothing as made his heart glad. He 
turned loose the stolen horse with a 
accelerate a homeward movement 
his borrowed retreat. The comfort ¢ 
him. He ate in splendor, yawned, 
cigar on a mantelpiece, criticized its d 
because the weed itself had in its p 


Like Goldilocks in the abode of ’ 
tried the beds. They were uniformly 
off his shoes, rose and unbuckled 
habitual with him prompted an exa 
and exits. He decided that the gun w 
on the bureau as under his pillow, w 
sarily soil the white sheets, of whie 
them—he felt an admiration that wa: 
ingly he laid his gun and belt on - 
wanted a drink—went stocking ee te 
draw it at the tap. | 

Under the drinking mug that, e en 


handwriting. He had his water; he 7 
lighted a match and read: : 


Mr. H. Bundy, Esq.: 
come here to-nite. I have went to 
tommato plants, but everything is alre 

Yores 1 


It was the clown in Knapp Wyant | 
laughed uproariously. No need for fu 
sheriff had left Santa Rosa on Monday n 
with his posse to recapture the fugitive 
Wyant knew that, because Sheriff B 
himself a hard man to avoid. Finding 
westward into the Russian River neigl 
thoughtful man had planned to maker 
summer house—undoubtedly his ow1- 
quarry had fortuitously blundered. Ith 
had continued that fatuous pursuit tol 
course, or he might arrive now at any} 
welcome guest. 

Prudence prompted flight. But Pi 
would have his prank before he left. | 

Wyant’s contemplation of the situa) 
writing of a neat note of thanks to 
unconscious hospitality. He found a 1 
but not paper. A row of books, om 
reading sort most highly recommended 
summer con were on the mi 
took one down. In the kitchen again 
door, he dared to light a small wall i 
indite his impertinent message. . 

His guess concerning the own) 
was confirmed again. On the flylif 
written: ‘“‘To Hugh Bundy, fron)t 

Under this inscription the ex-c!) 
pencil lead, printed slowly: 


Much obliged, shel, 
a soot of clothes Ia: 


He paused. How g 
the nicest fillip upy 
init? His brow put 

The front-door love 
opened. Someone 
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| “Stand Stilt or I’lt Smash Your Head In??’ a Voice Said Huskily. ‘‘You Got Any Money?” 


y. He caught an instantaneous picture 
it his back of a black-haired girl, tall, 
lssed in riding breeches and heavy 
toled pacs on her feet. She neither 
s;2amed, but darted across toward the 
i vhich she slammed behind her. Wyant 

< the door with his shoulder, burst 

dse was to rush her—disconcert her. 
had forgotten the gun. 
h , but not so dark but that he could see 
ip by the bureau, her hands resting on 

1 in her right she poised the stolen 
it held awkwardly. Wyant knew in- 

ed him point-blank. 
es might have carried him through 
‘id through many another, but at this 
% above the house he heard voices, the 
tf horses’ hoofs, the creak of saddles. 
1t they turned in. 

oe your unlucky night, Mr. Knapp 

d calmly. “Now dad can have a hot 


'eethe connection. In fact, he could not 
Uanything. Small chance certainly of 
teady-nerved, tall young thing who 
"|, 80 capable on her strong, clean limbs; 
| tshouldersspokesosurely of steadiness 
had raised his hands a trifle, mechani- 
v ‘tionate twist he sprang back through 
ving room, crossed it noiselessly in his 
(ed out the front entrance, ran—dodg- 
19s to the waterside. Three or four men 
ust below the road; the girl’s voice 
d him. 
yot—sure! Dad, head him!’’ 
elf at the stairhead his stolen revolver 
1 -hot iron crease his scalp—he stumbled 
J. few steps. In a breath he was up 
inward recklessly, reached the river. 
38 as he was, his chances were better 
they could possibly be for hiding or 
the bank and regain a road. Without 
» dived and struck out desperately. 
€ could hear shouts above. 
ownstream! 
the road! 
g0to Robbins’ and telephone to ——” 


the pit!”’ 
} sheriff? ”” 
tall right!” 


Out of the confusion and with the surge of water against 
his ears the outlaw heard only snatches. But he knew that 
the man he was now matching wits with was no tyro. 
Presently there came to him the hollow clump-clump of 
men taking to a boat, then the rattle of oarlocks and a 
splash as a skiff was turned and headed outward. Wyant 
swam upstream with strong, steady strokes, plowing the 
current with head partly submerged, swimming on his side 
and swimming well. The darkness was almost complete. 

Presently he was aware that the men in the boat were 
jumping to the natural conclusion that he would swim 
with the current instead of against it and were getting 
farther from him with every pull of the oars. He quartered 
across the river. With his ears ringing from his effort and 
loss of blood from the nasty furrow the bullet had made 
along his scalp, he gained the farther bank—dragged 
himself up. He wasted no time then. He was marked, he 
was closely pursued, he was identified and he was without 
either arms or money. In short, his chances of escape 
were desperately few and desperately he must take them. 
He began torun, having adestination already decided upon. 

Leaving Guerneville on Monday morning, after having 
been passed on the road by the posse, Wyant had seen a 
place where prosperity and thriftiness were proclaimed by 
every neatly fenced meadow and gutter-bordered lane; 
where the extent and character of farmed land and of 
buildings unmistakably indicated a well-to-do, if not a 
wealthy, household within. Here, if anywhere, he would 
find what he must have or else surrender. He made his 
way thither with unerring instinct for direction and dis- 
tance, approached cautiously, found himself on the very 
porch of the ranch house without having encountered 
anyone or having roused a dog. The windows were un- 
screened by blinds, brightly lighted. Inside the first room 
was an elderly man reading a paper by an ornate lamp 
with a broad yellow shade. In the corner a rifle leaned. 
Aboveit was a belt generously loaded with cartridges. They 
were all hunters in this region. His luck was phenomenal. 

In a moment he was in the room, crossing toward the 
rifle in a dash that carried him past the man, who started 
from his chair and peered comically at the intruder over 
old-fashioned steel-rimmed glasses. 

“What’s this?”’ heshouted angrily. ‘What do you want? 
Stop there!”’ 

Wyant reached the rifle as a woman’s voice sounded 
without. He heard shuffling footsteps—snatched at the 
cartridge belt. It caught, but he dragged it down, bringing 
with it the hook from which it had been suspended. 

“Get out of the way if you know what’s good for you!” 

“Drop that rifle!” 

“Get back, you old fool!” 


A seream behind him, heavier voices beyond, shouting 
inquiry, the pound of running feet! 

“No you don’t! Bob! Henry!” 

Wyant saw a woman’s scared face in the background— 
heard her scream again shrilly. The old man closed in, 
clutched at him. His clothes were wet—clinging—but the 
rancher contrived to grasp one sleeve. Wyant swung the 
rifle up—brought it down. The householder fell dumbly. 

Wyant plunged into the darkness, whipped round the 
house and to the barn. In another moment, while two 
powerful youths came swinging from the house, shouting, 
he had loosed from her stall and clambered upon a quiet 
little mare. He dug his heels into her sides, using her 
halter rope for a hackamore. She leaped forward down a 
lane, gained the road, responded to his urging with a 
furious gait—carried him away at that mad gallop toward 
the mountains and a now barely possible freedom! 


rir 


T WAS at about this same time that another man in the 

same region and, like Knapp Wyant, already steeped in 
crime—did not Tommy Dawes have behind him the lie 
to Rosemary, the theft of Ben Bishop’s hoarded twenty- 
dollar gold piece, marked, according to Ben’s cute practice, 
with a tiny initial B under the tail of the eagle, and the 
larcenous borrow of a crow bait from the corrals? —turned 
his horse’s head eastward at Portuguese Flats and struck 
into the winding and confusing old logging roads that form 
a network through all that plateau country. Tommy knew 
the road slightly. He was riding largely by guess, and 
several of his guesses proved poor ones. It was almost 
eight o’clock then when he came out into the Forestville 
road near the McCauley schoolhouse. 

He heard drumming hoofs down the ecafion that leads to 
Russian River. The tall, rawboned crow bait he rode 
pricked up his ears and shied a little as the second horse 
came pounding up, breathing hard. Tommy—an indiffer- 
ent rider at best—lurched sidewise, almost fell. He was 
prevented from doing so for the moment by finding hard, 
rough arms round his shoulders half supporting him. He 
pulled himself up by the saddle horn, but the man who had 
caught him, jerking his own spent animal onto her 
haunches at the instant of collision, threw his left leg over 
and slid to the ground, dragging Tommy with him. Tommy 
struck out manfully, but his arms were pinned—his 
movements smothered. . 

“Stand still or I’ll smash your head in!’”’ a voice said 
huskily. “I’ve got no time to fool with you.” 

Tommy laughed nervously. 

“What’s the joke, mister?’’ he asked hopefully. 

(Continued on Page 156) 


HE Chelmsford divorce had been accom- 
[Motshea with the utmost decorum, not only 

outwardly in the newspapers, but inwardly 
among a group of intimate friends. They were 
a homogeneous couple—were liked 
by the same people, enjoyed the 
same things, and held many friends 
in common. These were able to 
say with some approach to cer- 
tainty that everyone had behaved 
splendidly, even the infant of 
twenty-three with whom Julian 
had fallen in love. 

Of course there will always be 
the question—and we used to ar- 
gue it often in those days—how 
well a man can behave who, after 
fifteen perfectly satisfactory years 
of married life, admits that he has 
fallen in love with another woman. 
But if you believe in the clap-of- 
thunder theory, as I do, why, then, 
for a man nearing forty, taken off 
his feet by a blond-headed girl, 
Julian, too, behaved admirably. 

As for Mrs. Julian, there was 
never any doubt as to her conduct. 
I used to think her—and I was 
not alone in the opinion—the most 
perfect combination of gentleness 
and power, and charity and humor, 
that I had ever seen. She was a 
year or so older than Julian— 
though she did not look it—and a 
good deal wiser, especially in the 
ways of the world; and, oddly 
enough, one of the features that 
worried us most in the whole situ- 
ation was how he was ever going 
to get on, in the worldly sense, 
without her. He was tosuffer not 
only from the loss of her counsel 
but from the lack of her indorse- 
ment. There are certain women 
who are a form of insurance to a 
man; and Anne gave a poise and 
solidity to Julian’s presentation of 
himself which his own flibbertigib- 
bet manner made particularly 
necessary. 

I think this view of the matter 
disturbed Anne herself, though she 
was too clever to say so; or perhaps 
too numbed by the utter wreck of 
her own life to see as clearly as 
usual the rocks ahead of Julian. 
It was she, I believe, who first 
mentioned, who first thought of 
divorce, and certainly she who ar- 
ranged the details. Julian, still in 
the more ideal stage of his emo- 
tion, had hardly wakened to the 
fact that his new love was mar- 
riageable. But Mrs. Julian, with 
the practical eye of her sex, saw in 
a flash all it might mean to him, at his age, to begin life 
again with a young beauty who adored him. 

She saw this, at least, as soon as she saw anything; for 
Julian, like most of us when the occasion rises, developed 
a very pretty power of concealment. He had for a month 
been seeing Miss Littell every day before any of us knew 
that he went to see her at all. Certainly Anne, unsuspicious 
by nature, was unprepared for the revelation. 

It took place in the utterly futile, unnecessary way such 
revelations always do take place. The two poor innocent 
dears had allowed themselves a single indiscretion; they 
had gone out together, a few days before Christmas, to 
buy some small gifts for each other. They had had an 
adventure with a beggar, an old man wise enough to take 
advantage of the holiday season, and the no less obvious 
holiday in the hearts of this pair. He had forced them to 
listen to some quaint variant of the old story, and they 
had between them given him all the small change they had 
left—sixty-seven cents, I think it was. 

That evening at dinner Julian, ever so slightly afraid 
of the long pause, had told Anne the story as if it had hap- 
pened to him alone. A few days afterward the girl, whom 
she happened to meet somewhere or other, displaying 
perhaps a similar nervousness, told the same story. Even 
the number of cents agreed. 

I spoke a moment ago of the extraordinary power of 
concealment which we all possess; but I should have said 
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the negative power to avoid exciting suspicion. Before 
that moment, before the finger points at us, the fool can 
deceive the sage; and afterward not even the sage can 
deceive the veriest fool. 

Julian had no desire to lie to his wife. Indeed, he told 
me he had felt from the first that she would be his fittest 
confidante. He immediately told her everything—a dream 
rather than a narrative. 

Nowhere did Anne show her magnanimity more than in 
accepting the rather extravagant financial arrangements 
which Julian insisted on making for her. He was not a 
rich man, and she the better economist of the two. We 
knew she saw that in popular esteem Julian would pay'the 
price of her pride if she refused, and that in this ticklish 
moment of his life the least she could do was to let him 
have the full credit for his generosity. 

“‘And after all,” as she said to me, “‘young love can 
afford to go without a good many things necessary to old 
age.” 

It was the nearest I heard her come to a complaint. 

As soon as everything was settled she sailed for Flor- 
ence, where she had friends and where, she intimated, she 
meant to spend most of her time. 

I said good-by to her with real emotion, and the phrase 
I used as to my wish to serve her was anything but a con- 
vention. = 

Nor did she take it so. 
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went to see her at Florence or at F 
well lodged, well served, and surroun 
people; yet each time I saw her she 
circumscribed, a look I can only des¢r 
in reduced circumstances. . 


id for details of Julian and all that 
times improved I was stupid enough 
her by giving them from the most 
xemed to me quite obvious, as I saw 
zined her own life, that she ought at 
nfort of knowing that she had not 
And so I allowed myself, not an 
ndor more unrestrained than would 
stances. 
1ing interest I told her many things 
have kept to myself; not only ac- 
j his household and any new friends 
‘e had all been amazed to see a sense 
lop in Julian in answer to his new 
him. With this had come a certain 
Jl attentions, which, I saw too late, 
ye missed in him. She was so much 
ie smaller achievements of life than 
wisdom to leave them to her; and 
od alone and attended to the luggage, 
personally conducted like a young 
tion was simple enough: Anne had 
id the other had not. Even if I had 
ight fairly have supposed that Anne 
ery in the contrast. I should have 


jig she asked me was whether he came 
n old times, though his house was 
fm his office, he had always insisted 
yi time. Anne had never gained her 
»h she put some force into the effort. 
e he did. 

yor him,” she said with pleasure, and 
erself, too, perhaps. 

ty blindness, felt some uneasiness the 
y0orn. I do not think the desire for 
en up a great deal of room in Julian’s 
i course Anne had wanted children, 
1, sitting in her little apartment in 
b baby who ought to have been hers. 
ysition would have been now if she 
x little girl to educate or some raw- 
yver; and there was that overblessed 
ieessary not only to Julian but to 


2 ear, but at a later visit, that I first 
‘ange in Anne. At first the charm of 
}> pretty clothes, even to the bright 


little buckles on her shoes, blinded me to the fact that she 
herself was changed. I do not mean that she was aged. 
One of the delightful things about her was that she was 
obviously going to make an admirable old lady; the deli- 
cate boniness of her face and the clearness of her skin 
assured that. This was a change more fundamental. 
Even in her most distracted days Anne had always main- 
tained a certain steadiness of head. She had trodden 
thorny paths, but she had always known where she was 
going. I had seen her eyelids red, but I had never failed to 
find in the eyes themselves the promise of a purpose. But 
now it was gone. I felt as if I were looking into a little 
pool which had been troubled by a stone, and I waiting 
vainly for the reflection to re-form itself. 

So painful was the impression that before I sailed for 
home I tried to convey to her the dangers of her mood. 
“‘T think you are advising me to be happy,” she said. 

“T.am advising no such thing,’ I answered. ‘I am 
merely pointing out that you run the risk of being more 
unhappy than you are. My visits—or rather the news 
I bring you—are too important to you. You make me feel 
as if it were the only event in the year—to you, who have 
always had such an interesting life of your own.” 

“T have not had a life of my own since I was twenty,” 
she returned. It was at twenty she had married. 

“Then think of Julian,’’ I said, annoyed not only at my 
own clumsiness but at the absence of anything of Anne’s 
old heroic spirit. “ For his sake, at least, you must keep your 
head. Why, my dear woman, one look at your face, grown 
as desperate as it sometimes appears now, would ruin 
Julian with the whole world. Even I, knowing the whole 
story, would find it hard to forgive him if you should fail 
to continue to be the splendid triumphant creature whom 
we know you were designed to be.” 

She gave me a long queer look, which meant something 
tremendous. Evidently my words had made an impression. 

They had, but not just the one I intended. 


qr 


NE of the first people I always saw on returning was 
Julian. How often he thought of Anne I do not know, 
but he spoke of her with the greatest effort. He invariably 
took care to assure himself that she was physically well, 
but beyond this it would have been a brave person who 
dared to go. He did not want to hear the details of her 
life and appearance. 
It was with some trepidation, therefore, that a few months 
after this I came to tell him that Anne was about to return 
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to America. Why she was coming, or for how long, her 
letter did not say. I only knew that the second Saturday 
in December would see her among us again. It seemed 
fair to assume that her stay would not be long. Julian 
evidently thought so, for he arranged to be in the West for 
three or four weeks. 

I went to meet her. The day was cold and rainy, and as 
soon as I saw her I made up my mind that the crossing had 
been a bad one, and I was glad no one else had come to the 
wharf with me. She was standing by the rail, wrapped in 
a voluminous fur coat—the fashions were slim in the 
extreme—and her hat was tied on by a blue veil. 

I may as well admit that from the moment I heard of 
her projected return I feared that her real motive for 
coming, conscious or unconscious, was to see Julian again. 
So when I told her of his absence I was immensely relieved 
that she took it.as a matter of course. 

“T suppose we might have met,” she observed. “As it 
is, I can go‘about without any fear of an awkward en- 
counter.’’ I say I was relieved, but I was also excessively 
puzzled. Why had Anne come home? 

It was a question I was to hear answered in a variety of 
ways during the next few months, by many of Anne’s 
friends and partisans; for, as I think I have said, Anne 
had inspired great attachment since her earliest days. 
Why had she come home? they exclaimed. Why not, 
pray? Had she done anything criminal that she was to be 
exiled? Did I think it pleasant to live abroad ona small 
income? Even if she could get on without her friends, 
could they do without her? 

The tone of these questions annoyed me not a little 
when I heard them, which was not for some time. Soon 
after Anne’s arrival I, too, was called away, and it was not 
until February that I returned and was met by the care- 
fully set piece—Anne the Victim. 

With that ill-advised self-confidence of which I have 
already made mention, I at once set about demolishing 
this picture. I told Anne’s friends, who were also mine, 
that she would thank them very little for their attitude. 
I found myself painting her life abroad as a delirium of 
intellect and luxury. I even found myself betraying pro- 
fessional secrets and arguing with total strangers as to the 
amount of her income. 

Even in Montreal faint echoes of this state of things had 
reached me, but not until I went to see Anne on my return 
did I get any idea of their cause. She had taken a fur- 
nished apartment from a friend, in a dreary building in one 

(Continued on Page 54) 


‘ent Dears Had Allowed Themselves a Single Indiscretion; They Had Gone Out Together a Few Days Before Christmas. They Had Had an Adventure With a Beggar 


MAN I know stood in 
yk the queue before the 
ticket window of a 
railroad station in a Michi- 
gan city waiting his turn to 
claim his reservation. He 
tells me this story: He says 
that directly ahead of him in 
the line was a middle-aged 
man who wore a wrinkled, 
work-stained suit, but had 
on a pair of very new, very - 
squeaky patent-leather shoes 
with fancy cloth tops to them 
and a brilliantly striped silk 
shirt, which at the vent of 
the wearer’s waistcoat re- 
vealed its stick-candy pat- 
tern with added effect by 
virtue of his having on 
neither collar nor tie. Below 
the cuffs of the shirt sleeves 
swung a heavy pair of hands, 
thickened and cross-hatched 
on the knuckles by hard 
manual labor. When this man reached 
the window my friend just behind him 
heard him say to the ticket seller: “I 
want to go to New York—and I want 
sure to go on a Pullman.” 
“Everything for New York is sold 
out solid two days ahead,’ said the man 
at the wicket. “I can sell you a ticket through, 
but I can’t give you anything on the sleeper.” 
“All right,’ said the applicant, ‘‘then I’ll go 
to Chicago, but I gotta go on a Pullman car.” 
“Nothin’ doin’ for Chicago before to-morrow. 


Want to wait until then?” eae? 


“Nope, I want to goto-day.’”’ He thought for a 
moment. ‘How about Cincinnati then?” he asked. 
“ But I gotta go on a Pullman car.” 

The agent consulted his slips. 

‘Cincinnati will be O. K. for train Number So-and-So, 
leaving at such-and-such an hour this afternoon,’”’ he 
stated. 

Out of a trousers pocket the man drew a handful of 
crumpled bills. 

““What’s the damage goin’ to be?”’ he asked. 

“What space do you want?” 

“Which?” 

“Do you want a lower berth or an upper berth or a 
section or a compartment? I can’t give you the drawing- 
room—that’s taken.’”’ A smile was twitching at the cor- 
ners of the agent’s mouth. 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout all that stuff,” stated Silk 
Shirt. ‘‘All I know is I want to go on a Pullman car.”’ 

The agent sold him a lower berth, and he departed 
carrying with him a new and shiny leather suitcase. 


The Class Between the Millstones 


“TAUNNY, ain’t it?’ commented the ticket man as my 

friend appeared at the window. “Still, at that, I’m 
gettin’ used toit. We havea lot of this sort of thing these 
days, though I admit that fellow that just left was a sort 
of an unusual case.” 

“What’s the answer?” 

“You can search me. Everybody seems to be dead set 
on traveling somewhere. All the time I’m goin’ up against 
people that, to judge by the way they talk and act, never 
did any traveling before in their whole lives. Once in a 
while I get a party like that party that just left—if they 
can’t go one place they’re willin’ to go another, just so 
they go. I sold a drawing-room to Chicago here the other 
day to some kind of a foreigner that, I bet you, never saw 
the insides of anything on wheels except an immigrant 
train, let alone a Pullman car. He had a roll of bills on 
him that you could ’a’ choked an elephant to death with 
it. Where do they get all that money? I know I ain’t 
getting only mighty little of it,’’ he added, voicing the 
common lament of the white-collared-clerk class who 
to-day, like the scriptural peppercorn, are being ground 
between the upper millstone and the nether. 

In early March I did a good deal of cross-country 
motoring in the South Atlantic States. These were not 
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In Early March I Did a Good Dealt of 
Cross:Country Motoring 


pleasure jaunts; business reasons sent me. 

In the north-central part of North Caro- 

lina, as two of us skidded along on our hired 

car through the deep ruts in the dirt road, we 

passed a small country cemetery. It stretched 
upward across the flank of a hill that was all water- 
washed sand at its base and all naked red clay up its 
sides. 

If there is a more God-forsaken-looking thing of hu- 
man ownership than the average isolated country burying 
ground I can’t remember offhand what it is. This par- 
ticular burying ground was no exception to the common 
rule. Its picket fence was broken and snaggled like a row 
of bad teeth and had wide-gaped places in it where whole 
panels had pulled away from the rusted nails and 
fallen flat. Its shrubbery was ragged and unkempt 
and just now had an especially forlorn appearance, 
seeing that its old leaves had fallen and its new 
leaves had not yet sprouted. Its ragged, lumpy 
turf seemingly had never known rake or roller. 

What caught my 
eye was the number of 
new monuments in the 
inclosure. Plainlythey 
were very new. They 
had that look about 
them of freshly chis- 
eled marble which has 
not had time yet to 
weather. Crosses, 
slabs, short, stubby 
shafts like blunt fin- 
gers, headstones, foot- 
stones and chunks of 
marble fashioned by 
rural sculptors into 
supposed representa- 
tions of cairns of round 
bowlders, but looking 
more like overstuffed 
chairs that had lost 
their arms—these 
commonexpressions of 
our native mortuary art speckled the bare expanse at such 
frequent intervals that the sight moved me to comment. 

“There must have been a high death rate somewhere 
in this neighborhood lately,” I remarked to the driver as 
we wallowed by. “Just look at that cemetery there on 
the right.” 

“T’ll say so,” he answered. ‘‘ Well, there was an awful 
lot of this here influenza all over the country this past 
winter.” 

’ The next day, a hundred or so miles farther north, our 
car—it was another car with another driver—halted for 
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turn in the road I came y 
graveyard. It was a fair 
I had seen the day before 
gravestones. Something) 
a closer view of the plac 
rickety gates ajar and e 
expanse. When I came to 
plot I was struck by a 
stance. 

The grave alongside w 
evidently was not a fresh. 
stone above it was new, ' 
streaked its surface and 
chips of marble in the le 
tion. Yet the date it bon 
year 1907, and the grave 
rounded and thickly that 
grass through which a 
stuck. 

I passed along to the next lot. He 
maker must have been commissioned t( 
to the sleeper who lay under the sod b 
chiseled handicraft. At the head of the 
column, at the foot a heavy marker, a 
edged with marble strips set on edge it 
parallelogram; the year named in the ins 
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ify FIVE family plots in that little e¢ 
nine new monuments. The dates 0 
showed that six of this nine had been ere 
persons dead for considerable periods 
dated back eighteen years, and only t 
testified by their lines that death had | 
I spent that night in a si 
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Sometimes You Can’t Even 
Find Your Little One«Carat 
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through the South. As I figure it 
not so much a desire to hono 
who’s dead as it is just a chance! 
money in a new direction. 
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larger hotels. My trade is more or less of a 
local trade and always has been.” And I never 
had such business before as I’ve had this year. 
People come in here—crackers from out in the 
woods some of them, and even country dark- 
ies—and want something in the jewelry line. 
Very often they don’t seem to know exactly 
what it is they do want, except that it’s got to 
be jewelry, and expensive jewelry at that. 
“T’ve learned my little lesson. I don’t go by 
the appearance of a customer any more. Even 
if a customer looks as if he might want some- 
thing cheap I don’t start off as I once did by 
showing him something cheap. I begin by 
hauling out the most expensive things I’ve got 
in stock—diamonds, platinum-set stuff, im- 
ported stuff, fine watches—that sort of 
thing. 
“A man will come in here who looks as 
though he never saw a hundred dollars in 
a lump and ask to look at some rings, 
say. Ill pull out a case of rings and 
oftener than not he’ll pick out the big- 
gest, showiest ring in the case and ask 
the price. I’ll name the price, and it’s 
generally a whopping good big price too— 
you know the cost of everything in the 
jewelry line is way up now—and without 
any bargaining he’ll just haul out the 
money and -plank it down and put the 
ring on his finger and walk out. That’s 
what he’ll do nine times out of ten, unless 
I happen to have something even more 
expensive in stock. Nowadays I don’t 
expect ’em to say ‘ Haven’t you got some- 
thing a little cheaper than this?’ No, 
sir-ree, that’s old stuff! What I hear 
these times is, ‘Haven’t you got some- 
thing that’s better than this?’”’ 
Walking to the station in a South Dakota 
town one snowy morning I passed a shop of a 
type which the negroes down my way used to 
call a pistol store—meaning by that a combi- 
nation of pawnshop and cheap-John 
clothing shop. If the reader be a stu- 
dent of shop windows, as I profess to be, 
he mentally may recreate the picture of 
the typical shop window of one of these 
side-street establishments. In the cen- 
ter, close up to the glass, is a murderous 
offering of dirk knives with deer-shank handles, 
brass knuckle dusters, loaded billies 
and revolvers. Flanking these are 
pledged articles, pinchbeck jewelry, 
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round the edges of the main display, cheap blue shirts, 
overalls, jumpers, cowhide shoes, secondhand garments 
that are old, and shoddy garments that are new. 

Passing this shop in this Dakota town, my first glance 
at the window told me the character of the wares cus- 
tomarily displayed in such an establishment had changed. 
There was a difference somewhere. I took a second look 
and realized what it was. The customary lethal exhibit— 
the pistols, the knives and brass knucks—was there. 
Gone, though, were the denims and the cottons and the 
shoddies. Gone, too, the used garments. In the places of 
these were gaudy silk or near-silk shirts, cloth-top shoes 
with fanciful arrangements of buttons on them, and such 
things. 

I stepped inside with a view to questioning the owner of 
the place. He was an alert-looking little Jewish man— 
with a sense of humor as it turned out. His wife was{with 
him, a stout woman speckled over with diamonds like big 
casino. When he found my mission was not official he 
talked readily enough. At the outset I think he rather 
imagined I might be an income-tax collector. 


The Silk:Shirt Phase 


“7\H, YES,” he said, “I’ve still got a few odd job lots of 

the kind of stuff I used to handle, but it’s mostly 
packed away hereat the back somewhere. There’snot much 
call any more for the things I used to carry, so I don’t 
show ’em in my window. I display the sort of stuff that 
the fellows want. You take the average young fellow 
that patronizes me. Maybe he drives a taxicab, or maybe 
he works in a garage, or maybe he’s a helper in a plumber’s 
shop. He gets his hair cut that new way so as to show his 
scalp clear up to the top of his head, and then he comes in 
here and wants to be rigged out with silk shirts and swell 
shoes and one of them snappy suits for varsity men with a 
skimpy coat and a belt round him right up under his 
armpits. He’ll pay forty or fifty dollars for it as quick as 
he used to be willing to pay ten or fifteen. And if he buys 
overalls at all it’s so’s he’ll have something to put on over 
his stylish clothes while he’s working. Secondhand stuff 
you can’t scarcely give away at any price. It’s what I 
call a drug on the market.” 

I took note that he was wearing a silk shirt 
himself. Well, for that matter, so is nearly 
everybody. Probably this phase in American 
life will go down into history as the silk-shirt 
phase. 

I spent a day and a night in a city near where 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana touch boun- 

daries. Itis the focal point 
for one of the new oil de- 
velopments. The town was 
jammed and overflowing 


handcuffs, watches dangling by chains, zi Tn : with all the types that ride 
musical instruments, including gui- V Give ALITTLE on the crest of an oil boom 
tars—there alwaysis at least one guitar, MLL iON and with all the camp- 
usually with mother-of-pearl insets in MERLE. follower crews that follow 
its varnished abdomen—and to fill in ies in its wake—prospectors, 
HOME POR wildcatters, well borers, rig- 

HOMELESS gers, promoters, 


gamblers, dealers in 
leases, to-day’s pau- 
pers and to-morrow’s 
millionaires, not to 
mention a sprinkling 
(Continued on 
Page 182) 
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e; ging Operations by the Name of a Drive, and They Go a:Campaigning Not After Dimes and Quarters But After Millions and Fat Multiples of Millions 
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HEN Hong Chung 
Lu, the red-headed 
one, was eight years 


old some evil spirit invaded 
the circle of benevolent influence cast by the por- 
celain catfish on the ridge of his father’s house. 
Soon after this calamity a plague of the flesh-ate 
its malignant course beneath the poultices. of-fish bones 
and beetles upon the skin of Chung Lu’s brother, and in 
less than a month the brother’s soul ascended to the skies 
on the Dragon. A rice-eating neighbor gorged himself on 
the funeral feast and discovered the source of evil which 
had visited the house of Chung Lu’s father. 

“Tn the red hair of Chung Lu the spirits of hell enjoy 
sanctuary. So long as Chung Lu dwells beneath this roof 
the porcelain catfish is powerless and your house is cursed.” 

“That is the truth,’ Chung Lu’s father agreed. 

He selected a pliant rope from the packing lines outside 
the door of his house and presently the little boy had been 
seourged beyond the borders of the paternal domain. 

“Begone! Away, thou red-headed residence of evil! 
Take with thee the curses of my house!” 

Chung Lu did not quite understand the incident. He 
knew that the burning welts across his narrow shoulders 
hurt with a fury which made him forget the hunger in his 
belly and the cold that pierced the rags about him. 

Under the lash in his father’s hands he did not ery 
aloud, but the white line of his lips spoke the reaction 
accomplished within his tortured flesh. For three days he 
lay in the grasses on the south bank of the Min River near 
the village of Yen Ping Fu. The mud of the river marsh 
felt grateful upon his skin, but after a while the hurt of his 
wounds became inferior to the hunger pain within him. 
When these demands could no longer be soothed with the 
tightening of his ragged girdle he clawed among the grasses 
about him and ate quantities of roots until his stomach 
rebelled. On the fourth day the sunlight warmed him. 

“If my head were turned to the east,”’ he thought, ‘this 
would be a good place in which to die. I am not cold or 
hungry and the pain of my wounds is gone.” 

Ambition died. His eyes closed slowly and his little body 
settled more intimately into the friendly cradle of the mud 
about him. A ricebird a little way from him repeated 
three insistent notes. 
interrupted by the bird’s shrill call. He opened his eyes, 
and a moment later from his pursed lips came an attempted 
answer to the bird notes: 

“Ricebird, thou hast food in the slugs of earth. Thy 
coat of feathers keeps thee warm and all the interesting 
world lies beneath thy wings. Is that not enough? Why 
do you call me back to the miserable business of life?’’ 

Then it seemed to this poor bit of living clay that the 
ricebird spoke to him. 

“Art thou not a man child?” the ricebird shrilled. 
“Red-crested one, take courage! Awake and employ the 
energy of thy body in effort worthy of a man.” 


Chung Lu’s farewell to life was. 
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“I Shall Tell Thee No More Appetite Stories,’’ Sing Fu Commented 


After the Boy Had Eaten His Fourth Bowlful of Rice 


Chung Lu answered with a shrill note from his lips in 
which there rang new courage. He raised his little head. 
His eyes roved the space which lay between him and the 
river’s edge. Then quickly he lowered his head, but to no 
avail, because the giant turtle, Ch’en, upon whose round 
unstable back is carried the whirling world, had discovered 
him. The turtle roared at him: 

“Coward! Did the fibers of thy father’s lash reach thy 
spirit? Up! Art thou a man, or does a woman’s heart 
beat within thy breast? Does a stone lion fear the rain? 
Stand on thy feet. Day follows night. After a typhoon 
there are pears to gather.” 

Chung Lu answered the giant turtle: 

“Truth is upon thy lips and in my heart there is new 
courage. But for yet a little while I would sleep.” 

The turtle, Ch’en, answered him more softly: 

‘Sleep then, but remember that time is like an arrow. 
Time is the measure of life. When you waken remember 
that a big chicken does not eat small rice. A man must 
beat his own drum. When you waken go up the hill that 
you may read the world below you. Presently you will 
explore Fu-chau, the happy region of earth. Remember 
that the fangs of the earth dogs cannot pierce the soul. 
You are a man, and a man in himself is a small heaven. 
Sleep!” 

Chung Lu fell quietly asleep. He slept throughout the 
flight of the warm sun from east to west. At evening he 
wakened. Of his conversation with Ch’en, the giant turtle, 
there remained in his memory naught save the one sen- 
tence: ‘Go up the hill.” 

“To-morrow,” he resolved, ‘I shall go to the top of the 
high hills.” 

At dawn the pain of hunger was again exquisite within 
him. He rose unsteadily to his feet. He sensed a lake of 
salt in the labyrinth of his throat. He walked toward the 
river’s edge. Where Ch’en, the giant turtle, had rested no 
trace remained except the imprint of his armor, but a 
little beyond this depression in the earth Chung Lu was 
startled to discover a smaller turtle measuring perhaps 
six inches across his plated shell. 

“The friendly Ch’en has left me this reassuring rela- 
tive.’ He approached the turtle and picked it up. ‘‘ While 
thou art with me, baby Ch’en, I shall remember that I am 
aymanea 

He folded the turtle in the rags above his girdle. As he 
lay prone beside the river’s edge he found a few stalks of 
wild millet. Between his palms he threshed an ounce of 
grain. He munched this strengthening grain and was 
refreshed. He began his journey toward the summit of the 
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heavens were bright with stars. 
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sirecled an ancient grave. He took care 
tside the space inclosed by the pines. 
sp, but for a little while his eyes tray- 
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ie world. Afterward your feet will lead 
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lls to look upon the world,’’ Chung Lu 
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“*The charm is broken,’ the dog said. ‘Now I must live 
in the body of a man and carry the head of a dog.’ And 
so the emperor’s daughter covered the dog’s head on this 
man with a cloth and they were married, and the people 
of the hills have forever worn cloths about their heads and 
have worshiped dogs. Avoid them. They worship dogs 
and eat men. They did not eat me, because I am too old, 
but they would eat you the day after they found you.” 

“T am glad you told me this,” Chung Lu said to the 
beggar. 

He retraced his steps and spent some days in the 
beggar’s cBmpany. They came finally to the lower reaches 
of the Min River. Across on the north bank lay Fu-chau. 

“Fu-chau, the happy region,’ the beggar said. ‘Enter 
the city and you will discover wealth and happiness. I will 
leave you now, because if the police of the city should find 
me they would put me in prison.” 

Chung Lu wedged himself into a chattering mob which 
presently boarded a ferry that landed on Pagoda Island. 
He looked at the strange sights about him and wandered 
aimlessly during the day. After a while his feet led him to 
the Bridge of a Myriad Ages, which spans the north 
channel of the Min River in its jump to the happy region 
of Fu-chau. Lost in a herd of goats and .donkeys and 
people which flowed across the bridge, Hong Chung Lu 
presently came into the city. He stood for a little while at 
an end of the bridge, looking about him. 

“T am hungry,” he reflected, ‘“‘but that does not matter. 
Here before me is the world.” 

His reverie was interrupted by the sting of a rawhide 
lash wielded by a man escorting three pigs to slaughter, 

“Out of the way, red-headed child of evil!” 

Chung Lu leaped wildly over the parapet of the bridge 
and landed in the muddy dooryard of a hut ten feet below 
him. He lay for a little while where he had fallen, and then 
slowly he got to his feet. He was conscious of the fixed 
gaze of a red-headed Chinaman. The man was standing 
in the door of his hut. 

“Orange Top,” he said, “welcome to the house of 
Sing Fu.” ' 

“They did not kill you?” 

Sing Fu looked at the boy. “They?” he questioned. 

“The giant Ch’en told me to live with the people of the 
hills. A beggar who befriended me told me that the 
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people of the hills would eat me and that the people of the 
plains would kill me when I was twelve years old. He said 
that all red-headed boys were killed when they were 
twelve years old. How is it that you, being red-headed, 
have lived?”’ 

Sing Fu smiled. 

“You with your red head! You will be my son. Enter 
into the house of thy father. Little boy, hast thou 
hunger?” 

“Food would be welcome,”’ Chung Lu admitted. 

A moment later Sing Fu placed a bow! of rice before the 
boy. It was the biggest bowl of rice Chung Lu had ever 
seen. 

“at this,’’ Sing Fu said. “I will be back presently.” 

The boy worked industriously on the rice for fifteen 
minutes, at which time Sing Fu returned. In the man’s 
hands were two strips of red paper and a dozen packs of 
firecrackers. Presently the last trace of evil spirits was 
exploded from the interior of the house and a strip of red 
paper was fixed on both sides of the door. 

“There, that is a fitting welcome for thee,’”’ Sing Fu said 
to the boy. “What is thy name?” 

“My names are Chung Lu. I am of the family of Hong.” 

“You are Hong Chung Lu,” the man repeated. ‘That 
is a good name—an honorable name.” 

The boy stood for a while in silence beside a chair in a 
corner of the room. 

“The man is rich,” he reflected. ‘‘ He can afford a chair.” 

For a little while his contentment found expression in 
meditation, but before many minutes had passed his rising 
spirits prompted him to whistle a blithe song which the 
ricebirds had taught him. Sing Fu, who was working with 
some interesting bits of metal on the table in another 
corner of the room, turned to him. 

“That is good music.’” The man reached above his head 
and from a shelf against the wall he lifted a bamboo flute. 
‘Listen to the song of the chu sue.” 

He finished with the flute. The boy’s eyes were wide 
with pleasure. Sing Fu gave the instrument to the boy. 
Presently to their mutual astonishment the boy played 
half of the air which he had heard. 

“You have talent,” Sing Fu said. 
come a master of music.” 

(Continued on Page 122) 


“You can be- 


“So Long as Chung Lu Dwells Beneath This Roof the Porcelain Catfish is Powerless and Your House is Cursed"’ 
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HE title of this article 
UL prczaunas a question 

that goes to the very 
root of modern 
life. If the peo- 
ple as a whole in 
this country 
have very little 
or no chance or 
opportunity to 
rise or get ahead, 
if they are 
doomed to a 
bare existence 
without hope of 
betterment, 
then perhaps it 
is time to make 
exceedingly rad- 
ical changes. 

It is a ques- 
tion of intense 
interest, of far- 
reaching ramifi- 
cations, of di- 
rect bearing 
upon most of 
the vexed ques- 
tions of the day, 
whetherthedoor 
of opportunity 
is being closed 
or not by large- 
scale modern 
methods of do- 
ing business. 
We know, of 
course, that men 
like Rockefeller, 
Schwab and 
thousands upon 
thousands of 
other million- 
aires and multi- 
millionaires have risen from humble beginnings. It is a 
commonplace, everyday matter of observation to anyone 
with even half-open eyes that other thousands of office 
boys, clerks and manual workers are now engaged in the 
same process of rising. But how many young men out of 
the total population are destined to rise? To put it 
bluntly, just what is the importance, the meaning and 
significance of the many notable cases that can be cited? 


We Can’t All Be President 


WALKED over toward the East Side of New York City 

the other day and was carried up in a dingy, rattling 
elevator to an office also dingy, where a brilliant socialist 
leader makes his headquarters. 

I put my question to him: ‘How much opportunity is 
there in this country to-day, and what is its significance?” 

“Of course there is opportunity,” he shot back. “There 
is opportunity in hell for anyone who can get ice in there. 
There is opportunity everywhere. Suppose when automo- 
biles were first introduced on Fifth Avenue that only 9500 
out of every 10,000 pedestrians had been killed. Then you 
could have said with perfect accuracy and fairness that 
opportunity existed for 500 people. That is exactly like 
our present system of industry. It is a very good illus- 
tration.” 

“But,” I mildly inquired, “‘would you suggest that the 
masses are as badly off as those who were killed by 
automobiles?’’ 

“Yes, practically the same. For they are always near 
the margin of starvation. They are only two weeks off 
from starvation.” 

One might argue at considerable length with this latter 
statement of the socialist leader. Judging from the pres- 
ent appearance and behavior of the workingmen and their 
families starvation does not seem to be worrying them very 
much. And even if we admit that the poor are still with us, 
a rather pertinent question is whether they would not be 
with us under any other system of industry. That, how- 
ever, is another story. But the statement of the socialist is 
not without its point and value. In an extreme and exag- 
gerated manner he has stated a fact which must be faced— 
namely, that whatever the chances and opportunities in 
business may be, the majority of people do not rise very far. 

There is a large and powerful corporation in New York 
City, with offices on several floors in what is probably the 
country’s most famous office building. Thedirectors of this 
company are the financial leaders of America. Its interests 


are far flung, clear across the globe. Its operations are 
of immense importance in all the three fields of industry, 
commerce and finance. 

As you enter the main waiting room of this corporation 
you come face to face with a wooden bench which seats 


half a dozen boys and young men. One of them takes your - 


name and attends to your wants. But this bench is more 
than a mere place for these youngsters to sit and wait upon 
callers. It is an institution of promotion and advancement, 
the like of which is hardly to be found anywhere else. For 
it is the policy of the corporation to take from this bench 
as far as can possibly be done all the men it needs for pro- 
motion in its many and varied enterprises. Recently there 
have sat upon the bench the graduates of fifteen different 
colleges and universities. There have been majors and 


captains, young men who served with distinction in the air’ 


service during the war, the sons of rich and distinguished 
fathers, sometimes of the directors of the company itself, 
Many of these office boys own their motor cars. One young 
man who has been sitting on the bench is training for the 
diplomatic service and his father owns a chain of banks. 

After visiting the socialist I went to see one of the assist- 
ants to the president of this great corporation. He is:a 
man who possesses the rare quality of wisdom, being that 
unusual combination of one who has had a long record of 
successful business experience and is learned also in the 
lore of books, of sciences and philosophies. To him I put 
my question of the extent of business opportunity and its 
real significance. 

“T can best answer your question,” he replied, “by tell- 
ing you about the bench outside. These young men keep 
coming to me for advice and encouragement, just why I do 
not know. When they are blue and think they are not get- 
ting ahead fast enough they come to me for suggestions, 
and this is what I say to them. 

“*You can’t all be presidents, you know. Any one of 
you may be president, but all of you can’t and won’t be.’ 

“Of course I have to be careful not to discourage them, 
but I believe in telling them the truth. What is the use of 
kidding ourselves on this subject? We know perfectly well 
that everyone cannot and does not rise to the top. Let us 
do away with all this bunk about short cuts to the presi- 
dency. Perhaps I should not talk this way if I were not 
over fifty. If I were twenty-five perhaps the world would 
seem empty unless I could be president of the company. 
But I do not feel that way at all now, and thatis the beauty 
of my viewpoint. Why not admit frankly that not every 
soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack?’”’ 
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the Younger Generation 
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not yet risen, the immediate adoption of untried social and 
political remedies and experiments appears logical enough. 
To those with this narrow view it makes no difference that 
Nature will probably prevent their experiments from being 
successful. They are willing to try anything once. 

The character of this country has been largely deter- 
mined by the fact that foreigners who come here expect 
their children to be better off than themselves and that in 
most cases this hope has been realized. There never has 
been and there is not to-day anything like the human ruts, 
grooves and stratification which exist in England and other 
older countries. Men here are asked what they can do, not 
who their fathers were. Men are not pocketed until death, 
the way they are in England, and there is no doubt that 
one reason the American boys fought so well in the war was 
because each one felt that upon him depended the out- 
come. This individualism we all know to be one of the 
chief causes of the greatness of this country. It goes back 
to the days of the frontier and is due largely to our great 
resources. But it has not disappeared, ranting theorists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

I have studied and for years investigated the lives of 
successful business men. I have collected biographical 
material regarding thousands of them, and have recently 
asked a score of the largest corporations in the country to 
state whether the majority of their higher officers were 
born rich or poor, have risen from the ranks or started near 
the top, have enjoyed college educations or not. I have 
put the question of whether opportunity exists to a large 
extent and if so how much it means, to scores of men in 
every walk of life; and one fact clearly emerges from the 
resulting mass of evidence and data. It may bestated very 
briefly, and the curious fact is that nearly everyone states 
it in the same words: 

“‘ Anyone can succeed if he will pay the price.” 

This chorus or refrain emerges from the business world 
without, as it were, a dissenting note. Even in England, 
where classes are pretty firmly stratified, there is some pro- 
cession from the lower to the higher ranks. There are 
always a few men in every country who simply cannot be 
kept down. Though the majority of men of mature years 
who have come to this country in the most recent and 
ignorant levels of immigration have not risen far yet, every 
now and then the most unprepossessing and ignorant 
hunky does force his way up to be a super or even a manager. 

Paying the price is merely another way of saying that a 
man has all the qualities which make for success. There is 
very little if any secret about the nature of these qualities. 
Anyone who cares can acquire an entire mountain of litera- 
ture on the subject. There are magazines devoted almost 
exclusively to it. Pretty nearly every man who has made 
an extraordinary success in business has been called upon 
time and again to express his views. Mr. Schwab, the great 
steel master, has been quoted many times. He goes round 
giving lectures to college students on how to be successful. 

Mr. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has also given his prescription. The late Theodore 
N. Vail, the much-respected president of the great Bell 
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telephone system, wrote articles on how he promoted men. 
Mr. Vanderlip, former president of the largest bank in the 
country, has afforded similar information on many, many 
occasions. Most of the railroad presidents have given their 
secret of success. And these are only a few headliners out 
of thousands. One can hardly pick up a Sunday newspaper 
or a magazine without finding a prescription for success 
from at least one successful man or woman. 

Now frankly there is always a considerable element of 
mere camouflage, of polite hot air, in these outgivings. It 
always seems so much easier to succeed to the man who 
has reached the top than to those who are still at the bot- 
tom, and a few flowers of rhetoric are often the only offering 
that our captains of industry have to give. Indeed, if one 
wanted to be disagreeable and a bit nasty it would be easy 
to poke a great deal of fun at the how-to-succeed advice of 
our best-known captains of industry. 


a 


“ Paying the Price of Success 


UT this is beside the point. What these men say is for 
the most part essentially true. Eliminate the rhetorical 
flowers and the rather tiresome pious attitude of many 
successful men, and their advice is fundamentally sound. 
It is not the purpose of this article to tell anyone how to 
succeed. I am trying to find out how many people do 
succeed and howimportant thatfacthappenstobe. There- 
fore this is no place to retail a list of essential qualities. I 
merely want to emphasize the fact that the price of success 
is an open book, as it were, certainly as easy to grasp as 
the ordinary regulations of your town council in regard 
to fire, police, water and other everyday matters of life. 
Almost every large employing concern has its own rules 
for promotion, and there are common factors which run 
through them all. Often they are published. Candidates 
for promotion are judged on certain points or qualities, 
like a horse about to enter a race or a pig at a county fair. 
Indeed, I am stating only the literal truth and am not being 
smart or frivolous in the least degree when I say that it is 
just as easy to tell why one man is successful and another 
is not as to see why the judges at a fair award the first prize 
to a very fine specimen and no prize at all to one with fewer 
points. Here is a very simple example of what I mean. It 
is a piece of newspaper comment on a champion typist: 


The girl—she is only eighteen—has kept herself in what 
could be called the pink of condition. She goes through daily 
exercises, she takes time trials, she practices simple feats 
that induce suppleness, and she cuts out luxuries that 
might tend to make her sluggish. She has given up those 
feminine dainties, caramels and chocolate creams and 
fudge, and all the other sweets dear to girlish palates. 
Asked how she acquired her facility and endurance the 
champion replied: ‘“‘Typewriting is like any other form of 
athletics. If you want to compete in speed contests you 
must go into training and cut out pie and coffee and other 
harmful things like that, and work, work, work!” 

The price of success is paid in toil and sacrifice. Every 
added step costs an added effort. The champion typist 
could write eighty-eight words a minute in March, 1915. 
In October of the 
same year she 
wrote 114 words. 
Last Monday she 
wrote 137 words. 
Now her goal is 
150. 


Now it is far 
from my inten- 
tion to brush 
aside the element 
of luck and for- 
tune in success. 
Millions of men 
and women have 
splendid talents 
and never attract 
the attention 
they should. 
This is one of the 
greatest trage- 
dies of life, as we 
all know. The 
point has often 
been made that 
railroad workers 
suffer terribly in 
this respect be- 
cause arailroadis 
such a stretched- 
out affair that 
they fail to at- 
tract attention to 
themselves. A 
railroad may 
cover thousands 
of miles of terri- 
tory with many 

(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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for us by those who love us best? 


Take, for example, the perfectly heartless 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


way in which a dear friend or relative will 


interrupt you when you are reading. No matter how deeply 
engrossed you may be, there is little sense in attempting to 
use the “Uh-humph!” of aversion. The interrupter is 
somehow invariably convinced that the perfectly banal 
remark which he is going to make is of infinitely more in- 
terest to one than the book one is perusing. 

Any friendship which survives a repetition of this test is 
indeed incapable of disruption, and that I still maintain my , 
devotion to Tom McGuire—or Lionel LaFarge, as I prefer 
to call my handsome head curator—after a whole evening- 
ful of such interruptions and the almost disastrous results 
which followed upon them proves that my capacity for 
loyalty is certainly out of the ordinary. 

When it began we were spending a quiet evening in the 


commercial value. 


chambers which we share, there being no other kind of 


evening to spend, since the cafés have become even duller 
than home, and no one for once had invited us out any- 
where. Lionel was wearing a Chinese negligee suit I had 
recently presented to him—black satin embroidered in 
gold dragons—a very chic affair, which he did not seem, 
however, to care greatly for, and which in point of fact he 
refused to wear until I gave his horrid old blue blanket robe 
to the janitor person and left the dear boy the alterna- A 
tive of nudity or my gift. Well, at any rate he was e 
wearing it and reading some stupid masculine detec- 


tive story, while I occasionally 
took a peep at him over the top 
of my own volume. At least I 
did so until I became absorbed 
in the story of the jellyfish. 

It was contained in that de- 
lightful new book of Mudson’s. 
Gracious, how I do love Na- 
ture! Especially in books. In- 
deed I am so fond of the country 
that my favorite reading is in 
the countrysidemagazines. The 
Brookside, for example, con- 
tains the very smartest society 
notes, and I always run an ad- 
vertisement of my famous an- 
tique galleries on Fifth Avenue 
in it, since it really reaches the 
biggest spenders. Then, 
too, it prints photographs 
of some of our richest citi- 
zens of both sexes, and 
hence a subscription en- 
ables me to become famil- 
iar with their appearance 
and so to call them by 
name if they turn up at 
my place. I have often 
noted that such clients are 
even more pleased when an 
antique dealer calls them 
by name than when a head 
waiter bestows the same 
honor. 

But as I was saying, I 
really am quite devoted to 
the out-of-door magazines, 
and also to those interest- 
ing insects which one reads 
about in the naturalists’ 
books. It seems to me to 
be such a delightful way to 
know, let us say, spiders, 
bees and wasps—through 
literature rather than 
through unpleasant per- 
sonalcontact. For afterall 
this is an age of specializa- 
tion, and so why not allow 
the professionals to take 
the risks of these encoun- 
ters and then benefit by 
their experiences? The only 
members of the insect world 
with which I have any practi- 
cal acquaintance belong to a 
tiny species whose name is un- 
known to me, but which in- 
habit our bathroom. They 
have numerous legs, do not 
bite and if conveyed alive to 
the upholstery of a synthetic 
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She Turned Rather White, 


and Then in the Face of the Inevitable She Took it With Her Usual Magnificent Good Sense 
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early Italian chair or the reconstructed binding of an old 
longhand diary impart a sense of genuineness, if you know 
what I mean. With my usual brilliancy I have made intel- 
ligent use of these creatures in the manner above indicated 
more than once and have steadily opposed their proposed 
extermination by Lionel, who seems unable to sense their 


“Dammit, Kentt,’”’ he would say, “I suppose God made 
them, but not to kid unsuspecting customers with! It’s 
bad enough to drill bug holes in stuff, but why furnish 
inhabitants? Besides, they get into my shaving soap!”’ 

Which was frightfully inconsistent, because Lionel 
wouldn’t willingly take life himself, and furthermore many 
of our clients enjoy getting something which has to be dis- 


infected. At least 
most of the real col- 
lectors do. It is only 
the cheap suburban 
lady with all of fifty 
dollars to spend who 
won’t have that old 
mirror in her nice 
clean house because 
there are. flyspecks 
on it. 

But at any rate I 
do love and am al- 
ways kind toanimals, 
and I just adored 
reading about the 
clever jellyfish. The 
author, it seems, ob- 
served the creature 
as it peacefully sun- 
ned itself in the clear 
shallow waters of a 
little inlet near a 


picnic ground. Presen 

erel appeared in the 
‘ing for food. At one 

alert to its danger, 

but keeping remark: 
about for a place in which to hide. / 
available as a means of shelter, and it 
itself to its fate when all at once it e& 
glass with the top still partially atta 
bottom of the pool where it had bee 
hands of the old pienickerbocker 
out a moment’s hesitation the 
empty jelly glass, pulled down the 
there in safety while the school of hun 
unsuspectingly by. 


described, interrupted me. 3 
“Do you think prohibition is goi 
he said. 
“T am reading,’”’ I remarked scath 
the hint. ] 
“Well, I suppose it will be a good 
if it does,” he went on. “And we rez 
last pint of rye for medicinal purpos 


book. 
But did he notice the slight? N 
do. You know how it is yourself. 
“Say, Kentt, why don’t you tal 
manded. ‘I’ve told you not over 
your French is rotten. If you knew 
Cartiea laughs at it you’d cut it out an 
that nobody could prove anything on} 
Well, of course I laid down my book 
fully annoyed to think that that wor 
me. Not that I cared what she th 
loathed the idea of giving her cause fo 
raged, furious. I—I could have slappe 
about it. But though outwardly caln 
on the instant that I would never giv 
laugh again. How could I have know 
the difference between good Frenel 
any of my friends knew. In point) 
detected errors, even on the part ( 
encouraged by my flinging a few 
the conversation to add, as it we 
they would do likewise, not wishir 
little French gives s¢ 
if you know what In 
profiteer collectors. A 
never gave each oth 
patois by agreement. | 
teers even in their ow!) 
Indeed there have bee: 
was invaluable in a (| 
in the balance. I wou) 


rival dealer, hé 
French? Dear, } 


so careful since : 


Bergson while ty 
But annoyed 
to return to my 
say ‘‘Shut up!’! 
“She heard | 
Morganthawl’s 


.  »rintemps est ea 
pio “Well, what’ 
snapped. 
“Tt’s been 4} 
without your ) 
spring!” he retorte 
Kentt, you are makin 
the galleries. If you} 
going back to Oleo, Illi 
dad. The next line of 
pull I quit, see? I’m not 
laughing at us just becaus 
“There now, Lionel!” I 

i at the mention of his 2 
dreadful, vulgar Oleoil bu: 

If you think it is bad pt 
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I Espied the Fair Widow and 
: That Young Scamp of a Curator 
fig of Mine Sitting Disconsolately 
Upon the Running Board 


{ to English. It really goes rawther 
ah.’ Instead of seeming pleased, 
de sing stare. 

i at least not so bad,” he decreed. 
sible for an antique dealer to be per- 
tio stop reading that book about ani- 
n I declare, what with reading it so 
t| ook like a—a camel!’’ 

ehim. “‘ Yousay camel merely because 
i in the direction of the remainder of 
y Don’t tell me! I do not resemble a 
thtest degree!” 

1, you’ve got the bloomin’ ’ump,” 
ii, and making for the cellarette, ‘‘and 
vill do us both good. What’s the use 
‘tuff, anyway? It only prolongs the 


. up at the Durham Hotel at Scaldon 

1€\ing doing.’’ 

of bootlegging,” retorted Lionel, 

er and glasses. ‘‘It’s a filthy thing 

ll, the law is the law, you know, and 

‘e ect it.” 

it ecanter is empty and see how you 

‘tI measured out a drink. ‘‘When we 

‘not beso scrupulous. People draw 

e demarcation between Bauoe friends 

aes nowadays.” 

i lutely against breaking _ the law,” 
(uor’s place is in the home.” 

agreed. 
vant to go out nights, eh?” 

Al e ee netics are over,” he said, 


if right, fire away!” I replied. “I 
p eect how to capture Mr. Morgan- 


Seater into a = cake si 
‘at home in the ten rooms and six 
| endurance, what is a chap to 
th won by loveshemay beimpressed 


ed looking pretty recently!” 
with a malicious grin. “She 
ay. But my point is this: I have 


ble to raise a little more at that,” I. 


“Now if they start regu- 


it on good authority that Morganthawl has taken to col- 
lecting glass. He’s paying practically anything for old 
American stuff—Stiegel or Pitkin preferred, of course—and 
it’s up to us to be in on some of it. I know he’s offered three 
thousand for a set of grog glasses of either make.” 

“Three thousand dollars!’’ I repeated, mournfully 
taking another highball. ‘And to think you made me get 
rid of those twelve octagonals.”’ 

“They weren’t old!’’ exclaimed Lionel with that annoy- 
ing directness of his. ‘“‘ You know darn’ well they weren’t! 
Why, they were nothing in the world but old jam jars!” 

“Well, they looked like stemless flip glasses!’’ I retorted. 
“* And they might have done in a pinch. For I assume your 
intention is to go fifty-fifty with Cartiea on the sale, 
always provided you can find the set of glasses, which 
I greatly doubt.” 

“Of course I intend to let her in on the deal,’ said 
Lionel. ‘‘By gosh, this rye is nearly gone! I suppose we 
may as well finish it up. Such a little bit is hardly worth 
saving. Well, as I was saying, of course I don’t intend to 
steal Cartiea’s client. I merely think she ought to share 
Morganthawl—the biggest bug in the collecting game. 
And she'll do it, too, if I help her on this glass deal. Big 
firms like hers and ours should work together.” 

“You mean that you and she would like to be together!”’ 
I corrected him. “And in that case, where dol get off? 
I tell you that woman is a mere poseuse. She twists you 
round her little finger by her pretense of knowing every- 
thing. Oh, don’t think for a moment that I am jealous! 
I don’t care whom you care for. Only some day I’m going 
to show her up to you.”’ 

“And in the meanwhile you don’t mind if we pick up a 
few hundred in a joint deal, do you?”’ the bad boy asked 
with a thinly veiled sarcasm which made me just ache to 
put that—that woman where she belonged. ‘‘ Well, for the 
love of Mike, don’t get hot over it!’ he went on ruthlessly. 
“Tiquor never did do you any good. Let’s get to bed. 
And to-morrow we will make a start on trying to locate 
some good glass and Morganthawl’s good opinion at the 


same time.” 


“And some more liquor, too!”’ I added, somewhat molli- 
fied by: his tone. “‘I declare, you have taken the last drink 
in the world!” And I drew forth my Liberty handkerchief 
and wiped my eyes in order to make him feel as badly 
as possible. But he remained unmoved. 

“T wish to heaven you’d quit using musk on your 
wipers!’’ was all the cruel creature would say. 

And then he was off to get his beauty sleep, leaving me 
to lie wakefully thinking of how to make a fool of that 
Cartiea woman without losing any money by doing it. 
And at length I hit upon a plan—a simple and beautiful 
thing—and, having conceived it, I repeated the little 


“prayer my mother taught me and fell into a restful slumber 
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from which I woke next morning with only the slight head- 
ache which my exhausted cellar had provided. 

Now one of the peculiarities of the antique business is 
that objects which are valueless to-day may to-morrow 
be the priceless jewels of the collector’s heart’s desire. In 
this respect the profession somewhat resembles that of 
stockbroking, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell in 
advance what is worth buying and what is not, or why the 
value of a certain class of objects will suddenly rise. But it 
is a fact that antiques of the sort that will appeal to the 
average collector are apt unexpectedly to soar in price, 
apparently without any relation to the intrinsic value of 
the objects themselves, herein again bearing a pronounced 
resemblance to common stock. In either case it is largely 
a matter of fancy on the part of the purchasing public, and 
if one could but know which way the wind of—as it were— 
popular taste was going to blow it would be distinctly 
advantageous to the dealer, even as to the stockbroker or 
to those engaged in any other businesses which depend 
upon the imagination and sporting spirit of the public 
rather than upon transactions in genuine commodities 
which ean actually be used. 

And so with the sudden boom in old glass. Of course 
some one of the big fellows—Dreen, I suppose—put it into 
an important client’s head that old glass was intriguing, 
amusing and interesting. The client fell for it, and as soon 
as he began paying big prices the fever spread until it 
reached the mere well to do, and the flare was on. 

Yet who could have foreseen such a development? Why, 
goodness gracious, when I bought some old Connecticut 
medicine bottles at an auction in Redfield five years ago at 
ten cents apiece I was laughed at by every dealer present! 
However, I cannot with truth claim that this was foresight- 
edness on my part. I merely bought them because they 
were part of a lot containing two amusing Victorian prints 
and a spool-turned bedstead. In point of fact, I put those 
bottles away at the back of the galleries in a place we call 
the bin, where they stayed until the boom began, when 
I foolishly let them go at five dollars each. Real Pitkin, 
they were—the pontil mark was almost unmistakable. 
And of course they would have brought a great deal more 
to-day if they had been kept locked in a specially con- 
structed cabinet with an altar cloth for a background. 

Well, there is no use in moaning over lost water bottles 
or the exquisite red-and-white Bohemian-glass toilet-table 
sets which we mistakenly smashed up as hideous back in 
those days when the only collector who would handle 
them was the city ash collector. I merely state these few 
pertinent facts to show how ascarcity of desirable antiques 
is likely to occur, and that a dealer—even a first-class 
dealer like myself—is driven subsequently to any and 
every means of meeting the shortage. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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“Fasten to Our Hetp!*’ A Poster Showing the Friendly 
Birds, Engtand, France, Italy and America, Destroying 
Caterpillars on the Hungarian Tree 


HROUGHOUT Hungary, on blank walls, public 
ale buildings, railroad stations, signboards, shop windows 

and other convenient surfaces, there are large posters, 
medium-size posters and small posters depicting a cracked, 
blood-red object and bearing the words “Nem! Nem! 
Soha!” 

The newcomer to Hungary is puzzled by them. He 
doesn’t know whether the cracked, blood-red object 
represents a new sort of waffle iron, a picture puzzle or 
a highly efficacious brand of mustard plaster. 

So the newcomer waits until he catches an English- 
speaking Hungarian, and then he questions him. 

“Could you tell me,” he asks, “‘the meaning of this 
‘Nem! Nem!’ stuff?” 

“No! No! Never!” shouts the Hungarian fiercely. 

“But why not?” persists the newcomer. ‘There can’t 
be any harm in telling. If you prefer you can whisper 
it to me.” 

“No! No! Never!” declares the Hungarian still more 
fiercely. Then he takes the newcomer by the arm and 
leads him to a quiet coffee house, or kave-haz, asthe Hun- 
garians so piquantly spell it, and tells him a long, long 
story which always begins with 
the mystic words “‘For over a 
thousand years ff 


In order that we may under- 
stand the point of view of the 
Hungarian, or Magyar—for the 
Hungarian always refers to him- 
self and is always referred to by 
other Europeans as a Magyar— 
we must put our supposers to 
work and do a little intensive 
supposing. ‘ 


Just Supposing 


ET us suppose, for example, 
that round the year 1820 a 
race of people known as the 
Grabbonians, who came from 
the poverty-stricken country of 
Grabbonia up along the shores 
of the Black Sea, where nearly 
every large rock seems to have 
some sort of half-baked nation 
clinging to it, had emigrated 
from Grabbonia to the United 
States and settled in the state 
of South Dakota. 

Since South Dakota had only 
afew Americans within its con- 
fines at that time, and since the 
Grabbonians could converse in 
only the guttural Grabbish 
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By Kenneth L. 
Roberts 


tongue, the Grabbonians formed themselves into 
colonies and retained the manners, customs and 
speech of far-off Grabbonia. They soon controlled 
the state officials and the courts of justice, and 
through them the schools. The Grabbonian lan- 
guage was taught in all the schools of the state, 
in spite of the fact that it was a part of America; 
and it wasn’t long before the Grabbonians began 
to think that Americans in South Dakota had no 
rights whatever. In fact, they frequently talked 
of driving out the Americans who had the outrageous idea 
that just because the Grabbonians were living in America 
they ought to be Americans too. Besides, the Grabbonians 
were very peevish because the United States wouldn’t 
found a Grabbonian university for them in South Dakota. 
They were very peevish indeed over this. They told the 
rest of the world that they were being frightfully oppressed; 
and a number of foreign authors wrote books about the 
American oppression of the Grabbonians, almost skinning 
the United States alive for its heartlessness. 

And then one fine day—our supposers are still revolving 
at high speed, of course—America went to war with the 
Oriental nation of Goulasha. By an unfortunate chain of 
circumstances America was defeated. And when the terms 
of peace were announced the state of South Dakota was 
made a Grabbonian state, with its central government in 
Grabbonia on the Black Sea; and all because the Grab- 
bonians slightly outnumbered the Americans. It was taken 
entirely away from the United States; and the United 
States was instructed that the Americans living in South 
Dakota would have to be subject to Grabbonia on the 
Black Sea. 


“Hungary, Which Through Ages Defended Western Culture Against Eastern Invasion, 
Asks Protection Against the Same Invasion’’ 


“‘wot Not Never!’? The Hungarians 
the Partition of the Country. This 
Everywhere in Hungary 


The Americans both in South Dakots 
almost hysterical with rage over the siti 
they said about the Grabbonians could: 
on asbestos paper without scorching | 
united in saying that since the Americ 
formed in 1776, and since all United $ 
been obtained fairly by them before 
had ever come on thescene, and since th 
come to them as immigrants, they had 
whatsoever to the land that they occ 
they might outnumber the Americans iS 


Has Hungary Been lilt | 


Ja THIS point we can shut off the 
our supposers to a full stop, and 
The cracked, blood-red object de 
which are plastered all over Hung 
of Hungary as it was before the we 
the new boundary lines along whi 
divided by the terms of the p 
“Nem! Nem! Soha!’’ are the I 


d out of Rumania on or round 
year 452, and that the Gepids 
m with such speed that they 
xeels of the last Eastern Goths 
king a long chance on being 
Jyne who has other but not nec- 
s/orthy data in his possession. 
ference of opinion in the United 
dmiral was responsible for the 
41 1898; and grave doubt exists 
16 whether the Battle of Bunker 
w» unker Hill or on Breed’s Hill. 
arcs a thick dark-brown haze over 
éyf the happenings which took 
yrs 907, 1101, 1253 and all other 

a wary eye must be cocked to- 
10 assure us that such and such 
far-off period. 


nnatural Boundaries 


to dig into history, however, to 
zary before the war was a natu- 

Bohemia, the Czech part of 
30 anatural country. Its natu- 
serfect. On the north, the west, 
 heast it was rimmed with high 
south its boundary was formed 
Iwas—and is—one of the most 
si, that can be found on any of 
ts The Czechs argue that their 
u). country and has always be- 

irefore the millions of Germans 
dies must bow to the will of the 
me reason Hungary wants to 
ntry intact. Strangely enough, 


1 the part of the Magyars is 
‘ji 


he are unnatural boundaries; and 
med to get back most of the parts 
ala from her. 

fuzary has lost Slovakia and Rusinia— 
hicoe of the shoe-shaped Czechoslovak 
a ing the extreme tip of the toe. In the 
t| huge rough triangle of Transylvania 
s.(n the west she has lost the small strip 
-Imgary to Austria. And in the south 
it and Slovenia to the Jugo-Slavs. All 
+h Magyar kernel which was the center 
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“Not Forgetting the Past We are Working for the Future”’ 


There is practically no outcry from the Magyars over 
the loss of Croatia and Slovenia—the districts behind 
Fiume and the Dalmatian coast which now make up the 
upper end of J ugo-Slavia. The Croats have been a distinct, 
warlike and progressive people for centuries. Until the 
day of the armistice they fought hard and valiantly against 
Italy and the Allies on the side of Austria-Hungary. So 
the Magyars esteem the Croats highly as brother warriors, 
whereas they loathe the Czechs. Of all their enemies the 
Italians held the Croat regiments of 
the Austro-Hungarian army in the 
highest respect. The Magyars have 
great sympathy and liking for them. 
For years Croatia has been practically 
an autonomous state under Hungary. 
Hungary is sorry to lose Croatia; but 
so far as I could find out there is no 
bitterness over the slicing off of Croatia. 

But over the losses to Czechoslovakia, 
to Rumania and to Austria, the Mag- 
yars are making such an uproar that 
the eardrums of any stranger in Hun- 
gary are constantly a-quiver. They say 
that the wrenching away of these parts 
of Hungary is comparable only to the 
partition of Poland and the theft of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany. “For 
over a thousand years ’* they tell 
you. 

One hears that phrase “For over a 
thousand years” so many times in the 
course of each day spent in Hungary 
that he finds himself walking along the 
streets whispering over and over again, 
in time with his footsteps, “For over a 
thousand years! For over a thousand 
years!’’ He unconsciously fits it to all 
the tunes the Hungarian orchestras 
play. The rattle of horses’ hoofs on the 
pavement seems to clack out the words 
“For over a thousand years! For over 
a thousand years!” They get on the 
brain. One almost goes mad from hear- 
ing them. 

None the less they are the groundwork 
of all Magyar arguments. Because of 
those thousand years the Magyars grit 
their teeth and ejaculate “Nem! Nem! 
Soha!’’ when asked to submit to the par- 
tition of their country. And this is the 
way of it: 

The Magyars are the direct descen- 


tid Most Popular Posters—a Hungarian Peasant dants of an Asiatic tribe of people who 


|*% the Nation From Dismemberment 


hailed from the rich lands round the Sea 


Ny sate 
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T 5 HEN we first hear of the Magyars they are 
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of Azov, and whose chief means of support consisted 
of swooping down on a neighboring tribe, beating 
it to a decided and scarcely distinguishable pulp, and 
appropriating the remaining pieces. It is highly 
probable that if Attila, the well-known Hun, had not 
damaged his reputation by his loose methods of 
waging war the Magyars would claim a distant re- 
lationship with Attila’s gang. As things stand at 
present Attila is rather neglected in most stories of 
Magyar beginnings, and the original Magyar leader 
is stated to be the great chieftain Arp4éd, who is rep- 
resented in all Magyar paintings as being a proud- 
looking, dark-brown man with a gold helmet, a black 
curly beard, bracelets round his biceps and a hand 
like a Virginia ham. 

However, none of these early ancestors were any- 
thing to brag about so far as chivalry and loving- 
kindness were concerned. When a Roman emperor 
or general came home from the wars with a nice 
parcel of bush-league kings and generals as captives, 
and was honored with a triumph for his clever work, 
the captives were marched through the streets of 
Rome in chains, and shortly after the procession had 
passed the reviewing stand the captives were beaten 
with sticks until their skin was cut to ribbons, and 
then they were dragged over to the Mamertine Prison 
and thrown into an underground cell; and finally, 
as soon as their bruises and cuts had begun to sting, 
a prominent government official came round and 
stabbed them to death and threw them into the 
Tiber. None of the old-timers were shrinking violets; 
and to descend from the best of them was about as 
discreditable as to descend from the worst. 


ee 


ame 
Die 


Always Glad to Fight 


swooping hither and yon along the shores of the 
Black Sea, now taking a fall out of the Petchenegs 


sour apples. As a result Hun- T R AVAIL 0 H 2 P 0 U R [ AVE NIR! and again taking a fall out of the Cumanians; but al- 
s |-day are nothing but red lines ways taking a fall out of somebody. Ever since the 


beginning of things the Magyars have always been a 
warrior people. They have always been in a fight 
with somebody so long as there was anything to fight 
about. They have fought almost everybody in the world 
at one time or another, and they show signs of not being 
through even yet. 

While the Magyars were surging along the borders of the 
Black Sea the great natural basin which later became 
Hungary was being occupied in comparatively rapid suc- 
cession by various queer brands of people, all of whom 
either lived to fight or fought to live, as everyone did in 
(Continued on Page 133) 


Tkis Poster Shows Hungary About to be Destroyed by Her 
Enemies. She Asks Help “Before it is Too Late”’ 
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‘‘Ah—Fred, Did You—Did You Find Any Personal Letters on My Desk?”’ ‘‘No, I—I Forgot to Look,’® He Lied 


gates opening into the Union Depot I came face to 
face with Melvin Bronson. We had not seen each 

other for twenty years and in that time both of us had 
changed much in appearance. We had shaved away the 
mustaches of which we had been so inordinately proud two 
decades before; there was a marked difference in the qual- 
ity and the style of our dress; there was something not the 
same in the manner in which we carried ourselves; and 
there were those subtle changes that the hand of Time had 
wrought in our lineaments. Yet at that first glance at 
Melvin Bronson I knew him; and by the smile that lighted 
up his face the moment his eyes met mine I saw 
that he had recognized me. 

“Hello, Scud!’ he cried, rushing up with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Hello, Bags!’”’ I laughed, and we shook hands. 

““You’re not the person I’m looking for, but I’m 
a whole lot gladder to see you than I would have 
been to see the other fellow. I came here to 
meet Senator Durkee from down state, who was 
slated for the principal address this evening at our 
Liberty Loan banquet. He has failed us and that 
means there’ll be a vacant seat at some table. 
Come and takeit. I’ll arrange it so that we can sit 
together and we’ll have a chance to talk over old 
times.” 

I protested. 

I had been traveling for two days; I wanted 


\ I HURRIED from the train sheds through the iron 


to get to a hotel and into a bath; and anyway— £ ~ 
I offered this as my clinching argument—I wasn’t * 


dressed for such an affair. But Bronson waved 
aside all my excuses, took me by the arm and led 
me, still protesting, to his car. 

“There’s nothing dressy about this banquet, 
Scud—it’s as informal as an old slouch hat. We’re 
too busy these busy days to give a thought to 
dressing for a banquet—for the kind of banquet 
we are giving to-night.’’ 

We were quickly rolling 
away from the Union Depot 
and up the broad avenue. 

“Are you still sticking with 
Stickem, Bags?” I inquired. S 

Stickem Steel Works—that.  @_ 
is what we had always called “ma. 
the great Stickney Steel ~~ 
Company when we were em- : 
ployed there as overworked, 
downtrodden—as we then 
really believed—junior clerks 
in the accounting depart- 


SEs 


ES cn ea ITE 


‘Watch out that Stickem Steel doesn’t stick you on that 
job so tight you’ll never get loose,’’ the newcomer was 
warned by the old-timers. 

“Are you still sticking with Stickem?”’ I asked my 
companion. . 

“Oh, yes, I’ve stuck steadily. I’m almost another Old 
Slats. But I can’t complain—I’m handsomely placed now. 
And you, Scud—how has the big game gone with you?” 

‘Not so bad. Lumber—in Florida.’ 

We entered the big banqueting hall where three or four 
hundred of the leading business and professional men of 
the city, workers in the Liberty Loan drive then under 
way, were seated about tables. 
Bronson piloted me to a chair, left 
me for a moment to speak to the 
toastmaster and then re- 
turned to sit down by me. 

“While we are 
dining we’ll talk, 
Seud. Did you 
say you were in 
the lumber busi- 
nessin Florida?” 

We talked— 
went back 
twenty yearsand 
more to our early 
days in the offices 
of the Stickney 
Steel Company, 

and laughed 

and sniggered 
over little in- 
cidents of 


He Went to the Bookstore Which one holding a coll 2 
ment of the big company. He Had Been Patronizing in His Modest Way. They Knew Him There, ‘‘Old Browser’? They Called Him of his place there with ~ 
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those then hard and hopeless days. Bui 
got started, it seemed to us, when th: 
and with the rest of the assemblage we; 
pushed back our chairs and became sile}| 

I listened with interest to two or thre: 
I became drowsy and gave little heed | 
said. I was dropping into a doze, wit) 
farther and farther forward, when a nes 
floor at the opposite end of the greata 
words I straightened up and looked at h 

I had heard that voice before—of th 
but I failed to recognize the man. Pery 
closer to him—but the shadow of a col 
stood partially concealed his face fromi 
voice been wholly strange to me it wou 
to attention, for it was a forceful and 
one that gripped and held the hearer, a. 
its every word one of the finest extempe 
listened to. 

‘‘Who is that, Bags?” I asked as tts 
seat, while a thunder of applause rang (. 

Bronson chuckled. 

“General auditor of Stickem.” 

“But who is it?”’ I repeated. 

“Fred Jenkinson.” 

Ah! Now I recognized that voie t 
Jenkinson! Of course! Strange that | 
recalled him at once. But I hadn’t. | 
Bronson’s face and I’d forgotten Jenkin 

When the meeting broke up I tried? 
failed—he had left the hall hurriedly. 


“Old Slats!” 
Thus did we always refer to him am@g' 
by every one of us employed in Sticke 8 
offices—from messenger boy to chief 


““Mr. Kingslake” to the office.| 

We loved Old Slats—all of 
thing akin to reverence in our 1% 
particularly as the years piled 20 
him down. For we discoyere(® 
traits of character, phases of sp™ 
lacking in us—he was of finer 

He was out of his elem 
Steel’s offices with us—* * 


Neg 


—— ers and stenographers a 
checkers and verifiers OP™ 


of the oldest, one of the biggest insti- 
the United States, a freight clerk in 
‘¢ Steel Company! It was monstrous, 
/1 But there he was in the person of 
dand at that period of his service to 
 everts, aged, gray-haired, emaciated, 
ool at his high desk, poring over his 
ndolue freight bills day after day, figur- 
»minable examples, adding and sub- 
tying and dividing day after day, 
P most monotonous, the dreariest of 
< day after day. 

>} us knew. Fred Jenkinson had found 
s| was closer to Old Slats than the 
1 had told us—a few of us—why Red- 
fiily educated man, a university grad- 
; freight clerk in the offices of Stickem 
tiof men who had seen little more as 
x than the last grade of common 
not so much as that. 

: a hard man, an unsentimental 
tory summed up in one word— 
Kingslake’ s father. There was a 
j Tefined woman, gentle and quiet and 
ii; Kingslake’s mother. There were 
ig his father in his nature, the other 
# was the favorite of his father; the 
rn Redding Kingslake was that other. 
‘19 the two brothers lived apart from 
S nishing degree. Though there was a 
years in their ages, they were never 
mies—they did not love one another 
@ of nearly the same ages so generally 
7 found his pleasure in quiet games 
and in the books of his father’s big 
b} took to rough play with rough com- 
nilake was not sorry to see his brother 
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o|ge, whither he himself refused to go. 


were much 

é not to have . 
ti, inefficient 
1b 1t the plant. 


unalloyed happiness, the close of which was blackened 
and made sorrowful by the sudden death of his mother. 

Abundantly supplied with funds from his mother’s 
estate, the greater portion of which had been willed to him, 
he went to Europe, spent his first year there in a German 
university and left it to begin a five-year period of wan- 
dering along unfrequented historical byways, seeking out 
isolated spots of interest little visited by the student and 
the traveler, where he delved deep in research work, made 
copious notes, dreamed of the many articles and books he 
would one day write, and was happy. 

He was in an ancient Moorish village in Southern Spain 
when the news—two months old it was—of his father’s 
death came to him. He had heard from his father but 
twice since he had left home; from his brother no word 
had come before this brief and belated note. In each of his 
letters his parent had said that serious business difficulties 
were confronting him, but had not entered into details. 

His father was dead, but dead two months gone, and 
there was nothing to hurry Redding Kingslake home. 
His inheritance—that would be cared for by his brother 
of course. He did not need for ready money—there 
remained a modicum of that which had come to him from 
his mother’s estate—and for another half year he con- 
tinued in Spain, haunting the old towns and villages of the 
ancient Moors—stayed until there was left in his purse 
little more than sufficient means to carry him home. 

So he came back to his native city, to the places of his 
youth, there to find the great Kingslake business wrecked, 
his father’s vast wealth dissipated and his brother missing, 
gone no one knew whither. He had been robbed of his 
inheritance and he was all but penniless. A short talk 
with his father’s old attorney and he knew there was 
nothing which he could hope to recover. His brother’s 
work had been complete. 

In the home of the 
Widow Daniels, a 
woman who had once 
worked for his mother 
in various ways, he 
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procured lodging and board. That good lady was glad 
indeed to offer him a home, for she felt under great obli- 
gations to Redding Kingslake. And, too, she pitied him, 
though she was not aware of his poverty. 

Years before, prior to his going away to college, he had 
befriended her son, then a youth of his own age, a boyhood 
chum with whom he had played, with whom he had studied 
at school, the one boy of the town of whom he had made 
an intimate. He had loaned him sufficient money to en- 
able him to take a course in a business college in the big 
city fifty miles distant, drawing the funds from time to 
time from the liberal allowance his father and mother 
gave him. 

George Daniels had made a good business student and 
soon after completing his studies he had procured a posi- 
tion in the offices of the Stickney Steel Company, located 
in the big city. Before the end of his second year of service 
he had repaid Redding the loan with accrued interest. In 
the two or three letters written in that time he had shown 
his appreciation for the kindness rendered him. 

“T hope that some day I shall be able to show you as 
great a favor as you have shown me.” Thus he had once 
written. 

The Widow Daniels had much to say to her new lodger 
of the success that had come to her son in the several years 
he had been with the Stickney Steel Company. 

“He has done so well and his prospects are so good,” she 
said. ‘‘And he never comes home, Redding, that he 
doesn’t have something to say about you. He thinks so 
much of you. If you should ever need help I’m sure 
George would help you—I know he would.” 

Redding Kingslake smiled. Though his present ap- 
peared somewhat obscured, he held no doubts about his 
future and he could not imagine that he would ever be 
forced to call on George Daniels for assistance. For now 
would he do that which he had always wanted to do, what 
he had been planning, preparing to do for so many years— 
now he would write. Now he must write—necessity de- 
manded it. He must make his own living—he would do 
it with his pen. To what other means could he turn? 

So he brought out his treasured 
notes of his years of travel, equipped 
himself with a few reference books, 
rented a secondhand type- 
writer and in the quiet of the 
Widow Daniels’ little parlor 
sat down to compose a series 
of articles descriptive of the 
out-of-the-way places he had 
visited and stud- 
ied. And he re- 
joiced in his work 
and wrote with 
fervor and en- 
thusiasm. 

There can be 
no doubt that his 
sketches were 
carefully, even 
painstakingly 
written, couched 
in excellent Eng- 
lish and practi- 
cally faultless as 
regarded their 
technic. 

What quality 
or qualities they 
lacked, whether 
that of interest or 
vigor or brevity, 
thateditorsshould 
reject them one 
after another as 
quickly as they 
had been submit- 
ted will never be 
known. But his 
travel sketches 
would not sell— 
nobody wanted 
them. When the 
tenth one of them 
returned after its 
several trips to 
editorial offices he 
admitted to him- 
self the futility of 
his efforts in that 
line of writing 
and turned to the 
short story, con- 
fident that he 
would find suc- 
cess in that quar- 
ter. 

(Continued on 
Page 63) 


\ K T HEN I was a girl in my teens I was much 
impressed by the rich old lady in my town 

who always saved the basting threads she 

had already used. I looked down on that thrifty 
soul. I even went so far as to wonder if she had a 
soul. For, though I myself was far from rich, I had the atti- 
tude toward economy which prevailed in our lavish nineties. 
Until the past year I have maintained this lofty scorn 
of saving. Conscientiously and regularly I have misspent 
money. My tips to waiters would represent to-day a hand- 
some bank account. I never bought anything at three- 
ninety-eight if I saw a single chance of spending ten for it. 
I took no shameful care in preserving my possessions. And 
even when I might have practiced some harmless economy 


without danger of public observation I faltered before the. 


exacting tribunal of my own spirit. I was afraid that at 
one o’clock at night—that hour when you generally think 
of yourself what your enemies do all day long—some ghost 
would rise to hiss into my guilty ear: ‘‘ Tightwad!” 

I am not telling all this because I think that such details 
of my personal life are being awaited by a breathless world. 
My public confession is urged by the fact that I have been 
typical of my generation. Of course not everybody has 
been so fanatically intent upon spending money without 
any return as was I. Indeed, there were many folks who 
valued the dollar long before the dollar ceased to have 
value. But take us Americans as we were for the twenty 
years previous to the war and you find that we have been 
controlled very largely by one fear. Deeper than our hor- 
ror of a lonely old age, more gruesome a specter than 
economic dependence, has been the dread of being consid- 
ered tight. 

But there was other motivation than this. For at least 
two decades we Americans have been like children who 
boast to each other: ‘‘ My papa is richer than yours.”’ Our 
national pastime was pretending that we were wealthier 
than our bank account. And it was only through an indus- 
trious propaganda that we children acquired a taste for a 
new pastime. This was saving foodstuffs and buying Lib- 
erty Bonds. Then most of us turned our backs upon the 
old game and the French housekeeper making her tenth 
carbon copy of a soup bone, the German Hausfrau telling 
her guests to use the middle of the towel more frequently 
because otherwise the ends wore out so much sooner— 
these types at which we had heretofore sniffed became the 
models for our most fashionable toy. 


A Fad Becomes a Necessity 


FTER those first stimulating months with our new pas- 
time, however, many of us began to lapse. Sugar and 
meat saving, making over our old clothes, putting every 
extra dollar into Liberty Bonds—these began to look like 
the engine that stood under last year’s Christmas tree. The 
result was that many of us went back to the old game. It 
has been only during the past winter of rising prices that 
most of us have taken up economy in earnest. To-day, too, 
there is no flavor of novelty in the situation. No longer is 
thrift a mere toy, the new luxury which came to the jaded 
money spender. It is an actual necessity, a habit brought 
about by the same pressure which years ago induced that 
European frugality at which we used to laugh. 

Of course not everybody has submitted to the pressure. 
The island of Manhattan is still filled with henna-minded 
women who walk up and down Fifth Avenue in clothes 
intended to impress people whom they never knew and 
never expect to know. One of these women represents in 
her attire the tiny home to which most of us look forward 
for our old age. Her hat—a simple little thing with two 
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hot cross buns done in colored worsted—cost her perhaps 
fifty dollars. Her serge frock was bought at some noted 
specialty shop for $200. Her pair of low-necked French 
shoes was made to order at forty dollars. Add to these her 
sable neck piece, her silk stockings, lingerie and other acces- 
sories and you locate on the spot over $600. Even then, 
too, we have not taken into account the diamonds and 
other jewelry bought in the face of a rising market. 

This is the sort of woman who swells the bread line at the 
fashionable eating places. Never, in fact, were the expen- 
sive restaurants in New York so crowded as during this 
past winter. Getting an audience with a little terrapin 
nowadays is just about as difficult as getting one with the 
king-pin. If this does not sound plausible, hear the testi- 
mony of a friend of mine. 

“T used to be able to get a table at the Fitz if I called up 
an hour before lunch,” says she plaintively. “Nowadays 
when I telephone to the head waiter at eight o’clock in the 
morning of the day I want to lunch he says in a grieved 
way, ‘Oh, Mrs. X, if you had only let me know yesterday 
afternoon! The tables are all engaged now.’ If this sort of 
thing keeps up, you know, we shall soon have restaurant- 
table scalpers.”’ 

It is, of course, the woman willing to pay forty dollars 
for a pair of shoes and besieging the high-priced restaurant 
who has helped keep up the cost of living. She and the hus- 
band who pays ten dollars for a scarf and twenty-five dol- 
lars for a shirt have been the real scabs in the union of 
dollar miners. It is partly due to them that the dollar can- 
not be worked as it used to be. It is in spite of them that 
some of us have been able to extract a little lingering 
energy from this coin. 

Undoubtedly some of us are doing that. The fact of it is 
that the American sentiment for the dollar is much like 
that of a maiden for a departing suitor. No sooner did we 
see it vanishing than we commenced to try to hold it. At 
least we saw new virtues in it and resolved to cherish the 
limited amount of its society which remained to us. 

That you can save even in these times is indicated by the 
words of a buyer of women’s garments in the underground, 
lower-priced section of a prominent New York department 
store. 

“Nowadays,” says this young man, “‘you can get almost 
anything that you want at almost any price that you want. 
No, it may not be at the exact time that you want it, and 
it certainly won’t be without a lot of footwork and head- 
work. But the retail market is the same as the wholesale 
market, and I know that the latter is flooded with mer- 
chandise which may be bought at a bargain. I get those 
bargains by shopping round. I never take my eyes off the 
market. Every day six or seven of my scouts are out 
among the manufacturers, and they report just when a 
certain man is about to weaken on his price. 

“Suppose, then, I want a lot of navy serge dresses at 
about fifteen dollars a dress. I have seen the very thing 
that I am after, but it costs too much. So old Cunctator 
Fabius bides his time. Every day I send one of my assist- 
ants to the doomed manufacturer. At last my scout 
reports, ‘Those models are still hanging there on the hooks. 
They don’t move any more than if they had housemaid’s 
knee. I believe if you went round there this morning you 
could pick up the lot at your price.’ This buoyant conclu- 
sion is generally justified. I get my serge dresses at fifteen 
dollars—the very same ones that would have cost me three 
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to the phone-and-delivery-wagon form of marketing have 
been paying $1.02 a pound for this commodity throughout 
the winter. Yet there are certain small shops in neigh- 
borhoods where racial prejudice interferes with the de- 
mand for butter where it may be purchased at eighty 
cents a pound. Also, the farmer eliminating the mid- 
dleman comes to the rescue of the woman who really 
prefers saving to her kimono and the latest novel. For 
he has been able to sell not only butter but eggs and fresh 
vegetables at a price much lower than even the public 
markets. There are plenty of such small farmers in the 
vicinity of every large city, and many of them have in- 
stituted the custom of delivering their wares once or 
twice a week to the urban resident. All that we need to do 
to get in touch with this merchant is to overcome our old 
tendency toward the line of least resistance. 

The business woman to whom I have referred hunted out 
many bases of supply similar to this. She soon learned, for 
example, that you can buy many of the necessities of diet 
more cheaply at one of the various chains of stores where 
no deliveries are made than at the more pampering type. 
Of course this Spartan manhandling of your rations is not 
in line with our former thought, but it is an athleticism 
incumbent upon us if.we want to make the dollar go 
further. 

But shopping round for the cheap things is only one of 
the phases of our modern food economy. In order to pro- 
vide a diet which, in spite of diminished quantity, shall 
contain the elements necessary to health, many women 
to-day are taking courses in chemistry and food values. 
The cooking schools are crowded with women who formerly 
either allowed Olga to do it or else followed grandma’s 
recipes. In this connection it is interesting to hear the 
words of the head of a cooking school, a woman famous as 
the strategist of the new advance upon the kitchen stove. 
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“We used to live on the fat of the land,” says she, “and 
it was really the fate of the land. What could have been 
worse for us than grandma’s favorite recipes, than her 
cakes made with a dozen of eggs and a pound of butter, 
than her larded meats and potatoes, her ponderous gravies? 
We should have become a nation of dyspeptics if the wan- 
ing dollar had not made us all sit up and take notice. Now 
that we can no longer afford those rich things on which we 
were brought up, the general health is improving. After all, 
the Italians solved the riddle of a healthful frugality long 
ago. For in their macaroni and cheese they obtained a 
cheap meat substitute; from their inevitable salad and 
their green vegetables they extracted those vitamines so 
necessary to energizing the human organism; and their 
olive oil and fruit supplied all that was left to be desired in 
a balanced ration.”’ Of course the American appetite still 
demands something more varied than this rather unimag- 
inative diet. Yet the typical Italian meal is before us 
constantly as an assurance that sweet are the uses of the 
adversity of losing sweets. It illumines the path of those 
who used to think that the human body was merely an 
asylum to which we must commit every high-priced calorie 
upon which we could lay our hands. It shows us that we 
can live cheaply if we have to. For upon this economical 
diet—minus the juicy tenderloins, the rich pies and cakes, 
the Sybaritic sauces of grandma’s table—a nation has long 
been kept in health. 


Economizing on Meats 


CCORDING to most authorities, we don’t need to 
have meat every day of our lives. Yet if we insist upon 
this daily occurrence, there are many ways of doing it 
more cheaply than we did in former times. The expensive 
cuts may be varied by such meats as lamb hearts and 
veal hearts, which, parboiled, broiled and 
used in a casserole, give the average 
family this portion of their diet at about 
thirty-five cents. Then there is haddock 
roe. Since the day of inflated values many 
housewives have come to realize that this 
dish when well prepared is capable of 
becoming a delicacy. It is almost as 
pleasing as shad roe, yet whereas the 
standardized delicacy has cost here in 
New York as much as $1.25, the haddock 
roe may be had for twenty-two cents. 
Oxtails, chicken livers and the chuck 
steak are other comparatively cheap al- 
ternatives. The last has, of course, ad- 
vanced in price far beyond that which 
used to be asked for the tenderloin. It is 
(Continued on Page 72) 


They tried the blue. They tried the green. 

They trembled when she disapproved; 
And when she waved the pink away 
They tried the lilac and the gray. 


She perched the black upon her nose. 
She hid an eye behind the blue. 
She set the orange and the rose, 
With subtle artistry, askew. 
She stripped the windows of their store, 
Then sent her slaves to search for more. 


And while they searched—oh, happy face, 
Against the dark eternal night, 
If I could paint you with the grace 
The Master used! . . . A lovely light 
Shone in the laughter of her eyes. 
They glowed with sudden sweet surprise. 


She saw—the very hat for spring! 

The first one, with the golden feather, 
Dropped from a laughing angel’s wing 
Through skies of Paradisal weather. 
She pinned it on her dainty head. 

“This is the very thing!” she said. 


“Now, don’t you like me?” “Yes, I do,” 
I said. The slaves were far away. 
“Your eyes have never looked so blue.”’ 
“T mean the hat,” she tried to say. 

I kissed her. ‘‘ Wait a bit,’’ said she. 
“There’s just one more I want to see.” 


Who knows but, when the uproar dies, 
And mightier songs are dead and gone, 
Perhaps her laughing face may rise 

Out of the darkness and live on, 

If one—who loves—should.read and say 
This also happened, in that day. 
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N DECEMBER 10, 1919, quite late AD 
QO in the morning, the door marked “ Pri- LOW 

vate” in the glass inclosure opened 
finally and J. Belgrave Fisher appeared, 
looking across his customers’ 
room. He stood still, erect 
and dignified, surveying the 
stock board with his head 
well back, the attitude of ac- 
customed command which 
was his. Yet a close observer 
might have noticed a subtle 
difference in his pose as he 
stood there waving his eye- 
glasses thoughtfully. 

There was also a consider- 
able difference in his custom- 
ers. There were fewer in the 
chairs, many familiar faces 
were gone, and there were 
strangers too among the 
smaller company which gath- 
ered round his ticker. 

“Did you see what she 
did?”’ said the short, thick- 
set man who was at one side 
of the door, standing astride 
with his hand at his lower 
vest, looking up a little 
askance at the board with 
the sharp, characteristic side- 
long glance which marked— 
the newcomers to the office 
all noticed—that older and 
more experienced operator in 
those rooms, Mr. Augustus 
J. Halpin. 

“What did what?” asked 
the broker a little sharply. 

“Agmo! Bang! Five points 
more!” replied the other with 
characteristic staccato brev- 
ity of speech. 

Mr. Fisher watched 
severely, his waving eye- 
glasses now frozen to his eyes. 

“That’s all right. That’s 
allright,” he said reassuringly 
after an interval, his glasses 
starting waving again. “The 
whole market’s down.” 

“Took at Spurp!”’ said Mr. 
Halpin briefly. “Ten points 
higher—comparatively !” 

“Comparatively—yes. But they’re all down! They’re 
all down!”’ said Mr. Fisher in the voice of one cautioning 
against precipitate and unreasoning alarm. ~“‘What else 
could they be? What can you expect, with the present 
situation between this bunch at Washington and the big 
men—the money power here in Wall Street? First this 
iniquitous income tax, destroying American enterprise, 
American capital and American business. -And next the 
action—the absolutely unwarranted squeeze by the money 
power—the Federal Reserve scaring this country to death 
under manipulation by these big men down in Wall Street. 
What can you expect in such a condition?”’ - 

“‘Spurp is and has been the better stock—the better buy 
always,” said Mr. Halpin, apparently not listening to this 
speech. 

“ Possibly,’”’ said Mr. Fisher coldly. 

“1’d have had it this minute,” stated Mr. Halpin, “‘if it 
hadn’t been for you!’”’ His manner, it might be seen, had 
also considerably changed. His glance was not indeed less 
significant, but it had a new meaning. It was very mark- 
edly suspicious. 

“What?” inquired Mr. Fisher shortly. 

“Spurp common, if you hadn’t argued me out of it into 
this thing—this Agmo!”’ 

On hearing this Mr. Fisher’s gaze was lowered tempo- 
rarily from the upper part of the board to the speaker. 
His eyeglasses stopped waving as he looked down. 

“You are at liberty,’’ he said coldly, “at any time of 
course that you see fit to withdraw your account from us. 
But not—not to make false statements of that kind. 
False!’’ he repeated very definitely and, having said this, 
started his glasses waving again. 

“T didn’t mean that exactly,” said Mr. Halpin hastily. 

But there was still a brooding, smoldering suspicion in 
his glance—up under his brows—which would be strongly 
suggestive to anyone who was familiar at all with Na- 
poleonana of the great Corsican in his later years at 
St. Helena, surrounded by his enemies. 
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“‘Quick — Before Three o’Clock —the Closing!’’ She Said, 
Snatching the Telephone From Her Parent's Desk 


“What has happened here?” said Mr. Fisher, then 
going on with the air of one who understands and is still 
willing to condone a not-unnatural feeling of human na- 
ture. ‘‘We’ve seen a great fall in the market, engineered 
by a combination of influences, of unbelievable clumsiness 
in governmental offices, coupled with the most sinister, 
arbitrary and dangerous manipulation by the money 
power that I have ever chanced to encounter in my experi- 
ence on the Street—these big interests trying to shake 
down the good stocks into their hands. 

‘On the other hand,” he went on, “they have, I believe, 
done their worst. You’ve seen the bottom in my opinion. 
The interests have, in fact, accomplished their purpose. 
Stocks are now in strong hands, where they will remain. 

“Strong hands,” repeated Mr. Fisher with a slight 
confusion of metaphor, “who have a knowledge of funda- 
mental values and are right after them, to get them for 
themselves—these big monied men of this country who 
know where the hidden profits lie. They’ve squeezed Wall 
Street—those other members of this combination, those 
politicians at Washington, those haters of the leadership of 
Wall Street in this country. 

“But what have they accomplished? They were unable 
to squeeze the hidden profits out of the great successful 
industries of this country naturally. All they’ve done is 
to throw them once again into the hands—the hands of 
the big, wise, unscrupulous men of Wall Street, which 
were waiting there to take them. 

“And the man who hangs on now,” said Mr. Fisher, 
pointing his eyeglasses meaningly at Mr. Halpin—“ this 
last quarter of an hour—to such stocks as Agmo—yes, and 
Spurp too—will reap the reward of his foresight; his fore- 
sight and fortitude and courage. And you'll see that,” he 
said definitely, “next week, when the annual report of 
Agmo is given out to the public. I’m not at liberty to say 
all I know,” said Mr. Fisher. ‘I’m not at liberty to-go 
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“Don't You Think,"' She Was Asking Him, 


Mr. Janus, an Elderly Man With a Café Complexion, 
Gave an IilsConcealed Giance of Apprehension 


‘Never mind that name!” cried Mr. Payne, arranging 
his collar again. 

““Didn’t you say you wanted to take me out to lunch- 
eon,” she inquired, “‘the next time I came in?”’ 

“T certainly did say so,’ said Mr. Payne, smiling now 
and forgetting Agmo for the minute as he took a fuller 
view of her. 

“And spend a lot of money on me?” 

“T certainly did,” replied Mr. Payne, growing more and 
more light-hearted as he looked at her. 


“That I Look Exactly Like an Adventuress?” 
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“You're all right, old thing,” she said with now obvious 
approval. ‘‘And maybe I can cheer you up,’ she added 
with a very direct glance at him. 

“T know you will,”’ he said heartily. 

“T’m going to,” she asserted quite positively. 

Passing out of the room in her company, however—his 
glance over her shoulder registering another half point 
drop in Agmo common—a sudden pang struck him which 
had not been unusual lately, a feeling that she took others’ 
troubles with a strange callousness, even for one so young 
and thoughtless. It suddenly occurred to him again that 
here might be in this young and attractive body a singu- 
larly frivolous and unfeeling soul, careless of all other 
interests but her own. He dismissed this unworthy and 
uncomfortable thought, however, and was soon walking 
leisurely west from the Avenue in her gay and spirited 
company toward.a not-unknown French restaurant which 
they not infrequently patronized. 

“Don’t you think,” she was asking him, “that I look 
exactly like an adventuress in these?” 

She was alluding, he saw, to her new jade earrings and 
no doubt also to the green-and-gold hat in a turban effect 
which she wore to match them, and perhaps her entire 
costume, 

“Yes, perhaps you do,” he said, assenting to her obvious 
hope, but yet with a certain lack of relish which had been 
growing on him, as a matter of fact, since they had come 
down together with a large company of men on the elevator. 

“T hope you do,” she told him. “I took pains enough to. 
And this too,’’ she said, looking downward. 

“Yes, I noticed,’’ said Mr. Payne of Boston briefly. 
Since they had come down upon the street, in fact, he had 
been conning it furtively, and had often observed others 
doing so. 

“You must have seen them before,” she said. 

“What?” he exclaimed with a slight involuntary start. 
He had just marked, too, another observer passing. 

“In Paris last summer—before you came away.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, I think so,’’ said Mr. Payne in a non- 
committal manner. 

“Just below the knees! That’s what 

““Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Payne hastily in the tone of one who 
has just had a serious misunderstanding corrected. ‘‘Are 
they coming here?” 

“Oh, yes. You'll see them all over—all over New York 
in a month or two.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Mr. Payne, but still without any heart 
in his voice. 

“Don’t you like them?”’ 

“Well, they strike me, if I must be frank,’ said Mr. 
Payne quite precisely, ‘‘as just a trifle abbreviated.” 

He was feeling—he could not conceal it from himself 
now—that instinct, that perhaps unworthy sense of pro- 
prietary interest 
which so often stimu- 
lates the strong desire 
in men, especially in 
recent years and 
months, that their 
own particular 
womenfolk should at 
times give themselves 
more ample physical 

protection. It 
was no doubt 
unjust, unkind 
and unworthy 
of him, but he 
oe) could not deny 
ae he felt it with 
} the approach 
of every new 
observer. 
> Y Oucrema 
prude—from 
Boston,” said 
his attractive 
companion 
with a consid- 
erably bright- 
ened color in 
her cheeks. 
“T am, lam 
EW a9 Ke aa Ba 
Payne ad- 
mitted briefly. 
“Well, you’ll 
have to get 
used to them,” 
said his com- 
panion philo- 
sophically, 
“like every- 
thing else— 
here in New 
. York.” 
(Continued on 
Page 170) 
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Her Exclamation Was Full of the Deepest Solicitude. 


xIX 
Nei PARSONS DULEY lived in a 


three-room apartment between Fifth 

and Madison Avenues in one of the 
uptown cross streets. He liked to be comfort- 
able and was inclined to self-indulgence. 
This was particularly true on Sunday mornings, when he 
usually elected to sleep until round ten o’clock and then 
look over the newspapers before bath and breakfast. 
Things were going pretty well for Duley and he had been 
thinking seriously of employing a man, thus relieving him- 
self of the necessity of going out for his coffee and rolls. 

Duley urged Jud Dunlap to share his lodgings and the 
services of a Jap to do the housekeeping, but Jud objected 
to the arrangement. He liked to get up at an hour that 
scandalized Duley. He usually had breakfast at some all- 
night restaurant before the others were open for business. 
He took long walks, sometimes uptown, sometimes down. 
He discovered that in the market districts the day began 
long before sunrise and was practically over when ordinary 
business got under way. 

He would sometimes take an early morning train out 
into New Jersey, Long Island or Westchester and do five- 
mile hikes that cleared his brain and helped to keep him 
physically fit. These excursions he urged his partner to 
share, but Duley held up his hands in horror. 

Jud was an habitually early retirer. When the night life 
of the city was getting under way Jud was usually dream- 
ing. He still kept his inexpensive room at the Hotel Ar- 
thurfield. His dreams covered a vast range. Often they 
were of the Ashaluna hills. The tinkle of the ice in the hall 
boy’s pitcher borne past his door became the tinkle of bells 
hanging from the necks of grazing cattle. The street noises 
outside his window blended into the roar of the river pour- 
ing through the Sluice. In those dreams he saw again the 
wilderness, the mountain sides, the carpeted aisles of the 
woods or the tangled thicket ‘of swamp cedars, penetrated 
only by the winding tracks of browsing deer. And he 
dreamed of Mary Beverly. Often he saw her as he had 
known her back home, with the nifty little trick hunting 
costume, the close-drawn knitted cap that made a snug 
frame for her colorful vivid face, her sparkling black eyes. 

Jud didn’t want a valet or a half interest in one. He 
could dress himself and walk unassisted to his meals. 
Duley was welcome to all that. He’d been brought up to 
it, and Jud was only too glad that Duley’s share of the 
profits of I. I. C. C. made such things possible. Semi- 
occasionally he visited Duley’s abode, which he regarded 
as effete, 
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What then was the plump young man’s amazement on 
the Sunday morning following the discomfiture of the 
Mogridge crowd to hear Jud’s voice on the house telephone 
announcing his presence in the hall below and peremptorily 
demanding if he couldn’t come right up. 

Duley said, ‘‘Sure,’’ wrapped his dressing gown about 
him and popped back into bed, where he made himself 
comfortable with bunched-up pillows. 

Jud stepped from the elevator, turned the knob and 
entered, slamming the door behind him. 

“‘Ain’t you up yet? Well, of all the fat, lazy—say, have 
you seen the Sunday papers?” 

“Just waked up, imbecile. What’s all the excitement?” 

“Look here, Dule! Read that!” 

Duley hastily cast his eye down the column which his 
partner indicated on a page of financial comment. 

“T see,” he said. ‘‘I could have guessed as much. I 
wondered how soon I’d hear confirmation.” 

“Gosh!” said Jud. “It kind of knocked me off my 
pins.” 

The article which had roused his interest and seemed to 
have disturbed him in no small measure was an account of 
the raid on the stock of Burns, Elkman & Co. It said 
in part: 

Burns-Elkman common was rudely wakened from a long 
and complacent slumber this week and it now transpires 
that very large interests were back of the sensational acro- 
batics which the stock indulged in. It was only a few 
days ago that the Street learned of the acquisition of con- 
trol by the Mogridge-Intercontinental crowd, but their 
control was fated to be of short duration and has cost 
them heavily. ‘ 

The Jordan interests went about the business of obtain- 
ing command in thoroughly characteristic fashion. No 
doubt Burns-Elkman will thrive hereafter, for the Jordan 
energies are sure to be both aggressively and construc- 
tively exerted. Small stockholders who were lucky enough 
or wise enough not to be shaken down by the sensational 
flurry will doubtless profit by the new régime. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that a turnover of this sort carries 
with it a certain ruthless disregard of consequences to the 
ignorant and timid. 


Duley looked up at Jud, who had pulled a chair close to 
the bed, 
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an’s office and tell him plumb to his 
ak of him.” 
d Duley in alarm, ‘‘don’t do that! 
je old boy. He’s too powerful. If he 
ll find some way to smash us. He’s a 
an enemy he’s one of the most fatal 
seared to death of him and so’s every- 
e financial district. No one has ever 
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“My Old Ashaluna Kid. Hear Her Scold. She’s Pretty Much Upset, I’tt Say” 


they were the ones who were pinched worst. It would be 
absurd to expect 

“Shorts! What the devil is a short? A short skate 
maybe, like you and me, to line our pocketbooks with other 
people’s money. And we’ve gone and tied up our profits in 
one way or another—say, do you think I’ll ever spend a 
peaceful minute in that house I bought? What do you 
think my mother’d say? She wrote me she had full con- 
fidence the money I made was got honestly. Poor old 
lady, wouldn’t she throw a duck fit if she knew I was one 
of a gang of highbinders 

“Now look here, Jud, this won’t do! You are only 
working yourself up into a stew—and it’s both silly and 
useless. Have you had your breakfast?” 

“No, don’t know’s I want any. I’m upset.’ 

“You need coffee and some nice crisp ham. You also 
need half a grapefruit. Probably you could use a large 
dish of oatmeal with very thick gummy cream. I am of 
the opinion you would not dodge a stack of fine brown 
griddle cakes with maple sirup like the kind you have 
back in Ashaluna. J’ll array myself in a neat but tasteful 
manner and we’ll blow round to the club and eat like 
gentlemen. Then you can talk about this thing on a sane 
and nourishing basis. Now be a good boy, Juddy, and 
read the funny pages while poor old Dule gets shaved and 
dressed.” 


A large, unusually good-looking young man walked into 
the offices of Jordan & Co., corner Wall and Broad Streets, 
at an early hour on Monday. 

“T want to see Mr. Jordan,” he said. 

“Your name, please?” 

Jud’s interrogator was a businesslike young woman be- 
hind one end of a marble counter, whose duties were indi- 
cated by a sign reading ‘‘ Information.” 


“Dunlap.” 

The young lady caused a telephone to function and 
presently informed the applicant, ‘‘ Mr. Jordan’s secretary 
will see you.” 

“‘T didn’t ask to see Mr. Jordan’s secretary. I want to 
see Mr. Jordan—right away.” 

The young lady was imperturbable. 
man appeared. 

“Tam Mr. Jordan’s secretary,” he said politely. “‘ Would 
you mind letting me know the nature of your business? 
I think you said your name was Dunham.”’ 

“No, I didn’t say my name was Dunham. My name is 
Dunlap and I would mind very much statin’ the nature of 
my business—to anyone except Mr. Jordan personally.” 

“T see,’”’ said the secretary. ‘‘ Please step this way.” 

Through a gate in the marble counter passed Judson 
Dunlap, and the young lady labeled “Information” 
stared. Strangers did not usually get by that gate so 
promptly. 

The secretary, however, recognized Jud’s name as that 
of the man whom his chief had recently been at so much 
pains to locate. He knew his job would be of little worth if 
he failed to treat Mr. Dunlap with any less consideration 
than, say, the Secretary of the Treasury, who sometimes 
called on L. J. He led Jud into a semiprivate office, or 
waiting room, where he asked him to be seated. It was a 
beautiful room, paneled in some dark wood. Rare paint- 
ings in costly frames adorned the walls. In them Jud rec- 
ognized the work of master hands. He sat and studied 
them wistfully. 

One represented a sylvan glade, in the midst of which he 
perceived tiny vague figures dancing in a flood of sunlight. 
The thing was palpitant, full of mystery, intriguing by 
what it suggested rather than by what it definitely de- 
picted. It was not a large painting. Evidently it was 
of considerable 
value, for like the 
others it was care- 
fully protected by 
a glass-paneled 
case. Jud inspect- 
ed the small plate 
attached to the 
frame whereon 
was lettered the 
name of the artist. 

“T knew it,” 
said Jud breath- 
lessly. “It’s the 
genuine article. 
It’s a she doover. 
Iwish Mary could 
see it. I’d like to 
have her explain 
it to me.”’ 

From this first 
picture he swung 
toward another. 
He gave a little 
gasp. In a twin- 
kling he was trans- 
ported as on a 
magic carpet back 
to his native Ash- 
aluna. There was 
no mistaking 
those hills. 

It was winter, 
and they lay, fair 
and glistening, 
snow blue, shot 
with cold opaline 
fires, scarred with 
those tremendous 
rifts caused by 
God knew what 
age-old geologic 
upheavals. There 
were the black 
pointed trees, too, 
stretching up at- 
tenuating fingers 
and at the top the 
wind-blown bald 
rocks, where even 
the snows could 
not cling for long. 
And above all the 
sky, thin blue, 
cold and pure, 
aloof, full of the 
light but not the 
heat of the sun, 
flecked with 
clouds tiny and 
delicate as spun 

(Continued on 
Page 85) 
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William the Conqueror 


N AMERICA we have no large number of show places 

such as the old-time Old World once could boast, 
though in our colonial days we made a good start by way 
of family estates and mansion houses, It was a beautiful 
life, that of the well-to-do American in early America. The 
traditions of such aristocracy as we have still cluster round 
the wide halls and spacious chambers of many an old-time 
Southern or New England home. We like to think of the 
stateliness of those old days—their assuredness and ease. 

Suppose you to-day were given one of the old mansion 
houses, even with its wide acres attached. You might not 
be able to keep it up. The old Virginian had slave labor 
about his house and in his fields. He made money easily 
out of tobacco and slaves, raising and selling both. The 
magnate of New England, rich out of rum or shipping or 
what you like, had household labor at the cost of a few 
shillings a week. All supplies in those times were cheap, 
and even among the richer people the wants were far 
simpler than they are to-day. 

The colonial house may be seen to-day in our suburbs, 
perhaps on a fifty-foot lot, with two trees and one snowball 
bush in front. If it can boast two servants they are sure 
to be expensive and apt to be transient. Its reminiscent 
Corinthian columns are more or less a mockery. Its 
owner, perhaps on a salary of $25,000 a year, sells it 
because he cannot afford it. He goes to California, and a 
facile architect devises for him a bungalow which is almost 
different. His wife can make shift between Japs. His 
daughter can eke out with the dust cloth. He himself can 
help sweep the floor. If he doesnot go to California his alter- 
native is a flat or one of those groups of torture chambers 
known as apartment hotels. His wife now may occupy 
a rocking-chair in the lobby, gossip sixteen hours in the 
day, and perhaps keep a small dog. 

No nobler ambition ever filled the heart of any ambi- 
tious American than to haye wide acres of his own, a tall 
house with hospitable doors, a long table with friends, a 
wide fireplace with friends, large rooms with books and 
friends, ample stables with horses and dogs, noble halls 
with pictures—ease and personal content over it all. That 
was the ambition of an earlier day. Usually to-day it is 
simmered down in alternative to a bungalow and a car, or 
to a room in an apartment hotel and a car. 

A chance communication calls up the picture of another 
sort of home of an earlier America, one as valuable in our 
history. We speak now of a time and place when a young 
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man worked for ten dollars a month, an able-bodied man 
for nineteen dollars a month, yet none was given to com- 
plaint. There was no I. W. W., no International, no Com- 
munist Party, no union of striking laboring men. 

“The hired hand was one of the family, and as the 
family usually rose at the hour of four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and worked sixteen hours a day, the hired hand, being 
one of the family, did the same. The hired girl worked for 
two dollars a week. She was also one of the family, and in 
addition to her household duties she usually helped the 
boys with the chores. She married her employer’s son and 
became one of the family in fact. 

“Then one fine day Bill, her husband, drove the covered 
wagon up in front of the homestead, and the family and 
neighbors gathered round them to bid them good-by. The 
erstwhile hired girl, now Bill’s wife, kissed paw and maw 
and the girls good-by with many tears, and then climbed 
over the wheel and took her place beside Bill, and 
they turned their faces resolutely toward the land of the 
setting sun. No one but Old Tige accompanied them on 
that trip from the homeland. 

“When they arrived at their claim they were among the 
first settlers, and Bill built them a sod house with his own 
hands, and his young wife hung the motto, ‘God Bless Our 
Home,’ on the wall. They had no piano in the soddy, but 
the song of birds and Bill’s cheery whistle when he returned 
from work were a good substitute, and none of the neigh- 
bors had pianos. 

“The young wife planted hollyhocks, pinks and bache- 
lor’s buttons in the front yard. They reminded her of the 
flowers in the garden back home, and Bill planted some 
cottonwoods, for there were many trees back East. 

“When they went to town Bill declared that his wife 
looked fine in her new gingham dress, and when Bill put 
on his store clothes she frequently remarked that she had 
the best-looking man in the whole county. Times were 
when the neighbors went with them. Then they put a 
board across the wagon box and got along real well. 

“The divorce courts had very little to de in those days 
and in those homes, for they were too busy to quarrel if 
they had wanted to, and they didn’t want to. They had 
enlisted together to fight the battle of life, and neither one 
shirked. There were no slackers in those days. There were 
no apartment hotels. There were no lap dogs—Old Tige 
was too big, and besides he was too busy out in the real 
yard, where there were no potted palms. 

“In after years when Christmas came, Bill, who had 
sold a hundred bushels of corn for ten dollars, bought his 
wife a new dress. She declared that God never made a 
better or more generous man. Meantime she had saved 
some butter-and-egg money without letting on to Bill, and 
she got him a four-dollar hat. Bill vowed she would plumb 
spoil him, catering to his pride thataway. Their little 
girls went frantic with joy over their china dolls, and Bill 
Junior strutted up and down the big road showing off his 
new copper-toed boots, just the same as daddy’s, only 
better, for daddy’s didn’t have the shiny copper toes. 

“The old wagon has fallen into disuse. The garage that 
houses the limousine is much more commodious than the 
sod house grandpa built. Grandpa and grandma are hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, so the granddaughters say. It is very 
unseemly for grandpa to call the attention of the guests to 
the plebeian ancestry of his grandchildren, when the grand- 
children are doing their level best to trace their patrician 
descent back to the days of William the Conqueror. They 
can trace their ancestry in direct line to William the Con- 
queror, but the neighbors called him Bill.” 


Profiteers 


HIS isa defense of profiteers. A profiteer is an ordinary 

mortal actuated by the universal desire to get all he 
can. His stock in trade may be canned meat, bituminous 
coal, cob pipes or a certain skill with his hands. No matter. 
In any case his profit is gauged by the public’s willingness 
to be trimmed. 

A Greek philosopher who lived in an age unacquainted 
with jazz and ouija boards once remarked that as sheep 
grow excited at sight of green pasture, so his wit functioned 
best in the presence of worthy auditors. 
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; Loss, Son’s Gain 
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Father is still cutting coupons from the bond he bought 
in 1890; but if he had to sell it in the present market he 
would lose about $280 on it. Son could buy a bond of the 
same issue for $720 and it would yield him, not a beggarly 
four per cent but rather more than five and one-half; and 
the bond is even sounder than it was thirty years ago, for 
with the growth of the country the security behind the 
mortgage has doubled or trebled in value. 

Some of Father’s railway stocks bought upon the 
soundest advice to be had in the nineties have shrunk in 
value even more than his bonds. If he sold all his holdings 
to-day they would bring scarcely two-thirds of their cost. 

Father has always been a salaried man. His employers 
think well of him and have increased his pay fairly, even 
liberally, from time to time; but within the last two years 
he has been gradually forced to the knowledge that he can 
no longer live within his salary, though he pinches his dol- 
lars much tighter than he did in 1912 or 1914. 

He is not so much worried as mortified at being com- 
pelled to turn in coupons and dividend checks to pay 
household bills; for he has always maintained that a 
prudent man who manages well ought to be able to live on 
his salary and regard income from investments as money to 
save. This state of affairs vexes him less than it did at first 
because most of his cronies at the club, men who share his 
own ideas of thrift, have freely confessed that they are in 
the same plight as he. 

Taking it by and large, Father’s financial outlook is not 
overbright. The cheerfulest thing about it is that Father 
is the kind of man he is. His is not the sort of life story 
that old men in poorhouses tell one another. There is 
something about Father’s character which shouts that he 
will never suffer actual want. 

And now for the rosy picture! Son, though he is filling 
a job that requires very little skill, is earning about four 
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times what Father earned in 1890 for doing much more 
exacting work. He is not a naturally thrifty lad; but in 
the last twelve or fourteen months, stimulated by Father’s 
talks, he has accumulated about $1000. He can put part 
of it into a Liberty Bond that will yield him a full six per 
cent, or he can invest the whole thousand in a well secured 
railway or industrial bond that will pay him seventy dollars 
a year. If he chooses the latter alternative he will be buy- 
ing income at the rate of $1430 a hundred as against the 
$2000 or $2500 that Father paid. His chances of selling at 
a profit are much better than Father’s were back in 1890. 

Among Son’s advantages are his immunities. The tax- 
gatherers lay heavy hands on Father, but Son they can as 
yet barely tag. What he makes he can keep, if only he will; 
and if he uses his opportunities he can make a great deal. 
He can not only accumulate investments far more rapidly 
than Father did, but he may expect to find that the pur- 
chasing power of his income will gradually increase. 

For perhaps twenty years the buying power of Father’s 
dollars has been declining. That of Son’s dollars will in- 
evitably grow. Never in our time has it cost so much to 
satisfy present needs; but he who goes into the market 
to buy future income finds that he has arrived on the 
world’s great bargain day. It is not likely that there will 
be another such during the life of this generation. 

Of the two situations, Son’s is much the more cheerful. 
Seemingly he has but to live to win; and yet his future is 
less certainly predictable than Father’s, for one of its 
factors is still an unknown quantity. The x in Son’s 
future stands for his character. It has to do with the boy’s 
pluck, perseverance, steadiness, habits, thrift, industry. 
Father’s x was evaluated years ago and we know just what 
itis. Son’s xis the key to his whole future: If itis as large 
a quantity as Father’s he may walk down the years like a 
conquering hero. 
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ITHOUT question one of the 
\ \ most pressing problems before 
the whole civilized world to- 
day is the functioning of government itself. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken government is breaking down, not only 
here in America but all over the world. The reasons for 
this deplorable drift—which is especially unfortunate at 
this juncture because it gives strength and opportunity, 
and reasonableness perhaps, to various factors of unrest 
working for overturn of government and order—are, I 
think, mainly two: 

First. During the last thirty or forty years all the great 
nations of the earth, including our own, have piled upon 
government an immense number of undertakings that are 
new to government. 

SECOND. Meanwhile there has been no remodeling of 
the administrative machinery itself, notably in America, 
to take advantage of the lessons of business experience. 
We have revised over and over again all our methods of 
doing business in the executive organizations of corpora- 
tions. We have adjusted the relation between the men 
who think and the men who execute. But in government 
we are still moving along the same old lines, with the old 
parliamentary procedure, which seems to the business 
man necessarily cumbersome at best, on one hand; and, 
on the other hand, waste, overlapping of functions, con- 
fusion, and too few of the excellencies and efficiencies that 
argue power. 

Clearly it is a most unfortunate thing that at a time 
when we see before us the complete breakdown of all prin- 
ciples of government in Russia there should be the failure 
to function of other great governments in other parts of 
the world. Clearly that fact plays into the hands of those 
who are critical of the constitutional forms of government, 
notably not so much in France as in Italy, Great Britain 
and the United States. You have only to read the news- 
papers of Great Britain, thus, to see how discontented 
people are with the Parliament and the cabinet, and how 
they are beginning to feel about for ways and means to 
make substitutions for the old and unpopular order. And 
in like manner, too, though discontent here is, with refer- 
ence to the Government, perhaps less chronic, we can dis- 
cern much of the same general discontent with reference to 
Congress and the executive branches of the Government. 


More Government, Less Liberty 


T IS unfortunate that we should have had at this time 

our experience with the treaty, and that we should have 
found it necessary to venture into new fields. 

It is unfortunate that there had to be so much delay in 
disposing of the treaty, no matter how one feels about the 
treaty itself, and so great an appearance of disagreement 
over our inability to agree upon formulas; for that delay, 
that sense of disagreement, emphasized to the man in the 
street the apprehension that the Government isn’t func- 
tioning, that things in Washington are not getting done, 
that something somewhere is the matter. 

This apprehension that our Government doesn’t func- 
tion, that it takes all too long to accomplish anything even 
when a subject has been thought out, that there are too 
many agencies, too much duplication, too much waste of 
public funds—is aggravated by our inability longer to col- 
lect sufficient taxes to pay the expenses of the Government 
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by indirect methods of taxation. It wasn’t very long ago 
when we had the first billion-dollar Congress. The country 
was more or less aghast at the idea of a billion-dollar 
Congress, but Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House, assured 
us that this is a billion-dollar country! 

We were spending a billion dollars a year before we 
entered the war; but in the present fiscal year we must 
face four billions as the necessary cost of running the coun- 
try, and that huge sum rests heavily upon business, indus- 
try, savings. But that is not the worst. For the next four 
or five years we must, unless there is extensive modifica- 
tion in the Government’s methods and plans, hold up to 
the expenditure of a like stupendous sum each year. That 
is not theory, it is the fact; it is not guesswork, it is simply 
a matter of arithmetic. For the reasons are in: In the 
first place the purchasing power of the dollar is not quite 
half what it was, which makes it necessary to appropriate 
two billions where we should have appropriated only a 
billion before. Then the interest on the public debt is a 
billion, in round figures. And the new activities that have 
been heaped upon the Government require another billion. 

Now many of these new activities, with their enormous 
cost in expense and confusion, along with the apprehension 
that the Government isn’t functioning, are due tothesteady 
growth during the last generation of the great political 
superstition of our time, which more and more decisively 
has set above the individual rights of the American citizen 
the sovereignty of government. Government, in America, 
has tended steadily to become less and less the handmaid 
of the American people, more and more their sovereign. 
That, basically, is the reason it has become imponderable. 

It is the strangest thing in the world that we hard- 
headed, eminently practical Americans ever should have 
permitted ourselves to be deluded by the great political 
superstition that the Government is a sovereign which can 
do as it likes with the life, the business, the occupation and 
the property of every individual citizen. Here in America 
civil liberty is clearly defined in a written Constitution, 
and clearly is protected by the courts from invasion alike 
by the stronger or more self-seeking individual or corpor- 
ate entity or by the Government itself. Nevertheless, 
during recent years those who have interpreted our Con- 
stitution and our history aright have witnessed with no 
little alarm a marked tendency in the Government to 
throw more and more emphasis on the action of govern- 
ment and less and less on the importance of civil liberty. 

The thoroughly obscurantist and reactionary doctrine 
is now taught—and curiously enough it is taught in the 
name of progress—that the individual has no rights save 
those which society may by majority vote him. Yet we all 
know that officialism is slow, that it is expensive, that it is 
unadaptive, that it is unprogressive, that it has a tendency 
to tyrannize and a tendency to become corrupt; that once 
there is created a large official class it is as hard to shake off 
as the Old Man of the Sea. 

Nevertheless, we have drifted steadily toward the old 
autocratic relation between state and people that existed 
when there were men ruling and men ruled. We have 
accepted slowly but surely the great political superstition, 
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this burden, that, clearly—the evidence is in—it is quite 
impossible for the Chief Executive to handle, amidst the 
complexities of existing laws, the departments and the 
scores of other governmental agencies. He cannot—he has 
not the authority to do so—move and array in efficient 
formation the departments and other agencies, as, for 
instance, one can move king and pawns in a game of chess. 
Very much, and far too much, of the burden of adminis- 
tration therefore falls back on Congress; and in large part 
because of that fact not only must Congress neglect the 
mature consideration it is designed to give public questions 
of large import, not only is wide latitude given for charges 
and countercharges of waste and corruption and ineffi- 
ciency, but general dissatisfaction with both Congress and 
the Administration is greatly encouraged at a time when 
that dissatisfaction is eminently a menace to our national 
safety. 

At best the duties of legislators are difficult. Theirs is a 
qualitative job, with the widest implications. It would 
be amusing, then, were it not so serious, to view the man- 
ner in which we apply our national penchant for quantity 
production to legislation. It has been pointed out, thus, 
that in 1850, when the population of Great Britain was 
approximately 27,000,000 in a year when Parliament 
enacted more laws than in either the preceding or the suc- 
ceeding year, its record of public laws filled 116 chapters 
and 831 printed pages. In 1915, when New York State 
had but 10,000,000, the Legislature of that state passed 
public laws that filled 729 chapters and 2691 pages. Dur- 
ing the four legislative sessions ending with 1914 the New 
York Legislature passed 3583 laws, filling 11,110 printed 
pages. During substantially the same period Parliament 
passed only 250 public laws, aggregating 1682 pages. 
Again, in 1914 New York passed 582 laws, filling 2388 
printed pages, whereas Parliament passed only 91 public 
laws, aggregating 483 pages. There are, of course, as Har- 
lan F. Stone and other students of government point out, 
some differences in the legislative systems in the two coun- 
tries which make exact comparison difficult; but it is 
substantially true that the volume of legislation in New 
York—which is not exceptional, but typical, rather, of 
legislation in most of our states—is from three to four 
times as great as that of Great Britain, although the popu- 
lation directly affected by English legislation is approxi- 
mately four times as great as that of the State of New 
York. 

Quantity Cutput of Laws 


S MR. ROOT has pointed out, during the four years 
ending December 1, 1913, Congress and the states 
passed more than 62,000 public laws. And, careful inspec- 
tion shows, during the six sessions of the Congress beginning 
with the sixtieth and ending with the one preceding the 
present, Congress passed 2775 public laws, along with 
tens of thousands of private laws, such as pension laws, all 
of which had to go through the slow parliamentary busi- 
ness of introduction as bills or resolutions, reference to 
committee, report, action, approval by the President. To 
pass those laws, moreover, during those six sessions, 
introduced into the houses of Congress, duly handled, there 
were 200,085 bills, 5197 joint resolutions, 7090 simple and 
724 concurrent resolutions—the immense total of 213,096 
separate measures. 

Men rise in their places in American legislatures and in 
Congress and, it would seem, propose statutes on the most 
trivial topics, a large part of which have to do with admin- 
istrative functions with which in a modern corporate plan 
Congress would have little concern. Clearly the figures 
above reflect the fact that the disposition toward 
irrelevancies is becoming a disease. Clearly they 
indicate that the Congress must, in the nature 
of things, lose sight of the real tests of gov- 
ernmental effectiveness. 

To lift a great burden from Congress 
and put it where it belongs there is now 
on the statute books a very admirable 
law— onethatwas a good deal discussed 
at the time of its enactment, but of 
which we have heard little since—that 
could, with slight amendments, be 
made greatly to simplify the oppor- 
tunity for confusion between the prov- 
inces of the legislative and the 
executive branches of the Govern- 
ment. Thisisthe Overman Act. It was 
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passed two years ago to give the President very remark- 
able powers to reorganize and readjust, to reassort and 
reclassify, the functions of the departments, boards, bu- 
reaus, commissions and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment with a view to a more effective administration of 
the country. It contains two qualifications: First, it 
is limited to six months after the conclusion of the war, 
therefore it is still operative; second, it is limited to mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of the war—and as the war 
was conducted it is difficult to see what fell outside of this 
limitation. 

If these limitations could be removed and that act could 
be left on the statute books just as it is, the Congress not 
only would be freed from continuous problems relating to 
purely executive matters but the Congress and the people 
of the United States could hold the next President respon- 
sible for hewing to the line on a business reorganization 
of the departments and other executive agencies. 

Also the people would have an end of the disturbing 
spectacle of what is called in Washington “passing the 
buck’’—that is, passing the responsibility for failure of 
good government to some executive officer, to some com- 
mittee of the House or Senate, to some conference, to 
some other agency. : 

The reorganization of the executive agencies, along with 
a national budget, would aid vastly in restoring national 
confidence in government. 

But, after all, these are only means to an end. That 
end is the better adjustment of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government, one to another, 
with a view to increasing their mutual understanding and 
interdependence, not so imperatively with the purpose 
of accomplishing any specific policy as for the purpose 
of making the Government function more economically, 
more effectively, more quickly, in response to clearly de- 
fined purposes of a majority of the people as expressed 
at the polls and as represented in Washington by the Presi- 
dent and the majority of any House and Senate. 

This closer understanding and coéperation might be 
greatly enhanced by our going back to a proposition that 
was submitted to the Senate in 1881 signed by eight of the 
strongest men in Congress. That proposition looked to 
having executive officers appear on the floor of both houses 
of Congress, as is done in the English Parliament, to 
answer questions, to establish direct personal contact 
between the executive and legislative branches of the Goy- 
ernment—which is achieved now, if at all, only in the com- 
mittees of Congress—so as to enable the men who think to 
join hands with the men who act. It provided that cabinet 
members should be entitled to occupy seats on the floor of 
the House and Senate, with the right to participate in 
debate on matters relating to the business of their respec- 
tive departments under such rules as the House and the 
Senate might prescribe. It provided that these cabinet 
members should attend the sessions of the Senate on the 
opening of the sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays, and be in 
their seats at the opening of the sittings in the House on 
Mondays and Thursdays of each week, to give information 
asked by resolution or to reply to questions which might 
be propounded. 

Those Americans who have visited the House of Com- 
mons at three o’clock in the afternoon know what interest 
attaches to the appearance of one of the cabinet, the ques- 
tions, the answers, and the manner in which the people of 
Great Britain are enabled not only to get direct information 
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OBT. BURNS doesn’t believe in 

trimming his sails to every 

trade wind that blows. A case in 

point is his filler—full Havana, as 
you know. 

You could move mountains more 
teadily than convince Robt. Burns 
that his filler should be anything but 
full Havana. 

Toned down a little, to be sure, to 
suit the taste of modern smokers. But 
even when made milder by special 


Burns 


mAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


curing and a neutral Sumatra 
wrapper, Robt. Burns’ filler is full 
Havana still. 

You see why every Robt. Burns 
cigar must, of necessity, be true to type. 

If you want further proof of Robt. 
Burns’ wide popularity, suppose you 
ask your dealer what success he has 
with substitutes for Robt. Burns. 


Beneral Cigar Cone 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Gar 


| ROBT. 
BURNS | 


Longfellow 


(actual 
size) 


Boxof25 § 
$3.50 
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Efficiency 
Through 
Machinery 


HIS business of 
[Toreparing for 
peace seems to be 
much harder than the 
job of preparing for 
war. When we were 
getting ready to fight 
everyone said, “ Hang 
the cost,” and went 
ahead. To-day therope 
has been shifted, and 
the cost is hanging us. 
About the only thing 
that appears able to 
withstand the action of 
that all-pervading 
force known as gravity 
is wages. Once a wise 
man declared, “All that 
goes up must come 
down.” But he evi- 
dently overlooked a 
thing or two. 

On Monday every- 
thing looks lovely. 
Tuesday the country is 
tied up by a railroad 
strike. When this ends 
we heave a sigh of re- 
lief and say, ‘‘Now to 
work!”” But the next 
morning the milk driv- 
ers go out, at noon the 
elevator runners stop, 
and in the evening the 
operatives on the fer- 
ries tie up the boats 
and go home. Truly it is one damn’ thing after another, 
and the end is not in sight. 

The common tendency when we are subjected to dis- 
comfort because of a strike is to blame the men. But a 
few thoughtful, impartial observers are coming to the con- 
clusion that management in the United States is also 
partly responsible for present conditions. Solid American 
workmen with families who are satisfied that they are 
being given a square deal are not easily influenced by 
radicals. Too many managers lack in understanding and 
sympathy for the people they employ. 

Strikes are the most serious menace to our national 
good, for they are seldom local in their effect, and are 
tending to curtail production at a time when the country 
needs a large output more than ever before. But let the 
common people who stand unprotected between the two 
industrial combatants remember that certain of our man- 
agements are selfish, and should not be held blameless for 
the losses and suffering of an overpatient public. 

The railroad strike in April taught several lessons. The 
striking workmen learned that public forbearance has a 
limit, and that people can and will run trains themselves 
if emergency demands. As for the public, it was given a 
demonstration of the superior value of the electric motor 
as compared with the coal-burning locomotive. The 
former is easy to operate and eliminates the use of a fireman. 

A number of communities also discovered in April that 
the time has come when the people must refuse to sit down 
quietly and submit to every inconvenience that an organ- 
ized body of workers or employers desire to impose on 
them. What we need in every town and city is a sys- 
tematic scheme of defense that will at least insure the 
transportation of food and people, guarantee coal in the 
winter and ice in the summer, and protect the health and 
safety of local residents from all attacks that imperil 
business and endanger the public welfare. 

And while we are trying to find a solution for present 
social and industrial problems let us not overlook the most 
important of all remedies, which is the adoption of labor- 
conserving devices. I have pointed out in earlier articles 
the deficiency that prevails in this country in the-matter 
of material-handling equipment, and I want to try to show 
what a great opportunity we have along this line to save 
millions of dollars for the pockets of consumers. 

Less than ten per cent of the freight that passes through 
terminals in the United States is handled by machinery. 
Hardly more than one-third of American manufacturers 
are familiar with mechanical methods for handling ma- 

_terials. Only one-sixth of our docks and piers are supplied 
with up-to-date mechanical handling installations, and 
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not more than one-fourth of our railway terminals are 
equipped with modern mechanical handling devices. 

There are approximately 2,500,000 freight cars now in 
use on American railroads. These are moving in trains 
only 9.03 per cent of the time. Asstiming that every car is 
released before demurrage starts, it has been found that 
the cars average 22.58 per cent of the time in being loaded 
and unloaded. This indicates that 68.39 per cent of the 
time of all cars is wasted by repairs, switching and un- 
necessary delays. If mechanical means for loading and 
unloading cars were to be provided, so that one hour might 
be saved each day for each car, it is evident that the total 
saving would amount to something like 2,500,000 car 
hours per day, which would be equivalent to adding more 
than 100,000 cars to our present supply of such rolling 
stock. Conservation of this kind just now would be of 
great benefit to many industries. 

A recent investigation brought out the fact that Amer- 
ican railroads might save more than $400,000,000 an- 
nually in handling charges through the installation of 
modern machinery at terminals and transfer points. 
Doctor MacElwee, of the Department of Commerce, 
figures that there is a waste of twenty dollars a ton on 
every ton of goods that comes into or goes out of the 
port of New York. There is a similar waste in all but a 
few ports in the United States. The exceptions are located 
chiefly on the Pacific Coast. Seattle is constructing a pier 
365 feet wide and nearly half a mile long. This pier has a 
berthing space sufficient to accommodate eleven ocean- 
going vessels, and the builders claim that it will be the 
largest commercial pier in the world. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the foreign commerce of Seattle now 
totals nearly $700,000,000 annually, and shows a gain of 
more than 10,000 per cent in twenty-five years. 

In all of the leading nations of Europe every important 
port is equipped with electrically operated cranes and 
derricks, in addition to winches or other freight-handling 
devices. Germany has hundreds of these cranes in daily 
use, while in the United States there are probably less than 
a dozen such machines handling cargo from ships. 

One city in Ohio recently effected a complete installa- 
tion of a modern method for the handling and transfer of 
freight between seven railroads and twenty-eight stations 
located in various parts of the city. The new scheme 
already shows a saving of 66,000 freight cars which were 
previously used in transfer and ferry service. One author- 
ity estimates that if the same system were installed in New 
York City $45,000,000 a year would be saved. 

Probably the most important feature of the plan re- 
ferred to is the use of demountable bodies on motor trucks. 
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handling freight at other points, it is evident that trans- 
portation and other companies pay out. considerably more 
than $1,000,000,000 annually to freight-handling em- 
ployees. If we could save forty per cent of this expenditure 
the amount so conserved would be an item of importance 
in the nation’s industrial life. 

Late figures show that 300,000,000 tons of miscellaneous 
freight are handled twice at marine terminals and 600,- 
000,000 tons are twice handled at railway terminals and 
stations in this country each year. One-third of the cost 
the ultimate consumer pays for his goods goes to cover 
transportation charges. A careful examination indicates 
that one-half the freight cost on goods given an average 
haul is due to the high charges incurred in terminal han- 
dling. It costs more to load a box of canned tomatoes on a 
car in Chicago than it does to carry it from Chicago to 


New York. It also costs more under the present system to- 


transfer a barrel of flour over the wharf to a ship in New 
York than to carry it on the same vessel from New York 
to Liverpool. 

Whenever any coastwise city builds a pier that is in- 
adequate in length or width, and which is not equipped in 
modern fashion, such municipality perpetrates a crime not 
only against its own citizens but against the whole nation, 
for the goods that come through our ocean ports go to all 
towns throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
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The question of handling charges in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore or San Francisco is just as much a 
problem of the man in Iowa or Colorado as it is of the 
fellow who lives on the coast. 

The day of ships that are 1000 feet long is already at 
hand. With such monster vessels freight cannot be un- 
loaded speedily and economically on piers that are less 
than from 140 to 150 feet in width. A number of new piers 
at one of our big ports are being designed with a width 
of only 125 feet, which is too narrow to permit the instal- 
lation of railway tracks and proper mechanical appliances. 
The cost of a pier fifteen feet wider would not be much 
more. 

The United States proposes to compete for the world’s 
trade, but its efforts will be hampered unless more con- 
sideration is given to efficient methods and devices for 
handling freight. In the discharging and loading of a ship 
the minimum labor cost is about eighty-five cents a ton 
and is continually increasing. In order to handle 10,000 
tons inbound and 10,000 tons outbound, or 20,000 tons in 
all, the total cost for discharging and loading would amount 
to $17,000. Through the use of the latest mechanical 
appliances this handling charge can be reduced to only a 
little more than $5000. In most foreign ports this latter 
cost prevails. Therefore, if we continue in our present way 
what chance have we to gain a strong position in our play 
for world trade? 
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One of the greatest oil companies in the world recently 
purchased a wonderful machine that could be extended 
into a ship’s hold and unload uniform packages of freight 
weighing as much as 400 pounds each. This machine 
was put in operation and effected approximately a fifty 
per cent reduction in the force of twenty-five men em- 
ployed to do the unloading. This didn’t look good to the 
workers and a strike was threatened. The result is that a 
beautiful machine is lying idle at this plant and a dozen 
husky workmen are withheld from much-needed service in 
other lines of productive activity. where mechanical means 
cannot be employed. This type of coercion, if coun- 
tenanced and submitted to, would soon convert Amer- 
ica into an also-ran in the race for world supremacy. 

That our industrial leaders are capable of doing as well 
as or better than our European competitors is borne out by 
results that have been obtained in certain lines where a 
real effort has been made to economize in the cost of ma- 
terial handling. Our coal-carrying railroads are able to 
handle coal at a rate of five mills a ton-mile, which is a 
lower cost for this work than has been attained in any 
other country. On the Great Lakes is a fleet of Amer- 
ican vessels employing American seamen and paying 
American wages, and yet earning a handsome profit be- 
cause of the low costs in freight handling that are made 
possible by modern machinery. At the same time great 
coastwise steamship 
companies have re- 
cently failed and gone 
out of business, not 
because otean-carriage 
charges are too low, 
but because the cargo- 
handling methods em- 
ployed on the piers and 
in the terminals are a 
generation out of date. 

In 1914 the United 
States had few big 
shipyards and only a 
comparatively small 
investment in ships. 
Our present invest- 
ment in ships and 
shipyards is approxi- 
mately $6,500,000,000, 
exclusive of war ves- 
sels and navy yards. 
The Government’s in- 
vestment alone totals 
something like $4,500,- 
000,000, which leads 
us to believe that if 
Uncle Sam fails to en- 
courage better han- 
dling methods he will 
at least do nothing to 
jeopardize his own bil- 
lions tied up in the 
shipping business. 

Again I say, labor- 
conserving machinery 
and lots of it is one 
answer to the present 
problem that has re- 
sulted from a scarcity 
of supplies, low pro- 
duction and a short- 
ageofmen. No talent 
or skill is required on 
the part of managers 
who solve their difficulties by always increasing prices and 
making the consumer the goat. The worth-while manager 
of to-morrow is the fellow who finds his way out through 
the ingenious application of his own brains to holding 
down costs by increasing efficiency. 


Automobiles and Cooking Costs 


Sliee passenger automobile is a useful and attractive 
machine, while the motor truck is absolutely essential 
to industry and a boon to civilization. However, these 
two types of vehicles are presenting us with a fuel problem 
that is commencing to be felt in the kitchens of our homes. 
Approximately seventy per cent of the artificial gas manu- 
factured in the United States is produced by the water-gas 
process. 

This means that 30,000,000 people in this country an- 
nually consume 2,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas, in the 
manufacture of which gas oil or crude oil is an essential. 

The gas industry uses annually upward of 28,000,000 
barrels of oil, or approximately 1,100,000,000 gallons. The 
grades of oil hitherto used in the manufacture of gas are 
now hard to procure. The great demand for motor fuels 
has brought about developments in the refining processes 
which have made it possible for the refiners to convert into 
gasoline those oils which formerly had no value except for 
gas manufacture and for fuel-oil purposes. 
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We appear to be approaching the peak of possible pro- 
duction in the present known oil supplies of the United 
States; and Mexico, because of unsettled conditions and 
the fact that in certain fields the wells are turning to water, 
is not yielding up to expectations. 

In 1918 Mexico produced less than 65,000,000 barrels 
of oil, or only about one-tenth of what was estimated as 
her possible production. 

Automobile statisticians tell us that at the end of 1919 
there were 7,645,000 registered automobiles in the United 
States, of which 6,000,000 were passenger cars. It is esti- 
mated that the increase in the number of cars that will be 
put in service during the present year will require at least 
a twenty-eight per cent increase in gasoline production. 

Many people attribute the oil shortage largely to the 
enormous increase in the consumption of gasoline in motor 
cars. The demand for crude oil in January was 4,750,000 
gallons greater than in December, and though the daily 
production of oil was 500,000 gallons greater in January 
than in December, the consumption exceeded the total to 
such an extent that a large quantity had to be withdrawn 
from stocks on hand, despite a material increase in imports. 

In 1914 we had only 1,700,000 registered automobiles in 
the United States, and produced less than 35,000,000 
barrels of gasoline. The best estimates indicate that by the 
fall of this year we shall have 8,500,000 registered automo- 
biles in this country, and shall be consuming gasoline at the 
rate of 105,000,000 barrels annually. 

The output of United States refineries in 1918 was di- 
vided as follows: Gasoline, 3,570,312,963 gallons; kero- 
sene, 1,825,360,137 gallons; gas and fuel oil, 7,321,397,557 
gallons; and lubricating oil, 841,465,767 gallons. The 
percentage of growth of the oil industry during the past 
thirty years has averaged 8.54 per cent annually, while 
during recent years the proportion of oil converted into 
gasoline has increased far more rapidly than has the pro- 
duction of the crude product. Our consumption of petro- 
leum last year totaled 436,000,000 barrels, and if we apply 
the normal rate of growth to this figure we find that our 
consumption of oil products will amount to more than 
650,000,000 barrels by 1925. 

The question of the moment is, where are we going to 
get this oil? 

A decade or two ago gasoline and benzine were products 
that could be obtained only at a drug store or in a paint 
shop. The chief product of petroleum was kerosene, in 
which the refiner put as much gasoline as the traffic would 
permit; now the tables are turned and the consumer of 
gasoline is often disturbed over the fact that his fuel 
contains too much kerosene. If electricity had not super- 
seded kerosene as an illuminant it is likely that the devel- 
opment of our automobile industry would already have 
been slowed down by a scarcity of fuel. 

It is true that science has come to the rescue and is try- 
ing to help save our oil supplies. The operation of oil wells 
by electric power is effecting a material saving of our 
precious petroleum. It used to be that steam engines were 
generally employed in pumping the oil from the wells. In 
such practice about ten barrels of oil were used on an aver- 
age per well per day. With electric pumping, where the 
power is obtained from a modern turbogenerating station, 
not more than half a barrel of oil is needed for fuel per well 
per day. 

In years gone by the oil operators seemed to forget that 
their product is irreplaceable and that, unlike corn, wheat 
and other products of the soil, oil cannot be gathered as an 
annual harvest. Though in the early life of all fields the 
waste of valuable gas has been more serious than the waste 
of oil, the petroleum losses suffered in all of our American 
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fields have been a crime that we are just now commencing 
to repent. In many fields the vagrant gas has so filled the 
air that it is only with difficulty that fires have been pre- 
vented. As in most lines of industry, the oil producers 
have started to conserve their diminishing assets only 
when it has been too late. Clever traps have lately been 
devised and are now being used in all important fields to 
save the gas that flows from producing oil wells. 

So much for oil and its precarious future. Let me now 
return to our domestic gas industry, which is greatly con- 
cerned just now over the encroachments being made on the 
available supplies of certain grades of oil by the ever- 
increasing demand for more and more gasoline. It is true 
that the volume of oil required for the manufacture of gas 
is small when compared with the total oil production. But 
in view of the number of people served by artificial gas 
and the purposes for which it is used, the importance of an 
adequate supply of oil for this purpose is second to none. 
It is not possible for the gas producers quickly to substitute 
coal-gas apparatus, so very little relief will be forthcoming 
along this line. 

The situation that is approaching, and that is certain to 
force up the price of gas in millions of homes throughout 
the country, might be helped somewhat if New York, 
Philadelphia and many other cities would abolish their 
laws which measure the value of gas that is used for cook- 
ing by a candle power or illuminating standard. Candle 
power as a means for determining the value of artificial gas 
for heating purposes ceased to serve any useful purpose 
years ago, when gas began to come into general use as a fuel 
instead of an illuminant. Great Britain and other coun- 
tries long ago adopted the heating standard as the proper 
one under which gas should be supplied, and similar action 
has been taken in some parts of the United States, but in 
many large communities the same lighting standards 
continue to prevail. 

When practically all of the gas produced was used for 
lighting in the old-fashioned open-flame burners the pres- 
ent laws provided a proper requirement. Now in the face 
of the most serious oil shortage the country has ever 
known oil is being wasted daily by the arbitrary enforce- 
ment of an unjustifiable requirement. Many engineers 
have pointed out without avail that artificial gas should 
be served on a reasonable heat-value standard. When this 
is done we shall have taken an important step forward in 
the conservation of petroleum. 

In order that the reader may understand certain ele- 
mental facts with respect to the gas used for domestic 
purposes I will devote just a few words to gas manufacture. 
The outstanding difference between coal gas and water gas 
is that the first is derived from the simple distillation of 
bituminous coal, by which distillation the coal is reduced 
to coke and its gaseous contents driven off. In water-gas 
manufacture producer gas is generated from anthracite 
coal or coke, and then enriched by the addition of oil. Both 
gases have the same general properties and characteristics. 
Their heating and illuminating values do not differ ma- 
terially, and from the standpoint of service to the public 
their ranges of applicability are practically the same. 

The water-gas process has come into very general use 
during the past thirty years. The term is misleading, 
because water, as water, does not enter into the manu- 
facture. A set of water-gas apparatus consists of three 
cylindrical shells, the first of which is the generator, which 
contains a burning bed of anthracite coal or coke which is 
brought to a state of incandescence by forced draft. The 
air blast is then shut off and steam is admitted under and 
passes up through the fuel bed. The heat of the incan- 
descent coal decomposes the steam, the oxygen of which 
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General View of Gasoline Plant, Showing Crude:Petroleum Storage Tanks in the Distance 


HE unusual regard in 
which the average family 
ms its Hupmobile is, of 
tse, the reflection of unusual 
ities in the car itself. 


12 owner might tell you the 
1S remarkably easy on gaso- 
tf and tires. Another, that it 
7§ Out of the shop. A third, 
at its performance 1s really 


derful. 


if they all were to sum 
the reasons why they like 
2? Hupmobile so well, they 
Dably would say because it 
"ceptionally trustworthy. 


Independence 


OWLS and quadrupeds domesticated by 
Pine gain security at the expense of liberty. 
In exchange for the freedom of forest and 
prairie they have the assurance of regular meals in all 


seasons. They grow accustomed to bondage, become 
enamored of its softness, and lose the ability to take care 
of themselves. 

As man becomes more domesticated he becomes more 
a slave to the civilization he fashions. He becomes less a 
natural animal and more an intelligence living by the 
machinery intelligence builds. He loses independence of 
thought and action and is at the mercy of his fellows. 

Select a street in any great city and observe the scurry- 
ing thousands who jostle one another as they go about 
their errands. These thousands serve one another. Each 
is selfishly bent on getting a living for himself, but serves 
others as a means to that end and is in turn wholly depend- 
ent on others who serve him. The street car and the 
elevator, unconsidered trifles of metropolitan existence, are 
in fact essential to existence. The machinery of govern- 
ment, the telephone and electric-light systems, the retail 
shops, the eating places—all these the dweller in a great 
city accepts as a matter of course. They serve him, and 
yet they are his masters. Without them he would be 
helpless. Domestication has made him a dependent. He 
is skilled in his own task, which is but an infinitesimal 
contribution to universal service, but knows little of other 
matters. He has learned to be waited upon. He pushes 
a button. He is not in fact an individual, but a cog in a 
machine, an insignificant part of the whole, helpless if left 
to his own devices and useful only because he meshes with 
other cogs to drive the wheels of civilization. 

As habit reconciles other animals to the servitude im- 
posed by domestication and the helplessness occasioned by 
coddling, so has habit reconciled the metropolitan to de- 
pendence on his fellows. He is not conscious of his 
helpless state, but boasts of the service a metropolis affords. 

The average man assumes that numbers constitute 
greatness. He weighs merit in terms of bulk. He is proud 
of his residence in a great city, not because of any good or 
useful thing the city or its citizens have done, but because 
of the density of population. Tell him that another city 
has produced a genius, and he will point to the census 
figures as proof that his city has greater claim to recogni- 
tion. He counts it an honor to be one of so many. 

This peculiar and universal conceit of dwellers in great 
cities is pack courage. When one stands at the intersection 
of busy streets and observes the milling thousands, or looks 
above their heads and sees the great buildings they have 
put up to house themselves and their activities, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ How great is man!”’ So an ant might swing on a 
grass stem to observe the activities of his fellow insects 
about a hill of their fashioning and exclaim, ‘‘ How great 
are ants!” 

Let one who in the midst of multitudes is persuaded of 
man’s greatness stand in the company of giant trees in a 
forest, or stand alone where the surf breaks along a rugged 
shore, and he will exclaim, ‘‘ How great is God!” 

The point of view has much to do with one’s opinions, 
and a sky line is often mistaken for the horizon. 

The proper man, in a natural state, is self-supporting 
and sufficient unto himself. He will plant and gather his 
own food, fashion his own clothing, cook his own victuals 
and speak his own prayers. The complexity of civilization 
makes interchange of service convenient and desirable, and 
yet inasmuch as man depends upon another he sacrifices 
liberty and lessens the measure of his manhood. 

The habit of pressing buttons contributes to vanity, but 
softens leg muscles. 

Initiative has become a rare virtue; when man lived in 
a cave he had initiative or went without his dinner. 

Civilization has necessitated factories, shipping centers, 
teamwork and therefore cities. Cities have become centers 
of art. Art has lifted man into a higher atmosphere and 
refined his soul. He has become an intellectual, but in 
becoming an intellectual he has almost forgotten how to 
be an animal. 

An animal he is and an animal he must remain. If he 
would remain a proper animal, which is to say a proper 
man, he must, while cultivating his mind, retain a proper 
respect for his body; he must, while acquiring culture, 
retain somewhat of the savage; in short, he must, while 
pressing buttons, acquire and retain the ability to fetch 
his own hat and stick when the necessity rises. 

If every city and town dweller, and every person whose 
comfort and happiness are dependent on the service of 
others, could get away to the wilderness for a part of 
each year and there exist in some manner by their own 
efforts they and civilization would be the better for it. 

Let a metropolitan who ranks as an able executive and 
is nevertheless largely at the mercy of those who accept his 
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orders and his tips be lifted from his comfortable berth and 
set down in an uninhabited place with tools and seed and 
a little food. Let him sleep on the wet ground until he has 


felled trees and built a rude shelter. Let him spade the 
earth and plant to avoid certain starvation. Let him 
mend garments torn in the brush or wear them rent. 
When he would ring for a glass of ice water let him lie flat 
and drink from a spring. Instead of his warm bath drawn 
by a servant let him splash in a creek. Let him walk 
barefoot in grass heavy with morning dew. Let him shiver 
in the night air until he has cut and brought up his own 
fuel. Let him eat burned and nauseous food until hard 
experience has taught him tocook. Let him nurse blisters 
until his hands are hard. 

Let him, in short, be a primitive—an Adam cast out of 
the garden. Let him learn to love the murmuring trees 
and the good rich earth and know the scent of flowers 
and the call of birds. Let him make the acquaintance of 
sweat and the ache of back muscles. 

Will a year of it efface his culture or tarnish his soul? 
When he returns he will know as much of music and paint- 
ing and literature, and he will know more of men. The easy 
play of power in his shoulders will give him a new courage; 
the fact that he can mix his own bread will give him a new 
independence; and the vitality stored in reserve by a hard 
existence will make him an abler executive, as communion 
with Nature will teach him the relative worth of art. 

The proper man must first be a good animal. The 
proper animal fends for itself. The ability to fend for 
himself, in matters large and small, gives man the proud 
independence that is his rightful heritage; and there is no 
greater incentive to endeavor than a wholesome pride in 
one’s proved ability to alight on his feet. 


Tender Feelings 


OME people are sensitive. They admit it. Almost they 

brag about it. Their theory, never quite clearly ex- 
pressed in words but subtly and persistently suggested, is 
that God in his infinite wisdom created the common or 
roughneck variety of mortals and then, having gained a 
bit of practice, fashioned a superior species of finer clay. 
These superior persons, being as high-strung as a thorough- 
bred mare, must be handled gently else their delicate 
sensibilities will be wounded. 

This is the theory, but like many another theory it has 
the fault of being nonsense. ; 

These sensitive persons who go through life with their 
feelings sticking out three feet in front and no bumper on 
are what they are because they have been spoiled by 
petting and because they have magnified their own im- 
portance by one thousand diameters. 

If a child receives a new toy each day of the month ex- 
cept the last it will feel abused if it does not receive an- 
other on the last day. The girl who has been petted 
through her teens will think the gods have a grudge against 
her when her newly acquired husband loses his fortune and 
she is introduced to a washboard and a tubful of suds. The 
boy who has been coddled and pampered at home will 
become as sullen as a whipped pup when required to soil 
his hands to get his own cigarette money. 

The cure for the condition brought about by too much 
petting is a course in hard knocks. The cure for the con- 
dition occasioned by an exalted opinion of one’s worth is 
a second course in hard knocks. 

There are exceptional cases, however, that cannot b 
benefited by this treatment or any other. Persons who 
have learned to enjoy having their feelings hurt are beyond 
remedy. They secretly revel in a sense of martyrdom. 
They are highly organized mechanisms little understood 
by a crass and sordid world, and they are happiest when 
most miserable. 

These are chronic cases and will pout and enjoy their 
own sympathy while they remain among unappreciative 
mortals. 


Association 


N A CERTAIN land there lived a great man who was 

very wise and very good. His name appeared in the 
papers every day, and when he said something unusually 
wise, as he frequently did, his portrait appeared in the 
papers. Infants were named for him. His quoted opinion 
was sufficient to settle any dispute or discussion, and he 
was so upright and just and righteous that his enemies 
were unable to bring any charge against him save that his 
power was too great. His name was Albert Wright. Those 
having the honor of his acquaintance referred to him 
gravely as Mister Wright.. The papers referred to him as 


the Honorable Albert Wrigh i 
line writers, torn between dut 
forgot duty and reduced the gj 
make room for a prefixed “Ho; 

In this same land there lived a person , 
Such persons are to be found in near 
unimportant person worshiped the great 
tance and counted himself fortunate whe 
with a multitude of his fellow citizens 
national idol passed in his motor car, — 

One day the unimportant person dreay 
dream. He would become a servant in 
house and have the honor of mopping the 
great man’s feet. fy 

Filled with this high resolve, he went 
house inhabited by his idol and there ex 
tion to a servant who opened the door, 

The servant was at the point of kicki 
steps as punishment for his insolence wh 
himself appeared and asked the unimp 
errand brought him there. 

“Sir,” quavered the unimportant one 
his knees, ‘‘I am come to beg the privileg 
floors trod by your hallowed feet. My 
reverence for your surpassing wisdom an 
would count it a joy and privilege to 
most humble capacity.” 

The great man was kind, as all great w 
the applicant to his feet. 

“You value yourself too little,” said 
that you are a man gifted in the art of 
I shall make you my official buffer to w:; 
and annoying persons who call at my h 

In his capacity of official buffer the un 
exchanged words with many distinguish 
who expressed a desire to see Wright, or. 
rebuked gently by asking, “Do you me 
Albert Wright?” | 

A year passed, and the unimportant p 
called into the inner sanctuary. 

“You have been a faithful buffer,” s: 
“and I shall now make you my private s 
answer all complaints with Form Six, all 
Form Three and all inquiries with Form! 

Thus the unimportant one came in ( 
the man of might, and the glory of it } 
He expanded visibly. And as he becam! 
of his own importance he began to d 
weaknesses and follies in him who ha 
approachable and infallible. 

One day a newspaper man stopped hit) 
said, ‘“‘I have been told that you area 
Honorable Albert Wright.” a 3 

“Who?” asked the unimportant eI 
old Al. Yes, I’m associated with him. 
Means well, but needs directing. 4 
worship him.” 


Loyalty ! 
“ HOSE bread I eat, his song I sin” 
a cynical courtier or a tyrant " 


politician. Loyalty does not consist in f¥ 
or praising his judgment when it is es 


courtier might conceivably disobey ord 
of his lord and thus be most loyal whil 
Loyalty is a much-abused word, frec 
service of knaves and used by political’ 
the ballots of the unthinking. — | 
In America each man is a sovereign s 
to others of like independence. Hac 
little, and all together form a power 
against the world. By the election of ¢ 
eign citizens delegate their authority tc 
do not wholly relinquish it. They retai! 
and remain the court of last appeal. _ 
When elected servants determine 1! 
matters foreign or domestic they are a! 
people. Their course may be wise or 
it is an admixture of wisdom and folly 
will be approved by the people, for 4 
sane and decent; if it is folly it will be}! 
When an elected official who has act 
the people because they do not loyally# 
one is at liberty to suspect that a clos! 
drawn his eyes out of focus. He has * 
spective. Servants should be loyal te 
not written that the master is disloyel 
approve the action of his servant. | 
Our most patriotic toast needs amen” 
“My country, may she ever be right; 
give me grace to right her.” “ 
(Concluded on Page ‘ 
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VERY NIGHTS A BIG NIGHT 


A few of the latest 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
alphabetically listed 


} few of the latest 


| {(OUNT PICTURES 
\ whabetically listed 


e 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 


“ON WITH THE DANCE!”’ 


e 


WILLIAM S. HART in 
COG SH) TNO) LE, (Oy bl By 
A William S. Hart Production 


it Lionel Barrymore 
sc}1 by Charles Maigne 


e 


GEORGE H.MELFORD’S 
Production 
**THE SEA WOLF’’ 


(L B. DeMILLE’S 
| Production 
IANGE YOUR WIFE?” 


pe 


WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 
Production 
**HUCKLEBERRY FINN’ 


ERYWOMAN”’ 
eOrY George H. Melford 
Wh All Star Cast 


INNER’S over, and the cool 
of the evening calls you out. 

Whither-away? To the theatre 
that is showing a Paramount Picture, 
of course. 


There's where everybody is. 
There’s where the flame of romance 
burns bright. 

There’s where the dusk is athrill 
with pleasure and the whole world 
sails in view. 

Every night is a big night if you 
only pick them right, 


if aN 


4 —PARAMOUNT! gS 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION } 


bs ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres, CECIL B. DE MILLE Director General 
NEW 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 

He does not serve best who serves blindly. When the 
blind leads the blind, both fall into a pit. Unreasoning 
followers transform a king into a war lord. The best citizen 
is one who uses his head. 

When by force of circumstance the country is committed 
to any policy or undertaking, common loyalty and common 
sense dictate the course of citizens. When the ship of state 
moves citizens cannot desert; they must remain aboard to 
keep her on an even keel and lend a hand at the wheel 
until she is again at anchor. 

If unquestioning loyalty is required when the country 
is buffeted by circumstance it does not follow that a like 
loyalty is righteousness when the country is buffeted by 
politics. Politicians are not the country. Their ends are 
selfish, and they have little acquaintance with patriotism. 

The citizen who is urged to remain loyal toa party should 
inquire whether the party has been loyal to him. The citi- 
zen is the sovereign; the party is but a club managed for 
the benefit of those on the pay roll, and the citizen’s part 
in its activities is limited to approving the minutes of the 
last meeting of the directors. 

The citizen is most loyal to his country when most loyal 
to himself. He serves best when he forgets party, consigns 
politicians and all their works to outermost darkness, and 
uses his brains to select public servants as he uses them to 
select his personal employees. 

The politician who asks for loyalty is asking for butter 
on his bread. 


Prophecy 


OR the moment the world is standing on its ear. It will 

in time regain its feet. 
When any great upheaval shakes the foundation of the 
scheme of things men are inspired to prophesy, and they 
express their resentment and fear by prophesying evil. A 
certain type of mind is convinced by any deviation from 
orthodox pathways that the world is going utterly and 
irrevocably to the dogs. To this type of mind change is 
catastrophe and the travail of a new birth certain sign of 
approaching dissolution. 

Highbrow gentlemen with taut nerves find in their 
affrighted imaginations pictures of the world in ruins, with 
wolves skulking through empty and echoing streets and 
carrion crows perched on crumbling walls. 

They tell us, these romantic reasoners, that Germany 
will come back strengthened and maddened by defeat, or 
else fail to come back and by that failure wreck the polit- 
ical and economic fabric of Europe. 

They tell us that Russia will establish an orderly gov- 
ernment with the help of Prussian genius and will then sur- 
render to Prussia control of her resources and will; or 
else, failing to establish orderly government, will become 
an outlaw nation with her hand against the world—an 
unorganized mob of brutes, sinister and mad, working 
always to overthrow the good and the clean and the 
rational. 

They tell us that Japan is planning outright theft of 
Siberia and the whole of China while devoting surplus 
energy to the building of a battle fleet with which to put 
America back at the foot of the class; that England, also, 
is building battle fleets with one eye on America, assured 
that it will eventually be found cheaper to lick us than to 
pay us; that France, left unaided to enforce the peace 
terms, will go stone broke in the endeavor and, failing in her 
obligations, wish on America a panic that will make all 
former panics seem puny; that the Adriatic, wet though 
it be, will kindle a spark to start another world conflagra- 
tion; that the world will come down out of control if the 
League doesn’t work, and that England will control the 
world if the League does work; that Germany will be 
the same old menace if we lend her money to set up shop, 
and that she can’t pay the indemnity if we don’t lend her 
money; that Turkey will be the same bad bird unless 
properly plucked, and that proper plucking will enrich 
other nations that have no right to feathers save their 
ability to take them; that the laboring classes will eventu- 
ally storm their way to the top, drive out all able men and 
make a general mess of things; that Capital with a capital 
C will make an alliance between Big Business and Busy 
Bayonets and prod workers back into serfdom; that 
chaos is the goal of the world and utter damnation the 
portion of man. 

These or similar bits of disaster have been prophesied 
since man first learned the art of speech. When one is very 
sick he endures patiently and hopes; when the fever dies 
he develops a grouch and searches for grievances and cause 
to worry. So a world in the midst of upheaval grins and 
bends to the task of the moment, but finding the crisis past 
discovers time for introspection and dismal forebodings. 

In all the tangled skein of national dreams and ambi- 
tions—in all the indecision and fears of men in high and 
low places—in all the complaining and doleful prophesy- 
ing—in all the mad flurry of spending and speculating—in 
all the chaos of thought and speech and action thers 
is neither menace to organized society nor threat of man’s 
extinction. 
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The world has known similar reactions as well propor- 
tioned to the orgies that caused them. A world war has 
not added to or taken from human nature. Man is much 
the same as he was after Waterloo and after the surrender 
of Lee. 

Wisdom makes the best of the present and thinks in 
terms of the future. 

To-morrow or some to-morrow men will think calmly 
and sanely. A dollar will again be respectable. Men will 
again be glad of the opportunity to work. It is the part of 
wisdom to smile at wild sayings—to set to the saw and get 
acquainted with a savings bank. 


Buying High 


We THE heart of town property values are high. In the 
suburbs property is cheap. The difference is occasioned 
by demand, not by the altruism of those who own subur- 
ban property. Those who have property to sell get what 
they can.. When the city grows out to the suburbs and 
demand increases, prices increase with it. 

The law of supply and demand does not operate auto- 
matically to fix prices. It is subject to amendment by 
human greed. One who sells real estate, shoes or matches 
fixes his price to meet competition. If there is no com- 
petition he feels at liberty to charge any price people are 
willing to pay. If his first offering is taken quickly he 
rightly assumes that he has not reached the limit of the 
public’s willingness to be cheated’ and forthwith raises the 
price. While purses are full, commodities scarce and buy- 
ers plentiful, there is no limit to price save that fixed by 
the conscience of the seller—and if his conscience becomes 
troublesome he can assure it that economic laws justify 
the use of a net when suckers are running in schools. 

Immediately following the end of the war people ex- 
pected a reaction that would bring prices back to normal. 
They bought warily and waited. If they had held to their 
resolution manufacturers, jobbers and retailers would have 
dropped their prices and pocketed their losses. Very likely 
there would have been a season of hard times, with men 
hunting jobs and industries hunting money. To avoid or 
postpone this period of hard times and avoid loss on 
stocks already on the shelf or in process of manufacture, 
the seller began a campaign urging the public to buy at 
once and anticipate further and inevitable advances in 
price. 

The public was stampeded. It began to buy recklessly 
and the increase in prices became inevitable indeed. Since 
the seller’s first prophecy came true, his second was 
accepted as an oracle. Always he prophesied higher prices, 
and always the public set itself the task of proving his 
wisdom. 

This has not been the natural operation of the law of 
supply and demand. The demand has been cultivated and 
frenzied by a process wholly artificial, and the people have 
paid dearly for their credulity. 

After all, it is the buyer who deserves censure and not 
the seller. 

The buyer is master of the situation. He can elevate or 
lower prices at his will. Let him resolve to buy no more 
until prices are again normal and within a fortnight the 
seller will be standing at his back door, hat in hand, with a 
sad story of his troubles and a willingness to take what 
he may be offered. 

There is probably not a family in America that is not 
spending money for things it does not immediately need. 
To spend money now for things not essential is equivalent 
to dividing the family funds in half and tossing one-half in 
the stove. Spending encourages the seller to further in- 
crease of his prices. Each reckless spender makes life more 
difficult for each other. The peak of high prices will not be 
reached until the limit of human gullibility is reached. 

He serves best who only stands and waits. To-day the 
saver is the savior. Those who refuse to buy are the 
friends of humanity. When all regain their accustomed 
common sense and cling to their money with the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm they formerly displayed in scattering 
it, the day of the profiteer will end and life will again offer 
some measure of quiet, comfort and security. 

Giving 

HE highest praise that may be spoken in truth of man 

is that there is within him an instinctive hatred of 
smallness and meanness. That he eulogizes largeness of 
spirit is proof that he aspires to largeness of spirit. We 
worship heroes because we find in them the virtues we 
would possess. The perfect man is but oneself happily 
grown to an ideal. 

Commonplace existence offers few opportunities for the 
making of heroes. Life is seldom spectacular. A great 
spirit may toil patiently at desk or lathe through half a 
century and find no opportunity to spread its wings. Thus 
each of us finds his fellows commonplace, whereas nothing 
is commonplace save the environment that makes heroic 
deeds unnecessary. A hero is but an ordinary fellow on 
whom the gods have called for service. Within each man’s 
soul is capacity for a moment of greatness. 
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Henry M. Leland 
President Lincoln Motor Company 


A Builder of Motor Cars: a Moulder of Men; a Master of Craftsmanship: 
a General of Organization; a Man whose Standards, and Methods, and 
Ideals have been Models and Inspirations to the Industrial World 


cars were the only American product ever to 
receive that wonderful and much-coveted tribute 
—and the only make of car thus honored twice. 


Few places there are in the automotive world 
but where the Leland influence has permeated; 
few but where their codes and their methods have 
been models, and where their standards have been 
an ideal and an inspiration. 


Always unselfish, access to their ways of doing 
was as an open book. Always have they given 
freely of their encouragement to the motor and 
other industries who sought their counsel. 


Notwithstanding each car was a greater car 
than the car before, the Lelands seemed always 
to be inspired by an insatiable, desire to achieve 
and to surpass. 


The latter part of 1914 marked what was, up to 
that time, the crowning achievement of their 
career. 

It was then that the Lelands gave to the world 
the first eight-cylinder, V-type, high-speed, high- 
efficiency motored car. The effect and influence 
of this car upon the industry is too well known to 
call for comment here. 

The elder Mr. Leland (Henry M.) insists that 
to the younger (Wilfred C.) 1s due the credit 
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and the honor for the conception 
of that fine car. 

July 1, 1917, the Lelands with- 
drew afhliation from the motor 
car industry, that they might 
engage in the production of 
Liberty Aircraft Motors for the 
Allied fighting forces. 


Those who know the character 
of the men know that something 
besides financial gain was respon- 
sible for their decision. 


The epoch making history that 
followed, and the tremendous 
task involved, would require vol- 
umes to relate; but briefly:— 


The Lincoln Motor Company 
was formed, and on August 31, 
1917 was awarded a contract te 
produce 6,000 Liberty motors; 
later, this was increased to 
17,000. And the Leland reputa- 
tion for doing things in a big way 
—and. doing them right—was 
the predominant consideration 
in making that award. 


Fifty-two acres of land were 
acquired; an adequate plant was 
erected and equipped with thou- 
sands of specially designed machines and _ tools. 


An organization, meantime, was assembled; its 
backbone was composed of men who had been 
associated with the Lelands from three to twenty 
years or more. They knew the character of their 
leaders and they were anxious to enlist under the 
Leland banner. 

After one year’s development and with 6,000 
employees, the Lincoln Motor Company was pro- 
ducing at the rate of 50 motors a day. 


Notwithstanding past accomplishments, the 
Lelands have long looked forward to even greater 
things. They have looked to the day when they 
might build a motor car that would be a more 
true expression of their own ideals — ideals to 
which the new conditions more completely lend 
themselves. 


And now, that day has come. 
For years, that tdeal car has been taking 
form, and ts about to materialize. 


It ts a car which, like the Lelands past 
achievements, 1s destined to blaze new tratls 
and to chart the course of fine car making. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
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—smart informality 


NFORMALITY is the keynote of 
summer wear; to combine with it 
smartness and distinction has been 


our special accomplishment. 


“R & W” summer suits for men 
are in keeping with the spirit of 
the season; cool, airy, giving one 
a luxurious sense of freedom to- 
gether with a feeling of pride in 
one’s appearance. 


If you saw them made, in our Day- 
light Shops, you would feel, too, 
that some of this spirit is absorbed 
from their cheerful surroundings. 


You will find them at the leading 
dealers’ everywhere. 


Makers of good Overcoats, Raincoats, 
Trousers, Day and Evening Waistcoats, 
Smoking Jackets, Bath Robes, Summer 
Clothing, Golf and Automobile Apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Specialties 
PRODUCT OF THE DAYLIGHT SHOPS 
Chicago New York 


EVENING 


I lhe 


try-—By Charles Gilber 


4p workmen were plowing their way 
down Halsted Street, through the 
bleak winds of an early winter’s morn- 
ing. The street was full of hurrying men, 
some of them walking, some of them rid- 
ing, as many workmen ride nowadays, in 
their own cars. 

‘Goin’ to leave Jones & Brown?” said 
one of them. 

““Yep,’’ was the response. ‘Boss gets 
worse every day. They don’t know you’re 
a human bein’, I’m tired of it.’”” He made 
a gesture of discouragement and added: 
““How’s the man you work for?” 

He was all right, the older man said. So 
Jones & Brown lost a good mechanic, who 
went across the street to Smith & Green, 
and is likely to stay there. All because the 
foreman “don’t know you’re a human 
bein’.”’ ¢ 

Jones & Brown can’t understand it. 
They say that the labor turnover is appall- 
ing, and talk volubly of the lack of loyalty 
in the average workman. They don’t real- 
ize that in that workman’ s mind “the 
foreman is the firm,” as one manufacturer 
puts it, and that the day of brute force is 
past and gone—dead as Pharaoh’s ghost. 

Two girls came out of a factory gate at 
quitting time. They looked tired and hope- 
less, as people will look when they’ve been 
through a hard day. A group of their 
fellows were gathered outside, waiting for 
them in animated sympathy. 

“And what did he say?”’ 

“He said ‘The first girl that puts Num- 
ber Two coils in a Number Three box is 
fired.” And me—I’m the guy that makes 
the mistake. And me and Lizzie here— 
we're fired.” 

There was a chorus of sympathetic ah’s 
and oh’s. It was very hard to avoid getting 
Number Two coils into Number Three 
boxes. Number Twos and Number Threes 
looked very much alike. Mame couldn’t 
really say how it had happened. She didn’t 
care much either. She’d had trouble with 
the foreman before, and she didn’t like him. 
And losing her job wasn’t any particular 
hardship; she could easily get another. If 
he had just simply handed her and Lizzie 
their little blue slips she wouldn’t have 
cared so much. But he had not been con- 
tent with that. He had taken occasion to 
add to it a bawling out in the presence of 
all her friends. 

ee cus look like thirty cents,’’ she 
sai 

For two and a half years Mame had gone 
in and out of this big gate with hundreds of 
others—girls who had worked a day, and 


| girls who had stayed a week. But of all of 


them only the dull-minded Lizzie had been 


| there when she had first begun. 


The Sympathetic Listener 


All through the war, with its tremendous 
demand for workers, she and Lizzie had 
stayed on the job—tired sometimes, and 
half sick sometimes, but always there. 

And now they were fired, without warning 
or notice, when help was a little easier to 
get, for making a mistake. Such things 
aren’t passed up so readily as they once 
were. And Mame wasn’t inclined to let it 
go at that. 

For a new atmosphere had recently come 
over the works where Mame labored, and 
she had sensed it. The industrial noncom 
was no longer a king in his own right. His 
claws—to use another simile—had been 
most beautifully manicured, and the clip- 
ping had been rather close. 

There were people down in the front 
office who would listen to you. That was 
something new to Mame, but it sounded 
pretty good. She worked her defiant way 
to the employment office. When she got 
there she found a woman whose business it 
is to be a sympathetic listener. She found, 
too, with all the sympathy, that cold facts 
were most uncannily arrived at, and that 
any foolishness was promptly squelched. 
eye ooes it seemed, was to have a square 

e 


al. 

It hardly got through Mame’s head at 
first. But that was the new idea—sympa- 
thetie understanding and a square deal. 

Mame and the patient Lizzie were trans- 
ferred to another*department instead of 


new ones. The only t 


_facturers have an 4 


of Ir 


being thrown out, soi re 
a labor market that 
things. 

I sired the employr 

“That foreman didn 
the company,” he g ui id 
amount of trouble w 
man, too, in many w 
department; he Was f 
been here over twenty 
will learn this new gos; 
the gospel of the conte 
seem able to learn 
something more t 
and nuts. 

“Yes,”’ he smiled; 
your joke about the 
plenty of them. - But 
his chair and shoo! 
just don’t fail to bear i 
that for native shrew 
see self-interest, and 
business of this concer 
a lot of other people 
map. Don’t you ever: 
got more ideas than s 
And they’re all the t 


got the wrong on f 


The Forema n 
i. 
“That is only na 
for by the lack o: 
tunity, and a gene 
ment is out to. do the 
general idea nine tir 
foremen. 
‘“Who put the 
foolish question 
But if you want to t; 
you’re in the right 
with the foreman 
opportunities and 
days, until you’d 
any time to an 4 
roast him for fair t 
given up hoping for ; ri 
“*The industrial - 
sharps call him. 
to to keep the rank a 
shape. 
“T was over in Fra 


they had the confid 
would see that chow ¢ 
chow seemed imp 
they got shelter whe 
in sight. Sarge sa 
and shod, coddled 
first thing you kno 
working unit of i 
terday you had 0! 
rookies. 

“How many forem 
that way by their n 


tegrated into a mor 
mob. There’s no coh 
men on the job. e 
industrial esprit de 

“Why? Probab 
know how to handle men 
don’t know either, cou 


contented, week in and we 
know whether there are ! 
I doubt it. If that’s the 
expect of your foreman 
Sweeny. « He has all 
advantages of a man 
the ranks. And one 


”em ‘where they oa 0 
other day he fired a b 
very rugged, and he 
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Running on the Sewell Permanent 
Rubber Road Bed That Travels With the 


Truck Because It is Built in the Wheel 


Scores of the big Truck Operators, Fleet Operators, the country 
over, are carrying from one ton to fourteen tons of truck and 
truck load on Sewell Cushion Wheels. 

Sewell Cushion Wheels are a proven product, as well as a proven 
principle; proven by twelve years of manufacture} twelve years of 
development; twelve years of use by thousands of companies. This is 
proven by the fact that there are 45,000 Sewell Wheels in operation. 


Sewell Permanent Resiliency is built to last for years, without 
upkeep, without repairs, and year after year retains the soft flexible 
Sewell Rubber Road Bed. 


Sewell Wheels can be installed on any truck without 
changing the design or construction of the truck 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, U.S. A. 
hes and Distributors 3 
\he Miami, Fla. 
en ES 
. Minneapolis, Minn. . 

ss. Newark, N. J. 

. New Orleans, La. 
i. New York, N. Y. 

1 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Portland, Oregon 
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Salt Lake City, Utah ‘S) 
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VITANOLA 
FOURTEEN 


FILTER MAKES THE 
VITANOLA DIFFERENT 


Would you be satisfied without the Tone Filter? 
Few are—after hearing the Vitanola. Pure, sweet, liquid- 
clear the music pours forth—practically free from surface 


noises and outside sounds. 


This scientific elimination of outside sounds, achieved 
through the Tone Filter, is what makes Vitanola the center 
of attraction among music lovers. 

For Vitanola gives you all that any good phonograph can 
give you in beauty of design and finish, and the Tone Filter adds 
a quality which is peculiar to Vitanola. 


Pick the Best Records 
Regardless of Make 


A Wide Selection 
of Cabinet Designs 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
stock. The boxes weighed sixty-five pounds. 
Now, you try unloading sixty-five-pound 
boxes all day, and you'll find that they get 
pretty heavy. The boy told him he couldn’t 
stand it. 

“Too heavy, huh?’ said the foreman. 
‘You git back to your work. I'll donate 
fifteen cents for flowers, if you can’t stand it. 
You git back to work.’ The boy stood his 
ground. ‘All right, then; ring out.’ 

““A machinist’s wife was taken ill, and 

he telephoned the labor office that he 
wouldn’t be able to come to work. That’s 
better than they usually do. Most of ’em 
go A. W. O. L., and maybe never come 
back. 
‘‘ The labor office was polite to the worker, 
and hoped his wife would soon be better; 
sent word to his foreman, and passed on to 
other things. 

“The sick wife died. A few days after, 
the machinist came back and found his job 
gone. He was a thin-chested, hungry, 
anxious-looking fellow, and they put him 
at heavy work that he couldn’t stand. He 
went to the foreman about it. ‘Ring out, 
if you don’t like it,’ he was told. 

‘A thing like that gives us a bad lot of 
advertising. Workmen’s sympathies are 
keen. They hand things like that along 
from one to another, and the house soon has 
a reputation that it is almost impossible to 
live down. 

“*A girl who had been running a machine 
for over a year saw other work at which 
she believed she could better herself. She 
plucked up courage to ask her foreman 
about it. It takes a good deal of courage to 
talk to the boss about such things. But 
she told him what she wanted and what she 
thought she could do. ‘Get back to your 
machine. It’s all you’re fit for. Why you 
botherin’ me about it?’ was all she could 
get out of him, until at last he swung on his 


2 heel, with ‘Ring out if you don’t like it,’ they had known the | 
eo AS and walked away. worked alongside of them. 
“Brewster is another type of foreman. they knew the men that wi 


He doesn’t say much, and his voice is sel- 
dom raised. But he does sloppy work, and 
his men as a matter of course are sloppy 
with him. Men don’t like to work for him 
because he doesn’t run his department well. 
One day he had two men moving material. 
They moved it three times, and each time 
he ordered it moved again. Men don’t like 
that either. They want clean, live, intel- 
ligent supervision.” 


Maintaining His Dignity 


“The third time, these two men ran up 
against the time-honored problem of how 
to get a quart of molasses into a pint 
measure. They had 1000 cubic feet of ma- 
terial and only 800 feet of space for it. They 
told him there wasn’t room for all of it. 
Brewster asked no questions. He didn’t 
lose needless time arguing about it. He 
didn’t stop to look at the space. He didn’t 
lose his temper. He simply reached for his 
chewing tobacco, looked at the two cower- 
ing men, said, ‘Put it where I told you, or 
you know what you can do,’ and turned 
away. 

“Certainly, they knew what they could 
do. They could go across the street, where 
rumor said there was a pretty decent labor 
boss, and go to work over there. They left 
the plant, disgruntled, and giving us some 
more of that publicity we try so hard to 
offset here in the labor office. 

“Two boys came into a wood-working 
plant together.. They went to work on the 
same machine, and they were both prom- 
ised an advance. One of them got his 
raise, the other one didn’t. Several other 
boys got raises too. He asked the foreman 
where his was. 

“““No more raises being given out,’ was 
the answer. 

““*But I was promised more money,’ said 


“Not representative 
we’ve got a pretty wel] 
here, and a lot of good fore 
plant is full of such inst 
only bring them to 
only by centralized ey 
charge that they 
control. 

“Who has the right « 
discharge? The fore 
he must consult with 
candidates, too, from 
pick. And when he 
can’t get along with, o 
unsatisfactory, we 
what the trouble is, 
can’t make a transfer 
partment.” 

I wanted to hear 
the story, so I went to 
about it. Ross has been af 


years. 
““What’s the trouble. 
doesn’t get along better 
I asked. : 
He looked up at me with 
“There ain’t no such troul 
know,” was the reply. = Ty: 
my men all right. It’s quite 
the world, but I get along; 
“Yes,” I said, “but th 
who don’t. And you and 
good many of them.” __ 


The Foreman is t 


“Well, the fact is,” he | 
thing has changed a lot ij 
years. Five years ago I was) 
bench over there. There y| 
of us in this department. | 


still kept on, getting rou} 
shop now and then, and he’ 
say ‘Howdy’ to the old fe 


you hear so much about, | 
fellows. The Old Man ki 
there was what these here | 
‘personality’ about the sha 
“Well, it kept up pr 
the shop got bigger. Fivey 
there was forty-three of | 
there are nearer 443. MelIn 
way of knowing how to mz 
that he was his friend. He « 
with the men, but he a 
square-deal sign hanging ( 
could find it if they needed 
there was a hundred or me 
here, and they all had grea’ 
technical knowledge and th 
man. : 
“‘Personality,” he muse 
all right. _ 
“But now MclIntyre’s 1 
died the boys felt pretty Ic 


care when they are gone. \1 
shop shut down to follow iy 
Calvary. 

“Well, that was five y 
know what’s happened in 
Old Man came back here tl’ 
funeral. I’d been keepin 
while Mac was laid up. The) 
up to where I was ben¢ ing 
prints. ‘Ross,’ says he, ‘y' 
place. You'll have to bea ( 
if you ever fill it. But yor 
place. 


the boy. ‘You haven’t kicked about my got to find out what they © 
work. Why don’t I get what the other nize ’em. You’re the firm, 
boys get?’ 


It’s no longer necessary to limit 
yourself to one make of record. 
Vitanola plays them all—instantly, 


A pleasing variety of cabinet de- 
signs, rare woods and harmonious 
finishes to select from. Choose one 


without extra attachments. 


that matches your home furnishings. 


Valuable Information Free 


_ Send your name and we will furnish, free, information which will prove of real value 
in helping you make an intelligent phonograph selection. 


To Dealers : Write today for a real business- 


building, profit- 


making proposition—literature and the book, “How to 
Make a Phonograph Dept. Pay—BIG,” will be included. 


The VITANOLA Is Distributed by Good Dealers Everywhere 
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VITANOLA TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“The foreman didn’t want to renig. He 
knew he was in the wrong, but he was 
afraid of his dignity. I mean that kind of 
dignity that gets in the way of a man’s 
usefulness at crucial times and ruins many 
an otherwise perfectly good leader of men. 
So he started to bluff. He raised his voice 
so that everybody in the room could hear. 
He got offensive. He blustered. ‘No raises 
bein’ made, I told you,’ he bawled out. 
‘Quit if you don’t like it.’ 

““T won’t quit,’ said the boy. ‘I’m going 
to stay right here.’ 

“Ail right,’ said this paragon of non- 
coms. ‘You’re fired then.’ 


firm,’ he says. ‘And yous 
Ross, whenever you forget 
these fellows feel that they’ 
come to for a square deal. | 
“Well, the war come () 
begun to boom. Ihada hurt 
two hundred, and then eve" 
doubled on me. There ain” 
for the personal touch whe} 
keep that many men 1 Hs 
little here and there, on m" 
(Continued on Pa 


\d from Page 46) 

gh my gang bosses. 
snore or less coming and 
. transients, and there’s 


amount of these chronic 


jrain of sand getting inside 
just simply the nature of 
grinding, and your time- 
ed if you don’t keep it 
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e ‘buble? No new trouble, 
jature’s just like human 
ago. There’s a lot of 
you that ain’t so. But I 
k up, here, right regular, 
e They’re moved by the 

dislikes. Not so much 
‘k sometimes, and mighty 
But I guess that’s 
‘been badly treated. The 
{human kindness is, I find, 
sq I don’t mean in a wishy- 
val way. Workmen like 
+4/)much sugar. Just quiet, 
dency suits them _ best. 
iJlof human kindness in this 
m. supply has gone sour, 
got of foremen—that’s the 


hy 


itla labor leader who, I hap- 
: 1as given a lot of study to 


hat’s the trouble,” said he. 
lot of talk in past years 
ficiency and standardiza- 
, and it hasn’t yielded all 
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biause underneath it all men 
ty can’t be got by treating 
y machines. But there’s a 
i} on that subject these days. 
‘vement on in the direction 
igndustry through the fore- 
g ss is waking up to the fact. 
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i alot about it, out there.’ 
yeen talking to you about 
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LS in a minute. It’s 


jw process. All educational 
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dueated. Nothing else will 
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1 of faithfulness was a knock 
ost, that the man who was 
‘ten years on one job wasn’t 
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with what they accomplish. 
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Y content, I don’t mean dry 
ew foreman must be a 
means that he’s not 
ce. You don’t agree 
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he will not stay ten 
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nose into other fellows’ work, and learning 
it. He’ll be moving constantly from one 
job to another—always a better one. 

“T knew a fellow, a mere boy, who 
learned the cabinet-maker’s trade. He 
lived down on the Jersey coast, where-they 
all know how to work in wood—boat 
builders—catboats, yachts, yawls and 
such. Just.the primitive, out-of-doors vil- 
lage industry, where one or two good work- 
men put their soul into a boat, and maybe 
thirty years later somebody is still pointing 
to that boat with pride in its performance. 

“Well, Bill was one of these contented 
workmen who are never content. He 
wanted to know-how a lot of things are 
done. He got some inkling of the factory 
idea into his head, and he started inland. 
He was about nineteen then. When he was 
twenty he was a foreman, with sixty men 
working under him. He was quite a 
reader, Bill was. He had picked up some 
ideas about factory management and quan- 
tity production and all that, and he had 
things running pretty neatly before long. 

“The manager was one of these fellows 
who is never happy unless there is a big 
hurrah about the place. Bill didn’t like 
hurrah. He didn’t talk much, and his voice 
was never very loud. The men used to purr 
like cats under a kitchen stove when they 
saw how things had quieted down. 

“You couldn’t put anything over on Bill. 
It wasn’t that. But somehow a good work- 
man had an unmolested chance to do just 
about the best there was in him. 

“Now, in this business that Bill was in, 
the manufacturer was always getting orders 
for work that had to be got out on emer- 
gency schedules. One day the manager 
rushed into the shop in great excitement, 
found Bill, and handed him an order blank. 

“*Got to go at four o’clock this after- 
noon. Now hustle round, Bill, and get 
everybody to work on it. Got to get it out, 
sure. Everybody’ll have to rush.’ 

“Tt was just the kind of thing that suited 
this manager down to the ground. Bill 
said all right, he’d have the work ready. 
Then he gave each man his part of it, and 
they all worked along as if nothing had 
happened, working toward the completed 
job that was worked out in Bill’s mind. 

“The manager rushed out again an hour 
or two later. Things looked pretty quiet to 
him. He sidled up to Bill. ‘Watch out, 
Bill,’ he would say. ‘That job’s for four 
o’clock, you know. Where is it?’ 

““«Bein’ made,’ said Bill. The excitable 
manager looked about him. Everything 
perfectly quiet and easy. Men working 
leisurely, far as he could see, on their regu- 
lar work. 

“Better get these fellows hustling, Bill.’ 

“<Tt’ll be on the shipping platform at 
three o’clock,’ said the unmoved Bill.’’ 


The Square Deal Always Works 


“Tt was a long time before the manager 
quit showing signs of being gun-shy over 
that ominous quiet that had set in round 
the plant. Soon Bill was organizing his 
men for just such division of labor on their 
regular work. Questions began to come up 
about pay and hours and all those prob- 
lems that every factory faces. The man- 
ager met it’ by laying certain plans before 
his young foreman. 

“*You’re not treating the men right,’ 
says Bill. 

“The manager put his hand on, Bill’s 
shoulder. ey 

“*You got too much sentiment, Bill,’ 
said he. ‘No man can always treat his men 
right.’ bone 

““Treat ’em right or quit,’ said Bill. 
‘That’s me. You got to treat ’em fair.’ 

“The men heard of what was going on. 
-They rallied round the young foreman. 
They’ll always rally round you if you’ve 
made them believe in your fairness. I tell 
you, men are always hungry for the human 
touch and the square deal, Any sentiment 
beyond that point is sure to react into 


sentimentality, and die of its own inherent 


weakness. 

“The whole thing went bad. It turned 
into a lock-out for the whole shop, and Bill 
didn’t handle himself as wisely as he would 
do to-day. First thing he knew, without in- 
tending it, he found himself the men’s 
strike leader. He went over the manager’s 
head, and the Old Man backed him hand- 
somely. And they all went back to work. 

“Of course he and the manager couldn’t 
hit it off after that, so he was soon out of a 
job, and went back to Jersey. There he 
built up quite a little business. He’d always 
been in the boat-building atmosphere, and 
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OVEN E BEANS 


"THE FIRST TASTE proves to you how good 
baked beans can be, and you realize that there is 
something about them that is different. 

This delicious taste is due partly to the qual- 
ity of beans selected and to the Heinz tomato 
sauce with which they are prepared. But the 
main factor is the da4zmg in dry heat in real ovens. 

When Heinz Beans are taken out of the can, 
they are never crushed or mashed. Each bean 
is brown, rich, appetizing, whole and uniform. 
‘They are inviting. 

Heinn Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pirk and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston siyle 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


oe 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed 


in Canada 
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Model 246 
Dark Brown Kid 
Corona Last 


Half Louis Heel 
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Right Selection 


HE selection of the shoe 

which will give you the ut- 
most satisfaction rests on several 
factors—cost of material, adapt- 
ability of the last and pattern to 
your foot, authoritative style, and 
the standing of the maker. 
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These factors are foremost in 
the minds of dealers who offer you 
Crossett Shoes. They know that 
the style of Crossett Shoes comes 
combined with durable materials 
throughout, and in a range of lasts 
which meet perfectly the varying 
needs of the individual wearer. 


i 
= 


Wear in ashoeis hidden. Hence 
the necessity ofa brand that means 
something to you when selecting 
a shoe. The name CROSSETT 
on your shoes is a definite guaran- 
tee of full value and longer wear. 


Ask Crossett Shoe 
Dealer for. booklet: 
“Shoes—their Care” 
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he grew to be known locally as quite a man. 
His boats were sought after, he was mayor 
of his little town, he was making a little 
money, his hair was thinning, and his waist- 
line was thickening. And then the war 
broke out. 

“Down at the big naval aircraft factory 
they needed help. There were fifty hydro- 
planes to be built by June first. They had 
been struggling along for several months, 
and only one of them had been finished. 
They could build the engines and wings and 
all-that, but they didn’t seem able to turn 
out the big, boatlike bodies. Somebody 
suggested that it was a boatbuilder’s job. 
So they scoured the Jersey coast from 
Toms River to Red Bank, and picked up 
seventy-five or eighty of these old Jersey 
yacht builders. 

“Still, it didn’t go. They were patriotic 
and willing, but they weren’t organized. 
They hired a foreman who was a knower. 
He knew boat building from A to Izzard. 
But he wasn’t a doer. Then they tried a 
doer. He knew nothing about boats, but 
he pushed and drove and bullied, and these 
yacht-building Jerseymen began to drop 
off the job. The employment director was 
one of those dollar-a-year men who was in 
to help win the war. He wasn’t going 
to give in that easy. He borrowed some- 
body’s tin Lizzie one rainy Sunday morn- 
ing to plow through the mud, and went up 
to Bill’s place. ‘You got to come,’ he said. 
And Bill came.” 


Quantity:Production Methods 


“They had fourteen gangs at work in the 
big shop, each gang trying to complete a 
boat, cobbler fashion. Each gang pored 
over blue prints. Each gang chased up its 
own stock or tried to steal it from the 
others, and all of them were working loy- 
ally, patriotically to defeat the Hun. But 
when several months had passed—precious 
months that could ill afford to be lost— 
they had not gotten anywhere. Only one 
boat had been completed. 

“Tn the next ninety days the remaining 
forty-nine were finished. The only sorrow 
that seemed to beset this busy Jerseyman 
was that the last touch was given and the 
last nail driven on June third instead of 
June first. They were turning out almost 
three a day when the armistice was signed. 

“The shop had been reorganized. Each 
of the fourteen gangs had been put at one 
of fourteen progressive operations instead 
of trying to build a whole boat. There were 
no more precious hours: lost while men 
pored over blue prints. Each of the new 
operations was a simple one, and the gang 
was soon fully familiar with it. There was 
no more chasing of stock. Bill saw to that. 
No more stealing material from the gang 
next to you. That gang hadn’t anything 
that you could use if you got hold of it. 

“‘An active and healthy rivalry had been 
established. Each gang was organized. 
‘I’m a bear for that,’ says Bill. The hum 
of ordered industry had set in. 

“<The Old Man used to come out here, 
to that door there,’ said Bill, ‘to look 
round. There got to be just a rhythm to it 
in here, and a roar, and he used to smile 
when he would come through the door and 
hear it. I tell you, it sounded good. 

“*Quite a problem to get them old boat- 
builders started on progressive, quantity- 
production methods. And they’d always 
been used to working outdoors, as you may 
say, and working pretty much as each 
fellow pleased. But them fourteen gangs 
was turning out work, I tell you. I made 
specialists out of ’em. I used to tell the 
gang bosses: ‘Now I’m makin’ specialists 
out of you. You hand it along. You make 
one out of each one of your men.” 

“Pretty hard at first. The first two 
weeks I lost just a pound a day; fourteen 
pounds it pulled off of me. But when I got 
things organized, then it went along easier. 

“*T used to talk to the leading men— 
that’s what I call my gang foremen—ten 
minutes before noon. I’d get them up here 
in the north end of the shop when there was 
something goin’ a little wrong, and I’d say: 
“Now, fellows, I’m the man that’s stand- 
ing this. I’m the man they’re looking to. 
Now I’ve been backing you, and standing 
by you fellows. Now don’t you think you 
owe me something too? Ain’t you going to 
see me through with this?” 

““They’d always see it. They’d applaud 
me, mostly, before I got through. 

“*Then I always tried to make ’em un- 
derstand I wasn’t too dignified. I tried to 
do three things—make ’em like me, win 
their loyalty and hold their respect. 
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every morning and teaching them all they 
are capable of learning, and knocking them 
into shape on the drill ground. They aren’t 
soldiers at all, and there’s nothing that can 
rightly be called an army until after that 
has been done. 

But the veteran noncom in military life, 
first of all, knows men. Though it’s true 
that he can do a good many things to them 
in the Army that would hardly go in civil 
life, there is one thing that he cannot do: 
He can’t fire a man who doesn’t suit him. 
He knows that he’s got to face each prob- 
lem without that convenient way out of his 
difficulties. He’s got to handle the men 
that fall to his lot, and stay with them, and 
see that each one performs loyally, and with 
every ounce of strength behind his blow. 

I sometimes wonder what our foremen 
would do if they had to face a problem like 
that. Couldn’t pick and choose their men, 
but just had simply to lick them into 
shape, and not only get work out of them 
but loyal work, and supremely hard work. 
They would surely have to change their 
present methods. 


The Source of Wealth 


This right of industrial life and death 
that now lies in the hands of the foreman 
has spoiled many a good man among them, 
because of the easy way it presents out of 
most of their difficulties of personnel. It is 
largely responsible for a lot of the trouble 
that we face in the employment department. 
The average foreman handles more men 
than the manager did twenty years ago, 
and with more complex industrial conditions 
onevery hand. New things aredemanded of 
him. He has become a part of the manage- 
ment. He must have a fairly clear idea 
about markets and money, salesmanship 
and production, costs and the underlying 
laws of economics, according to some of our 
best experts. He must be well up on 
technic, of course; not alone the technic 
of his own department but the routine and 
the engineering stuff that fit his shop in 
closely with the other departments of the 
business. One of these men has said that 
he is like the neck of an hour glass, through 
which must pass the quickly surely speed- 
ing sands of the business, from the raw 
materials and production processes at one 
end of the glass to the departments of sales- 
manship, distribution and credits and 
finance at the other. He thus becomes a 
key to the whole business, and of an im- 
portance never recognized so fully as it is 
to-day. 

Above all, he must know something 
about the human side of labor. This is of 
first importance, and he cannot really do 
good work to-day unless he knows some- 
thing of the economics of the business that 
employs him. 

There are perhaps some who will not 
agree with this point of view. But I pre- 
dict that they will have to change their 
minds about it before very long. The work- 
men themselves are exceedingly keen’ on 
such things. If you don’t think so, you 
start an unexpected argument on econom- 
ics with some _ intelligent-looking me- 
chanic, and see how soon he will have you 
on your back, polemically speaking. He’ll 
be full of it, and he’ll be ready for you 
every time you stick an argument at him 
that has a weak spot in it. 

He knows that the source of all wealth is 
the wise use of human power—combined, 
of course, with natural resources and the 
power of machinery. But after all, he will 
hold, and quite rightly, that the source of 
all wealth is the wise use of human power. 

This wise use of human power was all 
fixed for us immovably several hundred 
years ago. We can’t get away from that. 
We've got to treat our men not as so many 
nuts and bolts—not as a commodity—but 
as human units. Bill, at the naval aviation 
factory, had it down pat: “The Golden 
Rule—it’s a devilish good little rule to 
work by.”’ A good foreman must know how 
to apply it. He must make his department 
happy—happy, though, only as it pays, in 
cold dollars and cents. That’s sound 
economics. ; 

And like all really good timber, this stick 
is of slow growth. But its grain is very 
sound. 
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Genuine Sport Garments 


\) JORN by hunters, trappers and fishermen, who know, be- 

cause they are not only built on comfortable lines, with 
all sportsmen’s conveniences, but are made of the genuine north 
country wool which has made Patrick cloth famous. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. It is essentially a 
north country product, made of the thick, warm, long-fiber wool 
from “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


The Patrick label is a sure identification of “ bigger- 
than-weather”” outdoor garments that resist wind, cold 
and moisture. 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Wool Products. If he does not handle 
the line let us refer you to one who does. 


Send for the Patrick Style 
Book, showing Outing Gar- 
ments, Blankets, Woolen 
Hose, Caps, Mackinaws, 
Greatcoats, Steamer Rugs 
and Auto Robes, also for 
Elbert Hubbard's book, 
“Bigger Than Weather,” 
FREE. 


PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 


14 Ave. A, Duluth, Minn. 


No. 503 
Patrick Flannel Shirt 


No. 528 
Patrick Outing Breeches 
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4 Pure Northern Wool aS Sheep that ne in the Snow 
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It Polishes and Protects 


The Triangle Line 


Presto-White (liquid )—won’t 
rub off. For all articles of 
white canvas and duck. 

Presto - White Cake — For all 
articles made of white buck 
leather, canvas, and duck. 

Cameo White Kid Cleaner— 
For all white and delicate col- 
ored kid leathers. 


Super- White (cleaner)—Cleans 
and whitens buck, nubuck, 
suéde, and canvas shoes. Also 
scuffed and badly soiled kid 
shoes. 

Milady (cream) All colors— 
Forglazedkidandshinyleather. 

Carbolene (dry cleaner) — For 
cleaning all articles made of 


white or colored kid, of calf, 
satin, silk, and fabrics. 


Lusteron ( black) Self-Shining 


—For kid, vici kid, and all 
finished leathers. 

Ebony-Oil (black-friction)— 
For box calf, kid, vici kid, and 
black leathers. 

Shine-Well (paste) Black, 
Brown and Tan—For shoes 
in all leathers. 

Dri-Foot — The Shoe Water- 
proofing —For men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s leather 
shoes. Good for harness. 


This Triangle Product cleans qu 


Triangle Keeps Shoes New-Looking! 


The illustration shows a package of 
Triangle Milady Cream, the particular 
Triangle Dressing for fancy glazed kid 
leathers. It’s easy to apply without soiling 
your fingers, and comes in black, white, and 
all colors, 


There is also a correct Triangle polish, 
cleaner, or dressing for every kind and 
color of footwear, from walking boots to 
satin slippers. 


Triangle Dressings are pure. They pro- 
tect as well as keep shoes smart-looking. 


Look for the distinctive Triangle Box at 
most all good shoe stores. 


Fitz CHEMICAL CoO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Makers of Triangle Shoe Dressings and Dri-Foot 
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HAND SOAP 


Takes off Grease, Grime, Ink Stains, and 
Paint. Leaves the Skin Smooth and Soft 


ickly without harm to the skin 


SLOW POISON 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of the West Forties. Only a jutting front 
of limestone and an elevator man in uniform 
saved it, or so it seemed to me, from being 
an old-fashioned boarding house. Its win- 
dows, small, as if designed for an African 
sun, looked northward upon a darkened 
street. Anne’s apartment was on the second 
floor, and the requirements of some cary- 
atids on the outside rendered her fenestra- 
tion particularly meager. Her friend, if 
indeed it were a friend, had not treated her 
generously in the matter of furniture. She 
had left nothing superfluous but two green 
glass jugs on the mantelpiece, and had 
covered the chairs with a chintz, the 
groundwork of which was mustard color. 

Another man who was there when I came 
in, who evidently had known Anne in dif- 
ferent surroundings, expressed the most 
hopeful view possible when he said that 
doubtless it would all look charming when 
she had arranged her own belongings. 

Anne made a little gesture. ‘I haven’t 
any belongings,” she said. 

I didn’t know what she meant, perhaps 
merely a protest against the tyranny of 
things, but I saw the effect her speech pro- 
duced on her auditor. Perhaps she saw it, 
too, for presently she added: “Oh, yes! I 
have one.”’ 

And she went away, and came back 
carrying a beautiful old silver loving cup. 
I knew it well. 

It came from Julian’s forebears. Anne 
had always loved it, and I was delighted 
that she should have it now. She set it on 
a table before a mirror, and here it did a 
double share to make the room possible. 

When we were alone I expressed my 
opinion of her choice of lodgings. 

“This sunless cavern!’’ I said. ‘This 
parlor-car furniture!” 

She looked a little hurt. “You don’t 
like it?” she said. 

“Do you?” I snapped back. 

After a time I had recourse to the old 
argument that it didn’t look well; that it 
wasn’t fair to Julian. But she had been 
expecting this. 

““My dear Walter,” she answered, “‘you 
must try to be more consistent. In Paris 
you told me that I must cease to regulate 
my life by Julian. You were quite right. 
This place pleases me, and I don’t intend 
to go to a hotel, which I hate, or to take a 
house, which is a bother, in order to soothe 
Julian’s feelings. I have begun to lead my 
life to suit myself.”’. 

The worst of it was, I could think of no 
answer. 

A few evenings afterward we dined at the 
same house. Anne arrived with a scarf 
on her head, under the escort of a maid. 
She had come in a trolley car. Nobody’s 
business but her own, perhaps, if she would 
have allowed it to remain so, but when she 
got up to go, and other people were talking 
of their motors’ being late, Anne had to 
say: ‘Mine is never late; it goes past the 
corner every minute.” 

I could almost hear a sigh, ‘‘ Poor angel!’” 
go round the room. 

The next thing that happened was that 
Julian sent for me. He was in what we 
used to call in the nursery “‘a state.” 

“What’s this I hear about Anne’s being 
hard up?” he said. ‘Living in a nasty 
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(Concluded on Page |) 
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allowed himself to be proposed merely from 
a sense of civic duty. 

Over the incident I know Anne wept. 
I heard her tears. 

“Oh, if I could have spared him that!’’ 
she said. 

My eyes were cold, but those of Mr. 
Granger, who came in while her eyelids 
were still red, were full of fire. 

She spent a week with the Grangers that 
summer. The whole family—wife, sons and 
daughters—had all yielded to the great 
illusion. 

It must not be supposed that I had failed 
to warn Julian. The supineness of his atti- 
tude was one of the most irritating features 
of the case. He answered me as if I were 
violating the dead; asked me if by any 
chance I didn’t see he deserved all he was 
getting. 

No one was surprised when in the 
autumn he resigned from his firm. There 
had been friction between the partners for 
some time. Soon afterward he and Rose 
sailed for Italy, where they have lived ever 
since. He had searcely any income except 
that which he made in his profession; his 
capital had gone to Anne. He probably 
thought that what he had would go further 
abroad. 

I do not know just how Anne took his 
departure, except that I am sure she was 
wonderful about it. I had ceased to see her. 
She has, however, any number of new 
friends, whose fresh interest in her story 
keeps it continually alive. She has given 
up her ugly flat and taken a nice little house, 
and in summer [ notice she has red gera- 
niums in the window boxes. I often see a 
nice little motor standing before her door— 
the result doubtless of a year’s economy. 

Whenever her friends congratulate her on 
the improvement in her finances she says 
she owes it all to me—I am such an excel- 
lent man of business. 

“T admire Walter so much,” I am told 
she says, ‘‘though I’m afraid I have lost 
him as a friend. But then, in the last few 
years I have lost so much.’”’ And she 
smiles that brave sad smile of hers. 
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| : Breaking the Rules 


ve fly fisherman looks on 
} 


It-did not look so much like a cinch when, 
shortly after noon, we struck the lower end 
of our meadow, away up in the clouds. We 
could not see a fish move in the water as we 
rode along the banks, nor was there the 
ring of a single rising trout to be seen on 
any of the dozen splendid pools which three 
years before I had found alive with trout. 
Someone had been there. My elk meadow, 
then waist high in waving green grass, now 
was grazed down. Cattle had been there, 
where they did not belong. The sand bars 
were tramped up which once had been 
virgin. 

“Don’t worry,” said the ranger. ‘‘The 
fishers can get about so far up and then 
they have to quit and start back to get 
down before dark. We'll go a little farther 
on and not go back to-night.” 

“Friend,” said I to him, “‘your words 
have a familiar sound. All my life I have 
been hearing about just last week, and just 
next week and just over the hill, and just 
a little farther on. But all right, Bill, and 
sick’em, Tige! We’llgoa little farther on.” 

It was toward the middle of the afternoon 
when, at the end of our little ‘‘farther on,’’ 
we concluded to off-saddle and see what we 
could find. We were more than twenty 
miles from our starting point, hungry and 
tired enough, and as yet curious whether 
the trout were going to be there or not, 
after all. We left the dim trail, which led up 
the valley to a far-off ranch, and threading 
our way among some beautiful clumps of 
the mountain pines at length cross-cut the 
stream which we had left some miles below. 
Here the grass was taller. Thesky was blue, 
the wind very refreshing. We could not see 


’ 


a track of anything, and for once it seemed ° 


as though we_had got away from people. 
We had no tent, so it did not take us 
long to pitch camp. We threw the aparejos 
on the top of a stump, piled our grub outfit 
underneath and threw the slickers over all 
in case of rain. We cut a little bough bed, 
and threw our single bed roll down on that, 
not spreading it down until we might need 
it later on. Our rod case we stood up under 
a spreading tree. Our collapsible canvas 
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An Invention 


which has revolutionized July 


Think how many new delights Prof. Anderson 
gave summer when he invented Puffed Grains. 

The milkdish nowhas Puffed Wheat floating in it— 
thin, flimsy, toasted bubbles of whole wheat. 

Breakfast brings the choice of three 
Puffed Grains, each with its own fas- 
cinations. 

Puffed Rice now adds to berries what 
crust adds to a shortcake. Or a nut- 
like garnish to ice cream. And between 
meals hungry children get some Puffed 
Grain crisped and buttered. 

Every day in summer, millions of peo- 
ple now enjoy these supreme food delights. 


Now berries 
Have Puffed Rice mixed in to form 
a delightful blend. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food 
confections. But two are whole-grain foods, re- 
member. And all are scientific. 

They are made by steam explosion. Every food 
cell is thus blasted so digestion is easy 
and complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in 
existence—the only cereals so ideally 
fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They make 
whole-grain foods tempting. Let chil- 
dren find them handy, morning, noon 
and night. 


In afternoons 
Children get Corn Puffs doused with 
melted butter to eat like confections. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All bubble grains 


: Now ice cream 
Also puffed rice pancake flour 


Is garnished with these airy, nut- 
like bubbles. 


Also new-day pancakes 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in 
an ideal pancake flour—self-raising. 
The Puffed Rice flour makes the pan- 
cakes fluffy, and it tastes like nut-flour. 
Order Puffed Rice Pancake Flour and 
mm you will serve the finest pancakes ever 
a" tasted. ; 


The Quaker Oals Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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Anniversary 


No Gift is more appropriate for Life’s 
many milestones than 


A Macey Bookcase 


No Gift is more pleasing, abides longer, or 
becomes more intimate. 


It is the constant Companion of Eager Youth, 
Newly-wedded Voyagers, Declining Years. 


Macey Quality and Beauty of Design keep 
pace with Progress and Refinement in 
Homes both modest and pretentious— 


The World Over 


The MACEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Wichigan 


Manufactured in Canada by The Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario 


creels—things of themselves abominable, 
and tolerable only on a pack-train trip—we 
fished out of the pack. Harry, with what 
I saw was genuine camp skill, got a practi- 
cable fire going and in a jiffy we had some 
real coffee and some bacon and a bit of 
bread; so that very presently we were ready 
to explore the stream. 

It was a beautiful water, but evidently 
it had been hit hard. The trout were far 
more wary than I had found them earlier on 
that same river. Here in the upper mead- 
ows the stream offered pretty much its 
usual characteristics—a series of fine deep 
pools with shallow water between. Though 
it looked as though later there might be 
rain the sky still was clear and the water 
very bright and still. I found that a long 
line was necessary, also a quick wrist, for 
the trout at that time were as wild as deer. 
In spite of all that, however, we began to 
put a few of them in the baskets, nothing 
very large, not over three-quarters of a 
pound, though once in a while Harry would 
yell out about some good ones which would 
rise but would not fasten. He was fishing 
just at the head of a splendid deep hole. 


Fast and Furious Fishing 


We had not very much fishing time left 
that day, and when it was clear that we had 
enough for supper and breakfast Harry 
drew out of it, looked after the two horses 
and the durable mule and started the sup- 
per fire, while I walked on downstream to 
see what could be done. I have never seen 
prettier trout water in my life, but the 
game could not have been called an easy 
one. There were some trout there, but ap- 
parently someone else had educated them. 
I worried out a half dozen more, I presume, 
rather nice ones, some round a pound. On 
the whole, though we could not call our trip 
thus far a screaming success, we had got 
about all we had come for and were very 
happy that night, high up in the mountains, 
all alone, eating trout and some more trout, 
and swapping Western yarns. It did rain 
a little on us before we got to bed, and may 
have rained a little more that night, but 
under the tarpaulins we did not care. In 
the morning Harry certainly treated me 
finely—he was willing to turn out and cook 
the breakfast while I was trying to get into 
my wet waders once more. More bacon 
and more trout and more coffee—how much 
of those things one can absorb up in the 
mountains! 

My friend had only his high leather 
boots, and had not quite the range and tra- 


_ | jectory of a man fitted with waist-high wad- 
| ing trousers; so he hung along the near 


side of the creek while I crossed the stream 
a number of times to work a series of splen- 
did holes which I found. We got into a part 


| of the stream which evidently had been less 


fished. While my companion went on 
ahead across lots I stopped on a little gravel 
bar at the foot of one hole and at the head 
of another. Below me I had seen the side 
of what I knew was a big trout and I there- 
fore decided to go to the big salmon flies— 
Jock Seott, Black Fairy, Black Dose, and 
one or two others, all tied on 1-0 hooks. I 
soon found that this was the answer. I had 
been taking some fish on the smaller flies, 
but now the big ones began to come. Out 
of the one hole above me I took four fine 
fish, which began to make my basket strap 
cut down. 

It was plain now that we should get all 
the trout we cared for, so I walked slowly 
up the stream, casting only at the good 
places. On a high bank I passed near to a 
shallow run, and down in the shallow water 
I saw a regular grandpa trout, three or four 
pounds if he was an ounce. He was wild, 
and I could not raise him. Then I began to 
see other signs of good fish in that part of 
the water, and at length found a crossing 
place, afterward starting back downstream 
to meet my friend, whom I had not seen 
for some time. 

By this time the morning was quite over- 
east and a slight drizzle was falling. One 
does not mind that. I had all the good 
salmon flies I wanted, as fine a fly rod as any 
man ever laid hand on, and I knew that 
there were good trout in that part of the 
water. In fact, I proved that a 1ew mo- 
ments later when, in casting into a narrow 
and deep run close to the bank, I saw a big 
yellow form rush through the water and eat 
my salmon fly—he did not strike it, just 
ate it. It took me several minutes to per- 
suade him to come out on the gravel bar to 
which I had fought him. I took another 
and yet another splendid trout in this same 
run, The legal daily limit was twenty fish. 
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is measured by its ability to 

serve. The gold in the moun- 

tain, the seed unplanted, the 

ship at anchor, the invention 

neglected, these are of no 
re value than is the weaved of the miser or 
‘spoils of the stranded buccaneer. 


Ne spend that we may economize. Great 
ins, great brawn and great credit co-oper- 
to effect an economy in effort, time or 

ts; and give an increase in safety, comfort, 
appiness. 


Science and finance pour their resources 
0 development until an ounce of effort be- 
mes ten-thousand-horse-power. Years and 
my men are devoted to tunneling rivers and 
muNtains that time, labor and money may 
€conomized in transportation. 


F W. AYER &S SON, ADVERTISING FHEADOUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


V YORK BOSTON 


Transportation provided enlarged distribu- 
tion and so made possible the economy of 
mass production. Selling gave yet greater 
scope to production and encouraged new 
growth in industry. 


Advertising strengthened the arm of selling 
and made possible that last vital contact, the 
producer with the consumer. 


At the dictation of necessity advertising 
became a mighty power for economy—econ- 
omy in the elimination of time in securing a 
market, economy in selling costs, economy in 
production costs, economy in holding the 
loyalty and Bec lneeRan of employees, econ- 
omy in establishing credits and securing cap- 
ital, economy in stabilizing consumption. 


Economic values are established on the 
basis of service. Advertising serves in propor- 
tion to the intelligence expended upon its 
production and distribution. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
him. He had gone crazy. Living alone so 
much, out in the wilderness, men do go 
crazy that way. I wondered a little bit how 
I was going to get him down to some sort of 
sanitarium, because he was such a good cook 
and such a good packer that it did not seem 
right to leave him alone in the mountains. 

He looked up when at length I approached 
him. Isaw that he had afrogin his hand, a 
nice green meadow frog somewhat longer 
than one’s finger. He grinned and jerked 
a thumb toward the river. : 

“Get a frog, neighbor,” said he, “‘if you 
want to see some fun. Beats anything I 
ever ran against!” 

He had three or four fish on the bank, 
perhaps half a dozen, and they were whales— 
any one of them over four pounds, perhaps 
an average of four and a half pounds. Also 
I discovered that his rod—a steel rod such 
as he found most durable in his mountain 
work—was broken at the top of the middle 
joint. He was casting flies the best he 
could with the piece of metal and a frog. 

““You watch ’em,”’ he said to me. ‘‘Just 
look at ’em now!” 

We stood on the bank five or six feet 
above the water, which there ran six or 
eight feet deep. There were the usual 
pieces of bog, streamers of floating grass, 
and so on, under which trout hide in such a 
river. But down there in that piece of open 
water there were a dozen or more of these 
monster trout swimming round and round, 
moving up and down, flirting this way and 
that. Without a doubt or question they 
were on the feed. I never have seen so 
many large trout together in any one pool 
in all my life. 

“‘Didn’t see a one of them when I came 
in here,’’ said the ranger. ‘‘I lost my big 
Grizzly King a while ago, and broke my rod 
on one of these fellows because I did not 
have a long-handled net like yours. You 
have seen how many frogs there are in the 
grass? Well, I thought I’d try one. When I 
threw him in you ought to see those trout! 
I have been fooling with them ever since. 
Look, now!”’ 

There was no chance in the world that 
these trout did not see us, for we were just 
above them and leaning over, not fif- 
teen feet away; but they showed no 
fear whatever. When Harry managed 
to drop his frog above them four or 
five of them made a rush for it. The 
big one which got it swam off slowly 
and deliberately, acting just as a hen 
does with a worm, trying to get away 
from the rest of the flock. 


Landing the Grandfather 


It did not seem to make any rush 
at all or to be in the least frightened, 
though struck hard and full. It was 
a splendid trout, thick in the shoulders 
and of the deep golden color which the 
large fish of this stream have. We 
could not say that the fish made any 
kind of fight—it just walked up and 
down and shook its head. At length 
I tried to land it in the net, and mak- 
ing a bad pass the fish swam away. 
Apparently it had not been hooked at 
all. I was obliged to apologize for my 
clumsiness. 

““That’s all right,” said the ranger. 
“They do that right along. They 
won’t swallow that frog, but just hold 
it in their mouths and swim round. 
You can’t hardly hook them. I don’t 
know how many I have had hold of, 
and that’s all I really caught. Go get 
you a frog and see what you can do. 
Did you ever see a trout act this way 
before in all your life?” 

I certainly never had. The evening 
before, on the same river three miles 
below, the trout had been small and 
wild, or apparently were such. Here, 
with three-pound, four-pound and 
five-pound trout right under us, look- 
ing right into our faces and feeding 
from the hand, the situation was cer- 
tainly reversed. I was willing to say 
that the man does not live who knows 
all about trout fishing. 

I cast over these big trout several 
times with the fly, but do not recall 
just now whether I fastened one or 
not. All the time Harry was having 
trouble in finding frogs enough to feed 
his pets. At length my own curiosity 
got the best of me. I kicked round in 
the grass and found a frog small enough 
to pitch out on the fly rod. I don’t 
remember now whether I really landed 
more than one trout or not on the frog, 
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but I did kill on the frog the largest fish 
which we got on the trip, and the circum- 
stances were so singular that I think them 
worth setting down. 

We were on the deep side of the river, 
and there were holes and caverns under the 
meadow banks and under the turf bogs 
which lay here and there. Under the 
weather conditions one would not have 
needed to cast a fly very far. Ona fly rod 
one can never cast a frog very far with 
safety totherod. I just wanted to get hold 
of one of those old whales which were so 
much bigger than anything I had had that 
day; so I managed to make a long swing of 
a cast and get my frog on the water. Harry 
had given me a hook, as I now recall it, but 
perhaps I was just using the big salmon fly. 

At once I saw, directly beneath my feet, 
a very large trout swim out and make 
straight for my frog, which had fallen per- 
haps twenty feet above it. The frog went 
out of sight and I struck. The fish was very 
large, as I found when I began to play it— 
which I did for three or four minutes, I 
should think. At length, when I thought 
I had it tired enough—and I certainly was 
crowding it hard—I called to Harry to 
bring the big landing net, which was stand- 
ing up inthe grass. Just at that instant my 
line went slack. The fish was gone! I saw 
it swim slowly back and go in under the 
bank, about thirty feet below where I had 
raised it. 

“Had hold of grandpa that time!” I 
said to my friend. He nodded, because he 
had seen the size of the fish as he came up. 
“‘T guess that’s about the biggest one we’ve 
raised,” said he. ‘‘ Well, he’s gone, anyhow. 
Skinned your frog up, didn’t he?” 

He had skinned the frog up precisely as 
a bass does. As nearly as I can tell he had 
held the frog in his mouth crosswise and 
the hook had failed to drive far enough into 
the hard roof of his mouth. The weight 
of the frog, and its depth below the surface, 
would of course make it harder to set the 
hook with a fly rod, which really has very 
little power—you cannot lift a pound 
weight off the ground with your best fly rod. 

Harry went back to his amusement with 
his flock of trout and I stood and looked at 
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the place where my trout had gone away. 
Idly I cast my mutilated frog above the 
spot—and idly that same trout came out 
and ate that same frog again! 

“Got him this time!” I yelled. ‘‘And 
I bet I strike him this time for fair.”? So I 
did strike him for fair, twice or three times, 
as hard as I could. 

‘Holler when you want me,” said Harry 
unconcernedly, looking over his shoulder, 
for he was playing another trout, easy three 
and a half pounds, at the same time, fifty 
yards below me. 

This time my trout lasted perhaps two or 
three minutes on the rod. My frog fly 
came away again, showing white this time. 
My trout went under the bank twenty feet 
below where I last had raised him. 

I am entirely aware that there is some 
risk in telling of our experience on that 
bank, for fear of the charge of drawing the 
long bow; therefore I will say I do not re- 
member whether it was three times or four 
times that I fastened that same big trout, 
lost him and saw him swim under the bank 
at the end of each fight. I think it was 
four times. But by this time my blood was 
up. My fish refused to strike again, and 
I felt that honor was at stake. I believe I 
had forgotten that I had a fly book on my 
person, and all I wanted was another frog. 
By this time Harry had another trout or so 
on the bank and after a time I got another 
frog—a small one, not so attractive as my 
first one. 

“By golly, Harry,” said I, “‘I’d give a 
hundred dollars to have another go at that 
fellow—I bet he’ll go five pounds.” 

“‘He’ll do that all right,’’ said Harry, 
“but I suppose every trout has some place 
where he draws the line on the fool business. 
If he’s been obliging enough to give you 
three or four fights I don’t see what kick 
you’ve got left. He’snot apt to come again.” 

But that is just what he did do. He did 
come again, apparently just as bold as ever, 
as free from fear as if I were not in sight. 
He moved slowly, deliberately, at-an even 
rate of speed and not showing the least agi- 
tation in the world. I could see his great 
side as he crossed the stream to where the 
frog fell—I had cast it out in order to draw 
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way through. The hardest thing about it 
that I’ve found is to string it out so old 
Four Eyes won’t catch you loafing and 
shove some other work over onto you. 
You’ve got four or five hours each day to 
do the trick in, but you can eat it up and 
have it digested in two—that is, if you’re 
handy with figures. Still, there have been 
fellows tried out here that couldn’t do it in 
eight hours. But they were turtles for 
speed—the kind that use long division in 
dividing twenty-four by three and have 
to have a pencil and a scratch pad to find 
out how much four times nine is. This 
little old squirrel cage here will do nearly 
all the work for you if you'll only trust it.’ 

As he spoke he drew forward over the 
desk top a queer-looking apparatus—a 
celluloid-covered cylinder that revolved and 
moved back and forth in a cagelike box of 
celluloid-covered bars. Both the cylinder 
and the bars were thickly covered with 
minute figures. 

“You call that the squirrel cage, do 
you?” laughed the new clerk. 

“Yes—doesn’t it look something like 
one? It’s your man Friday—it does all the 
dirty work for you. Look here now—I’ll 
start you off. You work from these sheets, 
which you will find waiting for you here 
every morning. This sheet tells you that 
yesterday a tough-talking boy at the rod 
mill— Mike McGinty is his name—weighed 
in 485,325 pounds of steel billets, which 
were rolled into rods. This sheet here in- 
forms you that another tough-talking boby— 
his name is Harold James—weighed out 
455,234 pounds of Number Five rods. 
What’s the percentage of rods? Set the 
squirrel cage—here—here, like that, and 
there’s the answer—ninety-three and eight- 
tenths per cent. From this third sheet you 
get wise to the fact that another tough- 
talking boy—you’ll find out how tough 
they are—he weighed out 16,500 pounds of 
scrap—cobbles, cut ends, twisted rods, and 
so forth. What’s the percentage of scrap 
made? Set the squirrel cage—like this, 
and that, and there’s your answer—three 
and four-tenths per cent. Now you’re given 
a set figure for roll scale—old Four Eyes 
changes that now and then, but just at this 
time it happens to be one and six-tenths. 
Now ninety-three and eight, three and 
four, and one and six gives you ninety- 
eight and eight, doesn’t it? That leaves 
you a dead loss of one and two. That one 
and two is what went up the flue—dead 
loss, you know. See?” 

The new clerk nodded his head. 

“T see,’ he said. But he didn’t see—the 
rapid work of his youthful instructor had 
mystified him, left him wool-gathering. 

“Nothing to it at all,” the young demon- 
strator repeated. ‘‘Anybody ought to be 
able to cut this job. Oh, you don’t have 
to be a college graduate to work here. Had 
much education?” 

“Oh, some,”’ replied the pupil. 

“Well, I never had. I quit school when I 
was in the eighth grade and went into the 
mills and took a job on the scales. Old 
Four Eyes has treated me mighty fine and 
I’ve gone ahead in good shape. You'll find 
everybody here calling this place Stickem 
Steel Works, because, as they claim, the 
company keeps a man stuck on one job 
till he gets old and dies or goes to the poor- 
house. But don’t you believe that! If a 
fellow’s got any kind of ginger and ability 
in him he’ll get on. Lots of them do stick 
and never get anywhere, true enough, but 
they’re the kind that are too slow to catch 
a bad cold. You don’t happen to know 
George Daniels, do you?” 

“Yes, I know him.”’ 

“Well, take him for an example. He 
started in on this job you’re starting in on, 
so I’ve been told. Where is he now? In 
the cost division, and I guess it’s a pretty 
safe bet that he’ll be chief there some of 
these days. He didn’t have to stick on any 
dinky little job like this until he died. It’s 
all right to call the place Stickem—I do 
myself—but it gives you the wrong idea. 

“Now we’llrun these little jobs through— 
get everything spread on the production 
sheets, you know—and then I’ll take you 
out into the mills and introduce you to the 
rollers and show you where you'll have to 
stick up the sheets every day.” 

Two or three hours later in a dingy, dirty 
little building back of the noisy rod mill 
young Starwood introduced Redding Kings- 
lake to Jerry Bullfinch, boss roller. Jerry 
Bullfinch struggled up from the chair in 


which he was sitting and put out a huge 
greasy hand. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Kingslake,”’ 
he said as he dropped back heavily into his 
chair. ‘‘Dan here is a trifle younger than 
most of the guys we have on this job of 
yours, and you’re a trifle older, I reckon.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I’m getting a rather 
late start in the steel business,” returned 
Redding, smiling. 

“It’s always best to get started early at 
whatever you’re going to do in life for a 
living,’ murmured the big roller. 

“That’s very true,’ agreed the new- 
comer. 

“Down to the fight last night, Jerry?” 
Dan Starwood asked the roller. 

“You know it. Some scrap! I didn’t see 
you there.” 

“No, I had another hen on. Tell me 
something about it.’ 

The roller lighted a black cob pipe and 
with enthusiasm began a description of the 
prize fight he had witnessed. After several 
minutes, at a break in his flow of words 
when he paused to relight his pipe, Redding 
spoke: ’ 

“Tf you gentlemen will excuse me I’ll go 
into the mill and watch the work there for 
a few minutes.” 

The talk of the two men did not interest 
him nor did he understand much of it. 

“Sure, go ahead!” said Starwood. “‘I’ll 
be out there in a little while. No hurry, 
you know—there’s plenty of time.” 

npe roller finished the history of the big 

t 


fight. 

“I wish I’d been there,” regretted Star- 
wood. 

“You ought to’ve been there, Dan. You 
don’t get to see a fight like that every day 
in the week, I want to tell you. Who’s 
this new guy you’re breaking in?”’ 

“Blamed if I know—Kingslake is his 
name.” 

“Looks pretty soft to me.” 

“T think he is soft. Mighty few prize 
fights you’ll talk over with him, Jerry. 
Sunday-school chap, I’d say. He seems to 
be a nice enough sort of fellow though.” 

“Think he’ll cut it?”’ 

“Tt’ll sweat him, Jerry, if I’m any judge. 
He always shoves back his cuffs when he 
starts to write and when he makes a figure 
he draws it. He’ll have to get over that or 
he’ll be working overtime. I grabbed that 
stuff the first day I saw it, but I doubt if he 
knows what we’ve been doing all morning.”’ 

Thus Redding Kingslake went to work 
in the offices of the Stickney Steel Com- 
pany, coached in his new duties by a youth 
many years his junior, one who boasted of 
having received practically no schooling, 
who sneered at the pettiness of the work 
he had to do, who found making a living as 
pleasant as eating peanuts, as he one day 
put it. 

But to the new production clerk the 
dinky little job, as young Starwood called 
it, loomed large and forbidding. He found 
the task of getting the percentages worked 
out, the tonnages determined and the 
whole spread on the production sheets hard 
and distasteful, and he trembled lest he 
make mistakes. Mathematics had never 
attracted him—it had been his hardest 
study. George Daniels had helped him 
with his arithmetic in his early school days; 
his algebra he had slighted when in high 
school; in college he had skimped his ge- 
ometry and trigonometry and calculus. 

The problems he had to work out each 
day—indeed they were little more than 
examples—were of the simplest, as he per- 
ceived, yet he could not put faith in his 
calculations. He was always afraid he had 
made errors. Nor would he trust the me- 
chanical calculator in the readings it gave 
him, but must check back and back each 
time he used it. Dan Starwood, still keep- 
ing him under supervision, was annoyed. 

“T tell you, Mr. Kingslake,”’ he declared 
emphatically one morning when he found 
his pupil verifying some percentages he had 
just obtained from the calculator—‘“‘I tell 
you, you never will get next to this job so 
you can handle it if you don’t cut out that 
tomfoolery! The squirrel cage is more ac- 
curate than you are—a whole lot! Grab 
off your figures and sock ’em down and 
forget them! I’ve been here a week now 
breaking you in on this job and I’m getting 
tired. I want to get started in on my new 
work some time this year.”’ 

And to Jerry Bullfinch the young man 
confided that day: “I’m not breaking in 


any future auditor for Stickem, Jerry, 
believe me! Nice fellow and all that, Jerry, 
but he’s certainly nix on that kind of 
work.” 

“Well, I tried to get him to set down and 
have a little chin yesterday,’ said the 
roller, ‘‘but he was in a humping big hurry. 
‘Thank you, Mr. Bullfinch, I’m afraid I 
haven’t time,’ he told me. Oh, no, he won’t 
last long, I guess.” 

But he did last—he lasted along while; he 
outlasted Jerry Bullfinch. For he mastered 
the job Dan Starwood turned over to him, 
and so satisfactory was his work that Chief 
Clerk Brinkerman let him fill the position 
four years before he moved him up to an- 
other position that paid a slightly better 
salary. 

But only by a mighty effort had he mas- 
tered the dinky little job. For days and 
weeks he concentrated on work with num- 
bers, giving his whole thought to the 
handling of figures, poring over long col- 
umns of his own making, training himself 
to add rapidly and correctly, to subtract 
and divide and multiply with dispatch and 
accuracy. Not at his desk alone did he 
use every moment of his time in such 
pursuits, but in the poor little room he had 
rented in an obscure street a half mile from 
the mills and offices he busied himself each 
evening until a late hour with pencil and 
paper, laboring with numbers. 

““My living is to come from my work 
with them,” he would tell himself again 
and again. “I must become skillful in 
handling them—I must learn all there is to 
know about them.” 

And for many a dismal week after his 
coming to Stickney Steel he allowed him- 
self no time to glance at a book, hungering 
though he was for the printed page. 

The world was now a place of terror for 
him—he was afraid of it, shuddered each 
time he caught a glimpse of its ugly side, 
shrank away from it. He dreaded the 
daily walks from his room to the offices, 
from the offices to his room, along the dirty 
streets, past the gray, smoke-stained houses 
with their bare cheerless yards. He dreaded 
the mingling with the men of the office— 
he could not understand them; they talked 
a language different from his, were inter- 
ested in things of which he had never heard. 
He dreaded the trip he must each day 
make into the mills to post up the produc- 
tion sheets he had prepared, from which 
the workmen were to learn what tonnages 
had been credited to them. The bedlam 
of sound that struck upon his ears, the red 
flames and multicolored smokes shooting 
from the furnaces, the mightiness of the work 
being done about him—it appalled him, 
made him shrink, made him shiver. The 
sight of half-naked men heaving and tugging 
and sweating before the doors of the fur- 
naces, grunting and pulling over curling, 
twisting bars and blooms of red iron and 
steel, with their lumpy muscles slipping and 
crawling about over their glistening shoul- 
ders and arms, intensified the feeling of 
weakness and helplessness that was now ever 
with him, and he would hide his soft white 
hands in his pockets and hurry on, eager 
to rid himself of his little errand and get 
away from the sight and sounds of the mills. 

He did not become acquainted with the 
millmen as Dan Starwood had been—he 
was afraid of them; he did not know what 
to say to them, how to approach them, and 
when he would walk past a group of them 
sitting about the furnaces or rolls he imag- 
ined they laughed at him, once his back 
was turned. Nor did he make acquaint- 
ance with Jerry Bullfinch, though the big, 
jovial roller courted that acquaintanceship. 

“Set down, Mr. Kingslake, set down, 
and let’s chew the rag a while,” big Jerry 
would say, invitingly kicking out a chair 
and waving a black greasy hand toward it. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bullfinch, I’m in some- 
thing of a hurry—I’m a little behind with 
my work to-day.” 

And the clerk would leave his sheet of 
paper and hasten away. 

One day he found the roller in an un- 
usually happy mood. 

“Set down, Mr. Kingslake, set down!”’ 
he urged. ‘“‘Set down and—psst!—how’d 
you like to take a small smile with me?” 
He winked a twinkling eye and, pulling 
partly open a drawer in his battered knife- 
whittled desk, disclosed to view a bottle of 
whisky. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bullfinch—I never 
drink.” (Continued on Page 65) 
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had come to know a few of the millmen by 
name and would sometimes pass a few 
words with them, the dread of the daily 
trips into the mills persisted. 

Hope of getting away from Stickney 
Steel to earn his living at work more con- 
genial he had none—he had from the first 
accepted this as his lot. More than once he 
had written it down in his conscious self 
that he was doomed to failure; that he was 
to be nothing more in the world than 
one of that great army of strugglers for 
existence that eat, sleep, work, die and are 
forgotten quickly, having left in the world 
no permanent record of efforts made, of 
things accomplished. 

Already he had begun to plan to make 
the closing years of that colorless existence 
he saw stretching out before him secure 
against want, safe against physical suffer- 
ing; already he was beginning to hoard 
little savings, denying himself comforts, 
pleasures, trifles he wished for, storing up 
against the days of dark December; al- 
ready he was figuring far ahead, calculating 
how much money he would have at forty, 
at fifty, at sixty. 

Books—he wanted books, but he dared 
not squander his money on them. He 
could get books at the public library and 
he was a steady patron there, but they 
were not the same, those books—they 
were not his books. He wanted to hide the 
walls of his cheerless little room with 
shelves and to cover those shelves with 
books, his books, with which he could be- 
come familiar, grow intimate with, learn 
to know and to love. But he dared not 
spend money for them—he was saving, 
saving to be safe from the world when he 
could no longer work. But he would not 
deny himself wholly—he bought one new 
book each month. 

Four dreary dragging years on the one 
petty job, and then began that long slow 
movement upward through more dreary 
dragging years, with a tiny increase in sal- 
ary at great intervals, but with more work 
added, harder work, more _ particular 
work—he was stock clerk, receiving clerk, 
order clerk, checker, rate clerk. His ad- 
vancement was not steady. New men came 
into the office, younger men than he, cley- 
erer men, men with initiative and gall and 
bluff, who passed over him, taking the posi- 
tions he had been waiting for and expect- 
ing to get. But he could say nothing—he 
realized they were better workmen than 
he—he made no protest. 

And he grew old, prematurely old; he 
grew gray; he began wearing spectacles, 
and his body, never rugged and robust, 
grew thin and angular, and the office began 
to speak of him as Old Slats—not jokingly 
so much as pityingly. For the office loved 
him and respected him—the office had 
long ago come to feel that he was out of 
place there; that he was deserving of 
something better, something finer. 

George Daniels, always friendly, never 
cordial, would sometimes pause at the 
clerk’s desk to speak a word or two. 
George Daniels had—as the office had pre- 
dicted he would be—been made an assist- 
ant auditor. He was well satisfied with 
his attainments and with his prospects— 
George Daniels expected to be general 
auditor of Stickney Steel some day. 

“Well, Redding, how are you getting 
along out here?” he asked one day, paus- 
ing at the rate clerk’s desk. 

“Very well, George, very well, I suppose.”’ 

“You’re going up, Redding, you’re 
going up nicely. And I’m glad to see 
that—mighty glad indeed.” 

“Thank you, George. I might say that 
you are not slipping backward.” 

“True, Redding, very true. Iam making 
a success of it—I have accomplished some- 
thing here. Let me see—how old are you, 
Redding?” 

“Just a year younger than you.” 

“Ha, ha! Quite so—I’d forgotten, That 
makes you forty-four. Getting along, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes, we are, George.” 

“Strange that you should have turned 
gray while I have not. Yes, we’re getting 
along in years. We'll have to hurry from 
now on, Redding. I’m wondering whether 
it will be Smalley or I who will go up when 
Donwood leaves. If I get the place, Red- 
ding, I’ll look out for you—I’ll hurry 
you on.” 

“Thank you, George. I shall be very 
grateful.” 

But neither George Daniels nor Henry 
Smalley went to a higher position very soon 
thereafter. General Auditor Donwood con- 
tinued to hold his office, to do his work and 
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to give satisfaction, aged though he was. 
Nor was he ready to retire when the big 
consolidation took place, the consolidation 
that swept the Stickney Steel Company 
along with a score of other iron and steel 
concerns scattered over the country into 
one giant corporation. Stickney Steel re- 
tained its name, its individuality, a few of 
its old officials, but J. V. Donwood did not 
remain. And neither George Daniels nor 
Henry Smalley succeeded to his office. 
There came a new man, a young man, an 
auiider, to be general auditor of Stickney 
Steel. 

Redding Kingslake had by that time 
reached the position of freight clerk. As 
positions then went at Stickney Steel, it 
was a rather desirable one. The holder of 
it enjoyed the distinction of having a flat- 
top desk and a swivel chair in a small 
room, he being the sole occupant thereof. 
And for those days the salary paid was 
good, unusually good; so good indeed that 
it had enabled Redding Kingslake to re- 
vise his plans for the future, to shorten the 
time before him when he could buy a small 
place in the old town in the East where he 
had attended college and with the re- 
mainder of his savings invested in safe 
bonds retire to a life of peace and quiet, to 
read and study, perhaps to try again to 
write, and to grow old, care free, unhar- 
assed by the world. His calculation told 
him he could safely quit work when he was 
fifty-five. Five years more! 

Before he had been raised to the position 
of freight clerk he had thought it wise to 
change his manner of living somewhat, to 
improve it—he could afford to spend some- 
thing more freely. He had abandoned the 
little room in the obscure dirty street 
where he ‘had lived so many years, and in 
a quieter pleasanter quarter of the city, in 
an old-fashioned mansion, once a home of 
wealth but now degenerated into a room- 
ing and boarding house, he had rented a 
large attic room. It suited him. Its isola- 
tion appealed to him—he could live there, 
read there, dream there with little chance 
of being bothered by chatterers who talked 
of things that did not interest him, that 
bored him. 

His book allowance he had increased 
from one to four a month and the array of 
volumes which he set up and arranged on 
the shelves he had himself built was not an 
unimposing one. But he wished it were 
larger. 

Settled in his new quarters, he was al- 
most happy. It was very quiet up there in 
the long evenings and through the restful 
Sundays. It was pleasant there too—when 
the weather was pleasant. It was close, hot, 
stifling there through the hot dead days 
and nights of August; when winter came 
and the piercing winds poured in from the 
north across the near-by lake it was cold up 
there in the big attic room, for the small 
gas stove that had been furnished him in- 
adequately served the large chamber. 
Downstairs he could have joined the chat- 
terers about the great open fireplaces, but 
he preferred to shiver alone rather than to 
be uncomfortably comfortable. 

Sometimes he would draw out from his 
trunk his old rejected manuscripts, to re- 
read them and ponder over them and won- 
der why they had never sold. Twice he 
tried to improve them by rewriting them, 
certain they possessed merit, revising and 
recasting them with the greatest care. Sub- 
mitted to magazines, they were promptly 
returned. His short stories worked over 
suffered a like fate. 

He could not write! There came a day 
when he told himself that for the last time, 
when he bundled together all his manu- 
scripts, carried them to the basement of 
the big house and burned them. He could 
not write! 

All of his efforts had been unrecognized, 
had brought him nothing. 

But no! There was the dollar, the dollar 
paid to him by the owner and editor of 
Chirp. He had kept the check through all 
the years—he had it safely put away. One 
day in a moment of whimsicality he took 
it from its hiding place, went to a store 
and purchased a tiny frame in which he 
framed the faded piece of paper. He car- 
ried it back to his room and hung it on the 
wall above his little writing desk. 


‘Pay to the order of Redding Kingslake 
one dollar. 
“THE CRICKET PUBLISHING COMPANY.” 


“And I was going to make my living 
with my pen!” He laughed bitterly as he 
sat contemplating the faded bit of paper in 
its tiny frame. ‘Not by the pen but by the 
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pencil—figuring tonnages and percentages 
and freight rates and costs!’ 

Five years more! It was a pleasant 
thought on which to dwell—that day of re- 
lease. Five years more! He repeated the 
words often to himself. Then they be- 
came—four years more. That was better— 
four years would quickly run by. Four 
years more! And then—the consolidation. 

With the consolidation came new offi- 
cials, new ideas, retrenchment, a reduction 
of the office force, a cutting and slashing of 
salaries. Stickney Steel must make more 
money, for the stock of the corporation to 
which it now belonged called for big divi- 
dends. 

Redding Kingslake learned that his sub- 
stantial salary was to be cut squarely in 
two. Not only that—he was no longer to 
enjoy the luxury of a flat-top desk, a swivel 
chair, a private office. He was sent back to 
the big noisy main office, given a high desk 
and furnished a high stool on which he 
could perch or by which he could stand, as 
he chose, to get out his work. The new gen- 
eral auditor had ideas. Stickney Steel had 
been too easy with its office help; it had 
pampered it; office men should not enjoy 
such luxuries as low desks and chairs and 
private rooms—luxury promoted idleness. 
And Stickney Steel had been paying its 
office men too much salary. There were 
plenty of efficient men to be had who would 
do the work for half. 

That high desk, that high uncomfortable 
stool, that noisy room, that halved salary— 
they brought Redding Kingslake to the 
edge of rebellion. If he only dared rebel he 
would—but he didn’t dare. But it was 
monstrous, it was cruel, it was unjust, he 
told himself over and over. What now of 
his carefully figured-out plans? Four years 
more of that treadmill grind? Aye, four 
years more and an added indefinite num- 
ber of years before he could hope to go free. 
He feared to put his pencil to paper to 
revise his old calculations. Fifty-five? He 
would be sixty-five, seventy—more, no 
doubt! 

The day following his notification of the 
change in his affairs he did not come to 
work. Instead he visited the savings bank 
where he kept his account, drew out five 
hundred dollars in currency and went to 
the bookstore in the city which he had been 
patronizing in his modest way for so many 
years. They knew him there, from the man- 
ager to the youngest clerk. ‘‘Old Browser”’ 
they called him. Every Saturday after- 
noon or every Saturday evening he was 
there, wandering in and out among the 
tables and shelves of books. No one ever 
bothered him trying to sell him some- 
thing—he was allowed to make his selec- 
tions alone. 

This day he was busy about the tables 
and before the cases and shelves almost all 
day, and when at last he went to the man- 
ager’s desk he carried a number of slips of 
paper on which he had been writing. 

“T should like to purchase these, Mr. 
Cooper,” he said quietly. 

The store manager looked over the lists 
with surprise showing in his face. 

“You mean—all of these, Mr. Kings- 
lake?” 

“Yes. 

‘Sit down, please. It will take mea little 
while to assemble the prices and to figure 
out your discounts.” 

The order amounted to a trifle more than 
five hundred dollars. 

He did not go to work the next day 
either. By noon the books had been deliv- 
ered, and all the afternoon and until far into 
the night he was occupied with unpacking 
them, arranging and rearranging them 
on his shelves, admiring them, gloating 
over them, glancing through them, reading 
a page here, a page there. It was his great 
debauch, the first and the last of his life. 

On the third day he was back at his 
treadmill task, perched now on the high 
stool at the high desk, figuring away at his 
interminable examples. 

The future, the day of liberation—he 
ceased to look forward to it, he no longer 
speculated on it. More than ever now was 
the big attic room a place of refuge; more 
than ever was it like home to him. And 
when his day’s work was done he would 
leave his joyless task with his figures, his 
pink and blue and yellow freight bills, and 
hurry to it, to hide himself in it and revel 
in its peace and quiet and isolation, with 
his books, his own books stacked and 
heaped about him. 

The new auditor for Stickney Steel ac- 
complished much with his new ideas, with 
his salary cutting, his reduction of the office 
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foree—accomplished so much in the way of 
lowering costs of operations and in effect- 
ing savings that at the end of five years he 
was called to higher things in the affairs of 
the corporation. And George Daniels was 
named to succeed him—George Daniels 
was at last general auditor of Stickney 
Steel. 

“The boys out at the offices call the old 
place Stickem,”’ said Dan Starwood to his 
wife one night, “but Stickem Steel never 
stuck George Daniels. George Daniels 
has been made general auditor. He’s get- 
ting pretty old, it is true, but age doesn’t 
set heavily on him—he looks to be a man 
ten or fifteen years younger than he is. 
And he would have had the place long ago 
if the consolidation hadn’t come along. 
The consolidation hurt all of us—it set us 
back, checked us. I’m glad he got the 
place. It means something to us, Doris. 
He told me to-day that I am to be made 
third assistant as soon as Halford leaves, 
which will be very soon.” 

“You have certainly done well there, 
Dan,” said his wife. 

“Oh, Stickem never sticks any of its 
employees if they have ability. Old 
Slats—that’s what we call Redding Kings- 
lake—is stuck as he properly should be. 
He’s out of place there with us—he hasn’t 
the making of a first-class office man in 
him. Poor old chap! I like him, I think a 
whole lot of him—everybody does who 
knows him—but his case is a hopeless one. 
He’ll die on that high stool of his, figuring 
out freight costs. I believe George Daniels 
would do something for him if he could, 
but he can’t—there isn’t any place for him 
higher up. Too bad, too.” 

We fully expected George Daniels would 
do something for Old Slats. We expected 
him for one thing to give the old freight 
clerk a flat-top desk and a swivel chair. 
That high desk and that high stool, we well 
knew, meant weary hours of torture for a 
man of his frailty and age. But George 
Daniels did nothing. We expected the gen- 
eral auditor would find a position for Old 
Slats that would mean less driving work 
for him—we knew he could easily do it— 
but George Daniels did nothing. In his 
now exalted position George Daniels seemed 
quite to have forgotten his one-time boy- 
hood chum and friend. We never saw him 
at the desk of Old Slats now, speaking to 
him as he had formerly done occasionally. 

We watched Old Slats grow older and 
older; watched him grow grayer and grayer, 
thinner and thinner, more and more stoop- 
ing, less and}less alert in his movements, 
and we became aware that he was finding it 
hard, almost impossible to keep his work 
up. We learned that he was coming back 
to his desk two or three evenings of each 
week to labor over his bills and vouchers for 
three or four hours. Wewanted to help 
him, offered him our assistance, but he 
would put our offers aside, thanking us and 
assuring us that he was doing very well, 
telling us that he didn’t object to a little 
overtime work now and then. 

His case became a subject of frequent 
discussion among us. We knew he ought 
to have an assistant. Not only should his 
increasing years and his growing disability 
have been considered, but the increasing 
volume of business as well, the additional 
work he was requested to get out. We 
wondered why Chief Clerk Daly did not 
give him a helper; we wondered why 
George Daniels did not do something— 
it would:have been so easy for the general 
auditor to lighten the load the old man 
was carrying. 

One day Fred Jenkinson, who was more 
intimate with Daly than any of the others 
of the office, went to the chief clerk and 
made a plea for his old friend. Daly heard 
him through sympathetically. 

“‘T agree with you, Jenkinson,” he said. 
“T’ve thought of doing what you suggest— 
I wanted to do it, but Daniels vetoed the 
proposition very decidedly when I put it 
up to him. He said Kingslake would soon 
have to retire anyway on account of his 
age and infirmity and that it would be a 
bad precedent to establish—giving him an 
assistant. Give Old Slats a helper and a 
half dozen others would be demanding 
helpers—so he thinks. I am genuinely 
sorry, Jenkinson, but I can’t do a thing.” 

Four years as third assistant auditor 
without a change, without any prospect 
of a change, and Dan Starwood had come 
to believe that Stickem Steel was planning 
to attach him to that particular job for the 
rest of his life. And he began casting about 
quietly for a new position with some other 
firm. To his surprise and delight he was 
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really. I always liked Daly. And Barstow 
is chief clerk! Well, well! I expect I should 
speak to him then.” 

“No, no—you go on,”’ said Alcott. “T’ll 
tell him you’re back and that you are not 
feeling well.” 

It wouldn’t do, we knew, to let him go in 
to see Barstow—he would probably find 
Daly there. 

“Very well, boys,’”’ he murmured, ‘“‘I’ll 
go home.” 

He did not come to the office the next 
day, and the morning after, when we saw 
he was not coming, Jenkinson telephoned 
to his landlady. Mr. Kingslake had a se- 
vere cold, she reported. He expected to be 
out in a day or two. 

““We must go to see him to-night, some 
of us,’’ said Jenkinson. 

It was bitter cold that evening after dark 
as we three—Jenkinson, Alcott and I— 
walked down the street to the big dilapi- 
dated house where Old Slats had his room. 
A keen piercing wind blew in from off the 
ice-covered lake and the air was a smother 
of snow and sleet. We shivered as we hur- 
ried on, warmly clothed though we were. 

““We should have come down here last 
night!’’ growled Jenkinson as we turned in 
at the gate. ‘‘Why didn’t one of you think 
of the right thing to do if I didn’t?” 

The landlady of the house opened the 
door to our ring and directed us toward a 
stairs. Jenkinson had been there once be- 
fore to visit Old Slats and he now led the 
way through the gloomy hall, up the long 
curving stairs, through another long and 
gloomy hall to the narrow stairway run- 
ning up to the third floor. 

We had shivered outside and we now 
shivered up there in the big garret room. 
The stove was a tiny inadequate affair and 
the gas blaze burning in it was weak and 
sickly. We saw Old Slats lying in his bed, 
heard his torturing cough, and we knew he 
was trembling with cold. 

“Ah, boys!”’ he whispered, reaching out 
a cold bony hand. “‘I thought some of you 
would be looking me up. My cold has 
struck in pretty deep, but I think I’ll be all 
right by to-morrow or the next day.”’ 

Something told us he would not be all 
right by to-morrow or the day after or for 
many days—we saw a desperately ill old 
man before us. 

“Have you had a doctor?” I asked him. 

“Oh, no, that isn’t necessary! I’ll be all 
right—it’s just a severe cold, nothing more. 
Ah—Fred, did you—did you find any per- 
sonal letters on my desk yesterday or 
to-day?” 

Jenkinson stirred uneasily. 

“No, I—I forgot to look,’ he lied. 

He had looked, not for the letter, of 
course, but he had been at work at the desk 
of Old Slats that afternoon for two or three 
hours. 

“Fred, tell me—did Daly quit? Alcot 
said he quit. Or has he been made iH 

“Daly quit,” lied Jenkinson again. 
“‘Daly went to pieces when he learned that 
he wasn’t to get Dan Starwood’s place and 
he packed up and went in a hurry.” 

“That’s too bad!’’ whispered the sick 
man. “‘Daly was a nice young man. 
always liked him and I believe he liked me, 
I’m sorry. And—there was no letter?” 

“Not that I know of. Tl look to- 
morrow. Here, let me fix your pillow so 
that you’ll be more comfortable.” 

“Thank you, Fred. Now let me rest a 
few minutes—I’m tired.” 

I walked across the room to a great shelf 
of books and stood there reading the titles. 
Alcott moved up to my side. 

“Not our kind of books, are they, 
Scud?” he said. ‘“‘Not the kind we read.”’ 

“T am familiar with none of them,’ I 
returned. 

Jenkinson was standing before a little 
writing desk looking at a small framed bit 
of paper on the wall above it. As I turned 
toward him I saw there were tears in his 
eyes. I went over and read: 


‘“‘Pay to the order of Redding Kingslake 
one dollar. 
“THE CRICKET PUBLISHING COMPANY.” 


I did not understand—I did not know 
the significance of that bit of paper at that 
time, the tragedy it represented. 

“‘[’m going downstairs and telephone for 
Doctor Grayson—I won’t ask Old Slats’ 
permission,” Jenkinson said to me. 

The doctor came while we were still 
there, as did the ambulance which he sent 
for immediately after a glance at the sick 
man, and we assisted in carrying Old Slats 
down from his cold garret room and saw 
him started for the hospital. 
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“Grayson told me it is undoubtedly 
pneumonia,’”’ Jenkinson muttered as we 
stood watching the ambulance rolling away 
in the gloom. ‘Now you fellows under- 
stand, of course, that we must keep the 
facts about Daly’s appointment from Old 
Slats. It would kill him if he learned. 
Spread the word about the offices to- 
morrow morning the first thing you do. If 
anyone should go to the hospital he must 
go there prepared to lie. I’ll tell Daly—and 
I'll tell Daniels too!’ 

He went to Daniels the next morning. 

“Did you know Mr. Kingslake is seri- 
ously ill—with pneumonia?” he asked the 
general auditor. 

Daniels looked up from the paper he was 
studying. 

“Is that so? I heard he was not out to 
work yesterday and the day before.” 

“Tf it is pneumonia, as Doctor Grayson 
thinks, he may die—he is in no condition to 
withstand a sickness such as that.” 

“Too bad, Jenkinson, isn’t it? 
lake is a fine man.” 

“He hopes—he believes you are going 
to appoint him to succeed Dan Starwood.” 

“Oh, no, no! Why, I’ve already named 
Daly! Doesn’t he know?’ 

“‘ He doesn’t know and he must not know! 
It would kill him. He told me you let him 
believe you would consider his application 
for the position favorably.” 

Daniels’ face flushed. 

“Nonsense! I gave him no reply that 
would warrant him in saying that. I told 
him I could probably do something for 
him. I didn’t mean in the matter of that 
appointment—of course not! Kingslake is 
impossible, Jenkinson. Why, the idea is 
ridiculous, absurd!” 

“He is waiting for your letter. If he 
finds out you have appointed Daly—well, 
we may then look for the worst, and 
quickly too.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so—nothing like that. 
Pshaw!”’ 

“But if it comes to that—if we see that 
he is not going to get well, why not deceive 
him? Why not let him believe you’ve ap- 
pointed him? That would be—it seems to 
me—a big thing, a handsome thing to do.” 


Kings- 


_Daniels stared at the young man before. 


him. 

“You mean ” he began slowly as 
though he did not understand. 

“‘T mean that you write him a letter ap- 
pointing him third assistant auditor of 
Stickney Steel.” 

The general auditor made a gesture of 
annoyance. ‘“You’re talking nonsense 
again, Jenkinson—worse than nonsense. 
How could I do a thing like that—making 
a mockery out of my work here? I’m 
afraid sentiment is getting the better of 
your good sense, Jenkinson. Sentiment 
and business never accord, let me tell you 
that, young man! And if that is all, Jen- 
kinson, I am busy.” 

The nurse at the hospital would not ad- 
mit us to see her patient that evening when 
we called. 

‘He is very bad,” she said. ‘‘It is pneu- 
monia—an aggravated case.” 

The following evening she admitted 
Jenkinson. 

“He has been asking for Mr. Jenkinson,” 
she said. ‘‘I am acting against the doctor’s 
orders, but I think it best for him to see 
you—it will probably quiet him.” 

Fifteen minutes later our companion 
came out of the sick room and joined us. 
He was visibly agitated and for a little 
while he seemed to be unable to speak. 
Then he said: “‘He wanted to ask me if I 
had brought the letter for him. That was all 
he spoke about—the letter from Daniels.” 

Alcott and I said nothing. 

‘“‘By heavens, he shall have that letter!’ 
burst out Jenkinson. And he turned and 
left us abruptly. We wondered at his words. 

‘““What is he going to do?” said Alcott. 

“‘T have no idea,’’ I replied. 

What Jenkinson did we afterward 
learned. 

He went to the offices of Stickney Steel, 
took a heavy screw driver from the desk of 
a stenographer and forced the lock of the 
door opening into George Daniels’ private 
office. In the desk of the general auditor he 
found a sheet of paper with that official’s 
name at the top. He turned to the table in 
front of the desk, on which stood George 
Daniels’ little typewriter, inserted the 
paper between the rollers of the machine 
and struck a few letters on the keys. The 
result was not what he wanted and he be- 
gan working with the machine. 

George Daniels’ typewriter was the only 
one of its kind in the building. The general 
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auditor was very proud of it, delighted in 
showing it to his friends and in explaining 
its possibilities and found pleasure in writ- 
ing on it. The little machine possessed a 
multiplicity of interchangeable types— 
italic, script, commercial, standard, 
Gothic, Old English and a score or two 
others. It was a matter of a moment to 
change from one style of type to another. 

The general auditor liked to toy with the 
perfect little mechanism; he liked to write 
his more important letters himself if they 
were not of too great length; and he liked 
to use different styles of type for different 
kinds of letters. We of the office knew those 
letters of his—a glance at one and we could 
tell its nature without having read a line of 
it. A letter of commendation from George 
Daniels—there were few of them—came 
written in large Gothic type; reproofs, 
criticisms, call-downs came to us in ital- 
ics—there were many of them; a purely 
business communication was typed in 
standard; a friendly note in élite; a noti- 
fication of promotion in the beautiful clear- 
cut vertical script the machine wrote. 
Some of us had received letters in script 
type—every one of the office knew the sig- 
nificance of the type. 

Jenkinson had broken into Daniels’ pri- 
vate office to write a letter to Redding 
Kingslake in script type. There were a 
dozen other machines about the building 
which he could have used, but he knew that 
none of them would answer—Old Slats 
would have doubted, would have been sus- 
picious, would have asked questions hard 
to answer. 

He found the type shuttle he required in 
a drawer in the table, inserted it and slowly 
wrote his letter, spoiling several sheets of 
paper in his effort, for he knew little about 
a machine. When he had finished it he 
signed George Daniels’ name at the bot- 
tom, imitating the general auditor’s 
scrawly, sloppy signature as closely as he 
could. Then he turned out the light and 
left the room. 

We had no opportunity to speak to Jen- 
kinson the next day—he was always busy, 
always bent-over his desk. He showed no 
interest in the talk about the forcing of the 
door to the private office of the general 
auditor, nor did he say anything to any of 
us about going to the hospital that evening, 
But he went there—went alone. 

‘He has been asking for you again, Mr. 
Jenkinson,” said the nurse. “‘I’ll let you in 
for a few minutes—don’t stay long. He is 
very bad to-night.” 

“Ah, is that you, Fred?”’ whispered the 
sick man as Jenkinson stepped over to his 
bedside. “I’ve been waiting for you. Did 
you—did you bring the letter?’”’ 

“Yes, I have it—here it is. Shall I open 
the envelope for you?”’ 

“Yes, please.” 

The old voice was trembling with eager- 


ness. 

“There—there it is.’ 

The bony hands reached up and took the 
sheet of paper. 

“‘T will need my glasses, Fred. Will you 
get them—no, wait! Why, I can read this 
easily! I don’t need glasses! Think of that, 
Fred!” 

There was silence in the little room while 
the aged eyes, now strangely, unnaturally 
bright, traveled back and forth along the 
typewritten lines, one after another, down 
the page to the great scrawly sloppy signa- 
ture—George Daniels. The sheet fell to 
the bed coverlet and the bony hands 
dropped beside it. 

“T thought George would do it—I knew 
he would do it! George is a good fellow. 
We were boys together, George and I. 
Fred, I feel a hundred per cent better al- 
ready. I’ll be out of here in no time. And 
look at my hand, Fred, how steady it is! 
And my eyesight! Why, I can’t recall when 
I ever read before without glasses!’’ 

He picked up the letter and again read it 
through. 

“Oh, I knew George would do it after 
what he said to me that day! He has given 
me a great deal of pleasure by doing this. 
I’m not going to be in his way long though. 
I understand things—I’m getting too old 
to be of much service further. I’ll resign 
shortly—quit work for good. I’ll manage 
to get along, though I’m not in the position I 
had hoped to find myself at this age. I had 
planned to retire and of 

The door to the sick room opened and 
George Daniels walked in. He hesitated a 
moment near the door, then came slowly 
toward the bed. 

““Well, Redding, how are you feeling to- 
night?” he asked. ‘‘Sorry I could not have 
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come to see you before this, but I’ve been 
so very busy.” 

A smile broke over the face of the old 
man. 

“I’m mighty glad to see you, George. 
I’ve passed the crisis, I think. I’ll be out 
in a few days, I’m sure. Your letter has 
roused me wonderfully—it is better than 
any medicine they have given me. I just 
got it a few minutes ago—Fred brought it. 
I knew you’d do that, George. Thank you, 
thank you very much.’ 

“The letter? I don’t understand --—” 

“This, George—your letter appointing 
me to Starwood’s place. It was mighty fine 
of you to do it, George, for I’m aware that 
I’m not worth much to you. I appreciate 
it, I assure you.” 

Daniels took the letter from the bony 
hand that held it up. His eyes ran rapidly 
over it, and when they came to the great 
scrawly, sloppy signature at the bottom 
the man’s face flushed an angry red. 

“What is this?’ he demanded excit- 
edly. ‘‘Where did be 

His raised voice was suddenly stilled as 
Jenkinson’s hand shot out and gripped his 
arm and Jenkinson’s lips breathed the al- 
most inaudible command, “Shut up!” 
Something he saw in the tense, drawn face 
of the young man standing beside him— 
out of the line of vision of the sick man on 
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WHISNANT runs a live weekly called 

. the Press, in the town of Bend, 
Oregon. Some time ago the newspapers 
out his way fell to boasting of the numbers 
of subscribers they had. Whisnant’s local 
rival printed a few impressive figures to 
show how well his paper was doing. 

Not to be outdone, Whisnant took steps. 
One day his paper came out with the fol- 
lowing statement, in heavy black type, 
streaming across the front page: 

“THE TOTAL COMBINED CIRCULATION 
OF THE BEND PRESS AND THE PHILADELPHIA 
SATURDAY EVENING Post AMOUNTS TO 
CONSIDERABLY MORE THAN TWO MILLION 
COPIES A WEEK.” 


Liquid Assets 


1B THE spring of the present year when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was really 
beginning to make itself felt, a Texan died. 
While the funeral services were in progress 
at the late home of deceased, two of the 
men mourners stood on the front porch of 


the house lamenting the passing of their 


friend and praising his virtues. 

Said one of them: ‘‘There wasn’t no 
finer feller anywhere than what Bill was, 
but the main trouble with him was he 
wasn’t very forehdnded. He lived up to 
everything he made. Here, now, right in 
the prime of life, he ups and dies without 
leavin’ no estate at all, so far as I know.” 

“The hell he didn’t leave no estate!” 
exclaimed the other. ‘He left mighty nigha 
gallon!” 


Hard to Look At 


pA Eh RNa writer recently had 
an unhappy experience with a moying- 
picture concern, the head of which had 
made him hundreds of glowing promises 
only to break them. 

“What kind of man is this Mr. ——?”’ an 
acquaintance inquired of the author while 
on an outing. 

“That’s a little difficult to answer,” re- 
plied the writer. ‘‘But—well, you know 
there are perhaps a thousand different por- 
traits of Judas Iscariot in this country and 
Europe, drawn according to the imagina- 
tion of the artist. No two of them look 
alike. But all of them look like that 
fellow.” 


Some Undertaking 


Aas have been having a lot of fun 
lately, the newspaper paragraphers 
have, with a New York undertaker who 
undertook to cure death of its sting by 
printing full-page advertisements in the 
daily press pointing out what a pleasure 
it was to all concerned to be buried under 
the auspices of his establishment. Over in 
New Jersey, a negro undertaker took pattern 
from the example of his white contemporary. 

In a weekly publication circulating 
largely among persons of color he had 
printed a display advertisement calling 
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prevent over-heating of the storage 
batteries because of over-load. 
When the batteries of a Matthews 
are overloaded, the ‘‘Automatic 
Caretaker’’ instantly starts the 
generator, which takes ALL the 
load off the batteries. If the drain 
is still too heavy, the batteries are 
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that both generator and batteries 
carry the load. Ask dealer for 
demonstration. 
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STRETC 


still, however, comparatively cheap, and it 
is susceptible to many suggestions from 
the modern cookbook. Casseroles, stews, 
roulades—these are only a few of the fancy- 
dress balls in which the good old chuck 
steak takes part. It is all such disguises, 
all the ways and means of making the low- 
priced food appetizing, which the woman 
who wants to save is learning to-day. 

While on the subject of meats, let us go 
back to the business woman of whom I 
have spoken. ‘“‘Every time I go into a 
butcher shop and hear a woman asking the 
butcher to dress her chickens,” says she, 
“Tfeel exactly asif somebody had announced 
that if the salesgirl would chop off the 
bodice she would be glad to take the dress. 
Long ago when I was a girl I learned from 
a French grandmother the waste of this 
procedure. I myself always use both the 
chicken’s feet and head. The former, of 
course, must be skinned and cleaned. After 
this process they, together with the head, 
make the most wonderful soup stock in the 
world. The fact of it is that every time I 
buy a chicken I get exactly one more meal 
out of it than any other woman I know.” 

Wasting the chicken is, however, as 
nothing to the way we were accustomed to 
wasting our garden. We treated this ex- 
actly as did the Choctaws their rations— 
we ate it up on the spot. Now, inspired 
partially by economy and partially by the 
ever-widening appreciation of the vitamines 
which green vegetables contain, we make 
the summer garden a winter storehouse. 
Even the city woman has taken to canning. 
And demonstrators all over the country are 
teaching old-fashioned housewives, whose 
only impulse toward vegetable preservation 
was the drying of corn, the magic of the 
cold-pack method. 


Economy in Clothes 


This cold-pack method is saving homes 
all over the country hundreds of dollars a 
year. It stops at nothing. Not only all 
manner of vegetables but also meats and 
chickens are preserved when at their fresh- 
est and cheapest. Nowadays even the beet 
top is canned. And what is not canned is 
brined or salted. Thus we have learned to 
put salt on the tail of the dandelion green 
and so catch it for our winter table. ‘‘ Beet 
tops and dandelions—who ever heard of 
such doings?’”’ might exclaim our grand- 
mother of the lavish nineties. But grandma 
didn’t have to think of such small things in 
those good old days of five-cent sugar and 
eighteen-cent butter. And as she knew 
nothing about tracking the vitamine to 
its shy lair, she fed her menfolks on the 
unhygienie winter plenty of sausage, fried 
potatoes and mince pie. 

The numerous food economies which we 
are practicing to-day are, however, only 
one way of getting a little extra work out of 
the laggard dollar. Just as important is 
the subject of clothes. In this respect we 
have three resources: One is to wear our old 
ones; the second is to shop round for the 
cheapest ones; and the third is to make 
over what we have. 

In availing ourselves of any of these pos- 
sibilities we again have to overcome much 
in the way of national temperament. The 
same love of leisure which has always 
prompted many an American woman to 
order her food from the nearest shop has 
inclined her toward buying the first hat and 
dress that happened to please her. And the 
same childish desire to pretend that we 
were richer than we really were has operated 
most destructively here. Even the wife 
who might condescend to doa little juggling 
with the left-overs from the table spurned 
any dress casseroles or millinery stews. 
And even now, as has been said, Fifth 
Avenue—and by this is meant the fashion- 
able thoroughfare of every American town 
and city—is filled with women who will 
dress no matter what the cost. 

The fact of it is that these women—and 
they don’t all wear skirts either—buy very 
frequently because of the cost. Go to any 
honest sales. people working in the fashion- 
able shops of. New York and you will hear 


the same story. They can’t sell low-priced 


garments. If they don’t put a big price on 
their wares many of their customers feel 
that they have been imposed upon. 

“The other day I tried to sell a woman a 
blue serge frock at $100,” confides the sales- 
woman in one of these shrines of fashion. 

‘She was positively insulted. I had to 
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show her something at double the money 
before she could be appeased.” 

The man who sells neckties in a shop 
on Fifth Avenue has a similar tale to un- 
fold: ‘Tell a lot of men nowadays that 
they can have a tie for three dollars and a 
half and they begin to let things drop about 
the big deal they made last week. You can 
see they’re just crying to be stung. And 
they won’t go away soothed until we let 
ie have something at six or seven dol- 
aTSp 7 

A Gilbertian twist of things surely! Cus- 
tomers yearning for a bandits’ den and 
aggrieved if an ingénue should meet them 
on the doorstep! The poor shopkeepers 
plodding away at the unwelcome trade of 
piracy just to keep their custom! Strange 
as is this tale, itistrue. It has been brought 
about largely by those whose wealth is of 
recent accumulation. For, as has been said, 
the people who are used to the dollar have 
grown to love it. Needless to say, they do 
not go in for this musical-comedy kind of 
shopping. 

To illustrate this last statement, to show 
that reducing expenses has become almost 
as fashionable a topic as reducing avoirdu- 
pois used to be, I need only mention a tea 
into. which I dropped the other day. The 
hostess was a woman who owns a house in 
the most fashionable section of the city. 
She never has been butlered, but she has 
always kept up a three-maid-power estab- 
lishment and she has always been remark- 
able for tasteful—not label—dressing. 

“Well,” she announced to the assembled 
company, “I wish to thrill you all. The 
clothes I have on cost me exactly the price 
of several spools of thread. This velvet 
skirt I am wearing is part of an evening 
dress I had five years ago. I made it over 
with its present Algerian hem, and then I 
took the Chantilly lace from a ten-year-old 
afternoon dress and engineered this tunic 
blouse.” 

““But I didn’t know you couldsew, Sally,’’ 
remarked one of her guests. 

“T never could,” retorted the hostess; 
“not before theseshops ran up the skull and 
crossbones. But this winter I have been 
taking a course in dressmaking and this is 
the result. If I had bought this dress at 
Madame X’s to-day I would have paid over 
$200 for it.’ 

Let me interpolate right here that since 
the dollar sickened ‘and wasted away women 
are making their own clothes to an extent 
that has not been known since the days 
when our great-grandmothers used up 
candlelight to put those infinitesimal tucks 
in great-grandfather’s cambric shirts. A 
woman who is in charge of a dressmaking 
school connected with a big department 
store told me only the other day, in fact, 
that her course was being embraced so 
avidly by the wives of men with comfort- 
able incomes that she had hardly any room 
nowadays for the professionals. 


Bargains in Hats 


But to go back to the tea. The hostess’ 
account of how she had come out from the 
moth balls a butterfly was followed by 
tales of various expedients on the part of 
her guests. The last contribution to thé 
general theme was made by a well-dressed 
woman whose smart little brown hat every- 
body had been admiring. 

“Four-sixty-five,’’ she announced. “B.’s 
basement store.” 

“What!’’ cried somebody. “You, the 
prop of L.’s, going to a basement store!” 

“Of course I went there,’ replied the 
former patron of the smart shop. “I go 
anywhere that I can buy cheap. I tell 
you my-limousine has learned more about 
New York City and forgotten more about 
Fifth Avenue this past winter than any 
Greenwich Village poet.” 

The reference to this basement millinery 
creation brings me back to the absorbing 
narrative of my own misspending life. It 
was this spring’s hats which finally re- 
formed me. In March I decided that I 
would buy a spring hat. So did the sales- 
ladies in, the high-priced salons which my 
benevolent spirit has heretofore prompted 
me to;endow. I could find nothing under 
thirty-five dollars, and any model’ that 
might have failed to create a spirit of 
thanksgiving in the hearts of my enemies 
cost at least fifty. 

And what did these models embody? 
Nothing; absolutely nothing! Some of 
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that her jade-green Egyptian ear snuffer 
was too expensive was a mere hinterland 
compared to the far coast line I reached in 
my quest for a gingham dress. 

As may be surmised, I myself in years 
gone by have gone in somewhat for label 
worship. Consequently, in spite of my 
millinery experience, I wended my way to 
one of those ferny grots where nobody 
ever sees anybody else and where anything 
but a whisper seems impious. 

“And how much is it?” I asked the 
question regarding a little gingham dress 
with white organdie collar, cuffs and sash 
which the saleswoman had just brought out. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars,’ replied 
she affably. ‘“Isn’t it the smartest thing in 
the world? We just brought this over from 
Paris. Of course it’s the only one of its kind 
in New York.” 

One hundred and fifty dollars for a 
gingham dress! Accustomed as I was to 
walking the gangplank, somesturdy pioneer 
stock asserted itself right here. I told the 
saleswoman that I could afford no museum 
pieces and walked out of that shop, never to 
return. 

The following week as I was going down 
Fifth Avenue I saw exactly the same model 
displayed in a department-store window. 
Here it was ticketed fifty-two-fifty. Even 
that seemed somewhat extreme for the sort 
of little dress you put on Monday morning 
to go after the lamb chops. SoI quelled my 
raging thirst for gingham until I had made 
a further search. 

Being a member of Gideon’s band had 
its reward. I located that roc’s egg of a 
gingham dress, that marvelous one-of-a- 
kind creation, in a basement department 
at eighteen-fifty. Of course the workman- 
ship was not so good nor the material so 
excellent as in its costly duplicates, but 
then, after all I’m not proud. I don’t de- 
mand tremendous artistry in a gingham 
dress any more than I do in my tea towels. 
: took.the dress at a saving of more than 

130. 

Before leaving this gingham idyl, it is 
interesting to learn the full history of the 
model which I finally captured. The woman 
assistant of a famous American manufac- 
turer had bought the original Paris model 
which I had found in the fashionable shop. 
This manufacturer had copied it in the 
fifty-two-fifty dress of the department-store 
window. This in its turn had been bought 
by a certain basement buyer and handed 
over to a manufacturer who, because of the 
tremendous quantity of his output, could 
afford to make it up to sell at the retail 
price of eighteen-fifty. 


Bargains for the Seeking 


It is only one straw to show which way 
the wind blows. The story of that gingham 
dress is reiterated time and again in every 
kind of merchandise. Even now you can 
get bargains if youlooklong enough. For, as 
the buyer whom I quoted in the beginning 
of this epic said to me, the market is 
flooded with merchandise. And to get what 
you want at the price that you want merely 
means overcoming laziness, fear of what 
the saleswoman and the unknown people on 
the street are thinking, label worship and 
love of pretending that you are richer than 
you are. Rs 

Of course the simpler and more fervent 
economizers these days are not buying 
clothes at all. They are like those members 
of the medieval religious orders who vowed 
that they would not change their clothes 
until the siege of the city was raised. Until 
such time as the beleaguered dollar is re- 
lieved they are wearing what they have in 
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stock. This course appeals much more to 
the average man than to the average 
woman. Yet for once there are alleviating 
circumstances in the matter of frills. Never 
was there a year when everything was so 
much the style as it is to-day. I am more 
or less of a professional fashion writer my- 
self, one whose rhapsodies upon the Algerian 
hem, I may add proudly, are known from 
coast to coast, and I know whereof I speak. 
After reviewing the modes of this spring I 
have decided that you can wear anything 
more recent than the frocks of the original 
Floradora Sextet and get away with it. 
Also anything antedating Floradora. 

Never, in fact, were there so many dif- 
ferent types of women’s clothes. You can 
wear a life preserver or a doughnut about 
your hips, or you can go clad as an Egyptian 
priestess. You can loop up your petties at 
the sides after the style of the lady of the 
Elizabethan manor, or you can draw them 
in about the ankles so that you feel just as 
free as if you were moving about in one 
trouser leg. You can sing, ‘Hip, hip, hoop 
stay!’ and go abroad to ball or rout in one 
of those wired skirts with which the Velas- 
quez Infanta was wont to take up all the 
parlor furniture. Sleeves are entirely a 
matter of temperament. They are just as 
likely to be long as short and to be tight as 
wide. 

Suits are likewise variable. Surely, every 
one of us women ought to be able to find 
something old enough to be in style. 


How to Make Clothes Last 


That one of us did so is revealed in the 
story of the New York débutante who 
appeared at a recent ball in a brocade frock 
with the little tight bodice, the wide skirt 
and the drop-over-the-shoulder sleeves that, 
along with other modes, are now being 
affected. 

“Where in the world did you get your 
new dress?’’ asked everybody. 

“Out of grandma’s horsehair trunk,”’ she 
replied. “twas one of her wedding frocks.” 

Nor is the variety of mode the only 
leniency of fashion this year. Never was a 
time when every material could be applied 
so freely to every other material. The most 
antisocial and morose of fabrics have suc- 
cumbed to this infection of good-fellowship. 
Consequently we see all such partnerships 
as serge suits with organdie pleatings, taffeta 
and organdie Georgette and knitted wool. 
Throughout the whole winter the fashion of 
having skirt of one material and bodice of 
another has contributed much to the woman 
bent on economy. And out of two old 
dresses worn perhaps ten or twelve years 
ago we have been able to shake up a per- 
fectly good new dress. 

Of course up until this time the failure to 
take proper care of our clothes has been 
linked up with our general indifference to 
the details of living which make for economy. 
To-day we are all learning our lesson. It is 
that the life of every garment may be pro- 
longed almost indefinitely by those little 
attentions always. being recommended to 
husbands by the priestess of the woman’s 
page. 

In asserting this I can do no better than 
to revert to the business woman whose 
household economies I havedescribed. ‘““My 
clothes wear so long,’’ says she, “that 
people are always taking them for new ones. 
One reason for this is that I never wear the 
same garment on two successive days. I 
am particularly scrupulous about shoes, 
which I know from experience wear just 
twice as long if not worn continuously. I 
further prolong their existence by applying 
to them every few months one of the water- 

proof preparations that you can find 
for sale at any shoe shop. I am care- 
ful, too, the minute I come into the 
house to wipe every bit of dust from 
them and to put them on their trees. 
As a matter of fact, I dust everything 
else as soon as I come back from the 
street, for nothing destroys fabric of any 
kind so quickly as the dust that is al- 
lowed to remain in it for even a short 
period of time.” 

Of course such details will not come 
with any comet rush of splendor to many 
of us. Even before the dollar banted 
to its present figure quite a few people 
observed such rules of a garment’s hy- 
giene. Now if we wish to hold on to 
the slender wisp that is left of our na- 
tional coin we shall observe them more 
and more. For it is attention to such 
small details that constitutes economy, 
and it is only by economy that the 
dollar will ever convalesce. 
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The Bearings Service Organization, con- 
sisting of 33 Branches and over 1000 
Authorized Distributors located at con- 
venient central points, enables motorists, 
garage and repair men to obtain new and 
genuine TIMKEN, HYATT and NEW 
DEPARTURE Bearings for any motor 
car, truck, or tractor ever built—within 
twenty-four hours, no matter where they 
are located. 


The Bearings Service Company acts as 
the service department for the manufac- 
turers of those bearings. 


This authorized official service is main- 
tained for your convenience and prco- 
tection. 


33 Branches 


Atlanta Newark 
Baltimore New Orleans 
Birmingham New York 
Boston Oakland, Cal. 
Brooklyn Oklahoma City 
Buffalo Omaha 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas Portland, Ore. 
Denver Richmond 
Detroit Rochester 
Fresno Salt Lake City 
Indianapolis San Francisco 
Kansas City Seattle 
Los Angeles St. Louis 
Milwaukee Toronto 
Minneapolis 


Over 1000 Authorized Distributors 
in Other Main Centers 


' BEARINGS 
SERVICE 
CoMPANY 


General Offices: 
Detroit,Michigan 
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HE PREVAILING high prices, due to causes that the price we give for it is less than le 
beyond our control, are, at least for the present, satisfaction it affords us. | 
inevitably what they are. The cost of the 
finest materials and of expert workmanship is una- We believe that the best costs less becausiit 

voidably high, more; that valué, not] price, is the true méu 


economy. Kahn Clothes are rich in Value. 
But value is not to be measured entirely by price ; 


value depends also upon satisfaction and enjoyment. For summer wear, Kahn Clothes re 
From the point of view of value, we may sometimes and comfort, with style that has the a 
say that we get a thing for less than it is worth, distinction. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


to-day. Until he can do that he will not 
get anywhere. The harder a man works the 
more the company is willing to pile on him, 
and unless he makes it known that he is 
looking for something better nothing satis- 
fies the company more than to have him 


remain in the same position, provided the | 


work is being handled well.” 

But initiative is far from being the whole 
story. A man must have training and 
equipment to get ahead. Education in 
some form, either school education or self- 
education, is absolutely essential. Those 
who have not had the advantage of school- 
ing must pay the price with their spare time 
instead of wasting it. 

Now it may be said that many people 
are obliged to work such long hours that 
they have no time or vitality left to study, 
read or in other ways train themselves. A 
man must have tremendous strength and 
ambition, indeed, to prepare himself for 
higher pursuits if he has to work twelve 
hours a day. Working hours should no 
doubt be reduced in many lines to give the 
workers a chance to improve themselves; 
but the unfortunate feature often is that 
the extra time is not used in that way. 
This statement of a distinguished banker is 
almost literally true: 


“The theory that the time has come for | 


shorter hours is not true of the man who 
would make an intellectual success of his 
life. He must do two full days’ work in 
one. He must do a double day’s work.” 
The hard truth is that getting ahead can 
never be accomplished by loitering or loaf- 
ing. The head of a large commercial- 
training school has put the case very clearly: 
“The reason why many young men stand 
still—and, of course, standing still between 
twenty and thirty becomes equivalent to 
retrogression—is because they neglect self- 
development. They seem quite satisfied 
with life if only they have a job which 
yields them what they consider a decent 
livelihood. After school days are over they 
strive for no further mental development, 
but are content to devote what leisure they 
have to social pleasures, sports and amuse- 
ments of various kinds. They may grumble 
now and then because their salary is not 
raised, but they give no thought to self- 
improvement or to plans for bettering their 
lot. Such men lack ambition. They bear a 
sary close resemblance to animals of the 
e ei 


Keep Out of the Ruts 


Among the largest employers are the 
meat packers. In reply to my query as to 
the extent of opportunity, a representative 
of one of these concerns made a statement 
which contains a graphic description of how 
certain qualities make for success: 

“« Armour & Company resembles any other 
large industrial corporation in this respect: 
Competition is keen. One cannot loiter 
along the wayside, admiring the scenery 
or dallying with the daisies. One has to 
keep moving along with the procession or 
he will find himself crowded out, or at 
least marking time and watching others 
pass him in the contest for advancement. 
One does not stand still in the meat-packing 
business, any more than one stands still in 
the newspaper business, or in the steel in- 
dustry, or even in agricultural lines. 

“A man to succeed at Armour’s must be 
earnest, enthusiastic, work hard and avoid 
getting into a rut. Think up new things. 
Display ability in various directions. Past 
performances will not avail him much, in 
my opinion. It is what he is doing to-day 
and what he will do for the company in the 
future that counts. 

“ Among the men who have succeeded as 
executives or in other important positions, 
the typeI have just described predominates. 
I do not know of any who mark time. The 
daily business of the meat-packing com- 
panies is a wonderful stimulus to mental 
activity. Conditions change almost every 
hour. If aman isa trader he must be alert 
or he will be to blame for large losses due to 
market fluctuations which are a continuous 
performance with the packing industry. 
The livestock buyers must be men of quick 
as well as infallible judgment. 

“The men who direct the sales policies of 
the company must be able to plan effective 
campaigns, inspire their subordinates with 
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This Theft-Signal is a bright 
red enameled, pointed metal 
shackle that should be at- 
tached to the right front 
wheel of your car. It is locked 
in a second by a 5-pin tumbler 
lock. Only the owner can put 
it on and take it off. 


With the Security Auto Theft- 
Signal placed on the right 
front wheel of your car, both 
police and public are on guard. 


If they see anyone attempting 
to drive off with a car with a 
Security Auto Theft-Signal at- 
tached to a wheel, or tamper- 
ing with the Theft-Signal, 
they immediately know he is a 
thief. 


Security Sales Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Campbell Motors Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

A. T. 8, Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Security Signal Sales Corporation, 
*Wilmington, Del. 

Security Theft-Signal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Unger Buick Co., Miami, Fla. 

Security Auto Theft-Signal Sales Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 
D. E. Holmes, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Security Sales Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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The proven way 


to protect cars against theft 


One hundred dollars reward ($100) will be paid by the Security 
Manufacturing Co. for the arrest and conviction on the charge 
of grand larceny, or other felony charges, of anyone operating an 
automobile guarded by a Security Auto Theft-Signal, or tamper- 
ing with the Theft-Signal, or trying to remove it from the wheel 
of the car without the proper key. 


Security Auto Theft-Signal 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
J.B, Weber, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Security Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Security Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Campbell Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Auto Security Sales Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Auto Theft-Signal Co. of Texas, San 


Auto Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 
Montana Hardware Co, Butte, Mont. 
Auto Theft-Signal Sales Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


: CANADIAN MANUFACTURER” 
Security Auto Theft-Signal Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dunnville, Ontario 


Security Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 


The Security Auto Theft- 
Signal does not interfere 
with any working part of 
your machine. No installa- 
tion cost. Easily and quickly 
put dn and taken off by the 
owner. No muss, no incon- 
venience. 


This system is now success- 
filly protecting over 200,000 
automobiles from unscrupu- 
lous thieves and joy riders. 


Police Departments through- 
out the United States and 
Canada are well informed of 
this system. 


There is a style and size to fit 
your car. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write your nearest dis- 
tributor, or us. 


Antonio, Texas 
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Offshore— 


the open sea—perfect 
weather—and a bully 
meal cooking on the 
THEROZ BLUE FLAME 
STOVE in the galley—it’s 
a “‘erand and glorious 
feelin’.”’ 

THEROZ is the ideal fuel 
for yacht galleys, and wher- 
ever safety and convenience 
are first considerations. 


THEROZ is absolutely safe 
because it stays solid while 
burning and the patented 
can prevents rolling. 100% 
heat at the scratch of a match 
with no odor, smoke, dirt or 
waste. THEROZ STOVES and 
Appliances are made for every 
purpose and will cook or heat 
anything from baby’s bottle 
to a beefsteak. THEROZ is a 
convenience at home and a 
necessity outdoors. 


4 oz. can 15c. (Canada and 
West of the Rockies, 20c.), 
with holder 40c. (West of 
Rockies, 45c. Canada, 55c.). 

Buy TuHEroz Furr and Cooking 
Appliances at drug, hardware, de- 
partment stores, grocers’ or direct 


from us if your dealer can’t supply 
you. 


Dealers—Be prepared for Theroz 
business. If you can’t obtain Theroz 
Fuel and Appliances from your 
jobber, write us for information. 


The Theroz Company 
Woolworth Building, | New York 


The handy Fuel for -<>~ 


JUNE 


“<> and every other Month 
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enthusiasm, possess a good bit of driving 
capacity; at the same time they must be 
acquainted with the psychology of the 
human mind, must make the products of 
the company popular, must keep in touch 
with public sentiment. 

“Three or four weeks ago the livestock 
handlers, who, by the way, are not con- 
nected with Armour & Company or any 
of the packing companies but are employees 
of the Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany, went on a strike without warning. 
As a result, all the packing plants were 
forced into idleness owing to the inability 
to obtain livestock to furnish the raw ma- 
terial for the packing houses. The livestock 
handlers finally agreed to submit their 
grievances to arbitration, but before the 
industry could catch its breath an unau- 
thorized strike of switchmen occurred in 
the Chicago yards, afterward extended to 
other places, and as a result the packing 
plants were not able to operate until to- 
day, and then only in a limited way. 

“There is difficulty in obtaining labor. 
Manual labor is at a premium. There is 
difficulty in maintaining production. These 
are just a few of the things which the 
operating department must contend with: 
The superintendents must be familiar with 
every detail of packing-house manufactur- 
ing operations, must know what is going on 
in the minds of their men, must be firm yet 
diplomatic, and must keep the wheels mov- 
ing ata minimum of expenseand friction. So 
you see the operating department as well as 
the sales, advertising and traffic depart- 
ments must keep moving. 

“There are the same opportunities for 
success nowadays that there were twenty 
years ago or fifty years ago or a hundred 
years ago, but I am afraid that generally 
speaking there is not the same willingness 
to work hard that existed in the past. Iam 
not referring to the meat-packing industry, 
because most of the people I know of are 
working hard, either because they like it 
or because they hope to succeed; but the 
general tendency as you must have noticed 
in this country is to demand more pay for 
less work.” 


No Royal Road to the Top 


If I have been in any degree successful at 
setting forth the essential qualifications of 
the successful man—and there are many 
others not referred to here—it is clear 
enough that these qualities are not the 
exclusive property of those who start life 
amid fortunate surroundings or wealth or 
any other form of birth with a silver spoon. 
One of the most striking facts about the 
early lives of any large group of successful 
men is the variety of beginnings. 

In the strictest sense of the word there is 
no royal road to the top. Among railroad 
presidents are those who began as clerks, 
office boys, stenographers, telegraph opera- 
tors, section hands, trainmen, accountants, 
lawyers and civil engineers. A number 
went to college and a vastly larger number 
did not. A very few had money to start 
with; most did not. 

Those who look at success superficially 
usually think that pull is an important 
element. It plays a part, no doubt, but a 
small one. The only factor of any real im- 
portance is all-round ability, either natural 
or acquired, and this may be the property 
of rich and poor alike, but the rich man’s 
son is handicapped by the fact that he does 
not get the discipline of starting at the 
bottom. He has no opportunity to benefit 
by hard knocks. 

The only way to develop one’s mind and 
body is to exercise them. And the boy who 
is put in near the top misses the training 
and discipline which are always needed, 
except perhaps by those few who are born 
with genius. We have all heard of many 
cases of professional men unacquainted 
with business, or men and women who had 
inherited wealth losing it in an ill-advised 
business venture which they would never 
have attempted if they had risen through 
the ranks. 

Now and then men obtain high positions 
in the financial world through pull, but it 
is very rare, indeed, that a man can hold a 
high position in the operating end of a 
business except through sheer ability. One 
can go through business after business and 
fail to discover more than a rare example of 
important positions being held through 
pull. In nearly twenty years of experience 
I have never heard of a single case of an 
executive or managing editor of a news- 
paper or magazine holding a position for 
any length of time except through ability. 
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There is just about as much sense in 
starting a young man near the top because 
of influence as there would be in bribing 
the opposing players on a football team to 
do their poorest in order that one’s son or 
friend might win. All round us we see case 
after case of men going to the top because 
they have the necessary qualities and of 
staying at the bottom because they do not 
possess those qualities, whether they be 
rich or poor. 

Have we not come up against the stone 
wall of Nature once more? Examine as far 
as possible into the qualities which make 
for success and leadership, we find that but 
few possess them. Take the great mass of 
men who are working with their hands in 
the mills and factories to-day. The possi- 
bility of any particular man becoming a 
Rockefeller or a Schwab may seem to him 
about the remotest thing in his life. Per- 
haps he never thinks of it as a genuine 
possibility. 

Then, too, are there enough high positions 
even if every worker were 100 per cent 
perfect to fill them? Must there not be a 
great army of toilers at the base of every 
industrial pyramid, whether we live under 
the absolutism of a czar or a Lenine orina 
country like this? It is a serious question 
whether large-scale production, which is 
absolutely necessary under any form of 
society or government where there are 
large numbers to be fed and clothed, can 
be carried on unless a majority of people 
work under the supervision of a few ex- 
ecutives, 


Altered Conditions 


A century ago almost everyone had a 
chance in this country to be what is called 
independent. The blacksmith, the weaver, 
the miller plied their trades in little hamlets 
and had only one or two assistants if any. 
Many young men, it is true, started as 
apprentices, and no doubt many of them 
did not have the ability to go beyond that 
or the journeyman state at most. But the 
step to master or principal was an exceed- 
ingly short and easy one. In a new and 
sparsely settled territory one might set up 
in business on one’s own account with very 
little capital and even very little natural 
ability. 

Those days with their peculiar conditions 
are gone forever, as far as it is possible to 
see. At least they are gone as long as we 
have a large population. The needs of the 
people can now be supplied only by bring- 
ing together many workers in one place. 
As soon as even as few as 100 workers are 
gathered together there simply must be 
organization, and organization carries with 
it direction as distinct from performance. 
This change involves a ratio of supervisors 
to workers, and there is absolutely no way 
for the workers to rid themselves of it. 
Communism, soviets, guilds and all the rest 
of the experiments cannot get rid of the 
technical organization of industry required 
by large-scale production, which in turn is 
absolutely necessary to care for the present 
population. 

If this statement is true it would seem to 
carry with it a discouraging fatalism. Are 
the masses of the workers then in a hopeless 
position? If there are only a limited num- 
ber of higher positions, the men who fill 
them must be chosen by the relative abili- 
ties of the entire group. That is, if the 
entire group contained in any one industry 
carries a higher average level of ability 
than in some other industry, it will probably 
have a more intelligent class of managers, 
but not necessarily more managers. 

I recently asked a leading authority on 
problems of industrial management if he 
did not think that much of the literature of 
success and business inspiration is harmful 
because it holds out false hopes to the ma- 
jority of workers. 

“No,” he replied; “it does no harm be- 
cause only the superior type of man re- 
sponds to it, the type which is destined 
to rise anyway. Suppose you respond to 
this literature and I do not; you will rise, 
and if you are a better man you will dis- 
place me and I will go down either in the 
same organization or in another.”’ 

But do the facts and tendencies of mod- 
ern industry bear out this view? It must 
be admitted, of course, that men have lost 
to a certain extent their sense of independ- 
ence in being obliged to work for large- 
scale industries, for large corporations. 
Junior officers, foremen and even workers 
may receive larger salaries and wages than 
did men of similar abilities in earlier times. 
But they are tied up in a gigantic machine 
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THE SATURDAY 


So to-day there is an ever-spreading, 
ever-widening movement on the part of 
industry to put men in places for which 
they are fitted, and to make the work for 
which they are adapted as interesting as 
possible. More and more workers are being 
directed by means of physical and mental 
tests, and more and more the employers are 
seeing the necessity of expert assistance in 
the way of vocational guidance, scientific 
employment policies and education. One 
manager summed up for me what is a very 
sweeping change in industry by a very 
simple illustration: 

“The old method here was to hire boys 
when they left school to go into the plant 
and help the older workers. A boy would 
go into a room and the man in charge would 
yell at him to sweep up the floor or wipe the 
oil off a piece of machinery or do this or do 
that. Nothing was explained to him, and 
at the end of six months he knew as little 
as at the beginning. Now our experts put 
these boys through a training course and 
explain the principles involved in the work.” 

It must be remembered that education, 
especially for business, and even more 
especially for the subordinates in business, 
is a very new thing. It is only in the last 
few years that extension departments of 
the universities, which are available to 
great numbers of persons of small means, 
have been started. But to-day one such 
university alone, Columbia, has 13,000 ex- 
tension students, most of whom work in 
the daytime, and any one of whom can 
get a regular college degree if he or she 
takes enough courses. 

The university schools of commerce, 
which are attended mostly by boys and 
young men who are working in relatively 
subordinate positions in the daytime, are 
equally new. The same is true of a half 


_ dozen correspondence courses, which have 


been availed of by many hundreds of 
thousands of young men. The schools for 
secretaries are equally new, and great wel- 
fare organizations, like the Young Men’s 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, are now extensively engaged in educa- 
tional work. Then there are the universities 
and other institutes which combine class- 
room instruction and actual manual work 
in factories in equal proportions. 

All these educational opportunities are 
being availed of on an enormous scale by 
young men and women who have no ad- 
vantages of wealth or college education in 
the ordinary sense of the term, and who in 
most cases are working for small wages as 
subordinates in the industrial world. 


Men Trained to Order 


Only a few months ago a committee rep- 
resenting the leading educational institu- 
tions on the one hand and more than 200 
business corporations on the other met 
together to draw up specifications. That 
is, the business concerns drew up specifica- 
tions of what they wanted the educators to 
do for them to meet the needs of business, 
and the educators decided what they were 
in a position to do. But the strange, the 
startling thing is not that such a meeting 
should be held but that it was the first one 
to beheld. Considering the fact that modern 
industry is the only thing which keeps us 
alive at all, it is about time that men were 
being really trained for its needs. 

But perhaps most important is the new 
and yet enormous development of corpo- 
ration schools. Manufacturing concerns, 
electric-light, gas and telephone companies, 
department stores—these and many other 
industries are building up great educa- 
tional establishments of their own for the 
benefit of all their workers. The big cor- 
porations have literally become training 
schools not only in the old-fashioned sense of 
affording opportunities for the few keen 
young men whom Nature intends for the 
top, but for all the rank-and-file workers 
who have any ambition whatever. 

Perhaps the newest and largest of these 
schools is that of a rubber company at 
Akron, Ohio. It is said that already 5700 
students are enrolled in the 500 classes of 
the industrial university. According to a 
statement made by a representative of the 
company, most of these are factory or 
manual workers. The extent to which the 
educational work of this company reaches 
the rank-and-file workers is explained by a 
statement from one of its representatives, 
though it should be understood that this 
corporation is only one of many which are 
trying the same experiment. 

“The classes are so arranged as to ac- 
commodate men from all three of the daily 
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eight-hour shifts and are in session from 
seven in the morning until eleven at night. 
The university is divided into four distinct 
departments: the production school, sales 
school, school of commerce, and school of 
household arts, the latter being for women 
in both our offices and factory depart- 
ments. 

_ “Young boys whose education has been 
interrupted by the necessity for work may 
become employed and enter grade-school 
classes. They can also take vocational 
training as apprentice machinists and are 
given what we call a sugar-coated educa- 
tion. The course is a distinct departure 
from the stereotyped classroom atmosphere, 
and is so codrdinated as to combine shop 
and class work in a manner calculated to 
hold the interest of the students. These 
boys range in age from sixteen to eighteen 
years and are paid a remunerative wage 
while learning, and upon completion of a 
three years’ course may immediately enter 
upon another three years’ course which will 
fit them for foremanships and inspector- 
ships in the factory. We also have a course 
for men desiring to become shop foremen 
and inspectors. There are at present 350 
taking this latter course. One thousand of 
our inspectors are also taking special courses 
calculated to fit them for executive posi- 
tions in the factory.” 


The Flying Squadron 


“The best workmen in all factory de- 
partments are singled out and given a 
special six weeks’ course in all phases of 
work incident to the manufacture of tires. 
They then become graduate rubber work- 
ers and comprise a flying squadron. These 
men then return to their original factory 
work, but are subject to call to meet any 
emergency that may arise in any other 
department. Over 1200 of them are now 
taking special studies designed to give them 
a more technical training in rubber tech- 
nology. 

“We are building so many new plants 
that opportunities are being created every 
day for new executives, and men who will 
form the nucleus of each new factory 
organization are picked from the flying 
squadron. Thus you will see that a man 
entering the plant as an unskilled laborer 
can, by taking advantage of our educa- 
tional opportunities, fit himself to become 
a factory foreman, inspector or divisional 
superintendent. We have just sent 200 
former flying-squadron men to California 
as the nucleus of the new organization on 
the Coast, and are now picking men from 
the flying squadron to take charge of our 
new Brazilian plant.” 

I asked Dr. Lee Galloway, one of the 
chief experts in corporation-school educa- 
tion, for his opinion regarding the chances 
and opportunities of a young man’s rising in 
the world at the present time. In his sug- 
gestive reply to the question he made the 
point that some cultural education is neces- 
sary, but added significantly: ‘‘By a cul- 
tural education to-day we mean one that 
will fit him best in the place he has chosen 
for life, and the American people do not 
ask where he gets that education. He may 
get it at one of the leading universities of 
the country, he may get it by his own 
reading of books written especially for that 
purpose, or it may come from a correspond- 
ence school. The chances of a poor boy’s 
getting ahead were never better.’ Doctor 
Galloway might have added that even the 
labor unions are now starting colleges and 
universities. 

One revolutionary change, the extent 
and sensational character of which very 
few people appreciate, has been the growth 
of business literature and business libraries. 
Perhaps some readers may smile at my 
enthusiasm over what may seem to be such 
a trivial matter, and perhaps they will re- 
gard my adjectives as ill advised. A gen- 
eration ago there were exceedingly few 
courses, either in universities or by corre- 
spondence, in business subjects. There were 
practically no books and no libraries. The 
only way to learn was through experience, 
a method which, taken solely by itself, is 
long, slow, hard and wasteful. 

To-day, however, the young man who is 
at all ambitious can gain many laps on the 
field by devoting his spare hours to a study 
of the literature pertaining to his subject. 
There are well-defined rules and principles 
of business, a vast literature of the subject, 
which was widely scattered and unorgan- 
ized twenty years ago, and did not exist at 
all forty years ago. The young man to-day 
does not have to flounder about so much as 
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he formerly did. He can fall back to a con- 
siderable extent upon specifications which 
other men have drawn up. 

““Of course the opportunities are greater 
to-day than formerly,” said an official of a 
large insurance company to whom I put 
the question. ‘‘Nor do I wish to fall into 
the danger of looking at it only from the 
viewpoint of the man at the top. I am 
trying to view it from the bottom as well. 
There is a wholly different attitude among 
business men, a desire to go halfway to 
help the beginners. Whenever a boy comes 
into my office I ask him what department 
he is from and try to find out whether he is 
studying and improving himself. 

“When I started in business all we got 
were rebuffs. There were no schools within 
corporations, no lecture courses, no books, 
no libraries. Now it is handed out on a 
platter. There used to be no encourage- 
ment. Now the company always meets its 
employees at least halfway. The lines of 
resistance are not anything like as hard as 
they used to be. 

‘We have lecturers on salesmanship who 
go all over the country instructing our 
agents. The agents listen to a two-hour 
lecture in the morning, go out in the early 
afternoon and try to put their newly ac- 
quired information into practice, and come 
back later in the afternoon to ask ques- 
tions. Just imagine anything of that sort 
thirty years ago!” 

Of course there are still a few who do not 
believe in education at all, at least not of 
the school, library or college variety. One 
of the largest banks in New York City, 
noted for its educational and vocational 
work, has a vice president of the old type. 
He expressed himself in the following strong 
language: 

“No patent, breakfast-food method of 
education will make a banker. You can’t 
pour someone else’s brain into a boy. Only 
experience, observation and thinking will 
do any good. It is better not to study at 
night. A boy ought to read Shakspere, 
Homer and other great authors in his spare 
time. These men knew how to think. You 
will notice that the great founders of the 
Standard Oil Company were not educated. 
They have a great educational scheme 
there now, but John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry H. Rogers had none.” 


True as Far as it Goes 


“‘Education means to draw out, to lead 
out; but in practice it is a pouring-in pro- 
cess. It is made too easy. It is a kinder- 
garten method. Other officers here in the 
bank disagree with me and will tell you just 
the opposite. They all have their patent 
schemes, but you will find that most of 
them had no schooling to begin with. You 
can’t make leaders in banking or anywhere 
else overnight. Look at some of the young, 
untried men who are bank presidents and 
vice presidents to-day.. When I think of 
them I also think of some of the most ad- 
mired young bankers in 1893 and 1907. 
You remember that as a result of the sec- 
ond of these panics one of these bright 
young men committed suicide and a num- 
ber of others quit the game.” 

One cannot but admire the rugged hon- 
esty of opinion of this veteran. What he 
says is perfectly true as far as it goes, but 
it goes a very short distance indeed. Given 
two young men of equal ability and expe- 
rience, the one with the most suitable edu- 
cation will be picked practically every time 
for promotion. The man with an educa- 
tion, no matter what its nature, is a marked 
man. The boy who is willing to take a 
course of training in a rubber factory or a 
bank at once attracts the attention of his 
superiors., The very fact that he is trying 
to improve himself marks him out at once 
for promotion. 

So I come back to my apparently foolish 
statement that the increase in business 
literature is nothing short of sensational. 
A generation ago a business concern did not 
think of having a library, or if it did the 
books were used only by the officers and 
technical staff. 

Now every effort is made to induce the 
young and subordinate workers to make 
use of the library facilities. The general 
manager is suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of promoting one out of four men. 
He has only the vaguest idea regarding 
them, but in forming an opinion he calls 
upon many sources of information. Among 
others he telephones the librarian. 

““Yes,’’ says the librarian; ‘‘ Mr. A comes 
in here, but he reads only fiction; B and C 
never read at all; but Dreads a great deal.”’ 
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Bicycle Tires 


“Some Tires, 
Til Say!” 
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Such a recommendation may be just 
enough to turn the scale. In one of the 
large banks in New York City young men 
are promoted only partially on the record 
of their work and partially on their record 
in their classes. Nor is this practice con- 
fined by any means to this one bank, though 
perhaps the president of this particular 
institution has favored it the most. Not 
only in banks but throughout the industrial 
world generally there is an increasing tend- 
ency to promote young men partially on 
the basis of eagerness and success in takin 
advantage of the vocational and educationa 
opportunities offered to them. 

There is a very matter-of-fact reason for 
this change in the system of promotion. It 
is the only method of getting away from the 
practice of selecting executives from the 
outside. 

With the growth of large corporations it 
is becoming: increasingly difficult to secure 
enough managers and executives of the 
necessary caliber. This subject will be re- 
ferred to monein detail in another article, but 
every business man admits the advantage 
of making promotions from within rather 
than from without. 

Every time a company goes outside for 
a superintendent or manager the rank- 
and-file workers are discouraged that much 
more. They feel that greater opportunity 
lies ahead if every position is filled from 
their own ranks. 


The Boss Who is a Helper 


There is danger of dry rot, of course, if a 
company never goes outside. Steady, plod- 
ding men who are really not fitted for 
important positions often reach these posi- 
tions merely through seniority. Then, too, it 
is much easier to take a trained man from 
another company. It is easier because it 
saves the trouble of training and educating. 
But employers are coming to realize that 
they must take the trouble to train and 
educate. 

They believe that in this way they can 
avoid the dangers of rigid seniority and yet 
retain the good will of their workers by 
keeping promotion within the organization. 

One great obstacle to advancement in 
the past, not so much in banks and other 
establishments which employ mostly clerks, 
as in railroad and manufacturing companies, 
has been the feeling on the part of the 
rank-and-file worker that promotion means 
being teacher’s pet. Industry has had 
autocratic, military traits, and to rise under 
such conditions has too often meant being 
an outcast from his social surroundings for 
the average factory worker. A well-known 
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“VT BOUGHT this pair of Vitalics 
over six months ago, and 
haven’t had a puncture yet!” 
Vitalics are built to stand up 
under all conditions of service. 
Punctures are almost unknown 
to Vitalic users, because of the 
quality and thickness of the 
rubber and the toughness of the 
fabric. 
That’s why Vitalics.are used by 
bicycle riders of long experience. 
And that’s why manufacturers 
of such leading bicycles as Pierce, 


Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, 
Excelsior, Harley-Davidson, In- 
dian, Iver Johnson, Miami, and 
Yale use Vitalic Tires as regular 
equipment on their better-grade 
wheels. 

The price of Vitalic Tires is a 
little higher than that of other 
tires; but the cost, when figured 
on a mileage basis, is far lower. 
And that’s what counts. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
a Vitalic Tire. Then put the 
proposition up to dad. 


Some Inside Information 

All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra-strong 
1444-ounce fabric. The strongest fabric used 
in most bicycle tires is 12-ounce—and as a rule 
bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. Here is a 
magnified cross-section of 1444-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an equally 
magnified cross-section of 12- 
ounce fabric. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 
Export Dept., 41 Warren St., N. Y. City 


“ Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide"’ 


in this picturesque language: 
“Often I have picked out a bright young 
fellow ina plant and told him to take charge. 
“““The hell I will,’ he replied; ‘my wife 


_ will lose all her friends.’ 


“But this factory is different,’ I told 


im. 

«Well, I’ll wait and see if it is,’’ he 
replied. 

“This man feels he is an outcast if he 
comes up suddenly from the ranks. An old 
friend who used to call him Jim now has 
to call him Boss, and that embitters the 
old friend. He must weigh carefully the 
social disadvantages before he takes the 
plunge. You see, the trouble has been that 
in large factories often the only way the 
workers could attract the attention of their 
superintendent or general manager was to 
spy on other workers or curry favor with 
their superiors. Too often it was not so 
much the really efficient workers who at- 
tracted attention as those who purposely 
thrust themselves upon the bosses. This, of 
course, was because no adequate records of 
individual accomplishments were main- 
tained, and the bosses could not otherwise 
know much about the dull gray mass of 
operatives.” 

Whether this be a complete or adequate 
explanation of a serious defect in the indus- 
trial system, it is at least a significant one. 
The whole tendency to-day is to make the 
foreman a planner, teacher, instructor and 
helper rather than a driver, In the past, 
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in here with blood in my 
“But I don’t know, Mr. 
ou got a little time for me? 
all you where you got off, 
*, will you just answer a 
ns,man to man? I bet you 
nfused in my mind about 
golly, Mr. Jordan, I’ve got 
to tell between right and 
join’ to pack my traps and 
tk to the hills where I was 
I guess God meant for me 


unlap,” Jordan said, and 
)a big room with a great 
in the middle. An open 
i cheerily in the chimney. 
iid the financier, offering a 
‘declined. ‘‘Now let’s hear 
adind, young man.” 
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(LAPrelaxed into a leather- 
ind gazed about him. Jor- 
‘anetorum was a spacious 
‘deeply carpeted, furnished 
duch of which was richly 
*neral atmosphere of this 
of a heavy and leisurely 
bronze replica of the Vic- 
pedestal of some veined 
ed stone, presumably 
® were more pictures 
walls. Built-in book- 
100rs supported books 
perhaps three hundred. 
hy evidence of haste. 
magine himself-in the 
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library of a gentleman’s home. An ordi- 
nary nickel-plated telephone stood at the 
financier’s hand, but no chattering stock 
ticker irritated the calm of the place. 

“This is a fine office,” said Jud. ‘I 
don’t see much frenzied finance about it.” 

“You won’t. I don’t believe in it. I 
hope if I ever did indulge in such a thing 
I’ve as heyond that stage of the business.” 

“ee ’m ! ” 

The young man from Ashaluna was op- 
pressed. As he had told Jordan, he had 
come here with blood in his eye, and now it 
appeared next to impossible to make a be- 
ginning. Sitting in a comfortable chair 
with the fragrance of Jordan’s cigar weav- 
ing into his nostrils, and seeing through the 
blue haze of that cigar the kindly shrewd 
face of his host, who seemed to entertain for 
him nothing but the friendliest of senti- 
ments, Dunlap was all but floored. And 
yet this elegance, these tasteful and ex- 
pensive trappings of supercomfort—hadn’t 
they been paid for by money wrung from 
others in just such sharp transactions as the 
raid on Burns-Elkman common? 

Jordan sensed in the young man’s “H’m”’ 
a note of skepticism. He liked Jud, and as 
he had told Eggleston, he had made Jud 
like him. This important and significant 
figure in the affairs of the financial world 
valued the friendship of a mere country 
bumpkin, and it wasn’t because upon the 
stability of that friendship hung the fate of 
his Ashaluna-basin project. It would be 
idle to deny that the project wasn’t a fac- 
tor, but it had ceased to be the dominant 
one. , 

Dunlap could not know this, and Jordan 
could not tell him for fear the countryman 
would doubt his sincerity. L. J. at this 
moment felt a sense of insecurity. Jud had 
said very little, and yet Jordan found him- 
self mentally on the defensive. It was a 
new sensation. 

“Mr. Jordan,” began Jud with an effort, 
as one who essays a disagreeable but never- 
theless unavoidable duty, ‘‘what about this 
Burns-Elkman business?” 

He pulled from a pocket the newspaper 
item which had so offended him the morn- 
ing before and which he had clipped from 
the page. 

“*T thought you weren’t goin’ to interfere 
in the affairs of the churn company.” 

Jordan scanned the clipping and smiled. 

“This has nothing to do with the churn 
company.” 

“Directly, no; indirectly it has a heap to 
do with it, because if it hadn’t been for 
your connection with us it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

“‘Tt has this much to do with the churn 
business,” said Jordan. ‘‘ Your contracts 
with Burns-Elkman can be reinstated, which 
will, of course, be a good thing for you. 
They can be modified, however, in such a 
way that you can if you wish build up a line 
of trade in addition to that to be handled 
through your Burns-Elkman connection.” 

“That’s all very fine, Mr. Jordan. But 
listen! All the money we have ever had in 
our business has come from you in one way 
or another. You bought a bunch of our 
stock, then you made it possible for us to 
clean up some cash last week in this Burns- 
Elkman transaction, and now because you 
own Burns-Elkman the future of the Inde- 
pendent Improved Churn Corporation 
looks solider than ever. Gosh, I don’t like 
it! It’s too much Jordan. Looks as if 
we’ve been taken into camp, hook, line and 
sinker. We might as well be a mouse that 
the cat is foolin’ with.” 

L. J. abruptly leaned forward and held 
up a warning hand. 

‘Wait a minute, Dunlap,” hesaid. “You 
are a very young man. You are also an 
able one. You have qualities that I admire. 
But you must not underestimate the value 
of friendships: You must also learn to read 
the signs which should tell you the exact 
quality of your friendships. Now I don’t 
want you or your partner to feel that I am 
bullying or dominating your business. I 
know you are fully capable of making it a 
success, but success will come easier and at 
less cost with some of the rough spots 
smoothed from your path. Don’t get the 
idea that the credit for success will be any 
less yours. Rather you may be proud that 
your personality has attracted the sort of 
friendships that have come to you, espe- 
cially while you are still quite young. 

“T am more than sixty years old and 
I have been fortunate in my friendships. 
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If it had not been for them I might have 
turned out a failure. I have had hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands of enemies. My 
friends have helped me to resist them suc- 
cessfully. Don’t expect to go along alone.” 

‘Oh, I know all that’s true, Mr. Jordan. 
But in this case it sort of goes against the 
grain. I’m afraid I’m stubborn and you 
probably think I’m too suspicious. But I 
feel like I’d been taken in, because my 
partner, Duley, and Waxman didn’t let me 
know all the facts. Now I find I let myself 
get full of soothing sirup and I’m just 
comin’ out of my trance.” 

“See here, Dunlap,” interposed Jordan, 
“let’s get at the fundamentals of this mat- 
ter. Mogridge undertook to play sharp; 
isn’t that so?”’ 

“He did.” : 

“He was in a fair way to ruin your busi- 
ness.” : 

“T don’t think so. 
us lots of trouble 

“He was successfully opposing your ef- 
forts to raise additional capital. Further- 
more I rather think he could have tied you 
up in dangerous litigation in connection 
with the canceled contracts. I want to tell 
you Mogridge is a bad man to antagonize, 
because he’s a fighter with a great many 
handy weapons and he doesn’t fight fair. 
He’s tricky and unscrupulous. 

“‘T put more than a hundred thousand 
dollars into your business. With the man- 
agement I promised not to interfere, and I 
also assured you I would make no further 
attempt to increase my holdings. But I 
had a perfect right to attack Mogridge, be- 
cause he was attacking a business in which 
I had a substantial interest. You had no 
right to ask me not to defend myself, and I 
did no more than that.” 

“Maybe. But how about the innocent 
bystanders the clipping tells of?” 

“You mean the stockholders of Burns- 
Elkman who were shaken out? Well, where 
would they have been if Mogridge and his 
crowd had remained in power?” 

Jud didn’t know. 

“To you think Mogridge, who managed 
to line up control of the company with the 
one idea of forcing you by a kind of black- 
mail to part with your Ashaluna property, 
would have had any special consideration 
for small Burns-Elkman shareholders? Do 
you think a manipulator like Mogridge a 
safe man to place in charge of the interests 
of several thousand farmers or other mi- 
nority owners? In time he’d have shaken 
them down much worse than the sudden 
flurry the other day, which was necessary 
to unseat him and which really did a mini- 
mum of damage. 

“Dunlap, I’m always sorry for the under 
dog, especially if he’s an abused innocent 
under dog. I hope to see fewer under dogs. 
But it is better for a few investors to suffer 
to-day, along with Mogridge and a great 
many professional shorts who were due to 
get squeezed, than for Mogridge to be left 
in undisputed control to do his mischief in 
his own way later. Now have I made the 
matter clear to you?”’ 

“Mr. Jordan,” said Jud, ‘‘it all comes 
from my bein’ ignorant and jumpin’ at con- 
clusions. What you say is simple and plain 
and I believe it’s the truth. I’m certainly 
much obliged for the explanation. But I 
hope you don’t assume that the Ashaluna 
situation is changed a mite. I promised 
you to talk it over—strictly on its merits. 
T’ll keep my word. Don’t think me impu- 
dent—and I am not tryin’ to be defiant. 
But until I’m convinced I ought to let go of 
the sluice I’m goin’ to hang on—and it 
won’t help a mite if you turn Wall Street 
inside out. I’m afraid I’ve caused a heap 
of trouble comin’ to New York and I sup- 
pose if I’d guessed how things would be I’d 
never had courage to leave home. 

‘‘T’ll be goin’ over to the factory. Duley’s 
worryin’ for fear I’ll get you down on us. 
Why are folks afraid of you, Mr. Jordan? 
Did you ever bite your keeper, or any- 
thing?” 

The great man smiled. 

“Tell your partner not to worry,” he 
said. ‘‘You and I are not going to quarrel. 
Do not consider that the recent episodes 
here in Wall Street which affect the churn 
company have the least bearing upon the 
Ashaluna matter. I do want you to regard 
me as your friend, but not for mercenary 
reasons. 

“‘T have never tried to make men afraid 
of me unless there was a reason. I’m a 
rather amiable art-loving old gentleman. 
Why, forty years or more ago I actually 
imagined I might become a painter! If my 
father hadn’t died and left me a business 


He could have made 


a 


and a family to be responsit 
have developed into a mild 
wearing too much hair and. 
Business is a hard master, 
always felt that in me it depy 
of a genius.” ; 
“Now ain’t that hell!” ; 
Dunlap with deep feeling, 
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“T\ULE,” announced Jud 

return to the office of th 
Churn Corporation, “you an 
dine with L. J. next Thursd: 

“You don’t say !”’ rejoined 
do you know I haven’t a pr 
ment?”’ 

“T don’t. Butif you have 
it. This is important. Jor 
talk about the Ashaluna,” 

“T thought you were off 
This morning when you sg 
office you were going to take 
a gasoline motor and show 
needed new bearings or sor 
is, I gathered you expecte 
rather thought you might ¢ 
only one arm. Looks noy 
Who did the taming, Jud?” 

“Oh, I guess neither one 
rible ferocious. The old boy 
me right well. He explainec 
Burns-Elkman deal, and no\ 
it I haven’t got a word to sa; 
reinstate our contracts first 

*Hoo-ray, Jud! Bully fo 

“Bully for Jordan, you m 

oO me.” 

“But, hopeless, Jordan wi 
this interest in some dub. 
modesty is one thing, but a 
self-respect gives me a defi 
pain! How about this dinn 

“Jordan asked me if I 
ready to talk sluice and Is 
time at all. So he studied 
and called in a couple of 
help him keep track of st 
finally said he’d like to ma 
night and asked if I’d find | 
be convenient for you. Isa 
to ask—it would.” 

‘Well, boss, as long as y 
done it I suppose it’s settle: 
of fact, I had a very import 
scheduled for that evening. 

““T guess you can manag, 
get away early too. Anh 
we eat will prob’ly clean th 

“Got a date, Jud?” | 

“Yes, if you want to ki 
date. It’s with a girl, too, 
one. I wouldn’t hesitate t1 
she’s the finest and handsor‘ 
est young lady in the enti 
Yorks. 

“But, Jud, this isn’t lik} 
heard you rave about a girl 
not in love, are you?”’ | 

“Don’t know. I kind of il 
not real familiar with the/ 
according to what I’ve ri 
judge I’m elected.” I 

“Well, I wish you joy. ‘ 
art bug, I thought you h 
Jud, if you keep on develop 
weaknesses I don’t know wa 
of you or of us. What's hie 
solicitude for the down-tro! 
ers of Burns-Elkman?” 

“I’m not worryin’ about? 
I would be if they were in) 
clutches.” 

“You begin to display en 
telligence. What’s brougt 
Pa of talking Ashaluna ‘t 

“ec rt ” - 


“Art!” repeated Duley! 
liquely at his partner, a k) 
picious skepticism in his ey} 
“Sure—art. That’s wit 
L. J.’s got a houseful of pic!" 
see ’em and hear him talk 70 
there’s another reason t00.| 
“Now,” said Duley, “? 
down to cases. Another rs 
son, Jud. You’rea sly birch! 
beginning to get wise.” 
Dunlap seemed puzzled; 
“Oh, you hush! What al 
“Jud, tell me the trutl 
Jordan’s Thursday will it ?! 
you’ve ever been in his ho 
“Honest Injun, Dule, 
across L. J.’s doorsill in 7 
to though.” al 
“‘T should think you mi 
“Dule, didn’t you tell a 
J.’s girls?” % 
(Continued on Pie 
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“T’ve met ’em.” 

“Like ’em?”’ 

“They’re all right—trifle inaccessible 
though.” 

““There’s one of ’em that paints.” 

“Tf you refer to the lady’s complexion, 
Jud ——” 

‘Oh, dog-gone it, Dule, be serious a min- 
ute! She’s an artist. She’s good too. What 
I want to know is, is she a sort of odd 
stick? Is shea freak or something?” 

Austin Parsons Duley sat for a moment 
in apparent bewilderment. Then he rose 
and put on his hat. 

“Jud,” he said, ‘‘I’ve said you beat any- 
thing in my experience. But I have here- 
tofore given you the credit of being sane. 
Now I’ve got to be shown! I’m going over 
to town to have lunch with Ambrose Holt. 
Be back about two.” 

Jud gazed in sheer amazement at the 
door which had closed behind his partner. 
Instead of answering a civil question Duley 
had handed him that strange line of talk— 
and what could be the explanation? Duley 
acted as if he were exceedingly irritated, 
and that was most unusual. Jud carefully 
reviewed the conversation preceding Du- 
ley’s departure, but could find in it no 
cause of offense. 

Well, it was funny—but say, maybe Du- 
ley knew the Jordan girls better than Jud 
supposed. Maybe the one who painted 
pictures was a particular friend. He might 
even be in lové with her. Say, that would 
be tough! Jud had called her an odd stick, 
afreak. Poor old Dule! His feelings were 
hurt. No wonder. Jud had been pretty 
rough. 

That afternoon he framed an apology: 

“Dule, I’m sorry for what I said. I— 


‘you—say, I didn’t know I was treading on 


dangerous ground. You know, Dule, I 
wouldn’t hurt your feelings—I don’t know 
the young lady, of course, and I hadn’t 
ought—I mean, I ought to not spoke— 
spoken like I—said the things I did. I 
guess she’s a very nice girl and she sure can 
paint. L. J. showed me a picture she did of 
the Ashaluna hills that’s a wonder.” 

Duley surveyed Jud with a hopelessly 
puzzled eye. 

“T don’t exactly know what you're talk- 
ing about,” he said. -‘‘You don’t have to 
apologize to me. The thing that beats me, 
however, is how you expect to get away 
with that stuff when we’re both going to 
dine with L. J. and presumably his whole 
family in two or three days.” 

Jud opened his mouth in rejoinder, but 
at that instant the telephone at his elbow 
rang. The call kept him busy fifteen min- 
utes. About the time he hung up a tele- 
gram came from Silver, of Burns-Elkman, 
in Chicago. Silver wanted one of the part- 
ners to take the earliest possible train and 
come to Chicago to reinstate the churn 
contracts. The earliest possible train was 
the Twentieth Century at two-thirty. 

“You go,” said Jud, looking at his watch. 

“T can just make it,” replied Duley. 
“T’ll take the tube to Grand Central. Be 
back Thursday, I guess, for Jordan’s din- 
ner. Won’t even have time torun home 
for my bag.” 

“Oh, buy a new one and charge it to 
I. I. C.C.,” said Jud. ‘Good luck, buddy. 
On your way.” 

He sat and pondered for Some time after 
Duley had gone. Something twisted some- 
where. Well, it could wait until his partner 
got back. And so he turned to the affairs 
of the I. I. C. C., a little undercurrent of 
disquiet disturbing his thoughts of Duley, 
but a very real pleasure animating them 
whenever they dwelt upon the coming visit 
to the big treasure-filled house on Fifth 
Avenue. 

XXII 
UDSON DUNLAP in khaki, Judson 
Dunlap in the garb of a woodsman, 
Judson Dunlap in his cheap store clothes 
and impossible shoes, Judson Dunlap in the 
acceptable mufti of a young business man, 
Judson Dunlap in oil-smeared overalls, 
Judson Dunlap in evening clothes 

Well, he would always be Judson Dun- 
lap, even though his dress indexed the 
multiple phases of his character and the 
rapid changes brought about’ by his New 
York experiences. 

Duley arrived Thursday afternoon, too 
late to go to the office. Shortly before six 
he called the Arthurfield. 

“Jud? This is Dule. All ready for the 
party? Did you get you some evening 
stuff?” 

“Sure! I tumbled to that long ago. I 
wasn’t goin’ to. Thought my business 
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clothes would be good enough, but then I 
decided it wouldn’t be very polite to act as 
if I didn’t care what people considered 
proper. Other folks’ opinions are good as 
mine, I guess. Besides, I didn’t want to 
look different. So I went and bought the 
whole works, and lemme tell you I’m 
havin’ one hell of a time with the necktie 
this minute. But I’ll lick the thing if it 
busts ‘the third commandment worse’n 
Humpty Dumpty’s eggs.” 

“Know the address?” 

“T’ll find it all right. Big house on Fifth 
Avenue. I’ll take the bus and get off when 
I come to it. Sign up those contracts? 
That’s good. Well, Dule, see you later.” 

Having finally conquered the recalci- 
trant tie, Mr. Judson Dunlap in the ap- 
proved habiliments of fashion stepped 
forth from the humble portal of his third- 
rate hotel and half an hour later descended 
from the lurching roof of his chariot of gas 
and grind before the imposing turrets of 
the Jordan house. 

‘Blame if the’s any door,’ he grumbled, 
scanning the Fifth Avenue facade. Round 
on the cross-street side, however, he found 
the tall arched entrance with its vast 
wrought-iron gate and short approach be- 
tween walk and step. 

‘Lives on Fifth Avenue without getting 
the credit—well, say!” 

Jud paused and surveyed the number set 
in small figures of polished brass into the 
carved stone flanking the steps. 

““Can’t be—yes, sir, it is. Don’t under- 
stand that. Must be some mistake. Sure 
is the number she said—guess I couldn’t 
forget that.” 

At this moment a taxi drove up to the 
curb and Jud’s partner appeared. 

“°Lo, Jud! Right on time, I see.’’ 

‘’Lo, Dule. Glad to see you back. 
Glad things went all right with you. Hope 
you'll think I bought the proper duds. I 
sort of missed you to help me pick ’em out. 
Fellow stuck me a terrible price, but I 
won’t mind if he hasn’t unloaded somethin’ 
on me that’ll make me look cheap.”’ 

Together they entered and surrendered 
hats, coats and sticks to the footman. 

“Can’t seem to dodge ’em,” said Jud. 
““Wonder if there’ll be one to cut my meat 
for me?” 

“Well, boys,’”’ came a booming voice 
from somewhere, ‘‘glad to see you. Did 
you run across Eggleston? Come along 
up here.” 

Jud gazed aloft and beheld the genial 
face of his host, who beamed down at his 
newly arrived guests from the head of a 
colossal flight of broad stairs ascending to a 
colonnaded balcony which encircled an 
inner court. The impression made upon 
the appreciative Jud by this court was one 
of indescribable loveliness. Priceless rugs, 
deep, soft and of inimitable color harmonies, 
covered the tiled floor and led up the great 
staircase, which divided at a broad landing 
and finished in two shorter flights leading 
in opposite directions to the colonnade. 
All about were big tropical plants, palm 


trees two or three times a man’s height, ' 


flowering vines, shrubbery of abundant and 
graceful foliage. The soft air held a subtle 
and mild perfume. From concealed sources 
far above fell a soft golden light seemingly 
as warming and genial as that of the sun 
itself. 

That this should be a private residence 
seemed to Jud utterly impossible; and yet 
it held somehow the atmosphere of a home. 
He couldn’t explain it, but it was there. 
With Duley he ascended the stairs to take 
the outstretched hand of his host. 

Jordan led the partners along the bal- 
cony to one of the remoter doors, through 
which he passed into a comparatively small 
room intended, as its furnishings indicated, 
exclusively for masculine occupancy. There 
was an engaging disorderliness about it. 
The chairs, big and comfortable, were in 
some cases quite worn. On the walls 
hung a curious collection of pictures, a 
systemless miscellany of photographs, 
sporting prints, water colors and litho- 
graphs. The frames were in some cases 
ancient and battered. Among the pictures 
hung unframed playbills held in place by 
thumb tacks, and several animal heads sur- 
veyed the scene from the higher spaces. 
An arms rack filled with modern shotguns 
and rifles occupied a place on one wall. 
More weapons of the same sort stood in the 
corners along with sundry fishing rods, 
landing nets.and canoe paddles. An an- 
cient black-felt hat hung from the tip of a 
deer horn, its band laced with trout flies. 

“Sit down,” said Jordan. He produced 
cigarettes. 


“T don’t know,” hesit 
never got much used to gn 
be boys in the Army smok 
ge ah - 
He lighted his cigare 
looking cross-eyed along 
match flame and puffing y 
ineptitude. 

‘Maybe you’d rather ha 
gested his host, but Jud d 

“You expect Eggleston? 

“Yes. He knows his w 
now.” 

Eggleston entered, soon 
by a footman pushing a ¢o 


“Duley?” Jordan tu 
guest to another. Duley 
gleston?”’ 


“You know me, chief.” 

“Dunlap?” 

Jud considered for the f 
ond. His experience with 
limited. Aside from an oc 
beer and in France a mod 
in “‘van ord’naire”’ he had 
ing acquaintance with » 
demon. He had heard a, 
the deadly and insidious 
tails. Now evidently it 1 
him and he would be dif 
clined. Jud hated to attr: 
any eccentricity. He war 
head on his shoulders. B 
was an everyday matter 
panions! 

“Sure!”’ he said. 

He watched Jordan’s ma 
ice, the jigger, bottles, sha 
painstakingly done. L. J 
mixing of a cocktail the ; 
thoroughness which had n 
affairs successful. | 

To Jud the result hard]: 
tify the effort, but Eggle: 
after the first sip, excl 
glances which evidenced th 
ciation. However, in abo, 
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The girls laughed and Duley ‘admitted 
that Jud was unexpectedly present with 
the repartee. 

“Where is this talented sister of yours?”’ 
asked Jud. 

“‘Mary? Oh, she’s late as usual. Prob- 
ably mooning round some exhibition. ‘She’s 
awtully temperamental, Mr. Dunlap. She 
spends whole days at the Metropolitan.” 

“Does she?” asked Jud absently. 

He had a curious all-gone feeling as if the 
cocktail had suddenly died out in him. 
Quite without warning certain utterly de- 
tached circumstances had arranged them- 
selves in his mind, like those absurd 
animated letters on a photo-play screen. It 
was as if a lot of building blocks thrown 
helter-skelter on a table had at a word of 
command lined up and spelled a perfectly 
good sentence. 

“Mooning round some exhibition—aw- 
fully temperamental— Metropol 

And her name was Mary—what had 
been the initials on that Ashaluna picture? 
M. B. J.? And Mary, his Mary, could 
paint! There had been that portrait— 
then the cross-town street address 

Jud turned to Emily Jordan. 

“Excuse me,” he said. ‘I’m awful 
sorry. I wasn’t—-listenin’, I—somethin’ 
you said about—your sister and art and all 
kind of started me off at a tangent.” 

“You must get a little homesick at 
times,”’ suggested the girl. 

Jud smiled. 

“That’s the funny part about it. I’d 
think I would, but somehow I don’t. I'll 
tell you. I’ve been mighty interested in 
things here in New York—things and 
people. I don’t know which has interested 
me most, things or people,” 

“Have you met a great many?” 

“No, not so very many. Awfully fine 
ones, though, the ones I have met. All but 
one or two. I’m goin’ to live round here, I 
guess. 

“Really?” 

“Over the other side of the Hudson— 
back of the Palisades. My mother’s comin’ 
to keep house for me. Like to have you 
folks come over when we get settled.” 

Jud’s endangered calm had been saved. 
It had been a narrow squeak. He knew 
what he would do though. He wasn’t 
afraid, unless Mary—by golly, why didn’t 
she come? 

She appeared at almost the next breath. 
Her black eyes sparkled, her round cheeks 
glowed with lovely color. Jud had never 
seen her look so amazingly pretty. 

“T’m so sorry,” she cried. ‘‘Hello, Aus- 
tin Duley! What an age it’s been! Hello, 
Mr. Eggleston! I almost called you Eggy— 
only one mustn’t, of course. And ——” 

“Mr. Dunlap,” said Jordan. 

“Mr. Dunlap? From Ashaluna? How 
delightful!’ 

Mary Beverly coolly stretched forth a 
tiny but competent hand. Her spasmodic 
pressure was the only signal she gave him 
of any agitation. His wooden exterior had 
evidently met the situation. 

“‘T’m pleased to see you,” said Jud. ‘‘I 
was just talkin’ to your sisters about you. 
I’ve seen your Ashaluna picture down at 
your father’s office and—well, the initials 
in the corner didn’t tell me anything. But 
I’ve found out. I’ve found out. Quite a 
surprise.” 

Mary’s eyes widened a warning and Jud 
chuckled. Whatever her reasons might be, 
she was delightfully friendly. 

“Oh,” she said to the assembled com- 
pany, ‘‘now I’ve found someone who really 
appreciates me!” 

She laid her hand on Jud’s arm and he 
thrilled as he felt the grip of her fingers 
through the cloth of his new evening coat. 

“As if we didn’t!”’ said Mildred. 

“But Mr. Dunlap was born in Ashaluna, 
He knows fe 

‘She means I’m a genuine Ashalunatic,”’ 
put in Jud. 

“Very neat, very neat indeed,” said Eg- 
gleston amid the laughter. 

He looked slantingly at the big country- 
man. Was this the raw and bucolic youth 
whom his partner, Dabney, had found in an 
unspeakable East Side dive and who even 
now inhabited that messy Arthurfield? 
The ineradicable signs of his origin—a cer- 
tain breeziness, an odd native twang in his 
speech, an unconventional freedom of ges- 
ture—they were still there, yet —— 

“By Jove, the fellow’s a fine figure,” 
thought the Wall Street man. ‘I wonder 
who taught him to wear clothes?”’ 

The man who had taught Judson to wear 
clothes was gazing at his protégé in ludi- 
crous perplexity. 
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“T’d have sworn he wouldn’t get away 
withit,”’ he told himself. ‘‘ It’s a frame-up, as 
I live. But who would ever have credited 
Mary Jordan with being such a little devil? 
And what would L, J. think? Old Jud’s a 
pretty smooth worker, but ——”’ 

Duley shook his head and offered his 
arm to Miss Mildred Jordan. He wasn’t 
sure—the thing was cleverly done—but 
without a moment’s hesitation the coun- 
tryman fell in with Emily. Eggleston 
paired with Mary and the financier brought 
up the rear. In another minute dinner was 
under way. 

Judson Dunlap became exceedingly busy. 
He needed a cool head. Many a time he 
had piloted a canoe through rapids where 
few dared take the risk. Again and again 
he had braved the storms of the Ashaluna, 
coming safely through vicissitudes cal- 
culated to daunt the strongest. And wasn’t 
he a winner of the Croix de Guerre? 
Hadn’t he lugged Mary Beverly Jordan on 
his back through six miles of blinding snow 
and deepening drifts? Well, he could get 
through this dinner then. But he had never 
in his life been quite so near quitting cold. 
Hun bullets had nothing on this. 

Of course from the Jordan point of view 
it was all very simple and informal. This 
was what they called dining en famille. 
Good land, a state occasion must be a devil 
of a thing! Jud hoped they’d never make 
company of him. He grinned to himself, 
contrasting that noontime dinner back 
home the day after Mary Beverly’s rescue, 
when his mother had put on a lot of style 
and served two kinds of pie. 

However, the interminable succession of 
courses proceeded. Everyone seemed to be 
having a good time. A man in livery kept 
pussyfooting up behind Jud and pouring a 
bubbly liquid into his glass. Jud sipped it 
and thought of some extra-fine hard cider 
in a barrel in the cellar at Ashaluna. He 
knew what the cider would do to a chap 
who took too much at a time, and he ap- 
proached the bubbly liquid with due caution. 
Once in France he had tasted something 
quite similar and remembered that some of 
his buddies paid dearly for too much 
familiarity with it. Nevertheless, he felt 
pretty keen and managed to handle with- 
out mistake whatever conversation came 
his way. 

L. J. at the table’s head was having a 
beautiful time. He beamed patriarchally 
and boomed unlimited anecdote. Often 
when he had violated every principle of 
veracity he would turn to Jud. 

“Now isn’t that so, Dunlap? You 
know—you’ve been there. You’ll bear me 
out, eh?” 

“Sure, Mr. Jordan! I’ll swear to any- 
thing.” 

Presently the financier suggested: ‘‘ You 
girls come into the den. We’ll have our 
coffee there and then you can make your- 
selves scarce. We men have a little busi- 
ness to talk over.” 

It was a relief to Jud to quit the great, 
overpoweringly splendid dining room and 
return to the comparative informality of 
L. J.’s retreat, where so many things 
reminded him that a barrel of money 
didn’t necessarily stop a man from being 
human. 

“Come and sit by me,” said Mary Bev- 
erly, preémpting a somewhat battered but 
very inviting leather divan, 

It was the first word she had spoken to 
Jud for some time. Their positions at 
dinner had not favored conversation. Now 
he felt a little flutter of the heart as he sank 
into the place she made for him at her side. 

“You think I’m dreadful,’’ she whis- 
pered when no one appeared to be observ- 
ing. “‘How shall I ever clear myself?” 

“Don’t worry,” replied Jud. “‘ Whatever 
you say will be all right with me. Didn’t I 
behave all right? Did I mix up my forks?” 

“You behaved beautifully. You’re an 
angel.” 

A footman brought coffee. He was an 
old and well-trained servant who had never 
made a mistake in his life. For Gilchrist to 
err was as unheard of as for the sun to for- 
get to rise. 

The sun has not to date omitted this 
important function, wherein it has some- 
thing on poor Gilchrist. For on this oc- 
easion Gilchrist, in the parlance of the 
Polo Grounds, pulled one triumphant bone. 
Gilchrist least of all could have explained 
how it happened, but happen it did. 

He spilled a demi-tasse on Jud Dunlap’s 


and. 
Jud flinched, for the coffee was scalding. 
Then he coolly righted the cup and passed 
it back to the devastated footman—but 
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not until Mary Beverly Jordan had dupli- 
cated Gilchrist’s blunder—in seriousness if 
not in kind. 

**Oh, Jud!” she cried. 

Her exclamation was full of the deepest 
solicitude. Jud was calmly patting the 
scalded spot with his napkin. 

“‘That’s all right, Mary,” he said. 

The discomfiture of Gilchrist was in- 
stantly lost sight of in the utter astonish- 
ment following this revealing interchange 
of given names. 

Jud! Mary! 

“The beans are spilled now,” thought 
Austin Duley. 

Eggleston was staring at the couple on 
the couch, his eyes fairly popping. Lafay- 
ette Jordan seemed to have frozen into a 
lowering and Rodinesque statue, his coffee 
cup halfway to his lips. Mary’s sisters were 
quite as speechless as the rest. 

Mary Beverly, glowing scarlet from 
throat to brow, looked defiantly round the 
circle of amazement. Her companion in 
chagrin awaited developments, still patting 
the burned spot. 

“T don’t blame you for looking as if 
you’d felt an earthquake,” said Mary. 
“*But the fact is, Jud—Mr. Dunlap and I 
have known each other a long time. He— 
he—he made me promise not to tell any- 
one, but he is the gentleman who saved my 
life last winter.” 

An appreciable relaxation of the tension 
became evident. 

“You remember when I scared you 
all nearly to death by disappearing in the 
storm? You remember I couldn’t seem to 
tell very clearly where I’d been or who had 
kept me from dying? That was because 
Jud was frightened to death of being made 
a hero of. He wouldn’t let me tell.” 

All eyes were turned upon Jud, who fid- 
geted sheepishly. 

“First time I ever saw Jud when he 
wasn’t as calm as a mill pond,” remarked 
Duley. ‘‘Sly old dog!” 

“He’s perfectly splendid anyway,” in- 
sisted Mary. “‘He’s got a Croix de Guerre 
and everything. His mother showed it to 
me, and she’s a dear. I helped Jud pick out 
a home for her, didn’t I, Jud?” 

Mary Beverly was evidently bent on 
making the most of a sensational situation 
now that the cat was out of the bag. 

““Do you mean to tell me, Dunlap, that 
at the time you visited my office and ad- 
mired this young lady’s painting and told 
me you wished to meet her and thank her 
you knew that ad 

“No, he didn’t,”’ said Mary. “‘He didn’t 
know anything. I’ve treated him shame- 
fully and he hadn’t the slightest idea until 
he met me here to-night that I was Mary 
Beverly Jordan—because I never told him. 
I’m a little beast, I know—but oh, dear 
people, it was wonderful while it lasted! 

‘“*T nearly got panicky about this dinner. 
It interfered with my plans, too, because I’d 
invited Jud to call and I meant to tell him 
the whole story.” 

Turning suddenly to Dunlap, she de- 
manded: ‘Please explain how you happen 
to be dining out on the evening you were 
to call on me.” 

“Well,” said Jud calmly, “‘I seem to be 
calling on you, don’t I? If not, why, after 
I’ve talked business with your father a 
while I’ll go out to the front door and ring 
the bell and send you my card. How would 
that do?” 
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ALF an hour later the ladies retired, 

leaving the four men in Jordan’s den 
to discuss the project of his Ashaluna de- 
velopment plan and the possible purchase 
of Jud’s property at Ashaluna sluice. 

“This has been a strange evening,”’ ob- 
served the financier. “‘Dunlap, Fate has 
something to do with the relations between 
you and me. We can’t get away from it. If 
I needed anything further to convince me 
the escapade of that lady pirate of mine 
would do it. No man ever came into my 
life who disturbed its current as you have 
done. Curiously enough, this has not been 
by intention on your part, either in a busi- 
ness way or social way. In fact it seems to 
have been in spite of you. If you’re a 
superstitious man I don’t see how you have 
the nerve to resist Fate any longer.” 

“Me? I’m not resistin’ Fate. Only Fate 
has got to have some pretty convincing 
arguments to get away with that sluice 
property, Mr. Jordan.” 

“Dunlap, I shall put the proposition to 
you solely on its merits. I didn’t invite you 
here to influence you in any other way. Be- 
fore you leave I shall be happy to show you 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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“So you see I’m not coming to you and 
trying to purchase your property as a 
speculation. I don’t want to make money. 
The power plants that will be built will, of 
course, be profitable. That is necessary in 
order that they may command the funds 
of bankers and investors. 

“The entire plan is worked out and you 
can see it whenever you wish, but it is so 
vast and so elaborate that I advise you not 
to tackle it unless you can arrange to take 
time enough to do it justice. Otherwise you 
can scarcely apprehend the huge scope of 
the enterprise. 

“Dunlap, you’re a young man. I ean tell 
you now that, though a person of your age 
cannot be expected to realize it, you will 
see the day when you will understand that 
the man who lives for himself and his 
family is a back number; and that is 
especially true of the exceptional man, the 
successful man, or—if you like—the big 
man. I believe the time has come when a 
millionaire who dies without leaving some 
evidence that he understood his responsi- 
bility to civilization, to his country and to 
the grandchildren of his fellow citizens will 
be remembered only with contempt. Any- 
how, that is a principle upon which I am 
going in ordering my affairs. 

“You are rather a remarkable character, 
Dunlap. The ordinary commercially minded 
chap wouldn’t understand you. I know 
you do practical things well, yet in your 
soul you are a dreamer. You are not 
naturally ambitious for money or fame or 
influence. The things that tempt most men 
don’t sway you, and yet I suspect that I 
could show you a picture of life as you 
would like to live it that would come pretty 
near taking the starch out of your back- 
bone.”’ 

“Don’t you go trying to do that,” cried 
Jud half in good nature, half in alarm. ‘I 
know what’s passing through your mind. 
And by golly, if anyone had used the same 
thing to tempt you thirty-five years ago 
Wall Street would never have heard of 
Lafayette Jordan and the Allies would have 
been dickering with someone else to help 
arrange their loans. Now, Mr. Jordan, tell 
me the truth! Am I right?” 

“Absolutely! I suspect the same combi- 
nation would unlock either of us. But let’s 
get back to Ashaluna. Mogridge made you 
a substantial offer and if he’d been anyone 
except Mogridge I believe you might have 
accepted it. For your own sake as well as 
mine I’m glad you turned him down. 

“Now, boy, I’ve unbosomed myself to 
you—and to these gentlemen. I know you 
are all trustworthy. I will venture to say 
I have not talked so much at a stretch in 
twenty years. What do you really think 
about the Ashaluna? If you don’t see the 
vision as I see it, if you still refuse to con- 
sider any offer from me, I shall confess my- 
self defeated. I shall give up the plan; and 
if you had known me as long as—vwell, 
Eggleston here—you’d know I don’t usually 
abandon a decision once made. 

“There are plenty of things I can do 
with my money. Big philanthropies, col- 
leges, churches, hospitals, missions—oh, 
hundreds of worthy objects. I’d like to 
know to-night, if I can, what is to be the 
fate of my Ashaluna dream. Dunlap, it’s 
up to you.” 

“You surely hand the responsibility 
over to me like a woman lendin’ her baby,” 
said Jud ruefully. ‘‘I hope you don’t run 
off and leave me to bring up the child or 
put it in an orphanage.” 

The others laughed. Jordan’s talk had 
created a suspense quite nerve trying. Now 
Austin Parsons Duley mopped his face and 
remembered to breathe. 

“T realize that I have put it up to you 
rather strongly,” said Jordan. “But you 
are in no sense coerced. You can still refuse 
to fill the Ashaluna full of water and you 
are entitled to your own opinion as to the 
merit of the plan.”’ 

“Mr. Jordan,” said Jud, ‘‘you can have 
the sluice. Go ahead and say what you 
think would be a fair offer for it.” 

Jordan lighted a fresh cigar, flipped the 
match into the fireplace and said: “‘That is 
entirely in your hands. I shall pay you 
whatever compensation you think fair, 
without argument or question.” 

“Looks to me like the infant is wished on 
me again,”’ said Jud with a ludicrous grin. 
“‘Let’s do a little considerin’. Suppose I let 
you have the sluice, and Mogridge still 
holds on to Sullivan’s Gap. Can’t he make 
it sort of hard for you? And won’t he?” 

“T will offer him a fair price. If he 
declines to sell—well ——”’ 

The banker shrugged his shoulders. 
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as $25,000.00 


The initial cost of a certain power pipe system 
was $25,000.00. This sum embraced pipe of or- 
dinary quality, costing only $1515.48. Valves, 

fittings, shop cost, labor, overhead and inci- 
dentals, but no fixtures or mechanical equip- 
ment, made up the remainder of the cost. 

By using Byers pipe, $665.50 had to be added 
to the total cost of the system. 

When it is borne in mind that Byers genuine 
wrought iron pipe is the pipe of greater rust re- 
sistance, lasting two or three times longer than 
cheaper pipe, it will be seen that the prospec- 
tive life of this installation, costing $25,000, was 
increased 100% or more by additional invest- 
ment of the relatively small sum of $665.50. 

The case is typical of the relation of bare pipe 
cost to total installation cost in plumbing, heat- 
ing, steam, gas, hydraulic, compressed air and 
other pipe systems. 


Byers Bulletin No.38 contains cost analyses of a 
variety of such installations. Send for a copy. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864 
New York Chicago Boston Dallas Cleveland 
Distributors in all large jobbing centers 
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“‘There I go, upsettin’ Wall Street some 
more,” said Jud. ‘Tell you what, Mr. 
Jordan. You don’t want to start another 
row with Mogridge, do you? I calculate 
the chips fallin’ where they may, as the old 
saying goes, would be about the size of 
paving stones and have the same effect on 
the vital statistics.” 

“You have stated the case picturesquely, 
Dunlap, but hardly strongly enough. Mo- 
gridge’s financial situation is so involved 
that if I were to attack him in earnest it 
would put him out of business in three 
months. And it would have a far-reaching 
effect.” 

“Cause a panic, wouldn’t it?” 

“T am practically sure of it.” 

“Would Mogridge dare to stand up in 
his boots and fight?’ 

““Mogridge does not fight standing up. 
But he would fight—like a cornered rat.” 

“You couldn’t bluff him?” 

“That is doubtful. He is vindictive and 
smarting from the beating he got in Burns- 
Elkman. I am inclined to think he would 
rather go down fighting than make any 
concession. He would figure that in such a 
case he would do me the utmost possible 
damage. Furthermore, he is a man who has 
gone broke more than once, and another 
time would not frighten him. And he 
wouldn’t care how many he dragged down 
in the wreck.” 

“‘Wouldn’t he make a trade with you?” 

“Any such trade would be a hold-up.”’ 

“‘But he must have an eye for the main 
chance. He’s not exactly a fool.” 

“Any man’s a fool who isn’t straight,” 
said Jordan. ‘‘You can’t deal with Mo- 
gridge. When the time comes he’ll have to 
go down. But there’s no hurry.” 

Jordan spoke with a grim decision. It 
was as if a judge had pronounced a life 
sentence. Mogridge was an enemy of the 
economic community in Jordan’s opinion. 
He disliked Mogridge, but in an impersonal 
way. He disliked every sort of predatory 
animal that prowled along the borders of 
business. 

“You say he’s involved. You mean 
shaky? Likely to blow up?” 

“No, not at present. He is, however, in- 
terested in several banks. The more con- 
servative element in the Street suspects 
that he is doing business with money ob- 
tained from these banks on notes that 
are—well, not quite adequately secured. In 
fact the legality of some of these loans 
might not stand the closest scrutiny.” 

“Then why don’t the authorities % 

“Tt is not advisable just now,” said 
Jordan quietly, “‘to start any investigation 
which might, if worse came to worst, en- 
danger the stability of a number of large 
banks. The consequences would be too 
serious. With commodity prices indicating 
largely fictitious values, with the disturb- 
ing labor unrest, with a thousand and one 
problems of reconstruction to be solved, the 
whole financial and business world is in a 
highly critical state. We’ve been through a 
big war sickness and are hardly beginning 
to convalesce. We can’t afford an up- 
heaval. By and by when things arestabilized 
and the public not so easily stampeded Mr. 
Mogridge’s affairs will have due attention.” 

‘“Maybe by that time he will get ’em 
straightened out,’ suggested Austin Duley. 

The financier smiled. 

“That is unlikely for the simple reason 
that Mogridge isn’t built that way. Oh, 
let’s not bother about Mogridge. He will 
collapse sooner or later—and in the mean- 
while we have the sluice—if our friend 
Dunlap will be so good as to let me know 
what I am to pay him for it. If we get 
Sullivan’s Gap any time in the next ten 
years it will be soon enough.” 

“‘And how about Saddlerville?” asked 
Jud, casting a sidelong glance at his partner. 

“Whenever the local syndicate that con- 
trols the river banks is ready to do business 
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I’m ready. The last I was able to learn the 
syndicate had appointed an agent to handle 
the matter, but declined to state who he 


was. 

“The old gentleman Saddler himself in- 
formed Mr. Dabney that the agent advised 
them to await developments while he felt 
out the market and learned just what the 
possibilities of the situation were.”’ 

“They'll trade all right when the time 
comes,” said Eggleston. ‘‘They’re a hard- 
headed bunch of old mossbacks who'll want 
a good price, but at the same time they 
think it will help Saddlerville to develop a 
water power there. Perhaps they’re willing 
to begin negotiations by this time. We 
never pressed them very hard, as it wasn’t 
worth while until we knew which way the 
sluice was going.’ 

“Right you are, Eggleston,” interjected 
Austin Parsons Duley, heaving his plump 
person up out of a very comfortable chair. 
“Old Jasper Saddler’s my cousin and I’m 
the mysterious stranger with the straw- 
berry mark—that is to say, an option on 
Saddlerville outlet. Mr. Jordan, I string 
along with Jud. I’ll make it as easy as I 
can for you to get the property, consistently 
with fairness to my cousin and his associ- 
ates.”’ 

Jordan gazed from Dunlap to Duley and 
back again. 

““Young man,” he said, ‘‘you see I can’t 
escape the verdict of Fate. Through you 
I’m bound either to accomplish what I’m 
after or lose it.” 

“Well,’”’ said Eggleston, “T’ll be darned!’ 

“‘Shall we consider the matter settled?”’ 
inquired Jordan. ‘That is, I’m to have the 
sluice property at a price satisfactory to 
you, Dunlap? You may have all the time 
you want to make up your mind.”’ 

“‘T’ve been thinkin’,’”’ said Jud. “‘We can 
fix the price right now—only—well, you 
said you’d pay it, but I’m not sure you 
won’t object. It’s a high one.”’ 

“‘Name it, my boy.. I’ve never failed to 
keep an agreement yet, even when the shoe 
pinched pretty hard.” 

“You can have the sluice and the farm— 
only I should like to reserve the use of the 
farm for my mother as long as she wants 
it—in exchange for Mary’s picture of the 
Ashaluna hills.”’ 

“But, Dunlap 

“There, I was afraid you’d think I was 
askin’ too much. Am I too grasping?” 

Lafayette Jordan gazed at Jud for a mo- 
ment, saying nothing. Slowly he held his 
cigar over a tray and tapped it gently until 
the ash fell. The others leaned forward, 
eager to hear how he would meet this as- 
tonishing proposition. 

‘“When I was your age,’ 


’ said Jordan at 


last, “‘I might have made just such a 
quixotic offer. By George, it’s wonderful 
to be young!” 


He rose and paced slowly up and down 
the room. 

“‘T will give you the picture,” he said. 
“Next to myself, no one could treasure it 
so highly. Knowing you as I do, I’m not 
surprised that you want it. There is not 
enough money in the mint to buy it, but it 
is yours, Dunlap, with all the good ‘will in 
the world.”’ 

“Thanks, Mr. Jordan. It took a lot of 
nerve to ask for it, but 

“One moment,”’ interjected Jordan. “As 
a gift between friends, a picture does very 
well. But in a commercial transaction— 
seriously, how would a couple of million 
dollars 

“Tf you’re not careful,’’ said Jud se- 
verely, ‘‘you’ll hurt my feelings. You think 
I don’t mean what I say, but a bargain is a 
bargain. I was to name my price and I did. 
Now the deal’s closed. The sluice is yours, 
or will be as soon as we can fix up the 
deeds.”’ 

“Oh, but I can’t accept it on that basis, 
my boy!” 


bit afraid of her. 
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“Listen, Mr. Jordan. Over in Jersey 
I’ve bought a home and right above the 
mantel is exactly the right place for Mary’s 
picture. You send it to me, and next week, 
after mother gets here, we'll hang it up 
where I can feast my eyes on it every morn- 
ing and night. Maybe you and the young 
ladies you shooed out of here—though I 
don’t see why they couldn’t have stayed— 
and Mr. Eggleston and Dule will come 
and assist in the ceremony; sort of a house- 
warming, I should call it. 

“‘And about the sluice, you know how I 
feel. That plan of yours is so great a fellow 
can’t take it all in. The sluice is yours, 
but somehow I shall always feel as long as 
I live that I’m a kind of partner in the big 
scheme. I shouldn’t have that feeling if I 
made a lot of money out of'thesluice. I guess 
it’s proper for me to show a little interest in 
the future and posterity and all that, even 
if I’m not a millionaire. So far as money 
goes, I guess the churn company will take 
care of Duley and me—eh, Dule?”’ 

Jordan pondered a moment. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘I suppose you’ll 
do as you please. But some day I may find 
a way to compensate you.” 

Don’t you worry, Mr. Jordan. You’ll 
have lots of chances to get even with me— 
more than even. Say, I don’t want to be 
too officious, but haven’t we kept the ladies 
waitin’ longer than is real polite?” 


XXIV 


N A TINY shop overhanging the turbu- 

lent flood of the Ashaluna a man in over- 
alls busied himself with hammer, plane and 
draw shave. As he worked he whistled. 
From time to time he turned toward a little 
circular saw and pulled a cord which set it 
buzzing like a hornet. 

Then he thrust against its whirring edge 
certain shapes of wood into which it bit with 
a spiteful snarl. 

“There,” said the man. “Our big fac- 
tory won’t ever produce better churns than 
the ones I built for the neighbors right here 
in the shop. Feels kind of homy to be 
doin’ it again. Little old shop won’t be 
here this time next year.” 

Outside the snow beat and swirled, 
driven down through the lofty gateway of 
the sluice by an angry gale. 

‘The old girl’s jealous, I suppose,” said 
Jud quizzically. ‘“‘Always went into a tan- 
trum when I didn’t do just to suit her.”’ 

Mary Beverly, sitting daintily on a bench 
and swinging a pair of stout if diminutive 
hunting boots which terminated her trim 
costume of a pocket Diana, looked up at the 
worker. 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ she demanded, 
‘‘what are you talking about?” 

‘Jilted her, I did,” chuckled Jud. ‘‘My 
old Ashaluna kid. Only girl I ever cared 
about before I met the present Mrs. Judson 
Dunlap. Hear her scold. She’s pretty 
much upset, I’ll say.” 

“Oh,” said Mary. “Is that all? If my 
memory serves, that same lady came near 
doing away with us both once upon a time.” 

“Pooh! No such thing! I never was a 
Listen, honey; when it 
clears up and the snow hardens how’d you 
like to snowshoe over to Moosehorn and 
find that big rock where I camped that 
night? Stormy old girl needn’t complain. 
It’s her own fault. She introduced us, eh, 
Mary?” 

“Something like that. Oh, Jud ——” 

Mary had hopped down from the bench 
and was rummaging in a cupboard. 

“Hey there!” cried her husband. 

Mary emerged with a smudge of dust on 
the side of her nose and displayed a collec- 
tion of brushes, a broken piece of window 
pane on which clung long-dried dabs of 
paints in various colors and a handful of dis- 
torted tubes. 

“How to Become a Painter, in Ten 
Easy Lessons,” grinned Jud. ‘‘Guess you 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


- handsome man with the close-trimmed 


Vandyke, Isabel’s father, called Gren by 
his host, and this name had struck him as 
familiar, though he could not associate it 
with any family one. 

It was a little after midnight when they 
left the theater and, being alone yet disin- 
clined to return immediately to his hotel, 
Calvert strolled aimlessly about, watching 
and wondering at the astonishing crowd. 
He had seen many carnivals at Nice and 
Biarritz and San Sebastian, so that gay 
antics were nothing new to him. But this 
was different. A carnival crowd was 
masked and costumed or dominoed, and 
assembled with some special celebration as 
excuse, and the maneuvers were less vicious 
than buffoonery—music’and dancing as 
opportunity might offer by aslightly cleared 
space and a minstrel or two, and confetti 
and laughter and frank, open kissings, 
resonant smacks to the hilarious approval 
of spectators. 

But here on the boulevards and café 
terraces there seemed to be a different 
agency at work—a sort of avid, hectic, 
fevered pursuit, less of pleasure than dis- 
traction and, as it seemed to Calvert from 
the frequency with which he was accosted, 
evilly earned increment. He did not like it. 
Tired of rambling aimlessly about, he 
strolled slowly up the Champs-Elysées on 
the way to his hotel, the Cecilia, on the 
Avenue MacMahon, and as he passed 
under the shadow of the marroniers—now 
in full foliage, with a few lingering blos- 
soms—certain scenes he interrupted struck 
him with a sense of disagreeable 
shock. In fact he cannot be said 
to have interrupted them. They 
interrupted him, his train of pleas- 
ant, thrilling thought, causing him 
to swerve abruptly or hurry past. 
It struck him as horribly false to 
vows and votive offerings made 
during the war, when.the confes- 
sionals had thronged with soldiers 
waiting their turn to be shriven. 
The churches were empty now, the 
chairs beneath their lofty arches 
vacant and the iron ones and 
benches in the black shade of the 
chestnuts filled with different wor- 
shipers. 

Calvert was no purist, but he 
believed in keeping pledges. No 
doubt a great many had, but it 
looked now to him as if most of 
these were dead. The} astonishing 
part of it was that nobody seemed 
to care; that all attempt at en- 
forcement of propriety was dis- 
regarded. He remembered that 
before thewar one could 
scarcely kiss a girl in the 
forest of St.-Germain 
without 
keeping a 
watchful eye 
for the Garde 
Champétre— 
and now the 
mot du jour 
was Aprés 
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or at least drunkenness, was not conspicu- 
ous; but then that vice was curtailed 
partly by the frugality imposed during the 
war and partly by the abnormal price of 
spirits. The note now struck was rather 
one of an unbridled license. 

“Well,” thought Calvert as he entered 
his hotel, “‘I suppose they’re catching up.” 

He was rather slow in getting to sleep. 
His thoughts were confused—divided be- 
tween indulgence and obligation. Isabel 
flitted in and out, and the duty to visit his 
mother immediately and the problem of 
what he could do to augment an income 
formerly sufficient but now inadequate, 
with the expensive régime of the sanitarium 
and the outrageous cost of living. He re- 
flected with a little bit of amusement that 
he had about as much right to fall in love 
with a girl de luxe as the late enemy to ask 
for indemnity. The world seemed to Cal- 
vert to be in a precarious state in which a 
poor young man had better keep out of 
matrimony, with the responsibility of a wife 
and family. A good many had not, and 
probably had a 
worse time than pret 
the war ahead of 
them. But of all 
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Calvert’s drowsy reflections the girl was 
the final resultant; the weighing of other 
conditions converged from their several 
points in her direction; and being of a 
philosophic nature Calvert decided that 
at least there was nothing to hinder his 
thinking about her, which he did to the 
cost of sleep, so that carrying out the 
spirit of the times in catching up it was 
shockingly late when he woke next morn- 
ing. This did not matter in the least, for he 
had still plenty of time for his petit déjewner, 
and only a two minutes’ step round the 
corner to the Avenue du Bois, where he 
desired to view his former little playmate 
from another slant. She arrived presently 
in a big open car with her father’s friend 
and host of the night before. The groom 
was there with the horses, a big gray and a 
sorrel mare. Calvert drew quite near and 
watched them ride away, feeling for the 
first time in his life the poignant regret 
of not being a millionaire. 

It was eleven o’clock and he had made 
an appointment with his company com- 
mander, Capt. Gerald Heming, to meet 
him in front of Fouquet’s and go some- 
where for déjeuner. So he walked down 
the Champs-Elysées, and found Hem- 
ing already there sipping a vermuth 
and watching the morning parade 
on the world’s gayest thoroughfare. 
Heming, like Calvert, was a Conti- 
nental American of thirty, who had 
offered himself to the Foreign Le- 
gion at the beginning of the war, 
and they had gone through its mill 
together. Calvert liked and ad- 
mired Heming, who despite a tem- 
peramentally unmilitary nature 
had proved himself a good officer 
by virtue of an absolute fearless- 
ness and a magnetism which had 
enabled him to abstract a full 
quota of efficiency from his men. 

He had what the French call 
élan—hot-blooded fearlessness and 
a mocking raillery of bitter hard- 
| ship, endearing qualities of kind- 
ness under a ruthless ferocity in 
action; tender with his sick or 
wounded, winking at delinquencies 
on the part of good fighting men 
and profanely bitter with malin- 
gerers. Time and again he might 
have had charges preferred against 
him for unmilitary conduct of his 
own—was too apt to show a sar- 
castic contempt for superiors whom 
he disliked—and as Sienkiewicz 
might have expressed it, ‘‘the vol- 
unteer was always sitting inside 
him.” 

As an officer he would not have 


) o, lasted three months in time of 


peace, but in active campaign he 

left little to be desired as a 

natural-born leader of dare-devils. 

Calvert had seen him often just 

before going over the top, stand- 

ing—watch before his eyes— 
steadying his company with bitter, almost 
blasphemous, assurance of what they were 
about to do to the enemy and contemptu- 
ously defiant of the whirlwind of death 
sweeping over them. He admired him the 
more because Heming had once told him 
frankly that this reckless pose was entirely 
assumed. 

“Nobody can dodge it, old chap,” said 
he, “‘so a fellow might as well chuck a bluff 
and make character. My diaphragm is 
wabbly the whole time, but there’s no good 
advertising it.” 

Disciplinary lapses had cost Heming pro- 
motion more than once, but an assault 
found him always hot and eager—appar- 
ently at least. He was a born gambler with 
his life, his reputation, his money, and—as 
had been whispered in Paris before the 
war—with the money of his friends. These 
latter had regarded him a little askance, not 
only in business but social relations; and 
though not precisely déclassé, he had been a 
source of disquiet to husbands and fathers. 
Physically he was thickset, blond and 
florid, actually a German type, and this also 
had militated in his disfavor at the begin- 
ning of the war, probably influencing him 
as much as anything else to engage himself 
with the Foreign Legion. Though a well- 
known figure in professional automobile 
circles as the Paris agent of a popular 
American car, he had grown furiously exas- 
perated at frequent demands to show his 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Motion Pictures 


At Their Best 


‘*Let’s so to the theatre tonight and see 
the latest episode of that Pathé Serial!”’ 
That remark is made weekly in over 
a million American homes. It is esti- 
mated that over ten million persons 
see each episode of every Pathé serial. 
An entertainment that has such a vast 
following must have merit! 


Theatre Managers report that their 
highest attendance is on Pathé serial 
days—audiences of every age and 
class. The whole world is akin when 
it comes to Pathé serials. The romance 
and adventure, the excitement, the 
thrills, the mystery and suspense with 
which they are filled strike a common 
chord in every heart. 


There is a theatre near you which 
shows Pathé serials. It will be easy 
for you to find it. 


NOW SHOWING: 
Stuart Holmes and Miss Frankie Mann in ‘‘Trailed 
by Three;’’ Jack Dempsey in ‘‘Daredevil Jack; ’’ 
Warner Olandand Eileen Percy in ‘‘The Third Eye”’ 
COMING: 


George B. Seitz and Marguerite Courfot in ‘‘ Velvet 
Fingers;’’ Juanita Hansenin ‘‘The Phantom Foe;’’ 
Ruth Roland in ‘‘Ruth of the Rockies.’’ 


e PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
Paul Brunet, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 4 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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rear one day to get a squirt of antitoxin 
when a splinter of an éclat got driven into 
his hand.” 

“That very likely saved his life from 
lockjaw,”’ Calvert said. 

“Harker said his will was perfectly 
legal,’’ Heming went on, “but he drew it up 
again to be dead sure.”’. He shot Calvert a 
sidelong look. “The beneficiaries are the 
same. 

Calvert breathed a little more quickly. 
He scarcely knew whether to feel glad or 
sorry. 

_““He’ll probably be hunting you up to 
give you the glad news,’”’ Heming went on. 
““He seemed to be flush, and the last I saw 
of him he was starting out to look for 
trouble. He told me that he grew up in 
Kansas as a drudge of his miserly step- 
family, sort of a he-Cinderella. He’d never 
been out of the state till the war.” 

“Somebody ought to look after him a 
little,” said Calvert. ‘A boy like that in 
Paris at this moment has about as much 
show as a snail in a chicken run.” 

Heming nodded. 

“T’d have looked after him myself if it 
hadn’t been for an engagement. It seemed 
sort of criminal under the circumstances to 
let him ram round alone. He’d never seen 
a drink sold publicly until just before he 
went aboard the transport and seems to 
have developed a long-latent appetite for 
champagne.”’ 

“Like all the rest. Have you seen any- 
thing of Agnes? She’d be a good one 
to keep him on the straight and narrow 
path.” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” said Hem- 
ing slowly. ‘‘Agnes delivered the goods at 
the Front, but somehow I always had a 
feeling that she liked a good time as much 
as the rest of us and was due to have it 
when the pressure eased up.” 

“Have you seen her lately?” Calvert re- 
Neen Heming’s florid face grew a little 
red. 

“Yes. She’s out of the Salvation Army 
and has been taken up by a philanthropic 
old girl who has an international reputa- 
tion as a world-wide sport—Lady Audrey 
Chatteris.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard of her,’ said Cal- 
vert. “She shoots tigers and climbs Popo- 
catepetl and sails round the Arctic chasing 
musk ox and polar bears. What’s she doing 
here?” 

“Running a private charity for French 
war orphans. Agnes met up with her in a 
Salvation Army meeting, and Lady A drey 
took a shine to her and signed her on as 
soon as she was mustered out. The old girl 
has a little villa out at Ranelagh, and Agnes 
is living with her. She’sstarting her hospice 
down at Romorantin, and Agnes is going 
there later to take charge. Lady Audrey 
has interested several women of the Amer- 
ican colony. Shouldn’t be surprised if your 
little friend of last night is lending a-hand, 
though the Ormes haven’t any money to 
speak of. But they are pretty sure to be 
old friends.” 

“Does Agnes know how near we all came 
to be millionaires?”’ 

“Why—er—yes. I saw her for a few 
moments last night and I told her about it. 
She agreed with me that we owed it to 
Hazard to look after him a bit. You see, he 
knew all the time what he was leaving us. 
We'd feel sort of guilty, old chap, if some- 
body were to come and tell us that Hazard 


- had been apached or something.” 


An American officer with the insignia of 
major walked up to the terrace, glanced 
quickly at Heming, then stepped to the 
table where the two were sitting. Heming 
and Calvert rose to salute. . 

“‘Captain Heming?”’ asked the officer. 

ay CS Maite 

The officer glanced at Calvert. 

“Lieutenant Steele?” 

CCAS Silay. 


“T must ask you both to come with me 
immediately to report to the chief army 
intelligence officer.” 

Heming looked a little startled. 
® “Very good, sir. Do you mind telling us 
what’s up?” 

“No; it is merely to account for your- 
selves last night. Private Hazard was 
found murdered in bed at his hotel a little 
after midnight.” 

m1 

SABEL was getting ready to go out with 

her mother, when the bell rang and the 
maid came in to say that two American 
officers had called and requested that she 
see them immediately on a matter of press- 
ing business. Puzzled and a little disturbed 
at the peremptory quality of the summons, 
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Isabel directed that they be shown into the 
salon, then slipped into her mother’s room, 
to find Mrs. Orme in the act of changing 
her gown. Orme had lunched at the club 
and would not be in until later in the after- 


noon. 

‘““What do you suppose they want, 
mummsy?”’ Isabel asked. 

“‘T can’t imagine, dear, but you might 
as well see them at once. I’ll be right in as 
soon as I get on my dress.” 

Isabel gave a touch to her hair and en- 
tered the salon to find two men standing 
in a stiff and slightly constrained manner. 
The younger she recognized immediately. 
The face of the other, an older man, struck 
her as familiar, though she could not place 
him. It was he who spoke first. 

‘‘Please excuse this abrupt visit, Miss 
Orme,” said he. “It is a matter of official 
investigation. Will you kindly tell me if 
you have ever seen this gentleman before?”’ 

Isabel met the steady gray eyes fixed 
calmly on her blue ones, and a tinge of color 
came into her face. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“When?” 

“T saw him first at St.-Jean-de-Luz about 
twelve years ago this summer. He saved 
me from being drowned.” 

The intelligence officer looked intensely 
surprised and shot a quick glance at Cal- 
vert, who had reddened. 

“Then you know him?” 

“‘T know his name—Calvert Steele.” 

“Indeed? And when did you see him 
last?” 

Again the unexpected answer set Cal- 
vert’s heart to thumping, while the color 
deepened in Isabel’s face. 

““This morning at the head of the Avenue 
du Bois when I went there to ride with Mr. 
Minturn.” 

“And when before that?” 

“Last night at the Opéra Comique. He 
came into the box next to ours just before 
the curtain rose. I saw him in the foyer 
during each of the entre-acts.” 

“And after that?” 

Isabel smiled. 

“He came out of the theater just behind 
us. I saw his reflection in one of the 
mirrors.” 

The major now smiled. 

““We ought to have you in the intelli- 
gence, Miss Orme, if you don’t mind my 
saying so. Well, this seems to be a perfect 
alibi, Steele, though just for the sake of 
form I shall ask you and Miss Orme to re- 
port at the office as soon as may be conven- 
ient for her.” 

Mrs. Orme entered at this moment, a 
look of inquiry on her pretty face. Major 
White apologized again for the intrusion, 
then asked if she remembered having seen 
Calvert previously. 

“Why, yes, of course!”” she answered. 
“He was at the Opéra Comique last night 
in the box next to ours. What is it all 
about, please?” 

“Tt is merely to establish an alibi for 
Lieutenant Steele,’ said the major, “‘and 
this appears to have been quite satisfac- 
torily done. There was no suspicion at- 
tached to Lieutenant Steele, but as a matter 
of official form we must account for the 
presence of four different individuals be- 
tween the hours of ten and midnight.” 

“Can’t you tell us what it is?” Isabel 
asked. 

The officer hesitated and smiled. 

“Lieutenant Steele may explain the situ- 
ation, since you seem to be old friends. I 
must be getting back to make my report.” 

Mrs. Orme looked at Calvert and raised 
her eyebrows. 

“Old friends?” 

““Why, yes, mother!” said Isabel. ‘“‘We 
played together on the beach at St.-Jean- 
du-Luz twelve years ago. His name is 
Calvert Steele, and he fished me out of the 
water when I sat down in a wave.” 

Major White thanked them for the tes- 
timony and excused himself, to leave Cal- 
vert standing very stiffly. He had caught 
something which for the moment he was 
not quite able to determine, and it put him 
a little on his guard. Social instinct told 
him that Isabel had maneuvered deftly to 
keep him there, and he did not think that 
her motive was curiosity. He felt that in 
the natural order of things such people as 
Mrs. Orme and her daughter would merely 
have answered the questions put them by 
Major White and wished them a polite 
good morning. There seemed no reason 
why Isabel should have volunteered all her 
recollection of him from childhood days and 
then have detailed the fact that he had been 
that morning at the head of the Avenue 
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du Bois, unless to convey some distinct 
message to himself. Calvert was puzzled 
to know why she should have taken this 
opportunity to show that she remembered 
him, unless for the very result which had 
been achieved—to waken her mother’s in- 
terest sufficiently to keep him there after 
Major White had gone. 

Mrs. Orme, apparently perceiving his 
embarrassment and wishing to put him at 
his ease, now asked him to be seated, speak- 
ing in a friendly and casual way such as a 
diligent war worker like herself might use 
to any young American officer. 

“JT think I remember you now, Mr. 
Steele,’ said she. ‘‘I am very glad if we 
have been able to be of service.” 

“T’m sorry to have bothered you, Mrs. 
Orme,” said Calvert. “It just happened 
that I was alone all of last evening, and 
when asked to account for myself there 
wasn’t a single person I could refer to as 
having seen me between eight and twelve. 
Then I happened to think that people who 
have sat opposite each other in a restaurant 
or theater or any public place are apt to re- 
member a face for a little while. I referred 
them to the usher who showed me my place 
in the loge, but she said that all American 
soldiers looked alike. So you and Miss 
Cee were my only chance of proving an 
alibi.” 

“Did you remember me?” Isabel asked. 

“Why, yes, of course! But I didn’t 
think that you could possibly have remem- 
bered me.” 

“You haven’t changed much,” said 
Isabel. 

“You have,’’ Calvert answered. “But, 
of course, I expected that.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Isabel. 
“Have some of you been cutting up?” 

“‘T wish it were nothing worse than that,” 
Calvert answered. “It is a murder case.” 

Mrs. Orme looked startled, but Isabel 
did not. 

“You don’t mean to say they suspected 
you?” she asked. 

“‘T hope not,” Calvert answered. ‘“‘But 
the first thing they look for in murder is 
possible motive, and it just happens that 
T am one of four to profit in a money way 
by this horrible crime. There was a chap 
in my company who made four of us his 
heirs. We all took it as a sort of joke, but it 
turned out that he left us each a quarter 
interest in a farm out in Oklahoma, where 
they’ve struck oil. Last night he was mur- 
dered.” 

Calvert was looking at Mrs. Orme as he 
spoke, and her expression surprised him. 

“In such a case,” said she, “‘the four 
people interested have naturally been asked 
to account for themselves.” 

“Of course,” said Calvert, “‘where the 
personal interest involved is so great it is 
vitally necessary for all who must profit by 
the crime to furnish indubitable alibis.”’ 

“There can be no doubt about yours,” 
said Mrs. Orme, “but how about the 
others?”’ 

Calvert explained briefly the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Hazard’s inheritance and the 
will which he had made at the Front im- 
mediately on coming of age. He was cu- 
riously impressed that what he told them 
was not altogether unknown to Mrs. Orme, 
and on concluding asked abruptly: “‘Have 
you heard anything about this, Mrs. Orme?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Jerry Heming 
told my husband of the will yesterday when 
they happened to meet at the club. I hope 
that Captain Heming is all clear from any 
possible suspicion.” 

“T don’t believe that anybody suspects 
him for an instant, Mrs. Orme,” Calvert 
answered. ‘But he is unable to prove any 
alibi at all. That might happen to anybody 
who went into his apartment without being 
seen by the concierge.” 

“Has he been placed under arrest?” 
Isabel asked. 

“‘He’s been ordered back to camp pend- 
ing investigation.” 

“How about the others?” 

“Well, it seems scarcely possible to sus- 
pect the girl, Agnes. Her defense is the 
same as Heming’s. She says that she went 
out early to a movie show with a friend, 
and returned to Lady Audrey’s villa at 
about ten without seeing anybody when 
she went in. The fourth heir, Raymond 
Wagner, was out in camp.” 

“Then I should say the burden of sus- 
picion— official suspicion, I mean—falls on 
Jerry Heming,’”’ said Mrs. Orme. “How 
does he appear to take it?” 

“Tn a sort of bitter sardonic way. We 
were sitting in front of Fouquet’s talking 
about Hazard, and Heming was saying 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“The prefect was very polite and put his 
department at our entire service,” the 
provost marshal went on, ‘“‘but he did not 
offer me much hope. A thorough expert 
examination of the premises offered no clew 
at all. The hotel where Hazard put up is 
an old one down on the Rue Chabanais, the 
red-light quarter—if there is any such par- 
ticular section in Paris—and it is well 
known for what you might call respectable 
disorderliness. I mean by that that no 
questions are asked of its patrons or patron- 
esses, or any more required of them than 
that they pay their bills and don’t make a 
row. There are a good many such in Paris, 
and this particular place has quite a repu- 
tation for safety and discretion. It is an 
old mansion of some high official in the 
time of one of the Louis and was for a while 
known as the Hotel des Colonists, and 
patronized by French colonials and, no 
doubt, crooks.” 

“How do you suppose Hazard ever 
picked out such a place?”’ 

The provost marshal shrugged. 

“He may have been guided there by 
some fair acquaintance, and decided to 
keep the room. I imagine he was on a bit 
of a spree to celebrate his fortune and 
scarcely knew what he was about. That 
might easily happen to so green a boy.” 

“Didthe French policehaveany theory?” 
Calvert asked. 

“They had. They suspect Heming, and 
I must say they appear to have some 
ground. Hazard was not seen to enter, 
which is not strange, as the concierge of 
such a place gets to be a sort of shut-eyed 
sentry. 

“The garcon heard Hazard’s bell ring- 
ing a few minutes before midnight while 
answering a call in an upper room. He 
came down presently and knocked, when 
he thought he heard a groan. Getting no 
reply, he opened the door, which was un- 
locked, and switched on the light, when 
he found Hazard lying on the bed in his 
pajamas with four peculiar stab wounds 
directly over the heart.” 

“Peculiar in what way?” Calvert asked. 

“Well, they were small punctures made 
by some blunt-pointed instrument with 
rough edges, and though they were just 
deep enough to pierce the heart, the au- 
topsy showed that they had been dealt with 
such force as to bruise the tissues badly on 
the surface of the chest. In the opinion of 
the expert they had been made by some- 
thing in the nature of an old rusty gimlet 
or possibly the corkscrew of an army knife. 
But the objection to this was that such an 
implement would scarcely have been deep 
enough to reach the heart, especially when 
gripped in a man’s hand.”’ 

“Any sign of a struggle?’”’ Calvert asked. 

“No; the indications were that Hazard 
had been stabbed in a drunken sleep. There 
were no finger prints discovered, and such 
traces of footprints as could be found were 
too vague and indistinct for measurements. 
Hazard had been robbed of his money ex- 
cept for some loose change, but his pocket 
pieces and watch were untouched. The 
concierge had not heard anyone go out, 
but a window on the street was ajar, and 
as the room was on the ground floor and 
the street very dark right there the mur- 
derer could easily have slipped out un- 
observed.” 

“Not much to go on,’”’ Calvert observed. 

“No. The French police admit, of course, 
the possibility of his having gone in with 
some pretended friend who helped him to 
bed, then killed and robbed him and slipped 
out. The door of the room was a little way 
down the corridor, and the concierge’s loge 
on the right as you went in, but he had 
gone to bed. You know how it is in these 
old French houses. You ring and they 
give the cord a tug in their sleep, when the 
door opens and you shut it behind you. 
When you want to go out you tap on the 
glass door of the loge and growl, ‘Cordon,’ 
and the same thing happens. Not one 
concierge in a hundred has any idea of who 
it is going in and out, and yet they are sup- 
posed to be sort of watchdogs.” 

“Then the French police aren’t doing 
anything at all?” said Calvert. 

The officer shrugged. 

“Probably not. You can’t blame them 
much, as we’ve trained them to leave our 
troubles to our own gang—and a lot of 
their own for that matter. It isn’t very 
hopeful, because though my M. P.’s are 
full of pep and useful in keeping order they’d 
be about as useful in working up a murder 
case in Paris as foxhounds in a crocodile 
hunt.’ 
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“Then how long must Heming be con- 
fined to quarters?’’ Calvert asked. 

“Well, unless we can turn up something 
within the next few days I don’t see how 
he can be held. You can’t very well indict 
a man for murder because he happens to be 
at home in bed about the time it was com- 
mitted. On the other hand, the pre- 
sumptive evidence against him is pretty 
strong. First the motive; then his having 
been with Hazard that morning and prob- 
ably knowing where he was stopping; the 
fact that he admits that he’s at the end of 
his string for money; a past record of 
rather dissolute living and bad associates; 
the circumstance of a man round town like 
himself on leave going back to his apart- 
ment—as he says—at half past ten; and 
what now counts against him pretty 
strongly—the hard, indifferent way he 
takes the business. 

“Everybody admits that he was a reck- 
less dare-devil as a fighting man, but that 
sort of sanguinary trait of character counts 
more against a man than for him in his re- 
gard for human life in a case like this. He 
is known to have slipped the word to his 
men before going over the top to take no 
prisoners. 

“‘And now in the last few hours we’ve 
dug up another fact against him. Per- 
haps you can give a little light on it.” 
The provost marshal leaned back in his 
chair and fastened his shrewd eyes on Cal- 
vert. ‘‘Do you think he was in love with 
this girl Agnes?”’ 

In spite of himself, and though wishing 
his utmost to defend Heming, of whose 
innocence Calvert had not the slightest 
doubt, Calvert could not keep his expres- 
sion from betraying a certain admission of 
the possibility of this. 

“We were all pretty keen about Agnes,” 
he said. ‘“‘She’s an uncommon pretty girl, 
and plucky as they make ’em.” 

“Do you know of Heming ever showing 
her any particular attention?” 

“He marched her to rear under guard 
one day, and he was right, as the shells 
were dropping pretty close. She was frying 
eae and refused to go, so he made 

er.” 

“Did he ever hang round her?” 

“Oh, he used to joke her a good bit.”’ 

““Do you know if he’d seen her here in 
Paris?” 
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Poor Calvert found himself obliged to 
admit that Heming had mentioned seeing 
Agnes and knowing of her occupation and 
where she lived. 

“Well,” said the provost marshal dryly, 
“‘we’ve learned that Hazard, on getting 
leave, told some of his pals that he was 
coming to Paris to look up Agnes and ask 
her to marry him. This would put Hazard 
in the position of Heming’s rival and tend 
to remove a certain amount of compunc- 
tion about killing him. Besides, his death 
would enrich not only Heming but Agnes, 
and give her that much added desirability.” 

Calvert frowned. 

“Has Heming been questioned about 
this?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, and he admits frankly that he 
might have asked Agnes to marry him if 
he hadn’t been dead broke. So you see 
things really look pretty black for him.” 

“Tt does beat the devil,’ said Calvert, 
“how you can pile it on a man, once you 
start! Now if I were to be the counsel for 
the defense, for which I fully intend to 


offer my services in the case of Heming’s . 


court-martial, I think I could tear into 
some of these points.” 

“Well, shoot!” said the provost marshal. 
“Mind you, Steele, I’ve got no wish to see 
a brother officer indicted for as filthy a 
murder as this. Your request to be de- 
tached from further active service pending 
the investigation of this case will be ap- 
proved, and I'll see to it that you are 
transferred to my pack of sleuths. I don’t 
know of anyone that could be more useful 
in working up a case like this, because you 
know French and might work in with the 
French police—if you can persuade them 
to take an interest in it. We don’t any of 
us want to believe Heming guilty if it can 
be helped. It would be a horrid blot on the 
A. E. F. But just between us, how would 
you attack such incriminating evidence as 
now stands?” 

“That’s not very hard,” said Calvert. 
“‘In fact it all looks plain to me on the face 
of it that—with all respect to you, major— 
it wasn’t worth two sous. In the first place, 
if Heming, after learning of MHazard’s 
fortune, had wanted to kill him he’d have 
managed it in a much more clever way.” 

The provost marshal shook his head. 

“No good, Steele,” said he. ‘‘ Whoever 
killed Hazard did so with scarcely any 


a 
Ji 


premeditation. The idea eg) 
when he saw him lying there 
sleep and knew that he hag 
going in with him. He tool 
none of us knows what; perh 
on one of these tool knives— 
him, then slipped out. [Jt : 
impulse. Hazard lived lo 
shove the bell a couple ‘9 
collapsed.” 

Calvert looked crestfallen, 

“Well, about his going i; 
he. “You’ve just said that 
cierge in a hundred knows 
taires go in and out, once he’ 
the fact of Heming’s being 
would be a reason for his ty 
instead of knocking about.” 

Again the provost mars] 
head. 

“There’s plenty of gratuito 
for a man like Heming on 
Paris,” said he, ‘and when a 
he usually hates to go to he 

Calvert was forced to adm 
this. He attempted varioy 
ments in Heming’s defense, h 
marshal, himself a New Y 
civil life, broke down each 
advanced. He admitted, ho 
was himself by no means 
Heming’s guilt, and encoura: 
go ahead with his investigat 
left him finally, depressed 
couraged. He decided first 
camp and interview Heming, 
his company, stationed near 
found Heming in a hard, 
mood and inclined to be a li 
of Calvert’s errand. 

“Look here, Heming,” 


“just get it out of your 1 


foremost that I’ve got the 
picion about you. I know 
victim of circumstances an¢ 
my best to clear you. For 
can’t you give me anything 

“T. wish I could, old ¢, 
answered coolly. “There’s 1 
mind but that Hazard w; 
simply apached. He proba 
roll for some thug, who toc 
his hotel intending to rob i 

““Then why should he hay 
Calvert asked. 

“Well, Hazard may noti 
drunk as you think, or elset 
been somebody he already | 

“That’s an idea to go on 
thoughtfully. “Why didn 
tia 

“Because they all make #2 
sore,” Heming growled. “Js 
If they want to prove me | 
them go ahead and do it.” 

“That sort of attitude isr 
you any.” 

“‘T’m not asking any af 
there’s something you can ¢ 
don’t mind. My sister, Juul 
arrive in Paris day after ti 
ing from London. I wish » 
at the Gare du Nord.” | 

“Ofcourse,” Calvert answre 
she going to stop?” ; 

“She can go to my a 
Rue Pergolese. I sublet itu 
and have only just move 
telling how long they mean 
here on the mourner’s ber 
Nita. She’s some girl, | 
shouldn’t, and she knows 
body can get to the bottc | 
it’s Nita. You might hay 2 
the apartment and see tha? 
order.” 

Calvert promised gladly) 

“‘How’ll I know her?” [as 

“You couldn’t miss hy} 
show. She is a cot 0 
Diana, with a large bal 
goodness red hair; and. i 0 
hours of the day and nigh; 
dressed; and apt to ha th 
male satellites revolving ‘0 
Just look round for the prt 
spectacular and_best-dr 
place, and if it isn’t Ni 
have missed the boat. 

“This does not sound 
service,” said Calvert, smpé 

“Well,”’ said Heming, y 
already in love you’d have 
of personal liberty left. 
effect she seems to have ome 

‘Wonder she hasn’t be: #! 

“Perhaps she may be wit 
said Heming with a grin. 


(TO BE CONT! 
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HE GREAT POLITICAL 
SUPERSTITION 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


yanization of the executive 
establishment of better un- 
cooperation between the 
slegislative branches of the 
3t be accompanied, if gov- 
rica is not to fail, with the 
reat political superstition, 
eshall have diminishment, 
e, in the number of govern- 
,, which already total far 
insisted, than those of all 
ld combined. 

nting out that nothing so 
ets business or so quickly 
jon enterprise and pros- 
inty. The existing uncer- 
iness and industrial world 
on aggravated by the vast 
she last generation in the 
ets between business and 
ese contacts formerly were 
ween. Now not only are 
e but they are even con- 
uecess or failure of many 


intal Interference 


ction of government is not 
sreasing its contacts with 
do justice between indi- 
ze their contracts, to see 
ses or exploits another, to 
opportunity open, and to 
opoly or privilege which is 
supervision and used in the 
But our Government has 
and farther out of the 
ts proper field until its 
are all too numerous at 
pt a most efficient organi- 
1 multitudinous directions 
-upbuilding and mainte- 
political machine in order 
continuously to increase, 
tact between government 


ae constant temptation in 
‘es is for those who admin- 
‘ment to lose sight of the 
{ controlling principles of 
rty and to regard govern- 
as ends in themselves, to 
ad extended indefinitely; 
t the unchecked develop- 
‘tendency is not only to 
ent itself but to alter com- 
‘ican form of government 
‘ize American business. In 
‘perfectly easy, by follow- 
|) as outlined, to transform 
-autocracy of officeholders 
id to build before our very 
ernment that takes little 
jividual. Nominally this 
| represent and carry out 
‘ople; actually it would be 
office-holding class. 
at that Americans will not 
ate a supergovernment to 
‘yn Constitution, to waste 
(So thwart the desire exist- 
‘aat our Government func- 
eness in some true measure 
roaty the field of govern- 
igh and important enough 
st minds of the nation on 
erns and in the solution of 
lems. Obviously there is 
overnment’s turning aside 
/e minutest way all sorts 
vities which are far better 
i Nature’s cure for most 
val diseases is better than 
an that of most govern- 
aries; therefore, without 
fasons the Government 
its hand from everything 
ubstantially common con- 
ter of governmental con- 


\; meet that not all public 
Mental; that not all public 
i that not all public expres- 


din statutes and judicial 


é 0 ‘cerm ent of moral stand- 
{ht approval or disap- 
V© Opinion, is far more 
| 


effective than governmental control through 
penal statute and police regulation. The 
whole aim in a democracy is steadily to 
diminish the necessity of penal statutes and 
police regulations, to help men to help 
themselves, to develop initiative, to seek 
out and to train capacity, and to build upa 
generation of good citizens. 

It follows, thus, that the more our social 
and political system intrusts to the sphere 
of civil liberty the more it calls upon indi- 
viduals for efforts and for service, and the 
more rapidly it rids itself of the great politi- 
cal superstition that they are not able 
rightly to care for their own prerogatives 
the richer and fuller will be its life. More- 
over, not only is there no sound argument 
for Americans to desert the liberties that 
have made the nation great in order to 
indulge at this juncture the great political 
superstition and upbuild and extend a 
supergovernment of public functionaries, 
but there are innumerable reasons why we 
should take exactly the opposite course and 
cut our governmental machine down to 
rudiments, organize it along the lines that 
modern business approves, and make it 
responsive to public will and the rapidly 
increasing demand for public economy. 

There is no purpose to be gained by clos- 


-ing our eyes to conditions in Washington 


and in the country at large. We must 
admit that one of the penalties implied by 
democratic government is the impossibility 
ever of making it function with the speed 
and effectiveness of autocracy; but we 
must only the more insist, then, that there 
is all the more reason why we should do our 
utmost to adjust our Government in such 
wise as we can, in order that it may serve as 
effectively as it can. And clearly no autoc- 
racy, and no business organization, could 
possibly function speedily or effectively 
where there are, for instance, thirty-nine 
different governmental agencies engaged in 
civil construction and engineering work of 
various kinds, and when there are fourteen 
different governmental agencies, in addition 
ua at ihcee in the states, dealing with public 
ealth. 


Burdens That Should be Lightened 


Clearly before we can hope to be able 
to assure the citizens and the taxpayers of 
America that their interests are looked 
after in Washington as carefully as the in- 
terests of stockholders are looked after by 
a corporation, we must do all we can to 
lighten the burdens of government by es- 
tablishing the budget, by reorganizing the 
departments and other agencies, which have 
never been organized effectively, and by 
utilizing every sound means to achieve 
better understanding and codperation be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government. 

The accomplishment of these things, and 
the riddance of the great political supersti- 
tion that the Government is a beneficent 
and extravagant friend, but bad neighbor, 
to all manner of activities that do not 
belong rightfully in the field of govern- 
mental endeavor at all, would steal the fire 
of those who find reasons for violence in 
the failure of the Government to function 
speedily and effectively. 

There are, to be sure, agitators who pro- 
fessionally are engaged in continuous free 
speech. These are few in number. In the 
crowds that they address the amount of 
sympathy extended to them ‘by Americans 
is greatly exceeded by the amount of 
antagonism tothem; nevertheless, there are 
many in the outskirts of all groups who are 
wondering whether there isn’t something 
reasonable in what professional agitators 
say. These are the people we must sat- 
isfy, not the people who are openly hostile. 
Our jails are sufficient to hold them. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
of government and with the organization 
and procedure of government. know, of 
course, that the part of wisdom in a di- 
lemma like ours is not to destroy but to 
reconstruct. They know that there is every 
conclusive reason why we must make the 
Government work. And when it does work 
they know that it is so much the most 
reasonable, the most responsive, the most 
modern Government, that it shuts the 
doors on and makes impossible revolution, 
violence and discontent. 
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The Infectious ‘‘Germs”’ 
that Cause the Trouble 


At Last 
The Face of the Enemy 


N the past a ‘“‘conspiracy of silence” has kept vitally important 
facts from the public. 


Conditions are changing. Now, the whole country may be told 
that under certain conditions the venereal diseases are curable— 
that they are preventable. Diagnosis and treatment have been 
made highly certain. With public interest thoroughly aroused these 
most dangerous and destructive diseases can be eliminated. 


The microscope,has revealed ‘‘the face of the enemy”’ to the scien- 
tist. He knows the facts—but do you? 


Do you know under what conditions the venereal diseases are cur- 
able? Do you know of the provisions being made to treat them? 
Do you know how and why these infections endanger the whole 
family group and the public—how they threaten even the unborn? 


The United States Government, the States, and allied private agen- 
cies are now engaged in a nation-wide educational, medical and char- 
acter-building campaign to stamp out these most serious diseases. 


Every citizen, man and woman, is expected to LEARN the 
answers to these questions. Will you do your part and LEARN? 


The Next Step—A book for every man 


The next step for every man in America is to 
learn the necessary health facts. Send to-day 
for the new booklet ‘‘Health For Men.” It 
tells the real facts about venereal diseases— 
free from prejudice and panic. It exposes the 
misstatements of ‘‘Quacks’’—explains social 
hygiene as applicable to everyday life. Send 
for your copy. 


it. Thousands have already learned the truth 
regarding venereal diseases and the approved 
methods of combating them, from this booklet. 


For Parents 


Parents will at once appreciate the construc- 
tive side of social hygiene. Few know how to 
instruct their children regarding the simplest 
facts of life and.sex. Yet every parent fears 
the ‘‘ questions that are hard to answer.”’ Will 
you guide your child safely and surely? Will you 
give the essential facts that so many children 
get in a perverted way from the streets? Then 
send for ‘‘ Child Questions and Their Answers”’ 
today! Tell them easily, clearly, safely. 


For Men and Women 


An important pamphlet for every man and 
woman is Will Irwin’s ‘‘Conquering an Old 
Enemy’’— a straight-from-the-shoulder nar- 
rative describing America’s greatest health 
problem and the measures being taken to solve 


The American Social Hygiene Assn., Inc. 
105 West 40th Street, New York City 
Single copies of these booklets will be sent on receipt of ten cents per copy to cover the cost of printing and mailing. 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


American Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose cents for which please send me. copies of the booklets checked. 
“Health For Men”’ 
“Conquering an Old Enemy”’ 
“Child Questions and Their Answers”’ 

Name 

Address 


Among the national agencies co-operating in the American Plan and supporting the state boards 

of health are: The United States Public Health Service, The United States Interdepartmental 

Social Hygiene Board, The Army and Navy, The American Social Hygiene Association. 

This advertisement paid for by public spirited men and women who realize that America’s greatest health menace 
can be stamped out. 
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Which to J 


dge Essex 


The Essex Motor is Patented and Exclusive — Three 


Times More Powerful Than Conventional Motors Its 
Size. A Moderate Priced Car with Fine Car Qualities 


tht car standards of the past give you nothing by 
a to judge the Essex. 


wr do price standards—often the gauge of quality— 
to place the Essex in its true relation to others in 


ald. 


ey give no idea of its quality or abilities. For the 
< was not evolved from that class at all. It isa 
ly different type. It is not compassed by small car 
ations. It brings to the light car field qualities 
¢ expected in any but the large costly cars. 


dst notable of its supremacies is the Essex motor. 
‘are due Essex world endurance records; its great 
1 capacity and its official performance proofs, 
equalled by any light car. 


| abilities are exclusive to Essex. For the Essex 
tis patented. No other maker can use it. Think 
advantages it gives. 


Power is Trebled in 
This Size Motor 


ie patented Essex motor is three times more 
tful than conventional motors its size. It develops 
. P., where they develop but 18 H. P. at utmost. 


us without greater weight, or the sacrifice of any 
tage of lightness, the Essex has power like the 
fine cars. It has the light car economy of tires, 
and oil, too. And it is moderate in price. But in 
' essentials there is no likeness to the light cars 
may have known. 


msider what the patented Essex motor has proved 
‘respect to endurance. 


lat has been the chief lack of light cars in the past. 
's been the most important obstacle to wider accept- 
of the light type. With all their genuine advantages 
conomy and handiness they have not been the 
se of service in which great durability is required. 


hat an important mark in motordom then is the 
Vs endurance record of the light Essex. Its 3037 
3 in 50 hours has never been equalled. Never be- 
has any car withstood 50 hours’ top-speed driving. 
iposed a strain more severe than years of ordinary 
Yet the Essex showed no measurable wear at the 
i 


finish. An Essex stock chassis made that official record. 
With other tests, the same stock chassis travelled 5870 
miles at the rate of more than a mile a minute. 


Another Essex stock touring car holds the world’s 
24-hour road mark of 1061 miles. 


Moderate in Cost Yet With 
These Rare Qualities 


Remember that heretofore the performance suprem- 
acy of large types was conceded. The light field made 
no pretense of disputing it. Now the light Essex has 
set two world endurance marks. It signalizes a new 
motor development, hardly equalled in importance. 


It is the officially enacted proof of what every Essex 
owner says of the way it embodies the best performance 
qualities of the high-priced big cars. 


Doesn’t it prove a light car to satisfy the wants of the 
most exacting? 


Operating economies of the light type are more im- 
portant today. Gasoline and tire costs have much in- 
creased the light car saving in these items. Motoring 
opinion is now asserted strongly in favor of lightness and 
nimbleness against mere unwieldy bulk, so difficult to 
manage in present day crowded traffic. That judgment 
is founded on good common sense. Greater safety is a 
further endorsement. 


Former Big Car Owners Its 
Greatest Champions 


Just notice among your own acquaintances the many 
Essex owners who formerly drove big costly cars. Ask 
them about it. They will tell you they miss none of the 
fine things they enjoyed in their big cars. And they 
will tell you with particular enthusiasm of the many 
advantages they have gained. 


They know the thrill that comes with speed and per- 
formance—the content that is based upon the inde- 
pendence of the repair shop and the meaning of de- 
pendable service at the lowest cost per mile. Is it any 
wonder Essex owners grow more than a hundred every 
day, that nearly 38,000 Essex cars are now in service? 


| .: Essex Motors—Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Well, to get on with the tale, when I 
bought out the household furnishings of 
my little friend and later ex-employee, 
Eloise DuBois, after her mother’s death, 
there were a number of pieces of glass 
among the assets. But at that time, of 
course, glass, except on old French cande- 
labra, was valueless. We had not even 
rediscovered the beauty of prism-hung 
ormolu candlesticks. And among this lot 
of DuBois glassware was notably a set of 
scent bottles of the early Cleveland pe- 
riod—dun colored, with small children in 
white relief skipping rope, and coroneted, 
gilt-edged stoppers, only one of which was 
broken. 

These obviously important pieces I sold 
to Mrs. Duxley Wrighton for her country 
house. The rest of the glass I got rid of as 
best I could at the time. I had paid five 
dollars for the lot, and after Mrs. Wrighton 
had paid sixty-five for that set I did not 
wish to encumber my place with the re- 
mainder. Among these left-overs were 
twelve flat-bottomed flip glasses. At the 
time, owing perhaps to the fact that jelly 
had palpably been preserved in them, I had 
regarded them as mere jelly containers. 
But as I thought back to them I realized 
how well they would serve my purpose. 
And it was my intention to seek out these 
glasses, unknown to that dear, handsome, 
absurdly conscientious Lionel, and con- 
trive to arrange so that he and the widow 
would voluntarily purchase them for Mor- 
ganthawl. 

I knew almost for a certainty where the 
glasses were. They, together with the rest 
of the DuBois remainders, had been taken 
off my hands by a small and unimportant 
dealer who ran an insignificant antique 
shop on Madison Avenue; a shop which 
might even have been called a store, so far 
was it removed from any preten- 
sions of being a gallery. This dull, 
dirty and untidy little place was run 
by aman named DuGay; a type of 
person whose existence is a very 
real annoyance to the rest of the 
dealers. 

In the first place, DuGay collected 
through a genuine liking for the 
objects themselves and apparently 
with precious little thought as to 
their commercial value or of any 
profit which he was likely to make 
on them. The poor fool actually 
acquired nothing which he did not 
regard as genuinely lovely, and his 
mania for keeping his treasures in 
preference to selling them was no- 
torious. Furthermore, he had an 
insane habit of telling the truth—all 
of the truth—not only about his 
own stock but about other peo- 
ple’s —a characteristic at once dan- 
gerous and ridiculous, as you can 
readily see. When he consented to 
sell at all he asked an altogether 
too reasonable price—one against 
which big business in the same line 
could not. possibly compete. And 
when he bought he paid what was 
asked and discarded all but the best 
elements of his purchase. How- 
ever, this did not mean that every- 
thing in his dirty little shop was 
genuine; it only meant that if there was 
any doubt about their origin the poor fish 
actually told you so. 

Of course he was cordially hated by the 
other dealers, who nevertheless had to 
keep up decent relations with him because 
he was for some mysterious reason on very 
friendly terms with the private individuals 
from whom he bought, and consequently he 
often got hold of good things which the rest 
of us had been unable to pry loose from the 
ancestral moorings. You really cannot 
imagine how stubborn an owner can be 
about parting with an heirloom, even when 
in the most dire need of money; or what 
an exalted idea of values they sometimes 
get—a false estimate obtained through 
pricing similar objects in the big estab- 
lishments most likely, which prices are, of 
course, based on a fair profit to the dealer 
for the use of his brains, ingenuity and 
good taste. 

But somehow DuGay never seemed to 
encounter difiiculties of this sort, and more 
than once a big dealer has been forced to go 
to him for an object which had long been 
vainly coveted in some obscure lodging 
or farmhouse and which DuGay had ap- 
parently procured with ease. Curiously 
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enough, he did not like me. Yet we occa- 
sionally had dealings with each other, and 
I must say that he always treated me with 
the utmost fairness. 

It was to his unimportant little place 
that I set out next morning, leaving Lionel 
in charge of the gallery and telling him 
that I would take the automobile and run 
out to Scaldon to the hotel and see if the 
head waiter had a heart or not. Lionel was 
against the project morally, but for it 
physically. 

“Tt’s a rotten thing to break the law! 
I hope he hasn’t a darn thing,’ he an- 
nounced firmly; “‘or that he refuses to give 
it to you if he has. In any event don’t pay 
over fifteen a quart. It’s outrageous the 
way that bandit holds us up!” 

“And that last rye was mere poison. 
New stuff full of fusel oil,’’ I agreed heart- 
ily. ‘‘He ought to be hanged for it—at 
such a price too!” 

And drawing on my new yellow gloves, 
placing my pale gray hat at a carefully 
chosen angle, I stepped daintily into the 
waiting motor, and without a single word 
about my real project I drove off, feeling 
quite a gay dog, the spring wind and sun- 
shine together with the necessity for con- 
centration while driving through the traffic 
presently combining to eliminate my head- 
ache entirely. My first stop was at Du- 
Gay’s. As I entered his shop gingerly 
because of the prevalent dust he raised his 


‘That Party I Told You About 
Came Back This Afternoon,’’ 
He Explained, 


eyes over the tops of his spectacles in that 
uncomfortably quizzical way he has and 
greeted me without warmth. 

“Hello, Kentt,’’ he said. ‘“‘What’s the 
news in the underworld?” 

““T’ve come to see you about some glass 
you once bought from me,” I replied stiffly, 
“‘and not to barter humor.” 

“Well, I’ve probably still got it all,” re- 
plied DuGay, emerging from behind the 
counter, “If you couldn’t sell it it’s highly 
likely that I couldn’t either. Now just 
what was it you have found a sucker for?” 

Of course my natural instinct was to 
slap the wretch for his rudeness, but since 
that would not have assisted in attaining 
my desire I forbore. 


““A Miss Eloise DuBais, She Was”? 


“Tt’s a set of twelve old large-size jelly 
glasses,’ I replied, ignoring the insult. 
“You may remember them.” 

“Oh, those flip glasses!’’ said he—‘“‘ grog 
glasses really, since they haven’t any stems. 
Yes, I’ve still got them, though it’s just by 
chance. A party was in here yesterday, 
and if I could have stated that they were 
old they’d have bought them. 

“The party will soon be coming back, at 
that. I could tell from the way in which 
they said they thought they didn’t really 

care for them after 
all—here you are, 
Kentt.” 

He had led me to 

. a dim corner of his 
‘owe lair and turned on the 
a light above a mass of 
glassware piled on a 

common deal 
table and com- 
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ends of all sorts—everything from a set of 
red, engraved tumblers to a five-gallon gin 
bottle. And in their midst, carelessly stuck 
one in the other like so many hotel water 
tumblers, were the objects of my search. 
He picked up one and squinted at the light 
through it. ‘‘Pretty shape, eh?” said he. 
“But it would be hard work getting any- 
thing to fill ’em with nowadays. What soaks 
our ancestors were!” 

“So you think they are genuine?” I in- 
quired scoffingly. 

“What's the use thinking about clear 
white glass?” he demanded. ‘How the 
devil can you tell if any of this stuff is 
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taking the course which I now proceeded to 
take; in other words, to acquire that which 
I needed in ‘a quiet, inoffensive manner 
which no revenue officer could possibly 
have the opportunity of taking any excep- 
tion to. Needless to say, if I had felt the 
law really applied to me I would not have 
acted as I did. But having elected myself 
one of the law’s exceptions, due to my 
wretched physique, for which I could easily 
have got a doctor’s prescription if neces- 
sary, | thought merely to simplify matters 
by taking them into my own hands. 

It was with this well in mind that I went 
from Montimer’s place over to the Hotel 
Durham and sought out the haughty com- 
pany of Dixon, the head waiter. I drew 
him to one side and shook hands with him 
ten dollars’ worth. 

“Well, Dixon, what are the prospects?” 
I asked confidentially. 

“Very poor, Mr. Kentt, very poor, sir!” 
said he lugubriously. ‘‘I haven’t a thing 
in the house—not a thing, positively! You 
see, I didn’t expect you, sir.” 

“Well, how soon can you dig it out of the 
hen roost?” I pleaded. ‘‘I really need it— 
and my friend, Mr. LaFarge, is dangerously 
ill. We simply must have some!” 

“You don’t say—you don’t say!’’ com- 
mented that bad actor. ‘‘I think it’s pos- 
sible that I might get hold of a case of gin 
by, say, Thursday, sir, if you can take it 
quietly by the back alley.” 

“Dixon, you are an angel,’ I breathed. 
“How much?” 

“Well, it’s gone up quite a bit since the 
last time, sir,” said Dixon. ‘‘I am paying 
two hundred dollars a case—and I'll let 
you have it at cost!” 

“Two hundred!” I gasped. 
you robber!” 

“Well, sir, there is a gentleman who is 
most anxious to pay two hundred and fifty, 
or even seventy-five,” replied Dixon with 
an air well calculated to make me feel like 
a piker. ‘Don’t take it if you don’t want 
it, sir. I can get rid of it easily enough.” 

“Oh, I’ll take it, but this will be the 
last!” I groaned. ‘‘I’ll be out on Thursday 
right after lunch. Be sure and don’t dis- 
appoint me now.” 

The vile wretch! Men like that ought 
not to be encouraged. Putting such a price 
on Blueberry gin that used to sell for sixty 
cents a bottle! It’s wicked to be willing to 
take such a profit as that! 

Burning with righteous indignation, I re- 
turned to the city and completed my ar- 
rangements for sending the fair Widow 
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Cartiea out to buy those old jelly glasses. 
Curiously enough, I was not obliged to 
broach the subject myself. The next day, 
which was Wednesday, Lionel announced to 
me that he and Madame Cartiea had agreed 
to work together on the Morganthawl glass 
proposition and were starting on a hunt the 
following morning. No mention was made 
of my going along—a circumstance for 
which I was profoundly grateful, as I had 
other matters to attend to; and anyhow 
Cartiea simply never looked at me when 
Lionel was round, and I hated being goose- 
berry—especially in that connection. 

“Do you happen to be going out toward 
Sealdon?”’ I asked casually. ‘Because if 


‘you are you might stop at that chap Mon- 


timer’s for me. He’s got some worsted 
work that I need for the Smythes’ drawing- 
room.” ‘ 

“Why, yes, I believe she thought we’d 
drop in at Montimer’s for lunch,” re- 
plied Lionel, to my carefully concealed 
delight. “I'll be glad to get it for you. We 
are going to all those little places. You see, 
the news about the boom won’t have got 
round to them yet, and we may be able to 
pick up some good glass at a reasonable 
figure,”’ 

“Fine idea!’’ I replied genially. ‘Good 
luck to you!” 

My speech—and, I trust, my manner— 
was cheery and cordial. But in my heart 
was nothing but bitterness. Out all day in 
her car—springtime! Alone together! Oh, 
fudge, but I was wild! However, I was 
going to make a nice pair of fools of them 
pore I was through—that was some com- 

ort. 

Next morning with a savage, gnawing 
pain in my heart I watched Lionel select 
an orange silk tie and a light gray suit. 

““Ah, ha,” thought I, “fine feathers do 
not make fine connoisseurs! But I should 
worry if he spends the day with her, pro- 
vided she spends her money on those glasses 
and then shares honors with us when she 
turns them over to Mr. Morganthawl!”’ 

And so I uttered not a single word of 
reproach during breakfast, nor indeed did 
I feel any added chagrin when later from my 
window on the Avenue I observed Lionel 
emerge from her place in company with the 
charming blond widow, who looked like a 
spring daffodil despite her becoming weeds, 
to which she still clung. 

Eloise did not accompany them. Pre- 
sumably she had been left in charge of the 
exclusive Cartiea, Inc., establishment and 

(Concluded on Page 118) 


Two Complete Ranges in One. 
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skilled workmanship, sound construction—for merchan- 
dise of national reputation. 

This nation-wide business all goes back to the Belber 
ideal of style and quality established thirty years ago— 
consulting the best interests of the public instead of seek- 
ing the easy dollar. 

The tremendous growth in Belber business has been in 
direct proportion to the growing tendency of critical people 
to be correctly styled in fine luggage as in other personal 
belongings. 

And everywhere in America, Belber has the co-operation 
of those high-minded merchants who would rather deserve 
and win the most discriminating trade in town—than com- 
promise on quality and service. 

For the man or woman who does not yet know all that 
Belber Traveling Goods stand for in quality, value and 
metropolitan style—now is the time—the opening of 
the travel season. 

Leading dealers in your community are ready to serve you. 
Insist upon seeing the Belber name on the article you select 
and you can be certain of sound value for your money. 
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(Concluded from Page 115) 

would cool her French heels in its spacious 
halls, where nothing was displayed except 
upon request, while the rest of us were out 
enacting the hectic drama of our affairs. 
I was glad of it, too, even though it sent 
Lionel and the widow away unchaperoned, 
because if Eloise saw those glasses she 
might ask questions—she had an annoying 
memory, as I recalled from our joint school 
days. 

The widow’s smart little Colby-Droit 
roadster was waiting at the curb. She got 
in, allowing Lionel to take the driver’s seat, 
and I watched them slowly wend their way 
up the Avenue until they were lost in the 
crowd. 

Then I gavesome instructions to Wilkins, 
my second assistant curator, sold an inci- 
dental customer a trifle in fans, spent an 
hour with that tiresome Herr Doctor Ver- 
boten, the famous art critic, who wandered 
in to be conciliated because he had nothing 
else to do with his time; and, after a bite to 
eat at the Garland Club, was at length free 
to go after that confounded gin. I cashed 
a large check, Dixon always insisting upon 
the noncommittal character of cash, and 
in a half hour I was on my way. 

I had timed my visit to the Durham so 
as to allow the widow and Lionel to have 
finished luncheon and left before I arrived. 
Scaldon is a smallish town and it was not 
unlikely that I would otherwise have en- 
countered them either on the main street 
or upon the Boston Post Road, which was 
the natural channel of communication be- 
tween it and the metropolis. I was not 
overanxious to meet them, feeling that I 
would rather Lionel surprised me with the 
glad news about their great find in the 
privacy of my ownoffice. And, furthermore, 
[ wouldn’t for the world have that Cartiea 
woman think I was following her! 

Besides, I didn’t take the Post Road on 
the trip out. True, there was bad going to 
be encountered on the byways to Sealdon, 
but I had a feeling that discretion was the 
better part of bootlegging, and in conse- 
quence took care to arrive at the alley at 
the back of the Durham by an untraveled, 
circuitous route. With infinite caution in 
choosing a moment when no one observed 
me, I backed my car into the narrow space 
between the hotel ash cans and, alight- 
ing, dived at once into the depths of the 
hotel cellar, punctual to the moment of my 
appointment. Dixon was awaiting me be- 
low. The required securities, plus the ex- 
pected appreciation of his taking all this 
risk for me, exchanged hands and I pres- 
ently emerged with the case of gin in my 
arms. 

Depositing my precious burden in the 
tonneau of the car, I draped a rug about it, 
slipped into my seat and drove out into the 
public gaze with a horrid feeling that every- 
one I met, including quite small children of 
either sex, was in all probability a Federal 
spy in disguise who would seek to detain 
me and presently to administer rude treat- 
ment of some sort or other. 

This uncomfortable sensation lost some 
of its acuteness as I left the town behind me 
and spun homeward—being careful to avoid 
bumps—upon the main roadway, and les- 
sened considerably as no one actually inter- 
fered with me—though once, it is true, a 
truckman caused my heart to skid dan- 
gerously by yelling a rough remark aimed 
at my personal appearance which I at first 
mistook as a command to stop. 

Otherwise the homeward trip, which I 
made upon the Boston Road both by reason 
of its being smoother and feeling it wise to 
return a different way from that on which 
I had come, was uneventful until just north 
of Port Chester I espied Madame Cartiea’s 
car stalled in a ditch beside the road, the 
fair widow and that young scamp of a 
curator of mine sitting disconsolately upon 
the running board. 

Of course I parked my bus behind them 
and came forward with solicitations, For 
once madame had an enthusiastic greeting 
for me. 

“Oh, Mr. Kentt,’’ she exclaimed, “how 
terribly lucky! How glad I am to see you! 
We have been waiting for that stupid ga- 
rage man for nearly an hour.’ 

“T say, what luck!” I exclaimed in my 
best manner. “Nothing broken, I trust?” 
I added in genuine anxiety, for the horrid 
idea occurred to me that the glasses might 
be aboard their car—and they were. 

“Nothing, thank fortune!” she breathed. 
“For we have had the most remarkable 
luck—out at Montimer’s, a little tea place 
on the road. Just fancy, Mr. Kentt, we 
found a complete set of Stiegel grog 
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glasses—absolutely perfect! And the Mon- 
timer person was actually using them in the 
kitchen!” 

“Great Scott, you don’t say so!”’ I ex- 
claimed. “I hope they are carefully 
packed?” 

“T’ll say they are!’’ Lionel reassured me 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I found an old gin case 
and did ’em up myself. We bought them 
for a song—twenty dollars apiece. But it’s 
a good thing the steering post cracked just 
when it did or we might have had a peach 
of a smash.” 

“Well, it’s wonderful luck, your coming 
along in this opportune manner!”’ declared 
the widow. “I’m tired to death, and I 
think it’s going to rain.” 

“We will just put your precious box in 
my car and get along home,” I remarked 
cheerily. “‘There is no earthly use in wait- 
ing for the garage man, because your 
repairs are a three-day undertaking, I fear, 
We will stop at the garage as we go by. 
There’s a reliable fellow I know of just 
beyond, and we will send him back.”” 

“What a relief!’ sighed Madame Car- 
tiea, climbing into the front seat—a de- 
lightful triumph for me, since in view of his 
recent accident I calmly relegated Lionel 
to the tonneau along with the two gin 
cases and their precious contents. I heard 
him heave a sigh of satisfaction as he 
spread the rug about both boxes, though 
he made no audible comment; and before 
I knew it, as I may say, there I was, driving 
the fair idol home by my side, the precious 
freight safely behind, the day a complete 
and wonderful success. I felt, I assure you, 
that the gods could do no more for me. 

It was dusk when we left Madame Car- 
tiea at her door, after first carrying in her 
box of glassware, being unwilling to intrust 
it to the manservant who admitted us. And 
then refusing her kind invitation to tea, 
alluring as it was, we departed, strength to 
do so being given us by the knowledge that 
we had the makings of another cup that 
cheers in our own particular package. So 
we bade her a more or less reluctant fare- 
well, she having first agreed to forward the 
glasses to Mr. Morganthawl in our joint 
names. It was delightful to witness her 
enthusiasm over her find, yet we tarried 
not, for, as I have hinted, we had other 
delights in store. In point of fact, we did 
not wait to put up the car, but, driving 
directly to our flat, got out the case, a rug 
still wrapped about it, and proceeded at 
once to the privacy of our apartments. 

It was dark in the hall, and I was obliged 
to intrust the precious burden to Lionel 
while I fumbled for the electric switch. 
And how it happened I scarcely know, but 
one end of the rug in which that case was 
enveloped dragged upon the floor; my feet 
became entangled in it and I lunged for- 
ward. There was a sickening crash of glass 
as the case struck the hard wood, and at the 
same instant I lost consciousness. 

When I came to the lights were on and 
Lionel was kneeling beside me bathing a 
swelling over my forehead—a horrible lump 
that felt about the size of a normal ostrich 
egg. I had acquired it, as I later ascer- 
tained, by coming into violent contact 
with the edge of the piano as I went down. 
But at the moment my fears were so much 
greater than my pain that I practically 
disregarded it. 

“The gin!’”? I managed to gasp feebly. 
“Ts it all gone?” 

“Smashed to blazes, I guess!”” returned 
Lionel grimly. “Are you all right now, eh? 
Well, then I’ll pry that lid off and have a 
look-see. Guess you really need a drink 
for once in your life.” 

Painfully I staggered to my feet with the 
assistance of his arm and tottered over to 
where the case held its grim secret. Lionel 
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got the chisel, swearing softly and continu- 
ally, and began to pry off the lid. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be leaking,’ I re- 
marked tremulously as he tore off a couple 
of boards. 

And it wasn’t leaking! No wonder it 
wasn’t! Because inside that gin case were 
one dozen thoroughly shattered Stiegel flip 
glasses., And if they were not antique be- 
fore, believe me they were now thoroughly 
and completely antiqued—in point of fact, 
they were obsolete. Lionel’s face as he 
looked at them was considerably less hand- 
some than usual. 

‘Ah, hell!’’ he said. 

“Tom—oh, Tom MecGuire—never you 
mind!” I rejoiced. “‘They were only fakes 
anyway! I planted them at Montimer’s 
myself, and Cartiea has the gin! Let’s run 
right over there!”’ 

Furiously he swung upon me. 

“You’re darn right we’ll run over there!”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘You little Pekingese pup! 
So you were going to put one over, were 
you? Stick that dinky gray hat of yours 
over your bump and come on and apologize 
this second! Gosh, I wish the piano had 
murdered you!” 

Well, of course I couldn’t blame him for 
being cross. I was cross myself. So I went 
with him meekly enough. What was the 
good of resisting? Besides, no fraud had 
actually been accomplished as far as Mor- 
ganthawl was concerned, and I wanted my 
case of gin. 

All the way back to Cartiea’s Lionel was 
singularly silent, a moody frown marring 
his handsome profile, which was all he 
turned toward me. And when we arrived 
we were obliged to wait several minutes, 
as it was now seven o’clock and the widow 
was dressing for dinner. Then just as the 
silence between us was growing unbearable 
Madame Cartiea appeared—a vision of 
beauty, her extreme blondness made the 
more vivid by her severe black décolleté—I 
mean low-necked—gown. She seemed very 
much surprised to see us. 

“T hope nothing is wrong?” she said as 
she greeted us. “‘Because I sent the box 
right up to Mr. Morganthawl without even 
opening it. I was afraid I could not dupli- 
cate your careful packing, Mr. McGuire, 
and I wrote Mr. Morganthaw] a note asking 
him to unpack it with his own hands.” 

For a moment neither of us could speak. 
Then Lionel made a brave effort. She had 
to be told, of course, but he did not tell 
quite what I had anticipated. 

“Madame Cartiea—Alice,” he began, “‘a 
fearful, clumsy mistake has been made, 
You have sent Mr. Morganthawl our case 
of gin, The glasses were in the other box, 
and I dropped it and smashed them to 
smithereens, That is what we came over 
about. Can you ever forgive me?”’ 

She turned rather white, and then in the 
face of the inevitable she took it with her 
usual magnificent good sense. 

“Tt’s fearfully hard luck about the 
glasses,”’ she said, “‘but I forgive you of 
course, The whole thing was a most un- 
fortunate accident. But I must say I’m 
sorry about—about that gin, Mr. Morgan- 
thaw] isn’t a man who likes practical jokes. 
That is just the sort of thing that is likely 
to lose me his patronage forever. There’s 
a little consolation in the thought that I 
said specifically in my note that the box 
came from Mr, Kentt. And I dare not 
call him up to-night, because I happen to 
know that he has a most important business 
conference on at his house.” 

Well, that was a cheerful addition to our 
joys! What a melancholy spirit I carried 
away from Madame Cartiea’sstately house! 
And what an aching, thirsty throat and 
lumpy head! The only alleviation to my 
misery was the fact that Lionel had been 


loyal—he had not told h 
were fakes, kk 


responded gloomily, “Th 
we couldn’t use ’em any! 


one day. But not so, 0 
gilded lower hall the boy in ¢ 
us that we had a visitor, 
back of the reception roon 
person than DuGay, the \V 
dealer. He was as untidy 
ever, bearing a strong resey 
of his own frowzy curiositi 
alive with excitement, 
“Oh, Mr. Kentt!” he fa 
catching sight of me, “Mr 
right away to tell you the 
closed the shop! Those were 
glasses that you bought the, 
that I want any more money 
bargain was fair enough—bu 
you ought to know at once 
“How,” I gasped, my wor! 
me—‘‘how do you know th 
‘That party I told you al 
this afternoon,” he explai 
Eloise DuBois from Madam 
was. It seems they had alw 
family until she sold ther 
knew their wholehistory, I} 
Cartiea would pay a good 
as Miss DuBois identified 
minute I told her that I had 


‘Oh, heavens!’ I cried, T 
mistook my anguish for gre 

“Don’t mention it!”’ he 
antly, picking up his hat 
“Just thought it my duty to 

And with that he was ge 
to rush to my bedroom, wl 
the door and, jumping upon 
cried myself to sleep, 

The next morning, whic 
foggy—a day in itself calcu 
low spirits—I rose and wer 
galleries in a frame of m 
easily be imagined. Eyen 
success of the new spring su} 
for the first time failed to! 
I sulked in my private off 
noon, refusing to see client! 


shake made with milk wou) 
better or worse, to cap the 
opened and who should cc 
Morganthawl—the great a1 
Morganthawl—whose patr’: 
sire of all dealers and who hai 
to enter my galleries before, 
who came now as a tower () 
But I am really no co} 
heard him demanding me 
toned up my coat and salli 
him in the open, Besides, 
in the open, and Lionel ‘si 
In an instant Morgantha 
upon me and clasped me b 
. “Mr, Kentt, I want 24 
he said, drawing me to onvl 
to thank you, old man, for \2 
Pretty neat, getting it to ie 
And I can’t say how much : 
I hadn’t a drop in the hoe 
important business acquaila 
ing to dinner, It got theriu 
mix a cocktail, I admire bin 
admit it was a most inge1u 
tracting my attention. SjI 
drop in and see if you wou ‘ 
with me and talk over thele 


honored yet I trust nov! 
the great man, I founda! 
timer. He wrote: — 


“Dear Kentt: T 
check for ninety dol 
half of the sale of twel 
C——, who bough 
fifteen dollars each 


The dishonesty of s¢ 
when he might have K 
out she paid twenty apie 
never tell whom to trus 
Dieu—I mean to § 
knows! 
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; Your Home Know the Joy 
Abundance of’ Clean Things? 


te there is an Eden there are spotless white clothes and - 
frocks for the children—fresh, dainty garments for your- 
-shelves amply provided with piles of really clean linens 
cause 
The Eden Sediment Zone makes 
things really clean! 


1 dust, grime from play suits, Zone has provided for the greater 
weign particles that collect on sanitation of clothes washing. 

sand linens are flushed out of | Any Eden dealer’ will be glad to 
ings into the wash water, they demonstrate the Eden’s many ad- 
‘at once in the Eden Sediment vantages without cost or obligation 
‘where they are trapped and to you. The easy-payment plan 
get back again into the wash- gives every woman an opportunity 


jlinder. No dirty water is | to own an Eden. The greater part 
1back and forth through your of the payments are met from the 
in the Eden. The Sediment Eden’s own cash savings. 


Send for our Book, “An Eden in the Home,” 
illustrated in colors. Free on request. 


The depression at the bottom. of the 
tub is the Eden Sediment Zone—quiet 
water which traps all dirt and makes 
Eden-washed things cleaner. 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


New york 
Saint Louts Denver San francisco 
FACTORIES ATA £oOovwrec CL MASS AND ALTON LS 


‘Armco rust-resisting iron is used in the Eden. 


The Eden driving mechanism is fully and 
safely enclosed and is packed in grease, which 
5 does away with all mussy oiling. 


real 
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a 
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. ing Wringer has five con- 2 The Eden Automatic Clutch releases the motor if the 

») ons. It cannot wring while swinging washer or wringer is overloaded and prevents burnt-out 

‘ ging—another Eden safety device. motors and blown-out fuses. 
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In ten days the boy had become expert 
on the flute which his foster-father gave to 
him. In a little while Sing Fu brought to 
their house a long-necked, three-stringed 
banjo. Within a month Chung Lu had 
mastered this instrument. He followed his 
education with practice on the mandolin 
and on a two-stringed fiddle. In a year the 
people of the settlement about the house of 
Sing Fu knew that the red-headed boy who 
dwelt therein was a musician. 

‘With the san sheu and the viol, the yue 
chin and the chu sue he is equally skilled. 
His music is not harsh. It does not shriek, 
nor does it offend even a man with the ear- 
ache. It is the voice of ricebirds at dawn, 
the cooing of doves; the melody of falling 
almond blossoms; the whisper of flowing 
water; the voice of a woman and of a man 
breathing the accents of his love.” 

Stories of the skill’ of Hong Chung Lu 
spread rapidly, and soon the house of his 
foster-father was thronged each night with 
visitors. Many of these visitors brought 
with them some little gift in payment for 
the music. Within a year Hong Chung Lu 
had collected a roomful of miscellaneous 
junk, most of which was valueless. 

“Tt is a warm day. The sun shines,” 
Sing Fu said to the boy on Hong Chung 
Lu’s tenth birthday. “This day I shall not 
work. Come with me. We shall journey to 
the east gate, where the hot springs are. 
There we shall bathe. Perhaps my rusty 
limbs will bend with greater ease. Age is 
upon me.” 

The pair started on their journey. In a 
stone of one of the masonry piers of the 
Bridge of a Myriad Ages the boy, Hong 
Chung Lu, noticed the imprint of a human 
foot. He questioned his companion. 

“The rock stood on a hillerest behind 
Needle Peak, where the river meets the sea. 
For many years a mandarin of the East 
guarded the entrance of the river. He stood 
in one place so long that the print of his 
feet grew into the living rock. Then came 
the year when mountain bandits overran 
the province. Plum trees produced peaches. 
A dragon from the Eastern Sea burrowed 
under the“city. Fire fell from the heavens 
and white clouds of air ascended. The man- 
darin was burned by the fire of heaven, but 
the prints of his feet remained to protect 
the river until two sacrilegious quarrymen 
cut away the rock. When they reached the 
mandarin’s footprints blood followed the 
strokes of their chisels, but they persisted, 
and presently they cut away the piece 
of the rock which bore the imprint of 
one of the mandarin’s feet. They be- 
gan to carry it up the river to build 
this bridge. They fixed it in place in 
the bridge, but just as they had fin- 
ished it jumped out and kicked them 
into the river and then jumped back 
to its place again.” 

“And the other footprint is still on 
the rock at the river entrance?” the 
boy questioned. 

“No; over it a woman erected a 
tower to welcome her husband from a 
voyage, but when he saw the strange 
mark he did not recognize the river 
entrance, and so he sailed away and 
never came back.” 

“*Some day I should like to see that 
tower that the woman built.” 

“You cannot see it, because nine 
evil men from across the sea hid in 
that tower, and when they were caught 
they made nine pills of rice which they fed 
to nine carp which they had in the tower. 
The carp grew so big that finally the men 
sailed away across the sea on them and be- 
fore they sailed they had to destroy the 
tower in order to get the carp out of it.’’ 

“T should like to have seen one of those 
carp eat his nourishing rice pill. I should 
like to eat some nourishing rice myself.” 

The pair halted at a roadside kitchen 
and ate heartily of rice. 

“T shall tell thee no more appetite 
stories,” Sing Fu commented after the boy 
had eaten his fourth bowlful of rice. ‘Let 
us continue our journey.” 

Presently they came upon the building 
which lay about the hot springs. They 
entered this building and Sing Fu was soon 
immersed in the heated water, where he 
stayed for a period of several hours. When 
he came out.of the water it was night. The 
night was cold. 

As rapidly as they could the pair made 
their way through the narrow alleys which 
led to their residence. 
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“T am very cold,” Sing Fu said to his 
companion. ‘“‘In my old limbs I feel the 
hell of age.” 

They came to a little open place at the 
intersection of two streets. Rising against 
the night sky lifted the lines of a high 
structure. Sing Fu looked at it for a mo- 
ment. 

“It is white,’’ he said to the boy beside 
him. “‘It is the White Pagoda. The Starry 
Tower Pagoda. The pinnacle of that pa- 
goda touched the skies until the dragon 
burrowed under the three hills of Fu-chau 
and shook it down. On that night a comet 
was seen. It was a night of death, and 
many people lay in the streets with the 
wreck of their 
houses upon 
them.” 

WhileSingFu 
was speaking a 
shooting star 
burned across 
an are of the 
heavens. 


The Musician 
Picked Up His 
Flute and Into i 
Borbao's Ears Agee % 
Shrieked the Torturing : 
Finate of the Blood Song we 


‘Ai! This, too, is a night of death. An 
evil omen.” 

From the dark interior of the house be- 
side them a wooden bell boomed its slow, 
melancholy tones into the black night. 

Sing Fu seemed overcome with some 
paroxysm of fear. 

“Let us fly from here,”’ he chattered to 
the boy beside him, ‘‘or else before the 
year is out I shall know death. The star 
and the bell!” 

When they had regained their house the 
man lay for the balance of the night shiver- 
ing with fear. Hong Chung Lu did not 
understand this: 

‘‘What have the star and the bell to do 
with the dissolution of substantial flesh?” 

On the next day Sing Fu was silent, and 
thereafter for many weeks until the year 
was dying he was no longer the gay and 
cheerful companion whom the boy had 

known. The evil genii seemed to have 
found residence within the breast of 
Sing Fu, the red-headed man, for all 
of his days and nights were spent in 
trying to cough forth the spirits of 
disaster. 

On a day when the branches of 
trees were black against the sky the 
boy played softly on his mandolin 

and to the air he sang the words of Chen 
Sho Chi: 


“See! The autumn leaves are falling; 
List! The north birds loudly calling; 
Swift their southern flight. 
Dread the mountain’ s winter bareness, 
Robbed of summer’s leafy fairness, 
Chilled by dreary night.” 


His fingers instinctively repeated the 
last few notes of the music. Sing Fu called 
to him. 

“Come beside me. It snowed to- 
day,” the man said gently. “Snow is 
white and white means death. Three is 
the number of life. My hair is red, and 
so is yours. You are the son of my 
spirit. Somewhere in this world you 
will encounter the person who would 
have made the third member of our 
house. You have been a good son. 
There is silver in the black box in the 
ground beneath my bed. Now I shall 
mount to the skies on the back of the 
Celestial Dragon.” 

Sing] Fu closed his eyes. The boy 
thought that his companion slept, 
but at dawn Sing Fu had not wa- 
kened, and in a little while the boy 


He fled the scene 
of his sorrow, tak- 


tered the house. 


ing except the 
favorite flute of 
Sing Fu. Aban- 
doned were the 
gifts which mem- 
bers of his several 
audiences had 
given him. Aban- 
doned was the box 
of silver money un- 
der Sing Fu’s bed. 
The instinct of 

flight per- 

sisted, and 

by nightfall 

he had de- 
pat tern. 
through the 
east gate of 
the city. At 
midnight in 


yond the 
city hebegan 
the soft mu- 
sic of Twin 
Butterflies, 
but at the 
point where 
theairmarks 
the death of 
the big but- 
terfly a sin- 
gle note of the 
measure lifted softly 
into the night and 
abruptly stopped. 


a 


ON A DAY late in January, 
when the first almond blos- 
soms lay like snow in the bleak 
branches of the trees, Hong Chung 


came to realize that death had en- . 


ing with him noth-. 


the hills be- - 


7 


cy 
; 


Lu stopped at a waysid 
Buddhist priest was char 
Sanskrit. When the pries 
ing the boy questioned hi 

“What is that you wer 

The priest knew as litt 
of his Sanskrit as did Hoy 

“‘T am saying that all y 
must pay four copper ca; 
the evil spirits of Black } 

“T have only two cash j 
boy replied. 

“Hand them to me,’ 
manded. ‘Hand them o: 
unpaid half of the evil s 
you. 

The boy gave the pries 
coins. The priest picked u; 
carp, which he rattled thr 

“This is a lucky day of 
To-day before the evil sp 
will experience good forty 

The boy continued his 
gretting that his purse h: 
another two cash. But 
presently superseded by ; 
cerning the good fortune 
dhist priest had predicted, 
road below a steep hill 
camp of fifty strange men 
in all his experience he 

“Hola!” he said to 


many queer men togethel 
“This is the theater tre 
Pan of Hang-chau. H¢ 
Chang Pan in the world 
greatest actors in the worl! 
est of them all. What : 
there?” 
“This is the flute of | 
headed man, who was my’ 
“Play upon it, boy, | 
entertained.”’ 
Hong Chung Lu had 1) 
the shrill music of the Alm 
than he found grouped : 
tire assemblage, From th 
which greeted him he k» 
pleased his audience, 
‘‘Where is the master cH 
boy must come with us.”’ 
‘The leader of the trou: 
the crowd. 
“Young boy,” he saici 
Lu, ‘‘I am the master of te 
In the great chest are at 
you desire will adorn yo! 
stage our next performan. 
actor of the fourth class. 
be a Hua-Lien, superior td 
better than floury-faced 9 
Servants and innkeepers: 


carriers shall wait upon/o 


years perhaps you can | a 
third class—a member «tl 
Who knows but what tie 
you some military part is° 
or that you may become /u 

Hong Chung Lu did n;1 
jargon of the master of ae 
sensed its meaning. | 

“How much moneyis iit 
he asked. : 

‘‘Besides your food yow 
lars each year. At first/ol 
part of a girl, and then of I 
first year I will give yc fc 
each succeeding year.” | 

“And the food?” Hor C 
tioned. 

“Every delicacy the lal 2 
rice and fish, and twice ae 
meat of pigs.” a 

“T will go with you,’ Ho 
agreed. (a) 

“That is well,” comme 
the chest. ‘‘Play now P0! 
entertain these member 
To-morrow we shall ert. 
Ying Chow Fu, and bm 
people of Hang-chau W kt 
At Hang-chau I shall giy 
the half of your yearly ¥8° 

During the course OjU& 
Chung Lu journeyed 
actors through various \ 


5 
y 


gether with one h 
within his girdle, gav 
spiritual uplift whiel 

(Continued ¢ 
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Sparkling Jazz or 
Dreamy Waltz, the Latest 
on Player Rolls 


No piece can be a hit today till it gets 
on the player-rolls. So few can play it 
well by hand; and the player-piano 
makes possible so much better “ar- 
rangements.”’ You can be sure of play- 
ing the latest and best if you have a 
Gulbransen. 


Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen 


Send the coupon below for your copy 
of this new free book about fun with a 
player-piano. It suggests the appro- 
priate music for every occasion, names 
the best pieces of every kind with roll 
numbers, so you can order them. The 
only edited list of music rolls, embrac- 
ing all makes. 


~ Which Is the Musician? Both— 
if the Player-piano Is a Gulbransen 


| piano any less a musical instrument than the harp? 


Is a harpist more of a musician than a pianist? 


gh at the suggestion of any difference, yet the first pianos, called harpsichords, were sneered at as ‘“‘mechanical.”’ 


they not have ‘mechanism’ between the musician’s. fingers and his strings??? ‘‘Hopelessly inartistic.”’ 


jusical boxes. 


That is what was said of them. 


‘cause the harpsichord was easier to play than the harp and offered superior musical possibilities, it was soon 
‘ted’ and its successor is now the leading musical instrument —the piano. 


‘ulbransen is today repeating the history of the harpsichord. It has eased the work of fingers still further. 


‘liberated the 


musician’s mind of infinite problems in muscular control. 


and ten thousand hours the time required to learn to play. 


Yet it does not withhold from the musician the free- 
dom to play with feeling and expression—any more 
than did the harpsichord. Rather, it increases that 
freedom for the average pianist. It also permits of 
fine musical effects impossible in hand playing. 


But greatest of all, it is opening up the joy of musi- 
cal expression to every man who has the desire to 
make music, who has in him the love of music. 


We call the Gulbransen a “player-piano,” but its 
exquisite “pedal-touch” and direct control of 
expression through the pedals make it far superior 
to other instruments of its type. 


You would enjoy a Gulbransen, You could play it 
well. Just try one at our dealer’s store. You can 


locate him by the “Baby at the Pedals’—actually 
playing the Gulbransen—in his window. And send 
coupon below for our free book, “Good Times 
With Your Gulbransen.” Tells all about the music 
available and the fun you can have. 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 
at the same prices to everybody, everywhere in the 
U. S., freight and war tax paid, Price branded in 
the back of each instrument at the factory. 

White House Model , . > f $725 
Country Seat Model . : : ; 625 
Suburban Model. ‘ : ‘ : 550 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO., 3232 W. Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO 


It has shortened by ten years 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


zl 


The new book, “Good Times With 
Your Gulbransen,”’ sent free it | 
you mail this coupon to 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
4232 W, Chicago Ave., Chicago 
Please check this square if 
you now own a Gulbransen 
Player Piano. 
Check this square if you own 
a player-piano of some other 
kind, 
Check here {f you own @ 
piano which is not a self- 
player. 
Use the margin below, writing _ 
your name and address plainly. 
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Have You Good 


Intentions? 


If any men as a class are readier to do 
others a good turn than pipe-smokers are, 
we'd like to know who, what, and where. 

A short time ago the following letter 
came to us: 


Larus & Bro. Co, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


We have come to the conclusion 
that the day you people stop making 
Edgeworth will be the same day we 
quit smoking. Every now and then 
we try to smoke some other kinds of 
tobacco, but they’re no good; we al- 
ways come back to Edgeworth. We’ve 
tried every kind, from scrap to the 
kind that comes all sealed up in tins 
at four bits an ounce. 

We would like to say here that if 
Edgeworth cost three times what it 
does now, it would be well worth it for 
the quality you give. What are we 
writing this letter for? Well, it seems 
to us that people are quick enough to 
complain, but far less willing to boost 
a product. It’s a grand and glorious 
feeling when the boss comes in and 
says, ‘“Great piece of work, boys!” 
Well, that’s the way we feel about 
Edgeworth. 


This letter was signed by two artists 
We value 


working on the same magazine. 
highly their gener- 
ous approval, It 
proves by the writ- 
ten word as well as 
by sales that stick- 
ing to quality makes 
enthusiasts over 
your tobacco. 

However, in a 
way, we re bound to 
keep Edgeworth up 
to the mark. We 
send men samples, 
when requested. 
Edgeworth either 
sells itself or we’re 
just so much out 
of pocket. 

Whenaman =x 
throws himself 
back in the good < 
old easy chair, stretches out his legs before 
him and lights up a bowlful of a tobacco new 
to him, he’s judge and jury. 

He’s going to compare Edgeworth as it 
fragrantly issues from his lips with every 
smoking tobacco he has ever used. 

It behooves Edgeworth to be better or 
more satisfactory to his individual taste or 
he isn’t going to bother about taking it on. 

We've been offering samples for quite a 
number of years. They have done pretty 
well for us. 

Perhaps you’ve read a number of our 
advertisements. Possibly you’ve about 
made up your mind several.times to send 
for samples, and then forgotten your good 
intentions. 

If you’ve had this good intention once or 
more before, why not act upon this one now? 

We don’t make any wild predictions 
that it’s just the tobacco for you, but it 
has quality—and friends. 

Merely send us a postcard containing your 
name and address. If you’ll add the name 
and address of your dealer, we'll see that he 
has Edgeworth to sell you in case you like it. 

We will send you samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms—Plug Slice. and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
cakes, then cut into thin slices. One slice 
rubbed between the hands makes an aver- 
age pipeful. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed. Pour it straight from the little 
blue can into the bowl of your pipe. 

Both kinds pack neatly and burn evenly, 
owing to their even quality. 

For the free samples which we would 
like you to judge, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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excellence of his performance. In the audi- 
ence at evening was a man who discovered 
in the young Chinese musician the embryo 
of talent with which to charm the dollars of 
a Western audience. On the sixth day after 
the play began the final act concluded, and 
then to Hong Chung Lu came the American. 

“Tell this young man I own eight theaters 
in the United States and that each of them 
is larger than the Chinese Imperial Palace,” 
the American said to his interpreter. “‘Tell 
him that I would like to have him come 
with me to the United States.”’ 

Hong Chung Lu listened to the inter- 
preter. 

“‘T have food,” he objected, ‘‘and I have 
cash. I am a favorite of the company. 
Why should I go beyond the boundaries of 
China?” 

The American listened to the translation 
of the young Chinaman’s reply, and an- 
swered in one word: ‘‘ Money.” 

“‘T have money—more than a hundred 
cash are in my pocket at this moment.” 

“Ask him how much he gets for a year’s 
work,” the American directed. 

‘He says he gets six dollars for a year’s 
work,” the interpreter answered. 

“Tell him I will pay him five hundred 
times as much as he now gets.” 

Ten days later Hong Chung Lu sailed 
from Shanghai on the Fushimi Maru of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. At his first per- 
formance before a Sunday-afternoon audi- 
ence in Seattle, Hong Chung Lu drew about 
six languid hands from a bored assemblage 
which had not fully recovered from a per- 
spiring trio of Swiss tumblers. 

“Jazz it up!” the manager said to him. 
“Like this.” 

The American made some strange ges- 
tures, 

It was difficult to introduce much jazz 
business into a flute turn, and at the eve- 
ning performance the vaudeville audience 
showed a minimum of appreciation. Hong 
Chung Lu sensed his failure as an enter- 
tainer. He ate his late supper alone. In 
spite of the thin roll of bank notes in his 
pocket he nevertheless sought to gratify 
his appetite for turtle meat. 

“You have got one piece turtle?” he 
asked the waiter, 

“‘Sure,’’ that worthy replied, returning a 
few minutes later with an order of ham and 
eggs. “‘Coffee?”’ 

He returned to his hotel after midnight. 
He found the American vaudeville man 
waiting for him in the lobby of the hotel. 

“Your room is changed to a hotel down 
thestreet,”’ the American told him. “They’re 
full up here.” 

Before he went to sleep that night*Hong 
Chung Lu realized that the radiance of his 
future had been dimmed by two or three 
conditions over which he had no control. 
He reviewed the sources of imperfection 
which might contribute to the failure of his 
act. He knew that never in a million years 
would he understand the complex technic 
of the jazz business. As near as he could 
define it, jazz was a matter of duplicating a 
crazy man’s actions, but for crazy men the 
state provided big stone houses, 

““These people are queer,’’ he thought as 
he went tosleep. - ; : 

He played his week in Seattle and fin- 
ished a rainy three days in Portland. In 
the car from Portland to San Francisco he 
sat alone throughout the trip. He played a 
week in San Francisco. On Wednesday 
night the manager handed him four dollars. 

“You’re finished,’”’ the American said. 
“Taking out your transportation, you have 
got four dollars left. Hereitis. That’s all.” 

At midnight Hong Chung Lu left the 
theater. A light rain was falling. 

““T’o-morrow the earth will be moist with 
the tears: of heaven,” Hong Chung Lu 
reflected: 

He walked to Market Street, where he 
stood for a little while observing the mid- 
night traffic. Then he retraced his steps to 
Grant Avenue. Over the crest of the in- 
cline which stretched before him into China- 
town he heard the crash of a sudden volley 
of firecrackers. He questioned one of his 
passing countrymen. 

“What lucky mandarin is dead now?” 
he asked, 

“No mandarin is dead,” the Chinaman 
replied. “It is the first night of the New 
Year.” ; 

Hong’ Chung Lu stood silent for a little 
while digesting his surprise. 

“There are some things which a man for- 
gets easily. Perhaps I can as easily forget 
the death of my ambition. ‘An audience of 


- | foreign devils is hard to please. I'am aman 
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of China and with men of China I shall 
make my home.” 

He returned quickly to his little room at 
the obscure hotel. He packed his two silk 
costumes tightly into a small round basket. 
Carrying the basket and his flute, he walked 
into the night. Ten minutes later he was 
idling along Grant Avenue, deep in the 
heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown. From 
all about him crashes of exploding fire- 
crackers drowned the normal noises of the 
night. The gutters were littered with wet 
areas of vermilion paper. The sidewalks 
were blotched with the crimson fragments 
of exploded firecrackers. Beside him old 
Chinamen shuffled along in the mist carry- 
ing baskets of lilies to their friends. Young 
Chinamen walked rapidly toward no place 
in particular. At each street corner were 
two or three plain-clothes operatives of the 
police department. Fronting the boarded 
windows of the stores red lanterns added 
their color to the pearl-painted fog. Down 
the street the strenuous music of a merry- 
go-round piped its harsh lure into the ears 
of excited Oriental nickel spenders. From 
behind closed windows above the heads of 
the crowd the music of Chinese orchestras 
added its discord to the explosive crescendo 
of fireworks. 

Hong Chung Lu stepped lightly over a 
string of banging firecrackers. He stopped 
beside one of the temporary fruit stands on 
the edge of the sidewalk and purchased an 
orange. The orange seemed to accent a de- 
mand for heavier food. He realized his 
hunger. 

‘‘ Always, it seems, J am hungry.” He 
made a mental inventory of his resources. 
“These twelve American dollars will last 
me but a little while. I must find work. 
But first I shall eat.’’ 

He entered a doorway across the street 

and mounted the stairs to the third story 
of the building. He walked into a bril- 
liantly lighted room in which were a dozen 
tables spread with a repast appropriate for 
the New Year celebration. Against the 
front wall of the room, between two win- 
dows, a Chinese orchestra was busy with an 
interminable movement from a native op- 
era. Hong Chung Lu seated himself at a 
table. 
‘Hola!’ he said to one of the waiters. 
“Bring me food.”’ The spirit of the music 
reacted in him. ‘‘Bring me rich food.’’ 
He thought of the twelve dollars which he 
owned. For a moment he was tempted to 
countermand his order, and then he plunged. 
“‘Have you any turtles?” he said. 

““There are three reserved for the pro- 
prietor,”’ 

“How big are they?” 

“Two are six-inch turtles,’ the waiter 
replied, ‘‘and there is a giant Ch’en seven 
inches big.”’ 

“Bring in the giant.” 

“That will be seven dollars,” the waiter 
replied. ‘‘The price is one dollar an inch, 
eee across the mountain of the giant’s 
shell.” 

Hong Chung Lu counted outseven dollars, 

‘Serve him on his own shell, and see that 
no chicken flesh or dog meat is substituted.” 

The waiter bowed low. He summoned 
an assistant, and in ten minutes a service 
had been spread before Hong Chung Lu fit 
for the banquet table of a mandarin. While 
he was waiting for the arrival of his dinner 
Hong Chung Lu walked over to where the 
Chinese orchestra was adding its horror to 
the night. Atintervals of ten minutes there 
was a lull in the music during which the 
audience had opportunity to summon 
enough courage to endure the succeed- 
ing torture. The music was suddenly 
still. Hong Chung Lu addressed the flute 
player. 

“Give me that flute,’’ he said brusquely. 

The flute player handed over the instru- 
ment. Hong Chung Lulookedatit carefully. 

“Now,” he said to himself, ‘‘I shall 


answer the questions within me. If I am a: 


failure as a musician I shall know it within 
the next ten minutes.” 

He bowed to the assemblage in the 
restaurant. He put the flute to his lips and 
into the noises within the room there fil- 
tered a silver strain of exquisite harmony. 
When he had finished the fears which his 
failure before American audiences had in- 
spired were lost in the crash of applause 
which greeted him. He hesitated for a 
moment, and.then bowing low he again 
addressed his audience: 

. “T shall play for you the First Moon Lily 
ong.” 
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and locked the grille across its area. Then 
he turned to the bundle upon the table. A 
moment later a man child six months old 
lay before him. The baby was red-headed. 

“This is a gift which the night gods have 
sent me, knowing the sorrow which dwells 
in my heart. This is the third member of 
the trio! The hair of this man child is red. 
Welcome, Vermilion Top! Long have I 
waited thee. This is fulfillment!” 

He cradled the child in the coverlet of 
his own bed. 

“Food first,’”’ he said, remembering the 
days of his own childhood. 

He lighted a fire in his stove, and five 
minutes later the baby was busy with a 
ration of warm milk which dripped from 
the end of a twisted cloth. 

Throughout the night, with the child be- 
side him, Hong Chung Lu lay awake. At 
dawn for a little while the guardian slept. 
When he wakened he made haste to fix two 
small bits of red paper on the outer panels 
of the door leading to the street, but lest 
the announcement of the arrival of the new 
resident might excite the curiosity of his 
countrymen Hong Chung Lu dimmed the 
brilliancy of the red paper with a smear of 
moist earth. 

Iv 
ITH the passage of the months China- 
town came to know that in the cellar 
of Hong Chung Lu there lived a baby and 
that Hong Chung Lu called this red-headed 
child his son. Chinatown asked no ques- 
tions. 

When the boy was sixteen years old Hong 
Chung Lu wrote a red-paper announcement 
which he pasted in the midst of a litter of 
similar posters on one of the dead walls 
near Grant Avenue. 

“A new man has come to my house,” the 
announcement read. ‘‘He is my son, 
Seu Lin.”’ 

A little while later the musician gave his 
attention to the boy’s future in the world 
of men. He called on the Portuguese pro- 
prietor of a little grocery store near the 
frontier where Chinatown melts into the 
Latin Quarter. 

“T wish my son to become a merchant 
and a man of business,”’ the musician ex- 
plained to this Arcos Borbao. “‘If you like 
he will work for you without payment for 
five years.” 

The Portuguese shopkeeper saw in this 
offer a means of gaining for himself some 
further share of profitable Chinese pat- 


ronage. 

“T will be glad to teach him the methods 
of American business,’ Borbao agreed. 
“*Send him to me.’”’ The Portuguese sealed 
the bargain with a repulsive smile. 

In Borbao’s grocery store young Seu Lin 
was busy from morning until night with 
boxes and packages, salt fish, rancid meat, 
questionable eggs, decaying vegetables and 
all the litter that encumbered the shelves 
and counters about him. 

Hong Chung Lu considered his property 
and the substantial status which he enjoyed 
as an old-time resident of Chinatown. 
Thinking of his adopted son, for a while he 
was half tempted to transfer his residence 
to more elaborate quarters, and then he 
decided that the humble scene of his first 
years of life in San Francisco must continue 
to be the place of happiness which he called 
home. He talked it over with Seu Lin. 

“‘T never could be happier than this,” the 
boy commented. “I would not want to 
leave this house, Papa Hong.” 

In abandoning his unselfish ambition to 
establish himself in more elaborate sur- 
roundings Hong Chung Lu enlarged his 
horizon by a more pretentious attack on 
the sources of the junk which accumulated 
in the yard behind the cellar. It became 
necessary for him to employ a husky assis- 
tant in the junk yard and another one as 
personal conductor of the one-horse wagon 
which conveyed the obsolete trophies to be 
added to the litter in the junk yard. 

‘““When my son learns the methods of 
American business, then I shall give him 
this great industry of mine,’”’ Hong Chung 
Lu resolved. 

With his increased income the junk- 
dealing musician permitted himself to in- 
dulgeinamoreelaboratemenu. At morning 
and at night the food table in the back 
room of the cellar came to be more heavily 
laden. Turtle meat, which had been an 
exceptional luxury, was enjoyed almost 
daily by the musician and his adopted son. 
From several sources in the United States, 
in the Tallahatchie swamps of northern 
Mississippi, the reaches of the Everglades 
and from the salt marshes of the California 
coast various turtle catchers dispatched to 
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Hong Chung Lu the choicest products of 
their industry. At times two or three crates 
and barrels in the cellar would be filled 
with terrapin and soft-shelled turtles from 
the South, eatable tortoises of the West and 
the horrible thirteen-scaled water wolves of 
the Florida swamps. 

“These shelled beasts demand food but 
once a year,” the musician said to his son, 
“but every month we shall feed them so 
that they may furnish fat flesh for our 
table.” 

Presently the stock of turtles became so 
large that they rolled free about the floor 
of the back room. The musician, rising 
from his bed one night, slipped on a slug- 
gish specimen which had been retrieved in 
Mississippi near Lake Cormorant. 

“This has become a blasted nuisance,” 
he said in Chinese. 

His son wakened. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

f “Nothing,” the musician replied. ‘‘Noth- 
ing. To-morrow we shall find a new domi- 
cile for these crawling brutes.”’ 

On the following day the musician dis- 
cussed with several of his countrymen the 
advisability of building a pen for his stock 
of turtles. One of them, who had lived for 
many years in Chinatown, made a sug- 
gestion. 

“Fronting the wall of your cellar is an 
abandoned cistern that was used by the 
fire department in the early days. It is 
forgotten. The street surface has sealed it 
with three feet of concrete. There may bea 
little seepage water in it, but probably it 
is dry.”’ 

The abandoned-cistern idea appealed to 
Hong Chung Lu. He had a doorway cut 
through the concrete retaining wall that 
formed the front barrier of his domicile. 
The workmen burrowed for ten feet through 
the clay until they encountered the surface 
of the wall of the circular brick cistern. It 
was the work of an hour to drive an open- 
ing through these bricks. Hong Chung Lu 
lighted a candle and held it from him into 
the echoing tank. Before him the faint 
rays of the candle showed him a circular 
opening twenty feet in diameter. The bot- 
tom of the tank was covered with water. 
He tied a stone to a string and sounded the 
water, discovering that its depth was less 
than one foot. He walked to the kitchen 
of his cellar and began transferring his 
stock of turtles to the black interior of the 
abandoned cistern. By nightfall the work 
was accomplished. Within a month he had 
enlarged the doorway of the tank and fixed 
across the opening a hinged door of heavy 
wood. His junk wagon was impressed for 
the purpose of hauling sand from Golden 
Gate Park during spare hours, and pres- 
ently against half the perimeter of the 
tank there lay a little sand beach on which 
a score or more of turtles were wont to vary 
their liquid environment with a more stable 
resting place. A bright-red square of silk 
suspended above the door of the tank cut 
off all suggestion of what lay beyond. 

“This is indeed an admirable arrange- 
ment,”’ Hong Chung Lu said to his‘son one 
night. ‘‘We have food of first quality in a 
place where it cannot be stolen. We could 
spend a hundred years in this cellar in 
comfort and security.”’ The musician 
picked up a flute from a table before him. 
**T will play the Song of Contentment.” 

Seu Lin listened, but the lines of content- 
ment did not discover themselves upon his 
face. The musician laid down his flute. 

““My son,” he said, ‘‘what is troubling 
you? The press of business? Your rela- 
tions with your employer?” 

“Tt is nothing,” the young man replied. 
“Tt is nothing—except that I do not think 
my associate is a man of honor.” 

Some days later an express company de- 
livered to the musician’s door a heavy box 
three feet square and nearly two yards long. 
Hong Chung Lu tumbled the box down his 
cellar stairs. He read the address and 
labels upon the box. 

“This will be from Lum Yat, the laun- 
dryman at the city of Clarksdale in the 
state of Mississippi.”” He read a half dozen 
Chinese characters painted on the address 
label. “‘He warns me to beware of the 
two great water wolves herein.’ 

The musician picked up a hatchet and 
set about breaking the top from the box 
which lay before him. One of the panels 
of the box came away under the blows of 
the hatchet. Hong Chung Lu looked into 
the box. He saw therein two giant turtles 
whose rough, repulsive shells bore witness 
of their great age. Each of the thirteen 
armored segments of their shells was larger 
than a man’s two hands. 
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Hong Chung Lu shifted the box to a 
position near the door of the turtle tank. 
He broke away the remaining cover of the 
box with several heavy blows of the hatchet. 
With an iron bar he dislodged the occu- 
pants of the box. One of them snapped 
a at the bar with his parrotlike 

eak. 


“You are indeed a wolf,’”’ commented 
Hong Chung Lu. “Twin giants. Twin 
brothers of the giant Ch’en. There! You 
are safe within the tank. On some future 
day I shall have a great feast and invite a 
dozen of my friends to eat you.” 

He stood for a moment looking at the 
pair of great turtles where they lay upon 
the little artificial beach within the tank. 
A four-inch turtle rested on the sand in 
front of one of the water wolves. The big 
turtle’s neck struck from beneath his ar- 
mor. An instant later the smaller turtle’s 
shell was ripped from its owner’s quiver- 
ing tissues. The cannibal water wolf pro- 
ceeded deliberately to enjoy the repast 
which his savage skill had earned. The 
musician acted quickly. 

“Hola!”’ he exclaimed. He summoned 
his assistant from the junk yard back of the 
kitchen. ‘I have a pair of hard-shelled 
fiends who must have domiciles unto them- 
selves, else they will soon have eaten the 
last of their little brothers.” 

The assistant brought a dozen heavy 
planks and some lengths of steel wire. 
Hong Chung Lu courageously descended 
into the tank. As he did so one of the giant 
turtles started for him. He fended the 
enémy off with an iron bar, and after an 
hour’s exciting work the cannibals were 
safely separated from their fellows by the 
wire-bound planks of a substantial cage. 

“There, great ones! Until the day of 
execution that will be your home.” 

When the musician’s son arrived at eve- 
ning Hong Chung Lu told him of the pair 
of giant turtles. 

“Tt will cost much money to feed them,”’ 
the young man commented. 

“We can afford to feed them,” the 
musician returned. “How are your affairs » 
at the store of the Portuguese?”’ 

“Not enough purchases are made to pay 
the expenses of the store, and yet each 
month Borbao seems to grow more pros- 
perous.” 

“Perhaps he has other business interests 
that we know not of.” 

“He has no other business interests.” 

But in this the boy was wrong. Each 
month from Portugal Borbao received three 
cases of sardines. These he invariably in- 
spected himself, and though Seu Lin had 
not noticed it, two or three tins of sardines 
from each box failed to find their resting 
place with their fellows upon the shelves of 
the store. These tins had covered the miles 
from Portugal to San Francisco, but they 
had not been packed by the fishermen of 
Portugal. On the bright surface of these 
segregated tins lay two drops of solder in- 
stead of one. The tins had been prepared 
and packed on the China coast at Macao, 
where their contents had been cooked in 
one of the hundred copper kettles in the 
opium factory of that Portuguese colony. 

On this night that Seu Lin spoke to his 
foster father concerning the integrity of the 
business affairs of his Portuguese associate 
Borbao was actively engaged in the illicit 
traffic from which he derived the substance 
of his income. Shortly before midnight the 
Portuguese removed from the bottom of a 
little locked trunk in his living room above 
the grocery store two sardine tins. He put 
on his overcoat and placed the sardine tins 
in the right-hand pocket of his coat. He 
walked toward the center of the city down 
Stockton Street. Where Stockton Street 
dives into the tunnel which lies between 
Chinatown and downtown San Francisco 
the Portuguese looked behind him for a 
moment. ; 

Except for two pedestrians the street was 
deserted. He walked into the Stockton 
Street tunnel. 

The lights of a street car clattering up the 
grade toward him flared on the arched in- 
terior of the tunnel. Borbao waited, idling 
until the car had passed, and then in the 
obscurity accentuated by the dim lights 
overhead he continued his course. 

He approached a bricked-up doorway 
which had been cut in the tunnel lining 
along the west sidewalk. Through this 
brick barrier a hole had been broken. Four 
feet above the sidewalk six courses of bricks 
had been removed for a distance of a foot 
or so, leaving an opening approximately a 
foot square. 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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$77,000,000 Season’s Business of 
Del Monte Kood Products 
Handled on Three Elliott-Fisher Mach 


A whole year’s business crowded into a few months makes Rush Work 
Bookkeeping Imperative for the California Packing Corporation. 


Elliott-Fisher System keeps it accurate and up-to-date. 


ae the year’s business of a 
great national concern crowded into 
150 working days. Think of the speed 
necessary in handling the accounting, 
the seriousness of any delays caused 
by errors, the ,necessity of constant 
checking of accounts. 


Last year the accounting department 
of the California Packing Corporation 
posted and proved some 300,000 Ac- 
counts Receivable items, a business 
totalling over $77,000,000. This ac- 
counting had to be handled in 150 work- 
ing days, because the bulk of this com- 
Quantity 
production in accounting was as neces- 
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turing. Only three Elliott-Fisher Flat- 
Bed Machines were required to handle 
this situation. 
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packer of canned 
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and food special- 
ties in the world. 
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This corporation has over 89 canneries 
located along the Pacific Coast from 
Alaska to Mexico and in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Its bookkeeping was formerly 
on a pen-method basis, which proved 
entirely inadequate. 


The Elliott-Fisher System gives quan- 
tity production in accounting. It gives 
control of accuracy, logical routine, and 
a combination of operations. 


With Elliott-Fisher the work is on a 
daily-balance basis. Ledger, statement, 
and proof sheet journal are written at 
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anced as posted and a da 
proves the accuracy of ey 
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or even bound volumes- 
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registration on all carbon c: 
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This is the kind of Elliott- 
Fisher Machine that gives 
quantity production in 
accounting to the packers 
of Del Monte Brand Food 
Products. 


Its Del Monte 
trade mark is in 
every store that 
sells high-grade 
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source of the announcement of his son’s 
misfortune. He made his way rapidly to 
Borbao’s store, but it was closed. In front 
of it stood a plain-clothes man. On one of 
the dead walls littered with red-paper bulle- 
tins Hong Chung Lu read an announcement 
which had been posted within the hour. 


“The keeper of the grocery store and Seu 
Lin, son of Hong Chung Lu, are arrested by 
the white police for selling opium.” 


- As quickly as his feet would carry him 
Hong Chung Lu went to where his son was 
confined. At the door of the jail he was 
refused admittance. 

“You Chinks are all alike. Beat it before 
I lock you up!” the man in uniform 
threatened. 

The musician walked slowly back to his 
cellar. He ate his supper in solitude. He 
reviewed meanwhile the factors of evidence 
which memory contributed. On the next 
day he called at the office of an attorney. 

“My son is arrested,’ he said. “He is 
charged with selling opium.” 

The pair called at the jail and the at- 
torney gained an audience with Seu Lin. 
Hong Chung Lu asked his foster son one 
question. 

“On my word of honor,” the boy re- 
plied, ‘“‘before your gods and mine, I knew 
nothing of Borbao’s criminal industry.” 

A great weight lifted from the musician’s 
heart. 

‘All will be well, my son,” he promised. 
“The truth is first. Truth is greater than 
death.” 

When the case came to trial the musician’s 
son was railroaded and Borbao was re- 
leased. 

“A frame-up,”’ the Portuguese said in his 
own defense. ‘‘That bird is a slick one.” 
To himself he reflected that a fall guy was 
good insurance against the disaster which 
seemed to attend his illicit activity. 

A month after Seu Lin had been sent to 
the penitentiary to begin a ten-year sen- 
tence Hong Chung Lu visited him. 

“Tam told that for ten years your life 
must be spent within this hell,” the mu- 
sician said to his son. 

“Not ten years, Papa Hong,” the boy 
replied. “If I am good and if I do my work 
I will be released almost four years before 
that time.” 

That afternoon the musician returned to 
San Francisco. He went directly to his 
residence. He sat for an hour in the front 
room of his cellar overcome by a cloud of 
melancholy which presently gave way to 
black despair. Then suddenly his mood 
lightened. He reached for his flute. Softly 
he played Twin Butterflies. With the last 
note of the air his memory pictured the 
Fu-chau chapter of his life. He sensed the 
wrong which had obtained in the convic- 
tion of his son. Deep in his heart he felt a 
quickened venom—a passion of malignant 
hatred for the Portuguese. He lifted his 
flute and into the glaring day shrieked the 
wild notes of the Heu Gow Chung—the 
Blood Song of the mountain men. 

“When the gods fail, a man may balance 
the ledgers of blood with the steel of his 
own strong hands.” He called to his assist- 
ant, who was busy in the junk yard of the 
cellar. ‘‘When your companion returns I 
would speak with both of you.” 

At evening the musician’s second em- 
ployee returned. Hong Chung Lu talked 
with his two men for a little while. They 
left him and went to the junk yard behind 
the cellar. A minute later they drove from 
it in the junk wagon. Late that night they 
returned. In the wagon, half concealed 
under a dozen broken chairs, lay a great 
basket. The two Chinamen unloaded the 
wagon. While they were at work the 
musician appeared at the back doorway of 
the cellar. 

“You succeeded?”* he asked. 

“Master, we have succeeded.” 
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Presently the pair came toward the cellar 
door carrying the great basket between 
them. They set the basket down in the 
front room of the cellar. The musician 
dismissed his two employees. He locked 
the back door of his cellar, and across the 
front door leading to the street he fixed the 
heavy iron grille. He returned and seated 
himself at the table near which lay the 
basket. His reverie lasted for half an hour. 
Then he got up and broke the three fasten- 
ings which confined the lid of the basket. 
In the basket bound with fine catgut lay 
the Portuguese. A crimson-silk handker- 
chief was stretched tightly between his 
open jaws. His lips were bared in a repul- 
sive smile. Hong Chung Lu lifted the limp 
hulk of the Portuguese from the basket. 

““Wake up,” he said. “One little pill of 
opium cannot make you sleep forever.” 

He placed the Portuguese on a heavy 
ebony chair. He stripped the strings from 
a half dozen of his instruments of music 
hanging against the wall and with these 
catgut cords he tied the Portuguese in an 
erect position. The Chinaman seated him- 
self a little way from his inert companion. 
For half the night he waited patiently for 
the Portuguese to regain consciousness. It 
was after midnight before Borbao’s eyelids 
lifted. Presently the malignant glitter of 
the man’s eyes spoke of returning life. 
Hong Chung Lu addressed his prisoner. 

“You can hear me now. Because of you 
my son must rot for six long years within 
the stone walls of a hell that rightfully is 
yours. Listen while I play my promise to 
you.” 

The musician picked up his flute and 
into Borbao’s ears shrieked the torturing 
finale of the Blood Song. Themusicstopped. 

“That is my promise. On the day that 
a son is released, then shall I set you 
ree.” 

With the quick movements of an old 
spider Hong Chung Lu wove replacement 
strings above the ones which bound the 
Portuguese. Presently, except for his new 
set of restraining cords, Borbao was free of 
the chair to which he had been bound. The 
musician selected a little stick of incense 
from a silver box. He turned his head away 
in lighting it. He held it for ten seconds 
under Borbao’s nostrils. 

“You will sleep for an hour or two.” 

The head of the Portuguese sank and his 
lids masked his venomous eyes. 

The musician swept aside the silk cur- 
tain which concealed the door to the turtle 
pen. He opened the door. He returned to 
where Borbao drooped listless between the 
arms of the ebony chair. He picked up the 
Portuguese and carried him to the door of 
the turtle pen. He cast Borbao from him 
into the darkness. The Portuguese landed 
heavily on the little sand beach four feet 
below. The musician stepped lightly down 
a short ladder which led to the floor of the 
turtle pen. He worked rapidly at the cat- 
gut strings which bound Borbao’s hands 
and feet. From the mouth of the Portu- 
guese Hong Chung Lu removed the crimson 
gag. 

“Enjoy your liberty,” he said. ‘Now 
you are as free as my beloved son.” 

He mounted the little ladder which led 
to his cellar room. He turned and locked 
the door to the turtle pen. During the 
night the existing fastenings were aug- 
mented by the addition of four steel hasps. 
Dawn was breaking when the musician had 
finished. He felt the fatigue of the night’s 
work heavy upon his body. For an hour 
he slept. 

Each month Hong Chung Lu visited his 
son in the penitentiary. Much of the time 
between these visits the musician spent sit- 
ting before a little shrine which he fixed at 
the head of the boy’s empty bed in his 
cellar. For hours each day he sat before the 
shrine playing softly on his flute. On his 
eleventh visit to his son he carried a little 
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bowl in which grew the roots of three lily 
bulbs. From these bulbs lifted six flowering 
stalks. 

“To-morrow is the first day of the First 
Moon,” he mused. “‘These blossoms speak 
a promise of new life. My son will know 
happiness in the message which these lilies 
bring.” 

An hour later he entered the great iron 
gates of the penitentiary. He made his way 
to the visitors’ room. 

“‘T wish to see my son, Seu Lin,” he said 
to the clerk. 

“Seu Lin died last week—lungs,’”’ the 
clerk informed him. 

Hong Chung Lu stood motionless for ten 
seconds, and then the bow! of lilies crashed 
from his hands upon the tile floor. 

On the train returning to San Francisco 
his head bowed a little and two hard lines 
appeared at the corners of his mouth. Ex- 
cept for this he gave no outward sign of the 
torture that raged within his soul. 

“‘An intelligent man recognizes the will 
of heaven.” 

At San Francisco he returned directly to 
his cellar. 

At midnight into the street noises of the 
welcome with which Chinatown greeted 
the New Year there shrieked the notes of 
the Blood Song. The musician laid down 
his flute. From a little silver box he took 
three sticks of incense. He drew the silk 
curtain from where it hung over the door 
that led to the turtle tank. Ata little lamp 
he lighted the three sticks of incense and 
threw them quickly through the wicket 
into the turtle pen. 

“This is the perfume of sleep,’’ he said. 

The silk curtain dropped to its place. 
Hong Chung Lu returned to his chair be- 
fore the shrine at the head of his son’s bed. 
He began to play the gentle music of Twin 
Butterflies, but with the fifth note he laid 
the flute down. For ten minutes he sat 
motionless. He rose to his feet. 

“The perfume of sleep will have accom- 
plished its work,” he said half aloud. 

He walked to the door of the turtle tank 
and removed the silk curtain. He unlocked 
the several locks which were before him. 
He opened the door, and a minute later 
when his eyes had become accustomed to 
the darkness before him he stepped down 
the short ladder to the little sand beach. 
On the wet sand lay the Portuguese. Hong 
rae Lu touched the inert form with his 

oot. 

“Presently you will waken,” he said. 
“After a while you will sleep again—what- 
ever is left of you.”’ 

He walked to the crude pen in which lay 
the giant turtles. He poked a little stick at 
one of them. The turtle struck with all the 
vemon of a rattlesnake. 

“Hai! You are ready for your work!” 

With three quick blows of a hatchet the 
Musician broke open the cage wherein raged 
the water wolves. Before he had gained the 
pe of the tank the two great turtles were 

ree. 

Hong Chung Lu shut the barrier of the 
tank behind him. The third lock of the 
door clicked sharply. 

He called through the wicket: ‘Seu Lin, 
my son, is dead!”’ 

” From within the tank a wild cry answered 
im. 

The Musician lighted a stick of incense 
at the shrine beside the empty bed wherein 
his son had slept. He sat down and reached 
for his flute. Into the torture shrieks that 
lifted from within the tank there melted the 
gentle music of Twin Butterflies: 


Love that was all of life 
Lived but to die. 

Sorrow has crushed him— 
Lone butterfly. 


The cries within the tank werestilled. The 
music ended. In the house of the musician 
was silence. 
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>» ENIUS LEAVES TO NOVICES 
gNe JE FANTASTIC AND OS- 
“TENTATIOUS, AND ITSELF 
* PIERCES DIRECTLY TOTHE 
SIMPLE AND THE TRUE | 


Those of us who lay no claim to genius may take guidance 


from genius. 

Here at the Peerless factory we have bent our best 
efforts to the attainment of simplicity, in our organization 
as in our product. 


Red tape and the trappings of industrial oligarchy find no 


place here in our relations with one another. The trappings 
of show are barred from the Peerless Motor Car. 

Though we may not hope to build the mythical «perfect 
car,” we may approach it, and we believe that the Peerless | 
Two-power-range Eight stands today very far out on the | 
road to what may be called the perfection of human attain- 
ment in motor car building. | 

It has been five years since we reached, in the develop- | 
ment of the Two-power-range Eight, what we had striven | 
for as our ideal and completely rounded out performance | 
of efficient simplicity in a motor car. 

Since then we have refined this car— but we have never 
found it necessary to change it fundamentally. 

The present Peerless Two-power-range Eight expresses, 
more eloquently than we can do in words, the real spirit of 
our organization—to “pierce directly to the simple and 


the true.” 


Peerless Motor Car Company 


Touring Car $3,230 Roadster $3,200 
Coupé $3,920 Sedan $4,140 Sedan-Limousine $4,400 


F, O. B. CLEVELAND: Subject to change without notice 
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““No! No! Never!” he exclaimed. “The 
most cruel people in the world were the 
Beskides or Bessenyék; and Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus says that ——’”’ 

“Hold on, there!”’ I begged him. “How 
do those cruel people get into this, and who 
was that man you mentioned so lightly?” 

“Dear sir,’’ said the Magyar earnestly, 
“the Olahs claim ——” 

“Olahs? Ola4hs? This is the first time 
I ever heard of them! Who let them into 
this argument, and what are Olahs?”’ 

“Dear sir, the Olahs are the Rumanians 
of to-day. The Olahs, or Rumanians, 
claim ——” 

“Look here: If the Ol4hs and the Ru- 
manians are the same thing, why not call 
them Rumanians and leave out the Ola4hs? 
That Olah stuff means next to nothing to 
me or to any other American. So far as we 
are concerned, you might as well call them 
Blups or Glugs or Oompahs. If you want 
us to understand you, you must be simple 
and concise. Remember, above all else, to 
be simple.” 

‘Very well, dear sir. The Olahs, or Ru- 
manians, claim that they have inhabited 
the eastern end of Hungary continuously 
since Trajan colonized that territory; but 
Constantinus Porphyrogenitus ——’” 
“Just a moment! Who is this Trajan?” 


h 

“But who was he? Who was he? Why 
quote him? And please call him Con!” 

“Dear sir, Con was a Greek emperor. In 
950 Con tells us that the Beskides the 
most cruel enemies of the Magyars, lived 
next to the territory in which the Olahs, or 
Rumanians, claimed to have lived, so that 
they couldn’t have lived there at all.” 

“T don’t see it. I don’t know what you’re 
driving at. You’ll have to make it clearer.” 

‘‘Dear sir, because of the extreme cruelty 
of the Beskides the territory next to them 
was left uninhabited. The Olahs, or Ru- 
manians, claim that their ancestors lived 
in that territory when the Magyars entered 
Hungary in 895; but Constantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus informs us that in 896 there 
was nobody living there. The Magyars had 
entered Hungary, but the eastern portion 
of the land was uninhabited.’’ 

“Well, what did Con know about it? 
Was he writing for a Greek newspaper, or 
what?” 

“No, dear sir! Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus was an emperor who personally 
investigated conditions in Hungary for the 
sole purpose of investigating.”’ 

“But isn’t there a chance that if Con 
wrote his report in 950 on conditions which 
existed in 896, he may have made some bad 
slips?” 


“‘The Hands of Robbers”’ 
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“Tt is hardly possible, dear sir. An em- 
peror’s position is such that he would have 
no occasion to distort the truth.” 

“There is something in what you say. 
At any rate we will allow that point to 
pass. But you said something about the 
Emperor Trajan colonizing that territory. 
How about that?” 

“Dear sir, the Emperor Trajan colonized 
that teritory; but each of the three 
authors, Flavius Vopiscus, Eutropius and 
Rufus Lextus, records the fact that the 
Roman emperors moved every inhabitant 
out of that region. The Rumanians, or 
Olahs, claim that they descended from the 
Romans living there, but there was nobody 
living there, so their claims are false.” 

“That sounds fair enough. But if the 
Rumanians didn’t descend from somebody 
who didn’t exist whom did they descend 
from?” 

“Dear sir, in the year 1010 the great 
Saint Stephen, king of the Magyars, sent 
out Magyars to colonize the uninhabited 
region which the Rumanians claim to have 
occupied before our arrival. These colonies 
were increased from time to time, until the 
Tartars ——”’ 

“How did the Tartars get into the story? 
I thought we were talking about Ru- 
manians.” 

“The Tartars, dear sir, swept down from 
Tartary in the year 1245, and massacred 
great numbers of Magyars. They killed off 
thousands and thousands of the Magyar 
colonists in Transylvania and put an end 
to Magyar expansion; so the kings of Hun- 
gary permitted wandering shepherds from 
Rumania and Bulgaria to cross the moun- 
tains with their flocks and herds. These 
wandering shepherds are the Olahs, or Ru- 
manians of to-day. Therefore, if Transyl- 
vania is taken away from the Magyars and 
given to the Rumanians, or Olahs, dear sir, 
it will be taken from a nation which first 
made the land safe, and given to the de- 
scendants of wandering shepherds who were 
received in unsupecting friendship.” 


What Could be Simpler? 


That, in brief, was the manner in which 
the Magyar presented the case. He re- 
ferred to many other things in the course of 
his chat. He proved by philology that the 
Rumanian language didn’t come from the 
place where the Rumanians claimed that it 
did. He dragged Albania and Thessaly 
into the story. He devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the Western Goths, the 
Eastern Goths, the Gepids and the Avars. 
He spoke of Krass6-Szérény and upward of 
thirty other districts that I couldn’t make 
a note of because I hadn’t the slightest idea 
how to spell them. He worked Saint Ladis- 
laus into the narrative, as well as King 
Geza II, the Wallon Italians, the Saxons, 
King Andrew II, the German Order of 
Knights, King Bela III, the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, the Greek Church, Rumanian 
national literature, the lack of culture 
among the early Rumanians—and all these 
features, I believe, are quite necessary to 
a lucid and scholarly presentation of 
the case. 

If I were to go at all thoroughly into 
any one of the many moot points which 
are constantly being mooted by the 
Czechs and the Slovaks and the Ru- 
manians and the Jugo-Slavs and the 
Magyars on the largest and loudest 
mooters on which any mooting has 
been done in modern times, this little 
thumbnailsketch would run on tosuch 
an unconscionable length that there 
would be no room in the back of the 
magazine for any of the advertise- 
ments which are so essential if the sub- 
scriber is to purchase his copy at five 
cents, and if the author is to live in 
the style of which the butchers, the 
tailors and the grocers are trying to 
break him. Several volumes could be 
written on the historical claims which 
the Czechs and the Magyars set up to 
that part of old Hungary which is 
now Slovakia. Several more volumes 
could be written on the Rumanian 
and the Magyar claims to Transyl- 
vania. Tocut down the length of any 
one of these claims is to be accused of 
being superficial. The Slavs who read 
these paragraphs will accuse me of 
being sufficiently superficial to float 
round on a bowl of skimmed milk. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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the self-determination of peoples, there is 
not a country in which self-determination 
exists. Austria is not permitted to deter- 
mine its future. The Germans in Bohemia 
have as much chance of self-determination 
as has a bucket of oats in front of a horse. 
The same thing is true of Magyars in Slo- 
vakia, Ukrainians in Poland, Poles in Bo- 
hemia and Magyars in Rumania. These 
are only a few instances; but they are 
typical of the work which the peace con- 
ference has done behind the pretty scenery 
of self-determination. 

There are, I know, many people in the 
United States who will object rabidly to 
any such defamation of that august body. 
If these people will hark back six or seven 
harks they will recall that one of the most 
austere and intense American supporters 
of the peace conference and its works once 
gave an English newspaper an enormous 
amount of free advertising. This paper, he 
said, was the only one he ever read, be- 
cause of its wonderful grasp of European 
politics. He was referring to the Times. 

“For the first time,”’ says an editorial in 
the London Times of March 4, 1920, “‘the 
British public have now seen the European 
Areopagus—the Supreme Council of the 
peace conference—at work under their eyes. 
They have beheld its cowardice, its vacilla- 
tion, its meanness. They have watched it 
as it jettisoned one doctrine after another 
as the fears and the hopes of each triumvir 
for his own electorate seemed to demand. 
They have observed it fumbling and grop- 
ing from one subject to another without 
knowledge to illuminate it or principle to 
guide its steps. That has been a very whole- 
some object lesson to them. It has explained 
to them the character of much that was 
done in Paris. They understand now how 
the whole treaty was made, and they know 
why it was made so ill.”’ 

There will also be many people who wish 
to take me to task for what I have said re- 
garding the buncombe which has been 
written concerning Magyar oppression of 
the different nationalities within the bor- 
ders of the old kingdom. To these people I 
would like to quote a statement made by 
Theodore Roosevelt to a prominent Hun- 
garian in 1904. 

“T know the history of Hungary,” said 
Roosevelt, “‘and I cannot but admire the 
manner in which the dominant Magyar na- 
tion manages so many different nationali- 
ties and religions—manages to keep them 
loyal to their country, as they have been 
for so many centuries. We have the same 
problem in America, and in this respect we 
have much to learn from Hungary.”’ 

For all these reasons the Magyars lift up 
their voices and shout ‘“‘Nem! Nem! Soha!’’— 
No! No! Never!—when they speak of the 
dismemberment of the kingdom. Hungary 
is covered with antidismemberment post- 
ers, the most popular one being the blood- 
red relief map of Hungary as it was before 
the war, with great cracks running across it 
along the new dismemberment lines of the 
peace treaty, and with the words ‘‘Nem! 
Nem! Soha!” splashed beneath it. 

But there are many other protesting 
posters. A new one is issued every few 
weeks, and all the shop windows and all 
the billboards and all the blank walls dis- 
play it until a new one appears. One shows 
a relief map of Hungary with a hand plung- 
ing a cruel-looking knife into it and carving 
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off huge chunks. ‘Can we endure it?” 
asks the Magyar word beneath the map— 
intimating that the Magyars are practically 
out of endurance. Another shows a Mag- 
yar peasant in his national costume, clasp- 
ing a map of Hungary to his breast and 
protecting it against the attacks of birds 
of prey. Still another shows huge hands 
grasping at different sides of Hungary. 
“Thieves’ hands,” says the title of this 
poster. Others show Magyar warriors in full 
armor defending the industry, the art and 
the religion of the western world from the 
Tartar hordes and the Turkish invasion. 
The Magyars say that prior to their wars 
against the onrushing Turks back in the 
sixteenth century, eighty-five per cent of 
the population of Hungary was pure Mag- 
yar, but that so many Magyars fell before 
the Turks that at the close of the Turkish 
wars the population was only forty-four 
per cent pure Magyar. This terrible loss of 
life took place in only a few decades; and 
because of it Hungary claims the title of the 
Ancient Bulwark of Christendom. By per- 
mitting Hungary’s dismemberment, say 
the posters, Christendom will be making a 
very evil return for the debt which it owes 
to Hungary. ‘‘He who would dismember 
Hungary,” reads one poster, ‘‘is paving the 
way for a fresh war.”’ ‘“‘Do you want four 
Alsace-Lorraines?’’ demandsanother, which 
represents the four dismembered sections 
bursting into flames. “‘Presburg, the Mag- 
yar Strasburg,’’ reads still another, refer- 
ring to the ancient Magyar city on the 
Danube which the Czechs have occupied. 

The mental picture which the average 
American has formed of the Magyar, or 
Hungarian, I believe, is a somewhat errone- 
ous one. The popular impression of him, if 
I am not mistaken, is that he is one of the 
hardest of hard-boiled eggs—a low person 
with a baroque mustache who gets into vio- 
lent fights on Sundays. In reality the true 
Hungarian is one of the most amiable, hos- 
pitable and attractive persons that one can 
find in Central Europe. On this fact the 
surrounding nationalities base some of 
their loudest shrieks. “‘Everyone who goes 
to Hungary,” they claim, “falls into the 
clutches of the Magyar aristocrats, and is 
hoodwinked by their fine manners and 
their fluent lies and their generous hospi- 
tality!” 

It is a fact that practically every Amer- 
ican or Englishman who goes to Hungary is 
more favorably inclined toward the claims 
of the Magyars than toward those of most 
of the surrounding nationalities. To say, 
however, that all of them are hoodwinked 
is to make a statement which cannot pos- 
sibly be true. There must be quite a num- 
ber of Englishmen and Americans who are 
still capable of nailing lies, seeing through 
fine manners and resisting the debilitating 
influences of hospitality, whether these 
parlor tricks originate with Magyars, Celts, 
Slavs or Germans. Roosevelt liked the 
Magyars, and it is highly probable that the 
amount of hoodwinking that was success- 
fully foisted off on him would have dis- 
couraged the most hardened foister. 

However, the true Magyar is either an 
aristocrat or a lover of the pomp and gauds 
of aristocracy. The newcomer writhes in- 
ternally when he hears for the first time 
the form of farewell that is used so fre- 
quently by Magyar underlings and shop- 
keepers—‘‘Ich kiisse die Hdnde’’; or “I 
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kiss the hands.”” The Viennese, too, have 
that odd form of expression. One walks 
out of a restaurant or a theater or a store 
amid an echoing volley of “I kiss the 
hands!”’ It’s enough, as the less cultured 
American is sometimes heard to remark, to 
get your goat. But the Magyar likes it. 
He is a monarchist by nature. He wants a 
king. He is a superiorist; he feels that he 
is far better than any of the surrounding 
nationalities; and when asked about it he 
freely admits it. In the perpetual wrangle 
about culture which is constantly going on 
in Central Europe, the voice of the Magyar 
rings out loud and clear above all the 
others—not necessarily because his culture 
is so much better than all the others, but 
because he feels confident that there’s no- 
body with a culture which has his, so to 
speak, shaded. 

When a Central European gets his legs 
under a table and starts to discourse on his 
culture he can run on for hours at a time 
unless he is forcibly shut off. He argues 
either that the other nations have no cul- 
ture or that the other nations stole their 
culture from his own. The Czechs, for 
example, snort loudly at Magyar culture, 
saying that the Magyars stole what little 
they have from the Slovaks. This makes 
the Magyars almost wild with rage, and 
they howl frantically that the Czechs are 
rude and cultureless, and that the Magyar 
culture is worth eighteen or twenty cul- 
tures like that of the Czechs. They speak 
of their cultures in much the same way 
as chiefs of laboratories discuss diph- 
theria cultures. They mention them as 
though they could be injected into the 
forearm with a hypodermic needle. To an 
outsider who is getting his eightieth or 
ninetieth cultural earful in the course of 
about two weeks most of the Central 
European culture conversationsoundsabout 
the same way as a cultural squabble be- 
tween the cities of Terre Haute, Kansas 
City, E] Paso and Elmira would sound. 


Unwelcome Excitement 


The Magyar, however, believes and has 
good reason for believing that he is more 
advanced in his civilization than are the 
Slovaks, the Rumanians and all the other 
peoples who have been under Magyar rule 
for so many centuries. And the Magyar 
has been a fighting man for centuries. He 
is a born warrior. He has been accustomed 
to fight for what is his. Being a superiorist 
he believes that it is genuinely better for 
the nationalities of the old Hungary to be 
under his rule than to be under their own 
rule. He sincerely believes that every part 
of the old kingdom belongs to him as much 
as Budapest belongs to him. Having been 
accustomed in the past to fight for what is 
his he intends to keep right on fighting for 
what he considers his. Sooner or later he 
will fight for all the parts of the old king. 
dom that have been taken from him—just 
as we would fight eventually to get back 
South Dakota if the Grabbonians took it 
away from us. Germany has no argument 
to put up over the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
and German Poland; Austria has no 
ground for protest over the loss of Bohe- 
mia; but Hungary has a large amount of 
ground on which to protest loudly and per- 
sistently against the loss of her integral 
parts. ) 

For this reason the Magyar wails of 
“Nem! Nem! Soha!” cannot be sniffed at 
by any person who hopes to see the peace 
of Europe in a position where it is not likely 
to be smashed into a million fragments 
by a week from almost any Friday in: the 
future. 

For the past six years the Magyars have 
had as much unwelcome excitement as any 
nation has ever had in that period of time. 
According to the Magyars they were forced 
into the war by Austria against their wills. 
Hungary, they claim, had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose. They also claim 
that they have always had rather more 
than less sympathy for the Serbs—against 
whom the opening guns in the great war 
were fired by Austria-Hungary—and that 
their admiration for England and America 
has always been very great. All the Mag- 
yars, moreover, say that they detest Aus- 
tria and have always detested her. Aus- 
tria, they say, has always made cat’s-paws 
out of them—has always treated them like 
yokels. It is a fact that Hungarian society 
would never receive the Austrian and the 
Czech army officers before the war. The 
Magyars also claim that they have no use 
for Germany and never have had—that 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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a man could draw out as much as 2000 
crowns a month, but no more. There was 
only one newspaper—the red newspaper; 
and that printed nothing but Bolshevik 
news. The whole world was represented as 
going Bolshevik—especially America; and 
copies of the socialist paper The New York 
Call, bearing across the top of the front 
page the slogan “‘ Proletarians of the World, 
Unite,’ were distributed in Budapest to 
show that Bolshevism was strongly in- 
trenched in the United States. The bour- 
geoisie were thrown into prison. Daily lists 
were issued of the people who were to be 
shot because of anti-Bolshevik sympathies. 
A red army was formed, and many work- 
men were forced into it against their wills. 
That is to say, some of them were forced 
in. Many other non-Bolsheviks went in of 
their own accord. 

A great many non-Bolsheviks shouted 
for Bolshevism in Hungary during Bolshe- 
vik régime, because the Magyars are great 
opportunists. 

A part of the red army was sent down 
against the Rumanians, and a part was sent 
up against the Czechs; for when the Ru- 
manians and the Czechs had seen Hungary 
lying helpless before them without an army 
or any other means of protection they had 
promptly waded in and helped themselves 
to whatever they wanted—and their wants 
were not at all modest. The section of the 
red army which went against the Ruma- 
nians got into action first, and promptly 
went to pieces. The Rumanians, fairly 
climbing.up the backs of the’ fleeing Bol- 
sheviks, came all the way across Hungary 
and into Budapest. 
August, 1919; .and on that ‘day: Bolshevik 
rule in Hungary became a thing of the past. 


‘The Stripping of Hungary 


Terrible as was the Bolshevik rule and 
the red terror in Hungary, it had one bene- 
ficial effect: Hungary having had a good 
dose of Bolshevism is permanently cured. 
It is the one country in Central Europe 
where there is no more fear of Bolshevism. 
“We know what it is now,” says the Mag- 
yars, “‘and it can never happen again. 
Anything is preferable to it. It can never 
get started in the future.” 

From August until November, 1919, the 
Rumanians occupied the Hungarian capi- 
tal. Not caring to wait for reparations 
committees to decide what indemnities 
Rumania should receive from the Central 
Empires, the Rumanians decided to be their 
own reparations committee and take what 
they wanted from Hungary while it was 
lying helpless on its back. So they went 
through Hungary with a fine-tooth comb. 
They took locomotives, freight cars and 
passenger cars. They took astronomical 
instruments, microscopes and scientific in- 
struments. They took farm tractors and 
harvesting machinery. They. took hoes 
and rakes and shovels and every other 
farming tool that they could find. They 
took corn and wheat and potatoes and all 
the other foodstuffs that the farmers didn’t 
conceal. They even took from the farmers 
the seed wheat that had been tested and 
selected after years of experimenting, and 


- shipped it back to Rumania to be ground 


up into flour. They gathered up all the 
horses and cows and sheep that they could 
find and shipped them back to Rumania. 
As a result the Magyar farmers lack farm 
implements, animals to cultivate their 
fields, and seed with which to plant them. 
There is a grave possibility that instead of 
being self-supporting in the autumn of 1920, 
as the Magyars had expected to be, another 
year may have to elapse, thanks to the 
Rumanians, before they can produce 
enough to feed themselves properly. 

After Bela Kun and his infamous crew 
had been driven from power one govern- 
ment followed another with bewildering 
rapidity. Hungary has always been cursed 
with politicians; and the post-Bolshevik 
politicians were representative curses—self- 
ish fortune hunters, for the most part. The 
governments had no semblance of strength 
and no power to keep order; and under 
them the young Magyars ran amuck, took 
the law into their own hands and killed a 
large number of the Bolsheviks who had 
made life so horrible for the Magyars. This 
sort of lynch law is only too common in the 
United States; so if Americans will con- 
sider what the Magyars endured from the 
Bolsheviks they should have no difficulty 
in understanding how it was possible for 
the young Magyars to run amuck. 

There were’ even posters in parts of 
Budapest ‘reminding the citizens of the 
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outrages which they had suffered, and sug- 
gesting by implication though not in words 
that the same treatment be accorded to the 
people who had been responsible for their 
suffering. ‘ 

During the Bolshevik régime a Magyar 
admiral named Horthy decided that the 
time was ripe for action and plenty of it. 
Horthy had served in the Adriatic with 
distinction during the war and had received 
so many decorations that when he put on 
all of them his left shoulder was five inches 
lower than his right. He was a popular 
man and a fighter. Moreover, he came of a 
fighting race; for five members of the 
Horthy family died in the great Battle of 
Mohacs in 1526, when the Magyars finally 
went down to defeat before the Turks. 
And he had a fighting name—Miklos, 
which is pure Magyar for Mike. 

Horthy went down to Szegedin, in south- 
ern Hungary, with a handful of other 
fighters, and sent out a call for volunteers. 
Officers and men flocked to him, coming in 
the most devious ways to escape the Bol- 
sheviks. The Italians helped him and sup- 
plied his men with part of the arms which 
they needed. Horthy’s men are well- 
trained, soldierly looking troops. The 
Magyars themselves say that there are 
30,000 men in Horthy’s army. As a matter 
of fact there is nearly double that number, 
at least. 

When the Rumanians moved out of 
Budapest Horthy moved in. He demanded 
order at once, and got it. He had no use 
for self-seeking, agitating politicians, or for 
strong-arm methods, and he said so frankly. 
Just after I arrived in Budapest, late last 
February, Horthy was made military dic- 
tator of Hungary with the title of chief of 
state, or regent—the ruler until a king is 
crowned. Horthy started right out to do 
the dictating, too. The politicians framed 
up a set of rules for him to work under, so 
that they could go ahead picking up all the 
loose moneys that weren’t pasted to the 
floor. Horthy’s only powers were to be the 
right to kiss his hand to the people on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at- 
tach his name to statements issued to the 
press and ride in front of the band on a 
milk-white charger. The politicians came 
to Horthy one February morning and said 
graciously: ‘‘You’reelectedregent; kindly 
step out on the balcony and address the 
populace.”’” The populace, having been 
tipped off, was in front of the building 
shouting itself hoarse; and the politicians 
figured that Horthy would not dare to 
refuse the popular demand. 

Horthy, however, knew exactly what he 
wanted, and he didn’t care how long he 
kept the populace standing in front of his 
residence. He demanded the right of send- 
ing parliament home when it got too windy, 
of making war without publishing his in- 
tentions several weeks ahead of time to the 
people whom he planned to hit, and of hay- 
ing several other highly dictatorial privi- 
leges—and of having them right away. 


“Al City of Madmen’”’ 


“After you have made these little 
changes,” said Admiral Horthy to the 
waiting politicians with a benevolent smile, 
“the program will proceed. Until then the 
eager populace will not be addressed.”’ 

His demands were acceded to with some 
reluctance; whereupon he gratefully ac- 
cepted the dictatorship, while the pro- 
fessional politicians started hunting for a 
soft place on which, as one might say, to 
get off. 

Before I left Vienna for Budapest several 
people had occasion to ask me where I was 
going. When I mentioned Budapest they 
shook their heads knowingly. “‘You’ll see 
a city of madmen,” they said. ‘‘They’re 
all crazy down there! The city is covered 
with posters demanding pogroms. The 
white terror which exists is worse than the 
red terror at its height.” 

I floated down the Danube to Budapest 
with both eyes wide open for madmen 
rushing along the banks with knives in 
their hands. I saw nothing but the swollen 
brown waters of the Danube, the flat, mo- 
notonous and wonderfully rich Hungarian 
farm lands and millions of wild mallard 
ducks. The Danube has worked up con- 
siderable of a reputation for beauty and 
blueness, on account of Mr. Strauss’ cele- 
brated waltz. It is, however, not particu- 
larly beautiful and not at all blue between 
Vienna and Budapest. Instead of The 
Beautiful Blue Danube, Mr. Strauss should 
have written a jazz melody entitled Down 
on the Danube There Are Dandy Ducks, or 
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something like that, if he wanted to be 
strictly up to date and truthful. As the 
little steamer churned downstream she was 
constantly surrounded by flocks of ducks 
which got out of the river ahead of her 
and circled round behind her to settle again 
and resume their feeding; blue-winged teal, 
geese, black swans, widgeon and mallards, 
but mostly mallards. There were mallards 
in twos and tens and hundreds and thou- 
sands. They passed the steamer in never- 
ending flocks. The Danube has from three 
to eight channels and innumerable back- 
waters and bayous all along the flat Dan- 
ube basin, and the steamer was only kick- 
ing the ducks out of the main channel. I 
strongly recommend the Danube as a 
duck hunters’ paradise. 

Though there were no madmen rushing 


_ along the banks of the Danube there were 


a number of men on the steamer who be- 
came so extremely upset that they might 
have been called mad by a purist. There 
were 500 passengers on that steamer, and 
there were cabins for only thirty-eight of 
them. It is only a one-day trip from 
Vienna to Budapest; but owing to the 
aversion of the steamboat officials to over- 
work themselves the boats didn’t run after 
nightfall. Consequently the steamer tied 
up a few miles out of Budapest; and the 
462 people who didn’t have cabins had to 
lie down on the floor with their baggage 
and try to sleep. During the night some 
evilly disposed persons percolated among 
the slumberers and stole a large percentage 
of the baggage. To cap the climax, the 
purser went ashore during the night with 
most of the passage money in his pocket, 
met some low characters, and was relieved 
of 30,000 crowns. Consequently all the 
passengers had to be searched the next 
morning—all, that is, except one or two 
Americans who didn’t exactly fancy the 
idea of being searched and were willing to 
fight for their fancies. As a result of losing 
their baggage and being searched there 
were a great many persons on the boat who 
might have been classed as madmen with- 
out any undue stretch of the imagination. 


The Mythical White Terror 


The question of the white terror in Hun- 
gary is a delicate one to handle because a 
great many of the people who have the 
most heated views on the subject are the 
ones who haven’t been in Hungary and 
consequently don’t know what they are 
talking about. They are prone to think 
that people who base their judgment on 
personal observation are either mistaken or 
have been misled or are deliberately falsi- 
fying. Quite briefly, the white terror is 
supposed to be the terrorization and mur- 
der of Hebrews in Budapest because of the 
part that Hebrews played in Bolshevik 
rule. The claim is made that this white 
terror has the official sanction of the 
Horthy government. It is claimed that 
more people are being killed under the 
white terror than during the red terror. It 
is claimed that the city of Budapest is 
plastered with posters inciting the people 
to kill Hebrews. 

As a matter of fact there are no anti- 
Hebrew posters or anti-Bolshevik posters 
or pro-pogrom posters exposed anywhere 
in the city of Budapest. I hunted for them 
very carefully, unwilling to take the assur- 
ance of Americans and Magyars alike that 
such things did not exist. I questioned a 
large number of people, ranging from col- 
lege professors down to hotel porters, con- 
cerning such posters. A large percentage 
of the people I asked had never seen any- 
thing of the sort and were of the opinion 
that there hadn’t been any such things. 
From others, however, I learned that anti- 
Bolshevik posters had been posted up in 
the city for a short time after the Bolshevik 
overthrow, and that these posters, by pic- 
turing the sufferings of the Magyars under 


. Bolshevism, had tacitly encouraged retal- 


jiation. At the end of a short time, however, 
they had been taken down. After consider- 
able effort I secured a copy of the poster 
admitted by all to have been the most 
virulent of the Magyar anti-Bolshevik prop- 
aganda. This poster is now in the pos- 
session of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
It is no more rabid than many of the anti- 
German cartoons which appeared in Amer- 
ica during the war. 

As to the number of people who have 
been killed by anti-Bolshevik persecution 
since the Horthy forces entered Budapest 
and a sound government was started, the 
claims have varied between 200 and 2000, 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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‘TOU CAN’T EXPECT as long service _ better the insulation the better the element 
or as much freedom from trouble un- —the better the element the better the 
(iS you have Threaded Rubber Insula-  cell—and the better the cell the better 
in between the plates of your battery. the battery. 
When you try to compare one battery There is this distinction about Threaded 
7th another, just remember that there Rubber Insulation: it outlasts the battery 
a3 three big things to keep in mind: in which it serves and does not have to be 
\L. A battery is no better than the cells replaced at the owner’s expense. 

de it. Ordinary insulation, on the other hand, 
Acellis no better than the “element” almost always has to be replaced at least 
once during the battery’s life. 

Stop in at any Willard Serv- 

Batteries may be starved ice Station and they will be glad 
Batten e ey eve ttiret. to give you more detailed infor- 


Batteries may be injured 


by overheating. mation about what Threaded 


Batteries may freeze to 


San Rubber Insulation is and what 


Any battery will ulti- j 
ag tite er it does for your battery. 
Willard Service. 


PTC 


sitive Biacessand*a’group of | KEMEMBER! 


tive plates. 

3. The element is’ no better 

lan the insulation which sepa- 
$ each positive plate from 
negative plate next to it. 
) it is easy to see that the 


TO 


Willard Service can help 
you avoid all but the last. 
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The Brand of Economy 


On the bottom of every Korry Sole is stamped the 
brand name. It is your assurance that these soles will out- 
wear any you ever had on your shoes before. The army 
proved their remarkable wearing quality. Thousands of 
men, women, and children are proving it daily. You, 
too, can cut your cost of shoe leather in half by having 
your repair man put Korry Soles on your shoes. 


They are real leather, tanned by a secret process 
that makes them permanently waterproof. ‘They are 
flexible and won’t slip in the wet. Ask for new shoes 
with Korry Soles. They are as good for dress shoes 
as they are for work shoes. See that your repair man 
puts them on your old uppers. It is a simple way to 


cut the cost of living. 


Ko 
Kr 


Keep the name in mind. 


ry- 


Specify which of the two brands of Korry Soles you 
want, and remember that each is stamped on the bottom. 


Korry-Krome 


_ Korry-Kromeismade from 
selected portions of the hide 
and takes a somewhat higher 
finish. This is the most 
durable sole in the world. 


Korry Special 
As this sole is cut from the 
shoulder, it has a coarser grain; but 
Korry Special will outwear any other 
kind of leather except Korry-Krome, . 
and costs less. 


If your repair man does not have Korry Soles for 
you, send us $1.00 and we will send you a pair of 
Korry-Krome half-soles (or two pairs children’s sizes 
up to 13), which any repair man can attach. Full 
soles, $1.75. Give size of your shoes. 


J.W.& A.P. HOWARD COMPANY Established 1867 
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m BOMES KORRY-KROMECKORRY-AROME Y 


GENUINE LEATHER SOLES 


Corry, Penn. 
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with the average claimant leaning toward 
2000. The Socialists have been the ones 
who have made the most horrifying claims. 
Consequently the Socialist leaders were 
the ones to approach in order to obtain 
definite charges. This was done; and the 
Socialists furnished a list of the people who 
had vanished during the first two and one 
half months of the Horthy rule. This list, 
furnished by the injured party itself, con- 
tained not 2000 names nor 200 names, but 
twenty-six names. These twenty-six per- 
sons had disappeared. It was implied that 
they had been murdered; but it was not so 
stated. Investigation showed that of the 
twenty-six, several were in Vienna, where 
they had fled when they learned of the 
violence of the anti-Bolshevik feeling in 
Budapest. Several others were located in 
Czechoslovakia, where they had fled for 
the same reason. This list is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Grant-Smith, American 
commissioner to Hungary. 


Admiral Horthy’s Statement 


There is a white terror in Hungary; but 
it is a good deal like the white terror that 
obtains in the United States among the 
reds. We have good reason to want to rid 
America of reds. We have made the fact 
very plain; and American Bolsheviks of 
both the gutter and the parlor variety are 
watching their steps with unusual care. 
The Magyars have far better reason to 
loathe Bolshevism and the Bolsheviks than 
America has yet been given; and the Bol- 
sheviks know it. They are adhering rigidly 
to the straight and narrow path. That is 
the white terror. Those who can are fleeing 
to other countries. A few have been killed. 
But the story that no Hebrew dares to 
show his face in Budapest is pure piffle. As 
has been the case for many years, practi- 
cally all the Hungarian. banks, newspapers, 
politicians, nobles and large farms are con- 
trolled by Hebrews who are as enthusiastic 
Magyars as any Magyar in Hungary; yet 
all businesses are running as usual in 
Budapest. 

I went to Admiral Horthy himself for 
information concerning the white terror; 
for it is said among outsiders that the white 
terror is carried on by officers of Horthy’s 
army. 

“T am trying to maintain order in Hun- 
gary,’ said he, ‘“‘and my officers and men 
know it. i have told them—and they 
understand perfectly—that if any murders 
take place while I am in power I will be 
seriously damaged. I know, if I may be 
pardoned for saying so, my officers’ senti- 
ments for me; and I know there is not one 
of them who would not.suffer greatly 
rather than cause me any embarrassment. 
Whoever the men may be that are respon- 
sible for the few murders that have taken 
place, they have made every attempt to 
throw the blame on the Horthy army; but 
they have done it in an incredibly clumsy 
and stupid manner. For example, there 
was recently a most unfortunate and ter- 
rible affair; a newspaper editor was seized 
and carried to the country and murdered. 
His murderers traveled in a military auto- 
mobile; and after the crime had been com- 
mitted one of the men stood up in the 
automobile so that he could be seen by 
passers-by. He was dressed in a uniform; 
and in a loud voice he stated that he was 
an officer, and asked to be directed to the 
barracks. Such actions are ridiculous; for 
no murderer would brand himself so un- 
mistakably. It was a clear attempt to 
throw the blame on my officers.” 

I asked Admiral Horthy whether hig 
government wished to discriminate in any 
way against Hebrews, as reports say that 
it does. 

“In no respect whatever,” said Admiral 
Horthy. “The Hebrews control business 
and banking and journalism in Hungary 
because the Magyar aristocrats, in many 
instances, have been lazy and prone to 
regard work as beneath their dignity. 
Consequently we cannot exist without the 
Hebrews. The only antagonistic feeling 
among the Magyars is against the immi- 
grants who have come in from Galicia dur- 
ing the war—the parasites who feed on each 
other and on everyone with whom they 
come in contact, and who have profiteered 
in food so that they have grown wealthy 
while the price of the food has soared above 
the reach of our own people.” 

As regards her money, Hungary is’in 
practically the same position as that in 
which Austria finds herself. The reason 
for this is difficult to understand; for 
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Speculation in M1 
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coins in the world. He cannot take them 
from the country because the law pro- 
hibits it. His constant fear is that he will 
have to sell them at a small part of their 
value, in order to live.” 

A woman of the streets came in, pouting, 
and tried to sell two gold bracelets and a 
gold watch. She demanded 5000 crowns 
for the watch. The dealer offered her 2000. 
She accepted it and went away, still 
pouting. 

A poorly dressed man came in, detached 
the chain from his watch and offered it for 
sale. The dealer questioned him for me. 
He was employed, he said, in the City 
Hall, where he received 250 crowns a 
month and free lodging, heat and light. 
But he works part of each day outside City 
Hall, and labors each night, so that his 
total yearly earnings are 20,000 crowns. In 
spite of that he is forced to take 800 crowns 
from his savings each month in order to get 
along. And even with that he and his 
family can never eat meat or have milk. 
They are vegetarians in spite of themselves, 
subsisting almost entirely on potatoes, 
beans, flour and sugar. As he talked, other 
Magyars came in to sell little things; one a 
teapot, one a pair of seed-pearl earrings, 
another a stickpin, one a silver mirror and 
a pair of cuff links. They gathered round 
the speaker, nodding their heads with 
approval at every word. Each one knew 
the exact price of every commodity; each 
one was selling his last possessions in order 
to live. 

The farmers, like the farmers of every 
country, are in far better shape than the 
city dwellers. Owing to the difficulty which 
the city dwellers have in getting food they 
barter with the farmers. A roughly dressed 
farmer came into Budapest, entered the 
best shoe store in the city and demanded a 
pair of shoes. The shoe dealer shook his 
head. ‘‘They’re 600 crowns,” he said, ‘‘and 
I think you won’t be able to pay it.” “‘Why 
not?” asked the farmer. ‘‘In my grand- 
father’s time and in my father’s time and 
in my time the price of a pair of shoes has 
always been equal to a pair of chickens; 
and to-day it is thesame. Will you give me 
the pair of shoes for my two chickens or 
shall I take them to the market?”’ The 
shoe dealer said that he’d better take them 
to the market. He did so; and soon after- 
ward he returned to the shoe store with 600 
crowns—for 300 crowns is the price of a 
chicken. 


Prices Up Sixty-Six Fold 


That, of course, makes it very nice for 
the farmer; but it helps the city dweller 
not at all. Figures compiled by Capt. 
Gardner Richardson, chief of the Hoover 
Child Feeders, or more formally, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, in Budapest, 
show that on an average the costs of seven- 
teen commodities are sixty-six times as 
high as they were in August, 1914, whereas 
salaries have not begun to go up propor- 
tionately. In other words, the costs of 
necessities of life have increased 6600 per 
cent, whereas salaries have increased only 
from 400 to 800 per cent. Let that sink 
in, all you people who find it so hard to 
struggle along when you find prices in- 
creased 100 per cent. Picture yourself con- 
fronted with a 6600 per cent increase in the 
cost of bread, meat, salt, eggs, shoes and 
clothes. It takes something of an imagina- 
tion. A man’s shirt cost five crowns in 
Budapest before the war. Now it costs 180 
crowns. A man’s hat cost eight crowns 
before the war. Now it costs 650 crowns. 
A pair of men’s stockings used to cost 
three-fifths of a crown; and now they cost 
seventy crowns. Americans must imagine 
themselves paying about thirty-five dollars 
for a one-dollar shirt, $150 for an ordinary 
derby hat, and ten dollars for a pair of 
socks before they can feel that their imag- 
iners are working with sufficient smooth- 
ness to enable them to get the Magyar 
attitude. Much is made of the deprecia- 
tion of the German mark and the difficul- 
ties which the Germans have in getting 
along; but the Germans aren’t within 
several kilometers of the terrible position 
in which the Poles, the Austrians and the 
Magyars find themselves. The Germans 
are unquestionably entitled to some sym- 
pathy; but in the League of Central 
European Nations That Need Sympathy, 
Germany is pretty well down in the second 
division. 

The American Relief Administration 
feeds one meal to 125,000 undernourished 
Hungarian children each day. Because 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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HERE they are, a pair of new song hits fresh from Song Headquarters. 
“Skookum”’ and “‘Why Didn’t You Leave Me Years Ago”’ come 
to your piano, phonograph and player-piano, to sing, dance and enjoy as 
they are already being enjoyed at all the big song-centres of America. 
Keep your home alive with the music of the times—get these new 


ON SALE TODAY Aaé all Music and 
Dep’t Stores or any Woolworth, Kresge, 


McCrory, Grant, Kraft or 


Other Big ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits: 


**Freckles’”’ ‘‘In Miami” ‘‘Love’s Rosary”’ 


“ Alabama Lullaby’”’ 


“Hawaiian Love”’ 


“ Ching-a-Ling’s Jazz Bazaar’”’ 


‘Dreamland Brings Memories of You”’ tia 46 
“At the Moving Picture Ball’’ tH 
“I Know What It Means to be Lonesome”’ LEAVE ME YEARS 
“That Eili Eili Melody” 
‘Sweet Lavender and Lace”’ 
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LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Bldg., New York 
Canada: 193 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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“Doo Dee Blues”’ 


“Please Take Me Back’”’ “‘She’s Just Like Sal’’ 
“O Mother, I’m Wild’”’ 


15¢ a copy, 7 for $1 postpaid. Band or Or- 


“ Hawaiian Lullaby”’ 


Get a Roll 
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25c. Male or mixed voices, 15c. 
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By 'Leo Wood, John White and Martin Fried 
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The soft luring rhythm of Indian Music 
and the lively song-and-dance syncopa- 
tion of 1920 America blend into a won- 
derful melody thatismaking‘‘Skookum” 
a sensation! Don’t miss this happy 
cheering wonderful song hit! 
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A Saving of Millions Annually 
to Users of Machinery 


ILLIONS of dollars are wasted each year because of unnecessary 
power costs and rapid depreciation caused by undue friction in 
revolving mechanisms. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of machinery are awakening to this fact 
and are following the lead of manufacturers of automobiles, trucks and 
tractors, in the successful development of which the installation of anti- 
friction bearings at all critical bearing points has played an essential part. 


It is decidedly to the interest of those machinery manufacturers who 
have not as yet equipped their products with ball bearings to investigate 
the definite and important advantages in reducing power cost, speeding 
up production and improving quality of product assured by 
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there is plenty of food in the farming dis- 
tricts the feeding is restricted to the city of 
Budapest and its suburbs, and to the min- 
ing and industrial districts. In addition to 
the food the Hoover organization has 
shipped to Hungary 50,000 outfits of chil- 
dren’s clothing—shoes, stockings and an 
overcoat in each outfit. An American Re- 
lief warehouse has also been opened in 
Budapest, so that the Hungarians may 
receive American food by presenting food 
drafts from America at the warehouse. No 
distinction is made as to race, creed or 
political affiliation of the children’s parents. 
Stories have gone round outside that He- 
brew children are discriminated against. 
The stories are absolutely untrue. 

Hungary, in March, was one of those 
extremely rare countries where an Amer- 
ican diplomat could live on his salary. 
Vienna, having received many foreigners 
within her gates, kept very well in touch 
with foreign exchange and strove to put 
prices up to a point where foreigners would 
pay real money for what they bought. But 
not so many foreigners had found their 
way to Budapest when the first warm days 
of spring came stealing up the Danube; 
and the prices that foreigners paid were in 
some instances even more startling in their 
lowness than Vienna prices, which struck 
Americans as being about the lowest things 
in the world. 


What a Dollar Will Buy Over There 


I had a large room in the Budapest hotel 
which the Bolsheviks had honored by 
seizing for their headquarters, and which 
can therefore be unhesitatingly designated 
as the best. However the Bolsheviks may 
be maligned, they must always be given 
credit for wanting to live as the capitalists 
live. They hate the capitalists, I know; 
but they dearly love the capitalists’ homes 
and money and automobiles and power. In 
fact, the only thing about capital that they 
dislike is the nerve of the capitalists in 
having what the Bolsheviks want but are 
incapable of getting by lawful means. 

At any rate, this hotel fronted on the 
Danube, as do most of the good Budapest 
hotels. My windows looked across the 
Danube to the heights of Buda and the 
fortifications and the great palace of Maria 
Theresa that tops them. Under the win- 
dows the Danube steamers plied up and 
down, and ‘vessels from Greece and the 
Black Sea discharged their cargoes. In 
American money that room cost seventeen 
cents a day—or forty-one crowns. 

I have before me a dinner card from the 
Hungaria Hotel, whose restaurant has the 
reputation of being the best in Budapest— 
and the best in Budapest is very good. It 
is dated March 4, 1920, on which date a 
dollar bill could be exchanged for 250 
crowns. Translating the items into an 
American money equivalent, I find that 
the following prices obtained: Consommé 
in a cup, 14% cents; cold assorted meats, 
12 cents; goose liver in jelly, 18 cents; cold 
chicken, 25 cents; cold fish with mayon- 
naise, 12 cents; sardines, 4 cents; carp in 
red wine, 16 cents; ham omelet, 16 cents; 
grilled lamb, 18 cents; fried fillets of goose 
liver, 25 cents; goulash en casserole, 8 
cents; roast beef, 20 cents; roast lamb, 
20 cents; beefsteak hash, 20 cents; pota- 
toes, 214 cents; creamed spinach, 8 cents; 
Brussels sprouts, 10 cents; salad, 214 
cents; tarts, 5 cents; and cream cheese, 
114 cents. 

Turning carelessly from the dinner card 
to the wine list, I remark in passing that the 
best Hungarian still wines, on the same day, 
cost from 12 cents a quart to 42 cents a 
quart; while the best of a list of thirty-one 
Hungarian champagnes nicked the buyer 
to the extent of $1.21 a quart. Any person 
who contemplates packing up and rushing 
to Hungary to spend the rest of his life 
should remember, however, that it’s very 
difficult to get there without a good reason 
for going, that visés are hard to obtain, and 
that train travel in Central Europe for 
anyone but officials or persons with influ- 
ential connections has the same deleterious 
effect on the human system that being 
dragged backward through a knot hole 
would have. 

Another reason that Budapest prices are 
not so high as Vienna prices lies in the fact 
that tradesmen are forbidden by law to 
make more than fifteen per cent profit on 
the cost of the article to the dealer. With 
the falling rate of exchange this frequently 
makes it rather hard on the tradesman. A 
furrier, in giving me the prices of various 
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furs in his shop, quoted a red-fox neck- 
piece, lined with gray satin, at 1400 crowns, 
or about $5.60 in American money. ‘“‘We 
used to be able to buy an undressed fox- 
skin for five or six crowns,”’ he complained, 
“but to-day we have to pay 2000 crowns 
for an undressed skin.” 

“How can that be,’ I protested, ‘‘when 
you are selling this fox neckpiece for 1400 
crowns?” 

“The 1400 crowns,” he replied, “‘repre- 
sents the original cost of the skin, the cost 
of making it up, and fifteen per cent profit. 
A greater profit than that is illegal.” 

He deserved great credit for his extreme 
honesty, of course; but his career as a 
business man, I fear, is doomed to an early 
and tragic end. 

The following prices are taken at random 
from my notebook, with American equiva- 
lents for the Hungarian prices: Women’s 
hats in the best millinery shops, $8; 
women’s hats in the mediocre shops, $1.70; 
a German-made safety razor with a dozen 
blades, 35 cents; a box in the diamond 
horseshoe of the beautiful Royal Opera 
House, 85 cents; a German-made vacuum 
bottle, 40 cents; Hungarian whisky with a 
label reading ‘‘Made According to the 
Scotch Manner,” 98 cents a quart; frogs’ 
legs in the market, four-fifths of a cent a 
pair; American canned salmon in 734- 
ounce cans, 24 cents a can; Japanese 
canned salmon in 16-ounce cans, 24 cents 
a can; a large can of American pork and 
beans, 9 cents; a can of American soup of 
one of the most popular brands, 4 cents. 
The price of this American soup, which is 
less than half what it costs in America, is 
reminiscent of Italian trading with Vienna. 
Italian salesmen brought sardines to Vienna 
and sold them at a fine profit. Later, when 
the Austrian exchange rate fell, the same 
Italian merchants went back to Vienna, 
bought back all their sardines at greatly 
increased prices in crowns, shipped them 
back to Italy and resold them, making a 
larger profit on the second transaction than 
they had on the first one. 

However, the Magyars are learning rap- 


idly. A foreigner who asks prices when 


accompanied by a Magyar is given far 
lower prices than he would receive if he 
went alone. An American had an offer of 
an official residence for 40,000 crowns a 
year when the landlord wasn’t sure of his 
connections. Later, when the landlord dis- 
covered that he was an American official, 
the price was jumped from 40,000 crowns 
to 300,000, which would put a kangaroo to 
blush, as one might say, in the matter of 
jumping. 


Embassies on the Bargain Counter 


The politicians in the United States will 
probably display little or no interest in the 
information that $25,000, because of the 
advantageous rate of exchange, would to- 
day buy for the United States in Budapest 
an embassy comparing favorably with the 
embassies of England, France and Italy. 
This amount of money would buy a build- 
ing that would have rented for $15,000 
a year before the war. The politicians will 
doubtless experience not even the slight- 
est quiver of enthusiasm over this fact. 
Our politicians are mainly interested in 
one phase of our diplomatic service, and 
that is the phase which enables a political 
party to reward a sufficiently large cam- 
paign contribution by making the donor an 
ambassador or a minister. Men who con- 
tribute a certain amount of money to the 
campaign fund of the successful political 
party in November, whether the Demo- 
crats or the Republicans are successful, 
will probably be made ambassadors. Men 
who contribute a little less will be made 
ee That has been the common 
rule. 

That is about the only thing about the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America which interests the politicians. 

In spite of the tremendous cost of every- 
thing in crowns, there are plenty of people 
in Budapest who are wearing beautiful 
clothes and filling the restaurants until 
midnight every night. They are war prof- 
iteers and food profiteers and people who 
are engaged in smuggling goods out to 
Switzerland, where they are sold at an 
Immense profit. The hotels are crowded. 
For a time I slept in the reading room of 
the Hungaria Hotel—an enormous state 
chamber with a glass chandelier weighing 
about seven tons. 

“How about a bathroom?’”’ I asked the 
manager. 

He looked at me reproachfully. © 
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“There is a baron sleeping in the bath- 
room,”’ said he. 

Wherever a person goes in Hungary he 
falls over a baron. They seem to be al- 
most as common as are Doctors of Philos- 
ophy and Science and Law and What Not 
in Germany and Austria. Princesses are 
also very common in Hungary. A brick 
thrown at random into any dining room 
would hit either a baron or a princess. 
There is something in the Magyar blood 
that craves these little fringes and advance 
guards of royalty, just as there is something 
in their blood which demands a king to 
wear the sacred crown of Saint Stephen. 
They have a lost, uncompleted feeling 
without a king. I took the matter up in 
some detail with a number of Magyars, 
and the impression that I gathered from 
them was that a Magyar without a king 
felt a good deal like a man on Main Street 
without his trousers. 


Magyar Yearnings for a King 


The sacred crown of Saint Stephen, to 
the Magyars, is a very potent emblem. If 
America had some particular object in 
which were blended the Liberty Bell, the 
Monroe Doctrine, the American Eagle, 
Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg and the 
Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt, it 
would be held in the same high esteem in 
which the sacred crown of Saint Stephen is 
heldin Hungary. Itis aneat-looking, dome- 
shaped crown topped with a cross which is 
bent over as though one of the earlier 
wearers of it had knocked it off the bureau. 
It was presented to the first apostolic king 
of Hungary, Saint Stephen, by Pope Syl- 
vester II; and Saint Stephen had himself 
crowned with it in the year 1001. All the 
kings of Hungary have been crowned with 
it ever since. When Austria and Hungary 
were joined together it wasn’t enough for 
the emperor of Austria-Hungary to be 
crowned in Vienna. He had to come down 
to Presburg or to Budapest and be crowned 
with the sacred crown of Saint Stephen 
before the Magyars considered that the job 
had been properly completed. Little rep- 
licas of the crown are sold in all Hungarian 
jewelry shops. 

The hated double eagle of Austria has 
been discarded as an emblem by the Mag- 
yars and supplanted by the sacred crown 
of Saint Stephen. It is stenciled in silver 
on the fronts of the steel helmets of 
Horthy’s army. : 

To the Magyars, a king adorned with the 
sacred crown of Saint Stephen means secu- 
rity and safety. Iasked many Magyars why 
they wanted a king, and that is the answer 
which was made by all of them. “A king 
means security and safety.” It is safe to 
say that ninety per cent of the Magyars 
want to beruled by aking. ‘‘ We have tried 
a republic,”’ they say, ““and we have had a 
taste of Bolshevism. Now we want a king 
back again.” 

The Magyars really don’t care whether 
they have a good king or a bad king, a 
strong king or a weak king, so long as he’s 
a king. Their problem is a bit difficult, 
because they can’t go out and pick up a 
capable-looking college professor or general 
or drug-store proprietor and make him 
king. They must have a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the kinging business, 
who can employ eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand courtiers and maintain a dozen castles 
and palaces without caring anything about 
the expense, and who knows the members 
of all the royal families of Europe by their 
first names. This requires a man with royal 
blood in his veins; and because of the fact 
that so many people of royal blood are 
either marooned in Switzerland or hived 
up in Holland for the rest of their lives, the 
Magyars are having a hard time of it. 
Admiral Horthy has been mentioned for 
king several times; but the mentions are 
not received with any enthusiasm. Horthy, 
say the Magyars, is a brave man, a strong 
man, a lover of law and order, and just the 
man to restore and maintain order in Hun- 
gary. But he has no royal blood in him. 
Therefore the Magyars do not want him 
for king. He represents exactly what the 
Magyars ought to have in the king line; 
but since he isn’t royal the Magyars would 
prefer some half-baked kinglet. Horthy is 
the regent of Hungary—the uncrowned 
king. When the time comes, say the Mag- 
yars, he will name the king who is to rule; 
but he can never have the sacred crown of 
Staint Stephen blocked to fit his head. 
That’s what the Magyars say; but they 
have received surprises in the past year, 
and they are apt to have more. 
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Europe; and the wheels are revolving with 
such vigor that anyone who tries to inter- 
fere, or even attempts to examine the 
wheels too closely, is more than likely to 
lose a couple of fingers or to have his coat 
torn off. 

Italy wishes to secure the friendship of 
both Rumania and Hungary in order to 
have somebody to hit Jugo-Slavia in the 
back if Jugo-Slavia tries to start anything 
over Fiume. France is supporting Czecho- 
slovakia so that she may have help when 
Germany fights again with France. Con- 
sequently she is opposed to taking anything 
from Czechoslovakia, no matter how strong 
Hungary’s claims may be. England is 
deeply interested in Hungary because of 
her commercial possibilities, and also be- 
cause it gives her a strong position from 
which to take graceful dives into Central 
European politics. Italy is opposed to 
Czechoslovakia because Czechoslovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia are close friends, and any- 
thing which strengthens Jugo-Slavia is 
offensive to Italy. That is the cloudiest 
beginning of that frightful mess known as 
Central European politics. It has more 
branches than a banyan tree or the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. To go into it more 
deeply at this juncture would only result 
in giving the reader a headache. 

Meanwhile the Magyars claim that Slo- 
vakia has been stolen from them and that 
they intend to have it back. If they wait 
long enough and with sufficient patience, 
they claim, Slovakia will separate from the 
Czechs and come back of its own accord. 
There are 700,000 Magyars in Slovakia 
who are forced to live under Czech rule; 
the Czechs have stolen the Hungarian city 
of Presburg; they are oppressing the 
Magyars. Will the Magyars endure it? 

Nem! Nem! Soha! 

Rusinia is also a part of Hungary, and 
it has been taken into Czechoslovakia. By 
this Hungary.has been deprived of pine 
forests which are an economic necessity to 
her. The Rusins are starving because they 
ean no longer come down onto the Hun- 
garian farms and earn their winter’s pro- 
visions. Can the Magyars supinely endure 
such a state of affairs? 

Nem! Nem! Soha! Not so that you 
could notice it! 

The Rumanians have come into Hun- 
gary and stolen thousands of square miles 
of territory that does not belong to them. 
They are forcing 3,000,000 Magyars to live 
under a government which is far less ad- 
vanced than the government under which 
they were brought up. They have stolen 
provisions and cattle and livestock of every 
description from the Magyars, leaving 
thousands of them destitute and helpless. 
Will the Magyars submit to this loss 
of territory which is theirs, and to the 
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oppression of 3,000,000 Magyars in thestolen 
districts? 

Nem! Not by a jugful of Nems! 

The Allies have given German West 
Hungary to the Austrians. But that is 
Magyar territory, settled by German 
immigrants. The Hungarian Germans are 
separated from Austria by mountains, and 
they cannot cross the mountains or have 
economic intercourse with Austria unless 
they use balloons. Their economic future 
lies with Hungary, not with Austria. The 
land belongs to Hungary, say the Magyars, 
and the inhabitants wish to remain with 
Hungary. Will Hungary suffer this land to 
be torn from her? 

Nem! Nem! A hundred times Nem! 
And a thousand times Soha! 

The banks of the Danube at Budapest 
are underlaid with hot springs, sulphur 
springs, saline springs, smelly springs and 
very smelly springs. Huge and sumptuous 
baths have been built over many of these 
springs—not to hold in the smell, but so 
that the people can enjoy the baths. 
Admiral Horthy had taken over one of the 
largest of these buildings and was doing 
his dictating from it. I went there, and 
found the building full of soldiers wearing 
the old German tin hats emblazoned on 
the front with the sacred crown of Saint 
Stephen; swashbuckling hussars with little 
peanut jackets edged with black Persian 
lamb round the collars and the cuffs and 
the lower edges of the bob-tailed coats; 
officers fresh from the field with the new 
and unmistakable insignia of the Horthy 
army—a _ single large feather sticking 
up pugnaciously from the fronts of their 
jaunty caps; officers with hundreds of 
pounds of gold braid cunningly attached 
to unexpected parts of their uniforms. Aids 
and secretaries told me that Horthy worked 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
midnight. 

I found him plowing through a mass of 
papers. He was wearing a plain blue uni- 
form, like the British naval uniform; and 
he looked and acted and talked like a quiet, 
affable and likable Englishman—though 
his speech sounded a bit as if he were affect- 
ing a slight Weber-Fieldsian dialect. 

I asked him what, in his opinion, Hun- 
gary needed the most in the way of help. 
He smiled somewhat ruefully. ‘I will not 
say ‘arms,’”’ said he; and then he stopped. 
But he said it in such a way that it was 
impossible not to gather that if Hungary 
could have the arms that she needed she 
would be quite competent to look out for 
her future without any help from anyone. 
“We have enemies on every side of us,” 
Horthy explained. ‘‘They have stolen 
from us whatever they could, and they long 
to steal more. The situation is an impos- 
sible one. I shall never do’anything which 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 


aleohol can be obtained from the huge 
quantities of refuse molasses that are a by- 
product in the manufacture of sugar. Quite 
a number of distilleries for the production 
of alcohol from waste molasses are already 
in operation. Wood waste is also another 
possible source of alcohol supply that pre- 
sents a promising future. 

A recent report of a British departmental 
committee says: ‘“‘As the price of alcohol 
for power and traction purposes, to which 
we propose the name of power alcohol 


should be given, must be such as to enable 
it to compete with gasoline, it is essential 
that all restrictions concerning its manu- 
facture, storage, transport and distribution 
should be removed so far as possible, con- 
sistent with safeguarding the revenue and 
preventing improper use, and that cheap 
denaturing should be facilitated.” 

Alcohol may not be the only solution of 
our present motor-fuel problems; in fact, 
it may not be the best remedy that is pos- 
sible. However, we are rapidly coming to 
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goes against the orders of the Allies; but 
we hope to be permitted to protect our- 
selves against our enemies. Just at present 
we have been stripped; we are a beggar 
nation; and there is nothing more which 
our enemies can take. But in the autumn, 
or next year, when we are producing more 
food than they, the robber nations will 
want to seize from us the food which they 
do not possess. Unless we can protect our- 
selves they will do so.” 

Horthy explained that the country still 
had hopes of being able to feed itself next 
autumn. ‘“‘When the Rumanians robbed 
our farmers,” said he, ‘‘the farmers were 
able to conceal a great deal, and bury much 
seed where the Rumanians were unable to 
find it. This is now being brought to light; 
and the patriotic farmers are sending it to 
us for distribution.” 

I spoke of the barbed-wire entanglements 
and trenches which the Czechs had made 
on the border between Slovakia and Hun- 
gary. “‘The Czechs speak of the Hungarian 
spring offensive, and of the inciting of Bol- 
shevism in Slovakia by the Magyars so that 
they may have an excuse for marching on 
the country. How about it?”’ I asked. 

Horthy smiled contemptuously. ‘‘That’s 
only their guilty consciences,” said he. 
“They have taken what doesn’t belong to 
them, and they know it. Czechoslovakia 
is on the verge of Bolshevism, we believe; 
but if it should go Bolshevik we shall only 
defend ourselves. I have asked Admiral 
Troubridge to send a gunboat to Presburg 
to protect the Magyars there against Bol- 
shevik attacks. That has been my only 
action. 

“‘And when the Magyars say ‘Nem! 
Nem! Soha!’ do they mean it?” I asked. 

“The Magyars are fighters for what they 
believe to beright,”’ said Horthy. ‘‘ America 
recognized that years ago in the honor 
which she did to our great patriot, Kossuth, 
and the addresses which were made to him 
by the greatest men in America when he 
went there over half a century ago. I feel 
sure that if we wait long enough the lands 
which have been unjustly taken from us will 
fall back to us of their own accord. They 
are ours and they have always been ours. 
But it is hard to wait when Magyar people 
are being forced to live under civilizations 
which are lower than their own. These 
things are wrong; and the Magyars, as 
I have said, are fighters, for what they 
believe to be right. 

“My greatest: wish is that Americans 
might come to Hungary in great numbers. 
We are deeply grateful for all that America 
has done for Hungary in the past; and we 
are confident that all Americans who come 
to us will realize the wrong that has been 
done to us, and give us their sympathy and 
their understanding.” 


a time when something must be done, and 
steps to effect a cure should be taken before 
the situation becomes surrounded with far 
greater difficulties than those that now 
exist. If cheap alcohol or something equally 
efficient doesn’t appear soon to compete 
with our present motor fuels the cost of 
running an automobile or cooking a steak 
with gas will surely rise to a point where the 
effect will produce an acute pain in those 
pockets in which American citizens carry 
their diminishing bank rolls. 
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They have to be. That is the reason so many famous 
racing drivers use Mason—not on the theory that no ; 
better tire is made—but on the certain knowledg e of | 
Mason dependability and endurance in the harshest at all 
tire tests—road and speedway racing. 


Your tires may never be called upon to withstand the 
smashing, burning grind of the speedway—but those 
rugged qualities that mean safety to the race driver 
mean greater mileage records for you. 


Mason mileage is limited only by the maximum wearing possibilities 
that fawless design and expert workmanship can build into the finest 
quality materials obtainable. And every Mason Tire is backed by a 
guarantee with no mileage limits. No matter how many thousand miles 
they have run, Mason Tires are guaranteed against defects of material 
and workmanship. Mason Tires—Cord, Maxi-Mile Fabric and 


Solid— must wear out, and not give out. 


THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Factories and General Offices, Kent, Ohio 


Branches 


Atlanta Cincinnati Denver Kansas City Richmond 
Baltimore Cleveland Detroit Milwaukee San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Indianapolis New York 

Chicago Des Moines Jacksonville Oklahoma City 
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“‘T’m not joking now,” his captor snarled 
with a violent emphasis of the last word 
that Tommy could not understand. ‘‘You 
got any money?” 

Tommy, already committed to lying, 
lied readily. 

““No,”’ he responded. 

But the stranger was not even waiting 
for an answer. His hand was already in 
Tommy’s pocket—the right-hand trousers 
pocket, where men always carry money if 
they carry it at all. Tommy’s muscles 
flexed. He was not going to be robbed here 
after all the risks he had taken, all the tur- 
pitude in which he had involved himself, 
without a desperate struggle. He hesi- 
tated, trying to remember where it was you 
hit a man to do the greatest possible 
damage with the least possible danger to 
the victim. And, hesitating, was lost. His 
assailant drew out Ben Bishop’s stolen 
gold piece and pocketed it. 

“You’re a fool sort of liar!”’ he said. 
“You got to learn to tell the truth. Here’s 
your first lesson!”’ 

He struck Tommy Dawes a crashing 
blow on the point of the chin and Tommy 
went reeling backward, falling half into 
a fence covered with wild blackberry vines 
and the thorny shoots of sweetbrier. For 
a moment his head sang so that he was in- 
capable of all ideas. When it cleared he 
decided that the man who had robbed and 
disciplined him knew where it was you hit 
a man to damage but not disable him. 
For he was certainly damaged; equally 
certain, as he knew by a tentative straight- 
ening up—by crawling to his feet—he was 
not disabled. 

Meantime he had been vaguely aware 
that the highwayman had mounted the 
rawboned crow bait Tommy had taken from 
the Nyal ranch~and he was not quite sure 
whether or not he could properly be 
charged with horse stealing in addition to 
his other offenses—had clamped his heels 
into the startled sorrel’s ribs and had 
gone thundering heavily up the road to- 
ward the Gap with Ben Bishop’s twenty- 
dollar gold piece upon him. Tommy stood 
staring into the darkness ready to cry. 

“Y’m a darn poor stick!’”” he mused 
aggrievedly. “‘That guy wasn’t any big- 
ger’n I am—and he just natu’ally picked 
me up and spanked me. How I’m going 
to get that doll—well, I guess I just 
natu’ally ain’t going to get her, that’s all!” 

He sighed dolorously, turned to see what 
sort of mount the forceful road agent had 
left him. 

He found the little bay mare spent, 
foam flecked, lame. Tommy’s heart ached 
with pity for her. He ran his hand over 
her chest, along her barrel. She was 
dripping. Left to herself, she would stand. 
until the night wind blowing down the 
cafion chilled her through. She might 
easily get pneumonia and die there. That 
certainly would not do, whether Rosemary 
had her doll or not. Tommy picked up the 
trailing halter rope and started walking 
up the road, passing McCauley’s, where he 
was known, and two other places, where 
he thought his condition might cause ques- 
tions, and.came on a lonely house near a big 
ramshackle dairy barn. With some trepi- 
dation he turned in, the mare limping pain- 
fully behind him. 

No dog greeted him. He was looking 
presently into a wide dirty window behind 
which dilapidated lace curtains hung in 
tattered folds. Poor trash, these. Probably 
they hadn’t a horse blanket on the place. 
But anything would do. Tommy rapped. 
A slatternly woman came to the door, eying 
him without emotion. 

“Howdy,” Tommy began. “A fellow 
just held me up down by the schoolhouse 
and left his horse. She’s soaking wet. 
Could I get something to cover her with?’’ 

“T dunno,” the woman said apatheti- 
cally. ‘‘Maybe out to the barn. T’ll get 
you a lantern.” 

But she came back from the kitchen end 
of the house in a few minutes dragging 
behind her a dirty and disreputable quilt. 
_ “How'd this do?” she asked. ‘Found 
it in the woodshed. i 

“Do fine,” Tommy said. ‘‘The mare’s 
dragging a long halter rope. I’ll tie it on 
with that. Ain’t your husband home?” 

“Nope. He’s went to Healdsburg. 
Why he 

Thought maybe he’d know the mare. I 
don’t. But she’s likely stolen from down 
the river.” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“We don’t know many folks. Ain’t been 
here long. Where you going?” ° 

“Healdsburg.” 

“Walking?” 

“Guess so,” Tommy said ruefully, with- 
out humor. “The stick-up man took my 
horse.” 

And it suddenly occurred to him for the 
first time that the thief had greatly com- 
plicated matters for him at the Nyal ranch. 


- What explanation of the disappearance of 


the sorrel crow bait could he now make? 
He had been hoping to smuggle him back 
without his being missed. Well —— 

He went out and blanketed the little 
mare, shaking with the chill, At the 
woman’s suggestion he led her into a stall 
in a lean-to of the barn, removing all the 
hay in the manger to obviate danger of 
foundering. Then he returned to the house. 

“You ain’t going on to-night, are you?”’ 
the woman asked. 

“Got to,” Tommy answered briefly. 

She looked him up and down. 

““Where’d you say you was from?” 

Tommy did not hesitate. Lying had 
become easy. Those that he had already 
told almost compelled the telling of com- 
plementary or corroborative falsehoods. 
Everything was upside down and backward 
to-night. 

“Down Bolinas Bay way. Know any- 
body over there?” 

Nope. We’re from Yolo County.” 

“T used to work south of Davis once— 
Badger’s place.” 

“Oh, he knows Bill Badger.” 

“And his brother Henry?” 

f i Yep. Henry married one of the Peters 
girls.” 

“The red-headed one, wasn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh. They got twins.” 

“That’s since I was there.” 

“Better come in and set a minute.” 

Tommy walked in. He had no definite 
reason for doing so, but once inside, his 
heart began to beat violently. On the 
table at which the housewife seated her- 
self—slouching down messily into an un- 
tidy cushioned chair—were a mail-order 
catalogue, widely open, a tablet of paper 
and a sheaf of stamped envelopes and sev- 
eral greenbacks—a twenty on top. Tommy 
swallowed hard. He was a liar and a rob- 
ber—probably a horse thief too, now that 


the sore-backed crow bait had been ridden 


off into the mysterious silences by one of 
Tommy’s own criminal class. He could do 
this unkempt, kindly female no harm, but 
he needed money. Some day, if he escaped 
prison, or even if he were caught and com- 
pelled to serve a term, he could repay her 
with interest, as he had definitely planned 
already to repay Ben Bishop. Tommy 
squirmed in his chair, growing hot and 
cold by turns. But the woman herself 
simplified matters for him. 

“So you worked for Bill Badger over 
Yolo way?’’ she queried, eying him. ‘‘Want 
to do something for me?”’ 

“You bet.” 

““He—he don’t know I got this money. 
I got part of it selling my chickens when 
we moved. He don’t hold none with pretty 
things for me. MHe’d raise hob if he 
knowed.”’ 

“That ain’t hardly right,”” Tommy ob- 
served philosophically, “‘if it’s your money.”’ 

“Tt’s mine all right. I want a—some 
clothes. Would you mail a letter for me in 
Healdsburg—and not tell nobody?” 

“Sure I would. Where you sending?” 

“San Francisco. There’s better things 
in that Chicago book there, but it takes 
longer to get 7em. If I’m going to have 

7em I want ’em quick.” 

“Why, sure, I’ll tend to it for you.” 

Tommy gulped. He was having a painful 
time being diabolic. Here was a woman 
who opened for him the door to crime and 
in the same breath confessed that her 
whole soul was set on the immediate con- 
summation of a plan that the crime he 
see would indefinitely delay. 

e 


“‘T’d take it kind of you,” she said, busy- 
ing herself with a pen and an order blank. 
“Tgotit most ready before youcome. Won’t 
take but a minute.” 

Some deterrent thought was in her mind, 
however. Tommy saw that she watched 
him furtively. He tried clumsily to disarm 
her suspicions. 

ai: ll tend to it first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he said offhandedly. ‘Be too late 

to-night.” 
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a page, crumpled it into a loose toreh— 
almost fearfully scratched his single match. 
It flared, wavered, spluttered. Desperately 
Tommy shielded it, holding his breath. The 
newspaper was slightly damp. It seemed 
that it would never catch the flame. But 
there was a second combustion, and in a 
moment the torch was afire. Tommy was 
half blinded, then he saw the poke lying 
considerably to one side. When he snatched 
it up he found it heavy. Gold clinked within. 

But outside! In his anxiety over this 
new crime—and it was quite plain to 
Tommy, scatterbrained though he may 
have been, that he was now literally, in the 
eyes of the law, robbing the dead—he had 
lost all sense of that approaching automo- 
bile. As he threw down the blazing paper, 
pocketing the poke, he realized that the 
machine was turning into the Healdsburg 
road, for the glare of its headlights formed 
an aura above the dark hills to the south. 
Instinctively he stamped at the flames at 
his feet. With fear weighting him down he 
ran forth a second time. 

He knew that there was, somewhere 
about, a horse—that wiry beast the road 
agent had acquired in the hour after leav- 
ing Tommy at the schoolhouse and before 
he had been driven back from the Forest- 
ville road, probably by this very automo- 
bile that now threatened Tommy himself. 
But there was no time to be groping about 
for supposititious horses. Tommy fled, afoot 
and badly shaken but feeling a sort of 
criminal glow of satisfaction at the thump 
and bang of a loaded pocketbook against 
his side as his leathern coat jerked in the 
rising wind. Save for the dull headache 
that was now beginning to register, remind- 
ing him that he had come close as a hair to 
death from the bandit’s bullet in the cabin, 
Tommy could have realized a certain sense 
of distinction in his exploits—their miracu- 
lous success. 

With a new perspicacity that again sur- 
prised him, he followed the road for only a 
short distance. Long before the headlights 
could swing to the horizontal from thesouth, 
above where Meecham’s place marked the 
beginning of the straight tangent and the 
more level floor of the cafon, he had 
whipped aside, flung anyhow over a fence 
and cut across toward the higher hills to the 
right, where he knew he would find cattle 
paths sheltered from the road by a screen 
of chaparral and wild blackberry vines. He 
ran doggedly. Blown at last by the grade, 
he dropped into a walk—looked back. 

For a moment he stared without compre- 
hension. There was a fire on the way he 
had come—a big fire. It seemed to Tommy 
to be incredibly huge—a conflagration, 
somewhere in the distance. He thought of 
the Bell place and its dairy barns; won- 
dered if the slattern woman could have 
overturned that kerosene lamp, perhaps 
through falling asleep above her secret 
plans and her mail-order-house catalogues. 
But his sense of perspective was corrected 
by his discovery of Meecham’s, consider- 
ably this side of the Guerneville road. His 
heart sank. This doubtless was the acme 
and apex of his chance-made criminal 
record—arson! He had set the shack afire. 
It blazed high, burning like celluloid. Even 
as he gazed, fascinated and a little thrilled 
at contemplation of his own turpitude, the 
front wall fell in, as though to cover that 
crumpled body there, and with a crash dis- 
tinctly audible to him. A column of spark- 
shot smoke leaped into the heavens. Then 
a big automobile came into view before the 
fire. Men spilled from it, hesitated, drew 
back, stood fast. Tommy Dawes set his 
face northward, dogtrotting, beginning to 
feel again the slightest elation. It was in- 
comprehensible, but it was there. And he 
felt capable somehow of going to great 
lengths with a sort of dignity and grandness. 

This and his returning weariness begat 
daring. Two miles up the road, he knew, 
there was another abandoned house, built 
of stone in the early days by a foreigner of 
some sort who had acquired a large tract of 
land and with it many extravagant ideas 
about what he would do for its development. 
The land had proved a disappointment, the 
plans had fallen away. Only the stone 
house stood—one of the numerous monu- 
ments California knows to illy considered 
enterprise. For years it had been double- 
barred and carefully locked, but tramps 
had broken in at last. Now its heavy door 
and at least one of its staunch window shut- 
ters swung creakingly in the wind, giving 
the place the last touch of abandonment and 
desolation. Toward it Tommy bent his 
steps. Init presently he managed to secure 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Meanwhile, tossing one object after 
another to his fellows, Austin was com- 
menting on the evidence brought forth by 
the search. 

“Mrs. Bell’s letter, but the bills gone of 
course. And a chamois poke i 

“That and the gun were Trainor’s,”’ the 
sheriff interpolated. 

Who was Trainor, dog-gone it? 

“Maybe the money Mrs. Bell—wait a 
shake! Um-m-m! Sort of scattered ’em, 
did you, Wyant?” 

He had found the cache in that hip 
pocket. He handed the balled greenbacks 
to his superior. The sheriff poured out 
on his bench the contents of the chamois 
purse. 

“Trainor’s watch and his sixty dollars 
in bills. Hello!’’ He held up a gold piece. 
“Trainor didn’t say anything about this. 
A twenty!” 

““A twenty—gold?’”’ someone exclaimed, 
amazed. ‘“‘Didn’t know there was one of 
those in the States since the war!” 

“Trainor would have mentioned it. 
Where did you get it, Wyant?” 

“My name’s—Jones,” Tommy cor- 
rected stumblingly. 

“Oh, Jones!”’ The sheriff laughed, his 
men with him. ‘‘That’sanoddname. Bill? 
Or Jim?” 

Tomn their nevedulity; more than 

he felt the va of his ineptness. 
Seeing that he did: car himself with any 
yf that nobility of banditry he had thought 
commensurate with his suddenly acquired 
réle and record, he only grinned and was 
silent, leaning back against the wall. He 
would have felt bitterness at the fate that, 
having returned to him Ben Bishop’s for- 
feited gold piece, now snatched it from 
him before he knew he had it; but bitter- 
ness seemed incompatible with his part. 
His twisted grin became more natural— 
less affected. Tommy actually began to get 
a certain gratification from his helpless pre- 
dicament. Even his throbbing head was 
in character. 

“What time is it, sheriff?” he asked 
carelessly. 

The sheriff grunted. 

“Time I was getting a little sleep. I’ve 
been on the road ever since we got the wire 
that you were coming into the county.” 

“The wire?” 

“Oh, shut your face! When you hit old 
man Alexander you finished yourself with 
me. Now, Austin, I’m in. It’s raining— 
it’s going to rain worse. We’ll stay here 
till daylight.” 

“Sure, sheriff—watch on and watch off,” 
said the deputy. “But how about Weth- 
erby and the boys from Forestville? After 
we turned them back id 

“Y’m thinking about them. They are 
going to keep in touch with the office. 
Somebody’s got to go telephone to Shirley 
that we’ve caught our man.” 

A little, silent citizen who had been 
breaking up benches and rotting boards to 
make a roaring fire on the hearth spoke up 


here: 

“T’d rather go than not, sheriff. The 
missis will be stewing. I can get over the 
ridge and home by milking time.” 

“That’s pretty nice of you, Mr. Bridger,” 
Sheriff Bundy said heartily. “I don’t 
know what we would have done without 
you to-night.” 

“Oh, you’d have got along.” ; 

“We wouldn’t have come this road prob- 
ably, after the Forestville party lost him 
at the cabin fire.” 

“Well, maybe not. 
finding those tracks. 
guess.” 

“Telephone Shirley to get word to every- 
body that’s out as soon as he can. He’ll 
know how better than I would. He’s good 
at that. And there’s another thing, Mr. 
Bridger.’’ 

““What’s that, sheriff?” 

“The Alexander boys are offering a 
thousand-dollar reward. With the old rail- 
road purse of five hundred there will be a 
nice little divvy. I just wanted you to 
know that I’m counting you in on it.” 

The little man blinked suddenly, his 
face flushing. But he answered in the same 
quiet, homely way: “‘I didn’t expect that, 
sheriff. Anything suits me. Good night.’ 

They let him go, with renewed protesta- 
tions of gratitude. Tommy Dawes, al- 
ready drowsing in the heat of the blazing 
fire, was startled awake by the fierce rush 
of rain that a heavy wind swept in through 
the opened door. Mr. Bridger walked into 
it carelessly; the others pushed the door to 
with relief—drew back hastily toward the 
cheering fire. 


I was just lucky 
Tl be going, I 
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“Nasty night, sheriff,’ the man called 
Al remarked, spreading his hands to the 
blaze. ‘“‘Bridger didn’t seem to mind it, 
though.” 

“Used to it,’’ the sheriff replied. 

His voice was heavy, somnolent. He sat 
down on a bench against the wall close to 
the chimney; his head nodded forward. 
The effect of the officer’s surrender to 
weariness was instantaneous on Tommy 
Dawes. He fell into sleep as a hawk drops. 

He woke gently, oppressed with that 
vague feeling of anxiety that so often lies 


.on a waking man and sets him fumbling 


ineptly to determine or remember the 
cause. When it all came back to him 
Tommy drew a long breath—recovered his 
air of renegade dignity—grinned, Whether 
or not he would impress anyone else, he 
was going to impress himself with his easy 
acceptance of the character Fate had cast 
him to play—to carry it off. What was hap- 
pening in Tommy through all this was a 
phenomenon more or less familiar. He was 
growing up overnight. 

Presently he swung his feet from the 
bench and sat up. Under the steady pelt of 
the rain he heard snoring in two keys. The 
fire was almost out, but there was a glow of 
light by which Tommy could see the sher- 
iff, now stretched on his bench; the man 
called Al on the hearth—his were the bass 
snores; and Austin, the chief deputy, on 
a box with his back planted against the 
door, his head sagging and the constriction 
of his throat muscles troubling him into a 
tenor sawing. Austin’s revolver was across 
his knees—even in his sleep he held it 
loosely but ready. Oddly it did not occur to 
Tommy to be amazed because his captors 
dozed. His was a single-track mind. He 
conceived of himself now as a prisoner and 
left the matter there. 

He yawned. He felt thirsty. His short 
rest had thoroughly refreshed him, and— 
youth that he was—he now felt no fatigue. 
Therefore he was restive. But he had con- 
sideration for the sleepers, so that when he 
rose and moved about the room idly, as 
though stretching his legs, he went with 
caution for quiet. There was a faint glow 
of light from the shuttered window across 
the room. In it he saw the sheriff’s over- 
coat, a cartridge belt and holster, and a big 
revolver hanging from a spike. He re- 
membered having noticed the sheriff drop 
into that overcoat the things Austin had 
taken from his. As he stepped carefully 
that way he smiled to think how useless it 
would be now to attempt to regain Ben 
Bishop’s twenty-dollar gold piece. The 
long-barreled weapon with its heavy stock 
and cross-hatched pearl grips drew him as 
such things draw those unused to handling 
them. He pulled it out and began examin- 
ing it, tinkering tentatively with it. 

With an unexpectedness that caused his 
heart to miss beating the revolver leaped 
in his hand, spat fire, roared! 

As though shot from a spring trap, 
Austin, the guard by the door, pitched for- 
ward, his revolver tumbling half across the 
room, his chair rocking sidewise. The door 
swung wide, its crude lock having been 
torn away by Tommy’s chance-sped bullet, 
and wind and rain came swirling in, catch- 
ing at the smoldering fire, the smoke and 
the fine wood ash on the hearth and filling 
the cabin instantly with a thick and choking 
fog. Aghast—certain that he had killed the 
deputy—Tommy shrank down in his cor- 
ner, all his heroic mood wiped from him as 
figures are sponged from a slate. 

“Dog-gone it!” Tommy whispered. 
“‘Dog-gone it! Dog-gone it!” 

Already the sheriff and Al were on their 
feet, blundering about, shouting. 

“Did he get you, Austin? Where are 
you? What is it?” 

Austin was groping to his knees. 

“He missed me!” he cried hoarsely. 
“Shot right by my head through the door. 
Then he knocked me down—somehow— 
and breezed!”’ 

“Damn the luck! Get 
after him—quick!”’ 

The sheriff came charging across to 
Tommy’s corner, coughing and only half 
awake. He jerked down his holster and 
belt, standing within bare inches of Tommy, 
shrouded by darkness and the circling 
smoke. 

“He’s got my gun, boys!” Sheriff Bundy 
exclaimed. ‘‘Look out for yourselves!” 

“Here, take my automatic, sheriff!’’ Al 


said. 

All three of them tumbled through the 
door, scattered, splashed away. 

Tommy Dawes leaped for the heavy 
coat above him. He searched two pockets, 


This smoke! 
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with his breath held. In a third he found 
the chamois poke. With this doubled in his 
left fist, with the officer’s revolver clutched 
in his right, he followed them so closely 
that he could hear their feet flopping in the 
mud, and after them he disappeared into 
the streaming darkness of the rain. 


Vv 


ARRIET BUNDY’S car was more 
serviceable and practical than showy. 
It looked, the sheriff often said, “‘like a 
fuzz tail with his knees banged up from 
hard breaking.”” But if it was comparable 
to a mustang in appearance, it was equally 
so in its capacity to stand up under merci- 
less driving and road conditions, its ability 
to go anywhere, its sturdiness in keeping up 
its own pace without flagging or falling 
down. Its odometer recorded a traveled 
distance of 42,000 miles—and that, Har- 
riet boasted, “‘mostly straight up.” 

Low framed, close hooded by a top and 
side curtains, and scuttling like a drenched 
rabbit through mud hub deep, it was now 
moving southward: on the Meecham road 
from Healdsburg. In the catchall box behind 
the single seat were sandwiches, a roasted 
chicken won by the use of honeyed words 
from the night clerk at the Plaza, who had 
been blarneyed into searching the refrigera- 
tor—strictly against the rules—a big vac- 
uum bottle of hot coffee and a somewhat 
jumbled but still practicable layer cake. 

“Tf I hadn’t shot like a tenderfoot,’’ she 
had exclaimed to Undersheriff Tom Shirley 
with some bitterness, ‘Wyant wouldn’t 
have got away—wouldn’t have killed poor 
old man Alexander.” 

“What you kicking about, girl?” the 
office man ejaculated. “You hit him! 
Your pa found blood on the platform.” 

“Oh, hit him!” She said this with high 
scorn. “‘You’ve got to do more than hit a 
deer to make jerky. Anyway, I’m going to 
take something hot to dad and the boys, so 
you might as well quit arguing.” 

“T quit arguing when you came back 
from Guerneville at midnight, Miss Har- 
riet. Arguing’s a waste of time ’gainst you. 
But it’s a hell-roarin’ night!” 

“Sure, it’sahell-roaring night! Solong!”’ 

The colloquial description was justified 
by the facts. The rain came down from the 
west, driven by a howling dervish of a wind 
that tore at side curtains and top to make 
openings through which to sluice sheets 
of cold water; that threatened at times to 
overturn the panting machine; that dashed 
mud across the glass shield before her until 
it was opaque. When she came into the 
mountains she found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to hold to the road, for her wheels 
slithered and skidded and spun in lunatic 
fashion, violating all laws of mechanics. 
Daring as she was, the girl had no desire 
to invite accident. She slowed down toa 
twelve-mile speed, feeling for the road. 

Out of the murk of a reluctant dawn 
eame the shock of some heavy object 
against the side of the car. Then a man’s 
face was thrust through the side curtains 
and into the dim light of the dash lamp. 

“Have to stop you, lady,” he said gruffly, 
peremptorily. ‘‘ Maybe you can see that I 
mean business!’ 

She could. He held within inches of her 
eyes the heavy revolver—long slim barrel 
of a .38 in the big stocky frame of a .44— 
that she recognized instantly as her father’s. 
The eyes behind that menacing weapon 
were shot with red, there was a dirty smear 
of blood dried on his forehead; his counte- 
nance was marked with deep, set lines of 
desperation. Only a certain boyishness 
relieved it. 

The girl threw out her clutch involun- 
tarily, applied her brakes too quickly, slid 
to a stop sidewise on the road. 

“What happened to my father?” she de- 
manded chokily. 

“T don’t know him,” the man said. He © 
was fumbling at the door. “Let me in 
here—quick!”’ 

She reached over and gave the catch an 
expert twist. 

“What do you want with me?” 

“Not much. Just to drive me back to 
Healdsburg.” 

“That’s a lie! And I. won’t drive you 
anywhere, Knapp Wyant! You can shoot 
me, I suppose. You’re the kind of animal 
that would shoot women, after poling old 
Mr. Alexander!” 

“T won’t shoot you, but I guess I could 
drive your car if you were afoot.” 

“You'll have to shoot me before you set 
me afoot! What did you do to my father?” 

The desperado reflected a moment. 

(Concluded on Page 167) 
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Tommy was talking half to himself. If 
he could only make more than two things 
at a time hook up in comprehensible 
fashion! The road agent at the schoolhouse 
had been Wyant, the escaped convict. He 
had ridden away on Tommy’s stolen 
horse —— 

““Wonder what he did with the old sorrel 
crow bait before he got that last cow 
pony?” he asked abruptly. 

“The what?” 

“Nothing. I get mixed up. right away, 
every time.” 

“Who held you up? Where? I should 
say you are mixed up!”’ She took her eyes 
from the road long enough to appraise him 
again. “Or lying,” she added. 

“T ain’t lying,” he said. “I’ve got too 
many troubles for that. I couldn’t get lies 
straight enough, worried like I am.’ 

“What I don’t see,’”’ she broke in, “‘is 
how you got into this thing at the stone 
house. Did dad catch you too? Did 
Wyant get away when you did?” 

“Wyant?” he echoed. And then quite 
simply, “Oh, I guess it’s Wyant that got 
killed just before the fire in the cabin.” 

Her face set, she gripped the wheel a 
little more tightly. Tommy, lost in his own 
puzzlement, had no reaction to the change 
in her. He went blundering along, fishing 
for ideas. The girl went quickly back to her 
original bent now—decided to trick this 
man. A simple lunatic sort, swinging with- 
out apparent reason from the utmost feroc- 
ity to a childlike blandness and trust in her! 
His last statement had been unvarnished 
and clumsy falsehood, conceived and 
brought forth on the spur of the moment. 
Whatever he might be, he was certainly not 
what he claimed. All this a tissue of lies? 
Why, did not matter. Inextricably he was 
bound up in her mind once more with 
Knapp Wyant. 

With a guile she thought even he would 
detect, she said casually, “Maybe I’ve 
made a mistake. I’m not so sure that’s 
father’s gun.” 

“Oh, it’s his gun—if he’s the sheriff. 
I’ve seen his picture.” 

“His initials are on the stock—silver 
inlaid in the pearl.” 

He extended the weapon toward her. 

“‘T guess you'll find them there all right,”’ 
he said, and resumed his concentrated 
musing. 

He had put the gun into her right hand! 

A little smile of triumph crossed her face. 
The rain was ceasing, daylight growing 
steadily. The sturdy car, overlaid with 
drooling coats of mud but snorting defiantly 
forward, rolled out through a draw and 
came onto the main highway. Driving 
with one hand, she shifted the revolver 
deftly until she held it within inches of his 
side. Her ultimatum was on her lips when 
a long sigh escaped Tommy Dawes. 

“Look here,” he said, “do you suppose 
you could take me back to Nyal’s in your 
ear? I could pay you some way, and it 
might keep me from losing my job—if I 
could get out of all this mess. I mean, take 
me back after I get the doll?” 

“Why, yes, I might,’ she answered 
lightly, humoring him. But his last phrase 
registered—upset her calculations of him. 
“The doll?”’ she faltered. 

SOY Ose YOU see, I broke Rosemary’s 
Louise Albertine.” 

“Oh, you did?”’ She wanted to scream 
with laughter. ““How was that?” 

“Chain harness fell onit. It wasmy own 
fault.” 

Harriet Bundy dropped the revolver into 
the seat between them. 

“You’d better start in and tell me all 
about it,” she said. “‘You’ve got me mixed 
up now.” 

VI 

(se the Russian River country four 

hours of sunshine, and it shakes off its 
sodden plumage like a bird after a bath. 
Only occasional silver beads glisten mo- 
mentarily in the dark green of its hillsides; 
only its creeks and rivulets brawl amidst 
their stones; only here and there on the 
graveled roads do puddles lie, reflecting the 
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blue of the cut-turquoisesky. Fourhours— 
and the most violent storm is forgotten save 
by glad roots and the drooping fern fronds 
under the redwoods. 

The staunch little roadster that had been 
climbing the hill to the Nyal place turned 
in at the lower gate in a flood of warm sun- 
light—stopped. Tommy Dawes alighted. 

“You won’t tell anybody?” he inquired 
for perhaps the fortieth time. ‘And I'll 
pay back what you let me take, the first of 
the month.” 

“T won’t tell anybody,” 
replied solemnly. 

Tommy kicked gently at the dried mud 
on the running board and it fell off in cakes. 

“Y ou’ve been awful white, Miss Bundy,” 
he said awkwardly. ‘No matter what 
happens to me, you'll kind of understand, 
won’t you? 

“Ves, T’ll understand, Tommy Dawes.”’ 

colic like to pay you for bringing me 
over —— 

“T’d like to see you!” 

“Well, all right then.” 

el wouldn’ t think of it!’” 

* Anyho ie 

“cc Well? 

“Well, so long!” 

“So long!” 

He went away hurriedly, cutting through 
the orchard toward the redwood circle 
back of the wagon shed. The girl sped on 
up the road to the house, and there pres- 
ently big Jim Nyal heard the voice of his 
lady wife raised in helpless laughter. Har- 
riet Bundy’s mirthful and tuneful soprano 
joined in. Big Jim, frowning over ranch 
accounts that could keep, lifted his head 
to listen—stood up to go and inquire the 
cause of all this merriment. But a man 
turned in at the gate in a sulky and leading 
a sorry-looking sorrel horse. 

“Dick Bascom, for all the world!”’ Nyal 
grumbled. ‘And bringing back that crow 
bait! I was hoping the old son of a gun was 
lost for good this time! Hello, Dick!’ 

Meantime Tommy Dawes had been in 
first-rate luck. He had propped against 
the big redwood stump in the heart of the 
circle the intriguing and waxily beautiful 
successor to Louise Albertine; had put at 
her side—Miss Harriet’s contribution, not 
to be refused—the doll’s trunk containing 
manifold and mystifying finery—down to 
pinning blanket and—and so on! This 
had been achieved, as to Tommy, without 
detection. 

With equal success he had entered the 
bunk house—empty, chill, a little damp 
still from last night’s rain—had reopened 
the straw tick on Ben Bishop’s bed and 
had returned to its mildewed wallet Ben’s 
hoarded twenty-dollar gold piece. There 
were other repaired rips in the tick— 
Tommy saw that his felony was his own 
secret, not even to be faintly suspected 
henceforth! 

It was as he passed outside the bunk 
house that he discovered the entrance—to 
him dramatic—of the neighbor from For- 
aaa way leading back the prodigal crow 

ait. 

“Well, dog-gone!”” Tommy exclaimed 
delightedly. 

He started for the harness lockers grin- 
ning—almost at peace within. 

“Mailed Mrs. Bell’s money too!’ he 
chortled.. “If ’t wasn’t for that shack 
I burned! And Wyant! Wish Wyant 
hadn’t—hadn’t —— 

Tommy gulped. His memories of the 
night before had been—would always be— 
infinitely harder to bear than the tense 
moments when he was living them. He 
tried to whistle as he reached for the first 
of the saddles that must be oiled. 

“You'd think I’d be sleepy,”’ he ejacu- 
lated, loosing a latigo. “‘But I ain’t.”’ 

The morning was languorous. He heard 
the hum of bees in the alfalfa meadow be- 
yond his open windows; smelled the heavy 
odors from Mrs. Nyal’s old-fashioned gar- 
den blowing across his cheeks before an 
up-cafion breeze—warm and soft. His 


Harriet Bundy 


fingers fumbled, his head nodded. He sat 
down to untie—a—saddle thong —— 
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Voices raised at the door brought him up 
all-standing some time later. 

“You'll see, dad! You’re just foolish!” 

“There’s somebody is foolish all right. I 
take no chances. If this man isn’t Knapp 

yant 

“Tt may be Knapp Wyant’’—Big Jim 
Nyal’s slow words—‘“‘but if it is you'll 
scare him to death with that gun of yours!”’ 

“You're all crazy, I tell you! Better 
watch—why! Well—oh, shucks!” 

The sheriff of the county stood in the 
doorway of the wagon shed, and Tommy 
Dawes sat back on his bench again, sheep- 
ish and confused. 

“You see, sheriff,” he began, jumping 
into the middle—into the place to which all 
his jumbled thinking had led him in his 
story to Harriet Bundy as the two had 
driven into Healdsburg early that morning, 
munching sandwiches, spilling hot coffee 
adown their chins in the jolting little car— 

“you see, sheriff, I didn’t kill Wyant. He 
shot at me—creased my forehead. So I 
kicked him, and 

“Love o’ God, man!” the distracted 
sheriff shouted. ‘‘Doesn’t matter who 
killed him! Is he dead?” 

“T guess he is. And probably burned 
up too.” 

““Where?”’ 

“In the shack ’cross from Meecham’s.” 

“Wait till I phone the coroner,’”’ the 

officer said, drawing a hand across his eyes. 
“He'll be back i in town with that body by 
now most likely. If it’s Wyant’ s- 

“Short, thin man, he was,’ Tommy 
Dawes interposed gropingly. ‘“’Bout as 
big as I am—carrying a rifle first, and rid- 
ing. a little bay mare to death.” 

“We found her at a dairy near McCau- 
ley’s. Bell’s, I believe it was.’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Bell. And he had a crease 
across his forehead.’”’” Tommy paused, 
colored. ‘‘Almost like mine,’ he added, 
removing his hat. 

“T’ll need a brain expert to work on me 
soon,” the sheriff complained. ‘I’m get- 
ting worse all the time. Use your phone, 
Jim?” 

“Sure! Anything, Hugh!” 

They started away, Nyal beginning ques- 
tions. The sheriff checked him—turned. 

“By the way, young fellow,” he called 
back, ‘if that was Wyant you—kicked— 
there’s a reward of fifteen hundred for him, 
dead or alive. If we can get this tangle 
cleared up you’ll be in on the divvy.”’ 

Tommy looked at Mrs. Nyal, at Harriet 
Bundy. Something of that dignity and 
loftiness of bearing that he had reached 
for—almost acquired—in his one night of 
living now straightened his shoulders— 
appeared in his bearing and face. Mrs. 
Nyal saw a new Tommy Dawes. Harriet 
Bundy did not. The new Tommy Dawes 
was the only one she had known. She ad- 
mired him—confessed it to herself. 

But his face clouded, for beyond the 
two women he saw, wheeled up by Sito, 
little Rosemary, strangely triumphant. 

“Tommy!’’ she cried. ‘“‘Oh, Tommy! 
Look-it!”’ 

“Uh-huh!” Tommy said guiltily. 
pretty. A new one!” 

And there hefalteredintosilence. Stopped 
at the door, Rosemary became very grave. 
She shook an admonitory forefinger. 

“Tommy Dawes,” she said impressively, 
“T found out about Louise Albertine. You 
know! In the b-r-a-n b-i-double-n. You 
know! You told me a—a—scorch-er! 
Aren’t you ashamed?” . 

Tommy was. Anyone could see that. 
Rosemary saw it. She began to relent. 

“But I didn’t really love Louise Alber- 
tine so awful well, Tommy. Her sawdust 
was leakin’. And Gloria Elizabeth is gee- 
orgeous! Don’t know who brought her. 
Storks, maybe!”’ 

Harriet Bundy and Mrs. Nyal choked. 
Tommy, eyes on the floor, did not observe. 

“T guess maybe, Rosemary,” he said 


“ec It’s 


feebly. “About that—about what hap- 
pened—to 
“Oh, Tommy! Listen, Tommy! TI’ll 


forgive you ’bout that. I know you didn’t 
do it a-purpose!”’ 
“ec ’m ” 


“And if I broke your zither, Tommy— 
or something of yours—you’d forgive me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Uh-huh! 
mary.” 

“Course you would! Well, Tommy —— 

Harriet Bundy it was who interrupted. 
She sank to her knees impulsively beside 
the chair and gathered Rosemary to her, 
sobbing a little, burying her face in the 
golden curls. 


Why, sure I would, Rose- 
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N the shop of The Detroit Pressed Steel Company Columbian 
Malleable Iron Vises are sledge-tested every day, as shown in 


the photograph. 


quarter-inch steel automobile frames into shape. 


Columbian Vises easily withstand severe usage because they are made of 
malleable iron and are twice as strong as cast iron, 
malleable iron machinists’ vises made. 


Brawny workmen with 20-pound sledges hammer 


They are the only 


The superior strength and durability of Columbian Vises due to exclusive 
design and the use of malleable iron, and the fact that the Columbian line 
includes every type of metal-working and wood-working vise, have made 
Columbian Sledge-Tested Vises standard equipment in a majority of the 
larger shops of the country. 


Columbian Non-Crawling Forged Steel Clamps are the only C-clamps 
made that will not crawl or cause the work to creep, because the screw does 


not rotate when the clasp is being set. 


Columbian Vises, Anvils and Clamps are obtainable from leading dis- 
tributors all over the country. A partial list of these distributors appears 


below. 
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Thos, Dunn & Sons 


Metal — 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Lum Machy. & Supply Co. 
Tullis-Gamble-Hdwe. Co. 

MUSKOGEE, -OKLA. 

Atlas Supply Co. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

R. Scott Hdwe. Co. 

NATCHEZ, MISS. 

Baker & McDowell Hdwe. 


Co. 
Geisenberger & Friedler 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Stauffer Eshleman & Co. 
C. T. Patterson Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Topping Bros. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Empire Machy. & Supply 


oO. 
Watters-Martin 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Sharp Auto-Supply Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
John Day Rubber & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Paxton & Gallagher 

OTTAWA, ILL. 

Jordan Hdwe. Co. 

PEORIA, ILL. 

Clark Smith Hdwe. Co. 
Cummings & Emerson 
Couch & Heyle 

Kelly Supply Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Standard Supply & Equip- 

ment Co, 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Arkansas Mill Supply Co. 
Fox Bros, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply , 
Co, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co, 
Honeyman Hdwe. Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Congdon & Carpenter Co. 

READING, PA. 

Bard Hdwe.- Co. 

RICHMOND, Va. 
Smith-Courtney Co. 
E..L. Bd Co. 
Benj. F, Crump Co. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Meadows Price Co. 
Roanoke Plumbing & Mill 
Supply Co, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sidney B. Roby Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. 
SALINA, KANS. 
The Lee Hdwe. Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Alamo Iron Works 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Harron, Rickard & Mc- 
Cone 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Semmes Hdwe. Co. 
The Motor Supply Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Chanslor & Lyon Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Thomas Ogilvie Hdwe. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
J. L. Hudson & Co. 
SIOUX_FALLS, S. D. 
The Dakota Iron Stores Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk Co. 
Raymer Hdwe. Co. 
Nichols, Dean & Gregg 
Tt. ao FLA. 
Norman Baughman Co. 
Wi holesale Auto Supply Co. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Power Supply Co. 
Industrial Supply Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
National Supply Co. 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
a A. L. Thompson Hdwe. 
oO. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Chas. Millar & Son 
WACO, TEXAS 
Archenhold Automobile 
Supply Co. 
WwW re HITA, KANS. 


cE VA. 
Spears Ridden lea 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Washburn-Garfield Co, 
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OORS and Windows please or. 
displease by their looks and actions 
—just as people do. 
mostly on the Hardware —the 
Lock, Knob and Escutcheon, Hinges, 
Night. Latch, Door Check, Safety 
Exit Bolt, Sash Lift, Window 
Pulley. These are the nerves, the 
energy, the personality of the Door 
or Window, and make it a success 
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kind everywhere—in modest home 
or grand habitation—they are so 
well bred and efficient. 
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HIDDEN PROFI TS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“T presume I shall,”’ said Mr. Payne as 
cheerfully as he could, but still with a dog- 
ged underlying resistance. 

She found him, in fact, curiously silent, 
almost unresponsive during the luncheon, 
in spite of her best efforts to the contrary. 
In point of fact, the cold, unpleasant im- 
pression was growing on him now that here 
was very possibly a nature which—to say 
the least—was light and quite unaffected 
by the cares of.others. He felt a sudden 
lack of harmony with her, and his feelings 
may have been registered in his face. If 80 
they only added gayety to his companion’s 
manner, which as the meal progressed 
tended almost to exuberance. 

Her color was much heightened when 
they parted, adding a great attractiveness 
to her green hat and earrings. Up to that 
time she had been almost hectically gay. 
But now her manner changed abruptly and 
her voice was almost sharp. 

“TI was going to tell you something,”’ 
she said, surveying him with an unusually 
frank and open face upon parting—‘‘some- 
thing that would have pleased you a lot. 
Now—I won’t! I won’t say a thing ever 
until you apologize!” 

“T apologize!”’ cried Mr. Payne with 
unfeigned surprise. 

“‘For the slurs you cast upon me to-day— 
upon my new costume. You will never see 


it again,” she said with a eold note of 
finality in her voice. “It will never bother 
you again.’ 


“Precisely what do you mean?”’ asked 
Mr. Payne with a sudden sickening feeling 
of suspense. 


“T1l—T’ll destroy it first!’”’ she stated in 
a hard, unfeeling voice. ‘‘I ought to have 
known,” she said, pursuing her argument 


further, “‘how it would look to anyone who 
came from Boston—from Boston,” she 
asserted, ‘‘where the only thing that is 
supposed to show below a woman’s skirt is 
a foot the exact shape of an old cigar box.”’ 

When she had said these bitter words 
she turned with sudden spasmodic abrupt- 
ness and left Mr. Payne standing at the 
edge of the sidewalk gazing with unbending 
anxiety at her retreating figure. 

He was somewhat embittered himself. 
He could see quite plainly that life was a 
hollow farce, full of injustice, full of unstable 
falling stock; that human character was 
after all shallow and undependable; that 
the very person whom perhaps you de- 
pended on for cheer and happiness more 
than all else might suddenly be discovered 
to be, in point of fact, of an exceptionally 
light, careless, self-centered nature. And 
yet there was also a very deep regret inter- 
mingled with this bitterness and a sense of 
personal loss from the fact that one so out- 
wardly attractive and stimulating as the 
person to whom his mind unerringly re- 
turned should have inwardly such thought- 
less, unjust and selfish characteristics. 

In this frame of mind Mr. Payne entered 
the brokerage office of J. Belgrave Fisher & 
Co. and seated himself in his accustomed 
chair beside that of Mr. Halpin, who was 
already seated there, slipped well down in 
his chair, regarding the department of the 
motors on the board through heavy eye- 
brows. 

“Off again,’ he commented briefly. 

“So I see,” said Mr. Payne of Boston 
even more so, and seated himself in the 
manner of a man upon occupying a dentist 
chair prepared for the worst. 

“‘And look how Spurp holds up!” said 
Mr. Halpin then. 

“You are right,” replied Mr. Payne in 
the voice of one who will agree to anything 
in return for the privilege of being alone 
with his memories. 

They sat with their associates for some 
time silent in the blue murk which hung 
round the ruins of their several worlds, 
each chair’s occupant smoking with the 
well-known insensitiveness to pain of the 
American Indian and showing the fact 
every moment in his face and manner. 

But in the end Mr. Payne of Boston 
could not help but note the sharp and sug-- 
gestive glances which Mr. Halpin now shot 
toward him. 

“T want to ask you something,” he said 
finally to Mr. Payne, as if obeying an im- 

pulse which he could no longer resist. 

““What is it?” asked Mr. Payne crisply, 
for Agmo common had been no stronger 
on the board certainly in the past fifteen 
minutes and the gnawing of his personal 
memories never ceased, 
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“Very well then,” he said, looking up 
with a meaning smile, “‘I want to ask you 
two questions and I hope that you can 
answer them frankly.” 

“To the best of my ability,” promised 
Mr. Payne firmly. 

“Tn the first place then,’? Mr. Halpin 
now proceeded with his still sardonic look, 
“let me ask you this: Did you ever give 
this young—this person of whom we 
speak—a considerable sum of money?” 

Mr. Payne, sitting up to that time 
rigidly beside him, suddenly untwisted his 
legs, his face grown a rich dark red. 

“T—I ——” he said. ‘Certainly not! 
Let us waive that!’”’ he concluded. 

“Oh, very well,” said his questioner, his 
suggestive smile deepening on his face. 
“T only ask you to be fair, that’s all.” 

“‘T will be,’”’ replied the other, now re- 
winding his legs back again to their original 
position before the previous unanticipated 
question. 

“A second question: Have you no- 
ticed,”’ inquired Mr. Halpin, “any great 
grief or anxiety on her part when she found 
that Agmo was going down and that you 
were losing, as you might expect of a friend 
of yours?”’ he concluded after a slight 
hesitation. 

For again Mr. Halpin, when he was ask- 
ing this, had observed the unwinding ges- 
ture on the part of his companion, indicating 
that his point had struck home. 

Mr. Payne, however, made no such ad- 


mission verbally. 


“‘T don’t know, I am sure,” he said. 
“Go on.” 

“*T will,”’ said Mr. Halpin, pausing a mo- 
ment in the manner of an expert laying out 
his campaign. He spoke sharply then, in 
the voice of a man whose custom it is to use 
few but very certain words. ‘‘You want 
to know my proof,” he said. ‘All right, 
you can have it.”’ 

He paused, with his characteristic ob- 
liquity of gaze. 

“Dummy accounts!” he said then, and 
paused. 

Mr. Payne repeated the words after him. 

“You know what they are, don’t you?” 
asked Mr. Halpin after some moments 
more, his deeply significant smile deepening. 

“Partially,” answered Mr. Payne, his 
stone-gray eyes upon him. 

“In the old-time bucket shops, when 
they don’t want to buy stocks.” 

‘*‘T’ve heard of such things.” 

‘We all have,” said Mr. Halpin, smiling. 
“The old, old game. Every time your 
customer gives you an order to buy your 
dummy account gives you an order to sell.” 

He stopped, driving it in with that smile 
so much more meaning than words. 

“So no stock is ever bought or sold 
either. One balances the other. Bucket- 
ing,” said Mr. Halpin—‘“‘ bucketing!”’ 

“Go on,’”’ said Mr. Payne tersely. 

“Now suppose,” said Mr. Halpin with a 
quick, dark glance back to the door marked 
“Private”’ behind them, “just for the sake 
of argument, that there was a management 
of a supposedly reputable brokerage house 
that had a customer who was carrying, let 
us say, 3136 shares of Agmo.” 

And he stopped, smiling his significant 
smile, for he did not miss the slight but 
unmistakable start of this man beside him. 

“And suppose,”’ he proceeded, “‘that in 
some way—from some unknown source— 
this management procured the news that 
Agmo, instead of making great profits as 
had been claimed, was really going to show 
a deficit in the year’s business.”’ 

And again he noted a movement, an un- 
comfortable twisting, on the part of his 
hearer. 

““And suppose, knowing this,” he went 
on with ever more and more assurance, 
“that the management of this house should 
suddenly sell this customer’s stock at the 
top, when everything looks lovely, and 
ostensibly to balance its books sell short 


the same number of shares against -it.. 


Could you find any simpler way,” he asked 
in the other’s tense silence, ‘‘to transfer 
$100,000, $200,000, $400,000 of profits from 
the possession of the customer to the broker 
without the investment of one dollar of 
money?” 

“You have proof of this, I assume,” said 
the cold, menacing but now clearly inter- 
ested voice from the chair beside him. 

“T have,’’ said Mr. Halpin with calm 
confidence. ‘‘The very best. Suppose,”’ 
he went on, “that I could show you four 
accounts. Four! Four of them—one, two, 
three, four!’’ said Mr. Halpin with mathe- 
matical precision—“‘dummy accounts in 
four separate names!”’ 
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Keep Your Car Working 


OU have to take care of your car to get uninter- 
rupted service from it. Driving it around with a 
marred and worn-out finish is bad and exposes the 


metal or wooden parts to the weather. Soon it is 


laid up for repairs. 


But Save the Surface and you save all. Keep it 
well protected with Acme Quality Motor Car Finish 
and you bar the elements. Trouble is decreased, the 
life of the car is increased and its appearance is enhanced. 

If you don’t want to do it yourself, you can get a real profes- 
sional finish on your car when you put it up to ACME QUALITY 
and a professional painter. Fact is, thousands of cars, the best 


among them, leave the factories every year dressed in Acme 
Quality Motor Car Finish. 


No matter what surface you have to save, there’s an Acme 
Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish for its protection. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide’”’ and ‘“‘HomeDecorating.’’ Askyourdealerorwriteus. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. A Detroit, Michigan 

Boston — Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Dallas Topeka Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Have an ‘“‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up’’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least acan each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 
Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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“But what ——” began the man beside 
him. 

“Wait!” said the speaker, raising a de- 
taining hand. “Four separate accounts 
in the names of four separate men. More- 
over,”’ he went on, ‘‘that each one of these 
accounts was fictitious. More than that,” 
he proceeded, each syllable now heavily 
weighted, ‘“‘that all of these four names 
were exactly the same as those of former 
but now nonexisting customers with the 
exception of changed middle initials. 

“And suppose,” said Mr. Halpin in clos- 
ing, ‘‘that these four accounts totaled at 
this time and for weeks past 3136 shares of 
Agmo common—and nothing else.”’ 

“Three: thousand one .hundred and 
thirty-six shares!’’ repeated his auditor in 
a strangely altered voice. 

““Three-one-three-six!’’ reaffirmed Mr. 
Halpin, repeating the number with the 
definiteness of a telephone call. “Now I’ll 
ask you a question,’ he went on. ‘“‘How 
many shares exactly do you yourself now 


| hold of Agmo—to-day?”’ 


An uncontrollable twisting in the long 
body beside him was quickly frozen back 
into its general rigor. 

“T’m afraid—offhand—I would be un- 
able ” said Mr. Payne. 

“Come! Come!” interrupted Mr. Halpin. 

nn Dau 

“You said you would be fair,’ stated 
Mr. Halpin. 

“Go on,” directed Mr. Payne of Boston. 

The craft in Mr. Halpin’s smile deep- 
ened still more. 

“You admit ” he started asking. 

“Suppose I should admit it for the pres- 
ent,’’ said Mr. Payne, still in an inflexible 
tone. “Exactly what has that to do with 
the other matter—the other matter of 
which you spoke?” 

“T will show you,” replied Mr. Halpin 
with the paucity of speech which marks 
stronger minds in great crises. ‘Or I’ll ask 
you: Who do you think puts in these bal- 
anced orders in these different names?” 

“Who?” 

Looking at the gaunt, long face so near 
to his, Mr. Halpin, if he had been less sure 
of his ground, might easily have shuddered. 
He could see again all too clearly the sig- 
nificance of that popular designation for 
this man among his troops in the Argonne. 
It seemed at the moment even less than 
the truth. . It was not now the deadly, 
serious-eyed hound which showed in that 
long face; it was the wolf, the gaunt, gray- 
eyed wolf in Boston clothing. Mr. Halpin, 
gazing in those green-gray eyes, sure as he 
was, for the moment hesitated. 

“Who?” shot forth that icy mono- 
syllable again. 

Mr. Halpin smiled back his smile of con- 
fident assurance. Under the circumstances 
this was slightly constricted. But he held 
it steadily on his lips nevertheless. 

“Tt was the person,” he said, ‘“‘of whom 
we have been speaking.” 

As he said this he felt a long, icy hand 
close down upon his wrist. 

“You dare!”’ said a deathly voice, and 
Mr. Halpin found himself face to face, at a 
distance of less than two feet, with the 
gray, wolfish, deadly eyes of the Hellhound 
of the Argonne—the wolf, stripped bare of 
Boston clothing. 

The constricted smile dropped sharply 
from Mr. Halpin’s face. His left wrist, in 
fact, was being painfully crushed. 

“How did you receive this information?” 
demanded the terrible voice beside him. 

“The man—the man involved,” said 
Mr. Halpin, stammering from the pain of 
that icy grip—‘‘of whom I spoke to you 
before.” 

“What man?” inquired that low and 
dreadful voice. And Mr. Halpin drew back 
instinctively, terrified. ‘What man?” 

“The bookkeeper—the bookkeeper—old 
man Janus, you know, who fixed the thing 
up on the books for her—for them!”’ cried 
Mr. Halpin, still stammering hastily from 
the pain. 

Then on saying this, in a moment more 
he felt the relief—the blessed relief of a 
relaxation of that icy hand. 

“You know him. You know old Janus, 
the bookkeeper,’ said Mr. Halpin, going 
on hastily, picking busily at his watch 
chain with his right hand, for the grasp 
upon his left, though slackened, was not 
yet removed. ‘You know old Janus; how 
he’s been since prohibition—crazy for a 
drink,” 

CoVege 

“T got him drunk,” explained Mr. Halpin. 

The icy hand still remained upon his 
wrist, cold and relentless as the hand of 
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full of the inflexible cr 


spoke. “If you are correct 
insinuations I shall apologize f 
if not,’’ said Mr. Payne, and a 
Mr. Halpin’s older, softer wris 
apparently a closing vanstig 
iron—‘‘if not o 
His sentence was uncomplid 
“Pardon me,” a voice intiu 
voice of one of the employees} ' 
lishment. ‘“‘Pardon me,” he®i 
Payne of Boston, “but Mr. Fiel 
you at once.” 
Before his sentence was ev) ! 
sharp voice broke into his, theo 
Halpin. Aa 
“Look at Agmo!” he cried) 
Mr. Payne, looking, saw fi 
standing in that characterij¢ 
attitude toward the bourd,st 
through troubled eyebrows a‘h 
ment of motors on the stock % 
lowing his glance, he saw the ns 
cry. | 
“The bottom’s out! The “i 


cried Mr. Halpin’s forced, st 
suggesting to the hearer’s imam 
only that fundamental loss to # 
the world at large. ; 

Mr. Payne himself saw, W 
recognition, what had happet. 
the intensity of their preoccu tl 
common had fallen straight 
points more. 

Mr. Payne gave this catastr)h 
passing glance. Rising sud I 
Puritan father with a distinetlW 
purpose in view, Mr. Payn\0 
turned back and disappeared ! 
door marked “J. Belgrave Fish), 

“T have a very painful duty |F 
said Mr. Fisher upon his enteyé 

“T have one myself,” stateom 
the Hellhound of Boston and 
standing very straight and pre 

“You still,” went on Mr. Bu 
his eyeglasses with oblivious 
a very heavy line with us—0 
mon—in spite of my advice 
more recently,” he added ; 

(Continued on Page | 
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sted from Page 174) 

+a temporary hesitation in 

isglasses. “You saw fit not 
” 


71 Mr. Payne inflexibly, “if 
ttome.”  — 
sk you now either to reduce 


. ” 


ye) observed this man and the 
jlasses, especially the latter, 
mpulse grew to accept the 
e theory of this mysterious 
t the other man—if what 
yas true, then this man was 
y guilty of it all. He would 
e exact type of man to drag 
»tioung daughter into his plan 
sover up his despicable pur- 


w then,” said J. Belgrave 
er! slight cessation of waving. 
avi o close your stock out.” 

i] t close it out!” asserted Mr. 
h ¢2r-growing inflexibility. 

re, observed this man—listened 
af him—especially that hide- 
les hypocritical wagging of his 
sdaeath which his real feel- 
inntions were concealed—the 
beved him guilty—obviously 
ie more damnably so by his 
tc bring his innocent young 
in the crooked transaction to 
sis wn tracks. 

ng if you please,’’ asked Mr. 
yejisher, raising his head very 
sd “‘if you please?”’ 

se 

e 


i=% 


will expose you.” 

e!” cried Mr. Fisher, still 
) heavy emphasis on the last 
niaat way? For what?” 
j¢,ting,” said Mr. Payne in his 
or each word a tiny, tinkling 


e, 
ti!” repeated Mr. Fisher, a 
‘o|’ mounting to his forehead. 
ve did not fall one degree from 
ht 
el|”’ said Mr. Payne. 

h) in answer reached to a call 


hsaid to the subordinate who 
hézlass door, “3136 shares of 
ni<et, unless ——”’ he said with 
yolance at Mr. Payne of Boston. 
i] ell—you will dump that stock 
ust—at your peril!’’ said Mr. 


ed what I said?” Mr. Fisher 
4 his instructions. ‘‘Sell 3136 
\}10o—at market!”’ 

bj\linate, quitting the room in 
i) cf his telephone, left them 
ng one another without speech 
led the door of clouded glass 


¢,” demanded Mr. J. Belgrave 
e ing at last the hostile silence, 
a what does all this mean?”’ 

_ precisely what I said,” re- 
rayne. “I shall now have you 
yucketing orders. I shall pro- 
t you from the stock exchange. 
| Iso hold you responsible finan- 
| personal loss which may come 
our selling out my stock.” 
. Fisher gave a loud, strained, 
‘reed laugh. 
yood! That’s good!’ he ex- 
joarse hilarity. 

do you this justice,” said 

nflexibly and unalterably just, 
tthe dictates of his own tradi- 
‘ould be too much of a penalty. 
wish to ruin even you,” he 
nd any man down to financial, 
al ruin without a hearing. I 
ny proof to you personally be- 
itpublic. To let you make any 
wer—offer any possible pallia- 
ey be for your act. Do 


¥, with a hasty and now ap- 
Hed glance at the cold, gaunt, 
before him, sat down, register- 
Weight of his body and his age 


hee of an answer from you,” 
is judge, “I will go ahead. I 
Unow the opportunity to clear 
n the first place, to start in the 
why, in what way, did you 
vise so certainly to me the pur- 
stock? Because of the special 
hidden profits?” 

tement ——” began Mr. Fisher. 
fas the source of your informa- 
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“Wall Street—everywhere—that is ——” 
Mr. Fisher started on again. 

“The exact source,”’ persisted Mr. Payne. 
“You must have had one—on profits—on 
hidden profits at least. Hidden profits,’ 
he said again. ‘Where did you learn of 
these?’”’ 

At the sound of these unpalatable words 
Mr. Fisher, though he held his head still 
high, found apparently no sufficient answer. 

“It was everywhere—all over the Street. 
The motors and the oils. Wall Street, as a 
man, said and believed!” he said, and 
paused, 

“So you risked my money, my last 
$10,000, on what—what Wall Street said?” 
demanded Mr. Payne in his final silence, 
which, however, merely deepened after this 
question. 

“Who is Wall Street?’’ asked Mr. Payne 
again. “What does it mean to you when 
you say it?” 

But again there was no adequate answer. 

“Now then,’”’ said Mr. Payne; “if you 
cannot answer that, you can at least tell 
this: How isit that in the past few weeks— 
since the high point in Agmo—my account 
has been balanced precisely by four other 
accounts in your office—always balanced 
precisely by sales of an exactly equal 
amount on the short account?”’ 

Mr. Fisher at first appeared stunned by 
this question. 

“Three thousand one hundred and 
thirty-six shares,’’ stated Mr. Payne. 

But the other did not yet answer, being 
apparently still too much under the in- 
fluence of emotion to do so. 

“Well?” said Mr. Payne of Boston. 

Mr. Fisher now sat up. 

“Tn answer to that,’’ he said, ‘I will say 
that that is a damnable and unqualified 
falsehood, without one scintilla of truth!” 

And now Mr. Payne observed that his 
eyeglasses, which had suspended motion for 
the past few minutes, resumed again their 
even, rhythmic, confident play. 

“What are these accounts then?” asked 
Mr. Payne, producing now his small mem- 
orandum book, and he read aloud, pre- 
cisely the four names and their holdings of 
Agmo common. “Are these correct?”’ 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” responded 
Mr. Fisher sarcastically. “‘I don’t keep all 
of my customers’ accounts in my head. 
I have a bookkeeper for that purpose. 
Let me see those names,” he added, ap- 
parently under the influence of a second 
thought, and reached for the memorandum 
book, which Mr. Payne now passed to him. 

“T had at one time,’’ said Mr. Fisher, 
going over them with a haughty lift of his 
glasses, “‘names like these. I may have 
them now. But not, I think, with those 
middle initials. But that of course I 
wouldn’t carry in my memory either. 
That’s what I employ a bookkeeper for.”’ 

“Will you bring in your bookkeeper?” 
inquired Mr. Payne. 

“Certainly.” ‘ 

“And let him give me the exact number 
of shares of Agmo held in these accounts— 
without prompting on your part?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Fisher, reaching 
out his hand to his push button beneath the 
surface of his cold, bare, miniature di- 
rectors’ table. 

“Mr. Janus,’ said Mr. Fisher when that 
subordinate appeared, ‘‘are you carrying 
accounts in these four names?” 

Mr. Janus, an elderly man with a seden- 
tary or café complexion, slightly reddened 
at the juncture of the nostrils with the 
surrounding face, gave an_ill-concealed 
glance of apprehension, it appeared to Mr. 
Payne’s suspicious eyes, upon this inquiry. 

“Yes, sir,”’ he said then in somewhat in- 
distinct tones. 

“What are they?” asked Mr. Fisher. 
“Are they in here much—in this office? 
Do I know them? Do I know them?” re- 
peated Mr. Fisher, gazing at his employee 
in his apparent overslowness in answering. 

‘No, sir, I think not,” replied Mr. Janus, 
now shifting his weight as if suffering 
acutely from that well-known curse of the 
old bookkeeper’s life—outworn and tender 
feet. ‘‘No, sir, I think not,” he repeated 
for good measure. 

“What are they? How do we get their 
orders?” 

“By telephone. Telephone customers,”’ 
said Mr. Janus, thickly shifting his weight 
again upon his tender feet. 

“Who handles them?”’ 

“T do,” stated the witness, whose voice 
was now on the last verge of distinguish- 
ability. ' 

“Speak up!” commanded Mr, Fisher 
sharply, with a puzzled stare. 
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gp most important discovery in all shoe-making 
history is the principle of ““TAILORING.” We are 
the originators of this wonderful new constructional idea of 
—“A pattern for every last and for every part of every 
last.” We “TAILOR” Hold-Shape shoes with the same 


exquisite care as fine garments are TAILORED. Each 
shoe represents 105 distinct operations — inspected 87 
times. Here is your ideal shoe. You will love its beauti- 
ful symmetry. You will revel in its blissful comfort. 


Priced $12 to $18. 


Inquire of your SHOE SHOP or write for 
name of nearest Dealer. 


For glorious June Days. White oxfords with 
military heel. Smart. 
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As the Fine Instrument 


only responds and gives full expression 
to the genius of the master, so does the 
Starr singing throat of silver grain 
spruce bring out all the beauty which 
the artist has entrusted to the record. 


To hear is to be convinced. The Starr 
dealer will give you a hearing of any AD 
record so you may know the greater ° 
beauty of Starr-played records. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY [| 


Richmond, Indiana 


London, Canada 
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is the quality that you are getting today 
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When it’s sweltering hot! When there 
isn’t a breath of air stirring. When the 
perspiration is oozing from every pore 
and you’re nearly dead with the heat— 
then Polar Cub comes to your rescue. 
You turn on the breeze and—Oh Joy! 
‘ Polar Cub costs but $7.50 and leaves 
ee: hardly a footprint on your electric 
’ meter. His wonderful little motor spins 
along at an average cost for current of 
one cent for six long hours. 

Why spend a sleepless night from heat? 
Why eat in a hot dining room? Why 
work in a stuffy office? Why pass a 
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For a cool, refreshing summer 


sticky day or night anywhere when 
Polar Cub will give you six nice cool 
hours of Paradise for a penny? 

Polar Cub is the individual fan. He has 
two speeds and stop; motor can be ad- 
justed to any angle; height 8 inches; 
blade diameter 6 inches and base finished 
in rich velvet black enamel. Equipped 
with cord and plug and guaranteed for a 
cool, refreshing summer, 

Stop in at your dealer’s today and ex- 
change $7.50 (Canada $10.50) for Polar 
Cub. If he hasn’t it, write us, we will 
refer you to one who has. 


The A.C. Gilbert Company, 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


In Canada: The A.C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


In England: TheA.C.Gilbert Co.,125 High Holborn, London,W.C.1 
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“Yes, sir,’’ said his old employee, now 
taking out his handkerchief and blowing 
his nose quite loudly. 

“Didn’t we have,’’ inquired Mr. Fisher 
then, after waiting for the completion of 
this, “at one time four customers whose 
names were almost identical with these, 
with the exception of the middle initials?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” said Mr. Janus, 
blowing his nose more loudly yet. 

“What’s the matter with you?” in- 
quired Mr. Fisher sharply, expressing the 
exact shade of wonder which was growing 
simultaneously in Mr, Payne’s own mind. 
The man’s face in fact presented a very 
singular and striking appearance, his nose 
apparently growing redder and more in- 
flamed every instant, while his somewhat 
flaccid cheeks grew grayer and more pale. 

“Nothing, sir, nothing,” he replied. “TI 
have contracted a little cold lately, that’s 
all,” he said, and blew again, leaving his 
nose still more piteously inflamed. 

“Very well,’”’ said Mr. Fisher after a mo- 
ment more of gazing. “Now I want you 
to do this, Janus. I want you to go out 
immediately ——”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Janus hopefully. 

““____ and bring in the exact number of 
shares of Agmo—you understand?” said 
Mr. Fisher, now pausing for a moment to 
gaze in surprise again at his employee. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Janus, recovering 
himself again after his sudden start. 

“The exact amount of Agmo—if any— 
in each account,’’ restated Mr. Fisher. 
“And the total in all.” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Janus, and passed 
toward the door. 

And both of his observers noted the 
peculiar movements—that shaking of the 
hands, which elderly men of sedentary or 
café habits are apt to experience under the 
strain of uncommon emotion. He left 
them silent, waiting his return on opposite 
sides of the cold, bare, miniature directors’ 
table in the glass-lined office. 

“What did you find was there? Any 
Agmo in those accounts?”’ demanded Mr. 
Fisher tersely on his return. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Janus in his hoarse 
and thickened voice. 

“Flow much in all? Have you totaled 
them?” went on Mr. Fisher in the man’s 
continued silence. 

Mr. Janus looked at him and then at Mr. 
Payne as if in personal appeal. 

“How much?” persisted Mr. Fisher, 
gazing at him, head back, through his 
glasses, in the manner of a great captain of 
industry learning the details of a business 
situation which has baffled all understand- 
ings but his own. ~ 

“Three thousand one hundred and 
thirty-six,’ said Mr. Janus finally. 

And now Mr. Fisher in his turn gave a 
great start. His face, normally so rosy, 
became of a sudden almost if not quite 
pallid. But across the miniature directors’ 
table not a crack or turn or ripple of expres- 
sion showed in that long, gaunt, deadly 
puritanical face opposite—until it once 
more opened in an accusing question. 

‘‘Was there anything but Agmo com- 
mon in any of those four accounts?”’ in- 
quired Mr. Payne of the old, gray, weary 
bookkeeper with the intensely red nose. 

The latter looked at his employer for in- 
struction and, receiving it, replied, ‘‘No, 
sir, no, sir,’’ the shaking in his hands now 
communicated to his voice. 

Not a flicker of expression touched that 
gaunt young face across, set still as the 
death mask of Oliver Cromwell but for the 
deadly, threatening, green-gray eyes shin- 
ing through upon the now silent, pallid 
Mr. Fisher. 

“What does this mean?” exclaimed the 
latter with sudden loudness, a flood of color 
now reddening his pale face, with the 
abrupt suddenness of a sensitive, full- 
blooded man under extreme emotional 
strain. ‘‘What are these accounts?” 

“They’re all perfectly regular, sir—per- 
fectly,” Mr. Janus went on, answering his 
implied question. ‘Every share was sold 
short—exactly regularly. And we bor- 
rowed no stock whatever from our own 
customers. Isaw tothat. Everything was 


all right,’ he said in his now noticeably 


shaky voice. 
regular.” 

“Prove it!’’ demanded Mr. Payne in 
that terrible, emotionless tone again. 

“T can, sir,’’ stated the old and trembling 
keeper of the books of J. Belgrave Fisher 
& Co. “I can.” 

“Who did this thing?” inquired Mr. 
Fisher, disregarding him. “Who was re- 
sponsible?”’ t 


“Everything was perfectly 


“That, sir,’’ responded 
still obviously growing app 
that were possible—“tha 

Not in the presence of 
man—his manner clearly g 

“Goon,” directed Mr. 
utterly disregarding this, 
know. This gentleman wants 
entitled to.” ae] 

Mr. Janus’ agonized eyes 
those of his employer in yain 

“What does it mean?” pe 
Fisher. ‘‘I won’t discharge 
don’t answer—no! I won't 
I’ll see that you go to jail.” 

““May I speak a word,” pip 
Janus—‘“‘may I speak a word 
in private?” HEY} 

“No!” said Mr. Fisher wi 
which was now quite surpris 
Payne. “No, sir! This gent]i, 
titled to hear as much as I an 
he added with unchanged ye\}j 
“‘you desire to go to jail for tan} 
my accounts for your own perso] 

“Mr. Fisher, if you please!’| 

“Go on!”’ said Mr. Fisher repr 

“T refuse!” » Be) 

“Very well,” said Mr. Fishel 
motion toward his telephone, 

“Wait, please!” said his em; 
almost broken to tears. “Tet 
I can’t answer! I won’t—ur 
from one other person!” 

“Who is that?” asked Mr, 
another start. ohh 

“Tf—only,” cried Mr. Janush 
broken voice, ‘‘you would —’ 

“Go on,’ said Mr. Fisher, 
the telephone. ‘‘ Who is it? 
other party to this conspiracy 

“Must I answer this? Must 
cried the now distracted man, 

“You must!” Ty. 

“Tt was ” eet 

“Yes?” said Mr. Fisher, pro 

“Tt was your daughter, Miss 
he answered finally. i 

And now for the first time thei 
ber of the party, Mr. Paynef 
gave a great start, scarcely ls 
than Mr. Fisher’s own. 

“You curs!” he exclaimed. ' 
farce like this—to shield yo 
an innocent girl!” a 

His voice was deadly. But tlt 
impression now, Mr. Payne hi 
see, absolutely none on Mr. Fi 

“What,”’ said Mr. Fisher, s) 
parently to himself, in utter « 
Mr. Payne’s remarks—“wha’ 
name,” he cried, starting up } 
of a man struck by a new and i'r 
picion, “has she done now?” | 

“It was all,” said Mr. Jiu 


ing to aid his employer—“it \\s 
fectly regular in every way.” 


“Send for her!”’ said T. Pane 


The face of Mr. Payne of Bos't 
ing this scene, though it had | 
its gaunt rigidity, now showed 
the expression of a man who} 
himself that there are some this 
not clear to him. ee 

“Did you get her—at the hor: 
telephone?” inquired Mr. Fishe 
Janus reappeared, breaking in { 
a universal silence. ee 

“They say at your house the] 
if they can. They thin 

ing.’ . B 


“But they think they 
Mr. Janus with a ray of 
right they’ll telephone 
here right off.” aS 


longer his own fear, the 
he now saw in this situ 
dual, simultaneous exp. 
tery and that other con 
had been so long and 
without information— 
abouts and use of that $ 
weeks before Mr. Payne 
daughter for safe-keeping. || 
“What time is it noy 
Fisher, suddenly rous! 
“Half past two,” said. 
in the door. ‘Half past’ 
stopping then in the m 
ployee who feels tha 


there’s been a great 
last fifteen minutes.” — 
“What change?” inq 


(Continued onl 


sued from Page 178) 
up,” said Mr. Janus, his 
) simultaneously with his 
's rising like the devil— 
mhe past ten minutes. They 
a big rise now. The bad 
he shorts are covering.” 
o sold that—all that 3136 
,iated Mr. Fisher finally. 


»/on hearing this, rose sud- 
in struggling with a sudden 
t. If this young man with 
i@ ut apparently baffled face 
»¢te him across his miniature 
should hold him strictly 
point of rise, every min- 
e costing him personally 


yy two-forty-five in the after- 


matter?” exclaimed Miss 
sir, entering the glass door 
iyte” at two-forty-six. “‘You 
aight. I thought you must 
o,”’ she said, apparently with 
tend disappointment at what 
[+s just in the midst of trying 


r tten—Deborah,” cried Mr. 
} even voice, getting up and 
a1 his daughter, who recoiled 
ig nusual address and manner, 
tlimean?”’ 

ow lightweight, close-fitting 
', low, thin-soled shoes, thin 
high skirt, the throat and 
‘evosed, and the small straw 
she regularly accepted mid- 
of the current year of New 
Pm Beach, which no self- 
7 York girl failed to wear 
during the last winter sea- 
ip to this time seemed com- 
1, but now she was frankly 
clearly widening at her 
manner. 

2 you do it, kitten? How 


|) what?” she asked in re- 
e let eyes widening still more. 
| understand how it would 
dn’t know what you were 
did you?”’ His voice was 
¢ with emotion. 

hing in reply, but stood, a 
ed and exasperated smile 
1 /T wide, flexible red lips. 

e}” asked Mr. Fisher, his emo- 
it rising still—“where did you 


sazed somewhat wildly from 
1 occupant of the room, but 
jance there. Mr. Payne of 
‘e Argonne stood now with 
ig}, and hands hanging frankly 


7!” explained Mr. Fisher, 
oudly and anxiously. “That 

a\ 30,000 that Mr. Payne gave 

y\itake that money for that— 
2 done?” 
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And suddenly a slow and rosy smile 
broke full the red, flexible lips of Miss 
Fisher, the smile of one of attractive ap- 
pearance and personality who is about to 
be praised. 

“Certainly,” she said, her smile now 
growing. 

Mr. Payne looked now still more deeply 
confused, but Mr. Fisher gave a sudden 
groan. 

“What have you done? What have you 
done?” 

Instead of answering him, his daughter 
gave him a piercing look, her whole expres- 
sion changed. 

“What have you done?” she cried 
sharply. ‘‘That’s the question!” 

Not waiting for her father, with no 
further answer than his face, she stopped 
now directly before Mr. Payne. 

“What have you done?” she asked him 
apprehensively. ‘‘Have you broken your 
promise to me? Have you sold your 
Agmo?” 

“No,” said Mr. Payne slowly, while his 
gaze traveled desperately from one face to 
another. ‘‘No.” 

She gave a sigh of relief, and then looked 
up sharply in his face again, waiting for him 
as he went on. 

“But ——” continued Mr. Payne. 

“But what?” she interrupted him. 

“But your father has,’”’ said Mr. Payne. 

At this reply the face of his young audi- 
tor fell for the first time he had ever seen it 
ae what might fairly be called hard, rigid 

ines. 

“You sold it? All? What’s happened? 
What’s Agmo selling for now?” inquired 
Miss Fisher of her father—four questions 
in one breath. 

“Tt’s going up ever since I sold,’’ said 
Mr. Fisher, answering the last of the four 
only. “‘Up—up—up!”’ 

“And every point,’’ she said now to the 
startled Mr. Payne—‘“‘on every point,” she 
stated, ‘“we—I—you lose $3136.” 

“What time is it?’”’ she now demanded 
with a great but obviously forced calm. 
“Two-fifty-one,’’ she answered herself long 
before there was even the beginning of 
articulate speech in the others. 

“Quick—before three o’clock—the clos- 
ing!” she said, snatching the telephone 
from her parent’s desk. 

“Here take it!’’ she cried, thrusting the 
instrument into his almost nerveless hands. 
“Quick!’’ she said. ‘‘Three thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six shares of Agmo! 
Tell them!” 

And Mr. Fisher stammered out the order 
after her. Then all three sat waiting to re- 
ceive the information of its execution. 

““A nice mess you’ve made of this!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Kitten Fisher, looking quite 
sharply at her father. 

No one answered. All sat waiting with 
their eyes on the telephone. 

“At this rate,’’ Miss Fisher said to Mr. 
Payne, “‘I lose all that money I saved for 
you—all that $500,000. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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COME people buy shoes for 
style, some for wear, and some 
on account of the price. When 
buying Bates’ Shoes all three de- 
sires are met, for Bates Shoes are 


A large variety of 
styles in all popular 
leathers. 

To retail at $9 and up. 


made of selected materials with 
the skill of experienced workmen, 
and have always been reasonably 
priced. See if there isn’t a Bates 
Dealer in your town. 


A. J. BATES COMPANY 


General Offices: Webster, Mass. Stock Distributing Headquarters: Chicago, IIl. 
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Fore-most for Golf 


Foremost among all golf caps is the 
Regal Patrician. The stiffest breeze 
won't blow it off, yet it doesn’t bind 
the head. And, best of all, it’s water- 
proofed —by the dependable ‘Craven- 
ette’” process. No matter how often it's 


rained on, it can’t get out of shape or 
shrink in size. Light-weight models, 
especially suitable for golf, are now be- 
ing offered by 20,000 dealers at $3.00 
to $6.00. Get one today and battle 
Col. Bogey in comfort. 


425 Fifth Ave., New York THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 647 S. Wells St., Chicago 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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* night safe and sure. 


¢WV/HEN Sinclair Lewis was touring to obtain the 


material on which he founded his interesting 
Saturday Evening Post 
Automobumming,” 
essential equipment. 


Has every spotlight advantage. 


stories, “Adventures in 
the Autoreelite was part of his 


Makes driving at 
A spotlight, portable light and 
trouble light in one. Two twists of the thumb and 
forefinger and it can be reeled out any distance up 
to 12 feet and its powerful rays used to help ‘‘spot”’ 
and remedy motor and tire troubles. 
Self-contained. No loose parts. Fits any wind- 
shield. Always ready to use. Made of highest grade 
materials and best workmanship. Autoreelite is 
“the Spotlight with a Guarantee.” ‘ 
Model B-6, 6-inch diameter, 20 c. p. lamp 
Model B-7, 7-inch diameter, 27 c. p. lamp 

Sport Model, all nickel 


All above models have rear view mirror. 


From the best dealers and 
supply houses, 


Write for Booklet SP301. 
The Spotlight 
with the 


Guarantee. 
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ELECTRIC & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


154-160 Whiting Street 
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WHITHER ARE WE THRIFT! 


(Continued from Page 11) 


of bejeweled ladies squired by adventurers 
in khaki shirts and high-laced boots. 

Offhand I should say that the social tem- 
perature of the town ranged as high as 104 
and never fell below 102. Abandoned lands 
that had been turned out like crippled work 
horses, lands grown up in sassafras sprouts 
and persimmon saplings, lands where broom 
sedge and cockleburs clung precariously to 
the slopes of rain-washed gullies in the red 
clay, were being leased on an annual rental 
per acre at figures for which the owner a 
year or two back would have been glad to 
sell a square mile or so; fetching such rental 
for the sole reason that these arid stretches 
lay in the vicinity of a proved field. 

To reach the hotel I rode through streets 
crowded with persons who looked entirely 
out of place in the setting of that old and 
once-staid Southern community. Varie- 
gated humanity milled like nervous beef 
cattle in and round the hotel. Its dining 
room was a babel, a babble, a Babylon and 
a bedlam. Its lobby suggested a curb 
market when it did not suggest exercise 
hour in a madhouse. Its chief clerk was a 
nervous wreck; it’s manager a Crcesus, 
swollen by sudden prosperity. As an espe- 
cial favor, because I knew him and because 
I had been his guest before, the manager 
smuggled me for the night into a room 
whose regular tenant was temporarily ab- 
sent. But he threw me out again before 
breakfast next morning, and to find lodg- 
ings for the following night I was com- 
pelled to travel a matter of forty miles to 
a town across the Texas border. 

While I was waiting in the lobby, with 
my bags stacked about me, for the porter 
to call the train I would take I fell into 
conversation with a resident who told me 
he was an agent for a motor company. 

“‘A funny thing happened in my place 
yesterday,” hesaid. “I just told youl was 
in the automobile business. Well, yester- 
day an old negro who lives out about ten 
miles from here came in. I knew him by 
sight and by name, thoughI’d never had any 
dealings with him. He’s one of those negroes 
that every decent Southerner respects. 
He’s hard-working and self-respecting and 
honest. By hearsay I knew he was well-to- 
do for a negro, but I didn’t realize how 
well-to-do he was until after he’d told me 
the thing I’m about to tell you.” 


Uncle Henry’s New Car 


“He came up to me and I asked him 
what he wanted and he said he was think- 
ing about buying a small, cheap car. I 
figured I might make a sale to him that 
would amount to something and so I said 
to him: ‘Say, Uncle Henry, why don’t you 
let me sell you a real first-class car? You’ve 
got a big family and when you go out fora 
ride you want to be able to take the whole 
family along, don’t you?’ He shook his 


ad. 

*“*No, suh,’ he said, ‘I reckons not. I’ve 
got a pretty fair-sized car now. She holds 
seven passengers.’ And he named a car 
which retails for round four thousand dol- 
lars. Then he went on: ‘I bought this here 
car new last year, but it’s kind of onhandy 
for short trips. What I wants now is just a 
little cheap car to run round in.’ And I 
sold him one on the spot for nine hundred 
and fifty dollars cash, plus the war tax.’ 

I hazarded the opinion that perhaps the 
oil boom had something to do with Uncle 
Henry’s affluence. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the automobile 
man. ‘‘This oil boom will peter out. As a 
matter of fact, it’s petering out already. 
If you think this hotel is crowded now, you 
should have seen it three or four months 
ago when they were sleeping on the billiard 
tables and were propped up in chairs or 
stretched out on cots in the hallways and 
when ordinary furnished rooms in this 
town were renting to transients for two 
hundred dollars a month. To-day you can 
get a fairly good room, without meals, of 
course, for as cheap a price as one hundred 
and fifty a month—one that used to rent 
for about six dollars a week, if the owner 
had luck. 

“But this old negro’s prosperity isn’t 
based on the oil fever. It’s got something 
solider than that behind it. He’s growing 
a lot of cotton on his place, and he. and his 
wife and his children pick it themselves and 
he doesn’t have to depend on uncertain 
hired labor at four or five dollars a day. 
I'll bet you that old darky has made more 
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ean buy anything at all without regard to 
normal values. Haven’t you noticed the 
same thing yourself in your travels?” 

I most emphatically had. 

Whatever the reason may be, I took note 
of the fact that for every one who was en- 
amored by the project of making home 
brews and domestic distillations there were 
a dozen at least deeply concerned with 
plans for getting in touch with a clandestine 
purveyor in manufactured wet goods. If 
orthodox products were not available they 
stood ready to pay fancy prices for illicit 
distillations. 

Down in West Virginia there is a popular 
fermentation known by the appropriate 
name of setting hen, being so called because 
the mixture must be kept in a quiet, dark 
place for twenty-one days before it de- 
velops the desired kickiness. In a finished 
state this decoction looks like sour whey and 
tastes like mildewed oranges and stingeth 
like an adder. But it retails under cover 
for an even five dollars a quart. 

Farther south the corn whisky of the 
moonshiner, known variously as blue john 
and as white lightnin’, is being peddled at 
the still for twenty dollars a gallon. Even 
at that figure it is hard to get. Still farther 
south a decoction made from sugar cane 
and generally denominated as monkey rum 
sells for as high a figure as five dollars a 
quart. Along the Gulf shore this stuff is 
commonly called Pakenham. Themen back 
in the swamps who make it do not know 
that through the use of this name they are 
perpetuating a tradition which is consider- 
ably more than a century old; nor did I 
until a gentleman, who is a walking reposi- 
tory of the folklore of the Gulf country, 
traced for me its historical genesis. 


The Case of Pakenham 


At the battle of New Orleans, in the War 
of 1812, General Pakenham, commanding 
the English forces, was killed by a bullet 
from a long-barreled deer rifle as he led the 
redcoats against the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee mountaineers who squatted back of 
Old Hickory’s cotton-bale breastworks. It 
seemed that members of his staff desired 
to send his body home for burial on British 
soil. The undertaking and embalming pro- 
fession had not then attained the high de- 
gree of perfection which it subsequently 
has come to enjoy. So, as the story runs, 
the aides inserted their dead leader into a 
large cask of sugar-cured rum and smuggled 
the cask aboard a sailing vessel bound for a 
friendly European port, relying upon the 
alcohol to preserve the deceased and upon 
the nature of the seeming contents to insure 
the passage of the consignment without 
question. 

But on the voyage the sailors discovered 
the cask in its hiding place in a cargo hold, 
and being as thirsty as seafaring men 
generally are supposed to be, they tapped 
the bung and by degrees drank the rum 
until the spirits ran low. Then being wish- 
ful to enjoy the last remaining precious 
drops they staved in the head of the cask 
and discovered the late lamented, with the 
result, one imagines, that the fussy ones 
among them swore off on the drink habit 
and that all of them swore off on General 
Pakenham. To this good day in parts of 
Louisiana, Alabama and Florida illicit sugar- 
cane rum goes by the name of Pakenham. 
But whether it be Pakenham or whether, as 
up country, it be monkey rum, it is only to 
be had at a figure which vintage champagne 
fetched in former days. 


After nearly three months spent in prac- 


tically continuous touring, during which 
time I crossed and recrossed and frequently 
crisscrossed all the states that lie between 
the Atlantic Highlands and the foothills of 
the Rockies, I wearily returned to New 
York, was operated on for the removal of a 
lurking car cinder or so and tried to settle 
down to my regular work at a typewriter. 
I thought I was tired of sitting up all hours 
to catch trains and wishing, after I had 
caught them, that I had missed them. I 
thought I was tired of spending each night 
in a different bed, which might be a regular 
bed, and then again might be a profile map 
of the Appalachian Range masquerading as 
a bed. I thought I was tired of eating 
hurried meals in unhurried eating stands, 
but I wasn’t. I found I still was infected 
with the active bacilli of that germed rest- 
lessness which seems to have permeated the 
systems of all of us. 

The week after I reached home, for no 
particular reason except to be going some- 
where, I wént down on Long Island to the 
shores of the Great South Bay to stay over 
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Replace broken windows—mend leaky tops with 
66 3 99 


WINDOWS AND ROOF PATCHES 


QVERLAND 
OAKLAND 


Anyone can apply this window—stick it on same 
as a cold tube patch—in ten minutes. All labor 
charges done away. No stitching perforations to 
weaken celluloid. No loss of use of car. Made in 
sizes for all popular cars, complete with neat 
border of same material as your back curtain. 


Stik-Tite Roof Patches are applied in the same 
way and are also finished outside in Auto Rubber 
“Ford,” Mohair, or Imitation Leather to match 
your top. Like the windows they stick till the 
top wears out. 

See your dealer. If he hasn’t them send us 


his name and 40, 50. or 60 cents for box of 
eleven assorted sizes. 


FORD 40¢ 


MOHAIR 50 ¢ 


Fria 


LONG GRAIN 
6o¢ 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Company 
“The Stik-Tite Co.” 
Dept. F, 336 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Makers of ‘‘Stik-tite Lily-White” tube patches, ‘Frost King’’ Asbestos 
Lined Radiator Covers, Auto Tops, Tire Covers, ‘‘ Warner” Seat Covers 


DEALERS Write for successful plan that brings 


you new customers and easy sales 


Look for this 
display on your 
dealer’s counter. 


[ Help Fords Run Smoothly 


I am the tool-steel roller of the Milwaukee 
Timer, the standard replacement timer for 
Fords. I am as carefully ground and polished 
as a ball bearing. 


I run so evenly and squarely over the steel 
contacts in the smoothly finished fibre race 
that each cylinder always gets a hot, fat 
spark. Largely because of me, the Milwaukee 
Timer makes Fords start easily and pull 
evenly, free from excessive carbon and other 
troubles traceable to poor ignition. 


In 1919, 500,000 Milwaukee Timers were 
sold. Over a million must be made to meet 
the 1920 demand. 


Sold by 75% of all Automotive Supply 
Jobbers and by most good dealers. 


MILWAUKEE AUTO ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Also Manufacturers of Guardian Bumpers) 


RETAIL PRICE 
$2.25 
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Universal 4 K. W. Lighting 
Plants furnish steady, flicker- 
less light with ample surplus 
of power for electric household 
conveniences. Run by the 
same 4-cylinder water-cooled 
Universal Motor, direct-con- 
nected to an 8-pole generator. 
Write for Bulletin No. 30. 


What X Liquid 


will do. 


Repair all leaks permanently in ten 


minutes. 


° y_ Prevent future leaks in radiator, 


pump around gaskets, etc. 
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4- Prevent new Rust and Scale from 


forming anywhere in the 


5 - Improve Cooling—give better engine 


performance. 


possible to 100% efficient. 


Liquid 
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ee OTOR boat owners who 


__Loosen all Rust and Scale now 
present on cooling system walls. 


Keep cooling system as nearly as 


Not a radiator cement or meal, but 
a Scientific Liquid repair- 


makes all water coolin 
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want speed without vibra- 
tion and power without noise, find 
the Universal 9-12 H. P. Marine 
Motor really “built to order’’ for 
them. 
This sturdy 4-cylinder power plant 
easily gives a speed of 16-20 miles 
per hour with 17-foot boats—pro- 
portionate speed with other lengths. 
It can be set at any practical slant 
in the boat without affecting the 
efficiency of its oiling system. 
No wonder Universal Motors are 
the world’s standard -for light 
marine duty. 


Write for Bulletin No. 29. 
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MOTOR CO. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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REPAIRS LEAKING 
A AUTO RADIAT] 
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E 


HERE you have the complete 
story of “ X” Liquid—and the 
reasons why over 3,500,000 cans 
have been sold in four years. 

“X” repairs are made automat- 
ically in a few minutes—without 
fuss or bother. ““X” does all 
that soldering can do—in less time 
—and. at far Jess cost. “X” gets 
to places that the soldering iron 
can’t reach; and it doesn’t weaken 
the very thin radiator tubes as 
soldering is apt to do. 

Over 25,000 dealers sell the gen- 
uine “X” Liquid. Many sell it 
exclusively. If yours doesn’t sell 
“X”’—send us his name and price 
and we'll mail direct. 


LARGE SIZE $1.50 
Will do $25 in repair work. 
FORD SIZE - 75c 


“X” LABORATORIES 


25 W. 45th St. New York City 
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from Friday until Monday. In a little 
town on the bay lives a hunting and fishing 
guide—or as he himself would put it, a bay 
man—whom I have known for a good long 
while. He is a characteristic example of a 
class of Long Islanders who sometimes live 
their whole lives within sight of the glare of 
New York City’s lights without ever feeling 
the desire to go to the city. 

Formerly in the fall of the year, after the 
fishing had slackened off and before the 
wild-fowl shooting was well under way, he 
would take advantage of suitable weather 
and slack times in his calling to go forth to 
boggy spots along shore when the tide was 
out, and—as the trade term goes—tread 
for clams. This meant taking off his shoes 
and socks, turning his trousers legs up 
above his knees and wading shank deep in 
the cold and clammy muck until hisnumbed, 
half-frozen toes came in contact with the 
shell of some coyly hidden bivalve. Then 
he would dig down, disentomb the find from 
its damp retreat and pitch it in a bucket. 
If his luck held out and his feet lasted he 
harvested a large bucketful of specimens, 
which he sold in the village for seventy-five 
cents or even for as much as a dollar, de- 
pending upon the state of the local market. 

Along the bay they used to tell a story 
about him. Once upon a time, in chill 
November, having tripped the light fantas- 
tic clam in the mazy measure of the marsh 


| until he garnered a mess, he sold the lot at 


the store for six bits and then strolled into 
the pool parlor next door for an hour of 
social relaxation. There one of those slick 
city sharpers with a striped vest enticed 
him into a pool game with bets of a quarter 
a side upon each game. In an amazingly 
short time he lost every cent of his clam 
money. 

Stepping forth again into the night, the 
loser is quoted as having philosophically 
remarked to himself: “‘ Well, that’s the way 
of it—easy come, easy go!” 

Before he went down to his town this 


| spring we had sent a wire asking him to 
| meet us on our arrival. 


He met us—in his 
own touring car, in which he drove us a 
distance of fully one hundred and seventy- 
five feet from the station to his cottage. 
With no suggestion of ostentation in his 
tone, but merely in the manner of one 
stating a trivial circumstance which might 
prove of passing interest to the hearer, he 
remarked that he had paid eighteen hun- 
dred dollars for this car last fall, but was 
thinking now of selling it and investing in a 
somewhat larger one. 


All the World Traveling 


He was wearing more clothing and more 
ornate clothing than we before had ever 
seen him wear even in the depths of our 
chill Northern winter. Decoratively and 
otherwise he radiated a large and buoyant 
air of prosperity. Naturally, as all right- 
minded folks should, we rejoiced in his 
affluence; were glad to learn that now he 
made more money in a month than formerly 
he made in a season. But we tactfully re- 
frained from inquiring whether he was 
saving a fair proportion of his enhanced 
earnings. In the first place, it was none of 
our business; and in the second place, he 
might retaliate by asking us if we were 
storing away a proper proportion of what 
we earn these times, which would have been 
embarrassing. 

With the exception of the incident with 
which I opened this article—and that one 
came to me on unimpeachable authority— 
all these little cross sections out of our 
national life were, as I have already stated, 
personally observed. I might go on ampli- 
fying them indefinitely until the reader ran 
out of patience and the publisher of this 
magazine ran out of print paper. I here- 
with crave leave further to state that this 
is not an effort to describe the symptoms of 
a disease, and certainly I have nointention— 
conceded that these things are symptoms of 
what ails us—to point out any remedy. 
This purports only to be a presentation of a 
collection of small episodes, all more or less 
disassociated and unrelated, yet all emanat- 
ing, I think, from a common cause and 
tending to demonstrate a common impulse. 
When I am done the reader may draw his 
own conclusions, remembering, though, if 
he will, that drawing a conclusion in these 
swift-moving times is like drawing a pistol 
without knowing whether or not it is going 
to shoot straight. 

The man at the ticket window in that 
Michigan town—the man whose deductions 
Tatsecondhand narrated in my introductory 
paragraph—undoubtedly had the rights 
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.« he because she is so addicted 
n waiting for her after he is 
>i lorganized to gosomewhere. 
ni being as they are, one mar- 
shy such a large proportion 
4m should be filled with the 
» on a train and travel. Yet 
a fro one hears mighty few 
e 2pt from seasoned travelers 
»¢ ber what service used to be 
t/t maintained smart service. 
s¢ for.this lack of faultfinding, 
en the fact that so many who 
iese times did mighty little 
; this, or at least when they 
a not then travel, as now 
a number on the extra-fare 
yidge by surface indications 
h'sands are moving from place 
who, in so doing, are not 
/ysiness reasons or by per- 
s They are not even traveling 
»,inless the performance of 
_ uninteresting point across 
sig stretch of country to an- 
lyininteresting point may be 
re. If I am one to say, a 
rm of the tourist trade is 
od folk who travel because 
j| an additional spending’ out- 
1e other commodious spend- 
(the moment. 
ave met persons on sleeping 
tly never saw the interior of 
% before. Out in Iowa one 
nebruary a curious-looking 
ind a woman, entered the 
hal was riding. Their fum- 
‘ir silly, gaped mouths, their 


£9 pathetic might have called 
half-wit and not have been 
vell-dressed man who got on 
tation with them told me 
fie strange twain. 


Almost Anywhere 


‘aid, answering my inquiry, 
jaded all right, and she isn’t 
«than he is. They are sort of 
2°s back here where I live.’ 
the suggestion that they 
1 for some institution, and if 
I wondered why no suitable 
mied them. My informant 


i nothing!” he said. “That 
‘ing a pleasure trip—that’s 
aking. They’re going to Des 
md a week. They’ve been 
t for a month, and so has the 

ln , 


they get themoney?” I asked. 
‘e got the money all right!” 
‘man’s earning four dollars a 
{it a lathe in a pearl-button 


id offhand, “I should suppose 
'W much more about machin- 
~and no reasonably prudent 
Tust me with a nut pick.” 
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“Maybe not,”’ he said, “but any kind of 
labor, even the half-witted kind, is worth 
four dollars a day out here in this country 
at present.” 

Two days later, sitting in the rear end of 
a day coach on a jerkwater road in Texas, 
my end of the car being a smoker for white 
passengers and the front end being reserved 
for the accommodation of colored persons, 
I—looking through the open door of the 
dividing partition—saw the conductor stop 
in the aisle alongside a half-grown negro 
boy who had boarded the coach at a flag 
station. 

“T ain’t got no ticket, cap’n,’’ I heard the 
darky say. So saying, he hauled a handful 
of silver dollars out of a pocket and extended 
the hand, its palm covered with coins. 

“Well, then, where do you want to go?” 
asked the conductor. 

“Cap’n, it don’t make no diff’ence,” 
quoth the boy. 

‘Jes’ you tells me, please, suh, when dis 
yere money is done ridden up an’ den I’ll git 
off effen I lak de looks of de place, an’ effen 
T don’t lak it I’ll give you some mo’ money 
an’ keep on a-ridin’.”’ 


More Prosperity and Less Courtesy 


If on almost any train there are to be 
encountered strange types such as these it 
should also be stated that two old familiar 
types have disappeared. The travel-stained 
trouper of the fly-by-night repertoire com- 
pany has almost vanished. The moving- 
picture game, which wiped out his old 
sphere of activity on the road, has provided 
him with a less precarious one in the 
studios. And the other type that is gone is 
no less a personage than our old friend the 
professional tramp. The gay cat of the 
East and the blanket stiff of the West have 
become practically extinct species. The 
Gallipolis Kid doesn’t ride the brake beams 
or flip the blind baggage. Omaha Slim no 
longer writes his moniker in big black let- 
ters on the rounded belly of the wayside 
water tank. 

“‘T haven’t shooed a ’bo off my train in 
two weeks,”’ a freight brakeman on a north- 
and-south-trunk line told me. “‘You may 
have noticed,’’ he went on, “‘that along the 
right of way you won’t be seeing the bums 
sitting round a camp fire making mulligan 
in an old tomato can. Good times has put 
the poor old tramp right out of business. 
What chance does a panhandler have trying 
to work back doors for hand-outs when 
every other man he runs into is just aching 
to hire him at four or five dollars a day and 
no questions asked?” 

What the trainman said set me thinking. 
All at once then I was struck by another 
fact which had not occurred to me before, 
and that fact was this: The professional 
street beggar has disappeared too. I do not 
mean the blind mendicant or the cripple who 
makes a pretense of peddling lead pencils or 
shoe laces, but the able-bodied journeyman 
vagrant who used to waylay one with whin- 
ing stories of starving families at home and 
no chance to get work at more or less 
mythical callings. 

Not that there isn’t any begging going 
on, for there is. But the begging is 
being done on an organized basis—by 
the big charity organizations and the big 
relief societies and the big leagues for the 
aid, comfort, endowment and support of 
this or that cause. And they call their 
begging operations by the name of a drive, 
and they go a-campaigning not after 
dimes and quarters but after millions and 
fat multiples of millions. 

Another by-product of the spread of 
swollen prosperity through the nation has 
been a diminution in the current volume 
of common courtesy on the part of those 
from whom we customarily expect common 
courtesy, or else I am mistaken. One im- 
agines that a student of social and economic 
psychology, balancing effect against cause, 
would deduce that the once lowly and 
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It Doesn’t Hurt a Bit! 
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a callus for a few nights. It stops aching after the first 
application, then shortly you lift that bothersome corn 
or callus right off. No pain at all! No soreness! 


the toes and the ‘‘hard-skin’’ calluses on bottom of feet. 
Tiny bottles of Freezone, sufficient to clear your feet of every 


Any Corn—Anywhere— Also 


Calluses on Bottom of Feet 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, also corns between & 
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The Perfect Mouthpiece 


WO things for any man to 
pride: a perfect drive anda pipe 


with a RepManot bit. Easily ri- 
valing amber’s beauty, REDMANOL 
is stronger, without taste or odor. 
Hand cut by careful craftsmen, it 
truly is the perfect mouthpiece. 
And there are shapes and styles for 
every taste and a price that will 
surely suit. 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


Dept. 74 ILLINOIS 
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Pipes, $1.50 to $25; holders, 
50c to $10. Ask us, if your 


dealer hasn’t them. 
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it is far less expensive and wears 
longer. That is why it is ideal for every- 
day use. 
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is made of a special mercerized fabric 
which is unusually strong. It has the 
extra Iron Clad reinforcement at toe and 
heel—three ply thickness—which makes 
it more durable than ordinary hose. 


Iron Clad No. 599 costs but a dollar per 
pair (East of the Rockies). 


If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby, 
order from us, enclosing remittance and 
stating size and: color. Colors—black, 
white, palm beach, ‘dark gray, cordovan 
brown and navy. Sizes 9 to 114%. Your 
order will receive immediate attention 
and be sent to you postage paid. 
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212 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
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A can of Monkey Grip Tire Patch will assure 
much of the pleasure you expect from your 
tour. It cures any puncture permanently in 
3 minutes for 1 cent. 


It be- 


Monkey Grip can’t creep or loosen. 
comes part of the tube—vulcanized by the 
heat of the road. Guaranteed. s 
Touring size, $1.75; Medium, $1; Cycle, 60c. At 
garages, filling stations and auto supply dealers’. 
If you can’t find it at your dealer’s send us 
$1 for 100 Puncture Package, postpaid. 


THE MOCO COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Mt. Vernon, Ill, 
Augusta, Ga. 
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grateful servitor classes—that is to say, 
lowly from the standpoint of wages earned 
and bonuses received—are to-day, one way 
or another, earning as much money as most 
of the persons whom they serve and that a 
consciousness of this fact tends to abate the 
willingness to serve. You may trace the 
spread of this sentiment among bell boys, 
cab drivers and waiters, especially colored 
ones, by a certain infallible sign. 

Receiving a tip such a one says “I thank 
you,” instead of following the old formula 
of “‘Thank you, sir!” 

By the subtle shifting of the stress from 
the one pronoun to the other he somehow 
conveys the impression that you have been 
honored by his gracious acceptance of the 
coin rather than that he has been honored 
by your generosity in bestowing it upon 

im. 

In somewhat higher fields of service there 
likewise is lacking an element of the cor- 
diality which once upon a time marked the 
transactions between the patron and the 
patronized. The present-day hotel clerk is 
no longer visibly and pleasantly excited by 
your appearance before him. I sometimes 
think that next to a circus lion the present- 
day hotel clerk is getting to be almost the 
most bored and blasé of living creatures. 
There is languid disdain in his gestures as 
he waves you back from the register. There 
is studied indifference in the tone of his 
voice as he informs you he is all full up and 
to the best of his information and belief 
every other hotel in town and every lodging 
house and every boarding house and, for all 
he knows to the contrary, every livery 
stable in town likewise is in the same state 
of overgorged fullupness. 

Thereupon you very possibly declare 
querulously: ‘‘ Well, I’ve got to sleep some- 
where, haven’t I?” 

And though he may not answer you in 
words, the skeptical upward lift of his eye- 
brows, like twin accent marks to emphasize 
his unspoken reply, says just as plainly as 
though he had spoken it instead of thinking 
it: ‘‘ Well, not necessarily.” 

The once spry bell hop doesn’t always 
leap gladly forward to relieve you of your 
bags at the door when you enter, as formerly 
was his wont. Frequently he seems to flow 
toward you almost imperceptibly, as heavy= 
footed as a deep-sea diver. 

As I said some distance back in this 
article, I seek to draw no deductions as to 


the ultimate outcome 
be any outcome—of this 


beneficent processes of edy 
lation of profitable exam 


ing prosperity, I leave it for the ; 
say. Probably one guess he 
another. 
Personally I would take this, 
of stating that from hen 4 
of the average American appea: 
Carelessly wiping the traces oft 
scrambled egg off the front ofj 
two-dollar silk shirt, then br 
end ofa four-bit cigar aug 
of legs encased in a p; 
trousers, he leans back mL 
infernal shame that eve 
so frightfully extravagan’ 
body—meaning by tha 
ought to start in to sa 
for a rainy day while the 
Have you ever noticed, thoug] 
who speak most frequently 
ingly of rainy days so rare 
brella? 
Still and with all this and ¢ 
the false inflation of pric 
conceptions of values ¢ 
ideals which beset us, 
puts the tramp in the 


improvements and ee 
osity: toward philanthr p 
charitable funds and Bae 
ments, cannot altogether be } 
evil, whatever may be said agas 
other side of the docket. Nov: 

And yet so far as the writer 'c 
and so far as he can peer into tlf 
question which was put in thei 
paper remains unanswered: | 

Whither, brethren, are al 
at all? 
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| Dozal, sir, was a fine 
n,; with bowlegs and.a 
eye, which rendered his 


ferocity when he was BY 


He Had Grasped the Hand of His Adored Idol and Was Sighing to Express How Beautiful That Night Appeared to Him 


la ed an explanation as to whom that devil was promenading along the 
‘of the house for, and with the instinct of maternal defense she got a 
fe lub and patiently waited. 
the cathedral stroked lugubriously ten o’clock with a monotonous 
a: the tiredness of that ancient Spanish timekeeper, donated 
eroy one hundred years before, when Antonia started to unfasten 
‘irons which barricaded her windows. Tomas, concealed under 
ng willow near the corner of this shrine, began to advance 
thily. He had grasped the hand of his adored idol and was 
beautiful that night appeared to him; yes, the hands of the two 
ng lovers were still tightly interlocked, their hearts fluttering 
nsation, their breath held and a heavenly scenery in their 
Ow on the ribs of Toma4s Dozal broke the sepulchral silence. 
urprise, Tom4s grunted and broke loose from the fingers he had 
int ending to. ) rain to save his hide, but a second contact between 
delayed him. » Justly fearing a third aggression, this modern 
_a pair of legs that moved quicker than a sewing machine, and 
inted at the now inactivity of her club, abused for a long time 
vho had already escaped safely beyond the limits of the city. 
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Was it not sad, sir, that these faithful 
lovers should have been so brutally sepa- 
rated? They had been lovers. since the day 
when Tomas espied Antonia returning from 
school, dandy in 
a blue dress and 
blue shawl, with 
white stockings 
on her charming 
legs. He gazed at 
her with devour- 
ing eyes and 
heavedasigh; he 
whispered 
“Adios, Chula!” 
as she went past; 
and Antonia, who 
was fourteen 
years old then, 
smiled dazzlingly 
on her first lover. 

The next time 
she went by to 
school, with her 
rosy cheeks and 
white, white 
teeth and charm- 
ing legs, Dozal 
was emboldened 
to murmur, “Me 
quieres, Chula?” 
to which the 
lovely Toftita re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes. But 
do not tell it to 
anybody, eh?” 
Which was not so 
bad for her age, 
at that, sir! 

This Antonia 
was very beauti- 
ful. She had 
thick, silky black 
hair and eyes of 
velvety softness. 
They seemed to 
say, “You like 
me, do you not? 
Well?” Andthey 
were violet in 
color. By good- 
ness, violet eyes 
arenice! Do you 
not think so, 
sir? 

Her father, Ynez Jiminez, was a steady, honest laborer who had, through efforts of 
hard toil and economy, placed himself in a rather independent position. The old man 
was the owner of a carpentry shop, centrally located in the town of Mezquital. He had 
about fifteen skilled laborers toiling daily under his eye and he owned a little adobe 
house with a fruit grove, and with red roses, nards, jasmines and carnations scenting 
the air with their perfume of luxury. Inside was a small hall furnished in oak, very 
carefully polished, and here and there were images, framed and adorned with paper 
flowers. 

Also he had a buggy drawn by a mare as old as her master, and a cow which fed © 
itself in a stable very pleasantly. 

But Sefior Jiminez was cursed with a very strong-minded wife, a woman of 
much virtue, but disagreeably religious and fond of cleanliness, who entertained am- 
bitions not at all in keeping with his own ideas. She had a mad desire to elevate her 
daughter to a social position far above the one they occupied, and therefore educated 
her with the utmost care, paying for same as if Antonia had been an offspring of the 
aristocracia. Indeed, she had nothing in mind but that the girl should ensnare some rich 
landowner who, by coming into the family, should give a polish to their name. For 
these reasons she had no use whatever for poor Tomas Dozal, who was not a bit the 
sort of husband she wished for her sweet wildflower. . 


HENRY J.- SOULEWN 
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“What difference does it make to you that Antonia 
should have a sweetheart?”’ demanded her husband dis- 
pleasingly. ‘‘What of it? Have you forgotten how young 
you and I got married? Were we not as crazy and fond 
of each other as these poor children may be?”’ 

“But in the name of heaven,” she replied to him, “‘is 
there any comparison to be considered between you and 
that—that i 

“That what? If Antonia’s sweetheart has not come 
around clad in a duck’s-tail coat, you are the only one he 
displeases. To you he is just a common pelado, not 
worthy of consideration. But I don’t think the same as 
you do. No, no, no! In accordance with my steady prin- 
ciples none but a hard-sweating workman shall ever take 
Antonia from this house. So you had best quit your fool- 
ishness, woman, and come to bed. Trying to give a certain 
course to a stream! If our daughter’s heart is conquered 
you might scratch your head to the extent of digging your 
brains out, but you could not bring her back to us. Antonia 
is not ours any longer.” 

The mother shed tears of mortification, sir, and retorted 
that this Dozal was nothing short a bum and never held a 
job, anyhow. So they argued back and forth and did not 
arrive anywhere; but a similar scene to that which re- 
sulted so disastrously for Tomas’ ribs was enacted with 
frequency, for the obstinate fellow would not easily give 
up the girl who loved him. He came back night after 
night, and the cranky old woman went without sufficient 
sleep in order to wait in ambush. 

Perceiving at last that she could not change the course 
of a stream and that her stupid husband spoke truth, the 
Sefiora Jiminez thought of a devilish scheme to make 
trouble between the lovers. She determined to encourage 
the advances of one Miguel Gonzales, whose father owned 
a great plantation not far off. Now this Miguel had a 
beautiful mustache and all the girls were crazy about him, 
sir, with the exception only of Antonia. 

“He is a mustached woman and a fool,” the shy young 
creature declared to her mother. ‘“‘He makes me sick the 
way he looks at himself in the store windows all the time!”’ 

“But his father owns El Fresno and a palace in Du- 
rango!”’ 

“T’m not thinking of marrying his father,’’ retorted 
Tonita. 

Nevertheless, she was flattered by the attentions of 
young Gonzales, merely because they made the other girls 
jealous. This often happens, do you not think so, sir? 
So whenever Miguel appeared outside on front of the 
house she rewarded him with a smile or perhaps a motion 
of the hand from her window. And Gonzales strutted up 
and down, sticking out his chest and thinking what a 
terrible havoc of love he was working up in Antonia’s 
heart. What do you know about that! 

““Who is the hombre that I saw promenading on front 
of your house last night?’’ Tomas demanded of his sweet- 
heart very resentfully. 

“Oh, just a cousin of mine.” 


“Hem!”’ said Tomas. “These cousins! He had best 
take his walks in another part of the city, else there will 
be a vacancy in the family, girl.’ 

Antonia laughed, well pleased that she had made him 
angry. But she had to stroke his chin and look at him 
with a very lovely expression, sir, before she could coax 
him back to good-humor, for Dozal acted surly and 
thoughtful. 

The very next night an unfortunate thing happened. 
As Tomas was hiding in the corner of a ruined wall, watch- 
ing the window of his sweetheart with the intent and 
anxious gaze of love, who should come strolling along 
but this Miguel Gonzales. He was dressed like a stiff- 
neck, sir, and smelled very sweet because of the plentiful 
perfume he had sprinkled over himself. Dozal sniffed and 
then he gritted his teeth. 

“Aha!” he muttered in a suffocated voice. 
that scoundrel of a cousin doing there?”’ 

It soon became apparent what Miguel was doing, sir. 
He promenaded past Antonia’s window several times and 
just as it grew dusk he began to sing. Tofiita, poor child, 
being unaware that Tomas was lurking near like an evil 
spirit bent on destruction—you see, sir, the treacherous 
wretch had told her that he was going away for a few days 
into the country after some goats; yes—unsuspecting 
Antonia opened her window ever so little and let drop a 
flower. All that Dozal could discern was her slender white 
hand and the window closed again immediately. 

Gonzales seemed transported with delight. He ran to 
pick up the flower, and at that very moment Tomas Dozal 
leaped from the gloom like a mountain lion, right upon 
the back of Miguel. They struggled a moment there under 
her window, but the scented son of riches was no match 
for the bow-legged pelado. Tomas soon had him at. his 


“What is 


mercy. He wrested a knife from Miguel’s grasp and stuck _ 


it into his ribs very opportunely. Then he grabbed the 
flower from the ground and ran. By goodness, yes, he 
beat it! 

Now Tomas knew that the sword of authority would 
fall and chop him to pieces. His rival enjoyed privileges 
accorded to plutocrats exclusively, and the judges would 
do the bidding of his powerful father. Therefore, Dozal 
did not let the grass grow under his feet, but traveled as 
fast as he could, out of that city and into the wilds. 

He aimed to go into Chihuahua and live the life of an 
outlaw, near to Nature and to our only Maker. Accord- 
ingly he headed north, and never rested until a safe distance 
had been put between himself and the jueces de acordada. 
Once he saw a bunch of his pursuers ride past while he 
was hiding under some rocks, and another time an old 
wrinkled woman from whom he begged a fortzlla and some 
beans told him that soldiers were out searching for a 
murderer thought to be skulking in that vicinity. Yes; 
they hunted him like a beast of the jungle. But Dozal 
was a tiger in stealth and daring, sir, and he eluded them. 

He penetrated far into Chihuahua. By a fortunate 
chance he was able to steal a horse from a small rancho 


So Antonia Went With Tomas. and the Army. 


and shortly afterward, falling in with a woe 
was on his way to find a revolution he migl 
felled him by an unexpected onslaught fro 
possessed himself of a rifle and fifty-five cart 
now fully armed and equipped he was gur 
food and shelter wherever he might find hir 
ingly he went forward with a stout heart. 

Yet the image of Antonia remained alwa; 
ory, as after the tempest the rainbow appe 
Sometimes he raged in jealous fury; aga 
tenderness. On one point he was firmly reso} 
he would see her again some day at any cos} 

‘General Pablo Urbina had his headqu: 
Hermanos plantation, sir, when this Dozal 
camp. 

“Tell your general,” he shouted in a loy 
first soldier he saw, ‘“‘that a lion of the y 
arrived to aid him.”” What do you know a 

When he was marched into the presence 
Urbina the latter eyed him a moment and 

“What do you want?”’ he asked. “You] 
a tough guy. What’re you doing here?” 

“T have come to join you,” said Tomas, 
“‘T am here to show your Chihuahua bunck 
of Durango can work and fight.” 

Pablo Urbina, he grunted again. 33 
“But to tell the color of a mule I’ve got to 
in my hand. We will soon find out abou! 
Take charge of him, Don Dario.” l 

Well, sir, I put Tomas with my own com 
side a month he was a sergeant. Yes; you1 
a worker, and whenever any other soldier 
he said Tomas beat him up. It was appare 
he was cut out for higher things and his ris 

Meanwhile Tofita was left desolate. She 
noise of the’ scuffle outside her window, but 
guess the cause of it. How could she, when 
Dozal had assured her that he was going in 
for a few days? Therefore, her chagrin ; 
terrible when she learned next morning whal 
and that her sweetheart was now a fugitive 
that cried out for his blood. 

Pity poor Antonia, sir, in her hours o' 
anguish. She had lost her lover. Oh, why i 
foolish as to give him grounds for jealous)| 
question she asked of her soul over and ove: 
think she deserved to suffer for treating her) 
What is your opinion? 

Yes; Tofiita bitterly regretted the girlisi 
had prompted her to encourage Gonzales, ° 
she now hated—for with the instinct of her 
the luckless fellow for the predicament in 
landed herself. Perhaps if he had died pir 
entered her heart; but the knife glanced ofl) 
so that Miguel suffered nothing worse than te 
which he was well in no time. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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See, there is one child 
Fresh from school, 
Learning the ropes 
As the old hands rule. 
God, how that dead boy 
Gapes and grins 
As the tom-toms bang 
And the shimmy begins! 


*“What did you think 
We should find,” said a shade, 
**When the last shot echoed 
And peace was made?”’ 
‘**Christ,’’ laughed the fleshless 
Jaws of his friend; 
“TI thought they’d be praying 
For worlds to mend; 


*“Making earth better, 
Or something silly, 
Like whitewashing hell 
Or Picca-dam-dilly. 
They’ve a sense of humor, 
These women of ours, 
These exquisite lilies, 
These fresh young flowers!”’ 


‘**Pish,”’ said a statesman, 
Standing near, 
‘I’m glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere ! 
We mustn’t reproach ’em. 
They’re young, you see.” 
‘*Ah,”’ said the dead men, 
“So were we!”’ 


Victory! Victory! 

On with the dance! 
Back to the jungle 

The new beasts prance! 
God, how the dead men 

Grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun 

Of the Victory Ball! 


above the stacks drew Matthew 

Trafford’s eyes. They were little 
clouds, woolly and shining in the slant 
of the morning sun, and they made 
Trafford think of children, tubbed and 
starched and spotless, venturing joy- 
fully on forbidden ground. The clear 
cobalt sky beyond and above them 
increased his sense of impropriety, 
affront. There was no room for clean 
little clouds and open sky where the 
mill stacks lifted from the ranks of 
low brick buildings and serrated glass 
roofs. Both seemed to trespass im- 
pudently, mocking the impotence 
which clutched him, malicious and 
witless as the sudden paralysis of strong 
muscles. They harmonized with the 
stillness which lay over the mills like 
an invisible, suffocating blanket, a si- 
lence infinitely more disturbing than 
the wonted clamor of the shops. 

Distracted by the unwholesome 
brooding quietude, Matthew Trafford’s 
mind refused to focus on his problem. 
He struggled against a persistent dif- 
fusion of attention. He must think 
somehow—think straight and fast. It 
wasn’t as if there was someone else 
with whom to take counsel. This was 
his affair, his only. Not even the men 
at the chamber of commerce—his lip 
twisted at the thought of them, in- 
timidated, pacific, wagging their heads 
and urging compromise. He straight- 
ened his shoulders suddenly, his own 
defiant impulse stiffened by the mem- 
ory of those flabby, frightened weak- 
lings. 

The first thing was to protect the 
mills. There would be no trouble for a 
day or two while the men enjoyed their 
holiday and ate up their wages. But 
after that—a kind of terror woke at 
the thought of what might happen to 
the plant at the hands of two or three 
thousand fools, led by two or three 
rascals. The wire barriers wouldn’t 
stop arush. There must be men to do 
that, men with sawed-off shotguns and 
the will to use them. Militia would be 
less effective than guards of the profes- 
sional type. He crossed quickly to his 
desk and spoke into the telephone. 
He’d get into touch with McKenna, of 
the Employers’ Service, over the long 
distance and arrange for a couple of 
hundred special guards. The mills 
would be safe at the worst of it. 

As he replaced the receiver the sound 
of a turned latch startled him. He 
wheeled abruptly, tense with the wak- 
ened fear of an attack—not a personal, 
physical danger to himself, but a threat 
against the wired glass and intricate 
machinery which were more intimately 
a part of him than his flesh. The ten- 
sion smoothed gratefully under Mar- 
garet Patton’s quiet eyes. He had a 
stab of shame for his alarm. 

“A committee,’’ she announced ley- 
élly—‘“ Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Perry and 
Mr. Wolff. I thought you’d see them.” 

iY OSy 


[os clouds which floated whitely 


He had bristled at the first word, fancying it referred to 
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So Tee RelA. T+ ee D 


“Think of the Blood -in Us, the Men Who Chose to Fight Their Way Back 
Into the Hilts and Make a Nation in a Wilderness’’ 


“Bad for the installment business, eh?’’ Matthew Traf- 


a delegation from the men. These fellows would only beg ford was vaguely puzzled at his hostility. Donaldson, 
him to surrender, as they had begged him last night. plump and soft and pompous, irritated him suddenly. 
Donaldson, with his installment furniture in half the cot- ‘‘That’s your trouble—all of you. You can’t see anything 
tages along the river; Perry, aghast at the thought of no ‘but your own pockets. You make money faster when my 
customers for his restaurants; Wolff, anxious lest his sales men are overpaid. Never occurs to you that I have to find 
of silk shirts and three-dollar neckties be diminished. the money to pay them with. 


White mice, these. He felt a compassionate contempt for 


“The town can’t afford a strike, you say? What do 


them as they filed in, patently afraid of him under their you mean by the town? Themen? They’can afford it all 
air of importance. He jerked his hand carelessly toward right. They’re bragging that they’ve got funds for a three- 
chairs, nodding his greetings. They sat, exchanging month lay-off. Orperhaps you mean Donaldson and Perry 
glances of encouragement. Donaldson was thespokesman. and Wolff, eh?” 


“We represent the chamber of commerce, Mr. Trafford,’’ 


“We mean the whole community,” said Perry with a 


he announced. “After our informal conference last night touch of spirit. ““You don’t realize that so far as busi- 


the executive committee talked it all over, and we came to ness is concerned the mills are the town. Everybody in 


the conclusion that the best thing would be to compromise. Trafford depends on the mill pay roll. When that stops 


The town can’t afford a strike.” 


we all stop.” 


pi eek MI yah Lo 


' effectual in his own ears. 


Al 
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“Glad you see that, ; 
ford chuckled. “Becar 
the point of deciding 
whether the mills close ; 
demands would mean ; 
tire we ship. It’s a , 
winning this strike and 
shutters. And if you fi 
that far toward the 
chance that you'll fin 
you stand and help 
whining about a dull we 
I don’t need you. I ce 
alone, and I’m going to, 

The three emissaries 
aggrieved eyes, Wolffs 
in an eloquent gesture | 
tilting his head to ones’ 
returned to the argur 
sullen now. ) 

“Tn other words, y 
bankrupt the rest of uw 
your own profits,” hede 
rather ruin Trafford tt! 
own ——” 

“T’ve just told you: 
question of profits, 1) 
demands I'll lose mone; 

‘Oh, come, we're a! 
here!”’ Wolff grinned) 
prices a little like all t} 

“Pass the buck to} 
eh?” Trafford spoke e? 
the easy way out—fo; 
body. But it won’t 
I’m selling in competit 
ufacturers who can cut 
five to twenty per cen: 
profits. On quality I) 
get a shade more thai 
or I’d have gone un¢ 
know my market, g 
penny on my prices 
won’t drop—they'll 

Hesaw that they did 

“Trafford’s no place 
ing,” he went on, 
their stupidity. “Ih 

‘on rubber and cotton 
factories; my coal co 
ton more than they 
ther from my mar 
The one item whic 
the running is the labc 
a bit the best of 
ask me to pay © 
maker in the worl 

Again he was ¢ 
These men, in hii 
lied. They werea 
that he was ly 
undersized, vo 
the common : 

“Tf Trafford’ 
site, it’s funny 
There wasn’t 2 
started. You 
where.” : 

“Yes, I coul 
And because 
cated here and ! 
the bad days, 


able departm 
and a string of eating places for 
haberdashery for Wolff. And ifI 
before Donaldson and Perry be 
me. Don’t forget that.” — 

Wolff snickeredk 

“Tf I don’t go bankrupt till af 
I wouldn’t worry. What wo 
first. I ain’t got behind 1 me wh 

Trafford understood » that ae 


the truth before them, to’ 
the edge he stood. What use’ 


them cling to their conv 
an undiminished profit for him 
stand that at least. Each of thee 
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.|He became suddenly aware of the basic 
jon himself and these others—the.essential 
)iad eluded him till now. > 
thing. Each in his own way, they waited 
1 to create, spying for a chance to profit 
sad done, without the toil and strain and 
}-uction. Trafford’s prosperity had drawn 
y had not helped to make it. He rose 
sent of their presence. 
ase in discussing it. I told you last night 
» to fight this out toa finish. That stands. 
1k this strike so small that nobody’ll ever 
sees back together. I don’t want any help 
e any hindrance. The man who gets in 
to get hurt—that’s all. If you and your 
1 of profiteers don’t like it you can say so. 
yilege, but it won’t get you anything.” 
‘Donaldson wrapped a pursy dignity about 
portance. “We've tried to warn you. If 
) ble we’d stand with you to compel a just 
‘it this attitude means that you’re against 
_men. You'll regret it, Mr. Trafford. No 
»h to fight a whole community.” 
¢is on the community—and the man,”’’ 
{rd laughed. “‘I built this town of yours 
jads, and I’m able to run anything I ever 
Jan’t run it perhaps I can break it. There’s 
ak about, Donaldson. Good morning.” 
inmignal hutnmed softly. He lifted the 
¢tely ignoring their presence. He had for- 
{listance call in his wakened joy of con- 
i) smoothed into silence and a rasping, 
ie to him. 
fealing.” 
in you deliver two hundred special guards 
vant men who won’t be afraid to shoot.’’ 
) sed him by revealing an accurate knowl- 
‘ion. A glow of fellow feeling warmed him 


“Tl Had to Come,’ She Whispered. 


toward the man at the other end of three hundred miles 
of wire, blunt and forceful and competent. He took pains 
to make the tenor of their brief interview clear to the 
listening three. As he rang off he faced them happily. 

“You’re at liberty to spread the news. I’ll have the 
mills under guard after to-morrow morning. There won’t 
be any broken windows to replace when this is over. 
That’s all.” 

He felt better when the door closed on them. After all, 
without intending it, they had helped him. Their councel 
had been just the provocation he had needed. He knew 
now that he would win. There was none ofthe weariness, 
the depression of last night, left in him. He pressed a 
button inset in the wide desk and, after his fixed habit, he 
began to dictate as Margaret Patton entered. 

“That’s all,” he said presently. As she rose a dim con- 
sciousness of something unfamiliar in her aspect came to 
him. “A moment,” he checked her halfway to the door. 

She turned, her eyes meeting his evenly. She seemed in 
some indefinable fashion to convey a disapproval. He felt 
a slow, wounding irritation. If this woman stood against 
him, too—the thought made him aware of the degree to 
which he had come to depend on her. As far as he could 
delegate his burdens and responsibilities, she was in some 
sense his only lieutenant. No one else stood very close to 
his confidence. 

“You—you don’t think I’can beat them, Margaret?”’ 

The tone was personal, almost pleading. He felt a 
strange suspense as he waited for her response. Her 
opinion was worth having for its own sake, but it was 
something else he wanted from her, something distinct 
from advice, suggestion. A need of supporting loyalty, 
of sympathy, woke in him. j 

“T’m quite sure that you can,’’ she told him. “ You don’t 
realize how strong your position is. You can win in a week 
if you use all your advantage.”’ 

The words delighted him. His contempt for the opinions 
of other people did not extend to Margaret Patton’s ideas, 


She had a quality of caution in her speech with which he 
was respectfully familiar. And she knew his affairs al- 
most as intimately as he knew them himself. If she felt so 
sure of success—he checked an exuberant restatement of 
his intent. His ear detected a want of enthusiasm in her 
voice. He hesitated, studying her gravely. 

She faced him, a tall, erect’figure, with a kind of pliant 
solidity suggested in her poise. She made him think of a 
tall, slender tree, willing to bend, but firmly and deeply 
rooted below the seeming complaisance. He found him- 
self analyzing her face, confronted for the first time in their 
relation with an inner question concerning its claim to 
beauty. There had been no time or place for softness in 
his life; women interested him only when they impinged 
on his considerations of business, and only then as possible 
factors in business equations. Now, strangely, he wondered 
whether Margaret Patton was homely, after all. 

He had been comfortably sure that she was. Prétty 
women, in his experience, made poor employees, concerned 
inevitably with masculine admiration and predestined to 
marry when they should have been yielding dividends of 
efficiency on the investment of their schooling. If Mar- 
garet Patton had impressed him as even feebly pleasing to 
the eye he would not have taken her so far into his inner 
confidences. He had assured himself when David Patton 
died that Margaret would develop into one of those mod- 
ern old maids who devote to business all the passions and 
hopes and hungers which other women divide between 
husbands and homes and children. Her willingness—in 
the absence of any pressing need—to enter his service had 
seemed to him to argue that she would stay there. Busi- 
ness to her would be something more than a way of earn- 
ing money, employment for empty hours. He had felt a 
sense of accomplishment in securing her. 

So far she had justified this. She had neither sacrificed 
nor intruded her individuality, but rather formed it to 
complement his own. Without command she saw to an 

(Continued on Page 86) 


“I Tried to Stay Away, But—”" 
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E HAD left the dwindling siege of Wesel, the 

\ \ wire hound, the Herr Professor and I, to find 

insurgent headquarters in the roaring Ruhr 
and to discover what the whole row, which we had 
seen too closely for a general view, was really about. 
The wire hound is the correspondent of a great 
American press bureau and knows no fear except 
that he will be sepa- 
rated for more than 
six hours from a tele- 
graph key; the Herr 
Professor, a German, 
teaches modern lan- 
guages in Diisseldorf 
and had—partly be- 
cause of his long 
residence in San Fran- 
cisco—been joined to 
our expedition as in- 
terpreter. 

How we chased up Yeo 
the miniature war in 
the Ruhr until we 
found the Reichswehr 
half besieged in Wesel; 
how every day weshot 
the Rhine bridge 
through the fringes of 
a battle at the bridge- 
head, back and forth 
between Wesel and a 
telegraph connection 
with Paris which we 
had found in Belgian 
occupied territory; 
how we were sniped 
at by insurgent rifle- 
men while in the 
Belgian zone, thus 
making ourselves a 
minorinternationalin- 
cident; how the wire 
hound, by intelligent 
planning, scooped all 
his hated rivals; how 
he was ordered to in- 
surgent headquarters 
at Essen, thereby 
wrecking his hopes of Easter at home—these things I 
have set forth in a previous article. 

Now all this time both the strategy and spirit of the 
miniature war at Wesel had been puzzling us. The pro- 
vincial German newspapers, creeping scantily into the 
little farming town where the Belgians held an advanced 
headquarters, reported one day that there was a forty-eight 
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A Belgian Outpost on the Rhine 
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Pass From German Government at Stuttgart to Reichswehr Front 


hour truce. Almost simultaneously silence settled over 
the lower courses of the Rhine. But it lasted only six hours. 
Then they were at it as hard as ever, with rifle fire, ma- 
chine guns andartillery. Every few hours would come these 
complete lulls; then the battle would break out again. 
Other things puzzled us. The Reichswehr government 
troops said that they were merely doing their duty by 
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putting down red anarchy on behalf of 
government at Berlin; yet all throug] 
found an indefinable atmosphere of t} 
Army—its prides, its insolences, eye, 
tion of disciplinary customs ordered | 
the republic. The Reichswehr without 
their opponents Communists, Sparta 
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Overlooking the Ruhr Industrial District 
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7 this was following the rule of revolu- 


‘he Ruhr Republic 


use we sought out Comrade Stahl, visi- 
itive of the workingmen’s government, 
| to our staff of informants when we 
town a week before. The statehouse 
\the demands of citizens asking passports 
; debate in heavy Germanic voices of red 
| with their feet apart, their rifles hung 
ulders, discussing the soviet system 
e treachery of Noske and even 


use had passed from a corral to a 
ugh the open doors, where men in 
at files and papers, showed the 
floors and tables, dirty rugs and 
rners, piles of secondhand army 
grenades strewn everywhere 


hames came in, left his com- 
his private room. But for his 
goatee we should have scarcely 
ed so in.a week of work and 
had become pasty, his face lined, 
ater, as a matter of fact, they put 
om a complete general collapse. 
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We had sworn among ourselves not to mention in insur- 
gent territory the guilty fact that we had come from the 
Reichswehr front. I think, however, that he suspected it, 
because he questioned us narrowly on the possible Reichs- 
wehr and Allied action if tHe red extremists began blowing 
up the Ruhr coal mines. That subject seemed to be much 
on his mind. Also behind everything I felt in him a note of 
anxiety which I was not until afterward to understand. 
But from him I completed the knowledge that I had been 
picking up all along the line concerning the organization 
of this extraordinary Ruhr republic, which never quite 
cast off its allegiance to the German Government and yet 
had its little day of absolute power, and I had best, I 
suppose, describe it here: 

A government without a head, the executive power—to 
all intents and purposes, the legislative power—resided in 
a central committee, varying in number with the shifts in 
the politics of the affair from nine men to fourteen. Four 
among them composed a committee of action in charge 
of military operations. The legislative function was 
vested in a general committee, evenly divided among the 
Social Democrats, the Independent Socialists and the 
Communists. This, I was to learn later, had little real 
power. Like the Reichstag of the old empire, it was partly 
a debating club and partly a sop to public opinion. Each 
town in the whole Ruhr district, which must have a popu- 
lation nearly as large as that of Belgium, was governed by 
a small workingmen’s committee varying in political com- 
plexion with that of the districts.. In moderate Diisseldorf, 
where the Social Democrats are strong, the Independent 
Socialists rather mild, the Communists comparatively 
few, moderate elements held control. Duisburg was in 
the grip of the Communists—all red. These local bodies 


appointed the delegates to 
the general committee. The 
mining town of Hagen had 
started the movement—had 
been the capital for a week 
or so. Now the insurgent 
government had shifted to 
Essen, the industrial heart 
of the Ruhr Basin, and al- 
most, I might say, of Ger- 
many. And Stahl admitted 
that Essen tended to be 
rather red. 


Antimilitarist 


ERE, too, I might re- 
view the history of the 
Ruhr republic to date. 

Persistent report has it 
that the Communists, in- 
spired from Berlin and prob- 
ably also from Russia, had 
been planning an uprising 
in the Ruhr for about the 
first of April. Iam not ina 
position to affirm or deny this 
rumor, but I hold it likely. 
The movement was too well 
organized to have sprung up 
in a day.. According to the 
same report, the Kapp coup d'état of March thirteenth, fol- 
lowed by the general strike, afforded an opportunity too 
good to miss. The Communists rushed their plans, began 
to roll up their army, to put towns under control of work- 
ingmen’s committees and on the fourth day of the general 
strike to advance against the Reichswehr. By the fifth day 
the red army had struck with terrible force the main body 
of government troops in the Ruhr, had routed it, was forc- 
ing the remaining detachments back on Wesel, where there 
followed the curious half siege which my companions and 
I had been witnessing during the past week. By now the 
zeal and spirit of the insurgents seemed to be dying out. 

Yet though the Communists probably started the move- 
ment, though they were all through its nucleus, though 
they were eventually to beeome all that remained of 
resistance, the affair was not in spirit prevailingly Com- 
munistic. The average miner, puddler, car conductor, 
paper hanger or carpenter of the Ruhr who took up arms 
and went to the battle of Elberfeld was fighting to down 
the military. He was proceeding on a conviction that the 
Reichswehr was just as imperialistic, militaristic and mon- 
archical as the Baltic troops who burst into Berlin with 
Kapp. 

“Tf those fellows get their way they will have us fighting 
France again in two years,’’ not one volunteer but 
twenty said to us. 

In the rank and file—always excepting the Commu- 
nists—it was the uprising of the cannon fodder against the 
cannon; the revulsion of plain German people against the 
system which brought on the war. The seasoned men 
among them were avenging four and a half years of brutal 
Prussian discipline; the boys were fighting to prevent its 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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HITHER is the American woman of to-day 
W tending? What is her goal? What does 
she want in politics? What does all this 

newly loosed energy, the woman vote, portend in 
the future of the nation? Will women work in 
harness? Will they stand without hitching? What are 
they going to do to that ancient and honorable institution, 
the Republican Party, and likewise to that other hoary 
and rock-ribbed institution, the Democratic Party? Will 
this new force follow meekly in the channel of political 
expression already carved out by the men—or will it 
channelize a fresh course for itself, more sympathetic, more 
harmonious to its own peculiar power? Are we going to 
have an independent third party—a woman’s party? 

What is America headed for? A matriarchy? A woman 
President? Women cabinet members, women governors 
and United States senators? Will women in politics bring 
any fresh contribution to the business of government—or 
will they be mere reiterators, echoes, reverberators of men? 
Is America, under the influence of this slow but certain 
trend of the women away from the home circle out into 
the hard dusty highway of public life, in the process of 
achieving a new type of being, a sexless, defeminized 
woman? Can the defeminized type persist, Nature—as 
well as man—abhorring it as she abhors a vacuum? Can 
a nation endure in which sex is deflected, diverted, polar- 
ized or obscured? Issuch a type in the nature of a triumph 
or a defeat? What force, what energy or power has set the 
conservative feet of women in this new path of activity? 
Woman herself? Man? Or the resistless, dynamic pres- 
sure from behind of a machine-driven world? Whither 
goest thou, woman—restless, radiant energy of the ages, 
unknown to man, and even more unknown to thyself? 

Queries of this nature, like a buzzing swarm of bees, 
hovered thick in the air about a month ago in New York, 
at a great nonpartisan meeting called to discuss the posi- 
tion of women in present-day American politics. It was 
a semipublic, semiprivate affair, demipolitical, demisocial, 
where diamonds and décolletés mingled with severe 
tailleurs; United States senators in dinner coats sat cheek 
by jowl with Tammany ward heelers; and veteran war 
horses of the woman’s movement, lean, brusque, mannish 
of gesture and grim of eye, hammered the new gospel of 
duty into the shallower brainpans of their more frivolous 
sisters of the social monde. 


Rounding Up the Political Mavericks 


HE most brilliant intelligences had been collected from 

New York, Boston and Washington. There were Demo- 
cratic and Republican speakers; men and women sveak- 
ers; speakers witty, blithering, vapid, logical, and unutter- 
ably uninspiring and dull. The women on the whole spoke 
better than the men, crisply, practically, to the point; 
but only one speaker in the entire lot attacked the subject 
with any breadth or originality of thought, and that one 
was a man. 

The immediate subject under discussion was this: Why 
is it a good thing for women to join the ranks of one or the 
other of the two great political parties rather than to re- 
main a lone, solitary kicker and iconoclast, on the outside? 
“Come with me, and I will do you good,” was the Biblical 
text of both parties for the evening. And to that text the 
women listened. They listened enthusiastically, or meekly, 
or thoughtfully, or. perplexedly, or cynically, or rebel- 
liously, according to their various temperaments. 

And presently, as the meeting progressed, two facts 
emerged in unmistakable clarity. The first fact was that 
so far-as that particular body of women was. concerned 
they did not want a woman’s party. The second was that 
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neither did they consider either of the two old parties such 
a grand, howling success that they should swallow it down 
whole. Either one was, in truth, a bitter dose. But the 
leaders explained, persuaded, cajoled, patted the women 
on the back—figuratively—intimating that they were 
good little children and fine patriots all, and that though 
this medicine which they were asked to swallow down 
looked bad, smelled bad—especially in New York!—and 
undoubtedly would, at first, taste bad, yet swallowed it 
must be for the sake of the commonwealth—not to men- 
tion the solidarity of the Republican and the Democratic 
parties. What an unholy thing was a split! 

On one side was repugnance, more or less frankly ex- 
pressed; on the other side was transparently camouflaged 
fear. Bosses and machine leaders of both organizations 
feared that this new element might bolt, stampede, scratch 
the ticket, do some mad, wild, extravagant deed at the last 
second, such as merging in one solid block to vote for a 
candidate they wanted, regardless of party lines, and thus 
disorganize and upset the prognostications and plots of the 
party machines. In order, therefore, to avert this terrible 
catastrophe, which simply meant at bottom a cleavage 
from the ancient tradition and a readjustment along new 
lines of force, both parties joined hands in the crisis, to 
round up the newcomers, to herd them into the corral and 
to hurry them to the branding iron. It mattered little, 
for their immediate purpose, which branding iron was 
employed—whether it was one marked D or one marked 
R; the main-thing was that all should be branded, tagged, 
and ownership duly registered so that there should re- 
main no wild free maverick bands roving the political plains. 

Such was the fear of the politicians—an active, immedi- 
ate fear lest this new unknown element might confound 
their calculations by crystallizing along new lines. So they 
started in to crystallize first. Of the power and potentiality 
of this newly released force they had no more idea than 
had the women themselves, ‘or than Franklin had of 
electricity when he sent up his kite in a storm; but unlike 
Franklin these gentlemen did not propose to risk any 
shocks. They were not scientific experimenters; they were 
not statesmen; they were practical politicians. They were 
not interested in this power as a power; they were inter- 
ested solely in its control. 

But these astute leaders, political cow-punchers, were 
not alone in their fear. There were others present that 
night, serious men, serious and unserious women, of all 
types and tempers, who admitted, if not fear, at least 
curiosity, wonder, doubt. What the women would do in 
this present political campaign was indeed but the advance 
skirmish line of the main query. Behind it there marched, 
shadowy, vague, unsubstantial, yet poignant, profound, 
a whole host of other queries, racial, social, industrial, 
biological—in short, the entire shining fabric of man’s and 
woman’s united life. There was no use disguising the 
existence of this vast host of queries, silent for the most 
part, yet now and again breaking forth into sardonic or 
savage comment. And if now some of those comments are 
reported, it is not that the reporter guarantees their valid- 
ity or worth, but simply that all the cards shall be laid 
face up on the table for inspection. 

Said one man, an editor: “I’ve always voted for woman 
suffrage. I believe in women.: I believe in women’s rights— 
though I don’t know exactly what those rights consist of, 
and I doubt if women know either; or if they are as eager 
to assume their fundamental obligations as they are to 
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“A fat lot Mrs. Galileo cared for that!’’ laughed his 
wife. “And I have a sneaking sympathy with her point 
of view. Round earths butter no parsnips. A man’s first 
duty is to his family.” 

“There you are!” exclaimed her husband. “There you 
have the whole difference in a nutshell—this difference in 
swing I’m talking about.” 

“Which side is right?’”’ somebody demanded. 

“Both. Both,” replied the publicist quickly. “That’s 
the devil of it all. That’s why, with women in the saddle 
in judicial, executive and administrative capacities, this 
nation in the future has before it some dangerous curves. 
For woman herself is a power, a compulsive force, with 
certain characteristic attributes, certain attractions and 
repulsions, subject to laws and principles, just like any 
other energy—like radium, like coal, like iron. And she’s 
releasing this power in a disturbed unstable world; re- 
leasing it, moreover, with absolutely no knowledge of its 
fundamental characteristics, its actions and reactions, 
where it is destructive, where beneficial, what it will do 
or failto do. She’s going it blind. And going it blind, she’s 
apt to sell out the future stock of the nation in order, like 
Mrs. Galileo, to procure her children shoes.” 

“T know what you’re hinting at,”’ said his wife, nodding 
her head sagaciously, “but you needn’t worry. The 
maternal instinct in women is too strong gm 

“T wasn’t talking about the maternal instinct, madam.” 

“Well,” said his wife, laughing as she rose, “you will be 
ina minute. But write a book on the subject. Get it out 
of your system. And I’ll tell you what—put in a lot of 
mean, stinging things about women who don’t have chil- 
dren but expend all their tenderness on lap dogs instead; 
then I’ll read a paper on it before our Tuesday morning 
social-science club and make Mrs. Van Kidless, who has 
no children but three blue-ribbon Pekingese, perfectly 
raving furious!’’ 

The notion of women as energy, with calculable charac- 
teristics, actions and reactions, stayed in my mind. If 
one somehow could get hold of their properties and attri- 
butes, formulate their constant.elements, as one formu- 
lated the constant elements of water or of coal, would not 
such a formulation be serviceable as a guide in this new 
field of politics? If water, composed of two constant 
elements in the proportion of two to one, H20, could be 
changed by the action of heat into steam which could be 
applied to drive a ship, could not similarly one get hold of 
the constant elements in the energy called woman, and 
transmute them into terms of political action that would 
help and not hinder the world? In other words, what were 
woman’s constant elements—her H20? 

That, it appeared to me, was in the long run more im- 
portant to determine than whether she should vote the 
Democratic or the Republican ticket. Thus I posed the 
problem to myself. But without profound knowledge of 
mathematics, or chemistry, or man, or woman, or politics, 
I knew no more how to solve the question I had asked 
than the man in the moon. I stood rooted in my tracks, 
My only solace was that nobody else seemed to know any 
more than I. No use to ask information of the political 
gentry. Those practical, astute gentlemen were engaged 
solely and single-heartedly in branding the herd; and 
after they had branded me—which they did inside of five 
seconds—they completely lost interest in me. What par- 
ticular kind of substance they were branding, how it could 
best be utilized for the Government’s good, these little tin 
gods of the machine knew as much about as they knew 
about the nebular hypothesis—and cared less. Had it 
been cattle instead of voters they were rounding up, 
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worth so much a pound on the hoof, they could have told 
you with admirable exactitude exactly what you wanted 
to know. The value of cattle to the commonwealth lay in 
their ability to be transformed into beef, hides, tallow and 
fats; which substances in turn could be transformed into 
food, clothes and solid yellow coin of the realm. But the 
question of how to transmute woman’s peculiar energy 
into service for the state they met with a blank stare. 

“Don’t you women go and spill the beans,”’ they advised 
with humorous anxiety. ‘“That’s all we ask of you.” 

And yet, even to a casual observer, here was a big 
energy, recently loosed, and as full of potency as a mass 
of bright water tumbling over a dam. The women to 
whom I turned were little if any better informed than the 
men. One thing only was clear, and that was crystal 
clear: The power was there, attributes known or unknown, 
and that power the women proposed to use up to the hilt. 
A humble nonpartisan seeker after truth—which is 
beauty—might demand further: “But just what is the 
nature of the power which you’ve got in your hands? What 
areits attributes? What canitdo? Willit burn, like coal? 
Will it drive under pressure, like steam? What are its 
significant actions and reactions? Under what conditions, 
for example, will it boil or freeze or explode?”’ 


Water is Water—Woman is What? 


S HY—why,” exclaimed one scandalized feminist to 
whom I proposed the query—‘“‘that power is—is— 
woman! And you-know what woman is as well as I do. 
She’s existed throughout the ages, a noble, glorious, sacri- 
ficed—slave! Now she has come into her own.” 

“Yes, of course. But when she was a slave did she still 
possess this power?”’ 

“Certainly she did. But man kept her down.” 

“Agreed. But what did this power which man kept 
suppressed consist of? How did the power of the sup- 
pressed differ from that of the suppressor?”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean. Woman is woman and 
man is man.” 

“Yes, and water is water and rocks are rocks. But it 
was not until Robert Fulton, experimenting with water in 
the form of heated vapor, discovered that under pressure 
it could be utilized to drive a ship, that America entered 
upon the steamship era that revolutionized trade; and it 
was not until it was discovered that certain black carbon- 
iferous rocks in the earth were cheaper and better to burn 
than trees that America entered the age of coal. And steam 
and coal have remade our world. The water existed before 
and the coal existed before, but it required the genius of 
America to tie up their dynamic properties to the modern 
world. Now in the same casual offhand manner she is 
tying up the dynamic energy of women to the political 
machine. And it is a fair question to demand: What are 
the salient attributes of this energy which distinguishes 
it from other energies, and what is it going to do?” 

I fared no better with the feminist than with the 
political range rider. Both deeply distrusted me. The 
politician suspected me of being a maverick, and the 
feminist accused me openly of being a traitor to my sex 
and to the cause of political freedom for which women had 
fought so valiantly and long. 

A misogynist, who turned up in my search, desired me 
to state bluntly the truism that woman is an inferior 
animal. I promised him I would. He took down his 
Schopenhauer and read gleefully the proofs that woman 
is nothing but a pale moonlike reflection of man. All this 
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started something. As a matter of fact, he 

started several things which generated their own 
power and went rampaging through the city’s colored 
society. 

Esaw was considerable of a cosmopolite and by way of 
being a spiritualist. He found Birmingham’s darktown 
bored to extinction with a surfeit of jazz and movies and 
eager for the prophet of a new cult. They hungered for 
communication with the hereafter and succumbed to 
Esaw’s supernatural pretensions with the gratitude of a 
pain-racked man going under chloroform. 

Personally, Esaw was no rival to Adonis. There was 
more of him round the middle than a kind Nature should 
have intended, and less of him latitudinally speaking. 
He carried about inside his shiny black suit with its Prince 
Albert coat an ingratiating rotundity which extended from 
overlarge feet to a perpetually smiling and hopelessly pudgy 
face. Perched upon the crest of his shiny bald head was a 
hat which in its days of pristine glory had glistened silkily, 
but which had retired from white man’s society at the con- 
clusion of an advance in force by an army of vicious moths. 

Esaw was suave; irresistibly so. Once he obtained a 
point of conversational vantage, caressed the 
palm of each hand with the palm of the other 
and delivered himself of a batch of unctuous 
platitudes, his listener became his victim. He 
boasted a startling vocabulary picked up here 
and there in his journeyings through the country 
as secret-society organizer, insurance salesman, 
patent-medicine exploiter and—finally—as a 
disciple of the new order of, those who seek to 
communicate with their departed brethren. 

And so when Esaw came to Birmingham he 
started a cult. The task had been absurdly 
easy. In the first place Esaw had lain 
low for his first few days in town and 
instituted inquiries before selecting the 
departed gentleman with whom he would 
converse. The choice had fallen finally 
upon Clemint Gettins. 

Clemint had ceased some three years = 
before, after a violent scene with the 
business end of a speeding locomotive, 
in which Clemint came off a dismem- 
bered second best. Even in his lifetime 
he had been a prophet wreathed with 
honors in his own country. When his 
papers were inspected and it was dis- 
covered that he had left behind him a 
life-insurance policy for five thousand 
dollars in a sound, white-folks’, old-line 
company, and an extremely pulchritu- 
dinous widow yclept Mural, Clemint 
Gettins’ memory was ensconced ‘in a diamond- 
studded niche of the colored hall of fame. 
The obsequies were conducted by the Over 
the River Burying Society in magnificent style. 
The uniformed drill team and fife-and-drum corps of 
The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise furnished the 
style and melody of a funeral procession. which was 
epochal, Society turned out en masse in its best bib 
and tucker to pay last wondering respects to the 
corpse, which in life had appeared so mortal and now im- 
pressed them—especially the wedded womenfolks—as so 
other-worldly. 

The Widow Mural returned from the funeral in a think- 
ing state of mind. During the term of her married life she 
had thought more or less well of her spouse, but the man- 
ner of his going and the financial developments imme- 
diately thereafter roused in her mind a doubt. She became 
afraid that during her married life she had failed to accord 
’ the ex-Clemint proper respect and affection. In brief, she 
was conscience stricken; whereupon, defunct Clemint exer- 
cised a far greater influence over Mural than during any of 
the years he had walked the mortal coil and partaken 
of the family bacon. 

And it was this posthumous respect for her one-time 
mate which bade fair to break the faithful but brittle heart 
of Stylus Willuby. Stylus was the principal ingredient of 
the great romance in Mural’s life. Until the day of Clem- 
int’s untimely and hasty departure for another and better 
world Stylus had been the excuse upon which she had 
pinned her determined misery. 

In the fiery love days of adolescence Mural and Stylus 
had kept company. They had taken it for granted that 
some day they would face the preacher and take each other 
for richer or poorer, worse or worser. Then the appearance 
of Clemint Gettins, the entry of the green-eyed monster, 
the inevitable lovers’ quarrel, the fit of pique, the urge of 
rash impulse—and the elopement and marriage of Mural 
and Clemint. = 
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Stylus’ heart cracked at news of the marriage of his 
beloved, and he steadfastly refused to become a friend of 
the family during the six years the Gettins ménage held 
intact. He retired into a morbid hermitage, wreaking his 
only earthly pleasure over the green-covered tables in Bud 
Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, where 
he not only maintained the distinction of being the best 
pool shot in Alabama colordom, but derived also a fair 
income from that facility. 

Suddenly had come Clemint’s unexpected death. When 
the first-aiders reached the scene of Clemint’s demise they 
had towork hard to gather up sufficient of the defunct person 
to justify a funeral with music. The body was identified, 
but the insurance company gave little heed to the identi- 
fication, as such. They paid the five thousand dollars on 


evidence 
that Clem- 
int had been 
crossing the 
track at the 
identical moment the train was crossing Clemint. There 
had been the rather abrupt introduction, and—finis for 
Clemint. Such munificent proof satisfied Mural thor- 
oughly that the casket contained what was left of her 
husband. 

During the three years that followed she did not lack for 
suitors. Becomingly attired in widow’s weeds, she dis- 
pensed her favors impartially, striving to be true to the 
memory of the man who had shared her board during the 
term of a rather stormy matrimonial career. 

But Mural was human and Stylus persistent. For one 
thing—he alone of her suitors was under no suspicion of 
seeking her for the lucre which was hers. Since young man- 
hood he had been an entry in the marital lists, and slowly 
and surely Mural was succumbing to his passionate blan- 
dishments. 

It had taken time, but gradually the personality of the 
quick supplanted belated affection for the dead, and Mural 
had virtually reached the point of considering herself 
engaged to Stylus when Esaw Flemmin appeared on the 
scene, 

Esaw’s pretensions interested Mural from the outset. 
And when he, a stranger, innocently proclaimed to all who 
heard that his heavenly communicant was none other than 
the departed Clemint Gettins, Stylus’ matrimonial ambi- 
tions received a solar-plexus wallop. 


be Frien’s, is They, Brother Willuby?’’ 


Esaw planned with malice aforethought. He had some, 


time since grown a trifle weary of his eternal wanderings 
and was in search of a soft place to land and remain landed. 


‘The departed Clemint was himself 
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Esaw wanted a wife with money. He gg 
woman with money and one experienced in 
hood, and so, very calmly and efficiently, 
astral aid of the defunct Clemint. ) 
When startled and quivery neighbors 
Widow Gettins that her husband had ret 
through the medium of the pudgy and 
Esaw, Mural went a-runnin’. Esaw, wt 
her from afar and with an almost proprie 
beamed benignly upon her. 
““Yo’ husban’?”’ he queried politely. 
““Yassuh—Clemint Gettins.”’ 
““Well—well—well!’”’ Esaw rubbed th 
hands together smugly. “So my deah, daic 
is yo’ husban’. Come that to be, an’ yo’ 
Mural.” | 
“OTis!”’ she answered, pop-eyed. “Ho! 
know that?” 
“Yo’ husban’ makes talk "bouten y 
Gettins. He is ve’y fon’ of you.” 
“‘He was a won’erful man, Mistuh Flem 
lef’ me five thousan’ dollars cash money ‘ 
“He ain’t gotten no use fo’ it up mad 
Gettins.” 
“Where is he at?” 
“AHeavum.” ii | 
“Ts he happy?” a 
“Most.” “tl? 
“Most? What you means—most?” 
“‘Well’’—Esaw planted a seed on eee) 
jealous!” ig 
“Clemint jealous? Of me?” 
“ Yeh, 2 
“How come that?” 
“Heah’s the how of it, Mis’ Gettins| 
holdin’ a s’lisitoodinous cimmunication / 
husban’ t’other night an’ he said as -how yc! 
to ma’y a feller name of Willuby.” 
“Stylus Willuby!’’ she breathed in awe 
“Tha’s which. Yo’ husban’ ain’t muelic 
Mis’ Gettins,” =f 
Mural went home from her interview 11 
In life Clemint had been jealous of Stylu;i 
jealousy bade fair to continue and rob h' 
tunity of matrimony without the ogris ; 
tertium quid. But where Mural had gone)l 
way when both parties to the eternal tria’ 
eating and sleeping in a purely normal a 
she was more than a little appalled at t) 
even though Clemint had been exceeding) 
the manner of his going, he was not entity 
Meanwhile the conversation with Murch 
Esaw that she was the woman, for who 
searching the whole United States over. 
poiseful and wealthy; a woman to reflect 
name and calling. Whereupon he got to 
Being an organizer’ of no mean abilityie 
Knights and Ladies of a Better World al 
having himself elected president. By vi 
relationship to Clemint, Mural was ¢ 


office as communicating sécretary. 
The Knights and Ladies of a Be V 
the instant a craze. Many who 
tensions to mediumistic powers j 
prestige it offered. 
Only Stylus remained aloof. 
wedded bliss had been snatched a 


at his thirsty lips. Stylus ma 
Peaglar’s pool room, winning a fe 
from unfortunates who dared b 
skill against that of Alabama’s ebony 
mained eternally in Bud Peaglar’s, 4 
soft drinks and vowing vengeance 
“You ain’t b’lieve in him?” 


“Tn which?” a 
“Esaw Flemmin.” “9 
“Him? Why if’n I ever gets ah 
nin’ ”) 
‘You is lettin’ yo’ jealousy run 4 
“Run away with him, you 
gits t’gether, Bud Peaglar, wha 
Gettins ain’t gwine be nothin’ m 
Stylus, who was a big man ahd 
then looked up hopefully. “ 
Bud nodded. ‘Some say h 
“Golly! Wonder could I ever g 
Bud Peaglar reckoned not, b 
bedded in Stylus’ mind. Anythin 
of Esaw’s smug superiority. 
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/ ta of the immediate future had 
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ithe great indoor pastime. 


considerable crop of hay. He 
(the hour and, temporarily at 


; eoveted of which were those 
4: fair Mural. 


yf haste. His daily conversa- 
zint Gettins, who,* according 
; mfortably domiciled up above, 
nal touches which Esaw later 
«ly to the puzzled widow. 
eified Esaw, was very fond of 
nin, so fond of him in fact that 
. mn his earthly estate, including 
i Mr. Flemmin’s guardianship. 
| in tribute to Esaw’s smoothness that 
- a moment suspected that these ideas 
. e fat brain of Esaw. She was a trifle 
(mint’s postearthly interference in her 
a, but after due and serious considera- 
| unanimously that she might do a heap 
titurn herself over to the mercies of the 
h of a solid-gold hereafter. 

aed just one doubt in the mind of Esaw, 
s egotten of a chance meeting with Stylus 
yom Esaw had heard several disquieting 
1) towered menacingly above Esaw and 
sech which listened unpleasantly like a 


3 at me, Nothin’!’’ he proclaimed. ‘You 
to’se’f all busted up. Mebbe so you is on 
en agin mebbe so you ain’t. If’n you is, 
caothin’ to say, but if you ain’t, then what 
3; at you better staht trevelin’ jes’ befo’ I 
ep on fo’ five years theyafter.” 

li who caused E'saw to slacken up the in- 
isieart drive while he cogitated upon re- 
ent that his fakery should be discovered. 


@. i Ant Got No Friends in Heven 
+ ine Never Spoke to Them"’ 


‘ 


“‘When You Gotten Yo’se’f.Kilt by the Train You Was All in LvV Pieces. 


For though Esaw was a man of the world, he was not 
overblessed with backbone, and the prospect of a phys- 
ical clash with a vengeful Stylus made no particular ap- 
peal to him. 

Temporarily he called off his courtship, without, how- 
ever, relaxing the pyramiding of interest in himself which 
he was planting in the palpitant breast of the luscious 
widow. Which is how it happened that he first conceived 
the idea of her money as an investment proposition, with 
himself as the investee. 

Once, a considerable time previously, Esaw Flemmin 
had been a stock promoter. He knew just about all there 
was to know about a stock-exploitation scheme, even to 
the detail that the proposition be financially unsound and 
the certificates printed in fanciest gold and wiggliest curli- 
cues. Whereupon he conceived the idea that as it was 
the money of the Widow Gettins he coveted even more 
than the widow herself, he might annex the cash and 
leave the remainder to the matrimonially inclined Stylus; 
a combination of circumstances which would satisfy his 
greed and Stylus’ bovine romanticism. 

Immediately the departed Clem- 
int, communicating secretary of The 
Knights and Ladies of a Better 
World, sent a series of messages to 
his widow which had to do with in- 
vestment. She was advised that 
Esaw was the person best fitted to 
handle for her the five thousand dol- 
lars which was hers. 

These messages came to her during 

_the daily conversations she had with 

her husband through the medium of 

Esaw, and as during these séances 

Esaw affected a rather comfortable, 

if unbecoming, state of coma, he pre- 

tended that he did not know what 
transpired between his heavenly 
friend and the earthly damosel. 

“You ain’t know nothin’ ’bout 
what Clemint says?’ questioned 
Mural with pardonable skepticism. 

Esaw shook his head. “I ain’t 
nothin’ on’y the instrument of an 
etherized power. I don’t know 
nothin’ what yo’ husban’ says.”’ 

“But he says it to you, an’ you passes 
it on to me.” 

““Tha’s true enough,” agreed Esaw tol- 
erantly, “but in them succumstances I 
ain’t nothin’ on’y a medium, ’thout no 
sponsibility in, or knowledge fo’, what 
comes outen my lips, ’cause same is the 
words of yo’ husban’. Ise soht of liken 
to a phoneygraft thataway.”’ 

“T see.” 

The Widow Gettins went into executive 
session with herself that night and re- 
turned to Esaw the following morning. 

“What e’n I do fo’ you, Mis’ Gettins?”’ 
he asked. 

She looked at him queerly. ‘You is 
sho’ you don’ know nothin’ ’bout what I 
an’ my husban’ says to each ’nother?”’ 
“Not ary thing.” 

“‘A’right.”? Mural squared her shoulders. 
a trance!” 


corner a Rise A 


“Then fling 
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Is They Sewed You Together Agin?’’ 


Esaw obliged. He flung a trance, his rotund body set- 
tling comfortably into the easy-chair and overflowing a 
bit at certain points. 

Mural questioned: ‘“‘Clemint?”’ 

Through the lips of Esaw came the sonorous answer: 
“Heah I is.”’ 

“Ts you happy, Clemint?”’ 

“T is, specially knowing that you is under the gardeen- 
ship of my frien’ Esaw.”’ 

“H’m.”’ Mural asked a question which had been bother- 
ing her for some time: “‘How does you look, Clemint?”’ 

“Says which?” 

“How does you look? What I means is—when you 
gotten yo’se’f kilt by the train you was all in li’l’ pieces. Is 
they sewed you together agin?”’ 

She waited impatiently for the answer. Hsaw did some 
quick thinking. Finally came the reply from a spirit world: 
“They is gotten some awful good doctors up heah, honey. 
When I fust gotten heah I was fixed up elegant.” 

Mural sighed. ‘I is in a pickle, Clemint.”’ 

“Ask me yo’ troubles, honey, an’ I answers them cheer- 
file 

“Tt’s bouten Stylus Willuby 4 

The retort came as an interruption and in a voice sus- 
piciously like the normal tones of the entranced medium. 
“T don’ like that man, Mural! Is he be’n makin’ fumma- 
diddles with you?”’ 

“No-o, but he loves me a heap, an’ he’s got a good 
job, an’ ——”’ 

“Don’ trus’ him. Don’ you trus’ him, honey. He ain’t 
no ’count. Don’ you trus’ no livin’ pusson, ’ceptin’ on’y 
my good an’ hones’ frien’ Esaw Flemmin, an’ to him you 
go give yo’ money an’ let him inwest it fo’ you if you 
desiahs to git yo’se’f all riched up.” 

“But, Clemint ——”’ 

Esaw wriggled, sat upright and rubbed his eyes. He 
bent upon Mural a gaze in which there was a perfect simu- 
lation of dazed surprise. 

“Where is I at?’’ asked Esaw. 

“You is heah.”’ 

““Heah? Heah? Oh, yes! I must of be’n asleep.” 

“You was. You done gotten me cinnection with my 
husban’.’’ Mural’s eyes narrowed. “Di’n’t you know 
that?” 

“Di’n’t know nothin’ ’bout nothin’.”’ 

“N’r neither what I an’ him was talkin’ ’bout?’’ 

“Not ary thing.” 

“A’m!”’ remarked Mural Gettins. ‘‘H’m!”’ 

But the result was inevitable. It was merely not quite 
so financially full as Esaw had hoped. Two days later 
Mural Gettins intrusted to his care the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars cash money, which he accepted reluctantly— 
so he protested—and only because his friend Clemint had 
begged the favor of him. _ 

Esaw was nothing if not crafty. He planned to take the 
thousand dollars, hazard it:and return fifteen hundred to 
Mural; in which event it was a certainty that he would be 
intrusted with the entire fortune. 

Only one cog slipped. On the day that Mural withdrew 
from the savings department of the First National Bank 
the one thousand dollars which she later turned over to the 
custody of Esaw she met Stylus Willuby in the bemarbled 
lobby. c 

Stylus looked upon the appallingly large roll of money 
and thought thoughts. Being wise beyond his generation, 
he said no words. But he instituted inquiries and learned 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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HE Germans are great hands at Y V7 
figuring out exactly what will hap- yy 
pen under certain conditions and at 


taking steps to provide for the happen- 
ing. They like to say to each other: “On 
such and such a day we will permit a 
Communist rising to take place, and as a 
result of it such and such a thing will 
occur, and we can then do thus and so.” 
They greatly admire to sit together in 
conference and arrive at conclusions like 
these: ‘‘Our information proves conclu- 
sively that the nation X will not fight 
against us under any ‘circumstances. 
Thus we can attack the nation Y without 
fearing the interference of the nation X; 
and when at the end of twenty-two days 
and three hours we have mashed the na- 
tion Y to a small grease spot we can turn 
round and kick the nation Z into the 
middle of the scrap heap in about seven- 
teen seconds by a fast watch.” 

Everything is figured out. Nothing is 
left to chance. Sometimes the figuring 
goes wrong, and there is a trifling upset 
in the dope. They may, for example, 
lose the greatest war in the history of 
the world through faulty figuring; or 
something like that. But they aren’t 
discouraged. They keep right on figuring 
everything out. 

One of the things in which, among 
other things, the Germans are deeply in- 
terested at the present moment is emi- 
gration. This interest is both official and 
unofficial, and the unofficial interest is 
just as deep as the official interest. 
There is a spot in the Atlantic Ocean, 
down near the West Indies, where a 
sounding wire has to be five miles long in 
order to touch bottom. There is another 
spot near the island of Guam in the 
Pacific Ocean where the same condition 
obtains. Germany’s interest in emigra- 
tion, however, is very much deeper than 
either of these two deeps. 


What Every German Wants 


N ANY part of Germany one can hear 

a great deal of loose talk about emigra- 
tion. The cab driver who drives one up 
from the railroad station would like to 
emigrate, and the desk clerk at the hotel 
is keenly desirous of emigrating. The 
first policeman to the right after leaving 
any hotel—and all other policemen whom 
one subsequently meets—would emi- 
grate if given half a chance; and many 
of them distinctly imply that they only 
need about one-twentieth of a chance in- 
stead of half a chance in order to vanish 
from Germany in a cloud of dust. The 
bricklayers, the dressmakers, the waiters, 
the cinema actors, the ex-soldiers, the 
bartenders, thewatchmakers, thepostage- 
stamp dealers, the postage-stamp collec- 
tors, the Communists, the Socialists, the 
Monarchists—all these people, as well as people in almost 


every other walk of life, are in a state of mind where any‘ 


place, so long as it’s far away, looks better to them than 
the dear old Fatherland. It is at this point that the loose 
talk comes in. 

People listen carefully to the ceaseless conversation of 
the would-be emigrants. They glance earnestly at the 
emigration magazines and pamphlets and newspapers 
which clutter up all the news stands and thrill the phleg- 
matic German minds with pictures of dashing German- 
Brazilians clad in picturesque tortillas dashing along 
beautiful avenues of tamale palms on the backs of their 
spirited frijoles. Then they sit down and do some figuring 
on the back of an envelope and announce that 10,000,000 
people are on the verge of emigrating from Germany. 

I interviewed a distinguished German scientist who had 
been talking to twenty or thirty would-be emigrants in 
rapid succession, and his figures were appalling. He could 
practically prove that German emigration was going to be 
so enormous during the next few years that there would be 
nobody left in Potsdam except old Gus Schmidt, who 
sweeps off the cellar stairs of the palace formerly occupied 
by Mr. Hohenzollern. Fortunately the Germans are 
interested in the emigration question from an official 
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Conditions in Germany Have Assumed Their Normal Peace Aspect. 
in the Big Rerlin Central Market 


viewpoint as well as from an unofficial one; and the 
official interest, instead of being taken out in loose talk, 
expresses itself in figures and estimates and logical deduc- 
tions and all the careful attention to details and dope 
sheets which made German efficiency such an awe-inspiring 
thing when it worked and such an overwhelming mess 
when it went wrong. They know that certain things have 
always happened in Germany during the decade following 
a war as well as during periods of prosperity in foreign 
lands. 

Early in the seventeenth century, for example, at the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War, the Germans seemed to 
consider almost any place in the world preferable to Ger- 
many. At that early period the Germans were not the 
same gluttons for figures and details that they are at the 
present day, so they kept no record of the number of 
people who left the country. But they went in droves and 
herds and swarms to Austria and Hungary and Rumania 
and Poland and Russia; to England and France and 
America—anywhere, in fact, to get out of Germany. 

There was a revolution in Germany in 1848. In that 
year the emigration from Germany to America was 58,465. 
Four years later the German emigration to America was 
nearly 146,000 people. Two years after that 215,000 
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Emigrants —See the Victims of Unscrupulous Agents. 
Your Sufferings. 


emigrants from the Argentine to Paraguay, as well as to 
provide them with land free of taxes. If a person took any 
stock in the South American pictures which fill the emi- 
gration magazines and prospectuses of Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden and Stuttgart he would have reason to believe 
that the international song of South America in about two 
years would be Die Wacht Am Rhine or Hi lee! Hi lo! 

Mexico also receives a fair amount of photographic 
press agenting in the German emigration journals. The 
Mexicans, running true to the form displayed in the past 
few years, find all Germans very sympathetic. The Euro- 
pean nations, as well as the Latin races, are strong on 
sympathy, and their idea of an ideally simpatico person— 
as they quaintly express it—is one who will help them 
jump on their enemies. The Mexicans find the Germans 
very simpatico, and the easiest visé that a German can 
get on his passport to-day is the Mexican visé. Or if 
for any reason he preferred to travel on a Mexican passport 
instead of on a German passport he could get a Mexican 
passport without any difficulty. It is being done con- 
stantly by Germans. Very, very simpatico the Mexicans 
are toward the Germans; very simpatico—with the accent 
falling heavily on the.simp. 

‘All these things lead one to believe that the German 
exodus will be in the direction of Central and South 
America and Mexico, and that those three sections of the 
world ere long will be overrun with little Ramon Schmidts 
and Felipa Schwartzes and Juanita Krauses and Alvarado 
Schneiders. 

The South American talk, however, is ninety-eight per 
cent piffle, twaddle and bunk, and does not represent in 
any way the desires of the people. What is more important, 
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it does not represent the desires of the German Govern- 
ment. It has its origin in cupidity, greed and business 
propaganda. Steamship lines cannot exist in the style to 
which they have been accustomed unless their steerages 
are well filled. There are lines running to South America 
to-day, and these lines must have well-filled steerages. A 
good part of the South American emigration conversation 
comes from steamship advertising and from the old glow- 
ing bunkum that was published from 1903 to 1913 by 
steamship lines plying between Trieste and South America 
and between Atlantic ports and South America. 


Artificial Foliage From Wilhelmstrasse 


[ee United States had exactly the same thing to con- 
tend with for years, though to-day it is illegal and is 
supposed to have ceased. Steamship lines advertised the 
glories of America everywhere in Europe. In Galicia, 
which is the southern end of what is now Poland, two of the 
best-known steamship lines maintained more than 5000 
ticket agents who were on a perpetual still-hunt for steer- 
age passengers. to America. Eastern and southeastern 
Europe was full of these agents, who would get tickets for 
their customers, procure passports for them when neces- 
sary, and help them to leave their countries. Though 
forbidden by law to do so, they would expatiate on the 
wonderful prosperity in America and dwell heavily on the 
joys and comforts of life in that line. The talk of South 
America in Germany is the same thing all over again. 

For another thing, alert Germans were quick to take 
advantage of the universal desire throughout Germany to 
emigrate. They could not advertise the United States 
as a place to which to emigrate, for 
all Germans knew that America had 
restricted immigration. But they 
could go as far as they liked with 
South America. They could speak 
freely about it, because it wasn’t too 
well known. So they proceeded to 
speak freely. They reprinted old pam- 
phlets and booklets on South Amer- 
ica—booklets originally printed eight, 
ten or fifteen years ago—and sold 
them for three, five or ten marks a 
booklet. They sold, and still sell, like 
hot cakes, because everyone would 
like to go somewhere and will conse- 
quently buy anything that caters to 
that desire. Then too many Germans 
organized emigration societies for the 
purpose of taking a few marks from 
the people who wanted to go. It was 
a fine graft. The people fell all over 
themselves to force money on these 
emigration societies, and South Amer- 
ican countries were the ones which 
the societies always named as the 
ultimate goal. 

This, however, will not be allowed 
to continue. In fact it has already 
been stopped, for it does not agree at 
all with the ideas of the astute Ger- 
man dopesters in the offices of Wil- 
helmstrasse. South America may 
offer remarkable advantages to immi- 
grants at the present time, but the 
German Government doesn’t quite 
see it—and when the German Goy- 
ernment can’t see anything it aims to 
develop a sufficient amount of foliage 
to conceal it from the German people. 

As a preliminary step to develop- 
ing the concealing foliage, the German 
emigration authorities procured the 
passage of a law which put the con- 
trol of emigration into their hands. 
Doctor Jung, president of the De- 
partment of Emigration, explained it 
to me. Doctor Jung is a punctilious 
Prussian of the old school. He wears 
a sharply upturned mustache, and 
his attitude toward Americans is cold. 
The reasons for his coldness I will go 
into later. Over his desk hangs—or 
hung last winter—a full-length por- 
trait of Mr. William Hohenzollern in 
his gleaming helmet and his shining 
sword and uniform Number 38B. It 
is perfectly apparent that Social Dem- 
ocraticor Bolshevikideas wouldshrivel 
up and pass away in extreme agony 
within the purlieus of the German 
Emigration Bureau. The line of 
thought that runs through it is the 
good old aged-in-the-wood, case- 
hardened, solid-ivory line that made 
German efficiency famous. 

(Continued on Page 157) 


LWARD found the way 
AN long, hot and tiresome. 
For alate summer afternoon it was indeed 
hot, even in these northern woods; but some 
men could have forgotten discomfort here, 
where dusk lay thick among the trees or, being 
pierced now and again by a shaft of sunlight, absorbed it 
in greater depths of golden brown and green. Ralph, limp- 
ing on a blistered foot, did not even bother himself to 
look round. He had grown weary of his walking tour, as he 
grew weary of most things which, in the proof, failed to 
meet expectation thoroughly at once. Just now he was 
peevish. 

“The silliest game I ever undertook!”’ he fumed. ‘And 
the dullest country to waste my time in! Damn that foot!” 

To be just, it was the boot—a golfer’s bearded brogue 
adorned with curlicues and scrollwork—that called for 
reprobation, being too narrow. But Alward had no great 
passion for justice. The brogues were truly handsome; so 
were his jacket and breeches, a 
trim piece of tailoring; and so, 
for that matter, was he. Dark, i 
sleek, high-colored, he possessed 
very good looks, which did not 
suffer from lack of care. 

“Tha telastmpltecenhe 
thought, “‘was enough to 
give one the blues for life.” * 

He had crossed a few 
miles of burnt ground, & 
where skeleton 
trees, leaning or 
sprawling,entangled 
with their bleached 
spines a waste of 
granite and sickly 
pink fireweed. The 
view and the glaring 
heat had depressed 
but also angered 
him, like a fraud. It 
was not what he had 
come so far to see. 
Now, therefore, he 
went limping on in 
bad humor. 

The road wound 
here among cedars, 
old but dwarfed, 
that rose unequal 
from hollows and 
mounds all tawny 
carpeted, and with 
twisting trunks 
made a low, con- 
torted puzzle where 
hints of movement, 
nameless changes, 
appeared to dodge, 
turn, stay hidden 
and baffle the eye. 
Shadows in this 
grove had an impish life, its 
Robin Hood colors of green H 
and russet a blending trickery, ~* 
as of spies flitting half seen 
from depth to depth alongside. 

Or so a traveler, alone, might 
fancy. Even Ralph, though 

not fanciful, caught while he walked 
a vague uneasiness. Pausing, he ‘ 
glanced to right and left. The il- 
lusion halted with him. Nothing 
remained on either hand but old 
cedars, badly stunted. 


“They are the Comicatest!”” 
She Began, and Turned to 
Share Her Delight 
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Then He Reached the Hilitop, and at Once Forgot All Troubles 


“Odd, rather. It looked familiar at first,’ he thought. 
“Like a place where something happened to me.” 

He dismissed the notion, went forward, and soon became 
duller than before. His foot ached. He did not know 
where to find lodging that night. The road wandered on 
without variety under a low roof of dusk. To Ralph, who 
was no real walker by habit or disposition, variety out- 
doors meant a rush through long distances, with his mind 
brooding on machinery and the surface of the road, or now 
and then outstripping thése details to catch the next view 
ahead. Plain walking had lost, for him, the name of action. 
He seldom regarded the wayside as he had done just now. 
To halt and turn for a scene left behind was one affectation 

of which he was never guilty. In short, young Mr. 

Alward held a simple philosophy of nature, called 

“‘Something doing every minute.”’ This present tour, 

novel as a whim for the first day, was turning, on the 

fourth, deadly stupid. 

As he began to climb a long hill, where the cedars 
fell below and thick walls of Christmas fir trees closed 
in still darker, Ralph was laying the blame for his dis- 
appointment on the weather, the few natives he had 
met, the food, the ee silence—everything but his 
own company. 

Then he reathed the hilltop, and at once forgot 
all troubles. 

To a sweep of glorious calm sunshine the woods 
ended abruptly, checked right and left by a rail 
fence against which the youngest fat 
firs pressed like children at a crowded 

\ barrier. Their 
ranks overlooked a 
barnyard with a 
vast barn, a neat 
old gray house un- 
der an elm, and be- 
yond these a hollow 
field crinkled with 
shadows and slop- 
ing down to a 
meadow brimful with 
sunset light. Along the 
bottom of this farm, 
this vale in the woods, 
brook alders traced a 
wavering dark line, in- 
termitted where the 
brook itself sparkled 
among open grass, 
roundsomecapeoflawn. 

These things, no 
doubt, took Ralph 
aback by their splen- 
dor when, stepping out 
as from a dark room, he 
stood above them first; 
perhaps at another glance their abid- 
ing golden peace might have entered 
his head; but meantime, even while 
emerging, he had spied the figure of 
a girl not far away. 

She stood under the elm before 
the house—a young creature dressed 


Ra - in dull blue, repeating some graceful movement 


and laughing. What the movement intended he 
could not see; it recalled the large free gesture of 
the Sower of France, but was girlish and merry. 

“Clear out, you little gawks! Get away!’’ she 
cried in high good humor, 


Loveday’s Farm should provide 


you. 


‘Ralph 5 
with ladi 
throve among them; so that is 
scape brightened for him, and 
his lameness, he went cheerfully down 
farmhouse. 

The girl was feeding Plymouth Rock } 
road, throwing their supper broadcast fror 
enware bowl, and pausing to. drive | awe 
young turkeys that ravaged among them, 

“They are the comicalest!” she began 
share her delight. Then she started back 
from an unknown. “Oh! Who’s this? 
Goosewings.” 

The laughter went out of her face. Claii 


‘bowl in both arms, as though he had come )1 


encircled by her flock. 

Ralph bowed and laughed. Their ent 
him. The girl’s hair shone in great ruddy- 
dark fire; her eyes, red brown and at the 1 
open, seemed also to contain this living col ) 
what caught his approval more than all 
brightness of her face—neither pale nor {a1 
clean curve of her neck and throat. She v1 
rough as canvas, a faded kind of dungaree 
the bowl in her arms, became her as if c's 
ment. 

“T didn’t mean to startle you,” 
her question. ‘My name’s Ralph 
walking through here, from Leslab 
they call it.” 

As for her, she saw a. handsome 


of which she had never known. | é 
might have dropped frat the sky, rath 
above the barnyard. ere 
“Whose farm is this 
stranger, you know.” 
His voice had an agreeable 80 
his fashion of speaking—not d 
easy and roundabout—seemed. 
forbear smiling. 
“Why, father’s,” 
Noah Loveday’s.”’ 
He must be a great stranger, n 
Ralph took all the smile to h 


“How far is it,’’ said he, “to the! 
settlement? I’ve walked all day 
you see.’ 

He made a few steps, timiatngs ‘ 
the chickens and turkeys, which 

“My boots weren’t the rig 
explained with a rueful smile. — 

“Well, no, I guess likely!” eri 
noble filigreed brogues. “‘ You pot 
go on like that! You come sit you 

She laid her yellow dish in 
with squabbling fowls, and ran 
open door of the house. Her rt 
flew. Ralph, admiring, followed 
limp to good effect. : 

He sat down as bidden on h 
rock. The elm overhung house : a 
leaves; under its fringe the mead 
but disregarding these objects he 
house, where in darkness. ce th 


*You change into t 
Scow bo’ts.”. 
She laughed, and so di 
old panniers of moosehide. 


casins. 


1 are coming home now, so I’ll go get 


past him to the road. Once more Ralph 
n, light-foot running, and the sweep of 
he drove away chickens and turkeys in 
i| behind the house, out of sight. Pres- 
e waited on the grass plot while he tied 


4¢esounded within the house, as if giants 
a{he back door.. 

_le was thinking that he had never before 
3 or such a glowing crown of dark-red 
em and his clumsy footgear he stumbled. 
you?” she cried, and caught him by the 
nid tales they say evil must come if at all, 
_|er the threshold. 


iI 


ang low room the sun poured, slanting 
sve, a cupboard, and a sink with a green- 
rked off the far end as kitchen; the near 
xx state as living room, with oval braided 
» ntaining dog irons, a mantel holding two 
s ll of mallows, on the wall a Zulu gun 
i of ruffed grouse displayed fanwise, and 
y dow a table surrounded by chairs. 
| ade Ralph sit down again, and sped to 
h*oom shone clean and tidy in that sunset 
| her way she stooped and brushed the 
ticey’s wing. 
b here we come a-tagglin’, like the last 


; tered at the kitchen door. Their foot- 
xed so in the back passage that Ralph 
ised to see no giants, but a pair of thin, 
jig men. Their boots had made all the 
\¢'s on tired feet. He who spoke first was 
rm bearded, stooped like an invalid, and 
if rather vacant blue eyes. His follower, 
a y, seemed a narrow bundle of shanks, all 
v sh. Each was struggling into a jacket. 
“ther B-bunch,” stammered Longshanks, 
ed grin. 

ngs,” the girl, kneeling by the oven door, 
0) of banter, “I don’t s’pose you want 
t, 


} 
} 


“Haw, haw!” roared Goosewings in one great burst of 
laughter, strangely abrupt. His freckled face gleamed with 
enjoyment. ‘Us fleshy fellers comes a-runnin’ to supper 
f-f-full chisel!’ 

Then he caught sight of Ralph across the room, and at 
once became sad as a mourner. 

“Father,” said the girl, glancing up, “here’s a man 
walked from the Crossing, and went lame. I routed him 
out your moggasins, and he ——” 

Ralph rose and made himself and his desires known. 

“Why, sartain.” The stooping man responded mildly, 
with a vague look at his guest. ‘“’Course ye can stop here, 
sir. Allis, take the house as ye find it. We hain’t over ’n’ 
above jauntified.”’ 

The supper, when brought to table, confirmed this say- 
ing of Mr. Loveday’s. It was exceedingly plain food—hot 
biscuits, tea, a finnan haddie, blueberries, and hermits— 
which, though assembled all in one course, appeared to 
Ralph anything but bountiful. He began, however, to talk 
cheerfully about it, feigning great pleasure. His compan- 
ions made no reply. The girl Zenobia turned down her 
sleeves, buttoned her wristbands, and took the chair 
opposite him. 

“Fresh air and appetite,’ he was rattling on, “and a 
good cook ——” ; 

The sight of three bowed heads cut short his disquisi- 
tion. He had forgotten such a custom held in places out of 
the way. With some confusion but more amusement he 
followed it, and sat looking down, waiting, and after a time 
wondering why the old man, or his daughter, or this young 
lout beside him did not begin and utter their formula. No 
one spoke. As moments passed a wild thought crept into 
his mind: How if they were expecting him to say it? Ina 
kind of terror he glanced up. The three others, calm and 
thoughtful, were attending his convenience. 

“Tf you’re ready, sir,’”’ said old Noah mildly, “pass me 
your plate for a helpin’.”’ 

It was Ralph’s first knowledge of silent grace. A bit of 
old-fashioned comedy worth remembering, he thought; 
given a few touches here and there it would make an 
anecdote for use. 

During supper Loveday spoke once or twice. 

“We ain’t heavy eaters, this household. Zenoby, guess 
you better go cook the young man a mess of aigs to make 
out with.” 

Ralph declined this offer. The meal went on in silence. 
Goosewings the lanky ate with stern purpose and an 
economy of movement which kept his freckled face near 
his plate. From knife to shoulder blades the man seemed 
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all edge and angle. At last, thought Ralph, he knew what 
it meant to be sharp-set. Meanwhile, across the table, he 
caught from time to time the dark red-brown eyes of 
Zenobia watching him secretly, with a kind but anxious 
light in them. 

When blueberries and hermits had vanished an odd 
thing happened. Old Loveday and his daughter turned 
toward their servant Goosewings, as if they expected him 
to perform some ritual after meat. He sat far down in his 
chair, humped and brooding. 

“Were they good?” inquired Zenobia shyly. 

Goosewings woke, jerked his body upright, grinned 
slowly round the board, then drawing his face blanker than 
an idiot’s he looked cross-eyed, waggled his great outstand- 
ing ears, and made his crop of colorless hair dart forward 
and backward, the whole scalp playing loose. 

“Good vittles!’”’ he said. ‘‘Haw, haw!” 

Shoving his chair free of the table he relapsed into mel- 
ancholy, as though cowed by the presence of a stranger. 

“We always do that,” explained the girl. ‘‘ He’s kind of 
a wit.” 

Goosewings looked at Ralph askance. 

“T’m a wi-wit and a wa-wag and a wa-wanton with a 
wi-wig,” he declared, ‘“‘when ye t-treat me right.” 

The room had grown dark. Zenobia rose, went to her 
kitchen cupboard, and lighting a glass hand lamp set it on 
a shelf. That end of the house became bright, and by 
contrast the three men sat in deeper gloom, while she came 
and went, removing the supper dishes. 

Ralph would have helped her. 

“Keep ye settin’,” said Noah Loveday. “Better leave 
women’s work alon’.’”’? He stroked his beard with aimless 
fingers and winked at the lamp. ‘I un’stand ye come 
paiggin’ it all the ways here f’m the Crossin’? Well, that’s 
a real long hard spell a-hoofin’.”’ 

Ralph took these words, rightly, as an invitation to 
unfold himself. He was a good talker, and on that evening 
talked well. 

The history of his last few days he reviewed quickly, for 
he had walked through the country seeing little and in- 
quiring less; but no sooner could he hark back to the world 
of cities and get his mind going on its native pavement than 
he told wonders. Old Noah, listening, now and then mur- 
mured some polite ejaculation: 

“Sho! Don’t say! . . . Guess ye run acrost lots of 
grand doin’s like them, sir, to occupy the mind up there. 
. . . Well, now, hear that! Jest think, and you make no 
more bon’s of it than’s if ’twas everyday!” 

(Continued on Page 104) 


“You Haven’t Heard What I Came After. 


To-day’s the Only Chance I Got All Summer”’ 


have to work or save if 
you try our magic rec- 
ipe. All the laws of eco- 
nomics are overcome. 
Try this new remedy 
and you can have your 
cake and eat it too. But 
you have heard them. 
As the Good Book says, 
they have filled their 
bellies with the east 
wind and their talk is 
as the crackling of dry 
thorns under a pot. 

All this discussion of 
reconstruction problems 
is old stuff to me. I was 
raised on such talk. I 
have heard it ever since 
I can remember. I was 
born in Georgia eleven 
years after Lee’s sur- 
render. My people were 
in the path of Sherman’s 
march to the sea. They 
were refugees; their 
homes were burned, 
their cotton destroyed, 
their plantations rav- 
aged, their livestock run 
off, confiscated or 
killed. They were still 
talking about it when I 
was a boy. Their stories 
are as vivid and real to 
me as the things I saw 
with my own eyes in 
France. They all came 
home to me with a 
quickening of the heart 
and a tightening of the 


Sherman’s Troops Tearing Up the Railways Before Evacuating Atlanta throat when I used to 


and simply a solution of the war reconstruction prob- 

lem. I know the magic formula for curing this eco- 
nomic ill. It is incredibly simple. I have found out, too, 
the chief unfriendly agents that make reconstruction diffi- 
cult—the obstacles to progress, the slowing, delaying 
factors. I mean stupid, narrow-minded, purblind poli- 
ticians. I think I can prove this. There is a 
reconstruction problem in Europe to-day. In 
the five years I spent in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Germany from 1914 to 
1919 I saw this problem in the making. I am 
familiar with its successive stages and its 
present aspects. It is a real problem, but it 
can be solved. The industrial and economic 
disorders and ills in Europe are being aggra- 
vated and a solution delayed by a false mental 
attitude toward them. 


I HAVE discovered and verified and can set down clearly 


Problems at Home 


TUNNED and dazed and tired out by four 

years of war, some of the Europeans are 
saying: “‘We can never get on our feet again. 
We must have help. You Americans are rich. 
You must cancel our debts to you and lend us 
money. Lend us four or five billions or more | 
to restore our devastated country and start 
our industries again. We can do nothing for 
ourselves without your assistance. You must 
set us up in business again or we can never 
recover.” 

Now that assumption is untrue. I do not 
say this harshly or detachedly as one without 
sympathy or interest in the economic restora- 
tion of our associates in the war, but delib- 
erately and as a proved friend, because I can 
support and buttress and establish my words 
by known precedents. 

We have a reconstruction problem here at 
home, too, but in comparison it amounts to 
nothing. We are just playing with it at this 
juncture and listening to the cackling of 
quacks who propose quick and easy overnight 
remedies. Take two of these sugar-coated 
new-thought pellets, they say, and see how 
much better you will feel in the morning. 
They have never been tried before. The for- 
mula came out of a dream book. You won’t 
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The Ruin of Hood’s Retreat—Demolished Cars and Rolling Mill x 


encounter the long, pa- 
thetic lines of dusty, tired, worn refugees coming back 
from Béthune, Amiens, Arras, La Bassée, Albert, Lens, 
St.-Quentin, Cambrai and the other fine old towns that 
came under shell fire. As they plodded so wearily, clinging 
to their bits of household stuff, adrift in a world gone mad, 
I knew that I was seeing again my own people about fifty 
years ago. The French or the Belgians cannot accuse 
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me of lack of understanding or lack ofy 
their present plight. 

And now the South is on her feet again 
ered from the war. She is dripping with {} 
perity. She raised herself with her own | 
no outside help. The problem of the Sou 
much more complex and difficult wher} 
ended than the reconstruction that Fras 
now face. The South had no hinterland,\ 
draw upon for raw materials or resources’ 
was literally ruined by the war. Her eco) 
systems based on slavery and one great» 
were clean swept away. | 

When she came to get on her feet 8} 
her industrial and economic problems top 
problem to deal with in her liberated sla’s 
political problem forced upon her by t] 
and scalawags who settled down upon th¢ 
like a swarm of locusts. x 

France and Belgium have no such race? 
tions. Much of those two countries was it 
war and is as rich or richer in material rescr 
than before 1914. The ravaged oneal 
draw from this reservoir. The Souther 
such filling station in 1865. 


The Typical Case of Atlin 


RECISELY then, how did the Sout! 
their problem of reconstruction? Tit 
have to tell. | 
Take Atlanta, for example. 
Her story and her recovery is the story | 
the South. She is a conspicuous-type cas 
shelled for more than a month while fille 
population of men, women and children\: 
When finally taken by the enemy the ci 
ported. Then when after a brief occupaiy 
the town and took up his march to the s 
stroyed it by fire and explosives. Fraie 
more complete case of the ravages of wai} 
All cities have personalities. Paris is ‘it 
tive than Atlanta, or Madrid than Montjn 
has always been from its earliest days sf- 
enterprising—a thruster, unafraid and rid 
thing once. 
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je built on the present site of Atlanta was a 
ited in 1836. The settlement was called 
continued to be so called until 1842. From 
“ town was called Marthasville. In 1846 
«1 came in and in 1847 the legislature incor- 
‘ of Atlanta. The population had grown in 
At the beginning of the Civil War in 1861 
n numbered about 13,000. It was a busy, 
tig, energetic town. 
‘ summer of 1864 Sherman started from 
.oward Atlanta, the Confederates, first 
+ and later under Hood, retreating before 
yi: fighting all the way down. By July Sher- 
fiat of Atlanta and soon the town was in a 
>. 4 
\of Atlanta began in deadly earnest on 
6 Of this particular day, and of the subse- 
iment, Hood, the Confederate general, 
(upied the town, said: 
as made memorable by the most furious 
weh the city sustained during the siege. 
(ldren fled into cellars and were forced to 
a\eater length of time than at any period of 
int. The bombardment of the city con- 
t: twenty-fifth of August, It was painful, 
tinark how expert grew the old men, women 
building their little underground forts in 
f(safety during the stream of shell and shot. 


1 that fell into the town exploded at the 
4 Ellis and Ivy streets, killing a little girl 
kg with her father. This was on the morn- 
tentieth. The town was full of old men, 
eldren during the bombardment, as many 
natants had been unable to leave. 


\ayor’s Note to General Ward 


erate forces evacuated Atlanta on Sep- 
134, and early on the morning of September 
u of the leading citizens of the town met in 
12 mayor to discuss what should be done. 
jat a committee ride to the headquarters of 
feral commander and apprise him of the 
1 Atlanta met with favor. Mayor Calhoun 
‘to head the committee himself and in his 
‘i formally tender the surrender of the city. 


About ten o’clock in the 
morning Mayor Cal- 
houn, accompanied by 
E.E. Rawson, ThomasG. 
Crusselle, J. E. Williams, 
Thomas Kile, William 
Markham and Julius 
Hayden set out on 
horseback toward the 
bridge across the Chat- 
tahoochee River, which 
the Federal troops were 
holding. One of the 
party carried a white 
flag. They were, of 
course, allunarmed. The 
deserted earthworks of 
the Confederates were 
passed just at the north- 
ern outskirts of the 
city. Not a soul was 
visible. A few hundred 
yards beyond the Con- 
federateworksstretched 
the parallel lines of Fed- 
eral defenses. Suddenly 
along the road leading 
across the old Union 
lines a small squad of 
Union cavalry came 
slowly, feeling toward 
Atlanta. They moved 
down toward the civil- 
ians carrying the white 
flag. The two parties 
met and greeted one 
another civilly. Mayor 
Calhoun introduced 
himself and made 
known his mission. 

“T am looking for General Sherman,” he said. 

“General Sherman is twenty miles from here, sir—down 


»about Jonesboro,” returned the Federal captain. “If you 


want to reach the commanding officer of this division you 
will have to see General Slocum at the bridge. He will 
shortly be in command in Atlanta.” 

At this moment Colonel Coburn, commanding the Sec- 
ond Brigade, rode up and was introduced to the mayor. 
Colonel Coburn advised Mayor Calhoun to write a note 
formally embodying his‘ desire to surrender the city, 


=: 


(= Palisades and Chevaux-:de:Frise Guarding Atlanta 


After the Sharpshooting in Potter’s House 


addressing it to Brigadier General Ward. Taking a memo- 
randum book from his pocket, Mayor Calhoun tore out 
a page and wrote the following message, which could 
hardly be termed an abject surrender: 


ATLANTA, GA., September 2, 1864. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WARD, 
CompDG. THIRD DIVISION, TWENTIETH CORPS. 

.Sir: The fortune of war has placed Atlanta in your 
hands. As mayor of the city, I ask protection to non- 
combatants and private property. 

JAMES M. CALHOUN, Mayor of Atlanta. 


The mayor and his party then returned to 
town. By noon the whole line of Marietta 
Street, along which the mayor and his party 
had ridden early that morning, was blue with 
Sherman’s dashing Yankee boys. A little 
squad of Confederate cavalry had stayed on 
in the town too long and there was some des- 
ultory firing before they got away. This soon 
ceased and columns of Federal infantry came 
marching in, at least one of them preceded by 
a band playing Yankee Doodle. The Union 
flags were run up on the city hall. 


Sherman’s Orders 


Y THE middle of the afternoon the heavy 
army wagons were rolling in wreathed in 
clouds of dust and by sundown the irrepress- 
ible sutler had his wares displayed in vacant 
stores. A news agent took possession of the 
post office. The quartermasters occupied the 
best shops and the higher command took 
possession of the best residences for head- 
quarters. The soldiers got along very well 
with the citizens. There was no pillaging and 
not a woman was offered insult. In cases 
where families were destitute their needs were 
, supplied from the commissary stores. 
Sherman decided to deport all the inhabi- 
tants of -Atlanta, and on September eighth, 
six days after the-arrival of the troops in the 
town, the order of deportation was issued. 
The people were told that they could go north 
or south and take with them their movable 
property. They were to be furnished trans- 
portation. Most of them, of course, chose to 
go south toward the Confederate lines and an 
armistice was: arranged while the movement 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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HE loveliest thing in 
[Me world—and the 

most fragile—is a 
dream. In treasuring her 
dreams, which were two, 
Benita Darecy—that 
wasn’t her real name— 
being scant twenty, reck- 
oned only on the first 
quality. Benita at twenty 
was a lovely thing herself, 
from the soft mass of her 
dark hair to the toes of 
her dancing feet. Her 
brown eyes glimmered 
and shone and melted 
and misted with wayward 
tides of feeling. The color 
came and went in her 
cheeks; like wild-rose 
petals her skin was in 
those days. She hada bit 
of a tiptilted nose and a 
sensitive mouth that 
would pucker into the 
most provoking pout dur- 
ing her many thoughtful 
moments, though the 
pout was not of discon- 
tent but of wistfulness 
over living. She had then, 
youth, health, beauty and 
dreams; and the last were 
not the least cause for her 
loveliness. 

The first dream had to 
do with Benita’s career. 
Benita stood on the 
threshold of her career. 
The very day we’respeak- 
ing of was a momentous 
test day. That evening 
Benita would make her 
first appearance as in- 
génue in what was ex- 
pected to be Broadway’s 
big hit for that season. 
Whenever Benita thought 
of the terrible importance 
of that evening the blood 
would leave her cheeks 
entirely and her heart 
would stop pumping for 
some seconds. Then the 
wonder of it all would 
come over her afresh, and 
that foolish, inexperi- 
enced heart would tumble 
all over itself making up 
for lost time. Then, to 
compose herself, Benita 
would sit down to think 
over for- the hundredth 
time the events that had 
led up to this day—the 
studying, the struggle in 
makeshift jobs, the hopes, 
the fears, and finally the 
reward—a big man’s quiet judicious voice saying: ‘‘That 
girl has charm. Cast her for the ingénue.” 

Oh, wasn’t it wonderful? But suppose she failed! Sup- 
pose her heart stopped working that night and her breath 
didn’t come! 

A whistle from the street below rescued Benita from 
another round, and drew her to the window, where she 
peeped out from behind the curtains. Round the corner 
strutted a young man, a portfolio under one arm, his 
slouch hat in his hand, the wind playing tricks with his 
curls, his full tie and his baggy coat. A sweet flush warmed 
Benita’s face as she gazed. Here was her second dream 
incarnate. Remember, she was only twenty. She watched 
every step that artist chap took on the cracked granitoid 
paving, up the dingy steps to the ugly door of the tall 
gray house opposite. Further, in her mind she followed 
him up the narrow, smelly staircase within, and knew that 
presently, on the very top floor, he would open a door toa 
room just like hers. There! A terrier’s yelp welcomed the 
master, and Benita drew shyly away from the window. 

She knew, the rascal, what he would be’ doing next. 
Back in the shadows she waited for it. He came to the 
window, looked directly across at hers;, and, when he 
found no one there, frowned in a petulant small-boy 


And There, All Motion Congealed in Her, Her Eyes 
Fastened on the Unveiled Wall, She Remained 


fashion. Then, laughing, he took up a violin and played a 
merry, lilting, teasing melody—played it right at Benita; 
and she knew it. After that he drew up an easel to the 
window and settled himself to his work of painting. 
Benita quite casually drew up a chair to her window and 
settled herself at her work of going over the lines of her 
play. Not once did she look at the artist now, except out of 
the corner of her eye. Still she knew, the rascal, what he 
was doing. She knew she was posing. However, because 
of her exquisite youth and her dreams and the warm sweet 
rush of happiness in her soul, the posing of Benita was noth- 
ing artificial orstrained. Noartist ever came nearer to catch- 
ing hope tiptoe and poised for flight. If that boy was not a 
dub at his profession he was on his way to a masterpiece. 

By and by a clatter over the way announced that the 
artist was putting up his work. Benita then ventured a 
direct glance. The artist’ smiled, waved his hand, and 
Benita waved back. They had come to that, but no more. 
To-day, however, the young man called to her just one 
word, “‘To-morrow!’’ At the same time he pointed to the 
easel. Benita blushed, nodded, and drew back from the 
window. 
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Benita’s al 
heart still 
dent words, “I shall not lose you now, n\# 
happens.” The plaudits, the flowers, th 1 
ise—to-morrow! : 
““Come at once!” said the telegram. ” 
to-morrow. A dream is the loveliest th 
and the most fragile. To-morrow! 


In a blaze of exasperation Maggie 
back of Abraham Judson dawdling 
canned goods. And the more Maggie Be 
more Abraham dawdled. Across the 
blond lady, filching jelly beans from 
The inference made Maggie boil. With th 
she smacked her sailor more squarely 
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head. Anybody looking at Maggie Be 
known she had come here to buy grocer 
of the fool reasons gossiping busybodie 


woman who seeks out the company 0! 


uncompromising clothes as Maggl 
coat and square-toed shoes. What 
in her to admire remains a mystery. 4° 
very rigid obstinacy that appealed to the! 
little groceryman. At any rate Abraha: 
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red, and Maggie glared. Everything in 
laggie Bender. Even the wind took an 
yer and lashed her nose as red as a ripe 
(zht that fool Judson would never locate 
| ean of tea she had called for. 

yht over your head,” she snapped at last. 
jas a snake uf 

t!” chirped Judson. ‘“‘I declare, you’ve 
ou know my stock most better than I do 


yi 


nang the tea, his face ashine with admira- 


ated any with your new neighbor, Miss 
juired, before beginning his leisurely 
4; article on Maggie’s list. 

is?’’ Maggie snorted as if she had been 


i. 
id his head and laughed till his throat 
J 

¢o hear you call him that,” he said. “It 
dverybody’s copying you. Funny he’d 
if that old place did belong to his people. 
j upin fine style. A palace like his looks 
iP of town. I hear you named him Skee- 
) up his stone wall. He must be a queer 


1 

iid Maggie bitterly. ‘“‘Queer? He’s worse 
4 was the sense of his putting up a wall 
tit up to keep out Jessica, why did he 
Two packages of that buckwheat flour, 


¢ Maggie Bender’s black cat—a treasure 
i: from-her. 

4s Maggie, I wouldn’t blame that on him 
312 of myself. Suppose it was somebody 
wat.” 
ing! There wasn’t another person in 
{now and love that cat. Aaybody would 
‘pd her. She didn’t know-what it was to 
ce And just because she used to hunt 
1,at old place before the Skeezicks took 
«) buckwheat flour, Mr. Judson?” 
aimpered apology brought the flour. 
noo bad,” he said. “‘Still, I wouldn’t be 
1 te’s-had heavy trouble. His man house- 


1:re once in a while and he told me about 


“I?m Going to Stay Here Till You’ve Swallowed the Last Mouthful. 


him. Seems like he’s been a painter or something in his 
day. A sign painter, I reckon, going by the pile of money 
he made. Then he got caught in a railroad wreck and hurt 
his right arm. It’s so stiff he can’t use it any more: You'll 
allow that’s pretty hard on a man, Miss Maggie.” 

“H’m, maybe,” grudged Miss Maggie. “A pound of 
that fifty-cent coffee, please.” 

“And trouble,” observed the grocer, ‘‘affects folks dif- 
ferent. It’s enough to drive a man crazy not to be able to 
do the work he’s done all along and wants to do worse than 
anything else. Take me, for instance. If anything was to 
happen that would take this store away from me, that’s 
been mine many a year, and my father’s before me se 

“Depends on whether you can afford to go crazy or 
not,’’ interrupted Miss Maggie. ‘‘Some folks can’t. It 
isn’t trouble that’s driven him crazy. It’s his cantanker- 
ous disposition. He’s made up his mind to be as miserable 
as he can and make everybody else miserable too. He’s an 
old devil—I want that coffee medium ground.” 

“Maybe you're right,” soothed the cheerful grocer as 
he tied the package. ‘Troubles don’t get lighter from 
fretting over them. But that’s human nature. Maybe if 
he was to get interested in something round here he’d act 
different. They say he’s worth a million of money. I was 
thinking that maybe if you got acquainted with him, being 
neighbors and all, we might get him to help out some in 
our missionary work for the Hollow.” 

Hungry Hollow was a steel mill’s unsightly and ungodly 
appendage to the suburb of Webster. Having tried in 
vain to remove the hateful growth the prideful inhabitants 
of the pretty old town had lately begun:a process of nour- 
ishing, Americanizing and generally elevating the Bohunk 
population. Everybody was interested in the Hollow. Even 
Maggie Bender worked there after hours. “‘Hungry’’ was 
really a contraction of “‘Hungary”’; but it fitted the sub- 
jects in hand any way you considered it. 

“Meaning you’d like me to ask Skeezicks for a dona- 
tion?” asked Maggie, setting her mouth. 

“Well, no, not right off like that,’’ deprecated Mr. Jud- 
son. “‘I just thought if you was to get friendly and neigh- 
borly with him you might come to talking about the 
Hollow sometime and sort of get him started, you know. 
You’ve a great way of handling folk, especially menfolk, 
Miss Maggie. Take me, for instance ——”’ 

“No,” said Maggie hurriedly and emphatically—she 
was listening for Mrs. Gentry’s titter—“I can’t do it. 
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There’s small chance of our getting neighborly or friendly 
ever, so that’s out of the question. If you think I ought to 
go up and ring his front doorbell and ask him for a dona- 
tion or to buy tickets for the Thanksgiving benefit, I’m not 
one to shirk a duty. He’d probably slam the door in my 
face; but I don’t know that I wouldn’t enjoy the experi- 
ence. Lord knows we need the money. Being the treasurer 
of the association myself, I realize that.” 

“Money ain’t everything,” began the grocer. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’”’? The question was put in withering scorn. 
“Well, if you had to stand on your feet all day, teaching 
algebra and geometry, and then come home and carry 
wood, and keep up fires, and tend to chickens, and cook 
meals, and clean house, and nurse two helpless old people, 
I guess you’d think that money amounted to something. 
Give me a pound of prunes. I hope they’re better than the 
last ones I bought. I thought I never would get the skin 
steamed loose from the seeds.” 

“Miss Maggie, I’d be glad to stop by mornings and 
earry a box of wood in for you. It ain’t right for you to 
work like that. You’ll break down. Or, better still, I’ve 
got an old base-burner up to my place that ain’t worth 
anything to me. You’d be welcome to it. You could 
burn hard coal in that and wouldn’t have so much carrying 
as to keep them king heaters going. I could load it up on 
the wagon any day.” 

“Never mind. Thanks just the same; but I’m used to 
the king heaters now. What’s more, I’d be afraid to try 
anything newfangled in that old house. Just for spite, it 
would burn down on me some day. Oh, I’ll worry along. 
I’ve been at this for going on twenty years now; I guess 
I'll hold out a while longer. Let me see, what else did I 
want? How much higher is lard this evening?”’ 

“Down a couple of cents, Miss Maggie. You haven’t 
got your bucket, have you? No, of course not; you come 
right from school. You see, Miss Maggie, how hard it is to 
keep from fretting over troubles. Skeezicks’ trouble is his 
arm, yours is too much work and high prices. But the 
idea’s the same.” 

Maggie flushed with indignation. She laid hold of her 
packages. 

“Do you mean to say I’m like him?”’ she choked. 

“No, no, of course not!”’ said the grocer, his hands also 
on the parcels, as if to prevent Maggie from rushing away 
in anger. “You’re a good woman and you do things 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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The Beginning of the Storm 


GOT off the train in the morn- 
| ing and inquired my way to the 
chamber-of-commerce headquar- 
ters. Arriving there I found I had come 
at an inopportune time to get the infor- 
.mation I wanted. The secretary was 
in no position to sit down and answer 
my questions; he was the storm center 
of a boosters’ campaign which they were 
putting on to raise money for adver- 
tising the city. 

Twelve committees of three men 
each were getting ready to go out 
among their fellow townsmen and col- 
lect $10,000. Seeing no chance to tall 
with the secretary I thought I might 
get my information in another way; 
when one of the committees started 
out on the street I invited myself to 
go along. 

The war has taught American cities 
everywhere how to go after money. The 
old-style hit-or-miss soliciting is a back 
number. Now the work is all planned 
out in advance; each committee has a 
list of names, and opposite each name 
is set the amount which the victim is 
expected to subscribe. Every name on 
the list must be reported on. It is use- 
less for a business man to slip out of his 
back door when he sees a committee 
coming up the street, because he knows 
the committee will keep on coming 
until he is found. He may just as well 
face the music the first time. 


Money Quickly Raised 


HE committee to which I attached 

myself had unusual success. There 
were very few turn-downs; most of the 
business men knew we were coming and 
signed the subscription card, smilingly 
or gloomily according to temperament. Anyone who has 
ever been on a chamber-of-commerce soliciting committee 
will realize how easy things were when I state that only 
one man started an argument and demanded to know 
what that dog-gone chamber of commerce had ever done 
anyhow. 

There was just one other jarring note, and that, I regret 
to state, came from a lady. 

We had gone into her place of business to solicit her 
subscription. She did not demur much at signing the card 
for twenty-five dollars, but as the committee filed out I 
happened to be a little behind the others and she held me 
for a furtive remark. 

“They say they are collecting all this money to boost 
the city,” she said darkly; “but what I want to know is, 
who pays for those big banquets they always give when- 
ever some general or congressman comes to town?” 

I assured the lady that chambers of commerce never 
spend money foolishly, and hurried on. But it really was 
easy getting subscriptions. I have for years acted on 
chamber-of-commerce committees appointed to nag the 
public for money, and I can truthfully state that I never 
saw more willingness on the part of those nagged. 


The Wreck of a Street Car 
Above—On the Water Front 
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At twelve o’clock all the workers got together at a 
luncheon to turn in their reports. It was a typical chamber- 
of-commerce gathering. The toastmaster got things going 
nicely by stating that their city was the garden spot of the 
earth and needed only the codperation of all loyal citizens 
to make it hum with the wheels of industry. 

I am sure those were the words he used; I was a little 
late getting in, but that is what all chamber-of-commerce 
toastmasters say, and from the applause he was getting as 
J arrived I am sure he said it especially well. 

The various committeemen turned in their reports and 
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each one was cheered loudly as he announced the amount | 


of money his detachment had collected. When all had 
been added up the chairman stated enthusiastically that 
more than $9000 had been subscribed. It was indeed good 
work. More than nine-tenths of the amount needed had 
been raised in three hours. 
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$15,000 instead of $10, 
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But the business men of Corpus 
Not a single one among them has 
route. Plenty of them had fine excuse 
obligations, but no one did. Some of t 
a great deal more than they have g¢ 
makes them insolvent; but they are g 
nothing had happened and paying ¢ 
the money. No outsider is going to: 
because Corpus. Christi got an a 
tember. 

Looking at the map Corpus seems}: 
everywhere. To one who has never bi 
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jis natural to believe that remote com- 
how different. But we are surprisingly 


does not appear unlike any Massachu- 
linia town of the same size. The streets 
sphalt; imposing-looking bank build- 
gorincipal business corners, and people 
< the street cars charge ten cents a ride. 
use that seems too large and expensive 
) cards advertising lectures to be held at 
re displayed in the store windows on 


{1 town in spite of its remote situation. 
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jfor the Mexican War; in fact it was a 
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still be seen of the trenches which the 
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As human nature never changes it may 
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}; Corpus raised prices every time they 
}iers coming up the street. The building 
‘lor used as head- 
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to-day simply because they wouldn’t admit they were 
licked. Perhaps I can best illustrate by telling how one of 
our customers managed it. 

“The man I allude to,” continued the bank president, 
“is a young fellow who was operating a small manufactur- 
ing plant. At the time of the storm he had been in business 
about five years. He had started with about $10,000 cap- 
ital and had got to the point where he was worth $35,000 
or $40,000 over and above his debts. 

“He was, however, owing a good deal of money; he 
had been doing a good business, was anxious to do 
more, and so had branched out about to the limit of his 
credit. 

“When the storm came his plant was about ten feet 
deep in salt water. Some heavy timbers floating in from 
the bay drove their way through the end of his building 
and for the next twenty-four hours banged round inside 
the factory. 

“The morning after the storm when the owner came 
down to look at his property there was nothing but a dis- 
orderly mass of driftwood and broken-up machinery, 
covered over with black mud. The manufactured goods on 
hand had floated out to sea. After three or four days’ work 
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salvaging what little there was to be salvaged the young 
manufacturer came over to the bank and laid his proposi- 
tion before me. 

“He was owing more than $30,000. Against this he had 
his damaged machinery and some accounts owing him; 
all together his assets could not possibly be worth $20,000. 
His net worth was fully $10,000 less than nothing. A man 
who was pretty close to the young manufacturer had 
advised him to take bankruptcy as the only sensible way 
out, but he didn’t want to do it. 

“*T don’t see why I shouldn’t pull out,’ he told me. 
‘With hard work I can get the plant going again in a month. 
There is a steady demand for my product, and I figure that 
I can break even with my debts within a couple of years.’ 

“And then he added what I suspect was the main reason 
he didn’t want to lie down on his obligations. 

““You know I’ve got a boy six years old,’ he said, ‘and I 
don’t want to make him go through life knowing that his 
dad owed money that he didn’t pay.’ 

“T told the young manufacturer to write to his creditors 
telling them exactly how he stood and what he wanted to 
do about it; when he received their reply he was to come 
back to me and I would see what the bank could do. His 
principal creditor was a Detroit con- 
cern, and in a few days he brought 
me their letter.’’ 


A Kind Creditor 


“TMALK about humanness in busi- 

ness! The president of that big 
impersonal concern up North, where 
we Southerners are supposed to be- 
lieve everything is on a hard business 
basis, wrote a letter that was a mas- 
terpiece in human sympathy and 
understanding. There was a check 
for $100 as a contribution toward 
the relief work we were trying to do 
for the poor of our town. Regarding 
business relations with the young 
manufacturer the Detroit executive 
wrote something like this: 


If, in view of your misfortune, you 
had asked us to compromise the 
amount you owe us we would have 
been glad to give you a liberal dis- 
count. But I think I understand your 
feelings and shall make no such offer. 
I wish, however, to make the follow- 
ing arrangement: 

Iam returning all your notes which 
we hold. Upon receipt of them please 
execute new notes, making them to 
fall due at any future dates on which 
you think you will be able to meet 
them. Do not be afraid to take plenty 
of time. There will be no interest 
charged on the new notes. 

I have instructed our credit depart- 
ment to treat your account on the 
same basis as if these notes were not 
in existence, 


“The young manufacturer’s credit 
was better than it had ever been be- 
fore, mainly because he had insisted 
on trying to pay a hundred cents on 
the dollar. Our bank had extended 
him a line of credit before the storm 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Looking Toward the Water Front 


A bove—Lower Broadway and the Presbyterian Church 


detective stories and watching motion- 

picture plays, Calvert’s ideas of pursuing 
a criminal inquiry were based on the exploits of Sherlock 
Holmes and the great mass of current contemporaneous 
writers of mystery tales, so that the solving of such prob- 
lems appeared to him to be principally a question of close 
observation and logical deduction. 

He had asked permission to apply himself to the investi- 
gation less because that sort of work appealed to him or 
through any confidence for his own qualifications of sleuth 
than because he felt he owed it to his late friend and bene- 
factor, the murdered man, to make every effort to bring 
his slayer to justice. Calvert could not help but feel the 
tremendous difference so enormous a bequest was bound to 
make in his own life and circumstances, and he did not 
think it right to sit idly and wait to profit by this. There 
was also his friendship for Heming and desire to help re- 
move any possible taint which. might cling to him as a 
result of his inability to prove a satisfactory alibi. 

But he shortly found that there was an enormous dif- 
ference between the theory of tracing a crime and the 
practical application of any such. The scene of the murder 
had been immediately occupied by the French police, and 
two or three experts had made a thorough examination of 
the premises, the body and such people as might have been 
able to throw any light on the affair.. Calvert decided that 
a first important step in his effort at investigation would 
be to interview the distinguished American law- 
yer, Mr. Douglas Harker, to whom Heming had 
taken Hazard on the morning of the tragedy. 
Mr. Harker having undertaken the examination 
of Hazard’s affairs would be naturally interested 
in probing the mystery of his client’s violent 
death, and quite aside from this would now have 
the administration of the fortune to be distrib- 
uted among the four legatees. Calvert there- 
fore called at the law offices of Mr. Harker the 
following morning at ten. 

The polite elderly doorman—of military aspect 
himself—paid no particular attention to the 
young American lieutenant beyond observing 
that he was rather broader and ruddier and 
squarer of jaw and brighter.of eye than most of 
the broad, ruddy, square-jawed, bright-eyed 
Sammies to be seen upon the streets of Paris. 

The black-lashed girl at the desk found a much 
more lively interest in him. She reminded Cal- ES 
vert of a trim carrier pigeon in full feather. To + « 
her he stated in fluent French his desire to speak : 
with Mr. Harker. No, he did not have an ap- 
pointment, but his business was purely profes- 
sional and a little pressing. As he told her this she 
observed that his teeth were very strong and white, 
that his eyes—of a rather light French gray—were 
even more heavily lambrequined than her own, and 
that the dimple in his cheek might easily become a 
line. 

Mademoiselle Odette handed him a pencil and 
he inscribed his name, Calvert Steele, and after it 
his rank and regiment. The name sounded vaguely 
familiar to the quick-witted girl, and she glanced 
at his decorations, one of which was the Croix de 
Guerre. His handwriting was like himself, she 
thought, square and cleanly cut, and though- 
regular, yet such as would prove difficult to forge. 

“One minute if you please, sir,’’ said she, display- 
ing her own accomplishment. ‘“‘I don’t think’’—she had 
mastered the “th’’—“‘Meester Harker is engage’ jus’ 
now.” 

Calvert came to rest. He had scarcely expected to find 
the lawyer there so early. The offices looked handsome 
and dignified and very clean, though there appeared 
already to be a good deal of business going ‘on behind the 
glass door. Mademoiselle Odette, more pigeonlike than 
ever, flitted back to say that Mr. Harker would see him 
immediately, and ushered him into a large, handsome, 
high-ceilinged room which resembled the library or 
owner’s study in a rich private house more than the office 
of a very busy and prominent international lawyer. The 
furniture was rich and heavyy—Empire and Louis Four- 
teenth. The mirrors looked like museum pieces, especially 
a small Florentine one in a massive frame, and the high 
windows, which looked out on the Avenue de l’Opéra, were 
provided as usual in sumptuous French business offices 
with handsome lace curtains, which hung to the floor. 
A dark-complexioned wiry man was striding impatiently 
up and down as Calvert was shown in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Steele,” said he briskly, with a 
quick smile which pleasantly illumined-for an instant a 
nervous and rather irritable face. “‘ Well, sir, is there any 
more light on this damnable affair?” 
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“No, sir,’”’ Calvert answered, a little astonished at the 
extreme contradiction between the brisk informal lawyer, 
evidently a Southerner, and his stately surroundings. It 
was immediately evident to him that such a man as Mr. 
Harker might easily get through four times the business 
in his day’s work of one of his cireumlocutory French 
confréres. 

“Have you seen Heming?”’ 

“Wies, siten 

““How’s he buckin’ up under it?” 

“He’s bitter and savage, and seems to take it with a 
scornful defiance. Said to me: ‘This is what a man gets 
for being a hard fighter and tearing into the Hun. If 
I had been a conscientious objector or some sort of a fat 
embusqué they’d say I couldn’t possibly be guilty of such 
an atrocious crime, but because I treated ’em rough they 
take it for granted I must have a murderous streak—and 
they’re right.’”’ 

“Well, there’s something in that,” admitted Mr. 
Harker. ; 

“Just now we have to deal with a new and peculiar 
class of criminals. The war has left a lot of men in a 
neurotic state which can’t be classed as shell shock but 
rather a lack of mental control under sanguinary impulses. 
Such men are apt to be of Heming’s type, who have proved 
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she were secretly in love with he 
Wagner?”’ 4 

“But Raymond was down in cam} 

“Are you dead sure? Is there. in 
lieve that Raymond was in cam 
than that Heming was not in his 


“- 
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syet been known to sneak out after taps 
Jore reveille? I understand that Raymond 
\\ss, too, before the war, and like all the rest 
every likely had a mash on Agnes.” 
| said Calvert, ‘““he was Hazard’s buddy!” 
jglanced at the clock. “Well,” said he 
disobedience to orders of the commanding 
is the oldest crime of which we have any 
| 0 the lapse of Adam and Eve, followed by 
Ja of Abel.” 

phone rang. Mr. Harker picked up the 
\spattered into it a blast of French in his 
im accent, then glanced at Calvert with a 


i; Agnes now,” said he. “She telephoned 
tent. Don’t go. You might as well hear 
0 say.” 
yman who immediately entered was quite 
‘man of Salvation Army war worker; very 
3 to say about twenty-two—very pretty 
ative way which one associates rather 
/aid of musical comedy than the-serious- 
yvoman whom one thinks of as presiding 
2 gown and bonnet over a Christmas kettle 
iswept corner of a thoroughfare. She gave 
nich was anything but pitiable. Modestly 
+sed, Agnes might easily have passed at an 
rucial epoch as an enthusiastic American 
) ew England village touring France for the 


, 


.er father, the rich proprietor of a glove or 


yt know very much about her history, ex- 
d gone to New York from a small Maine 
jitions to engage in a dramatic career and 
llegacy spent, she had been rescued from 
jorse catastrophe by a woman of the 
1 and had enlisted in its ranks at a moment 
zation was destined to become gloriously 
jr its heroic work in the World War. 
}.ce and calm, unruffled courage under fire 
ray a youth like the Drums of the Fore and 


a 


“ef 
_" and Jerry are Both Potential Millionaires. I’ve Got Enough to Go on for a While’’ 


Aft, while her deft skill had reénforced that part of his 
anatomy on which according to Napoleon he fights the 
best. 

She looked now surprised, pleased and a little embar- 
rassed on finding Calvert in consultation with Mr. Harker, 
and came to the point of her errand with a rather breath- 
less haste. Mr. Harker wished her good morning in his 
courtly Southern way, drawing up a large armchair in 
which she seated herself. It was evident to Calvert that 
she was under some suppressed emotion which she was 
making an excellent effort to conceal. 

“T had to come to ask if you have any news, Mr. 
Harker,” said Agnes. 

“Not yet,’’ Mr. Harker answered, “but my American 
correspondent cables that he is on the job, so I should get a 
first report in two or three days. In the meantime if you 
are in any pressing need of funds I shall be glad to advance 
what you may require.” 

A sudden flush spread over Agnes’ pink and white skin, 
which was rather that of an English or Irish girl in its 
delicacy of coloring, the sea fogs which invest the coast of 
her native state having precisely the same effect in soften- 
ing the skin and infusing it with red corpuscles. She was 
really an uncommonly pretty girl, and of a type quite 
peculiar to a region which has preserved more than any 
other the racial features of its early colonists, distinctly 
Puritan, an Evangeline or Priscilla, and with all of these 
legendary maidens’ warm impulses decorously veiled under 
her demure exterior. But it was now evident to Calvert 
that she hotly resented the lawyer’s assumption that her 
errand was one of pecuniary profit. To use an excellently 
expressive old English word, Agnes bridled. 

““My word, Mr. Harker,” said she, “you don’t think 
I came here to ask about money!” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Agnes,” said Mr. Harker with 
a suavity of tone markedly in contrast with that used in his 
man-to-man’s talk with Calvert, ‘“‘but what did you come 
for then?” 

“Because I thought that there was something I ought 
to tell you,’”’ Agnes answered a little defiantly. 

The lawyer fixed her with his dark piercing eyes. 

“Has it any bearing on the 
murder of Hazard?” he asked. 

Agnes nodded. Her manner was 
neither timid nor abashed nor yet 
precisely sulky. But the set of her 


chin, the very angle at which she held her head and the ex- 
pression of her face contained all of that rather stupid 
superciliousness of the rural young American girl who, ow- 
ing to some fortuitous circumstance, has found herself for a 
lapse of time treated with a consideration never previously 
imagined, and seems to feel therefore that she owes it to 
herself to extract from those with whom she comes subse- 
quently in contact a respect and admiration which she has 
come to believe her due. 

Calvert watching her curiously thought that he under- 
stood. Here was a decidedly spoiled girl to be treated with, 
but not a bad one. The ups and downs of Agnes’ recent 
experiences had no doubt reacted upon her rather unin- 
telligent nature in a way to put her on the defensive 
when in doubt. Indistress she might be humble as a 
Yiddish refugee; in success proud and self-assertive as a 
sultan’s favorite. Coming into a small legacy from an 
uncle who was a retired sea captain, she might have left 
Damariscotta, Maine, with a triumphant exit of local belle 
about to take her proper place on the dramatic stage or 
film sereen. Failing in this and brought to the verge of 
misery, her self-assurance would have become a purely 
negative quality. Rescued by the Salvation Army, then 
put in a position perhaps the most spectacular at the mo- 
ment which girlish imagination could conceive, that of 
cheering on the fighting men at what the French called 
the Front of the Front, this stimulation had been retro- 
active, and she had made gloriously good, dilating with 
generous impulses and her intensely feminine nature 
responding fervently to the masculine admiration encoun- 
tered from every side. Followed another tuning down— 
the peace reaction and a patronage by a distinguished 
Englishwoman who had in sight for her nothing more 
stimulating than the rather uninspiring drudgery entailed 
in the care of war orphans. And next a sensational and 
tragic development by which she found herself suddenly 
the heiress of great wealth. 

It was not surprising that Agnes had failed to estab- 
lish any base line in the sphygmographic curve of her 
fluctuating fortunes. Unendowed with remarkable intelli- 
gence, scarcely having developed so far even common 
sense, her reactions were like those of a chameleon to its 
color medium. She did not intend to be impertinent or te 
give herself airs. She was 
merely trying to act the 
part to which she seemed 
for the moment cast. 

Mr. Harker, thatshrewd 
judge of human nature, 

nust have been conscious 

of this, for he looked at 
her fixedly and said with 
a sudden departure from 
his ironic courtesy: ‘‘Am 
I to understand that you 
can contribute any infor- 
mation which might clear 
suspicion from Captain 
Heming?” 

Agnes looked away. 

“Not—not exactly, Mr. 
Harker,” said she, “but 
it might—sort of divide 
the responsibility.” 

“Young woman,” said 
Mr. Harker in a concen- 
trated voice, “‘if there’s 
anything you know about 
this case, then out with 
it!” 

Agnes looked appeal- 
ingly at Calvert. The 
color went out of her face 
and her lips trembled a 
little. 

“Tt’s—it’s about Ray- 
mond Wagner,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Well, what about Ray- 


mond?’’ demanded Mr. 
; Harker. 
“He was in Paris that night,” said 


Agnes. 

“Indeed! Well, suppose you tell us 
all about it.”’ 

Agnes moistened her lips. 

“T didn’t say anything about it, be- 
cause I knew that he was absent with- 
out leave and I didn’t want to get him 
into trouble. I answered only the 
questions asked me.”’ 

“Quite right and most unusual,” said Mr. Harker 
dryly. 

“Young ladies giving testimony are apt to tell too 
much,”’ he continued. ‘‘But this is different. Suppose 
you tell us all you know.” 

Agnes appeared to gain confidence. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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HE telephone bell had scarcely tinkled 
4p; when Mr. J. Belgrave Fisher pounced 
upon it. “Did I get it?” he cried 
breathlessly. For it was now two-fifty- 
nine P. M., a minute before the 
stock exchange’s closing time. 
““Ves,’’ came the welcome an- 
swer on the wire. 

“How much?” 

“Thirty-two hundred shares.” 

“What price?’’ cried Mr. 
Fisher. ‘Thank God!” he said 
then and, clapping down the re- 
ceiver, dropped back into his 
chair. The difference between 
the selling and the buying back 
of Agmo had been after all but 
two and a half points. 

The tense andslightly strained 
voice of the daughter now cut 
into his feeling of relief. 

“What did you do anyhow?” 
it asked him in a distinctly crit- 
ical tone. 

“T’velost $8000—just about— 
I should say,’”’ said Mr. Fisher, 
now turning sharply about, 
“through you—through what 
you’ve done.” 

“Through me!” exclaimed his 
daughter in the voice and man- 
ner of one who is the victim of 
a strange and unanticipated in- 
justice. 

“What did you do?” asked 
Mr. Fisher. And now for the 
first time since the crisis they 
saw his glasses’ rhythmic beat- 
ing, a certain signal that his ana- 
lytical mind had at last reached 
the solution of another problem. 
“How did you work out such a 
scheme?” 

And as he asked this an an- 
ticipatory smile, which he ap- 
parently could not suppress, a 
smile not untouched with hope 
and wonder, stole upon his face. 
It was reflected immediately 
upon his daughter’s flexible 
mouth, which had been waiting 
apparently for just such a signal. 

“Why, you know!” she said, 
gazing at him with the frank, 
open glance which was so char- 
acteristic of her. ‘‘What I did 
that time before!”’ 

“What time?’’ her father 
asked, his smile now growing 
firmer. 

“That other time with you, 
when I had to have that money.” 

And now suddenly, after a 
slight delay, Mr. Fisher gave 
way to sharp, uncontrollable, 
buoyant laughter. é 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Payne after looking from one 
face to the other in vain, “‘but would you mind letting me 
in on this? Just what did you do before—to him?” 

“Tell him! Tell him!’ Mr. Fisher instructed her be- 
tween coughs and self-congratulatory slaps upon his plump 
lower person. 

“It is perfectly simple,” said Miss Fisher, settling back 
now into a-chair with the air of one who is conscious of 
having done a good work and is pleased that she is at last 
to be commended for it. 

“How I got the idea was this: One time—oh, it was 
several years ago—I had to have some money for some- 
thing or other I wanted. I just had to have it. So this 
time I heard Billikins and the rest of them get excited 
on some old stock or other—Crucible Steel or Agmo or 
something.. And this idea came to me. This idea came 
to me,” she repeated, smiling a rosy, reminiscent smile. 
“T knew he was betting that this stock would go up— 
oh, several hundred. I think he was betting over 1000 
shares.” 

“She means by that,” explained her father, “that I had 
bought 1000 or 1500 shares of Steel.’ 

“What’s the difference?” returned his daughter ana- 
lytically, going on. “He bet 1500 shares of Steel, just as I 
said,” she reaffirmed with great distinctness. “So then 
I had $500 where I could get at it, in a savings bank or 
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something. So I took that and bet it, all I could with 
it, just the other way.” 

‘She sold short, she means,” explained her father. 

“What’s the difference?” asked his daughter, not relish- 
ing the interruption to this relation of her successful 
operations in finance. ‘‘What’s the difference? Could you 
tell me right now what it means—just what they do when 
they sell short?’”’ she demanded of Mr. Payne. 

“T am quite confident that I could not,’ he assured her. 

“T knew it,” shesaid. “I’ve asked dozens—hundreds of 
men,” she asserted liberally, “to give me a good clear 
statement of what they do to do it—this selling short. 
And I’ve never found one that had any sense to it—that I 
could understand yet. Dad here—Billikins—is the worst. 
I never could understand him about stocks anyway.” 

Mr. Fisher continued laughing heartily, though now per- 
haps with a little more effort. 

“Betting—that’s what it is,” she went on, turning from 
her digression. “'That’s all. And all this talk of statistics 
and.earnings and profits and all that is just the trimming— 
little pink flowers—a little chiffon here and there to make 
it look good.” 

“Go on, my dear,” said Mr. Fisher, no longer smiling. 
“Mr. Payne doesn’t want a lecture on the stock market.” 

“Well, it’s perfectly simple, isn’t it—what I did” she 
continued—“my scheme with dad here? If the stock 
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went down, as I bet it woul. 
money, didn’t I?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Payne, han 
less on her words, his legs wou! 
more tightly togett: 

tention. 
“And if it wen, 
then I’d be all} 
shouldn’t I? I she| 
$500 back just the | 
“How?” asked | 
after reflection. “] 


then? Do you see) 
asked with an ingra) 
“Can you beat tl 
Mr. Fisher, watch’ 
his head well back 
indulgent smile, | 
Payne’s face, thou, 
zled, assented warn? 
plication. 
“But go on,” sail 
fondly. “What dic 
in this case?” } 
“Why, can’t yors 
asked his daughter’ 
there was was this: 
ber last month v2 
stocks were all up al 
“ce Yes,”’ | 
“And Mr. Payny 
to sell and couldn’) 
of that confoundedn 
old income tax?” | 
“sc Why, yes.” 
“And you were | 
to because Agmo wig 
from those hidden) 
all that?” 
“IT don’t recall) 
Fisher. “I don’t i 
exactly ——” | 
“Yes, you did 0 
he? You rememb) 
don’t you?” she 
Payne, “all that ta : 
den profits—all thei 
then about the ga 
market in history? 0 
she asked Mr. Pay1}' 
ever, remained stre 
lent. 
“Well, he did at 
reaffirmed. “And | 
it was time to sell.F 
going to go down't 


anyway.” , io 

” ze “How did you 10 
"tare: inquired Mr. Fisheriz 

a triflered. \, 

“How do I know anything?” she replied.” 


does when all the men are talking that way.” 

“What way?” inquired Mr. Fisher. — 

“All saying it’s going up, and trying tél 
reasons, and not having any, and all that. Ant 
sign,” she added for good measure—“one sif t 
tain—almost certain every time: When youl 
talk about the biggest bull market in his 
begins to fall. j 

“The market, the prices always fall sith 
that—always!”’ 

“Can you beat them?” demanded Mr. Hh 
Payne again, somewhat defensively. 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about your ols 
ket,” asserted Miss Deborah Fisher, “but I di 
men. I ought to. I watch them enough.” | 

Mr. Fisher laughed until he coughed agai § 
hysterically it seemed to Mr. Payne. 

“But then?” said Mr. Payne gravely. 

“But then,” she continued her narrative, 
wanted to sell so, and I thought you ought to?® 
couldn’t on account of that income tax, all of 5 
idea came to me: Why couldn’t I doit for you” 
as I had with dad here when I wanted so? 
money?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Payne. 
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a lot bigger thing,” she continued. “Bet 
yares against you as you had bet the other 
e it was quite a responsibility,”’ she said, 

“Tt might have gone the other way—gone 
sif it had,” she reflected out loud, “I’d have 
your income tax that you’d have to have 
old. And you said $500,000 was enough 
eminded him. 

i 1esaid not a word—merely sat there staring. 

(ly thing was,” she continued then, “where 

f)) much money to put up my bet with? I 

nlof it for a long time. And I was giving the 

1 when that time, you remember, you spoke 

ging money to dad and [I said I’d take it— 


-” said Mr. Payne eagerly. 

gh?’ 

'” contributed Mr. Fisher. 

7!” concluded Mr. Payne. 

jMiss Fisher. ‘‘So I went to old Janus, who 
yay other deals for me, and he fixed this one 
3, Thad an awful time persuading him,”’ she 


Si. “Tt was terribly hard work for a while. 


Ay 

4 inquired Mr. Fisher, smiling. 
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vorities and the income-tax people. Oh, I 
yan old scare cat!’”’ she said harshly. ‘‘He 
{verything! 

tw,” she said, “it’s all done now. I saved all 
y1made—just as if you’d sold it out yourself 
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‘And you expected to avoid paying the income tax?” 

Nese) 4 

“Well, you can’t do it legally—not that way.” 

“T wouldn’t allow her to,”’ Mr. Payne attempted to inter- 
ject, but apparently unheard by either daughter or father. 

“Can’t doit? Why not?” Miss Fisher inquired sharply. 

“Tt would be impossible under the law,” said Mr. 
Fisher—‘‘absolutely impossible and very dangerous under 
the income-tax law. It can’t be his money that you used 
to do that. It might put us all in jail, that’s all, unless of 
course you want to pay the income tax.” 

“But ——”’ said his daughter in a constricted voice. 

“But what?” asked Mr. Fisher, smiling as one does at 
the very young. 

“But that’s just the thing I was trying to get away 
from—that income tax!”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Fisher, “exactly. That’s what they’re 
all trying to do all over Wall Street.”’ 

“But ——” said his daughter again, with the expression 
of voice and face of one who has just undergone a great and 
saddening disappointment. 

“Listen,” said Mr. Fisher, now swinging his glasses 
slowly and contemplatively. “You did your part very 
well—wonderfully well, in fact,”” said Mr. Fisher approy- 
ingly to his daughter, “up to this point. But now,’ he 
said, ‘someone who has had experience must take hold 
and take charge in this matter. 

“Tt is a difficult thing in a way,” asserted Mr. Fisher, 
“but I think we can straighten it out, with care. I think 
we can get rid of this incubus—this dragon which confronts 
American enterprise and industry at every point to-day. 
I think we can do it all perfectly legally, but we must go at 
it right.”’ 


“"l Don’t Know Anything About Your Old Stock Market,’® Asserted Miss Deborah Fisher, ‘““But I Do Know About Men, 


I Ought To. I Watch Them Enough” 


“But even if ” Mr. Payne attempted to say. But 
again Mr. Fisher silenced him with one direct motion of 
his eyeglasses. 

“Wait,” he said. “I have made, as you know, quite a 
study of this national outrage—this income tax—and I 
think I know my ground. Now if you,” he said to his now 
silent auditors, pointing to his daughter with his glasses, 
“took in trust, let us say, money for him,”’ now indicating 
Mr. Payne with his weapon of thought, “‘and bet it—to 
use your words,” he said to his daughter—‘“‘as his money, 
on a short account, using fictitious names to do so, balane- 
ing his account—covering his bet exactly all the time— 
and at the end handed the proceeds to him—if you should 
close out both accounts—and then he did not pay his 
income tax, what would it look like in the eyes of the 
law—if it was all the time his money that did this? 
What would happen if it was in any way discovered, as it 
undoubtedly would be?”’ 

His daughter did not answer him at all. 

“Tt would be dangerous, to say the least. You’d be 
lucky if you were only fined—if you paid twice the amount 
of money you made and kept out of jail.” 

“Out of jail!’”’ exclaimed his daughter. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Fisher. 

“So then we can start off with the title to the short- 
selling account,”’ pronounced Mr. Fisher judicially, “re- 
maining just where it is now—in your name,” he told his 
daughter. 

And Mr. Payne now nodded deeply. 

“Tt isn’t mine. Ishall not! I won’t!’’ cried Miss Fisher 
energetically. ‘Why, dad, what do you think I am?” 

“It belongs to you,” Mr. Payne broke in finally, “or to 
your father. The money—the $30,000 was given to you 
in good faith. The 
money certainly is not 
mine in any case.”’ 

‘Tt must remain 
where it is,’’ continued 
Mr. Fisher judicially— 
‘“‘“in her name. It 
would be too danger- 
ous to do anything 
else. And you cannot 
close out either ac- 
count, because that 
too would defeat the 
thing you’re after— 
legally to escape the 
clutches of that dev- 
ilish, outrageous, 
grasping income tax, 
reaching out to takea 
half of your earnings— 
your profits.” 

His daughter gazed 
at him with unseeing 
eyes, like one stunned 
by sudden disappoint- 
ment; the acute dis- 
appointment of a 
pleasing personality 
who came expecting 
praise and is given 
mere dry, dishearten- 
ing analysis. 

“Now then,” said 
her father, continuing 
this dreary exercise of 
the human mind, “if 
she does not sell and 
holds this short con- 
tract, it will be hard 
at times, I should say, 
with a stock jumping 
up and down the way 
this has been, to find 
thestock certificates to 
borrow—to carry out 
your contract—in any 
such amount,” 

“Oh, it was ter- 
rible!”” assented his 
daughter, brightening 
now she caught the 
drift of his remark. 
“Tt almost killed poor 
Janus doing that — 
getting that stock you 
have to borrow, what- 
ever that is.” 

Sf Vies-”? Said avin. 
Fisher understand- 
ingly. “So that brings 
us down to the last 
thing—to the end of 
the problem. Some 

(Continued on 
Page 64) 
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Saving Paper 


OME weeks ago, when the shortage of paper became 
acute, we cut the edition of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post to 2,000,000 copies weekly, although 2,500,000 copies 
were being demanded. Also, the pressure of advertising 
from American business has been so far in excess of the 
amount that we could print without largely increasing the 
number of pages in an issue that, in a further effort to 
conserve paper and to help relieve the situation, we have 
declined to accept a large volume of additional business. 
It is to the cut in the edition that the shortage of SatT- 
URDAY EVENING Posts, of which so many readers are 
complaining, is due. Until the supply of paper increases 
we do not feel justified in printing such large numbers as 
the advertising that is offered to us warrants, or such large 
editions as our readers are calling for. But the fore- 
handed man may be reasonably sure of his copy by plac- 
ing a regular order with his newsdealer or newsboy. 
We feel sure that our readers will indorse our action in 
saving paper until the situation approaches normal, even 
though it may cause them some temporary inconvenience. 


Who is to Blame? 


NE of the most disquieting aftermaths of the war is the 

effort of various groups and classes to pass the buck of 
high prices. We are being deafened with an ever-mounting 
chorus of placing the blame on the other fellow. Everyone 
is developing into a splendid little blamer. One week it 
takes the form of calling the other fellow a profiteer, and 
the next week the swear word is ‘‘extravagance.”’ Whatever 
shape this occupation assumes it is most unedifying. 

Let us be honest, for a change. The truth is that pretty 
nearly everyone is to blame. There will be no wholesome 
recovery until that fact is recognized, or at least until there 
is a general mending of ways. 

Glittering generalities get us nowhere. To be specific, it 
is well recognized in the woolen trade that an important 
reason for high retail prices is the fact that fine-quality 
woolens have become relatively more popular. But is this 
because the consumer demands them or because the manu- 
facturer and retailer have forced the more expensive goods 
upon him in their own selfish interest? The answer is both. 
Let us begin, however, with the consumer. Great numbers 
of people have been obsessed with the idea that they must 
have the best of everything. We have been suffering from 
an overdose of self-expression, from too much ego, from a 
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wave of self-satisfaction that has in it more of the super- 
ficial and external than of the intrinsic and worth-while. 

Nor is this wave of abnormal and unwholesome extrava- 
gance confined by any means solely to the so-called working 
classes. Extravagance, ostentation and love of the gran- 
diose are marked among many successful business men and 
those of fairly moderate means and their families. There 
is many a suburb in our metropolitan areas where nearly 
every house is a bad imitation of a palace. Sense of propor- 
tion seems to have deserted large sections of the population, 
whether rich or poor. Youthful slips of girls go a quarter of 
a mile to buy a spool of thread in motor cars as large as 
locomotives and as luxuriously appointed as an emperor’s 
coach. College and school boys of brawny physique, un- 
developed intellect and lazily spent dayssavea few minutes 
of their not particularly valuable time by riding round town 
in monster motors with a rapacious appetite for gasoline. 
Men who have made a killing in war or other contracts, 
without sense of art or beauty, build grotesque country 
estates, blots upon an innocent landscape. 

It is the sense of fitness, of proportion, which is shocked 
by such expenditure of our precious, apparently dwindling 
yet essential supply of labor and materials, of steel, lumber, 
cotton, glass, rubber, petroleum and the like. Comfortable 
and even beautiful homes are boons to humanity. Quick, 
comfortable transportation by means of the internal- 
combustion engine has added hugely to the national 
wealth. But there is a limit to the wholesome and socially 
desirable use of all good things. The automobile may be 
far as yet from saturation point. Perhaps that point will 
never come. Possibly millions of additional cars can be 
used to the advantage of the country. But the motor car 
can be abused and wasted like sugar, clothing, millinery, 
beefsteaks or any other desirable necessity. 

Our prosperity has led us into an age of the grotesque, 
of fake grandeur, of mere appointments, size, pretension, 
grandiosity and pomposity. It is too reminiscent of im- 
perial but decadent Rome in its latter days. So mad is our 
rush after mere size and appearance in the material things 
of life that we forget whether they most usefully serve our 
ends. We employ means all out of proportion to the ends, 
too expensive, too wasteful of basic products. 

There is this much consolation, however: If people con- 
tinue to have as much money to spend as now, the ex- 
pensive articles will soon lose their social distinction. They 
convey distinction because they are scarce. A palatial 
place at the seashore has no more intrinsic happiness in it 
than a humble cottage, except for the fact that it confers 
prestige because of its rarity. But if palaces become 
common the effect will be different. If silks and furs are 
worn by enough people a lot of people take to overalls, 

The laboring man has been lambasted, and to some 
extent properly so, for his extravagance. But he has some 
excuse. In many cases he never had any chance before. 
The really tiresome persons are those who complain that 
they paid thirty dollars for their last pair of shoes or a 
small fortune for their last suit of clothes. These are 
usually the same persons who could go wholly without new 
shoes and clothes for years to come, if they cared to, be- 
cause of an ample stock of old garments that are still 
wearable. 

It is true that all prices have gone up, the cheaper 
grades as well as the higher, but the people who complain 
of thirty-dollar shoes are, of course, not complaining really 
of high prices in a general sense, but of the price of the 
best qualities. A babe in arms could understand the 
economics of a situation in which everyone wants the best 
qualities and is prepared to pay for them, though only 
about one out of a thousand persons really needs the best 
qualities to be happy and successful in life. As long as 
people are unwilling to practice self-denial in. the mere 
quality of their clothing, talk about high prices, profiteers 
and the like is gabble. 

The manufacturer and retailer are far from blameless. 
Until more retailers are able to overcome their supercilious 


attitude toward the would-be buyer of a useful but low-: 


priced article the radical will still have arguments. 
Private property and private profits are permitted be- 

cause they furnish motives which drive men on to pro- 

duction and accomplishment. In the last analysis no 


business is really private. We are all t 
together for that. The manufacturer, the ¢ 
manager represent the whole people, an 
should depend upon their ability to org 
the nation’s productive resources, To 
large rewards for success would get us 
perhaps to poverty and starvation. B 
successful in their great undertaking, and 
profits are only a measure of that sue 
success in organizing the nation’s prod 
does not mean the amassing of vast pr 
sale of silly, useless or harmful objects, 
The business man must render useful 
does so no sensible person will begrudge h 
But large profits in themselves are not ne 
service. Because a manufacturer wa 
ducing a wholly unnecessary article ¢ 
in so doing is no reason for regardi 
Only a false standard of values can rega; 
portant part of the scheme of things, 
A retail store may be mobbed by would- 
but if it sells articles for which the people ha 
need, manufactured from, let us say, a basic fa 
the shortage of which threatens the social stab! 
world—then what but a decadent standard of 1 
regard that merchant as successful? 1 
But it is just as false and superficial to argue 
profits. We are flooded with speeches and ; 
regarding the big profits of large corporatior 
implied wickedness thereof. It is fashionable 
for any individual or organization desiring ar 
ment in its lot to becloud the issue by raising ah 
over the large profits of a few companies. _ 
It is widely heralded as an outrage that a ce 
pany made more than thirty per cent on its com! 
last year. But that is not what counts or has: 
The real question is whether this company put it 
its profits back into increasing production or h 
financial strength to monopolize the market | 
prices at a high level artificially. If profits ani 
into the business the supply of goods is added | 
is the only way to lower prices. What we nee’ 
underneath these phrases, such as profits, pf 
dividends and the like, and discover whether 
facturers, retailers and other producers and ¢ 
are really engaged in providing in the most effi 
ner, or not, the goods and services which the ¥ 
in this emergency. That is the real question. 
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No Fool Like a Pink Fol 


HERE seems to be something malignant in’ 

of Russia that addles the brains of all but t) 
headed Americans, who are long’ exposed to it. } 
more universities the traveler has attended an 
ologies he has studied, the more fantastic are '@ 
sions he draws from what he has seen and he 
Neva or the Volga. We have seen a high «i 
wearer of many academic honors, dismiss wh 
temptuous shrug the horrors of Bolshevism on € 
that the movement made for “the larger life”-¥ 
that may be. ; ; 
More recently, another American, just h 
Siberia, was quoted as follows: 1 
fellows. A lot of them boarded our train while }} 
ing Siberia. They had just finished ‘executin | 
or more Bussian officers. They were just a1 
pleasant as could be, and they laughed and jols 
and offered us cigarettes. They were as good fel 
would care to meet.” 5 
These guerrillas had just boasted of wholesé 
nation, and yet a laugh, a jest and a cigare 
won them high esteem in the eyes of our fell 
men. They were “fine fellows.” >. - 
Usually when we hear talk of this sort we ) 
hoping that one or two stout keepers will ap ig 
scene and take their escaped patient in 
gentlemen from Russia never seem 
What is more alarming, they often d 
authority. i 
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first day of March a certain well- 
president of an equally well-known 
| boarded his private car for the 
ymething over two years. It was 
/; Week for him. For twenty-six months his 
mused, just outside of the train shed of his 
For the big railroader was not one of those 
into the service of the United States Rail- 
\ He had remained during the in- 
‘he chief executive of his corporation; other 
rated the railroad. And the director general 
ized railroad system had plainly told this 
as the other railroad executives who stood 
| rate properties, that they would be per- 
|| of their business cars only upon his specific 
| little later the D. G. relented in this, as 
(stands. He invited the railroad presidents 
‘ars, and made the matter of permission a 
ory thing. But in the particular case to 
‘the railroader, whose pride had been out- 
| Federal railroad head, never touched the 
ar until it had come back through proper 
f 
she came back to it, he walked through the 
‘reways, poked his head into each of its little 
jar Emerson, who has been cook upon this 
/ for a full dozen years past, was paring 
i: tiny kitchen. The big boss went and shook 
lnand, then wandered slowly back into the 
pom, which serves jointly as parlor and 
fes. The president dropped into his chair; 
in the same old place. He fingered the map 
-1e old line, if you please—rolled in its neat 
{| He let his glance go round about the tiny, 
» He spoke aloud to it. 

(d,” he said. 


| 
‘tions and Reactions 


\s another of these temporarily deposed presi- 
thad hada rather bitter two years of it. As the 
t Federal manager of that property, who had 
ared on it as a sort of particular protégé of 
took his overlordship very seriously. And 
(‘his own pleasure so to do he did not hesitate 
old boss from his own beloved corner oftice 
1 building of a certain big city and to take it 
loreover, as Federal manager of the property, 
(ilous about the old man’s use of the car, 
{man was never meticulous about the use of 
traveling house on wheels. He fumed at 
3 that his former subordinate placed upon it. 
| with the office incident, was quite too much. 
bch 1, 1920, rolled in promptly on schedule, 
»sident came into his own again, he promptly 
er Federal manager. A brand-new comer 
rating management of the road. 
e things down at the beginning to show 
railroads from governmental control 
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to private once again was not without its personal phases. 
A good deal of bitterness had been engendered within two 
years of regentship. This was shown in numberless ways 
on the first day of last March. On that day the president 
of one of the big roads announced that the annual or term 
card passes issued by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration were exfired, instanter. Most of the other roads 
arranged to honor these for an additional thirty days— 
until their holders could arrange new transportation. But 
not so with this railroad president. For two long hard 
years he had held his soul in outer peace; but I do not 
believe in inner. When his turn was come and he was in 
power once again he could not be rid of the governmental- 
operation stint too quickly. On that selfsame first day 
of March his new timecards were ready—freed from those 
four words, “ United States Railroad Administration,” and 
printed once again in the familiar colored covers that once 
had made them distinctive in the time-table racks. 

That was the spirit that actuated many of the returning 
railroaders. Old feuds had been dropped, but many vigorous 
new ones were begun. Certain big railroaders who had 
been out of power in the government interregnum did not 
hesitate to accuse their rivals, who perhaps had held im- 
portant overlordships under the Railroad Administration, 
of having deliberately robbed their roads of rightful 
traffic—traffic which they had been long years in upbuild- 
ing—under the guise of wartime necessity. The bitterness 
against the Railroad Administration on the part of many 
of these private operators, temporarily shorn of their power, 
is still very deep and very sincere. It is shared in good 
part by almost all of the big railroaders to-day. The 
folders of the road mentioned were not the only ones issued 
afresh on March first last. On that day I chanced to go 
from New York to Philadelphia. The mileage book that 
I purchased in the Pennsylvania Station was of a brand- 
new issue that day. The symbols of government rule had 
been removed overnight. No longer did each third mile 
bear the name of the premier director general of railroads, 

“You bet they didn’t,’’ said a railroader out in Chicago 
to whom I repeated this experience. “And you can bet 
another thing: When the order came out from Washington 
that even our official calling cards, as well as every other 
form of railroad printed matter, must bear the name of 
the director general, I bucked. I walked over to a stationer’s 
in Wabash Avenue and got my own cards engraved.” 

Such orders were bound to bring reactions at the very 
first possible moment. No wonder that the new folders 
and ticket forms came springing out, that the washing of 
the name of the Railroad Administration from the windows 
of each of the consolidated ticket offices was a matter of 
hours rather than of days. 

I am setting these things down because they show a 
state of railroad mind, the understanding of which is fairly 
essential to a real understanding of the railroad situation 
as it exists across the country to-day—sixty days after the 
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cessation of government control. To the aver- 
age patron of the roads, however, the question of 
the lettering on the windows of the consolidated 
offices is far less germane than the retention of 
the offices themselves, That the establishment of these by 
the Railroad Administration as one of its very first acts 
was in many Gases a piece of extravagance—with long-term 
leases still to run upon many of the old-time city ticket 
offices—is not the real point. The point as I see it is that 
these offices do represent areal phase of public conven- 
ience. A man going, let us say, from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, and failing to find on one road the exact accommo- 
dations that he wishes, can without going out of the 
room turn to another, and perhaps there find the very 
thing that he wishes. 


The Competitive Idea 


ET one of the first notable things that characterized the 

return of privaterailroad operation was thesetting up in 
Chicago on a prominent corner downtown of an exclusive 
city ticket office of one railway; with two more preparing 
to follow in itslead; and at least one or two other important 
roads in that gateway city only waiting to obtain suitable 
accommodations in the overcrowded Loop district before 
taking similar action. To any man pledged to the competi- 
tive idea of railroading the mere sight of the corner of 
Clark and Adams Streets—with the big symbol of the 
North Western flamboyant upon the plate glass—must 
have given a sort of real thrill, It was reminiscent of the 
old days when there were at least forty similar offices 
almost within a stone’s throw. It was far more: it typified 
the old idea in American railroading—the competitive idea 
upon which the major portion of its strength has been 
upbuilt. 

Whether a man favors the competitive idea as a future 
policy for our American railroads or not, it would seem fair 
to say that if our roads are going to compete they must 
compete. Unless they do compete—genuinely and ener- 
getically—they might far better drop the cloak of a fic- 
titious competition and consolidate their activities to the 
furthest possible point. Any halfway measures are not 
only not fair tests of either policy but are a vexation to 
and a burden upon their patrons. 

As these paragraphs:are being written preparations are 
under way for the ouster of the Baltimore and Ohio and 
Lehigh Valley trains from the Pennsylvania Station in the 
very heart of Manhattan Island. For many years both 
these roads had had their New York passenger terminals 
on the west bank of the Hudson River, at Jersey City. To 
reach their trains travelers were compelled to use ferry- 
boats, not a particularly prompt or comfortable method of 
transportation. 

One of Director General McAdoo’s early official acts 
was the removal of their through trains from the Jersey 
City terminals to the main Manhattan station of the 
Pennsylvania. It was a great boon to travelers and was 
promptly heralded as such. The noncompetitive idea 

(Continued on Page 42) 


“Davy, I Think You Can Arrange a Compromise. 


Nim Davis marrying Davy Carter. Some 
thought this and some thought that, but it 
never occurred to the town gossips that the brilliant 
Miss Davis might have married the best outfielder in the 
big leagues because she loved him. Which was the fact. 
They had been lifelong playmates; but Nimmo’s father, 
the Hon. Warren Davis, did not want her to marry Davy, 
and made no bones about it. 

The Honorable Warren had been a member of Congress 
from the district that Logansport centered, and had 
planned a career for the daughter, his only child. His 
disappointment in life was that Nimmo was not born a 
boy. Mr. Davis, a widower, thereupon set about to make 
the girl as nearly like a boy as was possible under the 
natural handicap. 

When Nim Davis came out of the finishing school the 
distinguished father drilled her as best he could in business 
methods. Andsheliked it. He also taught her law, partic- 
ularly as it applied to commerce and contracts. To the 
chagrin of several young men, who had failed, this smiling- 
eyed girl, looking more the débutante than a legal light, 
passed the state board examination and was admitted to 
the bar at the age of twenty-one. 

Nim Davis became the smartest and cleverest young 
woman in Logansport. Merchants took their business to 
Miss Davis simply because they knew she would attend 
to it promptly, a lot more than could be expected of the 
men attorneys, what with running for the legislature and 
things like that. Logansport therefore never looked upon 
its girl or woman lawyer as an oddity. She was taken asa 
matter of course. No paper ever even printed her picture 
as a leading sufiragette. She knew how to take the bit 
in her teeth, though. 

When the vote did come to women Nim promptly dis- 
proved the oft-repeated stump theory that the polls, sur- 
rounded by a lot of rough-looking men, would be no place 


[sin was a lot of talk in Logansport about 
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You’ve Got To. The Public is Due Something. 
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for the wives and daughters to assemble on Election Day. 
At the first meeting of the Woman’s Worth While Club, 
over at Mrs. Gardner’s, she impressed upon the women 
the necessity of studying the ballot form closely and know- 
ing in advance exactly how to make one out. She further 
advised that they dress as smartly as possible—a sug- 
gestion not hard to take. 

The men-folk naturally got wind of these preparations 
and were not to beshown up. The women found assembled 
with them that first Election Day the best-groomed and 
best-behaved lot of men that ever had gathered in the 
Logansport courthouse. The women voted more rapidly 
than the men, but just as intelligently. It turned out to be 
a most pleasant and businesslike election. Everybody 
said so. 

Soon thereafter the merchants got together and made 
Nim Davis secretary of the Commercial Club. Immedi- 
ately Nim began to think up things about improving Lo- 
gansport that had never occurred to the sleepy old town. 

For instance, at the very first meeting Asa Farnsworth, 
the best-read man in town, delivered a very carefully pre- 
pared paper on the lack of commerce with China and the 
Orient, due to America’s meager merchant marine. 

In the discussion that followed this matter of such grave 
importance to Logansport, 1500 miles inland, the new 
secretary shocked the dignity of the assemblage by taking 
the floor with something to say. 

“T would suggest, gentlemen,” began Miss Davis, 
“that marine and Oriental matters be tabled until some- 
thing can be done about marketing the acres of straw- 
berries going to waste right round this town. Logansport 
grows the finest strawberries in the country,” she added, 
“and nobody knows about it beyond the circulation of the 
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You Go Back and Explain to the Commission” 


Weekly Democrat, which is not much ffi 
you can hear the train. It strikes me thew 
something about it despite the lack of n 
marine.” 
The Hon. Warren Davis, retired and now ver,0! 
about this and chuckled. These chuckles ‘lg 
continued but for the arrival of the practal 
daughter at home with the announcement tlt 
going to marry Davy Carter. 
The battle was on and she was prepared tcc 
issue, preparatory to Davy’s arrival with thr. 
quest for permission. 
“Counselor”—that was the Honorable W? 
name for Nim—“I want you to be happy, of! 
with your success so far and a career ahead } 
said, “I had hoped you would not marry 4 F 
Maybe not at all. Oh, I’ve known Davy sin) 
shaver,” he hastened to add at her remonstra 
know he is a nice boy, but ——” 
“Just a moment, daddy ——” | 
“T mean no reflection on young Carter as 7 
waved her objection aside, “but there are 80 § 
young men here; men interested in public aff 
position in the body politic.” an ila 
“Big men, you mean. Well, do you know, = 


peared in a city newspaper since you 

“Perhaps, but as a ball player—no 
Logansport,”’ he answered after giving 

“But who else ever attracted any @ 
persisted. 

Nim won her argument eventually 
and she and Davy Carter, crack outies 
Grays, were married. 

Just the same, some of the wor 
Warren were well planted. After sh 

(Continued on Page 34 & : 
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“Out with you, down with you, stuffy old King! 
I'm for the liberty Campbell’s Soups bring 
| Freedom from drudgery, fussing and care 
This independence I hereby declare!” 
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The N See Liberty 


When in the course of human events a busy 
and conscientious housewife finds practical means 
of lightening her own burden and benefiting the 
whole family at the same time it is only natural 
and sensible to make the most of this fortunate 
assistance. 

This is exactly what you find in Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 
| It provides just the appetizing, wholesome, 
easily digested food you feel the need of 
especially at this time of year. And it saves you 
needless labor and expense. 

You have no trouble of marketing nor of ‘ 
preparing materials, no waste, no cooking-cost, no 
unnecessary heat, no delay. In three minutes you i 

ave a soup as nourishing and tempting as anyone 
could ask—a food rich with elements that build 
up health and vigor. And it costs you less than 
if you made it. | 


21 kinds 15c a can | : 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
married life Mrs. Carter reflected that it was true Davy 
had got only his own name in the paper. There had been 
nothing for Logansport in his fame. She would attend to 
that. 

“Why is it, Davy,” she inquired as they returned from 
the honeymoon, ‘‘that the papers never talk about your 
home town like they do the towns of other great ball 
players like Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, and men like that?” 

“T dunno, Nim,” he replied, somewhat surprised. “I 
reckon it’s because I don’t talk about it myself.” 

“That’s just it. You don’t talk about anything much 
when you are in the big cities, do you?” 

“No, don’t, Nim. Inever was gabby. The gang used 
to call me Old Dead Silence. I reckon I’m not cut out for 
a talker. Do you think I’ve ruined your career?” 

“Now I won’t hear another word of that, Davy! 
Daddy shouldn’t have said that to you. But you are just 
as good a ball player as those other stars, aren’t you?”’ 

“As Cobb and Babe Ruth? Well, I wouldn’t say that. 
Of course ——”’ 

“You remember when I wrote you last summer to make 
more noise—to talk more?” she interrupted. 

“Sure I do. And I tried to do it, but I simply couldn’t 
think of anything to say. I played great ball that week, 
though.” 

‘A clipping from one of the New York papers caused me 
to do that,’’ she admitted. “The writer said that you 
were perhaps the most finished ball player in either league; 
that you were a perfect machine, but that you had no 
color—no personality.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“That paper also said that if you would show any kind 
of life—pep, they called it—you would be as famous as any 
of the great stars.” 

“T reckon that’s so,”’ he admitted. ‘‘But the reason I 
don’t do it is because I don’t know how. Those other 
fellows, like Cobb, do it because they can’t help it. It’s 
natural, that’s all.” 

“After reading that in the paper,’’ Nim continued, “I 
began to notice the little boys in their ball playing round 
town. I have heard them calling themselves Babe Ruth 
and Ty Cobb, but right here in your own home town 
I’ve never seen a little fellow ever pretending to be Davy 
Carter.” 

“Oh, it don’t make any difference, honey. I’ve got 
$25,000 saved up, I’ve got my own home, and now I’ve 
got the finest wife in the world. Except for her career, 
ain’t that enough?” 

“No, it isn’t. You’ve got to be somebody in this town— 
in the papers, in politics. You’ve got to be the most fa- 
mous ball player as well as the best ball player.’’ 

“That’s a pretty big order, counselor,’ he said, and 
tried to change the subject by stroking her chestnut hair. 
“T’d like to be, for your sake, but how am I going to doit?” 

“T’m going to do it for you,” she declared. ‘“‘When we 
join the club 

“You are not going with me?” 

“You bet I’m going with you, and when we come back 
this town is going to know that Davy Carter issomebody!”’ 

“And maybe you won’t be sorry then you married a 
ball player, eh?” 


Even with a big-league ball club in training a Texas 
town is mighty dull in the spring, especially toward sun- 
down. Round that hour veteran sporting scribes, travel- 
ing with the Grays, made it a point to drop in on Manager 
Eddie Gilks to kill the time and perhaps pick up a pearl of 
wisdom here and there, on which to hang a night story. 

Toward the end of the first week they were present to 
hear Eddie’s la- 
ment on the ab- 
sence of Davy 
Carter, who had 
returned his con- 
tract unsigned, 
and had not re- 
ported for spring 
practice. It was 
a calamity as well 
as a sensation. 
Never before had 
Carter, the model 
ball player, 
bucked over the 
traces. 

“Great piece of 
machinery, that 
boy,’’ observed 
one of the younger 
writers as Eddie 
pointed out the 
hole in which the 
club had been left. 

“Machinery is 
right,”’ the mana- 
ger agreed. ‘ Car- 
ter can cover 
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more ground in the outfield and is surer of a catch than 
any man in the game. He always hits .300; and can do 
it in a pinch. Have you seen the new records? Well, 
he drove in more runs last season than any man on the 
club. And, mind you,” Eddie added impressively, “he has 
never been regarded as a great player by the public!” 

““What’s the answer, then?”’ 

“No attraction, no personality, no mannerisms, no 
noise,” Gilks promptly responded. “If that bird would 
only open his mouth, only ride the other players—bust 
somebody in the nose occasionally—he would be worth 
$15,000 a year to himself, and $50,000 to the club. But 
he won’t do it.” 

““You’ve heard nothing from him at all?”’ 

“Not a word.” 

A crunching of gravel outside and the lusty voices of 
negro porters notified us that the town hack had pulled up 
at the hotel steps, though we could not see it from our up- 
stairs window. The afternoon train had slipped in and out 
without our being aware of it. We hadn’t much time for 
lament, though. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come right in,’’ yelled Gilks, none too cordial. 

This was the hour when players usually dropped in to 
make their spring touches. But this happened to be 
neither a ball player nor a touch. 

As the door opened we all reached for our coats, but too 
late. The comeliest young woman with the merriest blue 
eyes I had seen for many moons stood in the doorway, 
smiling. 

“Have you made a mistake, miss?” asked Eddie. 
were not exactly expecting a lady.” 

There was no embarrassment on the face of the lady. 

“No, I don’t think so,” she said, drawing off a glove. 
“This is your office, isn’t it, and you are Mr. Gilks?”’ 

“Right,” he said, and proffered a chair. 

All I remember about her costume, other than a white- 
and-black-striped skirt, is that she looked nobby. She had 
come in like a spring breeze and continued so. 

“Don’t disturb yourselves, gentlemen,’ the young 
woman begged. “I just wanted to report to Mr. Gilks 
that David Carter is here for duty. He is also ready to 
sign up—if the terms are right.” 

“Ts that so? What’s the idea?”’ stammered Gilks. 
Davy deaf and dumb?” 

“Not that I know of—oh, pardon me. I’mrather stupid. 
I am Mrs. David Carter—Nimmo Carter.” 

We all suddenly recalled news from Logansport in the 
fall that Davy had married. It was the first time we had 
thought of it. 

“But why can’t Davy report for himself?”’ asked Gilks, 
a suggestion of displeasure in his tone. 

“He could,” she said, “‘ but I’m reporting for him because 
I think I can do it better. I can also sign for him, if the 
terms suit. Here is my power of attorney.” 

Across the little table she extended a legal-looking paper. 

“And that isn’t the only one I have,’’ Mrs. Carter added 
in response to our smiles. ‘I am secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club of Logansport, am assistant chairman of the 
Democratic Campaign Committee in my county, and I 
am empowered to make any contracts or guaranties for 
the business people of our town that I may deem wise.” 

She handed Gilks a paper that proved that also. It was 
plain that she had Eddie winging and she knew it. 

“Pardon me,’’ said the manager, coming to himself. 
“These gentlemen are newspaper men. I would like to 
introduce them. They had just dropped in to know if I 
had any news from Davy. But you have answered that.”’ 

“T thought they were writers,”’ she said, pleasantly ac- 
knowledging the introduction—and remembering the 
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names. “I have a feeling that before 
shall have a lot of things of common in 

We already had one of them. This Was an 
liveliest, snappiest yarn we’d run across 
South. 

“Tf you are going to talk business,” s oi 
den, our dean, “perhaps we’d better leave.” | 

“Not at all, not at all, so far as I am cone 
insisted. “If Mr. Gilks doesn’t object I g 
willing to transact all of Davy’s business right 

She looked at the manager inquiringly, 

“T never déne nothing like this before,” ‘adm 
dropping into his baseball vernacular, “bu 
through with it if you can, Miss—Mrs. Carter 

“T’m sure these gentlemen won’t make publ: 
if you don’t wish it. Davy Carter has nothi, 
however.” 

The writers already were perfectly willing { 
to anything she said, and nodded approving 

“All right. To begin with,” asked Gilks 
Davy return his contract unsigned? a 

“He didn’t, exactly. I returned it. I didso. 
terms were not satisfactory. He has reported | 
to get in shape, as he expresses it, in case you a} 
reach a satisfactory adjustment. » 

“Just what was the trouble with the contrav? 

“‘Why, the salary is just the same as it we] 
notwithstanding the high cost of living. At th; 
I observe by the papers that you have inereas| 
mission rates. That’s true, isn’t it?” \ 

Sam Dryden nudged me in the side. This } 
good, but we were careful not to in — 

“Yes, but, you see, Davy is getting pretty y 
years now—baseball years, I mean. Under aii 
cumstances we might have cut him down a lit}, 

“You didn’t cut him last year.” 

“No, but you must realize that Davy has 2 
game eight years now and is bound to slow 
getting over weight. To tell the truth, he’sh 
trouble getting inshape. I doubt if he’ll hit .30 
for the sake of argument, he falls down this y 
would the club be then?” 

Oh, how many times had we writers hear 
ment at salary-fixing time! 

“But he won’t fall down!” Nimmo rete 
guarantee that he won’t slip. Moreover, I’) 
that he hits .300. Yes, and I’m willing to gu: 
he drives in as many runs as he did last al | 
as many bases.” 

This knocked Eddie off his pins for a momen : 
not restrain a smile as this wise man of baseb| 

“How can you guarantee things like that? i 
finally replied. | 

“Basily enough,” said Davy’s personal Btta| | 
contract can be made with bonus attachm 
clauses.” 

“How’s that?” 

“It’s very simple, Mr. Gilks. If Davy did at 
that you are afraid he will not do you’d be | 
to pay him $12,000 a year, wouldn’t you?” | 
“Certainly I would.”’ And right there Gil 
self up. , 

*Good!’”’ Mrs. Carter exclaimed. ths e 
stands, though, you offer him only $9000 ine 
that has been returned. Now suppose youl 
bonus of $1000 if he hits .300, another $1000! 
fifty bases—that’s a good figure, as you kno- 
another $1000 if he drives in as many runs as}s 

“By George, that’s fair enough!” exclaim! 
Dryden, but he quickly subsided as Gilks ‘ 


‘ontinued from Page 32) 
nodded hesitatingly, tapping the table 


aw a woman manager before,” he ad- 
have to hand it to you. You put that 


would think that way,” she said. “You 
of Logansport have a great admiration 
is. Are you ready to sign now?” 

wait, of course, until the club secretary 


’t. I had this plan all worked out before 
Logansport, and I prepared all the papers 
{l you have to do is attach the bonus 
urned contract, sign your name, and the 
ign for Davy.” 

bag she drew some folded papers. 

” 


n pen she affixed her name and a copy of 

ymey, and shoved the documents across 

: was nothing for Eddie but to sign. 

that was quickly done!’’ remarked one 
“Beats this hemming and hawing for 

‘hs all hollow.”’ 

got a hunch that Davy’s going to make 

‘es,’ Sam Dryden added in an undertone. 

sneis!” laughed Mrs. Carter, overhearing 


, gentlemen, I want to talk to you some 
jt,” announced Mrs. Carter, rising and 
). that black-and-white-silk skirt that 

memory. And we were quite willing 

she had to say. 

she swept out, leaving a crowd of 
people, supposed to be very wise, with 


(pe. 

| damned!’’ Eddie Gilks broke the 
s, that is some smart gal.”’ 

avy Carter having signed his contract 
the story of Mrs. Nimmo Carter, the 

22,” as we promptly dubbed her, was 
a. We all went to it. 

iagrstsirs we found Davy Carter. 
and cigarette material on the arm of 
alking things over with other players, 

it were the middle of the season. 
ce and taciturnity everybody liked 

-rue fellow and a man’s man. 


you are all signed up, I see,’’ Sam Dryden 
éhook hands. 
e asked. “I knew Nim was fast but I 


({ pull it off that quick.’ 
Id you?” 

he’s up to the room, fixing up. Whatever 
right, though. Smart girl, that, Mr. 


2!” agreed Sam. “After I saw her deal 
n attend to my business for me.” 

its say the same thing out home. You 
as secretary of the Commercial Club. 
people jumping through hoops. She’s 
nis Off with me. Yes, and if you don’t 
dut that town on the map too. By the 
jave a little talk with you fellows. I’ve 


« through with Davy and the laugh had 
sliding doors of the dining room opened 
‘ull over the lobby, healthy skinned, clear- 
ws, came to attention. There was an 


ily event in a training camp to rival the 
éemoon train is the sliding back of those 
28 are passé, 

mot join in the rush. He waited. Ina 


m made the score of young athletes crane 
‘of them audibly proclaimed Old Davy 
D a 

lig glances were not lost on Mrs. Davy 
vad ppraiter, with the deference always 


| vin took occasion to have a counter 
| ’'s team mates. Her keen blue eyes 
tail. Most of those present were 
he, athletic looking. In their ruddy, 


re ‘their innocent stares, 
wc K across the table confirmed in Nim- 
ks’ fear that. Davy was taking on 


is actually pudgy. 

who had served Davy for the a 
; u cards and stood back, head 
Y inclined toward the star outfielder. 
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“You may bring me soup, fish and the relishes,”’ she said 
in a tone of authority, immediately recognized by the 
waiter. ‘I will give you the rest of the order later.” 

““Yassam—an’ you, Mr. Carter?”’ 

“You may bring him soup, a slice of rare roast beef— 
no potatoes,” added the lady, ignoring the look on Davy’s 
face. “If there are any string beans bring those, and— 
well, yes—he may have a cup of black coffee afterward.” 

“But, listen, Nim,” interrupted Davy in a voice none 
too positive, “I’m hungry as a bear. Say, boy’ He 

“Never mind, waiter,” she directed the darky. “Bring 
what I have told you.”” Then to Davy: “Of course you 
are hungry. You’re always hungry, but that’s nothing. 
I’ve guaranteed your weight, and you are going to make 
it. Haven’t you always found Mr. Carter a pretty big 
eater?” she asked of the waiter, who had hung back to 
hear more of this. 

“He shore is—wuz, miss.” 

“Well, you must give him what I order, you under- 
stand. You know we’ve got to win this pennant this year 
and a man like Mr. 
Carter must not take 
on weight. You'll 
hélp?” 

“Yassum, at's 
right. I’ve seed 
many a young ball 
player eat hisself 
out’n de league at 
this very table.’ 


“Yassum, 
2at’s Right. 
I’ve Seed Many a 
Young Ball Player Eat 
Hisself Out’n de League’’ 


“But, listen, Nim,”’ 
Davy protested in a low 
voice, “I can stand the 
short rations, all right, but 
I can’t stand for you show- 
ing me up before all these 
players.” 

At the adjoining table 
the young pitcher was 
holding a napkin over his 
face to hide his merriment. 

Davy sulked a little at 
first but finally accepted 
the inevitable and made 
the best of his meager 
meal. He confessed to a 
deep pain, though, as he watched Nimmo dispose of her 
dessert, particularly good that night. 

After the first days of limbering up, followed by muscular 
soreness, Gilks was astonished at Carter’s unusual speed 
and lightness of foot. In the evenings the manager was 
enthusiastic in pointing this out to the correspondents. 

“Looks as if the old boy’s going to have his best year,” 
he confided to Sam Dryden. “I’ve never seen him this 
fast in the spring before.” 

“No, and you’ve never seen him under a private man- 
ager before,’ Sam replied. “If you ate in the dining room 
where we do you’d see things going on over at the Carter 
table that would give you a lot of laughs.” 

“T’ll believe anything you say about that girl.’ 

““You’ve been so busy, Eddie, that you haven’t had 
a chance to see just how smart she is. That bonus scheme 
she put over on you was a bird, and you haven’t got 
it yet.” 

“What do you mean—I haven’t got it yet?”’ 
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“T mean that you thought she was making a lot of hard 
guaranties, didn’t you? Well, she wasn’t. All she had to 
do was guarantee his taking off weight. The speed on 
bases, the hitting and run driving would naturally follow.” 

“T know that just as well as you do,” replied Eddie, 
a little piqued. 

“Yes, but you didn’t think of it when you were agreeing 
to the contract—and she did!”’ 

Two days later I was ordered by telegraph to write a 
special interview with Mrs. Carter and have it illustrated 
with photographs. 

Every paper in the big town had carried her name in the 
headlines. As I talked with Mrs. Carter to get material 
for the special she laughingly showed me some flaring 
clippings from the Logansport Weekly Democrat, which 
came to her regularly. The editor had made a big display 
of what he found in the metropolitan press. The Commer- 
cial Club had passed a resolution of pride in its secretary. 

I had a feeling that Davy’s wife was a born press agent, 
but her explanation was that the editor of the Weekly 

Democrat and Davy were boyhood pals. 

At any rate we would have had a dull spring but 
for her. Intuitively, it seemed, she managed to give 
us a lively human-interest story just when the editors 

were beginning to holler for breezy stuff. 
And at no time did this seem deliberate on 
her part. 

Before leaving Texas for the opening of 
the regular season Manager Gilks gave a 
dance for the ball players and their local 
friends. With Mrs. Carter’s aid it was a 
wonderfulaffair. An orchestra was brought 
over from the nearest city and there were 
big doings. As usual, though, about four- 
fifths of the players, through timidity and 
lack of social acquaintance, were wall- 
flowers. 

“This won’t do,’”’ Mrs. Carter remarked 
to Eddie Gilks as they danced a fox trot. 
“Those boys ought to be dancing. They 
don’t seem to feel themselves a part of 
your team.” 

“Tt’s always that way,”’ Eddie told 
her. ‘‘No life in them.” 

“There will be,’’ declared Nimmo. 

Leaving the dance she went to her 
room, and returned with a handful 
of red ribbons. Evidently she had 
prepared for just such an emergency. 
Going from one young fellow to 
another she pinned a short ribbon 
on his lapel, amid much laughter 
and boyish blushes. Many of these 
youngsters were country boys. 

Mrs. Carter then gave to the or- 
chestra leader a large piece of red cardboard 

and some directions. There was a short con- 

ference with Manager Gilks, after which he 
stepped to the center of the floor and asked 
for silence. 
“Tf you will keep quiet for a ‘moment,’ he 
said, ‘“Mrs. Carter will make an announce- 
ment.” 

Davy'looked on in astonishment as his wife 
stepped beside Eddie and, with a laugh, held 
up her hand. 

“There are too many wallflowers here,’”’ she 
said, indicating the standing ball players. This in itself 

got a laugh from them. “Now weare going to change 

that. When I give the signal the orchestra leader 

will hold that red cardboard sign. That means that 

each girl must leave her partner and take one of the 

men wearing the red ribbon. It’s leap year, you know, 
and there can be no refusals.”’ 

“Fine chance!’’ shouted the recruits, eager for the game 
to begin. 

The orchestra started again. Almost immediately the 
sign went up and there was a burst of laughter and feminine 
shrieks as the girls made a dash for the more or less embar- 
rassed ball players. The hilarious fun kept up until the 
end of the evening. 

Eddie Gilks, unusually ape Phe told Mrs. Carter 
it was the first real dance the club had ever had. Turning 
to some of the sporting writers he added: “This has given 
us as much team spirit as a half dozen victories.” 

Again the Logansport Breeze played a part in our stories. 
It was that way all season. Every ball player, recruit or 
regular, swore by Nimmo. 

“Old-timer,”’ one of the kids told Davy, “if you had a 
bean like that on your shoulders you’d be getting $20,000 
a year by now.” 

“Yep, she’s there, all right,’’ admitted Davy, with a 
mysterious smile, “but, still, you know only one part of 
the family can play left field and run bases. That’s 
something.” 

The Weekly Democrat continued to take due note of 
the doings of Mrs. Carter, but, strangely enough, rarely 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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ILK consti- 
tutes the 
1 0°0'G) 1O™m 


which all humans 
must depend during 
their first year of 
life. It is not only 
one of the most im- 
portant of foods but 
contains most of the 
elements necessary 
for the sustenance 
of man. As a food 
substance milk 
varies in composi- 
tion even when ob- 
tained from animals 
of the same species. 
Ordinarily it con- 
tains about thirteen 
per cent of solids, of 
which fat is the 
most valuable con- 
stituent. Some cows 
produce a milk hay- 
ing five per cent of 
fat; others give a 
product averaging 
as low as three per 
cent in fat. 

Because it is a 
liquid the majority 
of people look upon 
milk as a beverage 
rather than as a 
food. For this and 
other reasons it is a 
fact that a larger 
percentage of the 
nation’s available 
milk supply fails to reach the people directly as a food 
than perhaps any other article that Nature has intended 
for human diet. 

Strange as it may appear, the feeding of animals has 
been reduced to a point more nearly approaching an exact 
science than has the feeding of humans. Farmers, stock- 
men and dairymen long ago recognized that skimmed 
milk and buttermilk are excellent feeds for stock. They 
neglected to appreciate the fact that the same elements 
which make these so-called semiwaste products good for 
animals also make them valuable for humans. The general 
absence of proper facilities for saving or selling skimmed 
milk in most localities has been a contributing factor to 
the unwise practice that has prevailed. The farmer has 
also replied to his critics who charged waste by stating 
that the milk thus utilized goes to man indirectly as food 
through the animal. 

But now we discover that seventy per cent of the food 
thus fed is used by the animal in the mere act of living, 
while only thirty per cent of the value of the milk is 
returned to mankind in the form of meat and fat. Even 
this would not be so bad were it not for the fact that the 
digestive organs of animals are constructed to assimilate 
forms of food which the human system cannot use. This 
truth therefore questions the wisdom of feeding a human 
food to animals at a time when the whole world is strug- 
gling with the vital problem of how to live decently and 
still make both ends meet. 

The total yearly production of milk in the United States 
now ayerages about 87,000,000,000 pounds. Of this 
annual output, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, only forty-three per cent goes direct 
to the consumer as whole milk. Of the remainder 4.3 per 
cent is fed to calves, 2.9 per cent is evaporated or condensed 
and put up in cans, four per cent is converted into cheese, 
four per cent is manufactured into ice cream, and thirty- 
seven per cent remains as skimmed milk from which the 
cream has been taken for various uses. 

Of these billions of pounds of skimmed milk, only about 
two per cent is used directly as human food in the form 
of cottage cheese, powdered skimmed milk and other 
products. What remains is used to feed stock or is thrown 
away. - 

The reason for this waste is that milk has always been 
sold for its butterfat content, and thousands of people 
have come to believe that the only valuable part of milk 
is its fat. The fact that milk has a considerable percent- 
age of energy-producing carbohydrates, muscle-making 
proteins and mineral salts to build bone and teeth has 
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been largely overlooked. These elements are just as 
essential to the human diet as the fat in milk. 

The average grade of milk skims about twelve per cent 
cream and leaves eighty-eight per cent skimmed milk. 
This latter contains practically all of the carbohydrates, 
proteins and minerals that were originally in the milk. 
In addition most of the water-soluble vitamines and half 
of the fat-soluble vitamines—elements necessary to pro- 
duce growth—remain in the skimmed product, 

There is no more sense in making the amount of butter- 
fat in milk its standard of value than there is in assuming 
that the price of a piece of meat should be governed by 
the fat it contains. Think of the lean meat that would 
be wasted if such a plan were adopted! 

Skimmed milk is practically tasteless, and therefore is 
not the easiest thing in the world to market. Standing 
by itself it is not wholly satisfactory as a cooking ingre- 
dient because it lacks a shortening value. However, 
science has shown us the way out by discovering that a 
number of vegetable fats when refined can be emulsified 
or combined with evaporated skimmed milk, thus restor- 
ing the value and balance of the milk as a suitable cooking 
ingredient, or for use in hot beverages. Dietitians tell-us 
that when pure fat is used for shortening cooked foods it 
exhibits a tendency to soak in and mass the other ingre- 
dients. 

It is for this reason that many people prefer to use milk 
in cooking, because the fat in it is finely divided and mixes 
uniformly through the food that is being prepared. This 
situation provides an opportunity for the utilization of 
skimmed milk that is well worthy of notice. 

Throughout the whole United States are thousands of 
children suffering from undernutrition. At the same time 
investigators are telling us that though we have in the 
neighborhood of 24,000,000 cows in this country we lack 
twenty-five per cent of the number required to give each 
person the proper quantity of milk. Certain cities have 
been conducting experiments by way of serving luncheons 
for a few pennies to anemic children in the public schools. 
One of the combinations of food that possessed the needed 
nourishment and still could be sold for a couple of pennies 
was skimmed milk and bread and butter. In England, 
where a similar effort was made, the underfed children 
were given cocoa made with skimmed milk. 

In certain communities within recent years the papers 
have told how thousands of gallons of skimmed milk have 
been dumped into the sewers by dairymen who had 
skimmed a surplus of milk for its butterfat content. In 
these cities at the same time hundreds of parents were 
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If all we have to do to make skimmed nf 
to combine vegetable fats with it, let’s enc 
until all animals live on foods that humans in 
and until no more skimmed milk with its \u 
ments is poured into city sewers. The needf 
hour is for a reduction in living costs. Thw 
mence is to remedy the wastes that are 10 
Skimmed milk is one of them. ) 
After we get well started along this line 2 
proceed to investigate why the dairy iris 
United States gets an average of only 4500 mu 
each year from each cow, while in Denmarlh 
get from 7000 to 8000 pounds per cow. The 
food for thought in the fact that only a fewre 
dairy industry of Denmark found it peib 
500,000 pountds of butter all the way acro’ tl 
Ocean and profitably dispose of their prod't 
tion with American producers. There are I 
that should come to us from foreign lands, !t: 
ucts can hardly be classed as one of them. 


One Way to Increase Pritt 


ie THESE days when the majority of laile 
to be taking full advantage of the deve 
situation, and seem to be imbued with thsin 
getting in profit all that the traftie will br, 
ple have finally been forced to go out on thilg 
byways and try to buy a place in which tv 
who has followed this course has found 
houses are no more sympathetic than the nd 
whom they are trying to escape. The agit’ 
you a piece of property to-day takes ere 
impress upon you what a great fayor he 
offering to let you have a ten-thousand-¢ 
thirty thousand provided you will sign thP4 
five o’clock that afternoon. " Re 
The day of explanations for high prict ks 
present attitude is, Take it or leave it. 
faction we get is contained in the brief # 
there is a dearth of materials. Demand i 
production. The man who sells us shoes i 


refrain. So do the hatter, the clothier, t 
the baker. The fact that the great army’ P 
have nothing to sell but the work of tl 
heads are tired of hearing the same old o 
relief to the situation. All that remains for??? 
to do is to utter a prayer that somehow 4 
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y There Can 


‘is a singular and significant fact that since men 
yzan to build motor cars, the world has been able 
(produce only one such car as the Cadillac. 


} seventeen years, there is no single other instance, 
“nm approaching in volume of approval, the over- 
\.elming endorsement which the Cadillac has won. 


‘would be mock-modesty to mince words—the 
‘dillac stands, the world over, as the sole repre- 
atative of its high type and class. 


ithere, then, in the Cadillac, some exclusive engi- 


vantage over all others? 


ny there is nothing in the principle to which other 
.zineers may not aspire—nothing in the results it 
omplishes which they may not strive to approxi- 
nite. 


‘\y day, of any month, of any one of these seventeen 
airs, skilled designers and draughtsmen could have 
duced blue prints which would have been at least 
Chinese copy’ of Cadillac SOFC AEE down to 
I: most trifling detail. 


fis the Cadillac, then, been the creation of some 
(vering and unapproachable genius whose skill was 
»clusive to himself and will die with his death? 


hat is palpably impossible, for fine performance ina 
tor car is dependent upon such a bewildering 
iss of elements that it simply cannot be the fruit 
Jany one man’s mind. 


| 


‘tus try to get closer to the simple secret of 
dillac singularity, by asking what it is, precisely, 
tit the Cadillac gives, which removes it from the 
rilm of rivalry. 


\hy, simply this—that Cadillac owners escape a 
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isting principle which gives it an immeasurable . 
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world of troubles common to motor cars, and enjoy a 
world of comfort which thousands of them testify 
they cannot get elsewhere. 


Now, how can the qualities be put into any motor car, 
which deliver the owner this greater degree of com- 
fort, free him from a host of troubles, and make his 
Cadillac cost less, in the long run, than a car of the 
very lowest price? 


Why, obviously these vital qualities can only be put 
into the Cadillac by putting the quality that produces 
them into every part, process and practice that enters 
into the construction of the car. 


And this can only be done by a group of craftsmen, 
working together for years, all animated by the same 
common aim, all thinking alike, each on his own job, 
but all in the same spirit of high achievement. 


And under them, and working with them, year after 
year, after year, must be another great group of 
superintendents, and foremen, and skilled mechanics, 
all saturated with the same principle—and all 
invincibly convinced that nothing less can result 
from their efforts and their environment, than the 
most marvelous motor car mechanism in the world. 


That this Cadillac spirit can only find its fullest 
expression in factories such as the resources of the 
Cadiilac Company alone can supply—that it calls 
for matchless materials, and the most scientific 
machinery that skill can devise and money can buy, 
goes without saying. 


Not for all the money in the world would the owners 
of this great Cadillac business depart by a hair’s 
breadth from the deep-rooted policies which have 
won from the whole world an endorsement without 
equal or precedent in the history of the motor car 
industry. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
performed and those happy, unappreciated days when the 
man with money was at least the equal of the man with 
goods will be returned to us. 

If the only way we can again recover our economic free- 
dom is through a larger output of the essentials of life, 
then all methods that are being employed successfully in 
bringing about a higher rate of individual production in 
any industry are of great interest to us. Out in Ohio isa 
big motor-manufacturing corporation that since 1914 has 
increased wages 120 per cent, purchased its raw materials 
at an advance of about sixty per cent, and yet is selling 
its product for an advance of only ten per cent. If this 
does not indicate that the management is pretty near 
right and the men are pretty near efficient, then some 
sharp mathematician will have to show me. The manage- 
ment is opposed to piece rates, bonuses or premiums and 
profit sharing. The company’s policy is to stick strictly 
to the hourly rate of pay. 

The plan that is being followed by this corporation is 
spoken of by many people as being somewhat radical in 
its nature, but the results obtained are so favorable that 
the system employed is deserving of careful consideration. 
All that the company attempts to do in its factories is for 
the sake of morale. The fact is entertained that production 
depends upon the morale of the workers and that if this 
can be maintained the dollars-and-cents profit will take 
care of itself. 

The management started its new departure in plant 
operation on the primary assumption that the workers must 
have implicit confidence in the management. Throughout 
the country are groups of people who have lost confidence 
in many of those things with which they are most vitally 
concerned. Thousands of workmen have lost faith in their 
labor organization. Hundreds of college men have lost 
confidence in our present system of education and the 
value of learning. Other good folks have less faith than 
ever before in our representatives at Washington, and the 
feeling is quite general throughout the nation that most 
people are concerned greatly about their own personal 
welfare and very little about the common good. Prac- 
tically all our unrest at the present time is caused by a 
lack of confidence. 

Before it is possible to create confidence on the part of 
employees in the management it is necessary for the latter 
to show beyond doubt that it believes sincerely in the men. 
In conformity with this principle the production manager 
has acted with such frank honesty that suspicion of all 
company motives has been eliminated. He has convinced 
the men that their success depends on the kind of future 
they build for their company. Since wages and morale 
are inseparable, a high rate of pay was established. The 
employees were shown at the start that their wages were 
as high as the business would bear, and in order for them 
to get a higher rate it would be necessasy for production 
to increase. 

In the matter of working conditions the men were dealt 
with squarely, all cards being placed on the table face up. 
The factory buildings are kept clean and are supplied 
with modern sanitary facilities, good air and water, and a 
well-equipped hospital, while the employees’ restaurant 
serves pure, wholesome food. The working hours are 
reasonable and no discrimination is practiced against any 
nationality, creed or organization. Preference is shown to 
married men above thirty years of age and to men living 
in the community where the plant is located. A committee 
system is in force in the shops to insure a fair deal for the 
men and to keep the company policy directly before the 
employees. 

All the circumstances concerning any worker who quits 
or is discharged are carefully reviewed to make sure that 
no injustice has been perpetrated. There is a monthly 
house organ which provides management and employees 
an opportunity to express themselves. Provision is made 
for the training of ambitious workers who desire to ad- 
vance to higher positions. An information bureau renders 
legal and financial advice to employees, also special infor- 


mation and records concerning Liberty Bonds, Thrift. 


Stamps, income-tax reports, and so on. A benefit society 
is operated by employees to insure financial protection in 
time of sickness or death. Social and amusement features 
include a band, orchestra, baseball team, an annual outing, 
dancing and other sports in season. 

The officers of the company hold the idea that produc- 
tion is the greatest essential in a factory. For the whole 
community to maintain a comfortable and humane stand- 
ard of living it is necessary for every man in the community 
to produce consistently, otherwise there will not be enough 
wealth to go round. The policy of this concern harbors no 
fear that overproduction is a menace. Even the men 
believe that the term “‘overproduction” is merely a nega- 
tive expression of underconsumption. In establishing a 
wage scale the two important factors considered are cost 
of living and amount of production. In determining the 
number of working hours the points considered are the 
relation of earnings to living cost and the relation of 
the hours worked to the health and happiness of the 
employees. 


‘ 

The work of the committees that represent the various 
groups in this company is mostly educational and in no 
way governmental. The management of the corporation 
realizes fully that vicious radicals are busy spreading the 
idea among industrial workers that the employee himself 
receives only about one-tenth of what he produces. This 
false propaganda is vigorously combated. An effort is 
made to explain to each workman exactly what he pro- 
duces and just how the labor of his hands is distributed. 
The total expenditures of the company for each year are 
divided into six groups, and an effort is made to point out 
how the company and the industry served are endangered 
through slighting any of the six items enumerated. 

In the company’s most recent report to its men the ex- 
penditures were grouped under the headings: Taxes; 
reserve for contingencies; maintenance of plant; expansion 
of plant; wages, salaries and dividends, and expenditures 
for materials and supplies. When the workmen of any 
company have such complete figures before them there is 
small likelihood that any radical or trouble-maker will get 
far in his effort to convince the men that they are getting 
only ten per cent of what they produce. The company 
manager or some high representative of the company goes 
before the committee representing the workers at least 
four times a year and points out the important facts in the 
company’s financial progress and accomplishments. 

In line with its modern methods of operation the cor- 
poration has established certain principles for itself from 
which it refuses to depart. It believes and states that 
capital is always production and consumption. Business 
originally was founded on service. The customer pays 
all—the public suffers all. Absentee ownership may or 
may not be a curse. Absentee management is always a 
curse. No alliances; free speech; free press; recognition 
of individual rights; wages based on buying power; and 


the production of an article that is a necessity. Dividends ' 


paid by the company are limited to eight per cent on 
capital stock. . 

Such are the general principles and operating schemes 
of this Ohio company, which declares that the industrial 
difficulties of to-day and the future will be between man- 
agement and labor, not capital and labor. Perhaps there 
are other plans for relieving present social ills in industry 
that are as good as those here outlined—or better—but in 
view of the absence of bonuses, profit sharing and any 
form of industrial democracy the results obtained are 
striking. In 1918 the men produced 2.72 trucks per man; 
in 1919 the output per worker was 2.95. Expressed in 
another way, the productivity per man increased nearly 
ten per cent last year. This splendid accomplishment was 
posted so the men could see it, and credit for the results 
was given as follows: One-third due to ample capital and 
plant and methods of manufacture; one-third to manage- 
ment; and one-third to the men voluntarily giving an honest 
day’s work. 

It is hopeful and pleasing to run across a company whose 
management is possessed of the idea that there are ways to 
meet the present industrial situation without lowering 
wages or shouldering the added costs upon the consumer. 
The country would be better off if more of our employers 
were to get hold of the thought that thousands of work- 
men to-day are not fools swayed by every emotion, but 
are anxious to think in terms of fundamental economics. 
The whole body industrial is now suffering a relapse from 
swallowing too many temporary stimulants. The present 
need is for steady, effective plodding of a permanent and 
practical nature, and not for temporary spurts that excite 
us to-day and then leave us without strength and hope 
for the race to-morrow. 


Composite Form Letters 


“NOMETIMES I sit and think, and then other times I 

just sit,” said a rural philosopher. So in business 
some men work and think, while others just work. The 
conscientious plodder is nearly always outdistanced by the 
fellow whostops occasionally to analyze and plan. Inama- 
jority of pursuits the value of the worker’s services is based 
on the worth of his ideas, and the latter come as a result of 
thinking. Where there is no thought there are no ideas and 
no system. Great achievements have been the result not 
so much of knowledge as of thought. 

The other day I found myself engaged in interesting 
conversation with one of the newest and certainly one of 
the youngest of the nation’s great industrial leaders. He 
had started at the bottom in one line of business, and in 
working his way up in his chosen field had established such 
an enviable record for efficiency in management that a big 
and progressive corporation in a totally different industry 
had seen fit to reach out and secure this young man as the 
company’s president. 

Several of my friends told me he was not only one of the 
greatest thought factories existing in human form, but he 
was the champion timesaver of the world. Whether or not 
these flattering remarks were true, the new president was 
surely a man abundant in practical ideas. 

“T haven’t been here long enough to get my bearings,”’ 
said he, “and though I am glad to pass on whatever 
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knowledge and experience I possess that 
to others, I want to stay out of the limeligh 
do more acting than talking.” , ‘ 

In respect for his wishes, therefore, I will } 
my remembrance of this successful exeeutiy 
out divulging his name. 

The right use of time is the price of suece 
omizing is more important than money ¢ 
person may borrow thousands of dollars, h 
or steal a minute of time. No man will ey 
anything; if he wants it he must take it, yj 
only means wasted energy and vitality, by 
companions and bad habits. There is n¢ 
which we can measure the value of any sp 
stray five minutes may contain the event of 
may regain our health by the practice of t 
a lost fortune may be recovered by the ES 
but hours that have slipped by unutilized a 

In America talking is more than a we 
national disease. We spend as much iti 
something we have done well as was consun 
thing. On the other hand, when we fail we, 
hours to nursing our wounds and coddling | 
we might be doing something effective to r: 
ure. System is the greatest of all savers o 
best way to systematize our working day 
inventory of it. In this way we can find ¢ 
minute of each hour has gone, and this | 
enable us to identify and eliminate all wa 
less actions. If every man would keep a ca| 
his time for one week he would make discoy| 
be of immeasurable value in the later | 
career. | 

Most business executives devote enti| 
time to answering letters. The paragral 
proved to be a real timesaver in the ha) 
spondence. Every man is human and issu: 
moods. It is therefore impossible for a’ 
letters that are equally good every day in | 
annoyances are frequent our usual | 
disturbed, and the letters we dictate at s: 
sure to reflect to a certain extent the hu 
Such periods of disturbed emotions are lesb 
business if we can prevent their reflectic 
work. 

With this thought in mind, many succef 
have compiled a paragraph book that Cov 
cases arising in any day’s correspondence, | 
tion of such a book a good plan is to eve | 
made of all the letters that are answered 
of two or three weeks. At the end of suc 
carbon copies are classified under certain gi 
and then the letters are cut up into paragr'|! 
in separate piles. The best paragraphs, al 
will most commonly apply, are then picld 
vised in the most careful manner. Thesis 
graphs are then pasted into a scrapbook a 
indexed. Paragraphs intended to start lee 
on Page One, while closing paragraphs arp 
last page of the book. In between are t 
paragraphs that will answer practically ¥ 
that may be asked by a correspondent. | 

In this system the executive answers allt 
ing the number of the page and the numr 
graph on the page. In this timesaving pla 
are to be answered are numbered. The (’t 
each letter as follows: “Letter Number). 
Paragraph 3, Page 1; next, 2, Page 5; ther5, 
close with 5, Page 14.” The numbered lie 
been answered are given to the typist, whce 
address from the letter itself. | 

After a month or two of working with thi 
tem an executive will become so well acqt 
numbers of the paragraphs that are most De 
that he will find it unnecessary in many 0 
to his book, and this familiarity with ’ 
greatly facilitate the handling of each de s 
ence. An additional virtue of the plan is 3 
to letters will be of uniform excellence 
letters will reflect an ugly mood that th d 
happen to be in. a 

A writer once said: “When opportunity ts 
who has taught himself system in business 
the door knob.” . | 

The desk of any company official is on‘ 
indicator of the man’s efficiency. Very 
should be in the compartments of a desl 
everyday working tool. Many office me 
take of permitting their desks to be ! 
matter that is only referred to every monw!” 
hides data which must be consulted perha) © 
each day. So far as personal efficiency 18 © 
is little hope for those people who es 
accumulating data which are to be gone 0 
up to-morrow or next week. A iti Labs 
matter soon becomes a large pile, 
rapidly becomes the parent of a m 

(Concluded on Page 
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HE supreme, the ultimate apex’ 
be pinnacle of musical expres- 
sion is yours for your own pleasure 
when you own a Pathé Phonograph. 

In Grand Opera, for instance— 
a repertoire from 100 operas: and 
the greatest artists of Europe and 
America. And opera is but one of 
the great sections of music wherein 
the Pathé Phonograph and Pathé 
Records are supreme. 
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Home Folks 


S IT permitted to write of common folks— 
| folks who are frankly and obviously middle- 

class, folks who use napkins and a butter 
knife when there is company but not at other times, and 
really prefer eating in the kitchen? Is it? Well, then: 

These people who are confessedly middle-class are 
America. The proper study of America is the middle class— 
its hopes, fears, standards, ambitions and ideals. What, 
then, are the interests and problems that fill the mind of 
this middle class—this class which includes nearly all of 
us except those who have cooties and those who insult 
servants? 

The Mexican situation? 

There is at the office a situation of far greater signifi- 
cance. Dad has been there fourteen years. The superin- 
tendent of his department has some sort of lung trouble 
and is away on vacation, and the president has stopped at 
dad’s desk for several short talks. If the superintendent 
doesn’t come back the family can move out to the suburbs 
and buy a house and have chickens and things. 

Should Japan give up Shantung? Perhaps. Should the 
family give up Sarah? It may be that Sarah has decided 
the question without consulting the family. That Jones 
boy is.with her several evenings in each week and has the 
easy poise of one who finds himself welcome. He is a bit 
wild and brags too much for one whose great deeds are yet 
in the oral stage. Responsibility might make a man of 


him, but the family doesn’t believe in gambling. There are’ 


other young fellows Sarah might have. The Hawkins boy 
is steady and clean and has more brains than his halting 
speech would indicate. He would please the family better, 
but Sarah isn’t interested in him. Girls are queer that way. 

Should we accept mandatories? It would be pleasant 
to have mandatory control of the boy across the street. 
He has the face of a cherub and the general instincts of a 
hyena. Little Willie seems hypnotized by him, and it is 
almost impossible to control the child since he began play- 
ing over there. Scolding merely makes matters worse. 
One can’t be forever punishing a child, and it doesn’t pay 
to fall out with the neighbors. One could move, but mov- 
ing is expensive and the men seem to delight in scratching 
the furniture. 

Will the indemnity be paid? Who knows? It is very 
difficult to raise the money for everything. The girls have 
been invited for a week-end and are demanding silk night- 
gowns. They are entitled to the foolish prides and pleas- 
ures other girls enjoy, but the family must decide between 
silk nighties for the girls and new casings for the rear wheels. 
Dad’s everyday suit is getting shiny in places and mother 
has three teeth that need filling, though she protests that 
they give her no trouble except when.she eats sweet things, 
and with sugar so high it is probably a blessing anyway. 
Mother is like that. The insurance policies must be kept 
up and there must be a little saved for an emergency, but 
nothing else matters. One can do without a surprising 
number of things when necessary. 

Who should be elected president? Well, some practical 
man. That Mrs. Browne who chummed with mother when 
the family lived on Hellams Street was elected to the 
Crystal Club last week. Her husband made a great deal 
of money during the war and they moved to a more fash- 
ionable part of town. Mother met her on the street 
yesterday and started to speak, but she looked straight 
ahead and pretended not to notice. Mother was deeply 
hurt, and the family expressed its opinion of the Browne 
tribe in terms that were a little bit rude. Frank—he’s the 
oldest boy—said he would make a million dollars some 
day and show this town a few things that would make 
stuck-up snobs green with envy. Poverty wouldn’t be such 
a nuisance if everybody was poor. 

The division of Turkey, the future of India and Egypt, 
Treland’s claims, Korea, the railroads—these afford inter- 
esting topics for debate. Discussing, them keeps the chil- 
dren posted. 


The Mule 


HE mule is almost a gentleman. He can boast that his 

father was a gentleman of leisure, and never under any 
circumstances can he make an ass of himself. He has 
brains, though one may be a gentleman without this 
equipment, and his natural inclination and desire is to loaf. 

People unacquainted with mules think the clipped 
mane and shaven tail natural equipment, but these are 
marks of servitude. In a world full of natural hazards one 
cannot understand why any sane man should elect to 
shave a mule’s tail, but it is done. 

The mule has a high tenor voice with an effective fal- 
setto, but his repertoire is limited. When he lifts his voice 
one does not know whether he is singing or laughing. No 
doubt an intelligent mule could find much to laugh about 
in a world full of men. - : 
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The mule is not an accomplished linguist. He seems 
able to grasp the meaning of fundamental profanity in 
any language, but polite speech leaves him unmoved. 
Professional handlers of mules aver that truly picturesque 
and vitriolic profanity has been known to move a mule to 
tears of ecstasy. This seems an exaggeration, but it is a 
matter of common knowledge that any mule does his best 
when encouraged by a few high-powered expletives. 

A mule has a good time while he is a colt, but his latter 
end is bitter. Bitter also is the experience of those who 
monkey with a mule’s latter end, for that is where his 
heavy artillery is mounted. He is not effective at long 
range, but those who engage him at close quarters are 
gathered to their fathers. When the mule clears for 
action he bares his teeth and exposes the whites of his 
eyes. This is technically known as a feint. The unwary, 
expecting mischief from the weapons flourished, takes no 
thought of the guns mounted aft. 

Mensay the mule is stubborn, but this is libel. He has con- 
victions concerning this new doctrine of self-determination 
and occasionally makes futile effort to express an opinion 
of those who would gee or haw without the consent of the 
governed, but this is not stubbornness. It is democracy. 

Before we abolished war and greed and human nature 
and such things, papers of state at times referred to stub- 
born and rebellious peoples who objected to a boss. In 
this bright new era even a mule may have rights. If we 
cannot grant him full liberty we can at least call him a 
mandatory instead of a mule and let him understand that 
we are plowing him for his own good, without ulterior 
motive. 


Paying Debts 


NE cannot classify the inhabitants of the earth as good 
people and bad people, for the good are seldom as good 
as they think and the bad seldom as bad as they seem. 
Moreover, proportions of good and bad are frequently so 
nearly balanced in an individual that he cannot be classi- 
fied except as a neutral. 
\ One who gets his living by dealing with the public has 
need of a rule by which to measure his acquaintances. If 
this pleasant fellow is not worthy of trust one should know 
it. If this other who does not speak in his own behalf is 
nevertheless worthy of all confidence it is well to cultivate 
him. The ability to judge men quickly and fairly makes 
for success in business. 

The man who pays cash may be an honest man, or he 
may be a rascal. In either case the seller need give the 
matter no anxious thought. The man to be judged is the 
one who asks for credit. If his record is available and 
flawless one may assume that he has made honesty a habit. 
If his record is not available it becomes necessary to learn 
something of his private life. His physical habits? Per- 
haps. Yet some knaves have no acquaintance with vice 
and some honest men stoop to folly. His tastes, ambitions, 
friendships? None of these. One must know his standard 
of honor in matters of money. 

The rule is not infallible, but one is safe in assuming 
that the man who pays his personal debts is honest and 
that the man who does not pay his personal debts is a 
rascal. Misfortunes happen to us all, but the man who 
makes a debt knows whether there is reasonable hope of 
discharging it. If there is not reasonable hope he is but 
one degree removed from the common thief. 

Thrift is something more than an exercise of common 
sense. It isa standard of honor as well. Compare a man’s 
expenditures with his earnings and you will know what 
manner of man he is. He may spend all that he makes and 
be nothing more reprehensible than a fool; but if he spends 
all that he makes and habitually mortgages his future to 
gratify a present desire he mortgages his honor as well. 
Rather he confesses his lack of honor—his willingness to 
take without giving value received—his affinity with the 
rogue. 

Persons who live beyond their incomes are but refined 
brigands. They parade in finery that belongs to a mer- 
chant, feed their guests on stolen victuals, cut a wide 
swath with a purloined blade. The very fact that they can 
enjoy a transient glory so dearly bought proves them 
constitutionally incapable of appreciating or practicing 
common honesty. 

It is a hard saying, but if he spends more than he earns 
only a kindly circumstance directs his steps away from the 
path trod by thieves since the invention of jails. 

The thrifty cashier will greet you at his window to- 
morrow. The one who quits town between two suns is the 
one whose salary did not measure up to his social ambitions. 

By their spending you shall know them. 


Eating 


Bae heads the list of esgent 
It also heads the list of hum: 
which physicians, nerve specialist 
and venders of patent medicines derive thei 
people eat more than fat people. They do 
because they need more, but because they 


space. Humans are very like other anin 
they are full. The fat man is tenanted 
is as much fat inside as there is outside 
storage room for victuals. = 
A little child is merely an animated 
suming food is its one absorbing interest in 
empty it is miserable. When it is stuffed ij 
sleepy. The man whose heart and 
touched by the sight of hungry child 
place where Dante saw the wolf. 
Growing girls and boys eat more than ad 
entirely frank about it and eat wh 
whatever they may. A girl of the so 
sume more victuals than a harvest 
of her appetite. If there is company 
with her food—the word ‘‘toy” is 
consume about enough to tempt the a 
canary. But after the guests have de 
back to the kitchen and eat everything 
lock and key. 
People who have nothing to do but try 
thing to do know nothing of the joy 
tempt their appetites with dainty dishes 
names and too much seasoning. P 
especially those who work out-of- 
that need no urging.. They are mo! 
quantity than quality. Many badly sp 
icans learned the worth of plain chow: 
France, and beef and beans made 
One should eat when he is hun 
not. Digestive organs know their } 
need raw material they will let the fa 
they worked in extra shifts to ha 
junk sent in yesterday and are tak 
Putting another ton on the wagon w 
on tired horses. a 
People who eat more than is ne 
is necessary and die earlier than is 
that a just fate takes them away 
sumed their fair share, 


Our guess is that there are “eo 
country, including Americans. 

The reds wouldn’t mind being deported il 
other country where they could get a good 
ring up trouble. 

Of course you understand that the one is 
fication for the presidency is the ability to 

When a man is needed for the job higlt 
selected from the group that has spent moi ¢ 
talking about its rights. ' 

Certainly we are civilized. Who but cil 
would pay school-teachers less than hod-car? 

A vivid imagination is one that ean pictfe 
professional statesmen handling the job Ad 
for a dollar a year. x 

Desire to punish Germany is tempered bt 
a cow won’t give milk unless you feed her. 

Ireland might take more kindly to home1e 
some way to express it without using oa 

The radical will never love this Gover 
pledges him protection in his efforts eer 

That departing anarchist who eried 
America” clearly stated the hope and purple 

No doubt the German officers who are 
Paris and Lille will get a fair conviction. 

The value of the German mark hasn’t i. 


than the value of the German trade-mark. 
This plan to fix the indemnity to fit Ge 
resources is the one our grocer uses. 1 
And now the nations are as anxious to ge 
as they once were to get his goat. 
Even a budget system won’t budge the m, 
clerks. ; 
Everybody believes that children should?! 
out whipping except those who have tried t 
If there was only one sex in the world h» 
do less talking about the larger life. 
We could forgive statesmen anyt# 
show such scornful contempt for com 
Still a king has about as much 
union. s 
We can’t understand why compul 
is democratic if compulsory service 
an invasion of sacred constitutional 
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There is no mistaking the high place 
the Liberty occupies in the minds of 
the great body of automobile owners. 
In all of the excitement and con- 
fusion of over-demand it still stands 
out sharp and distinct as one car 
whose quality is beyond question. 


| Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 


| 
| 
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IBERTY SIX 


certainly does have its good points. And no 
one must have appreciated these more than 
the citizens of Cumberland or Parkersburg 
or other practically exclusive Baltimore and 
Ohio points. What these folks will think 
of the change back to the old conditions—of 
their railroad being taken by the scruff of 
its neck and thrust back to the compara- 
tively inconvenient Jersey City terminals— 
will be worth recording. In all probability 
it will not render them wildly enthusiastic 
over the competitive idea in our railroading. 

The Pennsylvania’s position is polite but 
firm and, I think, entirely consistent. It is 
ousting the two alien roads—the one highly 
competitive and the other barely so—upon 
the ground that its New York terminal is 
now being utilized to its fullest capacity 
and that there really is not room in it for 
them. It operates 175 trains a day in and 
out of the terminal; the Long Island Rail- 
road, of which it is practically the sole 
owner, 275 trains; and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford—of which much more 
in a moment—eight. Yet it cannot longer 
find room for the fourteen trains daily of 
the Baltimore and Ohio or the twelve of the 
Lehigh Valley. At least so it avers. It is 
not a question of rental prices that is in- 
volved. The man from Parkersburg and 
his friend from Cumberland must give way 
to the commuter from Whitestone, Rah- 
way or Jamaica. 

Yet the Pennsylvania folks might well 
afford to cease to stress the point of room 
within the station and come out quite 
' frankly and say that the retention of a road 
so peculiarly competitive as the Baltimore 
and Ohio within its chief station in its chief 
city is bad competitive railroading. Such 
frankness would not hurt the situation. It 
is conceivable that it might tend to improve 
it greatly. 

On the other rim of the continent there 
is a similar situation, though slightly differ- 
ent in its details. Another of the acts of 
Mr. McAdoo’s Railroad Administration in 
keeping with his announced policy of cut- 
ting off all superfluous service was the elim- 
ination of two fairly famed and very 
picturesquely named trains of the Santa Fé 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles— 
The Saint and The Angel. The Santa Fé’s 
pathway between these two chief cities of 
California is about 110 miles longer than 
that of the Southern Pacific. Yet in the old 
competitive days it had a sporty policy in 
maintaining between them these two very 
handsome and fully equipped trains, even 
though they had a moderate patronage. 


The Cummins Idea 


When wartime policy made the Southern 
Pacific, with its more direct lines, the ap- 
proved pathway between California’s two 
saintly cities, the Santa Fé found itself 
practically without through service between 
them. Now, coming back to a peace basis, 
it is desirous of reéstablishing its two 
through night trains connecting them. But 
in order to make these trains efficient it 
would like to route them over Southern 
Pacific tracks from Los Angeles to Mojave, 
whence its own rails go through to the 
Golden Gate. Naturally the Southern 
Pacific is not wildly anxious to consum- 
mate such an arrangement. From the com- 
petitive point of view its attitude is quite 
as logical and consistent as that of the 
Pennsylvania in regard to its New York 
passenger terminal. 

There seems to be a deal of real doubt 
in the minds of both railroaders and gov- 
ernment officers at the moment as to the 
exact policy of the railroad legislation as 
finally laid down by the much-amended 
Esch-Cummins Bill; particularly in regard 
to this much mooted question of competi- 
tion between the individual lines or their 
gradual consolidation with the possible 
elimination of competition. Iam no lawyer 
myself and so am not prepared to interpret 
the exact meaning of that measure, but I 
do think that in the mind of the average 
man across the country there is a pretty 
definite thought at this moment as to what 
he wishes the railroads that serve him to 
become. He may beright, he may be wrong, 
but unless I interpret him very wrongly 
indeed he to-day favors the competitive 
idea between them. The Cummins idea of 
grouping our many, many separate roads 
into from twenty to thirty-five great sys- 
tems has been predicated upon these being 
competitive systems as opposed to the 
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OUR RAILROADS START BACK 


(Continued from Page 29) 


regional idea of a slightly lesser number of 
territorial and noncompetitive systems. 

Therefore, I repeat, the Pennsylvania 
may be consistently justified in barring the 
Baltimore and Ohio from its prize station, 
the Southern Pacific from saying that the 
Santa Fé may not use its direct tracks be- 
tween Los Angeles and Mojave, the North 
Western in opening its exclusive ticket 
office in the Loop district of Chicago. If we 
are going to have competition let us have 
the genuine article. 

To the average man, however—particu- 
larly one whose business carries him far 
afield across the country—the railroad 
question is not so intimately academic as 
the foregoing paragraphs would seem to 
indicate. The question that concerns him 
is generally a fairly selfish one; how our 
railroads are going to carry his goods and 
himself. For the present we are consider- 
ing the last phase of it. Our average man 
feels that private operation and com- 
petition—somehow he has conceived the 
impression that the two are firmly and ir- 
revocably connected—are going to give him 
once again the train service that he enjoyed 
five or ten years ago, and is going to make 
quite a fuss if he does not get it. 


The Hell Gate Route 


I think that this gentleman is doomed 
to a considerable disappointment. A great 
many of the trains that were annulled as a 
war measure—by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the War Board of the railroads 
which immediately preceded it—will un- 
doubtedly come back. A good many others 
never will. These last are for the most part 
those which ran on branch lines and—please 
note this last—in noncompetitive territory. 
Small branches which formerly enjoyed 
three or four or five trains in each direction 
each day are now getting along with two 
or three, and in all probability will continue 
to do so. 

Times have changed. It costs a good deal 
more torun the simplest sort of train to-day 
than it cost yesterday. And the automobile 
in the rural districts is a factor in this sit- 
uation hardly to be ignored. 

Comparatively few trains were added to 
the passenger schedules when the roads 
came back to private control. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and Philadelphia 
and Reading New York-Philadelphia serv- 
ice, which had been greatly denuded of its 
passenger trains as a war measure, restored 
three of these in each direction; yet remem- 


bering folks easily recalled that its reés- 


tablished service of a train between the two 
big cities every two hours is not quite the 
every-hour-on-the-hour traffic that once 
distinguished this particular route. Nor do 
these fast expresses any longer traverse the 
ninety miles that lie between their terminals 
in one hour and fifty minutes—including 
twelve minutes allowed for the ferry con- 
nection at the New York end of the run. 
That particular schedule, accomplished day 
after day with hardly a minute’s variation, 
represented the very apotheosis of Amer- 
ican passenger service. To bring it back 
means that our American railroads must 
once again enter their golden age. And 
that, for the moment, seems very far away 
indeed. , 

In a similar fashion the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has added not so much for its own 
Philadelphia-New York service as from the 
Pittsburgh region up into New England. 
Here it shows a genuine competitive front 
onceagain. For many years the Pittsburgh- 
Boston traffic has been a practically ex- 
clusive field for the Vanderbilts—by way 
of the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, the New 
York Central and the Boston and Albany 
Railroads. They have held it for them- 
selves. 

But the completion of the great Hell Gate 
Bridge across the East River in the city of 
New York four or five years ago has 
wrought a larger change in the New Eng- 
land trafiic situation and future than might 
easily have been anticipated. For years 
the Vanderbilts—the New York Central 
system—have all but held New England in 
a firm traffic grasp. Not only have they 
owned and controlled the Grand Central 
terminal, which until very recently was the 
sole New York City passenger gateway of 
New England’s chief railroad, the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, but they 
have held under long leasehold its next 
most important railroad, the Boston and 


Albany, as well as practically all the path- 
ways out from the three New England gate- 
ways at Albany, at Troy and at St. Albans. 

When, some twenty or more years ago, 
the Pennsylvania and the New Haven, in 
response to a pretty well formulated public 
demand, sought to establish a through-train 
service between Boston and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, it was forced 
to ferry the trains on huge car floats from 
the New Haven’s freight terminals in the 
Bronx down the East River, round the very 
tip of Manhattan and across the Hudson 
River to the Pennsylvania’s old terminal in 
Jersey City—a very tedious and expensive 
procedure. In fact, so difficult was this 
process that eight or nine years ago it was 
abandoned and the Federal Express was 
routed from New Haven up and over the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge and thence by a 
devious single-tracked line back to the 
main line of the Pennsylvania at Trenton. 
So devious was this route that it was usable 
for only the night train. The day train, the 
Colonial Express, also a great public con- 
venience—was abandoned for a time. 

The Hell Gate Bridge has changed all 
this. It immediately became the short and 
direct all-rail passenger route between New 
England, Pennsylvania and the South. As 
soon as it was completed it took to itself the 
Federal, the Colonial—completely restored 
and shortened in its running schedule—as 
well as a through train operated in summer 
from Baltimore and Washington and Phila- 
delphia down to the State of Maine points. 

Now, with peacetime conditions reéstab- 
lished in our railroading, the Pennsylvania 
seemingly shows its hand more distinctly in 
regard to the New Haven property. It 
establishes fast through trains between 
Boston and Pittsburgh by the Hell Gate 
route in direct defiance of and in compe- 
tition with the Vanderbilt lines. And 
furthermore it places in service direct new 
night trains for exclusive Philadelphia and 
Boston business as well as semiexpresses for 
the local trade between Philadelphia and 
New Haven. 

The inference of all this is quite clear to 
anyone who has made any study whatso- 
ever of the strategy of our great railroads. 
The very slight Vanderbilt influence in the 
New Haven property is waning, the strong 
Pennsylvania influence growing stronger 
still. The pressure upon the Pennsylvania 
Station in the city of New York is, in my 
opinion, apt to grow more rapidly from the 
east—from the direction of New England— 
than from the west. That is where the room 
is to be needed. And the ideas of Mr. John 
E. Oldham, of Boston, and some other 
gentlemen who have made bold actually to 
allocate upon paper the twenty-odd com- 
petitive systems that Senator Cummins, of 
Towa, has so persistently held in his head, 
start with» giving the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford over to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Which does not seem so 
very far from common sense. 


Traffic to New England 


As yet the New York Central has an- 
nounced no reprisals for these assaults upon 
its New England strongholds. It would 
like if it could to establish a New York- 
Boston service of its own and is in a fair 
strategic position to do that very thing by 
striking a diagonal line off across from the 
old-time Harlem River Road, which runs 
north from New York close to the east 
boundary of the Empire State, over to its 
Boston and Albany somewhere in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Such a line would be neither 
easy nor inexpensive to build. The country 
which it would traverse is rough and rugged 
in the extreme. Nor could it be built in a 
very direct way. It would have to avoid 
Connecticut completely. Years ago the 
statutes of that state were drawn so that 
no competing railroad could be built 
across it. 

But even with a fairly indirect line of its 
own from New York to Boston, the New 
York Central, if unable to compete with 
the fast day trains of the New Haven be- 
tween those two cities, could maintain a 
very comfortable competitive night serv- 
ice, to say nothing of the fighting chance 
for express and freight of every sort. It 
would be strategy well worth its while, and 
with the consolidation plan of competition 
really coming into effect and Boston and 
Maine and Maine Central falling to the 
Vanderbilt lot—as predicted by the astute 
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SMOOTHLY AS A BIRCH CANOE rides 
the surface of a placid lake, Bock Taper Roller 
Bearings roll, silently, without end friction. 


With round head rollers which support 
every combination of radial and thrust loads 
with true rolling action, they have brought 
to the automobile, truck and tractor the easy 
running duty of a bearing free from ail sliding 
resistance. 


Not only does this exclusive Bock Bearing 
feature eliminate friction and wear at the roller 
ends; it also gives to the bearing an amazing 
thrust load capacity, removes the tendency 
for the rollers to twist out of line, and promotes 
effective lubrication. 


Because of these fundamental advantages 
Bock Taper Roller Bearings serve better and 
last longer than ordinary roller bearings. 
THE BOCK BEARING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PARTS COMPANY 


OTHER DIVISIONS ARE: THE PERFECTION SPRING COMPANY, THE 
EATON AXLE COMPANY, THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 


BEARING S§S 


The round head roller touches 
atasingle point. Bock Bearings 
never slide or drag—they roll 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

times maintaining their schedules, or any- 
thing like them—with poor coal, worn-out 
locomotives and a lowered morale on the 
part of the men who were moving the trains. 
About six o’clock of a January or a Febru- 
ary evening the passenger traffic manager 
of the Santa Fé—he is a bundle of human 
energy and his name is W. J. Black, though 
almost every one calls him “Jerry’’—would 
get an agonized request from one of the 
Eastern roads to hold the California 
Limited ten or fifteen minutes for connect- 
ing passengers on their trains. 

Black quickly surveyed the situation. A 
good portion of these connecting passengers 
from the East held compartments or 
drawing-rooms reserved long in advance. 
They were the sort of folks who demand 
this particular type of Pullman accommo- 
dation. They were good friends of the 
Santa Fé. Competitive days were just 
ahead. Black did not hesitate. He would 
call up his road’s terminal, down at Dear- 
born Street, and order the train’s leaving 
delayed until the old hour of eight. 

At about 7:55 o’clock, central standard 
time, the telephone in the Black family 
homestead on the outskirts of Chicago 
would begin ringing violently. An Eastern 
road again. The Wolverine or the Man- 
hattan was not doing so well as might have 
been expected in crossing the dunes of 
Indiana. Would Jerry hold the limited 
another thirty minutes? Would Jerry? A 
man does not get to be the boss traffic artist 
of a road like the Santa Fé without having 
some obliging characteristics. He would, 
and he did—with the net result that the 
California Limited would go ambling late 
out of the Dearborn Street Station, but with 
a lot of satisfied folks aboard. 

Nor was this so easy as it might seem. 
The California Limited is no slouch of a 
train in size or in appearance. Ofttimes in 
winter months she runs in three sections, 
each of seven or eight heavy Pullmans. 
Even through the period of war adminis- 
tration these extra sections were the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Now Dearborn Station in the city of 
Chicago is not a particularly large termi- 
nal. Yet it has heavy demands upon it 
without the Santa Fé setting out to run its 
limited in sections. So it was that on those 
distressing winter evenings Mr. Black 
would get telephone messages from a dif- 
ferent quarter: the Monon and the Grand 
Trunk and the Erie and the Wabash would 
begin calling him up and asking when the 
Santa Fé was going to get its durned old 
flossy limiteds out of the crowded train shed. 
They could not get their own little night 
roadsters into it. After all, the troubles of 
delayed passengers on the Pennsylvania or 
the New York Central meant nothing at all 
to the bosses of the Erie or the Wabash. 


Back to the Golden Age 


All that is over now—one is tempted to 
add, reverently of course: “‘Thank God.” 
The California Limited will be back at her 
eight-o’clock schedule out of Chicago and 
getting into Los Angeles for those beloved 
midafternoon connections by the time next 
winter’s tourist gets ready to hie himself to 
Santa Barbara and down to San Diego. So, 
too, will its twin train of the Rock Island— 
the well-famed Golden State. Only the 
Golden State has gained a great advantage 
of its competitor on the San Diego business 
by the completion of the San Diego and 
Arizona Railroad—the only important piece 
of brand-new railroad construction at- 
tempted in the United States during the 
past three or four years,shortening the route 
into that ambitious town from the East 
by more than 100 miles. A good portion 
of this new line lies south of the inter- 
national boundary in old Mexico, and at 
one point in our benighted neighbor where 
engines are changed there is a flourishing 
barroom across from the railroad depot. 
Which gives the Golden State’s San Diego 
connection a traffic advantage over its com- 
petitors which is hardly to be scorned. 

Other trains, too, are coming back; not 
merely back to their old schedules but in 
many cases fast long-distance flyers—short- 
distance ones too, that seemingly died 
completely under the quick chloroforming 
of the governmental anesthetic experts— 
are being brought back to life; but not 
quickly. The process is a slow one indeed. 
There is a shortage—of men, of locomo- 
tives, of cars. 

“Give me the Pullman equipment and 
I will give you the trains,” a big traffic man 
in Chicago told me just the other day. 


THE SATURDAY 


“The people are not going to stand forever 
for the wartime conditions of overcrowding 
in passenger traffic.” 

Which led me quite logically into the 
near-by offices of the Pullman Company. 
The officers of that very systematic and 
usually very unemotional institution were 
in a state of near panic. To the standard or 
chronic state of sleeping-car and parlor- 
car shortage, always intensely aggravated 
toward the end of June by the perfectly 
healthy and natural desire of a highly 
prosperous people to enjoy long summer 
vacations, had been added a tremendous 
traffic overload caused by three prospective 
conventions to be held in the last week of 
that month and the first one of July—the 
Shriners at Portland, Oregon; the Elks at 
Chicago; and the great quadrennial love 
fest of the Democrats, planned this year for 
San Francisco. Personally I have my own 
thoughts as to conventions. Most folks 


who make a regular business of travel also - 


possess them—not always of the most com- 
plimentary sort. It is hard to pull into 
Detroit or Kansas City late of a winter’s 
evening and find that the Michigan State 
Master Plumbers Association orthe Western 
Missouri Educators have arrived there in 
force some hours before and preémpted the 
none-too-generous hotel accommodations. 
Still, that conventions are a real necessity 
in our national life of to-day I would be 
the last to deny. And that the big political 
assemblages wherein our history is made 
aie very real factors in it is a most patent 
act. 

“Cars?” said one of the Pullman men to 
whom I gained access. “‘Do you think that 
sleeping cars are made out of thin air or out 
of pasteboard?”’ 


The Pullman Car Shortage 


I denied such trivial or even flippant 
thinking. I told him that I realized that for 
two or three years past there had been no 
Pullman construction whatsoever; that the 
troop movements had been a vast tax upon 
the existing equipment. Ninety per cent of 
our boys in khaki who rode over twenty- 
four hours in continuous troop movements 
rode in Pullman sleepers—either tourist or 
standard—which was a decidedly different 
condition from that which prevailed over- 
seas. For verification ask any doughboy 
who was over there. 

The Pullman Company, with a sagacity 
born of long experience in troop movement, 
carefully denuded its cars of all their sur- 
plus luxuries, mirrors, curtains and the 
like, but found nevertheless that practically 
all its great fleet of 7700 cars which were 
allotted for army transport had to be 
shopped before they could go into regular 
passenger service once again. Which only 
has added to its perplexing problem of car 
shortage. 

Normally it would have built 350 to 500 
cars in each of the past two years; so with 
the extra fleet of troop-movement cars now 
tied up in its repair shops it may be safely 
assumed that it is at least 1000 cars short 
of the number required for its minimum 
services; including of course the special 
movements and conventions that have long 
since come to be part and parcel of our na- 
tional life. 

To try to overcome this shortage it has 
contracted for a 1920 output of 600 new 
sleeping cars—at practically double the pre- 
war costs. Nor would it be able to turn out 
these big steel cars at $35,000 each if it were 
not for the fact that it had much of its con- 
struction material bought and held from 
prewar days. To buy that material to-day 
would add at least $15,000 to the cost of 
each of these 600 new cars. 

The schedule for their completion called 
for delivery at the rate of one a day through 
March and two a day thereafter. Yet the 
Pullman folks are by no means exempted 
from the troubles confronting other manu- 
facturers of every sort these days. Which 
meant that when I saw their shops in mid- 
April, hardly twenty of these new cars had 
been completed. Yet the specter of the 
triple convention was barely two months 
distant. For it the Shriners had already 
ordered 487 sleepers—the most of them 
for thirty-day sight-seeing jaunts through- 
out the entire West—and would have or- 
dered more if the lid had not been forced 
down suddenly. And the expectations were 
that the Democratic convention alone 
would require 350 to 500 cars. The railroad 
folks turned quickly to the Portland folks 
with requests that the convention there be 
deferred—but without success up to the 


_ time of the writing of these paragraphs. 
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These facts also are being set down, 
without a particle of prejudice, in order 
that the very great problem that confronts 
the operating railroader to-day may be 
understood in part at least by his passenger 
patrons. The passenger-operating man of 
our railroads to-day—East or West—is 
working against tremendous shortages not 
merely of Pullmans but of baggage and 
passenger coaches, practically none of 
which have been turned out either in the 
war months or in those that have followed 
Armistice Day, while the orders to-day for 
new equipment of this sort, even by roads 
which ordinarily are regarded as more pros- 
perous than their fellows, are both few and 
slim; not only of locomotives—there is a 
notion still prevalent among old-fashioned 
railroaders that locomotives still are essen- 
tial to the movement of trains—but of 
morale. The coming of Federal control, the 
governmental attempt to consolidate all 
our varied railroad systems and interests 
into a single so-called national railroad over- 
night, the added power and authority given 
to the railroad employees and their organi- 
zations did nothing whatsoever to add to 
this last extremely valuable transportation 
quality. On the contrary the extension of 
the union-station idea, with its almost in- 
variable accompaniments of indifference 
and inattention to the city ticket offices, 
only added to the general lessening of the 
old-time morale, and added to the problem 
of the railroad operator endeavoring with 
all his energy and ability to restore the old- 
time competitive system which our Govern- 
ment has now decided is the real panacea 
after all for its transportation ills. 

This lowered morale has run—consist- 
ently if you please—through almost every 
phase of passenger operation; freight op- 
eration, too, as we shall see at another time. 
It is to be found to-day not only in traffic 
solicitation, in ticket selling, but in the real 
departments of actual operation. Take 
dining-car service as a single instance. I 
should not care to defend our dining-car 
operation as it existed in each and every 
corner and section of the land in the days 
before the war. In some instances it was 
very good. In others it was inconceivably 
bad. Much traveled and sophisticated 
folks who returned from Europe and with 
these last instances of American railroad 
cuisine firmly fixed in their minds used 
frequently to declare that they did these 
things much better over there. Since then 
I have ridden on European restaurant 
cars myself, and am perfectly willing to 
testify that even in the hard, hard days 
that immediately followed the closing of 
the war the French diners in particular 
furnished meals of the same taste and qual- 
ity that one found elsewhere throughout 
France. Yeteven then lam unwilling to con- 
cede that even these were quite comparable 
with the best of our American dining-car 
meals in those lovely days before the war. 


The Road to the Stomach 


The trouble with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration seemed to be that in its passion for 
consolidation and for standardization it 
fixed the very worst of our prewar dining- 
car standards as its high marks of ultimate 
perfection. But even with this policy ap- 
parently fixed in its mind, it fluttered and 
changed. One day it hit upon the brilliant 
idea of standardized table d’héte meals. 
From one end of the country to the other, 
no matter what the climate, what the sea- 
son, what the market, the man riding from 
Portland, Oregon, up to Seattle should eat 
the same lunch—dish for dish—as his fel- 
low unfortunate bound from Portland, 
Maine, up to Bangor, or he who ventured 
to fare upon the cars between New Orleans 
and Mobile or between Duluth and St. 
Paul. Then it was that wise travelers de- 
veloped the lunch-box habit. 

Now I am not arguing against the table 
d’héte system in our dining cars. On the 
contrary I am perfectly willing to admit 
that I believe that our private railroad 
operators, generally speaking, have never 
recognized its full possibilities under cer- 
tain conditions. But if they had wished to 
damn the system utterly and finally they 
could have chosen no more glorious or 
effective road than that taken by the gov- 
ernmental railroad operators. Their table 
d’hétes were badly chosen, badly cooked, 
badly served. No one at Washington ap- 
parently had the simple horse sense to sug- 
gest that a little variety in their content 
could have been introduced without ruining 
the possibilities of our country’s winning 
the war. But the menu cards were changed 
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‘Believing the public 
will welcome detailed infor- 
mation about the La Fayerre, 
we print a summary from a 
review of this car written by 
an eminent technical critic and 
published in a leading auto- 
motive journal. 


The observing eye reads in the 
mechanism of the LaF 4vETTE 
many evidences of theinfluence 
of the marked engineering de- 
velopment during the past five 
years.—I cite examples which 
are typical: 


a A very simple eight-cylinder 
engine, notable for its clean de- 
sign, unusual accessibility and 
reduction in number of parts. 


6b The general use of alloy steel 
forgings instead of the conven- 
tional malleable iron casting. 

ce The achievement of lightness 
by the introduction of hollow 
alloy steel shafts to replace 
solid shafts. 

@ The incorporation of new 
aluminum alloys. 

e The elimination of all driving 
gears in the engine with the 
exception of two small gears 
which operate the distributor. 

f The enclosure of all moving 
parts for protection against 
dust and oil, this construction 
applying to the entire cycle of 
movements from the engine to 
the rear axle. 


Use of straight rods: not one 
bent rod in the entire car. 
Power travels in a straight line 
from engine to rear axle. 
Lubrication has been greatly 
simplified and the number of 
lubrication points reduced. 


The use of ball and socket self- 
adjusting jointsoncontrol rods. 


Among the following points 
of design will be recognized 
many features which have 
originated and are exclusive 
with the LaFayette, several 
of themvaluable contributions 
to the science of automotive 
engineering. 


A hollow crankshaft of large 
diameter with five bearings— 
a bearing on each side of each 
crank, one factor which makes 
possible extremely high speeds 
and increases life. 


A hollow camshaft with six- 
teen cams, one for each valve. 


The lubrication of camshaft 
bearings by oil under pressure. 


Valve tappets operate directly 
on cams without rocker arms, 
and necessary angle of valves 
brings the valve ports closer to 
center of combustion space, 
thus increasing thermal and 
valve efficiency at all speeds. 


Front end chains adjustable 
from outside of crankcase—a 
patented device. 


Advanced type of manifolding. 
Exhaust manifolds cast inte- 
grally with cylinder blocks. 
Exhaust gases led away from 
lower side of each block by 
single connection. 


LaFayeTre patented dual- 
action water pump direct- 
driven from the crankshaft, 
eliminating all gears and their 
attendant auxiliaries. 


Thermostatically controlledair 
circulation keeps engine cool 
for quietness, while exhaust- 
heated intake ensures proper 
vaporization of fuel. 


Vertical radiator shutters ther- 
mostatically controlled. 


LaFayeTTE patented com- 
pensated fan drive, without 
lubrication. 


LaFayette patenteddevice for 
removing water and sediment 
from oil, without removing oil 
pan or draining oil supply. 


Pressure relief valve integral 
with oil pump, circulating only 
oil actually used in lubrication, 
thus adding to life of oil supply. 


Oil which passes through large, 
hollow crankshaft tends to 
cool connecting rod bearings 
as well as lubricate them. 


Front axle of reversed Elliott 
type. 

Torque tube which relieves 
rear springs of every duty ex- 
cept springing car and prevents 
chattering of brakes. 


No slotted links in brake con- 
trol rods. 


Rear spring shackles always in 
tension, which tends to elim- 
inate rattle. 


‘Pinion and sector type of brake 


equalizing differential. Dust- 
proof, fool-proof construction 
—a positive mechanical device 
ensuring uniform reliability of 
brake equalization; prevents 
skidding. 

Speedometer drive enclosed in 
transmission. 


THe dignity of the La- 
FAYETTE in its physical aspect 
and the brilliancy of perform- 
ance, consequent upon the ex- 
cellence of its engineering, 
have given it rank among the 
finest motor cars of the world. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Oars Ail’ InpiaNapouts 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 

There has been a popular concept that 
the increased costs of railroading would be 
borne entirely by increases in the freight 
rates. I think that I am now in a position 
to say that this concept is quite wrong. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
which has been intrusted the rather diffi- 
cult problem of adjusting railroad rates of 
every sort so that the roads will receive the 
so-called “‘six per cent guaranty,’’ is in- 
clining rather stiffly to the belief that the 
passenger-carrying end of a railroad should 
assume its proper proportion of the ex- 
penses of conducting the entire enterprise, 


a condition which has not always prevailed . 


in past years. 

Mr. McAdoo while overlord of our rail- 
roads put into effect one rather radical 
change in railroad rates which met with 
the unqualified approval of most of the 
traffic experts. In addition to establishing 
a flat charge of three cents a mile, save 
where a higher rate of fare already pre- 
vailed, he ordered a supercharge of one- 
half a cent a mile for all tickets to be used 
in parlor cars or sleeping cars. Later and 
under pressure from a group of senators he 
revoked this supercharge. The passenger- 
traffic men were annoyed—to put it mildly. 
The supercharge was really their idea; they 
regarded it as a really scientific way of 
making the Pullman cars, carrying from 
twenty-five to thirty-five passengers, come 
nearer the revenue basis of a day coach 
with seats for seventy to eighty passengers. 

As a matter of fact the railroads should 
share more generously in the earnings of the 
Pullmans than they hitherto have done. 
With a few exceptions they have not often 
had their fair share of the revenue of this 
vast fleet of passenger equipment. And 
this is of real importance in a land which 
to-day demands Pullman service at every 
point and of the highest class. The de- 
mand is for compartments and for drawing- 
rooms; berths or sections are taken only 
under compulsion; and tourist cars travel 
nearly empty. 

If the railroads had to begin again it is 
probable that they would organize a Pull- 
man company on a nonprofit basis; very 
much as the Associated Press is organized 
andconducted byitsmembership-newspaper 
basis. It would be in effect a car pool, such 
as is frequently organized for the joint use 
of freight equipment of various sorts. The 
advantages of such an organization as the 
Pullman Company are obvious, even to a 
layman. It insures, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a reservoir of extra sleeping 
car and parlor car equipment that may be 
used north or south or east or west as 
emergency may dictate. Five hundred 
cars, or any considerable proportion of that 
number, for a national convention of one 
of the big parties, the Elks, the Shriners or 
the Rotarians, would be a vast burden even 
upon a sizable single railroad. Such an 
order is part of the day’s work for the 
Pullman folks. They balk only when three 
or four of them come within a week; and 
they are struggling against their own sort 
of car shortage. 
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It is not feasible apparently to attempt 
the reorganization of the Pullman system 
at this late date, wherefore the demand on 
the part of the passenger experts for the 
supercharge for the users of the service— 
a demand which is not unlikely to be met 
by the authorities at Washington; there are 
other supercharges also likely to come— 
rather than a flat raise of the standard 
or basis fares at the present time. The 
question of free baggage is a perpetual 
annoyance to the passenger auditors and 
actuaries and, I think, rather more justly so 
than the Pullman supercharge. Just why 
a man who is carting 150 pounds of lug- 
gage up in the forward end of the train 
should ride for the same price as he who 
goes without this extra demand upon the 
resources of the railroad has never been 
quite clear in my mind or in the minds of a 
good many other men who have studied 
into this situation. 

The Railroad Administration considered 
for a time a flat ten-cent terminal charge 
for the handling of a trunk or checked bag 
at each end of the haul. The idea was 


N EVERYDAY life, before the average 

man signs a paper of any kind he wants 
to know what it is all about. Usually he is 
satisfied only after he has read the paper 
through and feels sure he understands what 
it will do for him and what it will let him in 
for. If it is a paper with other signatures 
besides his own—an agreement, a round 
robin, a petition, a protest, a nomination— 
he looks to see who else has signed it, sizes 
up the signers in his mind, decides whether 
or not they are his sort, know what they 
are talking about and carry weight in the 
neighborhood. Finally he is likely to ask 
himself: Will the thing work? Then he 
signs or refuses to sign. In either case he is 
able to give his reasons. And if he signs he 
has a fair idea at least of what he and the 
other signers have agreed to do and what 
are their rights and benefits. 

He has taken this trouble to inform him- 
self because he has a wholesome fear of 
what may happen to him if he signs the 
wrong paper. Perhaps he signed the wrong 
paper once before; at any rate he has heard 
of persons who did and of the unpleasant 
things that occurred to them in conse- 
quence. The sight of the paper he is asked 
to sign, the pen put into his fingers, the 
fact that the signature is going to bind him 
and that if he signs he cannot later get 
away with the plea that he did not know 
what was in the paper—these are what 
make him stop, look and listen. 

But, on the other hand, keep the paper 
away from him, ask him only what he 
thinks about the subject, and in most cases 
he will say offhand ‘“‘Fine!”’ “No good!”’ 
or “Oh, I don’t know!” and let it go at 
that. In this case he has not been asked to 
sign anything and as far as he can see there 
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finally rejected as being too complicated 
for adoption at that time. But it shows the 
trend of the passenger-fare situation at this 
moment. The other day I rode on the new 
San Diego and Arizona through the wonder- 
ful Carriso Gorge from FE] Centro down to 
San Diego, 148 miles. I rode on a ticket 
which cost me $5.40, with war tax, and 
which expressly stated upon its face that it 
was not good for checking baggage. Had I 
wished that privilege that selfsame ticket 
would have cost me $6.48. It is hardly ger- 
mane to say that this lowered-rate ticket 
was installed to meet competition from a 
through stage line. The point is that it isa 
bully illustration of scientific rate making; 
the fare made to attract passenger traffic 
and yet recognizing upon its face the differ- 
ence in service to be rendered, 

Upon lines such as these the more imme- 
diate readjustments in our passenger fares 
are apt to come. The mileage-book system 
may or may not be retained. It is probable 
that the convenient universal mileage book 
which was put into effect by the United 
States Railroad Administration will be 


is no call for positive action on his part. 
So, being busy with other things, he is con- 
tent to pass up the idea that all this person- 
ally concerns him. It is like a passage in 
history or a part of the landscape, impor- 
tant of course, but, in his estimation, less 
vital to his interests than the price of beef- 
steak, the stock-market quotations, cer- 
tainly not so vital as the contract in his 
pocket for new business and not so enter- 
taining as the day’s baseball score. 

This is about the mental attitude of nine 
out of ten citizens and citizens-to-be with 
regard to a paper known as the Constitu- 
tion of the: United States, a paper by all 
odds, not excepting the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which means more to them 
individually, to their rights politically, to 
their comfort economically, to their present 
safety and peace of mind and to their fu- 
ture security and happiness than does any 
other document in existence. A paper 
which, in setting forth the great principles 
of his Government, affects directly the acts 
of everyone in the country every day in the 
year, and which, in effect, every American 
separately signs when he qualifies and takes 
the oath of citizenship, thereby binding 
himself to do certain things for the Govern- 
ment and for himself and binding the Goy- 
ernment to do certain things for him. 

But just what are these things provided 
by the Constitution? And just how mate- 
rial to the welfare and happiness of indi- 
vidual citizens and the citizens-to-be are 
they? This is what the Constitutional 
League of America, a voluntary associa- 
tion of citizens, now proposes to make plain 
to every man, woman and child in the 
United States. It plans to “‘sell’’ the Con- 
stitution to the people by showing them 
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And we would have gotten away with it, too, only 
Floppit Rosenberg had to go to work and fall over my 
wardrobe trunk looking for a corkscrew in the dark, and 
Miriam Rees choked on an olive and we all got giggling, 
and Winkie—she was the Officer of the Day—she heard us 
and reported us. 

And Mother L came chasing over and gave us an awful 
talk and porched us the whole next day. 

And during swimming, while we were supposed to be 
porched, the counsellors’ bloomers happened to get stolen. 
Well, you know how camp is. All the girls go round in 
middies and bloomers, and if somebody hides your bloom- 
ers while you’re in the water you haven’t got much to get 
across the field and up to the bungalows in. It was the 
first time anybody thought of it, and it made a terrible lot 
of excitement in camp. 

“Well,” said Mother L, “‘I’m waiting. I want to know 
which girl or girls broke their patrol and hid the counsel- 
lors’ bloomers, and also where they are hid.”’ 

Nobody answered. 

Mother L tapped with her foot on the office floor. 

“This whole bungalow does without dessert until those 
bloomers are restored. And for breaking your patrol you 
are porched again to-morrow—with a counsellor on guard! 
I am heartily ashamed to think that my Senior Bungalow 
would % 

“What makes you think,” interrupted Georgie—she 
was the only one that had sense enough to even think of 


‘asking—‘“‘ what makes you think it was us?”’ 


“T know it was you—or one of you. Now, I do not like 
to punish the girls who are not responsible but who from a 
mistaken sense of loyalty are keeping still. So if the girls 
who had nothing to do with it will step forward $4 

Of course nobody made a move. 

So after a while she said, “ You know how 
I hate these punishments!’’ Well if she does 
nobody keeps making her hand them out, say 
I. “So if the girl who is to blame will confess I 
will lift the band from the whole bungalow, 
and as an additional reward for honesty she 
may go along on the overnight 
hike to Lake Ursuline.” 

There was great fidgeting byall. 
Suddenly I had an inspiration. 


She Told Them That if She Ever Saw Them Even Look at Any of Her Girls They Would be Fired So Fast 


it Would Take Their Breath Away! 


GROSVENOR 
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I cleared my throat, but Georgie shook her 
head at me, and thinking it was a hint to not 
say anything, I didso. And anyway, Smiriam 
Grease beat me to it. 

“T did it, Mother L!”’ she said. 

The big bluff! She never did! Mother L looked at her. 

“Miriam Rees, don’t lie. You never did a thing like 
that in your life. You haven’t the brains or the courage. 
Report to the council to-morrow morning after Camp 
Meeting, for lying. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, Mother L, but I ——’”’ 

“Never mind what you. As for the rest of you, since 
you will not confess you are porched again to-morrow, 
under guard. And no dessert until those bloomers re- 
appear. And when I do find out, as you know I shall, rest 
insured it will go worse with you. Now you may go. 
Eulalie, what is the matter with you? You look as though 
you had been stealing sugar and were caught with your 
hand in the bowl.” 

I was so dumfoundered I couldn’t speak. For I never 
steal sugar, and anyway I always use the tongues. 

Before I could get my breath back Georgie said, ‘‘ That’s 
the way she always looks when you’re displeased with her.” 

“Indeed! And who spoke to you? Please let Eulalie 
speak for herself !”’ 

But I had nothing to say, and finely she let us go. 

We told the bunch we were porched again, and they all 
looked sort of sorry for us. But I bet in their heart of 
hearts they wished they had of thought of hiding those 
bloomers and snapping pictures of the counsellors running 
across the road with their feet through the sleeves of their 
sweaters, like we did with my camera, which Georgie had 
happened to have brought over with her. Some of the 
counsellors whose other pair of bloomers was in the wash, 
were kind of sore about the whole thing. But wait till 
they see those pictures! 

Miss Rawes went by with the midgets and the mail bag. 
Going to the post office is a midget privilege. They have 

so little out of their life at 
that tender age. 

; “Can I go with you to the 
, post office, Miss Rawes?”’ 

; Georgie called out. 
Fi “You can go jump in the 
* : lake,”’ replied Miss Rawes. 
be She’s the most popular Jun- 
ior Counsellor at camp be- 
cause she is always ready to 
joke with we girls. I’m go- 
ing to be like she is when 
I’maJ.C. Unless I should 
happen to marry too young 
to ever be a Junior Counsel- 
lor, which I cannot help hay- 

ing a feeling I will. 

The girls began talking 
about the mail they expected 
to get. A lot of the girls get 
letters from boys. In some 
camps they don’t let you. 
But at Eileen they don’t cen- 
sure the mail at all. 

“T hope there’s a letter 
from Mother,” said Mattie 
Caspar, “saying when she'll . 
get here.” 

Would you believe a little 
thing like that would lead to 
the most marvelous experi- 
ence of a lifetime—just her 
saying that about her 
mother? When you stop to 
think of it, which most peo- 
ple don’t, isn’t life a mar- 
velous thing? 

Someone asked, ‘‘ Where’s 
she going to stay, Madagas- 
car?” 

“At the Wayside House in 
Soangataha. Andshe’s going 
to bring up my net dress and 
take me to the hop Saturday 
night.” 

Mrs. Caspar is such a mar- 
velous mother! Most of our 
mothers when they do come 
up, they only take us for a 
ride or something and never 
think of taking us to a dance 
or.anything. But Mada- 
gascar’s mother is so con- 
siderate! 
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Georgie said, ‘‘Oh, those hops at the Wayward House 
aren’t much. The Inn is the only place around here!” 

“Of course—The Inn! But who’s going all the way 
over to Highland to dance?” 

“We may,” answered Georgie, “Lollypop and I.” I 
hate Georgie to call me that. But she says she can’t help 
it. When she starts to say Lalie, the rest just pops out. 
That was the first I knew about we going to The Inn. 

“How are we going to get there?” I inquired, ‘and 
with who?” 

“‘T have some friends camping over in that neighbor- 
hood,” replied Georgie, giving me a look about something 
or other. ‘‘They’ll probably drive over for us.” 

“Huh!” said Madagascar. “TI see you going!” 

“What do you want to bet?” 

““A box of fudge.” 

Well, that bet started something which may really 
change my whole life. Isn’t it marvelous the way the 
most important things in our life 
sometimes start from something like 
that that you don’t think a thing of, 
at the time? And to think there are 
some people that think there is no 
God! 

“You’re on,”’ said Georgie and she 
jumped up and began brushing the 
dirt off of her bloomers. 

“Where you going?” I inquired. 

“For a swim.” 

“For a swim!” everybody cried, 
and some of them began to laugh the 
way they always do when Georgie 
says anything, if it’s a joke or not. 

“Huh!” remarked Smiriam. “I’d 
like to see you go swimming after 
supper !’’ 

“Why, Smiriam Grease! Rawes 
just gave me permission! Didn’t 
you hear her tell me I could jump 
in the lake?” 

“Why, Georgie!”’ I cried. 
didn’t really mean that!’’ 

Georgie stopped. “Do you really 
think she didn’t, Lollypop?”’ 

“T’m sure she didn’t,” I replied. 
And all those idiots laughed harder 
than ever.. Georgie looked at me as 
much as to say, “‘What’s the joke?” 
And I looked at her as much as to 
say, “Mon Dieu, how should I 
know?” Georgie and I have been 
chums almost since infancy, you 
might say, and I suppose that ac- 
counts for the perfectly marvelous 
understanding there is between she 

and I. 

The girls began begging for a song. 
Georgie’s: been going to Eileen ever 
since it opened, and she made up 
most of the camp songs. I don’t 
think much of some of them, but I 
will say that if it wasn’t for Georgie, 
Hileen would hardly have any songs 
at all. 

“Give us a song, Georgie!” 

“Give us Eileen, I lean.’’ 

“Sing Spaghetti.” 

“No! Counsellors.” 

“All right,” said Georgie, “‘as long 
as you all want the same thing, and 
all are in favor of Beautiful Camp Eileen, I will proceed to 
sing that noble ballot.” 

A howl went up. “Yea! Beautiful Camp Eileen!” 

I shook my head at Georgie. For although she is the 
most marvelous girl in the world, her taste in songs is 
something awful. Beautiful Camp Eileen is really one of 
the silliest things. But she didn’t get my signal. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly marvelous, Lollypop?’ she asked. 
“At home even my dogs howl when I sing, and here they 
sit up and beg for it.” Which was a good joke, because of 
course dogs sit up and beg but people don’t. “It only goes 
to show,” she went on, “that there’s no profit in being 
appreciated at home.” 

Before I had a chance to tell her that isn’t the way that 
goes, she started to sing that vile song. In lots of places it 
doesn’t make any sense at all, and I can’t understand why 
somebody at camp doesn’t tell her. I’ve tried to, enough 
times. It’s to the tune of The Dummy Line and they 
all join in the chorus. 


“She 


The girls who go to other camps 

They got no style and they look like tramps 
But the finest girls you’ve ever seen 

Are the beautiful campers at Camp Eileen. 


Chorus 
At Camp Hileen, at Camp Lileen, 
Where the grass is blue and the sky is green, 
They douse your head with kerosene 
When they get you at Beautiful Camp Eileen. 
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The idea of her mentioning anything about having our 
heads kerosened against—well, you know what I mean. 
Some young girls have no sense of shame, or humor 
either, say I. You can’t expect much from some of the 
others, but I feel awfully disappointed in Georgie some- 
times. 
We all have skin as smooth as silk 
Because we always drink our milk 
Our hearts are pure, we have no faults 
Because we take our Epsom Salts. 


Mornings we don’t rise till ten, 

Servants bring us breakfast then. 

We always bathe in porcelain tubs 

And the counsellors give us alcohol rubs. 


Luncheon’s served at one, dear heart, 
On solid silver, a la carte 
And Mother h’L goes out and gets 

, Each girl her monogrammed cigarettes. 


# opie 
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“‘Don’t Cry, Dearie,’’ She Said, “‘the Pain Will Stop” 


Basket ball’s too rough a game 

Ping pong, though, is sweet and tame. 

It does not wear us out at all 

We always have a counsellor to chase the ball. 


Supper is a meal de luxe 

Served by ten Ritz Carleton cooks 

The Juniors find it very hard 

To order all in French from a menu card. 


Every evening we rejoice 

Riding in the camp Rolls-Royce 

To the Wayward House we all repair 

And dance all night with the boys down there. 


Georgie came to me in wild excitement. ‘‘ Mother 
h’L’s going away!”’ 

“ee Away? ” 

“Yep. And Simp’ll be in charge. Yea bo! We can do 
anything we like!” 

““What’s Mother h’L going away for?” 

“A rest,” replied Georgie. She always knows every- 
thing about everything in camp. ‘‘She’s a nervous wretch 
between the chef threatening to leave if the kitchen man 
doesn’t, and the housekeeper siding with the kitchen man 
and Bareknees Eckstein straining the tender in her foot, 
and Daffy Miller’s mother saying she looked underfed. 
But don’t mention it toa soul. It’s a dark secret.” 

And sure enough a couple of days later Mother L got a 
telegram to come to her sick aunt, and Miss Simpson was 
left in charge. Poor Simp! 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Well, I don’t know what Mother L will 
say to my letting you two go off to Saratoga 
alone. But there doesn’t seem anything 
else to do, and probably it’s better than 
letting one of you go alone. But don’t miss 
the bus back, Georgie. Remember, you’ve 
only got two hours in Saratoga. You take 
Eulalie to the dentist and then go right 
over to Ross’ agency and don’t lose any 
time. I want you to catch that two o’clock 
bus back to Soangataha and the five o’clock 
stage back to camp.” 

“Tf I should miss it 

“Now, Georgie, don’t Het anything 
like that. You're not going to miss it. 
Hear?” 

“Of course I’m not. But if I should I 
could go right over to Aunt Phoebe’s 

“You won’t miss it,’ ’ said Simp, ‘ 
mind your peas and cues.’ 

“Who’s your Aunt Phoebe?” I asked 
while waiting for the stage. 

“Well,” said Georgie, “‘she’s our laun- 
dress. She works in Saratoga summers.’ 

. ‘Oh, Georgie!’’ 

* “What's the matter? I said she wasn’t 
my real aunt, didn’t I? And Dr. Peters is 
her dentist. I didn’t say he was white, did 
I? I only said he was good!”’ 

Nobody saw us off, everybody being 
busy getting ready for the hikes and et 
cetera. We are only one hour from Soanga- 
taha by the stage. From Soangataha 
there’s one bus a day to Saratoga and back. 
If we missed that. didn’t have a 
chance to talk to Georgie about her idea, 
but somehow I had a hunch we were going 
to miss that bus. And I guess Simp had 
one too. Because the last thing she said 
was, “Tf you do miss the bus—remember, 
you're not to miss it! But if you do—go 
straight to your aunt’s.” 

The stage was empty and we got in the 
front seat alongside of Timmy. He is a 
friend of ours. Whenever we expect a box 
by express Georgie waits at the rusty bench 
up the road and he gives it to her instead of 
taking it to camp and having it confiscated. 
And then Mother L wonders how we always 
manage to have feeds in The Better ’Ole! 

Timmy’s an awfully funny man. He 
knows everything that’s happened around 
here since the beginning of the Christian 
error. But when he talks he doesn’t look 
at you or move his mouth and he has 
sunken cheeks and a bad cough and is very 
pale and a mimic. At the rusty bench he 
stopped and Georgie got out and you can 
imagine my feelings when I saw her climb in 
again with her suitcase! 

Timmy talked all the way to Soangataha. 
He told us Lady Bumberell was closing up 
her place. It seems she has ulsters in. the 
stomach and had to go to New York. 
Timmy was to pick her up on his return trip 


“if you 


1 Broke Down and Cried Like a Baby. Georgie Put Her Arms Around Me 
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FURNACE HEAT. FOR EVERY HOME 


PIPELESS” 


“pURNACE 


Sooner or later you must solve anew the 
problem of heating your home—because 
old, wasteful methods cannot be continued 
with the ever-rising cost of fuel. 


Why not solve this problem zow—in the 
light of modern science—with the patented 


CaloriC’ Pipeless Furnace? 


The CaloriC is the wonderful, patented 
system of heating buildings by natural cir- 
culation of air. It is an established, scien- 
tific fact that the CaloriC heats homes 
more thoroughly and more uniformly, 
with % to % less fuel. 


OVER 100,000 SATISFIED USERS 
in every state in the Union—many in your own neighborhood 


The CaloriC is sold under a written, 
Moneyback Guarantee to give you sat- 
isfaction. Made by the largest manu- 
facturers of warm-air furnaces in the 
world. Heats homes of 18 rooms or 
less through one register. Costs less 
than stoves necessary to heat same 
space. No alterations. No plumbing. 
Usually installed in a day. 


We advise summer installation, while 
there is ample time for the very best 
service. Enormous demand makes a 
shortage imminent and an early order 
will protect you against possible disap- 
pointment. Write today for details or 
see nearest CaloriC dealer without delay. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
The Monitor Family 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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101 Years in Business 
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THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE- CASING PATENT 


© THE M, §. CO. 1929 
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MEX who have experimented 
for years become enthusias-’* 
tic boosters for Durham-Duplex 
blades at the very first stroke. 

Made of finest oil-tempered 
Swedish steel, these wonderful 
hollow-ground, two-edged, detach- 
able blades make short work of 
the toughest beard, without a sus- 
picion of “heating” or ‘‘pulling’’. 
And—you can use Durham-Duplex 
blades again and again and again. 
Shaving Economy as well as 
shaving Comfort. 


Additional Blades” 
50 Cents for a package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 


wouuvVouvouUuOUVUY 


JERSEY CITY, U. S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 


STANDARD SET. 
Razor, safety guard 
and 3 two-edged 
blades, packed in 
durable, sanitary 
case of American 
ivory, One Dollar 
Complete. Other 
sets $2 to $12. 


Bay a Durham-Duplex today 
from your nearest Dealer 


A Real Razor-made Safe 
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to Blue Ridge. She could afford a car if 
she wasn’t so niggerly. She’s a queer old 
dame that lives next to Eileen, and there is 
nothing but war between she and us all the 
time. She would rather let her berries rot 
than have we pick them. And she almost 
ruined our swimming for us by buying up 
the only bit of sandy beach on the lake. It 
used to be free to anybody and we could 
take our beginners there. The rest of the 
lake was a vile, muddy bottom and if you 
wade in it you go up to your neck in mud. 
So now we have to throw our girls off the 
dock with life preservers, and there is no 
love lost between she and us, you can rest 
insured. 

‘Tf she goes for good, good!’’ said Georgie. 
“‘We can use our sandy beach again.” 

“Oi hear,” replied Timmy, “she’s put- 
ting a caretaker in.”’ 

“The oldshe-devil!”’ said Georgie. ‘Why 
is she so down on Hileen?”’ 

“Qi don’t know’s oi know, roightly””— 
Timmy began, but Georgie interrupted 
him. 

“Timmy!” she said, and got it out of 
him. I always have to marvel when I see 
how she gets around other people and gets 
her own way with them. I’m glad she 
doesn’t try it on me, though of course she 
wouldn’t dare, because I’d see through her 
in a minute. 

It seems Lady B has the most idiotic 
ideas about camps. She thinks they turn 
out nothing but tomboys, and that girls 
should be girlish and not boysterous and 
should learn sewing and cooking instead of 
basket ball and diving. But all those ideas 
were dead and buried long ago! You can 
tell the kind of person a person is by their 
ideas, say I. 

Besides, she thinks only poor families 
that can’t afford to go away for the summer 
send their girls to camp and she’s crazy to 
sell her property for a lot of money and she 
thinks it runs down her property to have 
we girls next door. Poor families! I have 
to laugh! My father is the well known A. 
Prince, the Prince, of Norwalk, Conn. And 
Georgie’s mother is the Alma Moreland! 

Partof Lady B’speeveis because Mother L 
pays the natives such good wages they 
won’t come and work for her for nothing 
any more. But worst of all, once when she 
was on the stage she saw a case of wine 
delivered at Camp! Isn’t that a crime! 
And it was before Prohibition too! But 
she has such a grudge against liquor on ac- 
count of being a W. C. T. U. and a Pro- 
hibitionist and all that sort of stuff, that 
she got down on Hileen and had a bone 
against Mother L ever since. People like 
she ought to make out their last will and 
testimonial and drop off the top of a 
mountain, say I. 

At Soangataha I made a move to get off. 
Georgie held my arm. “Sit still.” 

“But the Saratoga bus will go without us.” 

“Leave it,’’ said Georgie. I suppose she 
expected me to get down on my knees and 
ask her questions. But what’s the use of 
asking a person questions if they just want 
to keep you guessing? So even when 
Timmy started back to Blue Ridge with 
we still on the front seat, I never gave her 
the satisfaction of asking her a single ques- 
tion. Just before we passed Eileen, Geor- 
gie dropped something on the floor and we 
both got down to look for it. When she 
finely found it, under her own foot—it 
was only a penny—we were past Hileen 
grounds, and there in the road, waving a 
fat old cotton umbrella, was Lady Bum- 
berell. She’s a sour looking old dame 
named Mrs. Henry. With her money she 
could afford to dress like a queen but she 
goes around so shabby if you saw her on the 
street you’d stop and give her arms. She 
got in the seat in back of us. 

A little further on a bunch of girls from 
Camp Pinemere got on. I don’t like to be 
sarcastic, but Pinemere really isn’t the sort 
of camp I’d want to send my daughter to. 
They take as much as a hundred girls and 
what kind of girls! And they have no camp 
spirit! Our girls dress all alike—tan sneaks 
and stockings, brown bloomers, tanmiddies, 
brown ties and tan hats—as my Mother 
says, a perfect sympathy in brown and tan. 
But Pinemere wear just any old middies 
with green bloomers and any old sweaters. 
And they’re very ordinary girls and very 
noisy. 

They gave a screechy old cheer when 
they saw the stage and then another— 
three rahs seven rays with Eileen at the 
end—when they saw us. I think cheering 
is sort of unrefined so I was awfully glad 
that Georgie didn’t give a return cheer, but 
only turned and thanked them. 
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THE SATURDAY 


It seems they were camping at a place 
near Highland. We took the Highland 
stage at Blue Ridge and got off at a narrow 
little trail that leads right down to their 
camp. Georgie stood at the top of the trail 
and gave a funny kind of a call. Somebody 
answered the same way and a few seconds 
later a boy in khaki came around the bend, 
and then another, and when they saw 
Georgie they came tearing up as if the 
grass was on fire at least, and it was Dean 
Ormond, the boy that lives next door to 
Georgie, and his chum Howard Diaz! 

They carried our suitcases down to their 
camp and on the way Georgie explained all 
about us being there and they introduced 
us to the two other boys they were camping 
with—the Farrell twins. One of them just 
got out of the navy and the other is a per- 
fect gentleman in every way. They’re all 
perfectly marvelous fellows, especially How- 
ard Diaz. He has the divinest black eyes. 
They say people with blue eyes should 
marry people with black. Of course I’m 
not thinking of marrying yet, and anyway I 
wouldn’t think of anybody I just met, but 
somebody I knew and respected a long 
time, although that wouldn’t stop me if I 
really loved a person. ‘ 

They had two tents to eat and sleep in 
and a shed for the Farrells’ flivver. It was 
two o’clock when we got there and wespent 
the afternoon talking and et cetera and 
then they made a fire and cooked us the 
most marvelous meal! They made the 
most wonderful coffee I ever tasted in a 
perculator and they told us all about their 
adventures in the war. Dean was wounded 
several times. Once when his leg was shot 
he tore up his shirt for a turnkey. And once 
a bullet skinned his neck and he said it just 
missed his juggler vein! And Howard was 
up in a balloon and it took fire and if it 
hadn’t of been for his thingumabob working 
allright, mon Dieu! Ineverwasso thrilled! 

I tried to remind Georgie about how were 
we going to get back and about the kitchen 
man and-et cetera but she told me to not 
worry as we would get back the way we 
came, only ride to Soangataha on the stage 
and then back again so as to look as if we 
had of come from there. And about the 
kitchen man, she would simply say she 
couldn’t get any and what could they do to 
her? And, asI told her, I wasn’t so worried 
about we getting home again as about we 
getting to the Inn in bloomers, 

“As to that,’”’ replied Georgie, “‘gaze!”’ 
And she opened her suitcase and there were 
two evening dresses! 

“For you,” she said and tossed me a 
dream of a deft blue Georgette. The other 
was black lace with long sleeves. 

“But Georgie! Where on earth ——” 

“ Counsellors’ closet.” 


“The coun 

“Yep. This is Rawes’ and that’s 
Winkie’s.”’ 

“Winkie’s!’’? Winkie is our most stuck 


up counsellor, I suppose on account of 
being engaged. Everybody knows she’s 
engaged, even if she wears her solitaire on 
her right hand, because of writing letters 
every night and never going out with the 
Caguas counsellors. “‘But she’ll kill us!” 

“Not if she doesn’t find out. It was the 
only one short enough for you.” 

“But how ——”’ 

“T just swiped them. They’ll never miss 
them because they only wear them to the 
Wayward House and Mother h’L made 
them all promise to not go while she was 
away.” 

Mon Dieu! I wish you could have seen 
us when we were dressed! I had to pin 
Georgie in the black lace but you couldn’t 
see it, being hid under the girdle. Even 
with her bobbed hair she looked about 
eighty in that dress. My hair was in puffs 
and the deft blue fitted me like the paper on 
the wall, as they say. All the boys re- 
marked that we looked ravished! 

““Where’d you get ’em?”’ I asked when 
she showed me hairpins and powder and 
everything. 

“Dramatics locker.’”’ Isn’t she a won- 
der? ‘Don’t put on so much,” she told me 
and took a towel and rubbed off some of my 
complexion. 

I was a little nervous stepping out of the 
flivver at the Inn and it being my first 
dance and all and never going out with 
boys, but I soon got over that. The floor 
was jammed and there were lots of girls 
standing around on the porch and in the 
doors that didn’t have all their dances 
taken like we. I felt sort of sorry for them. 
It must be awful to not be popular! 

All of a sudden, in the midst of the most 
marvelous waltz with Howard, Georgie 
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This is the stropper that strops diagonally and the spiral cylinder, y ’ 

the secret of the diagonal stroke. As you pull the strop back and forth it turns this cylinder. The circu- 
lar bands attached to the blade holder travel along the spiral track and move the blade crosswise while the 
strop is moving lengthwise. The exact diagonal stroke results. 


Strops re gular razors and 
all safety blades diagonally 


You want a good shave every 
morning. Then strop your razor 
every time — old-fashioned or 
safety—and strop it diagonally. 
Diagonally—that’s the right way 
to strop, as all good barbers and 
self-shavers know; 
the right way to 
perfectly line up 
the microscopic 
teeth of the edge 
for quick, comfort- 
able shaving. 

But how can you 
strop your razor 
right when you 
can’t get the diagonal stroke every 
time, when the pressure or the 
angle of the blade varies, or the 
strop sags? If barbers can’t do 
it perfectly, how can you? | 

Your answer is Kanner’s Slyde- 
Stroke Stropper—/¢he stropper that 
makes perfect stropping easy. You 
simply insert your blade—old- 
fashioned or any kind of safety— 
give it a few strokes and the job 
is done. As you pull. the strop 
back and forth lengthwise, the 
blade _moves crosswise on the 
strop—a double motion with one 
operation—giving both sides of 
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S/yde-Strok 


TRADEMARK © 


STROP? 


the blade the perfect diagonal 
stroke, from heel to toe, with the 
correct pressure and angle every 
time. 

If you use a regular razor, the 
Kanner Stropper keeps the blade 
keen, saves honing 
and lengthens its 
life. If you use a 
safety razor the 
Kanner Stropper 
saves buying more 
blades and gives 
you more shaves 
from each blade. 
No other device 
can do this so well, for this is the 
only stropper with the diagonal 
stroke. 

The Kanner Slyde-Stroke Strop- 
per is substantially built—I guar- 
antee it against any defect any 
time. All parts are high-grade 
steel, heavily nickel-plated; the 
strop leather is the finest. 

Get it at your drug, hardware or 
department store—Price $5. Try 
it for 60 days; then get your money 
back if you want it. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct from us. 

Free booklet, “How to Keep 
Your Razor Sharp,” on request. 


or 


Samuel Kanner, 556 Broadway, New York 


Representatives : 
Canada: Hale Bros., Montreal and C. C. Craig Co., Winnipeg. England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, France, Spain and Italy: Seaton McLennan, main office, Barrowfield St., Glasgow, 
Scotland. Australia: Partridge Agencies, Sydney, N. S. W.. New Zealand: H. E. Partridge & 


Co., Ltd., Auckland. 
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—yjust 
what happens when 
valves are leaky? 


Tiny bits of carbon harden in the furnace 
heat of your cylinders. Flake by flake 
they build themselves up in little ridges 
on your valves and on the valve seats. 


The carbon that collects is not soft—it is 

almost diamond-like in its hardness, and 

these tiny scars and cliffs of carbon pre- 
_vent the valve from closing tight. 


The Loss of Power 


Through the spaces between ridges pre- 
cious compression escapes—your power is 
lost—the engine labors on the hills and 
many other motoring ills ensue. 


Not only do you lose power, but you waste 
gas, you make the engine labor, you strain 
it at tasks too great for its weakened power. 


To Grind the Valves 


You can’t just wipe this carbon off. It’s 
toohardandflint-likeforthat. Butyoucan 
grind it off and grind it off correctly. This 
should be done every two thousand miles. 


Do It with Clover 


There’s a lot of valve grinding grits on the 
market—but only one Clover Compound. 
It’s patented—hard and fast—that’s why 
others use a free oil, soap or glycerine. 
Clover with a solid oil base cuts fast and 
cuts truly and never causes uneven seating. 


Get a Sample of Clover 
Clover is a solid oil that can’t run, mixed 
with an even and sure cutting abrasive. 
It won’t run and leave abrasives to cut 
without proper lubrication. It has no 
emery, no glass, no grit. 


If you turn your car over toa garage for 
valve grinding, specify Clover—good ga- 
rages will use it even without your asking. 


If you do it yourself—and it’s easy and in- 


teresting—send for free samples of Clover’ 


and Clover Instructional Bulletins which 
tell all about it. 


Experts agree that Clover is the best 
compound for cylinder lapping, fitting 
piston rings and for use in machine 


shops and factories 


Grinding and Lapping Compounds 


TPETUCEUUUU CECE CPOEEEO CEST EU TUE 
CLOVER MFG. CO., 


106 Main Street 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Please send me the Clover Instructional Bulletins and 
samples of Clover Compound for— 

{ ] Car Owner { ] Garage 

{ ] Distributor [ ] Industrial Use 


Technical questions 
gladly answered. 


Name____ 


Address__.__ 
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clutched me by the arm and dragged me 
through a French window onto the porch. 
““My Lord, Lolly, did you see her?” she 
whispered and began running down the 
porch steps and up the path like Elijah 
being chased by the bloodhounds. 

“Who?” I gasped in mortal terror. 

“Mother L!”’ she cried and headed for 
the garage. I began to tremble like a leaf. 

“Are you sure it was her?” 

“Positive. She’s got on her old beaded 
Georgette.” 

“Oh mon Dieu! Did she see you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Dean was cranking the flivver while 
Howard ran back for the Farrells. All of a 
sudden I broke down and cried like a baby. 
Georgie put her arms around me. ‘Don’t 
ery, Lolly dear. She didn’t see you. And 
besides, I got you in this.” 

I felt ashamed of myself for crying. The 
boys were all there and we started off. But 
we didn’t sing any songs the way we did 
coming down! We were silent as the doom. 
Every time a car came toward us we 
ducked. None passed us by because the 
little old flivver was moving along. It’s a 
wonder we got back to the tents alive. It 
showed that God wasn’t so very angry with 
us anyway. 

The first thing we did was take off those 
darn old dresses and get into our uniforms. 
I said to Georgie, “It’s a good thing the boys 
have two tents or where would we have 
slept? If they’d have only had one, we 
would have had to have slept on the ground. 
Didn’t you think of that?” 

“Well, I couldn’t think of everything, 
could I? I thought of how to get here and 
hair pins and safety pins and powder and 
rouge. What do you think I am, a thinking 
machine? J knew we’d manage once we 
got here.” 

And even if we hadn’t of been able to 
manage it wouldn’t have mattered because 
nobody slept a wink all night but the 
Farrells. We just sat around and talked 
about everything and the best way to get 
out of it all. It was decided that the boys 
should take us all the way to Soangataha in 
the flivver. Then we wouldn’t run into 
anyone and we could take the stage back 
from there as if we had of come from 
Saratoga. 

“What happens if you get caught?” 
asked Howard. 

‘Sent home,” replied Georgie. 

I couldn’t help it. I broke down and 
cried like a baby. ‘‘My mother will kill me 
if I get sent back!” 

“But you won’t get sent back unless 
you’re caught.” 

“But we’re sure to get caught now!” 

‘Don’t be a calamityike,’’ said Georgie. 
“We're all.right—yet. Only’’—and I could 
see even she wasn’t so exactly happy—“‘it 
would be better if we had a kitchen man.” 
At that weall felt pretty glum. ‘‘How would 
Ido?” asked Dean. ‘‘How would I do fora 
kitchen man?” 

“Huh! You’ve got to have experience!’ 

“What kind of experience?” 

“Oh—chopping wood and scouring pots 
and peeling potatoes.” 

“Say, what do you think I learned in the 
blooming war?” 

““And you got to know a little about 
cooking ve 

Culhacsiiness 

“Don’t be silly, Dean. Fine chance I’d 
have of getting by Mother L with you! 
She’d fire us all out!” 

“What? Fireme out? Me—a discharged 
soldier? And thrice wounded? Oncein the 
leg and once in the head ; 

““And once in the hearts of his country- 
men,’ said Howard. 

Dean went on “ and now needing a 
summer in the refreshing mountain air be- 
fore going back to hard labor 4 

“At Stevens,” put in Howard. 

Everybody had to laugh and Dean asked, 
“How much do you pay, lady?” 

“Sixty-five dollars a month.” 

“Oh, lady, what couldn’t I do with 
sixty-five dollars! Yea bo! Put me among 
the girls!” 

“T wonder ” began Georgie. 

“Do I go swimming?” 

; eet! But not with the girls. With the 
elp. 

“Oh, well,’ said Howard, ‘you can’t 
have everything. Don’t you need two 
kitchen men?” 

“No, but.we need a dishwasher.” 

“Well,’’ replied Howard, “in my heart of 
hearts I have always cherished an ambition 
to be a dishwasher ? ; 

“Tn a girls’ camp,” said Dean, and com- 
menced to sing: = 


> 
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“Who says that our dishwashers ain’t got no 


style 
They got style all the while, they got style all 


the while 


“T mean it,’”’ Howard said. “What say 
you, Dean, do we make Georgie let us take 
a shot at it?” 

“Sure. Come on, Georgie!” 

“Yes; come on, Georgie!”’ 

“They can’t do more than kill me,” said 
Georgie, ‘‘and they won’t do that because it 
costs so much to ship the body home from 
the mountains. But remember, you came 
from Mrs. Ross, the agency lady, and 
you’re a sad case. Young man wounded in 
the—the—where was it again?” 

“Defense of his country,’”’ said Howard. 

“Your duty to your country’s heroes, 
lady, remember! A trial is all I ask.” 

We all had fits laughing. ‘‘ Maybe she’ll 
fall for it,’ Georgie thought. 

“Never,” said I. 

“T never saw such a calamityike. She 
might! A wounded soldier! She won’t 
have the heart to not take him. And if 
him, why not Howard?”’ Why not indeed? 

On the way to Soangataha in the flivver 
I asked Georgie, ‘‘ What do we tell Simp?” 

“The truth, of course.” 

““Of course. But shouldn’t we be sure 
and tell it the same?” 

“Sure,” shesaid. ‘“‘I’ll tell the truth and 
you tell it the same.” 

When we passed the stage Georgie peeped 
from under the blanket, and sure enough, 
there on the front seat next to Timmy sat 
Mother L! Mon Dieu! 

Well, we got home without any more 
troubles, although we had enough already, 
and the first thing Mother L does is to give 
me the once over and ask me what did he 
do to my teeth! That I didn’t get heart 
failure that day wasn’t because I didn’t 
have plenty of chances to! 

Georgie spoke up. ‘‘He didn’t have to 
do anything. There really isn’t anything 
the matter with her tooth. It must have 
been ——*’ 

“You’d think,” interrupted Mother L, 
“that Hulalie was tongue tight the way you 
always answer for her. I asked you, 
Eulalie, how your tooth is?” 

“It doesn’t ache—now,” I managed to 
say at last. 

“That’s good,” said Mother L. ‘‘Now 
run along.”” Think of all that heart failure 
for nothing! And she took Dean and How- 
ard after hearing their heart-rendering 
story. Only she told them that if she ever 
saw them even look at any of her girls 
they would be fired so fast it would take 
their breath away! So they took all three 
suitcases over to their tent and later 
Cee got hers back from behind the wood 
pile. 

There is a pipe running from the linen 
closet down to the counsellors’ writing 
room. And if you should happen to be 
getting a towel you can hear everything 
they say down there if you should happen 
to have your ear on the floor. Georgie is 
monitress of the linen, which is a mean job 
that nobody wants, but Georgie says it’s 
worth it. 

She heard Mother L say to Simp, “‘I may 
be letting myself in for all kinds of trouble, 
but how could I turn them down? They 
were so evidently sincere and if we don’t 
get somebody soon the chef will walk out. 
But I’ll keep my eyes on them.”’ 

Mother L has good eyes, but they didn’t 
see that when Dean went to the wood pile 
after wood he left two notes there. And 
took two away. 

The next day Georgie said to Mother L, 
““My mother writes that my cousin may be 
over at The Inn.” 

“Your cousin? What doesshe looklike?” 

“They say she’s the image of me.” 

“‘She’s there. I saw a girl who looked so 
much like you—only older—when I was— 
when I—er—happened to be driving past 
The Inn—that I even told Miss Simpson I 
could have sworn it was you.” 

Georgie knew she said that to Simp. She 
heard her say it. 


“That’s why I ha 
thing,’ Georgie told 
mind easy. Now she w 
any more. So. That’s: 

But it wasn’t. Simp cal] 
the next day and showed u, 


Dear Miss Simpson :—it ra- 
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“T’'ll tell 
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“T haven’t told her yet, bi. 
be tickled pink over th 
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get rid of the feeling that the 
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That’s what they think. 4 
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bloomers were gone. 

“Whoever found them?” s 

“Mother h’L, of course. || 
' “Butshenever knew who @ 

“Sure, she did,” replied 
knew only one girl in camp 
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presently landed him in a trench where a 
squad of French infantrymen was await- 
ing the signal to go over the top on a 
forlorn-hope expedition into hostile terri- 
tory. Having nowhere in particular to go 
himself and not caring particularly where 
he might go, and only dimly aware that 
he was going anywhere at all, the young- 
ster joined these adventurers. 

In their company he journeyed across 
No Man’s Land to where a blast of fire 
from the watchful Huns wiped out a good 
half of the squad and left most of the others 
lying stunned and wounded where they 
had dropped. But just before this tragedy 
came to pass that same beneficent Provi- 
dence which had our hero in its keeping 
decreed that he should stumble into a 
shell hole, where promptly he was over- 
come by a compelling desire for slumber 
and where he lay sleeping serenely through 
all the horrors of the massacre. 

Fifteen minutes later a second wave of 
French raiders, following in the tracks of 
the decimated handful that had led the 
way, drove in the Germans, took some pris- 
oners and fell back again to the protection 
of their own breastworks. They brought in 
the battered survivors of the first wave, 
and along with them the Yank, still in- 
capable of being roused but without a 
scratch on him. Before long he was doing 
his sleeping in a forward dressing station. 

At dawn came a French general, deso- 
lated by the loss but intensely thrilled by 
the account he had heard of the desperate 
courage of his men, to pin decorations 
upon their breasts. 

The general passed down the line, kneel- 
ing by each outstretched form to make 
solicitous inquiry regarding the injury the 
man had suffered, and in the name of a 
grateful country to bestow the ordained 
honor upon him. He came to where the 
American was stretched out. At sight of 
the khaki among the horizon blues the 
commander was overcome by emotions of 
astonishment and enthusiasm. 

“Behold!” he cried out in French to the 
members of his staff who accompanied him. 
“Behold here a gallant American officer 
who volunteers for this undertaking and 
who falls fighting for France!” 

Alongside the American he stopped, 
murmuring his'sympathy. When his words 
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failed to rouse the recumbent one the 
general gently stirred him until the 
youth half opened one drowsy and 
heavy eyelid. 

“Ah!” cried the general, in English, 
“now you are awake. And of what do your 
glorious injuries consist?” 

**General,’”’ murmured the second lieu- 
tenant, ‘“‘I’m plastered.” 

‘“Ah, my poor one!”’ He turned to the 
members of his staff. ‘Gentlemen, this 
gallant one has been most terribly plas- 
tered.”’ And in the name of France he 
fastened a Croix de Guerre upon the tunic 
of the American, who already had gone 
back to sleep again. 

The chief merit of this story is that it is 
said to be true. 


The Hunting Season 


AST summer a well-known New York 
caterer took his small boy, Harry, out 
to Long Beach, Long Island, for a day’s 
romp. While digging in the sand the young- 
ster found a cheap watch, and his excite- 
ment was unabated for a month. The 
incident was forgotten by the father but 
not by the youngster. 

The other day little Harry saw the car 
pull up at the door to take his father as 
usual to his business. 

“Oh, daddy,” he teased, “‘won’t you 
stay away from the office to-day and: let 
William take us out to the beach?” 

“Tt’s too early for bathing, son,” de- 
murred the father. 

“T don’t want to go bathin’,” persisted 
little Harry. ‘‘Let’s go out there and go 
watch hunting.” 


No Longer a Badge of Honor 


OUR wealthy occupants of a stylish 

apartment house came down the eleva- 
tor clad in overalls for the recent parade 
that was to be New York’s protest at the 
high cost of clothing. 

The janitor caught sight of them as they 
departed. 

Immediately he went to the basement, 
discarded his overalls and put on a regular 
suit of clothing. In this he greeted his 
wealthy tenants upon their return. 

‘‘What’s the matter with your overalls, 
Henry? Aren’t you with us?” one of them, 
a broker, inquired. 

“No, I’m not. There was a time when 
overalls meant something. When I see you 
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The above is only one of 
the special models which 
is offered in the HERCU- 
LES line of spark plugs. 


Porcelain breakage, foul- 
ing electrodes and other 
spark plug trouble can be 
entirely eliminated in any 
engine, 


HERCULES plugs are 
capable of withstanding 
all the severe use and con- 
tinuous running to which 
the average Ford motor 
is subjected, permitting 
this sturdy, powerful little 
motor to deliver its maxi- 
mum efficiency under any 
and all conditions. Write 
for size chart showing 
models for other cars. 
Eclipse Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, 


_Ask Your Dealer for 
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A Personal Message 
to 350,000 Home Owners 


—and it will interest every actual 


or prospective building owner 


OU take pardonable pride in the beauty of your 
roof surfaced with Sta-so laminated slate—its 
beautiful colors of deep Indian red or cool sage green— 
its beautiful granular texture. You feel security in 
Sta-so’s ability to resist fire—the fact that it is proof 
against sparks or embers. And you recall with pleasure 


Sta-so’s moderate cost. 


Now your Sta-so’d roofing is about to meet its se- 
verest test. For all summer long the blistering sun 
will beat down unmercifully upon your Sta-so’d roof. 


Your experience with roofing may have taught you 
that ordinary roof surfaces turn traitor under the 


ruinous rays of the sun. 
attractive when new, fade 


The colors, so bright and 


or change tone under your 


very eyes. When autumn rolls around, out come 
pocketbooks to pay for paint or stain. 


It must be a source of deep satisfaction to you to 
know that your Sta-so’d roof will look as new and 
beautiful after the summer as it looks today; that 
Sta-so’s colors will neither fade nor change; ‘that 
they will retain their original beauty as long as the 


building stands. 


The manufacturers listed 
roofing with Sta-so. You can 


below surface their asphalt 
identify Sta-so’d roofing by the 


Sta-so label which appears on bundles of shingles and on 
rolls of roofing. Find the Sta-so label before you buy, 


Amalgamated Roofing Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Earber Asphalt Paving Co. Phila., Pa. 
Barrett Co. . = New York, N. Y. 
Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co. Chicago, III. 
B.F. Belson Mfg. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bird & Son, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Bird & Son, Inc. East Walpole, Mass. 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Flintkote Co. Boston, Mass. 
Ford Mfg. Co. . St.Louis, Mo. 
The Heppes Rfg. Division 
The Richardson Paper Co. Chicago, III. 
McHenry Millhouse Mfg. Co. 

South Bend, Ind. 


Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. York, Pa. 
National Asbestos Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
National Rfg. Co. . Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Pioneer Paper Co. . .Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reynolds Shingle Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richardson Paper Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Safepack Mills . . Boston, Mass. 
Si Fo Products Co. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Paint Co. . New York, N. Y. 
Usona Mfg. Co. . 3 . Aurora, Ill. 
H. F. Watson Co. 7 Erie, Pa. 


A. H. White Rfg. Cos New Orleans, La. 


Wilberite Rfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio : 
“a De 
Home at Westport, Conn., roofed 57 2? wee tees 
with Sta-so Surfaced shingles. is et s bee eae’ 
‘ : thaw, SOEs | es 

R 


At right: Photographic reproduc- 
tion of Sta-so Surfaced roofing. 
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gentlemen in them I feel like a soldier 
watching civilians wear the uniform when 
they’ve never been in the service.” 


An Enthusiastic Friend 


N THE New York National League 
baseball club there is a pitcher, strong 
of arm but not very well versed in letters. 
For two years he listened and endeavored 
to learn. During that time he became very 
enthusiastic about another ball player from 
his section of the country; so much so that 
Manager McGrawfinally becameinterested. 
“‘Say,’’ the manager asked of the pitcher 
one day, “‘I’ve just had a chance to sign the 
player you’ve been raving about. Tell me 
what build man is he—tall and rangy or 
short and stubby?” 
“Well, Mac, I couldn’t say exactly,” re- 
plied the young man. ‘‘I reckon he’s what 
you'd call mediocre.” 


A New York Bargain 


WO New York women were in a shoe 

store engrossed in the usual topic of 
places to live and the high rent. 

“Have you succeeded in getting an apart- 
ment?” one asked. 

“No, I am keeping my old one.’’ 

“But they’ve raised your rent, haven’t 
they?” 

“Oh, certainly, but considering the sur- 
roundings,”’ the other replied, ‘‘I am satis- 
fied to pay $125 a month—that’s only a 
raise of sixty dollars. I have so much air. 
Think of it, four of our windows come down 
to the floor and every one of them looks 
right out over the cemetery!” 


A Consoling Thought 


N NEW JERSEY the friends of Goy- 

ernor Edwards are telling of a trip they 
made to a penitentiary where he was to 
address the convicts. The party was a little 
late in arriving. 

The governor was immediately intro- 
duced. 
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“Fellow citizens,” he | 
tated. That form of addr 

“ Fellow—fellow—cony; 
started, and again stoppeg 

The whole assemblage }y 
in which the governor join 

“Anyway,” he announce 
straighten things out as q 
“*T am glad to see that sor 
got here.” 


Discriminating Agai 
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a special story about i 

The eclipse was 
about seven o’clock 

The reporter 
he very seriously e 
the phenomenon would o¢ 

“But,” he added apok 
Yorkers will not be able to 
throughout its passage oj 
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He Was Born a 


URING the examinati 

didates for admissio 
Alabama one of the prosp; 
though admittedly humo) 
ered a little too flippant i 
question. 

The president of the bo: 
sit on the young man, dec 
by the use of a legal ter 
obsolete, so he afterward 
years. | 

“Young man,” he aske 
would you do if you brou 
inue and the opposing e| 
troduce a plea of absque hi} 

“‘There’d be only one | 
young man replied witl| 
hesitation: “I’d ask for 
and look that one up.” 

He was admitted all rigt 
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OOD Cord tires for small cars 
are hard to get. It takes 
time to buildthem. The McGraw 
30x3%2 Cord has a// the quality 


and build of larger sizes. It 
delivers the full mileage of cord 
construction at its best. 


McGraw Cords for small cars 
have the proper oversize for com- 
fort and long wear. They start 
quicker, coast farther, save their 
extra purchase price in fuel the 
first few thousand miles. 


8000 Miles 


RETE 


McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories: East Palestine, Ohio 


Makers of Fabric and Cord Pneumatics, Standard 
and Hi-Tread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes. 
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method must be devised—that’s the logic of 
the situation—by which we can arrange now 
to have your long stock,”’ he told Mr. Payne, 
“cover your short contract,” he told his 
daughter. ‘‘That is,” he continued to ex- 
plain to her, ‘‘his bet cover your bet in some 
permanent form, and leave everything 
theoretically on my books just as it is.”’ 

“‘He’ll lend me his stock,” said Miss 
Fisher finally. 

“That’s it!’’ said her father. “That’s 
it! He’ll loan it to you in some permanent 
way.” 
aT knew that much,” said Miss Fisher, 
“about short selling.” 

And now both of the younger persons 
observed that Mr. Fisher stopped and 
looked from one to the other. 

“Of course,’ he said to Mr. Payne, 
“there may be some little difficulties in 
financing the matter, because of your hold- 
ing your stock on margin.” 

He stopped again, and both saw he was 
searching their faces. 

“There is one thing,’ he ventured then, 
“that would be ideal in a situation of this 
kind. Suppose, for the sake of argument,”’ 
went on Mr. Fisher after a pause, ‘‘we 
should have this situation: Suppose there 
was a young man who owned a certain 
amount of stock and, on the other hand, 
there was a young woman who had sold 
short the same amount, which covered his 
bet, let us say,’’ he said, and held off, 
archly observing the results of his supposi- 
tion upon his hearers. ‘‘And suppose, for 
the sake of argument,’’ he proceeded, 
“they married—following an engagement. 
Then — then,” he said, going on when 
neither replied, or indeed as much as 
moved a muscle or made a sign, besides a 
growing mutual ruddiness of complexion, 
“it would be the simplest thing in the 
world. This stock would be loaned to her 
to carry out her short contract. Technically 
she would have borrowed his stock. There 
would be no bona fide sale, no records of 
closing the transactions for either. They 
would not be closed, in point of fact. The 
Government would have no valid claim 
for the collection of its infamous confisca- 
tory tax and the money would stay right 
there in the family. What do you think 
of that for a scheme?”’ asked Mr. Fisher 


“Why ?’? Asked Mr. Fisher, Speaking Finally With Quiet Authority. ‘“‘Hidden Profits, That's Why’? 
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with a pardonable pride at a completed 
triumph of reasoning showing in his voice 
and eyes. 

“Don’t mind him!” said Miss Fisher 
after a moment, turning to Mr. Payne, her 
face quite flushed. 

“But didn’t I understand—didn’t I guess 
right,” exclaimed her father, “‘when I 
thought you two were practically engaged 
to be married?”’ 

““We are—or we were,” said Mr. Payne, 
starting speaking now in a strained and 
hollow voice. ‘‘At least I hoped so.” 

‘*Were!”’ cried Miss Fisher, her face con- 
siderably less rosier than it was: 

“Oh, if it were only possible now!” said 
Mr. Payne, suddenly straightening and 
raising his hands to his face. 

““Possible!’’ exclaimed Miss Fisher. 

“Can’t you see,’”’ said Mr. Payne, speak- 
ing almost like an automaton, ‘“‘what has 
happened?” 

“See what?”’ echoed Miss Fisher with 
dry lips. 

“‘How this postpones our marriage in- 
definitely?” 

“‘TIndefinitely!’’ cried Miss Fisher. 

““Can’t yousee how everything is changed 
by what’s happened?” 

“‘Changed!”’ cried Miss Fisher, growing 
quite rosy once again and sitting up 
straighter, a new and sharper light dawning 
in her eye. 

Mr. Payne, however, was now facing Mr. 
Fisher, without watching her. 

“Tt was true what you surmised,” he 
was explaining. “‘We had hoped, with your 
consent,” he said, bowing slightly to Mr. 
Fisher, ‘‘to be married—and married not 
long from now,” turning and looking with 
wan appeal to the face of Miss Fisher, 
which, however, met it with a hostile 
and rosy stare. 

“T had the means—I felt that I could 
marry,’ said Mr. Payne. ‘‘ But now sd 

“But now?” repeated Mr. Fisher, who 
had been listening with his mouth slightly 
ajar. 

“But now I have nothing upon which 
I could get married; no means on which I 
would be justified in asking any woman to 
marry me since the fall in Agmo.” 

“What do you want?” 

“What doI want?” returned Mr. Payne. 

‘| @ebrstrasten Ly! 
Haven’t you practi- 
cally $500,000?” 

“Certainly not,” 
said Mr. Payne. ‘‘You 
know and I know 
what has hap- 
pened. You 
have just fin- 
ished saying 
yourself that 


this money must be hers legally and not 
mine.” 
“‘But,’’ began Mr. Fisher, “‘in reality ——” 


“But in reality,” persisted Mr. Payne, - 


“it is and has been exactly the same. I 
appreciate—no one can tell how much— 
what she—what you have tried to do for 
me,” he said appealingly again, and turned 
his eyes away, once more repulsed by that 
growing, rosy hardness. 

“But you know and I know,” he then 
went on, “‘that money is not mine ethically 
or morally any more than it is legally. It 
was her judgment, not mine, that won that 
money. My judgment lost it; it was hers 
that won it finally.” 

“My judgment won it!” said Miss Fisher 
and was silent. 

“Moreover,” continued Mr. Payne, ‘‘it 
was made in the first place from money 
given in good faith, irrevocably, to her, or 
at least to you. Oh, can’t you see,” he said 
in a hoarse appeal to the young woman, 
‘that this money, or a part of this money, 
might properly be held to be your father’s 
because the original gift was perhaps to 
him; but never, by any course of reason- 
ing, could it be considered mine, even if I 
could have employed it—accumulated this 
money legally—which, as your father has 
shown, I could not possibly have done? 

“No,” said Mr. Payne, “‘the thing is so 
clear in principle that there is no debating 
it. That money, in spite of your kindness,” 
he said to both of them, “is not mine. It 
is hers—absolutely!”’ 

‘Say it is,’ said Mr. Fisher—‘“‘say it is 
hers! What of it? What difference does 
that make?” 

“What difference does that make?”’ re- 
sponded Mr. Payne slowly. ‘‘Why, ob- 
viously it makes all the difference in the 
world! Don’t you see?” he said, now turn- 
ing in a desperate appeal to his fiancée. 
“Don’t you see—on principle?” 

His appeal was met with a still rosier and 
still more repellent stare. 

“Can’t you see, as a matter of principle, 
Deborah?” he said, calling her for the 
first time in public by her first name. 
“Don’t be unreasonable! Don’t be un- 
fair! That money is yours—physically, 
ethically, legally. It was mine wher the 
stock was up—all mine. But now when the 
stock is all down it is yours—just exactly 
the same and for the same reason. Don’t 
you admit that?” 

“‘T don’t,” she stated laconically. 

‘And being your money, as it certainly 
is,”’ he went on insistently with his reason- 
ing, “I can’t—I wouldn’t have anything 
of my own to support you on.”’ 

“Of all ——” stated Miss Fisher, half 
rising from her chair. 

““T know!” exclaimed Mr. Payne hastily. 
“You say that! It might look so super- 
ficially. But think of it—my position— 
practically, fora moment. Justa moment! 
Just be still and consider it, as it would 
actually be day after day, year after year! 
Is there any- 
thing in the 
world more des- 
picable than a 
man who has 
to live on his 


wife’s money year af 
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under his management by the subtle bonds 
of the income-tax law. 


vii 


N MARCH 9, 1920, quite early in the 

morning, Mr. Augustus J. Halpin stood 
facing the stock board in the rooms of the 
brokerage house of J. Belgrave Fisher & 
Co. in that same sfdewise, or profile, atti- 
tude which was so familiar to students of 
Napoleon and to the older frequenters of 
the offices of J. Belgrave Fisher & Co. 

“The old girl’s got some life in her yet,” 
he said to the round, high-headed man with 
glasses in his hand who stood observing 
the board beside him. They were both 
apparently looking at the same point on the 
stock board under the department of mo- 
tors—at Agmo common. 

“T was wise,” stated Mr. Halpin, “to 
hang on to her just as I did.” For as a 
matter of fact, with but a slight assistance 
from that wealthy woman, his wife, he had 
held on to his Agmo through thick and 
thin. “‘There’s something going on there,” 
he continued. ‘‘They’ve got the bears on 
the run. They’re twisting them. They’re 
turning their flank. That stock has re- 
covered now over a third from its low. It’s 
gone right up, especially since that Supreme 
Court decision on stock dividends is out.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Fisher, speaking 
finally with quiet authority. ‘‘ Hidden prof- 
its, that’s why—following that wise de- 
cision registering the public opinion of this 
country concerning stock dividends; a de- 
cision which upholds and carries out the 
expectations of the brainy, farseeing law- 
yers of the financial district. Just as I 
prophesied—just as I prophesied it would.” 

Though Mr. Halpin did not seem to be 
listening carefully, Mr. Fisher went on 
nevertheless. 

“You are about to see another great era 
of prosperity in Wall Street and the coun- 
try at large from this—this wise, farseeing 
decision,”’ he asserted. “Why?” he asked. 
‘“‘Why?” heasked again, and then answered, 
going on: ‘‘Because it completes the pro- 
cess; the process upon which the best 
minds of this country—the minds of all 
sane, honest, patriotic citizens of the Re- 
public—have been at work during the past 
two years—the determination to prevent 
and oppose to the last limit of their strength 
the penalizing of American industry and 
effort by these insane and confiscatory in- 
come taxes. 

“As I have said so many times before to 
you,” he proceeded, ‘‘the big, strong, broad- 
gauged managers of the great corporations 
and their lawyers have planned to bring 
this about in two ways: First by hidden 
profits accumulated in their treasuries; and 
second by distribution whenever possible 
to their owners—their stockholders. And 
now that the Supreme Court has got this 
stock-dividend decision off its chest finally, 
the method of distribution of these profits 
to their owners lies open and we shall see 
now a new era of prosperity dawning in this 
country from now on. 

“‘And as for Agmo common,” he said 
significantly, ‘“you’ve probably heard the 
news about the hidden profits they’ve got 
there—how they had them covered up.” 

“T heard something,” replied Mr. Hal- 
pin noncommittally. 

“T always said they were there. You will 
give me the credit for that,’’ continued Mr. 
Fisher to Mr. Halpin. ‘‘There were hid- 
den profits there. There are everywhere— 
in all the corporations. In this case it was 
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those suspended profits from their great 
government contract which were still in 


dispute and which were very naturally and 


prudently kept out of their annual report. 
They were there, hidden conservatively; 
a little more conservatively, a little deeper 
than I would advise, but there just the 
same, and the market is now registering 
them.”’ 

And now he saw that Mr. Halpin was 
clearly not listening to him, but watching 
with unconcealed interest the entry of a 
tall, bronzed, angular man—a stranger in 
recent weeks in this office. 

“How are you? Welcome to our midst!” 
said Mr. Halpin, stepping forward with a 
quizzical and sardonic smile. ‘‘ How is the 
copper king?” 

“Not that as yet by any means,” replied 
Mr. Payne of Boston and Montana, shak- 
ing hands with the two men warmly and 
with whomever of his former seat mates 
there were still sitting their days out in the 
rooms of J. Belgrave Fisher & Co. 

“Come in, come in,” said Mr. Fisher to 
Mr. Payne finally, and the two soon found 
themselves again looking at each other over 
the bare, severe surface of the miniature 
directors’ table in the glass ro6m of Mr. 
Fisher marked “Private.” 

“Correspondence was not entirely sat- 
isfactory,” said the young man finally. 
“T felt that I might perhaps better come 
and see you about the settling of that 
matter between your—your daughter and 


” 


“ Exactly,” replied Mr. Fisher; ‘‘I have 


“Now let me understand it, please,’ 
said Mr. Payne, settling himself down and 
winding his legs together preparatory to 
mental effort. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Fisher. ‘My 
understanding of it is this: You two have 
together a profit which must stay indefi- 
nitely at approximately $500,000 if left 
as it is.” 

““Yes,”” assented Mr. Payne. 

“Tf left as it is—left as it should be—and 
not made subject by an entirely unneces- 
sary sale to the confiscatory depredations 
of -the income tax—kept as it should be. 
At least my daughter and I myself have 
felt that way.” 

“Very well,’”’ said Mr. Payne, bowing. 
f nything she—you wish, I also wish in 
this.”’ 

“T have asked her if she would close out 
her short account when Agmo was low, 
giving her a large profit,’ stated Mr. 
Fisher concerning his daughter. ‘‘But this 
she absolutely refused to do, saying, in fact, 
that the whole property being yours it must 
be kept intact as it is, without disturbing 
the certainty of its profits, and that in any 
case she would refuse to take the money.” 

And-at this Mr. Payne’s dark face, which 
had been red, grew noticeably more so. 

“So my feeling is this,’”’ continued Mr. 
Fisher: ‘‘So long as this matter stands as it 
is, I have decided on this form, subject of 
course to your approval, for my own pro- 
tection.”’ 

“T see,’”’ said Mr. Payne. 

“The stock which you owned has been 
transferred as a loan to the short account, 
which my daughter claims is yours, but as 
you know and I know cannot be yours under 
the law.”’ 

“Exactly,”’ responded Mr. Payne. 

“She having borrowed this stock by my 
arrangement,’’ continued Mr. Fisher, “‘ gives 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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When 
You Motor— 


—don’t forget to take along your 
Pelter ! 


Not only for the inimitable swag- 
ger style—but because leather 
coats make motoring so comfort- 


able. 


When it gets chilly towards eve- 
ning slip into your Pelter and 
you'll feel comfortably warm. 


If the road’s dusty, turn up your 
Pelter collar—and laugh at the 
dust. 


And if it should start to rain, 
just turn your Pelter to the Cra- 
venetted Gabardine side — lift up 
your windshield and you'll keep 
thoroughly dry. 

Be on the safe side. Always take 
your Pelter with you, no matter 
where you go—motoring,camping, 
hiking, hunting, fishing —every- 
where in the outdoors. 

You'll find it will come in handy, 
mighty often. 


For men, women and children. Look for 
the name on every ‘‘Pelter.” 


What store near you sells Pelters? If you don’t know, 
you ought to. Write and let us tell you. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 


Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A Quarter Century 
of fine coach building gave 


ee oa cers background to the first Mai- 
a bohm automobiles of. five 
Sf ae os oe years ago. Today the expert 
craftsmanship traditional of 

the Maibohm trademark is re- 

vealed in this descendant of a 

long line of illustrious an- 

fe es Cpe : cestors. A dignified car, free 

Bos = He = Be ee Sy ees from. ornate extremes, with 

| : oe | simple, high class coach work: 

ae OE a - an assurance of lasting pride 
a Be eee a ee © of ownership in Maibohm 
z | : : | - =the lightest good six made. 


- Maibohm, Sun dusky. Ohio 


‘Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 
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expected to furnish the great bulk of this 
tax, the working out of the problem has 
been more difficult and a much more elabo- 
rate matter. They could and did of course 
raise prices on their goods to secure a good 
liberal surplus over the excess-profits taxes 
for themselves. And then of course in ad- 
dition to this they would naturally put 
away as much as possible in hidden assets— 
profits. And now this wise decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, coming as 
it does, clears the air at last and frees 
these hidden profits for final distribution 
to their rightful owners—through the stock- 
dividend decision making stock dividends 
free from this income tax. 

“And so you see,” went on Mr. Fisher 
to Mr. Payne, “the country at large—all 
kinds of the larger and well-organized in- 
terests and classes—has worked out its own 
problem very well, leaving only one class 
which has really to suffer from the tax pay- 
ments—the large and necessarily unorgan- 
ized middle class, drawing salaries or returns 
from $2000 up—school-teachers, professors, 
clerks, salaried persons of all kinds who 
are unfortunate enough to have to pay their 
taxes fully and at the same time to help 
the corporations and business houses pay 
theirs also by the increased prices which all 
business is compelled to put on its goods in 
order to pay the Government’s taxes and 
lay aside its own surplus profits. 

““So you see,” said Mr. Fisher, drawing 
back to watch the effect of his thorough 
analysis of national conditions on Mr. 
Payne’s mind, ‘‘the country at large, with 
the exception of this special class, has now 
worked out its problems under the income 
tax very well indeed, just as we ourselves 
are now engaged in working it out in this 
instance—in this understanding between 
you and my daughter. 

“And now,” said Mr. Fisher, going on 
with this particular business again, “there 
is one more thing about this agreement: In 
case of the death ——” 

“Death!” interrupted Mr. Payne, red- 
dening suddenly. 

“of my daughter ——”’ said Mr. 
Fisher, and paused. 

“Your daughter!’’* cried Mr. Payne 
finally. at hope—I hope there is noth- 
ing ——’ 

“She isn’t well,” said Mr. Fisher, waving 
his glasses a little sadly, “‘of course. She 
isn’t so well as we might have hoped since 
that affair—this disagreement between you, 
this insult which she feels you have put 
upon her.” 

“Tnsult!’’ exclaimed Mr. Payne. 

“Certainly. Why not?” inquired Mr. 
Fisher, trying to speak fairly and judi- 
ciously. ‘“‘Why not, if you look at it 
broadly?” 

“Tnsult!’? repeated Mr. Payne, and 
stopped, swallowing quite openly. “Tell 
me,”’ he said in the voice of one able to wait 
ne longer, ‘‘how isshe? Is she dangerously 
ashes 

“No more perhaps than might be ex- 
pected,” said Mr. Fisher. “She has lost per- 
haps five pounds in weight. We are thinking 
of sending her to Florida before long. 

“Of course,’”’ he said, ‘I can see how you 
both feel. But I have felt for some time 
that if you could only get together in some 
way; if you could only effect a compromise 
in this matter—a compromise—a compro- 
mise is the thing always,’’ commented Mr. 
Fisher reflectively, ‘‘in all business of any 
consequence. And if you would only con- 
sent to see her and discuss ——” 

“Consent to see her!”’ cried Mr. Payne. 
“Consent to see her! I cannot see her. She 
will not see me. She has stated so over and 
over again.” 

“Tt is possible,” replied Mr. Fisher 
thoughtfully—“‘ possible that I could ar- 
range it so you might see her.” 

“‘Not with her consent,’ said Mr. Payne. 
“T know that too well now.” 

“Well, without it then,” returned Mr. 
Fisher. ‘‘Would you—could you arrange 
to drop in here at, say, four o’clock this 
afternoon?” 

“Why, certainly!” answered Mr. Payne. 

“T think, if so,” said Mr. Fisher—‘“‘if so 
I could get her in here.” 

“To meet me?’’ cried Mr. Payne eagerly. 

“Not to her knowledge, you under- 
stand,” said Mr. Fisher, ‘“‘but upon some 
pretext or other. And then you yourself 
could happen in—to see me. The office of 
course at that time of day would probably 
be empty, I myself going out. She would 
naturally be in my private room alone.” 

Mr. Payne quite clearly while Mr. 
Fisher was speaking was the prey to active 
internal emotional struggle. 
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They have studied 
Each ingredient in a scientific way. 
Every flavor, every blend was the sub- 
ject of countless comparison 


No such flavor 
Was ever attained in this famous 
dish of Naples. 


Van Camp’s Tomato 


Baked toeasily digest, yet wholeand 


Based on a famous French recipe, pce oe 
mealy, uncrisped and unbroken. dairying districts, 


but perfected by ourscientificcooks, 


tha Ene 
Parn ee 


secrets 
of Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


In a little community—and only one— 
they produce a remarkable cheese. Every 
ounce used in Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
comes from there. And we age a year to 
perfect the flavor. Without that cheese 
one can never make Spaghetti like Van 
Camp’s. 


A unique sauce 


The sauce is based on an Italian recipe. 
But in Italy that sauce is made in a hap- 
hazard way. 

Here scientific cooks—men with college 
training—compared countless blends. Step 
by step they brought it to the pinnacle of 
flavor. Then they fixed exacting formulas 
so the sauce could never vary. 


Use Durum wheat 


The spaghetti is made from Durum 
wheat. It is made in cleanly ways and 
dried by modern methods. 

In Italy it is dried outdoors. Van 
Camp’s is dried by moving air, in regu- 
lated rooms. 

Thus we have developed a matchless 
dish, the recipe for which we value at 
$500,000. 


None can compare 


There is no Spaghetti dish comparable 
with this. It can be made only by culi- 
nary experts in our exacting ways. And 
it took them years to perfect it. 

Then why serve this dainty in less in- 
viting ways? Van Camp’s is always at 
your call. It is ready-cooked. And it 
comes in three sizes, at little cost, so you 
serve exactly what you wish. 


Spaghetti 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


" Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Pork and Beans Peanut Butter 


Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk 


From high-bred cows in five rich 
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“T’ll do it!”’ he said at once. “I'll do it 
if I may. For I must at least see with my 
own eyes if she is really ill.”’ 


Ix 


HEN Mr. Payne came in the great 

busy room was deserted, with no 
traces of its keen, active-minded inhabit- 
ants of an hour before except the fragrance 
of extinct cigars. The great high stock 
board and the ticking of the office clock, 
showing almost exactly four o’clock, dom- 
inated a menacing silence which seemed 
completely untenanted. It was so still, in 
fact, that Mr. Payne’s heart sank within 
him. Nevertheless, he turned the handle 
of a glass door marked ‘Private’’ and 
walked in. 

‘‘Billikins!”’ said a voice which he could 
not fail to recognize. ‘‘So you’ve come 
finally?” 

Mr. Payne stood for a moment speech- 
less in the doorway. 

“No,” he said hoarsely then, and like a 
flash she turned. She was very pale, he 
saw—very pale and thin. And yet, he ob- 
served, she wore an entirely new hat. 

“You!” she said, and rose with a flare of 
sudden color to her cheeks. ‘‘ You here in 
New York!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Payne. 

He was deeply chilled by the growing 
coldness of her voice and manner, her ob- 
vious resentment at his being even in the 
same city. 

““Yes,”’ he said again, “‘I felt that I must 
see you.” 

““Haven’t I told you—shown you suffi- 
ciently,’ she inquired coldly, “that I never 
wished to see your face again?”’ 

And now he saw that all was over—that 
there was no possibility of reéstablishing 
relations between them; and immediately 
his courage came back to him, that despair- 
ing courage—the desperate theoretical 
courage of the Bostonian, the New Eng- 
lander, in the lost cause, in the forlorn hope; 
the same courage that he felt in that shell 
hole in the Argonne. 

“You are right,’ he said, seeing that al’ 
was lost but going on because he knew he 
should on principle. ‘‘I realize that I was 
all at fault, always. But I want to say so 
directly before I leave you finally.” 

And at this Miss Fisher, he saw, sat down 
again rather suddenly by the side of the 
miniature directors’ table of herfather. He 
could not help but realize then how frail and 
young and pale and inexperienced she was. 

“T know,” he said, ‘“‘that you are anx- 
ious that I go and leave you. Your 
father,’”’ he continued in her silence, “‘has 
no doubt told you the arrangement he has 
made concerning that matter in dispute be- 
tween us.” 

She made no response to this one way or 
the other, sitting looking at him very pale 
and cold, with a face full of scornful expres- 
sionlessness. 

“He will, if he has not already,” contin- 
ued Mr. Payne. “I think you will be satis- 
fied. I hope you will be; and if you are not 
it will be very easy to have youso. What- 
ever you wish,’’ Mr. Payne assured her, 
“will be done exactly. For you have more 
brains and worth and value,” he told her 
suddenly, “‘in your little finger than I have 
in my whole body. 

“But that,’’ continued Mr. Payne, “‘is 
not what I want to talk about—what I 
must take up—in the few moments I have 
before I go finally—for the last time.”’ 

And he stopped, for it seemed to him he 
heard a faint smothered ejaculation from 
her lips. 

“T could not go,” he said. “I could not 
stultify myself by going without telling 
you ” he said, and stopped. 

“What?” asked Miss Fisher finally from 
beside him, seated at the side of the minia- 
ture directors’ table. 

“What—of everything you have meant 
to me; everything that was frank and fine 
and girlish and inexperienced,” said Mr. 
Payne. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Fisher, 

“But now of course,” said Mr. Payne, “‘I 
realize that what I hoped is not to be.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Fisher again, more 
loudly. 

“T angered you,’”’ went on Mr. Payne 
after a moment’s waiting. ‘You felt that I 
insulted you. I can—can see you cannot 


’ 


forgive me. But I want you to realize in 
after years ” he said, and stopped. 
“Oh! Oh!’ Miss Fisher was crying 


again. 

“But I want you to realize,”” Mr. Payne 
continued after a further break, “that in 
one thing—one only—you were wrong; 
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that whatever I did—whatever I said—I 
did inadvertently, on what I thought was 
principle—on principle,” he said, and 
stopped suddenly, much agitated. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Miss Fisher, and with 
a cry of sudden anguish threw her upper 
body face downward upon the miniature 
directors’ table. 

Mr. Payne of Boston and Montana, hear- 
ing her, sprang to her side. 

‘What is it?” he asked in genuine alarm. 
“What is it? Shall I send for someone?” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Miss Fisher again, but 
did not answer him directly; merely lay 
there face downward, shaken by an excess 
of pain and grief. 

“What is it? What is it?” cried Mr. 
Payne, still more genuinely alarmed and, 
seating himself beside her, drew lightly at 
her shoulder to attract her attention. He 
felt that he had never touched anything so 
frail and helpless, so priceless and so fragile. 
She yielded only slightly to his gentle in- 
sistence. 

“What is it?’ he said, exerting just a 
little more strength to see her face. 

“Don’t!” she said, still hiding it. 

“What is it? What is it?” reiterated 
Mr. Payne. And suddenly again her parox- 
ysms of pain and grief, or whatever it might 
be, returned to her. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Miss Deborah 
Fisher, her face hopelessly concealed from 
him by her arms, and stamped with her 
small foot in the intensity of her emotions. 

“What—what is it?” cried Mr. Payne, 
coming closer and closer in his anxiety to 
relieve her. “‘What is it?’’ he exclaimed, 
and now, gently pulling at her arm, almost 
uncovered her face. “‘ What is it?” 

“Oh! Oh!” she said, answering at last, 
when he could almost see her face. ‘Darn 
a Bostonian!” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Payne defensively, 
pulling at her shoulder, behind which her 
face had again disappeared. ““Why? Why 
should you say that?’’ he cried to her now, 
now pulling gently but more firmly at her 
arm. “Why do you say that?” 

“They aren’t human! They aren’t hu- 
man, that’s why!”’ she cried. 

“Oh, no, don’t say that! Don’t say 
that!”’ said Mr. Payne anxiously, still 
drawing respectfully but insistently at her 
shoulder. And all of a sudden he felt his 
hand come into contact with a very warm, 
smooth, tear-stained cheek. ‘‘Don’t say 
that! Don’t say that! That isn’t so! 
That isn’t so! That isn’t so!” cried Mr. 
Payne with a sudden outpouring of thick 
and hasty speech at the end of which he 
found himself, to his intense surprise, face 
downward upon the miniature directors’ 
table with the contact of a warm, smooth, 
tear-stained face against his own right cheek. 

“Tt isn’t so!”’ repeated Mr. Payne firmly 
after a few moments, and he now found his 
right hand vigorously patting the small 
shoulder farther from him as they still 
sat side by side, face downward upon the 
miniature directors’ table. 

“Do you really mean it?” said Miss 
Fisher, finally consenting to look up. And 
he saw with delight the fascinating angle 
which her new hat made where it tipped 
slightly over her left eye. 

“Will you do anything I say?”’ she asked 
him then with a frank, wet glance. “About 
anything I say?”’ 

“Anything! Anything!’’ promised Mr. 
Payne. 

“About that money?” 

“Anything!” Mr. Payne reasserted. 
“Anything you say.” 

“T thought you would. I thought you 
would be sensible,” she said, ‘““‘when we 
talked it over.” 

“Then—then you know about it—our 
plan?” said Mr. Payne, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

“Oh, yes, I thought it out myself,’”’ she 
said quite calmly—‘“‘almost everything— 
just how we could do it. And it’s a great 
comfort to know, too, about everything, 
isn’t it?’’ she continued. 

“What is?” asked Mr. Payne happily. 

“That it will be all—all ours; that that 
confounded grasping old Government won’t 
have to get a cent of it so long as we live 
and are happy together.” 

And suddenly, very frankly, she kissed 
him on the end of his nose. 

“How cold your hands are!” she said 
then. ‘My!’ 

It came to Mr. Payne, sitting there with 
her, how little in the past he had appre- 
ciated woman—all her deeper powers, her 
deeper principles of action. No one, it 
seemed to him, of all those who had ex- 
pressed themselves on her in prose or rime 
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had ever done justice to woman as she 
really was—to her sagacity, her foresight, 
the real grasp of fundamentals in which her 
mind so much surpasses the often more 
showy intelligence of the male; to that 
something, that deep, underlying, intangible 
something in feminine nature which stands 
and will always stand as surety for the per- 
manence of purpose and achievement in 
both the individual and the race. 


(THE END) 


Civil Service 


February 10, 1920. 


Editor, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
Philadelphia. 


Sir: You were good enough to send the 
Commission on January 16 a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Bullard, of 1228 Seventeenth 
Street, Washington, the author of an article 
appearing in your issue of December 27 
under the title of ‘‘Dollar-a-Year Men on 
Politics,”” concerning which the Commis- 
sion wrote you on January 3. The Com- 
mission finds Mr. Bullard’s letter very 
interesting. 

As was pointed out in letter of January 3 
to you, two of the principal criticisms found 
in the article were, first, that promotions 
within the service were made according to 
seniority, and, second, that a cabinet officer 
cannot remove a civil-service employee. 
Mr. Bullard in his article quoted certain 
dollar-a-year men as saying with regard to 
seniority, “Appointment on the basis of 
competitive examinations, permanent ten- 
ure of office, promotion by rote, the senior- 
ity rule.”” In his letter Mr. Bullard says, 
“Of course, there is not a hard and fast 
adherence to the seniority rule. The boy 
who is taken in as messenger does not go 
up by rote.’’ 

In his article he quoted someone as say- 
ing with reference to cabinet officers, ‘‘ His 
relation to his subordinates is. just as gro- 
tesque. He cannot discharge them—they 
are protected by civil service—and so has 
no real control over them.” Mr. Bullard 
in his letter says, “It is true that the ap- 
pointment officer can remove appointees 
‘for cause.’’? We are glad to have Mr. 
Bullard add his testimony to our own that 
the statements appearing in the article in 
question were not correct. No one claims 
that the Government service or the civil- 
service system is perfect, and so far as 
the Commission is concerned it has always 
been its policy to welcome constructive 
criticism, but it quite naturally objects to 
statements concerning the service which 
are manifestly not in accordance with the 
facts. 

It will serve no purpose to enter into a 
discussion of the statements made in Mr. 
Bullard’s letter. The Commission cannot 
refrain from pointing out, however, that 
many of the superior positions in the gov- 
ernment service are filled through compe- 
tition instead of political appointment, 
though we agree that the service would be 
improved if more of them were. 

It is our opinion, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, that generally methods of 
selecting employees followed by business 
concerns are far less satisfactory than the 
Government’s method, and that many con- 
cerns succeed not because of these methods 
but in spite of them. 

In recent years the larger corporations 
have given greater attention to this prob- 
lem, with the result that many have adopted 
systems of selection quite similar to the 
Government’s; and contrary to Mr. Bul- 
lard’s view, many personnel managers of 
these larger corporations seek suggestions 
and advice from this Commission and in- 
vite the Commission to send representa- 
tives to their conventions for conference 
with them. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) MARTIN A. MORRISON, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 13, 1920. 


Editor, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of March ninth at 
hand. Early in January you sent me a 
copy of Mr. Morrison’s letter, to which I 
replied on the twelfth. 

Most of the business men who volun- 
teered for war work here in Washington 
did not, in all probability, read the law 
which Mr. Morrison quotes. They were 
faced by a condition, not a theory. The 
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His daughter heard him, but she had also 
heard the footfall of the bold soldier; and 
suddenly her door was flung back and she 
stood revealed in the lamplight. 

“Tomas!” she cried. 

“Tonita! Toftita!’’ 

The lovers rushed into each other’s arms. 
They embraced, shedding tears of joy. By 
goodness, was it not beautiful, sir? 

“But how—did you—get here?” panted 
the lovely girl when she could catch her 
breath because of the so terrible force with 
which this Dozal hugged her. 

“T have captured the city,” explained 
Tomas proudly. 

“What? You? Alone? Or are you in 
command of this army whose shouts I 
hear?”’ 

“Well, not exactly that,’ Dozal an- 
swered, very slow to admit it. ‘‘A man 
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named Urbina is the general just now. 
But I am a sergeant and the best fighter in 
the whole bunch.”’ 

Well, sir, the old man was quite as glad 
to see Tomas as his daughter could be. It 
meant protection and safety for his home. 
He wept as he patted the honest fellow’s 
back, the while Tofiita caressed him with 
her nice violet eyes. 

“And you will never run away from me 
again?’’ she asked with passion. 

“Never! We will never part, I and you. 
I swear it.”’ 

Neither she nor her father dreamed of 
what was in his mind when he uttered 
these fateful words. However, they learned 
before the day was out, for at noon Pablo 
Urbina sent for me and said—‘“‘Get to- 
gether all we can carry with us, Don Dario. 
The rascally Murguia is coming up from 
the south with four thousand seasoned 
troops, and we must beat it quick. This 
place is easy to take, but hard to hold.” 

Accordingly I took a bunch of picked 
men and made the rounds of all the shops 
and residences named in the list my general 
gave tome. We collected a huge amount of 
booty, consisting of grain and food and 
merchandise of the better sort; also jew- 
elry and household things that could be 
converted into money. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we 
were all set to go, and Tomas presented 


himself at the house of the Sefior Jiminez 
leading a sleek gray mule he had appropri- 
ated from the stable of the father of Miguel 
Gonzales. He had been drinking beer and 
he gazed about him like a jefe. 

“Where are you bound?” asked Sefiora 
Jiminez. 

“We leave for the north in an hour.”’ 

“But what is to become of me?’”’ An- 
tonia wailed. ‘‘You promised we would 
never be separated again.” 

This Dozal looked at her and answered 
very importantly—‘‘And I intend to keep 
my promise. Get ready to go with me. 
This mule is for you. See how gentle he is 
and how easy is his gait.”’ 

The doting parents were now almost be- 
side themselves. ‘‘What! Take her from 
us? And with the army? You are mad, 
Dozal! She is only a child. Think what 
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you are doing. Think what danger 
They raised more noise than a bunch of 
parrots, sir. So Tomas bent his brows on 
them, thereby acquiring a more fiery 
countenance. 

‘Peace, old crow,” he cried to the father. 
“She belongs to me. When I was poor and 


. in distress you repulsed me from this house 


with beatings and harsh words. And now 
I come as a conqueror to claim my own. 
You see before you a man of humble birth 
and no education, but a man of heart and 
indomitable will. I will not tolerate to be 
given orders by no one on earth. What do 
I care about the dreaded future? Not any! 
Power! Power shall be mine! Hustle and 
get your clothes, girl.” 

This Dozal had certainly drunk too 
much beer, in my opinion. What do you 
think, sir? 

“Yes. I will be the factotum of this 
entire state some day—perhaps of the world 
some other time. So hear me: Listen to 
the words of one who is going far from here 
and may never return, but who bears in his 
soul truth and honesty. I will take good 
care of your fair Antonia. She shall be a 
fine lady when we have swept this scum off 
the earth. That’s the kind of a guy I am.” 

By goodness, what do you know about 
that! The weeping mother standing there 
before him, wringing her hands as she saw 
her beloved child about to be torn from her 
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arms—the distressed father, divided be- 
tween his love and his fears. The spectacle 
moved Tomas Dozal not at all. He sat at 
ease on his horse, watching them and per- 
spiring comfortably. 

“Go get your things, Tofiita,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘I have got to beat it. We leave 
in a few minutes and this guy Urbina does 
not wait for nobody.” 

And little Antonia, sir, never hesitated. 
She ran swiftly into her bedroom and rolled 
some clothes into a bundle. Then out she 
came, carrying it and a broken doll in her 
slim arms, and Tomas helped her to get up 
on the mule. 

“What’s this?” pointing to the doll. 

“Mine.” She turned all red, Tofiita did. 
‘Let me keep her. I can never give her up.” 

Thesergeant madenoreply, but motioned 
to the distressed father to let go of the 
mule’s bridle and 
get out of the way. 

“My child! My 
child! Give me 
back my child!” 
shrieked Sefiora 
Jiminez. 

But this Dozal, 
sir, paid no atten- 
tion. He started 
dragging the mule 
along by the reins 
before the fond 
parents had half 
finished caressing 
their lost lamb. 
Antonia did not ery 
out, nor forbid it. 
No; she settled 
herself in the sad- 
dle, tucked the doll 
in the hollow of one 
arm, and wiped 
away the tears that 
were streaking her 
face. 

“Now you are 
mi jefe, Tomas,’’ 
she said gayly, yet 
with a sort of a sob 
in her voice. 

‘Sure,’ replied 
the sergeant, swell- 
ing up like a 

ooster; “I’m the 
oss.” 

So Antonia went 
with Tomas and 
the army, and be- 
came a camp fol- 
lower. How is that 
for devotion, sir? 
She cooked for 
Dozal, and washed 
his clothes now and 
again when they 
really needed it, 
and mended them 
also. And on the 
march Tofita 
trudged along with 
the other women 
when we were in 
adversity and did not have railroad trains. 
She carried all her own belongings and most 
of this Dozal’s, too, for Tomas was only a 
sergeant and no sooner did Pablo Urbina 
clap eyes on the mule she rode than he 
formed the opinion that the beast would 
make an excellent pack animal for ammuni- 
tion. Therefore, Antonia had to walk. 

The girl did not complain. She soon 
lost a good deal of her prettiness, what 
with the hard work, sir, and carrying very 
heavy loads for miles and miles; but the 
other women were doing it, so why not she? 

We had about nine hundred women with 
our column, for women play an important 
part in every campaign in Mexico. They 
form one of the most valuable branches of 
any force. Why, sir, if thrown on his own 
resources I doubt if the Mexican soldier 
could get along. Our system is this: Each 
soldier is supposed to cook for himself, do 
his own washing, and feed himself when in 
the towns. We have no commissary, as 
you understand it. If the army is in luck 
the soldiers receive flour and grain. How- 
ever, frijoles are his mainstay and he eats 
them with tortillas. The women attend to 
all this work in order that their men may be 
of tranquil mind and free for the fighting. 

Yes; the women are the slum carts, and 
they are often also the chief means of trans- 
port for supplies. On the march they can 
shame most men. When an army is about 
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to start for a new camp the women hit 
straight across country, walking day and 
night and carrying bedding, pots, food, 
children and all their worldly possessions. 
Often it means a march of thirty miles, but 
by the time the tired soldiers get there the 
fires are going and the beans are at the boil. 

Sir, our women are always beside us to 
help. Afoot, over the highest mountains, 
taking routes where no water can be found— 
earthen pots on their backs or in their 
hands, a pan for baking tortillas, a tin of 
water, bedding, and clothes on their heads, 
children toddling at their heels or clinging 
at their skirts—they toil along to keep up 
with and aid the soldiers. Often have I 
seen one give birth on the march, when no 
medical assistance was possible; and sev- 
eral times, during disastrous retreats, we 
have left a trail of dead women and horses. 
They are ignorant and dirty—yes—and 
they quarrel over their men and pull hair, 
but, by goodness, sir, I salute them! 

Now, little Antonia was a dandy cook, 
having been carefully raised by her mother, 
and Tomas received so many compliments 
on his wife that he grew surly at last and 
several fights took place, for he was of a 
mean and selfish nature. But Tofiita never 
gave him cause for jealousy any more. 
Perhaps the affair with Miguel Gonzales 
had taught her a lesson. What is your 
opinion? 

It was a brave sight to see Antonia and 
the other women when General Urbina 
captured some trains and the camp fol- 
lowers were able to travel like grand ladies. 
We loaded as many as fifty into one freight 
car, but they did not appear to mind a 
little crowding. When there was not room 
enough inside they rode on top. Antonia 
grew very expert at this. She could sleep 
peacefully over the roughest roadbed, and 
rolled off only once. That happened when 
the train came to a sudden stop at a burned- 
out bridge, so she was not left behind; yet 
Dozal reproached her. 

“You must be more careful,’’ he said 
crossly. “‘For if you should fall off and be 
killed I would have nobody to cook for me.” 
And Antonia promised that she would be 
on her guard in the future. 

They cooked the meals right on the floor 
of the car, over a fire of charcoal or chips. 
By spreading sand they prevented the 
flames eating through the boards, but often 
the air grew so blue with smoke that An- 
tonia could not see her hand in front of her 
nose and everybody coughed a great deal. 
Which was quite different to the comfort of 
her home in Mezquital, sir; but Antonia 
was happy and sang as they bumped along 
or as she washed the shirt of Tomas Dozal 
on the rocks in the river. For was she not 
with the man she loved? 

She was proud of Tom4s too. He was 
very plucky; yes. Whenever Pablo Urbina 
asked for volunteers to scout out a dan- 
gerous position or blow up a house with 
dynamite under enemy fire or throw some 
bombs into the midst of the Federals, up 
stepped Dozal. 

“T’m the bravest one in the whole bunch, 
mi general,’ he would bellow, “‘let me go.” 

By reason of this fearless spirit and be- 
cause he worked very hard also, the general 
promoted him to be a lieutenant. Antonia 
was the proudest woman in Mexico that 
day. She had a fight with the wife of Rafael 
Fraustro, because the wife of Rafael Frau- 
stro laughed a nasty laugh when she went 
by with some new clothes Tomas had looted 
at the capture of a passenger train.’ 

His specialty was roping machine guns. 


- That was what this Tomas liked best of all 


to do, sir. You think it cannot be done? 
Well, Tomas Dozal did it, not once but a 
dozen times. oe i 

However, he tried it once too: often for 
his own good. That was in the battle we 
had with Murguia’s forces at the beautiful 
plantation known as La Loma. The enemy 
held the church and had sharpshooters on 
the roofs of all the houses, but what caused 
the most havoe in our attacking column 
was a machine gun placed in front of the 
church, which commanded the street up 
which we had to advance. 

They raked us cruelly with this weapon 
so that we were driven back to take shelter. 
Every attack we attempted was broken up, 
until Pablo Urbina fell into a rage and 
shouted: ‘“‘What? Do I have to lead you 
myself? Come on, then! Follow me!” 

At this moment Tomas Dozal spurred 
forward and saluted. 

“T will put that gun out of business, mi 
general,”’ he cried at the top of his lungs. 

“Good! Here’s a man of my own kidney. 
How many will you need for the job?” 
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A New Era of Happiness Starts 


@ The charm of this beautiful 
instrument is felt by all. As 
pleasing to look at as it is delight- 
ful to hear, the PLAYERPHONE 
makes your home a more cher- 
ished, attractive spot. 


q And with the PLAYERPHONE 
your choice of musical selections 
is unlimited—itplays every make 
of disc record without change of 
equipment, giving the fullest tone 
value to each record. This is 
possible because of the distinctive 
features of our own tone arm, 
reproducer and weight adjuster, 
exclusive to the PLAYERPHONE, 
which make the operation so 
simple and account for the 
unusual sweetness of its rich tone. 


@ The beautiful PLAYERPHONE 
is our very own product, from the 
delicate tracery of the fine hand 
carving of the beautiful cabinets 
to the accurately constructed 
reproducer, done in our own 
great factory by master artisans 
of long experience. 


@ Before buying, see and hear the 
PLAYERPHONE—the talking machine 
with the human tone. Nine styles and 
sizes, ranging from $110 to $500. Each 
PLAY ERPHONE is guaranteed to give 


entire satisfaction. 


q RETAILERS—NOTE THIS: Write 
or wire for terms today to the nearest 
one of these well known jobbers. They 
carry our full lineand back the PLAYER- 
PHONE with their own name. 


Van Vleet Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn, 

Houston Drug Co., Houston, Texas. 

Chapman Drug Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Clawson & Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Day Drug Co., Akron, Ohio, 

The Des Moines Drug Company, Des Moines, Ia, 

L. S. DuBois Son & Company, Paducah, Ky. 

W. J. Gilmore Drug Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Healy Brothers, 13th & Hoyt Sts., Portland, Ore. 

Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Kauffman-Lattimer Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Reid-Lawson, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Chas, Leich & Co., Evansville, Ind. 

The Murray Drug Company, Columbia, S. C. 

Oklahoma Book Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Orchard & Wilhelm Company, Omaha, Nebr. 

Twin City Talking Machine Co., Uhrichsville, O. 

F. M. Umphred & Son, Oakland, California. 

Western Jobbing & Trading Co., 724 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. W. Williams & Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Don's Music Store, Hastings, New Zealand. 


@ A few splendid jobbing territories 
still open. Add your name to this list 
in next month's advertisement. Write 
today to 


PLAYERPHONE TALKING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


4223-41 W. Lake St., Chicago 
D.W.McKENZIE, W.D.CALDWELL, 


President reasurer 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Surely it must have been that, for common 
gratitude would have bound him to Pablo 
Urbina, who had raised him from the dust 
to power. Whatever the matter was, it isa 
fact that he was no sooner up on his feet and 
able to bully his officers than he began to 
act as though he was the factotum of the 
whole state, and to conspire secretly against 
the leadership of General Urbina. 

However, Dozal was very popular with 
the soldiers under him. The ignorant 
pelados looked up to him almost as a god 
because of the contempt for danger he 
showed. Yes; Tomas was a very lion of the 
mountains. Also, he had taken a leaf from 
the book of Pablo Urbina and always saw 
to it that his men were well fed and got 
their pay as regularly as Dozal could raise 
the money. He was not like those chief- 
tains—and a lot of Federal generals, sir— 
who turn over pay for the soldiery to officers 
under them and never bother to find out 
where it goes. There are many scoundrels 
in the world; by goodness, yes; and I 
grieve to say that in every Mexican army 
it is customary for the officers who handle 
the money to appropriate a considerable 
portion of it to their own use, putting off 
with fine promises the poor wretches who 
do the fighting. The result is disaffection 
and disloyalty. Often, right in the midst 
of a battle, I have seen a whole command 
desert the Federal flag to ally themselves 
with us. 

This Dozal understood very well indeed 
the nature of his roughnecks. He knew the 
way to their hearts and how to keep them 
loyal to him. Many a time has he entered 
country taverns where they were celebrat- 
ing a victory to scatter money to his fol- 
lowers. 

“Merry days, boys! What do you all 
need? Let it be known for once and always 
that for the striving bunch there will ever 
be plenty of dough. Never forget to observe 
theeverlasting practice of thewise—namely, 
to provide for oneself with your neighbors’ 
belongings. Now, let the music hit up 
La Cucaracha and, dear muchachitos, shake 
your hooves, cough your lungs out, and 
keep along with the tune.” 

“Bravo! Bravo!” 

By goodness, what do you know about 
that! It is a sad admission to make, but 
it is a fact, that his ideas are popular 
among most of the revolutionaries in my 
distressed country. 

With the growth of his power, relations 
between Tom4s and Antonia soon became 
strained. The colonel was very ambitious 
to have a son to whom he might pass along 
the possessions he was rapidly accumulat- 
ing, but Antonia presented him with no 
children whatsoever, sir, neither son nor 
daughter. Being of an outspoken and 
surly temperament, Dozal did not hesitate 
to reproach her on this point, and many 
unpleasant scenes took place. 

Also, Tofiita was very jealous. Her own 
beauty faded fast, which is a misfortune 
that overtakes women of her class at an 
early age in my country, and it was inevita- 
ble that Dozal should find temptation in 
his way now that he was undisputed lord 
of that region. There are always women 
who set their caps for greatness, and this 
stupid fellow fell easy victim to their wiles. 

Barely a year had elapsed since his pro- 
motion to a separate command when he 
gave a great ball in the big white house 
which served as his headquarters, to which 
were invited all the people of consequence 
for miles around. And guess who this affair 
was in honor of! Not Antonia, but the 
Sefiora Rosa Ruiz. 

This Sefiora Rosa was the widow. of a 
rich plantation owner, who had bequeathed 
her vast estates in those parts, stocked with 
cattle and fruit orchards and fine big barns. 
It so happened that she was extremely 
beautiful and ambitious beyond telling. 
Having heard so much about the bravery 
of Colonel Dozal and how highly his general 
thought of him, she set about ensnaring 
his affections, hoping thereby to place her- 
self on a pinnacle of greatness by advancing 
the fortunes of so promising a soldier. 

The presence of Antonia did not deter 
her in the least. You see, sir, owing to the 
wild and precarious life Tomas had lived, 
as an outlaw and with the forces of Urbina, 
no ceremony had ever been performed be- 
tween himself and little Antonia. Under 
the circumstances in which they found 
themselves this was apt to happen, yet 
everybody regarded the unions as mar- 
riages. However, now that he was climbing 
the ladder of fame, Tomas chose to ignore 
her rightful status, so it is probable that if 


Sefiora Ruiz knew of Tofiita’s existence she 
shut her eyes and regarded her presence in 
the colonel’s house with the tolerance a 
woman of the world would feel toward the 
escapades of a dashing soldier. 

However, Antonia attended the ball, sir, 
and in a dandy dress like a fine lady. She 
had taken care to bathe and make herself 
nice and clean. Also, she had rubbed glyc- 
erin on her face and then rice powder, so 
that Tofiita was far sweeter in her simple 
costume than the Sefiora Rosa in her finery. 
Moreover, Antonia wore a beautiful green 
flowered shawl her mother had once given 
to her. 

Alas, all her coquettish arts accomplished 
nothing. The infatuated Tom4s had no 
eyes for anybody but the wealthy widow. 
He danced with her half a dozen times, to 
the neglect of Tofiita, and after the ball was 
over a dreadful scene took place. There 
were flashing tears and shrieks, and a little 
harmless knife play which Dozal easily 
frustrated. It ended in a furious break 
between them. 

So violent did Antonia become that the 
colonel ordered her from his house, and 
when she would not budge an inch he got 
on his dignity and said: -“‘ Very well. I will 
go then.” 

With that, sir, he departed from the town 
and took up his headquarters at a planta- 
tion fully forty miles distant. Antonia 
raised a great outery after he had gone, but 
it did not bring Tom4s back to her, and 
shortly thereafter she betook her grief to 
the capital city and dropped out of sight. 

It wasn’t long before this Tom4s Dozal 
repented of his harshness, being prompted 
thereto in part by the action of the Sefiora 
Ruiz in preferringa handsomer man. He 
tried to find his little Antonia, but the 
capital city was in the hands of the Fed- 
erals, and none of the men with whom 
Colonel Dozal corresponded there could 
obtain any news of her. 

“Keep a close watch and let me know the 
instant she is located,’’ he gave orders. 

I do not think, sir, that this solicitude 
was altogether due to repentance and the 
wish to make amends; by no means. 
Tomas knew well the temper of his sweet 
Tofiita and felt uneasy; he wished to keep 
informed of her actions that he might be on 
guard against her revenge. What is your 
opinion? 

However, nobody could get any trace of 
her. Neither did her parents know what 
had become of their daughter. When Colo- 
nel Dozal inquired they truthfully replied 
that they assumed she was in her proper 
place, at his side. If not, what had hap- 
pened and where was their lost angel? 

To this Tom4s answered that Antonia 
had deserted him and he was as much in 
the dark concerning her whereabouts as 
pap che themselves. By goodness, what 
a lie! 

There the matter rested. Tom4s Dozal 
proceeded to administer the country under 
his control to the satisfaction of Pablo 
Urbina, and continued to grow in influence 
and power. Victory seemed always to 
perch on his banner, so that when General 
Urbina. fell victim to the foul treachery of 
assassins hired by the treacherous Federals, 
Colonel Dozal stepped into his shoes. He 
was now the most powerful chief in revolt 
against the central government, and to cele- 
brate his elevation to the command of the 
rebels he planned a campaign on a more 
ambitious scale than had ever occurred to 
Pablo Urbina in his wildest dreams. 

Meanwhile Tofiita was washing dishes 
and doing laundry work for the wife of a 
telegraph operator in the capital city, who 
had given her a job on sight. To this excel- 
lent woman she confided her story, and 
often the two would sit together of nights, 
scheming how they might bring the terrible 
Dozal to his knees and accomplish the down- 
fall and humiliation of the wicked Sefiora 
Rosa. For, all unknowing of the sefiora’s 
marriage to another man, little Antonia 
nursed thoughts of revenge against her. 
Once or twice the telegrapher’s wife un- 
folded their plans to her husband after the 
pair had gone to bed, but he showed un- 
easiness and scoffed at them. 

“You keep out of this mess,’”’ he warned 
her; “‘they are tough guys, these rebels, 


and if this Dozal should catch me mixing - 


up in his business he’d come ,in here some 
dark night and maybe cut off my ears as 
a warning not to listen to gossip. Now let 
me sleep.” 

However, his wife was not so easily 
daunted, and night after night when the 
day’s work was done she and Antonia sat 
at the window, going over the story again 
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hunted for you everywhere. It seems to me 
that you have treated me very badly, 
woman.” 

Antonia tried to say something, but the 
words would not come. Yes; at sight of 
her old lover she forgot the carefully pre- 
pared speech she had rehearsed so often 
with the telegrapher’s wife, and could do 
nothie but stare at the magnificent gen- 
eral. 

The contrast between them was painfully 
marked, sir. Prosperity was reflected in 
every inch of Tomas Dozal; he was attired in 
a smart uniform, with all the insignia of his 
rank, and the habit of authority had grown 
so natural to him that it was obvious to the 
most unobservant that an impassable gulf 
separated the triumphant rebel chief and 
the poor peon woman who stood dumbly in 
front of him. Indeed, there was nothing to 
distinguish Antonia from any one of the 
scores of slatterns who waited outside for 
a word with the new ruler of the state. 

I now judged that the time had arrived 
for me to smooth the way for Antonia. 

“Excellency,’’ I ventured to murmur, 
“knowing your sense of justice and how 
strongly you feel for all helpless women, the 
Sefiora Antonia has dared to appear before 
you to request that some provision should 
be made for her out of your munificence, in 
order that she may live in comfort.” 

It was a bold step to take, sir, in view of 
Dozal’s fiery temper and well-known re- 
sentment against the least interference in 
his affairs; but I calculated that he could 
not reverse his attitude right on top of his 
treatment of Captain Dato. Moreover, I 
wished to provide him an opening to escape 
the importunate plea of Antonia, for our 
short conversation had revealed to me that 
she entertained a no less ambition than to 
assume her former status with the general. 
ae poodaess, what do you know about 
that! 

You see, Tofiita could not forget their 
earlier years together, and seemed blind to 
the barrier which circumstances had erected 
between herself and the conqueror, who 
was now at the height of his power. But it 
wasimpossiblethat the great General Dozal, 
the dictator of three states, should stoop 
to reward with his name an old sweetheart 
who had sunk to the level of bathing dishes 
for her living, more especially as Antonia 
was not the beauty she had been of old, but 
merely a stout, untidy woman of a disagree- 
able square figure, not at all calculated to 
excite admiration. Nobody except Antonia 
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would have dreamed of such a thing. What 
is your opinion, sir? 

“So that is it?’”’ exclaimed Tomas Dozal, 
and he took a deep breath of relief. ‘‘So 
that is the situation, is it? And what are 
the poor child’s circumstances, Don Dario?”’ 

“She is without means of livelihood, mi 
general,” I told him, “‘and is dependent 
upon the charity of an excellent woman 
who is wife to the telegrapher at the rail- 
road station.” 

“Hem!”’ grunted Dozal displeasingly. 
“But her parents in Mezquital are com- 
fortably situated? Surely they can pro- 
vide for their only child, Don Darfo?”’ 

“They are both dead, Excellency,” I 
hastened to inform him. ‘‘The plague car- 
ried them off last winter and every bit of 
property belonging to the Sefior Jiminez 
was seized by the rascally Federals.” 

All this time Antonia had not uttered a 
word. She stood with her gaze fixed on 
Tomas Dozal, more like a faithful dog wait- 
ing on its master than a former sweetheart 
at areunion. The general drummed on the 
table with his fingers a moment, surveying 
her. Then he rose and, advancing to An- 
tonia, took her by the hand and said very 
tenderly: ‘‘My poor Tofiita, you have 
judged me right. You will see that the 
heart of Tomas Dozal is loyal to those who 
have loved him. I cannot forget the years 
when we were all the world to each other, 
and I am going to reward you and make 
provision for your future.” 

Antonia clung to his fingers, sir, and 
started to say something, but before she 
could formulate the words the general 
turned hastily toward me and continued: 
“Don Dario, you will escort this lady to a 
suitable place of residence and then report 
to me for further orders.” 

And with that, sir, he turned back to the 
table and I hastened to usher Antonia out- 
side. She wished to remain and continue 
the audience, but I was fearful that the 
triumph I had achieved might be spoiled 
by some indiscretion on her part, and I 
almost dragged her from the house. 

Yes, Tomas Dozal did not forget in the 
days of his prosperity the woman who had 
sacrificed so much for love of him. By his 
command she received a responsible post 
under the city administration, which re- 
moved her from the fear of want and 
offered steady employment. Antonia se- 
cured a fine job with the street-cleaning 
department as a whitewing at one of the 
busiest corners in the capital, sir. 
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Jim Henry's 
Column 


I’ve been good natured about it all 
these years—perhaps if I was a regular 
advertising man I wouldn’t mind—but 
I cannot get reconciled to the idea that 
a lot of men don’t seem to believe what 
I tell them about Mennen Shaving 
Cream. 


Out of the twenty or thirty million 
men who would use Mennen’s if they 
would only try it once, not more than 
two million have become confirmed 
addicts. 


Just think- of the men who torture 
themselves every morning just because 
they can’t seem to grasp the idea that 
I am actually telling less than the 
truth, even in my more exalted out- 
bursts about the marvelous virtue of 
Mennen lather. 


Perhaps it is because I have been too 
restrained. I have felt that some men 
would think I was exaggerating if I took 
the wraps off and really told them all 
about Mennen’s. Also, it is hard for 
an ordinary citizen like me to find the 
words to picture the emotional wonder 
of a man—the bewildered amazement 
—after he has whipped up a three 
minute lather with the brush only—no 
rubbing with fingers—and then after 
gritting his teeth, stiffening the muscles 
of his east jaw and assuming a sort ot 
dentist chair, cringing, I’m-game-but- 
terrified expression, the razor slips down 
through the stubble with no more op- 
position than a cop meets from a gang 
of small boys who are trying to do busi- 
ness with a fruit peddler on a credit 
basis. 


Slicing through Mennen’s lather is 
like cutting thistle down with sharp 
scissors. That tough, wiry beard your 
barber compliments you on has no 
more pugnacity than a strap hanger. 
It quits. 


And then the feel of your face after- 
wards—smooth, soft, benevolent. 


But there—if everyone believed me 
and tried Mennen’s it would cause a 
lot of suffering—among soap manu- 


facturers. 


Anyway my demonstrator tube still 


y Mery. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, VJ. U5.4. 


costs 15 cents. 
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THE TONE AMPLIFIER 
With Grill Removed ~ 


The only right way to judge Phonographs 


THE ULTONA 
Playing a Brunswick Record 


not so much by name as by tone 


We advise thus frankly how to choose your phono- 
graph because we feel that it is one of the obligations 
of a leader. 

After all is said and done 1 in choosing your phono- 
graph, after you have it in your home, its final favor 
is won by its tone. All else is secondary. 

But do not take this too broadly. 4ny phono- 
graph won’t do. Reputation identifies the several 
leaders. Choose from them. 

Judge these leaders by tone. While Brunswick is 
one of the most famous names in American industry 
and in itself a guarantee of satisfaction—still it is 
not a name you buy, but tone. 

Tonediffersasnamesdiffer. Sodon’tlet yourchoice 
be a foregone conclusion. Hear the several leaders. 


New ways 


In the Brunswick Method of Reproduction we in- 
troduced new tone standards. We brought innova- 
tions and improvements. So that today music critics 
everywhere accord The Brunswick 
a high place. That accounts for its 
tremendous favor. 

One striking improvement was 
the Ultona, our all-record’ repro- 
ducer. This brought an exclusive 
feature. At a turn of the hand, the 
Ultona presents to each make of 


record the exact needle and the proper diaphragm. 
Therefore each type of record is played exactly as it 
should be played. Itis heard at its best. The Ultona 
does away with attachments and makeshifts. 


All for tone 


Another feature is the all-wood, moulded, oval 
Tone Amplifier. It is connected directly with the 
tone arm. There is o cast-metal throat. 

This perfected amplifier brings truer, more natural 
tones. It does away with metallic sounds. It is one 
of the greatest betterments in phonographic progress. 

We wish to stand or fall on your judgment of the 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction. Let your ear 
decide. Make sone your first consideration. 

Hear The Brunswick before you buy. A Bruns- 
wick Dealer will be glad to play your favorite 
selections, so that you can make comparisons. 

Ask also to hear Brunswick Records. Remember 
Brunswick Records can be played on any phono- 
graph with steel or fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
COMPANY 
General Offices 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co,, 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


BF 
i Philosopher 


sin my tender youth 
ain maiden, 


t 
op 
j.at lass were laden; 


jid think and plan 
and fixed about her ; 
Arried another man 


ig without her. 


yed on wealth and fame 

\ were worth the getting, 
qiears as I sought acclaim 
toil and fretting; 

or were not for me, 
jwould never flout them 
4’s harsh decree 

dng without them. 

ty : 
ji, you fail to win 
it you think essential, 
glearn to lose—and grin, 
( providential ; 

I set my heart wpon 
it’s tough, don’t doubt it; 
ul guess when that is gone 
lig without it! 
} —Berton Braley. 

t 
Prosaic 


yp day you'd kiss me. I had 


act, what I would feel and 


fl bit for keener joy 


yt finally let you have your 


i come some night with our 


ry where we went to walk ; 
jen by the fireplace 


) as we sat to dream and 
he Sunday night you would 
jvith the supper work, for 


age her, with a pan 
ty hot. I’d just begun, 


7 down the towel in your 
jad kissed me in one vibrant 


ed about for days and 


ee seconds, by the clock! 
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Evening: A Woman ata Piano 


rT SEEM to see your subtle fingers straying 
Over a magic keyboard, black and white; 


“thoughts and dreams in I seem to hear you very softly playing 


Enchanted fragments to the perfumed night. 


An oriental scent, the music rises 
In unexpected chords, in sobbing calls; 
Full of strange sighs and amorous surprises 
The music falls. 


I see your vibrant body softly swaying; 
Through your veiled eyes I see blue light- 
nings dart; 
I know not what it is that you are playing; 
I only know the keyboard is my heart. 
—Reginald Wright Kauffman. 


Lines on Reading the Telephone Com- 
pany’s Advertisement Requesting Sub- 
scribers to Make None But Essential Calls 


ADY, when upon my vision 
That advertisement appeared 

I, a literal precisian, 

Wondered, hesitated, feared. 
Wondered weakly as to whether 

I might call you up to say 
That the celebrated weather 

Was unusually nice to-day. 


Lady, when I read that warning, 
Indecisiveness was mine. 
Ought I ring you every morning 
Just to hear you're feeling fine? 
And I hesitated also 
As TI read that warning o’er 
As to whether I should call so 
Frequently as heretofore. 


Lady, let them raise objection 
If I feel I have to say 

What the state of my affection 
Is a dozen times a day! 

Let them deem inconsequential 
Any messages of mine! 

I'm the judge of what's essential. 

* * * * 


“Give me River, Two Two Nine. 
—Franklin P. Adams. 


” 


Daily Grace—in June 


OR being poor I always raise 
A prayer of thanks, on summer days— 
That while my richer brothers mutter 
And curse the garlic in the butter, 
On meadows green I gaze serene, 
And gayly munch my margarine! 
—Margaret Matlack. 
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i b en Fish 
are Shy ~ 


is the time to have along a deck of Bicycle Cards. 
Don’t forget to put them in when you pack up the old 
kit bag. They take up little room and come in mighty 
handy when needed. No matter where you are going 
or what you expect to do, there is no one article of like bulk 
which has packed in it so many hours of keen enjoyment. 
Cards never tell the same story over again. There always 
is a game to suit your mood—300 in all, from Solitaire to 
Auction. 


Whether novice or expert you will find continual use for the 
latest edition of “The Official Rules of Card Games’’—Hoyle 
up-to-date. 250 pages—each section the work of.a recognized au- 
thority. It contains rules and directions for playing the 300 games 
with hints and suggestions on the finer points of play. It will en- 
able you to learn new games and to become more proficient at the 
old favorites. 20 cents post paid. 


BICYCLE 


are recognized everywhere as the highest expression of 
the card manufacturing art. They are the result of 
forty years’ experience in studying the needs of card 
players. The large index prevents eye-strain. Their high- 
grade materials, with Ivory or Air-cushion finish, prevent 
wear and insure ease of handling. Not affected by damp 
weather. 

Congress Playing Cards are of the same high grade of material, 
but also have gold edges and full color backs. Handsome telescope 
cases. Designed for formal gatherings but so reasonably priced as to 
be readily available for every-day play. They make appropriate 
gifts or prizes. 

“Do You Want Your Fortune Told?”’ 


Revelation Fortune Telling Cards bring the charm of, 
fortune-telling within easy reach of anyone—a little study 
will enable you to enthrall and mystify your friends. Send 
for a deck today. One color back 50c; full color art design, 
gold edges 70c. 


Learn to Play Auction 


Auction is the ‘‘one step”’ of card games. Without a knowl- 
edge of Auction you are not equipped to.attend card 
parties nowadays. Ask for our new booklet ‘Auction at a 
Glance”’ by R. F. Foster, Bridge expert, sent free to anyone 
sending 20 cents for the Official Rule Book. 


Send the Coupon today or write 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


The U. S. Playing 
Card Co., Cincinnati, O., 
or Windsor, Can. 


Please send postpaid the new 


Dept. A-10 - “Official Rules of Card Games” and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A., or -* “Auction at a Glance.”’ I enclose 20c. 
Windsor, Canada ery 
- 
oa Name— al 
=” 


Address_ 
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Capital and Labor 
Agree 


that good eyesight is essential 
for good work. Possibly you feel 
you are not up to your best. 
Have your favorite optical 


specialist 
examine: your eyes 


and, if glasses are needed, suggest 
that he supply you with the 
carefully made, good-looking, 
highly efficient 


Shelitex |B 


Quality Beyond Question for More 
than Fifty Years 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est. 1864 Rocuester, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR 


SAur-on 


STAMPED IN 
THE BRIDGE 


H_Svectacles | 
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called attention to Davy. He read the 
home paper regularly, but his wife could 
never tell from his funny little smile whether 
it was amusement or chagrin. 

“You seem to be going pretty good in 
making us famous, Counselor,’’ he once 
remarked to her, “‘but I still don’t see any 
bats named after me; or any kids playing 
like they were Davy Carter.” 

This worried Nimmo. She was almost 
panicky when he pointed out where a kid 
pitcher in Logansport, after striking out 
six batters, was calling himself the Logans- 
port Breeze. 

In her big sense of fairness Mrs. Carter 
felt a realization that Davy, her pride, was 
playing second fiddle. And she had in- 
tended everything for him! 

“Oh, Mr. Dryden,” she called to Sam as 
he was passing through the hotel lobby 
that evening, ‘‘had you noticed that Davy 
has stolen fifteen bases already and that he 
is hitting well upward of .300? Isn’t that 
encouraging?”’ 

‘Indeed it is,” agreed old Sam. ‘He is 
faster than he ever was in his life. He’ll 
earn those bonuses sure.” 

“Tt would please him immensely to know 
that you thought that.”’ 

She did not add that it would also de- 
light her immensely to have it mentioned 
in the paper, but Sam, an old-timer at the 
game, understood. 

When we received the papers there ap- 
peared a special article by Dryden headed 
by the statement: ‘‘The efforts of the 
Logansport Breeze have turned Davy 
Carter into a marvel.” 

Davy Carter saw it and smiled at Nim- 
mo’s dismay. 


The Grays arrived in St. Louis the first 
of July, leading the race by six games, their 
standing largely due to the brilliant playing 
of Davy Carter. Manager Gilks had readily 
consented for Nimmo to travel with the 
team throughout the season. Not only 
was she personally conducting Davy to the 
Hall of Fame but her buoyant presence he 
believed an inspiration to the whole club. 
She still winced under the thought, though, 
that due to her misdirected efforts the 
husband was playing second fiddle as a 
personality. 

On the morning following the team’s ar- 
rival in St. Louis Manager Gilks was sur- 
prised, entering the breakfast room, by a 
request that neither he nor his players 
order any fruit. 

‘‘We have a surprise for you,” the head 
waiter told him. 

Each player found on his table a heaping 
bowl of the largest strawberries he had ever 
seen in his life. Beside the bowl lay a card 
bearing the legend: ‘‘Logansport straw- 
berries. Compliments of David Carter.” 

By cautious inquiry we learned that the 
Commercial Club of Logansport had ex- 
pressed the berries, as well as a five-gallon 
can of pure cream, direct to the hotel. It 
was not difficult for us to understand who 
had conceived the idea. 

The newspaper men never learned exactly 
how it affected the Carter family but in an 
attempt at humor we sent out a story to the 
effect that Logansport berries, largest in 
the world, had put the Grays on their feet 
for a final dash. No mention was made of 
Davy Carter. 

The Weekly Democrat filled in any pos- 
sible gaps in our comments with an edi- 
torial urging the necessity of a shipping 
board among the merchants of the town. 

Despite the apparent failure of Nimmo to 
make Davy Carter conspicuous as a per- 
sonality as well as a player, he was playing 
the greatest baseball of his career. The 
daily box scores showed that his work on 
the bases and his hitting were keeping the 
Grays on top. Before the middle of August 
it was practically certain that he would 
collect all the bonuses in his contract. Al- 
ready he had stolen fifty-odd bases. It 
seemed impossible that he could fail to 
hit over .300. 


The Grays won the pennant in a canter. 
In the World’s Series they were favorites 
over the Browns at odds of 8 to 5. This 
price jumped to prohibitive odds when, 
with a slam-bang start, Gilks’ team won 
the first two games and were in a command- 
ing position. They had to win but four 
games to be declared world’s champions. 

Influenced by the bad business of the 
war period the National Commission of 
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“Logansport Brains Settle - Strike; 
Logansport Brawn Wins for the Grays.” 

If Davy was hurt by that he said nothing. 
Nimmo wept. 

And it was the same brilliant playing of 
Davy that eventually settled the series, 
giving each member of the winning team 
$3500. 


All Logansport seemed to be at the sta- 
tion when the Carters arrived home. There 
was a band and cheers, and a committee, 
headed by old Mr. Asa Farnsworth. 

The Hon. Warren Davis walked beside 
Mr. Farnsworth to the waiting automobile 
and indorsed the arrangement by which 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter were to be taken to 
the Commercial Club immediately for a 
public reception. 

“Davy has done wonderful things, Mr. 
Farnsworth,’’ Nimmo told him; “and I do 
hope the town at last realizes his worth to 
the community.” 

“Mrs. Carter,” he replied, ‘‘I can assure 
you that your husband is going to have the 
most pleasant surprise of his life. To-night 
Davy Carter will be the proudest man in 
Logansport.” 

A thrill went over Nimmo. She did not 
make further inquiry, for fear of spoiling 
the surprise. 

Arriving at the hall, profusely decorated, 
Davy and his wife were escorted to seats of 
honor. They were greeted by the chairman 
of the Democratic County Committee— 
Logansport was overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the chair- 
man, opening the proceedings, “it is not 
often that a woman—a young woman— 
succeeds, where men have failed, in putting 
her town on the map. It is unusual that a 
woman can see far enough ahead to im- 
prove the business interests of her town and 
even make farmers prosperous. I refer to 
our strawberry growers. It isn’t often that 
such a woman also has a husband who has 
emblazoned his name in the baseball Hall 
of Fame.” 

““Now’’—and Nimmo smiled in anticipa- 
tion—‘“‘it is coming.”’ 

It was. 

“T want to announce, therefore, that 
while this couple was absent from our city 
a canvass was made of the county, and I 
can assure you all that there are enough 
votes pledged to make certainfthe nomina- 
tion of a citizen of Logansport for the state 
legislature. There will benoreal opposition. 
Permit me to read the opening sentence of 
an article that has been prepared and will 
appear in the next issue of the Weekly 
Democrat: 

““At the coming session the delibera- 
tions of our state legislature will be refreshed 
by the Logansport Breeze.’ 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I present Mrs. 
Nimmo Carter!” 

But Mrs. David Carter did not respond. 
She voiced a weak “I thank you,” and 
burst out crying. Davy had to take her 
home. 

“Now, now, Nimmie,” Davy said to her 
at home, ‘‘you’ll have to brace up. No 
legislator ever acted that way. I’m the 
proudest man in the world.” 

; “But, you, Davy. I meant everything 
or ese SFL ED! 

“Listen, Nim,” he interrupted softly, 
“vou fix yourself up right away. I want 
you to go over to the old home and ask the 
Hon. Warren Davis if he still thinks marry- 
ing a ball player has interfered with your 
career. Understand?’’ 

When she had gone Davy sat down, and 
with a quiet chuckle indited the following 
telegram to his old friends among the base- 
ball writers: : 
“Thanks to you and my pal on the 
Weekly Democrat, we put it over. Nimmo 
certain of nomination.” 
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_ With the Brown Band __ 


What Arkansas said 


$$ E all smile down my way ’cause 


we got three mighty good things 
that always keep us mighty happy — 
our fields of cotton, our fruit trees 
and the Owl Cigar.”’ 

All the States can smile with 
Arkansas, for all can enjoy the Owl 
Brand with the Brown Band. The 
General Cigar Co., Inc., keeps a 
$3,000,000 leaf reserve always in the 
process of curing to guarantee you a 
mellow fragrant Owl. That’s why 
your Owl can always be counted on 
for mellowness. 

Try Owl Brand —with the Brown 
Band. 


Benerak Cigar ee 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


OWL 8c 
2 for 15¢ 


0 in box, $3.50 


infinitude of detail, freeing him for broader 
work, and yet when circumstance brought 
her management of trivialities before him 
in review he saw invariably that she had 
acted as he would have acted. Driven and 
harassed, he found an abiding comfort in 
the sense of her permanence. And this per- 
manence, when he considered it, was a 
corollary of her appearance. She wasn’t 
the marrying sort. She’d stay where she 
was till she died. Now quite suddenly a 
disturbing doubt woke in him. He sur- 
veyed her, conscious of her gray, unwaver- 
ing eyes, troubled to discover in her thus 
tardily something like an appeal almost 
amounting to charm. Below the inconse- 
quent speculation his major thought pur- 
sued its course. He laughed shortly. 

“Oh, I know my position pretty well, 
Margaret.” ; 

She did not answer except for a slight 
change of her expression. He felt a reserva- 
tion on her part and yielded to a rare im- 
pulse of self-justification, 

“You don’t think so, eh? I’ll show you. 
What I missed last night was the outside 
interests. They looked like just so many 
additional liabilities at first, but I’ve got 
the right line on them now. The mills won’t 
make any money for a long time, but I can 
afford that so long as I own the gas works 
and the power plant and the rest. They I] 
bring in plenty of money—in cash too. 
People have got to use gas and elec- 
tricity, no matter how much they hate 
me. They’ve got to buy ice and ride 
on the trolleys.” 

She did not answer this either. He 
chuckled. 

“Funny thing, Margaret. I didn’t 
go into those outside investments for 
profit. I—I thought they’d all show 
me losses. I Ae 

“You meant them as a gift to the 
town.” She spoke quietly. ‘I under- 
stood that of course.” 

He opened his eyes. 

“You understood? I don’t, Mar- 
garet. Whatdoyou mean byall that?” 

“Tt’s all quite evident, isn’tit? You 
didn’t start the mills in Trafford to 
make money. You had a better reason 
even then. And these other things— 
the water supply and the electric lights 
and all—are just part of thesameplan. * 
You meant to build a city.” 

He felt himself flushing like a boy 
detected in some stealthy benefaction. 
An impulse to deny the charge stirred 
and subsided. After all it needed shar- 
ing, that secret of his. It would be 
a relief to discuss it with somebody 
after all these years. He had put it 
into words often enough in his own 
thoughts—to build a city. He had 
meant to do just that with the quiet old 
village which shared the name of Trafford. 
And he had done it—done it better than 
even his dreams had hoped. 

“T didn’t know you’d guessed that.” He 
spoke almost shyly. “‘How did you? I 
thought Ad 

“T knew.” She shrugged. “You aren’t a 
money grabber like the rest. Ive seen 
enough here in the mills to understand 
that. It wasn’t difficult to put one and one 
together.” 

He felt an expansion of spirit. 

“Well, I’ve done it, haven’t I? When I 
came back from Cuba in 798 there were 
four thousand people in Trafford. There 
must be nearly forty thousand now.” A 
touch of pride warmed his voice. ‘‘ You can 
remember what it was like, can’t you? The 
hitching posts along Main Street, where 
the farmers used to tie their teams on Sat- 
urdays, the mud and the dust and the 
deadness, two trains a day, and a crowd in 
the post office after each of ’em. Dificr- 
ent now.” 

““Yes,”’ she nodded. 

He caught a light in the gray eyes, a soft- 
ening glow which puzzled him. 

“Yes, it is different. You’ve built your 
city.” 

““You’ve helped, Margaret. 
have done it without you.” 

He rose, moved by a reproaching realiza- 
tion of her share in the accomplishment. 
She drew back a step. 

““Yes,”’ she said tonelessly, “‘I suppose I 
deserve that. I’ve helped.’”’ Her voice 
changed abruptly. ‘“‘I’ll send Mr. Matsen 
over to see about the coal for the power 
pa He’ll be glad to have something 
to do.” 
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“Good idea. Keep him busy all you can 
or he’ll bother us both.” 

He nodded in dismissal and she moved 
away. Alone, he went back to the window 
and looked out across the mill roofs to the 
city sprawling on the slant of the low hill. 


It was his, he thought. He straightened 
his shoulders. Matt Trafford could hold 
what he had built. 

“T’ll show them,” he said aloud. ‘‘The 
rats!” 

Po 
toe get this perfectly clear. I don’t 
like the way you talk, Pryzak. I 
want to know whether you’re with me or 
against me, once for all.” 

The mayor spread his hands. Matthew 
Trafford remembered that gesture. It had 
given him the key to Pryzak’s character 
at their first interview eight years before, 
when the lawyer had come to him with a 
trumped-up accident claim against the 
mills. They had dealt with each other 
rather often since then, and Trafford’s con- 


tempt for politics had deepened as he’ 


watched Pryzak’s rising influence. A trade 
of lies and liars. It suited his convenience 
to lend a hand to the liar with whom he 
could be sure of dealing effectually. When 
Pryzak ran for mayor against old Paul 
Doniphan, Trafford had taken a sort of 
pride in throwing his aid toward the petti- 
fogging shyster who knew which side of his 
bread was buttered and by whom. He 
hadn’t had any trouble with Pryzak; old 
Doniphan would have bothered him to the 
point of frenzy with his academic theories 
of municipal government. Pryzak had al- 
ways come obediently to heel without even 
a whistle. But to-day there was a visible 
difference in the fellow’s attitude that was 
disquieting. 

“Ym with you of course.” Pryzak’s 
sallow face twisted uneasily. ‘‘But I’ve 
got to consider the town too.”’ 

““The town?” Trafford laughed. ‘‘That’s 
me—you know it better than most.” 


The Mayor Departed, Treading Carefully on 
the Tues of His Shining Boots. Trafford Was 
Honestly Sorry for Him 


“You don’t get me.”” The mayor wagged 
his head. “I meant the people—the com- 
munity at large. Your interests 7 

‘My interests are all that matters—to 
Trafford. I’m responsible for its existence 
and you know it. The mills support it. 
Every man and woman and child in it is 
living on my pay rolls. If it hadn’t been 
for me you wouldn’t be here—you and all 
the rest of them. If I go under the town 
goes with me. There’s no two ways 
to that. If you want to consider the 
community, consider Matthew Traf- 
ford. I’m the community—in all 
that matters.”  - 

“‘There’s a lot in that, of course.” 
Pryzak was obviously eager to agree. 
“It’s really your interest I’m thinking 
about, for that matter. It’s true ina 
sense that you’re the community. 
That’swhyI’mtryingto protect you.”’ 

“Protect me? You? That’s funny, 
Pryzak.” Trafford laughed. “Do 
you think 
your little po- 
lice force 
would be any 
goodina pinch 
like this? 
Why, a mob 
would eat 


wi 
(i) 
them up. I’m protecting myself, thanks. 
I’ve got a squad of McKenna’s men on 
their way right now. They’ll do all the pro- 
tecting that’s needed, thanks.” 

“T know. Donaldson phoned me. That’s 
why I came right over. I’m afraid to have 
those men here, Mr. Trafford. They’ll mean 
trouble—bad trouble.” 

“That’s what I’m paying them for—to 
mean as much trouble as they can to any- 
body who meddles with my property. 
They’re better than police. They haven’t 
got any brothers-in-law or second cousins 
inthemob. They won’t beafraid to shoot.” 

“That’s it. They’re outsiders, and the 
men are always ugly when uy 

“Outsiders! That’s good! What are the 
strikers themselves? Riffraff swept out of 
half the ash heaps in Europe’s back alleys. 
T-ought to know. I’ve spent the best part 
of a hundred thousand in the last four 
years just for bringing them in here. 
Outsiders!” 

“Strangers, then.’”? Pryzak shook his 
head again. ‘“‘There’s a difference anyway. 
The police live here. The men know them. 
As you said yourself, there will be relatives 
of theirs in the other crowd. That helps to 
avoid trouble—both ways. I wish you’d 
keep your gunmen out of town, Mr. Traf- 
ford—for your own sake.” 

Trafford laughed. 

“Sorry, but I can’t take any risks. I’ve 
got too much at stake to count on your 
home-breds.” ; 

“We'll have trouble then. It’s playing 
right into the hands of the agitators. By 
to-night they’ll be ranting about your hired 
butchers in every strike meeting. So far 
the men aren’t ugly. This will stir them up 
better than anything else you can do.” 


worried. Trafford had a care’ 
compassion for him—a rat f: 
dog’s job. Even old Donip 
met this crisis better than t 


fession. Pryzak would stand 
as long as he was more afraid 
Trafford than of a mob of foo, 
matter. With him or against} 
was negligible in such a time 

He came back to the windc 
looking out over his town! 
crossed behind him. The eleai; 
lazy, shining clouds no lo 
Somehow they were friendly ; 
forgotten memories into life. 
him think of summer aftern 
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by the brick blocks and the hi 
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his father as he unlocked thf 
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them and the painted wood 
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He had changed all that. " 
alive now—alive and big and 
to him. | 
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Small thanks he got for it all, r 
out of which he had wroug]): 
the vision which had seen in 
glimpsed the possibilities ‘ 
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He was forty-three. 
him with a shock that 
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munity he called home 
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strike extended to his lesser interests he 
would go down. He had no reserve to 
meet the strain of a long fight. His eager- 
ness to build had always kept him balanced 
on the edge of financial disaster. Every 
dollar of profit had been reinvested before 
it was fairly earned—invested always in 
Trafford and in enterprises from which con- 
servative capital quite reasonably held 
back. By diverting current revenue from 
the trolleys and the power plants he could 
manage to keep the mills solvent for an 
interval of idleness. Wanting that income, 
the major business would infallibly crash. 
And the men who had fathered the strike 
were clever enough to see this as clearly as 
he saw it. 

A little before midnight McKenna’s men 
arrived. A string of tourist sleepers carried 
them into the yards on the mill’s own 
tracks without interference on the part of 
the straggling pickets. Their presence gave 
Matthew Trafford: a sense of security. 
They obviously knew their trade—some of 
them, he fancied, enjoyed it. They had the 
calm, placid look of man-killers, the direct, 
opaque eye of their craft. He watched the 
process of distributing them about the de- 
fenses, reassured against the fear of physi- 
cal destruction. Afterward he slept uneasily 
on the cot he kept at the office. Trafford 
was safe for the present. 


qr 


A: FEELING of peace came into the 
room with Margaret Patton. He 
looked up, aware once more of the challeng- 
ing change in her. She carried a tray with 
a bowl of soup and a little pile of sand- 
wiches. 

“You’d better have something to eat,” 
she announced. “‘ Going without food can’t 
possibly do any good to anybody.” 

He checked an impatient refusal. Under 
her level eyes he suddenly sensed the boy- 
ish folly of his self-starvation. The clear 
broth tempted him. He finished it and the 
generous bread and meat. 

“That’s better,” she told him. “I sent 
out for it. A hungry man isn’t normal. 
And this job needs sanity, Mr. Trafford.” 

Her tone soothed him. He felt a restful 
lessening of the tight pull at his nerves. 
His hand fumbled for his cigarette case. 
He had not smoked either during these last 
twenty-four hours. She nodded approval, 
lifting the tray from the desk. He checked 
her with a gesture. 

“Don’t go, Margaret. Stay and—and 
talk to me. If I’m alone I think—hard.” 

She obeyed placidly. A cross light 
brought her face into profile. Again he 
found himself seeking to analyze the un- 
She sat with her 
hands crossed in her lap, her body effort- 
lessly erect, at ease. A silence fell between 
them, broken at last by Trafford’s explo- 
sive speech. 

“Margaret, they’re going to beat me. I 
can’t see a way out. It’s a choice between 
smashing after I surrender or smashing 
first. Either way, it’s the end of Trafford.” 

“Do you mind very much?” 

Her question amazed him. Did he mind! 
Twenty-two years—all his best, his dreams, 
his youth, his strength, all wasted! And 
she could ask him, as casually as if it were 
an affair of pennies, whether he minded! 

“A little,” he said dryly. ‘‘You see, 
Margaret, it isn’t just Matthew Trafford 
who’s going under. That wouldn’t bother 
me much. It’s—well, you guessed the 
other day. I haven’t been chasing money 
all these years. I—I’ve clung to a fool idea 
that I was building up something that 
would be—oh, a monument, I suppose. 
And that hurts.” 

“Twondered.”’ Shesurveyedhimsteadily. 
“T thought perhaps that you might have 
seen a new side since this trouble came. 
You’ve said some things which sounded as 
if you’d discovered this city you’ ve built for 
what it is, instead of the air castles you’ve 
been dreaming all these years. A city? 
What does the word mean—to you? Just— 
just bigness, people, noise, hustle?”’ 

He frowned. 

“That’s all part of it, of course. Growth 
and development mean noise and hurry. 
That’s life. I suppose that’s why they 
don’t like me, though—the old-timers. 
They’d rather have had the place stand 
still—stagnate. I didn’t realize that you 
felt the same way about it. You’ve cer- 
tainly helped me make it what it is. I 
couldn’t have done it without you. I see 
that more and more clearly these days.” 

“T’ve helped you, of course. You paid 
me for that. But I haven’t made you un- 
derstand what I meant. You've created 
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something. We call it a city. The name 
doesn’t matter. The point is, do you like 
it? Is it worth fighting for, as you’ve been 
fighting for it these last few days? That 
puzzles me.” 

He was bewildered. 

“Like it? Why not? What’s wrong with 
it? Forty thousand population—ten times 
as many as we had when I began—every- 
thing that any town of twice our size could 
ask for. Why, there are dozens of bigger 
places that can’t compare with Trafford!” 

“Tdidn’tmeanthe—thematerial things— 
water and electricity and the rest. I was 
thinking more about the people. There 
were only a few of us when you were build- 
ing the first shop, but—don’t you see the 
difference between the few you found and 
the many you’ve brought? We—we be- 
longed here and we belonged together; 
we'd taken root. Trafford meant—meant 
something to us that it doesn’t mean to 
these aliens you’ve imported. Can you 
imagine a boy born in one of those shanties 
on River Alley growing up with a dream 
like yours? I can’t!” 

He laughed. ‘ 

“T see now. I suppose the Indians felt 
that way when the first settlers came up 
the river. It’s natural enough, but it’s 
wrong. Give these people a generation or 
two and their roots will go down as deep as 
ours. Why shouldn’t they? It’s the same 
country—a better country than my great- 
grandfather found when he hewed out his 
clearing over there on the bank. He didn’t 
have any trolleys; his children didn’t ride 
to high school and study their books by 
electric lights. And yet he did pretty well, 
considering. That’s all poppycock. We’re 
all aliens when you look the facts in the 
face. Some of us have been here a bit 
longer than others, that’s all.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, but those who came first came 
slowly and paid high for their coming. 
They left the easy places behind them, and 
if they weren’t strong and stubborn and 
hard they died young. Nobody met them 
as they filed off their ships and paid their 
railroad fare. I wonder if the men you’ve 
brought here can leave their children what 
you and I inherited? I’m notsosure. If I 
were I’d want you to win this fight.” 

He started. 

“And you don’t want me to now? You 
mean that?” 

Her eyes softened, but her lips were firm. 

“Yes, if winning means that you’re to 
go on with allthis. I’d rather you lost now; 
I'd rather see all you’ve done disintegrate; 
I’d rather see these—these personally con- 
ducted immigrants of yours go through 
something of the same refining process that 
smelted out the slag in the old stock. I 
don’t see any chance of making them over 
by charity.” 

“Oh, come, Margaret! You can’t turn 
back the clock. The pioneer days are gone. 
This is an age of organization. The same 
basic law applies, though. The fittest come 
to the top, the weak go under. You can’t 
repeal Nature.” 

_ “We're doing our best, though.” She 
leaned forward, resting her chin on her 
palm, an elbow on the arm of her chair. 
“Perhaps you're right. I don’t know. I 
wish I could be sure, because A 

She stopped, and her eyes for the first 
time evaded his. He detected something 
vital in her interrupted speech. 

“Why? What would you do?” He got 
to his feet, crossing toward her. 

““T—I’d tell you how to win,” she said 
simply. “It’s quiteeasy. But I’m afraid— 
sometimes I think it’s all part of some big, 
natural process, all this sudden madness. 
I’m afraid to interfere. Whom the gods 
would destroy, you know. Perhaps we’re 
getting back to the old unrelenting law of 
the survival of the fittest. What is it that 
all these men are trying to pull down? 
What do they mean when they rant about 
a capitalistic system as if it were a personal 
devil? Isn’t it just the system which ve- 
toes the primary principle of life—the sys- 
tem which protects the weakling and his 
children and lets him govern the strong? 
They think they’re tearing down something 
oppressive, but aren’t they really attacking 
what lets them live? Suppose you hadn’t 
built your mills—where would your forty 
thousand be? What would they be doing? 
Have you ever thought of that?” 

“T didn’t have to think. They’d be in 
somebody else’s factory. I had to fight 
hard enough to get them. You’re abso- 
lutely wrong, Margaret. Codperation is as 
much a part of the natural scheme as sun- 
light. Ants and bees ——” 
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“T know. But ants and bees haven’t 
changed very much in the years which have 
brought us up from the ooze. Something 
better than that produced your great- 
grandfather—and mine. But I don’t 
know—I don’t know. I wish I could be 
sure one, way or the other. And I’m 
afraid i 

It maddened him to realize that success 
or failure of all his life work might con- 
ceivably lie in her keeping. He knew her 
habit of cautious speech too well to take 
her declaration lightly. If she saw a way 
out of the closing trap it would be practical 
and feasible at least. 

“Trust my judgment,” he urged. ‘‘Let 
me decide. If you see a chance of winning 
through—why, Margaret, don’t you see 
what it means to me? Whatever happens 
to Trafford and the people in it, I’ll be 
done. I’m forty-three. I’ll never make 
another start if I fail now. Everything 
I’ve done, everything I’ve slaved and 
schemed for all my life is gone if I don’t 
break this strike this week. Are you going 
to let me go down for the sake of a fancy? 
Tell me what you’d do ——”’ 

He felt her eyes measuring him as if she 
weighed the risk of putting a weapon into 
his hands. He was amazed at the breath- 
less tension in which he waited. After all, 
it would be some fantastic woman’s notion. 
Absurd to behave as if she held the keys of 
Fate, and yet below his doubts an abiding 
certainty sustained him. She knew! 

“Tl tell you then.” Her voice sounded 
harsh. He saw her lips tighten and draw 
straight as if speech cost her a price of pain. 
“The utilities—the gas and water and 
lights "% 

He flung his hands wide. 

“Oh, if that’s all—why, you know how 
they’ve worked out! There’s no surplus 
revenue in any of them. I had to cut into 
the reserve to meet the pay rolls this week. 
They’re running at a loss.” 

“Yes, you’re spending money you des- 
perately need to keep them running, so 
that your strikers can have water for the 
turning of a tap, cook their food on your 
gas, hold their meetings under your electric 
lamps! Why don’t you shut down—let 
them carry water from the river if they 
want it—walk instead of riding—hold their 
precious meetings in the dark? Give them 
a taste of what this country was when our 
race found it. If they stand fast there’s 
stuff in them that would beat you anyway. 
But they won’t. You know they won’t.” 

He stared at her, stunned. Their own 
weapon turned against them! A sharp 
laugh fought its way to his lips. His mind 
leaped to the consequences. How they 


would squeal! He tasted the triumph in. 


anticipation. She was right—they were 
soft, these people; helpless to do for them- 
selves the simplest of the vital daily tasks; 
dependent on the wits and labor of the men 
they hated and fought for their drink and 
food and shelter. One day without their 
luxurious necessities and they would whine 
and beg like well-whipped dogs. He felt 
his lips draw back from his teeth. 

“You’ve won for us,” he said in a 
strained whisper. “‘I believe you’ve put 
your finger on the answer to the whole 
problem. Cut off their supplies and they’re 
beaten—and the world round capital con- 
trols the vital things. Margaret, you’ve 
done a bigger thing than you think. We’re 
fighting the last strike—right here in Traf- 
ford. And it’s almost over. There’ll never 
be another—not with an outside chance of 
winning.” He stopped. Her hands, which 
somehow he had seized, were cold and 
passive, and the look in her eyes frightened 
him. ‘Don’t worry—it’s all right. You’ve 
done more for them than you have for me. 
You’ve kept them from killing the golden 
goose.” 

“T know. That’s it. I wonder—I won- 
der if it wouldn’t have been better to let 
them kill it. Better for them, I mean”— 
her voice changed queerly—‘‘and better 
for—for the golden goose too.” 

He scarcely heard her. Already he was 
at the telephone calling impatiently for 
Searing at the lighting plant. He held the 
whip after all. Below a surging joy of 
victory he warmed with a glow of gratitude 
toward the woman who had thrust it into 
his hands. 

“T’ll owe this to you, Margaret,” he said 
over his shoulder. ‘“‘I don’t forget.” 
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yells can’t go through with it.” Pry- 
zak’s voice shook witha kind of terror, 
“Tt’s all right to bluff, but you can’t do it 
if they call you. You don’t realize Ny 
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out of your head that I’m fightin 
Pryzak. You’re as bad ag 
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will scream murder at 
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| 392 the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
‘ol erected at Lambert’s Point, Va., 
jarehouse piers shown here.| A 
re: Specification type of roof was 
d» cover these buildings. 


I; was in the days before The 
te: Company issued Surety Bonds 
Brett Specification Roofs, and be- 
ei:me of the present-day improved 
fig methods had been worked out. 


\cwithstanding this, there was no 
mitance expense of any kind on these 
fs ntil 19/5. In other words, the 
ne} were absolutely free from roof 
ut: and roof expense for 23 years. 


Wen the time came to roof their 
Warehouse piers, there was no ques- 
n the minds of officials of the Nor- 
kt Western Railroad as to what roof 
youlduse. They ordered the new 
ildigs covered with Barrett Speci- 
ata Roofs as a matter of course. 


Thse roofs, shown in the illustrations 


Son piers of the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
Vas The total area of Pebalp aoe is more than 400,000 


This roof has been|. 
in service 23 years |i 


expense for 23 years— 


below, cover an area of more than 


400,000 square feet. 


On them we have issued our 20-Year 
Surety Bond, and while the railroad 
officials were pleased to get the Surety 
Bond, they knew from experience that 
it was not necessary, for the roofs would 
outlive the guarantee. 


The Surety Bond 


The Surety Bond is offered on all Barrett 
Specification Roofs of fifty squares or more 
in all cities of 25,000 or over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is avail- 
able. It is issued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore, and ex- 
empts the owner from all maintenance 
expense for the life of the Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that the Barrett 
Specification revised April 75, 7920, shall 
be strictly followed and that the roofing 
contractor shall be approved by us and his 
work subject to our inspection. 


These roofs take the base rate of insur- 
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Barrett Specification type of Roof on Ware- 
house Pier No. 2 of the Norfolk & Western 


Railroad at -Lambert’s Point, Va. 


ance and cost less per year of service than 
any other type of “permanent” roof. 


Important Notice 
The Barrett Specification 20-Y ear Bonded Roof 


represents the most permanent roof-covering it is 
possible to construct, and while we bond it for 
twenty years only, we can point to many roofs 
of this type that have been in service over forty 
years and are still in good condition. 


For those who wish a somewhat lighter and 
lower priced roof covering, we recommend the 
Barrett Specification Type “fA” Roof bonded 
for 10 years. 

Both roofs are built of the same high-grade 
waterproofing materials, the only difference being 
the quantity used. 

Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and 
copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on 
request. 


2 


et 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
New Orleans Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Dallas Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT a SRO tae: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 


Roofing Contractors: Odend'Hal Monks Corporation, Norfolk, Va. Gen'l 
Contractors: John P. Pettyjohn Co., Lynchburg, Va. Architects: Engineer- 
ing Dept., Norfolk and Western R. R,, Roanoke, Va. 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 

would be a good thing to put a real man in 
Pryzak’s place—Mott Tyler perhaps, or 
even old Doniphan himself. He made a 
mental note to see to it when the time came. 
The strain of the preceding days and nights 
had lifted now. He relaxed, surrender- 
ing to a grateful certainty of success. The 
situation was saved, thanks to Margaret 
Patton. 

His thought drifted comfortably toward 
her. Queer that she should have hit on the 
one device which could have rescued him! 
She wasn’t in the least the ruthless, cold- 
blooded sort to think of such a method. He 
promised himself that when this business 
had settled itself he would study her a little. 
Perhaps she could be trained to take a 
larger measure of responsibility from his 
weighted shoulders. Anyway he’d have to 
find some method of squaring the account 
between them. If he pulled through he’d 
owe it absolutely to her. 

Toward evening he made a round of 
inspection with Leary, McKenna’s assist- 
ant. The guards had been reduced during 
the day, the major portion of their number 
sleeping in the cars on the siding, to be 
fresh for the night’s duty. Leary was at 
one with Pryzak in scenting action, 

“We'll get busy before morning,” he 
said as they turned back toward the office 
building. ‘“‘This stunt of yours’ll start 
things moving.” 

It was plain that he enjoyed the prospect. 
And Matthew Trafford saw something of 
the same anticipation in the faces of the 
guards themselves. 

“You act as if you hoped ——” he be- 
gan. Leary chuckled. 

“‘T guess I do—sort of. It’s a slow job, 
except when the lid blows off.”’ 

“Think you can handle ’em?”’ 

Trafford was not concerned. He in- 
quired merely to give the man the relief 
of speech. Leary grinned. 

“Sure! We could always handle ’em if 
we had the right guy behind us. Trouble 
is that most owners want us to slap ’em on 
the wrist and speak real cross to ’em if they 
don’t behave. Give me leave to start the 
music first and I’ll show you results—every 
time. A shotgun with buckshot makes a 
beautiful argument—if you shoot it soon 
enough.”’ 

Trafford said nothing. The professional 
attitude repelled him without weakening 
his determination. If they wanted blood 
they should haveit. And yetas he glimpsed 
a vision of sprawled bodies tumbled before 
his gates he had amoment of doubt. Cattle 
of course, but human cattle—immortal 
souls if the preachers had the right of 
it. A sense of inevitable and undeserved 
responsibility harassed him. He didn’t 
want any right of high justice over these 
alien simpletons. All he wanted was to run 
his mills in peace. It wasn’t fair to con- 
front a man with such decisions in such a 
cause. 

“Suppose they were too strong for you?”’ 
he heard himself asking. ‘‘Suppose they 
rushed the gates before you could stop 
them?” 

“They won’t!’”’ Leary chuckled. 

“‘But if they did, what about your men? 
They’d wipe you all out if they got to close 
quarters.” 

“Yes, but they won’t. It’s a funny 
thing about mobs. Any bull’ll tell you the 
same thing. Lay your man out cold with 
one punch and his gang won’t lift a finger. 
Leave him on his feet and his crowd 
piles right in on your neck. It’s like that 
in these scraps. Stretch a couple of ’em 
before they’re ready for it and the rest’ll 
run like rabbits. I’ve been through it half 
a dozen times.” 

Trafford listened inattentively. 

“But they do come on sometimes,” he 
persisted. ‘‘And they’d have your men 
penned in here like mice in a trap. They’d 
wipe you out.” 

“No, we figure on that, o’ course. There’s 
the train, and the engine’s hooked onto 
her, with steam up. If we lost out we’d 
just make a rush of it for the cars and beat 
it. But don’t worry. We’ll be here in the 
morning—all of us.’’ 

Trafford left him at the office doorway. 
He looked in at Margaret Patton’s desk as 
he passed her door. The room was empty. 
He was vaguely relieved. She must have 
taken his advice and gone home early. He 
ought not to let any of them come till the 
trouble quieted down. Even in the motor 
cars he had chartered they weren’t wholly 
safe. A picket might fling a stone or take 
a chance shot. It didn’t matter now. By 
to-morrow the danger would have passed. 
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Pryzak was wrong—Leary too. The men 
wouldn’t fight—not as men fight, anyway. 
If they’d been like the old stock, to be 
sure—it wouldn’t have been safe to try 
starving Traffords or Cookes or Tylers into 
surrendering a cause they thought just. 
But these people—he shook his head in 
negation of the idea that they would turn 
to violence as their last resort. 

He watched the night thicken over the 
town like a slow sediment sinking in a clear 
fluid. Often and often he had seen the day 
end from this same window, seen the yellow 
lights multiply and brighten as the sun 
faded; taken a builder’s thrill of pride in 
them as so many symbols of success. Now 
as the twilight died the streets darkened. 
Here and there in the huddled buildings 
a spark revealed itself, accentuating the 
surrounding shadows. He found himself 
remembering such scattered lights as’ he 
had watched them from the hill years 
before. A kind of wistfulness tightened his 
throat and brought a stinging moisture to 
his eyes. 

Friendly lights, those lamps and can- 
dles—tokens of warmth and comfort against 
the terrors of the dark. Every one of them 
had had a message for him in the old days. 
Now—he shook the mood from him, angry 
at himself for the descent into sticky senti- 
ment. He tried to smoke, but his tighten- 
ing nerves rejected the factitious solace. 
Nine o’clock. They would be listening to 
Borkmeyer now, shrieking his turgid lunacy 
in distorted English which their ears must 
strain to understand. A sudden impulse 
overpowered him. It would be dark, even 
with such makeshift illumination as they 
could manage. No one could recognize 
him if he kept in the shadows. Why 
not 

The sheer adventure of it tempted him. 
He found an old overcoat in the closet, a 
felt hat with a limp brim. The guard at 
the gate flashed an electric torch in his 
face to verify his answer to the challenge. 
He went out into a deserted street, black 
with the almost palpable darkness of a 
country lane. Presently, guided by a sure 
instinct for distance and direction, he came 
within earshot of the meeting. They were 
holding it in the open—on the sand-lot 
where the next block of cottages would be 
built. He saw a group of men in the center 
of a huddled mass of black and guessed 
that a crude platform had been put up. 
Gasoline torches flared and flickered at its 
corners. A harsh voice carried to him, its 
key eloquent before he could distinguish 
words. Borkmeyer! He made out the 
thick, almost deformed torso, the head set 
seemingly on the shoulders, the distorted 
features of the orator, grimacing as he 
strained his vocal cords, the waving, up- 
lifted fists. 

Gradually his ear caught the thread of 
the man’s frenzied clamor. He smiled 
thinly at the worn absurdities, pointed 
because they were centered on him- 
self. 

“You wouldn’t believe us when we told 
you you were slaves. Do you believe us 
now, when your master takes the lights out 
of the shanties he gives you to live in, lets 
your children cry for water, denies you the 
right to live unless you do his bidding? 
Will you wait till he sets up a whipping post 
and flogs you as his kind flogged you in the 
old days?”’ 

He was faintly pleased at this. The blow 
had struck heavily, it seemed. Borkmeyer 
could scream himself speechless; the fact 
remained that Matthew Trafford ruled. 
They had chosen to appeal to the decision 


-of strength. Let them make the best of it 


now that they knew he was strongest. 
“What can you do? You ask me what 
you can do?” Borkmeyer flung his arms 
high. ‘“T’ll tell you. If you’re men you’ll 
take what’s yours—take it and keep it. If 
you’re slaves you’ll crawl back on your 
bellies and kiss Matt Trafford’s foot. What 
can you do? When there are five thousand 
of you—and only two hundred hired thugs 
against you! Take the mills! They’re 
yours—you built them with your bloody 
sweat. Take them and keep them! Run 
them yourselves for your own profit! 
They’re doing it in Russia. Why can’t you 
do it here? Throw Trafford’s paid butchers 
into the river and take what’s yours!” 
Trafford sensed the rising response in the 
crowd. He thought of a great sleeping 
beast slowly waking, moving its muscles 
experimentally, finding its strength. An 
impatient pity for the folly of the men who 
could be herded by the frothing maniac 
under the torches gave way to a nascent 
fear. If they guessed that he stood here 
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they would kill him with their hands, 
suffocate him as bees kill their drones, by 
the mere press of their crowding bodies. 
And suddenly he understood what Mar- 
garet Patton had meant. 

These men were what he had made 
them—he and his kind. The law of Nature 
which would have sifted and sorted them 
had been suspended long enough to fashion 
them as he saw them now. Borkmeyer 
was right. They were slaves—in the sense 
that a higher intelligence shepherded them; 
fed and clad and housed them; set them to 
appointed tasks; gave them, unasked and 
undesired, the gifts for which free men 
struggle and sweat and die. And as water 
seeks eternally its level, so whatever force 
lay behind this ferment rose against men’s 
artifice. In their own despite these fatted 
cattle rebelled against the thing which pro- 
tected them against the basic law. 

It seemed to Matthew Trafford as if a 
mighty hand descended on him; as if some 
stern and unrelenting power overruled his 
will. A builder? Yes, like those nameless 
architects who had lifted their sun-baked 
brick terraces to scale heaven while their 
gods laughed. Babel—the parallel fasci- 
nated him, while Borkmeyer’s screaming 
words battered at his ears. That was what 
he had built—another Babel; not a city, 
not a commonwealth, but this futile coun- 
terfeit—a crowd, a mob. 

Slowly, with the clamor of the agitator’s 
abuse dulling behind him, he walked back 
to the mills. His mind moved against his 
will, carrying him remorselessly toward a 
decision he foresaw and against which all 
his instincts cried out. The guard at the 
gate challenged him sharply.’ He felt the 
tension in the tone. This man too stood in 
the path, a straw in the course of a torrent. 
He stopped as the fellow recognized him. 

‘“Where’s Leary?” 

The guard wasn’t sure. He thought the 
leader would be down by the train. Traf- 
ford turned away, conscious of a dominant 
force which refused to pause and parley 
with his marshaled logic. The lighted 
windows of the cars guided him. He found 
Leary talking in whispers with a group 
gathered on the platform of the rearmost 
sleeper. 

““They’re due to show up any time now.” 
Leary spoke in a hush of excitement. ‘‘I’ve 
had a couple of men down there and they 
say it’s a sure thing.” 

““Get your men on board and pull out,” 
said Trafford. ‘‘Hurry up! I want you off 
the grounds in half an hour.” 

Leary stared. 

“T don’t get you. You mean you’re 
going to quit—now?” 

“T mean what I say! Get your men and 
get out! Now!” 

“But, Mr. Trafford’’—Leary’s voice 
lifted—‘‘they mean business down there. 
Even if you’re ready to quit, it’s a safe bet 
they’ll tear hell loose before you can tell 
’e 


“T’m giving orders here.” Trafford 
moved his head as a man does when a per- 
sistent insect troubles him. “‘Get your men 
on my grounds in half an hour. That’s 
all! 

He saw the contempt deepen in the lean 
face. Leary’s lips drew clear of his short 
teeth. Heswore in a thin, grating whisper 
and spat in the cinders of the roadbed. 

“All right! Just as you say!” 

He turned, spoke to the men behind him. 
Trafford stayed only to see them scatter 
on his bidding. Then, walking heavily, he 
went back to the office. When the mills 
went down Matthew Trafford would go 
down with them. There was a curious 
consolation in the thought. It came to him 
with an effect of rest after strain. His work 
was done. 

He watched the string of lights move 
down the track, vanish at the first curve. 
He sat before the window which overlooked 
the main gates, strangely at peace with 
himself. He took no heed of time. It 
might have been an hour before his ear 
caught the first sound of the mob—a faint, 
droning noise, rising and falling a little, like 
a chant. Lights appeared in the darkness 
of the street, wavering and dancing sparks, 
pee and expanding as he watched 

em. 

He drew in aslow breath. It wouldn’t be 
long now. He knew what would happen 
in spite of Borkmeyer’s fantastic proposals 
of confiscation. Once that mob streamed 
through the gates with its gasoline torches 
there could be only one result. ‘‘ Fire makes 
all clean again’””—the quotation crept into 
his thought with an effect of reassurance. 
He wondered whether the polyglot mob had 
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burned their tower ages ¢ 
Probably they had tried, } 
clean —— 
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She turned slowly, © 
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HOW Al TOWN COMES BACK 


(Continued from Page 23) 


North Beach Residence District 


He was polite enough to everybody, but 
whenever he spoke there was a little pessi- 
raism in what he said. Mostly he sat round 
in an abstracted sort of way, looking un- 
happy. It wasn’t long before the crowd 
evaporated, one or two quietly slipping off 
at a time. The last I saw of Blank he 
was sitting by himself in one of the big 
leather-covered chairs where the crowd had 
been gathered, looking gloomily out the 
window. 

“<Tt’s the same way at other places. 
You know a lot of the younger business men 
gather in the Greek restaurant round the 
corner here at lunch time every day. Well, 
I went in there yesterday. The gang was 
all there, lined up on the high stools against 
the counter. There were just two vacant 
stools. Blank was there eating, with one 
of the vacant stools on each side of him. 
He was a littie island of gloom in the midst 
of a sea of cheerfulness. 

“««\ man like that isn’t going to attract 
much business to himself. Blank is going 
to have a poor chance to get back where he 
was before the storm unless he braces up. 
I do not think we would be justified in 
lending him any of the bank’s money.’” 

As I walked round Corpus Christi’s main 
streets looking for someone to tell me how 
people get back into business after being 
thoroughly knocked out I ran across a neat- 
looking millinery store. Snappy-looking 
spring hats were in the show window, each 


and Blank came 
crowd, 
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one labeled with a price card designed to 
prove to the public that the hats were not 
only chic but cheap. 

Everywhere in Corpus it is possible to 
tell how deep the water rose in any particu- 
lar spot by looking at the side of some 
building for the stain of black oil which the 
storm brought in from broken tanks across 
the bay. On the side of the millinery store 
the oil stains were probably twelve feet 
above the sidewalk. Ladies’ hats are not 
built to resist much in the way of black 
oil, sea water and driftwood, all being pro- 
pelled by a wind blowing more than a 
hundred miles an hour. I went in to see 
how a milliner had managed to make a 
come-back. 

There was no great rush to wait on me 
as I entered and asked to see the proprietor; 
men who go into millinery stores are ordi- 
narily salesmen or bill collectors, and can 
just as well wait. Directly the proprietor 
came out of the workroom at the rear with 
an unfinished hat in one hand and some 
ribbon in the other; there was just a taint 
of suspicion in her voice as she inquired 
what she could do for me. 

“‘How’s business?” I asked lamely, not 
being able to think of anything more ap- 
propriate. 

“Business is all right,’’ answered the 
milliner abstractedly, ‘‘but people inter- 
rupt me so much that I can’t keep up with 
my work.” 


In the Business Section 
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I felt that I might as 
well plunge right in and 
confess that I had come 
in to pry into her private 
affairs. 

“You were in business 
here at the time of the big 
storm?’’ I asked. 

“T was,” the milliner 
answered briefly. 

“Was your stock dam- 
aged much?’’ I asked 
foolishly, glancing round 
at the chic creations in 
straw, silk and feathers. 

“It wasn’t a total 
loss,’’ she replied. ‘“‘I got 
twenty-four dollars out of 
bees 

She had realized 
twenty-four dollars out of 
a stock that invoiced 
more than $6000 the day 
before the big storm. Yet 
here she was a few months 
afterward with a store full 
of new hats, her name in 
fresh gilt letters on the 
window, and cheerful as 
a milliner can reasonably 
be who is interrupted in 
her work. She could not 
understand why anyone 
should be interested in her 
affairs, but after a little 
coaxing she sat down on 
the store settee and told all about it, 
meanwhile sewing ribbons and things on 
the hat that she had brought out of the 
workroom. 

She had been in business about five 
years. Before that she had been a trimmer, 
making her headquarters with a St. Louis 
wholesale millinery house and going out 
each spring and fall to take charge of the 
millinery department of some small-town 
retailer. The women of twenty towns in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi have been 
made happier by her workmanship during 
the past fifteen years. She trimmed one sea- 
son in Corpus Christi and liked it so well 
that when she decided to go into business 
for herself she selected Corpus. 


The Milliner’s Story 


She started in a small way because she 
did not have much capital, and it is not 
so easy for a woman to get merchandise on 
credit as fora man. That is her statement, 
not mine. When she said it I stopped her 
and asked why it was. I had always under- 
stood that women were more trustworthy 
than men. 4 

“T guess it is because women are so 
likely to throw up everything and get mar- 
ried,’ she answered; ‘‘and then the hus- 
bands don’t want to pay off a lot of old 
debts their wives contracted before they 
ever saw each other. If I were a man I 
don’t believe I would do it 
myself,” she added _spirit- 
edly. 

Anyhow she had been in 
business four years and had 
not made any great fortune 
when the big storm hit Cor- 
pus Christi. Business had 
been affected by severe 
drought during two seasons, 
and, of course, it takes time 
to get established, particu- 
larly when one is working 
on small capital. But there 
were wonderful crops in 
south Texas last summer 
and she prepared to make a 
clean-up. She had always 
paid her bills, and so when 
she went to St. Louis to 
buy her fall stock there was 
no question of getting goods 
on credit. She bought more 
than $4000 worth of shapes, 
flowers and ribbons, to be 
paid for later in the season. 
I did not ask how much 
$4000 worth of raw ma- 
terials in the millinery busi- 
ness would amount to when 
finished up and sold across 
the counter; such a question 
might have seemed prying. 
It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that she was due for a 
nice profit. 
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Include this Resulator 
With your Heat 18 Plant 


The time to install new heating plants 
for next winter is now. When ordering 
your installation be sure to buy a 
furnace which is equipped with 


Che Little Draft-Man 
‘TFurnace (§| Regulator 


With this equipment a part of your 
heating plant you can lie in bed every 
cold morning until the house is warm. 
Set the regulator at night and in the 
morning the “‘Little Draft-Man’’ opens 
the damper and closes the check. 
During the day you regulate the flow 
of heat by merely turning the regulator 
in the “off”? or “on’’ direction. The 
only attention the furnace needs is to 
supply fuel. 


The ‘“‘Little Draft-Man’’ is practical, 
dependable, and works equally well 
with old or new heating plants of any 
make—warm air, hot water, steam 
furnaces or boilers. Installation is easy. 
The entire mechanism is enclosed in a 
beautiful bronzed case which is fastened 
on the wall in the living rooms directly 
above your furnace chains. 

eS ee eee 

To Heating Equipment Dealers 


The public is being educated to appreciate com- 
plete home heating comfort. Be prepared to meet 
this demand. Sell a furnace equipped with the 
‘Little Draft-Man’’ Furnace Regulator. We will 
be glad to send you complete information, with 
list of manufacturers who include the “Little 
Draft-Man’’ as standard equipment. 


If your furnace 
dealer does not carry 
the “Little Draft- 
Man,” write us and 
we will send you 
one post paid on 
receipt of price, 


$18.00 


East of the Rocky 


Mountains. 
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Sahlin Manufacturing Co. 


21 Ottawa Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Distributors, McClary’s, London, Ont. 
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On the Sunday of the big storm she was 
spending the day with some friends who 
lived in the part of town that was first cut 
off by the rising water. Out of eight persons 
in the house she was the only one who came 
through it alive. It was about midnight 
when the, house definitely went to pieces 
and she was in the water with the wind 
blowing a hundred miles an hour and heavy 
driftwood jamming in every direction. She 
thinks it was a chicken coop that she got 
hold of and hung on to as long as she remem- 
bers anything. Anyhow she was lying be- 
side a battered old chicken coop when she 
was found late the next evening lying un- 
conscious on the beach five miles across 
the bay. ; 

She was pretty badly cut on the head and 
for more than two weeks she was totally 
blind. They first carried her to a farmhouse 
temporarily turned hospital, and afterward 
to a regular hospital in a neighboring town. 
It was a month before she got back to the 
boarding house in Corpus Christi where she 
had lived before the storm. When she got 
well enough to sit up in bed she let it be 
known that she would like to have some 
| work to do, and some of her old customers 
began to bring her materials to be made 
into fall hats. It was nearly three months 
after the storm before she was able to go 
down into the business district where her 
store had been. 

The Red Cross had gathered up the 
tangled remains of what had once been her 
stock in trade and had it in storage. She 
sorted it over and got quite a pile of useful 
materials; these she sold in a bargain lot 
for twenty-four dollars. It was her entire 
salvage out of a stock worth more than 
$6000. 

She had a little money in bank, and that, 
together with the twenty-four dollars and 
what she had earned trimming hats in 
her boarding-house bedroom, amounted to 
more than $200. With this money in her 
pocket she bought a ticket to St. Louis and 
went to see her creditors. 

She owed her wholesale house $4000. In 
the past they had sometimes been a little 
severe with her when she had not remitted 
promptly. Once when she had written 
them that she would like to take an extra 
sixty days on a bill of goods they wrote 
back snappishly that they had to pay their 
own bills promptly and they expected their 
customers to do the same. 


The Good Samaritan in St. Louis 


But the head of the wholesale house was 


| surprisingly pleasant when she got to St. 


Louis and told him that she had nothing at 
all with which to pay the $4000 she owed 
him. He didn’t seem to want to talk about 
business at all, but asked her how it felt to 
be drifting round in the ocean in the middle 
of the night with a hurricane going on. He 
was particularly interested in knowing if 
she was afraid to die when it seemed there 
was so little chance of coming through. 
After a while he asked her if she felt well 
enough to go to work again. 

“Why, yes,”’ she answered; “I am feel- 
ing very well now. Anyhow I’ve got to get 
to work, and I thought perhaps you could 
find me a job as trimmer somewhere. I 
must get busy if I ever expect to begin pay- 
ing off my debts.” 

The wholesaler didn’t seem to be paying 
much attention to what she was saying. He 
fumbled with some papers on his desk and 
even read a couple of letters before he re- 
sponded. 

“Ts your old storeroom in Corpus still 
vacant?” he finally asked. ~ 

“It was three days ago when I left,’”’ she 
answered. 

““That’s good,” he said. “You had bet- 
ter send a wire telling the landlord that you 
want to rent it again. Then after lunch you 
go down in our showrooms and buy your 
opening bill. I guess we can give you alittle 
extra time on your purchases until you get 


|, going good.” 


“But I haven’t got a cent even to make 
the first payment with,” she objected. 
“Have I said anything about a first pay- 
ment?” he demanded irritably. “You go 
ahead and buy your goods.” 

“But there is the $4000 I already owe 
you,” she persisted, 

“You don’t owe us a cent,” he said sort 
of roughly. He reached down in a drawer 
of his desk and pulled out a legal-looking 
paper on which there was an itemized state 
ment of her account. He dipped a pen in 
red ink and wrote across the face of the 


statement in big letters the words “Paid 
in full.’ 


| 
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Generous Creditors to the e 
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Mout the Whecls of Gord 


This Wheel-Talk is the last of a Series of Eight 
that have appeared at regular intervals in this 
publication. 


If you have read these Wheel-Talks you now 
have, we trust, a clearer understanding of the 
functions and essentials of the modern, scientif- 
ically designed motor car wheel. Briefly 
summarized those essentials are: 


A motor car wheel should be so designed and con- 
structed that road-shocks cannot be transmitted to 
the mechanism of the car; that there can be no con- 
centration of strains at any one point; that the weight 
in the wheel be scientifically distributed; that tire- 
changing and wheel-changing be made easy; that the 
wheel cut cleanly through mud, sand and snow and be 
easily cleaned; that the wheel stay round and hold the 
tire firm and true at all times; that there be no rattling 
spokes or squeaking rims—i.e., the wheel be actually 
noiseless; that the wheel be very strong, yet very 
light; that the wheel save tires and gasoline, increase 
the efficiency and prolong the life of the motor car. 


Can you conceive of any wheel, other than a 
single disc steel wheel, that can accomplish all 
these things, comply with a@// these require- 
ments? 


btor Car 


Therefore, the wheels should be made of steel, like 


the rest of the motor car. 


The march of progress is irresistible. The law 
of evolution is not to be denied. The old horse- 
drawn carriage, the progenitor of the motor 
car, was practically a// wood. So were the early, 
the primitive motor cars. Gradually steel, 
lighter, vastly stronger, more pliable, more 
durable, more beautiful, has become dominant 
in motor car construction. The wheels, most 
obstinately clinging to tradition, were the last 
to yield to steel. 


Is it not logical as well as inevitable that the 
wheels, like the rest of the motor car, should 
be made of steel? 


Not only the greater beauty, but the greater 
safety, comfort and economy of Disteel Wheels 
have been achieved by steel. 


Steel Wheels mean Disteel Wheels. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you this 
Series of Wheel-Ialks, compiled in book-form. 
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Exclusive Manufacturers 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 6lst St. Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street San Francisco : 326 Rialto Building 


DISTEEL WHEE 


Be Wheels That Complete Lhe Car 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
who have professional duties on their 
minds. He was the type of man one in- 
stinctively calls Doce. 

Professional men do not ordinarily work 
much at town boosting. They even escape 
most of the soliciting that goes on every 
day in the year in every normal American 
town and city. Unless it is a very well- 
organized drive the workers just content 
themselves with going into the stores along 
the main streets and do not bother the up- 
stairs offices at all. I think I am safe in 
asserting that the most prosperous lawyer 
in any community does not have to buy 
one-tenth so many tickets to amateur enter- 
tainments as does the smallest groceryman 
in that same community. 

But the man on my committee was one 
of the most enthusiastic boosters, though a 
professional man. He was detailed to call 
on the hardest prospects. He outargued 
those who demanded to know what that 
old chamber of commerce had ever done 
anyhow, and he patiently reasoned with 
other conscientious objectors who stated 
that the chamber of commerce was nothing 
in the world but a meal ticket for the secre- 
tary. Doc’s faith in his home town was 
colossal. I heard him say more than once 
that New Orleans and Galveston wouldn’t 
be in it if Corpus Christi could just get a 
couple of steamship lines and another rail- 
road and a few more good factories. 

Later I learned that Doc was not one of 
the local plutocrats inciting his fellow 
townsmen to boost things so as to increase 
the value of his own property; he was, on 
the contrary, one of those who had gone 
through the big storm and, financially 
speaking, had come out the small end of 
the horn. Sitting in his office that evening 
Doe answered my question about how it 
feels to go flat broke and start to make a 
come-back. 

Doc is fifty-nine years old. In his young 
days he was something of a rover and prac- 
ticed his profession in a dozen different 
towns and cities throughout the Middle 
West and South. Fifteen years ago he went 
to Corpus and decided that would be the 
spot where he would make his final stand. 
He confided to me that as a boy he had 
always wanted to go to sea, and the real 
reason he located in Corpus was because he 
could look out on the ocean and imagine 
what great adventures he might have had 
if only his youthful ambition had been grati- 
fied. He thinks his life has been a kind of 
tragedy because nothing much has ever 
happened to him. 


Plenty Happens to Doc 


Doc did pretty well during his years of 
practice in Corpus Christi. Before the 
storm he had accumulated about $40,000, 
which he had invested in rent cottages 
along the shore. Rent cottages in Corpus 
pay well; in the winter they are taken by 
Northern tourists and in the summer by 
Texans from the interior towns. Doc him- 
self lived in a nice two-story house with his 
wife and daughter out on the north beach 
near his flock of rent cottages. He was 
mighty well fixed for a man who doesn’t 
especially want to be rich. 

The big storm broke on Sunday morning 
with heavy rain and a hurricane blowing in 
from the ocean. The north beach is a long 
point of land with the ocean in front of it 
and the bay behind it. By nine o’clock in 
the morning the water began to creep up 
on the beach and a good many people left 
their homes and went into town, where 
the principal residential district is on high 
ground. Doc didn’t feel like leaving home, 
however. He had some’ Plymouth Rock 
chickens that he hated to abandon, and 
besides he had plenty of confidence in his 
good two-story house. By twelve o’clock, 
when things began to look really bad, the 
street leading up into the higher part of 
town was too deep in water to take a 
chance. 

Along about the middle of the afternoon 
Doe, looking out his window, saw his rent 
cottages begin to go to pieces, one by one. 
The first to go was one located a little 
nearer the beach than the others. It slid 
off its brick foundation and stood for a 
while tipped at a rakish angle like a wagon 
with one wheel broken. Then a couple of 
extra big waves wrenched off the front 
porch, and the pillars went banging round 
the side of the house knocking out all the 
windows. Inside of ten minutes the house 
was over on its side and the roof slid off 
after the front porch. What was left of the 
house just crumbled to pieces and mixed 
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in as driftwood along with chairs, tables, 
bureaus and wooden bedsteads. 

The second rent cottage went down from 
one mighty wallop of a great log of wood 
that came from somewhere out at sea, and 
the third house succumbed to a fishing 
schooner which was running amuck along 
the beach. Doc was getting poorer at the 
rate of about $2000 every fifteen minutes. 


The Window-Blind Rafts 


By evening the only house in the neigh- 
borhood left standing was Doc’s two-story 
home. The lower floor was six feet deep in 


_ water, and Doc, his wife and daughter were 


upstairs’ wondering how long the storm 
could keep up. His wife was pretty blue 
over the loss of all their rent property, but 
Doce cheered her up’by saying that they had 
their home left anyhow and it was easy 
enough for an active man to make a good 
living if he didn’t have any rent to pay. 
He bustled round and lifted heavy pieces 
of furniture to prove to her how strong he 
really was, and that he was just as capable 
of taking care of a family as any young 
fellow that ever lived. 

But by nine o’clock that night Doc real- 
ized that he would have to pay house rent 
in the future along with the other expenses of 
the family. His two-story house was be- 
ginning to give way under the hammering 
of the storm, which never let up a minute. 
The foundations were weakened by the 
water and some heavy driftwood had 
banged its way into the parlor downstairs, 
where it was swishing round and breaking up 
things generally. 

From the lee side of the house Doc man- 
aged to take off three window blinds, one 
apiece for his daughter, his wife and him- 
self. He connected the blinds with pieces 
of clothesline so the family might not get 
separated on the coming trip. Doc had it 
all figured out that a person would stand a 
better chance hanging on to something 
light like a window blind than trying to 
ride to safety on a more pretentious raft. 
During the afternoon he had seen a whole 
family which was floating on the roof of a 
house dashed to sudden death when their 
raft was hit by a catapulting telegraph 
pole. 
By this time Doc’s net worth was pretty 
low from a financial standpoint. All his 
rent cottages were gone and his two-story 
home was about to give way under his feet. 
There was a small mortgage on his holdings 
which would just about neutralize the value 
of the land where the buildings had stood. 
But he had nearly a hundred dollars in 
currency, the proceeds of a bill he had col- 
lected the day before. He showed the 
money to his wife to cheer her up and re- 
marked that they weren’t busted yet by a 
darn sight. Then he tied the bills in a roll 
with a piece of string and put the roll in his 
back trousers pocket, fastening it in with a 
safety pin. 

When all was ready for the start Doc got 
his three window blinds out on the roof of 
the back porch and issued final instruc- 
tions. 
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‘Remember this, mamma, and you too, 


daughter,” he said: “Don’t try to climb on * 


top of your window blind. Just hang on to 
it with your hands and let your body down 
into the water as much as you can. That 
way you aren’t in so much danger from the 
driftwood.” 

He gave one more piece of advice, which 
was perhaps the most important of all, just 
as they were about to let themselves off the 
roof of the back porch into the water. 

“The main thing is to hang on to those 
window blinds,” he said. “‘ Hang on as long 
as you possibly can. And when you can’t 
hang on‘any longer, remember that it’s 
time to just begin hanging on.” 

The waves caught them with a rush and 
carried them clear of the house in a second. 
It was so dark that they couldn’t see one 
another, but Doc’s family ebeyed instruc- 
tions and let themselves deep down in the 
water; so they tossed along with the floating 
débris. The pieces of clothesline held the 
window blinds together for quite a while 
but eventually they got tangled up with a 
telephone pole that stuck out of the water 
and Doc’s window blind got torn loose 
from the others. There was nothing he 
could do for his folks then except to give 
them moral support, but he did that the 
best he knew how. 

“T’ll look you up over on the beach in 
San Patricio County first thing in the 
morning,” he yelled cheerfully. ‘Good 
night, and don’t forget to hang on to those 
window blinds.” 

It is about six miles from where Doc’s 
house stood over to San Patricio County 
across the bay. Doc doesn’t know how 


long he was getting there but he thinks he, 


was in the water about four hours. The 
bank was rather high and steep where he 
struck; it was so dark that he didn’t even 
know he was there until a wave threw him 
head first into the soft clay halfway up the 
bank. There being nothing to catch hold of 
he promptly slipped back into the water 
again. 

This was repeated three or four times, 
and Doc thought perhaps all his trouble 
had been for nothing, but at last he got 
hold of a little bush sticking out of the 
bank, and that time he didn’t wash back 
into the water. There was a bigger bush a 
few feet farther up, clear of the water al- 
together, and Doe managed to make it. 
Then he sort of collapsed. 


Assets: One Gunny Sack 


Doe lay under that bush the rest of the 
night in the streaming rain, about the 
poorest man in the world. His clothes had 
been torn off in the water. He was naked 
except for the neckband of his shirt and the 
cuff of one shirt sleeve on the arm which he 
paderen on the under side of the window 

ind. 

He had a pain in his side and was a 
little worried lest he was catching pneu- 
monia, but it turned out to be nothing but 
a cracked rib. 

As soon as daylight came Doc got out 
from under his bush and climbed to the top 
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of the bank to look round, 
pretty well stopped by that 
saw a little house a @ 
yards back from the sho; 
toward it Doc realized for ¢ 
how he looked. Besides being p 
of a coal-black color, painted ; 
the heavy oil that had covereg 
of a a) ’ 
he little house was Di 

fisherman and his fainilgae “a 
women stirring about, and Doe 
he ought not to go right up | 
door in his present condition ; 
his color might entitle him t 
ship. At one side of the hous, 
barn, and Doe having crept 
that stuck his head round the 
hollered; the fisherman hear; 
out to see what he wanted, 

Doc’s first request was for t 
pair of pants. The negro regret 
that he would be glad to accom 
but unfortunately he himself; 
the only pair of pants that he 
show that his heart was in the 
however, he said he would 
could do. He invited Doe to s 
tumble-down barn and present 
old gunny sack that he someti 
tote fish in from the beach up t 
He cut two holes in the lowe 
gunny sack big enough for Doc 
legs through, and found a pie 
long enough to tie the open 
Doc’s body. | 

Thus clothed, Doe stepped | 
the open to go and look fat his. 
man, fifty-nine years old, wit 
rib and assets of one second 
sack which he had got on er 
hundred yards up the beac] 
neighbor of his from Corpus | 
also had floated across the bay 


Thoughts on Being Cle 


“Hello, Doe,” he said. “TI jt 
wife and daughter back th: 
quarter of a mile. They're look, 

That is about all there y 
story. The Red Cross furni¢ 
clothes for the family to ger 
back to Corpus Christi, whe 
able to rent a furnished fle 
When Doc went down to 
found that his desk and other 
been pretty well ruined by tl'y 
the landlord let him have soi 
nishings that had been on alu 
and were undamaged. Withir 1 
the storm Doce was at work agn 
he has fifteen years of good wo)il 
barring accidents will lay up ‘1k 
dollars to take care of himself i 
old age. | 
Though Doe had told me/h 
during the big storm he had )t 
swered the question I mos ¥ 
know about, and so I put it to 

‘“‘Please tell me this,” I sa: 
you were over there on the »a 
Patricio County, without a/et 
world and not even a shirt ( y 
how did you feel? Did it seen's? 
tom. had dropped out of eve'th 
you have any idea that you U 


come-back?”’ ; 
Before he could answer sie 
into his office and Doe busta! 
tending to the business in hid 
fifteen minutes. Then he ce 
sat opposite me again, his 1) 
straight in his office chair. he 
““Why, yes,” he said, “I ¢,' 
how I felt. After my neighbc? 
that ny a Len 
looking for me I sta 
running as fast as I could. B lag 
my cracked rib began to hur 
sit down and rest. f 
“As I sat there I thougl/) 
had always worked and n¢ 4 
cent in the world. Andrew/al 
recently died and I reflected 
that he had given away m 
had died a rich man. | 
any harder than I had, an 
out on the beach, naked exe 
sack. ' ll 
“Then I shook oft these 
and got up to go to my 
As I went along 1 
husky old body, w# 
working condition. 
«Ves, Andrew 
million dollars,’ I 
haven’t a cent. But 
in which I have got t 
Carnegie is dead. But 
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aming a Jungle to the 
Needs of “Men 
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AR off in Sumatra, within a day’s motor ride of the 
equator, this Company is now producing fine planta- 
tion rubber where once reigned a forbidding jungle. 


Only one who has seen the marvels wrought there by our 
engineers, axmen, sawyers and planters can picture truly 
the full immensity of this accomplishment. 


Where lately bulked impenetrable forest, valuable rubber 
trees now flourish; modern workrooms, hospitals and 
homes stand where the tiger once had his lair. 


In improving its supply of crude rubber with the grow- 
ing yield from this plantation, Goodyear has succeeded 
literally in taming a jungle to the needs of men. 


It is work of this constructive character, as applied both 
to raw materials and factory processes, that is steadily 
advancing the quality of Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Nothing is withheld that foresight, enterprise or invest- 
ment can supply, in the effort to insure a worthiness of 
product that shall protect our good name. 


The results of such endeavor are seen today in the 
capacity of Goodyear Cord ‘Tires to deliver a kind of 
performance unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind, 


THE GoopyEAR TirE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


GRD TIRES 
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Standard Model, $10 
In Canada, $15 
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OYCE Moto-Meter will save you money 

and avoid breakdowns and repairs just 
as it is doing daily for millions of other 
motorists. 


Boyce Moto-Meter tells you at a glance if 
your motor is running too hot, too cool or 
at a safe, normal temperature. The moment 
any mishap or abnormal condition arises that 
might subject your engine to the ravages of 
excessive heat and friction, Boyce Moto- 
Meter warns you before damage is done. 


That’s how it eliminates engine troubles 
and repair bills. 


That’s why your car deserves one. 


We especially recommend Boyce Moto- 
Meter for such cars as Overland, Studebaker, — 
Dodge, Cadillac, Buick, Reo, Chandler, 
Cleveland and Ford. 


Radiator Cap Models, $2.50 to $15.00 
(In Canada, $3.75 to $22.50) 
Dash Board Type, $18.00 to $50.00 
(In Canada, $27.00 to $75.00) 
Radiator models can be installed in ten minutes 


THE MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Even the silent Goosewings was moved 
at last. He twined his long legs, cracked 
his knuckles and tried to break in as a 
rival. 

“To Pembroke Fair,’’ said he, “‘I seen a 
cu-cunjrer oncet, chewed glass and et up 
p-poison, afore your face and eyes. ’Twan’t 
rale poison, somebody lets on. ‘Hain’t 
it?’ says the cu-cunjrer, and chucked out 
a two-ouncet fial full ’mongst the crowd. 
‘Per-perfessor,’ s’e, ‘you settle it. Is she 
rale p-poison, or is she not?’ Appears they 
was a per-perfessor standin’ there to look 
on. He didn’ haf to take but one sniff the 
bottle. ‘Yis, deadly,’ s’e, right off like 
that. ‘She’d kill a w’ale, fust drop.’ The 
cu-cunjrer m-muckled on to her again and 
swigged her one g-gullup, and laughed, and 
went ’bout his business, givin’ away shirt 
studs and leniment f-for prizes ’s if his 
g-guts was so much s-s-so’ luther. I 
watched him clos’ too. He downed her.” 

This bit of table talk Goosewings con- 
tributed earnestly, wagging his hatchet face 
up and down, as though to chop the Gor- 
dian knots of speech. 

“Guess they was a ketch in it some- 
wheres,” said Noah. “Sleyth of hand 
maybe. He made some pass and deceived 

“Never d-done no such thing!” cried the 
other, with heat. ‘Right in the open air, 
and me standin’ under him so’s I could see 
int’ the roof of his mouth!” ; 

During their argument, which moved 
slowly and lasted long, Zenobia bent over 
Ralph’s shoulder to get some dish from the 
table. He looked up, and caught in her 
eyes a secret light, a gleam of suppressed 
laughter. For a moment, at that close 
range, he seemed to share with her a droll 
understanding; then she was gone across 
the room to her work; but the brightness 
of her look and the touch of her arm that 
had brushed him he still felt with a quick 
intimacy. The spirit of youth and fun had 
breathed on him in passing. 

It went to his head. Capping Goose- 
wings’ yarn with a better, or at least a 
more polished, he talked on gayly. Old 
Noah sat in judgment, but from time to 
time gave a chuckle; the young rustic, 
though he hung his face down, could not 
keep from appearing sourly entertained; 
and Ralph himself knew that he was in 
great form as a prince of good company. 

His recompense came at bedtime, after 
Loveday had said: 

“You show him his room, Zenoby. I 
hope you pitch in a good sleep, sir, for you 
must be tuckered after all that walkin’. 
Good night, sir.”’ 

Upstairs in a narrow passageway Zenobia 
left him before a closed door. 

“You'll find your things inside.’”’? She 
gave him the little brass lamp with which 
she had lighted the way. ‘Afraid it ain’t 
any too comf’table.”’ 

Ralph, watching her face over the lamp, 
thought her the prettiest thing he had ever 
seen. She was all life and color, smiling 
with a kind of frightened mischief, made 
bold by admiration. 

“Well, there! This evening—I don’t 
know when we had so much fun!” 

She spoke hurriedly and low, almost 
whispering. Then she turned and fled 
down the passage, down the stairs. 

His room had two black bearskins on the 
floor, a patchwork quilt on the bed, and a 
painted chest of drawers, where he found 
his knapsack. The offending brogues 
peeped from below the bed. Ralph cared 
nothing for all this, but got rid of his lamp, 
to stand upright under the slanting roof, 
stare about him, and draw a long breath. 

As if dazzled, he saw her pictured on the 
darkness. ‘‘Humph!’’ At last he woke and 
grinned. ‘‘Don’t believe my foot will get 
well for some days now!”’ 

He looked at the borrowed moccasins 
and remained still, thinking. 


qr 


HE CAME down early for breakfast, 
prepared to make this day begin as 
well as the last had ended, or better. Plans 
of enjoyment filled his head. He entered 
the room with a smiling morning face. 

It went for nothing, wasted; no one was 
there, and though by his place at table a 
meal lay waiting he saw that the rest of the 
household had eaten and gone. 

“What ungodly hours!” thought Ralph. 

The sun had not cleared the firs on the 
hill; without a cloud the upper air shone 


haze, earth’s long-drawn shad a 
the valley and the alder brook it Io 
tours of twilight. A crow cawed, wele 
warmth among his treetops. In the 
barn door, hitched right and left byr 
the jambs, a tall white horse drowse: 
expecting to be curried, and pawed y 
shaggy forefoot. a 
“Ungodly victuals too.” 
from the window Ralph sat down anc 
his breakfast with scorn—tea, brea 
pickings of salt codfish. “T can’t eat t 
_ The things were hot, he found; but; 
disgust he did not draw the plain ei 
sion that somebody had watched or lirm 
for him and set them forth aceordiny 
time. Pains taken by anyone else ‘5 
little to Ralph, nothing when the ouy 
proved, aS now, so meager, | 
“How do people work and keep ¢y 
he wondered, “‘on such fearful chow. 
It was enough to spoil a man’s da’ ] 
sat glooming over it, but at last had « 
and drink. is 
“That or go hungry.” 
_.While trying to feed he heard sou) 
life overhead, footsteps, the creak of hy 
voices that rumbled once or twiee, a 
steady whisking of a brush on cloth4 
Lovedays, then, were still indoots, } 
fact surprised him. He had thoughtit 
ers—the old kind, lingering round thi 
of woods—went out as soon as awie 
plow or tend cattle or do somethincy 
under the morning star. But no 
passed, the sun had risen, daylight fyd 
the valley, and here these mysteriou pe 
ple lurked in their bed chambers, 
An hour or more dragged by. Thera 
a sound of doors opening and feet, 
and slow, on the stairway. Anot 
prise greeted him when his hosts apjar 
in the door. i 
“Good morning!” f 
‘Mornin’, sir.” : 
They were all strangely transfir 
old Noah and his helper by black clo'a 
a formal cut, so ample and loose hurtl 
both men seemed to have shrunk overg 
the girl Zenobia by a tight black dre 
a grandmotherly hat. Ralph w 
what blight had fallen on them, wha’ 
ness. Perhaps they were going toa 
Father and daughter came into the 
Goosewings with a friendly grin turn/a 
disappeared down the passage. g 
“Well, sir’”—Loveday looked nh 
and spoke as to himself—“‘can ye 
and hold the fort alon’? Wekindo’ 
maybe, you wouldn’t feel eagle toc 
with us so fur.” i 
“Going? Oh,” ventured Ralp 
hope—I hope it’s not bad news thacs 
you away?”’ f 
They both regarded him oddly,is 
puzzled. The girl’s face, so youn) 
bright with the play of thought, nde 
very droll contrast to her middle-age g 
ments. 
“Why,” she said, ‘“‘to-day’s Su 
Had her father not been there, it 
she would have laughed. i 
“II probably lost count,” i 
Ralph. Ve 
Noah’s gaze traveled about the rem. 
“It hain’t never bad news,” hei 
bled, ‘that draws folks) to meetin ,0 
seem’s ’ough.” 4 
Ralph thought to clear his chai 
besides, he felt this girl’s way of | 
the mirth hidden in her great red-0 
eyes, as a kind of challenge; and seel} 
now he remembered their good nighti™ 
corridor upstairs, and determinedts 
wherever she were going she could no 
him behind. = 
“May I come too?” He sudder 
membered also that he was lame, | . 


! 


wonderfully bright, while yet a eu 


fled a few steps. “If you think it 
for me to appear in these things. 
He pointed at the moosehide moe 
| ee ’em there ~ ome self, de 
oveday, ‘‘many’s the time. 
His daughter said nothing. With a ; 
but careful motion she took 
from the table and, carrying 
to touch her black dress, cro 
“Then I will, Mr. Loveday. 
She was busy in the sunlight bj 
dows, her back turned; Dv 
Ralph caught an impression 
pleased her. 
‘Feet ain’t what has to 
said Noah. The stooping lit 


(Continued on Pa 


tinued from Page 104) 
and talked at nobody, might be 
or a fool; Ralph could not 
“They ‘low the Lord taketh no 
she laigs of a man, and likely it 
1 on down him. Tomah Nicho- 
im made them snow paces five 
and made ’em good. But no 
0 be conscious of ’em, sir, least 
parson gits warm and lets out.” 
oved without haste on Love- 
, for another hour passed _ be- 
yings led round to the front 
2 and wagon. It was the tall 
; his hairy fetlocks, like old 
3, bore an incurable yellow 
is coat shone from the curry- 
is harness—a good stout collar- 
} ffair—glistened with blacking. 
put his lank legs over a wheel 
id into the rear seat beside 
| father and daughter mounted 
ie stumps, Danamite,’”’ said 
,one of gentle advice; and the 
5 his own gait, lumbered away 
‘low journey it was, but one 
jalph soon found unexpected 
hey went down a steep grass- 
swept underneath alders in a 
pore every leaf and fern and 
wet with dew that had been all 
2amed silver-white in patterns 
ty. They bumped over cordu- 
anken logs coated with moss. 
rown pool of the brook, they 
,ows helter-skelter, and made 
jtaled shadows of water beetles 
ul, each with central dots of pris- 
vanish from the sandy bottom. 
, solemnly deliberate, Noah’s 
y1em into fir woods, green shade 
d balsam and the scent of hid- 
' Once, in the road ahead, a 
ying grouse left their early sun 
ent from sight like so many 
balls trundling under the 
ever. And once the girl Zenobia 
y.nd squealed. 
\over!”’ She turned to look be- 
eg on the seat, hugging herself 
hsion, with hands clutched. 
Iighed. ‘‘No, he’s all right! A 
sz the ro’d.” 
is, her joy at the mole’s escape, 
tassing things and left her fac- 
r the moment as if ashamed. 
a woods, as in the dark corridor 
'2seemed the brightest creature 
ce, with its change and color, 
md her young body—even 
d sat down again, so prim in 
4 clothes—a figure gayly 
maasquerade. 
else, Ralph discovered, was 
iladmiration; for Goosewings 
miave a shy grin and a wag of 
‘claring plainly that Zenobia 
‘ook upon, 
y do like g-g-goin’ to meetin’,” 
éngs, continuing yet changing 
1 “Best part the week, hain’t 
w ng his lean freckled hands till 
s eaked, as if by so doing he 
me mechanism of talk. 
2a raft 0’ people there.” His 
(1 the back of Zenobia’s neck, 
013 were to Ralph. “Our p-par- 
s/n, I tell you; p-pulls ’em out 
Sick as rain does angly-worms, 
y. He hain’t no ways a d-devil 
aon; he ketches holt and wras- 
is, sir! Can take’the t-tough- 
stib’n text in the Book, and 
) re him like chasin’ a squerril 


nding to himself, agreed. 

9.0. The man’s a driver!” In- 
sword, Mr. Loveday threat- 

p’ the reins, which fell dangling 

the rump bones of his horse. 

9 od the texts at ye, both hands 


ng, while the sun grew higher 
ed shadows left the road, they 
a/us at random of many things. 
uw have thought it all stupid but 
ry ce of this girl before him. She 
Htseldom glanced behind; yet 
sting, for once or twice when he 
atime feeble joke a spark from 
é fe encouraged him. 
»| @ hill, firs gave way to open 
SS z the ridge and rattling down 
i the travelers entered a 
4al country of hollow fields, 
‘ark promontories powerfully 
jaistance. Close underneath 
dotted with fat little islands, 
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mounds of leaves floating on their reflec- 
tion. The road bent round one end of this 
lake, in which as they passed Ralph saw 
with astonishment long seaweed drifting 
and a snowy gull that swam near a border 
of meadow grass. 

“‘T thought I’d left the sea away behind.” 

“She runs up in amongst us unbeknown 
everywhere,’’ said Noah. ‘She fooled ye. 
Salt water. That plank bridge we crossed 
was made out. the wrack of the Salva Y 
Hermanos, West Injies. We git plenty o’ 
fog, too, f’m the bellerin’ old fog fact’ry out 
beyond. W’oa, Danger!” 

They had suddenly arrived. Under 
rowan trees full of yellowish-red berries 
other wagons, empty, stood in line, their 
horses tied to a rail fence or anchored with 
hitching weights. Above, on a granite hil- 
lock scarred by glaciers long ago, where 
nothing grew but mullein and bull thistles, 
a white wooden building sat alone. It 
seemed forlorn, pinched and barren like 
the foundation rock. Some men in black 
who moved as though depressed were going 
upstairs through the open door. 

The Lovedays and their guest followed. 

Soon afterward, between Zenobia and 
her father, in a bleak room full of sad- 
looking people, Ralph heard the promised 
wonders. A worn little elderly man with a 
grim face rose on his platform before them 
and seized the pulpit firmly, right and left. 

““*Benny-Eyer, the son of Jeho-Ida,’”’ he 
chanted with a good round voice, “‘‘went 
down and sloo a lion in a pit in a snowy 
day.’”’ The preacher paused and eyed 
them all as if ready to quell objections. 
“First Chronicles, eleventh chapter, 
twenty-second verse. ‘Benny-Eyer, the 
son of Jeho-Ida, went down and sloo a lion 
in a pit in a snowy day!’”’ 

What merit the exposition had which 
followed Ralph could not judge. Ferocity 
of lions, and all that David Livingstone 
had to say about them; rarity of snow in 
Palestine, where ‘‘folks would take a flurry 
harder than what we do’”’; disadvantages 
of fighting in a pit, “‘ without elbowroom to 
swing your weapon full heft, let alon’ you 
had anything more in hand than a bow- 
arrow, those days’’—were put forward in a 
homely style that was all too entertaining. 
Noah had spoken truth, for moccasins 
meant nothing when the preacher warmed 
to his work. 

‘Mark this: The accum’lation of diff’- 
culties don’t signify, not a York shillin’, 
as father used to say. Diff’culty, sorrer, 
trouble, the gurry of the soul—they com- 
pass us about, friends, from our cradle to 
our grave. One long battle in a snowfall so 
thick you can’t see front of your face. The 
enemy faints not nor faileth, but fur from 
losing heart, it keeps our interest up. 
Benny-Eyer, the son of Jeho-Ida, warn’t 
content with overcoming common lions in 
the way, path lions, ro’d lions, turnpike 
lions; he walked out of his course to find 
?em, scrabbled down into holes after ’em, 
killed ’em there at odds, and red his neigh- 
borhood of the pesky things. And he took 
first chance come for it, not fine weather, 
but a snowy day!” 

Later, outdoors again, while Noah and 
his man lingered talking with friends on 
the granite mound, Zenobia turned to 
Ralph for confirmation of this doctrine. 
They stood under the rowan trees, un- 
hitching the horse together; a task that 
required only one pair of hands, yet their 
fingers met on the rope. 

“‘How’d you like the sermon?” 

Between them drooped the long white 
nose of the horse. Ralph craned over it, 
and saw her smiling. 

“Great sport,’ he answered. His own 
good humor in coming to such a show 
pleased him greatly. He knew it had pleased 
her. ‘‘ Funniest talk I ever heard.” 

The half-ripe berries of the rowan made 
a tantalizing background for her face. 

“Was it?” she said. “I guess it was, 
you’re so bright about things. I’d never 
have thought of that part.” 

Her smile changed and faded. 


Iv 


HE week after that Sunday seemed to 

him a reckless golden age. The days 
flowed like a river, all sunshine and peace, 
but with a dark undercurrent quickening 
toward the plunge. What he had taken 
at first for another mood, another whim, 
became a mastering force that carried him 
along without resistance, or even the desire 
to resist. He went to sleep thinking ‘“To- 
morrow I shall see her again’’; woke think- 
ing “I shall see her to-day”; and when 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Microscopic 
-but THERE! 


Lirtte keen edges of steel one ten-thousandth 
(.0001) of an inch in thickness. They decide. 


If there’s one little defect in your 
blade, your shave isn’t right. But 
there ISN’T one little defect in 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades. 


At the Ever-Ready factory, mak- 
ing those little thin edges of beard- 
slicing steel is an art. All thoughts 
are focused on that edge. It must 
be perfect, more than perfect. 


Even the raw steel must be such 
that it will stand that sharpening, 
stand it and then stay that way. 
That is why Ever-Ready buys the 
best steel in the whole world. 


And, then, even the best steel has 
not only temper, but tempera- 
ment. Through every process of 
manufacture it must be handled 
with utmost consideration and care. 


Treat it harshly at any stage, heat 
it too hot, cool it too cool, handle it 
in any other than the most tender 
fashion, and defect will show in that 
.0001 line. That thin, final, invis- 
ible line must be kept in mind. 


Talk about exact science and fine 
art! Talk about diamond cutting! 


In what other 
factory must 
such precision 
prevail as in the 
Ever-Ready 
Blade factory? 


Then each 
blade is well 
scrutinized. 
One flaw, be it 
ever so slight, 
and that blade 


— ~ 


1s scrapped. % 


You may be five thousand miles 
away. You must get YOUR six 
blades, perhaps a year later, wher- 
ever and whenever you put down 
your 40 cents for six—and each must 
be as perfect as when it left the 
factory. 


Therefore a double sheath of thick 
paraffined and projectingcardboard. 
Not even blows can reach those 
edges. And, therefore, an all-around 
wrapper of climatic proof paper. 
And, therefore, the seal-locked 
wrapper over all. 


And how that romantic little thin 
line endures through shave after 
shave and shows the metal it is 
made of, only Ever-Ready Safety 
Razor owners can say. Are you 
one? If not, venture $1 for an 
Ever-Ready outfit including razor 
and six blades and SEE. Today. 


Ever-Ready Radio Blades fit Gem 
and Star safety razors, too 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous Ever-Ready Safety Razors 
and Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 


Factories: 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 
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Isn’t It Because Contentment in 


Hudson Ended Inquiry Into Others? 


Thousands of Hudson owners know no other make of 
car. Their satisfaction in the Super-Six leaves nothing to 
tempt them to experiment elsewhere. 

Our experience gives confidence to count every Hudson 
purchaser as a permanent owner. 

Naturally we expect men of wide motor knowledge to 
select Hudson. But isn’t it a revelation of the convincing 
way Super-Six performance overshadows the field that 
thousands who profess little mechanical knowledge are 
just as unerring in their choice? 


Can Any Endorsement 
Rival This? 


For nearly five years Hudson has outsold all the world’s 
fine cars. And today its distinction is so wanted that we 
see no curb to sales except the production limitations that 
fine, accurate building imposes. 


More than 100,000 Super-Sixes are in service. That 
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exceeds the output of any car costing above $1500, b 
many thousands. 


It is a verdict—100,000 strong—for qualities an 
abilities no other car can share. It fixes the specific reaso| 
for dominance of a type, unlike any other car. 


This chief issue is Hudson endurance. And it is 6 
clusive, because it results from a patented principl 
Others cannot use this invention, which by reducin 
vibration to within 10% of vanishing made Hudson 
unequalled reliability marks possible. 


Its Endurance Limits 
Still Undiscovered 


Years must elapse before we know the final limit / 
Super-Six endurance. We tried to establish those limi) 
by test. Speedway trials, a double trans-continental rm) 
that no other car ever endured to finish, and the abuse ' 
high-speed racing, failed to reveal the point at whi 
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100,000 Owners Now Acclaim 
the Supremacy of the Super-Six 


fuson endurance would yield. But they did establish 
ne the Super-Six possessed greater durability than any 
thr car ever proved. 


‘ae earliest Super-Sixes, built nearly five years ago, 
m still serving with undiminished satisfaction, testify 
9) car life is practically doubled through this invention. 


} A Satisfaction That 
Grows With Years 


‘ney have the same rich smoothness in action and 
isnction of performance that instantly mark out a 
fu.son in any assemblage of cars. Years of service have 
o. undermined the dependability of these early Super- 
iss. Neither replacements, loss of ability nor constant 
e(| for mechanical attention reminds the owner that his 
ais an old one. 


'.ad Hudson style permanency means that a Super-Six of 
hn year’s production is essentially modern in appearance. 


But Hudson’s supremacy does not lie only in endur- 
ance. Though we have never emphasized speed as a major 
issue, the Super-Six is the fleetest stock car in the world. 


See What It 
Has Done 


It holds all official stock car speed records from 1 to 100 
miles. It holds the acceleration records. It has made the 
fastest time in the world’s greatest hill-climb event—the 
Pike’s Peak classic. 


You are not likely ever to require such speed or power. 
But the over capacity means a reserve that frees the car 
from strain in any task. It means minimum wear, fewer 
repair needs. It gives smooth, easy riding comfort that 
does not fatigue. 


These are things that account for the unchanging 
loyalty of those who own and know Hudson. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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. (Concluded from Page 107) 

these thoughts came true could hardly bear 
to lose her a moment from sight. He lived 
like a man in a dream, bewitched. 

This fact grew evident to others; for 
early one morning as he awaited her in the 
front passage Ralph heard voices without. 

“Do? That’s it. He d-don’t do a hand’s 
turn,” complained one. ‘“‘Hankers round 
her and looks mum—looks mum—looks 
meltin’.” 

“Why, maybe so,” replied the other. 
“But the fella’s a well-intendin’ young 
runagate. Flighty, yis. And as you let on, 
kind of putty headed, times.” 

They were passing out of earshot. 

‘Alon’ so long—n-neither right nor 
wu-wise.” 

“Sho, boy! Don’t you fret. Zenoby’s 
able to fend for herself. . . . Wholesome 
and sturdy all round asa yaller birch. She’s 
the clear thing ts 

The listener stepped quietly to the door 
and looked out. Twilight clung beneath 
the elm, but now grew pale. The birds had 
let their chorus dwindle to a few scattered 
songs, and begun their visits, dropping 
from tree to tree. Noah Loveday and 
his long-limbed companion, with scythes 
curved over their backs like Father Time 
and son, were moving toward a black gap 
in the eastern woods. Ralph knew they 
were bound for a distant flowage to cut 
meadow hay, some crop neglected overlong. 
Noah said so last night. They would not 
come home till after dark. 

This might be a holiday. He turned and 
called: ‘‘Zenobia!”’ 

She answered from the long room. 

“Oh, it’s ready! Another of you roaring 
round after his breakfast!” 

He entered to find, as before, the table set 
for him. Zenobia was busy near the kitchen 
windows. He made for her straightway. 

“You go sit down and eat! Can’tI calla 
minute my own?” Her strange deep- 
colored eyes frowned at him, but her lips 
were laughing. “‘ You’re worse’n the others. 
Get away!” 

She slipped out at the back door, shut it 
and ran so quickly that he could not find a 
trace of her. Hunting was of no use, he 
learned. She might have a dozen old child- 
hood hiding places on that farm. All morn- 
ing she avoided him; at noon appeared and 
vanished, putting his talk aside with jokes; 
not till three long hours past noon did she 
come within range, and then only as he 
happened to catch her passing down toward 
the meadow. 

“Let me go too,” said Ralph. 

She made a mock of him. 

““How’s your lame foot?” 

He waived the question and fell into 
step beside her. 

“Why do you always run away from 
me now?” 

“‘T don’t,” replied Zenobia. 
able to come if you want to.” 

“Then you mean I’m not welcome?” 
He pulled a long face, for melancholy, he 
knew, was becoming to him. “You don’t 
like me? Very few people do.”’ 

“Oh,” she cried, “‘let’s talk about some- 


“You seem 


thing else besides our own selves. I like you, 


best then. I mean, like to hear you.” 

He obeyed. They crossed a shallow of 
the alder brook, climbed together a long 
western slope of sunny turf and, leaving 
the meadow far below, entered a road that 
wound between old gray fences broken and 
moldering under raspberry vines, yarrow 
and spirea. Ralph was busy telling her, 
as usual, the marvels of his world. She 
heard him gladly. They seemed to have 
drawn closer to-day than ever before. Now, 
he thought, was the time; or now, in this 
white-birch grove; yet for some reason he 
dared not venture on what he had planned 
and fully determined. 

Thus they went on, three or four miles. 

At last Zenobia paused. The road lost 
itself, narrowing to a lane the banks of 
which hung down, smothered with early 
goldenrod. 

“Here’s the best place. You can help me 
pick and lug them.”’ 

For half an hour they scrambled and 
waded among greenish-golden tufts. When 
they slid down again into the grass-grown 
way the sun poured level over them and 
their shining armfuls. Her face and throat 
were gilded with light, as if she embosomed 
and radiated all the clear outdoor flame of 
those young flowers. 

“Listen to me!” 

She laughed, shook her head and grew 
serious. 

“No. Wait. You haven’t heard what 
I came after. To-day’s the only chance 
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I got all summer. It’s a shame. I ought 
td have.” 

She led him rapidly back along the way 
they had come. In the white-birch grove 
she turned, took a path upon the right 
which he had not seen, and passed through 
a gap among brambles into a clearing. 

“T must try to get here oftener,”’ 
Zenobia. 

The place was an old burying ground. 
Surrounded by the white pillars and flick- 
ering leaves of birch a few headstones 
caught the sunset. She halted by a marble 
slab. Little gray-and-black lichens grow- 
ing in the letters chiseled upon it rendered 
them dark and plain. 


ZENOBIA BORNE 


BELOVED WIFE OF 
NoAH LOVEDAY 


1873—1901 


Noah’s daughter began to lay her golden- 
rod before this carefully. 

““Mother died the same year and month 
as the old Queen of England. I can just re- 
member her. Father says she was awful 
young and pretty. He was an older man.” 

Ralph thought it best to leave her for the 
moment. He threw down his goldenrod and 
walked off to look elsewhere. This kind of 
thing always bored him. On some of the 
older stones—weather-worn slate carved 
with queer cherubs’ heads—he found a few 
amusing epitaphs to while the time away: 


said 


AFTER AN INOFFENSIVE LIFE 
THOUGH TO-WARDS YE CLOSE MUCH 
PERPLEXT 
JOEL BORNE, ESQRE, 

A GENTLEMAN OF PLEASING & AFFABLE 
MANNERS 
DYED 1752 
TRUSTING IN YE LORD WHO KNOWETH 
OuR FRAME & REMEMBERETH YT WE’RE 
DUST 


A smaller and later memorial reasoned 
thus in verse: 


Wuy WAS THE SHEPHEARD SO UNKIND 
To CALL Our LITTLE BION? 

Or COARSE HE DONE IT FOR THE BEST 
In FOLDING HIM TO REST. 


When the girl had disposed her offering 
and risen the sun was leaving the grass, 
prolonging the rounded shadows of sweet 
fern, and departing through the birches in 
a light that faded from tree to tree until the 
nearer trunks glimmered pale and ghostly, 
while those deeper within kept only a tinge 
of lilac. Zenobia, waiting in the gap, still 
carried a great cluster of goldenrod. 

‘“‘T always bring some home for my live 
folks too,’’ she said as Ralph took them 
from her. ‘‘We must hurry. I didn’t sense 
how late ’twas getting to be.” 

He felt no need of haste. ; 

*“They won’t come back from their flow- 
age for a long time yet.” 

Something in his voice made her look at 
him quickly. There was a trace of alarm, 
he thought, in those large red-brown eyes. 
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“We must hurry,” she repeated, and set 
out walking at a pace that seemed almost 
like flight. 

He had hard work to keep alongside her. 
They brushed rapidly down the road, 
where the overhanging leaves now caught 
and held masses of dusk. Downhill, in the 
lower turns ahd hollows, the air became 
that of nightfall, changeable, now cool, now 
warm and fragrant with the breath of the 
wayside. 

Stars hung above the meadow, which lay 
shimmering as though turned to frosty 
vapor, a formless haunted ground at the 
bottom of the night. Loveday’s Brook 
tinkled in lowermost darkness. 

They were leaving it behind, when a 
meteor ‘fell across the sky, trailing soft 
sparks of golden fire, quenched in a long 
curve. As if this gave the signal Ralph 
tossed away his flowers and made a swoop. 

“Zenobia, dear! I must tell you what a 
wonder you 

It was his best voice. For one instant he 
felt her trembling, thought her captured 
and frightened; but quicker than his 
thought she was free, standing there firmly, 
a shadow, inaccessible. 

“You must come away with me!” he 
cried. ‘‘I can’t leave you behind. I can’t! 
This awful life of yours, here in a corner 
among louts and blockheads, when you 
were made to shine before the whole world, 
and be worshiped! You can’t let me ga 
without you! You shan’t!” 

He found himself pouring out wild words, 
broken but powerful. Probably at the time 
he was quite honest and meant them all. 
He did not know that anything could so 
move him; for now it was he who trembled 
and stood afraid. 

“No one ever talked to me like that be- 
fore.’ Zenobia, wrapped round with the 
mystery of starlight, spoke quietly. ‘‘No; 
don’t touch me again. I got to think.” 

She moved away, so that he lost the 
shadow of her head against a many-pointed 
blackness of firs. He ran after her. 

“You go pick up your goldenrod,” she 
said. “‘I ought to feel happy. It’s a great— 
great honor, they say. I ought to.” 

Suddenly he guessed that she was crying. 

“You know I—I —— Oh, we did get on 
so well! Don’t spoil the day any more.” 
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FTER this he played his part skillfully, 
right through in a rush. He knew now 
that Zenoby was a different kind of girl 
from the others. That she was a motherless 
girl, by the way, signified nothing to him, 
if indeed the fact ever crossed his mind. 
He played very skillfully, and soon had his 
reward. 

It was a strange morning when he be- 
came sure of triumph. A thick mist, lumi- 
nous but impenetrable, hid the country. 
The sea had flooded these woods with 
clinging fog, in which the nearest bough, 


two paces ahead, seemed to drift like a bil- ° 


low of dark smoke, while distant sounds 
came clear yet magnified and altered so 
that no man could tell what they were. 


BS 
Zenobia raised her head to list 
walked on, studying the ground, H 
in this gray vapor showed pale, — ' 
“Come, don’t mope,” said Ralph 
“Think what a lark we'll have! 
She shook her head. ; 
“It’s the leaving father. We 
not to tell him. I mean I did wro 
ising you not to tell.” hy 
From what could be seen of 
were passing through the cedar 
where Ralph, on his way to this 
had felt a presentiment. All wa 
now, he thought. A few hours , 
would bring them to the Crossing: { 
had a wagon and pair of horses y 
and thence to seaport or railway j 
short affair. 
“Your father? Why, he'll laug 
we come back and tell him we're 
yay and ae * 

e had no intention to make any 
this true. He uttered the lie bank 
with a smile that always took effect 

“Tt’s wrong, though,” said Zenoh 
“Dear girl, you must ——” He 
toward her. ; 
“ce No ibe e 
She drew back so quickly that a 
of fog whirled between them, mark 
draft of her motion. Truly she was 
ent from the others: here she can 
suaded, brave enough to follow hin 
world’s end, yet since the other ni 
would not so much as join hands, — 
“‘Zenobia, forget what’s behin 
cried. ‘‘Remember what’s ahead of 
His gift of words being still upon 
unrolled once more a prospect of enc 
lands and cities—Vita picta sensua 
pride of the eye and fullness of life, 
colored, thrilling, beyond this fog, 
“Back here, honestly, what is 
Goosewings wagging his ears after ; 
You don’t know how paltry it all 
cause you’ve never seen!” He wa 
express great pity for her. “My dea 
you’re not to drag out your day; 
cook and housemaid work, then go 
grave like that poor old noddy up 1 
the birches—what was his name? ‘/ 
Inoffensive Life’! Let’s have no? 


this. : ! 
He heard voices as of men ¢ 
near—some trick of the fog; they 

“Let’s go on and be happy.” 

She heard him out, almost to t 
with a sidelong, full-orbed, 
It was exactly the look, he thought 
lovely Miss Linley in her portr 
beauty of Bath long ago. This chi 
have good blood in her somewhere. 
while she had clenched her fist; r 
and charming little fist. el 

“You to’d!” said Zenobia. 

With a force he never e» 
she hit him straight in the 

“You mis’rable to’d!”’~ 

Words and blow caught 
ance. He staggered, f 
road, his head ringing. _ 

“You just make fun of 
church, my father! You d 
mite, good or bad.” He 
pale, blazed hot with shi 
sorry. But when you mad 
folks, you opened my ey 

They remained open, 
was the last he saw of Zen’ 


This obscurity, smellin 
and the salt sea, containe 


bent figure of Noah, goi 
The fog lifted and rol 
wake, as though he too 
moment afterward Goo 
went gangling by, his | 
him with a sag of the knee 
He spied Ralph, took to 
rassed, and made a cire 
ever might be unseemly. — 
Ralph watched him go. 
The cedars grew visibl 
knew them again. It v 
something happened to 
Ithuriel’s spear, reve’ 
archangel to a toad. 
own likeness. 
“Oh, damn it all anyv 
Bravado would not se 
rang. And from the dw 
backed, mossy, full of s 
gled and mist that stole t 
secret watchers in the 
peeped out and were laug 


Jat Atlanta until Novem- 
sen he began his march to 
fol setting out he gave orders 
je destruction of the town. 
nd be consumed by fire was 
down or otherwise de- 
‘during the Civil War was 

ap sely annihilated. The cen- 
ty che business locality, was 
2in, there being but a soli- 
ianding on the main street, 
sen its extreme commer- 
‘east three-fourths of the 
il city were destroyed, the 
mr consisting chiefly of out- 


ulings of any consequence 
jve churches, the Masonic 
nical school, used as a hos- 
vere left untouched. The 
daaged, but not destroyed. 
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All the hotels except one were burned. 
The estimate was that out of 3800 houses 
only 400 were left standing within the city 
limits and, when those outside the cor- 
porate limits of the city were taken into 
account, it was estimated that the Federal 
Army destroyed in and about Atlanta 
about 4500 houses. All of the railroads 
leading out of the town were completely 
destroyed for a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles. The roadbeds were torn up, 
the rails were heated and then bent and 
twisted into such shapes that they could 
not be used again. 


The Restorers Begin Work 


Atlanta was thus left a scene of charred 
and deserted ruins, the home of starved 
and half-wild dogs and of carrion fowls 
feasting upon refuse and the decayed 
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eles 


As Sherman Left Atlanta, After Burning it in 1864 


carcasses of animals. Such was thespectacle 
that greeted the eyes of Er Lawshe and 
other citizens who returned to the city in 
December, 1864. 

The charred walls of Atlanta were yet 
warm when scores of her exiled citizens re- 
turned to work to restore the city to its 
former prosperity. I can tell you the 
names of some of them. They deserve to 
be known. Mayor Calhoun, Marshal Jones, 
Doctor Alexander, Col. J. W. Duncan, 
Colonel Cowart, Judge Butt, Perino Brown, 
Major Thompson, Major Bacon, Er Lawshe, 
Doctor Simmons, Messrs. L. S. Salmon, 
Peck Purtell, J. T. Portev. The foregoing 
arrived before Decemker tenth. Judge 
Jared I. Whitaker, publisher of the In- 
telligencer, arrived with his family Decem- 
ber fifteenth. Others coming later in the 
month were Col. N. J. Hammond, the 
Rey. H. C. Hornady, A. K. Seago, Col. G. 
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Downtown Atlanta at Present Time, Showing Part of Business Section 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


W.Lee, W.W. Roark, 
Judge C. M.Strong, 
Captain Hubbard, 
W. P. Howard, and 
others. Mr. Howard 
had been sent to At- 
lanta by Governor 
Brown to take charge 
of the valuable prop- 
erty in the city be- 
longing to the state. 
On the twenty-fifth 
of December the first 
sermon after the de- 
struction of the city 
was preached in the 


First Baptist Church 
by the’ Rev. H.C. 
Hornady. 


As the winter ad- 
vanced and it was 
seen there was little 
likelihood of the Fed- 
erals returning to 
Northwest Georgia, 
the banished Atlan- 
tans returned in in- 
creasing numbers, 
and by spring a 
steady stream of 
people was pouring 
into the city, includ- 
ing a great many 
strangers. The peo- 
ple lost no time in re- 
pining. Gentlemen 
of the old régime who never knew what it 
was to perform menial labor stripped their 
coats and set to knocking dead mortar off 
the bricks in the débris that was once their 
buildings preparatory to rebuilding. Men 
like Judge John Collier mixed mortar and 
laid brick. There were no idlers and no 
labor was too hard or menial for any 
Atlantan to set his hand to. 


True American Spirit 


The men were no pluckier than the 
women. This spirit brought about the res- 
toration of the town in a remarkably short 
time. At first, of course, the houses were 
cheaply and temporarily constructed, hun- 
dreds of mere shanties springing up on the 
business thoroughfares. Almost any kind 
of structure answered for a place of shelter 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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In Textile Machinery 
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"hat Hyatt Roller 
rings Mean to You 


a Roller Bearings enter constantly into 
ir daily life. 


ir bath every morning, your first thought is 
Modern looms, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
«, produce more and better textiles. 


91 for your breakfast was grown on farms 
mtractors, brought to the city in motor trucks 
game sturdy bearings are important parts of 

‘tors and trucks. 


ytor car with transmission and axles running 
h and quietly in Hyatt Roller Bearings carries 
ly and surely to your daily work. The car 
« built i in a modern factory where Hyatt line- 
e ings transmit maximum power to machine 


s Hyatt equipped. 


ass the steel framework of a new building 
|r that these dependable bearings were in the 
vj helped mine the ore and in the massive 
1y that fashioned it into the steel that is such 
tant factor of modern life. 


m throughout your day until night comes 
dispel the darkness with light produced by 
al brought to the surface in easy running 
, stored in coal pockets by belt conveyors 
ered in motor trucks all equipped with 
«rings— Hyatt. 


brate so quietly and with so little attention 
rarely ever see them, but day and night 
ler Bearings are helping to make your life 
cifortable and more complete. 
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* ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
DETROIT NEW YORK 


(Roller Bearings have all the advantages found in other types 
bearings, and an additional feature—the Hyatt Hollow 
lesigned and built after many experiments to determine 
Nt efficient type of roller. Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the 
|utomatically keeping themselves in line, distributing and 
Wing the loads and shocks and constantly maintaining proper 
dion over the entire bearing surface. The result is carefree 
hind permanent satisfaction. 
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In Mine Locomotives 
and Cars 
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(Continued from 
Page 113) 

and in which to do 
business for the first 
few months after the 
fiery passing of Sher- 
man. The people of 
the town had not lost 
their commercial in- 
stinct by any means, 
and by January 1, 
1865, Atlanta was a 
lively business town 
in spite of Confed- 
erate currency and 
universal poverty. 

Before the end of 
1865 the old citizens 
had very generally 
returned and many 
others came who— 
ruined by the war— 
determined to seek 
new homes and begin 
afresh. In 1866 it 
was ascertained 
through the census 
that Atlanta, despite 
the losses of war, had 
already regained and 
passed the highest 
figure of its popula- 
tion anterior to the 
Confederate evacua- 
tion and that it con- 
tained 20,228 people. 
The Census of 1870 
showed that Atlanta 
was the second city 
in the state. 


In 1867 a little city directory of Atlanta 
was issued. It showed that the city coun- 
cil had licensed during the last six months 
of 1865 about 338 business houses, nearly 
all of which commenced on very small 
capital, occupying mere shanties as store 
houses. Planing mills, foundries and-ma- 
chine shops were established. The streets 
of the city were put in a fair condition. 
The railroads were put in running order. 
The corporate limits were extended to in- 
clude the area of a circle about three miles 
The gas 
works was put in opera- 
tion. There were three 
daily papers, one weekly 
and one monthly maga- 
zine. The assessed value 
of the real estate in 1866 
was about $7,000,000 and 
the amount of goods sold 
was estimated at $4,500,- 
000. The census taken at 
this time showed that 
about five per cent of the 
population were widows 
and orphans of Confeder- 


in diameter. 


ate soldiers. 


Up Against It 


While I was in Atlanta 
in April I talked with her 


oldest citizens, men 
who had returned to 
the town as soon as 
Sherman left it. I 
sought details. I 
asked them: ‘‘How 
did you get started 
in the work of resto- 
ration? You came 
back here and found 
Atlanta in ruins, the 
streets piled with 
débris, no work ani- 
mals, no vehicles, no 
business, no stores, 
no organized munici- 
pal life. What did 
you do? How did 
you put in your time 
the first week? How 
did you actually get 
started earning a 
living?” 

These questions al- 
ways gave them 
pause. But in the 
end the reply was 
always the same—“‘T 
went to work.” One 
said: ‘“‘I hauled 
sand.” Another 
helped Judge John 
Collier rebuild his 
building. Another 
got a job scraping 
the mortar off old 
bricks so they could 


Looking From the Whitehall Street Viaduct Toward Peachtree 


Street in Atlanta. 
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At the Right—The Same Place in 1867 


be used again. No job was too me- 
nial or too hard. 


These people were right up against 


the real thing. They had no policy 
or plan of reconstruction. They in- 
dulged in no windy aspirations to 
reshape this sorry scheme of things 
entire. They did not sit down amid | 
the ruins of their blackened and 
broken homes and cuss the Yankees. 


Asthey toldme: ‘‘Wejustsweated 


and saved.” 
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try. 
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than 


their 
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But the itinerant 
impressions doesn’t se 


Now that is the magic formula of 
reconstruction that I have un- 
earthed. It is a working hypothe- 
sis—a proved recipe. 

A gently bred woman told me: 
“For three years, perhaps nearly 
four, we lived on corn bread and 
sorghum and field peas, and we 
didn’t always have enough of these. 
Many a time I have got up from the 
table feeling that I could eat more if 
it had been there to eat. But as I me the other day. “ 


Below—‘“‘Five Points,’’ the Heart of Atlanta, as it is To-day 
and as it Was, at the Left, Fifty Years Ago 


teers, 
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I venture t 
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T believe mo: 


nurtured girls do 
make their own 
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mothers doit 


fore them and hay 
up to regard it a 
tablished family 
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little private ec 


they don’t | 
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economies in these piping days. A 
serene and untroubled. In the ne 
offices there it has long been pi 
that every big news story, no matt 
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eA, easy meal yet a meal that 


is always welcomed by your family 
or your guests, is the one where 
you serve this delicious Morris 


Supreme Boiled Ham. 


And what 1s better than a luncheon 
or supper of good boiled ham? 


The thing that makes this ham so 
tender and palatable is the famous 
Supreme curing process. 


When you request and get Morris 
Supreme Boiled Ham you know 
it will be mght in every respect— 
every time. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and ‘Provisioners 
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In every fifth 
car you meet— 


More than a million motorists— | 
every fifth one you meet—pro- | 
tect themselves against puncture | 
troubles and delays—by carrying | 
a SHALER 5-Minute Vulcanizer | 
in their cars. | 


makes it unnecessary to carry 
expensive spare tubes that dete- ff 
riorate. With a SHALER you 
can repair tubes anywhere—even 
out in the country—as good as 
new in 5 minutes. It works auto- 
matically—allyouneedisamatch. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


The outfit includes the Vulcanizer and 
12 Patch-&-Heat Units (6 round for 
punctures and 6 oblong for cuts). Extra 
Patch-&-Heat Units can be bought 
from your dealer. Price slightly higher 
West of the Rockies and in Canada. 


All Accessory Dealers Sell It 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 
1403 Fourth Street Waupun, Wis. 


It saves time and repair bills— | 


Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


Vulcanizer 
ATENTS * CONCEPTION BLANK.” 


model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References, Prompt Service, Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


{Worthington Quality \ 


r ___Chairs and Tricycles 


ea 


a 


The Colson Co. 


970 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


PATENT-SENSE 


Sixth ort) 


“dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 


By Return Mail FREE. Writ 
LACEY @ LACEY, Dept. W ‘Washington,DC. 


Want Work 
At Good Pay e 


We pay hundreds of our subscription 
workers a dollar an hour spare time! 
For eight hours a day they earn 


$50.00 a Week 


_ Let us tell you how your commissions 
and salary as a representative of the 
Curtis publications will equal $20, $50, 
#150, even $400 a month, depending 
upon the amount of time you can give 
us. For full information write zow to 


(7 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
772 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
delectation the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany from New York with the whole firma- 
ment of stars, the corps de ballet and the 
entire scenic and musical resources of the 
New York Opera House. A $100,000 guar- 
anty for a week of opera each April is the 
cost of this indulgence. People come from 
all over the South to these performances. 
It is Atlanta’s gala week. Caruso in his 
sport clothes under a striped umbrella on 
the piazza of the Georgia Terrace is one of 
the sights of the town. The house is sold 
out for every performance. 

It is a good ball town too. These eyes 
beheld some 18,000 of its chivalry and 
beauty packed in the ball yard on the day 
of the opening game of the season. I seek 
to give the impression that the town is 
solvent and prosperous and up and coming. 
You might never know that Sherman had 
ever been there if it wasn’t for the old car 
shed, the Ivy Street School as it was in the 
late seventies and in the main traffic thor- 
oughfares holes in the paving big enough 
and deep enough to drown a wombat in. 


Memories of the Sixties 


The whole point about Atlanta that 
makes her valuable as an illustration is 
that when the Civil War ended her people 
quit fighting and went to work. They 
dropped the war cold at once and went to 
work at once. They didn’t sit down and 
hold post-mortems over what might have 
been. Federal soldiers were garrisoned in 
Atlanta until 1867-68. Atlanta mer- 
chants made money out of them. They 
were the first out-of-town customers. 

I find in the old accounts that the people 
of Atlanta accepted, the situation after 
Lee’s surrender philosophically. They were 
too busy to talk politics or to exhibit re- 
sentment. The Federal authorities got 
along very well with the citizens and did 
nothing to incur their displeasure. On May 
11, 1865, the local morning peper, The 
Intelligencer, said in its editorial columns: 


“Colonel Eggleston, commandant of this 
post, and Captain Lawder, provost mar- 
shal, performed their duties in a highly 
satisfactory manner. No soldier of either 
Lee’s or Johnston’s army has any com- 
plaint to make. All that they need from 
the post commissary or quartermaster’s de- 
partment is freely given and more than 
they ask. Deportment like this is too 
commendable to pass unnoticed, and it is 
hoped that the citizens will know how to 
appreciate and demean themselves accord- 
ingly.” 

Henry W. Grady, in a speech before the 
New England Society in New York in 1886, 
drew for the South the classic picture of 
those first troublous after-the-war days: 


‘Let me picture to you the footsore Con- 
federate soldier as, buttoning up in his 
faded gray jacket the parole which was to 
bear testimony to his children of his fidelity 
and faith, he turned his face southward 
from Appomattox in 1865. Think of him as 
ragged, half starved, heavy-hearted, en- 
feebled by want and wounds; having 
fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 
wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, 
pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins 
the slow and painful journey. He finds his 
house in ruins, his farm devastated, his 
slaves free, his stock killed, his barns 
empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless, his social system swept away, 
his people without law or legal status, his 
comrades slain and the burdens of others 
heavy on his shoulders.” 


Yet I am persuaded by the reminiscences 
of all the old people of that time with whom 
I have talked that cheerfulness and a light- 
hearted buoyancy prevailed. 

Bill Arp, the Georgia philosopher, struck 
the keynote when he said: ‘‘ Well, I killed as 
many of them as they did of me and nowI 
am going to work.” 

Or the soldier making his way home and 
roasting some corn on the roadside who 
said to his comrade: ‘‘ You may leave the 
South if you want to, but I am going to 
Sandersville, kiss my wife and raise a crop, 
and if the Yankees fool with me any more I 
will whip them again.” 

All of the memoirs of those days reflect 
this unquenchable gayety. Everybody 
went to work with his or her hands. People 
worked who had never worked before. Here 
| are authentic little pictures: 


“Nannie, our young bride, is raising let- 
tuce, radishes, nasturtiums in her back 
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yard for sale. She is painting her house 
herself—with her husband’s help. She is 
going to give the lettuce toward paying the 
church debt. She has nothing else to give. 
I think I will raise something to buy win- 
dowpanes for this house. Windowpanes 
patched with paper are all the fashion in 
this town.” 


“T am prospering with my needlework. 
I sew early and late. My friends who are 
better off give me work, paying me as 
generously as they can. Mammy Jane has 
sold some of my embroideries to Northern 
ladies. Many ladies, widows and orphans 
are seeking employment as teachers. The 
great trouble is that so few people are able 
to engage them or to pay for help of any 
kind. Still we all manage to help each 
other somehow.” 


This is the plight in which Gen. M. C. 
Butler, Hampton’s aide, came out of the 
war: Twenty-nine years old, with one leg 
gone, a wife and three children to support, 
seventy slaves emancipated, a debt of 
$15,000 and in his pocket $1.75 in cash. 
That was a common condition. 

Colonel Cary, of General Magruder’s 
staff, came home to find his family desper- 
ately poor. His wife made apple pies and 
the colonel sold them to the Union soldiers 
stationed in his neighborhood. This went 
on all over the South. In Atlanta the men 
went to work in the streets, removing the 
rubbish and building houses with what 
could be salvaged from the débris. Judge 
George Hillyer told me that the first hat he 
had after the war his mother made for him 
from the back and tails of an old gray coat. 
He wore it for two years. The judge’s 
brother, Henry, told me about the birthday 
party his mother gave him at Athens in 
May, 1865. She had nothing but pones of 
corn-meal bread on the table; no butter, no 
milk, no preserves, no coffee, no sugar; 
nothing but corn-meal bread and water. 

“Tt’s amazing,” said Henry Hillyer, 
“how much corn bread a man can eat when 
he is hungry and when there is nothing else 
to eat. I recall that day as one of the gay- 
est dinners I ever attended. We made 
jokes about our poverty.” 

A dear lady in Atlanta summed it all up 
forme. I asked her what she had left when 
Sherman had finished with Atlanta and 
gone on toward the sea. 

“Nothing,” she replied, “but refinement 
and poverty.” 

General Sherman himself said: ‘One hun- 
dred million dollars of damage has been 
done to Georgia; $20,000,000 inured to our 
benefit, the remainder simply waste and 
destruction.” 

The close of the war found Georgia in a 
sad condition. The assessed valuation of 
the whole taxable property of the state had 
been reduced from $672,000,000 in 1860 to 
about $148,000,000 in 1865; her resources 
of every kind had been fearfully depleted, 
her territory ravaged, her workshops de- 
stroyed and her people reduced to poverty. 

The story of the recovery of Atlanta and 
of Georgia and of the entire South from this 
condition is one of grinding, continuous 
work, of the sharpest economy, of deter- 
mination to get forward, of self-reliance and 
of undiluted courage. The people relied 
upon themselves and not upon others to 
help them. It was not until 1889, a period 
of twenty-four years, that Georgia’s total 
property equaled the property on the tax 
books in 1860. It was not until 1890 that 
the property on the digest, exclusive of rail- 
road property, equaled the same class of 
property in 1860. Three times in a period 
of thirty-four years after the Civil War 
Georgians built property values on the tax 
books until they .equaled approximately 
the values on the digest of 1860. At each 
high tide of each of the periods a panic pro- 
duced a notable shrinkage in values. It 
was not until 1907, a period of forty-seven 
years, that Georgia’s total property equaled 
the grand total—which included the value 
of the slaves—of 1860. At the close of 1918 
the tax books of the state showed property 
of a taxable value of $1,079,236,826. The 
attached table sets forth in summary form 
the increase in livestock, in the value of 
farm products and the growth of manufac- 
tures in the state: 


LIVESTOCK 
YEAR NO. VALUE OF ALL VALUE OF ALL 
1860 LIVESTOCK FARM PRO- 
Swine. . 2,036,116 oe hel 
Cattle. . 931,000 $38,372,734 
1870 
Swine. . 988,566 
Cattle. . 643,571 30,156,317  $ 80,390,228 


YEAR No. 


1880 
Swine. . 1,471,003 
Cattle. . 859,885 
1890 
Swine. . 1,396,362 
Cattle. . 824,818 
1900 
Swine. . 1,424,298 
Cattle. . 688,000 
1910 
Swine. . 1,783,684 
Cattle. . 1,080,316 
1920 
Swine. . 3,165,000 
Cattle. . 1,232,000 


Cattle in the above includes both mile 
beef cattle. 


MANUFACTURES 
YEAR NO. OF CAPITAL AD 
PLANTS INVESTED 0 


1860. . . . 1890 —$ 10,890,875 
1870. . . . 3836 1,393,125 
1880. . . . 3593 20,672,410 
1890. . . . 4285 56,921,580 
1900. . . . 7504 89,789,656 
1910... . 4792 202.778.0000 
1914... . 4639 258395917 


In 1918 Georgia was the fourt} 
the Union in value of agricultural 
In 1919 she dropped to sixth pla 
Carolina going ahead of her becat 
tobacco and Kansas going ahea¢ 
of her wheat. 

Though the years of real recon 
are supposed to have covered tI 
from 1865 to 1871, actually it 1 
Georgia fifty-five years to reach in 
value the point where Massachu 
at the end of the Civil War. Att 
ning of the war in 1860 the t 
stood on an approximate equality 

As Henry W. Grady put it 
““When we remember that amaz 
lowing the payment by 37,000,00( 
men of $1,000,000,000 indemnity 
many, that the 5,000,000 white 
South rendered to the torch a1 
$3,000,000,000 of property, that 
000 a year, or $600,000,000 it 
years, has been given willingly of 
erty as pensions for Northern sol 
wonder is that we are here at all. 

And now what of Atlanta? He: 
been typical of the recovery. Ican 
ize her material prosperity. 

Her homes and her shops and | 
factories cover an area of twenty-: 
miles. She has something more th 
houses within her corporate lim 
twenty-six banks and trust compa 
deposits of $125,000,000, whic 
present time are increasing at th 
over $117,000 a day. The bank 
in 1919 were $8,290,000,000. T 
more than $2,000,000,000 in 19 
population of the town has incre; 
per cent in ten years. 

Draw a straight line across th 
States from Washington, D. C. 
Angeles, and the receipts of the 
post office exceed those of any ¢ 
of the line. They exceeded $2,501: 
year. Nearly 14,000 motor ears b| 
the ill-paved streets of the town-' 
ple are ashamed of the conditic 
streets and are now taking ster 
them in order. The assessed vali 
lanta property is about $268,000, 
500 manufactories in the town hay) 
put valued at $75,000,000. 


Did it All Herself 


Atlanta as she stands to-day m@) 
to date from 1880. The pa 
ings that went up in the 
through the seventies ha 
place to modern subs 
Not the blight of war, bu 
reverent hand of progress 
the after-the-war destru 
houses of the seventies a’ 
the requirements of a town 
but were inadequate to th 


years. : 
Atlanta has no unusual I 


ing sources of supply of rav 
had nothing in the way © 
start with but a pile of ¢ 
undeniable geographical 
it for herself. Atlanta 
are not surpassed in th 
ambitious to be a fr 
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Veroniques and 
aberry Jelly 
{; of melons; re- 
Fill with straw- 
fe. Decorate with 
m and fresh straw- 
ve with Sunshine 
s ugar wafer sticks). 


Lemon Ice 


Prepare lemon ice, freezing till 
thick. Serve in glasses. Scatter 
finely cut nuts and chopped 
ginger over the top. Serve 
with Sunshine Multi Wafers. 


e Tan-San with 
lise Parfait 


sth chocolate custard; 

irhipped cream made « 
(srry juice. Decorate 
i¢ ginger and cherries. 
unshine Tan-San—a 
vrientally fragrant of 
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We have prepared a Fairy Tale Book 
of Rhymes handsomely illustrated. To 
partly cover cost of preparation and 
mailing, send 5c in coin (no stamps 
accepted) to this company, Dept. B, 
815 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Biscu 


Everymeal ~ Everyday 
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Always Ready to Serve 


It really is surprising just how 
many ways Sunshine Biscuits can 
be served. Some are particularly 
suitable for a social cup of tea— 
others are best with a seasonable 
dessert—and many are delicious 
with a refreshing summertime drink 
or other refreshment, whether 
at home or at your favorite soda 
fountain. But whatever the occa- 
sion, there’s a Sunshine Biscuit to 
suit the need. 


loose-WiLeEs Biscuit (om PANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


For emergency or specially 
planned meal, Sunshine Biscuits are 
always ready to serve—from crispy 
white crackers to golden, sugar- 
sweet wafers, such as Per-fet-to 
and Clover Leaves. 

Order Sunshine Biscuits today. 
And when you stop at your favorite 
soda fountain ask for Sunshine Bis- 
cuits with your refreshment. 

In individual packages and in 


bulk. 


its 


Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses 
P) are packed in most Sunshine cartons 
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illustrating | 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMP 
| Dept. B, 815 Commerce Building 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
} Please send me a copy of Sunshine 
{ Hints for the Hostess,” 
scores of delicious biscuit uses. 
| Name____ 
| Address___ = 
| Grocer’s 
Name. == - = 
| Grocer’s 
Address_ sale a Sosa 
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A Milestone in 
Automotive Progress 
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A forward step toward 
100% tire service 


E all know that the best tire 

loses 14 of its possible wear 
if under-inflated. We all know 
that most tires are under-inflated 
most of the time. Taking tire 
pressure with the ordinary gauge 
even on one tire is too trouble- 
some and dirty a job to be under- 
taken half often enough. 


The Tirometer is a mechani- 
cally correct valve plus an always 
visible gauge, with an unbreak- 
able, transparent cap. A glance 
tells the tire pressure. Easily and 
quickly adjusted to the inner tube 
or changed from an old tube to a 
new one. 


Once let a motorist realize that 
always knowing his tire pressure 
(not guessing at it) will add one- 
third more mileage to his tires— 
and the value of the Tirometer is 
at once apparent. 


The Tirometer is a new, 
but a well tried-out necessity. 
An especially attractive 
proposition is now open to 
dealers. Write for it. 


Price in U. S. $1.75 each or set of 5 
for $8.00. Specify wood or wire wheels. 


Tirometer Valve Corporation 
of America 


Charleston, West Virginia 


cles! 
=| 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

that the best way to achieve this was to 
produce enough business to bring the rail- 
roadsin. Atlanta has been and is a natural- 
born go-getter. That accounts for her 
prosperity. It means that the people pull 
together on all questions that affect the 
prosperity of the town. They have an alert 
and sensitive civic pride. In any time of 
crisis they appeal to what they call the 
Atlanta spirit. It pulls them through. 

The only lasting ill effect of the recon- 
struction days of 1865-70 has been a 
political effect. The South is solid to-day 
because of the reconstruction policies of 
Andrew Jackson, Thad Stevens and the 
other irreconcilables in Congress in those 
after-the-war days. The war against the 
Southern States was prosecuted sternly. 
Such orders as these are sufficient proof— 
Sheridan’s official report: 


“T have burned two thousand barns 
filled with wheat and corn, all the mills in 
the whole country, destroyed all the fac- 
tories of cloth, killed or driven off every 
animal, even the poultry, that could con- 
tribute to human sustenance. 

“Nothing should be left in the Shenan- 
doah but eyes to lament the war.” 


“City Point, July 14, 1864. 
“MaAgJOR GENERAL HALLECK, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 

“Tf the enemy has left Maryland, as I 
suppose he has, he should have upon his 
heels veterans, militiamen, men on horse- 
back and everything that can be got to 
follow to eat out Virginia clear and clean 
as they go, so that the crows flying over it 
will have to carry their provender with 
them. “* (Signed) 

“UJ. S. GRANT, Lieutenant General.” 


“City Point, August 26, 1864. 
“MAJOR GENERAL SHERIDAN, Halltown, 
Vass 
“Do all the damage to railroads and 
crops you can. Carry off stock of all de- 
scription and negroes, so as to prevent 
further planting. We want the Shenandoah 
Valley to remain a barren waste. 
“ (Signed) 
“U.S. GRANT, Lieutenant General.” 


“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 18, 1864. 
“MAJOR GENERAL SHERMAN, Savannah, 

“Should you capture Charleston, I hope 

that by some accident the place may be 


destroyed; and if a little salt should be 
sown upon the site it may prevent the 
growth of future crops of nullification and 
secession. 
*« (Signed) 
““W. H. HALLECK, Chief of Staff.” 


FIELD HEADQUARTERS OF THE MILITARY 
DIVISION OF THE MISssIssiprPi1, Savannah, 
December 24, 1864. 
Masor GENERAL W. H. HALLECK, CHIEF 
or STAFF, Washington, D. C 

“T will bear in mind your .hint as to 
Charleston, and I do not think salt will be 
necessary. When I move the Fifteenth 
Corps will be on the right of the right wing, 
and their position will bring them into 
Charleston first; and if you have watched 
the history of this corps you will have re- 
marked that it generally does its work 
pretty well. 

“The truth is, the whole army is burning 
with an insatiable desire to wreak venge- 
ance upon South Carolina. I almost 
tremble at her fate; but feel that she de- 
serves all that seems in store for her. We 
must make old and young, rich and poor 
feel the hard hand of war as well as their 
organized armies. 

““ (Signed) 
““W. T. SHERMAN, Major General.” 


The Story of a Great March, Brevet 
Major George W. Nicholson, aide-de-camp 
to General Sherman, November 15, 1864, 
(P. 38), Atlanta, Georgia: 


“A grand and awful spectacle is pre- 
sented to the beholders of this beautiful 
city now in flames. The heaven is one ex- 
panse of lurid fire. The air is filled with 
flying, burning cinders. Buildings covering 
200 acres are in ruins or flames. 

“We are leaving Atlanta. Behind we 
leave a track of smoke and flame. Yester- 
day we saw in the distance a pillar of 
smoke; the bridges were all in flames. I 
heard a soldier say, ‘I believe Sherman has 
set the very river on fire.’ His comrades 
replied, ‘If he has it’s all right.’ The rebel 
inhabitants are in an agony. The soldiers 
are as hearty and jolly as men can be. 
(Pes): 

“The soldiers are hunting for concealed 
things, and these searches are one of the 
pleasantest excitements of our march.” 
(P. 39). 


These orders and the manner of their 
execution have left no unhealed wounds. 


June } 


But the effects of the politica 

blindness of 1865-70 enduwe we 
The dead hand of those stupid, m 
politicians is still lying on the Sout 
give you a concrete present-day illy 

I mean Herbert Hoover, and J 
mae I =net7 

oover called a Democra; 

the state of Georgia. He wae 
ried the Democratic primary held 
twentieth beyond any question, | 
this to be an assured statement 
Hoover called a Republican ma 
timid to come out for him openly 
of men in Georgia will vote for 
he is nominated on the Republica 
but they won’t stand out in ¢ 
now and be counted because of ¢ 
and historic specter of Republicani 
ing a Republican in the South 

in Georgia, is still to be in som 
a political outcast. That is the, 
effect of the memory and the legac 
the carpetbaggers and scalawag: 
days after the war. 

Industrially and economically ¢ 
has made a complete recovery, P 
the old ghosts are still potent ir 
This old spell is slowly dissolyin 
this year are willing to vote for 
on the Republican ticket and to 
their intention who would not ha 
such an act ten years ago. 

The South is slowly feeling to 
impending new political realignmer 
surely taking place. It is el ‘al 
time before the solid South is 
Hoover could do it this year. I 
doubt of it, and my impressions ¢ 
first hand are confirmed by De 
politicians. 

When that is done, when the So 
itself politically and so arranges or 
its peculiar sectional problem th: 
speak its convictions through an 
date, whatever his party, then in 
last shred of reconstruction will h 
cleared away. 

That is one of the reasons why I 
so significant a figure in the Sout} 
Atlanta abhors a slough as Nature 
vacuum. She sees Hoover clear; 
meaning and value. Her pope 
anybody in the world knows, hoy 
and solve a problem of reconstruc 
what sort of man it takes to do thi 
struck me as immensely signific 
they had picked Hoover as that 


man. | 
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{t’s human nature to be 
ad it’s human nature to 
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n.d, leaning in confidential 
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rs. Gentry. 
lady sniffed and whirled 
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}) breath, “‘I’d be pleased 
(the committee meeting 
week from to-morrow, 
Jxsgiving program, you 
ht that you should walk 
way yourself. I’d bring 


»}”” fidgeted Maggie. 
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o faggie’s face. She had 
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jie, so to speak. Every- 
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e expecting a real titbit. 
* been another grocery 
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mer after his bold ad- 
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Bider hurried out of the 
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iilin deprecatory fashion 
.As nearly as anything 
t afforded Maggie grim 
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: to be a benefit for 
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Vof disgust rolled over 


3! Maggie, hurrying home, 
Over one another, 
eart, felt that organ 
om for Skeezicks. Her 
drowned even her 
fawning advances. She 
vhy, but she had hated 
tom the first, even be- 
And folks were wast- 
udson had dared to 
ggie Bender. That 
‘The mean old—cat 
oe passed Skeezicks’ 
With its rich stucco 
about, she quiv- 
It looked to her 
hat people should 
th all that; and 
ering frame house 
the road she felt a 
eli-pity sweep over 
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“You must have put on green logs,’’ he 
quavered fretfully. ‘‘They didn’t catch. 
It’s warmer out here than in that cold barn 
of a house.” 

Maggie did not scold. Fifteen years be- 
fore she might have; but she knew now 
that it was no use to scold. That only 
wasted needed breath. 

“Your mother’s poorly,” her father in- 
formed her when the stove in his room be- 
gan toroar. ‘‘She’s took to her bed.” 

Grimly Maggie turned to that duty. 

“You're late,” complained her mother. 
“You're late a lot nowadays. Been tothe 
store, I suppose. I should think if you’re 
going to fool round there all the time like 
that you’d take up with Abraham Judson 
and have done with it. You could do 
worse. Folks say he’s dead set to have you. 
Of course he ain’t handsome and he ain’t 
very tidy and he ain’t educated up to 
some; but you're getting ’long to that time 
of life when you needn’t to mind if a man 
ain’t good-looking. It’d look foolish for 
you to turn up your nose at Abraham Jud- 
son. He’s got a good trade and a fine big 
house. Your father and I could have some 
real comfort then instead of pinching to 
get along. Some more bills come in to-day. 
I put them into your room. You wouldn’t 
have to worry about bills if you married 
Judson. And he could keep help in the 
house for you. I didn’t get to do the noon 
dishes to-day. I took a spell right in the 
middle of them, it seems like. The kitchen’s 
a sight. I’d relish some milk toast for sup- 
per. I took a chill in this cold room. If you 
was to take Judson, now ——”’ 

Desperately Maggie dammed violent 
speech. This sort of thing went on every 
day, every day. 

But familiarity did not keep her from 
loathing the spectacle of the kitchen. One 
sweeping glance showed her a dishearten- 
ing stack of dishes in the sink, empty pans 
on the stove, a dishpan full of stagnant 
soapy water on the table. If the hands of 
the clock had not driven Maggie merci- 


lessly ‘o )-+ tasks she might have collapsed 
on the flor and wept like any ordinary 
woman, © >» she was more tired than usual 
this even,’ ». Her head was heavy with a 
numb wes ess, which is only one of the 
things ‘or which teachers’ salaries do not 
compensate them. Standing pains tugged 
at the muscles in the backs of her 


sturdy limbs. And her heart ached, 
oh, how it ached! A person would 
think one’s heart would quit aching by 
and by and grow callous. As far back, 
almost as far back as Maggie 
dared to look, life had been all 
mussy and full of drab tasks like 
the kitchen where she stood. 

Maggie cleared up the dishes 
and the pans, and swept the 
worn, faded linoleum. Carrying 
a pan of scraps to the garbage 
pail she caught herself calling to 
Jessica. She had forgotten that 
Jessica was dead. Maggie stood 
on the windswept back step and 
recalled the night when Jessica 
had died. She could still hear 
that faint whimpering cry which 
the poor animal had raised. Mag- 
gie had opened the door and 
called, but the 
cat had not 
comein. Mag- 
gie had gone 
out into the 
yard, where 
the dark night 
had concealed 
poor coal- 
black Jessica. 
Then the cry 
had stopped, 
though Mag- 
gie had called 
and called. In 
the morning she 
had found Jessica 
lying stiff on the 
ground near the 
back steps. Little 
rags of eo had i? 
dried on her coat. ¢ —| 
That had beenthe # ee 
doing of that old 8 BAP chile 
devil living across 
the way. 

Maggie had seen him, wrapped to 
his spectacles in a long fur coat, pelt- 
ing the beast with sticks. 


Maggie jerked herself back to her tasks. 

ere was something else she ought to at- 
tend to before supper. What was it? Her 
head didn’t seem to be working right. Oh, 
yes, the bills! Up in her room. 

Maggie spent her nights and as little of 
her days as possible in the only finished 
room on the second floor, a roughly plas- 
tered makeshift’ chamber under the eaves, 
smothering hot in summer, chill and drafty 
in the winter. For furniture it offered in 
mute apology a rickety old walnut bed- 
stead with sagging springs and lumpy pad- 
ding, a walnut dresser with onyx top, and, 
back in-the most obscure corner, a battered 
old square brass-bound trunk as securely 
locked as Maggie’s aching heart. If Maggie 
ever wanted to sit down in her room she 
must sit there, for it was the only seat. 
This evening, however, since dusk was be- 
ginning to gather, she stood by the one low 
window to read her bills. 

There was, to begin with, the wood bill. 
Eighty dollars. Maggie had counted on 
that. If nothing happened she could pay 
forty this month and forty next. They’d 
trust her. What was the other bill? She 
paid cash for provisions. It was from the 
drug store. Mrs. Bender, in spite of all 
Maggie had said and threatened, had been 
buying patent medicines again—and cos- 
metics and toilet soap and perfume. 
Twenty dollars’ worth of nonsense! But 
it had to be paid for. With what? Maggie 
got out her account book. Fifteen dollars 
house rent, apt to be raised any day; forty 
dollars on the wood bill, she must pay at 
least that; ten dollars for flannelette night- 
clothes for the old people, they felt the 
chill so; out of her month’s salary that 
left thirty-five dollars for food. A little 
more than a dollar a day for three people— 
and the drug-store bill not paid. Judson 
might give her credit. Of course he would. 
What good would it do? There’d be an- 
other bill at the end of the month. And 
could she ask Judson for credit—decently? 

“Why don’t you take up with Judson 
and have done with it?”’ her mother had 


Pa 


She Threw Herself Down Beside the Battered 


Little Trunk and Wept 


said. “Then you wouldn’t have any bills 
to worry about.” 

Why didn’t Maggie take up with Jud- 
son? Was this little commonplace man 
any duller than every heavy hour of 
Maggie’s day? Was the thought of marry- 
ing him merely as an escape from one kind 
of burden any more sordid than the life she 
led? Work that she hated, fretting and 
nagging in her ears at home, bills, bills, 
bills? Why didn’t Maggie take up with 
Judson? Her eyes dropped moodily to the 
battered sealed trunk. A spasm of agony 
flashed across. Maggie’s set features. She 
looked out the window at Skeezicks’ 
house, towering above its insolent fence—a 
monstrous flashing pile, put up by some 
freakish notion as if to shame the 
humble, tumble-down neighborhood. That 
folks should pity Skeezicks! 

A terrorized squawk went up from Mag- 
gie’s chicken yard in the rear. - Maggie 
dropped her bills and stumbled down the 
steps and out the kitchen door. By the 
time she reached the poultry yard it was 
in complete upheaval. The rooster, safe 
on top of a coop, scolded clamorously; the 
fat silly hens scurried this way and that 
with queer spraddling helplessness; while 
at their tails yapped a small white terrier, 
mad with rapture at the babel and flutter- 
ation. 

“Stop!”’ screamed Maggie. 

Instantly the terrier stood, humorously 
considering with a wicked leer, for which 
his marking was to blame, the flushed, 
panting, outraged woman. 

“You little devil!’’ hissed Maggie. 

The terrier winked. 

“Tf I had any poison I’d feed it all to 
you!” 

Instead she made a determined swoop 
at the dog and caught him by his collar. 
The little beast squealed in protest as she 
shook him fiercely, then clutched him 
tightly in one arm and set off for Skee- 
zicks’ place across the road. Maggie was 
angry enough for anything. It made no 
difference that the dog’s clean mouth 

proved he had not touched her chick- 
ens. Maggie realized now that she had 
been waiting ever since Jessica’s death 
for an excuse to go over and speak 
her mind out at Skeezicks himself. 
She’d tell that old sinner a few things, 
she would. 

Unfortunately Skeezicks antici- 
pated the attack. 

“Put down that dog!” snarled a 
voice from an upper window the minute 
Maggie opened the gate. 

Maggie jumped. The 
terrier almost escaped. 
Maggie squeezed the breath 
out of him in a stifled yelp 
as she took fresh grip on 
his wriggling body. 

“Put down that dog, I 
say!” 

“‘T won’t do it!” retorted 
Maggie. ‘I caught him 
chasing my chickens and I 
came over to see what you 
meant to do about it. If 
you have to keep a good-for- 
nothing cur like this, why 
can’t you shut: him up so 
he’ll stay out of mischief?” 

“Tf you don’t want ani- 
mals after your chickens, 
why don’t you fence them 
in properly?” 

““A fence like yours, I 
suppose! Well, let me tell 
you, before you moved in 
here—and Lord knows why 
you did—nobody in ‘this 
town ever needed high walls. 
Just because you’re so hate- 
ful and a ’ 

“Will you stop that 
screaming out there. on the 
street?” 

“Who :started it?” de- 
manded Maggie. ‘“ What 
did you yell out of the win- 
dow for? I was coming to 
the door when you stopped 
me.” 

“Well, shut up and come on!” 

Resolutely Maggie strode to the front 
door. Resolutely she stepped inside when 
the man housekeeper admitted her. Then, 
bit by bit, her resolution began to crumble. 
In the first place, Maggie had never been in 
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a hallso magnificent. There were the panels 
of the walls, the dark old carved furniture, 
the shimmering glassiness of the floor about 
the silken rugs. And yet, in spite of that 
magnificence, or perhaps because of it, there 
was a chilling emptiness about the place. 
Everything was so orderly, so dead. Heavy 
velours curtains obscured the light of 
windows and doors. Heavy smothering 
curtains seemed everywhere. A pair of 
them, with an odd shrouding effect, draped 
a wall panel just at the foot of the shining 
staircase. Something about the placeseemed 
tosay: “These are the riches of life which 
I have carried with me into the tomb.” 

Then she heard Skeezicks coughing his 
way down the steps toward her. It was a 
mean, worrisome cough. Skeezicks him- 
self appeared. Maggie had not dreamed 
he was so broken—so helpless. His right 
arm dangled lifelessly. There was some- 
There was 
something pathetic, too, about the sag of 
his worn dressing gown, about the shuf- 
fling of his slippered feet, about the snow- 
white hair that lay in a tumbled mass above 
his chilled blue eyes. 

“Well?”’ he demanded. ‘‘What have 
you to say now?” 

“T wanted to say,’”’ began Maggie—“‘T 
wanted to say ——” 

“Well, say it,’’ sneered Skeezicks, ‘‘and 
don’t keep me here all night!” 

“Aren’t you ashamed?”’ blazed Maggie, 
his contempt firing her to her original pur- 
pose. ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed to act so? 
What did my cat Jessica ever do to you 
that you should poison her? Why do you 
want to shut yourself off from everybody 
and act so hateful that nobody ever comes 
near you? What’s the good of all the 
money you have if everybody hates you? 
What difference does it make if you have 
seen trouble? Everybody has that and 
most people more than you have. I should 
think, feeble and sickly as you are, you’d 
be afraid to be so sour and mean.” 

“Sour?” hissed Skeezicks. “‘Sour? Well, 
what do you think you are, biting and 
snapping round the way you do? Do you 
call yourself sweet?”’ 

At the blank outrage on Maggie’s face he 
threw back his head and cackled like a 
demon. The laugh started his cough. The 
cough became a strangle. Maggie started 
forward, to be intercepted by the man 
housekeeper. The servant, throwing a 
beseeching glance at Maggie as he went, 
half carried, half dragged Skeezicks up the 
steps. Maggie dropped the terrier. 

That night she did not rest well. It was 
not Skeezicks’ accusation that made her 
uneasy. She had eaten herring for supper 
and herring always disagreed with her. 
However, from her bedroom window she 
could look across at Skeezicks’ house. 
Flopping uncomfortably, she got to won- 
dering if he were really ill. There were 
lights in two rooms upstairs. A motor 
drove up to the gate, stopped, and a man 
with a satchel went up to the house. That 
was a doctor, no doubt. Maggie stopped 
flopping. What if the man died? Would 
that be her fault? Good riddance; still— 
drat that herring! To-morrow was Satur- 
day, with cleaning to do. Maggie needed 
sleep. Skeezicks had looked dreadfully 
weak. It wouldn’t lighten Maggie’s bur- 
dens any to feel responsible if he should 
ge Maybe the man housekeeper would 
tell —— 

““Where are you going now, Maggie?” 
asked her mother the next morning as 
Maggie started off with a covered bowl on a 
tray. 

“Man next door is sick,’ explained 
Maggie briefly, ‘and no womenfolk to do 
for him. You wouldn’t have him starve, 
would you?” 

“He won’t eat it,’’ said the man house- 
keeper at Skeezicks’ kitchen door. ‘I’m 
nearly crazy. He won’t eat a thing.” 

“He'll eat this,’ said Maggie grimly, 
he I have to choke it down him. Where is 

e ” 


Upstairs Skeezicks’ eyes blazed at her 
feverishly as he lay, propped up on pillows, 
in his great carved bed. 

“Get out!’’ he croaked. 

“T won’t,” said Maggie. ‘I’ve brought 
you some hot breakfast. It’s milk toast 
fixed with my own kind of sauce. It’s good 
and nourishing, and it won’t irritate your 
throat. And you're going to eat it.” 

With a jerk of her head she signaled the 
housekeeper to draw up a low table. On 
the stand she placed the bowl and removed 
its cover. The warm fumes would have 
weakened any misanthrope. 


EVENING POST 


“T’m not hungry,’”’ grumbled Skeezicks. 

“You're going to eat, just the same,” 
said Maggie. ‘‘I’m going to stay here till 
you’ve swallowed the last mouthful. I 
don’t care if I stand here till I faint. So, 
if you want to be rid of me, eat.’ 

Something in Skeezicks’ eyes sparkled. 
It couldn’t, have been humor—in Skee- 
zicks. Yet his eyes did sparkle faintly as 
he.eonsidered Maggie, standing on his bed- 
side rug—adamant purpose incarnate. 

“You'll have to eat it,” repeated Maggie, 
“and it’s better hot than cold.” 

With his awkward trembling left hand 
Skeezicks took up the spoon. And when 
he laid it down the bow! was empty. 

“Tell him how to fix it,’’ he said curtly, 


indicating the man housekeeper. ‘‘His 
slop turns my stomach.” 
“T’ll bring you some every day,’”’ said 


Maggie. 

“You needn’t bother.” 

“‘T will bother. Do you think I’d let you 
die just out of spite? Ill bring you some 
every day.” 

“The devil!’”’ groaned Skeezicks. 

“‘Good-by,” said Maggie. 

In the evening she took him a glass of 
cool, smooth, rich custard. Thereafter 
twice a day for a week she carried him 
palatable foods. She couldn’t explain just 
why she did this. She hated Skeezicks 
worse every time she saw him. He snarled 
at her like an ill-tempered dog on each 
visit, and she gave him back snap for snarl. 
Sometimes Maggie thought it was her very 
hatred that drew her to his bedside. It 
gave her grisly pleasure to spite the old 
devil by being outwardly kind to him in his 
helplessness. Hate was the only name she 
could put to the irresistible force that did 
attract her. 

Then, too, he took her mind off her 
troubles at home. There was the matter 
of those bills and the groceries and one thing 
and another. Maggie had made no attempt 
to settle anything, not knowing where to 
begin. 

And one day her mother said to her: 
“Fine bright days I might go to church or 
to the Ladies’ Aid if I had anything fit to 
wear. It would give some daughters 
pleasure to provide nice clothes for their 
old mothers.” 

And her father, shivering more and more 
as the weather freshened, expressed a de- 
sire for one of those plaid rugs he’d seen 
advertised somuch. It did seem a pity that 
an old man who’d worked hard while he 
kept his health couldn’t have a blanket to 
keep his old bones from knocking with the 
cold. Maggie held long comfortless ses- 
sions in the old room under the eaves. 

Judson? Perhaps it would come to that. 
He was a good man and generous. Maggie’s 
notion that she couldn’t ever bear to touch 
him was ridiculous. What was left of her 
life anyhow but husks? If any man was 
fool enough to want her under the circum- 
stances, she ought to count herself lucky, 
as her mother so often said. Things 
couldn’t be really. worse than they were 
now. At any rate she’d be the only one to 
suffer then, she’d not be hearing that fret- 
ting, wearing wail of her old parents. And 
surely, after battling with that old shell- 
back over the way, Maggie must appreci- 
ate the kindness of Judson—even if he did 
smell queer and unwashed and his shirts 
were soiled. 

‘But I’d burn you first,” she said fiercely 
to the old battered trunk. 

Saturday morning came a letter from the 
school board. Brave men, they had lacked 
the face to talk the matter over with 
Maggie. They were giving her a long no- 
tice so that she might locate a good position 
for the coming year. They had no com- 
plaints to make; they would give her a 
good recommendation; but they wanted a 
younger person, someone with newer, more 
up-to-date methods, in her place. Poor 
Maggie, she had had no time or money for 
summer courses or brushing up. 

That settled everything. In the evening 
when Judson turned his runabout and 
drove past his unkempt inherited mansion 
and halted in the road before it Maggie 
offered no protest. 

“Miss Maggie,” faltered Judson, point- 
ing, ‘‘I’ve been trying for ten years to get 
up nerve to ask you to take charge of that 
and me.” 

“‘T know, Abraham,” said Maggie calmly. 
“Why do you want to marry me?” 

Judson stared at her in amazement. 
This was so different from Maggie. Her 
face, cold and motionless, told him nothing. 

“Why, I don’t know as I ever thought 
it out.. I just sort of fancied. Miss Maggie, 


bi 
I’m naturally a family man an 
powerful lonesome. I sort of y 
someone to look out for me, ; 
got such a way with you. You. 
of work and you’ve got a head 
and you’re good to folks depend 
I’d be able to supply the mon 
comforts, but I’d be dependent 
“There isn’t anything roman 
there?” said Maggie. “You ju 
to take care of your house and 
it? A new job?” 
“Well, now,” fumbled Judsor 
“T think a lot of you, of course, 
one of these play-acting kin 
both gone past the foolish’ 


us 
You don’t mind my saying that, 
“I’m relieved,” said Maggie, 
know I have two old people de 
me. They’re quite a burden.” 
“T know, I know. I’d be ela 
them while they last. It would; 
up for what you’d be doing for 
Maggie, I’d be good to them a 
you as I know how. What do 
“T’ll do my best,” said Magg 
hurry, or we’ll be late to the n 
On the way home Judson m 
thing over in his mind. Maggi 
by the batting of his ugly eyes, 
““M-maggie,” he said at her | 
been wondering if I couldn’t do 
to show my appreciation. I’ye} 
ing of what you seem to set your 
on, and it’s Charley Kuhn and} 
I don’t see much in fiddling m 
know you’re anxious to see him 
ing lessons. I’ve made up my n 
for them after the money from 
is used up.” 
Maggie felt shame. She puto 
to the spotted coat sleeve of the 
she thought she could not touck 
“Abraham Judson,” she sai 
never know why I want Charl 
with his music, but you're a 
You’re the best man I know, I 
my duty by you.” y 
And she slept better that nigl 
had for a week. In the m 
remembered Skeezicks. Hewas 
not really in need of coddling. 
him one last visit. 
Skeezicks was up, fully dress 
was something distinguished | 
spotless black suit and his soft 
He wore a soft black tie and he’ 
shaved. : 
“You’re late,” he greeted, “T: 
weren’t coming. You didn’t la; 
“So you missed me?” taunt! 
“T missed my pudding. \Vi 
ou?” ‘ 7 
“T had to hurry through si} 
committee meeting.” 
‘‘What committee?” 
“Hungry Hollow Committe 
“What’s Hungry Hollow? / 
you ever tell a man anything? 
drag gossip out of you piece |) 


and generally encourage social 0 
“No!” Maggie gripped tl 
“We try to make life a bit wt 
that’s all. But the Thanksg' 
tainment isn’t just for that.” | 
“What is it for? For heaves 
down and look comfortable, noi 
you feel. You are the most cant 
what about the entertainment) 
Maggie slid to the edge of aa 
“The entertainment 1s a” 
Charley Kuhn,” she said. “HI 
violin like magic. But his f 
poor and they want him to 
the steel mills next year. — 
to raise the money so he won i 
to work but can study in the 
“You interested in | ies 
question was a jéer, such a 
grown used to expecting. 
“T am,” she said shortly. | 
“Give me my check book, ™ 
Before Maggie colle ee 
check was written and in her 
“For the boy,” said Sk 
verge of diffidence.. ||. 
“But you mustn't, 
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you for taking care 
boy, remember.” | 
The sneer and the 
back to his face. “£2 
his prematurely senil 
Something within Ma 
way. . (Concluded on 
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}, don’t need to repay me,’’ she 

){ don’t think your money would 

any good. Anyhow, he will be 

of. Mr. Judson has promised 
” 


’ The dirty little grocer John- 
pout?” 
2 man I am going to marry, if 
+) know,” said Maggie, rising to 
mbling. 
going to marry? You? Oh, 
(marry the dirty little grocer?” 
) groaned. In another minute 
jugh. Maggie hoped that this 
ld choke to death. Something 
s mapped and the blood rushed 


a you to laugh at him or at me?”’ 
“You mean, hateful, vile old 
your filthy old money and 


rthe check across and rushed 
oom. Down the steps she 
1, or her knees wabbled fright- 
hi were steps to be taken with 
s{ eliness. On the third from the 
eansteady feet slipped and she 
Clutching out blindly she 
» elours curtains over the wall 
{ gie was heavy. The fasten- 
' curtains gave way with a 
nie. Still, Maggie’s fall was 
3} came down very gently on her 
hardwood floor. 
e} ‘all motion congealed in her, 
aaned on the unveiled wall, she 
‘he color went from her face, 
Vite and rigid and drawn. At 
her fall Johnson came run- 
> turn of the staircase he, too, 
rien with horror. Clapping his 
is mouth he looked a wild 
wd his master’s room. Skee- 
n| appear. Maggie still stared 


. she moaned between 


opyhurt, Miss Maggie?” asked 
tiging in agony at her elbow. 
I. Maggie, for pity’s sake! I 
n back before he sees. He’d 
jpybody ever has seen what he 
in\those curtains. Quick, Miss 
0) are you hurt?” 
a Maggie, rising stiffly, ‘‘I’m— 
Don’t tell him, Johnson. 
him.’’ 


n¢nd instinct she found her way 
set, into her home, up to the 
‘oom under the eaves. She 
s¢ down beside the battered 
kid wept as Maggie Bender had 
in most twenty years. 

hévrenching sobs began to ease 
ber tear now and then trickled 
jaggie’s clenched hands she 
tlk. And the details of her 
Pa m Maggie and the One who 
i er life into such tortuous 


ea I do?” she asked at last in 
3. 

le answer came, for she grew 
2 tears ceased. 

§ going to church, Maggie?” 
nm sher. 

al Maggie, unbuckling a trunk 
Mousy. I'll go this evening 


m idson sent Charley Kuhn 
ae, saying he would take 
¢itch that evening: 

Y, asked Maggie, scarce heed- 
te ‘are you going to play my 
l€ of Thursday? The one 
K his? 

Ms Maggie,” exclaimed the 
an know you could sing!” 

» \id Maggie, “only that tune. 
4me—never mind. Will you 


sé 80, Miss Maggie. It’s aw- 


4’& grow old—like people, 
*¢ play it.” e 
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And that night she asked Judson if there 
was any way in which they might get Skee- 
zicks to attend the benefit. 

“‘T shouldn’t be surprised,”’ said Judson, 
“now you speak of it. He sent his man 
round with a check for a hundred dollars 
this morning. That’s what I wanted to 
talk to you about. I sent him a bunch of 
complimentary tickets, but I thought may- 
be you could explain Vi 

“T can’t explain—not now,” said Mag- 
gie. ‘‘Remember, I’m to make the speech 
about Charley. I do hope you can get 
Skeezicks there.” 

“Maggie, what’s come over you?”’ de- 
manded poor little Judson. ‘‘You don’t 
seem like yourself to-night. You ain’ 
changed your mind about—about ee 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Maggie. 
“Don’t worry me, Abraham. It all de- 
cle on how my speech turns’ out Thurs- 

ay.” 

The less Judson comprehended Maggie 
the more he admired her; so that passed. 
Three times in the next three days Skee- 
zicks sent word that he wanted to see 
Maggie. Three times Maggie answered 
that she would see him at the end of the 
program Thursday, if he came to the bene- 
fit. Otherwise she’d never see him again. 
Evenings she spent in her miserable room, 
sewing, sewing. 

“Whatever are you doing up there, 
Maggie?’’ demanded her mother. 

“Making over old stuff,” replied Maggie. 

“Well, I wish you’d quit talking to your- 
self all the time. You sound sort of crazy.” 

Thursday Skeezicks came to the benefit. 
His entry into the little hall made people 
forget the usual late beginning of the enter- 
tainment. Not until the invalid took his 
seat, well up front and to one side, did the 
curtain rise on the fanciful garden scene 
left over from the last amateur play. The 
audience settled back, murmuring softly 
and waiting for Maggie’s opening speech, 
as it was scheduled on the printed programs. 

However, Charley Kuhn came out first. 
He knew Maggie should have gone before, 
and, poor lad, he’d tried to say so; but 
Maggie had obstinately ordered him on 
the stage. 

“You go first,” she said, standing in the 
wings, wrapped from head to foot in a 
hooded cape of gray broadcloth. ‘Go right 
on and play that little piece. Then I'll 


come. 

And Charley, not knowing why, but 
driven by a new force emanating from his 
worshiped Miss Maggie, went on. 

He was a lithe, graceful lad of about 
sixteen. His dark curling hair enhanced 
the dreaminess of his wide brown eyes, and 
Maggie herself had taught him to wear full 
bow ties. With childish simplicity he 
tucked his violin under his chin and tripped 
into the lilting, haunting melody that 
Maggieloved. Biting her lip Maggie looked 
out through a hole in the fly curtain to 
where Skeezicks sat, well up front and to 
one side. She saw Skeezicks close his eyes, 
grow pale, but shake his head at a whisper 
from Johnson, who sat beside him. 

When Charley ended and disappeared 
Maggie came on. Only this was not the 
Maggie Bender that Webster knew. Here 
was a lovely, tender, sighing woman in 
draperies of filmy tulle, speaking in a voice 
low, rich, sweet, vibrant and trained. She 
was a trifle plump, perhaps; but I think no 
one suspected until afterward how many 
inches Maggie had had to add to the waist- 
band of that treasured gown or how she 
had struggled to bring her long-abused hair 
down in fluffiness about her forehead and 
her ears. The gown and the hair helped, 
and Maggie’s inspiration, glowing in her 
eyes and flushed cheeks, did the rest. She 
did not speak of Charley Kuhn. Sheslipped 
into the ingénue’s big scene of a play that 
had been the greatest hit on Broadway not 
quite twenty years before. 

The audience sat breathless. They were 
more shocked than Maggie when, well up 
front and a little to one side, someone fell 
with a crash. The beautiful voice on the 
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stage broke off suddenly and the woman 
that was Maggie Bender and yet not Mag- 
gie Bender stood still with clasped anxious 
hands while someone helped Johnson carry 
Skeezicks out. As they reached the door 
Maggie came back to motion. Picking up 
her filmy skirt she dashed for the wings. 

“Go on,’ go on!”’ cheered Abraham Jud- 
son excitedly, blocking her exit. ‘‘It’s 
wonderful, Maggie! Don’t stop on account 
of him. It’s only that old Skeezicks. Go 
on!” 

“Let me pass!’’ sobbed Maggie. ‘Oh, 
let me pass! I must go to him!” 

Snatching up her cape and knocking 
Judson to one side she sped out of the hall. 
Skeezicks’ limousine had gone. Maggie 
began to run. Folks on the street that 
afternoon said afterward that it was like a 
ghost chasing down the sidewalks. They 
never suspected that it was Maggie Bender 
running so. Breathless, but still carried 
out of herself, she arrived at Skeezicks’ 
house. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“He’s asking for you,” he said, “‘but I 
don’t think it wise. To-morrow, perhaps.” 

To-morrow! Maggie brushed the doctor 
aside as she had brushed Judson. And she 
came near to upsetting the man house- 
keeper as she dashed by him to Skeezicks’ 
room. Within she closed the door and 
stood, panting, disheveled, but very beauti- 
ful, against it. The man on the bed turned 
and saw her standing there. His sad blue 
eyes were luminous with hope and pain. 
He put out both arms, both arms to her. 

“My dream girl!’”? he murmured bro- 
kenly. ; 

“Oh, my dear!”” Maggie knelt beside 
him, burying her face in the bedding. 
Presently she felt his hands on her head, 
moving softly, caressingly, wonderingly, 
like the hands of a blind man. 

“‘ After all these years!’’ he was saying. 
“After all these years! Oh, my dear, I am 
so sorry. It was bad enough for me, but 
that you should have suffered too! I 
didn’t know. I couldn’t—how could you 
know? Iamso sorry!” 

“Never mind,” wept Maggie. “It was 
the painting downstairs, you know; but 
never mind. It wasn’t your fault, and it 
wasn’t mine. It wasn’t anybody’s fault— 
oh, what difference does it make now?” 

“Twenty years,” sighed Skeezicks; ‘‘and 
I’m a broken old man.” 

Then, as always in big moments, a trivial 
thing struck the woman. 

““You’re using your right hand,” she said, 
looking up. , 

Skeezicks smiled at her with heavenly 
sweetness. 

“Tt moves a little more each day,’”’ he 
answered, “It has ever since your com- 


- ing.” Then he clutched her shoulder. 


“You won’t leave me?”’ he asked. ‘‘You 
won’t leave me again?’’ 

“No,” said Maggie, “‘not if you want 
me now. But you don’t have to say so just 
because 4 

‘“‘T have never ceased to want you,” said 
Skeezicks—‘‘my dream girl.’ 

“But the dream is gone,’”’ mourned 
Maggie Benita Darcy Bender, 

“There is the afterglow, dear heart,” 
said Skeezicks. ‘The beautiful afterglow. 
We will forget the weary years and the pain, 
and we'll watch the afterglow together, 
to-day and all our to-morrows.”’ 

To-morrow! The soul has never truly 
died which still knows its to-morrow. 


Not Protected 


hee A RECENT article that appeared in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, entitled 
Your Check, it was stated that a Mr. 
Massey stopped at a bank in a North 
Carolina town last summer and bought 
three drafts for small sums that had been 
stamped with a protecting machine. The 
bank to which these drafts were presented 
for payment informs us that no protecting 
machine had been used on them. 
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Keep Cool 
and Refreshed! 
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REQUENT bathing,onceor 88 
Pv a day, in clean run- -s 

ning water gives you a de- aa 

sirable presence among others; a 
makes the skin and body healthy; & 


keeps the brain clear. 
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SHOWER BATA-BRUSA 


Shower, shampoo, massage, rub- 
down—All-in-One. Indispensable for 
the coming hot days. Gives cold 
shower without shock. Fits any faucet 
—does not splash. Needs no curtains. 
Takes only a minute. Fresh running 
water, any temperature desired, gives 
you real bath satisfaction. Just try it 
ONCE. You'll never bathe in dirty tub 
water again. ‘‘Knickerbocker” is the 
ONLY sanitary way to bathe. 


Six Sizes: $2.50, $3.50, $4.50 
Combination Sets: $5, $6 
DeLuxe Set, $7 
Syphon Shower-Bath Outfit for Homes 
Without Running Water, $5. 

The $5, $6 and $7 sets include special 
round Shampoo attachment with rub- 
ber fingers. Gives scalp massage 
better than the human hand. Un- 

x equalled for shampooing. 


Send for 
Free Book 


Illustrated booklet sent 
free on request. Tells how 
and when to bathe. Send 
for your copy now. 


Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. 

2449 Sheffield Ave. 
icago 

Sold by all good 

rug, Hardware 

sand Depart- 
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Avenue, CHICAGO 

Please send. me your 

? Free Book, ‘‘A Knicker- 
bocker Bath.” 
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Two Million Women Have Vote 
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The three drawers shown here are in ad- 
dition to a large utensil drawer that extends 
across two-thirds of the cabinet, just below 
the work table. Each Hoosier drawer pro- 
vides practically 30 per cent more room than 
ordinary cabinet drawers. 

The easy-sliding, all-metal caké and bread 
box ts equipped with sliding cake tray that 
allows cakes to cool uniformly. 


One of the many unusual features in the 
In 
operation, 1t makes flour four times as fine 
as an ordinary sifter, and that means better 
bread and better cakes. It comes apart 
Every part of the 
Hoosier Cabinet is built just like the sifter. 
Easy to use, easy to take apart and easy to 


Hoosier is the patented flour shaker. 


quickly for cleaning. 


keep clean. 
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for the Hoosier 


WO MILLION American women hay 
recognized Hoosier superiority and have ir 
stalled this woman-emancipator in their homes. 


These same two million women have helped to make th 
Hoosier a 4ezter kitchen cabinet. For twenty-one years they ha 
given us the benefit of their experience with it. Literally tho 
sands of suggested improvements have been offered by Hoosi 
users. All of them have been tried out in actual use. It is safe: 
say that every suggestion that has ever been made concernir 
kitchen cabinet construction has been actually tried by us. - 


The best are now embodied in the Hoosier. The rest—r 
matter how alluring they may have seemed on paper—faile 
under the test of actual use. | 


There is no place in the Hoosier for anything that does n 
actually lessen the time a woman must spend in her kitchen—ar 


lighten her work while there. | 
| 

Let your Hoosier dealer explain these advantages to you. { 

in front of Hoosier’s uncluttered work table. See how every in! 
of Hoosier’s unusually commodious shelf space is right at yo! 
fingers’ ends. Notice how reaching, stooping and standing ha 
been eliminated. Then—when you are convinced that those tic 
million other women have not erred in their judgment—order te 
Hoosier sent to your home. If you do, you'll have more time # 
porch breezes this Summer. ; | ( 
| 
{ 


THE HOOSIER MFG. COMPANY 


Main Office, 620 Maple St., Newcastle, Ind. 
BRANCH Orrice, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Brancu OFFice, 368 Portage Ave , Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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ey went out to dinner and 
said she. ‘‘There was noth- 
40 do, so I decided to. go to 
.-the Lutetia on the Avenue 


»show was over about ten and 
7 out I met Harry Hazard and 
agner. They asked me to go 
mewhere, and as I knew they 
7s and there seemed no harm 
d down the Champs-Elysées 
Fouquet’s. There was a big 
sables out in front, and before 
ere very long Harry began to 
hey had both been drinking 
‘them, and they had two 
ampagne while we were 
e Hazard began to tell us 
¢g struck on his land and 
‘ie would be 

hat he was 


(15 the first 
»ard of it?” 
o/ nterrupted. 
e ated for an 


) ury him and 
J e money, and 
ving what he 


Rrmond seem 


ir}but then Raymond 
ice) boy and used to it. 
s ist like one of our 
e1 en when there’s been 
anging round. He 
ow yhat he was saying. 
yind told me that he 
vithout leave. He 
s:aked out of camp 
ajde into Paris on a 
m motor truck. I be- 


the way they were going if 
,” said she. 
Ti t, my dear,” said the lawyer. 


jot to a taxi, and as soon as we 
Wspered to Raymond to per- 
aIT),0 go back and go to bed. I 
he ought I wanted to get rid of 
*cai2 he was drunk, so he did as 
ty was too far gone to make 
clits, and when we’d stopped in 
t ota he got out and said good 
Q Wit in.” 
mor helped him, I suppose,” said 


Agnes, who ap- 
4ve regained her entire self- 
a, ked him straight in the eyes. 
nd fered to help him, but Harry 
Yl said that he was all right and 
ac, He was unsteady on his 
ot along all right. Then as I 
© ot Harry safely back, I per- 
yo id to return to camp. He 
“ti\0 go, but he finally agreed. 
“ler spoke English and I told 
“¢3 to the nearest station for a 
es. I was afraid that Ray- 
eally go, so when we got 
ich was the Invalides, I 
th him and went as far 
I changed for an Auteuil 
back to Ranelagh.” 
good friend,” said Mr. 


time was it when you 
S$ hotel?” 


een about eleven o’clock, 
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YCHING UP 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“And you are quite sure that Raymond 
went on with the train?” 

“‘T know he did,’”’ Agnes answered. ‘‘He 
got to camp all right, and that’s just the 
trouble. The sentry caught him getting 
back into barracks, but let him off because 
they’d been through some pretty hard 
fighting together and he didn’t want to get 
him into trouble. That’s why I’ve come to 
tell you about it, so that in case it should be 
proved that Raymond was in Paris that 
night I can account for where he was all the 
time.” 

This naive statement was too much for 
Mr. Harker. He had practiced the better 
part of his active professional life in France, 
and he had become imbued to some extent 


Here Was 

a Decidedly 
Spoiled Girl 

to be Treated With, 
But Not a Bad One 


with the superficial mannerisms of his 
Gallic confréres. So now in face and ges- 
tures he gave semblance for a moment of a 
Parisian avoué seized suddenly between ses- 
sions while pacing the Salle des Pas Perdus 
by the flagrant indiscretion of a recent wit- 
ness. He flung his arms above his head 
with a gesture of despair, when caught in 
full flight by his American sense of satirical 
humor he looked at Calvert, and swore. 

“Now what do you think of that, Steele?” 
he asked. ‘‘Here’s a perfectly good inno- 
cent fool of an American girl coming for- 
ward with a bit of testimony which if given 
before the procureur d’état would land her 
in Saint Lazare and this man Raymond 
Wagner in the Santé in just about two 
seconds. And yet we know that what she’s 
telling us is perfectly true. If Raymond 
had gone into the hotel with Hazard she 
wouldn’t be here telling it. And thesatanic 
humor of it all is that it doesn’t get us any 
nearer anything than we were before.” 

He whirled upon Agnes and stood for a 
moment regarding her a good deal as a 
sorely exasperated but indulgent parent 
might regard his little girl. He shook his 
finger at her reprovingly, or rather cau- 
tioningly. ; 

“Agnes,” said he, ‘‘you are sure to be a 
very bright child. You did right in coming 
here and telling me your story. But listen 
to me, honey—don’t you darst open your 
mouth to another living soul! They’d say 
sure as shooting that you waited out in 
front of the hotel while Raymond went in 
and killed Hazard. You hear me, child?” 


Agnes sprang up out of her chair. 

“But Mr. Harker,” she cried, “I’m ready 
to swear that Raymond only got out of the 
taxi, and then got back into it again! I’m 
ready to swear it!” 

Mr. Harker gave a despairing shrug. 

“‘Shucks, my dear, that’s nothing! I feel 
like swearing myself.’’ 


vi 


“ITNHERE goes a young person,” said Mr. 

Harker to Calvert as the door closed 
on Agnes, “‘who is a true type of the sort 
which might be called the inevitable trouble 
maker—the purely involuntary trouble 
maker. Such girls are harmless in them- 


selves, often with good and generous im-’ 


pulses. but disturbers—mixers, 
gadders and fly-by-nights. They 
commit indiscretions which crack 
the enamel of their reputations, and 
this they patch with a veneer of cheap 
deceit. They are the sort who figure 
in frauds or brawls, divorce and un- 
written law, and they get up on the 
witness stand and turn their appeal- 
ing, limpid eyes upon the court 
and get 
sympathy 
enough to 
secure their 


immediate ac- 
quittal, several 
offers of marriage and a 
contract on the vaudeville 
stage.” 
“*Still Agnes was acting for the 
best,’’ Calvert protested. 
“Yes, and for all we know may 
have succeeded in achieving the 
worst. If she had kept out of it— 
gone straight home after the show 
as a good girl should—those two 
young men would probably have 
kept together. Raymond would have been 
punished for A.W. O.L. and Harry not have 
been murdered. But no, she must butt in— 
try to straighten things out—with the 
result that Hazard was killed, and if she 
tells anybody else what she has just spilled 
to usit is going to look black for Raymond.”’ 

“You seem to have no doubt about her 
telling the truth,” said Calvert. 

“T haven’t. If Raymond had gone into 
that hotel she’d never have come here. 
The beauty of it is that with that magnifi- 
cent, complacent investiture of unques- 
tionable virtue with which such a girl 
mantles herself, it never occurred to her 
that we might refuse absolutely to believe 
her and charge Raymond with the murder 
and herself as accessory before or after the 

‘fact. No, there is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind about her having told ‘the 
truth; but I have a very strong conviction 
that she is still holding something. back.” 

“So have I,” said Calvert. 

Harker shot him one of his penetrating 
looks. 

“T reckon it struck us both in the same 
place,” said he. “‘What’s your idea?” 

“T don’t believe she went to the movies 
alone,” said Calvert. 

“No more do I; in fact I’m sure she 
didn’t. A girl like that. doesn’t go to any- 
thing alone. I'll bet right now she’s got 
a bigger list of friends and acquaintances 
in this town than you have, and that she 
slips in and out of that Villa des Lilas of 
Lady Chat’s like a sleek, pussy-footed 
little prowler. Mind you, Steele, I don’t 
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question her good behavior or virtuous in- 
tention, but I know that type of gadder.” 

“How can she manage it?” 

“Shucks, nothing easier! You know 
what those villas are like. An iron gate 
with a concierge’s loge and a sleepy old 
fool chronically soused with vin rouge. In- 
side a central path bordered with lilac 
bushes and things, and half a dozen or so 
little bungalow things fronting on _ it; 
English and American art and musical 
students flitting in and out all hours of the 
day and night and nobody giving a whoop. 
Lady Chat’s not rich, and probably has a 
femme de ménage who comes in by the day. 
This is merely her pied-d-terre in Paris. 
She’s of a Devon family, with a fine old 
place down near Torquay, and she’s a 
veteran gadder herself, though of a differ- 
ent sort—liberal, broad-minded and a good 
old,sport; fellow of the Royal Geographic 
Society and God knows how many others. 
She’d be the last to stand guard on a little 
friend. Don’t know her, do you?” 

“Only by reputation,’’ said Calvert. 

“Well, I think you ought to meet her.” 

“T could manage that. I know the 
Ormes, and they’re intimate friends, I 
believe.” 

“Then go to it! Agnes could do with a 
bit of watching. We've got to know who 
she trails with. There’s no use in our hand- 
ing in this statement she’s made. I think 
it’s perfectly true, and it would only com- 
plicate things for the present. Meet Lady 
Audrey and cultivate her a little and keep 
your eye on Agnes. Let me know what 
you turn up. Now I must get on my job. 
I’ve kept a cabinet minister waiting for 
the last three-quarters of an hour.” 

Calvert wished him good morning and 
went out. It seemed to him now that his 
investigation was beginning to take some 
sort of form. The next step appeared to 
be to see Isabel and take her sufficiently 
into his confidence for a speedy presenta- 
tion to Lady Audrey Chatteris. Fortune 
gave him a friendly lift in this direction, 
as on walking back up the Champs- 
Elysées to his hotel he presently overhauled 
a willowy girl in a jersey dress of latest cut, 
she being jerked along with a lateral 
swaying movement by an eager Airedale 
tugging at a leash. 

Calvert recognized the black wavy hair 
and sweep of the graceful shoulders. Isa- 
bel’s physique was of the sort which Pari- 
sian cartoonists of chic demoiselles are so 
fond of depicting. Fabiano, for instance, 
might have taken her for a model type— 
the round svelte body with the suggestion 
of full limbs, their curves masked by the 
skill of the costumer, and a straight yet 
elastic impression as of a young birch in 
the breeze, Isabel’s traits were distinctly 
Latin, like those of her father, whose 
mother had been of Italian aristocracy. 
Calvert had particularly noticed her eyes, 
which were of an exceedingly unusual 
shade of blue—a dense blue, a little like 
the fabric of the French uniforms, homo- 
geneous in texture, the whole of the iris 
this dark lapis lazuli, like a hot Italian 
sky, and black pupils rather small. Like 
most eyes of this uncommon tone, there 
was a slight duskiness to their setting, which 
gave a temperamental accent, as though 
they might become lurid under emotion. 

At sight of her now ahead of him Cal- 
vert’s pulse and footsteps quickened. 

“Good morning, Miss Orme,” said Cal- 
vert, hauling up abreast. ‘“‘You seem to 
have a tractor to haul you up the grade.” 

She flashed him a smile over her shoulder. 

“That’s the trouble with these silly 
dogs,” said she. ‘‘They’re always in such a 
desperate hurry to get nowhere. He be- 
longs to Lady Audrey Chatteris, and I 
offered to exercise him. He’s doingit tome.” 

‘“May I relieve the watch?” Calvert 
asked. 

“Yes, if you don’t mind. He’s making 
me lopsided, and besides there are always a 
swarm of tikes to kick out of the way 
opposite Fouquet’s.”’ 

She handed the leash to Calvert, and the 
dog feeling the change of tension cast back 
a look of reproach, Isabel arranged her 
long glove. 

“Have you had any more news? Or 
perhaps I shouldn’t ask,” she said. 

“Things seem to be pointing up in an 
indefinite sort of way,” Calvert answered; 
“but I hope to be able to improve the 
situation for Heming.” 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Soe and patriot was Paul 
Revere—a lieutenant at Crown 
Point, a leader in the Boston 
Tea Party, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Revolution. But in his 


eighty-three years of useful life 
war was only an incident. 


The real Paul Revere was a 
craftsman—engraver, gun-pow- 
der manufacturer, copper-plater, 
goldsmith. As Grand Master of 
Masons he laid the corner-stone 
of the Boston State House. As 
silversmith he designed and 
made the most beautiful hand- 
wrought silverware ever pro- 
duced in America. 


Devotion to 
Self-imposed Standards 


The craftsmen of modern New 
England are the Paul Reveres of 
1920. 

‘ They, .too,,are patriots. .Do 
you remember their work during 
the war? The great guns they 
made, their infinitely accurate 
instruments of science, their 
watches that told off the pre- 
cious seconds to the zero hour? 


cendan 


But with them, as wit! 
war was an incident, t 
tremendous one. 


They possess the sam 
ability of true crafts 
that distinguished | 
Their product—a mult 
watch, a delicately : 
rifle, a mammoth gt 
Stevens-Duryea Motor 
a labor of creative : 
wrought in the fire of a 
ate devotion to self- 
standards. 


Nowhere else in Ameri 
ably, is there a group 
artisans numerous en 
produce true craftsmer 
ucts in large quantities 


A Tradition | 
that Brooks no Com{ 


If it were required of. 
large number of Steven} 
craftsmen could each 
almost without ass} 
from the working dra’ 
the designer, a comple? 


Car. | 
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hose who understand 
1 manufacturing meth- 
is statement will express 
tan a volume of detailed 
ion. 


rhe masterpieces of the 
| ave been produced, not 
ialists in details, but by 
shat have embraced the 
nts entirety and by hands 
a infinite capacity for tak- 
aS. 


eStevens-Duryea Motor 
8 product of such brains 
uh hands, inspired by a 
tin that brooks no com- 


is 

| ie must of course be 
usurate with the quality 
s iaterials and workman- 
bt its true cost is exceed- 
‘lw. Many years of eco- 
cé life have been built into 
cit always maintains an 
wey high resale value as 
ast lasts. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

“Tt must be dreadful for him,’ Isabel 
said. ‘‘I never knew him very well, but I 
feel awfully sorry for him. There are so 
many mauvaises langues in our set.” 

“Was Heming in your set?” Calvert 
asked. 

‘‘Well, rather on the fringes of it, as one 
might say. It was a good deal his own 
fault. He and his sister were considered a 
bit impossible by a good many people. 
Father always stood up for him, but then 
father does for anybody that’s not ab- 
solutely hopeless, He says it’s nonsense to 
suspect him of the crime.” 

“T agree with him,” Calvert answered. 
““My whole energy is being devoted just 
now to clearing him. But I need help.” 

Isabel shot him a questioning look. 

“Ts that a tentative request?’ she asked. 

“T don’t believe in tentatives, so I’ll 
make it a request. Would it be asking too 
much of you to present me to Lady Au- 
drey?”’ 

“Of course not. I think I understand. 
You want to watch that girl Agnes a little? 
Surely you don’t suspect her?” 

“Not for a minute,’’ Calvert answered. 
“‘ Agnes is a good girl. But I’d like to know 
something about her associates.” 

“So would Lady Audrey. She’s rather 
worried about Agnes, and it takes a lot to 
worry Lady Audrey. Well, it’s easy to ar- 
range for you to meet her. I’m going to 
take Jock there now and stop for déjewner. 
You can come with me and I’ll present 
you. But if she asks you for déjeuner you 
must decline, because everybody orders 
mouth for mouth nowadays and there 
might not be enough to eat.” 

“7’d rather not go there now,” said Cal- 
vert, ‘‘because I have just been talking to 
Agnes at Douglas Harker’s, and if I were 
to go straight to Lady Audrey’s it might 
look like more than coincidence and set 
her to thinking. I’d rather it happened in a 
more formal way.” 

““That would be better,”’ Isabel admitted. 
“Then you’ll have to wait till the first of 
next week. Lady Audrey is going down to 
Romorantin to-morrow, and I am going 
with her to see the house she’s arranging for 
the children’s home. We are returning 
Monday morning.” 

“Ts Agnes going?” 

“No; Agnes has been requested not to 
leave Paris until further notice.’ 

“Is she to be alone there in the villa?” 
Calvert asked. 

“Yes, at night. But those places are 
rather like kennels—different runs in the 
same inclosure and an old watch dog at the 
gate. The femme de ménage comes at seven 
in the morning and leaves about eight at 
night. When Lady Audrey entertains the 
concierge comes in and serves. He is an 
uncien maitre d’hétel, a bit blind and deaf 
and shuffle-footed, but quite able to go 
through the movements from force of habit, 
like an old guignol.”’ 

“Just what is Agnes’ position there?” 

“Sort of a lieutenant—secretary, you 
might call her. She’s always present, 
which is a little surprising, as Lady Au- 
drey—like most British—is democratic 
purely in theory.” 

“Does Agnes seem set up over her pros- 
pective wealth?” 

“No, quite the contrary. She seems to 
hate to have it referred to, but she’s as- 
sured Lady Audrey that she means to con- 
tribute generously to her charity. So that’s 
another reason for consideration. We can’t 
afford tosnubmillionairesnowadays. There! 
I forget I’m talking to one myself.” 

“‘Don’t let that hamper your free speech. 
I’m a bit like Agnes. I hate to speak of it 
myself, but’’—he glanced at her glowing 
profile—‘‘I must admit there are moments 
when I like to think of it.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Isabel. “It does 
sometimes seem as though the high gods 
were a malicious lot of devils. We've all 
tried to do our bit to help win the war, and 
now here’s this poor boy Hazard killed 
just when he had everything to live for, 
and Agnes suddenly rich without the least 
idea in the world of what to do with a lot 
of money, and people like ourselves obliged 
to ration ourselves for a week after giving 
anteay 

“‘T hope you don’t begrudge it to me.” 

“T don’t begrudge it to anybody, but I 
wouldn’t mind a little slice myself. I am 
getting tired of this everlasting thing of 
trying to catch up.” 

“There seem to be a good many differ- 
ent ways of catching up,’’ Calvert ob- 
served. ‘‘But don’t get discouraged, Miss 
Orme. We are living in a sort of wholesale 
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gamble, and one never knows what he may 
grab.” 

“Have you decided what you’d like to 
grab?” 

“Ves,’’ Calvert answered. 

It seemed to Calvert that he caught the 
faintest fleck of dusky blue under the long 
black lashes. 

“Ts it grabable?”’ 

“Everything is—if one’s a good enough 
grabber.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Jock might tell you 
that. When we were down at Romorantin 
the other day we took a walk in the woods 
and he grabbed a hedgehog.” 

“Poor tike! I thought his muzzle looked 
a little puffy. He ought to be old enough to 
know better.” 

“Well, you see, this was a strange vari- 
ety. Lady Audrey brought him from 
Canada, and he’d seen only porcupines with 
long quills. He thought this one was too 
young to be dangerous.” 

“Often a fatal mistake,’ Calvert ad- 
mitted. “‘But did he get the hedgehog?” 

“He made it uncurl, but the victory was 
gained at frightful cost, like Ypres. But 
then Jock is Scotch Canadian, so the cost 
didn’t count so long as he gained his ob- 
jective.” 

“‘T believe that Jock is right,” said Cal- 
vert, “in principle if not in military strat- 
egy. It is better to get victory and a mouth- 
ful of quills than defeat and the quills at 
the opposite pole. I’m tired of hearing him 
cough against his collar. Let’s cross the 
Etoile and go round by the Avenue du 
Bois and let him run.” 

“He might run away,” Isabel objected. 

“That does not match up with his race 
and character,” said Calvert. ‘Besides, 
any dog or other male protector to leave 
you in the lurch would not be worth 
keeping anyway.” 

This time there was no mistaking the 
gleam of what—to use an abominable 
term—was actually Prussian blue. There 
was also a dimple, not of the round but of 
the vertical, long variety in the cheek 
presented to Calvert. 

‘Lady Audrey might see it differently 
if Jock were lost,’ said Isabel. ‘‘She 
wanted to let him run in the Bois the other 
day, but said there were too many Tom- 
mies about and that a stray Airedale had 
the same effect upon a British soldier as a 
stray chicken on an American darky— 
produced a paralysis of all moral principle. 
But we might go down the Avenue du 
Bois and round by the Chaussée de la 
Muette all the same.” 

They crossed the Place de |’Etoile, and 
as they walked under the Are de Triomphe 
Isabel said: “‘Doesn’t it give you a won- 
derful thrill of victory?” ; 

“No,” Calvert answered. ‘‘Not yet.’ 

She turned her head and their eyes met. 
Isabel looked quickly away. 

“Tt does me,”’ she said. 

“Why shouldn’t it?’’ Calvert asked. 

“Why shouldn’t it you?” she parried. 

“Victory must be complete to give me 
that. 

“‘Tsn’t it complete?” 

“Did you notice that the Victory sym- 
bolized on the Are as we passed under it 
was not an old fool with a treaty scroll or a 
field marshal with a medal, but a lady with 
a wreath? I’m waiting for the lady with 
the wreath.” 

“T don’t believe that you will have to 
wait so terribly long,’’ Isabel murmured. 

Calvert did not answer. He felt that the 
time had not yet come for the only answer 
which his heart dictated, and that no 
answer was infinitely better than an in- 
sufficient one. They crossed the wide 
sweep in a vortex of flashing vehicles and 
paused on the other side to look down the 
long stretch of the Avenue du Bois, throng- 
ing with its glittering parade of people. 

Isabel contemplated it for a moment. 
Calvert glancing at her face could guess at 
the intense emotion with which the spec- 
tacle seemed to infuse her. 

“T suppose,” said the girl slowly and 
speaking it seemed as much to herself as 
to him, ‘‘this is without question the most 
brilliant crowd of the most brilliant city of 
the world at the most brilliant hour in the 
world’s history.” 

“Yes,” Calvert answered, “and I am 


yee it with the most brilliant of them - 
all. 


vir 


S HEMING’S sister, Juanita, was due 
to arrive at the Gare du Nord that 
evening at about seven—wind, tide and 
strikes permitting—Calvert went immedi- 
ately after déjeuner to Heming’s little 
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apartment on the Rue Pergolése, which 
with the aid of the concierge and a femme 
de ménage he succeeded in putting in order 
for the expected guest. Heming, despite 
his previous habits of loose living, or per- 
haps because of them, was rather a fas- 
tidious person, and his rez-de-chaussée was 
comfortably and tastefully furnished, had 
been recently renovated and lacked for 
nothing in its domestic appointments. It 
consisted of a salon and dining room, 
bedroom, bath and kitchen. 

The steamer train, which arrived almost 
on time, was crowded, but Calvert had no 
difficulty in picking out Juanita Heming 
from her brother’s description, which if 
anything was underrated. She was a vivid 
blonde, with hair which would have invited 
the accusation of artificial coloring but for 
its brilliant luster; long eyes of a light shade 
of amber made the more striking by straight 
black brows and lashes. When Calvert 
sighted her she was being very much looked 
after by three or four young men whose 
smart clothes and alert faces suggested 
business travelers. 

Calvert made _ himself immediately 
known, and the girl’s eyes. gave him a 
friendly and approving survey. 

“Captain Heming is laid up in camp. 
Nothing serious. Sort of nervous let- 
down—call it shell shock.” 

“Ves, let’s,’”’ said the girl with an under- 
standing look not justified by the circum- 
stances. 

““You’ll not blame him when you hear 
about it,’ said Calvert. “I’ve got his 
apartment all ready for you, and we might 
go right there and come back later for the 
trunks.” 

“Why not make one job of it?” said 
Juanita. “I’m dying for a cup of tea. We 
might go into the Terminus Café, and then 
come back and get my things through the 
douane.”” 

Calvert agreed to this, and when they 
were seated and the order given he asked: 
“Did your brother send for you, Miss 
Heming?”’ 

“Yes; he wired very briefly, saying, 
‘Need you here. Come immediately.’ I 
had a bit of luck, as one of my friends who 
was crossing on this boat postponed her 
passage; sol got her cabin. It tooka little 
doing about my passport, but Imanagedit.”’ 

“Do you know anything about the in- 
heritance?”’ Calvert asked. 

“Inheritance?” Herstriking eyes opened 
a little wider. ‘“‘No; what inheritance?’’ 

Calvert explained the whole affair in 
detail, omitting nothing, not even the in- 
terview of the morning. He had become 
immediately convinced that here was a 
very alert-minded young person from whom 
nothing need be withheld. Juanita listened 
without a single interruption, her light 
amber eyes sparkling with excitement. 
When Calvert had finished she did not 
offer any immediate comment, but ap- 
peared to be thinking intently. 

“We're going to clear him,’ Calvert 
said. 

““Of course,” said Juanita. ‘‘He’s simply 
got to be cleared. All that money couldn’t 
pay for going through life with people 
whispering behind your back.” 

“Of course if it was an Apache,” said 
Calvert, ‘‘it is pretty hopeless, but Harker 
doesn’t think it was.” 

“Neither do I. An Apache would have 
had a real weapon, and besides the Paris 
Apache almost always does his work out- 
doors or in a well-known dive. It wasn’t a 
common thief or pickpocket either. Neither 
was it anybody who went there to see 
Hazard and took advantage of his condi- 
tion to kill and rob him. Robbery was not 
the motive. It had to do with the inheri- 
tance, and since Hazard was not-killed by 
Jerry or you or Raymond or Agnes, then it 
stands to reason he must have been killed 
by somebody who had a very hopeful inter- 
est in one of you four—or else yi 

Her extremely feline eyes rested thought- 
fully on the old-fashioned cruet as though 
hypnotized by the polished pewter. 

“Or else 2 

“Or else—somebody who did not know 
anything about the will at all, or that he 
had made one. In other words, his next of 


“Thadn’t thought of that,’’ said Calvert. 
“Do you know anything about them?” 
“Hazard told Heming that they were 
meaner than coyotes. Hesaid that Joseph’s 
brethren were philanthropists compared 
with his, because they sold Joseph into 
captivity and gave him a chance to get 
ahead. His kept him to do their own dirty 
work. That’s the reason he was in such a 


Ju 


tearing hurry to make his will, 
have told them about it until ey 
was nailed down tight,” 

J upatte nodded. + 

“There was an awfully bie fo 
volved,”’ said she. fully ig fr 
reason to know it to be even te 

“Your suggestion hadn’t r 
me,” said Calvert, “but I shouldn't 
prised if it had to Harker, Itig I 
that he has already started to inv 
these people over there and find ou 
eel eo their movements, Yo 
then that it was somebod 
pe _ y alee 

“Yes. You say Hazard had ] 
two days. You don’t know es 
at such a place?” ‘ 

“‘No, he didn’t say,”’ 

“This person might have steer 
there.” ; 

“But that would indicate premed 
and in such a case the assassin wou 
provided himself with a weapon, | 
probable that he would have learne 
the will.” : 

“That’s so,” Juanita admitted, 
I must talk to Jerry first; then IT: 
meet Agnes and get some sort of a 
her. But I don’t want her to knoy 
am, or that Jerry’s sister is in Paris 
reflected for an instant. “T’ll go ou 
Jerry to-morrow morning; then 
afternoon I’ll go to the Villa des I 
ask for Lady Audrey.” 

“She is leaving for Romorantin 
o’clock.”’ 38 

“Precisely. I’ll go there about t 
the off chance of seeing Agnes. © 
lunch together to-morrow at about 

“Of course.” a 

‘‘Well, then let’s say ‘chez Henri 
Vauban, at one. I hope you don 
taking me on as colleague in this e¢: 

“‘On the contrary,” said Calvert, 
a lot of help. Besides there’s noboc 
interested than yourself.”’ 

“Then it’s understood. What 
first name?” .* 

“‘Calvert.” 

“Then I’m going to call you ( 
and you must call me Nita. Now 
get my luggage and we'll go up 
apartment, and then after that if 
nothing to do we might have din: 
go somewhere and dance.” 


Calvert took Nita back to her b 
apartment at two o’clock in the 1 
after such an evening of frivolity 
about the last thing he had com 
during his investigation. He co: 
make Nita out at all. She impres 
as having no definite place, whe 
nationality, social caste or conyenti 
havior. Her English was distinct 
can—correct, and that of the 
classes; her French the same— 
accented Parisian; and she told h 
she spoke German with the same. 
and had when a young girl stu 
violin in Vienna. She appeared 


{ 


| 


not on intimate social relations v 

He had discovered incidentally 
luggage was examined by the cust«) 
she was abundantly supplied with 
as on opening her beaded bag to! 
keys it appeared bulging with a rc! 
crisp billets de banque, which fré 
size and color were of five hundre : 
each. This was very puzzling to C: 

Nita appeared devoted to her | 
showed a sincerity of affection In 1! 
to him that was not to be qut 
Yet here was Heming at the en. 
pecuniary scope, now under 1’ 
liberty pending further investigatn 
murder case of which the burdei¢ 
picion fell upon himself, while his lor 
only sister arrived in Paris carry? 
lessly in what looked like a twenté 
beaded bag a roll of several 
francs, and gave herself up id 
under Calvert’s escort to an ev) 
frolicsome gayety in the course 
she drank a good many glasses 
pagne, and for all of which sh Me 
upon defraying the expense, des 
vert’s protests. 

“That’s the least of our cares, 
she had said at the very beginnin P 
evening. ‘You and Jerry are bot} 
tial millionaires, and you can squ* 
selves later. I’ve got enough a 
while, and when I feel the Pinch; 
out, never fear, buddy. + 

(Continued on Pag 14 


x he was forced to admit—that 
s¢cshe focal point of admiration 
hey happened to find them- 
Gihad changed into a demi- 
flame-colored chiffon over a 
which gave her a softly shim- 
ft precisely suited to set off the 
ppery sheen of her hair and 
‘which held a golden light like 
_in the brilliant illumination of 
ii and cabaret. She wore no 
syspt a string of amber beads 
m. ring. Calvert, a good dancer, 
e net with a partner whose step 
aie seemed more perfectly ad- 
ois own, but then he felt that 


to any partner. 
ughout their evening she had 
e ferred to the vital business in 


njat parting, for a girl does not 
‘face and look into the eyes of 
* while giving his hand a little 
assure him that she has en- 
el vening. 

sturning to the Cecilia, Calvert 
y ad that he had conducted him- 
(ch punctilious behavior, despite 
sated lack of this in their sur- 
o:for he found on his dresser a 
ix’ read as follows: 


eutenant Steele: Just after leav- 
} morning I discovered something 
{1 that you should know imme- 
_jady Audrey and I are leaving 
0}100n, but unless I hear from you 
yr ary Ishall be in the Rose Garden 
te: at ten in the little kiosk on the 
a i Oss 
| vir 
ET was at the place of rendez- 
s good half hour before its time. 
avyoung man recently from the 
oof the Western Front and very 
n've should be required to wait 
¢:renoon in the gardens of Baga- 
ély June he would be as much 
'tpity as Adam waiting for a ren- 
; th Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
vy probable that the Rose Garden 
atle could show the Garden of 
-j2at deal in the matter of pic- 
eeauty and romantic ‘charm, to 
¢ of its immunity to angels with 
sords. For one thing one can 
rj igine the picturesque when there 
Stas, or the romantic before the 
nice. Moreover in the gardens of 
lé ountless Edens have been con- 
| their claims to beauty, and 
s‘Iso countless Edens have been 
y1e daughters of Eve. So that 
tilar Sans Souci may be thought 
St of love fraught and hallowed 
pd and suffered shrine in which 
lendrils of human passion and 
iid delight have been woven and 
nt they have acquired the patine of 
sacred less from its holiness than 
and experience. Lovers enter- 
se Garden of Bagatelle in the 
receive its aura no doubt much 
Irs entering the Madeleine ab- 
its consolations. The studied 
its intimacies might require in 
a certain preparatory course, 
is oubtful if any person in whom 
red an attenuated cadence 
thould have gone into those gar- 
n} at June morning and remained 
mM ve to their atmosphere of ro- 


whose sentimental system was 
ment as susceptible as one of the 
M shrubs swelling to burgeon, 
| wly to make the circle of the 
re returning to the kiosk, in 
¢/his moment some children were 
se had put the motive of the 
"(3 out of his mind, dwelling only 
‘aght that he was to see and talk 
én this entrancing spot. He did 
what she might have to tell him, 
less. The fact of her having 
, sv0se Garden in which to meet 
€d to indicate something in the 
ind not entirely addressed to 
crime. She might have met 
ee de Longchamp or by the 
ora great many other places 

to Ranelagh than Baga- 
ert argued with joyful wis- 
t have been something very 


sie resilience would give that. 
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pleasant in her thought of him which as- 
sociated with it the Rose Gardens. 

He followed the winding path slowly, 
passed the charming relic of the ancient 
abbey with its beautiful door, stood on the 
little bridge and watched the black swans 
deploying their fluffy cygnets, followed the 
wall round, and passing the house and 
stables, which seemed always to preserve 
their charming atmosphere of occupancy, 
came presently to an old gardener who was 
trimming and tying up and examining his 
grafts on damask trees and hardy eglantine 
and chatting with some pretty children and 
their pretty mamma with that pleasing 
friendliness of which the familiarity is that 
of the old family servant, precisely as 
though he were their old retainer and the 
charming little estate their property, which 
in a sense it was. 

The roses bordering the little plots and 
along the brick wall were in full bloom, 
with a beauty to make even a casual 
flower lover catch his breath, and at the 
far end there was a sort of tropic jungle 
banked with rhododendrons, and the fine 
lawn in front of these masses sown with 
double violets of exquisite fragrance which 
mingled with the perfume of jasmine at a 
corner of the wall. Feeling almost light- 
headed, Calvert continued on his rambling 
way; then as he glanced across the little 
stretch of lawn and up at the kiosk his eye 
was caught by a flutter of white, and hesawa 
pongee-silk riding coat and little tricorne 
hat peeping from behind a pillar. 

Isabel also was some minutes ahead of 
her rendezvous, and as Calvert approached 
he thought she herself looked rather like 
one of the crimson Jacqueminots. Exer- 
cise and excitement and something else 
perhaps had spread a vivid color over the 
semitropic beauty of her face, and she 
offered him her hand a little shyly. 

“You must have been surprised to get 
my note,” said she, ‘‘and to be asked to 
come way out here.”’ 

“You couldn’t have picked a more lovely 
spot,’”’ said Calvert. 

“‘Isn’t it? I adore this place, but that’s 
not the reason I chose it. I had a special 
object. There is a man whom I think you 
ought to see and try to learn something 
about, and at eleven o’clock he ought to 
be trying some ponies on the polo field just 
across the drive. His name is Howard 
Townley and he is a racing man, but a 
professional now, and occupies some sort 
of position—head trainer or the like—for 
the Martell stables at Chantilly. He does 
some horse dealing on his own account, 
and he is coming here to show some polo 
ponies to an English officer named Harrod.” 

Calvert smiled at her eagerness. 

‘And what particular interest has this 
horsy chap for us?”’ he asked. 

“T’m not sure. Perhaps he hasn’t any. 
But I think that he is Agnes’ best beau.’’ 

Calvert’s eyes opened very wide. 

“Good for you!”’ said he. 

“T found it out by accident,” said Isabel. 
“‘After you left me yesterday I was cross- 
ing the Chaussée de la Muette, and being 
so near his home I thought I could risk 
giving Jock a run, so I slipped his leash, 
and after he had torn about for a few mo- 
ments he dashed up to a girl who was 
sitting on a bench with a man. I couldn’t 
understand Jock’s not coming when I whis- 
tled, because the girl was hidden by a 
parasol. So I went over there and found 
that it was Agnes. She seemed very em- 
barrassed, and introduced her friend, whom 
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I remembered having seen talking to father 
at the Grand Prix at Longchamp. He 
told me that he knew my father, and later 
I asked papa about him.”’ 

“Did Agnes seem embarrassed?” Cal- 
vert asked. 

“Rather more than that. She was badly 
rattled. She told me afterward that she 
had known him about a month.” 

“How did she meet him?” 

“‘T did not ask her, nor didshe volunteerit. 
Papa says that he knew Townley slightly 
before the war and that he was one of 
those turf hangers-on that nobody knew 
much about that were usually to be found 
round the Jockey Club and Automobile 
Club and Henry’s Bar. He said that he 
had a sort of an idea that Townley was a 
gentleman born who might have bet away 
his inheritance and taken up the track as a 
means of livelihood.’ 

““What’s his description?” Calvert asked. 

“Ffe’s tall and well built in a rangy 
athletic way, with a rather handsome high- 
featured face and cold blue eyes. He has a 
little mustache waxed at the ends, and 
speaks with one of those exaggerated Eng- 
lish accents, rather like an actor.” 

““A nice sort of chap for Agnes to be 
meeting up with on the sly,” said Calvert. 

Isabel nodded. 

“She knows it too. She came in to Lady 
Audrey’s right after me and asked me not 
to say anything about it to Lady Audrey, 
to which I agreed. She told me that Mr. 
Townley had been a captain in the British 
quartermaster’s department during the war 
and looked after the supplying of horses, 
selecting those for the different branches of 
service—cavalry and artillery and trans- 
port—and the care or sale of those réformés 
which had been crocked in some way, 
patching them up for service or selling 
them to farmers, and all that sort of thing. 
She told me also that he was the nephew of 
a duke, but she wasn’t quite sure the duke 
oa what. Papa didn’t know anything about 
that.” 

“No,” said Calvert, “‘I imagine not. 
Did she tell you that he was coming out 
here to-day?” 

‘She said that he was out at the polo 
field every morning, and as I was coming 
through the Bois I saw him riding down 
the Avenue des Acacias with a stable boy 
who was leading a couple of ponies.” 

“T think you are a very able scout,” 
said Calvert. ‘‘I’ll go over there presently 
and have a look at him. Are you riding 
alone?” 

“Mr, Minturn’s groom, Auguste, is with 
me. Mr. Minturn likes to have me exercise 
his horses. Auguste is a nice old thing. He 
had a little twinkle in his eye when I told 
him I wanted to stop and look at the roses. 
He said, ‘Don’t stay too long, mademoiselle, 
or they will get jealous.’’’ 

“He is right,’’ said Calvert—“‘that is, 
about their getting jealous; but you havea 
few minutes to spare, haven’t you?” For 
Isabel had risen from the rustic seat. 

“Well, I can give you five more. Have 
you learned anything else?”’ 

“Not about our case,”’ Calvert answered, 
reseating himself at her side, “‘but a good 
deal about myself.’”’ 

“What are you going to do when you 
come into all this wealth?”’ 

“Give a lot of it away. You may tell 
Lady Audrey she can count on my sup- 

ort ” 


“That's very good of you. I don’t see 
how there could be a finer charity.” 
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“‘Then,’’ said Calvert, and his gray eyes 
sought and held her blue ones, which there 
in the shadow looked a deep indigo—a 
warm dense color, like that of hot Gulf 
Stream water against the side of a ship, ‘‘I 
am going to your father and present all of 
my credentials and say to him, ‘Sir’—his 
voice deepened a little and took precisely 
the tone of a subaltern preferring a request 
to his colonel—‘I have the honor to ask 
your permission to pay my addresses to 
your daughter.’”’ 

The wave of color which flooded Isabel’s 
face would indeed have verified the old 
groom’s privileged speech. She looked 
down at the polished toes of her riding 
boots. 

“‘T rather like your military method,” 
she. ‘‘It makes me feel better about 
this.” 

“T rather hate the Agnes way myself,” 
Calvert answered. ‘‘What do you-think 
your father will say?” 

The long dimple showed at the corner of 
her mouth. 

“He will probably answer: ‘Sir, your 
request shall be duly investigated, and—if 
approved—duly indorsed and referred to 
Mrs. Orme for her consideration.’”’ 

“That sounds like the easiest part of it,” 
said Calvert. ‘‘So far as I know, my record 
is a clean one. I have never been in love 
but once before.”’ 

“Once before?’ 

He caught a flash of blue between the 
black lashes. 

“Yes—that was at St.-Jean-de-Luz about 
twelve years ago.” 

“Honestly?” 

“Honestly and truly, Isabel. “I swear it 
on—on—on what is dearer to me than any- 
thing in the world. This e, 

He reached for her hand, which was rest- 
ing on one knee, raised it, and stooping 
down brushed the back of it with his lips, 
then looked at her with shining eyes. 

“Do you think that if I am lucky enough 
to get my official request approved at head- 
quarters the rest is going to be terribly 
hard?” 

Isabel looked away. 

“Hadn’t you better get your official per- 
mission first? Besides, you’ve got such a 
frightfully important task just now. It 
seems scarcely right to think of anything 
else. Do you believe it possible that this 
man Townley could have had anything to 
do with the crime?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to make even a 
guess,’’ Calvert answered. 

He had not loosed her hand, but Isabel 
now drew it away, glanced at her watch 
and rose. 

“T must go now,” she said. “I’ve got 
to get back and change and meet Lady 
Audrey at the station at twelve. She 
means to ask you for tea as soon as we get 
back. That ought to be Monday, but one 
never knows for certain nowadays with 
these strikes. We may not succeed in get- 
ting to Romorantin at all.” 

Calvert started to walk with her to the 
gate, but Isabel raised her hand with a 
debarring gesture. 

“Don’t come out,” said she. “Auguste 
doesn’t believe for a moment that it’s the 
roses, but it can do no harm to let him 
think it might be.’’, 

“Wait a moment,” said Calvert. 

He sped down the bank across the lawn 
to where the old gardener, now alone, was 
talking to his flowers as he pruned and 
tended them. 

Calvert handed him a Dillet. 

“Tf you please, mon vieux,’”’ said he, 
‘your prettiest rose for the prettiest young 
lady in Paris.’ 

The old man chuckled, then glanced up 
at the kiosk. 

“You are right, mon lieutenant,”’ said he, 
chanting softly to himself: 


’ 


Ox vole le parfum des roses 
Ox vont nos premiers amours 


Then, “Outi, oui, oui, the young gentle- 
man is right. To be young and to have 
fought through the war and beat the Prus- 
sians, and then to be in love with the pret- 
tiest young lady in Paris—he could not be 
anything but right. I shall give you the 
only Du Barry which has yet flowered—the 
queen of this garden.” 

And so self-communing he went to an- 
other plot and clipped a wonderful rose 
with a very long stem, and straightened his 
aged back and handed the flower to Calvert 
with a military salute: “Voild, mon lieu- 
tenant, may mademoiselle be pleased.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Key-Set 
Tabulating 
Remington 


We are proud of the world scope of Rem- 
ington Service, of the high honor in which 
Remington is everywhere held. 


We are proud, but not boastful; for leader- 
ship brings great responsibilities. 

In every division of the vast Remington 
Service is keen recognition of the duty Rem- 
ington owes the world of business. 


To save business time, has been the watch- 
word of Remington Service for nearly half a 
century. 


From the time Philo Remington marketed the 
world’s first practical writing machine, in 1874 
—to the present great Remington system, with 
salesrooms in 591 centers throughout the world 
—the Remington Company has had one goal. 


To help handle the world’s business more 
efficiently, more speedily, more economically. 


Remington literally laid the foundation of 
all modern clerical methods. 


Out of the Remington idea have grown all 
of the time-saving mechanical processes of 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping, billing, check 
protection, addressing, duplicating. 


In this great development, Remington has 
been always a leader. 

Remington built the first practical typewriter. 

Remington invented the shift-key typewriter. 

Remington gave typewriting the automatic 

ribbon shift. 

The first Decimal Tabulating Typewriter was 

a Remington. 


The Spirit 
of the Remington 
Is the Spirit of Servi 


So also was the first Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter. 


Remington produced the first Key-Set Tabulat- 

ing Typewriter. 

Remington invented the Self-Starting Type- 

writer. 

The business world has recognized Ren 
ington leadership, by using more Remingtor 
than any other make of typewriter. 

Today Remington Service covers the civ 
lized world. ; 

To supply this world-wide demand, tl 
Remington organization has offices in evel 
country of every continent. 


In the United States and Canada...... ee) 
In Mexico, Central America, West Indies.... 44 
In South America:. .:...... 4... 67 
In Europe }). isis dass hae ais) 194 
In Australasia...) /..3....0.%.. er 14, 
In Africa)... 0.2 00... rr 23 
In. Oceania... .6,.5.. 0's os © oo ales + on 12) 
In Asia.) scien. . deen eer 39 


Graphically, this simple tabulation tells th 
story of Remington Service. 

Conclusively, it shows why Remington 
everywhere recognized as America’s busin 
ambassador abroad, the right hand of indu: 
try at home. 


The Remington organization the world ov 
is pledged to the maintenance of this unqu 
tioned prestige—in the quality of its machine, 
in the helpful character of its salesmanship, 
the efficiency of its service to customers, in te 
superiority of Remington typewriter supplit. 
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Palm Sunday in Essen 
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THe RUAR ARILAMIE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The whole atmosphere was so tense, so 
pregnant with hint of trouble, that I found 
myself developing a queer nervousness, a 
sense that something was momentarily 
about to happen. This rose in me almost 
to a crisis when, upon entering the deep 
shade of the lobby, I stumbled over two 
high-peaked, bronze-ornamented oak cof- 
fins. Apparently they were not empty. A 
group of red guards stood, their rifles at 
rest on the floor, regarding them grimly. 
Two little street girls, who had somehow 
crept past the sentries, regarded them also, 
each with a finger in her mouth. These 
coffins, I learned later, held the corpses of 
two looters caught in the act, sentenced to 
death by the revolutionary tribunal, exe- 
cuted by shooting in the basement but an 
hour before. 

From this fitting welcome we passed on 
to the anteroom of a revolutionary sec- 
retary of war. It had been the office of 
some city functionary but a week before. 
It was.furnished with the latest office 
A set of really distinguished 
sketches portraying the great Essen steel 
works looked down on a scene of pictur- 
esque confusion. As in the workingmen’s 
headquarters at Diisseldorf, the remains of 
breakfasts lay everywhere on the floor and 
tables. There was a washstand in the 
corner. Towels had apparently given out. 
A pile of soggy, soppy newspapers, which 
had been used for towels, lay on the floor, 
putting forth small rivulets. 


Scenes at Headquarters 


At a table presided the secretary of war’s 
secretary. He was a tall, lean youth, 
appearing rather like a clerk than a work- 
ingman. He wore a dickey, a garment resur- 
rected to use in Germany since the cotton 
shortage. With the violence of his labors 
its lower edge had popped out over his 
waistcoat. Across that waistcoat ran a 
cartridge belt, full; from beneath his coat 
stuck the butt of an automatic pistol. I 
glanced at his assistants, working over 
papers at a side table. All of them were 
similarly accoutered. For the rest, the 
room was uncomfortably packed with revo- 
lutionary soldiers, with plain citizens in 
working clothes, half of them talking in 
loud, explosive German, half of them trying 
to attract the attention of the secretary’s 
secretary. 

The soldiers had no equipment in com- 
mon except the red armlet, the Mauser 
rifle and the full bandoleer. Half of them 
wore old German Army blouses and caps, 
all shoulder straps and insignia carefully 
cut away. Some had even mustered a full 
uniform. The rest had worn to war simply 
the worst they had. And the worst, in the 
present state of German clothing, looks like 
the garments of a stage tramp. Two big 
slouching fellows, with complexions of the 
indescribable Slavic blond, wore black 
slouch hats which I recognized as a type 
I had seen on Austrian prisoners at the 
Italian Front. These were Slovaks. An- 
other wore a Russian blouse and cap. 

Suddenly I was aware of a commotion at 
the door and a big, loose-jointed man with 
a grim, hard and yet boyish face pushed 
into the room. He wore full uniform, with 
the peaked cap of an old noncommissioned 
officer. Under its band was stuck a bunch 
of fresh apple blossoms. Behind him strode 
three others, all armed to the teeth, all 
looking dangerous. He pushed his way to 
the desk, his followers behind him. The 
Ralph Hayes of the Ruhr republic was at 
that moment talking over the telephone. 
Babble stopped—evidently something was 
going to happen. That perfect interpreter, 
the Herr Professor, sidled up and began 
translating into my ear. 

“That verdammt scoundrel, the general, 
has refused to sign this requisition,” said 
the newcomer. ‘I want it signed. It is 
for necessities for my company.” 

The secretary’s secretary excused him- 
self to the telephone, put his hand over the 
transmitter and glanced down at the docu- 
ment which the big fellow had shoved under 
his nose. 

“Nein!”’ he said shortly, and took his 
hand off the transmitter. 

“You won’t?”’ burst out the big fellow. 

At that moment my attention was at- 
tracted by a low animal growl behind me. 
The three followers were rolling their eyes 
and behaving as I thought men never be- 
haved outside of the movies. All the faces 


registered hate. The nearest—a dark, 
Slavic-looking man—was_ showing his 
teeth. He lifted his rifle; he made play of 
working the lever; he swung it in circles 
which crossed and recrossed my nervous 
chest; and he growled. 

“My company took Friedrichsfelde!’’ 
roared the big fellow. “I wish I had them 
here! They would tear up this place!’’ 

Low growls rose again from his rear. 

“Nein,” replied the secretary calmly. 

“You refuse?” roared the big fellow. 

“Ja!” said the secretary, and resumed 
his conversation over the telephone. 

By now everyone in the room was taking 
one side or the other. More guns swung 
their muzzles in circles. It occurred to me 
that I had never seen such wholesale, care- 
less, offhand manipulation of loaded hard- 
ware outside of a Western movie film. The 
a? fellow, however, resolved the crisis him- 
self. 

“Come, comrades,” he said, “‘we will go 
and see whether we can get justice from 
the army.” 

He and his armed following clanked 
away down the corridor.» Presently the 
secretary’s secretary got a breathing spell 
and ushered us into the inner sanctum, 
where ruled those members of the commit- 
tee of action designated to the posts of 
secretary of war and assistant secretary. 

We were in a little cubby-hole of a room. 
As usual, remains of morning coffee on the 
floor; wet newspapers under the wash- 
stand; littered confusion. For the rest 
there were a roll-top desk, half a dozen 
chairs and munitions—munitions every- 
where; in two corners stocks of rifles, new 
and old; on the pegs of the hatracks five 
or six swords, three or four pistols in hol- 
sters; on the floor boxes of cartridges; 
spilling over them, loose clips of cartridges 
for rifles, belts of them for machine guns; 
in another corner heaps of grenades, both 
potato-masher and lemon. One felt un- 
easy about smoking, but everyone was 
smoking nevertheless. 

At the telephone, carrying on an em- 
phatic conversation, stood Paul Geld- 
macher, the assistant secretary of war. He 
was tall; he had a grave, lined, smooth- 
shaven face and mouse-colored hair. He 
wore a white collar and cravat, but I felt 
that I placed him as a foreman perhaps— 
some position in life where he both worked 
and managed men. Arthur Eckhard, the 
secretary of war, entering a moment later 
to rummage among the papers piled high on 
his desk, was distinctly of the intellectual 
type. 

A soldier slouched in—a little, stubby 
man with a drooping mustache and very 
knock-kneed, clad in putties. He was 
smoking a cigarette; his hands were in his 
trousers pockets; his gun was slung over 
his shoulder by its strap. He addressed the 
secretary of war in the familiar du instead 
of the formal sie. That custom I found uni- 
versal. The revolution had abolished sie. 


Routine Business 
“Comrade,” said the soldier, removing 
his cigarette for a long inhalation, ‘“‘we’ve 
got some corpses down below that we don’t 
know what to do with. Can you sign me an 
order?”’ 

“Tell my secretary to sign a burial or- 
der,”’ said the secretary of war, never look- 
ing up from his papers. 

Over in the corner a little dumpy woman 
had been standing apart ever since we 
entered. She wore a long gray coat, quite 
evidently made over from an army over- 
coat, and a man’s cap. Her hands were 
knotted, toil-worn. I had already noted 
that her eyes were red, her upper lip swollen, 
as with too much weeping, though her face 
looked stolid, unemotional. Now she ap- 
proached the assistant secretary, who had 
for the moment put down the telephone. 

‘Mein Herr, if you please,’’ she began. 

But a soldier, bursting through the door 
in the abrupt manner which these revolu- 
tionaries have, claimed attention. 

““Comrade,”’ said he, ‘‘the delegation 
from that brigade is outside and says they 
want their pay at once.” 

“Well, what have I been doing all the 
morning?’ snapped the secretary of war. 
“Tell them if they’ll wait an hour they’ll 
see the money start.” 

The soldier retired and the dumpy little 
woman took advantage of the pause to 
address the secretary of war himself. 
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“Mein Herr, please,’”’ she said in a per- 
fectly even tone, ‘‘my husband’s* body, 
please. He was killed yesterday by Wesel. 
A comrade came to tell me. He lies out-of- 
doors in a wood. I want to go to Wesel for 
his body—please.”’ 

The secretary of war answered in a man- 
ner perfectly businesslike, though not un- 
kindly. 

“Comrade, we do not allow bodies of the 
dead to lie out. Doubtless our stretcher 
bearers picked it up last night. A hospital 
train will come in from Wesel at noon with 
wounded and dead. Here’’—he banged a 
rubber stamp on a typewritten form—‘“‘is 
a pass to the station.” 

She took the slip dumbly, folded it, 
passed out, still stolid. 

Another delegation had burst through 
the door. My attention focused itself on a 
little man who had sidled in among them. 
He wore rough working clothes, the trou- 
sers tucked into a pair of cavalry boots. 
Over all was a faded army overcoat and on 
his head a slouch hat of the Austrian Army 
cocked rakishly at one side. He had a dark 
complexion, a short, hooked nose and a 
dead, set black eye. Ilooked up. From the 
hatrack just above me hung some swords. 
Paying no more attention to me than as 
though I were a piece of furniture, he took 
down three swords, chose the one with the 
most fancy guard,.tried to fix it on his belt. 
The Herr Professor, who sat at my side 
rapidly translating conversations into my 
ear, addressed to him some genial remark. 
He paid no attention whatever, but drew a 
piece of string from his pocket and tied the 
sword to his belt. Up stepped just then 
a German whom we had placed as a kind 
of general assistant about the office. He 
picked up a gun and a loaded bandoleer. 

“Here, Otto,” he said, “‘take these. If 
you're going to bea red guard you will have 
more use for them than a sword.” 

“But I wore a sword in the Austrian 
Army,” said Otto. “Look here!” He pro- 
duced a photograph from his inside pocket. 


The Red Legislature 


Just then the German was called away 
by a sharp order from the secretary of war. 
Seeing that we looked interested, Otto 
showed the photograph to us. It repre- 
sented him standing in full Austrian uni- 
form with his left hand resting stiffly on a 
pedestal, and sure enough he wore a big 
sword. Suddenly Otto snatched the photo- 
graph away, for the German functionary 
who had given him the rifle was in close 
conference with the secretary of war. The 
moment seemed propitious. Disposing his 
overcoat so that it entirely concealed the 
sword, Otto strolled nonchalantly through 
the door. 

But the assistant secretary of war, stand- 
ing telephoning in the corner, had noticed 
all this. 

“Bring back that sword!” he bawled. 

Otto, affecting not to hear him, passed 
on, closing the door after himself. 

“Donnerwetter!’? Excuse me a minute!” 
yelled the assistant secretary into the tele- 
phone. He put down instrument and re- 
ceiver on the desk and rushed through the 
door. From without came bawling sounds of 
conflict. They ceased; the assistant secre- 
tary of war, every hair bristling wrth rage, 
returned carrying the sword, from whose 
scabbard dangled a broken cord. 

The secretary gave us attention and 
passes a moment later. He turned down 
the Chicago journalist’s application to go 
to the front, and—by inference—ours, 
which suited us perfectly. 

The day seemed to be a turning point in 
the whole affair, for the general committee, 
after several days of adjournment, had 
again been summoned for important deci- 
sions. We strolled through the streets of 
Essen, now filled with a drifting, hetero- 
geneous, nervous Sunday crowd, to the 
People’s Palace. No guards barred the 
outer door to the basement, where this red 
legislature was holding secret session. We 
proceeded to the doorkeeper, explained the 
world importance of the publications which 
we represented and asked to be admitted. 
We expected refusal as a matter of course; 
this was only a first diplomatic move 
toward getting someone to come out with 
the news. The doorkeeper went inside. A 
moment later, and to our great surprise, he 
came back demanding our credentials. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Miss Case stood beside 
the New Edison and 
sang. 
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‘JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


describes triumph of Edison’s new phono- 
graph on March 10th before a distinguished 
New York audience that packed Carnegie 
Hall. Re-Createp voice substituted for liv- 
ing voice—in darkness—and no one detected 
the substitution. 


See New York papers of March 11th: 
“Times”’, ‘Sun and New York Herald”’, 
“Morning Telegraph”’, “Evening Mail”, \ 
“Evening Sun”’, Globe?’ and ‘ ‘ Evening 
Telegram”. 


The NEW #DISO 


“She Phonograph with a Soul” 
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—the lights went out. 
Case’s voice continued. 


HE recital was at Carnegie 
this afternoon—the Edison C 
pany asked me to go to it and rej 
in my own way, just what tee 
—I did. 
There was a big bunch of i 
Yorkers there— : 
A pleasant gentleman in an 4 
tie introduced the phonograph, W 
stood unemotionally in the cente 
the stage through the ordeal, wit 
a suspicion of self-consciousness. 
Then Miss Case. She draped 
beautiful self in an almost affectio 
posture against the phonograph. : 
of her own song recordings was pv 
the instrument, and they, Miss | 
and the phonograph, sang toge 
Then she would stop and her othe 
would continue—then together: 
I looked away and then back 


| »d me to determine which was 
at! She sang a charming duet 
icself, too—one of them doing 
‘ousiness—I couldn’t say which. 
|the tallest pianist in the civi- 
rld, sometimes called Victor 


\played a charming thing, ac- . 


ied by himself via the phono- 
‘lifting his fingers away from 
‘snow and again. I could SEE 
yp playing, but I couldn’t 
Lhim stop—the recording was 
. It was remarkable. Most 
lections on a reproducing in- 
tsound like Mamie Hooligan 
the old family box, if you re- 
lones you’ve suffered through. 
he big stunt of the recital— 
‘K scene. Miss Case began 
th the phonograph. At a 
a the house was suddenly 
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—the lights flashed on 
again. This is the scene 
that greeted the audi- 
ence. Case’s voicé was 
coming from the New 
Edison—but Case was 
not there. 


I was 


darkened. The song went on. 
shooting my ears out like periscopes 
to detect the second when she would 
stop and leave the stage. I was sure 
I got it! But she seemed to be back 
again! Then I knew I was being 
completely deceived. 

The flood of light came on again — 
but no Anna! Only the self-possessed 
and urbane phonograph standing there 
singing away. It might have been the 
singer herself—only it wasn’t so good 
looking ! 

It was quite wonderful and the audi- 
ence applauded and laughed. Two 
girls behind me said ‘‘Goo-gracious” 
It was both charming and astonishing. 
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Statement by A. L. Waish, Director of 


Recitals for the Edison Laboratories: 


“The instrument used at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1920, is an 
exact duplicate of the original Official Lab- 
oratory Model, in developing which Mr. 
Edison spent more than three million dollars 
for research work. Every Edison dealer in 
the United States and Canada now has in 
his possession an exact duplicate of the in- 
strument used at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
—and will guarantee it, without quibble or 
question, to be capable of sustaining precisely 
the same tests as those made at Carnegie 


Hall on March 10th, 1920.” 


** * * * 


If you do not know the name of the Edison 
dealer in your locality, write us and we shall 
be glad to send you his name and address 
and a copy of ‘‘Edison and Music”. Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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When he returned with them, “ You may 
come in,” he said. 

Before I took in the scene I was aware of 
a man looking toward us from the platform 
and making oration. 

“Comrades,” the Herr Professor rapidly 
translated in my ear, “three American 
journalists representing important publica- 
tions have asked permission to report this 
meeting. We wish America to know our 
cause. I have admitted them. Is there 
any objection?” 

No one spoke. We seated ourselves. 

We were in a big vaulted basement as- 
sembly room decorated in brown and gold. 
Before us sat a hundred and fifty men with 
one or two women. They looked for the 
most ‘part what they were—laboring men 
in their best clothes. There was a sprin- 
kling of men rather better dressed, as 
though they were walking delegates. I had 
attended a meeting of the San Francisco 
Labor Council the spring before and it 
struck me then that externally there was 
little apparent difference. 

Herr Epstein presided. He had a thin, 
prominent hook nose, a shock of curly 
black hair, bright black eyes; he wore a 
flowing bow tie. He looked exactly like a 
stage version of the East-Side poet. He is, 
in fact, a Socialist editor. Beside him on the 
platform sat three other men—two rather 
roughly dressed; the other, with his black 


frock coat, his correct collar and cravat, 


looking out of place. 

The secretary read a resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Central Committee, which 
made us sit up and gasp. 

The Bielefeld agreement had seemed to 
us enough for any government not gone 
entirely Bolshevik to swallow. But this— 
a neutral zone of twenty-five kilometers 
was to be drawn between the red army and 
the Reichswehr. The insurgents were to be 
allowed to return home with all their arms 
and to keep them as a guaranty that the 
Bielefeld agreement should be carried out. 
In short, rebels against the existing Ger- 
man Government were to be completely 
forgiven and to retain their arms in order 
to do it again whenever they wished! Sen- 
tence by sentence, the secretary read off 
this resolution, while his audience, with 
Germanic method, copied it down for ref- 
erence during the debate. 


Some Lively Speeches 


The three men on the platform turned 
out to be visitors from Berlin, headmen 
in the Social Democrats, the Independent 
Socialists and the Communists. The Social 
Democrat opened the debate and we began 
to perceive another odd thing. He was 
arguing for acceptance of the Bielefeld 
terms, with this amendment—and he made 
it perfectly plain that he must needs argue 
against others who wanted even more ex- 
treme terms! The same thing happened 
when the Independent Socialist spoke. 

Their speeches droned on for more than 
an hour, with only an occasional angry in- 
terruption. One o’clock passed; the audi- 
ence got out black-bread sandwiches from 
their pockets, began to cut them with 
clasp knives, to divide them round and to 
eat. A careless usher banged a door in the 
far end of the hall. I could see the audience 
before me give one convulsive jump, as 
though the floor had been momentarily 
lifted and lowered. There was a queer ten- 
sion about the whole affair. 

Now the audience stopped eating, black- 
bread sandwiches poised in air halfway to 
hungry mouths. For the man in the frock 
coat was on his feet. He was tall; his long, 
narrow head was close-cropped. He had an 
aquiline, rather powerful: Jewish head, with 
a pair of deep-set, burning eyes. This was 
Doctor Levy, leader of the Communists, 
the Lenine of Germany. He was just out 
of jail, where he had been suffering political 
imprisonment. He is an orator of real 
power. Poor as my German is, I felt that I 
should have understood him without the 
Herr Professor’s running translation, so 
expressive were his gestures and intona- 
tions. 

He had not spoken two minutes before I 
realized that the jig was up for the Ruhr 
republic. The Independent Socialists and 
the labor unions in the rest of Germany, 
he said, had refused to declare a general 
strike in sympathy with the Ruhr. Why 
should they? On these terms the Ruhr 
workers had won a victory. Moreover, to 
declare a general strike on top of the one 
which throttled Kapp was like trying to 
light dead ashes. 


“Rest on your victory,” 
“Take home your arms and 
for the next struggle!” x 

He carried his audience wit} 
scathing shouts of disapprovaly 
out in roars of applause, 

As he sat down a slight youn, 
simple, neat gray uniform s 
platform. He was not more 
years old; he had the 
shouldered carriage of an o| 
sioned officer. His face was b 
rather agreeable; but he, too, | 
set, burning eyes of fanaticis; 
“General” Leitner. 

Now all the way through 
ing conflicting reports as to 
the red army. Sometimes y 
sometimes Rowenseipen, some 
Leitner. All these were no 
officers in the Great War—no 
held a commission was ever 
mand in the red army. Asa 
I suspect that the real com 
further back. This Leitner 
ing rapidly to the front in 
days. A painter and paper hai 
he was a leader of the irrec 
had been sent by vote of thi 
represent them before the 
mittee. 


The Legislature’s Sw: 


He hurled himself against 
ment, doubling up his trim, 
and shooting his words into 
the audience. First he wish 
the military situation. It wa: 
good. The lines held about ¥ 


tack, bending their line peril 
shape of a letter S, threatenin 


0 
Now the railroad lines and 
between Miinster and Wesel 
by the red army. This mo 
attacked Wesel again from a 
They had failed, he said, only bec 
Belgians had fired upon them. — 
Leitner went very lightly on thi 
Belgian breach of neutrality, but 
ence roared disapproval, and I, » 
guilty consciousness of haying ji 
from the Reichswehr front, fel 
shrinking into my chair. Well y 
the wire hound, the Herr Profess: 
under what provocation of shells 
lets from the insurgents the elg 
fired. Had we not ourselves, whil 


Préaux, of the Belgian Arn 
his eyes flashing, that the next tin 
pened he was going to take a han: 
Then Leitner lashed into the pr 
uation. Had he been in the Cent 
mittee when that resolution was d 
would have been killed right the 
The red army must go on to the b; 
And here the audience began ro 
a den of lions. Explosive “ne 
‘“‘jas’’ punctuated the roars. + 
Ludendorff!”’ yelled someone from 
of the crowd. Others took it up ir 
in chorus. Le 
“Kleiner Ludendorff! Kleine 
d orf 1? + J 
Red in the face, Leitner bawled: 
can argue this question with lev; 
men, but not. with woodenhea 
The crowd parted to let th 
frock-coated figure of Doctor 1} 
firebrand. He leaped onto oe 
manding if this man intended to} 
military dictatorship like Ka is 
Leitner, when the chairman hac 
comparative quiet, asked who 
liner was that tried to dictate to 


forth. Levy and the crowd 
lenced all the “‘general’s”’ guns. 
The resolution was Pp: 


tary forces of the Ruhr 
always be under direction 
powers. A little scatterin 


many does not include beer 
legislature adjourned sine 
this was its swan song—t 
ever held. YF 
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e day I saw at the Kaiserhof 
American and French journal- 


see the show. These last were 
it any moment to enter that 
| where the Central Committee 
sinuous, troubled sessions. And 
ed us in the attitude of Leit- 
clear at once, as did the pre- 
of anxiety. 
7 didn’t want to quit, because 
ae slightest faith in the promise 
Half the men out there in the 
Vesel had served all through the 
‘russian officers of the kind now 


would initiate the white terror. 
aved he was fighting for his life 
him credit—also for the lives 
' They preferred to die in arms 
against a wall. 
re was the extreme Communist 
anatical enthusiasts, they were 
ag for martyrdom. One inves- 
me that he sat with a group of 
+ at the front, listening to their 
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sed their prisoners in the air and 
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he red nurses. They offered to 
ospitals where nurses so muti- 
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g. Wild German atrocity ru- 
ough the war carried this par- 
r, just as our own horror mongers 
the Germans were cutting off 
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‘e red army had no gas masks, 
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fit!” they said. ‘‘Germans use 
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Army on Union Rules 


|this strange perversion of logic 
t of the people who introduced 
‘confined to the red army. Later 
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a retreat. A group of red 
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no business with an auto- 
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wounded are lying over there across the 
hill. Hand it over! We have no ambu- 
lances.” 

The panic ceased; the officers began to 
rally the soldiers. Presently the automo- 
bile returned. It contained only one 
wounded soldier and a slightly wounded 
nurse—all the casualties there were. 

As I have recorded elsewhere, the raw 
recruits of the Reichswehr in Wesel devel- 
oped at times the same tendency to run 
away from their own shadows. Now, ac- 
cording to some, the insurgent army was 
tending to melt away. Visitors to brigade 
or battalion headquarters reported seeing 
soldiers hand in their guns and bandoleers. 

“T have fought for ten days,’’ they would 
say; “I have done enough. It is time I 


-went back to my job.” 


Those who resigned in this fashion be- 
longed almost always to the more moderate 
elements—usually the Social Democrats. 
If toward the end the character of the revo- 
lution grew continually more extremist, if 
from the workingmen’s army it became the 
red army, it was because the white and pink 
elements fell away, leaving the blood red 
alone in the field. 


A Stormy Session 


The organization at Essen was just as 
unusual, just as tragically entertaining. 
The policy of the leaders, up to a certain 
moment, was to keep the industrial life of 
the district going. They pulled certain 
factories from which they wanted recruits, 
but these were comparatively few in the 
aggregate. Industrial men of Essen with 
whom I talked confirmed the red state- 
ment that not a mine had been forced to 
shut down and that the Ruhr had pro- 
duced since the revolution more than 
eighty per cent of its 1920 normal. 

The men of the red army were paid from 
their union treasuries at  strike-benefit 
rates. This money was regularly deposited 
and drawn at the bourgeois Essen banks. 
The union funds giving out after the first 
week, the Central Committee demanded 
that the employers give all men gone with 
the red army half or three-quarters of their 
regular pay. The employers, most of whom 
sympathized with the Reichswehr, came 
through with what grace they might—they 
had to. Except at Duisburg—the reddest 
city of all, as Diisseldorf was the mildest— 
the banks had not been touched. In Duis- 
burg the revolutionaries made a regular 
levy for support of their army on all finan- 
cial institutions. Except for this, there had 
been virtually no looting—a fact which I 
give on the testimony of all observers. So 
far only one attempt at disorder had oc- 
curred in Essen. The wreckage of that 
attempt I saw in coffins before the secre- 
tary of war’s door. However, when the red 
army finally broke up and its remaining 
units ran to cover there was some looting 
and perhaps some other offenses of a more 
serious kind. 

The insurgents had at once comman- 
deered all automobiles. The best of them 
they took for staff cars and messenger serv- 
ice, returning the poorer. Upon the own- 
ers complaining that their cars would be 
ruined, the reds replied that the owners had 
the privilege of sending along their own 
chauffeurs to drive them. And this very 
generally was done—the owners paying the 
salaries of the chauffeurs! 

That Palm Sunday evening the atmos- 
phere about the Kaiserhof thickened some- 
how; things of importance were afoot. The 
Central Committee seemed to bein stormy, 
all-night session. Delegations from the 
front, all stained with mud and armed to 
the teeth, threw themselves out of fast 
automobiles at the door, to stride with an 
aggressive air into the meeting. ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Leitner arrived. I noticed then, and 
I noticed whenever I saw him afterward, 
that his hand was always on the butt of the 
automatic at his belt. 

Trying to sleep that night, I lay listening 
to the regular rifle shots by which the red 
sentries signaled ‘‘all’s well,’’ and made of 
it nothing whatever. One thing looked sig- 
nificant: As if specially inspired, everyone 


-about red headquarters had begun talking 


about the possibility that the extremists, if 
the Reichswehr came on, would destroy the 
mines—those mines from which alone Ger- 
many can pay her debt of coal to France. 
From conjecture and rumor the reds passed 
to threats. One who knows the Ruhr very 
well called me aside and whispered that this 
was only bluff. The Ruhr miner, he said, 
was not merely a revolutionist. He was 
(Concluded on Page 154) 
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(Concluded from Page 151) 
also an expert craftsman with affection for 
his mine. Moreover, he was not fool enough 
to destroy: his means of livelihood. I 
scarcely believed him at the time. Now 
I know he was right. 

This had happened: At a moment when 
Gessler, the new Minister of War, was tele- 
phoning from Berlin most conciliatory mes- 
sages to Essen, promising the insurgents 
amnesty, suggesting that he would give 
favorable attention to their demand for re- 
taining arms—at that moment General von 
Wotter, the new Prussian commander of 
the Reichswehr in the Ruhr, had sent 
across the lines an ultimatum signed solely 
with his name. At noon on Tuesday the 
reénforced Reichswehr proposed to move 
into the Ruhr. After that hour all inhabi- 
tants of the Ruhr found in arms were to 
be held as rebels and treated accordingly. 
The wording, together with the known 
character of General von Wotter, made it 
plain that “accordingly”? meant “with a 
firing squad.” 

The Central Committee decided that 
night to play its last two cards. Next morn- 
ing two men, one of them not a German, 
went from the Kaiserhof to Cologne. There, 
as I know for a certainty, they put it 
squarely up to the Allies. The revolting 
district of the Ruhr is in the fifty-kilometer 
neutral zone. The Allies had reserved the 
right to invade that zone whenever Ger- 
many should violate the treaty. In the 
zone were regular troops in excess of the 
treaty allowance. Would not the Allies 
come in and hold the bag—stand between 
the forces until the insurgents dispersed 
and got cover? Otherwise the dynamite 
squads forming among the extremists could 
not be prevented from doing their work; 
otherwise—anarchy. 

The Allies seem to have listened with 
polite but noncommittal attention. It was 
plain that they could not move at once, 
and noon of Tuesday, the moment set for 
the Reichswehr advance, was only twenty- 
hour hours away. The workingmen’s gov- 
ernment of the Ruhr played its last card. It 
declared a general strike in the district, 
beginning Tuesday morning. 


A Super-Sunday in Essen 


We have never experienced a real gen- 
eral strike in the United States; the phe- 
nomenon is growing all too common in 
Europe. It is perhaps impossible to convey 
the spirit of the occasion—how it settles 
suddenly like a paralysis, a kind of arti- 
ficial super-Sunday; how still everything 
becomes. That morning before daybreak 
detachments of the red guard surrounded 
the Krupp works and the other great fac- 
tories. The stream of workmen coming 
with their dinner pails all turned back. 
Our cheap hotel served no meals in 
these strange times. We found a bakery 
lunch room open—managed to get coffee 
without sugar and some very soggy cake 
instead of bread. The proprietor pulled 
down the shutters to prevent us from being 
seen, hurried us out as soon as we were fin- 
ished and before we had turned the corner 
was putting up his protective iron lattice 
over the door. 

The Kettwiger Strasse—Broadway to 
this metropolis of steel—was already 
crowded. People drifted aimlessly but 
nervously north and south; the bourgeoisie 
seemed to be all out. You identified this 
element not so much by their clothing as 
by the manner in which they were refusing 
even to see the red soldiers. The city noises 
of wheels and hoofs were stilled and there 
was but little conversation, so that the 
composite tread of thousands of feet 
seemed to be the only sound you heard. 

An automobile horn tooted far down the 
street and “‘General’’ Leitner’s car, carry- 
ing the “general’”’ himself, rolled along 
the deserted center pavement. As he ap- 
proached he seemed to be sitting noncha- 
lantly, his right elbow cocked up carelessly 
on the back cushion. As he came level 
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with me I could see that his hand was on 
the automatic at his belt. 

Red soldiers marched in groups here and 
there; red soldiers just from the front, 
looking altogether more dangerous than 
the mere policemen of the street corners. 
They strode along toward the common fo- 
cus of city hall. But here for the first time 
a cordon of guards backed by machine guns 
cut off all approaches to the square. These 
soldier delegations stopped, clamored and 
held impromptu soviets outside the cor- 
don. They wanted, it appeared, nothing 
more important than their pay. The Ruhr 
republic was breaking down and its finances 
were breaking first of all. 

When we returned to the Kaiserhof, the 
only place in Essen which seemed to be 
open for business, we found that a delega- 
tion of soldiers had just entered the lobby 
and, after threatening to beat in the door of 
the salon with gun butts, had invaded the 
meeting of the Central Committee. We met 
them emerging; they were led by a tall, 
handsome brigand dressed in an Austrian 
slouch hat and a Russian blouse. In his 
hat he wore a bunch of fresh May blos- 
soms. 

“Did you get what you went after, com- 
rade?” asked the sentry at the door. 

“You’re dead right we did!” he re- 
sponded—or its German equivalent. 


The Wire Hound in Distress 


Things somehow seemed to be growing 
more and more nervous. The wire hound 
visited the telegraph office to file a dis- 
patch. It was refused. Up to now the reds 
had exercised only a nominal censorship, 
though the transmission of telegrams was 
uncertain owing to the demands on the 
wire. The manager of the telegraph bu- 
reau made it plain that he, a government 
official, was not on strike. But the reds had 
insisted on censoring all dispatches and if 
they wanted to play on those terms they 
could put in their own manager! This was 
serious for the wire hound, whose job con- 
sists in getting the facts to America red hot 
and in advance of hated competitors. A 
strategist of the news, he formed his plan 
at once. The telephone was still open. He 
would employ some German newspaper 
man as local correspondent and take up 
his station at Diisseldorf beside an open 
wire to Paris. 

Moderate Diisseldorf, we already knew, 
was refusing to enter the general strike, 
otherwise universal in the Ruhr. 

Our search led us to a certain Herr 
Doktor, highly recommended, who worked 
for the conservative newspaper—a young 
man with the carriage of an officer and 
over face and scalp the most elaborate pat- 
tern of sword slashes that I ever saw. 
While they bargained and planned I looked 
idly through the window into the counting- 
room. Suddenly heavy martial steps 
sounded on the staircase. Into the count- 
ingroom burst five armed men. Their of- 
ficer, a little popeyed lad probably not 
more than seventeen years old, held before 
him an automatic pistol. He was crouching 
and advancing with cat steps like Kit Car- 
son on the trail or Old Sleuth. I almost 
envied him. He was living the melodrama 
which most boys of his age merely imag- 
ine. The clerks glanced up and resumed 
their counting. A woman at the desk 
shrank slightly, then resumed paying her 
subscription. 

The Herr Doktor of the crisscrossed 
countenance looked inside and answered 
my glance of inquiry with: ‘‘Oh, they’re 
just searching us for concealed arms. They 
do that nearly every day.” 

Then as we emerged we heard what was 
like a small riot. A knot of soldiers was 
scuffling with someone; from the center 
of the struggle rose feminine squalls of 
rage. Itallresolved itself into anews woman 
fighting valiantly for possession of her 
papers, which the soldiers were tearing 
away. They succeeded and, sucking a 
bruised wrist, she hurled at them language 
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which would have done credit to an army- 
mule driver. It appeared that the organ of 
the trades-unions had printed news that 
the general strike order was not obeyed at 
Dortmund. That town had belatedly or- 
dered the strike just after the paper went 
to press, whereupon the Committee of Ac- 
tion had ordered the edition suppressed. 
That was the ostensible reason at least; 
the real one was an editorial denouncing 
the Little Ludendorffs who were keeping 
up the fight at the front. 

Once more on the Kettwiger Strasse I 
noted a phenomenon significant to the ex- 
perienced eye. The crowd was drifting no 
longer; it was gathering, congealing into 
groups. That always seems to happen in 
moments of impending danger, as though 
all men were looking for close human com- 
fort. I saw it in Louvain when the Germans 
entered, in Venice when news came that 
the Carso line was broken, in Cologne when 
the first information of the Kapp revolu- 
tion appeared on the bulletin boards. 

We reached the Kaiserhof. Usually the 
square before it held curious persons, keep- 
ing respectful distances from the sentries. 
Now it was swept bare. And here we found 
that twin rumors were running through the 
town. It was nearly eleven o’clock. The 
Von Wotter ultimatum expired at twelve 
and everyone knew that the red army of 
the front was not going to quit. Now half 
the citizens of Essen were saying that just 
at twelve Reichswehr artillery was going 
to open on the city and especially on the 
Kaiserhof. I knew this to be inherently 
impossible. The lines were forty kilome- 
ters away. 

The other rumor was equally definite 
and even more dreadful. It held that the 
massacre of the bourgeoisie by the reds was 
set to begin at noon. That, I knew by all 
my observations and intuitions, was equally 
improbable. 

Yet mob instinct gets us all. I was to 
know that morning why a timid man will 
charge like a hero against machine guns. 
Quite certain though I was that these an- 
ticipations were ridiculous, I found it im- 
possible during the next long hour to con- 
trol an occasional catch of the breath. At 
a quarter past eleven I went for a look 
at the Kettwiger Strasse, two blocks away. 
The crowd was slimmer; children had dis- 
appeared. At half past I looked again. 
Now the women were gone and from all 
sides resounded banging shutters. A quar- 
ter to twelve and the red-army soldiers, 
moving stolidly about army business, were 
alone visible. I passed the remaining 
quarter of an hour in front of the hotel. 


And Nothing Happened 


The manager had ordered the steel- 
latticed gate closed all but a crack. Before 
it he took his station, chewing a strand of 
his upturned Kaiserish mustache which had 
drooped away from its neighboring strands. 
Beside him stood his two clerks. At inter- 
vals they took a deep breath. Half a dozen 
American and British journalists waited 
with them. As the minutes wore on we 
found it impossible to talk. We just stood 


smoking cigarettes end to end, glancing 


every few seconds at our watches. 

Out of such a silence as I have never 
heard at noon in a great city came the deep 
clang of a bell. It was the clock in the old 
Miinster on the first stroke of twelve. It 
finished. A minute or two more we waited. 
No scream of a shell, no roar of a mob, no 
rifle shots. Suddenly the proprietor gave a 
short, hard Prussian laugh; he turned and 
threw back with a bang the sliding steel 
gates. The noise seemed to waken us as 
from an enchantment. We laughed with 
him. Presently I went out to look at the 
Kettwiger Strasse. People—evenchildren— 
were beginning to drift in from the side 
streets. Shutters were banging again—this 
time going up. By one o’clock the thorough- 
fare was once more crowded. Certain bold 
tobacconists were even opening their doors 
for customers and I noticed that for the 


first time since early mornin 
were talking. 

But guns had opened fire sha) 
on the front, forty kilometers a 
Reichswehr, reénforced, equipped, 
was bombarding those parts of { 
where the irreconcilables stil] ho 
was beginning its slow, metho 


vance. Much of the inside to thi 
episode is still hidden. few 


they are not telling—the history 
Von Wotter ultimatum. Was the 
ment, while seeming to negotiate, 
erously playing for time? Or ¢ 
Wotter, now reénforced by pa 

Baltic troops who assisted the K 
rising, take things into his own han 
cline to the latter theory. ne i 
now, ten days later, that in this 
tration of officers and adventurer 
the German Republic, hope of ; 
in Europe, faces the danger r 
alist revolution. : he 
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Lessons of Democracy 


At first the whole affair gave me 
dered impression of the curiositi 
German mind. I find myself able t 
stand a British or French, an [1 
even a Spanish political row. : 
seemed to manifest somehow a ps; 
entirely alien. In my youth I h 
half-wild range cattle suddenly be 
ing and stampeding for no reason 
human could understand. 

“They just do it—that’s all,” 
cowboys. ; 

So at times during the Ruhr 1 


why the Western democracies h) 
ceeded is that individuals have le 
experience to yield to the will of} 
jority. If you are a prohibitionist; 
district goes wet, you don’t take a 


tions, the political instability, in. 
America—they haven’t yet lear 
principle. The spirit of yielding ti 
of the majority, plus free discussic 
minority—it is all a democracy 1 

The German, so advanced and 
cated in science and abstract phil} 


sary principle, which the Ang 
learned in the five centuries afte! 
Charta, which the Gaul learne« 
flashes of history during the Fren) 
lution and the Napoleonic dictat 
only an airy working theory to1 
man—it does not live in his insti? 
Three times in a month a Gen 
nority had refused to accept thw 
First Kapp from the Right; a w 
the Ruhr workingmen from the Le 
the Reichswehr from the Right. 4 
ing in the Ruhr the birth pains 0} 
democracy, learning its lesson, 


way. Pt 
This proof of political undev« 
does not look promising for 
other symptom seemed more p! 
0 

O 


Ruhr rebellion was less a social 1 
than an uprising against militar 
old German form. Without cannt 
in plenty this system cannot ex». 


discipline with a belt buckle om 
boot. = 


re forbidden the stimulation of 
by private agents,” said Doctor 
‘ere have been many organiza- 
many whose object consisted of 
emigrants to South America. 
3t part these organizations were 
and were organized merely to 
ney from credulous_ persons. 
2 persons at the head of these 
fas claimed to have colonies in 
rica; others claimed that they 
josition to assure work to Ger- 
vere willing to go to South Amer- 
(eagerness of the Germans to 
ithem to listen to these people 
them large amounts of money 
ney received no return. We are 
| many persons who have thus 
oney under false pretenses. In 
we have had these false agents 
, y and sentenced to long prison 
v law provides that in the future 
ion and advice concerning emi- 
» 3t have the sanction of the Ger- 
jation Bureau. Nothing can be 
ut consulting this office. No 
ine can issue any propaganda of 
-meerning any country without 
‘sion. No person can accept 
Hiesing prospective emigrants. 
; ren forbidden the giving of free 
cerning emigration without the 
of this department. Any per- 
teri gives free advice contrary to 
of this department will be se- 
shed. 
ire in Germany many private 
d religious societies which exist 
pose of advising poor people in 
migration. We recognize that 
¥ies do a good work. But in the 
y one of them must do its work 
ion with and according to the 
tis department. If we tell these 
at they must stop advising emi- 
biny country they must stop in- 
\their officers will be fined and 
4, The German Emigration Bu- 
s that it cannot keep the people 
y from going to any country. 
4 discourage them to such an ex- 
 |movement to that country will 
lame 


2 Mfficial Gloom Factory 


¢aan Emigration Bureau, then, in- 
y where the 5,000,000 Germans 
ing to emigrate in the next ten 
(zoing to go. Germany knows 
ing, and people who think that 
‘ire barking up the wrong wire- 
} to speak. 

instructions for all advisers of 
jaigrants, whether of a profes- 
/aateur sort, have been issued by 
hea bureau. A copy of these 
(3 fell into my hands. Emigra- 
nee instructions, must be dis- 


must refer carelessly to any 
a swell place. 
‘they in spite of this be desirous 
ng,” continue the instructions, 
on and advice are to be given in 
ver that the interests of the emi- 
ene with German interests.” 
ement is pure Prussian. It says 
at Germans are to be told any- 
irder to get them to go where 
}wants them to go. The ideas 
d are the ideas of the Prussia 
war. The war has had no effect 
2s in Wilhelmstrasse. It’s the 
(Prussia behind a putty-colored 
‘cial Democracy. 
3 purpose,” continue the general 
3, “it is desirous of turning their 
» countries in which their inter- 
furthered economically, socially 
,and where they can without 
to their new country show their 
ir mother country by further 
She German language and by 
ir German sentiment. For eco- 
Ons prospective emigrants must 
ward countries where they 
man customers, and where 
be employed in any work 
German production by 


tions are couched in careful 


¢ done without detriment to 
Ty,” say the instructions. 
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At the German Derby Races. 


As a matter of fact, the Germans don’t 
care two wags of a chameleon’s tail whether 
these things are detrimental to the emi- 
grant’snew country. They want them done, 
whether they’re detrimental or whether 
they aren’t. Doctor Jung was a bit balder 
in some of his statements. 

“Up to the war,” said he, “fa man had to 
live in Germany to be considered a true 
German. It is now our purpose to build up 
a sort of universal state, extending all over 
the world. Wherever a German shall find 
himself, he will consider himself in Ger- 
many, and he will be as much of a German 
subject as though he were still within the 
boundaries of the Fatherland. That is our 
plan.” 

It is understandable that a country 
should be averse to losing her citizens. 
Germany, however, realizes what it means 
for immigrants to enter a country, live to- 
gether and adhere to the speech and the 
living conditions of their former country. 

“Tt is to be feared,’”’ says Doctor Kaindl, 
a German emigration authority, “‘that 
every German who now emigrates will in 
time be replaced by an immigrated non- 
German, and thus the dismemberment of 
the country at home be started.” 

Europeans have some horrible examples 
of the results of immigrants entering a 
country, flocking together and preserving 
their own speech and habits. In the case of 
Hungary, for example, a slice has recently 
been amputated from that country because 
it was inhabited by German immigrants 
who had lived there for a long time. An- 
other slice was cut off because it was partly 
inhabited by Rumanian immigrants of long 
standing. America is planning to Amer- 
icanize the immigrants who come to her 
shores. If these immigrants retain the 
ideas which Germany to-day is pumping 
into all would-be immigrants, a problem 
will one day rise which will cause great 
agony of spirit to Americanizers, uplifters 


The Latest in Styles 


and those who sympathize with the immi- 
grants who wish to retain their national 
culture. 

The general instructions of the German 
Emigration Bureau are followed up by 
specific instructions concerning the argu- 
ments which should be delivered to all 
persons wishing to emigrate to South 
America. Every South American republic 
is given a black eye by these instructions. 
If it isn’t one thing it’s another. When a 
person hears all the drawbacks under 
which South America labors—according to 
the information dispensed by the German 
Emigration Bureau—he wonders how it is 
that anybody can bear to live there. 

Here is the sort of conversation to which 
the prospective German emigrant to the 
Argentine must be treated by official order 
of the Reichswanderungsamt : 

“Tt is true that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is favorably inclined toward prospec- 
tive immigration. German settlers in the 
Argentine, however, warn Germans against 
coming there. All of the good land in the 
center of the country was sold long ago, 
and when a decent farm occasionally comes 
into the market its price is exorbitant. 
Moreover there is probably a flaw in the 
title. There is still some free government 
land to be had in the extreme north of the 
country, but the climate is so hot there that 
northern Europeans cannot endure it. 
There are tropical forests to be cleared, 
which requires endless labor. Government 
land can also be rented in the south— 
Patagonia—but the land is good for noth- 
ing but sheep breeding. The country is 
barren, the climate is very bad and the 
farms are several days’ journey from the 
railway stations. The housing and food 
arrangements offered to farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers are far below the German 
standards.” 

After hearing such an arraignment of a 
country the average German is inclined to 
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become an ardent advocate of South Amer- 
ica for the South Americans. The person 
who could still wish to move to a land 
where the country is barren, the climate is 
very bad and the farms are several days’ 
journey from the railway stations must 
either be a fugitive from justice or crossed 
in love. 

The professional man and the skilled 
laborer are assured pointedly that South 
American republics are only good for some- 
body else to live in. 

“With scarcely any exceptions,” read 
the instructions to be given to engineers, 
doctors, merchants, business employees 
and skilled workmen, “‘Germans in South 
America strongly advise against emigration 
at the present time. There is no chance to 
attain prosperity. All through South 
America the English, American and South 
American business houses have discharged 
most of their German employees during the 
war. Asa result the few German firms in 
South America are oversupplied with help 
of all sorts. There is also a great deal of 
unemployment.” 

Mexico is branded with curt but potent 
words of disapproval. The German Emi- 
gration Bureau orders that prospective 
emigrants to Mexico be told that ‘‘in con- 
sequence of the revolution which has been 
going on for almost ten years, the safety of 
body and property is so small that, quite 
apart from other considerations, Germans 
are strongly advised to refrain from going 
there to settle for a long time.” 


The Fruit of the Goldenrod 


Chile, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Uruguay and Paraguay all receive 
harsh words from the German emigration 
authorities. The only places not on the black 
list are the two states of Santa Catharina 
and Rio Grande do Sul in South Brazil. For 
many years these two states have had a 
large German population, and the emigra- 
tion authorities grudgingly admit that a 
few German farm laborers would probably 
be helped by the Germans in those two 
states—but only a few. 

All this has given rise to a situation in the 
emigration magazines which has deceived 
many people. On the cover of an emigra- 
tion magazine may be a beautiful picture 
of, let us say, the town of Razooza in 
Ecuador. The printing of pictures is not 
verboten. The prospective emigrant sees 
the pretty picture and promptly buys the 
magazine. He turns over the leaves, and 
on Page Five he finds the notes on Ecuador 
inspired by the emigration bureau. 

“Eicuador,”’ say the notes in effect, ‘‘is a 
poor place to live in. The sun almost drives 
you crazy, and the flies eat you alive. 
Disease is rampant and Germans are dis- 
liked there. There are no jobs. Emigrants 
going there will probably starve to death 
with great fluency.” 

So the effects of the picture are counter- 
acted. But it has sold the magazine. 

It has not been difficult for the emigra- 
tion authorities to check the desire among 
Germans to emigrate to South America. 
When Brazil last winter published in Ger- 
man papers its offer to transport 3000 
Germans to Brazil free of charge the emi- 
gration authorities immediately followed up 
the offer with a mass of anti-Brazilian infor- 
mation. Anybody who read it inevitably 
leaped to the conclusion that a residence in 
Brazil was even more undesirable than a 
life sentence in a jail which had few modern 
conveniences. Asa result, only 500 people 
had taken advantage of this offer six weeks 
after it had been published, in spite of the 
keen desire on the part of the Germans to 
go somewhere. 

The chief reason for all modern emigra- 
tion is the desire for better living condi- 
tions and more money. Immigrants don’t 
come to America because they have been 
oppressed in thought or speech. They come 
because somebody in America tells them 
that America is so besmeared and bedaubed 
with money that one must scrape it off his 
shoes when entering the home so that the 
rugs won’t be messed up. They are in- 
formed on authority which appears to 
them unimpeachable that cameo scarfpins 
grow on bushes, and that gold watches and 
chains come to full fruition every autumn 
on the luxuriant goldenrod plant. If their 
informants do not convey this information 
in so many words they imply it. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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At the Sign of 
Ye Jolly Little Tailor 
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— At the international cup races 


HE throngs who will witness the contest for the yachting 

laurels of the world will be as much a part of that interest- 

ing event as the race itself—and the marks of distinction 
will be as apparent among the spectators as among the myriad 
craft along the course. 
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CUSTOM TAILORING 


outwardly expresses the inherent distinction of distinguished people, 
and because of the highly developed organization of skilled tailors, 
and the superior buying power back of it, that quality of tailoring 
is available to exacting dressers everywhere —at a fair price. 


Clothes, made to your individual measure- Z gh 
ments, that inspire your friends to inquire Yt fil 7. idle Med 


Your point of contact is our dealer near you. 
If you don’t know who he is, ask us. 
Ed. V. Price & Co., Market and Van Buren Sts., Chicago 


At the Sign of 5) 
Ye Jolly Little Tailor 


Bid 
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Where every working minute 
means money, blown fuses cut 
profit unless electrical circuits 
are protected by 


of 
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CNG 


ECONOMY 
200 AMPS 
250 V. 


250 V. 


ECONOMY 
200 AMPS 


OMY 


BU Si 


NDUSTRIES using elec- 
trical energy operate 


most efficiently when de- 
lays in machine operation 
are unnecessary while 
blown fuses are being re- 
placed. 


Economy Fuses are used 
by thousands of industries 
because they permit of re- 
newal in minimum time at 
minimum cost. 


Where greater efficiency is 
required a reserve stock of 
fuses is kept on hand and 
used in case of blowouts. 
The blown fuse is then re- 
stored to duty at leisure 
by simply inserting a new 
Economy ‘Drop Out”’ Re- 
newal Link. 


Economy Fuses cut annual 
fuse maintenance costs 80% 
as compared to the use of 
“one-time” fuses. 


The fibre cartridge, the 
winged washers which lock 
the fuse, and the threaded 
end caps which complete 
the assembly are virtually 
indestructible and are used 
over and over again. 


Economy was the first line 
using inexpensive bare re- 
newal links for restoring 
blown fuses to their original 
efficiency to be Approved 
In All Capacities by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


For sale by all leading 


electrical jobbers and dealers 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada 


at Montreal. 
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(Continued from Page 157) 

All over Europe, especially in the dis- 
tricts which provide large numbers of immi- 
grants, every American is regarded as a 
millionaire. The American traveler in such 
districts senses the keen desire on the part 
of all the natives to ask him how he made 
his first million. Such travelers occasion- 
ally attempt to point out to the natives 
that if America were, as they firmly be- 
lieve, a nation composed of nothing but 
millionaires nobody would care to throw 
away the precious hours at driving trolley 
cars or occupying a cage in a bank or 
policing the streets. But such efforts are 
always received with incredulous smiles by 
the natives, who know better. You can’t 
kid them. All Americans are millionaires. 

In Italy I ran into a young man who has 
already achieved an enviable reputation as 
an archeologist, though he is not yet out of 
his twenties. He has unearthed entire regi- 
ments of ancient Roman statues, and by 
examining the foundations of a residence 
which has been buried for twenty centuries 
he can unhesitatingly describe the upper 
stories of the house, and even estimate the 
cost of the roof. Unfortunately archeology 
is not a profession at which one can earn 
large amounts of money. A highly paid 
archeologist who wished to live on his 
salary at the present time would have to 
live in a tent and subsist on grass salad. 
The young Italian archeologist wishes to 
be married, but archzology will not per- 
mit it. 

“T shall go to America,” said this young 
man, ‘‘and find work in a great New York 
banking house; and after three years I will 
have enough money so that I can come 
back to Italy and be married and devote 
myself to archeology.” 

He has the same idea that all foreign- 
ers—and a great many American college 
men and doting mothers incidentally— 
have in regard to the making of money in 
banks and business houses. I asked him 
how much he thought he’d be paid if he 
succeeded in getting a position in a New 
York banking house—which he would be 
fortunate to do, since the banking business 
is not in immediate need of expert archzol- 
ogists. He wasn’t sure, but he had a vague 
notion that he would probably draw down 
something like $50,000 a year. When I told 
him that he’d be unusually fortunate to 
receive fifteen dollars a week he almost 
swooned. 


Doctor Jung’s Views 


At any rate, an emigrant emigrates be- 
cause of the exciting stories which he hears 
of wealth in the land to which he is going. 
He used to get these stories from the agents 
of steamship lines and woolen mills and 
such-like people. Nowadays, generally 
speaking, he gets them almost entirely from 
letters which are written to the home folks 
by emigrants who have gone before. Such 
letters nowadays are rarely received in 
Germany from Germans who emigrated to 
South America before the war. Conse- 
quently the efforts of the German Emigra- 
tion Bureau to stifle migration to South 
America have been very successful. The 
scarcity of glowing letters to Germany from 
South America is due to two reasons: Not 
nearly so many people have emigrated from 
Germany to South America recently as 
some think; and a lot of the Germans in 
South America don’t like it there. The 
conditions in many cases are too primitive. 
Moreover, emigration from Germany to 
South America was growing less and less 
with each year which preceded the war. 
For example, the largest German emigra- 
tion to any South American country has 
always been to Brazil; yet in 1894, when 
approximately 54,000 immigrants came 
into the United States from Germany, the 
figures of the German Emigration Bureau 
show that only 1288 emigrants went from 
Germany to Brazil. In 1900 the number of 
emigrants who went to Brazil had dropped 
to 364. There were 353 in 1910; 363 in 
1911; 225in 1912; and140in 1913. Inthe 
latter year more than 34,000 people emi- 
grated from Germany to the United States. 

In addition to putting a quietus on pro- 
spective German emigration to South 
America, the German emigration authori- 
ties also wish to kill the desire to emigrate 
to the United States. The first is easy, but 
the second isn’t. The Germans are making 
hard going of it, but they are determined 
to do it. 

Doctor Jung’s upturned mustaches 
seemed to me to quiver with suppressed 
emotion as he stared coldly at me and gave 


me the reasons why Germs 
America would be supp 


the war say so. Germans ha 
branded as strike breakers & 
ables. Therefore we do not Wish | 
to go to America. ’ 

“In the second place Germans | 
ica are inclined to neglect the 
tongue, take up the English lang 
not remain true Germans. This is 
to our wishes. It is our understan¢ 
the United States is to forbid imn 
entirely for a period of two years, 
true it is exactly what we wish. Y 
to keep our people here rather ¢} 
them go to America and lose { 
tionality.” 


' Those Elusive Letter; 


“In the third place the le 
many do not trust the United Stat 
ing the war the American people 
American Government treated 
civilians terribly. All civilians y 
interned in the United States d 
war have given us letters telling 
horrible experiences in America ; 
awful treatment at the hands of ; 
officials. In Germany no America 
was deprived of his liberty. Hy 
lowed to go about his business j 
complete freedom. But in Am 
Germans were treated like crimin 
reason at all. We are carefully p 
all the letters of this nature whicl 
received, and we are taking ste 
that every civilian who was in’ 
America writes us such a letter on 
to Germany. These letters will be 
all Germans who apply to this 
information concerning emigratingt 
ica—and all Germans wishing tot 
to America must apply to this off 
of its branches. The mass of 
Germany realize that it was Amii 
brought Germany to her presen 
condition, and they are deeply re 
it. A few Germans will go to 

few who have friends and relativi| 
but the remainder will listen to w 


not go.” : 


Doctor Jung made no referen 
internment camps for German ¢ 
America which provided tenni) 
swimming pools and orange Br0% 
suffering internees. Some of t: 
which the emigration bureau rec\ 
probably contain some bitter er 
about broken strings in their pay 
and too many seeds in their oi 
about their eggs being underdo, 
reading lights over their beds #1 
bright. However, I couldn’t ¢ 
such things. I wanted to hear 
things which were resting on thell 
the German emigration authorit’. 

“Are there any other reasons 
mans will not be permitted to erg 
the United States?” I asked. 

“There are,” said Doctor Ju) 
sionately. ‘In America the per 
not the same protection that the} 
Germany. Here they are sae 
against old age, poverty and siclé 
of their wants are looked after, ‘ 
future these same provisions agm 
fortune will be kept up.” 

I longed to ask Doctor Jung hh 
many didn’t safeguard her peoj| : 
Prussianism, double-dealing an( 
on the part of her rulers, but he 
so nicely that I didn’t dare intel} 

“Since America provides non/0 
things,” he continued, “we do noW 
people to go there. And we Jet 
German in America is regarded wh 
because of the war. Until 2 
change their attitude toward Gm 
emigration to America will be s PP 

“Will it be permitted to rest: 
Americans change their attitude! 

“Yes,” said Doctor Jung—evi"” 
getting the lack of provision In A 
old age, poverty and sickness. 

“You spoke of letters written 
interned in the United States 
Doctor Jung. ‘‘ Will you 
copies of some of these iett 

(Continued on Pa 
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The Actual Proof of Dependability 


Since 1909 the “Old Number One” Rumley Oil Pull Tractor has plowed thou- 
sands of acres and threshed thousands of bushels of wheat, surely and steadily 
with absolute dependability year after year on Bosch High Tension Magneto 
Ignition. This record, the severest of the severe tractor tests, is typical of Bosch 
performance everywhere on Tractors, Trucks, Automobiles, Motor Boats and 
Stationary Engines. Insist upon Bosch on any engine you buy, or the nearest 
Bosch Service Station will install it in a few hours on your present engine. 


Be Satisfied : Specify Bosch 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works-—Springfield, Mass. Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 300 Service Stations in 300 Centers 
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**He suits me,” you say. ‘‘That’s 
all about it!”’ 

Smokers have the same feeling 
about the Girard. It has an indi- 
viduality, a distinctive quality 
appeal which puts it beyond all 
comparison. 


In a large Eastern City recently a man 
asked for his favorite cigar in a store 
noted for its high priced exclusiveness. 

“We sell only imported cigars which 
are made expressly for us,” the clerk 


suppres explained. But after a little he ad- 


I predtine mitted ‘‘Yes, we do carry Girards—as 


an accommodation.’’ 


That tells the story if you read 
between the lines. 

A rich fragrant genuine Havana 
smoke with no after effects but 
pleasure and satisfaction, the 
Girard cannot be displaced at any 
price with those who know it. 


Sold by progressive dealers every- 
where. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
Established 49 years 
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(Continued from Page 160) 

“Yes,” said Doctor Jung, ‘‘we have hun- 
dreds of them. The treatment they re- 
ceived was shocking.” 

“This is not generally known in the 
United States,’”’ I told Doctor Jung. ‘“ Will 
you provide me with copies of some of these 
letters?” 

Doctor Jung seemed to be willing to do 
this, but a series of holidays was approach- 
ing, and first one thing and then another 
prevented the emigration authorities from 
providing me with copies of the letters. 
Finally after a lapse of several days I per- 
suaded them to give me a statement touch- 
ing lightly on some of the most shocking of 
the civilian internment cases. The state- 
ment was to be followed later by copies of 
the letters themselves. But they were 
never forthcoming, though after I had been 
gone from Germany several weeks I re- 
ceived a further communication from the 
German emigration authorities asking that 
a correction be made in the statement, and 
promising again tosend copies of the letters. 

The statement is a rather remarkable 
one, and I reproduce it in full, since on 
the authority of no less a person than the 
president of the National Board of Emigra- 
tion himself, every prospective emigrant to 
America is to be told of these shocking 
actions of Americans toward Germans in 
order to dissuade him from going. 

The statement is headed ‘‘Cases made 
known to the board of emigration, Berlin, 
W., Wilhelmstrasse 71, of German civilian 
prisoners badly treated in the United States 
of America,’ and is signed by Doctor 
Kundt, who, next to Doctor Jung, is the 
highest official of the board of emigration. 

‘Especially numerous,” declares the 
statement, “were complaints that when 
war was declared Germans in general were 
given an insufficient amount of time in 
which to leave the country. Where Ger- 
mans were concerned, furthermore, there 
was an entire disregard on the part of the 
Americans for the American principle of 
law which provides that in cases in which 
persons are suspected of criminal acts 
arrests cannot be made without a written 
order from a judge, and that the person 
arrested must be brought before the judge 
within twenty-four hcurs in order to enable 
him to defend himself and regain his free- 
dom. Practically without exception the 
several thousand Germans who have been 
interned during the war in the different 
camps of the United States were first put 
into American prisons and were often kept 
there for weeks. In many cases made 
known to us here they were imprisoned for 
months.” 


Other German Charges 


“Tnternment was absolutely at random, 
without any regard for the age, health and 
family conditions of the interned. For 
example, Frank Meyer, an eighty-three- 
year-old German, was interned for more 
than a year and a half, at Fort Oglethorpe, 
and a request made through the Swiss 
legation to have him put on parole was 
refused by the State Department. An- 
other case is that of Frank Stadtler, a 
seventy-year-old clerk, who was interned at 
Fort Douglas. This man was suffering from 
asthma when interned, and on January 21, 
1919, he died of this illness in the camp. 

“Tn spite of the efforts of the Swiss lega- 
tion, which represented German interests 
in Washington in a manner fully appre- 
ciated by the Germans, a sufficient protec- 
tion of property, lite and health of the 
Germans in the United States could not be 
obtained, as the American Government was 
either not in the position or did not want to 
take the proper measures to carry them 
out. For instance, the American State 
Department declined, in spite of the prom- 
ise of reciprocity on the part of the German 
Government, to send lists of the interned 
Germans to Germany. The making of a 
summary of Germans detained in the 
United States has thereby been prevented. 
The mortality in the camps, due especially 
to poor sanitary conditions, was very high. 
Out of 4000 civilians interned more than 
150 died. This number of cases has been 
reported to us, but the actual number of 
persons who died in internment or in con- 
sequence of internment is very much larger, 

“Contrary to all military usage, military 
sentries guarding civilian camps were armed 
with shotguns. By careless and unper- 
mitted use of these weapons a number of 
Germans were injured and killed. For in- 
stance, the civilian Peter Czan, interned at 
Camp Oglethorpe, was so heavily wounded 


June | 


during an alleged attempt 
July 8, 1918, that he died rf thee 
A similar case happened in the | 
month at Fort Douglas in the state 
On this occasion seven men we 
wounded by the guards because t 
said to have insulted them. 

“Owing to the internment and 
sequences of internment, a ny 
Germans have become weak-min 
cording to a report from the Swiss 
dated in Febrvary, 1919, in St. Ey 
Hospital in Washington alone th 
forty-one Germans who had heeo; 
minded. For the greater part tt 
from the internment camps, hay 
transferred from the camps to the 
This transfer only took place in { 
bad cases, whereas the weak-mir 
were not in such serious condit 
kept at the internment camps, |] 
stitution mentioned the weak-mir 
mans, though they had comm 
crime other than that of bei 
and being ill, were confined wi 
who were really weak-minded, 

“According to official reports d 
tember, 1918, 3728 civilian prisor 
detained in the different camps. 
this, twenty-six Germans were in 
tentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
other prisons there were 230 r 
mans.” 


Al Hair-Raising Lie Nai 


In addition to the above shocki 
ples of the inhuman treatment ac 
interned German civilians during 
there are other and still more 
eee, repo by Germans wh 

erested in stopping emigratio) 
United States. In the emigration 
was told a hair-raising story 

treatment suffered by the wife of 
nent German steamship official » 
in New York. This woman, so 


ran, was arrested by the Amer 
incarcerated for three weeks 
hearing in a home for fallen wom( 
thus imprisoned she contracted 
disease. This story is common Pi 
Berlin. Everybody has heard it, 
down as well as I could. The wo! 
is a loud and frequent talker, wa: 
for a matter of four days in a perfi 
New York hospital, because ther 
other suitable quarters available.: 
tracted no disease at all. Her 
now at the head of a German 
people who have returned to Gerr 
foreign lands. Practically all the 
of this society are eagerly seeking! 
to America. | 
Just before I arrived in Berlina 
tively young man with snow-whitl 
delivered an emigration lecture 
the Berlin lecture halls. His vi 
according to his story, had been } 
the treatment which he receiv 
interned civilian in the United § 
one thing, he claimed to have bee! 
by the thumbs by his jailers and I 
hang for several hours. ! 
My object in recounting thes 
not to stir up resentment against 
but to show that it is the purp\ 
German Government, by the 
its own representatives, to inste 
prospective German emigran 
cases of the mistreatment of Ga 
Americans that they will lose all 
emigrate to America. 
“Should they still be desirous 
ing,” say the official instructics 
emigration bureau, “informatio é 
vice are to be given in such mé 
the interests of the emigrants 
with German interests.” — 
Prospective German emigrant 
told emphatically and repeatedly! 
must retain their German interes 
must go to countries where they’ 
their loyalty to Germany by furé 
vating the German language 4: 
their German sentiments. 
organ of the German Board 0 
makes that specific statement. 
Doctor Jung told me bitter 
Germans in the United States ham 
good Germans during the war. 1V# 
to get information and not to fig 
over again, so that I was unab 
this point. I asked Doctor Jun® 
in his opinion all the Germans 1n © 
States should have fought a” 
United States. He shifted his ey(# 
somewhat querulously that_ 
have given America the proper 
(Continued on Page 16: 


1 at this point that two of 
git anti-German publications in 
Sar the war—THE SATURDAY 


ost and Life—were owned by 
sal. The piquant humor of this 
n best be appreciated by the 
erican owners of these two 


yall the emigration talk which is 
‘tsrman officials and the official 
publications and the unofficial 
»} magazines, which take their 
» 71 Wilhelmstrasse or go out of 
sh the utmost celerity—through 
sings run two clearly defined 
(2 is the motif about the neces- 
nan emigrants to adhere to the 
iguage; and the other is the 
{: effect that German emigrants 
4 remain loyal Germans. Neither 
otifs is at all effective when 
American instruments. They 
ularly discordant, not to say 


<yon Americanization Bill re- 
hours a year schooling for all 


rik or write English. 
ll make American citizens, and 


,eir speech and their customs. 
“ight against dismemberment is 
13t entirely on the fact that*the 
d sections are occupied by im- 
}ym other countries, and that the 
have received territory to which 
‘no title—as though California 
‘eavily populated by Japanese, 
se conference should one day 
; California consequently be- 
\Japan. The efforts of the 
| Magyarize their immigrants is 
ilar to the efforts of America to 
12 her immigrants; but in Cen- 
2 such efforts are known as 


y.cle on Hungary I compared the 
«iment in that country with the 
in South Dakota if large num- 
‘migrants from a hypothetical 
ritate should succeed in taking 
{ota away from the Americans 
ily settled there. In line with 
rison I wish to quote an extract 
cial German emigration journal. 
1, under the names of the differ- 
»s to which there is a possibility 
giemigration, prints items which 
| interest to emigrants from Ger- 
at country. 


- : rn (Owes 
(rmans in Nebraska, 


e heading “United States of 
\rica,” this publication early in 
| d the following ‘paragraph: 
w York Herald reports in a long 
the efforts of the German ele- 
ie state of Nebraska to revive 
g of all lessons in their schools in 
n language. The Germans are 
‘ely strong there. Out of 1,400,- 
ants there are 200,000 Germans, 
om settled there twenty, thirty 
ears ago; but in spite of earning 
there and of being American citi- 
fave remained Germans at heart. 
attempting, by appealing to 
Court of Justice of the State of 
'to have the law which concerns 
Gof foreign languages in schools 
regain their former influence 


‘he question of German teaching 
ls. Their chief aim at present 
German teaching again estab- 
iblic schools. 
rica entered the war German 
M all the schools of the state. 
m their eighth to their thir- 
studied German as much as 
he German-American Union 
and obtained that German 
id be compulsory wherever a 
of school patrons demanded 
ans saw that.this claim was 
here. This law was repealed 
it legislative session, and it 
d by a law which prohibited 
f any language except Eng- 
under nine years of age. A 
0 the German population 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


demanded the legal abolition of this law, 
but the demand was refused. Conse- 
quently they have now appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

““A few weeks ago it was discovered,’ 
writes the Herald, ‘that regardless of the 
existing law a German school had been 
opened in the Hamilton district. The 
administration of the district had approved 
of it. Fifty-eight pupils were being in- 
structed in the school. The school was 
forced to close. But the fact that it was 
officially opened and attended by many 
pupils shows the feeling and sentiment 
among Germans in Nebraska. In Decem- 
ber a constitutional assembly will be held 
in Nebraska in order to draft a new state 
constitution. In November the elections 
of the assemblymen are to take place. As 
a matter of fact, all candidates are already 
known, and many of them are partisans of 
the German-American Union. In certain 
districts German schoolmasters are running 
for assemblymen. In some districts the 
Germans boast openly that they will elect 
so many of their candidates that the aboli- 
tion of the law made during the last legisla- 
tive session will be assured.’” 

This paragraph was printed without 


comment in the German emigration maga- 
It is merely a part of the general 


zine. 
campaign in Germany to impress on emi- 
grants that good Germans keep right on 
speaking German, no matter where they 
are. 

There is a tremendous lack of knowledge 
in the United States concerning the alien 
communities which have come into exist- 
ence in various parts of the country, and 
which have deliberately cut themselves off 
from American ideas and American prog- 
ress. They have kept their own language, 
literature and ideals. They print their own 
newspapers, or they import them from 
their own countries. They go so far as to 
have their own governments, pass their 
own laws and punish certain infractions of 
these laws with death. Foreign propa- 
ganda finds these communities the most 
fertile of all breeding grounds, and from 
them are launched the most violent attacks 
on the principles and the institutions of the 
American Government. 


After the Money 


The propaganda which the German Board 
of Emigration admits that it is carrying on 
is nothing more or less than an attempt to 
perpetuate the isolated and un-American 
communities which have been a thorn in 
America’s side for many years, and which 
will become far greater thorns as years go 
on unless they can be eradicated. 

However, the German authorities are 
making every effort to prevent Germans 
from emigrating to America, because, to a 


great extent, of the unfortunate habit 


which Germans in America have acquired 
of becoming as good Americans as America 
is able to boast. This fact was impressed 
on them in every battle of the war-in which 
Americans participated, because of the 
large number of soldiers who were of Ger- 
man descent. 

What the German authorities are trying 
to do as regards emigration and what they 
are succeeding in doing are two very differ- 
ent things. They know where they want 
the 5,000,000 Germans to go in the next ten 
years. They also know that they don’t 
want them to go to South America or the 
United States. They can keep them away 
from South America with comparative 
ease, but they’ll have to work a great deal 
harder to keep them away from the United 
States. 

Doctor Jung’s statement that the people 
of Germany do not trust the United States, 
and that they are so resentful of the part 
which the United States played in winning 
the war that they do not want to emigrate 
there, is all nonsense. Doctor Jung’s coterie 
of friends may view America with loathing 
and horror, just as the Kaiser’s intimates 
might; but if the mass of people in Ger- 
many feel that way about it, every one of 
the large number of clerks, hotel waiters, 
laborers, shopkeepers and farmers that I 
talked with failed to mention it. Not all 
of them want to go to America, but a lot of 
them do; and those that do are only inter- 
ested in knowing when the United States is 

oing to remove immigration restrictions. 

he attitude of the American people means 
next to nothing in their young lives. The 
money that can be earned there means 
everything. 

The wonder isn’t that so many of the 
Germans want to go to America, but that 
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they don’t all want to go. America has 
been press agented for the past two years as 
the richest nation in the world and the 
place where the highest wages are paid. 
All good things are supposed to be in 
America; that fact is daily advertised to 
all Germans by the American Relief Ware- 
house posters,’ which inform them that if 
they have relatives or friends in America 
they can write to them and ask that food 
drafts be sent to them so that they can get 
American food. America is feeding all the 
nations of Europe; America is expected to 
finance all the nations of Europe; America 
is the place! 

The propaganda of the German emigra- 
tion authorities against America has turned 
the attention of some would-be emigrants 
to other places. Some regard America as 
hopeless because of immigration restric- 
tions. Some regard it as hopeless because 
of the cost of going there. But none are 
averse to going there because of the part 
that America played in the war. 

With the rate of exchange where it is 
to-day, the cost of emigrating to America 
from Germany is very high. Suppose the 
rate of exchange is eighty German marks for 
one dollar. In order to travel from North 
Germany to New York by steerage, to sup- 
ply himself with the minimum amount of 
food for his travels and to have fifty dollars 
left with which to get his start in the United 
States, a German would have to have about 
10,000 marks, which amounts to one year’s 
wages for a skilled laborer. It’s not so easy 
to get as it might be, but as soon as it’s 
possible for Germans to go to America the 
Germans will get the requisite amount of 
money, and get it in large numbers. 

Supposedly it is impossible for Germans 
to go to America until diplomatic relations 
are resumed. Actually it isn’t at all im- 
possible. Last autumn eight members of 
the Locksmiths’ Guild in Berlin, having 
heard of the tremendously large wages 
which were being paid to members of their 
craft in America, went to a person who had 
been very successful in helping Germans to 
leave the country. They wished to be 
assisted in going to America. They were 
told that no help could be given them, so 
they went away glumly. Two months later 
the person who had been unable to help 
received a post card from one of the eight 
locksmiths telling of his safe arrival in the 
United States. A few days later another 
of the eight locksmiths announced his ar- 
rival in America. Within three months of 
the day when the eight men had first at- 
tempted to obtain assistance and failed the 
person to whom they applied had received 
post cards or letters from every one of the 
eight, and all the post cards and letters had 
been mailed in America. They had gone to 
Mexico and crossed into the United States 
from there. As I have said before, Mexico 
was about the easiest country for a German 
to get into during 1919 and early 1920; and 
to get from Mexico into the United States 
is so simple that it’s a joke. Between 
Matamoros and Piedras Negras alone there 
is a 500-mile stretch in which there is only 
one port of entry. That stretch of territory 
is a hole that would be difficult to plug. 


Rich Pickings in Russia 


Germany is overpopulated and over- 
crowded. The cities are,jammed and run- 
ning over with people. Fifty-two thousand 
Germans have had to leave Alsace-Lorraine 
and come back into Germany. The figures 
that I quote were given to me by the Ger- 
man emigration authorities. Five thousand 
German subjects have had to leave Aus- 
tralia; 100,000 have come back from Rus- 
sian Poland and the Ukraine; 30,000 have 
come back from Brazil; 10,000 have had 
to leave France; 6000 have been returned 
from the German colonies and 5000 from 
the United States. These people, as well as 


the people who find conditions intolerable © 


in Germany, are the ones who are clamor- 
ing to get out. They are also the ones on 
whom Germany wants to keep her clutches. 

““We want our people to stay where they 


| will not be lost to us,’”’ said Doctor Jung. 
“We want them to stay as near home as 


possible. We do not want them across 
oceans; we want them where they can 
noend aaa and come back to us in case of 
need. 

That is why Germany is determined to 
stop emigration to North America and to 
South America and to turn it to Russia, 
where the softest and the richest picking 


_of modern times lies ready for the picker. 


The German Emigration Bureau hasn’t 
a good word for Brazil or the Argentine, for. 


America or Canada or Mex a 
guay or Uruguay or Chile or B 
Peru. But for Russia and Sj 
large, mellifluous horn, and 
steadily and resonantly into it with 
vane at its conta It is boom 
tootling and. oompahing away , 
glories and the resources, anda 
tages of Russia and Siberia. It jg, 
the welkin ring deafeningly wj ; 
sistent song. It may even be said t 
welkin is being rung so steadily tha 
welkin may soon have to be constp 
The German Government js ” 
emigration in check by every mear 
power until communication ha 
opened with Russia once more, 
will take its 5,000,000 would-be er 
and smooth down the path before th 
strew roses on it and push them oj 
Russia with aloud huzza. f 
To many people this will sound 
result of a prolonged bout ne 
rabbit, a mince pie and several oth 
gestible and dream-provoking foods 
will think that it is the result of slee 
the back instead of on ‘the side, Ij 
however. It is the result of ( 
thought and German efficiency an 
foresight and German determi 
patch up an empire in Europe whi 
be an ersatz, or substitute, for the 
empire which she has lost. 
I asked Doctor Jung about { 
emigration to Russia. ‘aaa 


| 
Germany’s Land of Cana 


“Russia and Siberia,” said he, “ 
lands of promise. Russia to-day i 
sible because of the disturbed fe 
When the situation clears, however 
will be the logical goal for all Germ 
gration. If necessary, when thes 
has cleared, we shall encourage ¢ 
emigration rather than allow over; 
gration to get started.” 

In other words, Germany will pu; 
money to send her people to Russi! 
show too many signs of wanting ti 
other way. ge, 

One of the greatest financial ex: 
Germany stuck his thumb agains) 
and screwed it back and forth on t} 
Mountains, which divide the tal- 
of Mongolia from Siberia, and 
whose mighty slopes the three gi 
berian rivers Obi, Irtysh and Yenii 
their beginnings. wes 

“In these mountains,” said he’ 
lies an untold wealth of iron ance 
and silver. Our explorers have p 
that it is so. The iron mines of 
are ours no longer, and we must hie 
The Altai region is the richest mil 
gion in the world. Germans will git 
region in great numbers. Supp e 
that American capital were to inteiit 
in a scheme to assist German emigti 
reach the Altai. It would mean jé 
tial trade treatment for America}, 
It would open up a vast new olf 
American goods—an excellent 0 
agreement for both Germany and m 
Do you see?” e 

I saw—that German emigratiors. 
to Russia and Siberia. - 

“T recommend,” says Doctor 
German emigration expert, “thatill 
mans who must leave Germany shil¢ 
grate toward the east rather than 2/0 
seas. During many centuries the ef 
wandered toward the east, creatin 
and towns, populating whole distet 
attaining great power and influen’. 
development was paralyzed by «t 
seas policy, and emigration towar(m 
was interrupted. If this had not IE 
we should have had an immense 
district in the east, and no war ¢ 
starved us. In the east li 
cereal reserves; the sources | 
may draw all raw material 
markets for our industrial 1S; 
best field for workers, intellect N 
manual.” 1 

This constant talk on th 
emigration authorities and 
the emigration authoriti 
effect on a goodly percenta 
people. They are waiting 
hour when the situation, 
phrased it, shall .have ¢ 
they'll go. i 

The Communists of Gern 
to be persuaded by the emigr 
ties. Father Lenine has ¢ 
they have heard the call. | 
Communists of Berlin and 

(Concluded on Page 


we 


sluded from Page 166) 

* communication with Bolshe- 
y rters in Moscow. I went one 
«<arl Tomann, the Communist 


-t. I was supposed to be the 
m America. A very soiled agi- 
dilapidated soldier’s uniform 
ilked to me, addressing me as 
Iam not sure of the spelling 
but it sounded like “‘ Genosse,”’ 


5 er comrades, he said, were going 
4s soon as the railroads were 
er Lenine, he said, had written 
¥kmen should come to Russia. 
sae had especially requested the 
ul specialists—all skilled work- 
e were all going—all. Steinhardt 
<immed from Moscow, and he had 
it all who came would be re- 
open arms. It would be the 
the land of plenty, the land of 
lity. 

later I saw Tomann. I asked 
rit was true that Lenine had 
b skilled workmen and laborers 
.7 desired in Russia. Tomann 
ch a communication had been 
/m Lenine. The word had been 
3, As soon as peace had been de- 
‘it was possible to pass openly 
s the skilled workmen and the 
orkmen of Germany and Aus- 
doin great throngs. 

m whether Lenine had specified 
7) came must be Communists. 
means,” said Tomann. ‘‘He 
ally that all workmen would 
1, whether Communist or not. 
pare not Communists they must 
5 to obstruct the plans of the 
mment. That would not be 


my, Russia and Japan 


a 


yor nothing that German money 

0 finance Lenine and Trotzky 
2rmistice of November, 1918. 
sh intelligence officers and they 
« that the so-called German Com- 
' sing of March, 1920, miscalcu- 
ree weeks. They will tell you 
ga plot to crush Poland between 
Germany, and that if it had 


yjcly timed it might have suc- 
€1 that the allied countries of 
/id Russia would then have ex- 
clly from the Rhine across the 
t) Pacific. Ninety-eight per cent 
ties that one hears in Central 
i so fantastic that they sound 
/eams. But when they are run 
n rly eighty-nine per cent of them 


verywhere. I have found it in 
Japan, in the Philippines, in 
| France, in Germany, in Poland 
In through Central Europe. It 
¢ that says there is one of the 
tances afoot that the world has 
tthe alliance of Germany and 
r Japan. This may be one of the 
is, and it may not be. But 
|is a pipe dream or whether it 
§ fact that the German Emigra- 
ends that the bulk of the 
‘ermans who are going to emi- 
|? next ten years shall emigrate 
and it is equally a fact that 


ve persistent story that I en- 


welcome the whole 5,000,000. 
Te is a bond, and a strong bond, 
issia and Germany. 


THE SATURDAY 


“A few Germans,”’ Doctor Jung told me, 
“will go to America; the few who have 
friends or relatives there.’ 

Out of the 5,000,000 who are going to 
emigrate, probably 1,000,000 at the lowest 
estimate have either friends or relatives in 
America. This may be Doctor Jung’s idea 
of a few; but from the standpoint of most 
Americans it’s a pretty fair-sized lot of 
people to come from any one nation in two 
years’ time. The Germans are hard- 
working, sober and industrious people. 
They belong to what is known as the old 
immigration—immigration from the north 
of Europe, as opposed to the new immigra- 
tion from the south and east of Europe— 
and the old immigration is our best immi- 
gration—the backbone of the America of 
to-day. Five and one-half millions of these 
people have already come to the United 
States; and hundreds of thousands of men 
of German ancestry wore olive drab in the 
late unpleasantness. Many of them were 
at Belleau Wood and Cantigny and the 
St.-Mihiel salient and the Argonne Forest; 
and they gave the Germans as much as 
they got, and more besides. These are the 
sort of men that America wants, and they 
are the sort of men that the Germans don’t 
want us to have. The German officials 
want the men who come to us to stick to 
the German language and retain their 
German customs and stay on the German 
side of the fence if it ever comes to.another 
show-down between the United States and 
Germany. 


Let Russia Have Them 


There is no tendency to dispute the 
statement that a man cannot serve two 
masters. It is therefore an impossibility 
for German emigrants to come to the 
United States and behave as the German 
authorities are instructing them to behave. 
They cannot be good Germans and good 
Americans too—or at any rate, America’s 
experience in the past has shown that they 
can’t. 

My belief, after talking to a large number 
of Germans who wish to go to America, is 
that the propaganda of the German emigra- 
tion authorities has no more effect on most 
of them than a soft south wind would 
have. 

Most of them are willing to shake the 
dust of Germany from their feet forever 
and become American citizens as soon as 
ever they can. But so long as the old 
slogans of Prussianism are being dinned 
constantly into their ears—a world-wide 
German state; once a German, always a 
German; back to Germany when Germany 
calls; the retention of the German tongue 
and German customs; the superiority of 
German institutions to all others—just so 
long must America view all of them with 
suspicion. 

It’s hard on the well-intentioned Ger- 
mans who are willing to give their best to 
the country to which they go, as the vast 
majority of Germans in America have done; 
but until the leaders of Germany profit by 
the teachings of the war the many must 
suffer for the sins of the few. Just solong as 
America is slanged by the German emigra- 
tion authorities for its shocking treatment 
of Germans, and just so long as it is their 
policy to give information and advice to all 
Germans headed for America in such man- 
ner that the emigrants’ interests correspond 
with German interests, just so long will it 
be highly advisable for America to further 
German interests by not robbing Russia of 
any of the 5,000,000 Germans that Ger- 


many hopes to send there in the next ten 


years. 
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4 Yolden Goodies 
Fresh from Dixie 


Only the choicest nuts gathered from sunny Southern 


fields are selected for the PENNANT SALTED 
PEANUT packages. Clean and whole roasted 


P 


—BRAN DD 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 


have a delicious and satisfying flavor that every appetite 
delights in. Always ready to serve without slightest 
trouble. An ever-popular dish on the luncheon table. 
In the glass jar they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the lid is 
on tight, regardless of how long they have been on the dealer’s shelves 
or in your possession. No other salted peanuts are packed in the 
vacuum process—the only way to keep them ALWAYS fresh and crisp. 


Sold everywhere. in familiar 5c glassine bags with 
“THE RED PENNANT.’’ Do not accept peanuts 
offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 


10-o0z. jar, 50c; 6-oz.jar, 35c; Glassine bag, 5c 
(In the Eastern Section) 


TO DEALERS — If you are unable to obtain 
PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS write 
to us at once, giving name and address of your 
jobber, and we will advise you 
how to obtain them promptly. 


Mr. Peanut 
Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS 
Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. 
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When Your Springs Break 


Single handed you cannot 
smooth the roads, but it is 
not compulsory that you 
gamble with fate. 


Nor need you suffer 
agonizing delay. 


The best spring is within your 
reach. Thousands of dealers 
carry VULCAN springs to 


fit your car. 


VULCAN quality springs will safe- 
guard your comfort, your time, your 
life, your purse. 


Ask for a VULCAN. Our 


name plate is on every spring. 


It is for your protection. 
Insist upon it. 


JENKINS VULCAN 
SPRING COMPANY 


Factory, Richmond, Indiana 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
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VERY BODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


No scheme for classifying desk material 
seems to excel the time-honored plan of 
dividing everything under four heads. First 
come unfinished letters and papers that are 
up for immediate consideration; second are 
matters held for future attention; third, 
letters and data that have been attended 
to and are ready for filing; and fourth 
come the desk equipment, writing materials 
and other working tools. 

To-day’s work should always: be kept out 
of the drawers and on top of the desk, 
where it is a'silent but constant reminder 
of things that should be done. The present 
day’s work is simplified by having a special 
receptacle or portfolio with labeled com- 
partments into which all matters demand- 
ing immediate attention can be properly 
placed. 

The executives who accomplish most are 
the ones who plan each day’s work the 
night before. This method eliminates the 
lost time that results from aimless action 
during the first half hour of the working 
day. Too many people mistake activity 
for productivity. Effective work that 
brings results can only be done by people 
who have a definite knowledge of just what 
they are trying to do and why they are 
doing it. 

Thousands of people holding important 
positions read their mail at least twice— 
once to find out what the letters are about 
and again to dictate replies. Hours of time 
can be saved each week if all letters are 
answered on the first reading. If this is 
impossible the important sentences in the 
letters should be underscored and a com- 
ment written at the side of the sheet. This 
at least makes it unnecessary to reread the 
letter in detail. 

Most executives have discovered that the 
human mind is somewhat like a locomotive. 
It will travel along smoothly when there is 
nothing on the track to hinder or disturb its 
progress, but when it gets off the track the 
going is neither rapid nor smooth. It is for 
this reason that efficiency in attention to 
important matters, and especially in dictat- 
ing, can only be attained when the work is 


done in a room where there is nothing to. 


distract the worker’s mind. 

Concentration is a mental quality of 
greater value and rarity than is generally 
supposed. Many men defer the practice of 
concentration, waiting for something of im- 
portance to come along that is worthy of 
their utmost attention. Such people usually 
fail when the vital moment arrives, because 
they have not made themselves ready for 
the big occasion by the practice of concen- 
tration each day upon the little things. 


The worker who is efficient in }y 
must be a master of psychology, 
only be able to look a man overene 
him through. At the same time hep 
a student of detail in matters that , 
first glance appear to be trivial. This 
efficient must know the number ani 
of the pencil that suits him best. 4 
be a telescope in big matters and a 

‘scope when it comes to little thi 
must not only know the large prinej 
which his business rests, but the fine 
by which it runs. 

The thoughtful executive does no 
look the fact that some rubber ban 
last a year, while others will last four 
carbon paper will make fifteen clear 
while other brands will make thir 
one office the bookkeepers will wo 
with steel pens, while in another or 
tion a saving in time has been ¢ 
through the use of a certain style o 
tain pens. Pens are temperamental 
and are worth investigating. Som 
panies have saved considerable gi 
money by mailing printed matter 
seal envelopes which travel throy 
mails with a penny postage. 

Our most successful business me 
gained their high positions through 
ing the plan of never doing those 
that can be satisfactorily tale car 
their subordinates. When such me 
found. their time too largely taken 
callers they have provide a rem 
picking out a tactful, clever assista: 
is sometimes given a high-soundi 
and who meets and satisfies the sme 
of visitors that call to talk business y 
man higher up. Big men of this t 
efficient because they emphasize pi 
ity. They keep all appointments, 
minute and insist that those with) 
they deal do likewise. 

Time is often saved by asking } 
tive callers to send in advance of th 
a brief memorandum stating the p! 
points that are to be discussed. Thi 
randum can be quickly digested 
busy official and the time of the ir) 
thereby reduced. 

Great leaders in modern business 
have learned to profit from defeat a1 
ladders out of difficulties. These 
have also come to know that in th 
for commercial or industrial suy 
they must make men before they cé: 
money. j 

The size of the net profits of a 
organization to-day depends very 
upon the size of the men that cos 
the company’s personnel. 


“ame of teaching her the alpha- 
yi, he expostulated, had need of 
tion of men to brighten their vi- 
i> cure them of that negligence 
(xy would abandon themselves 
not animated by the desire to 
} desire, he declared, produced 
in their countenances, grace in 
sment, and sweetness in their 
} which he proceeded to con- 
was really the men who gave 
e women, who without them 
ito indolent or churlish dispo- 
j wound up by quoting the old 
tlet of the twelfth century: 


“ows enough if but her range of 
ting reaches 
(2 from tother coat and breeches. 


‘ ce to some impolite remarks on 
ble conceit of man who desired 


ecial. pleaders. out of court, 
ing this portion of the notes: 
n—though interesting if true.” 
» antagonisms, bitternesses and 
» rot the main question nowhere. 
question I finally formulated. 
h : Given—woman; a dynamic 
ssing—probably—certain con- 
sential qualities or attributes; 
s 1g also—more than probably— 
t+ nonessential, inconstant and 
alities, concerning both of 
tant and inconstant charac- 
grast deal of rubbish has been 
“said from the beginning of 
1 f it were possible to separate 
4;-and essential elements from 
b and nonessential elements as 
as the alloys from gold; and if, 
tvyere possible to plot roughly 
f the development of woman 
‘inning of the historical record, 
/eredity and environment have 
i. ippressed these constant ele- 
Me still further, it were pos- 
iain-a clear stream picture of 
¢nent of that particular breed 
n species called the American 
“ig back to the sources of the 
i) colonial-pioneer period, and 
e river from its shining head- 
igh the windings of the cen- 
k g soundings now and again to 
i" environment in the form of 
1 laws, industrial civilization, 
not least, how that other par- 
é ber of the genus, homo sapiens, 
iin male, has modified, reshaped 
ed the current—until, finally, 
ie 1920, in the present era 
ith the presidential elections 
i the foreground, and women, 
in important factor therein; 
aan of these two powerful 


man’s angle of constancy and 
: development here in the 
tes—could not one, taking the 
ible base, triangulate a point 
ie future and say, with some 
feeuracy: “Thus and thus will 
1omen react,” and so map out 
¢ rse? 


‘ek to the Sources 


fe to work out the theorem even 
med at this juncture of more 
ato discover whether Mrs. Bill 
1 yote the Democratic or the 
ticket. Perhaps, if we have 
le general proposition, we shall 
+ Mrs. Bill Jones gets off too; 
! have reduced all the Mrs. Bill 
| least common denomi- 
obtained their political reac- 
er what ticket they vote. 
origins and sources, it is 
this particular study to 
Stream picture of the de- 
men since the beginning of 
imusement, as well as for 
y drive down a few sur- 
now and again along the 
‘Stream as it has appeared 
ugh the pages of history; 


from view, hidden, dark- 
ig along: its secret twilight 
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way; exciting wonder, hate, love; its 
power always admitted even when most 
scourged and abused—until, in the course 
of its wanderings, it appears in America, in 
the souls of our ancestors. 

The remotest ancestor of man, in the 
pale gray dawn of organic life, so the scien- 
tists say, was the Pteraspis, the ganoid fish, 
an amiable chap, whose respected skeleton 
may now occasionally be found in sections 
of limestone. _Upon the subject of how 
Monsieur Pteraspis treated Madame Pter- 
aspis the dim eons are mute. We do not 
know whether he regarded her as an angel 
or a demifool; as a chattel, a hereditament 
or aslave; or whether as a free voting deni- 
zen of the briny deep she had the right to 
fin in on any aquatic dispute. Speaking pri- 
vately and unofficially, subject to correc- 
tion by the scientists, I think she finned in. 

Passing the ganoid fish of the Silurian 
Kingdom, passing also sundry other rela- 
tives, saurians of the prime, we come to cer- 
tain ancestors whose features, physical and 
spiritual, bear a faint resemblance to our 
own. It is Eve, the enfant terrible, ragging 
man in the garden of first love. Here, with- 
out doubt, certain significant character- 
isties of the radiant energy of woman as 
differentiated from that of man appear in 
this ancient record. But there is another 
legend of the Far East which narrates the 
origin of woman, and since we are glancing 
at sources, pagan as well as Christian, we 
may as well file both reports. Whence Eve 
was derived every schoolboy knows. But 
how Koo Koo came into this world is, as the 
French say, another pair of gloves. 


(P 


The First Woman’s Make-Up 


It is related in the blurred hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on the crumbling walls of an 
ancient temple that when Twashtri, Lord 
of Life, had finished the invention of the 
world and that funny jack in the box 
called man, he found he had exhausted all 
his materials and that no solid elements were 
left. In this dilemma, after profound medi- 
tation, he did as follows: He took the 
rotundity of the moon, and the curves of 
creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and 
the trembling of grass, and the slenderness 
of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and 
the lightness of leaves, and the tapering of 
the elephant’s trunk, and the glances of 
deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and 
the joyous gayety of sunbeams, and the 
weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the 
winds, and the timidity of the hare, and 
the vanity of the peacock, and the softness 
of the parrot’s bosom, and the hardness of 
adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and 
the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm glow 
of the fire, and the coldness of snow, and the 
chattering of jays, and the cooing of the 
kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, and 
the fidelity of the chakrawaka—and he 
compounded all these subtly together and 
made woman and gave her to man. 

But after one week man came to him 
and said: ‘Lord, this creature you have 
given me makes my life miserable. She 
chatters incessantly and teases me beyond 
endurance, never leaving me alone; and 
she requires constant attention and takes 
up all my time and cries about nothing and 
is always idle, and so I have come to give 


her back to you, as I cannot live with her.” ; 


So Twashtri said: 
took her back. 

Then after another week: man came 
again to him and said: ‘Lord, I find my 


“Very well,” and he 


life is very lonely since I gave you back’ 


that creature. I remember how she used 
to dance and sing to me, and look at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and play with 
me and cling to me, and her laughter was 
music, and she was beautiful to look at and 
soft to touch—so give her back tome again.” 

So Twashtri said: “Very well,” and 
gave her back. 

Then after only three days man came 
and said: ‘Lord, I know not how it is, but 
I have come to conclude that she is more of 
a trouble than a pleasure, so please take 
her back again.” 

But Twashtri, Lord of Life, said: ‘Out 
upon you! Be off! I will have no more of 
this. You must manage how you can.” 

Then man said: ‘‘But I cannot live 
with her.” 

And Twashtri replied: ‘‘ Neither could 
you live without her.” 

And he turned his back on man and went 
on with his work. ' ».Jontey 
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OU can write more rapidly and accu- 
rately when your attention is not di- 
verted by whittling waits or dipping delays. 


The CONKLIN writes steadily for several 
hours with one filling, and can be instantly 
refilled at any ink well. 


Press your thumb on the Crescent Filler, 
dip the point in the ink, release the Crescent, 
and the CONKLIN is ready for work. 


CONKLIN Pens are equipped with 
various sizes, styles and flexibility of 
points. Your dealer wants you to try sev- 
eral, until you get one that exactly suits 
your hand and manner of writing. 


rT 


\ 


f . This 
’ gold band 
/ prevents 


cap from 
eplitting 
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Sold by leading stationers, druggists, jew- 
elers and department stores. $2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MEG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
' 59 Temple Place 577 Market Street ce 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG, CAN. oe 


1405 Lytton Building 346 Donald Street 
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Puncture Proof 
and Easy Riding 


DAYTON Airless Tires will free 
you from all tire trouble. They are 
used extensively on passenger cars 
and delivery cars. 


They prevent delays, save time and save 
money. On the crowded streets of cities or on 
lonely roads far from help, Dayton Airless Tires 
can be relied upon. They never puncture, never 
blow out, need no pumping and no patching. 
Piers of live rubber separated by air spaces ab- 
sorb the jolts and make them easy riding. 


Equip Now with Dayton Airless 


If you drive a Ford, Maxwell, Chevrolet, new 
Overland Four or any car using 30 x 3,30 x34 
or 31 x 4 inch tires, equip with Dayton Airless. 
They are guaranteed for 8,000 miles, but rec- 
ords of users show two, three and four times 
that mileage. 


Mail the coupon for booklet and price list. 
Investigate the uninterrupted service and last- 
ing economy of Dayton Airless equipment. 


A Splendid Opportunity 


is offered to substantial business men in terri- 
tories where we have no dealers at present. 
Previous experience in the tire business is not 
necessary. Wire or write. 


C 


The Dayton Airless Tire Company 
Dept. 101 Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
The Dayton Airless Tire Co., Dept. 101, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me booklet, price list and information as checked below: 


passenger car delivery car dealer’s proposition. 


Ly Address 


County. 


States) «6 a ee, | 
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And man went away murmuring: “‘ What 
is to be done? For I cannot live either 
with her or without her?” ‘ 

And from that day to this he has wanted 
to give her away at least once a week. So 
man took her back and he called her Koo 
Koo—spoken very softly, with the lips 
drawn in by the faithful. Unbelievers pout 
them out. It is further recorded upon the 
wall that there was an ancient song com- 
posed by the first Perse of Persia in his 
lighter hours, when he was aweary of af- 
fairs of state, the first line of which runs: 
“T know a Koo Koo.” 

At this stage the hieroglyphics become 
blurred and undecipherable—and perhaps 
it is just as well! But certainly this is a 
different account from that which Mr. John 
Milton gave of the first bridal pair: ‘‘He for 
God only, she for God in him!” 

Here in this record, a record of origins 
and sources, we indubitably obtain an indi- 
cation, a glimpse of that radiant, compulsive 
energy we have been talking about. Ex- 
pressed primitively, in terms of symbols, of 
paradox, its testimony is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely significant. Pondering over the 
soul of this legend it seemed to me that the 
face of Koo Koo, peeping out down through 
the centuries, was still to be seen in civilized 
countries—most often, perhaps, in France, 
not in the cities, but in the hamlets and 
villages on a fresh Sunday morn; ‘less in 
England; and in America, when seen, it 
was so overlaid by other things that the 
features were scarce recognizable as those 
of the ineffable, imperturbable Koo Koo 
herself, the Radiant One, in whose wor- 
ship men in old days reared temples and 
cathedrals and carved her likeness in 
Winged Victories. 

Leaving this source to glance down the 
centuries, we come to ancient Egypt. Here 
women enjoyed freedom, dignity, power. 
They engaged in trade and commerce 
under their own names and one could read 
any morning, in the street of the merchants, 
posters of papyrus like this: ‘‘ Miss Isis, of 
the House of Nepenthe, respectfully calls 
the attention of her distinguished clientele 
to the superfine quality of cotton of the 
Upper Nile which to-day she is selling at a 
tremendous sacrifice on account of mov- 
ing into her new bazaar. Excellent for 
wrapping the sacred dead. Our mummies 
endure forever.”’ The women studied medi- 
cine, music, law, and argued their own 
cases in court; attended camel races, re- 
gattas on the Nile, and, when need was, 
pushed their too importunate lovers over 
the parapet to the crocodiles. Altogether, 
a group of fine, free, independent dames, 
with the Koo Koo strain running strong. 


The Greek Suffragette 


In Greece the stream picture gives back 
a different reflection. In the beginning, to 
be sure, they had freedom and initiative 
aplenty, as witness the songs of Homer in 
which he recounts the exploits of the over- 
seas hero, Ulysses, and the episode with 
Nausicaa. Nausicaa, descending to the 
seashore to bathe with her maidens, sees 
the shipwrecked warrior, sans coat, sans 
hat, sans the price of a haircut, sans rien, 
peering wistfully at her radiant young 
beauty from behind a screen of trees. 
Pitying his plight Nausicaa bids him be 
fed, bathed and attired in a conventional 
costume. Presently, when she sees him 
emerge from the bath, shaved, clothed, 
sleek and handsome as Apollo, and gayly 
ready to throw his hat into the ring, she 
exclaims with delightful candor: 
that such a one might be called my hus- 
band, dwelling here, and that it might 
please him here to abide!” 

Koo Koo herself, in her winsomest mood, 
could not have spoken better. 

This was in the fresh morning of Greek 
civilization. Later on the women did not 
fare so well. For the Greek husbands took 
to locking up their true and lawful wives, 
pocketing the keys, and then going off to 
play by. themselves in the open, at the 
games, in the sculptors’ studios, arguing 
with Socrates on the sidewalk or sporting 
with Amaryllis in the shade. That the 
wives, descendants of Koo Koo and of 
Nausicaa, objected to this we have the rec- 
ord of Xanthippe to prove. For she used 
to break out of her prison, come running 
down the street with red ruin in her eye, 
and tell Socrates and the young bloods 
gathered round him exactly what she 
thought of them. She was, I suppose, the 
first militant suffragette. 

Looked at from any point of view, the 
conduct of these latter-day Greek husbands 
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was thoroughly unsportsmanl: 
tisan historians have attemp 
the entire downfall of the 
tion to that one defect. B 
present nonpartisan reporter 
for though freely admitting 
dividual or a nation ought to 
fall down severely, for such 
duct, it nevertheless looks 
conduct must be regarded 
rather than as a cause of 
Many other things contributed ¢c 
morale of the Greeks; and 
their decline in their treatment 
The next port of call is an 
Here, as in primitive G 
Romans, a simple, warring, jo 
their wives their compani 
with them the barbaric tribe 
men and Gauls, hearkened to 
in camp and court, and the 
Koo was held in great estee 
the blazing star of the | 
paled, the power and presti 
woman waned also and chef 


The Dark: Age Women 


We pass now to that obs 
period called the Dark Ages, 


an abrupt. dip underground; 
wherein Koo Koo was consi 
tion of the devil—instead 
Lord of Life—to send man to 
riage was held to beia condi 
sin, and celibacy the pious 
state. During this paradoxical 
betook himself to a monkery, 
herself in a nunnery, and if 
glanced at the other both wo 7 
for a month. But there were a 
pensations, at least so far a th 
were concerned, in being 
children of Beelzebub; for a 
to read, to learn ancient tong 
music, paint illuminated 
come skilled in nursing and medicin 
even studied higher mathematies 
osophy. But neither man nor ¥ 
intended to live alone, and this 
asceticism tended to degrade y 
Approaching more closely 
we come to France. Here 
Napoléon, woman was p 
under the guardianship an 
nearest malerelative. Late 
not all—of the more oppre | 
code were repealed. But publi 0 
France has always been far in ad. 
its laws respecting women, and th 
practically if not technically, i 
broad social independence and pe 
was a witty Frenchman who remar? 
all women should reign but not ru! 
tainly they reign in Fran and no3 
they also rule. 
In Germany, a new | 
ically as compared W ; 
toward women in the last 
typified by the action of 
erick the Great, of whom 
whenever he met a woman in 
would raise his cane and 
into the house! An honest ¥ 
keep indoors.” 
The next nation is ‘England, » 
the development of women, in i 
features, is known to us through 1 
ilarity of language, literature, poli 
governmental forms. And now £ 
charted roughly a kind of topoa 
stream picture of the history 0% 
from her original source in the fa0 
endary land of Koo Koo, downh 
the centuries, until we come to ie 
bound coast of Plymouth, U.S. 4 
which, from now on, it is” 3% 
consult legends, blurred heroes 
the crumbling walls of ruined ei 
essary to peruse the carved ) 
ancient funeral urn to catch a glime 
fleeing figure of Koo Koo; or to drjn 
the songs of an old blind Greek 2 
who struck his blooming lyrefor all ¢ 
to hear, and an American, gather 
golden notes on his own t ne 
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on all is clear sailing down the 
a One has only to walk into 
‘brary, and say to the efficient 
ie desk, “‘What have you on 
ent of "American women dur- 
al period?”’ and she conducts 
to a wall bristling with drawers 
‘na billion indexed cards. Ah, 
have you cornered now! 
ervation of the stream picture 
pment of women in America it 
to break the whole period into 
calling the first, Woman, the 
second, Woman in Industry; 
Woman, the Political Ani- 
yefore taking up, briefly and 
rticular angle only, the study 
2 periods, I am going to return 
.t to that phase of the problem 
et myself the task of defining 
‘rms of power, in terms of her 
» stant elements, as one defines 
‘formula of H:0. 
t particular phase of the prob- 
torical record, unfortunately, 
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b wish to prove the absolute in- 
ne entire male sex; anda larger 
n who wish to confine woman 


ig in these petty recrimina- 
trying to prove something 
¢an, and woman trying to catch 
ip. Nothing is gained by such 
and the truth is often obscured; 
/amental truth is that men and 
(ilies, not enemies; formed for 
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12 2 two halves of the whole, and 


ylica, echo or reiteration of the 
‘Thus, woman is no more an 
ped man than man is an over- 
‘oman. She is not a child; she 
van affectionate and docile ani- 
rior grade. She is—herself; 
\efore wife or mother, a human 
ect to the same weaknesses and 
‘as man, and reacting in sub- 
‘ie same fashion to all chemical 
‘ical agents. 

ig their mentality, Prof. Albert 
‘art, of Harvard, says: ‘In 
y years of teaching college men 
T have found no male and no 
d. The logical processes of 
mand of young men seem to me 
‘ne in the same subjects.” 


he Sex of Genius 


/n,it should again be stated that 
ily to be found among civilized 
‘an who is pure unadulterated 
oman who is pure unadulterated 
most every man has a streak of 
| his nature and almost every 
astreak of masculine in her na- 
those streaks run too wide a 
led effeminate and a woman 
It was, no doubt, something 
‘ich the French philosopher had 
aen he remarked sardonically: 
no women of genius; women of 
men.” But this, as Havelock 
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7 true of the Greeks, of Shak- 
Goethe. 
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| the one hand and on the other, 
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pment in the twentieth may 
entists to eat their present 
hey do, their pronouncements 
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These pronouncements may be stated as 
follows: 

There appears to be a greater general 
variability exhibited by the male sex—a 
greater variational tendency; they swing 
to wider extremes. Genius is generally con- 
ceded to be an organic congenital abnor- 
mality or disproportion, and abnormality 
is more common in men. “Thus, while 
genius, so-called, is by no means confined 
to one sex,” says Havelock Ellis, “‘it is yet 
predominantly associated with one sex.’ 
He continues: ‘From the organic stand- 
point, women represent the more stable 
and conservative elements in evolution; 
they are more primitive. We have there- 
fore to recognize that in men there is an 
organic variational tendency to depart 
from the average; and in women, in fe- 
males generally, an organic tendency— 
notwithstanding all their facility for minor 
oscillations—to stability and conservatism, 
involving a diminishing individuality and 
variability. A large part of the joy 
that men and women take in each other is 
rooted in this sexual difference of varia- 
bility. In men women find leaders. In 
women men find beings who have not wan- 
dered so far as they have from the typical 
life of earth’s creatures. Women are for 
men the human embodiments of the restful 
responsiveness of Nature. Woman is more 
in harmony with Nature than man, and she 
brings man into harmonious accord with 
Nature. This organically primitive nature 
of woman in form and function and instinct 
is always restful to men, tormented by their 
vagrant energies.” 


Appeasing a Jealous Wife 


Continuing the discussion of the prin- 
ciple of the greater variability of the male 
and the corresponding greater stability of 
the female—the two qualities thus per- 
fectly poised—he says: ‘‘The special liabil- 
ity of women to be affected by minor vital 
oscillations is balanced by a special re- 
sistance to more serious oscillations; so 
that against the affectability of women we 
must place their large disvulnerability.” 
And again: ‘“‘The greater variability of 
men, while it produces many brilliant and 
startling phenomena, also produces a 
greater proportion of worthless or even 
harmful characters, and the balance is thus 
eer with the more equable level of 
wom 

“Tn the intellectual region, men possess 
greater aptitude in dealing with remote and 
philosophic interests of life; women have 
at least as great an aptitude i in dealing with 
immediate practical interests. Women, it is 
true, remain nearer than men to the child 
state; men, on the other hand, approach 
nearer than women to the apelike and the 
senile state. The more nearly we investi- 
gate, the more clearly and emphatically 
these compensations stand out, As women 
are close to Nature, women’s interests are 
more closely identified to Nature’s inter- 
ests.’”’ Ellis notes also ‘‘a greater precocity 
of the female, involving greater rapidity of 
growth and consequently an earlier arrest 
than in man. 

Differences pointed out by other psy- 
chologists may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Masculine methods of thought 
tend to be massive and deliberate. Women 
are more quick to perceive and more 
nimble to act. How often through the ages 
has man, in mortal danger, been saved by 
the brisk intervention of Koo Koo! Men 
appear better able to apply what they 
learn;' they are more inclined to supple- 
ment their acquired knowledge by reflec- 
tion or further independent investigation. 
Women, in the large, dislike the intellectual 
process of analysis; they dislike rigid rules; 
they are prone to accept or reject as a 
whole, to reduce the impersonal to the per- 
sonal, and the general to the concrete. 

To illustrate this latter point a French- 
man related the following episode: He said 
that one unfortunate day he inadvertently 
remarked to his wife that he admired the 
blue-eyed type. Whereupon the dark- 
eyed partner of his destiny immediately 
instituted an espionage over all his letters 
in order to discover the address of her blue- 
eyed rival. ‘‘The more I laughed at her,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and told her she was a silly little 
goose, the more stonily convinced of my 
perfidy she became. The domestic tem- 
perature sank to round zero. My mother 
came to visit us, observed the frigid atmos- 
phere, and I gave her the lay of the land. 

“My mother looked at me thoughtfully 
and then she inquired: ‘Well—is there 
somebody?’ 
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“¢Grand Seigneur, mother!’ I exclaimed. 
*You’re as bad as my wife.’ 

““*Vou’ve not answered my question.’ 

*‘T answered it to her satisfaction; she 
meditated a moment and then remarked: 
‘All right I’ll arrange it. I’ll tell her you 
were thinking of me.’ Which she did— 
completely appeasing my wife. And by a 
use: which would never have entered my 

ead.” 

But it was no ruse. Both women simply 
reduced the general to the particular, and 
the blue-eyed mother went a step farther, 
realizing the profound truth that a man, 
whether he be conscious of it or not, is apt 
to have a natural predilection for eyes of 
the color which he first stared solemnly up 
into as a babe, and investigated thoroughly 
from the safe vantage of a mother’s arms. 

One cannot leave this part of the subject 
without reference to Schopenhauer, that 
brilliant unstable genius, who, hating 
woman, fearing woman, yet uttered one of 
the profoundest truths concerning her na- 
ture that is to be found in the record of the 
century. In it he marks definitely her dif- 
ferent relationship to power, to life, from 
that of man. “In the darkest recesses of 
their hearts,’”’ he cries scornfully, “‘women 
live altogether more in the race than in the 
individual.’’ And this is so true that there 
is no need to quarrel with its author. He 
has stated in a single sentence the main dif- 
ference between the man angle and the 
woman angle in its relationship to life. As 
distinct from man, woman is a being to 
whom the race means more than does the 
individual; its needs mean more to her 
than the needs of the individual. High or 
low, rich or poor, good or bad, women will 
be found guarding the interests of the race 
against the interests of the individual. On 
such a question all the Mrs. Bill Joneses in 
the world will vote the same way. 


Balanced Essentials 


Recapitulating briefly, there are, then, 
constant essential elements in the energy 
of woman which differentiate it from the 
energy of man, and give it a peculiar value 
in society, government and law. These con- 
stant essential differences may be stated as 
follows: 


A greater general variability of the male 
and a corresponding greater stability of the 
female. 

A greater precocity of the female, in- 
volving a greater rapidity of growth and a 
consequent earlier arrest than in man. 

A greater aptitude in the male for ab- 
stract philosophic interests and a greater 
aptitude in the female for immediate prac- 
tical interests. 

A primitive quality in the female; a 
nearness to Nature and to Nature’s in- 
terests. Woman is a being to whom the 
race means more than the individual—she 
guards the race from the individual. 


Looking at these enduring and essential 
qualities of women, juxtaposed as they are 
by the enduring and essential qualities of 
man, one is arrested by a striking phe- 
nomenon,namely—that neither of these sets 
of constants, neither that of woman nor 
that of man, appears to be independent of 
the other set. 

On the contrary, they appear in every 
instance to be delicately yet powerfully 
poised and balanced one against the other, 
and their fusion necessary to the perfect 
whole. Thus, destruction is offset by con- 
servatism; genius and abnormality by a 
sound average; wandering by stability; 
divergence from Nature by a peculiar 
closeness to Nature; and the whole further 
bound mystically together by a profound 
hankering of each of these lonesome little 
constants for its other half, its mate. 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn 
from this it is that the masculine and the 
feminine elements, each in equal measure, 
have need of the other in society, in gov- 
ernment, in the home, wherever men and 
women are. Neither half of the constants 
is fashioned to go it alone. Each half by 
itself topples over, flies to pieces, drags. 
Each set of constants is especially ordained 
and designed to influence the other set to 
the uttermost. We want, therefore, the 
masculine and the feminine elements in our 
nation; and we want a free, noble expres- 
sion of both of them in our private and 
public lives. 

If emphasis has been laid on these con- 
stant essential characteristics of women it 
is because there appears to be a general 
tendency in the world to thrust out of sight 
these solid, eternal values, to ignore them, 
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eall mane unique contribution to th 
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natural laws be overthrown is 
The world is not so insecurely poise 
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roughly the stream picture of wor 
velopment in history; and, second 
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That is to say, sources have been g 
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use later on as a measure to fi 
slant of woman in politics—the li 
maximum power. We eit 
But in order to apply that angle 
with any degree of accuracy to #1 
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line of development of Americary 
from the colonial period up to thg 
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Handmade America 
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stream picture of development inn 
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women during the colonial ancp 
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this particular period might | 
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ye, reckless adventurers. Here, 
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reely favorable for women to 
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yors of their personality. For 
)i women faced primitive forms 
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of conservatism of doing the 
ings in the same old way. 
(initely to break with the past. 
fe, with its multifold demands 
fection upon her personality, 
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ais period of beginnings one 
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Families Flourished 
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D 30 hunt for happiness, but to 
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¢ ant of their maximum powers. 
in be no manner of doubt that 
period of struggle and violent 
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‘controlling force of each one of 
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2at. If what woman is after 
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conditions. 
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And in addition, perhaps to 
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careers of their husbands and sons, not for- 
getting also to preserve the more elusive 
and fragrant qualities of Koo Koo, which 
have rendered the women of the old South 
famous for their beauty and grace and 
charm. In the West, also, the family life, 
erude, robust, vital, was the center of 
power. Thus in North, South and West the 
same general proposition held true: The 
strength of the nation lay in its family life; 
the strength of the family life lay in its 
women; and the strength of the women lay 
in the fact that they were developing to the 
full those constant and essential elements 
of the feminine energy which are their best 
gift to the nation and to man. 

This is by no means to be taken as an 
argument that woman’s sphere should al- 
ways be circumscribed by the home. It 
depends on the home. It depends even 
more on the position of the home in the 
stream of historical time. It depends on 
how that stream is being shaped by external 
factors, by inventions, discoveries, and the 
Ty eee of mechanical agents to modern 
ife. 

The greatest revolutionary mechanical 
agents in America, the agents which wiped 
out and obliterated this early period in 
which family life attained its finest flower; 
agents which altered and remade us from 
the ground up; which changed our systems 
of trade, industry, finance, education and 
modes of thought; which made us as re- 
mote from our ancestors as if they had been 
the citizens of fabled Greece and Troy— 
those mighty mechanical transformers of a 
nation’s type of civilization were steam and 
coal and iron. When this triumvirate of 
forces struck the stream of American prog- 
ress it so deflected the current that family 
life, along with everything else, took on a 
different slant. Women as individual units 
had no more to do with the change in the 
family life which supervened than had in- 
dividual men. The three Titans were the 
responsible agents. When a minor force 
meets a force majeure there are three courses 
of action: The first is to get out of its way; 
the second is to fight; the third is to swim 
with the tide. What the American woman 
did in face of this force belongs to the 
second part of these observations on the 
stream picture of her development. Here, 
in this first period, we are only concerned 
to point out that the age was handmade, 
the family life powerful, and woman’s per- 
sonality developed to the full. 


Colonial Views on Suffrage 


In formal political life, it is true, she did 
not figure to a great degree; no doubt, she 
could have figured more with benefit to all 
concerned. But at the particular time it 
did not greatly matter, for her own circle 
was so extended that her powers and capa- 
bilities were all engulfed therein. Her con- 
tribution counted just the same. In nine 
of the thirteen original colonies woman had 
a right to vote in municipal and state af- 
fairs. That right she lost when the Federal 
Constitution was framed, it being deemed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the matter of suf- 
frage belonged to the states. And the 
states, when it came to remaking their con- 
stitutions, did not confirm her rights under 
the colonial administration, and thus they 
lapsed. 

That some of the early American states- 
men took a liberal view of the subject is 
evidenced by the words of John Quincy 
Adams, who in defending the political 
petition of the women of Plymouth de- 
clared that “women are not only justi- 
fied, but exhibit the most exalted virtue 
when they do depart from the domestic 
circle to enter on the concerns of their coun- 
try, of their humanity and of their God.” 

So much for political rights. As for occu- 
pations, outside of matrimony, itis recorded 
that up to 1840 only seven kinds of employ- 
ment were open towomen. These consisted 
of teaching, needlework, keeping boarders, 
working in cotton mills and in book bind- 
eries, typesetting and household service. 
Compared with the wide range of women’s 
occupations of the present day this seems a 
limited list. But looked at from the angle 
of the development of woman’s constant 
and essential characteristics, those char- 
acteristics which are of peculiar value to 
the state, the period is significant. The 
psyche element in her nature had prac- 
tically full swing. She was contributing to 
the nation her best gift along the lines of 
her maximum power. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 
by Miss Frazer. The second will appear in an 
early issue. . a 
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curtain. The glass fits present opening; metal sashes, one 
on each side, are clamped tightly to reinforced edges of 
opening with eight screws. $2.50 buys set of three. 


Ke 


Hastings Stabilizer 


Makes your Ford drive like a car equipped 
with a worm and séctor steering gear. It 
gives you safe, steady, comfortable control 
of your Ford. Always brings the wheels to 
a straightaway. Protects against accidents 
and adds greatly to the pleasure and con- 
tentment of driving. Increases mileage on 
front tires. In extensive use for five years. 
Price $6.00. 


NIGHT DRIVING A 
PLEASURE INSTEAD 
OF A NIGHTMARE 


. When meeting oncoming 
LS & cars a turn of the knob 
~ gives choice of five 
merging degrees of 
light. Prevents glare 
hm gyet gives clear view 
“gp of the road at any 

engine speed. 
Lite-a-ford provides 
as good driving light 
: at_ten miles as at 
eighteen without it. It avoids burning 
out lamps and gives better lights for meet- 
Ing on country roads than are found on 
the higher priced cars. Easily attached 
to any Ford model in fifteen “minutes. 


Price $5.00. 


SSE 
Manufacturing Co. 
Hastings, Michigan 
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’ Hastings Expansion 
- Tire Carrier 

Gives a smartness to your Ford. Fits the Ford 
Touring Car, Roadster, Sedan, and Coupé, both 
old and new models. It is instantly adjustable to 
any Ford size of inflated tire or rim; grips tightly 
from inside and is instantly removed by easy pull of 
lever; equipped with our exclusive locking device. 


Rear Single, $5.00. Rear Double, $6.50. 


At your dealer’s or sent prepaid if he cannot sup- 
ply you immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Dealers: Send for catalog of our complete line 
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easily enough that the thousand had come 
into the possession of the smug and placid 
Esaw Flemmin. ; 

Stylus did a little careful thinking. Then 
he did a little more. Finally he besought 
Florian Slappey. 

“Florian,” he said quietly, “I wants you 
to do me two favors.” 

“Done with you,” retorted the immacu- 
late Florian, who owed Stylus a trifling 
matter of twenty dollars. “‘What they is?” 

“Tell me fust off,’’ pursued Stylus, “is 
you one of these heah spirumtilists?”’ 

“Says which?” 

“One of these heah which b’lieves Esaw 
Flemmin is got a telyphone cinnection with 
heaven?” 

“‘Nossuh,”’ snapped Florian positively, 
*T ain't!” 

““Good. Now fo’ my two favors: The 
fust one is will you keep yo’ mouth shut 
*bout it?” 

“’Bout what?” 

“’Bout the secon’ favor?” 

“Yassuh, Brother Willuby, I will.” 

“Well, then the secon’ one is this: Esaw 
Flemmin thinks he’s ’bout the bes’ pool 
player in the world. I want you to vagel 
him into a pool game an’ lose this heah 


money’’—and Stylus handed over thirty, 


dollars to Florian—‘“‘to him. All the time 
you keep a-tellin’ him what a swell pool 
player he is. An’ when he’s done cleaned 
you outen that thutty dollars you siggest 
that he plays with me on account I think 
I’m a swell player, but really I ain’t as 
good as him—see?”’ 

Florian nodded, and the faint beginnings 
of a grin twisted the corners of his mouth. 
An’ then A 

“‘An’ then,” finished Stylus, ‘‘w’en I 
finishes with Esaw I might possibly loant 
him his pants to go home in.” 

Two hours later the balls were racked for 
what proved to be the final game of the 
Slappey-Flemmin set-to. The air of Bud 
Peaglar’s place was. heavy with the smoke 
of cheap cigars and cheaper Turkish ciga- 
rettes. A huge crowd had jammed about 
the table, and side betting was rampant. 
Prominent among the spectators was 
Stylus Willuby, who stood hunched against 
an adjoining table, silent for the most part, 
but occasionally spewing forth a comment 
which made Esaw Flemmin squirm. 

Florian was beginning to entertain 
doubts. Instructions or no instructions, he 
had come to realize that Esaw’ Flemmin 
could spot him ten balls and beat him in a 
twenty-five-ball game. And he had a dark 
and horrible suspicion that even then Esaw 
was playing under wraps. 

The final game was for ten dollars. Esaw 
broke and missed his ball. Florian, play- 
ing well above form, ran eleven. Esaw 
chalked up his cue and clicked off twenty- 
five straight. The crowd applauded. 
Florian racked his cue. 

“‘T ain’t in yo’ class a-tall, Brother Flem- 
min,” he remarked. ‘‘What you’d oughter 
do is to play some reg’lar player like’n to 
Brother Stylus Willuby!”’ 

A hush settled over the crowd and all 
eyes focused on Stylus. That gentleman 
shook his bullet head in negation. 

“Nossuh, boys—I ain’t gwine shoot no 
pool with no feller which shoots like Mistuh 
Flemmin does.” 

Esaw swallowed hook, line and sinker. 
He was enormously pleased with the adula- 
tion of the spectators and, as had been 
planned, misinterpreted Stylus’ hesita- 
tion. And here, he reflected, over the green 
cloth and under the bright lights, was a 
golden opportunity to humble once and 
for all the obnoxious Stylus. Esaw planted 
himself before Stylus. 

“You ain’t scared of me, is you?” he 
taunted. 

“You shoots a pretty good game,” 
grunted Stylus. ‘‘Co’se I shoots a good 
one too.” 

“Bet you ten dollars you cain’t beat 
me.” 

Stylus shook his head. ‘Ten dollars is 
too much.” 

“Five.” 

Stylus hesitated. Florian nudged him. 

““Whyn’t you be a spoht, Stylus? Five 
dollars ain’t gwine put youin the po’ house?” 

Stylus turned and doffed his coat. 

“Gimme a cue, Bud,” he said to the 
proprietor; and as Bud turned his back 
he grinned. 

There is a certain peculiarity about all 
pool rooms which is most manifest in those 


; 


“it 
resorts frequented by the memher< 
Afro-American persuasion, ¢ pee 
do with the town champion, It was 
ing itself now. 3 

There was not a man about the + 
barring the victim—who did} t kno 
Esaw Flemmin was in for a thorou; 
ming. There were many who liked 
and disliked Stylus, but not one of 
opened his lips in warning to Esaw 
was the unwritten law: “When a go, 
player gits him a fish let him land 
They were standing back, their ati 
indicating clearly that in con 
Stylus was the victim being led toslat 
their indifference superbly simulate 

The balls were racked, the game s 
It was a close game and an excitir 
Esaw took no chances. He played h 
and in that particular game his be 
good enough to win. Stylus offe 
alibi. ole 

“Tf I hadn’t of missed that eas 
the eight-rock I would of won,” he 


Esaw chuckled to himself 
play another?” 

“Yeh! You said it.” 

Stylus won the game on 
fluke, and the contestants y it 
even. Esaw spread two tens anc 
the table. “That much says I y 
next game.” 


ad 
Stylus covered the iwontaee 
hee) 


Esaw won. i oA 
“Double?” queried Styl _ 6 
have a chance to win my losin’s b: 
Fifty dollars, and Stylus won. | 
peeved; he was as yet blissfully ig 
of the fact that he was being succc 
played for a sucker. it 
“Hund’ed?”’ he asked. 
Stylus nodded. 
won, and was one hundred and 
dollars ahead of the game. 
played his man carefully, sele 
cushion shot for the winning 
impressed Esaw as flukish. 
“Two hund’ed?”’ challe 
‘Nothin’ 7S negial 


- 
i ‘< 


doin’, red 
“Hund’ed dollars is enough.” 

“‘Piker!” choked Esaw, producir 
dred dollars from the thousand-dol 
which had been intrusted to him by 
Gettins. : 

Stylus began to extend himself ; 
He won that game by a six-ball mar’ 
was two hundred and twenty-five, 
to the good. 

“You is mo’ than two hund’ed| 
winner, Mistuh Willuby,” raved) 
“How ’bout playin’ me one mo’ g 
two hund’ed?”’ cS 

Stylus shook his head. “Toc: 
money. Hund’ed dollars.” 
Florian Slappey interfered. “ 
no cheap skate, Stylus. You is p 
velvet.” 

Stylus allowed himself to be pert 
Two hundred dollars a side was 1 
on the next game. 

The crowd about the table had bi 
dense dark mass. The faces were ea: 
impassive. No hint was dropped thi 
dering Esaw by way of reminder 
was in for a thorough fleecing. T 
psychology of the spectators gave Fa 
impression that Stylus was playing ¥ 
own head and was certain to crack 


it. He ran three more. Then hea 
Esaw sighted round the table, ra: 
and then bobbled a set-up. Stylv! 
himself sewed completely and tried|s 
which failed to work. His ball rollea 
quarter inch beyond the spot he i 
and left the table wide open foi! 
With eighteen to go, Esaw quickly 
off twelve. Then he missed the thie 
leaving the score at nineteen to f 
Stylus chuckled happily. : 
happily, just as easily, and with a 
insouciance almost insulting, he ra ¢ 
needed twenty-one and pocketed t? 
hundred-dollar stake. a 
Esaw looked up with the first hiro 
picion. But the suspicion i. n 
late. Four hundred and twenty-7é 
lars of Mural Gettins’ money he 
He was forced to continue ma 
effort to recoup. There was no # 
out now. me |: 
One hour later Esaw Flemmin 
into the night. In his pockets 


(Continued on Pagel 
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ontinued from Page 182) 
titare and forty-one cents, which 

scluded a Canadian dime. 
as up against it and up against it 
t only had he lost the thousand 
| Mural’s money, but he realized 

ailure to return that sum would 
nom all chance of getting his hands 
ur thousand which she still re- 


‘added along Eighteenth Street, 
uthward toward his boarding 
‘\irmingham’s Darktown was pre- 
»a night of tranquil rest. Not 
x Esaw’s cosmic scheme had sud- 


», mmediate future had become a 
¢thing. Esaw reached his board- 
, entered his ornately furnished 
yiderly placed high hat on the 
offed his Prince Albert coat and 
aself on the bed. 
«sly there was nothing for him to 
qsave marry Mural. And ,that 
ang was hazardous. Heretofore 
jred Stylus, but only in a physical 
‘yw he was nauseatingly certain 
ts had played him for a come-on 
+yst approved method. That he, 
i been hoist by the petard of his 
-sshooting ego was a realization 
ne when all-else had gone. Prin- 
-ural’s thousand dollars. 
| saw sighed profoundly witha sigh 
¢ his belt buckle to quivering—he 
jrry Mural and depart from Bir- 
before the inevitable exposé. 
the lines were not so terribly hard. 
done worse than marry a pretty 
‘th money. 
yas still trembling at recollection 
/ol session through which he had 
1. Many times in his career he had 
‘ivory balls scampering over the 
yh ten or even twenty-five dollars 
| But two hundred dollars a game! 
ry had been madein Birmingham! 
ont doorbell jangled suddenly. 
saightened. There was something 
in that particular ring at this par- 
ure Then he heard voices in the 
)his door was flung open. A man 
|The door closed. The man stood 
plit second with his back against 


‘Visioned a gentleman whose enor- 
e and square jaw betokened im- 
jlebrute strength. He was roughly 
‘a suit which had long since seen 
lays. He wore upon a big head a 
urplish plaid, which hung at a 
¢ angle. Tremendous apish arms 
ssily—too easily—at his sides. He 
‘0 fill the entire side of the room. 
'Esaw opened his lips to speak. 
re dry, and his tongue refused 
nk to function. The man before 
led trouble with a capital T, and 
‘2w it—kneéw it instinctively by the 
spiration that beaded his pudgy 
2 and sent cold wriggles of appre- 
tavorting up and down his spine. 
sthaps half a minute the tableau 
then the stranger moved, ever so 
But that simple little movement 
idy betokened annihilating power. 
ain tried,to speak, and succeeded 
mitting a shrill little “Oh!” 

then the voice of the stranger 
into the room, filling the cramped 
th appalling sonorousness. 

uh Esaw Flemmin?” 

y-y——”’ The monosyllable would 
md Hsaw bobbed a fat affirmative. 
is Esaw Flemmin?” 

Wh-who says I ain’t?’ gasped 


i . 
Says you is? Does you?” 
,vassuh, isc? 


ialogue became sickeningly static. 

anger said nothing. For perhaps 
Ites he continued to say it. Then 

*oke; his voice, piping shrill with 

, punctured the silence. 

) you js?”’ 

yes of the big man narrowed. The 

48 Shoved forward by a bull-like 

the lips opened and a name came 

ea knell 0’ doom. 

t Gettins!” 

em——”’ Esaw wabbled his 

m Side to side. “Oh, my Lord!” 
#emint Gettins!”’ 


e kerflooie. From roseate out-.. 
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“No!” Esaw put out a pleading hand. 
“Please suh—you is daid.”’ 

“Does I look daid?”’ 

“Nossuh, b-b-b-but Mural says ——”’ 

“Ts anybody ever saw my body? C’n 
anybody swear which was buried was I?” 

“T ain’t knownothin’. Oh-h-h! Lawsy!”’ 

Another nerve-racking silence, broken by 
the newcomer. 

“T is jes’ gotten back.” 

“Back? Fum where?” 

“From where I been at, over to Memphis. 
Tain’t so big n’r strong like I useter be.” 

““Y-y-you ain’t? I—I—I don’t wonder 
that injine di’n’t hu’t you.” 

“No injine never hit me. That was some 
other feller.” 

“Tnsurance comp’ny says you is daid.”” 

“That ain’t daidin’ me none, is it?” 

““No-o, but zs 

“They ain’t nobody knows I is heah.” 
Esaw pricked up his ears hopefully. ‘‘ Not 
even my wife. But I hearn ’bout you 
ca’yin’ on fummadiddles with her an’ sayin’ 
you is been talkin’ to me in heavum. I 
come straight to you.” 

‘“Wh-wh-what you is gwine do?” 

Esaw bent forward eagerly. The stranger 
laughed harshly. 

“Tse gwine step on you, cullud man, an’ 
sqush you.” 

And then Esaw came to life. He was on 
his feet in an instant, pleading shrilly with 
the returned husband to spare him. Esaw 
knew that his game was up. What bothered 
him was that it was up so high that it 
bade fair never to come down. He recog- 
nized that this was his cue to get out of 
town and stay as far out of town as the 
diameter of the earth permitted. 

He didn’t have a chance, and he realized 
it poignantly. With the physical presence 
of Clemint Gettins to give the lie to his 
psychic pretensions, even the adoring Mural 
would be more than likely to doubt. And 
with her faith in him destroyed and news 
of his thousand-dollar pool game with 
Stylus bruited about, there was small 
chance that she would swallow any story 
about his having invested her money else- 
where. 

And thereupon he bent himself to the 
task of placating the bloodthirsty husband 
of the Widow Gettins. He argued, he 
pleaded, he cajoled. And finally the big 
man nodded. 

“‘T gives you fo’ hours to gitten yo’se’f 
outen Bummin’ham,”’ was his ultimatum. 
“Tf’n at the en’ of that time you ain’t went, 
then you is gwine be where you thunk 
I was at.” 

Esaw whirled, seized his suitcase and 
commenced piling clothes into it. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw the big man 
thinking. Finally the other spoke. 

“T wants a writin’.”’ 

“’Bout which?” 

“The feller which was tellin’ me ’bout 
you an’ Mural also tol’ me you had some 
money of hern. I wan’s that money or I 
wan’s a writin’ sayin’ you ain’t gotten it. 
They’s mo’n li’ble to be trouble with the 
’surance comp’ny when I tu’ns up livin’.”’ 

For a second Esaw contemplated argu- 
ment, then he saw the futility of such a 
course. He didn’t know how much the 
stranger knew or how easily his ire might 
be roused. He seated himself on the bed, 
produced a gold-filigreed fountain pen and 
went to it. After ten minutes of arduous 
labor he handed over the writin’. 


“My dere mr. Clemint Getins: this is to 
say on account you is hear And ant ded 
that all what i said bout you been ded is a 
lie and i ant been takkin to you in heven at 
all becoz you was not there. also where 
yore wife thinks her money is—it ant there 
at ph yrs. respeckfuly, 

“ESAW FLEMMIN.” 


Clemint read the letter and grunted. 
Then he handed it back. 

“?Tain’t enough.” 

“oT ain’t enough which?” 

“Say sumthin’ ’bout you is a fake; also 
what you done with the money.” 

More literary effort, and this appeared 
on the end of the letter: 


“P. S$.—iisafake. iant got no friends in 
heven at all And ant never spoke to them. 
also yore money which i had i gave it to 
stylus willuby.” 


" BUELL WHISTLE 
INSTALLATION 
ON THE PACKARD 


Tne Buell Whistle combines in one 


mechanism the maximum of simplicity 
and warning efficiency. Produced in 
its present form for the past seven 
years by an organization that has grown 
to be the largest manufacturers of auto. 
motive whistles in the world. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
«. Chicago: ~ 


WARNS EVERY TIntE 


Trust value in shoes is the true 
balance between what you get and 
what you pay for. It must be meas- 
ured by the year, in terms of. fit, 
comfort, style, endurance, satisfac- 
tion; not by the pair. By this test 
Florsheim values never were sohigh 
as now; Florsheim prices never lower. : i 


Florsheim Oxfords are cool and perfect fitting. 
Look for the quality mark “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
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Because oll ts hetter for the chassis 


Cut-away view of Model ““K’ 
Oil-Kipp for Spring Pins and 
other horizontal positions. 
There is a model ‘‘H”’ vertical 
een for steering knuckles 
and other vertical positions. 
Kipp-Adapters fit Oil-Kipps to 
any make of truck or car. 


Grease is merely a fibrous sponge, the pores of 
which are filled with oil. 

After the oil is squeezed out, the fibrous part 
gums up the bearing surfaces of spring bolts and 
steering knuckles. 

This gummed or caked grease prevents a new 
supply from reaching the bearing surfaces; 
squeaks, rattles and difficult steering result. 
Oil-Kipps lubricate spring bolts with oil—heavy 
oil—shot through the drill holes and over the en- 
tire bearing surface. 

They replace any kind of lubricating cup, gun 
or other device. : 
They are small magazine force-pumps that one 
filling loads with enough oil for a month. By 
simply snapping their spring plungers the entire 
chassis can be lubricated in three minutes—with 
heavy oil. 


MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 


Madison, Wisconsin 


A Spring Pin, worn out 
because of the inability 
of grease to lubricate. 


If your dealer does not carry them as yet, send 
for the free bulletin, ‘‘Silencing the Chassis.’’ 


\ The Carbon Paper 
a y _ That Gives Satisfaction 


Thousands have found MultiKopy to be the best 
and, at the same time, the cheapest carbon paper. 

Best, because it makes clear, sharp, permanent copies, 
and more good copies at one typing. It is clean to 
handle, too. 

Cheapest,-because it can be used again and again— 
does more work per sheet as well as better work. 


Send for Samples of MultiKopy Carbon Paper 


Multikopy Carbon Paper, and the equally superior 
Star Typewriter Ribbons, sold by all principal dealers 
sme the world over. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Twenty minutes later, armed with an 
armistice promise of four hours and. pos- 
sessing in cash the whole of a sinking fund 


_of twenty dollars which had been kept in 


his suitcase against just such an emergency, 
Esaw Flemmin started up a dark alley to- 
ward the Terminal Station. 

As he emerged into Twenty-sixth Street 
he bumped into someone. — He recoiled 
from the impact and found himself face to 
face with Stylus Willuby. The face of 
neither man reflected any enormous elation 
at the meeting. Stylus spoke: 

“Who you runnin’ into?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Who ain’t nobody?” 

“You ain’t nobody—you is somebody.” 

They stared at one another, and quite 
suddenly, quite inexplicably, Esaw Flem- 
min found himself in the grip of an idea. 

The idea came to him all at once. Unlike 
most of the ideas which had belonged to 
Esaw in the past, he didn’t have to think 
about having this one. It just came— 
full panoplied. 

It was a wonderful idea, a stupendously 
marvelous one—an idea so fraught with 
keen satire, rich humor and good old- 
fashioned homely revenge that—if success- 
ful—it promised Esaw the opportunity of 
departing from Birmingham with shoulders 
back and head held high with pride. 

His manner underwent a change. He 
smiled in a rather oily fashion and his 
voice came forth mellowly: : 

“They ain’t no reason why I an’ you 
cain’t be frien’s, is they, Brother Willuby?”’ 

“Yes, they is,’’ grunted Stylus, ‘“‘an’ you 
knows her name well as I do.” 

Esaw took ona sanctimonious expression. 

“Pshaw! Brother Willuby, you mis- 
jedges me horrible. You must think Mural 
is in love with me.” 

““Wimmin is all fools,’”’ snorted Stylus. 

““Mural ain’t.”” Esaw planted himself 
firmly. ‘‘Brother Willuby, I wan’s to see 
that woman happy, so I tells you heah an’ 
now that she loves you an’ wants to make 
ma’iage with you.” 

“What?” 

“Tha’s the truth. Take my adwice an’ 
go right down an’ see her. Ast her will she 
ma’y you. She is gwine say yes. Come 
time she does, you grab her an’ run right 
off to the preacher’s house.’ Make a ’lope- 
ment with her. Git ma’ied right away. 
Will you do it?” 

Stylus’ face broadened into a hearty, 


: healthy grin. 
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“Will? Oh! Pickled tripe! Je 
1?” A brief pause, and be sey 
Flemmin—you is sumthin’, ain’t y 
When the Chattanooga accomm 
pulled out from under the huge she 
Terminal Station forty minutes lat. 
Flemmin was ensconced in a wind 
his mind happy in a picture of th 
couple, Stylus and Mural—a bri 
so superlatively blissful that the y 
of their matrimonial bark at t} 
moment of its launching was to hy 
revenge for the ignominy which h; 
heaped upon Esaw. — ie 
He envisioned the end of the fo 
period and the avalanchian appear 
the giant Clemint Getting, ¥ 
broadly at thought of the utter ext 
tion which was destined to settle a} 
shoulders of Stylus Willuby in the j 
ate future. ty, 
Then Esaw Flemmin dozed, _ 


Back in Birmingham, Stylus w 
as his word. He sought Mural Ge 
suggested to her an immediate m 
She held off coyly. “Ss 

“S’posin’ Brother Flemmin shot 
pen along?” i: 

‘He ain’t gwine to.” > 

““How come not?” a 

‘‘He’s done lef’ Bummin’ham, : 
gwine to stay lef’.”” 1 Miles, 


‘Says which?” ae 

“‘Heah’s the how of it, 
plained the ardent Stylus. “Whe 
finished that pool game you is done 
hearn about where he los’ that t 
dollars of yourn to me, he foun’ 
husban’ waitin’ there to meet him. 

“Clemint?”’ - ¥ (an 

‘‘No—not Clemint, but Simeon | 
ton; an’ Simeon said he was ( 
Y’see, honey lamb, I always knows 
Flemmin was:a fake, an’ this heal 
it.” And Stylus handed to Mural 
Esaw Flemmin’s confession. 

Mural deciphered it meticulously 
she looked up her eyes were beamii 

“You went an’ thunk of that 
right outen yo’ own haid, Stylus?” 

““Yassum—all by my ownse’f. 
gwine ma’y me?” 

“Ts I?” Mural snuggled her hea 
breast. “‘They ain’t ary woman co 
from ma’yin’ a man with the brai 
you is got; specially sence you is p 
her that her daid husban’ is gwine 
own business fum now on!” — 
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You can see the beard- 
softening, skin-soothing 
core of pure cocoa-butter 
which runs from end to 
end through the Safetee 
Stick. When you rub this 
soap over your moistened 
beard, and work up the 
rich, creamy lather that 
billows under your brush 
instantly—you’re getting 
a beneficial cocoa-butter 
massage which soothes the 
skin like an added lotion. 


The Safetee Stick idea is 
thegreatest and most orig- 
inalcontributiontobetter 
shaving made in many 
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years. Safety razor users 
are getting the quickest, 
cleanest and best shaves ot 
their lives—thanks to 
Safetee, the “‘Stick with 
the Cocoa-Butter Center.” 


Safetee Shaving Cream is as 
unique and as good as the 
Safetee Stick. A pure, glisten- 
ing, pearly cream with rare 
beard-softening properties, it 
froths instantly into a lather 
which cannot dry on your face. 
And—like the Safetee Stick— 
Safetee Cream will not clog 
up your safety, razor. 


Soon on sale everywhere—30c 
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Trial Offer 


We want every safety 
razor user to get ac- 
quainted with these 
two soaps, SO we are 
making the following 
offer: Tear off the 
coupon, fill it out, 
and send it touswith 
fivetwo-centstamps. 


Wewillsend youa big he. FG ead 
trial size of either en eae 


Safetee Stick or , 
tube of Safetee t 
Cream. These see 


are not sam.- 


ple sizes. re 


SAFETEE SOAP CORP. 
Jay & Johnson Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¥. Enclosed please find ten cents in stamps 

We to cover cost of sending big trial size of 

cy, Safetee Soap (if both are desired enclose twenty 
7 cents in stamps). 
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SPINACH SALAD — Drain 1 can of DEL 
MONTE Spinach and combine with 3 table- 
spoons of vinegar, 4 tablespoons of olive or salad 
oil, 1 tablespoon of powdered sugar, 1 table- 
spoon of DEL MONTE Catsup, 1 teaspoon of 
salt and 1% teaspoon of pepper whicb have been 
thoroughly mixed. Arrange lettuce leaves ina 
salad bowl and heap spinach in the center. Gar- 
nish with strips of pimiento and slices of lemon. 


For simplest meal or formal dinner— 


Ig 

There’s a place for Det Monte Spinach in almost 
every menu—on any occasion. So many tempting, 
healthful ways to serve it—and so easy, too. It is 
spinach at its very best—absolutely free from grit— 
better than fresh and cooked ready to use whenever 
you want it, without a bit of trouble. 


Besides, it is very economical and enables you to 
serve spinach as it should be served—all year round 
—toadd wholesome,tasty variety to every-day meals. - 
These illustrations show just a few of the countless 
appetizing dishes to be made with Det Montz Spin- 
ach. Try them and send for a free copy of our new 
book, “DEL MonTE Recipes of Flavor.” It gives many 
other delightful ways to serve spinach as well as the 
numerous other canned fruits, vegetables and food 
specialties packed under the Der Monte Brand. 


SPINACH, FRENCH 
ST YLE—Drain and chop 1 
can of DEL MONTE Spin- 
ach, and season well with salt 
and pepper and a little nut- 
meg. 

Melt 2 tablespoons of but- 
ter, add 1 tablespoon of flour, 
% teaspoon of sugar and 4cup 
of cream. Bring to the boil- 
ing point, add the spinach 
and when hot arrange in 
mound on serving dish. Gar- 
nish with yolk and white of 
hard-cooked egg and buttered- 
toast points, 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
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Other Det Monte 
Products that you 
should know:— 


SPINACH WITH ROAST LAMB— 
Roast a crown of lamb and when done re- 
move to a hot platter. Garnish with strips 
of pimiento and heap the center with hot 
well-seasoned DEL MONTE Spinach to 
which one tablespoon of lemon juice and 


Peaches, Pears, 
Pineapple, Plums, 
Cherries, Berries, 


a little nutmeg have been added. Arrange 

brown potatoes around the roast and gar- Asparagus, Tomatoe 

nish ends of platter with lettuce or parsley, Prunes, Raisins, 
Catsup, Tomato Save 


Baked Beans, 
Ripe Olives, | 
Orange Marmalade 
Jellies, Jams, 
Preserves 
and many other 
varieties. 
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“*] Hope You'll Keep on Being Quaint, It’s So Becoming”’ 


* YITH the vibration of the electric train subsiding among the cultivated hills 
Howard Gage descended the long flight of steps that led from the station to 
the public road and slowly proceeded toward Bagatelle. It was afternoon, and 
very hot and still; the sunlight lay in a heavy gold flood across the deep 

2d lawns, the orderly massed trees, of the places on either hand. The air, at the end 

sust, was thick with scents and impalpable dust; there was a faint harsh quiver of 

3, the rapid tapping of a woodpecker and the remote cadence of wild doves. The 

yas admirably kept and hard, but it was dry, and as Gage advanced he stirred up 

film that coated: his darkly polished boots and silver spurs. 

cept for this his uniform was in the utmost rigor of military nicety—the cord 

ies crisply lighter than his gaberdine jacket, close fitted under a broad belt with its 

rting strap. Howard Gage’s cap, unavoidably assuming a raffish angle, bore the 

e bars of a captain; these recurred on his shoulders; his collar held the crossed rifles 

umeral of his regiment of United States Infantry, regulars; while on his left arm 

the insignia of his division, charged with the concentric red and blue and white A 

Third Army of Occupation. In addition he bore, slung from his shoulders, a packed 

h musette bag of worn canvas, helmet and gas mask, and a leather carrier of the 

used by the German field-telephone section; and his sleeve was decorated with two 

service stripes. 

2was a dark young man, his hair and mustache, waxed in rolled points, almost black, 

atural color of his skin deepened by exposure and the sun. Of middle height, he was 

et, with high, rather narrow shoulders, rigidly erect and vigorous. He was clearly 

g, hardly thirty; but at the same time his countenance—his direct hazel eyes under 

y eyebrows and strongly marked nose, his set mouth and shapely chin—was without 

f the lighter attributes of youth. 

0a casual view his face seemed sullen, resentful and scarred by ill humors. 

ever, 1t was not sullen but somber; the steady gaze was shadowed and his mouth 

ened, bitter, from repression. For Howard Gage’s years he was extraordinarily 

‘y with an inflexible expression marred by an involuntary nervous raising of his 

8 which gave to him an incongruous air of polite surprise. Except for that he 

abled a perpetuation in bronze of a moment of devastating ordeal. 


‘Y 


Yet walking slowly, lingering really, in the serene late afternoon, his feelings were 
totally different from his exterior. They were principally amazement that any place on 
earth could be so serene, so beautiful and so still, He wanted above everything to relax 
completely and, lounging, absorb at once all the aspects of the tranquillity about him— 
the luxury, he told himself, that was to be his for the rest of his life. He wanted to stop 
on the smooth grassy banks, cooler now in shadow, and smoke aimless cigarettes; or lean 
on a gatepost and watch a gardener pull off the yellowing aromatic leaves of a vivid bed 
of geraniums. Howard heard with delight the familiar shrilling of the locusts in the 
rnaple trees, the tender cry of the doves; and where the Warwick Pike crossed the smaller 
road he was following he halted to watch the motor traffic pass. 

As always through the day the pike held a double opposed stream of vehicles— 
glittering closed cars with artificial bouquets of flowers and women, thunderous trucks, 
swift open cars piled with bags of golf clubs in the folded tops, and varnished delivery 
wagons. But at last there was a perceptible opening, and mechanically he continued 
diagonally forward to where his road mounted sharply. At once, quite magically it 
seemed, the stir was lost in an even greater seclusion of loveliness; the clangor of the 
world was entirely dropped in a hush of shut gardens where the sound of the locusts was 
softened and the doves were like a memory. On the right were tall clipped hedges of 
privet, planted to form a turf walk between, and on the left an emerald lawn sloped up, 
past the stables, to a low long dwelling of dark timbered plaster. 

The way grew narrower and climbed through a deep greenery that admitted occasional 
bright shafts and pools of sunlight; all about him were hedges and sodded banks, still 
curtains and arbors of leaves. Now, almost, he was at Bagatelle—beyond the next place 
the white garage set directly against the road! Suddenly the content that had saturated 
Howard Gage vanished in an increasing excitement; he was unprepared for the emotion 
that filled him, the actual tears that blurred his sight. He stopped in an effort to regain 
the control that through the last two years had been his supreme weapon against ruin; 
but it was useless, the tears continued to flow, wetting his cheeks; his whole body shook 
violently. 

He hoped desperately that no one would happen along and see him—a man 
in the uniform of a captain with the stripes of foreign service, ridiculous with 
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sentimental weeping. That fear, however, was drowned 
in the larger feeling that possessed him; the excitement 
escaped in the astonishment of an exclamation as sharply 
audible as a command: 

“By heaven, I’m home!” 

The pronouncing of that significant word steadied him; 
the marks of emotion disappeared, and again apparently he 
was coldly impersonal, a man appropriate to whatever his 
garb might indicate. Nevertheless he was conscious that 
his heart was beating faster, and that his eagerness to 
reach finally—after such a timeless time—all that home 
symbolized was hurrying him impatiently forward. The 
garage, he saw, had been freshly painted, notable in its 
whiteness against the enveloping green; and before he 
fully realized it he was at the wicket under the trellised 
hedge. It was painted in small letters with the designa- 
tion, Bagatelle, the dwelling of Daniel Gage, the head, 
since the death of Howard’s father, twenty years before, 
of the Gage Steel and Iron Works. He was remote in 
actual relationship to Howard; yet he preserved, together 
with the name, all the basic characteristics, the peculiar 
ability, of the Gage blood. There was, too, a strong bond 
of affection between the younger and the older man; and, 
since the marriage of the former’s mother to an English 
canon, Bagatelle had been Howard’s home—his and now, 
temporarily, Sophie’s. 

As he opened the wicket and descended the two steps to 
the bricked walk within, his sensations merged into an 
incoherent gladness. Howard felt that it had been the 
happiest of mischances that had prevented Sophie, anyone, 
from meeting him at the dock or in New York. Here 
everything was gathered into one surpassing moment: 
Sophie, Dan, whom he loved, Charlotte, Bagatelle—all 
perfect and all at once. 

The house, set below the road, secluded in its hedges, 
showed a white angle in shadow; the right wing extended 
in a tiled porch, while on the left the region of the kitchen 
was hidden by privet. The garden was everywhere planted 
so that there were no extended views, but small spaces of 
sod lost in clipped box, clustered perennial roses, massed 
bluebells and pink and white phlox. It had the aspect of a 
maze, and the effect of stopping any concern or interest in 
the world outside—the withdrawn inner plot of tranquillity 
into which Howard had stepped. The door at the end of 
the walk, the windows, were open on glimpses of cut white 
and pink flowers; there were waxed floors and gay hang- 
ings in the glow of the screened sun beyond; but there 
wasn’t a trace of human 
presence; the silence and 
suspension of movement 
were like a laid charm in 
which even the leaves 
were powerless to stir. 

He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, for a deep breath of 
the sweetness; and then 
with his returning excite- 
ment almost approaching 
impatience he rang 
the bell. There was 
a faint silvery echo 


and, immediately He 
after,a door opened ie J 
andshutinside, and iS 
a maid appeared, ‘i 
settling a diminu- foes 
tive apron about a) & 
i. 

her waist. She was fae 
obviously surprised 


to see Howard 

Gage; and though 

she was new since 

he had gone away 

she recognized him ‘ 
promptly. Mrs. ‘ 
Gage and Miss | + 
Charlotte were out " 
in the motor—the 
servant thought 
they had gone to tea at the 
Welch Hunt—while Mr. 
Gage was in town as usual. 
She would, she continued, 
show Captain Gage where 
he had been put. At the 
sound of his rank, here at 
Bagatelle, a flicker of an- 
noyance drew a line 
between his eyes; he hesi- 
tated, about to speak, but 
changed his mind and went 
forward, frowning, and up to 
the room that was Sophie’s 
and his. 

Howard softly closed the 
door at his back and stood, 
with a hand on the knob, gaz- 
ing about him in a delighted 


“You Left Me Alone, Went Away,and Then Expect to 
Find Me Changed Like You When You Come Back”’ 


curiosity as sharp as pain. The interior was light; flashing 
white wood and chintzes in clear colors, with two single 
painted beds, their high tapering posts supporting can- 
opies; painted chairs and rugs in cool solid shades; a 
dressing table with wide mirrors and a confusion of gold- 
and-crystal jars, powders and perfume; lip sticks; buffers; 
chamois stained with crimson; his photograph, in uniform, 
sent from Brest; and—dropped carelessly among the rest— 
a flexible bracelet of glittering diamonds and platinum. 

That, he thought indulgently, was exactly like Sophie; 
but he had hardly expressed this to himself when he realized 
that really he knew practically nothing about her; all their 
knowledge of each other and life together was to come. 
Then he saw against a wall his two lockers and field desk, 
battered and worn by transportation, accident and 
weather, their painted marks almost obliterated; they 
were utterly incongruous in the grace of their present sur- 
rounding. Howard moved over to them and looked mood- 
ily at the bands about the sides, the stenciled insignia of 
the division, the design in the color of his regiment, and 
the legendary destinations. His mouth drew into a harder 
line, and as he turned away his eyes were inscrutable. 

From a window he saw, directly below, a brick terrace 
on the face of the house, with a low square-cut hedge, and 
from it the lawn fell sharply to a glossy bank of rhodo- 
dendrons and down to a shallow stream. A walk of steps 
and field stones, bordered with ferns, descended under the 
wide canopies of oak trees to where a bridge crossed the 
water and, beyond, a thickly wooded rise abruptly closed 
the prospect. Flaring rose mallows on tall stems were vivid 
against the dogwood along the stream; and at the left 
there was a broad circular pool fringed by barberry bushes, 
deep pampas grass and hidden by high formal privet and 
cedar trees. Above the bridge a waterfall slid over mossy 
rocks and its ceaseless broken murmur was audible in the 
room where Howard Gage stood. 

The afternoon was waning and the light, diminished, 
grew richer, more golden and diffused. Within, the bright- 
ness was warmer, slumberous in an absolute luxury of 
peace. Behind him the bathroom was open—an expanse of 
porcelain and white glazed tiles and shining faucets, with 
thick soft towels and fragrant soap. Its temptation was 
irresistible; and with a glance at his watch, on a webbed 

strap, Howard 
decided that if 
Sophie had 
gone to the 
Welch Hunt for 

tea he would 
have time fora 

bath before she 

f returned. He 
; dropped the 
musette bag 
} and carrier, un- 
: til now hanging 
& from his shoul- 
4 ders, unbuckled 
his belt, and 
with a sudden 
uncontrollable 
4 impulse of relief 
oN flung his cap 
across the floor. 

The hot wa- 
ter, pouring 
into the tub, 
clouded the 
mirrors with 
steam; and he 
dropped, witha 
longsigh of con- 
tentment, into 
a relaxing satu- 
ration. Hehad 
forgotten that 
such comfort 
existed, and 
nothing, nothing in 
the world, could be 
more desirable than 
just this. Howard 
made amazing quan- 
tities of creamy suds, 
‘plunging his hands 
into them and scat- 
tering them through 
the air; then under 
the shower he felt the 
tonic shock of beating cold 
water. After a prolonged 
_ drying he found a cigarette 
~ and regarded his uniform, 
laid in a precise order about 
a bed. 

His gaze shifted to the 
piled baggage, and with a 
sudden decisive sharpness 


of action he moved the field desk and opened the 
One, it was immediately evident, had been broke 
the transport; it was practically empty; but, s 
greatly simplified his purpose, except for a brief 
exclamation he was rather relieved than chagri 
covered the floor with orderly heaps of clothin 
ment—clumsy socks and flannels, shirts, iss 
and breeches, his campaign hat, puttees and} 
muffler and gloves, towels and a rubber ba r of te 
cles. There was a mess kit, a haversack 
folding pole of a shelter half tent, a pack ¢: 
teen, an automatic pistol with its holster and 
beside these his slicker and rubber boots, 
trench coat, blankets and iron rations, he 
form he had taken off, with its belts and 
bottom of a trunk and repacked the rest, a i 

Howard then shifted the contents of the 
until he discovered a large Roquefort chees 
into its place whatever had hung from h 
strapped it all firmly from sight. However, | 
that the lace for Sophie was in the field ae u 
ent—there was a total absence of souyenirs—was 
covered when he had removed his flashlight and } 
sheafs of maps and intelligence reports, perso: 
sional, corps and army; field glasses; EE gi gy 
magnifying glass and prismatic compass; ai 
graphs, his own and others captured from the 
triangles, one of white celluloid; a T squar 
instruments, a steel-and-cardboard shell mea 
paper-bound confidential pamphlets, and a dou 
of colored pencils. Piece by piece these were 
the key of the desk turned, and all that was m) 
Howard Gage’s late employment was hidden as 

He was enormously relieved by this, and at once} 
a ribald fragment of song in connection with the . 
Supplies he went about finding other clothes. 
ered them complete, even to the moonstoneien 
tened in a shirt, and before long he was gazing 2 
with youthful pleasure. Silk and fine linen! Tha 
plished, his impatience to see Sophie and Dan 
lotte returned. Howard began to think he had | 
treated. Where were the bands and triun 
the grand stands of frenzied citizens? He looke 
his watch, the only remaining mark of his se 
found that it was long past five. The sun was bd 
hill, the shadows of the garden merging toward dil 

His impatience, his thoughts, centered abou 
and he grew dimly aware of their extraordinary ¢ 
They were married and at the same time hardly n 
strangers; and he speculated a little about the way 
ing, like a companion to the overwhelming emo 
turbance of the war, that, in a week really, hal 
them in a bond—at once temporary and enduring 
sion. Howard recalled the hasty military wel 
Chattanooga, outside Fort Oglethorpe, and thi 
happiness together at the Signal Mountain F) 
Missionary Ridge. How long had it been—a s| 
weeks more, when, in the mysterious way that suc 
edge was communicated, he had realized that ¢ 
was at hand and ordered his lockers and boxes pa 

At two in the morning the first section of the | 
left, with the colonel and regimental staff, the : 
gun company, the headquarters company with h 
intelligence officer, and part of the supply men. 
of buglers from the militia blew taps as the trai) 
away—as he left Sophie. 

However, it had been different from a great m 
unhappy separations; even aside from what he } 
Sophie had a great deal of money; her father, a ( 
of Brunswick, owned wide timber interests. 

The war had risen like an illimitable chasm} 
them, and had then withdrawn; the uproar 
thought must split the sky had died away and 
this celestial stillness, left him waiting for his wifei 
of teas at hunt clubs, of Dan Gage as usual at { 
of the Gage Steel and Iron Works, and of magnifice 


qm 


4 bates was a stir of feet and voices below; 
nized Sophie’s tones, heard her excitemen’: 
learned that he had arrived, and he went forwar 
eager and consciously nervous. 

What principally stirred Howard, in reality st\ 
so forcibly that he was reduced to confusion, was‘ 
beauty. He had, of course, her picture—two 
facing each other in a thin morocco case—and hi} 
ries, limited but vivid. He had often describe) 
himself, in moments of incredible hardship, loneli 
danger, as lovely; but there was always the 
his impression had been the result of affection atti 
longing. However, she radiantly exceeded her ev 
in his mind. Sophie met him at the door to theit\ 
vision of rose much too close for view; she ki 
delightfully, infinitely fragrant; and then, in t 
faced him with an exclamation of light dismay: 

“Howard, your uniform! Your captain’s uni 

He regarded her with deeply satisfied serious 
his lips were smiling. Sophie Gage was notab 
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| “You've Turned Into a Beauty While I Was Away!’’ He Exclaimed Indignantly 


niniature, but she was miraculously perfect in 
and delightful color; her tenderly white skin was 
with delicate flushes, her mouth was bright, and 
_set just perceptibly oblique, had the coolness of 
rown leaves under an airy mass of ashen-gold hair. 
as nothing positively rose in her dress—she had 
th clay-blue skirt and a sheer white waist innumer- 
‘ked and ruffled: his simile had risen from that 
tlimpse of her being, her flowerlike precious grace. 
d this specially satisfied him—Sophie was not 
her delicacy was only a quality of exquisite finish; 
after all, a rose in delectable rounded flesh. 

t clothes,” she repeated, now dismayed, with the 
ofafrown. “When you left Greene you were only 
nant, but you’ve come back a captain, and I 
to see it.’ She might almost have stamped a 
white buckskin shoe. 

'can look at the pay vouchers,” he told her. “The 
$ are in there’’—he indicated the lockers—‘‘and 
ey Ilstay, asfaras I am concerned. But don’t let’s 
jut them now. I’m too glad only to get back, to be 
Bagatelle and have you. I had forgotten how 
ouwere, Sophie.”” He bent, with an arm about her 
nd kissed her again, his pleasure curiously mingled 
faint sense of embarrassment. 

int quite believe you’re my wife. It seems too 
lto be true.” Howard released her with a long sigh 
entment. “T didn’t really remember how perfect 
ing here was; and when I try to realize that I’m 
lat I'll never leave again ” He made a gesture 
ive of his difficulty. 

/you have changed!’’ she cried, studying him. 
0k terribly cross; and your eyebrows—do they do 
the time?” 

somberness swept back over his countenance. 

y have for quite a while,” he admitted; “but it 
top now, at home. The strain was rather thick. 


va 


I’m fortunate, though; some of the others Don’t let’s 
think of that now. What I can’t realize yet is how lucky, 
how marvelously lucky, I was. The past—that doesn’t 
matter much to us, does it? Being together at last and the 
future’s the thing.” 

“Of course,” she replied, sitting on the low painted 
bench at her dressing table. “But there are a million 
questions I must ask, and the others will want to know 
almost as much. You understand my not meeting you, 
though it seems to me Dan could have managed it, since 
he is so devoted to you.”’ 

Howard Gage recognized the characteristic rapid shift- 
ing of her mind from subject to subject, and promptly 
reassured her with an explanation of the superiority of a 
concentration of happiness here. He imagined, in con- 
nection with Dan, that he was having a complication of 
troubles at the works. 

“T’m told things are in a frightful mess in the United 
States.”’ 

“‘They are,’’ Sophie gravely agreed; ‘‘you have no idea 
how perfectly rotten this prohibition is! Positively we 
have to take our own gin and vermuth nearly everywhere. 
But in spite of that the parties have been gayer than ever. 
There ought to be some wonderful dinners for you, though 
you’re quite late coming back. People are getting used to 
returned captains. I’m glad you were in the line, Howard, 
and at all those famous battles; and we think it’s funny 
you weren’t decorated. Hardly any of your letters came, 
I could tell by the numbers on them; but Dan showed me 
on the map pretty nearly where you were.” 

He listened with a feeling of luxurious ease in the very 
lightness of her phrases, while his sense of her beauty, her 
desirability, grew into an increasingly sharp warm delight. 
Sophie seemed to gather up into her small person all the 
enjoyment life so largely promised him; she was the epit- 
ome of a whole graceful society, of sophisticated formal 
pleasure, the society and pleasure to which—once accepted 


without enthusiasm—he had learned to look forward to 
through the recent past. Howard Gage deliberately in- 
tended, from now on, to take the most the world had to 
offer; and at once Sophie filled his every esthetic need. 
There were amusing recurrences of his embarrassment at 
her complete acceptance of his intimate presence with her; 
she was, he found, far more self-possessed in mere details 
than he. And regarding himself as a favored spectator at 
an ineffably charming rite he specially approved her 
detachment from fundamental emotional drama. 

“You look very well,’’ Sophie proceeded; “and, like the 
others I’ve seen from France, fatter. It’s hard to believe 
that things were so dreadful because it has apparently 
agreed with you all. 

“Of course, I don’t mean the wounded. You mustn’t 
think, either, that we haven’t been busy here. I detest 
knitting and woolly things about; but I can’t tell you how 
many hours I stood on freezing station platforms with the 
canteen and carried baskets till I thought my arms would 
drop off. I sent you hundreds of cigarettes, too, but I 
hadn’t a line about them.” 

The cigarettes, he explained, never reached him; though 
one box had been delivered, filled with paper—the wooden 
end neatly sliced off, the contents removed, and the wrap- 
ping skillfully pasted back. 

His relaxed attention followed Sophie to a closet, from 
which she returned with a limp pale satin gown in a mist 
of tulle; and then in a drawer she found a pair of weblike 
stockings and perfumed blue intimacies of silk. 

The fine textures and colors, Howard thought, were like a 
reflection, a spinning of Sophie’s self. As he sat with the 
smoke of a cigarette drifting lazily into the uncertain 
glow taking the place of day her voice ran clearly and 
pleasantly on: 

“The servants are worse and worse; actually I can hardly 
get the maids here to hook me up, though I’m giving them 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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without regrets gave rise to diagnoses which con- 

flicted. One medico declared for a duodenal ulcer; 
another had it that my appendix had gone on a ram- 
page in its old age; my wife attributed the trouble 
to excessive smoking; and a bird I had known overseas 
emitted a coarse, derisive laugh, exclaiming: ‘‘Too much 
Rhine wine, buddy—take it from me!”’ 

None of these explanations struck me as sound. I was 
far too busy to afford luxuries like appendicitis. As for 
my smoking, she blames the Great War on it, and were I to 
fall downstairs and break a leg would assert with absolute 
confidence: “Just what I expected! Too many cigars!”’ 
Nor was the Rhine-wine theory less absurd, because I 
never liked the German stuff, and our mess used always 
to drink Barsae and a delicious red wine bought from a 
French commissary about forty miles from headquarters, 
when we couldn’t coax Scotch out of the British at Cologne. 

However, my tummy resolutely persisted in declining 
to accept any league of foods without reservations, and 
something had to be done. An irreconcilable lurked some- 
where inside, so I hied me to a specialist in Philadelphia. 

When a man who has always enjoyed robust health is 
obliged to visit a doctor’s office he begins to figure he’s on 
the toboggan and gives way to speculating dolefully on 
how long he can last if he has any luck. The specialist 
proved a decided damper to self-pity, however, being very 
matter-of-fact and businesslike, and he hadn’t proceeded 
far in his queries before anxiety over my condition was 
succeeded by fear that his cross-examination might un- 
caver some sort of scandal. The questions that man asked! 


ak why I couldn’t surround three squares a day 


Getting the Third Degree 


O REPLY frankly as to my behavior since cradle days 

wassufficient strain on my ingenuity, but when hestarted 
a probe of my family history it did seem as though he were 
carrying the thing too far. How was I to know whether 
my grandfather’s great-aunt had been a woman of temper- 
ate habits or inclined to hit the bottle? I had never 
bothered about those ancestors who were dead and gone, 
and it didn’t seem fair that 
they should bother me. And 
whether my _ great-great- 
grandsire had passed away 
piously in his bed like a good 
Presbyterian or had perished 
with his boots on at the end of 
a rope for pursuing the popular 
Seotch pastime of sheep steal- 
ing was beyond my ken. I 
finally came to the con- 
clusion that my interro- 
gator was trying to get 
something on the family 
for an ulterior purpose, 
and returned crafty, im- 
aginative replies. 

“Ever drink much?” 
he inquired. 

“This is a prohibition 
country,”’ I answered sur- 
lily. ‘‘Let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

The purpose of his 
physical examination was 
more evident, and my con- 
fidence mounted as he 
called off to his secretary 
“Normal” for this and 
“Normal” for that. But 
presently he fell to em- 
ploying words I had never 
heard—strange, harsh, 
professional terms—and 
straightway I experienced 
a peculiar, sinking feeling 
at the pit of the stomach. 
There was something inexpres- 
sibly ominous about their sound. 
I knew what it all meant, well 
enough—he was trying to conceal 
something from me! I was a goner 
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“Two pairs,’’ continued the doc. 

“That beats me.” 

After a while he whacked me on 
the kneecap with a little hammer, 
and getting prompt response ap- 
peared to be satisfied. Then he 
had me stand up and turn my back 
to him, and without a word of warn- 
ing gave me a Sam-Langford wal- 
lop over the kidneys. It was a 
knock-out. 

“Hurt?” he asked pleasantly. 

“T’d like to see you try it when 
I’m looking! When does my turn: 
come?” 

“Now put on your clothes and 
wait in that other room.” 

The other room was empty, which 
gave me leisure to speculate on the 
probabilities of my lasting out Round Two. 
By and by a nurse entered softly and depos- 
ited a small tray on the table. On the tray 
reposed a plate with a slice of bread, and be- 
side it a glass of water. Not much of a lunch, 
perhaps, but then I hadn’t expected anything 
at all, and as it was long past the noon hour 
I began to think gratefully of Philadelphia 
hospitality. True, what times I had visited 
in Philadelphia they had regaled me with the 
choicest chow the season offered, such as 
golden bantam corn, but I reflected that to 
the doctor I was merely a casual patient— 
the veriest stranger—so he was doing very 
well by meindeed. Accordingly I ate that dry 
bread, drank the water and lighted a cigar, not even wasting 
a thought on whether the meal would appear on my bill. 

In about half an hour a nurse walked in, dragging 
several lengths of garden hose. I was intrigued by the 
spectacle and what she might have in view, but had no 
time to make inquiry. 

“Smoking?’’ she murmured, with just the slightest 
raising of the eyebrows. This is what they call the 
jolt courteous, and I got it all right and threw away 
the cigar. 

“What’s that for?’”’ I demanded curiously. 

Without a word of explanation she started to tuck 
a towel round my neck, and something told me—some- 
thing told me there was dirty work afoot. 

“‘Here,’’ I expostulated, “hold on a minute! What’s 
up? What’re you fixing to do?” 

As calmly as she might have ignored the peevish re- 
monstrances of a spoiled child she went ahead with her 

preparations, and I began to take alarm. This 
young woman was of the quiet, efficient type 
which the male instinctively fears. I recognized 
the species right away, and wished to heaven I 
had never come. For my experi- 
ence has been that you can reason 
with the clinging-vine variety, 
bless ’em, but that when one of 
these new women takes a hand 
you’ve got to toe the line and tell 
the truth, and all sorts of un- 
pleasantness result. 

“Listen, lady 
gan wildly. 

“Take this,’’ she ordered, 
precisely as though she hadn’t 
heard me. 

In wheedling accents: 
“Aw, come now, come now! 
Anybody as good-looking as 
you are ye 

But it didn’t get me any- 
where. Before I could close 
my mouth she dropped the 
end of the hose into it and 
commanded me, in a tone I 


” T be- 


sure, and probably by the most malig- eA found it impossible to defy, to swallow. 
nant route! } ? 7 —_— Such was her moral ascendancy, or spir- 
This occurred while he was listening Ma Bedmentind- itual domination, or whatever you callit, 


through the stethoscope. 
“‘Ninety-nine,”’ said he. 
“Ninety-nine,” I repeated. 
“Chicago,” said he—it was like a 
game. 
“Chicago.” 


Were I to Fall Downstairs and 

Break a Leg She Would Assert: 

‘Just What I Expected! Too 
Many Cigars!’ 


that I actually tried—so help me, I did. 
The woman had me cowed—bufialoed— 
bisoned; she had the Indian sign on me. 

Of course it couldn’t be done, but I 
tried. I swallowed and gulped and died 
three or four times, but after each failure 
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Eating and Resting 

and Sleeping — it’s 

a Grand Life While 
it Lasts 


she would murmur gently as I came ae 
more!”’ And first thing we knew that hose y, 
disappearing. Often and often have [ mary, 
human capacity—have stood in rapt awe a’: 
plation of what a hearty fi 
put under his belt without t; 
his toes to the skies. And 
was I, giving a performancet’. 
have made a boa constrictor: 
to the nearest hole to pine, 
chagrin and envy. I swalloy; 
thirty feet and then signal) 
was about fed up on garden| 

“T guess that will be eno! 
remarked doubtfully, and I \) 
eyes against the worst. — 

Far be it from me to say 
which might reflect on Ph 
hospitality—perhaps it wo: 
fair to judge its citizenry fr 
perience. But this much I 
to be set down: They gaye r| 
and then took it away. — 

“Well,’’ remarked the | 
briskly a little later, “T’ye: 
some things about you.” 

“‘T’ll tell the world!”’ I assented wi 

“But there’re still some things I wa: 
out before making a positive diagnos 
the meantime you’d better take a pr 
I'll give you—and quit work.” 

He was beginning to talk like a ma) 
That had been my own idea for years 

“Quit work and take it easy. Just 
continued. . 

“And play golf? Every day?” — 

“The very thing. Play all the golf 

Right there I formed an opinion of } 
which time can never dim. 

“Doctor,” I began in a trembling voice, “if you 
mind just writing that part down—about the 
know—something I could show—something tl 
prove a ' 

“‘Certainly,”’ he agreed. “I understand.” 

Silently we gripped hands. There’s no use 
married men have got to stand together. 

Well, I tried the cure. I returned home, and ( 
thereafter went out to the country club in search 
and golf balls. It was winter, to be sure, but ] 
land where you can play the year round. Lots 
it too. Why, when it rains, or a norther swoops 
us, there are a hundred wistful little faces press¢ 
the window panes whose owners will not be 
No place to go but the office! ‘ 


) 
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From Better to Worse 


T WORKED in fineshape. My digestion rap 

lusty and my score gradually declined into th 
In fact, by the timely use of my commercial iro: 
tee I was just beginning to lose friends but win b 
balls when the old familiar discomfort in the reg 
vest returned abruptly in aggravated form. 

My family doctor said immediately, ‘‘ Appe 
knew the cuss would. For eight years—ever sinc 
croaked from an attack of ptomaine poison 
dreaded to have him pass me in his car, for th 
always bestowed was a sort of triumphant leer 
distinctly: “I’ll get you yet.’’ And now I could 
his eye that he was already sharpening the kniv 

Isn’t it extraordinary how doctors delight in oy 
I’ve seen one prance jauntily into a sick room Ww 
from ear to ear, fairly beaming with delight. — 

“What’s the matter, doctor? Struck a gusher 
a rich uncle die and leave you a million?” 

“Got an operation at ten-thirty. He’s in fin: 
and thin—flat as a board’’—rubbing his hands v 
faction. “TI’ll have it out in eight minutes. It 
beautiful little scar—lovely.”’ 

Not being flat as a board, I didn’t intend to; 
any speed trial until urgency compelled it. 
enough, this stand appeared to irritate intense 
my friends who had undergone an operation, but 
you’ve got to blame human nature for that. 

“Go on and get it out,” they bellowed angril} 
do you want to monkey with a thing like that fo 


a 


“Well, it’s my appendix,” I retorted stubborn 
fellows leave me alone.” if 

“Shucks! An operation for appendicitis isn’ 
I’d just as soon take one as a cold. Why, it’s a 

Fully a score of persons told me an operation ’ 
May heaven forgive them, because I never will. 


\eir urgings, it seemed the part of wisdom to 
usly in this affair. Hadn’t two specialists de- 
seemed to be a distinct possibility of a duo- 
There remained the cigar theory too; that 
ed to fade out. And I wasn’t going to take an 
¢ the fun of it, or merely to satisfy some of my 
I would wait for a positive diagnosis. 
e that was a job. I consulted a hundred and 
varieties of specialists. If I have omitted 
‘estimate I apologize. It surely wasn’t their 
sy passed me along from day to day in an end- 
I discovered that no one specialist so much as 
fooling with more than a tiny portion of the 
y. Some specialized on the right lung. If so 
e curious about the left, too, why, just step 
yall to Doctor Jones, Room 502; he dealt in 
It’s just about got so in this country that a 
‘on’t treat both ears. I fully expect to see the 
ide their labors in the same fashion one of these 
man for the chin, one for each cheek, a high- 
‘rt to go over the Adam’s apple, and the dean of 
or conversation. 
ever bend over and gaze through yourself to 
‘our carburetor behaved toward a foaming 
Zulgarian buttermilk? It is very intriguing— 
getting ahead of the tale. That comes in the 
ion of the specializing. 
ly told me an X-ray examination would inev- 
al the existence of any engine trouble. Didn’t it 
ason that it would? If you could see your interior 
en surely you could detect whether there was 
yrong. It was as plain as the nose on your face. 
ument sounded unanswerable, I tried it; I tried 
- anybody suggested, for when illness hits me it 
tening effect, making me pliable and noble and 
nsiderate. A lot of men are that way; it is the 
they ever shed their meanness. 


Fishhook or Cow’s Horn? 


> hordes of people who have theories and pre- 
ons to offer! Recent events have convinced me 
who wouldn’t spare ten minutes of their time to 
ary concerns will cheerfully take a couple of hours 
usiest portion of the day to tell you all about their 
iences and advise you on what to do in your case. 
tively revel in it. They will stand on the street, 
1 or snow, to detail exactly what to do for that 
ie flu, or that misery in the right hip. I had a 
dollar-a-day man donate a hundred and forty- 
ars’ worth of his forenoon to my case, 

as I could reckon it. 

while it becomes a nuisance. Hvery- 

esa different theory; everybody wants 

9e a different treatment, with the 2 

it a real invalid wastes precious 
istening to perfectly healthy per- 

| about how they felt when they 
1 the way the reaction set in on 
day. They go maundering along, 


sunk in egotistical recollections of 
their own symptoms, and never give 
you a chance to sneak in a word edge- 
wise about yours. Of course they 
start off by affecting sympathy for 
you, and making considerate inquiries 
they don’t mean. But that is only 
their approach, for no sooner are you 
decently launched and sailing hap- 
pily along in your narrative than 
they horn in ruthlessly and make 
you listen to what happened to 
them. There’s no denying that 
mankind is just naturally selfish. 

The chaps in charge of 
the buzz factory which my 
medico recommended 
ushered me into a dark- 
ened room and stood me 
against a glass screen. One 
of them placed a chair com- 
fortably for himself and 
swung a species of win- 
dow in front of my tummy. 
The machine began to 
Z-2Z-Z-Z-Z and spit sparks, 
and I became aware that 
they were going after the 
inner meaning. 

“See that?’ one of them 
whispered. Evidently the 
other did, for there was an 
ominous silence. 

“What’s the matter?” I 
quavered. 

“You’ve got a cow’s horn 
stomach.” 

Now, I hadn’t come there to 
be insulted. Supposing I did 
have a cow’s-horn stomach, 
what of it? 

“There’s two varieties of 
stomach,”’ explained the boss 
sharp; ‘“‘fishhook and cow’s horn. 
Generally a fat—er—a person with 
a full figure usually has a cow’s 
horn.” Except for the insinuation, 
this was devilishly diverting. What 
a comfort to be able to classify your 
acquaintances! 

“Here comes a good old 
cow’s horn,” or “That skinny 


girl probably has a fishhook.” And it was patent to 
me that some of my friends did not fit in either 
category. From their shape I should judge they had 
an elephant’s tusk at the very least. 

The two murmured together a while in a stealthy, 
secretive fashion, leaving me to perspire and. wonder 
wildly what dark secrets my interior was giving up. 
From time to time the bird in the chair would prod 
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After Each Failure She 

Would Murmur Gently 

as I Came Up for Air, 
“Once More!”’ 


me with a species of spoon, pressing down hard 
on the sensitive portions of my anatomy. Not 
even a relative could have found my tender 
spots with such fiendish accuracy. 

Finally one of them brought in a huge gob- 
let of what looked like buttermilk and bade me 
quaff a swig. It was a man’s-sized drink and 
required a lot of doing, but a sincere drinker 
can down anything these days, 
and I put it away, the two atten- 
tively studying the reception 
accorded to it by an amazed 
stomach. 

“Ah-ha!’’ said one. “ Ah-ha!’’ 
And the other whistled. 

My knees grew weak. It was 
all up with me now. A couple of 
weeks more on earth was 
probably the best I could 
hope for, else he wouldn’t 
whistle that way. 

“Want to take a look?” 


A Horrid Sight 


HEY refilled the glass. I 

swallowed four or five 
gallons, and bending far 
over watched what was go- 
ing onintheinnershrine. It 
wasn’t so horrifying as they 
had led me to expect. Still, 
even to an untrained ob- 
server it was evident that 
buttermilk didn’t happen to 
be my beverage. I mean to 
say, the arrival of that but- 
termilk was a good deal 
like an unexpected visit of 
a country cousin. 

“That’s enough,” I de- 
clared. ‘Is nothing sacred 
to you guys?” 

So they went to work and made a 

lot of photographs, which turned out 

like studies of clouds by moonlight. I could detect 
from my medico’s face as he inspected them that 
they conveyed no more to him than they did to me. 

“Terminal ileum dilated,’ he read from the re- 
port, pursing his lips, “showing considerable ilial 
stasis. Appendix fixed in retrocecal position. H’m! 
Entire hepatic flexure pulled inward.” 


“Does it say what the batteries are for to-day?” I in- 
quired eagerly. 
“Considerable pyloric spasm,’’ he continued with a 


thoughtful air, but I broke in. 


“Doe,” said I, “all that is important—if true. But 
what does it mean?” 

“Why,” he answered, ‘‘you owe them thirty-five 
dollars.” 


Then he went on to explain that it was difficult to obtain 
a positive diagnosis from an X-ray examination unless 


you were searching for some hard 
foreign substance, like a nail or 
a monkey wrench. 

“But I haven’t eaten any 
nails for a long while,” I re- 
torted, ““and monkey wrenches 
are out of season.” 

“Well, anyhow, you owe them 
thirty-five dollars,’’ he said, and 
proceeded to point out that the 
pictures had to be considered in 
conjunction with other findings 
and the history of the case and 
the high cost of living. 

“In other words, you 
can’t tell anything at 
all from those photo- 
graphs,’ I suggested. 
But he denied it vigor- 
ously. So I let the mat- 
ter drop. What is 
thirty-five dollars, any- 
way? Pooh! Mere 
chicken feed when you 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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“OU Mule Sho’ Steers Noble, But He Kaint Stop,”’ the Wildcat Announced 
to the Drum Bammer Opposite Him 


Ah wuz a fiel’ han’ ’fo’ Ah sailed de sea, 
Wisht Ah wuz a fiel’ han’ now. 

Dis konkrin’-hero business don’ make no hit wid me— 
Wisht Ah wuz a fiel’ han’ now. 


IMME back a nickel! How come coffee ten cents? 
(¢ Gimme back ’at nickel befo’ bofe of us is on de same 
side of de lunch counter.”’ 

“You an’ a policeman, you means. Ca’m yo’se’f, boy. 
If dis wah keeps up coffee gwine cost fifteen cents nex’ 
week,” 

“How come wah? Wah finished a yeah back. Me an’ 
Cap’n Jack wuz de fust men in de wah. Wah’s done. Ah 
knows. Gimme back ’at nickel.” 

““Mebbe de war is done, but de Democrats ain’t. 
out of heah wid dat goat ’fo’ you ruins mah trade.” 

The Wildcat picked up Captain Jack’s bed roll from 
the floor beside the lunch counter in the Memphis station. 
He accumulated Lily from where the travel-worn mascot 
goat was tethered to an adjoining stool. Together they 
walked from the lunch room in which he had sought 
refreshment after an arduous ride from San Francisco to 
Memphis. 

“Come on heah, Lily. Ol’ Cap’n Jack an’ de lady done 
went home in a takes-a-grab. Boy takes a grab at yo’ 
money an’ if deys any lef’ you gives it to a policeman fo’ 
arrestin’ him. Us rides a ’spress wagon.” 

On the street fronting the station the Wildcat char- 
tered)a rickety express wagon hauled by a languid black 
mule. 

“Whuf!”’ the driver grunted. “Sho’ is de ponderestest 
bed roll Ah eveh lifted.” 

“° At bed roll’s full of iron helmets f’m dead Germans fo’ 
Cap’n Jack to ’membeh de wah by. De officehs craves to 
*membeh de wah. Us ’listed boys craves to fo’git it.” 

The driver of the express wagon looked sideways at the 
Wildcat. ‘‘When did de goat die?” 

“How come?” 

“Sit him on de side of me whah de win’ ain’t blowin’. 
Wuz he de dove of peace de wah’d go on fo’eveh. Whuts 
dem culled ribbons doin’ on dat goat?” 

“De blue ribbon is mah mascot’s quality. De red an’ 
white ones is patriotism.” 

“Thought mebbe dey wuz fust an’ secon’ prizes fo’ 
smellin’.”’ 

The Wildcat handed the driver of the express wagon a 
cigar. “Smoke dis offsetteh,’’ he said. 

Drifting along in a haze of conflicting aromas, the outfit 
arrived finally at the residence of Captain Jack. 

“Heah’s de fifty cents,’”’ the Wildcat said to the express 
driver. 

“Cost me dat to git de goat smell renovated off me. 
Wuth six bits.” 


Git 


“On yo’ way! I’ll six-bits you! Quit whiffin’ wid dat 
nose befo’ I busts yo’ loose f’m it. On yo’ way! C’m on, 
Lily.” 

The Wildcat spent the rest of the afternoon shuffling 
furniture round inside of Captain Jack’s house. At four 
o’clock Captain Jack’s wife arrived, convoying a perspiring 
three-hundred-pound trophy which she had been fortunate 
enough to capture. 

“You is de cook, is you?” the Wildcat said to the newly 
enthroned ruler of the kitchen. 

The ebony amazon looked at him. ‘‘ Who is you?” 

“Tse champion rashun battler ob de world. Wait till I 


‘gits back.”” The Wildcat returned presently with an arm- 


ful of wood. “You claims you’s a cook—well, woman, I 
lights de fiah. Den you sees kin yo’.” 

“Kin I what?” 

“Fust yo’ barbecues ’at ham hangin’ theh. When Ah 
gits th’oo, half of it will be lef’. Whilst de ham’s sizzlin’ 
you th’ows enough cawn bread togetheh to fill de big pan. 
When Ah gits th’oo, dey’ll be half of it lef’. When de ham 
juice begins to git sunburned you makes some ham gravy. 
Ah spec’ ham gravy’s de fondes’ thing Ah is of. I says 
‘Howdy, ham gravy!’ an’ afteh me an’ de vittles gits 
*quainted mah appetite won’t need grub no mo’n a fish 
needs shoes.” 

“Cut de ham.” 

The Wildcat carved off five thick slices. 

The cook looked at him. ‘‘Is you fo’gittin’ me?” 

“You hungry? De way you looks you’s et all de grub 
whut is.” 

“Nach’ral to be fat. Look at de elephant. How come 
you so skinny?” 

“Wah mis’ry. All I et fo’ two yeahs in France wuz 
guv’ment rashuns. Dey wusn’t fillin’. I et myse’f down 
to boy-size pants de fust yeah. Secon’ yeah dey lets me 
run wild ’cause dey couldn’t find no unifawm small 
enough.” 

““Wuz yo’ in de big drive?” 

“T’ll say I wuz! Us boys drove more railroad spikes at 
St.-Sulpice dan a colonel has cooties. Woman, how come 
you knows all about de names ob de wah?” 

“T had a husban’ uplifteh in de wah whut wrote me 
letters. Mebbe yo’ met up wid him, name bein’ Hunting- 
ton Boone.”’ 

The Wildcat’s jaw sagged open as far as the roots of his 
lolling tongue. ‘‘Honey Tone! De uplifteh? He’s yo’ 
man?” 

“You knows him?” 

“Ah knows him some; goin’ on a thousan’ frances he 
lifted off me wid de gallopin’ ivory.” 

““Ain’t desame one. Huntington saw de light an’ swerve 
f’m de sin road to de straight an’ narrow in de Fall Revival 


five yeahs back; de = 
time Sis Ellers got } 
drownded at de baptizin’ an’ stayed undeh till sh] 
up at Vicksbu’g. Mah man went oveh as a uplif! 

‘At’s de boy. He swerved back to de sinful 
on’y upliftin’ he done wuz wid us boys’ money : 
yak.”’ The Wildcat was thoughtful for a moment. 
at is he now?” he suddenly asked. | 

“T ain’t seed him since he went away. Wore | 
alpaca mournin’ dress an’ spilt ice cream all oveh: 
at a social. ’At’s how come Ah’s in calico.” | 

“‘T ain’t seed him neveh since a 

“Since when?” 

‘Since he sailed fo’ N’O’leans on de iron boat 

“He done come back? Praise de Lawd!” 

“Call de police, you means. Did he git back t 
jail where at he belongs. All I seed wuz him lea’ 

In the face of the Wildcat’s argument the : 
mood changed. ‘‘When I gits th’oo wid ’at ma 
folks sho’ll have to pen him up in a barrel to hol’ de 
He’s ’bout as pop’lar wid me as smallpox. Allhee 
wuz bear down hahd on de money when I come 
my wages.” 

At the moment the Wildcat did not feel const 
explain that Honey Tone’s departure from Bord 
been one of the Wildcat’s contriving, one in whit 
Tone had been battened down in the hold of 1 
ship together with a»hundred French colo 1 
troops. : 

“T rec’lects he lef’ Bo’deaux on a boat dey 
Princess Clam headed fo’ N’O’leans. Chances 
de N’O’leans jail right now.” 

The Wildcat decided that it might be well to e 
Honey Tone’s mate to souse the black mood of h 
ing in the whitewash of jealousy. ‘’Spect he 
married up again, mebbe. ’At boy gits ‘gaged 
at he goes.” 

“Ts he rampagin’ roun’ I makes two widows s 
does I ketch him. Cleah outen heah!”’ 

Honey Tone’s vindictive mate craved solitude 
to enjoy the misery of her ambition for revenge. 

The Wildcat cleared out, taking with him a su 
segment of corn bread and two hot slices of ham 

“Does Honey Tone live th’oo whut de female 
committee gwine to git ready fo’ him I gives I 
Craw de Gare an’ all de woun’ stripes whut is.” 

In the woodshed back of Captain Jack’s h« 
mascot Lily patiently awaited her proprietor. 

“Bla-a!” she said in greeting when the Wil 
peared. 

““Whut yo’ mean? How come yo’ always crav 
ment?” the Wildcat demanded. “Heah.” He | 


nt of corn bread. “Whuf! Deol’ cawn pone 
1,’, I sleeps me now fo’ a little while. Den I 
sown an’ says howdy to de boys. Lily, lay off 
1\Sat de ham grease offen it, does yo’ crave to, 
g’se’f when yo’ gits to de hat part.” 


no sleep. Sleeping was his long suit. At ten 
tt night he woke up. 

Jate. Front do’ de barber shop be locked, but 
’ ain’t.” 


pster’s barber shop. The shave-and-haircut 
» Webster establishment served but to camou- 
» ker industries which had their being in a room 
» to the one where shaves were a nickel and 
; teen cents including musk. 

yack door of the barber shop the Wildcat hesi- 
} moment in an effort to recall the secret knock 
ed admittance in the days before the war. This 
) the ritual finally came to him and on the rough 
jhe door sounded three quick raps followed by 
ire deliberate intervals. 

*fused up wid de time I wuz outeh guard to de 
Jolored Damons. ’At knock wuz fo’ an’ th’ee. 
‘knock wuz two an’ two. ’Membehs dat. Dat’s 
jimals come off de Ark time of de flood.” 
ir opened an inch and the slot of light from within 
apted by a rolling eyeball which surmounted a 
sstioning liver-colored lips. 
lat a” 
t—Vitus Marsden.” 

* opened quickly and the Wildcat edged into 


if it ain’t ol’ Marsden! Boy, how is you? Is 
n de wah?” 

sis, ain’t 1?” 

sbster, the proprietor of theestablishment, came 


se nO arms an’ no laigs missin’. Yo’ neveh used 
jhow ’ceptin’ to eat wid. Boy, how is you? 
nkrin’ hero!”’ 
le, Willie.” 
nkrin’ hero looked about him. Ata table against 
inder the rays of a smoky coal-oil lamp a crap 
‘in progress. 
ildeat’s fingers began to itch. He walked over 
etable. In the outline of one of the figures stand- 
the table the Wildcat identified an acquaintance 
ner days. 
slike I knows de shape ’at boy’s got.”” The Wild- 
up to the table. 
ner of the familiar silhouette faced the Wildcat. 
at, how is you? Hot dam boy—is you back?”’ 


Honey Tone Boone, the exile uplifter, was quick to con- 
ceal the inconvenient recognition in the extended palm of 
cordial insincerity. 

The Wildcat’s mouth opened and closed in cadence with 
the wild leaping of his Adam’s apple. With difficulty he 
pacified his organs of speech and presently the honey of 
hypocrisy filtered from the tip of his tongue: 

“Honey Tone! Honey Tone, de uplifteh! Las’ time 
I seed yo’ yo’ wuz in Bo’deaux.” 

““Las’ time you seed me I wuz in trouble.” 

“How come?” A mask of surprise covered the Wildcat’s 
face. 

Honey Tone explained the method of his departure from 
Bordeaux. 

“You penned up in de gizzard of de ol’ iron boat! 
Ain’t it s’prisin’? Us boys sho’ missed you.” 

Honey Tone relapsed into the vernacular. 
“T’llsay ’at’s all you missed. Afteh you made 
de las’ pass wid de gallopin’ ivory you sho’ 
lef? me clean. All I had on me wuz cooties. 
How come you heah, Wilecat?”’ 

“Cap’n Jack brung me. Ise still workin’ 
fo’ Cap’n Jack. Afteh us landed offen de 
boat f’m France us rode de train clear across 
de country. Jes’ broke loose f’m de Army in 
time to keep f’m gittin’ sent to Russia—place 
whah dey bury you. What you doin’ heah?”’ 

Honey Tone evaded a direct answer. 

“How’s all de rest of de boys?” 

““Ain’t seed ’em. Mean’ Cap’n Jack come 
back casual.” 

“Where at’s he now?” 

‘Livin’ heah. Memphis is de cap’n’s home 
town. Us jus’ gotin heah yes’day. F’m now 
on I works fo’ Cap’n Jack. Ain’t much to do 
an’ cap’n’s lady sho’ foun’ a good cook. I 
aims to eat heavy f’m now on to ketch up 
wid whut I missed in de Army. Whut is you 
doin’ ’sides lookin’ fo’ easy money?” 

Honey Tone, the ex-uplifter, was silent for 
a minute, and then his organizing instinct 
welled strong. 

“Me? Ise organizin’ a returned-heroes’ 
parade. Us konkrin’ heroes what wore de 
army unifawm jines in de gran’ ruckus.”’ 

“Sho! Honey Tone, whut yo’ mean, army 
unifawm? You was ’fested wid letheh straps 
an’ uppity talk when I knowed you fust. Now you talks 
plain niggeh.” \ 

“Sounds more homelike.”’ 

Honey Tone did not feel constrained to explain the 
finesse which prompted him to abandon the vocabulary 
which he had derived from a year’s schooling and con- 
siderable subsequent speech making. 

“Afteh de parade mebbe us organizes de Colored Mili- 
tarriers of America. Ise been ponderin’ considerable how 
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“Stan’ Back! Ah Aims to Tromple 


*’at Snake in de Dust!’’ 
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“See Dem Stripes? 
Lily Went Th’oo 
More Battles Dan 
You Has Sense, 
F’m Now on, 
Where at TI is 

Lily Is’** 


come some of you ain’t started dat lodge yit? Dues a 
dollah a month. Parades fo’ baptizin’s, marryin’s and 
funerals. Special buryin’ department whah you gits cre- 
matized or secluded in de ground as you prefers, dependin’ 
whether you pays fo’ bits a week extra or not.” 

“Sounds half gran’—mebbe folks takes up wid it. Ol’ 
parade sho’ sounds noble.” 

In common with other overseas veterans, the Wildcat 
listened strong to the appeal made by the jingling hard- 
ware of heroism. He had visions of himself prancin’ along 
where white folks could look at him, in an O. D. uniform 
plentifully festooned with wound stripes, colored ribbons, 
service chevrons and a few decorative military crosses. 
The group about the crap table thinned out. The 
Wildcat picked up the dice. 

“Does you crave high life, Honey Tone, read a 
chapteh f’m de clickers.” 
“T might ride a couple of r’ars.”’ 

The Wildcat produced a bulky roll. 
Several pairs of gleaming eyeballs about 
him testified to the exceptional dimensions 
of his capital. 

To the Wildcat’s surprise Honey Tone 
hauled out a wallet in which lay a thick 
package of twenty-dollar bills. Hope burned 
strong in the Wildcat’s chest and with the 
flame of hope the Wildcat warmed the dice 
within his hand. 

“Shoots ten dollahs. Fade me, Honey 
Tone, does you crave action.” 

“You’s faded.” 

“Wham! Ah lets it lay. Shoots twenty 
dollahs.” 

“Roll ’em.’”’ Honey Tone dropped a 
twenty-dollar bill, which landed as gently 
as a snowflake on the green surface of the 
table. 

“Bam! Five an’ a deuce.”’ Under the 
heat of the Wildcat’s luck the uplifter’s green 
snowflake melted into his opponent’s roll. 

“Ah lets it lay. Shoots fo’ty. Fo’ty 
ways. Shower down, Honey Tone. Mah 
luck builds homes fo’ de ignorant poor. Ise 
got de musk smell. Bam! Land, little dove 
of peace. Land wid yo’ bill full of greens. 
An’ I reads fo’ tray!” 

The Wildcat gathered in his winnings. He 
laid a twenty-dollar bill on the green table. 
““Wade me, is you frantic.” 

Honey Tone covered the bet. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


daintily among the mulberries in her gardens by the 
treacherous river. In the delicate sunlight she watched 
the avid si feeding on the leaves. She saw the white larve 
of her dun moths at their slow revolutions, winding cocoons 
from their shining filaments. In the afternoons the 
lady of the silkworms sat in the shade with her 
singing girls and taught them to manipulate 
the loom which she had invented. Slowly, with 
divine patience, they wrought the unraveled 
cocoons of the si pupa into fabrics soft 
as petals. 

All this was very long ago—some 
2640 years before Bethlehem, if the 
ancient Cathayan records have any 
value. The celebrated wife of the 
great if legendary Hwang-ti, the 
Yellow Emperor, could have had no 
notion of what she was beginning in 
her groves by the river Hwang-ho. 
She could have had no foresense of 
the emperors and slaves to be 
lured, of the blood to be shed, of 
the golden heads to fall, caught in 
the shimmering tresses of the siren 
silk. She had no vision of the epic 
of industry, of adventure, of crime 
to be written about the frail weaves 
of her handmaidens. She could not 
have foreseen her dilettante rear- 
ing of the Bombyx mori erected into 
perhaps the foremost concern of 
Eastern husbandry or her playful 
weaving of strips of shining stuffs 
grown into an industry producing 
annually billions of dollars. The 
silk queen of prehistoric China { 
never dreamed ofthesplendorsand  ‘ 
miseries of the modern American 
queen, Silk. 

If we have had King Cotton and 
King Corn in the past we have an 
indubitable Queen Silk to-day, 
royal by the vastness of her growth, 
the fullness of her purse, the rich- 
ness of her history. She enjoys an 
opulent regeney in the world of 
fabrics, an imperial position inindustry. Like 
all modern monarchs she has had to yield 
much to the democratic spirit, itis true. Silk, 
which veiled the deathless light at Paphos, and was reserved 
for the shoulders of Solomon and Cesar, incases to-day 
the bulkiest proletarian ankles. Silk, which was rare in the 
wardrobes of Faustina and Zobeide, is plentiful in the 
dresser drawers of the-waitress and the stenographer. 

All the seas are spotted with bottoms bearing the fine 
strands of the Bombyx to looms and mills at all the ends of 
the earth. Millions of industrious human beings are sup- 
ported by silk. Millions are wearing silk, against thou- 
sands a few generations past. Long ago the value of the 
world’s silk manufactures doubled the returns from the 

linen industry. To-day silk is fast gaining on wool as a 
’ staple fabric. The world’s wool values, which were about 
two and one-half times as great as silk in 1913, are said to 
be only one and one-half times as large to-day. Only 
. cotton retains its great lead. 


[: THE summer mornings the lady of Si-ling went 


The May Slump in the Silk Market 


A hte reasons for the rapid growth in the popularity of 
silk are not easy to set down. The figures on this 
growth, however, are at hand. They are worth the at- 
tention of everyone who wears clothing. In 1874 the 
United States passed permanently the million-pound mark 
in the importation of raw silk, the staple form for import. 
In that year 1,101,681 pounds were brought into the 
country, valued at $4,504,306. In 1914 the imports of raw 
silk were 26,030,925 pounds, worth $80,531,785. But in 
1919 there were brought into the country 44,816,918 
pounds of the stuff, with a valuation of $329,338,872. 

Thus, in forty-five years, the amount of silk imported 
has grown forty-four times as great and the value of this 
import has multiplied itself by about seventy-three. As 
compared with 1914, before war conditions supervened, 
the quantity has increased eighty per cent, and the value 
has quadrupled, On these figures a pound of raw silk at 
import valuation was worth about four dollars in 1874, a 
little more than three dollars in 1914 and something less 
than eight dollars in 1919. 

These figures become more surprising when reduced to 
the terms of the American market, which comes a good 
deal nearer the consumer’s purse. As recently as the spring 
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of 1918, when there 
was already a great 
cry about the infla- -= 
tion in silk prices, a bale of raw silk con- 
taining the standard quantity of 130 
pounds was worth about a thousand dol- 
lars, and the pound price was roughly 
$7.50. In March, 1920, silk reached its 
apex when bales of the raw material 
brought $2300 each—nearly eighteen dol- 
lars a pound. In May of this 
year, owing to the financial panic 
in Japan, the chief exporter of 
silk to the United States, there was 
a dizzy drop to twelve dollars a 
pound, but this decline was looked upon as temporary, 
and silk merchants everywhere were stocking up and pre- 
dicting the twenty-five-dollar silk shirt as a possibility of 
to-morrow. 

Yet the buying and wearing of silk and the use of silken 
fabrics in garments where cotton was formerly thought 
good enough went forward at the merry pace set at the 
beginning of the war, and accelerated from time to time 
since. This demand for silk was reflected emphatically in 
the growth of the worth of the silk industry in the United 
States within five years. Just before the war the total 
value of silk manufactures in this country was about $280,- 
000,000. In 1919 it was in the neighborhood of $875,000,- 
000 and threatening to pass the billion-dollar mark this 
year. 

These figures are supplied by the Silk Association of 
America, in New York, and many of the facts and rela- 
tions which follow come from Mr. J. J. Hamil, head of the 
investigating force of the Silk Association. 

What these leaps in the price of and demand for silk 
have meant to the abject ultimate consumer is known to 
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every woman and many men, 
{ Chine has risen from an old | 
Sy prices of $1.25 to two dolla, 
per oy 
is present range between $2.75 «| 
dollars. Satins, brocades and; 
have suffered similar inflations, | 
silk shirt costing from three to s, 
before the war is now priced } 
$7.50 to eighteen dollars. The } 
of silk hose for women cost tw 
lars a dozen at manufacturers’ y} 
fore the war. To-day they command twe 
dollars. Such stockings brought two dolla’ 
at high retail price in 1914. To-day one pa): 
five dollars for them. These prices refer to} 
grade of plain standard hose in popular color 
stockings are literally out of sight. There ary 
war prices wherewith to compare the ext: 
stocking weaves of to-day. 4 
Yet we are using twice asmuch silk in 1920a) 
Back in 1916, when silk garments started } 
the scale at rapid strides, we began to hear t], 
explanation that there was a great shortag 
the diversion of ships from the Pacifie for; 
poses. There were no bottoms to carry the} 
to this country. This was a po 
satisfactory explanation. We 
think that we were going short \ 
that Japanese and British ships} 
sent into the Atlantic to defeat 1 
marines. Alas, like so many ¢ 
planations perhaps rightfully i 
public at that time, the shortag\ 
toms for silk carrying was an] 
The amount of silk brought into: 
try leaped from the 2 
pounds of 1914 to nearly} 
000 pounds in 1916 ani 
35,000,000 in 1917, the } 
country went to the bat 
The Japanese saw to it ti 
war fervor didn’t leave th 
out the carriers for their si 
was rising steadily in exp 
Yet there was undoubtedly a shi 
silk in this country, a fact demons' 
the jump to nearly 45,000,000 px 
imported raw silk for 1919, as a 
34,000,000 pounds the year bef 
fact seems to be that there was no 
of ships compared to pre-war requi 
but that the demand for silk had 
rapidly in this country that eve’: 
creased shipment of thirty-three > 
left us still crying for the thread 
busy Bombyx. 
I am told this shortage persis 
of the war’s close, the return tor 
numbers of ships, and an imjr 
of silk for 1920 expected to ri 
thirty per cent increase over JI 
Queen Silk is on her three 
and fast. 


Prices Boosted by Easy 


HERE are, to be sure, many f 
sides mere inflated demand 
skyrocketing of silk prices. There is a shit 


before the war, is greatly reduced through thn 
of five years, and is only slowly recovering. Italy, vi 
been the most important silk grower in the Occid) 
suffered heavily through the war and is just b 
to send silk across the seas again, so far in small 2 
In China and Japan the increased production 
kept step with the risen demand and the fallen’ 
in other countries. Again, labor has made it/ 
and taken its increased wages in Japan as € 
This risen cost in a country where ninety per cel’ 
silk originates is reflected in the price we must @ 
America the wages in the silk mills are said to hée 
125 per cent. Garment makers have got, I am td 
larger additions to their pre-war pay. All these tla 
reflected in the toll Queen Silk is collecting—not ) 
of the always suspect profiteer. 
Yet when we come down to essentials as rege 
uation in this country the truth is that the spend 
has as much bearing on the prices as anything. 
too much money in circulation, too little econom; 
The mechanic thinks he must have silk shirts, } 
wife silken frocks. They do not wear so well as? 
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ts; frequently they do not look so well. 
able; there is an impression that the rich 
atic wear it exclusively. So the tradesman 
ist exhibit himself in the tissues of plutoc- 
‘ities must be paid for. And they must be 
than the actual outlay of money. 

y product of the earth or of human manu- 
scarce and high in price the criminal is at 
it. Silk, grown expensive and hard to 
convertible into cash—frequently with no 
,. As a result there has grown up about the 
sportation of silk a vast criminal activ- 
so no special quarter of the world but 
ghest perfection and productiveness to the 
he United States. Here is a genuine criminal 
largest proportions, for the lawless opera- 
lk are of no common order. 

jing’s newspapers I find a cablegram from 
ging the workings of an international con- 
hips at their points of loading and unloading. 
apart as Sydney, Hong-Kong, Nagasaki, 
mdon, Liverpool, San Francisco and New 
she operations of these wharf and vessel 
rglars. Their chief loot is silk. 

ka raid carried on against a suburban road- 
edly in disuse since prohibition has made 
aces unprofitable, yielded the detectives of 
« Central Railroad a recovery of $218,000 
nsilk in one haul. This raw fiber had been 
Jae cars and unloading piers of the railroad 
New York in the course of a few weeks— 
*an organized gang of thieves and fences. 
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Yhat Insurance People Say 


ie weeks the lofts and storage houses of New 
serchants and manufacturers were burglarized 
nnine instances and fabrics of an unofficially 
alue of $150,000 were taken by the felons. 
morable night a gang of thieves backed a big 
, full freight car standing in the yards on the 
tthe river opposite New York and broke into 
ing away cleanly with $125,000 worth of the 
ain, an impetuous detective announced in local 
hat the town police were in collusion with the 
yd that he was about to expose them. 
sporadic instances. They are part of the 
fied story of modern silk robbery, of a wave of 
as risen on the crest of the uptide in silk use 


‘to Mr. Hamil, the losses to various types of 
robbers and bandits in the New York district 
shed about $3,000,000. This includes all the 
¢ and the numerous ways of its criminal pro- 
ut it refers to the New York district only. Just 
neans will appear. 
ther hand, Mr. Russell A. Algire, one of the 
horities among insurance men, tells me that 
m lofts, storehouses and factories alone, but 
the whole United States, was more than $3,000,- 
This figure 
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silk quota was about $330,000,000, making a loss of less than 
two per cent on this basis: But there is a very serious prob- 
lem to be faced here, and one that the utmost exertions of 
the public and private police have not yet mastered. The 
New York district losses to silk thieves for 1918 were less 
than $2,000,000, according.to Mr. Hamil. Just before the 
war the annual stealage was less than $500,000. In those 
days the police and other protective systems used by the 
public, the railroads, the insurance companies, the silk men 
and others were slight and simple. To-day the most ex- 
pensive and complicated protective measures are being 
employed. Yet the stealage has multiplied six or seven 
times in five years. It jumped up about $1,125,000 in 1919 
for the New York district alone—and the end is not in 
sight. 

As a result of these augmenting attacks on the industry 
the insurance rates on silk in its various stages of prepara- 
tion have been forced up to unprecedented levels. The 
merchants and manufacturers tell me that it now costs 
twice as much to insure $10,000 worth of silk, let us say, as 
it did in the days before the war. 

Inquiry among the insurance companies disclosed an 
interesting situation as regards coverage against silk 
burglaries. My informants were free to say that the rates 
for insuring $10,000 worth of silk are now practically twice 
as high as they were five years ago. This is, however, a 
formal or theoretical figure. Before silk began to climb to 
high values and silk burglary became common, this material 
was taken at risk without much formality, and policies were 
written on silk stored in lofts and factories where there was 
no protective system employed. To-day all insurance 
companies demand that watchmen be employed on prem- 
ises where valuable stores of the material are kept and that 
burglar-alarm systems be installed. Where this is done the 
rate is now only about twenty-five per cent higher than in 
1914. Where this is not done the rate is actually twice as 
high, but the rate is a mere figure, for the insurance people 
will not take such risks under present conditions. 

The silk man naturally counters with the argument that 
the installation of a burglar-alarm system and the employ- 
ment of a watchman are costly, and must be added to the 
price he pays for insurance against burglars. Thinking it 
all over, he argues that it now costs him more than twice 
as much as formerly to protect his goods. ; 

The insurance companies add another interesting detail. 
Before the war a policy covering such a loss as $50,000 was 
unknown. But when silk became doubly and trebly valu- 
able and when the business of merchants and manufactur- 
ers expanded, necessitating greater stocks of the material, 
such risks became common, and coverage is now often 
issued in amounts of $75,000 and $100,000. Here a con- 
tradictory state of affairs appears. It would have cost one- 
third more to insure $50,000 worth of silk in 1914, with 
the lofts and factories in the condition common to that 
period, than it costs to-day to cover a similar amount of 
the stuff kept in places equipped with the protective 
devices now demanded. These facts give the present situ- 

ation consid- 
erable illumi- 
nation. 
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Silk robbing is no new thing. It wears the glamour of a 
history as long and bloody and various as that of gold it- 
self. There was a day when Roman emperors paid more 
than gold weight for the precious fabries of China, 
which had come to Europe first with the returning armies 
of Alexander—spoils of prostrate Persia and India. In 
the later day of Justinian, silk was weighed opposite gold 
coins. These enormous values brought crowned heads and 
yoked necks to the ranks of criminals who operated against 
the law of silk. It was an early emperor of Japan who person- 
ally organized the robber raid through Korea into China, 
by means of which the silkworm and some Chinese girls 
adept in sericulture were stolen and taken to Nippon. 
Justinian, tired of paying the great prices demanded by 
those who smuggled silk out of China at the risk of their 
heads, induced two Christian monks, on missionary assign- 
ment to Cathay, to bring back across the deserts and 
wastes of Central Asia a few of the precious eggs of the 
Bombyx mori, which the holy men concealed in the hollows 
of bamboo staffs. And early Chinese history and legend 
are red with the records of unfortunate lawbreakers who 
were caught trying to smuggle the si and its eggs into the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and paid for their indiscretions 
with their blood. Some of the cruelest of those picturesque 
Chinese modes of execution were devised to discourage the 
men and women who sought to grow rich by stealing the 
silk makers and silk secrets from the Celestial Empire. 
Harun-al-Rashid had to send armies to guard the caravan 
routes from Persia against Bedouin silk brigands. 

It is something to the credit of lawbreaking that those 
Bombyx eggs, stolen from China at the behest of Justinian, 
produced the parent stock of moths from which European 
silkworms and sericulture sprang. In Greece and Asia 
Minor the silk industry was already in a flourishing condi- 
tion in the seventh century. In the twelfth century the 
Bombyx and its necessary mulberry tree were beginning 
to be reared in Italy, and by the fifteenth cycle of our era 
France, too, was in the field. The silkworm and its cul- 
ture came to America in the early days of the Virginia 
colony, when many unhappy adventurers were lured to the 
‘new province of King James by glowing pictures of the 
wondrous silk plantations, which never flourished. To this 
day this stage of silk production has not made any meas- 
urable growth in this country. 


Silk as Good as Gold 


ip ALL its wanderings over the world the innocent si and 
its gossamer thread have been followed by the thief, the 
robber, the brigand, the assassin and the official headsman. 
For long nothing was so prized by the expert at theft 
as cash, gold, jewels, silk—in the order named. But 
silk is at the moment easier to dispose of than gold or 
jewels in any considerable quantity, and a larger percentage 
of its true value may be expected by the thief. On the 
other hand, silk is, to be sure, bulkier and harder to handle 
than gold or jewels. From the viewpoint of the criminal 
these advantages and disadvantages compen- 
sate, so that silk is just as desirable loot as 
gold and jewels or precious stones. 

To understand 
the adventurous 
feats of the silk 
thieves of to-day it 
is necessary to 
know how the ma- 
terial is shipped 
and handled and 
something of the 
points of attack 
chosen by the fel- 
ons. Ninety per 
cent of all the silk 
that comes to 
America is Japa- 
nese in origin. 
China sends nearly 
all the rest and is beginning 
to swell her exports of this 
material. A very little is be- 
ginning to come from Italy. 
All other supplies are utterly 
negligible at present. Thus 
about ninety-nine per cent of 
the silk comes from the 
Orient to our Pacific Coast 
ports in tramp ships or the 
holds of liners. Occasionally 
shipments reach New York 
directly by water, but again 
the quantity received in 
this way is minimal. On the 
Pacific Coast the silk is un- 
loaded at the docks and there 
placed on freight cars for 
shipment to the East. Nearly 
all this is in the shape of 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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He Knew President Harding of the Fabricators’ National Quite Well—Had Played Golf With Him Once or Twice | 


noon when the door of the Old Man’s 

private office opened and Wallace Pollister 
came out. The men and girls at their desks 
in the main office—at least those who paid 
attention to the comings and goings about them—observed 
that Mr. Pollister’s face wore an unmistakable expression 
of self-congratulation. 

“Bet the Old Man’s raised Polly’s pay,” mumbled Rosy 
Gilkins to another stenographer. ‘“Lookut um!” 

“Hope for us all, maybe,” rejoined the neighbor. “Mr. 
Pollister’s swell, I think—dontchu?” 

“You said ut! He’sareg’lar guy! Yousaid a toothful!”” 

The reg’lar guy passed on between the close-set desks of 
the Kronork Knitting Company’s busy office staff. As he 
did so he nodded a trifle grandly. One would have thought 
Mr. Pollister not less than a third, or perhaps a second, vice 
president of the corporation—that is, unless one knew the 
concern had only a single vice president—and very vice 
at that. 

P. J. Kronin was head of Kronork Knitting and by far 
its largest stockholder. The explanation for the latter half 
of its spell-it-backward-or-forward, trade-mark-registered 
U.-S.-Pat.-Off. name, was, or had been, Charles Orknee. 
But Charles Orknee was now somewhere on the Pacific 
Coast selling the jewelry trade a line of plated novelties, 
bar pins, imitation pearls and loose synthetic stones. 
Only the first syllable of his name remained an asset of 
the knitting concern he and P. J. had founded five years 
back. 

P. J. had bought him out, half name and all, for rea- 
sons which have nothing to do with this story. 

This is about the last thing the Old Man, who wasn’t 
really much older than Wallace Pollister himself, had said 
to his head salesman at the finish of the interview 
just terminated: 

“You dig up your three thousand, and do it lively. 
Here is a big chance, Polly—you know it. You’ve 
sold Kronork goods enough to appreciate how we 
stand with the trade and what our future is with a 
bit of extra capital. I’m not asking you boys for 
much”—P. J. had his nerve! Boys! They had 
nearly all started in with Kronork Knitting when it 
was formed—‘“‘and I don’t need to tell you I value 
your ability more than your money. But I figure a 
man’s heart is where his capital is, even if it’s not a heavy 
investment. 

“You’ve been getting more salary than the others, but I 
don’t ask you to put in any more. Just three thousand; 
and the way I figure, that will be worth a good-sized for- 
tune in another five years. With the kind of a bunch we’ve 
got working day and night there isn’t anything can stop 
us. So run along, Polly, and unearth the old sock. We 
want to get this reorganization thing cleaned up.” 


L: WAS shortly after eleven in the fore- 


ilenry Payson Dowst 


TLLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR 


D. 


That was why Wallace Pollister, walking jauntily be- 
tween two close-set rows of desks, had nodded with the 
air of at least a second vice president. 

He left the Kronork offices and went down Main Street, 
bowing to many of those he met. He was well known 
in that small but growing industrial city, a popular man 
whose self-esteem was not inconsiderable, though indorsed 
by the liking of his fellow townsmen. People invariably 
referred to Wallace as a mighty nice chap. Oh, no heavy- 
weight, to be sure, but a good fellow, yes indeed. 

He was forty-five and didn’t look a day more than forty- 
four anda half. In fact when he was feeling right—and he 
did feel right as a re- 
sult of his interview 
with P. J.—he might 
easily have been taken 
for forty. He looked 

like a man who 
had lived a clean 
life. His eye 
sparkled with 
alertness, his color 


He Never Knew 
Wallace to Own 
Anything But 
the Clothes on 
His Back 


FULLER 


4 
was good, his back straight and his e] 
he wore good clothes. Of course: 
dress well when you are selling meh 
You are all your customer knows 
sonal way, of your house. He ny 
blue serge seven years old and a pair of ng 
not nearly so shiny as the elbows of his coat; 

a hundred-thousand-dollar stock of goods, « 
cally unlimited borrowing privileges at his lo 
smoke five-cent cigars; he may even disappro 
gray spats and silk shirts costing fifteen dollate 
he surely does get the impression that your edce 
live one from the freshly pressed condition ofyo 
and the dewy carnation in your buttonhole. | 

Besides, though some men can work day in al d 
in trousers so shaped at the knees that their own's 
look as if just about to jump, and still make mon 
are temperamentally unfitted to fitless mi 
Pollister was one of the latter. 

“Well, Wally-polly,” he was saying to his 
manner quite kittenish for a man who didn’t | 
more than thirty-five, “now’s your chance te 
a real salesman. You’ve got to sell yourself, ’ 
You’ve made the stony-hearted eggs back in 
buy Kronork knit goods in bales and bundles. 
see you persuade the native princes of finan 
the dotted line.’’ ; 

Running up the steps of the Fabricators’ Ne 
Wallace Pollister was full of pep and confidence. 
President Harding of the Fabricators’ Nati@ 
well—had played golf with him once or twice./H 
would be mighty glad to hear the news « ol. 
opportunity. The salesman hadn’t the least = at 
ability to sell Harding. Polly didn’t feel a day 3r 


“Morning, Mr. Pollister.”’ 
“Hello, Mr. Harding.” ; 
Pollister had reached the ma 


the officers of the institution. Tha’ t wal 
with modern banks, Polly had obsq 
remote private rooms where you pel 

if you have the courage and pe 
Peary; everything in plain sight, 


“Want to see me, Pollister? Step 
you?” ; 4 

; The salesman took the chair alon: 
 ing’s desk. 4 
“Yes, I did have a little matter 
wanted to talk over with you. We’ 
reorganization up at the factory.” 
“You don’t say’’—very politely. 

nice business, if—er—conservatively 1 nne 


# | 
7 — 


right, Mr. Harding. It’s a business with a 

future too. I believe we have an account here.” 
onin has done his banking with us since he 

A rather capable man, I should say.” 

 He’sa wonder. A fine man and square as a die, 

farseeing too. Oh, there’s no doubt about the 

our business, Mr. Harding. And that’s what 

to talk about.” 

‘muessed.”’ 

notice, I speak of Kronork as ‘we’ and ‘our.’ 

’ 


“ou mean ——”’ 

| p. J. and I just fixed it up. He wants me to be 
r, possibly an officer. Then there’ll be seven or 
ides me who are to have stock—men Kronin has 
\llinside the plant—like Jake Kindred and Apple- 
»and Mike Harrigan and the two Scott boys— 
you know, and bound up in their jobs, That’s 
|2a—to give us wheel horses a chance to grow with 
wnand share the profits. I’ve been there since the 
z, and I don’t believe any other man has had so 
do with the success of Kronork knit goods, unless 
himself. Of course I don’t mean to brag, Mr. 
\ but . SR 

say Mr. Kronin is making you and some others 
‘ders? A very good idea. How much stock is he 
: himself?”’ 

he keeps control of course—anyhow for the pres- 
t you know how it is—a controlling owner can’t 
h of anything over on the minority when they’re 
‘men, insiders, and familiar with the business.” 
+o,” agreed Mr. Harding in a tone implying 
yeservation. “Is the reorganized company going 
re additional capital?’”’ 

‘uch shares are to be voted out of the treasury so 
stockholders can take up three thousand dollars’ 
piece. Naturally with a business growing as fast 
we can use a few thousands of liquid capital.” 

ye Pollister liked the sound of that expression— 
apital. What he knew about the technicalities of 
would never have hurt his eye, but he had now vis- 
himself in the status of a capitalist. He was going 


“Could You Spare Me a Couple of Hundred?” “‘Wait One-a 


to do business with a bank—something he had never done 
in the past, excepting the management of a checking 
account of erratic dimensions and shrinking disposition. 

“We hear pretty fair reports of the Kronork company,” 
Harding informed him, “but it’s a young enterprise. 
Though it has shown signs of healthy growth, it has 
seemed to us Mr. Kronin was rather cramped for capital. 
A few extra thousand will help; and of course the staunch- 
ness of the company’s personnel doesn’t hurt it with the 
banks.” 

“Well, I should say not; and an established connection 
with a successful house like Kronork isn’t exactly what 
you’d call a black eye for the individual, eh, Mr. Hard- 
ing? That’s the kind of chaps the banks like to do business 
with, I guess you'll agree.” 

““Well, h’m!” remarked the president. “That would 
depend on the kind of business and the standing of the 
individual.” 

“Oh, sure, sure, Mr. Harding! That’s why I dropped in 
this morning. I want a little loan. I’ve never borrowed 
any money from this bank, or any other, and I have to 
confess I’m a trifle green about the—er—formalities.” 

“ About how much do you want to borrow, Mr. Pol- 
lister?”’ 

Right at this point the confidence of Wallace Pollister 
began to wabble. The bank president’s simple question, 
simply put, embarrassed the salesman who had been up 
against some of the hardest-boiled dry-goods merchants 
between two coasts. But Pollister still strove to retain his 
jauntiness. 

“Why, I’d like three thousand dollars, Mr, Harding, if 
you have it handy.” 

“Wm! Is this for the purpose of investing in Kronork 
Knitting Company stock?” 

“Certainly.” 

“T’m a little doubtful in that case.” 

“But I’d be perfectly willing to put up the shares as 
collateral. They’re as good as government bonds. Com- 
pany cleared over forty per cent on its outstanding capital 
stock last year—oh, of course that wasn’t all divided. 
Most of it went back into the business. We're not the 
bigest in the field, to be sure, but we aren’t exactly 
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pygmies either. You’ve got to hand it to P. J. He’s a 
wonder.” 

“Mr. Kronin is, as I said, a very capable man. I believe 
in him. But Kronork is, or has been to date, a one-man 
organization. Kronin has been the whole thing. If any- 
thing happened to him the concern would hardly survive; 
that is, we so believe in banking circles here in town. But 
for all that, the banks have been more than liberal with 
Kronin—more than liberal. We have faith in his square- 
ness and ability, and we have at times allowed him to go 
pretty far. I’ve felt he was overextended more than once, 
Pollister. Still that’s nothing conclusive. A man who 
doesn’t use his borrowing capacity is making a mistake, 
and Kronin has pulled out each time—and, I suppose, with 
a profit.” 

“That’s exactly my idea, too, Mr. Harding. Now I’ve 
never borrowed money from banks, so I have to come here 
to make good with you before you can see the advisability 
of ” 

“Haven’t you any collateral, Mr. Pollister, other than 
this Kronork stock?” 

Pollister shook his head. He was perspiring gently, and 
not quite so sure that he approved of this rather public 
way bank presidents had of meeting their custorm.ers— 
where everyone could see you and probably guess what you 
were after. 

“Has your wife any property? Do you own your home, 
or does Mrs. Pollister own it?’’ 

Another negative. 

“T never believed in owning a house, Mr. Harding. It’s 
always seemed better to rent. You don’t get stuck in one 
place, you’re not bothered with taxes or insurance or 
repairs, and you don’t have a mortgage to worry about.” 

Harding nodded in a dismissing kind of way as if he 
knew all about that, and anyhow Polly’s excuses for not 
owning a home didn’t interest him. The fact was, Pollister 
owned nothing, and reasons why were quite superfluous. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Pollister, but I’m sure my directors 
wouldn’t consider a strictly personal loan to you unless 
secured by better collateral than Kronork stock. Perhaps 
some of your friends would consider it; I know you have a 

(Continued on Page 177) 


Minute —Half-a Cash, Half:a Check?’* 
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Stepping Rapidly Toward the 
Rear of the Shop He Engaged 
in Low Conversation With a 
Piratical«Looking Personage 


UMAN beings 
are divided in- 
to two classes: 


Those who believe in 
luck and those who do 
not. Those who do 
not are mostly those who never had any. Having luck 
is like being bit by a rattlesnake—when it comes you know 
it, though previously you may not have thought that it 
looked at all like a good day for snakes. It is impossible 
for anyone to travel nowadays and to classify the occu- 
pants of drawing-rooms and bridal suites without believ- 
ing in luck. It is luck if you get a berth. 

But why press a painful topic? When it comes to that, 
you can prove the proposition absolutely in the privacy of 
your own apartment if you have a telephone—it is nothing 
but luck if you ever get your right number. There even 
may be other and special reasons in your own case for being 
positive that such a thing as a goddess of fortune does 
exist, and that she is blind in oneeye. Let me adduce such 
an instance. 

Everyone knows that in a broker’s office there are 
tickets of two colors, one white and the other pale pink. 
If you write your name on one color you are asking your 
broker—who is your warm personal friend and always 
wants to see you win—to buy for you 1000 New Jersey 
and Oklahoma Aérated Oil at 863%. If you had written 
the same thing on the pale-pink slip you would be ordering 
him to sell just that many shares. It is very simple when 
you get the hang of it. If you are color blind you have a 
chance. Otherwise you have no chance at all. The broker 
has the best chance, either color you pick. 


The Family Pig as a Silversmith 


I HAD word from a friend who is close to headquarters in 
New Jersey and Oklahoma Aérated Oil to get on board 
for 1000—you know what that means. I concluded that 
I would like to join the ranks of those who have attained 
affluence, so strolled into my broker’s office and casually 
reached out for one of those slips that always lie on the 
window ledge. I wrote it out all in plain figures. What I 
intended to have him do was to buy me $1000 worth of 
that oil, I having sold $1250 of Liberty Bonds. 

I may have been careless about the little point which 
marks off the dollars and cents. The broker always said 
I ordered him to sell 10,000 shares. I never quite under- 
stood what really happened. I must have written on the 
wrong color of paper. Anyhow they did not send me any 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
of those green folded papers 
which go in a box, but instead 
sent me a check for $16,752.80. I 
pondered on it for some time— 
this being the first time they had 
ever sent a check and had not 
asked me to send them one—and 
I figured it out that I ought to 
have had $167,528. However, 
such things as figures mean little to- 
day, when exchange is so jumpy, and 
I did not want to haggle over a small 
thing with my broker, who is a very 
fine man, so I resolved to cash his 
check, because evidently through my 
piece of luck in writing on the wrong 
color of paper I had made that much 
money and had not lost it. I hated to 
give them the earlier stock certificates 
in New Jersey and Oklahoma Aérated 
Oil which I already had, but Willy 
Lou said not to mind, because they 
probably had preserved the negative. The 
price of the stock in two days fell on the curb 
to 23g. The next day after that I think it 
went in under the curb. I never have heard 
from it since. 

But now having made all this money against 
our will, it did not seem right to Willy Lou 
and me that we should keep all of it. Nobody 
keeps money now—it isn’t being done. So 
the question was, how should we spend this 
money which we had achieved or had thrust 
upon us? 

Willy Lou thought that we had about everything we 
needed except some early Georgian silver. At her woman’s 
club she was advised that early Georgian silver was being 
done by the best people, and that those who did not go in 
for it were rather impossible. So we concluded to go in for 
early Georgian, because as nearly as we could learn most 
of our wedding presents were not early Georgian but sadly 
late Victorian, all except the spoons, which had come down 
from Willy Lou’s grandmother. 

These spoons, of which we had inherited six, are quite 
all right, with the exception of one. You would not think 
that a young and immature pig could bite so hard. One 
time an impulsive hired girl, in the day 
when there were hired girls and not second 
maids, casually threw this spoon out in the 
dishwater into the pail A 
of cereals, condiments, 
carbohydrates and pro- 
teins from which we 
were accustomed tofeed 
the family pig. The 
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Our Housemaid, Who is of an Inquisitive Turn of Mind, Had Said She 


Z 


e £8. 


) 
latter did his best to eat th. 


but practically failed. We a 
later on, and preserved it on 0 
of caring for grandmother s 1 
We always valued this spoo: gi 
deal more after Prof. Robert Hazelton, who writ« bo 
on porcelains, silver, antiques and that sort of th if 
us that he thought it one of the best examples / ¢. 
Georgian he had ever seen in the Middle West. Wwe 
christened the family pig after that. He lived 1g. 
old age, and when properly ripe we gathered him) 
At least, one thing with another, Willy st 


SARG 


drifted into early Georgian this year. We had 
drifted into cars, rugs, mahogany and several ot} | 
when fortune transiently, temporarily or momentzly 
turned her blind eye on us. 

I recalled that Aunt Lucretia, a relative of ou, ; 
spoke of some early Georgian pieces which she hacyw; 
Some of them she had bought for $2.98, others fi $1 
She was always great for finding things in rumma> s 
It therefore seemed to me that the accumulation | G 
gian silver would be simple and inexpensive as a \sti 


What the Hallz-Marks Mean 


UNT LUCRETIA was one of the sort that alwys 
things cheap, but Willy Lou says that when wilo 

by accident. Of course I paid no attention to Wil L 
talk about her Aunt Lucretia. On the contrary,pr 
teen dollars I bought a book on early English silyi w 
was made up exclusively of pictures of things oye 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller, the Metropolitan lus 
and the South Kensington Museum. It gives ora 
on the game to look at these things, without whicho | 
on antiques could be printed with any chance of ste 

I was told by Prof. Robert Hazelton that in bung 
silver it is desirable to get the sort that has fin} ] 
curly marks stamped into it, mostly on the ain 
bottom or the handle. He said these things wer c: 
hall-marks, and meant that the silver was impond 
not made in Germany, Belgium or America. Alscie 
that I ought to get posted on hall-marks, so forjwi 
dollars I bought another book which had more thi ! 
little pictures in it. I would much rather learn the hi 
written language than tackle the business of rerm 
ing all those marks, so I went into it in only a ke 
way. - 

It seems that George made a great deal of silvi ir 
time, working out in the hall for the better pi 
century. Sometimes he would put on it a pictur o! 
own head, but a good many times he would not. Ihe 
working irre 
he put on sh 
rock, anj ii 
Scotland hi 
If he hapyne 
be at ha 


=s 


Heard a Sort of Sloshing Sound 


| they called a leopard’s head. Then there were 
ers and letters which showed the year when 
tgworking. Of course if you could remember five 
"isan of these things you might get a line on the 
t your silver candlestick was finished. 

ayaever seen any dealer who could not read hall- 
. + is the best thing he does. He may call “ojzy- 
ject dee artt,’’ but he can read those curly marks 
+02 well. He is especially good at finding 1763 in 
aaj leographs. I think that 1763 was one of George’s 
vei. You know there are good years in everything, 
4a ine in the old times before the war, also in car 
jnd in years when artists painted and all that sort 
i) It became my ambition to get a good many 
</ich were made by George in 1763, after I had 
ed iat that was one of his good years. 

‘per to encourage me in my examination of hall- 
«| lly Lou bought me a magnifying glass like that 
yich Prof. Robert Hazelton examined the 


Sarks on our early Georgian spoon. I am 
ico assert that it ever did very much good, for 
eyet have been able to guess whether the 


¢ mark is the head of a leopard 


amrock. Of 


or the picture 


¢s well as the 
‘cotem of good 
d yet if you 
Mr. de Valera 


his is simply 
» he complica- 


re for intellec- 
nsity. 


4n practically 

\e,sonaturally we 
ttle cautious, be- 
(6,752.80 does not 
( far in anything 


| ne of the swellest 
| dealers on the 
‘assured us was 
n 1763 by King 
himself, Willy Lou 
‘I wish we could 
at Lucretia about 
jing. She would 
| 


hese days, my dear, 
(perfectly simple,” 
“Tf we had a ouija 
‘oumightaskAunt 
a,and probablyshe es 
fiveyoua good tip.” 
ave a ouija board here,”’ said the dealer, a 
nan by name of Carolus Marx. “Quite 
{ consult it of evenings when anxious to 
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“Now in regard to this cake basket,’’ he resumed as he 
placed it on top of the counter where the ouija board had 
been. 

Well, that is how we got our early Georgian cake basket. 
We have always found great pride in telling our friends 
that it was made in 1763, which was one of George’s very 
best years. It cost us only $600, and Willy Lou said we 
could easily save that much by not buying an early 
Georgian silver-fox fur, or by doing without a washerwoman 
a couple of weeks. 

When we showed our cake basket to Prof. Robert 
Hazelton he rather chilled us by remarking that cake 
baskets were not being done in these times, and pointed 
out that in our antique silver book there was no picture of 
a cake basket owned by either Mr. Morgan or Mr. Ken- 
sington. He completed our discomfiture by turning the 
cake basket over and pointing in silent scorn to the in- 
scription on the bottom. I had noticed that the marks here 
were different from the others I had seen, and now ob- 
served the figures 925. 

I asked Professor Hazelton what was wrong with the 
figures 925, but he was so convulsed with sobs that he 

could not reply. We 

_.. therefore took the 

eake basket to Mr. 
Carolus Marx the next 


he future price of laundresses. If you care 
it you are quite welcome, and if you care 
‘istance I must say that I have gained a 


Our Cake Basket Cost Us Only $600, and Willy Lou 
Said We Could Easily Save That Much by Not Buys 
ing an Early Georgian SilversFox Fur, or by Doing 


md of my own in my frequent ex- 


e your hands alongside mine, just the tips of the 
g lightly upon the surface of the upper plane.” 
as requested, and almost at once the moving 
gan to write. 
it go!”’ exclaimed Willy Lou. “Ask it some- 
! I'll tell you—ask it if Aunt Lucretia recom- 
s to buy early Georgian!”’ 


The Earliest of Early Georgian 


question I distinctly felt a motion beneath my 
‘tips. I was positive that the control or the spirits 
uija herself was acting directly upon the instru- 


eet of paper toward us. There, as plainly as you 
isk, was written in large and slightly sprawling 
the single word “Yes!” 

juite extraordinary,” said Mr. Carolus Marx as 
@ Ouija board back into the show case, “‘ what that 
ittle instrument will do. I have known it to 
any perplexing questions and to certify many 
tofore had been of a hesitant frame of mind. 


iter a time it stopped. Mr. Carolus Marx turned © 


Without a Washerwoman a Couple of Weeks 


morning and asked him what those figures really meant. 
He was very gentle and kind, as healwaysis with a customer. 

“That, my dear madam,’ said he to Willy Lou, who 
really is fine-looking in a way when she has on her new 
spring hat, which cost $240, “I am surprised that you 
should ask me. Of course that indicates the year in which 
the piece was made.” 

“Is that so?” said Willy Lou. ‘“Nine-two-five from 
one-seven-six-three is eight-three-eight, isn’t it? Accord- 
ing to that, this ought to be before 1763, oughtn’t it?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Marx. 

“Would you mind telling me,” I ventured here, “whether 
the 925 means A. D. or B. C.?” 

Mr. Marx did not bat an eye, but replied at once that 
without doubt or question a cake basket with a patina 
showing such an age as this one now must have been made 
925 B.C. 

“Without doubt or question,” he added, “this posi- 
tively is the oldest cake basket we ever had in our house. 
The date proves it absolutely. You may tell all your 
friends that you positively have one of the earliest of the 
early Georgian pieces.” 
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As he said this he had the same air of profound convic- 
tion sustained by a campaign orator when he leans for- 
ward and declares something without fear of successful 
contradiction. So what were we going to do when our 
friends laughed at us about any authentic B. c. George? 

Our cake basket became so much a matter of household 
recrimination between Willy Lou and myself that we re- 
solved to get something else. We went to another store, 
where we saw displayed in the window six salt shakers 
with corrugated surfaces, which made part of a general 
window display placarded ‘‘Early English Silver.’”’? We 
did not know this dealer so well, so were very cautious 
until he showed us the hall-mark on the bottom of one of 
the salt shakers, which he assured us was 1763. 

“T sold the other six of these elegant salt shakers yester- 
day,” said he, “‘to the wife of a bricklayer at forty-five 
dollarseach. She happened 
to have only a little loose 
change with her at the 
time, but said she would be 
in to-day for the remainder 
of the set. If you’d like to 
have these at fifty dollars 
each I’m willing to disap- 
point my earlier customer 
in order to please a new 


The Bawbaw Dish 


HIS looked reasonable 

enough to us, so we took 
the salt shakers, reasoning 
that we could easily save 
the price of them by doing 
without breakfast bacon for 
a month, and using creo- 
sote, or whatever it is, asa 
substitute for butter when 
cooking things. 

As to the Robert Hazel- 
ton person, we have paid 
no further attention to him 
since his rude 
laughter at our 
salt shakers. He 
stated that the 
figures which we 
saw were 1863, 
and that if any 
George made 
them it must have 
ee i been George Car- 
i  pentier. We are 
ab disposed to think 
ch Mr. Hazelton a 

very coarse per- 
son. 

_ It was not long 
after this that we 
went back to our 
first dealer, be- 
cause we saw in 
the window alittle 
contrivance which 

pumncern looked like a baby 

Font. cake basket, and 

SARC did not know what it was. Mr. 
Marx told us that it was a baw- 
baw dish—that is the way he 

pronounced it. He assured us that this was a fine 
old English piece, probably of the time of the 
second George, and was a very considerable pos- 
session for the price named, $87.50. 

We enjoyed this piece very much for a time, 
though we discovered that the handle was loose on 
one side, so that we carelessly had to pick up the whole busi- 
ness by one edge while passing the bawbaws to a guest after 
dinner. Only one thing ever led us to doubt the authenticity 
of this piece. Some burglars got into our house and stole all 
my 1763 bourbon and six Aunt Lucretia spoons, but left the 
bawbaw dish standing on the sideboard in plain sight. I 
told my friend Hazelton about this, and said I thought we 
had been lucky. * He looked at the article for a moment 
and said he was not so sure about that, adding that expert 
burglars took only solid silver and left plated things. 

We asked Mr. Marx about it, and he told us Sheffield 
plate articles of the time of the second George, with silver 
mounts soldered on, were worth as much as the solid silver 
and sometimes even more. 

“Of course you understand,” he added, “that Sheffield 
was rarely if ever marked. You are obliged to know by the 
patina, and from the general look of the piece, whether it 
was of the period of the second George or the first George.” 

“About how many of these Georges were there in all?” 
asked Willy Lou, who has what seems to me to be an 
impertinent sort of skepticism at times. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE door was opened to us by a slight childish-looking 
Len in a gingham apron, her thin face set like a deli- 

cate new moon in a mass of dusky hair, not curly, but 
with a cloudy trick of blowing its curved ends against brow 
and cheek. A work-roughened little hand pushed these 
back absently as she stood waiting to shut the door behind 
us. I got but one glimpse of her eyes; after that she looked 
on the floor. 

“Er—uh—Evie’”—Homer Dodds shoved past and 
started for the stair—‘‘ Mrs. Dodds not here yet?” 

‘No, sir. She hasn’t got back from the meeting.” 

Part way up the steps he wheeled with: “Oh—forgot 
something, didn’t I? John, this is our little Evie— Miss 
Eve Denning. Evie, Mr. John Lamborn. One of our old- 
timers here.”’ She had already fluttered too far along the 
hall, kitchenward, for there to be any question of hand- 
shaking. I was looking over the banister toward her as 
Homer finished: ‘‘ He’s come on here from California unex- 
pectedly; just to see Bruce, he says.” 

“To see Bruce?” The face she raised to us lit up with 
the words into almost startling loveliness. ‘‘Oh, I know 
who you are now. I—I’m glad you’ve come.” So far on 
impulse evidently. Now she caught herself back with a 
scared glance at Homer, and added in a diminished voice 
as she ran on: ‘‘ Dinner’!l be ready in ten minutes.” 

The comfortable modern guest room was at the farther 
end of the upstairs hall; Homer leading the way to it 
resumed the steady ballyhoo he had maintained all the 
way up from the depot in his smart roadster: His own high 
standing in Elkington—this little lowa town where I was 
born—his wife’s influential position. I hadn’t seen Homer’s 
wife since she was Beulah Spence, a holier-than-thou 
young woman on a jay teachers’ excursion out to the Coast 
nearly twenty years ago. If I’d thought of her 
since it was to pity her and Homer because, a ma- 
ture pair, they’d married five or six years back 
and were, I supposed, trying to keep up a home 
on the profits of a perishing business; but these 
surroundings certainly looked prosperous. 

““Who was that opened the door to us?” 
I asked abruptly. 

‘“‘T’ve been telling you that Beulah got to ; 
be principal of the Seventh Street Gram- # 
mar.” Homer took the answer smoothly in # 
his conversational stride. “This was a girl’t 2% 
went to school to her there from the orphans’ = 
home. When we were married we had her 
bound to us. Evie was a youngster of thir- 
teen then—hardly worth her keep. Now 
Beulah’s trained her till she does every lick 
of work on the three floors.” 

“So that puts the kibosh on the servant 
problem for you, heh?”’ I commented dryly. 

“You said it!’ How good Homer’s own 
voice did sound to him! ‘“‘ Wages is a ques- 
tion that’s never come up between Evie and 
us. She’s had her home and—everything, for 
five years now. Anybody in Elkington’ll tell 
you what kind of a home it is.”’ 

The eyes of that girl downstairs. Surely no doe with the 
hounds in full ery after it ever carried a more hunted look 
than lay in their depths as she raised them fleetingly to 
middle-aged Homer Dodds. After seeing it I could hardly 
stand his rant. 

I cut him short with: ‘‘ Beulah sends me leaflets. I know 
you folks are moral uplifters in your home town. Look out 
the shoemaker’s children don’t go unshod—that’s the way 
it usually works with reformers.” 

“Hunh? Hunh?”’ He swung round for me to enter the 
room before him. ‘‘Whaddye mean by that, John?’’ fol- 
lowing in. 

“Well, what does the saying mean—that they reform 
everything but their own affairs?’’ 

His shallow brown eyes wavered; his jaw fell a little. 

“You're not hitting at me about the store, are you? 
Why, Johnny, what you call moral uplift and reform is per- 
fectly good business. Maybe you don’t know it, but that 
sort of thing helps a man’s credit in bank. I could walk 
into the First National to-day—any day—and get what- 
ever I needed. On my personal note.”’ 

“All right,” I said, looking him straight in the eyes as I 
threw hat and coat on the bed. ‘“That’s fine. Things 
break about right for you, don’t they? Where’s Bruce?” 

“But hold on, Johnny Mi 

“Well—can I see him now? Is he at home?” 

“Ts he at home?” For some reason my question seemed 
to astonish Homer. ‘Of course he is! Right down this 
way.’ And he led along the hall to a door near the 
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stairhead, one we had passed going to my room. He 
sounded on it that insulting bump which sometimes, within 
the membership of families, does duty for a civil rap. “Is 
Bruce at home? I like that!’’ He was still chuckling as he 
threw it open. 

At first, coming from the broad light, I could hardly 
make out anything in the long room; then I saw, down at 
the farther end, a figure sitting before a small heating 
stove, not reading; near a window, but not looking out of 
it—just sitting there, motionless. 

Homer hailed from the threshold: “Bruce, I’ll bet you 
can’t guess who I’ve brought to see you.” 

My eyes were getting used to the dimness. The figure 
turned its head. Silence for a moment, then an odd hushed 
voice asked: ‘‘ Well—who is it?”’ ; 

I can’t express the dreariness, the lack of expectation in 
the query. Where I stood the light from the hall was on 
my face; but he didn’t recognize me. I felt chilled. Though 
it was eight years since I waved good-by to him, a tall lad 
of fourteen on the rear platform of an S. P. train in San 
Francisco, we’d kept up an exchange of photographs, and 
I thought I should have known him anywhere. But he 
just sat there facing toward us, inert, indifferent, till 
Homer bawled my name with factitious heartiness. Then 
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he was on his feet instantly, both hands out. 
didn’t move from his tracks. 

‘What is it?” I whispered. ‘‘Can’t he walk? 

“Blind. Stone-blind.” Homer pushed me py 
“Thought you knew of course. Wondered y\a¢ 
meant by asking if he was at home. Yes, sti h 
Can’t tell day from night.” 

The fact that Bruce showed no consciousness of 
in Homer’s speech or manner made me angrily aye 
he was used to it. I went over and took both t. 
stretched hands. Twenty-two years old; six feetal| 
muscular, perfectly balanced body held and grim 
the Army teaches them—he was a magnificer||o, 
fellow; everything here to gore the male vanity of pj 
aged, small-town Adonis like Homer, with his sieq 
good looks and prayerfully selected haberdashery to 
him harping on the boy’s one disability with a yy; 
of which he himself was largely unconscious. 

“And this is J. L.” Bruce freed one clasp, felup 
arm and patted the shoulder. “Find a chair gon 
old man. How’s the fire? I’m afraid I let it run >w 
it cold outside?”’ 

“Not very.” I steadied my voice. “A fine siny 
They’ve got you dark as a pocket in here—ja| 
cheerless.”” 

“No difference to him, you know, John.” | 

But at the look I.gave him Homer scuttled ad 
window and ran its shade up—crooked. No sunar 
the room was a north one. When Bruce and I wre 
at last he didn’t wait for me to ask any quesins 
began at once quietly: 

“The optic nerve. Sight’s gone for good. ee 
adjustments to a blind man’s way of life. Lordbu 
glad you’re here, J. L.! Homer got me bundlednt 
room, determined I should live with them, before re: 
how staying here—even temporarily—was going) ¢ 
my hand.” 

“Meaning?”’ 

“The business!”? It burst from him like ary 
leaned forward and groped to touch me. 
hand and held it as he repeated: 


thing else. Sit here all day long in the dark and ; 
thing out in my head. Couldn’t see any way- 
of way—till Homer opened the door there an 
you in. Don’t think I’m just a morbid fool 
you it was like an answer to prayer.” 6 
““Weren’t you going to send for me?”’ I demailec 
my voice was husky. eae 
“Thought you were in the Islands still, on thag 
ment work.” | 
“So I was,’’ I admitted, “till about a week aj. 
I’m here now. Want to put me wise to the ¢ 
What’s the state of affairs between you and our ‘sp 
partner?” sae | 
There was a tap at the door. i 
“That’s Evie.’ Bruce’s troubled young fac 
suddenly. ‘Little Eve Denning. She—oh, yo 
downstairs? Don’t say anything of—this—bere 
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talk it over.” - (2) 

The girl Eve came shyly, in, scarcely to be reco VY 
the same who had answered Homer’s ring; not evn 
like the wistful little thing who finally smiled ) : 
announcement of me as a friend who had com@ 
Bruce. What wonderful violet fires the child’s 
lashed eyes held! What a look of race an 
showed! 

“T just ran up to see if Bruce needed any 
Dodds has got home. Dinner’s about read 
coming down with him.” : 

“Yes, Evie, he’ll look after me,” Bruce to! 

Halfway to the door again she checked, 
“T ‘didn’t know I left the shade all crook 
You ought”—pulling it out a little and del 
it—“‘ you ought to haye the south chamber, 2 
Why don’t you say so to them?” She turn 
smile. “The south room’s so pleasant; it’s 
chintz; and that set’s a lot better than this on 
got an open grate—and the loveliest vie 
windows!” o 

It was beautiful to me to see these two you 
together. Back of to-day were the years 
stretching off into a common childhood, a pa 
shared. And nothing of the high romance | 
long-time intimacy. The girl was a rare sp 
never seen anything more exquisite and touch 
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yrotective tenderness that this poor child, in 

le situation, showed toward the blinded boy. 

riven instinct made her talk to him, and to 
na lors of the room he should have, the view from 
.do' With all she said and did, giving him eyes, 
gh} back in his place in life, while Homer’s every 
ois sight from him, shut him out! 
he or closed after her, ‘‘There goes everything 
aki a home of this house.”’ Bruce reached for his 
«qf, reason I told you not to say anything before 
‘ ye business is that she’s worried herself almost 
very affairs already.”” Following Evie’s uncon- 
tip allowed him to find his own way to the wash 
“(ess it was a darned shame for me to load her 
h1 troubles, the way she’s fixed here.” 
‘Je I stared at his bending back as he soused and 
xq, 1t when he came up and turned to me, toweling, 
sac 0 more than a baffled sadness in his face. 
L., was pretty well up against it when I got back 
m { was liable to have to live on my insurance— 
n ttain I’d have a home of my own. Don’t know 
(dave done if it hadn’t been for that child— 
e let out to a little.” 
n theaid of his stick he crossed to the bureau and, 
e ushes that lay ready there, opened a systematic 
‘the sculptural outlines of his thick, stubborn 
he lifting his face from habit to the unseen mirror 
pi. Over his shoulder I watched his expression, 
fivning, as he went on. 
th ll Beulah puts on her here, Eve’s kept up her 
| work—at night. Can you beat it? Right 
: her class—that was graduated: last year. She’s 
¢ nee to take special training and fit herself for an 
ion or anything like that; but I thought, of 
«’d walk out of this door the minute she was of 
yi. her birthday came, about a week after I got 
a she hadn’t a word to say about leaving them, 
n know how I felt.” 
hed away vigorously for a minute, then: 
uy e,she used to be the greatest hand for planning— 
; tle thing—and I’ve always sort of expected I’d 
‘hrough some good college; she has the brains 
figs to make it worth while. Now—I’ve got 
gi send her with. If it wasn’t for my insurance 
yshe prospect of being a charge on my friends. 
(tht sometimes that’s the reason she never talks 
iy more about the future. If I could see, one 
reyes would tell me more than I can get her to 
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say. How did she appear to you? Would you say her 
spirit was really broken?” 

With the impulse of lifelong habit he turned toward me 
as though to scan my face. I knew that I winced. If 
Bruce had seen what I saw in the eyes of the little girl Eve 
he wouldn’t be walking quietly downstairs to sit at meat 
with Homer Dodds. 

“Am Tall right?” He stood at attention, erect, immac- 
ulate, a powerful young figure, formidable in spite of his 
handicap. 

Below there had sounded the rippling run of a dinky 
little Chinese gong such as are sold in every department 
store. 

“All right—and then some!” I echoed his inadequate 
phrase, took his arm, and we went down. 

There in the hall was a heavy-jowled sandy woman 

whom I could have sworn I had never seen before. Her 
sonorous apologies for keeping her hat on, for leaving us 
immediately after dinner to attend the second session of 
the meeting—were my first hint that I was shaking hands 
with Beulah. 
+ We followed into the dining room. Homer was there 
ahead of us, prowling about, fumbling things on the side- 
board and, I thought, sliding a glance toward the kitchen 
door. But he came instantly to taw, hastening solicitously 
to draw out Beulah’s chair for her; it was almost ludicrous 
to see the deference with which he eyed the leader of pro- 
gressive thought in Elkington, taking pride in her along 
with his pretentious home, his snooty roadster, his high 
credit in the First National Bank. No more glances went 
kitchenward. Beulah settled herself in her chair with a 
critical frown. The report which she proceeded to give her 
husband of the morning session at the civic center opened 
out with “So many were disappointed that you were not 
on the program,” and closed with “‘Mrs. Hulse told me 
she liked to have you among the speakers because your 
appearance is so impressive to strangers.” 

Homer ate up this sort of thing; his smooth-fleshed 
dimpled face was the countenance of a cat at a cream 
jug. 

I realized now that I had hoped something, so far as the 
little girl Eve was concerned, from Homer’s wife. Of 
course I had; wasn’t she a woman, and what is technically 
termed a good woman? But as the meal—a perfectly 
cooked one in several courses—went on, Evie circling the 
table tirelessly, changing plates, serving us with a practiced 
hand, Beulah very much at her ease, taking everything 
for granted, with only an occasional automatic word of 
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disparagement, one saw that in her relations with Eve 
Denning there was only sterile formula, the dehumanized 
attitude of the schoolmistress toward the recitations of 
a pupil. 

And steadily Homer seconded any suggestion of dis- 
approval his wife made. Camouflage! Under the ready 
fault-finding I divined an unflagging cruel pursuit, recog- 
nizing it more surely by her swift instinctive evasion of his 
neighborhood than by a sudden glance of those clear eyes 
that momentarily expressed hatred, even dread. 

The talk became general, turned on the inexhaustible 
table subject, the high cost of living. There was no sign 
that any economies were necessary in the Dodds ménage; 
apparently Beulah and Homer had solved this burning 
question as satisfactorily as they seemed*to have ciphered 
the servant problem. Yet that didn’t keep them from 
lamenting loudly. Bruce and I scarcely exchanged a free, 
natural word; it was anything but an enjoyable meal, for 
all its excellence. 

That afternoon with Beulah gone back to her meeting 
and Homer at the store, Evie buried under a mountain of 
work somewhere in the back regions, Bruce and I strolled 
round the square to the old McClellan place. 

“Tf I’d brought my keys we could go in,” Bruce said 
softly. We were walking along the drive that led back to 
the little box of a garage. ‘‘ This thing’s got a combination 
lock on it. My old flivver’s still standing here. Homer 
thought for one spell he’d have a delivery body put on her 
and use her for the store. Notion was to make me go—if 
I went at all—in that car of his, with him or Beulah to 
drive me. I still held back, though, thinking Evie could 
take me out sometimes in the Lizzie; but she’s never been 
able to get away for it yet.” 

“Could she drive you?” 

“Sure. She’sacrackajack. I taught her myself. Evie’s 
one of the few drivers I never felt like grabbing the wheel 
away from. Pretty good mechanic too. When the war 
took all the boys she could have got a chance to drive a 
farm tractor—if she hadn’t allowed Beulah to block her.” 

“What say I go in now, look the flivver over, oil up, feed 
and water her, and I’ll take you out in her when we see the 
time for it.” 

“Great!’’ Bruce agreed. 

He gave me the combination of the lock, and it was with 
him sitting on the running board or perched on a tool 
bench while I tinkered the good little old tin Lizzie, that we 
talked over what was to be done about his affairs. I knew 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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tives which inspired the governing bodies, and 

the passions and tendencies which swayed the 
minds of the ruling classes of the leading nations of 
Europe in the years preceding 
the world catastrophe I shall 
have to begin with a few reflec- 
tions in regard to the two con- 
tending forces of the modern 
world of the white race—the 
principle of nationalities and the 
principle of internationalism— 
at present engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy, the issue of which 
will determine the future des- 
tiny of mankind. 

The principle of nationalities 
as a guiding principle of world 
politics and a source of armed 
conflicts between states is of 
very recent origin, as I have en- 
deavored to show in one of the 
preceding chapters. The world 
of the middle ages, as it emerged 
from the chaotie condition sub- 
sequent to the downfall and ruin 
of the Roman Empire and the 
disappearance of the highly de- 
veloped and refined civilization 
of the Greco-Roman world 
swamped by the tidal wave of 
barbarism, was a world unified 
under the all-powerful gis of 
the victorious Christian church. 
The power of the church, as 
exemplified by the penance im- 
posed on the then most powerful 
monarch, Emperor Henry IV, 
when, after three days of pro 
found humiliation and penitent 
waiting at the gates of the Castle 
of Canossa, he was granted ab- 
solution by Pope Gregory VII, 
was supreme in all the Christian 
states of Europe. 

The supremacy of the Roman 
Catholic church, which had 
saved from total destruction 
what remained of the ancient 
Latin civilization, brought in its 
train another and a most potent 
element of unity—the element 
of language. Latin, which had 
been the universal language of 
the ancient Roman world and 
which was also the language of 
the church, became and re- 
mained for centuries the eccle- 
siastical, political and official 
language of Europe, so much so 
that in Hungary until the end of 
the eighteenth century it re- 
mained thelanguage of the court, 
the administration and the educated and privileged classes. 

The unity of the Christian world of Western Europe 
was broken by the advent of the Reformation. The me- 
dieval church had been essentially an international super- 
state, and the character of the Protestant secession from it 
was largely determined by this fact. After the Reforma- 
tion the division of the churches corresponded roughly to 
the two principal racial and linguistic areas of Western 
Europe—the Latin and the Teutonic. 

But in the ensuing sanguinary religious and dynastic 
wars the principle of nationalities had no part, nor had the 
question of languages as yet acquired any importance as an 
element of discord between nationalities included in the 
same political entity. The supremacy of the five great 
cultural languages—English, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish—was being given unquestioned and willing recog- 
nition by minor nationalities within the confines of their 
respective spheres. It never would occur to a Scotchman, 
a Welshman, an Irishman, or to any representative of the 
numerous nationalities settled in this country to resent as 
a hardship the necessity of using the English language in 
official or business or social intercourse with fellow sub- 
jects or fellow citizens. The same, of course, may be said 
of the Proveneal, the Basque, the Breton and the German- 
Alsatian elements composing the population of France. 
Similarly the coexistence on a footing of perfect equality of 
three of the principal cultural languages in Switzerland has 
never given rise to any discord or friction among the popu- 
lation of German, French and Italian nationality. 
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Not so, however, in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
where in the Austrian half the dominant state language, 
German, was confronted with three branches of the Slav 
language—Polish, Czechoslovak and Serbo-Croatian— 
neither of which could claim cultural equality with Ger- 
man; and in Hungary the dominant state language, the 
Magyar language, could not lay claim to cultural superi- 
ority over the Slav and Rumanian languages spoken by 
Serbians and Moldo-Walachian subjects of the kingdom. 

With the awakening in a militant form of national self- 
consciousness among minor nationalities in the second 
half of the last century this question of languages acquired 
a momentous importance. When language ceased to be a 
welcome and willingly accepted unifying element it was 
apt to become on one side an instrument of oppression, and 
on the other a palladium of nationality and a standard of 
revolt. It is easy to see what a powerful disruptive element 
this language question was bound to prove in a state com- 
posed of many different and mostly mutually antagonistic 
nationalities. In this respect Austria-Hungary presented, 
indeed, a strange anomaly among European states. But 
it was an anomaly that represented the growth of centuries 
of historical development and that had its justification in 
the common good of all the heterogeneous nationalities 
concerned, on whom it conferred the invaluable benefits 
derived from the advantage of being united under the 
shelter of a great and powerful state. 

It was, therefore, the obvious, well-understood interest 
of the populations themselves that was primarily concerned 
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the genesis and development of which the responsibility 
must be laid in all countries to the charge of the Intelli- 
gentzia, the writers, professors, preachers and other in- 
tellectuals of the educated middle classes, the molders 
of public opinion—the support of which enables the 
ruling politicians and strategists to pursue in the dark 
their nefarious schemes of hegemony, of supremacy, 
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of conquest, of re- 
venge, at the expense 
of the deluded mil- 
lions who are ex- 
pected to lay down 
their lives for their 
rulers’ triumph and 
glory, in which they 
can have no share 
whatever. 

But the ruling 
classes of the leading 
Powers of Europe 
were apparently 
blind to the ‘multi- 
plying symptoms of 
the ominous growth 
in the dark of a sin- 
ister movement, led 
by renegades from 
their own ranks, 
from the ranks of 
the Intelligentzia, 
whose slogan, ‘‘ Pro- 
letarians of all coun- 
tries, unite!’’ meant 
the menace of a 
coming war of the 
proletariat against 
the propertied 
classes—a menace to 
the very existence of 
the civilization of the 
modern world, 
whose fundamental 


principles were being assailed with the blind fury of de- 


mented fanaticism. 


Instead of making ready to oppose 


a united front to the common enemy of them all, these 
ruling classes were absorbed in preparations for cutting 
each other’s throats in a titanic contest that could only, 


whichever side won, leave Europe a bleeding victim 


as 


Romain Rolland, one of France’s noblest minds, predicted. 
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And yet there is at the bottom 
of this international of hate and 
of revolt the same idea of the es- 
sential brotherhood of man which 
governs what may be called the 
international of thought, repre- 
sented by the highest and no- 
blest minds in the leading nations 
of the world; the same idea also 
which unconsciously sways the 
minds of the multitudes in all 
countries who clamor for a league 
of nations, and desperately cling 
to the hybrid product under that 
name upon which they are in- 
vited to pin their faith as the 
only hope for the future of man- 
kind. 

In the meantime events in the 
Balkan Peninsula had taken a 
turn little expected by the diplo- 
macy of the Great Powers. 

The collapse of Turkey, which 
had been weakened by the Young 
Turk Revolution and by the war 
with Italy, had been unexpect- 
edly rapid and complete; and 
the victory of the four allied Bal- 
kan Powers—Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Montenegro—had 
given each of them more than they 
nad dared to hope for; a result 
which was not at all to the liking 
of the Great Powers, whose,sol- 
emn warning about the maifite- 
nance of the status quo had been 
thrown to the winds by the ex- 
ultant victors. Besides, the di- 
vision of the spoils threatened to 
become a problem far from easy to 
solve. 

The probabilities were, indeed, 
that a peaceful solution of the 
problem might have been found 
if the four victorious Balkan 
Powers had been left to settle it 
among themselves without any 
outside interference. But, of 
course, such a disinterestedness on 
the part of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary was not to be hoped for, 
though it was manifestly the only 
really sensible policy they could 
have adopted. In both countries 
light-headed incompetence and 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“Yes, Mr. Magonaghy, I’m just coming up.” 
“The job is finished.”’ 

“Good.” 

Michael Magonaghy was strapping up his solderingirons. 

“The Mister can take his cold tub in the morning,” he 
said, “though God knows how a banker gets dirty enough 
to be so heartfelt after water.’ 

Aunt Eliza Ladeau paused for breath at the head of the 
stairs and studied Magonaghy gently through her spec- 
tacles. ‘ 

“Mr. Magonaghy,” she said presently, “you’ve been 
working in this bathroom for a week, and never once have 
you called Mr. Jameson by his proper name. Would you 
mind telling me why you always refer to him as ‘the 
Mister’?”’ 

Magonaghy hastily set his blow torch on the floor and 
pulled a choking brier pipe from his teeth. 

“And why wouldn’t I call him ‘the Mister’?” he 
inquired crushingly. 

“He has rented our top floor,” Aunt Eliza admitted, 
somewhat taken aback, “but the building belongs to my 
nieces and to me. Am I not mistress in my own house?” 

The plumber shook his head with masterful intolerance. 

“Gwan with you, you’re only a woman!” he retorted, 
and stuck out an argumentative jaw. “ Himself is the only 
man in it, ain’t he? He’s the man of the house, ain’t he? 
Well then, he’s the Mister!’’ 

Aunt Eliza patted her gray curls to hide a smile. 

“In our home,” she confessed, ‘‘we’ve had no Mister for 
several years. Evidently we’ve fallen behind the fashion 
in titles.’ 

“Tt’s a grand fashion of gentleman you have now,” said 
the plumber, “‘and one that is open-fisted with a smoking 
tobacco that would curl the beard of Saint Patrick. If I 
might take the liberty I would say I never saw a nobler 
company of weed burners!”’ 

He jerked an envious thumb toward the crowded pipe 
rack attached to the sitting-room mantelpiece. 

“T’ll tell the—Mister”—Aunt Eliza smiled—“ that you 
approve of his smoking apparatus.” 

“Whatever that may be,’”’ Magonaghy mumbled. “Tell 
him my liver is clogged by admiration for the fat calabash 
on the end.” 

Aunt Eliza was surprised at such evidence of taste on 
the part of a mere plumber. 


| J ves, Miss Ladeau!”’ the plumber called. 
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“My nieces and I also admire that one,” said she. 

A knowing smirk spread over the other’s wrinkled visage. 

“Whichever of them young ladies,” he asked, “the dark 
one or the blonde, is going to captivate the Mister’s 
heart?” 

Aunt Eliza froze. 

“Really, Mr. Magonaghy,” she began, “really ——” 
She could find no words with which to express her indig- 
nation. 

He elevated his eyebrows and his nose in her direction. 

“‘No offense, no offense at all,” he declared with an air of 
magnanimously overlooking her resentment. “I can 
remember them girls since—well, since they both were 
towheaded. Dorothy has grown dark like her mother, 
but Viola is still taffy-haired like she used to be when their 
nurse led them off to school past my shop. Mind, I’m not 
hinting that you’ve rented this floor just to catch a hus- 
band for one of them.” 

“Really!” Aunt Eliza protested once more. 

“Not at all!” he continued angrily. “And I’d punch the 
head of any man that said the like of that. But just 
between ourselves, wouldn’t you like to hear small 
childher yelling round this old house?” 

“My dear Mr. Magonaghy,” said Aunt Eliza patiently, 
“have you been plumbing in Greenwich Village for thirty 
years without realizing how far into disfavor marriage 
has fallen?” 

“You're not referring to the fine old Village families. 
You're talking about them strange artist women from the 
devil’s barnyard and beyond. Would you like to know 
what I think of them? Sure it’s the crafty cats they are, 
and the most shameless husband hunters in the world. 
With their cigarettes and their bobbed hair and their wild 
conversation they aggravate some innocent mouse of a man 
into ruining them and then ——” 

“Mr. Magonaghy, please!’ 

Magonaghy looked offended but he continued deter- 
minedly. { 

“T was only going to say—then he’s forced to marry 
them. After that they move to the suburbs where no- 
body knows them, and become respectable. I know 
women. They’re just as crazy for marriage as ever they 
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were — but I won’t say another word. Ti 
Mister I’ll be round for my check to-night.” 
“Just a minute,” Aunt Eliza detained him Is 
“We're dining with Peter Conolly this even 
celebrate my birthday.” She paused aghast, anc 
very pink at having inadvertently admitted Micha, 
gonaghy to such intimacy. 3 aa 
“The saints preserve you!” he exclaimed with an 
rate bow and an inflection which might have meanti 
‘May the saints preserve you!’ or ‘It is miraculous h 
saints have preserved you!’ But he was not the ma 
embarrassed by a mere ambiguity. With great heaii 
he continued: ‘I hope you will last without crackin 
as long as your new tub will last, and that'll be about, 
hundred years!” i 7 
“Thank you,” said Aunt Eliza, her cheeks suffuse 
color. ‘‘That leaves me at least ten years to live.” 
The plumber chuckled and would have protes 
Aunt Eliza had had enough of his gallantries for o 
“T was about to say,’’ she remarked hastily, “t 
shall be here until six-thirty at least, and—the 
will probably come home for tea. You might s 
then.” : 
The plumber nodded. 28 
“Him and his tea,’ he muttered. ‘The Mister 
English you wouldn’t believe he was Canadian at 
“He was born in England,” Aunt Eliza explained 
dering why she should sound apologetic. " 
Magonaghy waggled his shaggy head sagely. 
“He’s just like America,” he philosophized. “TH 
life he’s been as English as marmalade, and the oth 
as American as—stud poker. Anyway, don’t forget t 
a careless word about the calabash,”’ he cautioned he 
staggered down the stairs under his load of tools, 
all I ask.” 2h 


Tea proved a gala affair, all the friends of the La 
having turned out to celebrate Aunt Eliza’s annivers 
all, that is, except Peter Conolly, who was detain 
directors’ meeting, and telephoned distressfully his ex 
Aunt Eliza, fresh from her encounter with Magon 
reviewed what portions of her conversation would 
repeating into a telephone. im 

“As our lawyer and the mainstay of our family; 
said, “and as suitor-in-chief to Viola and Dorothy, I ' 
you should know that the plumber believes I have r 


our huge house to catch a husband for one of 


ia said Bertrand Jameson, who was sitting too 
, pend not to hear. 

» er,” Aunt Eliza continued, “ Magonaghy insists 
y man in the house is entitled to be called ‘the 
xs, ‘the Mister’—and has browbeaten me into 
at name for him.” 

“ather nice,’’ said Dorothy. “I had been won- 
we were going to call Mr. Jameson. Will the 
-stwolumps? And lemon?” 

“ts d—Bertie—Bert,”’ Viola mused. “I think ‘the 
+] n excellent substitute for ‘Bertie.’”’ 

ir love to Peter,” said Dorothy as her aunt 


| 2,” said Aunt Eliza. “Never mind,” she added 
\ ter’s benefit; ‘‘you’ve both done that so thor- 
3) often that once more wouldn’t matter.” 

, laughed. 

¢ doesn’t want the Mister to think Magonaghy 
tbout the husband catching,”’ she observed. 

4 dear,” Viola cooed, “I’m glad you've allayed 
's suspicions. He’ll be easier to capture if he 
3 guard against us.” 

eadful darlings,” Aunt Eliza sighed. ‘‘I blush 


» Michael Magonaghy returned for his check 
‘er six o’clock he found Bertrand Jameson 
afore his mirror, shaving. After the briefest 
» { greetings the plumber sat down on the edge of 
athtub and waited as patiently as one of the 
x logs which guarded the Ladeaus’ front door. 
| the Mister turned to him. 

-a plumber of parts, Michael Magonaghy,”’ 
 emarked with .a roguish imitation of the other’s 
ik your sense in not talking to a man who’s shay- 


‘ve wrapped your check in the package on the 


Magonaghy walked through the open door and crossed 
the sitting room to the fireplace, his face falling as he noted 
the absence of the brown calabash from its accustomed 
place. He took down the package and fingered it gingerly. 

“What would be in this?”’ he asked. 

“Your check.” 

“And what else?” 

“Three glasses of jam from the three Misses Ladeau for 
your wife.” 

“Jam, is it!’”? Magonaghy exclaimed joyfully. ‘And no 
sweeter than themselves, God keep them young and frisky 
on their feet. They are three uncommonly eminent ladies.” 
He shook a grave finger at the Mister, then as he clasped 
the package he added in a startled tone: ‘There is some- 
thing else here besides jam.” 

“Open it, man!”’ the Mister laughed. 

“Tt’s never that beautiful pot-bellied pipe!”” Magonaghy 
gasped, fumbling at the string. 

“Tt is then,” said the Mister, ‘“‘and a two-pound tin of 
my own blend to reward you for the title you’ve bestowed 
on me in this house.” 

Magonaghy drew a deep breath and became oratorical. 

“Sir,”’ he cried in a loud tremulous voice as though the 
Mister were a street meeting, “‘if the English were like you 
Canadian bankers, there’d be no trouble with Ireland!” 

The Mister placed his hand on his heart and bowed. 

“Thank you for that saying, Michael Magonaghy. The 
Dominion banks and particularly their New York offices 
unite in thanking you.” : 

The plumber looked cautiously round and spoke behind 
one grimy hand. 

“Whichever of the two young ladies grabs you’’—he 
winked and nudged the Mister—‘“ will be a lucky woman!”’ 

Bertrand Jameson’s face expressed his feelings. 

“Magonaghy,” he called after the departing plumber, 
“T never knew a man to get sunstroke in November before. 
You’ve gone clean daft!” 

““You’ll never escape them,” the other declared imper- 
turbably. “How could you? What chance would a figure 
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of a man like yourself, a man was a hero in the big war, 
have in the same house with them two adorable creatures?” 

The Mister dropped his imitation brogue in his annoy- 
ance. 

“You grinning idiot,” he said, “I happen to know the 
man they are both in love with.” 

Magonaghy became impressively gesticulatory. 

“One of them will marry yourself, mark my words. 
For you're rich a 

“T’m nothing of the sort.” 

oy and, saving your presence, you’ve looks, and what 


” 


is more —— 

“You confounded matchmaker, you’re alarming me!” 

“Such sweethearts!’’ Magonaghy threw a kiss at the 
ceiling. ‘‘It’s the son of good fortune you are.” 

The Mister was filling a bath sponge with water. 

“You get out of here!’’ he observed menacingly. 

“‘T’m gone!’”’ Magonaghy chuckled and hastened down 
the stairs. 

Bertrand Jameson stared after him. 

“You addle-pated old serpent,’’ he called down the 
stairs, ‘Saint Patrick overlooked you when he drowned the 
Trish snakes, but I’ll get even with him by wearing no 
shamrock on the next seventeenth of March.” 

“You’ve the last word,’ Magonaghy shouted back, 
“but watch out for yourself.” 


An hour later Bertrand Jameson and the three uncom- 
monly eminent ladies walked over in the early twilight 
through Washington Square to the Hotel Lafayette 
Dorothy went to the desk and gravely announced them to 
the girl at the switchboard as ‘‘The Misses Ladeau and— 
the Mister—calling on Peter Stuyvesant Conolly,” and 
they all laughed gayly at her dumfounded expression. 

They trooped noisily into Peter Conolly’s tall massively 
furnished rooms, where the table had been set for Aunt 
Eliza’s birthday dinner. Peter had bought her a softly 
gleaming sealskin and silver-fox coat, which Viola joyously 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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the steamer Lady Nell,’’ Samuel Garfinkle told me, 

““you must go back into the history of the man who 
built her and ran her and smashed up old Henry Ransome 
just when Henry thought he had the shipping world at his 
feet. Actually there is no such thing as mystery in the 
world, even if you come to what my employers, the under- 
writers, term an act of God. Logic rules.’’ 

“Nothing could be more illogical than the way Aurelia 
Rouse acted,” I protested. 

“Everybody said, ‘How like a woman!’” Garfinkle ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘Which means that people confessed the logic of 
it all, though they wouldn’t acknowledge that Rolf Harold- 
son enjoyed anything but outrageous good luck. The 
truth of the matter is, Haroldson believed in what we call 
class.” 

“Slang, and cheap at that,’ I remarked. 

“Perfectly intelligible, though,’ my companion urged. 
“And there is no other expression that fits Haroldson’s 
creed. He believed in showing class, as we say. He 
started off with the idea that he was first-class himself; 
that nothing was worth while except what showed itself 
first-class, and he stuck to that all through. I’ll freely con- 
fess that I spent a lot of time investigating him, and there 
is no doubt that most men in the shipping business thor- 
oughly distrusted him.” 

“They openly accused him of secretly spending the 
funds of his company on his personal extravagances,” 
I said. 

“That was six years ago, when I had to make that rush 
trip to Hong-Kong over the repair bills on the Hyacinth,” 
Garfinkle remarked. ‘I reported back that the Hyacinth 
job was square, which it was. The next year they tried to 
smash him by auditing the books of the old Pacific Banks 
Canneries. Then for a year or two I was kept busy 
shadowing Haroldson to find out where he put his private 
funds. He was, everybody said, a mysterious fellow. He 
wasn’t. He was logical.’ 

“You can’t explain the Lady Nell—or Aurelia Rouse,” 
I retorted. 

Garfinkle’s calm face flushed slightly. “I can,” he 
answered. “Listen! And don’t forget for a minute that 
Rolf Haroldson never did anything which didn’t mark up 
to his idea of class.’ 


I: YOU must have a key to what you call the mystery of 


You remember possibly the formation many years ago 
of the Pacific Banks Canneries by a small group of un- 
known men. They came mostly from the Eastern States, 
and their capital was insignificant, and the boys simply 
grinned at the notion of a lot of ignorant chaps starting in 
to can salmon in Alaskan waters with two old square- 
riggers, a few tons of tin plate, fifty nets and a crew of 
nondescripts. Nobody laughs now, and Pacific Banks 
pays its twenty per cent regularly to the widows and 
children of the nondescripts. 

Haroldson came West with the outfit and stopped in San 
Francisco to act as their port representative. Naturally 


“The Jones Sank With All Hands”’ 


I met him. He was a youngster with the stature and 
figure of an athlete, the manners of a shy schoolboy and 
the face of a girl. Of course he didn’t belong. No one paid 
him any attention. He went about his little duties like a 
bashful kid, kept to himself in spite of a few good-natured 
invitations, and only achieved notoriety when the can- 
neryman, H. T. Swope, romped into port sixteen days 
ahead of all the rest of the northern fleet and cleaned up 
$38,000 above the market price for her catch. 

Then it developed that the H. T. Swope had been par- 
tially dismasted in a gale off Swiftsure Bank, had almost 
foundered and had been boarded by young Haroldson in 
a thirty-foot launch. He sailed her down the coast and 
won the market. It was a smart bit of seamanship and a 
smarter bit of business. It put Pacific Banks Canneries on 
their feet, and next year they had five ships and began to 
pay dividends like a trust company. 

The third year Rolf Haroldson quit ’em, and nobody 
thought a thing about it. He simply vanished from the 
fish business. But I found him in three months. He was 
skipper of a little green tops’l schooner, owned a sixth 
of her and was trading south. He and I had some talk 
over a wreck which he had run across in the Friendlies, 
and I got interested. He was the same schoolboy kind of 
chap—nice and sociable and shy and with the sort of face 
that seems out-of place on the poop of a dirty two-sticker. 
Looking back on him, I confess that he had that indefin- 
able something we know now as class. 

Very slowly he got a name for himself along the water 
front, and seven years ago he came ashore and went into 
business himself with the old two-sticker and a second 
schooner, which he bought cheap off old Henry Ransome. 
Ransome chuckled over the sale—he had the soul of a 
junkman—and predicted a speedy end to Haroldson’s 
venture as an independent shipping man. But Rolf added 
a third vessel, and a fourth, and San Francisco woke up 
one day to hear about the organization of the Perfection 
Packet Line. Haroldson was its president and manager, 
and it advertised seven vessels sailing to any and all ports. 
I laughed myself when I compared the advertisements 
with the reality. Haroldson told the world that he would 
accept and deliver cargo from any port to any port more 
expeditiously and at less cost than anyone else. You 
would suppose that he had a line of 10,000-ton twelve 
knotters and loaded a vessel a day. In fact he had seven 
old tubs, which the underwriters surveyed with scorn. 

But he made money. You know, there is always a 
certain amount of business which will be done in out-of- 
the-way places if there is an opportunity to ship goods. All 
big concerns have a floating surplus which they will risk 
on snap deals. Haroldson got this at good rates. He went 
about and listed odds and ends that manufacturers were 
disposed to gamble with. He took, for example, a whole 
consignment of cheap looking-glasses made as an adver- 
tisement for some concession at a big fair and never ac- 
cepted, and sold ’em on the beach in Tonga to a trader at 
an advance that paid the freight and first cost and a few 


hundred per cent additional. He bought six cary 
calamander wood one time and disposed of it to fuy) 
men at a profit of $50,000. Finally Ransome sent 1 
The old man was cross as two sticks. 

“This angel-faced Rolf Haroldson is getting 1) 
pish,”’ he told me. “This is a man’s game and no) 
need apply.” 

“That is none of my affair,” I reminded him. — 

“‘He’s coming in on a shoe string and betting us f 
board,” Ransome went on. “The only thing thas 
him is that he wins. One loss—and he’ll not be ) 
settle up.” 

I waited. Ransome chewed his cigar and scowlec, 
ceiling. Presently he said slyly, “Has he tried : 
insurance for the Hyacinth?” t} 

“My people are always glad to hear something t 
advantage,’ I told him, and my tone must have i 
that I didn’t fancy his manner. Nothing flustere( 
some, though, when he was scheming to down 2 rivi, 
gave me the particulars of the deal he had on. Thelo: 
the short of it was, Haroldson was the kind of up’ 
his word—who refused nothing in the way of busin 
matter what the risk of loss, so long as there was | 
profit to be hoped for. Ransome was banking on th, 
had arranged to induce Haroldson to bid for a voy; 
Shanghai with a cargo of cutlery. 

“T wanted that business myself,” the old fellov 
“T could make delivery and make a good profit. | 
insure, keep my vessels well found and all that. Har 
is carrying his own insurance, cuts rates and—what 
Hyacinth never arrives? Can he pay?” 

Now cutlery is poor stuff to handle if you can’t afl 
take risks. I went away from Ransome’s office ) 
feeling that Rolf was gambling—and sooner or late 
lose and the devil would demand his due. But a 
didn’t ask for insurance, and dispatched the Hyaci 
due course, I discharged my mind of what Ranson 
said. I merely figured up what the Perfection Packe 
would have to settle if the schooner didn’t arrive: 
sum was more than Haroldson could raise, I though 
had no business carrying his own insurance, ar 
wouldn’t take the risk. You see? He had gone ‘ 
nerve and bet that the Hyacinth would arrive. 

She didn’t—meeting a gale—and there was a t 
ruckus stirred up by Ransome. Ransome, it turne 
had bought the Hyacinth’s cargo. He had bet thi 
schooner wouldn’t arrive. Haroldson had bet his 
capital that she would. The old man proceeded toc 
He sent me to Hong-Kong to see to the details. Be 
went he called me in for a last talk. 

“Tt will take all Haroldson can beg, borrow and st 
settle,” he told me. “But first I want to know the ir 
outs ‘of the loss of the Hyacinth. She’s been floate 
taken to dry dock to repair. I want you to fin 
whether the schooner was fit to receive cargo. when Hi 
son berthed her here and started to load. Fin 
whether she was well found and all that.” 


ig made it plain that Ransome was going after 
Line tooth and nail. He was not only going 
'f financially but blast his reputation in the 
m don’t send unseaworthy vessels on long 
| valuable cargoes, and carry their own insur- 
.. suffer the full penalty if they are caught. 
ere Haroldson showed of what mettle he was. 
# offered Ransome a full settlement. The old 
‘for my report and openly stated that he 
Perfection Packet. Line was bluffing. He 
Jit and left that Rolf didn’t have the money 
niraise it. Then I came back and reported that 
was a just loss; that the schooner had been 
efully sailed and no blame attached to the 
eket Line. Ransome was crosser than ever. 


ollect my insurance.” 

not only paid but overpaid. It was a kind 
ire he made before all San Francisco. Ran- 
p, took the money and went off in a sullen fit 
; He didn’t know that Haroldson was 
settling that bill had wiped his capital clean 
soon found it out. With as quiet a manner 
simply clearing up a few odds and ends, Rolf 
flairs of the Perfection Packet Line, paid 
‘gave the few stockholders back their money 


will find this out pretty soon,” he said when 
ithhim. ‘But nobody has lost a penny.” 
: has made a hundred thousand by the deal,” 
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he said, when he couldn’t get any more out - 
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roared round San Francisco that I was a four-flusher and 
a shoe-string gambler. Well, I settled up. Nobody lost 
a cent.” 

“You lost!’’ I insisted. 

He looked at me with a shy, deprecatory grin. 

“T don’t think so,” he said, making a kind of placating 
gesture. “I know you meanit kindly. But I have my own 
way of doing business, you see. I always have. Some day 
you’ll understand.”’ He flushed like a girl. “I have to 
play the game right.” 

“You won’t play it again in San Francisco,” I told him 
with more feeling than I cared to show. ‘‘ You’re counted 
out. You’re a failure, Haroldson.” 

“Oh, but I’m not!” he said, almost plucking me by the 
sleeve. “I met with bad luck, Garfinkle—that was all. 
And I paid up and everybody is satisfied.” 

“Ransome is satisfied,’ I remarked. 

Then he said a queer thing. 

“He isn’t. He knows he’s not in the same class with me. 
He never will be. And some day I’ll make him confess it.” 

Rolf went his way and I went mine. But that stuck in 
my head, what that boyish figure said that morning—“‘ He 
knows he’s not in the same class with me.. He never will 
be.” And that was the truth, the great big fact that dis- 
pels the mystery folks insist hovers over Rolf Haroldson. 

In six months the lad was in business again. This time 
Tom Rouse took him on his staff. Tom told me himself he 
liked the boy. He didn’t know why. He suspected Rolf 
of all kinds of queer notions. He even went so far as to 
whisper in my ear: ‘The lad may be—may be crooked at 
heart, Garfinkle.” 


The H. T. Swope Had Been Partially Dismasted in a Gale, Had Almost Foundered and Had Been Boarded by 
Young Haroldson in a Thirty:Foot Launch 
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I made no response. But Rouse had that dim notion in 
his head, put there by Ransome’s loud vociferations. It 
stuck. And there you have a fresh light on the next years. 
With all his success, Tom Rouse had a profound fear that 
his right-hand mah was dishonest. 

And of course Rolf never showed any signs of not being 
a faithful, loyal servant. He rose in the Rouse Line 
steadily and brilliantly. He made the business over step 
by step. He made old Tom preen himself like a peacock 
over the success of his company. The Rouse ships got a 
name above all others. The Rouse employees were loyal 
against all blandishments. But down in Tom’s heart was 
that black thought which tortured him at night—maybe 
Rolf Haroldson is a crook. 

So Rouse forbade his daughter Aurelia to have anything 
to do with Haroldson, even when Rolf became general 
manager of the line. 

One thing I want to impress on you: Rolf never knew 
that his employer suspected his good faith. The boy re- 
mained a boy in spite of increasing years and responsi- 
bility. I fancy he knew as much about the ordinary 
chicanery of business as any man. It was under his nose 
all the time. Yet he never practiced it. He was always 
open and aboveboard. One knew just where he stood. He 
did things with a gesture. ‘He flamed up occasionally and 
asserted the inalienable right of every general manager to 
do business for his firm as an honorable gentleman would 
do it for himself; He had more than one rumpus with 
Rouse, and invariably won. But the old man always went 
home and lay awake in his big bed and cursed the day he 
had taken into his confidence a man he couldn’t trust. 
And the next day 
he would send Au- 
relia overseas on 
some pretext or 
other. She should 
never have the bit- 
terness of discover- 
ing that handsome, 
debonair, gallant 
Rolf Haroldson was 
in his heart a crook. 

I think that at 
last Tom couldn’t 
endure the strain 
any longer. He 
dropped into my of- 
fice and told me he 
was goingaway. He 
hadn’tmvuchtostate 
about his plans. 

“T’m just going 
to turn things over 
to Haroldson,”’ he 
said. ‘‘He can look 
after things for a 
year. Ofcourse he’s 
young. He may 
need an older and 
wiser head. I’ve 
asked him to con- 
sult you if he really 
needs help.” 

“Tt’s a tremen- 
dous responsibility 
to put on his shoul- 
ders,” I suggested. 

Rouse looked at 
me with weary eyes. 
He seemed about to 
tell me something, 
closed his lips on it 
and remarked: 
“‘“Anyway, if he 
breaks the line I 
have laid up a small 
fortune for Aurelia 
which isn’t depend- 


ent on it. But I 
hope Rolf will make 
good.” 


There you have 
another light on 
what you call the 
mystery that veils 
Haroldson’s career. 
Rouse turned over 
his immense _ busi- 
ness to him because 
he was being driven 
mad by dread that 
Rolf was really a 
crook—would turn 
out some day to 
have deceived him. 
He had to take the 

(Continued on 

Page 90) 
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that in ancient times milk used to 
come from the cow. True, at times 
cows were balky about this, especially 
when the hired man was a green hand 
from the city or the county jail or some 
equally sophisticated location. But in 
the end she usually: gave up; actually 
furnished a lacteal fluid known as milk 
which possessed a market value of some- 
thing like four cents a quart if you went 
after it just before supper; or six cents 
if one of the kids carried it over to you in 
the morning after ma had taken the cream 
which the night accumulates off the top. 
Of course this was a long time ago. 
Not quite such ancient history as that 
remote biological period when pearls 
came from oysters, because, of course, 
pearls have been coming from big depart- 
ment stores for over thirty years now. 
But it’s a long time, none the less, and 
few indeed are those who take the trouble 
to recall the days before milk came from 
a wagon. And why should they? Isn’t 
it a whole lot easier and simpler just to 
accept the fact of having twenty-three- 
cent milk brought to your door in a mys- 
terious, impersonal-mannerlike manner 
than to return to that ancient vulgar 
contact with the actual physical cow? 
Perhaps one reason for the new method 
is that the cows have unionized. Possibly 
they have struck—or would, if you went 
near enough to the front part of them. 
At any rate, why bother about causes? 
Unless, indeed, it so happens that you 
are fond of floating island. 


[: IS a curious and interesting fact 


Glories That. are Gone 


RE you willing to admit you are old 
enough to remember the days when 
that delectable dessert was something 
more than a printed form in mother’s 
cookbook? When there were actual egg- 
and-sugar stains upon the margin of the 
page which bore it? Iam. Indeed, like 
most peoplein the neighborhood of thirty, 
I love to talk about the past. I can still 
get. away with it. And when I think of 
the possible revival of floating island as a not too con- 
crete but yet perfectly tangible actuality, I will confess 
anything, whether I know it or not, including my age. If 
the prospects for this revival are at all good I am even 
prepared to take some constructive action—a thing mighty 
rare in Americans nowadays when it comes to criticism. 
I should be glad and willing, for example, to speak per- 
sonally with several cows and see if perchance a little 
counterpropaganda might be spread among them—say 
in the direction of withholding their milk until the price 
comes down. And possibly some results might come of 
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A Drinking Kiosk 


the investigation despite their well-known congressional 
habit of cud chewing. No offense to any cow intended. 
Let me see if I can irritate you into a like alertness. If 
you have just finished a meal in an average hotel or res- 
taurant where you have paid for the funeral of a piece of 
beef which in its unhonored old age has become hash, plus 


an egg which has sat down thereon from sheer fatigue, 


plus something which started out in life to be glue and 
having failed is making a feeble effort as cup custard, 
plus coffee in which the last syllable has the strongest 
flavor, plus more than he deserved to the waiter—if 


At the Races 
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have as much as 


‘are about to face one, I m, 


perchance you have just finist] 
typical up-to-date commercig, 


succeed. 
I wish at this moment thafj 
manufacturer of Easter, Chrisy 
birthday cards so that I mighi 
right medium through which tiy 
for you a properly made floatit 
Its beauty has angels, lilies a7 
mas snow beat a mile. Think, 
with your palate if possible, ‘i 
think upon the custard, rich an 
egg-golden, vanilla-flavored, 
glowed through the depths of tht 
glass dessert bowl! Think like 
the islands themselves whic! 
upon this succulent sea—thosg) 
foamy islets with their crimso, 
currant jelly lying like a ruby ir 
of each: think of how unob: 
counted ’em to make sure the; 
for each person, before the ae 
tablespoon in mother’s hand 
first fatal dip! My idea of she’ 
is one of these saucers full o 
island in three colors upon a i 
tal, with an appropriate mott<| 
“Happy Days,” beneath it, 1 
the H. C. of L. sinks sufficient 
mit us the makings for such n: 
and legitimate dishes—to allo 
just desserts, if I may be permit 
them so—a picture post card is 
I am likely to come to any such 


] 


A Modern Substitu: 


ET if indeed it be true that t 

days of homemade desserts 
and must be irretrievably regreti 
with my pigtail and school | 
starched muslin, it will become 
ingly necessary to look rour 
modern substitute which will 
something of the same deliciou 
flavor. And it can befound. It 
more than fifty cents for enougl 
six persons, but appetite knows 
price list in these days when we 
earn twice as much as we want ir 
we need left over from our ine 


No wonder that we don’t care what we spend; 
save enough to save, anyhow. Or so we like to « 
As for the modern floating island I suggest the | 


recipe: 
Enough Bacardi Rum 1 Bale White Gard 
2 Chickens Fought to a Frazzle 14 Hours of Sunshin 
10 Carrot (diamonds) 2 Ounces Latin Ter 
6 Boxes Imported Face Powder 1 Pinch TNT 


Mix thoroughly, strain through ashort perspecti 
immediately, and you will have a perfect Island 


. d beauti- 
: ced Vox 
-odd mo- 


- Cousin 
nt on the 
3 on ac- 
ealth and 
erably to 
account 


» can see 
hard to 
it’s a cu- 
at though 
ghted he 
 nissed his 
s which he 
i, Over on 
the time 
abana. 

« that sort 
jent pang 
yse, unac- 
{1 except 
a Besides, 
4sO many 
«’ things in 
ih call to 
| liquid—I 
natively—liquid voice. It occurs to me that 
]{ many of these unmentioned in my first 
the subject of the island. I have begun to 
| highly probable that I observed many things 
=| which escape the average tourist. You know 
vurself. I’ll just bet that when you were down 
law heaps of things that no tourist ordinarily 
u didn’t it’s because you haven’t been there 
i2h case I have the drop on you. In the other 
(can check up on me and write to the editor 
// wrong I am. However, in that case I will 
; that you didn’t have the opportunities which 
iy enjoyed—and leave you to prove me guilty, 
bu were a Federal investigation committee. 


Severe Thinking About Cuba 


anyway, the aforementioned short stop having 
)yulled in the organ of my consciousness—I sup- 
0 organ, isn’t it?—I am determined to shoot a 
»a story, and prefer to do it on paper to risking 
my friends through personal individual recitals 
uriences. 

7 have bucked the same situation yourself, the 
rou came home after visiting Niagara Falls or 
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A Glimpse of Cuba 


some place. You told the family about it, and the Local 
Gleanings column ran a piece with your front but un- 
familiar name and secret middle initial right out in print, 
to the effect that you were again in our midst after a short 
trip; and then, unsatisfied still, with all this notice, you 
cornered each fresh victim who hove into sight and held 
him firmly by the lapel until he had heard all about stand- 
ing under the Bridal Veil, the canned vegetables at the 
hotel and the beauties of Nature generally. You were 
undaunted by his haunted look or the twitching of his 
impatience to be off. You were ruthless. Iam ditto. But 
while your bayonet practice was individual my slaughter 
will be wholesale to the extent of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post’s circulation. For I have thought several new thinks 
about Cuba and the Cubans, and these gems of my in- 
tellect must have the air. Gee, just think of talking about 
your travels and being paid forit, to say nothing of letting 
off all that steam without losing any of your desirable 
acquaintances! It’s perfectly easy to lay a magazine down, 
but gosh-awful hard to escape a lapel hold. 

As I have hinted, for a mere wife and mother I have 
done several pretty severe pieces of thinking about that 
there Cuba island, and the leading theme of my thoughts 
ran like this: Cuba is a small nation, and like the rest of 
her kind holds something of the same position as the dog 
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who has the only bone 
in sight in the center 
of a hungry ring; or, 
better yet, the kid 
from the primary 
grade with a handful 
of lollypops and no 
older brother in the 
group of observant 
grammar-school boys 
round him—unless 
youexcept UncleSam. 
But Cuba is none the 
less in a very similar 
position to that of her 
many small cousins all 
over Europe, where 
each little country has 
an uncle or, at any 
rate, a would-be uncle 
of its own. Almost 
every small nation is 
a titbit of some kind, 
whether its flavor be 
military or commer- 
cial. 


Under Cover 


UBA smacks of 

both. She has her 
enormous value as a 
sugar and tobacco 
producer, and her 
strategical position as 
a gateway toand from 
Mexico. I from the 
depths of my properly 
feminine ignorance 
will venture to assert 
that Belgium, Ireland, 
the Balkans, Czecho- 
slovakia and other 
W. K. Wilsonian protégés all have an extra lollypop up 
their sleeves which some big boy would like to have. It 
must be so, or where would all this talk about the rights 
of small nations come from? Wouldn’t said rights be sort 
of taken for granted unless it seemed highly probable that 
somebody wanted to take them away? You couldn’t sell 
much burglary insurance if there weren’t any thieves 
round. And all this talk has sort of called the attention 
of the world to the existence of said small nations, which is 
rather good for the poor things. So long as nobody was 
paying much attention to them they were in a fair way to 
be swallowed quietly and comfortably by the most logical 
rich relation at hand. Nowadays it can’t be done without 
a whole lot of noise and interference by the fellers who 
didn’t get any lollypop. And this is annoying because it 
delays an inevitable end and forces open covetousness 
openly displayed. And the little nations, seeing this, are 
demanding a fair deal. 

All of which is, I am aware, politically feminine and 
perhaps sophomoric. But having the floor I intend to 
keep it, because I mean to tell you this: I believe that, 
despite the developments of the recent and in a way still 
current war, the small nations all over the world are in a 
sense doomed. It is absolutely contrary to the history of 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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h Jive listened to Calvert’s report precisely as though 
it were she who had been given charge of the inquiry 
and Calvert a subordinate whom she had instructed 

to make a certain line of investigation. They were lunching 
at Armenonville, and Calvert had just finished his descrip- 
tion of the man Howard Townley, to all of which Nita had 
listened with such a lambent glow in her tawny eyes as one 
might have seen in those of a cheetah, a hunting leopard, 
held on its leash by the shikari while the antelope 
with twitching nostrils and pricked ears alert 
moved slowly across a distant meadow. 

“That’s our man, Calvert. I know the type. I 
should say that I did know the type! I have been 
visiting some rich Australians at a big place in 
Kent, and there were two or three like that hang- 
ing about—gentlemen gone rank. One or two of 
those expressions you have just quoted as having 
heard him use gives his number. He’s a wallaby. 
Once a wallaby always a wajlaby, and an adven- 1 | 
turer, and well—almost anything that’s necessary : 
to get him what he wants.” 

“Tt strikes me, Nita, you’re making an aw- 
ful jump at conclusions,” Calvert protested. 

“That’s what the complete police- 
man has to do, buddy; guess two- 
thirds, find out the rest, then prove the 
whole. All great discoveries have been 
foreseen by hypotheses. I tell you, my 
little boy, we are on the right track. 
It’s going to be rough sledding to fol- 
low it, but the main thing is the 
throw-off—the levee—to strike the 
piste. Then when we get the view hal- 
loo all we have got to dois to stick out 
our tongues and run. 

“And let me tell you there is no 
time to lose. Jerry is in a beastly 
state. He frightens me. His very at- 
titude has got all the suggestion of 
surly, vicious, hangdog guilt, which 
only an innocent man would ever be 
fool enough to wear. His best friend 
would be forced to admit that he was 
an assassin, and poor Jerry hasn’t got 
any very best friends but his little 
sister and—you, you darling boy. 
I could give you a big hug and a 
kiss that would make you 
giddy’’—her tawny eyes glowed 
at him thirstily—“‘and it’s only a 
question of time before I do.” 

“Well,” said Calvert, “I’ll be 
somewhere round. What are you 
going to do now?” 

“I’m going to hotfoot it over 
to the Villa des Lilas and pipe 
this Agnes girl. I’m sorry, but 
I can’t altogether share your and 
Mr. Harker’s and Jerry’s chival- 
rous conviction of her stainless 
innocence. Hnire nous, I’ve gota 
low, base, sneaking suspicion that 
Jerry was out with her that night 
and is shielding her maidenly rep- Z 
utation, I know these polyan- 
drous little fly-by-nights. With 
girls like that it’s not a man—it’s just men, men, and 
then more men. They are the outbreak of generations of 
smothered passions. Well, I’d better be off.’”’ 

“Where and when shall I meet you?”’ Calvert asked. 

“You go back to your hotel and stick round until I make 
a noise. Something tells me we are going to get action 
pretty soon.” 

Calvert frowned. 

“Tm getting fed up on this thing of sticking round 
waiting to hear something from somebody.” 

“But my dear chap,’’ Nita protested, “‘we can’t all be 
doing it all, all the time. A good agent is precisely what 
the term signifies—an individual whose function is to bring 
people and things together. This lone-worker stuff is all 
right in novels and movies, but doesn’t happen in real life. 
You’ve got to have packs of them, like beagles. A good 
agent might go halfway round the world to ask one man 
one question and cable the answer in code, when somebody 
else brings home the bacon. Be good now and go back to 
the Cecilia and wait. If I don’t turn up anything we'll 
make another night of it.” 

Calvert grumblingly agreed and they parted. He was 
engaged in writing a letter to his mother when summoned 
to the telephone, and to his astonishment Nita’s voice— 
almost laughingly, he thought—requested that he meet her 
immediately inside the Madeleine by the entrance opposite 
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Hediard’s fruit shop. This struck 
Calvert as a singular place of ren- 
dezvous for Nita to make, but he 
reflected that she was merely 
following a practice no doubt in 
vogue since temples had been built, 
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and now more 
than ever exer- 
cised by mondaine 
Parisiennes. So 
he went out and 
jumped in a taxi 
and drove to the church, where on entering the little 
lectern door he came upon Nita in the act of placing 
a candle devoutly enough before the shrine of Saint 
Christophe. She finished her votive act and motioned him 
to follow her out. 

“Are you planning to take a voyage?”’ Calvert asked. 

“Saint Christopher is the patron saint of travelers in a 
general way, buddy dear,’ said Nita. “‘But he looks after 
divers casualties; runs what you might call the central 
accident-insurance agency of the calendar—witness all the 
little medallions perched on the front of motor cars—and 
I have a strong premonition there may be a casualty ahead 
for some of us. Now we must hurry over to Landolff’s in 
the Chaussée d’Antin and see if we can’t rent a couple of 
costumes for a big bal masqué that we are going to to-night.” 

“Why a bal masqué?”’ 

“Because the scent leads in that direction, my little boy. 
It’s getting warmer every minute. I went up to the Villa 
des Lilas and found Agnes alone. She may have been a 
very nervy and devoted war worker, and fried delicious 
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“I Didn’t Mean to Give You 
° the Creeps,’’ Said Calvert. 

“‘You Haven’t, My Little Boy. No Fear. 
You’ve Given Me Something Else—an 


CHARLES D. MITCHELL 
doughnuts and cheered the boys up no end, but 
these other attractions she is what I would ca} 
chicken. I let her think that I had ealled to a 
information about Lady Audrey’s hospice, | 
explaining to me in her demure Puritan way vinta 
charity it was when the telephone rang somewhe 
rear—the pantry, I think. Agnes excused herse 
went out closing the door behind her most dis¢ 
I opened it a crack and heard her say, ‘ Yes, Howards 
not be back until Monday, so the coast is clear, 
umbine costume has come and it’s simp) 
I’ll meet you outside at eleven.’ Then 4 
to say good-by, so I closed the door andi 
back to the salon. I remembered then | 
seen in this morning’s Herald that there w; 
des jockeys to be given under the pal 
jockeys and trainers of the big racing sit 

“Yes,” said Calvert, “T heard them sg} 
about it at Bagatelle. It’s to bea carouse) 
brate the reopening of turf activities, and j 
ine it will be a real party. That bunch iz 
the toughest in the world. Where is it?! 

“At the Grand Rink de Montmar: 

“A recherché neighborhood, I don’; 
How about tickets?” ' 

“Oh, we can manage to bluff our wh 
the window or skylight or something. } 
the least of our cares. If I can get the, 
costume that I want they'll never hi 
nerve to keep me out.”’ } 

“ Any sane judge, especially a1 
one, would pay you to come in 

They came presently to t: 
tumer’s, where Nita explain| 
needs in a brief and succinct }; 
to an intelligent young man w! 
war medals and an artificial le; 

“We'll stop now at Quinau: 
get some make-up stuff, the’ 
these things and leave them 
somewhere for dinner.” 

“Leave them where?” 

“At Jerry’s apartment. 
where we’ll have to dress.” He 
rippled out afresh. “I told yi 
you’d be shocked before morni 
it can’t be helped. I imagi 
Jerry’s concierge will not lose a 
about us—and you would be p 
frightened if you knew how littl 
for what Jerry’s concierge ma 
Listen, my dear, you mustn’t b 
by my ill-timed levity. We 
to play a game of life and d 
night.” 

“Very well,” said Calvert. “Go just as 
you like. But I wish I could dope ou 
Agnes sits in.” “A, 

“She wouldn’t know herself,” said Nit 
it is perfectly plain to as finished a movi 
I’ve become.” 

They stopped at the parfumerie, whe 
bought costly cosmetics with a disregard 
which dismayed Calvert a little. He con 
on this as they got into the taxi. 

“Took here, Nita,” said he, “you'd i 
me finance our investigation.” . 

“Nonsense!” said she. “Jerry’s going to pay th 
seeing that it’s all to clear him and that he’s a pc 
millionaire.” a 

“Well, but so am I.” 

Nita shot him a mischievous look. 

“T’ve not lost sight of that fact either,” saidshe. “ 
the circumstances I think I can afford to dig into n 
ital a little. Money is at this moment the least of n 
siderations. I suppose you are wondering if I am 
habit of dashing about in this mad way. You may P! 
mind at rest. I am!” : 

“With whom?” ; 

“With almost anybody who has the dash—and a 
able to stand the daylight test of gentlemen. x 
Calvert, Jerry and I have both done pretty well w 
pleased since we came to years of indiscretion. Som 
experiences might surprise you a little, but BO far 
managed not to break anything. However’ ’—she sh 
another look—‘“‘one can never tell when this may : 
I hope you are not answerable to anybody yourse 


we 
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in’t make much difference, would it?’’ Calvert 


slightest. When a young man and girl become 
or the lofty purpose of detecting crime or 
@) mage, or even when thrown together closely 
.y by fortuitous circumstance, the intimacy of 
‘ition is perfectly right and proper so long as 


‘el, magazine story or five-reeler, and these are 
‘lever authors in need of money; so, of course, 
se right. The only moral principle involved is 
et uybody find it out.” 
}opened to be your fiancé,” said Calvert, “I 
»ither worried about you.” 
J, lon’t happen to be your fiancée, and such self- 
Jeandidates for that office as exist are quite 
of) perils. For this adventure to work out right 
e¢ ninal must be discovered and take poison, and 
4 stand before the world vindicated and very 
‘ou discover a secret passion for Agnes, and 
ow apidly, disappearing in the jungle or walking 
,4 or swimming out to sea or something. I am 
f ysummoned from the realms of light to relieve 
we of worthy hearts.”’ 


yf) ntly but fade.” 

m know. I never tried. There might be a renun- 

race followed by a dissolving view of me wend- 

the Seine. I say, there’s something you haven’t 

hat was your own alibi?” 

ned to be at the Opéra Comique.” 

viends?”’ 

/; there were some people in the next box who 
‘1 having seen me—the Grenfell Ormes.”’ 

Tie them! Has Little Blue Eyes grown up?” 

th: her slanting look was shot with quick suspicion. 

ite lot. I heard their names, and went to their 

er next day with Major White.” 

yomade an impression. Well, that’s not surpris- 

nc’ she has fulfilled the promise of her childhood 

ry {registered about one hundred feet of admira- 

Hashe asked you to call?” 

ti ther did.” 

ye ou called?” 


ty.” 


motives are pure. You can prove this by any ° 
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. “When do they get back to town?”’ 

“Most of them are coming back Monday from Romo- 
rantin with Lady Audrey,” Calvert answered. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Orme have not left Paris.” 

“T see!’’ Nita flashed him a message-read-and-under- 
stood look. ‘You are a bit like Agnes, aren’t you? A 
bit of an opportunist. I suppose that after Monday morn- 
ing I ean scarcely count on having you entirely at my own 
service.” 

Calvert frowned. “I rather understood that you had 
placed yourself at mine,’’ said he. 

Nita gave him a malicious look. 

““Suppose we agree to run our separate trails without 
interference from each other, but comparing notes from 
time to time,” she suggested. “We might work like a brace 
of pointers in the field. When one strikes a hot scent and 
comes to a point the other backs him up without asking 
any questions.” 

“That’s perfectly fair,’’ Calvert said. 

They drew up at Heming’s apartment, where Calvert 
left the bundles. 

“Now let’s go somewhere for dinner,”’ said he, “‘and 
take our time and make a good job of it, as we’ve got a 
long night’s work ahead. I imagine this ball is going to be 
a scrumptious affair. It’s lucky we were able to get such 
good costumes, as we shall have to count on them and 
your physical charms and probably a few hundred francs 
to get us in. The tickets are no doubt limited and all sub- 
scribed for.” 

“There. will probably be a dozen Columbines,” said 
Nita, “but it’s your job to pick her out. She’ll probably be 
a little timid or hesitating. You may have to make your- 
self known to get her to dance with you, when it will be my 
detail to mix things with the man. Of course if it can be 
managed without your giving yourself away, so much the 
better. I imagine it will be pretty wild.” 

“‘To judge from the general spirit of Paris at just this 
moment, that is putting it mildly,” said Calvert. “It’s 
really most indiscreet, Nita.” 

“T’ll tell you about discretion, Calvert. It’s got to be 
complete, or else it just gets in the way. Agnes is an 
example of that. Instead of being discreet she’s secretive. 
American girls of her type are apt to be that way. Because 
their intentions are not bad they take a chance on fooling 
people, and sooner or later they are bound to be caught. 
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Then they go to the other extreme, get reckless, and then 
good night! She’s probably had a stupid girlhood in some 
little Down East village and always longed in her heart for 
adventure. This nearly swamped her; then the Salvation 
Army fished her out, and at that moment the war came 
along and gave her a chance to make good. She did so 
from all accounts like lots of others; and like these lots of 
others, sudden peace—or what they call peace—set her 
spinning again in the other direction.” 

Calvert nodded. 

“T suppose Agnes knows as much about life and people 
and things in general as a South Sea Islander.” 

“Rather less, I fancy—just as I feel like an Eskimo in 
the midst of these bare arms and legs and throats and 
things. .If I had known it was the fashion to go naked over 
here I might have saved myself a lot of luggage. My cos- 
tume for to-night ought to be quite de rigueur. Hope you 
won’t be too shocked to keep your eye on the ball.” 

“T’m getting broken in by degrees.” 

“Well, you’ll do with a bit of breaking. But don’t get 
me wrong, Calvert. Iam baring my maidenly charms with 
a purpose which is neither vanity nor license. I’ve made a 
clear mind picture of the sort of scoundrel Agnes is mixed 
up with. I want to take him off his guard—make him 
think that I’m a wild woman. He’s got to want me to show 
my face, and the price of that will be to show me his hand. 
Once I’ve got him well vamped, the rest will be easy.” 

“What do you think he is? A common blackleg?”’ 

“No, I’ve got a sort of hunch that he’s the very worst of 
all bad lots—a thorough wrong ’un—a well-bred English- 
man gone absolutely to the devil. A racing man perhaps.” 

“That sounds reasonable. The cold-bloodedness of the 
crime would need an absolute moral paralytic—a sort of 
devil.” 

“Yes. You see, Calvert, Latin criminal nature is apt to 
be hot-blooded or deliberately stealthy, but this crime was 
swift and deadly and diabolic in its ruthlessness. - Fancy 
stabbing a boy in a drunken sleep. Besides a Frenchman 
would not have felt so sure of Agnes’ consenting to marry 
him. I hate to say it, but the crime strikes me as distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon. This man was first attracted to Agnes by 
that pretty piquant face of hers, which is rather English. 
A Frenchman would scarcely have thought of marriage, 
but been looking solely for a love affair. He approaches 

(Continued on Page 151) 


“How About it, Old Top?” Calvert Asked. 


‘‘Want to Change Partners Once Round?’ 
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Slow Poison 


ROPAGANDA, like camouflage, has been so over- 
1 casi that it has become a half-wit among words. 
To many people any opinion that does not square with 
their own views is poisonous propaganda; to most people 
anything that they can get over boosting their own par- 
ticular game is beneficent propaganda. 

Neither is propaganda in the original or German sense 
of the word. The blatherskite and the demagogue, the 
press agent and the publicity man we have always had 
with us, appealing to blind prejudice and stirring up strife; 
popularizing and putting over everything from the made- 
up charms of chorus girls to the superman bunk about 
captains of industry—largely made up, too. The true 
propagandist is at once a producer of war and a war 
product. His work is successful in proportion to the extent 
that it is not recognized and labeled for what it is. In the 
present state of the world mind it is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, for hysteria believes everything except the truth, 
welcomes anything that offers an excuse for throwing 
a new fit. 

Propaganda is slow poison, based on international envy, 
malice, ignorance and hate. It has been an affair of gov- 
ernment, directed by rulers and diplomats, iterated and 
reiterated by press and platform, and finally parroted by 
every fathead and bullhead until the national psychology 
is saturated with it. Its aims may be disguised as concern 
for the safety of the nation or cloaked under a desire to 
save an erring sister country, but the purpose of propa- 
ganda is always to foster hate and its end is war. 

The Continental press has been controlled and directed 
by government in a way that ours never has been. It 
takes orders and changes its opinions to further the pur- 
poses and to reflect the views of those in power. Though 
there has been much talk in radical American newspapers 
and periodicals about “‘the kept press,” the nearest ap- 
proach to a kept press that we have in this country is 
those same radical newspapers and periodicals. They are 
owned, financed and their deficits are met by small class 
and racial groups with economic plans that are either con- 
fiseatory or that seek special privilege at the expense of 
the larger public—in short, a group of new ‘“‘interests.” 
Their news is colored and their editorials are dictated by 
leaders whose sole aim it is to put over their disorganiz- 
ing schemes on the country. 

It is a favorite dust-throwing fiction of these papers 
that the press of the country is owned by “‘the interests,” 
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though they all know that to comply with a Federal 
statute every newspaper and periodical must print a list 
of its real owners twice a year. It is no doubt true that 
some newspapers are owned either directly or indirectly 
by ‘‘theinterests’’ or someone interested in “‘the interests”’; 
it is possible that some are controlled through advertising, 
but they are not the great influential journals of the 
country. 

Laymen have very vague ideas about advertising, and 
few of them understand that it is a commodity, sold on its 
merits, like steel, with just as concrete and definite a value, 
and that our leading journals exercise a careful censorship 
over their columns and refuse business of doubtful quality. 
Many of them could print twice as much advertising as 
they do if their standards were lower. 

The business men who advertise in the leading journals 
understand perfectly that there is nothing for sale in them 
except their advertising columns, and those only under 
restrictions... They no more expect that the views of such 
a publication on the trusts or anything else will be thrown 
in for good measure with an order for space than they ex- 
pect to buy the views of a manufacturer on the questions 
of the day with an order for a carload of flour or pork. 

The public should understand that there are in this 
country to-day new and quite as influential interests as 
the old ones that sought special privilege and special legis- 
lation from city, state and national governments. These 
groups, tightly organized along class lines, some of them 
with an absolutely. controlled press, seek selfish advantage 
for themselves at the expense of the general public. We 
cannot see how the country will be any better off if one of 
these groups, comprising a hundred thousand members or 
more, gets special legislation in its favor, than if a corpora- 
tion secured the passage of a law that directly benefited 
its hundred thousand stockholders. Special privilege for 
any class at the expense of the public is vicious in principle. 
Yet we find these new interests lined up to do something 
that is the same in kind as the thing for which they have 
been attacking the old “‘interests.”’ 

Though our organized campaigns of national class 
hatred and class grabbing are largely confined to class- 
owned publications, we have free lances of international 
hate among our independent newspapers, professional 
mischief-makers among our politicians and public men— 
stirrers up of racial and international strife, prophets of 
and preparers for the next war. Parroting them, the bull- 
heads and the fatheads are already beginning to talk of 
the “‘inevitableness” of war; of the necessity for us to 
prepare and arm for “‘the next war.” 

Now no matter whether the rulers and the prime min- 
isters and the diplomats meant it when they told the 
fighters that the great struggle was a war to end war, the 
soldiers meant just that, and they still mean it. The great 
mass of people and their real leaders in the press and on 
the platform must start a campaign to pound into the 
heads of rulers and ministers and diplomats and writers 
and talkers who are preaching hate, keeping alive strife 
and trying to lay the foundations of an even more mon- 
strous war, that the world will have none of it or of them, 
whether they be Americans, Britons, Frenchmen, Italians 
or Germans. Leaders who will work for international tol- 
erance, forbearance and understanding are the only ones 
whom thé nations can afford to trust with power. 

A man who has done some foolish things since the war 
said a very wise one in Italy shortly after the armistice was 
signed when he declared that the world needs a new psy- 
chology. The press, more than any other single factor, can 
help give it that psychology by standing for a policy of 
national and international tolerance, by fostering good will 
and understanding between nations. It can put the 
mischief-makers, the blatherskites, the demagogues and 
the war makers out of business by refusing to print their 
rotten stuff. 

The new psychology that the world needs is simply the 
psychology of common sense: It needs to go off in a cor- 
ner and hold its head in its hands while it thinks things 
out calmly and sanely. It needs to get together in some 
kind of codperative body, if only long enough to lick the 
eternal stuffing out of any nation that is talking war and 
preparing for war. Itneedstoanalyze all these taxes, as not 


.and more armaments. Any man whospendsan hour 


one man in a thousand who is paying them Tes: 
them, to find out just how much of them jg ¢| 

old wars, to the last war and to Preparation for 
wars—to look down the vista of the years at the pre 
of new taxes forming to pay for more bonuses, more 


figures will get up with a headache and a chill, Fi 
the world has a spark of humanity, a bit of imag 
left, let it call back the bloody and mangled millio; 
it has half forgotten and ask whether what the 
and the parrots and the bullheads say is true—t 
thing is necessary and inevitable. If it is, there is; 
redeeming feature to the whole business—the new 
be an affair of strangling death on land and ¢ 
destruction from the sky. No one, not even the ruk 
palace, the diplomat in his snug embassy or the | 
back of the lines, will be safe from being strang 
creeping gas or blown to bits by bombs along with } 
non fodder. For the first time in history the safe 
boys who start things will have to take a fairl 
chance with the boys who do the dirty work an 
things. And the new war will be the last—at least: 
that this civilization need worry about, for it w: 
mankind back to the caves and the jungle for a fres 

The world needs new leaders, men who will 
patiently and directly for peace as its old ones y 
patiently and indirectly for war. The soldiers of th 
and America fought with the hope and the pro 
permanent peace. Surely the world’s leaders will n 
the effrontery to tell them, or even to intimate 
actions, that they were “only fooling.” 

To be unprepared for defense against wanton and 
voked aggression is fatuous; but to accept war as ine 
and to do our share toward making it inevitable an 
impossible by thinking war and preaching war ani 
war are damnable. Only by peace can the world b 
morally and economically. The first step toward 
stoppage of the propaganda that engenders hate an 
to talk of war. The American and Allied press can ¢ 
to promote the cause of world peace or world var | 
the other agencies that are devoted to either. — 4 

The world needs a new psychology, and even mor 
morality—a morality that will brand the man who f 
hate between nations, whether he be king, stat 
journalist or demagogue, as a dangerous criminal. 


Frozen Loans 


UROPE has so many influential spokes 
her claims for financial assistance from 
it behooves us to keep clearly before our min 
immediate and more definite obligations that 
our own Government, to our own financial 
the banks with which we personally do b 
obligations to Europe are still obscure. No 
of men has brought them to a sharp focus. 
fog will lift and we shall be able to see the 
uation clearly and understandingly, and we s hi 
do whatever may be fairly expected of us. In 
time if we concentrate every energy upon sett 
house in order we shall the sooner be in a posi 
take betterments beyond our own borders. 
Our most immediate and most obvious dut; 
plete payment on the Liberty Bonds we bouj 
handedly before the war was won. A large po 
issues, to quote the governor of one of the F\ 
banks, was “‘badly placed.” By that he mea 
bought with borrowed money. These bonds 
first, and still are, held as collateral security fo 
chase price. They will not have been well placed ui 
have been paid for in full, redeemed, taken ou ; 
permanently put away in the strong boxes | 
In the meantime the sums advanced upon 
the banking fraternity with melancholy humo 
loans.” This burden of debt lies as distressi 
banking system of the country as a gutta-pel 
rabbit upon the uneasy stomach of a midn gh 
Every banker knows that great masses of Li 
subscribers—men whose incomes were never befo1 
as they are to-day—have made no real effort to | 


ay but have cheerfully assumed that the banks 
+ them for an indefinite period. Inasmuch as 
ases of Liberty Bonds were largely made from 
-/otives, local bankers have been unwilling to 
crews and run the risk of vexing or embarrass- 
stomers. 
aanker has been hinting in rather plain terms 
{ ld like you to clean up your loans on Liberty 
; | was neither unfair nor unreasonable. 
s oans must be melted down before money con- 
return to normal. We are too apt to think of 
‘Reserve System merely as an ingenious device 
i lasticity to our national credit. This is, indeed, 
pfunctions; but a no less important duty in- 
{ it is that of putting on the brakes when 
mning wild. Its decisions are not apt to be 
r ill-considered. Great as its powers are, it is 
pyle to the laws that created it. Limits are put 
jsivities. Its power to rediscount is automati- 
di ted by its gold reserve. If a considerable por- 
tesources is tied up in order to enable member 
try slow-paying and non-paying Liberty Bond 
ye its capacity for financing trade and industry 
| by that precise amount. 
j gto the latest compilations 
ie Federal Reserve Board, 
110W outstanding, in round 
wenty billions of Liberty 
Victory Notes, of which 
jis are owned by banks and 
lions by the public. Out 
teen billions owned by the 
2 and a half billions are 
‘m at the banks, so that a 
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little less than sixteen and a half billions have been bought 
and paid for and are now held by the public. 

Out of the three and a half billions which are either 
owned by banks or held by them as collateral for loans, 
about one billion has been rediscounted with Federal 
Reserve Banks. There are, therefore, about three and a 
half billions of bonds ‘‘undigested,’”’ of which one billion 
is being carried by the Federal Reserve Banks, and two 
and a half billions by national and state banks and trust 
companies. These figures are exclusive of Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness. 

If we will all save up, pay up and thaw out our frozen 
loans as rapidly as possible the credit stream will swell 
and flow more freely and the necessary business of the 
country can be kept safely afloat. Once we take our 
Liberty Bonds out of pawn we shall be free to invest our 
new savings where we will. 


A Good Example 


HE Speaker of the House of Commons lately intervened 

to check a debate that threatened to involve an attack 
upon the policies of foreign nations. Mister Speaker’s 
sensible example might well be 
copied in Washington. Congress 
has more than onceindulged in inju- 
dicious debate upon internal affairs 
of other countries and, regardless of 
the merits of the questions dis- 
cussed, has thereby brought itself 
into disrepute with those who are 
not willing to see the country made 
technically responsible for such 
breaches of international decency 
and good manners. Paul Pry is 
never an admirable character, 
whether in the House, in the Senate 
or in private life; but he is 
never more mischievously em- 
ployed than when engaged in 
producing international irri- 
tations, whether he is actu- 
ated by ignorance or by 
the perennial itch for racial 
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vote-getting. The majority of taxpayers would far rather 
see Congress set its own house in order and find remedies 
for our domestic ills than to waste its time and lower its 
reputation by taking days off to play bull-in-the-china- 
shop with nations across the water. When our lower House 
has rehabilitated itself in the esteem of thoughtful 
Americans there will be plenty of time in which to confer 
upon transatlantic nations the undesired benefits of its 
overflow of wisdom. 


In a Line or Two 


A conservative is one who would try another dose of 
medicine before giving up hope and knocking the patient 
in the head. 


It might be cheaper to die, but who wants to be a cheap 
skate? 


Considering what whiskers have done to Russia, one 
can understand why it is called the safety razor. 


Much of Mr. Hoover’s popularity is due to the fact 
that he doesn’t recommend himself too highly. 


The reason the countryman wishes to live in the city is 
because he doesn’t know that the city man longs to live in 
the country. 


The communist’s theory that one has the right to take 
what he has not earned has put many a poor burglar in jail. 

Europe is informed that our willingness to put more 
money into the business depends on whether the new 
capital is to be used for production or salaries. 

Each year more and more women learn to smoke and 
forget how to wash dishes. 

As a rule, the man who most bitterly resents having a 
boss has most need of one. 

If the bride and groom are orphans one may safely 
assume that it will be a happy marriage. 

Tobacco has its faults, but a man can’t chew or smoke 
enough of it to make him weep while telling his troubles. 
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WISH you would 
if take what is writ- 

ten here as a 
personal report ad- 
dressed directly to 
you from me about 
your business. Don’t 
think of it or read it 
as an article about 
politics or remote 
public affairs at 
Washington. It is 
not that atall. Itis 
what I ask you to 
think it, a personal 
business report to 
you relating to your 
individual concerns, 
your pocketbookand 
your welfare. You 
are the boss. I have 
no other interest 
than to tell you the 
exact truth. 

Assume that you 
have sent me to 
Washington to find 
out for you what 
your agents are do- 
ing, how they are 
managing your af- 
fairs and spending 
your money. I call 
them your agents, 
for that is all they 
are—the President, 
the members of the 
cabinet, the senators 
and all the members 
of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. You 
hire them, you pay 
them and you can 
fire them. You may 
think of them in def- 
erence and awe as 
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a group of eminent 

statesmen, or you 

may call them in flippancy and too hasty contempt a lot 
of cheap politicians. But whatever you call them, they 
are your hired men. You made them what they are to-day. 
I hope you’re not satisfied. They attend to your collective 
business, which is called the public business. 

Query: Are they doing it efficiently and with a single- 
minded devotion to your interests? Answer: No. Spec- 
ifications follow: : 

Why is the excess-profits tax still in effect when experience 
has shown that it discourages initiative and enterprise, 
rewards overcapitalization and discourages conservatism 
in capitalization, confirms great corporations in their 
monopolies, encourages extravagance and wasteful man- 
agement and adds to the cost of living? 


Mr. Leffingwell’s Diagnosis 


OUR hired men couldn’t make up their minds what to 

do with the railroads, and held them for a year and a 
quarter after the world war ended, meantime furnishing 
transportation at less than cost. You make up the differ- 
ence out of your pocket. Then Congress ordered the rail- 
roads returned to their owners with a new expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000 by the Government for their account and 
deferment for years of the $1,000,000,000 the railroads owe 
the Government. Mr. Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury adds, ‘It is safe to say that the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures and losses on account of the railroads 
and its investment in the railroads will shortly amount to 
$2,350,000,000.” 

The United States Shipping Board expended in the 
fiscal year 1917, $14,000,000; in the fiscal year 1918, 
$771,000,000; in the fiscal year 1919, $1,820,000,000; and 
in the fiscal year 1920—to March 31, 1920—$433,000,000. 
The actual cash expenditures since armistice day amounted 
approximately to $1,600,000,000, while Congress delib- 
erated as to our shipping policy. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been engaged in commercial shipping at a 
time when it is exceptionally profitable, the Shipping 
Board has made as yet no net return to the Treasury, its 
expenditures still exceeding its receipts. 

Five billion dollars spent or invested in railroads and 
ships, the larger part of it after the fighting was over! 
Why are the railroads being run to-day at a loss at the 
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Government’s expense? To what end are we moving in 
our shipping policy? 

Your general manager, President Wilson, has been very 
sick, and is not recovered entirely yet. He is still more or 
less isolated in the White House. 

Your managing directors, the members of Congress, 
instead of devoting themselves wholly to your business, 
are wondering whether you are going to fire them in 
November or keep them on their jobs. They are concerned 
with what is loosely and inaccurately known as politics. 
What this means in its bleakest terms is the desire of 
the ins to stay in and the desire of the outs to get in. The 
working out of this problem by your agents produces the 
present commotion and takes their minds off your busi- 
ness. It isa part of the unavoidable waste of our biennial 
turnover. 

Your general manager, Mr. Wilson, and your managing 
directors, the congressmen, are not on speaking terms. 
This helps to slow your business and put it in a snarl. 
They are supposed to be codrdinate branches in your 
business of government, and to mesh like two perfectly 
adjusted cog wheels, but at this juncture they don’t Mocha 
and Java at all. I quote Mr. Leffingwell of the Treasury 
again, because he is a part of the governmental machine 
and knows from experience what he is talking about: 

“From November, 1918, to March, 1921, the first two 
years and a half after fighting stopped, and probably the 
most critical two years and a half in the world’s history, 
the Government of the United States has been deadlocked 
against itsel{—a government by obstruction. It is at least 
questionable whether the progress of reaction would have 
been so complete or so disastrous if our institutions had 
not given this country, during the most critical period of 
the world’s history, a government divided against itself 
and therefore incapable of effective leadership in national 
or international affairs. 

“At this most critical moment in the history of Europe, 
when our own financial and economic stake in Europe’s 
affairs is so great that disaster there could mean only 
disaster here, many of our own people have turned gam- 
blers and wasters, For plain living and high thinking we 
have substituted cost of living—of silk stockings and 
shirts for the poor, of automobiles for men of small means, 
of palaces for the profiteer and the plutocrat. 
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You see you are not entirely blameless for the lot 
into which your public business has fallen. Your 
take their cue from you. If you spend money wi 
hands and give no attention to how they manaj 
public affairs they too will throw your money ak 
reveal no secret when I declare that your hired 1 
just average human beings in no way unlike you < 
You have provided money in great sums for t 
spend. Do you ever think or do you know hov 
money you do provide? Here area few items you 
the fiscal year 1919: 


How We Make Our Money Fly 


ERS paid in income and profits taxes $2,600,783 
The estate tax yielded $82,029,983.13. Corpora 
the number of 350,000 paid a capital stock tax of $ 
749.66. You paid a transportation tax of $237,839, 
The excise taxes on the sales of automobiles, moto 
and certain other commodities was $82,424,873.8 
tax you paid on sales of works of art, carpets, 
frames, wearing apparel, perfumes and cosmeti 
drinks and ice cream came to $6,147,269.45. The t 
various occupations, admissions and dues amoui 
$59,713,455.17. You paid for the privilege of d 
certain wines and cordials $10,521,609.14. You 
duties on imported articles $181,496.860. 

These are incredible figures. Neither you nora 
else has the faintest conception of what $1,000, 
really is. We speak familiarly of billions as a ¢¢ 
place, but most of us live our lives in terms of hu 
Mind you, these astonishing figures represent yo 
tributions for only one single year, and I a fe 
down all of them. A 

Do you ever bother your head about these bush 
bushels of dollars that you contribute to the suppol 
Government? You earned them. You know whetl 
came easily or not. Do you know where they 
they leave you, how they are spent, whether w 
foolishly? It’s all your money, contributed for the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
and economic conduct of your business. There is no such 
thing as government money. The Government never 
earned a cent. 

You own the Government and you support it, and it is 
merely administered by men of your selection. I have 
always been puzzled about why you do not take an active 
and eager interest in what becomes of your money that 
you pay in taxes. You think of government finances as 
something so complex and large and mysterious that 
you can’t ever hope to understand it, as something beyond 
your powers of comprehension, That is a great mistake. 
The essentials are really very simple. Any man these 
days who can support and clothe and educate a family of 
four on $2000 a year or less must have a skill in finance 
that makes as easy as A B C the most involved operation 
in government finance. 

But let’s go on, and get down to cases. I have some 
details to recite under these general specifications that 
immediately concern you. 

Whoever becomes President on March 4, 1921, will find 
himself very much in the position and situation of a man 
who takes up an abandoned farm. At least that is true so 
far as Washington is concerned. It was James A. Garfield 
who declared on one of the blackest days in the history of 
this republic, ‘God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives.” 

Encouraging and inspiring words, and still true, of 
course, but the Government at Washington needs the pul- 
motor, orashotinthearm, orsomething. Its blood pressure 
is low. Or, if I may put it another way, the machinery of 
the national Government is rusted and in a poor state of 
repair. The national estate has been allowed to run down. 
Something ought to be done about it. Something will 
have to be done about it. Nothing can be done until the 
lease of the present tenants expires next March. The 
whole place must be gone over then and put in order. It 
ought to be talked about now and the present condition 
and situation of the governmental machine made thor- 
oughly known. 


Our General Manager’s Long Illness 


HESITATE to say there is a crisis at Washington, be- 

cause that doesn’t mean anything. There is always a 
crisis at Washington of one sort or another. The whole 
process of affairs at the capital is marked by swift passages 
from one crisis to another. 

But I do say that Washington has fallen upon evil days. 
It is in a slough. The country can look for no help from 
the seat of government for the problems that beset us for 
another year at least. That ought to be known. From 
now until next summer the people in this country will have 
to solve their own problems. They need expect no assist- 
ance, no leadership, no light from Washington. On the 
constructive side 
the Federal ma- 
chine is as impo- 
tent as if it did not 
exist. It’s a pity, 
for there is so 
much that needs 
to be done. 

It is not an en- 
tirely novel situa- 
tion. Washington 
has fallen into 
these sloughs and 
muskegs before. 
Take, forexample, 
the testimony of 
Henry Adams, one 
of the keenest 
minds of that il- 
lustrious family of 
public men and 
political ob- 
servers: 

““At Washing- 
ton in 1869-70 
every intelligent 
man about the 
Government pre- 
pared to go. The 
people would have 
liked to go, too, 
for they stood 
helpless before the 
chaos. Some 
laughed and some 
raved; all weredis- 
gusted. But they 
had to content 
themselves by 
turning their 
backs and going 
to work harder 
than ever on their 
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railroads and foundries. They were strong enough to carry 
even their politics. Only the helpless remained in Wash- 
ington. 

“Dissolution of ties in every direction marked the dis- 
solution of temper, and the Senate chamber became again 
a scene of irritated egotism that passed ridicule. Senators 
quarreled with each other, and no one objected, but they 
picked quarrels also with the executive, and threw every 
department into confusion. 

“One might search the whole list of Congress, judiciary 
and executive during the twenty-five years, 1870 to 1895, 
and find little but damaged reputations. The period was 
bare in purpose and barren in results. No public adminis- 
trator achieved enough good reputation to preserve his 
memory for twenty years. A number of them achieved 
bad reputations, or damaged good ones that had been 
gained in the Civil War. On the whole, even for senators, 
diplomats and cabinet officers, the period was wearisome 
and stale.” 

Washington is at this juncture as it has been and fear- 
fully will be again. It is always saved from the morasses 
into which it falls by the common sense of the country. 

In the present time of need there is no effectiveness at 
Washington. It is recognized and openly conceded by all 
our chief agents of government. No secret is made by 
men in high places that the Government in none of its 
branches is functioning as it should. The war and the dis- 
arrangements growing out of it, Mr. Wilson’s long illness, 
the uncertain and unsettled economic conditions that have 
affected the whole world are each in part responsible for 
this decay and rust at the seat of government. 

Consider in all kindness the anomaly at the White 
House. Mr. Wilson as the general manager of our na- 
tional business has mighty powers. Practically there is no 
limit to what he may do and may not do. He is absolutely 
independent of any outside control. Congress cannot 
sway or move him, and certainly public opinion cannot, for 
it does not even reach him in his isolation. The question 
of what constitutes the inability of Mr. Wilson to per- 
form the duties of his office has ceased to be acute since he 
began apparently slowly to recover his health. 

Mr. Wilson has been ill and isolated since September 
last. From August, 1919, until April, 1920, he did not 
meet with his cabinet. Nobody yet knows definitely and 
authoritatively how ill he has been, what lasting effect—if 
any—it has left on his mind, constitution and character, 
or how complete and permanent his measure of recovery. 
In the absence of any trustworthy information there has 
been and continues to be a flood of surmises and guesses 
and lurid gossip. 

Occasionally Mr. Wilson has been seen, as this is written 
in late April, on the public streets, being driven on fine 
days in a motor car, always attended by his wife and his 
physician. His power and facility of expression are ap- 
parently untouched by his illness, and certainly there is no 
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sign that his will, always of an extraordinary inflebi 
has been impaired. Beyond that we know nothin 
about him. He has never been accessible to ani 
number of advisers, influences and such aids in co) 
have been supposed as a matter of course to be ithe 
sable in the conduct of such weighty affairs andi 
exercise of such great power as are the constant Poic 
a President of the United States. 

The presidency has come to be such a tremendcs, 
den, such an onerous responsibility, so freighte ; 
duties and powers, that the ablest mind, guided aj. 
ported and assisted by the most expert counselors : 
no more than barely meet its obligations. A sick 
a man of impaired vitality or judgment ean’t ray 
attend to the duties of the office. Mr. Wilson’s 
down and consequent decrease in efficiency has h 
and reflected all the way down to and through they 
tive departments of the Government. It is seen d 
in a hundred ways. It is openly commented upo 
departments daily by cabinet officers and theirsubor ! 


Nothing to be Done About It 


VWWicee Mr. Garfield, the fuel administrator, resile 
was called before a Senate committee to tell w. : 
declined to give the committee a copy of his letter of hi 
tion, but did say, ‘I believe I represent the real opiic 
the President in the matter—if I were able to see hy 
talk it over—because I know his mind.” There M ¢ 
field touched the heart and core of the present sit) 

In the distribution of governmental powers scx 
springs of action proceed so directly from the mann 
White House that when he is not functioning px¢ 
and at the peak of his capacities the whole public bij 
is slowed down and falls into confusion. He is the , 
power station, the mainspring of all important ¥ 
When he shuts down, or partially shuts down, | 
lights along the transmission lines go out or becor) 
and ineffective. 

That is the condition now. There is nothing to ki 
about it. In carrying on the Government in this |] 
fashion and to the best of his ability in his present p7 
condition Mr. Wilson is violating no law. There 
remedy to be proposed. At the best this conditi( 
situation will continue until next March. But in o 
our own affairs we can and should bear this situa’) 
mind and take into account the possibilities which 
closes. We have got to bear with it and do the best v. 

Mr. Wilson as our general manager was ot 
stated term of years. That term does not expire unt 
March. That he has been partially disabled is ju 
hard luck. If he chooses to stick on—as he a a 
calling in help, that is his privilege, and we must ma 
plans to fit that set of facts. But we mustn’t expec: 
thing in the nature of constructive leadership this y 
solving our't 
ing national) 
lems. 

In bis | 
report to the 
ident, upon: 
pleting his w’ 
Secretary ¢ 
Interior, Fri 
K. Lane ske 
with a sure| 
out of the | 
dance of hise| 
ence the p’ 
Washington 
dition: 

“The call 
thinking, 
ning, engine 
statesman 
For weare qt 
passing out ( 
rough-and-1 
period of ou 
tional lift 
which we 
dealt whol 
with men 
things, in 
period of mo 
tensive dev 
ment, in whi 
must seek tc 
the special ¢ 
ties of the 
dividual t 
whether that 
be an acre ol 
ert, a barre 
oil, a mou! 
cafion, the fl 
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OTHING PROVES MERIT LIKE SUCCESS! 

Through sheer quality WHITE OWL has won, we believe, 

the largest sales of any cigar in the country. American smokers 

know value and they have found that nowhere else can 10c 

secure a full-size Invincible cigar which carries such a fine 

selection of leaf, wrapped in imported Sumatra. Made and 
suaranteed by the General Cigar Co., Inc. Try White Owl. 


C : 
straight Zenerak Cigar Co, ING. 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
x of SI: $4.75 } 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Mosquito Remedies 
and Cures 


OME of our economists place the 
S value of a human life at from three 

to five thousand dollars, according 
to the age of the individual. Other in- 
vestigators say that this estimate is too 
low, and establish a figure several times 
greater. If a person were to base his de- 
termination of the value of a life on the 
care that is exercised by some communi- 
ties in the conservation of the health and 
life of its citizens, the foregoing esti- 
mates would appear to be a hundred or 
more times too high. In fact the indiffer- 
ence exercised in many localities with 
respect to the physical well-being of the 
population leads one to believe that the 
value of a human life as fixed by a Vir- 
ginia judge was about correct. . 

This particular jurist was presiding in 
a case where a darky named Zeke was 
being tried on a charge of petty larceny. 
The prosecuting attorney had been de- 
voting many minutes to the delivery of 
some severely abusive language concern- 
ing the defendant. Finally, when Zeke 
couldn’t stand the attack any longer, he 
said: “‘Jedge, if dis heah man don’ stop 
talkin’ dat way ’bout me, I’ll jes’ natully. 
haf to kill him.” ‘‘ Now, Zeke,”’ warned 
the judge, ‘‘I want you to be careful about 
what you say and do, for if you kill this 
lawyer I’ll have to fine you a dollar and 
give you two days in jail.” 

In a number of communities through- 
out the United States the expense in- 
curred in undertaking work that would 
result in saving scores of lives would 
amount to only a few cents per person 
per year, and yet such preventive meas- 
ures are completely ignored. The season 
has arrived when our lively little ac- 
quaintance, the mosquito, is with us 
again. It cannot be denied that his life 
in some communities is not the same old 
merry round of pleasure that it once was; 
however, we have more mosquitoes than 
are necessary, and certainly more than 
are justified in view of the low cost re- 
quired to rid the country of the pest. 

The mosquito is not only a nuisance, 
but is the one and only agent that trans- 
mits malaria from one person to another. 
In addition, this insect is a conveyor of 
yellow fever, filariasis and dengue fever. 
Malaria, however, is the disease most 
commonly transmitted by mosquitoes 
and is a far more serious ailment in this country and 
throughout the world than is generally supposed. The 
development of some of the richest agricultural lands in 
America has been retarded by the extraordinary prevalence 
of malarial mosquitoes, and even now, in congested sec- 
tions of the East, many communities have failed to realize 
their possibilities because of the mosquito pest. 

Malaria is not a difficult disease to fight, though even 
to-day it is responsible for one-fifth of all the sickness that 
occurs in the tropics. People suffering from malaria may 
be able to withstand the fevers of this troublesome and 
persistent disease, but if attacked by pneumonia, dysen- 
tery, or some other common ailment, they are likely to 
succumb to the new disease because of their already weak- 
ened condition. If the malarial patient does survive, the 
parasites will eventually die out of themselves. 

Years ago it was believed that the air and exhalations 
from marshes produced malaria, as the disease was most 
common in such regions. It has since been proved that 
the parasites of malaria do not exist in the soil, decaying 
vegetation or the air and water of marshes. The infection 
can be introduced into the blood of a healthy person only 
through the beak of one of the insects that has bitten some 
person already suffering from malaria. 

Of all the different species of mosquitoes only the female 
Anopheles transmits malaria, as the male of this type does 
not bite. The Anopheles variety can be distinguished from 
other mosquitoes by its peculiar habit of resting with its 
head down. In other words, it appears almost to stand 
on its head, whereas other mosquitoes when resting or 
biting appear humpbacked. Therefore if the insect you 
happen to notice is sort of standing on its head, hit him 
twice as hard, for he may be a carrier of malaria. 
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PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE ESSEX COUNTY MOSQUITO EXTERMINATION COMMISSION 
A New Jersey Mosquito Inspector Hunting for Wrigglers That Will Soon 
Become Mosquitoes 


The Anopheles is far less annoying than other mosqui- 
toes, for it seldom bites in the daytime and does not often 
attack a person who is moving about. The bite is also less 
painful, and the hum of the insect is not so loud as that of 
other varieties. A recent Federal investigation showed that 
Anopheles mosquitoes can subsist on food composed of 
either living organisms or their dead remains, and, con- 
trary to popular belief, ‘it appears that the purer and more 
sterile the waters may be, so long as they contain sufficient 
food, the more suitable they are for Anopheles breeding.” 
This would seem to account for the fact that rain-water 
puddles and seepage pools frequently permit much more 
prolific breeding than near-by stagnant waters. It also 
serves to emphasize the danger of doing more harm than 
good by cleaning the refuse from such places as sloughs 
and stagnant puddles, unless adequate provision is made 
for subsequent drainage, oiling or fish control. 

The way to rid a community of the mosquito pest is to 
attack the nuisance atitssource. Proper drainage of pools, 
ditches, streams and pondsis an essential remedial measure. 
It is more effective as a permanent proposition, and in the 
long run is less costly, than the temporary and continuous 
method of oiling. In Essex County, New Jersey, the 
mosquito commission found that satisfactory results were 
obtained from cutting the grasses and high weeds that 
grow on both sides of the ditches. This cutting is com- 
menced at the end of the growing season, so that one 
cutting is sufficient. Its object is to prevent the vegetable 
growth from falling into and obstructing the circulation 
of the water. This late-season cutting is less costly than 
spring and summer cutting or the pulling out of the dead 
growth. The cost of this cutting has amounted to about 
one-fifth of a cent a foot. 


This same commission s 
results by using tile pipe 
wooden flumes. The cost 
inch pipe was $2.02 a fi 
inch pipe cost $3.96 a foo! 

Oiling as an antim 
should be supplements 
When the funds availa 
are limited, oiling proy 
stitute remedy. In this 
face of the water must be. 
continuously covered y 
Mosquito larve are 
this oil film with their 
and so drown and die. 
and satisfactorily used to 
builders of the Panama Ga: 
ravages of malaria. __ 

The larve of mosqui 
in bodies of water of con 
They are found only n 
such water. It is unn 
pensive to oil ponds or 
be more economically t 
or drainage. An ordinary 
useful for oiling limited 2 
and small streams con’ 
water may be satisfacto 
using an oil drip. This - 
cient number of drops o 
the moving water surface 
tinuous thin film. Lakes 
the edges of stagnant ri 
care of by a spraying machine wi 
pump mounted on a small flat- 
boat. =. 

Recent investigations hay 
fishes are effective eradic 
mosquito in its aquatic stages. 
fish known as the top minnow 
cient destroyer of mosquito larva, 
minnow seeks its food at the wate} 
face and thrives under conditior| 
will not satisfactorily support otlr 
life. It is prolific, and since it di 
lay eggs but gives birth to well-dey 
young, it requires no special envirct 
for depositing and hatching eggs. ! 
minnows eat the larve before the: 
day old. a) a 

In order to secure satisfactory } 
in mosquito elimination through 
of these and other fish it is 
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the authorities to insure tha 
protected not only from other 
predacious fish but from fisherme| 
would like to use the small minn 
bait. In some cases it has been p' 
to connect larve-infested 4 
swamps with ponds that have been well supplied 
minnows. Whenever this was done large numbe 
minnows entered these waters and destroyed 
a surprisingly short time. ; 
The star-headed minnow has also been fo’ 
antimalarial work, as also have roach minnoy 
the latter kept a well ten feet long, five feet wi 
feet deep wholly free from mosquito larve 
months. Later this well was accidentally sp: 
oil, which killed the roach minnows, and whe 
evaporated mosquito larve appeared in la 
No matter how much work is done during 
years, we shall likely have some of the mosquite 
us, so it is not out of place to mention a few re 
may be used to protect one from these dang 
Oil of pennyroyal or spirits of camphor rubbe 
face and hands or dropped upon: the pillow at 
keep mosquitoes away for a time. Oil of 
another good substance to use, but the odor 
able to some people. Oil of peppermint and 
also used by many people in regions where m 
plentiful. One of the most highly recomme: 
tives is made by mixing one ounce of oil of e@ 
one ounce of spirits of camphor and one-half 0 
Several drops of this solution placed on a towel 
over the head of the bed will probably keep ( 
away. If this is not effective a few drops of the liq! 
be rubbed on the face and hands. ‘e 
. Practically all these solutions possess the 
vantage, which is that they lose their effica 
night is over. Certain varieties of mosqui 
very best biting in the early morning hours, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
the time we are usually sleeping most soundly our supply 
of preventives generally fails to protect us, unless we are 
fortunate enough to wake up before dawn and give our- 
selves another application of the remedy. 

In some homes powders and fumigants are used to rid 
them of mosquitoes. The burning of pyrethrum powder— 
Dalmatian insect powder—in a room at night will free the 
place of the insects. This powder gives off a pungent smoke 
which stupefies the mosquitoes and causes them to fall to 
the floor. If the windows are open, however, this preven- 
tive does not work so well, and if they are closed the 
person must sit in a cloud of smoke, which may be effec- 
tive but not pleasant. Sulphur cioxide and several other 
compounds, when burned, are efficient mosquito preven- 
tives, and one investigator states that in Japan the burning 
of dried orange peel is recommended. 

Probably the simplest and most satisfactory remedy for 
mosquito bites is an application of moist toilet soap. When 
this is rubbed on the puncture the irritation soon passes 
away. Other suggested remedies include alcohol, glycerin, 
ammonia and camphor. When a person has been infected 
and malaria develops the United States Public Health 
Service suggests treatment as follows: 


For an acute attack ten grains of quinine sulphate by 
mouth three times a day for a period of at least three or 
four days, to be followed by ten grains every night before 
retiring for a period of eight weeks. For infected persons 
not having acute symptoms at the time, only the eight- 
weeks’ treatment is required. The proportionate doses for 
children are: Under one year, one-half grain; one year, 
one grain; two years, two grains; three and four years, 
three grains; five, six and seven years, four grains; eight, 
nine and ten years, six grains; eleven, twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen years, eight grains; fifteen years and older, ten 
grains. 


Various mosquito-trapping devices are in use in different 
localities. One plan, which takes advantage of the insect’s 
habit of seeking a dark place in which to sleep during the 
day, consists in placing a wooden box, whose three dimen- 
sions are each about one foot, on a high shelf or near 
the ceiling in a shady corner of the room, and permitting the 
mosquitoes to enter the box when they seek shelter on the 
arrival of daylight. The box, or trap, which is lined with 
a dark-green napped woolen fabric or baize, has a hinged 
door in one side and this is left open until the mosquitoes 
have entered. Those that do not go into the box by choice 
can be encouraged to do so by being stirred from other 
resting places by using a duster or broom. Later the door 
of the trap is closed, and then, through a small hole that 
may be uncovered in the top of the box, a teaspoonful of 
benzine is introduced, and all the mosquitoes inside are 
killed. The box is then aired and replaced. 

Perhaps the simplest plan for catching mosquitoes with- 
out crushing them on the wall or ceiling is to fasten a small 
metal funnel on to 
the end of a long 
stick, then plug or 
fill the hole in the 
bottom of the fun- 
nel and pour a 
couple of spoon- 
fuls of kerosene 
into the recepta- 
cle. The funnel, 
by means of the 
stick, is then 
pressed quickly 
against the ceiling, 
inclosing one 
mosquito after an- 
other. When cap- 
tured in this way 
the insect tries to 
fly and is caught 
in the kerosene. 
Those resting on 
thewalls caneasily 
be driven to the 
ceiling. All the 
mosquitoes in 4 
bedroom may be 
trapped by this 
method before a 
person retires. A 
tin can or cup 
may be nailed to 
a long stick and 
used instead of a 
funnel. 

Let us not un- 
derrate the mos- 
quito menace or 
relax our efforts to 
better the health 
and increase the 
productivity of 
the nation by 
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eradicating the pest. Over in southern Italy 2,000,000 
hectares of valuable land remain uncultivated on account 
of malaria. The Italian Government reports more than 
1,800,000 cases of malaria annually, with 15,000 deaths. 
This means a loss of millions in money to the people of that 
country, aside from the high mortality. Here in the 
United States properties in many communities would be 
worth more if there were no mosquitoes, and thousands 
of acres in the rich lowlands of our Mississippi Valley 
would be utilized if these insects were eliminated. 

Down in Texas about three years ago one large city 
undertook to control the mosquito pest. All known 
methods of attack were employed, and an educational cam- 
paign was conducted to mold public opinion and secure 
codperation.’ The annual cost has been less than three 
cents a person, and the yearly death rate has been reduced 
from 19.3 per 100,000 to 5.4 per 100,000, or a reduction of 
seventy-two per cent. Such results furnish evidence that 
it pays to use all the knowledge and weapons we can com- 
mand in clearing our land of the mosquito pest. 


Standardized Electricity 


URING the war we heard a lot of talk concerning the 

benefits of standardization. Efforts along this line in 
many industries brought splendid results, and in business 
circles it was commonly believed that our war experiences 
in eliminating waste and increasing efficiency would be 
remembered and that in future times staple articles would 
be in less variety and would be more interchangeable. 

The practice of initiative and originality in the United 
States has developed a common mind that takes special 
delight in creating something different. This condition 
has fostered individuality to such an extent that most 
Americans are only happy when they can state as a fact 
that their particular product is not only the best ever but 
is unlike anything produced elsewhere. 

This aggressiveness in creating a great variety of articles 
has its wasteful features and is not so much of a national 
virtue as was once supposed. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we are a nation made up of people from all countries 
and possessed of different temperaments, we must learn 
to think in the same units. There is no good reason, for 
instance, why there should be two kinds of ton. A man 
in one state will produce 2240 pounds of a certain raw ma- 
terial and will be paidforaton. A little later 2000 pounds 
of this same product is sold in another locality and the 
purchaser is supposed to have received a ton of the 
material. 

It is likely that in no other business is there such great 
want for standardization as in the electrical industry. 
The big need of the present day is for one kind of elec- 
tricity, one frequency and one voltage. There is absolutely 
no reason why we should not have the same standardized 
electric service in all our homes throughout the land. 
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At the present time the most prevalent kind of ele 
is the 110-volt, sixty-cycle alternating current. | 
wouldn’t this answer for every household purpose’ g 
standardization would not interfere with the mul 
direct or alternating current of special Voltages. 
quencies for commercial and industrial establis 
where skilled mechanics are on hand to handle 
these complicated currents. 
In many cities to-day one section of the town il 
supplied with direct-current service while another 
will have alternating-current electricity. In such 
t 
when the householder moves from the first sectior)f 
town to the alternating-current district he will fj . 
his electric washing machine, fans and other motor r 
appliances are useless. Again, if the same citizen, 
his family from a city supplied with twenty-fiy.c 
service to a community that uses sixty-cycle cum 
electrical appliances will probably fail to operat 
factorily and may be put out of use altogether by |p 
out. Similar troubles frequently occur even wl, 
householder only moves within the limits of th's 
electric company’s system, if he goes from a 1x 
where one voltage is used to a district where ecurret 
different voltage is supplied. 
For many years the public has suffered great loss 
endured much annoyance from this lack of el} 
standardization. It is also true that the electricat 
suffers in the matter through having to carry large 8) 
of duplicate stocks for the various voltages and { 
ferent currents. Manufacturers of electrical ort 
are also penalized by having to provide a large asscy 
of equipment for a variety of types of electric servic! 
responsibility for all this waste’ appears to lie enti]; 
the shoulders of the electrical industry as a whole, 
I asked O. H. Caldwell, electrical engineer and auic 
on electrical merchandising, to give me the point |: 
of the forward-looking men in his industry on this sp 
Said he: “No one will expect electric-utility compiii 
throw out existing large investments in seldom-usi|, 
trical apparatus. But as changes and additions arp 
in their systems from time to time these can all ber 
direction of that kind of current that is agreed up 
standard. A majority of our cities use 110-yolt alte'z 
current, but a few communities have selected 1{- 
sixty-cycle service as their new standard, believir| 
the extra ten volts provide worth-while economies, 
just what the standard electricity will be for househ« 
throughout the country, this is a subject for the elit 
industry to discuss and decide upon. , 
“In times past the decision as to the kind of eleir 
that should be used has been left to the designing en} 
whose verdict has been shaped chiefly by local engire 
considerations. Too often these engineers have conil 
only efficiencies in the generating end and have fa: 
devote sufficient attention to the uses of the elt 
service in t: 
sumer’s pr 
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[° the Hupmobile were a 
living creature, the word 
devotion would exactly de- 
scribe the qualities which 
actually endear 1t to the 
average family. 


It so seldom sulks; it is so 
ready and willing; it performs 
so faithfully, that it repays, 
over and over, the confidence 
people place in it. 


Without question, these are 
the underlying reasons for 
the great good will in which 
the Hupmobile is held every- 
where. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

assortment of different kinds of attachment plugs and 
receptacles. It is only necessary to visit any large electric 
shop in order to find that the household appliances there 
on sale are equipped with eight or ten different types of 
attachment plugs. Some are square, others round, while 
many have prongs that are tandem or parallel. It is like- 
wise true that in the baseboards of American homes that 
are equipped for electricity there is an array of receptacles 
equally varied. 

There are thirty-seven different kinds of attachment 
plugs in electrical use to-day. There should be but one. 
Public convenience and the public purse demand a stand- 
ardization of electricity and electrical appliances. Also 
while we are cleaning house along this line let us not over- 
look the matter of a proper location for electric and other 
meters in the home. If these were located on the porch 
or in the cellar so that, in the latter case, the dial could be 
read through the cellar window, as might easily be done 
with a little planning, the housewife would be saved im- 
measurable annoyance from the trackings of the muddy 
feet of electric, gas and water meter readers. Furthermore, 
if this plan were followed the utility companies would have 
their meter-reading expense and trouble cut in two, re- 
sulting in corresponding economies to the public. It isa 
simple matter to have the meters properly located when 
houses are being designed and built. 


Saving Our Teeth 


HE early decay of the teeth of civilized people is due 

largely to an improper diet. There is some foundation 
in truth for the statement that in the matter of education 
we have progressed far more rapidly along intellectual and 
moral lines than along physical. We have learned how 
to take care of intricate mechanical devices and rather 
neglected that supreme machine, the human body. 

In ages past man needed no dentifrices for his mouth, 
and teeth were cleaned and disinfected several times daily 
by the abundance of acids in the juices of fruits that were 
eaten. The teeth of the early races were also strengthened 
and polished by the exercise they got in cracking nuts and 
chewing fibrous roots. In truth all evidences point to the 
fact that the farther we have got away from a natural diet 
and a primitive environment the more trouble we have 
experienced from mouth infection and dental decay. 

One investigator recently produced proofs that appeared 
to show that the removal of cellulose from our foods 
through refining processes is tending to reduce the size and 
number of human teeth in each mouth. In fact, the mouth 
has become more of an opening merely through which we 
swallow than an efficient machine for masticating food. 
The skulls of ancient people that have been dug up show 
better teeth than those in our heads to-day. 

Careful studies have brought to light the fact that there 
is a direct relationship between tooth decay and an in- 
fected condition of the stomach. The teeth, like other 
structures in the human body, remain sound until the 
general vital resistance of the person is lowered. One 
modern school of medical men now maintains that infec- 
tion of the mouth is more often the result of intestinal 
trouble than it is the cause of such disease. If this is true, 
then it follows that constipation and an excess of protein in 
the diet, both of which are largely responsible for intestinal 
toxemia, are important factors in the development of 
dental decay. A well-known medical writer recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is just as important for the con- 
servation of the teeth to keep the colon healthy and clean 
and free from particles of putrefying food remnants as to 
brush the teeth. 

It is generally agreed that dental decay is promoted by 
a diet made up of foods that contain very little calcium or 
lime. The teeth are more dependent upon an adequate 
supply of lime than any other parts of the body structure. 
An average individual uses up from fifteen to twenty-three 
grains of lime in the activities of each day. The entire body 
contains only 4.2 pounds of this essential element. If the 
lime that is lost from the body every twenty-four hours is 
not made up by the absorption of a new supply from the 
food that is eaten serious consequences will result. 

It is easy to determine the amount of lime that should 
be taken into the body in the form of food each day by 
simply remembering that approximately sixty per cent of 
the lime of the food that is eaten is absorbed. If a body 
requires twenty grains daily, then it is plain that the food 
in the day’s diet should contain not less than thirty-three 
grains of lime. If less of this bone-making element is taken 
into the system than passes out the result is that the tissues 
demand and take lime from the blood, and this latter fluid, 
in order to protect and replenish its store of lime, secures 
the element by robbing the bones and teeth, thus causing 
these parts to become softened and less resistant to dis- 
ease and the forces of disintegration. 

It is estimated that the consumption of meat in the 
United States amounts to about 250 pounds a person 
a year. In normal times the consumption of sugar is 
approximately four ounces per capita each day. These 
two items, with butter and several other common foods 
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containing but a minimum of lime, form the bulk of the 
food consumed by the average American citizen at the 
present time. Meat contains less than one grain of lime 
to the pound. A pound of wheat contains four grains; a 
pound of fine flour, one grain; a pint of milk, fourteen 
grains; a pint of cream, eleven grains; a pound of peas or 
beans, fifteen grains; a pound of butter contains but a 
small fraction of one grain, while a pound of sugar con- 
tains no lime at all. 

These figures show how easy it is for a person to arrange 
a day’s diet so that it will contain an adequate supply of 
calories and yet give the body only one-fifth or even one- 
tenth the amount of lime needed to make up the day’s loss 
from natural activities. If the diet of a person is such that 
the daily loss of lime amounts to only ten grains, this 
deficiency in a year’s time will total more than one-half 
pound, or a loss of more than twelve per cent of the entire 
lime content of the body. 

Thorough mastication of food also tends to benefit the 
teeth. The vigorous chewing of what we eat not only 
causes an abundant flow of saliva, which acts to cleanse 
the teeth, but the teeth are scoured by contact with the 
food, and the action of the jaw muscles brings a larger sup- 
ply of blood to the teeth. The flow of saliva is greater with 
dry food than with food that is liquid or moist. Extensive 
experiments have shown that saliva is a natural and effi- 
cient mouth wash, for in a healthy individual this product 
is well supplied with elements that are unfavorable to the 
development of harmful bacteria. Foods that contain a 
large percentage of cellulose tend to give the teeth a good 
scouring. c 

Uncooked foodstuffs are beneficial to the teeth and act 
to prevent scurvy. Certain fruits, especially the apple, 
promote an abundant flow of saliva when chewed, and 
serve as an effective dentifrice through supplying a 
quantity of disinfecting acid to the mouth. Many good 
foods are seriously damaged by being cooked at too high 
a temperature or by being heated for toolongatime. When 
oatmeal, for instance, is subjected to a long cooking the 
lime salts are rendered insoluble. 

All of this, however, does not mean that the toothbrush 
and a good dentifrice have no place in the preservation of 
the teeth of modern man. On the other hand, the mouth 
that is carefully brushed several times daily is a much 
cleaner and healthier cavity than the mouth which is 
neglected. 

I have talked recently with two recognized authorities. 
From them I learned that all tooth pastes and powders 
used in the hygiene of the mouth should have that texture 
which will enable a person easily to remove, with the aid 
of a toothbrush, such substances as lightly adhere to the 
surfaces of the teeth. . All other substances should be re- 
moved by the dentists or dental hygienists. No tooth 
pastes or powders should contain materials which will cut, 
scratch, chafe or abrade the enamel of the teeth or the 
mucous membrane adjacent to them, or remove by 
chemical action any substances sticking to the teeth or 
gums. 

Summing up, it appears that the way to build and keep 
good teeth in the human head is to eat a sufficient quantity 
of those foods that contain an abundance of calcium or 
lime. It is also essential that we avoid constipation, keep 
our mouths alkaline, eat plenty of fruit and raw foods that 
contain high percentages of cellulose and require vigorous 
mastication, and cleanse our teeth with a brush and a safe 
dentifrice carefully and frequently each and every day. I 
would hardly agree with those who declare that dental 
decay threatens the race with extinction, but it is easy to 
believe that the preservation of the nation’s teeth is a work 
worth while. ‘ 


The Chemistry of the Body 


I Feces ee to disease in people depends very largely on 
healthy red blood, which is only created in the body by 
a sufficiency of nutritious food. But each day we are 
getting farther away from Nature and becoming more a 
race that is sustained by eating artificial products designed 
by chemists in laboratories. 

Never before was the world so badly in need of normal, 
healthy children and vigorous manhood. The nations of 
Europe since 1913 have shown a twenty-five per cent 
decrease in births. Here in the United States approxi- 
mately 500,000 children die annually. This is caused less 
by a lack of food quantity than by a deficiency in food 
nourishment, In this connection, and while we are pon- 
dering on the question of where the workers of to-morrow 
are to come from, let us remember that the quality of the 
brain of a child is determined largely by conditions during 
the prenatal period, and the whole physical future of every 
individual is chiefly decided and shaped before he is four 
years old. 

Some human foods that are now being sold with im- 
punity will kill animals that are fed on them for a short 
period of time. hese same foods would be as fatal to 
children if used as an exclusive diet. In fact, they are 
fatal, but the evil results develop slowly and consequently 
are not so definite. 


It is food that furnishes the human body wi 
live and work, just as gasoline furnishes , 
automobile. One hundred bushels of 
cient energy, if it were all converted into 
temperature of twenty tons of water from th 
the boiling point. In other words, this qua 
as a human fuel, has the power to dey 
horse-power hours of work. In additi 
substances which are required for the bo 
degree for all the organs, and the pro 
the muscles are built, practically all food 
amount of certain substances called vita 
though furnishing no material quantity o 
material, are nevertheless absolutely 
proper working of the body machinery, 
ing, the vitamines serve the human sys 
oil serves the automobile. They do not gin 
material, and yet are essential to the smc 
the working parts of every individual. 

We may take a quart of milk, a handful of 
a dozen eggs or a pound of wheat, and if 
one of these substances the results will 
greater or less extent sixteen elements are 
The human body contains all of these ele: 
be constantly supplied with them throug, 
food. Unfortunately some of the foods 
through a process of refinement that remoy 
of these elements entirely and greatly 
centage content of several of the element 

A great many people do not realize th 
ments are concerned the composition of an 
egg is precisely the same as the compositior 
being. If we were to take a healthy man of ay 
and reduce him to his constituent parts w: 
approximately 3500 cubic feet of illuminat 
about $3.15. We would also get enough 
4000 lead pencils; sufficient fat to mam 
good-sized candles; a supply of iron that 
small spike; and an ample quantity of ph 
produce 750,000 matches. In addition to the eli 
mentioned, the human body contains sixty lumps of| 
more than four pounds of lime, eighteen spoonfuls 
and small proportions of magnesium, sulphur, | 
chloric acid, chloride of potash and starch. Th! 
ounces of phosphorus in the bones and brain of the a} 
man would provide enough poison to kill 200 peop 

Not so long ago a great scientist took up the y 
demonstrating just what an important part the n 
salts play in plant life. This investigator placed a) 
grain in a solution of water, iron oxide, calcium r| 
magnesium sulphate, potassium nitrate, potassiur 
phosphate and potassium chloride. In this soluti 
cereal attained to normal, healthy growth, but in 
solutions from each of which one or more of the n 
salts had been omitted the plant was seriously af 
When a grain of the cereal was placed in a solutio 
was deficient in iron the plant later was lacking 
development of chlorophyll, which substance giv 
plant its green color and corresponds with the hemo; 
or red coloring matter of the human blood. Just as 
can be no satisfactory vegetable life without chlor 
there can be no animal life without hemoglobin. 
depend on iron for their existence. 

Other experiments with plant life have shown that 
potassium is not present in plentiful supply the gro 
the leaves is favored, but the fruits, stems and flowe 
to develop in normal fashion. Potassium has been 
to be active in the formation of sugars and starche 
similar fashion research has indicated that magni 
calcium, silicon, and even manganese exert a po’ 
influence in the growth and development of the dif 
kinds of plants. The time will come when scientific th 
will give far greater consideration to the idea thi 
differences in the physical and mental characterist 
the various peoples of the earth are largely caused t 
differences in the foods these races consume. 

One of the mysteries of'life is how Nature is able ti 
certain mineral compounds that are deadly poisons < 
change the substances that when absorbed into the h 
system their action is not only without harmful effect 
is actually beneficial. Iodine, for instance, would no 
healthy solution to swallow, but when the thyroid gl 
deprived of it the health of the whole body is sure to s 

This lack of understanding of the chemical practi 
Nature has led us into many errors. When the ch 
analyzes a quantity of human blood he reports the 
iron of the red corpuscles is iron oxide. However, ! 
fact that the iron in the blood does not exist in such 
The failure of the public to understand that a defic 
of certain minerals in the body cannot be remedied si 
by going to a drug store and purchasing supplies of mi 
salts to take internally has worked much harm to hu 
generally and has built large fortunes for the m 
turers of patent medicines. The various minera 
are contained in the blood and organs of the hu 
are present in complicated forms that canno 
duplicated in the laboratory practices of man. 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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and the whole world sails in view “ 


HE world of romance is 


yours tonight —any night. 
There’s a party this eve- 
ning at a fifty-thousand-dollar 
apartment on Fifth Avenue. 
Attend it, with Paramount. 
Great doings! 

There’s a lordly yacht sail- 
ing the southern seas with 
Wealth, Beauty (and maybe 
a Beast) aboard. Play stow- 
away with Paramount, and 
watch the skein of events 
unwind! 

There’s a shot in the dark 
and a clatter of hoofs on the 
windswept western plains. 


Production 


 rAmous PLAYERS~ LASKY CORPORATION 


Lhe dusk is a-thrill with pleasure 


Lctures 
WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 


ESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Director General 
NEW YOR) 


OF THE LATEST 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


ALPHABETICALLY LISTED 


© 


JOHN BARRYMORE in 
“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
Directed by John S. Robertson 


There’s a burst of laughter 
rane aeiisteot tears. ...i. 
hopess. eee loves, and the 
deep, bell note of tragedy! 


““THE COPPERHEAD” 
With Lionel Barrymore 

A Directed by Charles Maigne 

With eyes to see, the gates a 

of TOoMmance are open to you 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 
“WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE?” 


right now. 


“The whole world sails in 


“«EVERYWOMAN” 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


view” at the theatre that shows 
Paramount Pictures. “The 
dusk is a-thrill with pleasure,”’ 
at the theatre that proclaims 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 
“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 


“Tt’s a Paramount Picture’ 


—in lobby, advertisement and 
poster. 


WILLIAM S. HART in 
“THE TOLL GATE” 
A William S. Hart Production 


“THE SEA.WOLF”’ 


Production 


*«SHUCKLEBERRY FINN” 
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The Diary of a Bride - 


“JUNE 24th—I really ought to go over 
that 24th with red ink—this being a red 
letter day. For today we bought a silver 
Tea Set!—with the money Uncle Parry 
gave us. 


“T’ve been a whole week buying it. Things that 
are to last a lifetime shouldn’t be bought in a hurry, 
mother says. So I’ve poked around and priced 
Tea Sets and asked questions. 


“Every night I’ve come home and thought and 
considered and debated with myself. My thoughts 
always kept turning back to one set I’d seen early in 
the week. This morning I knew I’d never be 
happy another minute until ¢Aat set was mine! So 
at noon Bob met me and we went down to Gifford’s 
and bought it! It’s the Dorchester pattern in 
Wallace Silver Plate and it’s a beauty. Simple and 
plain—and so distinctive. 


“Bob is just crazy about it, too. And old Mr. 
Practicality that he is, he wanted to know right away 
if we could get our other silver to’. match—knives 
and forks and spoons and things. And Mr. Gifford 
said we could, and he showed us the Hudson pattern. 
It’s just the kind of a pattern I’ve always liked— 
and so reasonable, too. So now our silver problem 
is settled, and—Oh! I’m so happy!” 


The Wallace Hostess Book 


A beautiful book of 36 pages, written by 
Winnifred S. Fales, a recognized authority on social 
matters, that tells in text and pictures just what 
every woman needs to know to give her assurance 
on all occasions and to win admiration as a hostess. 
Profusely illustrated with correct table settings. Sent 
postpaid for 50c. Address Publication Division, 


Trace R.WALLACE’’mark 
Sectional Silver Plate 
Teaspoons, Set of Six, 

$3.25. Combinations in 

Chests, $40.00, up. Guar- 

anteed without time limit. 


R.WALLACE & SONS MEG. Co. 


Wallingford 


— Connecticut 
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PDEGINNING 


YO Wille ATLANTIC 
By Charles P. Craig 


in April and running 

through to June, to be continued further 
after the heated term, a committee repre- 
senting the governments of the United States 
and Canada is in session at the lake ports 
and at various interior points to consider an 


| improvement to be made by the two coun- 


tries together. Nothing exactly like this has 
ever been done before in this country. And 
yet it is a logical development of what has 
gone before. 

The improvement under consideration is 
the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going traffic through the St. Lawrence. 
Under the treaty of 1854 the United States 
has rights of navigation in the St. Lawrence 
from its source to its mouth. Our ships 
have the same right to go and come through 
the river and on the same terms as a British 
vessel. 

Under the treaty of 1909 the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission was created, having 
jurisdiction over the boundary waters. In 
some matters the commission exercises final 
authority, in others it is the proper body 
through which action should be initiated. 
So when the Western States and the North- 
western Provinces sought a new outlet to 
the sea it was to the International Joint 
Commission that the inquiry was referred— 
whether it ought to be opened and what 
was the best way of going about it. 

For the last ten years the commission has 
been accustomed to hold its sessions on 
either side of the boundary. Now for the 
first time it has been authorized to go up 
and down the land in both countries, wher- 
ever the facts as to this improvement are 


to be developed, with the object of. 
a plan and policy that will atte the 
purpose of the two nations, 

_ Any way you look at it, the trap 
tion system of this country is sho | 
requirements. Railroad men com, 
the shortage in terms of billions of 
manufacturers are worried about 
of fuel and raw materials because { 
portation shortage; shippers are 
over deliveries delinquent because |'{ 
portation shortage; bankers are arr 
sive over postponed settlements ji, 
by transportation shortage. Eyeryi 
over it. 

“Existing facilities,” said the Cy 
of Commerce of the United States, 4 
adequate to meet the increasing j¢ 
the nation.” That is a conseryatiy§s 
ment. It was issued just about a yy 
It is truer with every day of ing 
need. 

This is nosudden discovery. Our j 
system has been creaking and sa 
under its load for years. James’. 
pointed out ten years ago that it } 
possible to get freight delivered if 74 
be transferred at any terminal poini‘ 
crisis has already arrived,” he said 
then, by private administration olp 
administration, the railroads hay 
engaged in a desperate effort to s\\ 
the crisis. To meet it and master it; 
means within their reach was out) 
question. 

In January, 1918, the railroad| 
down completely. An embargo was] 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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People are still going about with their 
eyes eagerly alight, hunting for the 
honest man and the honest product. 


When that search is rewarded, noth- 
ing but betrayal can break or lessen 
their allegiance. 


It has been pathetically true from the 
beginning of time, that men admire 
honor in others even when they have 
smirched it in themselves. 


Humanity may be a million years old 
in point of time, but it is as young as 
this morning’s sun in its pursuit of 
the ideal. 


After two thousand years of disap- 
pointment and disillusion, the eternal 
verities and the eternal values. still 
prevail. 


The elemental truths are still true; 
the man whose word is-good is still 
the secret hero of our inmost hearts. 


We smile, perhaps, at the spectacular 
triumph of the trickster; but while 
we smile, we hate the trick by which 
he filched that sham success. 


Even in an era of unbridled extrav- 
agance, when, on the surface, men 
appear to have lost all sense of pro- 
portion, that which is sound, and 
good, and true, is more admired, and 
more desired, than ever. 


In such feverish times, the mediocre 
and the meretricious only seem to be 
admitted to equality with that which 
is worthy because they fall heir to 
the overflow which excellence is un- 
able to supply. 


The process of discrimination be- 
tween the sham and the solid, the 
superficial and the substantial, goes 


on, just as before, without inter- 
ruption. 


That which is unworthy carries its 
own punishment, and its own penalty 
—its true character is inevitably dis- 
closed’ in due time, even though a 
temporary prosperity comes to it 
from the caprice of the unthinking. 


When “‘the tumult and the shouting”’ 
dies down, the strong man, the strong 
institution, the true artist, and the 
true workman, in any and every vo- 
cation, is more solidly entrenched 
than ever. 


Even though it be surrounded and 
seemingly obscured by sham and pre- 
tense, nothing in this world is dis- 
covered so surely as solid merit. 


Nothing stands out so strikingly, by 
way of contrast, as genuineness and 
genius. 


No special and painstaking effort of 
hand or heart, or brain or brawn, 
that goes to the building of some- 
thing superior, is ever wasted. 


Cheapness and compromise, substitu- 
tion and surrender—these, in the long 
run, are the real sources of waste. 


The unceasing search of the mass of 
mankind for that which is good and 
enduring—this is the only law of sup- 
ply and demand with which the supe- 
rior craftsman need concern himself. 


Let him dedicate his life to the satis- 
faction of this restless hunger of the 
human heart, and he can, if he will, 
remove himself beyond the reach of 
rivalry. 


This is the truth that embodies all 
truth; this is the truth that makes 
men free. 


Copyright 1920, Cadillac Motor Car Company 
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Varnishes— Staite amanmels ~ 


Purposely Made for 
All Building Construction 


NDERNEATH these up-piled masses 
of concrete and brick, that man_ has 
reared high against the sky to house busi- 
ness, is a skeleton of steel, hidden from 
sight by the masonry which surrounds it. 


But it is painted, always, to “Save the 
Surface.’ And it must be coated with a 
covering that will give maximum durability. 


Long before the first skyscraper was built, 
Lucas founded its business on a policy of 
making for every purpose a paint specially 
designed to meet its particular requirements. 
Thus maximum durability is always assured. 
That is why the backbone of so many of our 
modern temples of industry is Lucas coated. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns 


John lucas & Co. ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. BUFFALO, N. ¥. DENVER, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
RICHMOND, VA, SAVANNAH, GA 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

It was as though a great machine had be- 
come hopelessly clogged and could not be 
started again until the obstructions were 
picked out of the gears and from between 
the rollers. That was in the height of war 
activity and during the fiercest winter that 
has been experienced in a generation. But 
in 1919, after the armistice and during an 
extraordinarily mild winter, the railroads 
broke down again. Again an embargo was 
ordered. The machine had to stop till the 
gears could be cleared. 

In the winter of 1920 the railroads got 
by without any extensive embargoes and 
for once the lines were kept open at the 
terminals through the season. That was 
possible because beginning last July the 
Railroad Administration and the Grain Ad- 
ministration, working together, permitted 
no wheat to move until there was a place to 
put it. The terminals were kept open, but 
the wheat, instead of being caught in a jam 
in the dense-traffic area, was dammed back 
on the farms and in the country elevators. 
The transportation system was saved from 
collapse by holding back the load that it 
was required to carry. 

Every year the wheat from the West 
begins to move about the first of Septem- 
ber. Every year for the last ten years, 
right after the first of September, the 
railroads have begun to slap on embargoes— 
at Buffalo, at Pittsburgh, sometimes at 
Cleveland, sometimes at Detroit, and then 
anywhere or everywhere as the gears 
began to grind and bind. The burden of 
moving the crops has given the railroads 
their peak load which they have been unable 
to handle. Julius H. Barnes points out 
that as soon as the grain begins to move the 
Eastern roads begin accumulating cars to 
handle it. They are obliged to do that 
because it is an unbalanced load. In large 
part, the wheat movement flows down the 
Lakes and comes ashore at Buffalo, lodging 
in the dense-traffic area. In order to handle 
it at all the Eastern lines increase their car 
supply to about 120 per cent of their owned 
equipment. That canbe done only by 
robbing the Western lines of about twenty 
per cent of their car supply. One report 
showed for the Great Northern system a 
deficit of forty per cent. The cars on its 
lines were but sixty per cent, not of the 
number needed, but of the number actually 
owned. Weaker roads are even worse 
sufferers. 

Those cars caught in the traffic jam are 
not only lost to the Western roads but, as 
revenue producers, they are lost to the 
Eastern roads. They put in their time on 
sidings waiting to get to the terminals. The 
blockade this year was less acute than in 
the preceding years, for the reasons above 
stated. Yet in January, 1920, when the 
car shortage was acute, only one-third of 
the freight cars in the United States took 
on a load during the month. If a one-way 
trip once a month is fair performance for a 
freight car—though in fact it is not—the 
car equipment of the railroads that month 
did just one-third the work that it ought 
to be performing. Clearly the remedy for 
transportation difficulties is not to be found 
in the simple device of buying more cars. 


The Chase of the Box Car 


The merits or demerits of the Railroad 
Administration do not enter into the pres- 
ent discussion, but it is pertinent to note 
that under the administration a certain 
performance was accomplished. In 1915 
the total freight movement was 277,000,- 
000,000 tons. In 1918, with approximately 
the same equipment, it was 403,000,000,000 
tons. Whatever the Railroad Administra- 
tion did or did not do, it moved more 
freight with the same number of cars and 
locomotives than ever before. The trans- 
portation shortage, that is, is not to be 
ascribed to the agency controlling railroad 
operation. Not that, not themisbehavior of 
management before the days of enlighten- 
ment, not even the confusion of forty-nine 
jurisdictions accounts for the breakdown. 
Analysis must go further. 

To return to the experience of 1919-20. 
While the bulk of the equipment was tied 
up Down East waiting fora chance to move, 
what was happening in the West? 

Colorado is one of three states most 
remote from terminal troubles. Its outlets 
are to the Pacific and to the Gulf as well as 
to the East. From Colorado last fall came 
loud complaints of transportation shortage. 
“Our fruit lies rotting on the ground; our 
wheat is heaped in the fields with only 
| tarpaulins to protect it. We have raised 


une 5) 


crops, but we cannot move them - 
not realize on our products beca 
transportation shortage.” Ther 


nothing to hinder freight-car n, 
But the cars were not there. 
been sucked into the freight j 
dense-traffic area and there 
lodged. 

During the winter there wa; 
pulling and hauling as one loca 
other, one trade or another, tr; 
hands on the car supply thai: 
enough to go round. That, too, | 
Ask a freight agent what he was, 
time in the last ten years and he; 
ably tell you: ‘‘Spearing box ec; 
this time, because there was a g; 
administration, the chase of t) 
took on a new form. Members c( 
came clamoring and demanding) 
or the favor, of a handful of ca 
their constituents. 

In March the clamor in the | 
became particularly insistent. | 
eral Reserve Bank in Minneapol, 
that 400 country elevators in 
and North and South Dakota } 
to farmers because of inabilit) 
accumulated stocks. The larg 
Minneapolis reported that mill) 
ning at from thirty to thirty-fi: 
of capacity, though “if proper 
tation were forthcoming, the 1] 
time at least, would be running) 
pacity.”” The same bank com; 
‘the volume of still-unsettled a 
unusual amount of. commodit 
keted.”’ Referring to a pipe 
use, “‘frozen credits,” the rea. 
was given as “frozen trans) 
“When the car situation thaws 1 
also see a liquidation of debts. ! 
dation is long past due, Nove 
the normal time of seasonal ai 


Frozen Transportat; 


Do you get the picture? Tra) 
shortage in Colorado in the fall 
away from the scene of traffic) 
Frozen credits in Minnesota, f 
after the time of normal liquidat 
of transportation shortage. 

Well, the Northwest set u 
and the Northwest got some 
were pried loose somehow from) 
traffic area to help out the West. | 


supply of fuel.’ ‘We are rut 
hand to mouth. Unless we can 
maintain our stocks we may ¢ 
production.” “Give us cars q\ 
building operations will come 

still.’”’ 

Other delegations of congr 
sieged the Railroad Administ: 
bassies from chambers of comi 
on the door of Secretary Al 
“Get us some cars or we arel 
they entreated him. The ala 
ine—the pressure was terrific. .) 
the worst of the troubles ironed! 
out and a breathing spell is ¥ 
with the harvest next fall, ail 


deterioration, from interruption 
and stoppage of work. There 
how many crews have been 1 
want of materials due to car sif 
less how much work has bee! 
back-handed way for the sai 
One industry that suffers espéi 
irregular car supply presents ¢ 
situation. The coal miners, ex 
overpaid in rates, are woefully 
in earnings, because of car shol 
keting losses are perhaps even {f 
production losses. Herbert 2 
pointed out how swiftly, whent 
tion is short, the spread widé 
producer and consumer. A stuf 
stance by the Food Administrat 
that the spread in potatoes W) 
The farmer sells in a glutted m 
the housewife pays famine pric 
the middleman does not gain §? 
by it; he prospers better on ar 
stabler margin. a 
The whole country seeks a wy 
this dilemma. The railroads 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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urnishing your summer Ketreat 


Oh! the joy of life in the open, far away from the usual haunts of man! In the great 
woods, or bracing mountain air, or by the boundless sea the thrill is keen indeed at nightfall 
with a cozy shack or bungalow to dispel the chill and gloom. In the comfort and convenience 
and attractiveness of such a summer resting-place Blabon Art Floors of Linoleum can be 
made to render conspicuous service. 

Beauty is theirs without question. The wood pattern No. 4598 shown above harmonizes 
with camp surroundings and speaks for itself. So do other appropriate printed patterns, 
such as Nos. 4658, 5363, 5468, and Nos. 324, 334, 505, 574 inlaid designs, where the colors 
go clear through to the burlap back. 

Easy to the tread and quiet, Blabon Art Linoleums are also sanitary and economical. 
But of supreme consideration is the ease with which they may be kept bright and clean. The 

mn tracking of dust or mud, not unusual in vacation places, may be instantly removed by a light 
going over with a damp cloth or mop. The care of floors is reduced to a minimum, thus 
\ affording a maximum of time for relaxation. Ask your dealer for Blabon Art Linoleums or 


a 


—— . write us for illustrated booklet. 


_ The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia Established 69 years 


Important Notice:—Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or sell them as linoleumisa 
violation ofthelaw. Felt paper floor coverings have a black interior which 
is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


Look for this label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


ILABON art Linoleums 


THE SATURDAY 


The Soul of the Artist 


again finds expression when the record is 
Starr-played. The Starr searches out each 
shade, each refinement, each warm glow 
of inflection and tone color entrusted to 
the record. Through the Starr’s singing 
throat of silver grain spruce, the tones, 
pure and untinged by obtrusive mechan- 
ical sounds, come to the music lover’s ear. 


To realize new records delight, hear your 
favorite record Starr-played. Any Starr 
dealer will gladly give you this opportu- 
nity. Alsoasktoheartheultimateinrecord 
perfection —The New Gennett Records. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
BIRMINGHAM + DETROIT + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
LONDON, CANADA 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
equipment, to the extent, Howard Elliott 
says, of $3,000,000,000. They need also 
greatly enlarged terminal facilities. They 
need further, according-to the best calcula- 
tions, about 500,000 freight cars. They have 
not the money or the credit to fill these 
needs. And, if they were endowed with the 
credit, the equipment, which would lie idle 
most of the year, would have to be paid for 
by placing higher rates on the whole vol- 
ume of traffic. Rates high enough to pay 
for equipment that is not working would 
have to be higher than will be commonly 
recognized as reasonably fair. That is the 
dilemma. 

The West offers at least a partial solu- 
tion. Balance the load factor. Relieve 
congestion in the dense-traffic area by 
allowing part of the crop movement to go 
roundit. Release the equipment by letting 
it ply back and forth on short lines to 
the nearest port. Increase transportation 
facilities by giving more employment to 
ships, of which there may be a surplus, 
and requiring less of the cars, of which 
there is manifestly a deficiency. The way 
to accomplish this, as it appears to fifteen 
Western States, is to extend to the ocean 
the natural highway of the Great Lakes. 


A Unique Inland Waterway 


The highway of the Great Lakes is 
unique. It has built up an inland com- 
merce exceeding 90,000,000 tons a year. 
There is no other inland way in the world 
like that. It is unique in its physical char- 
acteristics. There is no other inland water- 
way in the world so bold and sheer to the 
very source. The largest vessels have an 
unimpeded course to Chicago and Duluth 
at the tip of lake navigation. The lakes 
in their full depth reach to the rim of 
the Great Lakes basin at Chicago, at 
Duluth and at Lake Erie. It is less than 
twenty-five miles from Lake Superior to 
waters that flow to Hudson Bay from 
Grand Portage; less than fifty miles from 
the head of Lake Superior to streams flow- 
ing into the Mississippi; less than a finger 
breadth on the map between the head of 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi water- 
shed; only eight miles from Lake Erie 
to Lake Chautauqua, which belongs to the 

hio River system. The Great Lakes are 
epee to deep-water navigation to the last 
inch. 

The lakes-to-ocean route is likewise 
unique. There are other waterways, rivers 
or canals, with varying advantages, sharing 
with the railroads the carriage to the sea. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route will 
be itself the seaway carried to the heart 
of the continent. 

As an inland waterway the Great Lakes 
needed only minor improvements to open 
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Vessels of the Lake Type are the Cheapest of Coal and Ore Carriers, Due to ' 


June 6 


the entire chain to navigation 
cago through Lake Meno i> 
Huron there was no impedime. 
Duluth-Superior to the head ot 
troit River there was only the y 
the Soo to be overcome. Bety, 
Huron and Lake Erie the naty I 
of about twelve feet have been! 
deepened to a minimum of fro. 
to twenty-one feet. Up to 185!) 
age between Lake Superior and | 
River, which flows into Lake Bn 
overcome by the efforts of one : 
J 


and a dragway over which ti 
craft could be hauled. Since ’5; 
have been opened to accommodia 
of twenty feet at the Soo, adva) 
the absurd little canal which is : 
tained as a curiosity to suecess 
of eighteen and twenty and no|- 
four and a half feet. 


A Simple Engineering P) 


The improvements by the Uni 
and Canada at the Soo tile com | 
to approximately $32,000,000. D 
the shallows above and below Dy 
at the head of Lake Erie has co; 
mately $16,000,000. As con 
there is the traffic passing the Sci; 
ing to 90,000,000 tons a year. | 
ten cents a hundred as compare 
railroad haul for nearly a thous) 
the improvements at the Soo * 
$180,000,000 a year. That is} 
Canal pays for itself over and (i 
each year. 
But the gain is more than ¢: 
What the country has gained is 
ing of the mines of Michigan and} 
the making of the Red Rive 
the accessibility of Montana. ]) 
till the Soo Canal was first op) 
Minnesota became a eee | 
{ 


not till the Northern Pacific rea 
the prairie to its Lake Superior ct 
Dakota was anything but the hia 
buffalo. 

And now that the country mss 
its transportation system, the Y‘ 
rally turns to the Great Lakes fo: 
to the sea and to the world’s mat 
an engineering proposition the 
simple. From the foot of + 
where navigation ends, across th 
barrier to Lake Ontario is a dr 
feet. This difficulty is already y 
overcome. Canada has under! 
construction of the New Wella 
dredged to a depth of twenty." 
with thirty feet in the locks, x 
carrying the largest vessels of tl 
lake fleet, with a liberal margin } 
development. Embarking on 4h 
prise single-handed, Canada wl 
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EaUcATOR 


Unless branded 
thus on the sole, 
it is notan 
Educator. 


Bent 
Bones 


Bent by 
Pointed 


The Educator for men 
is a real man’s shoe— 
neat, well-bred, sensible. 


2 Change Your 


Shoe-Inheritance 


F your inheritance, like that of thousands of men 
and women you see every day, is one of corns, bun- 
ions, callouses, ingrowing nails, fallen arches, etc.— 
inherited from pointed, bone-bending shoes, change 
your heritage ! 


Change to Educator Shoes! Get your tired, abused 
feet into these /oot-shaped shoes that ‘‘let the feet grow 
as they should’’! 


In an atmosphere of solid foot-comfort, Nature will 
gradually build you a new heritage of freedom — freedom 
from corns; bunions, and all other foot tortures. 


Don’t let the rest of your family wear narrow, pointed- 
toed,torturing shoes anylonger,either. Put them @//into 
Educators. But remember—all broad-toed shoes are not 
Educators. Be sure to look for the trade-mark Educator 
on the sole. It’s your guarantee of a genuine Educator. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


FOR MEN,WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Write for ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


A free book, that tells some surprising things about shoes 
and feet which you never heard before. Send for it now. 
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TRACE MARK 


Notaseme Hosiery is 
made for men, women, 
and children — in silk, 
lisle, or mercerized 


with long use—think, next time, to ask for Notaseme Hosiery 

by name—the hose with shaping-seam at back, to give fault- 
less fit and snugness, but with no seams in foot to chafe or irritate. 
They wear longer, because both toe and heel, where your pumps 
constantly chafe, are built up with a four-ply reserve strength. At 
the top a “ravel barrier,’”’ to insure against runs. Fast-dyed. Don’t 
forget the name of the makers—Notaseme. 


Vu women who have thought it impossible to combine beauty 


NOTASEME HOSIERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
finished it before this but for the war. The 
work is well in hand—will be completed, 
engineers say, within five years and could 
be finished in three years if it was neces- 
sary to put on speed. 

Below Lake Ontario there is seventy 
miles of clear sailing with ample channels 
through the Thousand Isles. Then the 
rapids begin. Between Galops Rapids and 
Montreal there is about forty-five miles of 
bad water—half of it in Canada, half of it 
in the international section of the river. 
The Canadians have portaged these rapids 
heretofore by fourteen-foot canals, now 
obsolete. It is through these canals and 
the old Welland that the lake fleet slipped 
out to the sea during the war, though 
many of the vessels had to be sawed in two 
and sewed together again to get them 
through the half-length locks. Below 
Montreal there is ample sea room and 
channels with minimum depth of thirty-five 
feet. 

The undertaking now under discussion is 
the rectification of about forty-five miles 
of the St. Lawrence River. It can be ac- 
complished by canals to parallel the river 
or by building dams to drown the rapids. 
Government engineers, one appointed by 
the United States and another by Canada, 
with instructions to work in concert, will 
submit the best method. Their recommen- 
dations will be accompanied by estimates. 
Roughly, it is known from previous in- 
vestigations that the cost will be within 
$150,000,000. Installation for power, 
which would pay for the entire cost of the 
improvement, may bring it to $250,000,000. 
It will run perhaps between two and five 
per cent of the national bill for railroad 
betterments. Whatever the cost may be, 
it will obviously be less than the value of 
the power to be developed. The power 


| available, as all engineers are agreed, is 


somewhere round 2,000,000 horse power 
in the international section and a like 


amount in the Canadian St. Lawrence.’ 


That which lies in the international section 
is, under the treaty, equally the property of 
Canada and the United States. 


Old Water Routes West 


What the effect of the power develop- 
ment will be on the future of Northern 
New York; on the industries within the 
transmission zone, usually rated at 250 
miles; upon the railroads, which spend 
nearly one-tenth of their energy in hauling 
their own fuel up and down the line; upon 
the splendid project for pooling all the 
power resources between Boston and the 
Potomac in a superpower system—these 
matters lie outside this discussion, which 
deals with the transportation shortage. 
What the West seeks is a way to the sea to 
relieve its distress. 

The St. Lawrence is the historic way to 
the heart of the continent. The voyageurs 
penetrated to the head of Lake Superior by 


Loading 300,000 to 400,000 Bushels of Wheat an Hour Through Spout, 


the St. Lawrence route as far’ 
It was the track of the fur t 
most a century before the ti 
began flowing over the Allegh 
the Revolutionary period # 
wagon and the Ohio River f 
seded the canoe and the ba 
efficient vehicle of transporta 
settlement followed the Ohio 
the beginning of the nineteent 
and for a long time thereafter, ‘i 
was the principal market cen 
West. In 1825 the Erie Can, 
genius and energy of De Wi 
provided a way to the West moje 
cal and efficient than the wagor 
theriver boat. Ohioand Indianth 
Illinois and Southern Michigaiy 
tled under the influence of th] 
canal route. Cleveland outstrip 
cinnati and. Chicago first rivale'a 
passed St. Louis, the princir! 
navigation on the Mississippi. 


Al New Mediterranit 


Railroad development bega 
ment pushed across Illinois ancn 
and to the Kansas border. Rir 
ciency gradually improved untit 
and finally surpassed the Erie 
carrier. Since 1880 canal and yé 
has declined and the railroad Is 
more and more the agent of 
transportation. 

Now in its turn railroad tra’ 
has proved inadequate to thn 
the country. Not merely amern 
revision of the transportationsy 
needed. The country will be 
when the railroads, following, ofp 
lines of least resistance for int 
take the shortest track to thiu 
highway with their outgoing ca\0 
new system is necessarily based 
board and on the way of the C 
extended to meet the ocean—all 
new Mediterranean were to be 
heart of America. : 

Of the several ways to thes fi 
present foot of lake navigati(, 
Lawrence offers the only feasib = 
lake vessels or ocean-going ships J 
be physically possible to const/c 
canal on the lines of the New 0 
Barge Canal from Lake Ont¢0 
Hudson and then to deepen tl ! 
But the advocates of the barg' 
sidered that and rejected the p 
account of engineering difficti 
gether, nor on account>of the 
principal objection they found 
ship canal was that ships woul 
A vessel whose time is worth $)0 
and which makes ten or twel ig 
hour in open water cannot afforc0 
down its speed to seven miles are 
must in confined channels, or t¢0 
an hour, which is the limit of s 
canal conditions. 

(Concluded on Page 4 
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ve Men Around the lable 


Automobile History in the Making 


Henry M. Leland, Wilfred C. Leland and some of their Associates 


}D a table in a modest office some 
| en years ago, five serious-minded men 
pee zton They had sat in consulta- 
| times before. For a number of years 
2 men had worked and thought and 
jd planned together, always with the 
ive—to do things better and to make 


merica’s 
r industry 


tter than they had ever been done or 
ore—in fine machinery, fine tools, and 
ombustion engines. 

yoys, that’s good, but it isn’t quite good 
| It was the eldest of the group who 
This piston fits perfectly into this par- 
dinder,” he said, “but we must make 
iton so exact, and every cylinder so 
at every piston will fit perfectly into 
under. Then, if anything happens to 
can be replaced by another; and the car 
ll not be obliged to buy both cylinder 
nif only one should be injured. 

this wrist pin,” he continued, “must be 
urate to the half-thousandth of an inch. 
ig must be made with the same preci- 
en there will be a perfect fit, and prac- 
-wear-out to it. Otherwise, the slightest 
sans early wear, and destruction.” 

1, and on, and on, the conference con- 
‘hours, and was resumed day after day— 
last bolt and nut had passed scrutiny. 
t and thoughtful, tho these men were, 
they dream of the far-reaching influence 
ouncil upon what was to become one 
orld’s greatest industries, an industry 
S now become one of the great factors 
ition. 

ders of that history-making conference in 
‘Henry M. Leland and Wilfred C. Leland. 
were discussing and passing judgment 
automobile design, upon specifications 
tials; and determining upon the accu- 
e followed i in making the various parts— 
expressed in thousandths of an inch, 
in fractions of a thousandth. 

cars were completed, and subjected to 
fous treatment. Materials were ordered 
three thousand of them. These were 


x 


in the Lincoln Motor Company 


eagerly Sbeotbad and more than twenty thou- 
sand were distributed within the next five years. 

It is strikingly significant that many of these 
original Leland-built cars are still in service; 
and many of the engines after eighteen years 
are doing duty in stationary power work—in 
the small shop, and on the farm. 

It was this Leland-built car 
which brought honors to Amer- 
ica when it was awarded the 
Dewar Trophy —a tribute be- 
stowed annually by the 
Automobile Club of 
Great Britain in recog- 
nition of the greatest 
advance in automobile 
development. 


From anumber 
of cars in stock, 
the Club’s technical com- 


was awarded the Dewar Trophy. This time it 
was the result of the eminently successful test 
of the then new electrical system of automatic 
cranking—lighting—ignition. 

Leland-built cars were the only American 
product ever to receive that much coveted trib- 
ute, and the only make of car thus honored twice. 

In 1914, twelve years after the conference first 
here pic tured, there was another series of consulta- 
tions. These men were now developing, modifying 
and refining the V-type eight cylindered engine 
with which the Lelands were once more about 
to revolutionize the trend of fine car making. 

January 7, 1920, five men were again in con- 
ference. They were the identical five men who 
were around a table eighteen years before. 
They had been in continual relation for more 


The same five men in 
1920, in a conference 
which presaged new and 


mittee selected three. 
These cars were entirely 
disassembled, down to the very last piece. The 
parts were then mixed promiscuously. Eighty- 
nine parts were withdrawn and replaced by like 
parts from service stock. 

Mechanics then assembled three “new” cars 
with parts taken at random, there being nothing 
to identify their original assembly. Not so much 

as file or emery cloth was used, or needed; yet 
every part fitted as perfectly as in the car from 
which it was taken. 

In many instances, inaccuracy of the thou- 
sandth part of an inch—even inaccuracy so fine 
as a third of the thickness of a hair from your 
head—would have meant failure. But the test 
was an unqualified success. 

The profound impression made upon the manu- 
facturing world by that remarkable achievement, 
thousands will still recall. 

It immediately compelled recognition of the 
Lelands as foremost exponents of precise work- 
manship and true standardization —a recogni- 
tion more complete today than then. 

A few years later, another Leland-built car 


better things in motor cars 


than twenty years, always with the same objec- 
tive—to do and to make things better—to build 
motor cars better than they had been built 
before—cars of greater comfort, greater con- 
venience and greater utility. 

They are men who have inaugurated many 
epoch-making periods in the more important 
motor car developments. 

In the conference of January last, the same five 
men, with scores of earnest, loyal associates, were 
preparing to inaugurate another epoch-making 
period; this time the new Leland-built car—a car 
such as thinking men and men who know the 
Lelands would naturally expect. 

It is a car not only the outgrowth of cighteen 
years’ experience and devotion to fine car mak- 
ing, but a car expressing, more truly than ever 
before, Leland foresight, Leland courage, Leland 
initiative, and Leland determination to achieve 
—and to surpass. 


Lincotn Moror Company Detroit, Micn. 
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Page 46) 

The canal as a 
way for ships is 
feasible only when 
it constitutes ‘‘a 
short link in a long 
natural water 
route.’”’ The virtue 
of the St. Law- 
rence is that there 
isslack water navi- 
gation and abun- 
dant sea room 
through the entire 
course of the lakes 
and the gulf and 
the greater part of 
the river, with re- 
stricted passages 
only in short 
reaches, totaling 
considerably less 
than 100 miles in 
the entire chain of 
lakes and river. 
The confined chan- 
nels are no more 
than vessels en- 
counter in the River Elbe to reach the port 
of Hamburg, no longer altogether than the 
Suez Canal. 


= 


SUPERIOR 


At the Soo— 


Connectin?, Waters 
Channels, 20 to 21 feet. 


At Nia}ara— 

The New Welland 
30-Foot Locks 
25-Foot Channels 
Total Lift,326 Feet 


Increasing Production 


The West seeks this route because its 
production is hampered and its way to 
market is blocked. It needs this way no 
less for its future development. Those who 
manufacture automobiles in Detroit, and 
harvester machinery at Chicago, and steel 
beams at Cleveland or in the Mahoning 
Valley want this way to the world’s mar- 
kets and to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
flour millers at Minneapolis, the packers 
at Omaha, the smelters in Montana see 
enlarged opportunity in the open road to 
the sea. The states of the Far West, where 
less than a quarter of the tillable land has 
been brought under cultivation, calculate 
that the influence of the lakes will be 
greatly extended when the expensive trans- 
fers have been eliminated between the 
foot of navigation and the seaboard, which 
on the movement from the head of the 
lakes to Liverpool, for example, account 
for one-third to one-half of the transporta- 
tion bill. 


THE WAY OPENED 


> Depth in Locks 24% feet. 
Length of Locks, 1350 feet. 


THE WORK IN HAND 


MiLWAUKEEO DETROMC) 
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In the Big Horn country, on the northern 
edge of Wyoming, a potato district has 
been developed. The lower grades are 
made into potato flour and the fancy 
stock—the local demand is quickly filled— 
goes east as far as Chicago at a freight rate 
of about seventy-five cents. Now because 
Lake Superior thrusts itself nearly 400 
miles farther inland than Lake Michigan, 
the rate to Duluth-Superior from this 
district is about fifty cents. The potato 
growers of this district figure that if the 
other twenty-five cents could be applied 
as a water rate it would take them nearly 
down to New York. It would open the 
seaboard market to them as often as they 
had a surplus in the spring when the East- 
ern markets are bare. “‘We can multiply 
our production by seven,” they.say, “‘when 
we can ship by water all the way from the 
nearest lake port.” 

Still farther west is the great fruit dis- 
trict of Idaho and Eastern Washington. 
Heretofore its principal outlet has been to 
the East, and 7000 to 10,000 cars have 
been absorbed by the export market. 
Before the war these apple growers came 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with the complaint that existing rates did 
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not allow their apples to move. The com- 
mission indorsed their plea and put in a 
rate below the usual through rate, below 
the usual rail-and-ocean rate, to let their 
products move. It is argued that just such 
a rate as was arbitrarily made in that 
instance would naturally be made for the 
shorter rail to deep water when the ocean 
is brought a thousand miles inland. The 
fruit growers will have their way to market; 
the railroads will enjoy a more profitable 
rate for a more economical service. 

Those instances are by way of illustra- 
tion of a great many known situations and 
a large number unknown—production be- 
low the margin of profit, which will be 
raised above the economic horizon when 
the way to the world’s markets is shortened 
by a thousand miles. 


It Will Work Both Ways 


Suppose the Soo Canal were destroyed 
and Lake Superior were locked up. The 
confusion to traffic would be devastating. 
But that would not be all. Thousands of 
acres would be thrown out of production. 
Many mines would be permanently closed. 
To-day, because the way to the sea is 
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or semi-finished products to suppl 

mand of the rich producing re 
hind them. For this development 
ready access to the world’s mar! 
opportunity to draw upon supplie:) 
material everywhere at the Dre 

The way to the sea that gives an ct 
the Western producers provides s 
inlet for the manufacturers of the c} 
dle West. It will make the Lake Brit 
an extension of the seacoast. Man‘ 
ers in Akron alone can see a clear si; 
$1,500,000 a year in the inward mce 
of rubber by this route. i 

These are the developments wh! 
expected to follow if this project ij 
feasible. If it is found feasible! * 
engineering features, the enginee 
missioned by the two governme 
report; as to the economic featu: 
West is now telling its story beforel 
ternational Joint Commission. 

The aim is to provide transpit 
facilities to meet the increasing r> 
the nation so that it may continue | 
and to develop its natural resouri 
lying below the horizon of profit tol 
most limit that the gifts of Nature } 
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How the made-to-order principle 
insures ample battery charging 


In designing and building a Wagner starter, not only is 
the cranking motor designed to meet the cranking re- 
quirements of the engine, but the generator is designed 
to meet the driving requirements of the owner. Driving 
speeds have been analyzed, and the generating character- 
istics of the Wagner Generator have been made to con- 
form. 


The Wagner Generator charges the battery at the maxi- 
mum when the car is driven at a speed of from 18 to 22 
miles per hour. Above 22 miles, the charging decreases 
as the speed increases. j 

As much driving is done at 18 to 22 miles an hour, drivers 
of Wagner equipped cars are assured ample energy for 
cranking in any weather. They are also relieved of the 
danger of overcharging the battery while driving at long 
sustained, high speed. 

If the car you contemplate buying is equipped with a 
Wagner made-to-order electrical system, you are assured 
satisfactory cranking, generating and ignition at all 
times, and under all weather conditions. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Factory Branches and *Maintenance Stations : 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 
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This curve shows how the 
Wagner Generator charges 
the battery at different 
speeds, rapidly increasing 
up to 18 miles per hour, 
delivering the maximum 
charge from 18 to 22 
miles, and steadily de- 
creasing above 22 miles. 
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once asked by a reporter to state by what rule or 
q rules, habits or conditions he accounted for his lon- 
gevity. His reply has been much quoted by those who write 
upon the subject of exercise, but probably it was intended 
to be witty rather than a statement of the literal truth. 
It was to the effect that he had always avoided every 
avoidable physical exertion. 

Still, it was approximately true. There are many people 
like the senator, whose bodies are spare, and who live long 
because they have maintained a balance between demand 
and supply. They eat sparingly; hence they do not have 
to burn up the excess; and because their physical activi- 
ties are slight they require no surplus nourishment. 

However, man is naturally an active animal and needs 
physical activities to keep in perfect health. Before he 
became involved in the artificial conditions incident’ to 
modern civilization man was the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, the provider and defender. “‘Man’”’ is used here 
in the generic sense. The fact is that women did most of 
the work, men being engaged in hunting and fighting. 
Which was a good thing for women. Like men, women 
are better off for a little work. Those of either sex who 
live in physical idleness become soft and flabby, less effi- 
cient mentally and physically. 

Fewer people of each succeeding generation have activi- 
ties which require muscular effort, because of machinery, 
automobiles and telephones; and to more and more people 
work means effort from the collar button up. In conse- 
quence, physical exercise, which used to mean work, now 
has a different significance. And it has a variety of mean- 
ings also, depending upon age, sex and muscular develop- 
ment. To the child it means play; to young women, 
dancing, tennis, calisthenics; to young men, athletics; to 
those of middle age, a walk or golf. In an endeavor to keep 
fit some are compelled to resort to artificial methods, exer- 
cises which can be taken in ten or fifteen minutes daily, 
before or after hours of work. 

But whatever its significance to each individual, it is a 
fact that the vast majority of people get too little exer- 
cise. There is not time in these days of hustle and worry, 
and even when moments of leisure come most people are 
too tired to take advantage of them. Mental weight lifting 
and long-distance running sap the vitality more thoroughly 
than hard physical labor, and so a book and an easy chair 
lure them away from the great outdoors, about which they 
like better to read than to see for themselves. They are 
content to romp through the pages of a swashbuckling 
romance or ride with the movie cow-puncher thousands of 
miles on the screen. Their thirst for adventure is satisfied 
by reading about the perils of the deep. And many of the 
male sex obtain quite sufficient exercise in watching a 
wrestling match or even a game of billiards! 


[once ask the end of his long life Senator Evarts was 


The Blessing of a Delicate Stomach 


HOSE who constitute this majority, the great unexer- 
cised, for the most part belong to two groups. There are 
the thin ones, the sallow dyspeptics, who eat little and fuss 
“much. They are thin because nervous energy consumes 
tissue quite as fast as physical effort, and because those of 
nervous temperament are often dyspeptic. They view with 
disgust and alarm the exuberance and the gastronomic 
feats of others. They live long, many of them, because 
they take good care of themselves. A delicate stomach is 
often a blessing, and a robust appetite quite the opposite. 
The other group of the unexercised is the fat ones. 
A good appetite, an easy-going temperament, a certain 
amount of prosperity have brought about a greater pro- 
duction than consumption. They eat more than time and 
opportunity permit them to burn up. 

Fatness and self-indulgence are reciprocal in effect, each 
begetting and fostering the other. This statement, if 
unqualified, may call forth indignant protests. So it must 
be said at once that there are exceptions. Some people are 
just naturally fat; no matter how little they eat they get 
fatter and fatter. They are the jolly, good-natured kind 
whom nothing worries, not even the sedentary life they 
lead. Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying that if these 
people worried more about their diet and about the lack of 
exercise, their tendency to corpulency would decrease. 

Fat is cheaper tissue than muscle. It is less complex 
in structure and is more easily manufactured. Also it 
requires less blood supply and is readily stored in places 
where the adjacent muscles are less used. Hence it accu- 
mulates in masses in and about the abdomen of sedentary 
persons. 

The body is a factory which takes in raw material, food, 
making it into tissue, a part of which it consumes in the 
production of energy. To get the best results there should 
be a continuous turnover. The product should be disposed 
of with reasonable celerity and the plant kept running at 
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an optimum speed. As with any factory, it is possible to 
run on half time, but it is not a method which promotes 
efficiency. 

The chief end to be attained by exercise should be not 
to make athletes but to increase the efficiency of the body 
and mind. The immediate result of physical exercise is a 
quickening of the blood current. A brisk walk or a game of 
tennis or golf will send an increased blood supply through 
every organ and tissue of the body. Waste matter is taken 
up and thrown off rapidly; there is a general house clean- 
ing which cannot be accomplished so thoroughly in any 
other way. A Turkish bath is a poor substitute, though it 
does dilate the capillaries and increase the activity of the 
sweat glands. 

But the blood stream not only carries off débris; it 
supplies nourishment to the tissues, and the result is 
growth. The one exception to this is that fat is not 
increased by exercise. Fat is merely fuel to be drawn upon 
in the production of energy; consequently it accumulates 
during periods of idleness and is lessened by physical 
activity. 

Each time a muscle contracts some of its cells are con- 
sumed, but during the rest period the loss is more than 
supplied by the absorption of nourishment, and new mus- 
cle cells are formed. In this manner repeated use increases 
both the size and the number of the fibers. Repeated exer- 
cise also improves muscle tone and quality, thickens the 
sheaves which bind the bundles of fibers compactly 
together, and strengthens the tendons by which they are 
attached to the bony framework. 


How Exercise Relieves Fatigue 


HIS improvement results not only to voluntary muscles 

but to those over which the will has no direct control, 
such as the heart. Just as the arm or leg muscles of the ath- 
lete grow with use, so will his heart. The heart of the Mara- 
thon runner is larger and stronger than that of the inactive 
person; in fact it is his heart which determines his success 
in the race. The capacity of the heart is increased as well 
as the thickness of its walls, and it is able to take in and 
pump out a greater volume of blood with each cycle of 
expansion and contraction. The lungs also expand. The 
volume of air which they are able to take in is greater. 
Exercise develops the air cells, enabling them to take in a 
greater volume of air and to throw off with greater facility 
the gases of combustion which the blood brings to them 
for that purpose. 

Brain tissue is destroyed in the production of thoughts 
in the same manner that muscle tissue is used to produce 
its form of energy, and the blood not only washes away 
accumulated waste but replaces the loss by building up 
new brain cells. Muscles contract in response to the will. 
No movement of the body is so simple that it requires the 
use of one muscle only; there must be codrdination of 
several muscles to accomplish the simplest act. The more 
complex the movements the more intelligent must be the 
mental concentration upon them. Tennis, golf, dancing, 
calisthenics involve mental as well as physical training. 
Consequently continued practice brings to pass a greater 
mental efficiency. 

Why is an athlete able to perform a feat of strength or of 
endurance that would be impossible for one not so physi- 
cally trained? The athlete has better muscles, of course, but 
that is not the only reason. The more muscle one has the 
less waste of tissue will result during performance of an act 
of strength. But the principal difference lies in the fact 
that training has brought about a better codrdination of 
muscles, which permits the athlete easily to perform a feat 
that otherwise would be impossible. 

The better developed one is muscularly, the longer he 
is able to continue any form of physical exercise before 
becoming tired. But exhaustion sooner or later will come 
to the athlete as well as to one who is untrained. Fatigue 
is a manifestation of poisoning, due to saturation of the 
tissues with the products of combustion. As long as 
elimination equals production fatigue is postponed, but as 
the poisons accumulate in greater and greater quantity one 
becomes first tired, then exhausted. 

Any occupation will cause fatigue which requires long- 
continued action, however mild in character, without 
occasional intervals of rest. The saleswoman standing all 
day in the store becomes utterly exhausted. And yet on 
her way home a brisk walk will restore her energy to such a 
degree that she may be able to dance all evening. This 
paradoxical result isnot purely mental. It hasa real physio- 
logical basis. 

Feats of endurance are more profound in their effects 
than those which entail intermittent efforts of strength. 
Standing is more tiring than walking, and a slow walk than 
a brisk one. To balance in an erect posture one must keep 
many muscles in almost continuous contraction. If these 


large trunk and leg muscles were to become pa : 
single instant one would fall to the ground in a hea 
Why, then, does a brisk walk after standing alq 
relieve fatigue? Partly because there is increased « 
action, and the poisons of fatigue are more quickly 


the lungs to be cleansed. It is self-massage which TE 
strength and vigor even during physical exertion, _ 
In the same manner the poisons produced by ie 
mental concentration are washed away. The tired 
worker takes an afternoon off for golf or tennis, and i 
home revived, invigorated in mind as well as in bor, 
_An instance of extreme physical exertion is the 
mile race, because it requires the utmost of effor; 
endurance combined. Let us see what occurs to the i 
to cause exhaustion. At the beginning of the race t}y 
little change. If the runner is in good condition his) 
will be slightly increased, his heart contractions y] 
stronger than when at rest, and the rate more Sail 
respirations will be fuller and deeper, but not mu 
frequent. Muscle contraction, however, causes inca 
combustion. The ashes and gases are thrown in! 
blood in greater quantity than can be taken "4 
under ordinary conditions. Combustion produces 1] 
dioxide, and this gas, acting upon the nerve centers; 
heart and lungs, causes the heart to beat faster ai 
respirations to increase in frequency. The blood fi 
greater volume and with greater rapidity. Theu 
expand in volume and more poison is thrown off _ 
breath. The capillaries of the skin dilate, the sweat 
are stimulated, and sweat also contains waste matt’, 
And so for a time the equilibrium is kept up, the ps 
being eliminated as fast as they are manufactured. 
the runner has been able to continue without distri. 
little later—perhaps during the second mile if the pa» 
been rapid—the runner must slow down or the poiso) 
accumulate in the blood and the tissues. He willlt 
signs of distress, his breathing will be labored and diic 
and it willseem impossible for him to continue much ly 
Then, about the end of the second mile, or two-thirds 
distance, there will come a change. The signs of 4 


will disappear and he will go on, make a final treme 
spurt of energy, and cross the line. | 


Where ‘‘Second Wind’’ Comes | 


ihe EVERY trained athlete comes this phenome 
second wind. Athletes hold themselves back untit! 
get it; if they did not they could not finish. Two ii 
occur to produce it—expansion of the lungs and dila't 
of the heart. The air cells increase in size, allowing 
air to enter with each inspiration, and the dilatation! 
heart increases its capacity for work. In all contests 
for endurance at maximum effort the heart alae 
increases the volume of blood which can be taken i: 
expelled, and, singularly enough, stretching adds 1 
strength of the muscles, increasing the heart’s resiln 
If this dilatation is not excessive a few hours’ res 
restore the heart to its former size. Heart murmurs 13! 
ing from dilatation are quite commonly found in atl2 
but they rapidly disappear. The normal heart may r 
its former size and tone after extreme dilatation, w 
evidenced by a weak, thready pulse, blood spitting . 
the symptoms of collapse. There is danger, howevert 
permanent injury may result in the very young or in 
beyond athletic age. 

The runner who continues beyond his endurance | 
exhaustion by his rapid and shallow breathing, 
fluttering pulse, a feeling of constriction in the i 


dizziness and throbbing in the head. His distress is 
fest in every attitude and feature. The muscles of hif 
and neck are tense, his countenance is pale and dist 
the mouth is wide open, the veins of the head and ne’ 
swollen. All these symptoms gradually disappear 2¢ 
brief rest as the poisons are eliminated. 2 
_ But the effects of too arduous exertion may last 
months. In such a case there is chronic poisoning, ”! 
affects the central nervous system also. An athlete wl 
trained too violently or toolong becomes stale. Heis ct 
ically tired, unable to endure ordinary exertion, his ti 
is coated, his digestion poor. He is cross and irritable! 
body being saturated with poison his natural defens’ 
weakened, and he is more susceptible to infectious di 
Even wounds heal less readily. 3 
Man’s natural predilection for physical activits 
manifest at the earliest age. An infant a day or two « 
able to hang suspended by its hands. This greater st 
of the arm muscles as compared with those of the legs 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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»t be proof of our ascent from a 
ignoble forest ancestry, depend- 
e’s attitude toward the theory of 
but it does indicate that a child, 
» weight, is as strong as the aver- 


very young infant cannot keep 
ts activities should be encouraged. 


if clothes, on bed or floor. 

; placid baby may be not a bit 
better able to withstand the con- 
acident to infancy, than the 
‘more alert and active child. 
are inclined to judge children by 
‘one, not realizing that an excess 
i. be as harmful to them as to 


Ts. 
tural instinct for exercise should 
8 Babies should be played 
spite of the indignant protests of 
if child nurses who prefer slug- 
ges. They should be rolled over, 
|p, allowed to grasp grown-up 
: they should have something to 
4nst and something to pull. In 
ier their physical training is begun 
est possible age. Properly done, 
slaytime each day, there need be 
+ teaching them bad habits. Slug- 
‘and apathy are habits which may 
ved very early, and are difficult to 


‘ila loves to climb and this should 
raged. It will pull itself up by 
o the bars of the crib, and laugh 
tht as it tumbles. Later will come 

/aplex movements, picking up and 

) objects, standing and walking. 

ire should be blocks for building, 

| pile for digging, and simple toys, 
somplish not so much strength as 
érdination, without whichstrength 

| useless. 5 

‘ut the age of seven a child of 

ie begins to manifest more diversi- 

‘rities, as indicated by the change 

.. No longer content with blocks 

) piles, with digging and cutting— 

oner’s base, hoop rolling, marbles, 

1 one-old-cat succeed the plays of 


t this time school breaks in upon 
2dom, to keep them indoors, inac- 
several hours a day. Usually they 
for these quiescent periods after 
ad on Saturdays. Modern school 


es recognize the need of children. 


tise, and sessions are broken by 
siods of drill and play. 

sage of twelve there is little differ- 
she plays of boys and girls, except 
searly develop the mother instinct, 
3sed by their love of dolls. From 
‘ears on, however, there is a wide 
ce. Girls are hampered by the 
ms of clothes, and besides they 
mter into competition with boys, 
10 inherited aptitude for throwing 
ng. And they have no gang in- 


3 the savage age with boys. They 
»in gangs which have a leader or 
. Now also come the more active 
swimming, baseball, football, skat- 
xet ball and hockey. The average 
a twelve to eighteen has little need 
et form of calisthenics to promote 
sical education. 


ting as a Mind Quickener 


also run, roll hoops and skip the 
s the early years of this period, 
r their plays become more seden- 
d they should be supplemented by 
rcises and games. Dancing is an 
form of exercise for both sexes. It 
smuscle coérdination which results 
of movement. And by fixing the 
n, bringing to bear the force of will 
@ complicated actions of the body, 
ites the mental faculties. This is 
y true of xsthetic dances, in the 
ance of which the muscles of the 
d trunk are used, as well as those of 


fifteen to eighteen years the aver- 
thy boy usually. possesses an am- 
) become an athlete. Gymnasium 
kK training are begun at this time, 
2 exceedingly useful; but these 
f exercise should be supplemented 
thenics and games. Feats of en- 
§ ould be intelligently supervised, 
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and broken by frequent periods of rest. 
In nearly all schools and gymnasiums each 
boy is given a physical examination before 
beginning training, and at stated periods 
during its progress. 

These examinations should be made by a 
physician who has a knowledge of athletics. 
Distance running and wrestling should not 
be permitted until after a boy has passed 
his eighteenth year, because of the dangers 
of overstrain and exhaustion. Though the 
heart normally dilates during a long race, 
the immature heart is liable to extreme 
dilatation, from which recovery is slow and 
often never complete. In the latter case 
there results a permanent organic condi- 
tion which will impair the boy’s usefulness 
in after life and always remain a menace. 
The exhaustion caused by long-continued 
effort may last a long time. During this 
period a boy’s vitality is reduced, mental 
efficiency lowered and defenses against 
disease broken down. 

After eighteen there is less danger from 
violent exertion. The more mature heart 
adapts itself to unusual strain, and the 
ligaments about the joints are stronger, 
limiting the range of movement and lessen- 
ing the danger of joint injury. Another 
important factor is that the older boy has 
better judgment and will curb his ambi- 
tion within the limits of his vitality. 


To Keep Young 


The needs of young people of both sexes 
are in the direction of physical develop- 
ment, and for this reason a part of each 
day should be spent in the gymnasium. 
The ordinary games are too wasteful of 
time for the small amount of exertion re- 
quired. Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, professor 


of physical education at the University of 


Pennsylvania, has estimated that during 
a nine-inning game of baseball an outfielder 
spends one-half of his time standing with 
his hands on his hips, three-eighths sitting 
on a bench, and the remaining one-eighth 
at bat, running bases and throwing the 
ball. For an expenditure of two hours or 
more he gets nothing but fresh air and a 
little exercise for his right arm and shoulder. 

Football is generally thought to be a 
rather violent form of sport. And yet, 
says Doctor McKenzie, “in one hour of 
football, the time occupied in actual play 
is about ten minutes, the rest of the time 
being spent in discussion, disentangling 
the team after a play, and in preparing for 
the next play, the exhaustion following a 
game being largely nervous.” 

To most people whose daily duties do 
not require much physical activity, some- 
where between thirty-five and fifty there 
comes the realization that youth is vanish- 
ing. The heralds of middle age are many. 
There may be a lessened appetite, increas- 
ing girth, sleeplessness, shortness of breath 
with fatigue on moderate exertion, and a 
gradually diminishing power of concentra- 
tion. In one form or another, perhaps in 
several, these harbingers of age gradually 
force conviction. 

Some are content to watch the approach 
of the autumnal season with the placidity 
born either of laziness or of a fatalistic 
philosophy. Winter is coming anyhow, 
think these latter; what matter a few years 
more or less? But not so with the majority, 
whom pride, if no higher motive, urges to 
look about for the cause and the remedy, 
and they are fortunate who find a cure in 
exercise. It is not a panacea, but if there 


is no organic disease it will go far to check* 


the speed of fleeting youth. It will make 
the thin fatter by increasing appetite and 
promoting digestion. It will burn up the 
superfluous fat, hasten the elimination of 
surplus food products which result from 
overeating; and it will add to mental and 


_ physical efficiency. 


Though it is no less true that those who 
are thin need exercise as well as the fat 
ones, pride usually impels the latter to seek 
for a remedy much more insistently than 
the former, and to look forward appre- 
hensively to the time when they will not 
be able to see their feet. In this respect 
men are as much influenced as are women. 

Of the fat men many were once physi- 
cally active, and some of them were ath- 
letes, but the old training days have long 
since passed, superseded by years of office 
work. The former athlete who assumes the 
sedentary life usually retains only one of 
his earlier habits, strenuous exercise with 
his teeth. Good appetite and perfect 
digestion in his case are by no means un- 
mixed blessings, because he does not burn 
up the excess of fuel. 
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Every drop awakens flavor 


If the success of a salad depends on the dressing—and it certainly 
does—then it follows that the success of the dressing depends on 
the vinegar used. 

The name Heinz on a bottle of Malt, Cider or White Vinegar 
stands for something special. Back of that name stands a repu- 
tation based on years of experience, the choicest of materials, 
skill in making and long aging in wood. ‘The flavor is a thing 
to be remembered—to be remembered by the name Heinz. 


Soldin pint, quart and half-gallon bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


Pressed at the Heinz plant in Seville, 
Spain, from selected olives. Absolutely 
pure and full flavored. The same rig- 
orous methods of cleanliness prevail there 
that characterize the Home of the 57. 

In bottles or tins. 


Some of the 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


| Al Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“Do the hills 


show up your motor?” 


Sluggishness is a warning that something is wrong 


How to keep a motor at its best 


HE way your car takes the 
hills is a good indication of 
its general condition. If the 
engine coughs, chokes and misfires, 


and explodes through the muffler, 
it needs attention. 


Second-gear work on ordinary 
grades and a bucking, jerky action 
in high gear at low speeds also are 
sure signs that something is wrong. 
Such things take half the pleasure 
out of running a car. 


Motor sluggishness may be due 
to carbonized cylinders, sticking 
valves, sooted spark plugs, too rich 
a mixture. On the other hand, it 
may be caused by the back-pres- 
sure of a caking, clogging muffler. 


The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you- 


instantly whether your car’s lack of 
pep is due to motor or muffler, as 
you can cut the muffler out at will. 
It will permit you to adjust your 
carburetor to the powerful quick- 
burning 13 to 1 mixture so that 
hills will not bother you. 


The G-Piel also makes the use 
of kerosene, wood alcohol or other 
carbon-removers a success, as it 


« 


The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely pos- 
itive inaction. It 
never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


muffler. 


into open air. 


The G-Piel construction 
closes the passage to the 
100% of the ex- 
haust must shoot directly 


prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. For this 
one purpose alone, a G-Piel Cut- 
Out is worth many times its cost. 


The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives 
that extra ‘‘ounce”’ of power on a 
hard pull or short “‘sprint,” and it 
helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing 
your motor 


Every enthusiastic motorist en- 
joys the sharp, clear bark of a pow- 
erful, sweet-running motor. A hot 
spark in every cylinder! Valves 
opening wide and seating tight! 
Just the right mixture from car- 
buretor! Exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 


Select the right size cut-out for 
your car from the G-Piel chart at 
your dealer’s. [t will save its cost 
many times in a single season. 


Sales Department 


EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., INc. 
25 W. 43rd St. New York 


THE G-PIEL COMPANY 


(G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out 


Tells the motor’s secrets 
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When a man suddenly awakens to a 
realization that something must be done 
if he is to be kept out of the class of the 
obese he will follow one of several methods 
with that purpose in view. If he has been 
an athlete and there has not been too long 
an interval since his athletic days he may 
begin a course of systematic training. If 
so he should realize that a man over forty 
cannot safely do the stunts of former years. 
Distance running, weight lifting, any form 
of violent exertion may cause permanent 
dilatation of the heart or the rupture of a 
blood vessel, most likely in the brain. He 
would better begin with the mildest form 
of activity, increasing the time and effort 
involved gradually as his strength returns. 

If his spare time is limited he may take 
up a course of calisthenics at home, using 
the knowledge acquired in his youth or 
following instructions obtained from a cor- 
respondence school or an instructor. 

This tabloid form of exercise is all right 
provided he observes two precautions. 
The first one concerns limbering up. Re- 
calling the feats of his youth he may at- 
tempt to make himself as supple at forty 
or more as he was at twenty. It cannot 
be done without danger of injury to the 
joints. Ligaments which bind the bones 
together at the joints grow tenser and less 
elastic with advancing years, and are liable 
to rupture when overstrained. It is a 
common occurrence for adults, both men 
and women, to tear one or more ligaments 
at the juncture of the spine with the pelvis, 
by bending too far forward while in a 
sitting posture. 

The other precaution has to do with 
respiration during exercise. The breathing 
should be easy, deep and regular. The 
practice of holding the breath in full in- 
spiration while performing a vigorous move- 
ment a given number of times is extremely 
dangerous for those of middle age. 

The blood pressure of the person beyond 
forty is normally higher than in those who 
are younger. Increased force of the heart 
contractions during exercise raises this 
normal pressure, and violent exertion may 
raise it beyond the safety point. If there 
is a weakened vessel wall, which more 
frequently occurs in the brain than else- 
where, it may rupture, and a hemorrhage 
ensue. Such a condition is called apoplexy. 


Why Women Get Stout 


But if the man who decides to get back 

is wise he will take up golf, swimming, 
rowing; perhaps tennis, if he is not too 
soft. He will take longer and longer walks 
in the country, and if he has opportunity 
he will work in the garden. 
- The open air is the proper place to get 
rid of poisons in the tissues; a ten-minute 
exercise at home once a day is much better 
than no exercise at all, but it is a poor sub- 
stitute for work or play outdoors. 

Two-thirds of the stout persons of ma- 
ture years are women. They are more apt 
than men to grow fat, for several reasons, 
some of which have to do with environment 
and some are incident to sex. After mar- 
riage many women drop all active pursuits 
except those within the home. Those who 
do their own housework and attend to their 
children have about as much exercise as 
they require. But to the woman with 
servants household duties are exasperating 
and harassing rather than arduous. 

Nature has given to woman a better di- 
gestive apparatus than to man, to enable 
her to nourish both herself and her child. 
In consequence the average woman ob- 


tains more nourishment from an equal: 


amount of food. 

One day the woman who is growing 
stouter observes in the glass or in the tight- 
ness of her bands the startling fact. At 
once she thinks of diet, but it is only a 
passing thought to be translated into 
action at some future time. 

As the layers of fat pile up, pride dictates 
that they shall be concealed as long as 
possible. And so strings are pulled tighter 
and tighter in the desperate attempt. 
Constriction impedes the freedom of the 
lungs by pressing the abdominal contents 
up against them; consequently there is 
shortness of breath. Breathlessness in 
turn lessens physical activity still further, 
because it is so difficult to get about. The 
result is more fat. 

Comparatively few women ever think 
seriously of exercise as an antidote. If 
they are sufficiently worried about them- 
selves they try dieting. The trials are 
usually intermittent, however, because it 
is so hard to stick to a limited diet when 


7 | 
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one has a good appetite and 
At best, even when followed oe 
mination, dieting alone is g prey 
method because it may be carried 1) 
Many a woman has starved both he 
and mind by insufficient nourishme)__ 
has made herself receptive to tl 
asco of disease. el 
e best way to cure obesity isto a: 
The wise mother will esityisto ay 
her children. She can walk, play a 
games, dance, swim, skate, rid 
However, the same precaution ap 
her as to men, that all exercise shole 
begun with moderation, ve | 
increasing as the education of her 
progresses. 


The Exercise-and-Diet C ; 


There are two criteria by which t} 
and amount of exertion should bere 
One is fatigue. The tired feeling wi, 


because muscle grows only by rey 
| 


The most successful cure for obesir 
combination of exercise and diet, 

is getting fat mentally as well as phy 
he would better get busy with o 
exercise and restrict his diet. The | 
method of dieting is to omit one meal | 

If a reduction in the total amo) 
food does not accomplish results « 
fat-forming articles of diet should } 
stricted. These are the fats and the: 
hydrates. Avoid or take sparin 
bread, milk, butter, fat meats, 
potatoes, rich puddings, pastry. 
should especially eat less of anyth| 
which one has been particularly fon 
in the habit of eating to excess. 

The total amount of liquids take! 
day should not exceed three pints, 
there is free perspiration. But the 
tity should not be reduced much | 
this maximum limit or the kidney 
not be able to perform their work } 
erly by excreting the solid waste 1 
in solution. 

In general, one should eat less thy 
appetite seems to demand. It is a 
known axiom that the vast major 
people eat much more than they re 
One who wants to reduce must do ( 
two things, either take in less fuel or 
it up more rapidly by increasing his ! 
cal activity. The surest means isa ¢ 
nation of the two. a 

Though much space in this artict 
been devoted to the effect of exercise 
fat, perhaps to the neglect of its 
important and farther reaching bei 
these latter must not be forgotten. — 
all, health, bodily vigor, mental resili 
buoyancy of spirits—these are a 
results to be sought. Constant, 
mitting work of any kind gradually 
pates them, and they can be restorec 
by a change of occupation. — 

Whether one works with his bra 
with his hands, at a desk or in the 
there is need of relaxation; not res 
exercise. And it should come at f 
regular intervals to be of the best se 
to keep the machinery up to the hi 
state of efficiency. ; 

But do workmen need it? Wat 
group of mill men during the noon 
playing ball or other games. The; 
resting the groups of muscles whic! 
used when at work, and employing | 
which during work hours are at rest. 
brains also are stimulated by the exh 
tion of the sport. And when the w 
blows they go back to their tasks refre 

Very little has been set forth here 
which the reader will disagree. Eve 
believes in exercise, but the difficulty 
put the belief into practice. Perhap 
reader’s attitude may be something 
this: 

“Yes, that’s all true enough. I w 
had the time, but I’m too busy. Ho, 
I ate too much dinner to go for a’ 
Next summer I think I’ll go to the sea 
for two weeks and lie round in the sun 

And the next morning he or she 
spend two hours trying to get starte 
the day. 

The truth is that the more one | 
exercise the more one needs it. 
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\IN manufacturer once hired 
'men, and each one of them 
report for duty next morning. 
dn’t call for skilled mechanics, 
‘ean, not very hard and no heavy 
required; and to each man the 
ages and the hours were fully and 
y explained. 
yrning three of them were on 
, of them worked a week, one of 
yedaday. But seventeen of them 
at all. The manufacturer won- 


ae manufacturer wanted five 
¢ ommon- labor job. It was indoor 
ig, well-lighted factory, notably 
fF It was a permanent job too and 
‘ket wages. Each man gravely 
8 be on hand in the morning. 
the time came not one of them 


ory wanted to hire ten girls. The 
charge interviewed forty appli- 
ae picked out seventeen that 
stack up pretty well and wanted 
Six of them reported for duty. 
‘them dropped out of sight as 
‘he earth had swallowed them. 

lition came from another depart- 
wo men. They hired four, but 
emcame. Then they hired four 
were to come in next Monday. 


they? 
»bs That Go Begging 


it is a big one and prides itself on 
_takes of its men. A job on its 
like an appointment to a United 
zeship p—for life or good behavior. 
areputation among working- 
ng eminently fair. But “‘What’s 
working?” seems to be the best 
‘promises to go to work. 
ypany has an unusual man at the 
nt desk, a man of sympathy and 
a fine way of making men 
hey’re dealing with him as man 
‘that’s because he means just that 
. He talked to each one of these 
about like this: “‘ Now, old man, 
‘stand I’m counting on you to 
on the job. You'll be sure to 
ll you? I’ve got just so many 
re, and I’d like to be sure you’re 


Charles Gilbert Halll 


coming so that I won’t be short on my tally. 
If you've got anything else in mind, better 
look round a little before I sign you on.’ 

This doesn’t leave any room for misun- 
derstanding. They know he’s depending on 
them, and some of them go out, maybe as 
he suggests, only to come back and say 
they'll take the job. But they don’t show 
up Why? day. 


“You must remember,” said the manu- 
facturer, ‘that we’ve brought no pressure 
on these fellows. They come to our door 
asking to work for us. And you must re- 
member, too, that we are not trying any 
flimflam game on them. We’re too old at 
the business to try that. We lay all our 
cards on the table. We even take them out 
and show them the job. They know what 
our reputation is. They know what kind of 
people we are to work for.” 


Why He Watched the Clock 


“But their word isn’t worth a durn—if 
you'll excuse my French. Their promises 
aren’t worth listening to. And I want to 

ow why. 

“Not long ago we wanted an electrician. 
We have a big interoffice telephone sys- 
tem, electric lights, push-button signals, 
and all that, that needs looking after. It’s 
a right nice job, with not overmuch to do. 
A man on a job like that stands a pretty 
good chance for advancement, for he gets 
to know everybody about the "offices; and 
I pride myself we're rathér an unusually 
pleasant lot o’ folks to deal with. 

“So we wanted an electrician—at forty 
dollars a week. The employment bureau 
had an interview with a young fellow that 
looked pretty good. They talked over all 
the requirements and his fitness for the 
job—told him about what I’ve been tellin’ 
you, and all that. But he didn’t seem to 
warm up to it. Our man noticed that all 
the time they talked the fellow was watch- 
ing the clock. 

***What’s the matter? * he asked. ‘Got a 
date—or what?’ 

“** Well,’ he said, ‘you might say yes. In 
fact I promised to go to work over at Brown 
& Green’s at one:o’clock and ought to be 
there now. They hired me this mornin’— 
pay forty dollars a week—and I promised 
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GUARANTY 
Spark Intensifire 


Especially 
enclosed; 
possibility 
tached in a jiffy without ee) 


Spark Intensifire 
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tempered glass- 
eliminating all 


of hazard. At- \Y xy 


The Gas Saver 


That does Save Gasoline 


Gasoline is jumping skyward! 

It’s going UP and UP and UP! 

Put Guaranty Spark Intensifires on your spark plugs. 
They will save you money every time you take out 
your car. They are already cutting the cost of gasoline 
for thousands of car owners. 


Gasoline Saving Guaranteed 


The Intensifire has been tested by expert electrical engineers 
under widely varying conditions. It has shown a big gasoline saving 
even though the cylinders were oily and carbonized and the spark 
plugs broken. It will save gas for you. 


Put Guaranty Spark Intensifires on any motor that has 
been subject to hard work and within two minutes after 
starting, your engine will show too rich a mixture, and you 
will be obliged to cut down your gasoline. The saving of 


gasoline is self evident. 


Locates Ignition Trouble 


The Guaranty Spark Intensifire locates ignition trouble instantly, 
eliminates surplus oil and prevents carbon, stops “missing,” starts a 
motor quicker, sends your car further up hill on high, and does 
away with much of the gear shifting that eats up gas—makes driv- 


ing a pleasure instead of work. 


Works equally well on truck, pleasure car, tractor or motor boat 


Why go on wasting gasoline P 
Order a set of Intensifires NOW — 
Your Dealer probably has them in 
stock, but if not use the Money-Back 
Coupon. Tear it out now — before 
you forget. 


Jobbers and Dealers 


The Guaranty Spark Intensifire is a 
cash register energizer. A sensation 
wherever shown. Sells on sight. Na- 
tionally advertised. Write or wire for 
attractive proposition. 


GUARANTY MOTORS Co. 


Manufacturers of the well-known 
“Guaranty Line” 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Money-Back Coupon 


| 
Guaranty Motors Co. | 
Cambridge (39), Mass. | 
Gentlemen: r 
Enclosed find $___ for. Guaranty 
Spark Intensifires. If they do not do what you | 
claim for them, the undersigned will return them i 
within 10 days ‘and you will refund the money. i 
| 
i 
| 


Name 
Address 
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A new principle now widely adopted 
prevents foot-and-leg fatigue 


WO women were once 

ordered to wear beans 
in their shoes, as penance. 
One woman suffered cruelly, 
but the other woman boiled 
her beans soft before putting 
them into her shoes. 


You do penance every 
step you take on hard 
roads and city walks. Jar, 
Jar, jar —the effect piles 
up! Your feet and legs 
grow weary. Your toes and 
insteps pain. Your calves 
ache and cramp. 

Today thousands of men 
avoid this punishment. To 
them hard walks are like 
the springy turf, which 
yields gently to toe, ball 
and heel at every step. 
They apply the rubber-heel 
principle to the entire foot 
—not only to the heel but 
also to the toe and ball, 
the points where the 
greatest painis felt. They 


A 


The springy turf yields gent 
to teentation fheas (Oe ly —— 
~ AIR SPACES 
So do Air-Peds 


cushion all of the foot from 
all of the jar with AIR- 
PEDS. 


* * * 


AIR-PEDS are cushions 
of rubber attached to the 
toe, ball and heel of the 
shoe—made with air-spaces 
between the cushions. 
They are light in weight 
and very resilient. The 
cushions are corrugated. 
They are non-skid — they 
prevent slipping on wet 
pavements. They also raise 
the entire sole from the 
ground and keep the feet 
dry. 


Save Shoes 


These foot-comforts protect 
soles from wear — double and 
triple the life of the shoe—pre- 
serve its shape and appearance. 
Made in three pieces—a toe and 
a ball cushion and a rubber 
heel. They do not crack, cannot 
rip open, do not draw the feet. 


Get shod with AIR-PEDS today 


If your dealer or repair man 
cannot supply you, we will; 
send us his name together with 
a tracing of your shoe, stating 
color (black or chocolate), and 
$2.00. 


PIONEER PRODUCTS, Inc., 35 West 39th St., New York 


42 Craig Street West, 


TRADE MARK 


The rubber-heel principle applied to the entire shoe 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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to be on hand. 
But I thought 
maybe if you’d 
give me forty- 
two : 


“cc 


The employ- 

ment man was 
hot. ‘What the 
hell you doin’ 
here?’ he said. 
‘I couldn’t ex- 
pect you to come 
here if you said 
you would. You 
don’t keep your 
word! You can 
never work for 
this company at 
any price.’ 

“Tt’s a rather 
strange com- 
mentary on 
human nature 
that this electri- 
cian is just the 
kind of fellow 
who’s always go- 
ing round with 
a chip on his 
shoulder and 
telling the other 
boys up at the 
union meetings 
that you can 
never depend on 
these employer 
guys — they’re 
always doin’ 
you dirt. And 
he’s reading a 
whole flock of 
books on social- 
ism put up in 
these bright red 
bindings. To his 
mind the books prove all his contentions. 

“So he adopts a code of honor, and it 
reads like this: “Plain lying as a fine art is 
justified if the interests of labor are served.’ 

“Tt has got to be a right serious matter, 
and I’ve talked with a lot of other employ- 
ers about it and they try to tell me this 
kind of thing obtains chiefly with the lower 
grades and particularly with labor that is 
unorganized. I believe they’re right. It’s 
what you might call the unprotected classes 
that throw us down so hard. But this elec- 
trician I’m telling you about held a union 
card.” 

He shifted his cigar to the other side of 
his mouth and looked at me inquiringly. 

“And the ladies! How about them? 
Woman has been the mainstay of truth and 
piety through all the apes, hasn’t she? 
Woman’s loyalty is a household word, don’t 
everybody tell you? Lucile, the bridge 
tender’s fair daughter, ran down the icy 
tracks that wintry night and flagged the 
train at the brink of the precipice, did she 
not? Yes, she did not!” 


Lucile Elucidates 


He reached across his desk and picked up 
a pink bit of note paper with gilt edges. 

“Just shoot your eye over this one, will 
you, and tell me what she means?”’ 


“My dear Mrs. K: Your letter of the 
fifth received. I want to apologize for my 
neglect. I sincerely regret that I did not 


‘come to work as I promised you. 


“T can assure you the cause of my not 
coming was both unexpected and unavoid- 
able, but, its being so sudden,I failed to 
have someone call you up for me. 

“T trust you will pardon me in your esti- 
mation. Such an occurrence has never hap- 


pened before, as any former place I worked. 


would tell you. I always consider that a 
place of business has no time to waste on 
an individual and make it my aim to do 
exactly as I say. 
“Hoping again you will pardon me, I am, 
“Yours with regret.” 


“So the elusive Lucile has lucidly eluci- 
dated. In other words, she asked us for a 
job, got it and, failing to put in an appear- 
ance, the employment department wrote to 
her to find out why. Isn’t her explanation 
clear and sparkling? 

“Here’s another instance: She lived 
twenty miles out of town, and when she 
didn’t come on the job they wrote her to 
know if she would please say what she in- 
tended to do. She wrote us a most pathetic 
letter to tell how her mother had been taken 
ill and her plans all upset. She realized of 
course that she’d failed us and she sup- 
posed—so she said—that her chance of 


questions)f 
ary and 040 
and all the 


so forth, , 
the aa 
ing peopl 
employmit 
partmen | 
for their \ 
telegran: 
file her lei 
“But they don’t worry about: 
mamma’s health. They understand ‘g 
a plain and fancy liar Lucile is a st; 
former and that she’s been stringi 
until she finally cinched another }) 
was after.” 


Congenial Work for Imogen 


“‘A mother comes in to inquire t 
work for daughtah. And she parti(| 
wants to know about the hours of i 
Daughtah is employed at the uniyr 
now, you understand, and the work jj 
congenial and light, and all that. B; 
houahs! The houahs are from nine tf 

“Merciful heavens! Think of thi 
working girl, downtrodden and forlor’ 
mamma looking for something from 1 
four that the P. W. G. can get away tt 
ported always that the work isn 

ard! ) 

‘Another tender-hearted mother 
one ewe lamb has passed seventeen 
summers and got part way throug 
school but has had no business exp 
turns up a scornful nose at eiglibeer| 
simoleons per. As she flounces out sh: 
she told Imogene it would be a wat 
time to call on us. The firm’s grindin| 
tics are so well known, you know. | 

“And then there’s another type, * 
mamma does not come. A girl comes} 
the employment desk who looks | 
winner. She’s well dressed, sensible lo} 
and educated. She wants a job asa st 
rapher. Sure! We hire her at twenty- 
per and Mrs. K hands her an ap 
tion blank. We have two or three 
sand women in our place and we ha 
know who a girl is and where she live 
who she is now working for and som 
to vouch for her general reputation. 
young woman goes right up in th 
“You insult me by asking such per 
things,’ she says as she strikes an atti 
Mrs. K has seen all kinds and she tr 
explain. But the duchess marches 
head up and colors flying, and dramat 
tears the application to bits in fro’ 
about twenty open-mouthed dagoes 
are waiting to get a job. Studying fo 
movies probably and exercising her ar 
temperament. 

“Tt looks like a pretty rocky roa 
production when they aren’t even hi 
about taking the job they’ve asked for 

““‘What’s the use of working?’—t 
the attitude of most of them. 1 
hunting a place to rest, not a job 0 ¥ 

“Do you know about the Fourth ( 
mandment? Don’t laugh! You fe 
that write aren’t supposed to know W 
commandment is which. Do you knoy 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Viera tion Toys 


Wood, field, park and seashore—shining resplen- 
dent in the summer’s sun—are bidding our little 
ones make merry. 


But all of us enjoy helping a bit. There are many 
things we can furnish to make complete our tiny 
folks’ enjoyment—for what is vacation without 
vacation toys! 


Open counters in Kresge Stores are filled with 
vacation toys of all descriptions. 


Here are boats, toy aéroplanes and balloons. 
Here are dolls and garden sets. Here are shovels, 
rakes and pails to use on the sands—and hundreds 
of other things that bring delight to the heart 
of every child. 


And the fun of buying them at Kresge Stores is 
almost equal to the fun the children have in 
playing with the toys themselves. 


Whatever you buy at Kresge Stores is of standard 
quality. The values offered are possible only be- 
cause of the immense buying power and eco- 
nomical method of merchandising. 


While making Kresge Stores your shopping 
headquarters for vacation toys just notice how 


economically you can buy hundreds of other 
everyday necessities. 


S. S. KRESGE COMPANY, General Offices: DETROIT 


KRESG 


Stoves 


25*- 5O0%- #190 
Green Front 
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ORAWN BY J. EASLEY 


(Continued from Page 58) 

Fourth Commandment is one of the first 
great economic fundamentals in human 
life? It meant the conservation of energy 
all right—right from the start of the world. 
They tell me it wasn’t a question of re- 
ligion at all back in the beginning. These 
old Sumerians or Babylonians or some such 
started the idea of a general rest-up for 
man and beast one day out of seven and 
they made it a wise husbanding of energy 
and skill. 

“‘But did you ever notice when the He- 
brews incorporated it in their laws how the 
first half of it reads? The necessity for good 
hard work is pumped into that bunch of 
Israelites right from the hop-off. And old 
Moses knew how to get the work out of ’em, 
too, if I read the story rightly. It wasn’t 
until after that talk about ‘shalt thou 
labor’ had got under their tough hides that 
he let ’em down easy and laid ’em off for a 


ay. 

“Why work? Well, when I was a kid 
the boys had several reasons for working. 
But the one big reason was that each of us 
had a purpose. That’s the trouble with 
these folks I been telling you about. They 
have no purpose in life.”’ 

The wage earner has no particular job, 
cares for no particular kind of work. He 
possesses no particular loyalty and feels no 
particular attachment to the business he’s 
engaged in. I asked a man who employs 
several thousand men and women: ‘‘ Who 
is to blame?” 

“In my opinion there’s but little blame 
to be laid at the doorstep of any one indi- 
vidual,” was his answer. “It seems to bea 
disease of the whole general social fabric, 
and while it lasts it is a most pernicious 
ailment. 

“We talk of vocational training and selec- 
tive analysis and the traditions of business 
and the unfading glory of a good name, and 
all the while these people don’t care. Per- 
haps the worst thing about it is that they 
are careless of the future. 

‘Why, our American character has all 
been built on what the future contains and 
the purpose that was in us all. The Old- 
World method, where a man worked at the 
same job that his father and grandfather 
had followed, wasn’t good enough for us. 
We weren’t willing to sell cat meat for a 
living just because father sold it or to deal 
in vin blanc in the sooty little shop where 
grandfather and grandmother held forth. 
We haven’t been anxious to keep up such 
family traditions.” 


The Overall:Movement Joke 


“And our children? We expected them 
to better themselves. What was a nest for 
but for the young birds to fly from? And 
once they had hopped off how proud we 
used to be. We told everybody how little 
Rollo was working hard and how his kind 
employer was patting him on the back and 
telling him to be industrious so that some 
day he’d be head of the firm. 

“You needn’t laugh. Little Rollo just 
simply did that very thing. After his little 
hall bedroom was paid for he had four dol- 
lars and seventeen cents each week to the 
good. And he had never so much as seena 
silk shirt or fancy shoes or a three-dollar 
necktie. 

“He was the boy who could join the 
overall movement without batting an eye- 
lash. Listen to this’—he fished round his 
desk until he found a newspaper clipping— 
“this little Ohio paper has that about 
right. It says, ‘As long as folks demand 
fifteen-dollar shirts and three-dollar ties 
the overall movement is a joke.’ 

“Little Rollo has grown up now and he 
spends his winters at Palm Beach. But he 
doesn’t want his boys to live like he did. 


Neither does he want their heads full of 
notions that violate common sense—and 
need [I add that they do not? They’re 
growing up into mighty fine men. They’re 
trained to the minute, physically fit, men- 
tally up to date and morally a devil of a 
sight better than their father ever was. 

“Tommyrot, is it? Yes, and it was said 
to be tommyrot forty years ago—and four 
hundred and forty. Always somebody was 
ready to say the younger generation was 
going to the bowwows. Can you wonder 
when we see the attitude of the younger 
workmen of to-day? 

“But this underproduction disease we 
suffer from isn’t going to leave us all cripples. 
It isn’t nearly so deep-seated as it seems at 
first glance. Have you looked round your 
plant to see what has become of all your 
old stand-bys of five or ten years ago? 

“T went out and looked things over yes- 
terday. I go out and get a general view of 
things pretty near every day. But yester- 
day I went out to find where these old 
stand-bys had gone. My labor turnover 
was terrific. It looked as if all my old hands 
had left me. But I found them all there. 
I’ve got men that have been here twenty 
years, and they’re producing just as freely 
as ever—taking just as much pride in their 
work and the firm’s product. But-I found 
the trouble too. Let me tell you a story.” 


Yesterday and To-Day 


“Years ago, when I started working in 
these mills, I was just a kid and I worked 
for four dollars a week and boarded with 
old Mrs. Keene over in what we called 
Happy Hollow. Well, about three doors up 
the street was the McGlone family that 
never could get a job at the mills. The old 
major was living then and it was under- 
stood that he wouldn’t allow the McGlones 
on the premises. He said they wasn’t 
honest, and no man, woman or child who 
wasn’t honest could work for him. 

“T remember right well the disgrace the 
McGlone tribe was in because the old major 
put his taboo on ’’em. Neighbors all looked 
down on ’em. Can you imagine neighbors 
lookin’ down on anybody for that these 
days? The major said that Bill, the oldest 
boy, had been caught sneakin’ under a 
stairway durin’ workin’ hours and that 
when he talked to the old man Tom laughed 
in his face and said it wasn’t none 0’ his 
affair if the major lost the time Bill was 
paid for. 

“T want you to get me—that family was 
disgraced! People up and down Happy 
Hollow had nothing to do with ’em, and 
they couldn’t get work inside the walls 
o’ these mills. 

“Yesterday I was wanderin’ round the 
factory and I caught a fellow sneakin’ away 
from his machine and slurrin’ his work. At 
last he watched all round to see if anybody 
was lookin’ and slipped off to get him a 
quiet smoke in some dark corner. 

“There was something sort o’ familiar 
about his slack jaw and tricky eye and the 
slouch of his shoulders. I called the fore- 
man over to me. ‘Who is that fellow?’ I 
says. ‘Looks to me like somebody I’ve 
known.’ ‘Name’s McGlone,’ he says. 
“The boys say he comes from up in Happy 
Hollow.’ 

“Working here long?’ I says. 

““No, come yesterday.’ 

“““McGlone?’ I says. ‘Do you mean to 
tell me you got one o’ them people in this 
mill?’ 

_ “The foreman had been with us a long 
time and he knew this tradition I been 
tellin’ you of. He kind o’ laughs. 

““*Why,’ he says, ‘you don’t suppose we 
can turn any man away these days if he’s 
willin’ to work for us? Not if he’s got two 
legs and two hands,’ he says. 


“<Tyon’t it matter about his heart?’ I 


says. 

y He looked at me a minute as if he didn’t 
understand. 

***Oh,’ he says, ‘the doctor examines 
’em all and says if their hearts is O. K.’ 

“So there you are!” 

The manufacturer tossed his cigar butt 
away and rose to walk up and down the 
room. 

“So there you are—‘The doctor says if 
their hearts is O. K.’ 

‘* And our old stand-bys keep on standin’ 
by. But we’re crazy for more help, because 
there aren’t enough of the old boys to go 
round. In the past five years we’ve built 
three additions to our plant and we’re run- 
ning double shift. So we take a lot of scum 
that in the old days we didn’t allow about 
the place. 

“Nowadays we beg ’em to come and 
work for us. We’re crazy to get ’em. And 
we're crazy again when we find they’re lazy 
and worthless and loafing and lying—the 
undependable derelicts of our social fabric. 

“We're all doin’ it. The world needs 
food and raiment. All of us—American, 
French, English—for four long years we 
worked like a house afire to make war stuff. 
My factory was on a ninety per cent war 
basis. Everybody’s was something like 
that. And now we got to have all the help 
we can get to catch up. 

““And we’ve paid out unheard-of wages 
to make things go. Don’t you remember 
how we begun to hear of men and boys 
picking up forty, fifty, sixty a week who 
had never known what twenty was before? 
Well, can you blame ’em if they want to 
keep it up? And can you wonder that they 
wander from job to job, not caring where 
they work, or how, just so the money keeps 
coming in? 

“They realize, just as well as you or me, 
that this thing isn’t going to last. They 
know just as well as we do that while it 
lasts sticking by the boss don’t bring them 
anything. They are expecting to settle 
down when it’s all over. But not many of 
us realize that. They’ll keep on getting as 
long as the getting’s good. But we’re fool- 
ing ourselves needlessly when we think the 
workin’ man or woman doesn’t know the 
end’s just about in sight.” 


The Future of the Floaters 


“Meanwhile we need clothes and shoes 
and food and many other things—here and 
in far-away climes—and we’re running 
night and day to fill the need. 

“You wait till we get down to one eight- 
hour shift in my place and see how quick 
the McGlones will go. ’Twon’t take me a 
minute. Me and my old stand-bys will go 
ahead then with a lot o’ new stand-bys that 
are always coming on and we’ll make a 
line of production that’s never been equaled 
in all this world. 

“They won’t get to-day’s wages—I 
won’t get to-day’s prices for the goods. 
But we'll all be happy, for we’ll be back 
working at the old, old basis—‘Six days 
shalt thou labor’—and we'll rather make 
things hum, my old stand-bys and me. We 
understand each other as we never under- 
stood each other before. We’ve all been 
humanized a lot the past few years. We 
don’t quite know it yet. But when things 
get down to a quiet basis again you’ll find 
us standin’ closer together than we’d ever 
dreamed could be. 

“These other people will go back to the 
old stagnation way of livin’ on the town 
charities part of the time, as they’d been 
used to in the past, and stealin’ and pilferin’ 
a little here and there. 

“One of the things that’s been costing 
this country a lot o’ money is that all the 
McGlone tribe of society has been lifted 


from lazy, shiftless poverty to a pit 
state of silk shirts and Mie ahbees fi 
not by their own honest efforts-:} 
ain’t got none—but by this terrible : 
we have been under for more help + 
our op done “ . 
asked a master baker if nonprodit: 
had hit him hard. The night shift pale 
ing on. Men were driving up in} 
machines and parking near the ¢y 
prosperous, well-fed, rosy-cheeked yy 
and the old baker grew reminiscent 5 
looked at them. | 
“Nonproduction?” he said. “Ni 
duction? That’s a word we didn’t user} 
I was younger. 
He got up and went slowly to thi 
dow. } 
__ “When I began as a journeyman bee 
it was many years ago,” he said, |: 
I worked in a cellar. A good many f 
couldn’t talk English then. We wor] 
night of course, and the cellar was 4 
and some of us always had colds. Wiy 
a pretty pasty-looking lot.” 


Living for This Week's Pa, 


“But we used to stay with the job +t 
than ‘we do now. That was because 
weren’t enough jobs to make it safe 
otherwise and also because we had aia 
of mind that made us cling to a job al 
as we could.” 10 

I interrupted him. 

“Evidently you didn’t cling?” Tye 
“T didn’t cling? No-o, it’s true { 
got out. Eventually I got a little slp 
my own. But that’s always true 
know. There’s always a young felly 
two that isn’t content and they sta. 
for themselves. We’ve got ’em yet. | 

“But many a man in the old days » 
his whole life in a baker’s cellar like 
working every night until at last 1 
down and died. I’ve seen it done. 
don’t ever want to see that happen ajil 

He looked about him at the big, te 
building where bread was being turné¢ \ 
by the ton. 

“Things have changed a good deal | 
baking business in my lifetime,” hejz 
“*A few years ago we had no such thi's 
this and pretty nearly all my a 
here grew up in the old way. So we’ 
state of transition, as you may say 
as we take on new men we lose tha) 
sonal touch that would be a big hel 

““Machinery, too, makes the baker \ 
less of a craftsman than he once wa 
he is losing some of his craftsman’s 
But, notwithstanding that, I have my? 
on a few boys right now, just as fine a» 
I saw, who will grow up in the busi 
credit to themselves and to me. | 

“But the average workman? Bah) 
doesn’t care whether he’s a baker or : 
heaver. He’s living just now from 
day—just a shortsighted purpose in hi 
get this week’s pay. ae | 

“Not long ago we had a sixty-hour ? 
Then it fell to fifty-four and now it’s 
eight. I’m not opposed to short Ii 
They’re part of this humanizing fe 
you’ve been telling me about. Bi 
actual practice my disappointment 
been great. For I’ve worked hard! 
whole life long, and these men abust 
time that they gain each time a chalet 
made. ‘ nel 

“Always the argument is made that! 
will now do better work, but it has note 
so. Never were they so shiftless. 
take real pleasure in injuring their emp) 
and his plant—these agitators and rad? 
inclined. The interests of the young 
these men are wholly antagonistic t 
To me, who have worked hard and }! 
honest labor has become a passion, 


js not far off. 
ay men. I know them well. I 
eof I speak. 
gets the best of honest pride. 
yet afraid they’ll work too hard. 
get suspicious of the pay—and 
‘wander off to try it elsewhere. 
simes, when I forget, I think it 
» been different in the good old 
as only sixteen when I began, 
ed fearfully hard. To-day the 
artment wouldn’t let you make 
ach a place. Even then I could 
4 was wrong. I tried to fix it upa 
; old Klinkerman was my boss 
juldn’t have it so. 
e bread? Certainly it was cheap. 
bread in the cellar and Klinker- 
upstairs. Two of us were appren- 
. and we got our board, with 
ef fifty dollars each and a suit of 
. the three years’ end. 
«we had an old fellow who had 
: trouble who was content to 
s\ine dollars a week and who laid 
third week to get drunk. Flour 
(; four-fifty a barrel, and Klinker- 
.e money, bought the house he 
ioe money in the bank and was 
| a profiteer such as none of us 
7 hope to be if we tried. 
jis neighbors didn’t worry much 
it. The bell over his little door 
ind his daughter Lena sold them 
-or rolls they were looking for, and 
» more than thirty dollars a month 
‘rented a storeroom, a factory site 
dence, hired two husky apprentice 
‘had the services of a pretty young 


an. I can’t do that well.” 
| 


‘nan Nature Unchanged 

! 

‘7 my wagon men sixty dollars a 
d the girls in our salesrooms get 
nd twenty-five. Distribution for 
aan covered about two city blocks 
‘rection and the neighbors carried 
h things home. For me it reaches 
® to ten miles, with an intricate 
f wagons, with railroad shipments 
ting beyond that point. 

{a general desire for cheaper bread. 
‘that desire. But I don’t find any- 
‘0 wants to go back to the Klinker- 
is of living or to the Klinkerman 
baking. We’re far better off with 
ant bread than with the old régime 
_ bakeries and underpaid appren- 


3. 

production? I hear a good deal 
’ My superintendent tells me hair- 
‘ales about laziness, stupidity and 
| We have a lot of machinery on the 
ind which goes far toward eliminat- 
ffects. 

‘Klinkerman in the old days had 
ie same troubles. They’re nothing 
ometimes we loafed on his hands, 
aetimes we spoiled a whole batch 
|, and sometimes we had the ovens 
and sometimes too cold. Human 
jasn’t changed much. 

n't like the attitude people take to- 
eir jobs, because I was raised other- 
3ut I think I see signs that it is 
g to normal much faster than most 
think.” 

2d a bricklayer where his particular 


es. ; 
uble?”’ he inquired. ‘‘Men don’t 
onest day’s work. I’m a young man 
t getting started. I lay bricks my- 
| Thire men to help me, and I know 
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what I’m talking about. Why, an honest 
man is afraid to work the way he knows he 
ought to, because he gets in bad with the 
other fellows. There has been a good deal 
of criticism of a dollar and a quarter an 
hour for bricklayers, but I doubt if it is too 
high. They can only work about six 
months a year. Bad weather and such 
things make them lose about half their 
time. It’s hard work too and a man wears 
out fast at it. Most of us are young men, 
you will notice. An old man can’t stand 
the pace. 

“The wages are all right, I think, but the 
production question is bad. On straight 
work a man used to lay 2000 bricks a day. 
It entitled him to big wages. He didn’t 
care particularly, it is true, whether he 
worked for you or for your competitor. 
But there was a great pride in his craft and 
that made a man come through with high- 
class work. 

“The craft is an ancient one, but it never 
was a better one than now. Our American 
cities are full of examples that show our 
workmen to be the equal of anything ever 
known—far better work than they do in 
Europe—and this used to be done just as a 
matter of pure pride. The boss.didn’t have 
to tell ’em about it.” 


Taking it Easy 


“Tt isn’t so now. The men have to be 
watched or they’ll slight the job. 

“Asto quantity? No, a bricklayer won’t 
put down as many bricks as he once did. 
He’ll only put down half as many. Five 
years ago we were building 10,000 houses 
a year here in this town. To-day we’re 
building only 4500. There are roughly, 
we'll say, the same number of bricklayers 
and plasterers here now as then, and 
they’re all occupied. You can’t find one of 
them idle to save your life. Yet in the days 
when the 10,000 houses were going up 
there were always extra men hanging round 
waiting for a job. 

““What’s the answer? The man who used 
to lay 2000 bricks a day lays anywhere from 
1000 to 1200, and he doesn’t lay them as 
well. Result? Not enough workmen to go 
round and prices for labor soaring every 
minute.” 

I asked the manager of a restaurant 
about food. It was one of these dairy 
lunches where you wait on yourself and eat 
from the arm of a chair. Cheap they used 


o be. 

‘““‘What’s the use of working?’ I hear it 
every day! And underproduction—that’s 
our middle name,” he wailed. 

“T’ve been manager here four years. 
Came here at thirty-two-fifty a week. I’ve 
had three nice raises since. But that’s 
nothing to what my help has had. They 
have had increases of 300 to 400 per cent 
since then, and they’re worse with every 
raise. 

“Take a dishwasher now. We used to 
hire a good, husky Polack woman at five a 
week and her meals, and she’d get out here 
in the afternoons and mop up the floor and 
go downstairs and clean things up and have 
an hour left to sit round and look happy in. 

“Now we pay ’em fifteen, but they never 
look happy any more, and they won’t 
scrub anybody’s floor, and the pleasant 
hour they used to have for resting is all 
gone. They drag their job along and fill it 
up for fear we’ll catch them with idle hands. 

‘“‘Breakage, too, was always big. Butitis 
bigger now than it ever was. Anybody 
knows how fast breakage counts up in his 
own pantry. It used to be we could fine 
them or fire them if it got too bad. But 
now you just simply have to stand for it 
and grit your teeth, and it costs like sin to 
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keep breaking new men in. See that little 
fellow over there?”’ 

He pointed to a little counterman who 
was hopping about waiting on the noon 
trade, his brow puckered with seriousness. 

“Now that’s an example of another en- 
tirely different thing that’s the matter with 
production round here. That boy is worth 
more than all three of the others. He takes 
an interest in his work. He’s quick and 
skillful. He’s been here a long while and 
knows the job. Heis polite and the regular 
customers know him. There’s only one 
thing the matter with him—he can’t stay 
steady on the work. He works about three 
weeks and off he goes. Since the first of 
July? Yes, it doesn’t seem to have made 
much difference with him. Plays craps, I 
guess, and gets a little cheap gin. He al- 
ways comes back, though. He won’t work 
for anybody but us, and he does mighty 
good work when he is here. 

“It’s a queer commentary on the present 
state of things that this extremely unsteady 
brother is the only one of all my men who 
works as if his heart was in it. 

“Take that other counterman there. He 
comes on duty at seven. At seven-thirty 
this morning he had got into his white coat 
and was about ready to work. Then he 
went downstairs and stayed fifteen min- 
utes—smoking cigarettes, I guess. He 
worked along until about ten-thirty and 
he disappeared until eleven-fifteen. And 
now he’s looking at the clock. But I don’t 
dare say a word. See that sign in the 
window, ‘Counterman wanted’? 

“T’ve just got one thing to worry about. 
When it comes seven o’clock and people 
begin coming in here for their breakfast I 
look round and I want to see ’em all on 
hand. Get me? And then again at nine, 
I want to see the nine-o’clock shift come 
on. That’s all the interest I’ve got in 7em. 
My only worry is that I won’t have enough 
of a crew torun the thing. They’re just like 
so many animals to me. They don’t want 
me to be anything else to them. I don’t 
dare try to teach ’em anything. 

“They’re suspicious in a minute too. 
Think I’m trying to get’something out of 
’em in the way of better service without 
paying for it if I offer any suggestions, and 
I can’t reprimand them or they take down 
their coats and quit. But this whole thing 
is going to break and break soon.” 


The Steward’s Comments 


I was paying my bill now. Coffee that 
used to be five cents was ten. My five-cent 
sandwich, too, had doubled in price. Soups 
had gone up and the five-cent cigars on the 
counter now were seven. I waved a fare- 
well hand to the sad-faced restaurateur. 
We all recognize that working in a restau- 
rant isnot a particularly attractive job. It’s 
a nine-hour day and part time Sunday too, 
and a good many people wouldn’t want it 
for their lot. But-he had grown. up in it 
himself, and his boss, who owns a chain of 
these dairy lunches that are famous in the 
town they serve, grew from a counterman 
and is now a respected citizen of some note. 

What chances there are for a man who 
works! Everywhere you turn in this big 
America of ours what opportunities for us 
to grow into respect and responsibility and 
incidentally into great wealth! 

But the funny thing about it is that it is 
always done along the lines of the old copy- 
book motto: “There is no excellence with- 
out great labor.”” And you probably have 
to write the word with a capital L and 
write it out the longest way—and sweat 
and groan. 

I told the restaurant man’s story to the 
steward at the club. 
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“Two sides to that,’”’ he said. ‘You pay 
’em enough and they’ll stay with you.” 

“But,” I argue with him, “‘he says that 
he goes to them with an offer to make them 
stay. He’s like all the rest of you—he finds 
labor turnover mighty expensive. Each 
spring he goes to his people. ‘Now see 
here,’ he says, ‘you want to make more 
money. You stay with me six months and 
at the end of that time I’ll pay you fifty- 
two dollars bonus. Stay three months you 
get twenty-six dollars.’ But he tells me 
they won’t doit. Even when they agree to 
they soon wander away.” 

““Kasy!” says the steward. ‘These men 
are always short of money. The only thing 
that will keep them on your staff is a raise— 
a good, stiff raise right off the bat and not 
the kind you wait six months for. Who 
ever heard of a waiter that could wait six 
months for part of his pay? Can’t be done 
that way. 

“Why, I was a waiter myself. Funny 
how I didn’t want anybody to know what 
I was doin’. ‘Waiter’ doesn’t sound very 
good. Well, I worked for a cousin of mine 
and I worked hard. One day a captain 
quit. ‘Make me a captain,’ I says. But 
I was only a kid and he wouldn’t do it. I 
hung on and got acquainted with a lot of 
the big men that come in here—head of the 
house committee and all that. In less than 
a year my cousin died and I got his job. 
But I never saw the time when I could wait 
six months for part of my money.” 


Workers and Climbers 


“That boy over there in charge of the 
big dining room—he’s been with me all the 
time. Him and me waited on table to- 
gether over at the old house fourteen years 
ago. Oh, there’s always somebody work- 
ing, and working hard enough to climb. 
Work? You bet I know what it means!” 

“Yes,” said a big clothing manufacturer 
when I repeated this conversation to him, 
“there are always some of them working 
hard enough to climb. I did it myself. But 
the large percentage of workmen are im- 
pregnated with an altogether different 
doctrine. 

“Tn our business we know what work 
means. But we also know what non- 
production and underproduction and half 
production mean. There’s so much of it 
that we are at our wits’ ends. These people 
of ours are highly organized. They know 
just what they want. They have been 
squeezing the clothing trade for all the 
traffic would bear. For more money? Yes. 
But mostly for shorter hours. They are 
giving hours, too, that are not honest ones. 
The two are seldom far apart.” 

I told him that he was putting it rather 
too strongly, it seemed to me. 

“The two are never far apart in our 
trade,” he answered. ‘‘I know it shouldn’t 
be”’—he shrugged his shoulders—“ but I’m 
engaged just now in stating facts, not in 
pointing morals. 

“T say to you that we are not getting 
honest days’ work and that the results 
reach into the most remote and unexpected 
combinations. For instance—when was it 
that the war began? Say five years ago. 
Well, to produce the same amount of gar- 
ments we produced five years ago we must 
have a plant that’s almost twice as large. 

“Why? Because it takes twice the men 
and twice the machines it took then to do 
the same amount of work. Sour looks are 
all we get for it, and bad tempers and loaf- 
ing on the job. That’s what I call expensive 
work. And they’ve played smash with it 
too. Already thousands of men and women 
in our line are on the streets. For the 
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Efficiency — that is the watchword of today. It 
means speed. It means the elimination of all waste in 
time and effort. It means the co-relation of brain and 
muscle in making each minute a productive minute. 


If we Americans are to maintain our industrial 
supremacy we must introduce this doctrine into 
every phase of our daily life. As a nation we must 
learn to challenge each tick of the clock and insist 
that it registers action. 


In this connection, please remember that the auto- 
mobile is one of the most efficient time and labor 
saving devices that has ever been developed. It has 
become the pace-maker of modern progress, and to 
eliminate it would mean to turn back the calendar 
a quarter of a century. 


In every profession and every field of business you 
will find the motor car performing its work with 
economy and dispatch. 


It carries thousands of executives to and from their 
offices each day. It permits them to keep appoint- 
ments on the dot. It multiplies their usefulness and 


broadens their scope of activities like no other form 
of transportation. 


From a purely utilitarian standpoint the automobile 
is as necessary and quite as dependable as the tele- 
phone. It is the standard field equipment of every 
aggressive American business man and to employ it 
is not merely good judgment but the soundest form 
of economy. 


So by all means, get a motor car— for yourself, your 
family and your business. Any car is better than a 
slow, overcrowded “trolley,” but common sense will 
dictate the wisdom of buying a good car while you 
are about it. 


Take up the matter in the same careful way that 
you select mechanical equipment for your office or 
factory. Look for enduring quality rather than 
mere price. Buy a manufacturer’s reputation rather 
than four wheels and a painted body. 


If you make your selection on this basis we are 
quite content to abide by the result. If you search 
for motor car quality you must find the PAIGE. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks ; 
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and prices have soared until 
ot buying clothes—and these 
seat of work! 

u, it’s been proved over and 
at you can’t curtail production 
cate a demand. It has always 
qerang. The manufacturer who 
na sees the people pass his door. 
i who tries it soon finds the 


; back, his job gone and the 
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iness before we get through. 
, u say, are’also high? Well, I 
«ll stop to think you'll see that 
i of clothes is almost wholly 
y highly manufactured form of 
(| comparatively little raw ma- 
t|. believe it’s estimated that the 
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horoduction at labor’s hands has 
'| along the line. The cotton 
ka suit that used to cost 
_-a yard now costs sixty-five. 
t t before the war could be had 
|) and a quarter now cost four- 
y Mohair that sold direct from 
16 at twenty-five cents a yard 
+ fifty-four for. Satin linings 
. dollar twenty-five are now 
lee. Sewing silk that was ten- 
\ for sixteen-ounce stuff is now 
| sixty-seven, and imported linen 


it in 1914 we bought for thir- 
yard are now a dollar and up. 
3t glance you say that labor is 
, factor in the price of a suit of 
at if you'll stop to think a 
\'ll see that these values I’ve 
you are almost wholly labor 


\she cause of it all? My answer 
the war. That doesn’t mean 
‘ying to slip anything over. 
nis that in our business all of 
a seventy, ninety or hundred 
‘rt basis making uniforms. The 
commandeered the wool. Our 
busy night and day. On piece- 
jen were cleaning up fifteen to 
ars daily, and they weren’t even 
nics at that. The good ones had 
lor went to the shipyards and. 
ctories. 

| them never came back. We’ve 
atters and tailors who are still 
the shipyards. 

nen were demoralized. They’re 
_a forty-four-hour basis now, 
ot getting forty hours of work. 
» made from fifteen to twenty 
fifty-six hours of work in 1914, 
hours at that, now cleans up 
to ninety dollars for a more or 
3st week. If you don’t like the 
mre does he puts on his coat 
yut.”” 


Slacking Tailors 


a fellow from Poland. Been 
only six weeks. Never saw 
: dollars in his life, I suppose, up 
ie. But we’re paying him from 
‘irty-two a week, with overtime, 
ces me to-day for a raise. Why? 
mebody told him to. 
another one—a pocket maker— 
wling and making trouble among 
‘ive years ago, on a fifty-six-hour 
lade twenty to twenty-five dol- 
. Now he makes from seventy- 
undred. That’s on a piecework 
ve have no complaint to make. 
ng-by-the-hour * pocket makers 
sixty dollars a week, and there’s 
ick. For the queer part of that 
this comparatively lower wage 
actually costs us more. 
0 a hundred things that during 
lours no well-regulated shop 
nit. They go over to the corner 
i forty times a day for a drink of 
used to be when I was on the 
-a man would get a drink and 
p back with him filled to save a 
They talk among themselves, 
and look about, they do every- 
Inventive genius can suggest 
g time. Their whole attitude 
What’s the use of working?’ As 
tt obtains you can’t expect any- 
Inderproduction. 
of the first outgrowths of this 
heirs is the suspicion that it 
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“Two months ago a party comes in here 
from New York to sell things wholesale to 
help the employees. Well, everybody’s 
having a lot of trouble about prices and I 
say, ‘Sure! Send me about fifty printed 
price lists and I’ll give them to the men and 
they can compare them with the retail 
stores.’ 

“T thought I was makin’ quite a hit. 
But it wasn’t any use. They wanted to 
know why we were doing that. So we 
wouldn’t have to pay them more money? 

“We tried to put in shower baths and 
give them fifteen minutes to clean up, but 
they wouldn’t stand for it. Said such 
things meant they’d be taken out of the 
workingman the first chance we got. 

“We began to take an interest in our 
girls and put in rest rooms for them. 
Thought we’d help them morally as well as 
in a physical way. But they won’t use ’em. 
They’d rather loaf on the sidewalk or hang 
out the windows. 

“Do you see some of the reasons why 
clothing is high? 

“Somebody said the other day that the 
way to control costs was at their source, 
not to wait until all the processes of manu- 
facture and distribution had been com- 
pleted and then to arrest some retailer or 
middleman for charging too much. It was 
pretty good talk. But it failed to say who 
was going to take these operatives of mine 
in hand and make them produce cheaply.” 


African Queens Up 


“When the law of supply and demand 
again makes itself felt in the labor market 
underproduction will adjust itself so quickly 
that it will make your head swim. I’m not 
so sure that that time is very far away.” 

I heard a New York man tell the other 
day how he wanted a gardener and went 
over into Bryant Park tolookround. There 
on the benches within his reach he counted 
thirty-eight men—not a gray-haired man 
among them—all vigorous young men. 

The public prints tell us this week of 
various wondrous things. Wives have gone 
up so high in the Central African market 
that a good, strong, healthy queen, who in 
prewar days could have been bought for 
four spearheads, now brings eight. And 
lest these savage tribes outdo the records 
without challenge for the palm, the French 
Academy no longer creates a new member 
unless he can raise the price. For his in- 
duction calls for a uniform of green and 
gold, a thing of beauty that once cost 600 
francs and now bleeds the blossoming acade- 
mician to the tuneful song of 2016. 

And thus the H. C. of L. goes soaring 
ever, so that Zulu wives and seats among 
the immortals, loaves of bread and suits of 
clothes, the price of gasoline and our hopes 
of heaven, all have risen to where men 
watch with bated breath and outstretched 
arms and wonder will they ever fall to be 
once more within human reach. 

I talked to a banker about it. He seemed 
to be feeling fine. 

“T take it that the end is drawing near,” 
he said, ‘‘and that your sad-visaged restau- 
rant man was partly right. 

“There’s going to be a change. But do 
you know, I doubt if we’ll feel it enough to 
hurt. It’s going to be, let us say, like 
having a bad pain in the back of your head 
and the doctor gives you something and all 
at once the pain is gone! Ain’t that the 
gr-rand and glor-rious feelin’? 

“The high cost of living, half-hearted 

production and general extravagance are 
doomed. 
! “Whatever the whole people decide is 
bad, is bad, and they kick it out the door 
and downstairs and that ends it. It is im- 
perative that it should come. But there 
will probably be nothing very violent about 
its coming. 

“We all know it is a direct result of the 
war. There’s no disagreement about that. 
And like the war, the decision of the whole 
people to end it will end it. It takes time 
for such decisions to crystallize. But we’ve 
just about reached that crystallizing point. 
Underproduction is vicious, and we’ve just 
about reached the place where we are 
unanimous to that effect, though some 
manufacturers think labor officials don’t 
really feel so in their hearts. 

“So,” says this authority on banking and 
economics, “‘I predict a new era before the 
close of the year, when underproduction 
and the feeling of ‘What’s the use of work- 
ing?’ on the one hand and extravagance on 
the other will give way to a more normal 


state of affairs quietly and in the natural 


course of events.” 
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of your car. 


If a thief attempts to drive 
off with a car guarded by the 
Security Auto Theft-Signal, 
or even tamper with this 
Theft-Signal, he attracts at- 
tention of police, detectives 
and public. Every man, 
woman and child now guards 
the car equipped with this 
Theft-Signal. 

The Security Auto Theft-Sig- 
nal doesn’t interfere with any 
working part of your machine. 


Security Sales Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Campbell Motors Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
A. T. S. Sales Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

{ Security Signal Sales Corporation, 

1 Wilmington, Del. 

| Security Theft-Signal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

4 Ungar Buick Co., Miami, Fla. 
s } Security Auto Theft-Signal Sales Co., 
yeaa Detroit, Mich. 
f Ha] D. E. Holmes, Cincinnati, Ohio 
i 
? 
t 
i 


Security Sales Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


- conviction on the charge’ 

felony charges, of any one 
guarded by a Security Auto. T 
-pering with the Theft-Signal, or 
from the wheel of the car witha 


ver 200,000 Cars 
now protected against theft 


The Security Auto Theft-Signal is a bright 
red enameled, pointed metal shackle that 
should be attached to the right front wheel 
This system is the proven 
way to protect cars against theft. 


Security Auto Theft-Signal 


No installation cost. No muss 
or bother. 
and taken off by the owner 
only. Locked in a second by 


ceny, of other 
ig an Aut/mobile 
-Signal,/or tam- 
ing to remove it 
the jpr@per key. 


Instantly put on 


a 5-pin tumbler lock. Police 
Departments throughout the 
United States and Canada are 
well informed of this unfail- 
ing system. 


There is a style and size to fit 


your car. If your dealer can’t 


supply you, write your nearest 
distributor, or us. 
FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 


J. B. Weber, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Security Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Security Sales Co, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Campbell Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Auto Security Sales Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Auto Theft-Signal Co. of Texas, San 
ntonio, Texas 
Auto Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 
Montana Hardware Co., Butte, Mont. 
Auto Theft-Signal Sales Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURER 


i Security Auto Theft-Signal Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dunnville, Ontario 


SECURITY MFG. CO. 12S ANGELES.CALIFORNIA. 
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By OMA 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
O YOU remember Andrew Bell? I did not until 
D I met him, and he told me his name, and added in 
explanation: ‘“‘Late of the Pacific Investment Com- 
pany.” The words in his slow dull voice printed them- 
selves on the dark in great gold letters six feet high—the 
sign beneath which I had walked in both foolish hope and 
cynical resignation. I saw another vision, too—of Andrew 
Bell himself being hustled quickly toward a prison van by 
two policemen, down a narrow alley in the mobs which 
fought to reach him with their claws. I remembered that 
and their fury—the fury no doubt, it must have been, of 
pure shocked ideals. Because it was certain not one in 
forty of them had ever had a penny to put into the Pacific 
Investment Company. This was an admirable proof of the 
spread of a high culture, and I admired their bloodthirsty 
yells while I almost pitied the swindler trembling across 
the pavement. But that, the last time I had seen Bell, was 
a long time ago, and now I saw him not at all. He was 
merely a thicker part of the night that buried us under 
a blackness which no stars could pierce, and made even the 
great river like velvet, without a gleam. 

Thus I did not know the man who spoke to me. I could 
not remember his face, or even his stature, his shape. He 
had been a victim, now he was a voice, and a strangely 
uninforming voice at that. We were alone on the narrow 
deck of a stern-wheeler—one of those rotten-bottomed, 
cranky, top-heavy vessels which ply on the 
Benue, in the rains, between Yola and Chohoja, 
with cargoes of hides and cloth and tinned stores 
and salt and ivory and what not, and sometimes 
a forlorn passenger or two, soaking in the wet 
heat of the dreary days and lying awake in the 
long hot night to the noise of frogs, the distant 
drums of the bush or the loud sudden splash of 
a manatee. 

The crew were sleeping on the sand bank to 
which we were moored, and my servants having 
set up my bed in the barge, which was at that 
time my official headquarters, had stowed them- 
selves away among the firewood. It was my cook 
who had told me of a white man on the steamer, 
and I could not resist a chance of hearing my own 
language. But to Bell’s introduction of himself 
I had no answer. I made none. 

“Perhaps you had some shares,” murmured 
the voice, after a long hesitation. 

“T had—ten.”’ 

Again there was a long silence before he said, 
in the same soft tone, “You took your risks.” 

“Oh, yes. I don’t blame anyone. I wanted 
twenty per cent.” 

The police sentry below challenged—absurdly, for who 
could have approached us? The bank was an island. No 
doubt he wished to prove his wakefulness. Or perhaps 
some hippopotamus had sighed beyond the unseen edge 
of the sand. 

“Have you ever wondered why I didn’t run away?” 
asked Bell unexpectedly. 

“T thought it was too sudden—the crash.” 

“No-o-o,” he breathed. ‘I saw it coming for a long 
time. I could have gone. And I tell you this,” he added, 
moving so that his chair creaked—I instantly guessed him 
a heavy, clumsy fellow—‘I’d haveleft enough to pay fifteen 
shillings on the pound. Fifteen shillings. With the divi- 
dends of those first three years you would have made a 
profit.”” He slowly exhaled, and repeated softly, “A profit 
of about ten per cent.” 

I could not help a note of asperity when I asked why he 
had not done so. I had forgotten my loss for nearly six 
years. I had long ceased to say whenever I saw something 
I wanted but could not afford: “Ah! If only I had some 
of that two hundred I put into the Pacific Investment 
Company!” But now my regrets stirred, fifteen shillings on 
the pound would have been one hundred and fifty pounds. 
A year’s rent, rates and taxes. A holiday abroad. A tour’s 
kit and provisions. Fifteen years’ tobacco, three hundred 
books in red morocco. 

“What broke my heart ” said Bell suddenly; and 
stopped as suddenly to ask fora match. But he turned his 
face away as he lit his pipe. 

“T’ve sleeping sickness,”’ he remarked in the same dead 
voice. 

“They say it’s curable—at least the kind you get in 
West Africa.” I tried to hearten him. “It’s the Rhodesian 
which they can’t cure. And are you sure about it?” 

“Grey looked at me. He has a microscope. Qh, yes. 
It’s rare, and they won’t cure me. I don’t particularly 
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STICK 


want to be cured. I’m not 
saying I want to die,” he 
added, “but I don’t think ey oy 
it’s worth the trouble to be oe et 
poisoned with arsenic. I’m 
a bad case, too; cirrhosis 
of the liver.” 


“‘She Looked at Me Only for a Second, But She 
Looked as if She Hated Me”’ 


His voice died away, and for five minutes we smoked in 
silence. I had nothing to answer to his last remark; none 
I could think of which would not have been an impertinence. 

“They say it’s a woman pulled Russia down,” he 
said suddenly; ‘not a bad woman—but she had her 
fancies.” 

“Russia’s been staggering for a hundred years. No 
power on earth could have held her together much longer. 
And she'll go on staggering for another hundred—a nasty 
neighbor for quiet people Ps 

“Oh—well, I don’t know.’”’ Bell cut me short with his 
vague disinterested tone. “I saw it in a book. But I’m 
sorry for those girls—pretty girls—nice-looking girls.” 

His voice fell in a mournful cadence, and his pipe glowed 
suddenly on a long sigh. 

“Do you know why you didn’t get your fifteen shillings 
on the pound?” he asked. 

“The assets didn’t cover it,” I answered dryly enough. 

“No. But they would have. I’ll tell you. It was 
because of a woman—my wife.”’ 

“Extravagance!”? I murmured. 

It was a stupid remark, to which Bell after a moment 
replied with a note of deference, like one bearing with a 
fool. ‘“‘No. She wasn’t extravagant.” He seemed to be 
disappointed with my dullness and then, just when I 
feared he would tell me no more, he ejaculated as if he had 
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only stopped to collect his forces: “And Tidou' 


was a nervous, weak creature. Far from it, Dis 
meet her?” * 
“1?” JT was surprised. a 
“No? I thought you might have. We we! 
good deal—met a good many. And she Was 
People did not forget her. I was fond of my y; 
He breathed slowly into his pipe and sent up|« 
two. A drum in the far distance started thi 
rat-a-tat of a drummer who is not sure of his ay): 
stopped as suddenly as it began. mm? 
“T was fond of my wife. We had hard tir ¢ 
and no man ever had a better pardner, Bu), 
to go to bed, sir.” This last phrase, in the 
as the rest, startled me into a warm denj 
said Bell, ‘‘there’s no sleeping, not with ; 
coming up.” 
He paused and then began with 
better pardner. % 
“She was plucky. I used to say she 
as a man, and it pleased her. She liked 
we were friends first. She liked me to 
surname—the one she had—she was Thom) 
I married her; and she liked to believeIs 
as I would to any fellow.” a at 
Bell’s voice was so little inflected that | 
possible to tell his mood. He spoke eye 
almost languidly. ’ 
“She liked me to swear before her, and ; 
the back. But of course I couldn’t really:re; 
like a man.” 5 
“No,” I agreed, as he seemed to wait fo 
“A woman’s not a man.” | 
“ce No.” \ 
“Well, I tell you this one was better hai 
man.” And he added in the same light ton “ 
very fond of my wife.” , 
His voice dropped again and his 
glow against its own smoke, which rose 
in the dead air. But the gentle tone - 
passion and left an echo I don’t forg 
“We were pardners, good pardne 
own word. She had to have a typewr 
my papers, and when she could sign 
lieve it was as near pure happiness 
get in this world. Women aren’t ma 
as a rule, but to see her eyes when y 
and that—shares, and options, conta’ 
rigmarole—she was happy then. Th 
tell her everything—she wouldn’t ha’ 
But I told her enough to make her 
knew it all, and that she did unders 
be ——” He stopped, and then finished: ({t’ 
to be straight with a woman.” 
“ec Oh 1” q 
“I mean—it takes too long. They 
stand. Except the sort of woman you pi 
a-penny in the street. But with a good wa 
surprising how little they understand. And 
think they do, then you’re making a mistake. 
to one they’ve got it wrong.” tg 
I was getting a trifle bored and suggested a dk. 
agreed. The boys were asleep and did not aswe 
shouts, but the sentry on the barge thumped itiro1 
with the butt of his carbine, and waked up or 
Momadu roused up Andu, the small boy, to light lar 
while the head bargeman, suddenly waked to thiac 
the boys were wanted, began to bawl for them | th 
of his voice from the distant glimmer of his f2 
crown of the sand. This brought the police sera 
of his blanket, and in a minute there was a crs 


all that confused stir which always follows a nil 
in Africa. 


spokes of shadow across the stained deck to the eze 
water. We filled our glasses, and drank. The sl ‘ 
with the conviction that we were adrift, was reasif¢ 
we found ourselves alone again in the enormous é 
“T never met Mrs. Bell, but I’ve seen her photra 
the papers, and I rather think—wasn’t she in the cat 
one year?”’ t 
“Yes,” said Bell softly. “A good picture. sl 
have been. It cost a thousand. And she look« we 
full dress. You noticed her diamonds?” 
I couldn’t say I had. ot 
“Money didn’t spoil her. No. And she ent/e¢ 
the spirit of that, too—the photographs, th 
picture, society, the diamonds. I gave her a 
(Continued on Page 69) 


(Continued from Page 66) 

d she knew why I liked her to wear it. I 
her to, but she understood. She saw why we 
a show, and she made ashow. But she never 
eashow. Diamonds didn’t make a fool of her. 
, wear a hundred thousand’s worth—she often 
not look cheap. She liked all that better than 
_\¢ then, she knew she was doing something for me 
5 I couldn’t do for myself. It was plain to see. 
nk she was pleased that she could understand it. 
»| where she was.” 
gust have been very handsome—by that picture.” 

_ Bell was not very grateful for this sympathy. 
: pass, and went on. “When I gave her those 
ways had copies made—in good paste. I can’t 
it of a set purpose—not at first. It was a pre- 
J am a man who takes precautions by nature. 
‘I thought we might want to sell those diamonds 
, and then the copies would be wanted, probably 
vy. And it wouldn’t do for it to be known that 
had sold her diamonds. No. Even a thing like 
es a difference when you’re ——”’ He paused, 
ly to take breath, and I wondered if he was going 
/windling.”” But he ended with a quaint turn of 
,‘in finance. I didn’t put it to myself, and I 
lher about the copies.” 
‘he usual thing to have copies of valuable jewels, 
IT asked after a moment. 
‘us breathing audibly. I think he must have been 
e. His voice was that of a man who has little 
jspare, a sick man whose repose is necessity. 
, he sighed; ‘‘it was the dealer in Paris who sug- 
/ and I said very well. But I didn’t tell her.” 
thought you might want to change them without 
ting. I’ve heard of that being done too.” 
ino!” He breathed more earnestly. “It was a 
m. The jeweler suggested it. He said it was 
‘tion, and I saw that. No: I don’t know why 
I did not tell her. JI never 
had a secret from her but 
that one. Plenty of things I 
did not explain, but not a 
secret, and I wasn’t a man 
who likes telling.” 

“Tt’s sometimes more 
trouble to tell it 
eiVies,” seAtelast] I 

had said something 
which pleased him. 
“Yes; it is a trouble. 
It was a great trouble 
to me. I had to screw 
myself up to tell her 
things, quite little 
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things. I had to say: ‘She’s my pardner and 
she ought to know.’ Sometimes I used to wait 
till I was away and write to her. It was easier 
to write than speak. But I never told her 
about those copies.” 

He reflected a moment, and added as if in 
defense: ‘‘It wouldn’t have seemed relevant— 
not afterward. And they weren’t all done at 
once. First, I got the necklace; it had belonged 
to the Duchess de Berri; and then it was brace- 
lets; and the tiara was two years afterward. 
When I had the money I bought diamonds.” 

“'They’re portable,” I said politely. 

“Yes, and they don’t pay taxes. But, you see, I 
should have to have told her of four years back, and 
it would have looked queer. She would have won- 
dered why I had hid it at first, and gone on. That’s 
the way of things. I didn’t hide it. I just did not 
tell. But it got to be hiding all by itself. 

“T suppose no one ever trusted me except my 
wife. I was too quiet. I kept myself to myself. 
I didn’t talk enough. I knew that, because I saw 
it all round me. But I told her, I tried to tell her 
everything. I didn’t want her to begin to look at 
me sideways. I was always afraid of her finding 
out what I was—secretive—cautious—close.” He 
raised his glass and sipped. ‘‘Everyone tries to 
hide what they are from those they want to love 
them,” he said then, apparently unaware or careless 
of the cynicism. ‘‘But how can it be done—from 
a wife—in a lifetime?’’ He dropped his glass into 
its hole in the arm of his chair, and his last ques- 
tion was aimed at random. 

“However, I was open enough. I dare say 
not many men ever told their wives so much. 
That was my only secret. Then there was that 
coffee failure in Brazil, and we began to crack. I 
wanted money quickly—it was to pay a divi- 
dend.” 

“Oh!” I was interested by this detail of the 
internal working of the Pacific Investment Com- 
pany. 

Bell understood my “Oh.” 

“Tt wasn’t like that at first,” he said quietly. 
“We made our dividends once. But I couldn’t 
pass a dividend—couldn’t afford it.” 

I let the explanation pass in silence; after all, 
it is no new thing for a shady company to pay a 
bogus dividend. 

“‘T took her diamonds back to the man in Paris— 
couldn’t trust my bank—and left her the copies. 
There was no difficulty. She left them in the safe with 
my own confidential papers. We both had keys. And I 
persuaded her to have all the settings polished up a couple 
of days before, so that there would be no old scratches 
to tell. 

“Do you know, I meant to tell her? I had them polished 
up, but I meant to tell her. It was the habit. I always 
kept two roads open. All my life. I never went a foot 
forward without seeing my way back. I liked a choice 
of ways. Often I did not choose between them till the 
last moment, then chose the quietest.” 

“The safest,” I suggested. 

Serene, “No. The quietest. The one which 
would least make anyone wonder what I 
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wasat. Naturally. So 
I didn’t tell her. I put 
it off. Then soon after 
that things began to 
look better and I 
thought I would be 
able to redeem them. 
That wasted a month—and you can’t tell things after a 
month. Not to a wife you see every day.” 

He breathed deeply and then turned his face toward 
me as he went on. 

‘“¢ A woman likes to be able to help, and she knows quick 
enough when all her helping is make-believe. Of course 
a woman couldn’t help me much, not directly; and I think 
she knew that I used to pretend she was more of a help 
than she could be. She’d have liked to give me the dia- 
monds. She might have loved me all the better for needing 
them; and I knew that as well as I knew myself. But 
I couldn’t tell her.” 

The voice died away. The last phrase was barely articu- 
lated. And then, as before, he seemed to find a new energy 
in some deep closet of his worn-out spirit, and spoke much 
louder. 

“Tt would have been so much explanation. She’d have 
wanted to know where the copies had come from. A long 
story. Yes, it would have been difficult. One forgets 
afterward how difficult it would have been then. 
The money wasn’t much good to me after all—not 
in the end, and it was then I thought of going. 
And I wasn’t deep. As I say, people would have 
nearly had their money back. And if I had gone far 
enough away, and stayed away, they wouldn’t have 
taken the trouble to make it a criminal case. Besides, 
I wouldn’t have left much evidence. They would 
only have found out that things were not straight, 
and they couldn’t have discovered exactly how it 
had been done.” 

“Couldn’t you have brought them straight? I 
should thirik surely if you could have paid fifteen 
shillings ——” 

“No—no! Couldn’t have stood investigation. 
Yes; fifteen shillings. But the deficit, even at that, 
was a couple of hundred thousand.” He stopped 
again. 

“Yes. I might have. But I didn’t want to. It 
meant a big risk. It was risking—I didn’t want 
any more risks. I wanted to get out of it all—with 
her. Take her out of it. And I knew they’d let me 
alone if I left enough behind for a good dividend. 
They might have kept the company going when 
they found it was not so badly off as they thought— 
hushed it all up—carried on. I dare say. It’s been done 
before. I wouldn’t have taken too much with me. Thirty 
thousand, and all settled on Amy.” 


oe 

I Don’t 
Know if 1’d Have Told Her So Easily if 
I Hadn't Thought She Guessed Something’’ 
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How the Old Principle of Stropping |,.°: 


is Applied to Safety Razor Blades 


Just as with the old style razor, you 
can get scores of delightfully. 
smooth shaves from each and every 
safety razor blade, by stropping. 


The reason is easy to see. The 
cutting edge of a razor is extremely 
delicate. It is made up of tiny 
teeth which are in alignment when 
the edge is sharp. 


In shaving, these tiny teeth become 
bent and twisted. When the edge 
gets in this condition your blade 
begins to pull and scratch. The 
only remedy is stropping. 


In stropping an old style 
razor first one side is strop- 
ped, then the other. 


The Twinplex Stropper gently and 
surely strokes the misaligned teeth 
back into a keen, even edge. And 
by regular stropping it is easy to 
get scores of clean, comfortable 
shaves from a single blade. 


With mechanical pre- 
cision the Twinplex 
turns the blade over 
and over, stropping 
first one side of your 
double-edged blade, 
then the other—the cor- 
rect principle of strop- 
ping. 


Twinplex is sold on 30-day trial and a 10-year service 
guarantee. Price $5.00 in satin lined, nickel or leather 


case. Sold also in a variety of combination sets. At lead- 
ing cutlery, hardware, drug and department stores. 


Twinplex Sales Company 


1655 Locust St., St. Louis 
243 Fulton St., New York 591 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
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“They couldn’t have touched it?” 
It was an old settlement—eight 


He stirred again in his chair, and knocked 
out his pipe. 

“T told her.” 

“That you meant to go?” 

“No—not then. How things were. I 
don’t know if I’d have told her so easily if 
I hadn’t thought she guessed something. 
She’d been strange for some time. Some- 
times I thought she was waiting for me to 
speak. She used to jump every time I 
opened my mouth, and look at me as if she 
expected it. So I told her. 

“She said I must take her diamonds.” 

He stopped to light his pipe again. In 
the flame of the match I caught a glimpse of 
bloodshot eyes, a coarse nose dinted with 
large poxes, and loose rough skin sprinkled 
with gray-shot hair. He went on evenly. 

‘*T tried to show her it would be no good. 
But Amy knew too much. She knew that 
seventy or eighty thousand of ready money 
could make a lot of difference. And when 
I pointed out that the absence of her dia- 
monds would be noticed, and might do me 
as much harm as twice as great a loss— 
things were ticklish even then—she had 
a good answer for that. We would get copies 
made, and she would wear the copies.” 

Bell paused, and added in a voice which 
was far from humor: ‘She told me that 
a good jeweler would imitate the real stones 
so well that no one could tell the difference. 
Of course I could have taken away the 
things, had ’em polished up and brought 
’em back again. But I didn’t want any 
more of that kind of thing between us, and 
I thought I could clear off the whole of the 
old business too. 

“T had to go to Paris anyhow. I often 
did. And I went and got the real stones” 
out of pawn. It took a good deal to raise 
the money. I had to pledge all the securi- 
ties I had, and the house. It cleared out 
the last real cash we had in the firm. But 
I got ’em, and had ’em in the safe again as 
soon as I got back. And I told her I’d let 
her raise what she could on them. ; 

“She was very queer all that day after 
I came back, and I began to think that that 
trouble I had seen in her face before was not 
all for my difficulties, if she had guessed 
them, and I didn’t believe she had. In fact, 
I thought that she had some suspicion of 
the diamonds. She asked me that night 
after I came back, in so many words, if 
I’d ever had copies made. Isaidno. What 
else could I say? And the real stones were 
in the safe. 

“*T)o you know,’ she said, ‘that Lord 
Cranley thought they were paste? He col- 
lects gems. And he congratulated me for 
following other people’s example and wear- 
ing paste. He said he had often been 
anxious about me before.’ 

“T said that Lord Cranley had been too 
clever for once. 

“So I told him,’ said Amy. But she 
wasn’t easy, I could tell that. 

“** And what did he say then?’ I asked. 

“Oh, he apologized.’ “ 

“Well, she said nothing else for about 
ten minutes, and then she asked if I was 
quite sure about the diamonds. Perhaps 
I had been cheated. I said no, they were 
all right. She wanted.to know where 
I would get rid of them, and I told her, 
in. one ‘Then I’ll come with you,’ she 
said. 

“*She said it in a determined sort of way, 
not her usual voice, and it was then I began 
to wonder what was in her mind. But I 
was glad I’d got the real stones back.” 

He drank and wiped his lips. 

“Tt looked as if a piece of honesty was 
doing me well already. She did go with me. 
I wouldn’t stand in her way, especially as 
I could see now that she was judging every 
word I said. I’d always been afraid of that 
old thing, and here it was at last. I tell 
you,” he said suddenly, “‘a secret like that 
between a man and wife—a real man and 
wife—pardners—it’s worse than a wall. 
It’s like double-edged knives. But you’re 
cee yourself, I dare say?” f 

fo) ” 


“Ah, well, you don’t know. And per- 
haps it’s not the same for all. But I felt as 
if she was all a-wound, and I could see her 
bleeding. But I was very fond of Amy, and 
she was fond of me. She’s dead now.” 


“Dead!” I was startled 
climax. 


that.” > 
He was annoyed, and his pipe fiw 
Then he began again in a dreamy tie 
“We went by Newhaven. Shelik 4 
way. I don’t know why. No one wy 


her small traps, because she alwa 
I wasn’t safe to remember them, aj 


maid was too sick to trouble abo « 
jewel cases. We put her in the eabj) 
“We had a couple of chairs on de. 
was a lovely day, but I don’t think} 
of us cared for that. We were—a] 
say is, I felt as if I sat next a stranger\: 
about an hour, when we were well 0: «| 
turned to me, very pale, and I thou bel 
was feeling the sea, though indeed s) w 
a good sailor. But she said: ‘I Palen 
this any longer. It’s breaking my egy 
I meant to wait to see what lie you'oy 
tell me in Paris—I wanted to see hownay 
more you would go on acting to nb 
I can’t bear it.’ | 
“T asked her what she meant, a| | 
rounded on me. ej 
“‘What have I got in this bag’) 
paste you put into the safe when yosto 
the diamonds.’ + 
“Tt isn’t paste,’ I said. « Ceanll 
wrong.’ 
“*T went to a jeweler the day afte! T 
you think he was wrong? Oh, didr y 
know I’d have given you the diamon} ay 
the hands too? Didn’t you know I yn 
to give you more—eyverything I eu 
Bell’s voice was quite calm, and | 
moment he added as if in explanation/‘§] 
hardly knew what she was saying.” — 
Then there was such a long pau: th 
I ventured to ask: “‘What then?” | 
“What could I do? I told her sl h: 
the diamonds in the bag. She sat ver st 
for about a minute, and then she bein. 
shake all over. I asked her if she woul li! 
another rug, and she got up all at on: al 
threw the bag into the sea. I tried) g 
hold of her, but she simply p 
away from me and ran to the cabin § 
looked at me only for a second, b} si 
looked as if she hated me.” ; | 
He turned toward me again, asif nici 
how low his voice was. 
‘Well, I don’t wonder,” he murmied: 
“believing what she believed. An he 
could the poor girl tell? She was ewi 
a woman as ever I knew. I told you ust 
to.say she was as sensible as a man Bi 
she was a woman.” 
He let his head stoop forward and se 
his pipe like a half-moon. So he rect 
for a moment, and then said again, aif! 
could get no nearer to the explanatin 
his mind: : 
“But she was a woman,” ae 
After another minute he continuedyit 
out emotion: “I never saw her afit 1 
reached Dieppe. She went on, Ivan 
back. She wouldn’t touch her mong, ¢ 
cept a few pounds a year she had frei h 
mother; and there it is still wit! t 
trustees. I suppose her father’ll get i101 
Yes, she left me. As I say, she hated 
“No, I don’t know that. Butshew 
to hate me. I had hurt her too badl: 
she was obstinate. Jealous.” 
' “Jealous—why? What of? Younu 
ness?” 
“No. Just jealous, like anybody wl ¢ 
love like that.’’ Bell took his pipe it 
his mouth and passed his hand slowlv 
his head and face. - 
“That smashed me,” he said get | 
wasn’t only the money—though thaw 
enough. It was no good running ther } 
point in it. I went back. But I didi « 
anything. Didn’t even clean up my 0 
for the trial, and the whole thing bw? 
in a fortnight. : | 
“Do you know that she knew fis 
weeks before she offered me the diamols- 
knew they were paste? That’s a ie 
thing. But it wasn’t spite. She wit 
me to tell her.” ai. 
He sank down into his chair, an‘tl 
silence returned upon us. MN 
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N the cross-country spin, with the long ribbon 

aad of the road stretching away for miles ahead, 

~~ you get to know the Grant Six as in no other way. 

__.. >> The eager. responsiveness of the motor beguiles you 
~~ into bursts of speed only limited by prudent caution. —~ 

There is a sense of security in the reserve of power 


and a feeling of complete confidence on the hills. 


You can ride for hours’ without the slightest 
physical fatigue, and the complete absence of car /- 
noises and the effortless way in which the Grant Six eet 

ny 
\ 


J 
J 


drives are pleasantly relaxing. 


In the Grant Six you forget that your motor car “ 
is a mechanism — it seems a part of you yourself. Yet 
the chassis is a masterpiece of mechanical refinement 
overlaid with a body of surpassing beauty of line and ait 


finish. 


rad 


Over 1200 dealers sell this car. 
There's one near you. 
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GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION “% 


CLEVELAND / 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE, INDUSTRIAL EXPORT COMPANY, INC. 
‘ 145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“‘Gallopers pay de rent. Wham! ’Morn- 
ing, rainbow. Wah just begun. Dove of 
peace got one hot end like a hornet. Gal- 
lopers see kin yo’ uplift de Honey Tone 
jack.” 

The dice raced on their victorious way. 
Twenty minutes later Honey Tone Boone 
picked up the cubes. The capital in his 
leather pocketbook had dwindled to a pair 
of weak-looking dollar bills. He reached 
into his pocket and his hand came forth 
clutching a rubber-banded cylinder of cur- 
rency whose external unit was a yellow 
obligation wherein the United States Gov- 
ernment promised to pay the bearer fifty 
dollars in gold coin provided the Demo- 
erats overlooked that much. 

Honey Tone voiced his 
“Shoots a hund’ed dollahs. 
keeps de pikers out.”’ 

The Wildcat batted his eyes but rallied 
nobly and covered Honey Tone’s bet with 
five twenties. ‘Roll ’em,” he said huskily. 

Honey Tone, rolling ’em, neglected to ad- 
vertise the fact that when he reached for 
his new stake he had switched the dice. 

“Seven. Shoots two hund’ed.” 

“Talk to ’em, Honey Tone.” One of the 
uplifter’s admirers offered verbal encour- 
agement. 

“Dey does de talkin’. Shower down, 
Wilecat. Shoots two hund’ed.” 

The Wildcat hesitated. 

“‘Shower down,’”’ Honey Tone repeated. 
“You craves action. Git in de collar. 
Don’t stan’ theh poisoned on one foot like 
de iron lady in de park.” 

The Wildcat glanced about him. He 
saw that several pairs of heavy lips were 
curling in the bow of derision. He counted 
out a handful of greenbacks. ‘’At’s two 
hund’ed,” he said heavily. “Roll ’em.” 
His neck itched. He sensed the impact of 
the ax. ‘“‘How come I crazy?” 

The rolling dice halted. The class in ad- 
dition announced that four and three made 
seven. 

“‘T mows de lettuce.’’ Honey Tone picked 
up his winnings. ‘‘Shoots a hund’ed.” 

The Wildcat audited his capital. ‘‘Sixty’s 
all I got.” 

“Shoots sixty.” 

The Wildcat took a deep breath and held 
onto it until he read on the clicking cubes 
the final message of disaster. 

“Whuf! ’At’sme.’”’ Honey Tone looked 
at his victim, and in the glance of triumph 
glowed the dull fire of accomplished re- 
venge. 

“Dem bones says who is de konkrin’ 
hero. Dey knows.” ; 

The Wildcat picked up the dice and 
looked them over carefully. 

“Dice, wuz clo’es a nickel Ise neked— 
an’ you done it.” 

Honey Tone reached for the dice. ‘‘How 
come?” he objected. 

““Dese dice knows so much Ah thought 
mebbe dey’s educated.” 

The uplifter was glad enough to ignore 
the remark in his effort to get the dice under 
cover. He switched the subject quickly to 
one which would not include an examina- 
tion of his paraphernalia of chance. 

“T counts on you, Wilecat, to be colonel 
of de parade.” 

“Me?” The Wildcat sobered under the 
responsibility. 

“You be de walkin’ colonel, leadin’ de 
konkrin’ heroes.” 

““Whah at does you come in?” 

“Tse de ridin’ gin’ral whut leads.”’ 

“Honey Tone, does you ride I does. 
You an’ me is ’quivalent, on’y Ise mo’ in 
dis konkrin’-hero business. All de konkrin’ 
you evah done wuz leadin’ de sleep squad 
0’ else joyin’ roun’ in Bo’deaux. No, suh! 
Does yo’ ride, I does.” 

““De ridin’ part’s de hardest. I rides so 
you boys kin see me give signs whah at to 
march. Does you ride de nex’ boy done 
crave to. He say, ‘Whah at’s mah mule?’ 
Fust thing yo’ knows all de konkrin’ heroes 
would be on mules. Dey wouldn’t be no 
more mules lef’ in de world. Figgeh out 
what ud happen to de horn band when de 
mules heard de toots an’ started tromplin’ 
“em down. Figgeh out could a band ride 
mules an’ play bofe. Figgeh out some mo’ 
wid yo’ haid stid of usin’ it to eat wid so 
much an’ yo’ might figgeh out Ise right.” 

The logic in Honey Tone’s objections 
appealed to the Wildcat. His imagination 
painted a contest between the horn de- 
partment of the brunet brass band and 
three or four hundred stampeding mules. 


challenge. 
De big coin 
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“T guess yo’ says sense,”’ he admitted. 
“Us boys walks.” 

For a little while he and Honey Tone 
discussed the details of the impending 
parade. ‘‘When us passes de’ gran’ stan’,” 
the uplifter specified, “‘I gives de salute. 
You be leadin’ de platoon. When you gits 
opposite de gran’ stan’ yo’ says, ‘Eyes 
right.’ ’At’s all you does ’ceptin’ to keep 
marchin’.” 

““Who’s gwine to be in de gran’ stan’?”’ 

“In de gran’ stan’? Fust dere’ll be de 
ception committee, den all religious or- 
ganizations, den all de lodges an’ grave 
clubs, den all de women an’ chillen whut 
ain’t ’filiated wid nothin’ but husban’s an’ 
kitchen stoves.” 

Throughout the discussion the Wildcat’s 
unmounted disappointment ached until it 
was suddenly quieted by a detail of the 
forthcoming ceremonies which he did not 
impart to his associate. In the Wildcat’s 
brain was born a scheme which promised 
to balance the books between him and 
Honey, Tone. 

““Yo’ wife be sittin’ in de gran’ stan’, I 
s’pose?”’ 

Honey Tone laid himself open to the 
serious fall which is the common sequel of 
deceit. ‘I ain’t got no wife.” 

“Thought yo’ tol’ me you wuz a married 
man when I knowed you fust.” The Wild- 
cat was indulging in a little exploration. 

“Did I say I wuz married I must’ve been 
crazy 0’ lyin’.”’ 

“You is both,” the Wildcat inwardly re- 
flected. ‘“‘’At’s ’at,’’ he said to Honey 
Tone. ‘“On’y wid so much ’flooence it 
*pears like you’d furnish yo’ own mule.” 

“ Ain’t I made yo’ Supreem Gran’ Ar- 
rangeh? You p’vides de mule. I takes 
care 0’ rentin’ de gran’ stan’ at de ball park 
an’ spreadin’ de publicity. Afterwards us 
has a gran’ rally. Mebbe I makes a 
speech.” : 

With the details of the program accom- 
plished the defeated Wildcat left the 
konkrin’ hero in the barber shop and made 
his way toward Captain Jack’s home and 
the woodshed wherein was tethered the 
mascot goat. 

Halfway up the alley which led to the 
woodshed the Wildcat spoke aloud in the 
darkness. 

“Konkrin’ hero! Him ridin’ de mule an’ 
us boys ridin’ ouh feet. Huh! Ise de 
Supreem Gran’ Walkin’ Arrangeh, is I? 
Well, to-morrow I starts arrangin’.” 

His monologue was suddenly interrupted 
by an explosive braying which burst from 
the woodshed adjoining the one in which 
rested Lily. The Wildcat surrendered to 
his racing legs and galloped a panic jazz 
to the exit of the alley before his common 
sense reacted. 

“Sho! Meakonkrin’ hero!’’ he chuckled 
softly to himself. ‘Ol’ mule whut b’longs 
to Cap’n Jack’s neighbor sho’ unkonkered 


He retraced his steps until he came to the 
door of Captain Jack’s woodshed. He 
opened the door and entered. From the 
darkness his mascot goat greeted him. 

“Bla-a!” said Lily. 

“‘Ain’t yo’ asleep yit? Mebbe dat damn 
ol’ mule woke you up. Git tosleep!” The 
Wildcat removed his shoes and lay down 
on a rickety bed in a corner of the wood- 
shed. “‘I’ll do de ’rangin’, Honey Tone,” 
he mumbled. His lower jaw sagged and 
into his open mouth whined a lone mos- 
quito, At the portals of sleep his night 
was again interrupted by the mule in the 
adjoining shed. 

“Dat’s de night-brayin’est jughead I 
evah seed. Wuss’n a midnight roosteh 
drunk wid moonlight.” He was about to 
launch a few burning curses from a vocabu- 
lary which the mule could saggitate when 
a new thought was born to him. He lay 
silent, staring above him into the darkness. 

“Tse de Supreem Gran’ Arrangeh!” he 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘Is’ de double 
grandes’ arrangeh whut is!”’ A faint bleat 
sounded from the darkness. , 

“Shut up, Lily! ’Fo’ I gits th’oo ar- 
rangin’ yo’ an’ me bofe rides de mule does 
us crave to.” 

The following morning the Wildcat 
gorged himself on a ponderous breakfast. 

“Sho’ is noble ham. Yo’ sho’ is de 
grandes’ cook whut is. Wondeh how come 
ol’ Honey Tone neveh ’spressed himse’f 
about yo’.” 

‘At niggeh neveh wuz home enough to 
git ’quainted.”’ 


The Wildcat looked sideways at the cook. 
“Last night I meets up wid a boy in de 
barber shop whut knows Honey Tone 
pussonal. He says ’at triflin’ uplifteh 
claims to bein’ single; claims he neveh had 
no wife.” 

The culinary. amazon picked up a frying 
pan and brought it down on the top of the 
range with a resounding bang. 

“He claims, does he? Wunst Ah gits 
mah hooks in ’at nigger’s head all he claims 
is funeral benefits!” 

The Wildcat suggested that Honey Tone 
was probably far, far away and established 
as the center of another family circle. The 
cook reacted nobly. He waited until the 
avoirdupois cyclone had cooled off. Some- 
thing in the cook’s energetic rage suggested 
the activities of the Wildcat’s former land- 
lady, Cuspidora Lee, from whom he had 
occasionally borrowed tobacco money. He 
determined to visit his former boarding 
house and renew his financial relations. 

“You has my sympathy bofe ways,” he 
said to the cook. ‘Yo’ is married up wid 
a no-account triflin’ yellah uplifteh. Is he 
wid you you is mis’able an’ is he A. W. O. L. 
yo’ is twice ’at much. Wuz I you, when 
you meets up wid him I’d bleed him by 
han’. But don’ you grieve. Neveh min’. 
Some day yo’ meets up wid him. Den yo’ 
pays him back.” 

The Wildcat left the kitchen. He carried 
a bouquet of cabbage leaves to Lily, who 
was tethered at the woodshed door. 

“Fat heavy, Lily,” he commanded. 
Yo’ neveh got no reliable greens like dis 
when yo’ wuz in France.” 

He hazed Lily into the woodshed and 
departed on his way to visit Miss Cuspidora 
Lee. He found the Lee personage perspir- 
ing darkly in the clouds of heat that bil- 
lowed from a redhot cookstove. 

““Cuspido’, I bids yo’ mawnin’,” he said 
briefly. 

Cuspidora Lee turned upon him. ‘Fo’ 
de Lawd sake, you scared me! If it ain’t 
Vitus Marsden. Prodigal, come heah! 
Where at is you been?” 

The Wildcat was engulfed in an embrace 
which reminded him of the time he had 
been buried under seven tons of fermented 
hay. He came to the surface. 

“‘Cuspido’, sho’ is glad to see you. Whah 
at’s dem pussonal preserves you ’scribed 
*bout in yo’ letteh?” 

“Sit down till I feeds yo’. Is you as 
hungry as you always wuz I reckon you 
massacrees all de vittles in de house.” 

After the Wildcat had eaten within an 
inch of his life he sat back from the table 
and took a deep breath. “‘Whuf! Stom- 
ach’s gittin’ so big mah arms won’ reach 
pas’ it. Does it keep on mebbe Ah’s 
*bliged to turn roun’ an’ eat backwa’ds. 
Sho’ is noble rashuns. Noblest rashuns 
I eveh et wuz heah.” 

He consumed an hour recounting his 
adventures in France for the benefit of Cus- 
pidora Lee. At the conclusion of the re- 
cital the Wildcat was invited to make his 
abode in the Lee residence. 

““Craves to, Cuspido’, but Ah kaint. Ol’ 
Cap’n Jack needs me. Wunst I leaves ol’ 
cap’n dat boy run wild an’ Ah finds him 
out in San F’mceiseo. Ah’ll be draggin’ 
"long now. Sees yo’ in de gran’ stan’ at de 
ball park durin’ de konkrin’-heroes’ parade 
nex’ Thu’sday.” 

“You sees me befo’ dat. Ise givin’ a 
weegee pa’ty We’nsday night an’ I bids yo’ 
welcome.” 

“How come weegee?”’ 

“Ain’t you know weegee—little board 
whut points out is you or ain’t you an’ how 
come in de pas’, present an’ future?” 

“Sho! How de boa’d know?” 

“Spirits. Man whut sells de boa’ds runs 
de spirits.” 

“Ts you tryin’ to plague me?” 

; “You come heah We’nsday night an’ see 


Sele 

The Wildcat returned to Captain Jack’s 
residence. : 

“Sho’ is gran’ to git home,” he reflected. 
“Parades, weegee pa’ties—fust thing I 
knows Ah’ll be claimed by de church so- 
ciables. Sho’ beats France. Stays heah 
an’ works fo’ ol’ Cap’n Jack, eats me heavy, 
raises Lily, ’filiates at de barber shop wid 
de boys. Sho’ beats de A. E. F. wah 
bizness.”’ 

His daydreaming was interrupted by 
Captain Jack’s commanding voice. 

“Wildcat, come here.” 

“Cap’n, yessuh.” 


- 

“I’m going away for three mo 

Captain Jack abruptly announced, | 

ate on me a 

“Cap’n, yessuh. oin’ way! ‘ 
does us staht?” 7 3 


With the departure of the master} 
house a cloud of melancholy sett] 
the Wildcat which was not dispelle} 
suppertime. ; 

On Wednesday night the Wildeat 
himself with bay rum and musk. 
his neck in lieu of a collar he wray 
spliced sleeves of a discarded sill, 
whose cerise dyes had barred it f; 


“C’m on heah, Lily—you stahts {tt} 
social wid quality folks. How con 
shoes pinches all de time sho’ hea 
By rights I weahs twelves. 
dese shoes said dey wuz fifteens; fe; 
sho’ take bofe tomake’at much. Bu 
dey sees dis heah neckerchief dey yo) 
notice de shoes.” 

Halfway to the weegee party he reoy. 
the shoes and carried them in his hid 
the portals of the Lee establishmen’ 
sat down outside the door of thepui 
castle and put on his shoes. He teien 
Lily at the step and knocked at thioc 
A moment later he was being gree 
twenty friends and half as many strip er 

“Befo’ I turns down de lights) t] 
hostess announced, “‘I wants you time 
up wid Colonel Boone, one of de ulle 
heroes whut made de wah safe fo’yhi 
folks. Colonel Boone, say howdy at lists 
Marsden.” ow a 

The Wildcat and the uplifter agair'toc 
face to face. ‘‘Honey Tone, h 
Cuspido’ calls you ‘Colonel’?” 

“By rights ’at’s mah rank.” 

“By rights you is rank.” The Vide 
turned to his brunet hostess. OV 
dis Booneman. Met up wid him in Finc 
How come he projectin’ roun’ heah?) — 

Cuspidora was quick to sense a 
jealousy in the social lute. 
to claim me fo’ a weddin’ mate.” SI 


dat light, Sis Mosby.” . | 

She reached for a second coal-oilan 
and turned it down until the root w: 
hardly light enough to distinguish thela¢ 
letters on the ouija board which lay \ tl 
table. The uplifter deflected the imprdit 
embarrassment which might develoy'ro 
continued conversation with the Wde 
by functioning as master of ceremors. 

“Rally roun’. Spirits is willin’ 
flesh ain’t weak. Wilecat, fondle de vegi 
board an’ take a r’ar at seein’ wh 
future holds.” : 

“How come?” 

“Dis corner says ‘ Yes.’ ornes 
‘No.’ De little board slides ‘Yes’ ort 
Seng $ how de spirits answers wh) | 
asks.” 

The cross-examination of Mister |Ul 
and his talented aggregation of spiri/ @! 
dured for an hour, during which tie 
number of interesting facts concern! V: 
rious members of the assemblage bia? 
publie property. ; 

The Wildcat, returning from an en) 
battle at the refreshment corner of 
pidora Lee’s parlor, wedged his way! 
the group about the ouija board and i¢ 
heavy hand thereon. The memory oll! 
pidora’s statement concerning her?) 
affair with Honey Tone rankled within 

“Spirits,” he said, “I axes yo; 
married?” : 

Ouija answered, “No.” 7.4 

“Ts Honey Tone Boone married?’ 

‘The board became a battlefield. e 
ently the tight tendons of the plie 
hand showed gray against his 
no avail, because the Wildcat’s litt! 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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_, inst the perimeter of the mov- 
e. Impelled by the Wildcat’s 
» the implacable spirits hazed 
»“Yes”’ corner of the board. 
ne’s defeated fingers relaxed. 
» in’est board I eveh see. How 
a lyin’ weegee board, Mis’ 


.< ver lies,” the hostess defended 


isistants. : 

‘y lyin’ lef’ to do afteh dese up- 
</’00,” the Wildcat commented. 
or, apart from the other guests, 
asked Cuspidora Lee a direct 
‘Ol Honey Tone been rep- 
3 single?” 

at’s brunet hostess hesitated. 
neveh seed nobody befo’,”’ she 
tol’ me his love eye neveh seed 


3 an’ drunk coonyak whilst us 
thtin’ de Battle of Bo’deaux.” 
7 Lee listened with eager ears. 


_ out now, the fleabit houn’!”’ 


anounced. 

yse’f. Don’t git to brindlin’. 
you sees him leadin’ us culled 
-‘one Boone meanwhile had 
dozen of his male and female 
vh Mister Ouija’s spiritual as- 


1d and the guests employed 
in the pleasurable business of 

such refreshments as the Wild- 

tlooked. 

ing ended with a general an- 
‘from the uplifter, in which he 
assemblage to be present on the 

. at the parade of the konkrin’ 
Ss. 

(supreem Gran’ Organizeh Ah 
come,” he concluded. 

( darkness outside came a sar- 


“Bla-a!’ Lily, the mascot, 
‘(to accept the uplifter’s invita- 


o’clock the coal-oil lamps were 
: 


‘e party broke up the uplifter 
j\inclination to linger after the 
ha his departure, but presently 
che failure of his ambition. 

(in heah, Honey Tone,” the Wild- 
1 “TJ walks a ways wid yo’.” 
te the dark street Honey Tone 
review the ouija performance. 
wuz you shovin’ weegee an’ 
spirits say ‘Yes’ when dey 
y *No’?” 

ome shovin’? Spirits does de 
i’ weegee tells de truf. Yo’ sho’ 
ain’t yo’ 2” 

youoncel ain’t. I tells you now 
yn’ say no mo’.” 

ou talks ’at way you sho’ sound 
2], Honey Tone.’”’ The Wildcat 
ie conversation to the details of 
' “Ts all de ’rangements done?”’ 
iments done, ’ceptin’ de mule I 


tde mule. Whah at does I meet 


_stahts at noon f’m Willie Web- 
eh shop. Us marches th’oo town 
@ gran’ review at de ball park.” 
farther down the street the pair 
Whah at does you live, Honey 
e Wildcat inquired. 

Tone did not see fit to reveal the 
this present domicile. ‘‘Down 
a ways,” he said. The pair 
‘Don’ fo’git mah parade-leadin’ 
-morrow,” Honey Tone admon- 
a ’blige me by not referrin’ no 
wife whut I ain’t got.” 

blige him,” the Wildcat mentally 
_ Afteh to-morrow I don’t need 
‘ife-referrin’ "bout Honey Tone.” 
Ideat went to sleep that night 
he details of a’ plan wherein Honey 
diant future was considerably 
y the clouds of retribution. 

«fast on the following morning he 
nis invitation to Captain Jack’s 


p’n an’ de lady bofe gone away. 
you stayin’ round heah all de 
, to de gran’ stan’ early an’ git a 
Mebbe you’ll meet up wid one 
nal lady frien’s, Cuspidora Lee, 
‘ded wid befo’ de wah claimed 


d yaller feathers. ’At’s how 


o de ball park to-morr’ at de = 


do’ sayd she gwine to weah a big. 
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you knows her. You sees me an’ mah mas- 
cot when us swings pas’ de gran’ stan’. 
Ah’ll be follerin’ de Supreem Leader. He 
be ridin’ a mule.” 

The Wildcat spent the next half hour 
festooning his mascot goat with raiment 
appropriate for the grand march. Lily’s 
O. D. service coat was brightened with a 
red tissue-paper sash. The Wildcat sewed 
a turkey-wing fan to the mascot’s overseas 
cap and wired the gaudy combination se- 
curely in place between Lily’s horns. 

“Hot dam! I says you parades.” 

For himself he borrowed a few things 
which lay here and there in the trunk room 
of Captain Jack’s house. He stowed his 
own paraphernalia in a gunny sack. Lead- 
ing Lily, he made his way to the neighbor’s 
woodshed wherein was stabled the over- 
grown night-braying mule. 

“Gimme dis heah mule, boy—an’ a 
saddle,” he said to the brunet guardian of 
the neighbor’s mule. ‘I needs him tem- 
porary.” 

“How come?” 

“T craves him fo’ de culled heroes’ pa- 
rade. Some day I gives you two bits does 
you lend him half a day. All he does in 
heah is eat you po’ an’ wake folks up.” 

‘“Whah at’s de two bits?” 

The exchange was effected, and pres- 
ently, leading the mule and the festooned 
mascot, the Wildcat arrived at the rendez- 
vous in front of Willie Webster’s establish- 
ment. He tethered the mule to a hitching 
post and led Lily into the barber shop. 

“How come de goat?’’ one of the assem- 
blage questioned. 

“See dem stripes? Lily went th’oo more 
battles dan you has sense. F’m now on, 
where at I is Lily is. Bible says, ‘Whah at 
de goat, dere is Ah also goat.’ Stan’ up 
heah, Lily.” 

The mascot was vainly endeavoring to eat 
the feathers from the top of her own head. 

“Ca’m yo’se’f. Whah at’s de Supreem 
Parade Leadeh?”’ 

Honey Tone Boone stepped out of the 
adjoining room. ‘‘’At you, Wildcat? Whah 
at’s mah steed?” 

“Hitched outdoors. Sho’ is rarin’ to go. 
Parade-leadin’est mule Ah eveh see.” 

Honey Tone took a look through the 
window at his conspicuous mount. “Sure 
looms up. How come de goat?” 

‘*? At goat’s mah pussonal luck.” 

Honey Tone looked sideways at the 
Wildeat. ‘‘Does yo’ feel like backin’ yo’ 
luck wid a jingle mebbe I ’bliges yo’ sud- 
den. Dey’s a race track in de back room 
does you crave to gallop yo’ luck a couple 
of heats.” 

The Wildcat accepted the challenge. The 
pair walked quickly into the back room. 

“Shoots a dollah!’”? He explored him- 
self for silver and revised his challenge. 
“Shoots fifty cents. Ain’t got but sixty 
an’ I needs a dime fo’ goobers does I lose.” 

“Boy, roll’em.’”’ Honey Tone proffered 
a pair of anxious dice, but the Wildcat paid 
no attention to the offer. 

“‘Ah got mah pussonal weapons,’”’ he 
said. He fished a pair of dice from his left 
shoe. ‘‘ Dey speaks delanguage. Gallopehs, 
git right. Wham! Ahtol’ you! Ah lets it 
lay. Shoots a dollah.” 

Honey Tone faded the bet. ‘‘ Roll ’em.” 

The Wildcat touched the tips of his 
fingers to Lily’s head. “Goat, stan’ by 
me.”’ His swinging hand released a pair of 
dice whose innocent, upturned faces pres- 
ently revealed a four and a tray. 

“Seven! Ah lets it lay. Whole hog 0’ 
de squeal.” 

“Roll em!” 

“Bam. Six an’ five. Ah done climbed 
de luck tree. Honey Tone, shake me out. 
Shoots fo’ dollahs. Lily, stan’ by me!” 

“‘Bla-a!”’ remarked Lily. 

“Boy, roll ’em.’’ Honey Tone began to 
itch for possession of the dice. 

“Asleep in de snowdrift. 
says ‘Bla-a!’ Ah lets ’em ride.” 

“An’ seven! Ah lets it lay.” 

“Shoot, you fool, nobody neveh made 
five passes.” 

“Nobody but me.” 

The Wildcat opened his dusky palm and 
a natural seven leaped to the gaze of a 
waiting world. Honey Tone’s eyes bulged 
with surprise. 

The Wildcat accumulated his winnings. 
From the crumpled handful of bills he se- 
lected a dollar bill, which he twisted into a 
tempting little salad bouquet. “Lily, eat 
dis fo’ luck. Ah reaps de greens to nutrify 
mah mascot! Shoots ten dollahs!”’ 

Lily munched delicately on the dollar 
bill while the Wildcat continued with the 
harvest. The deeper Honey Tone sank into 


When Lily. 
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the bogs of chance the more he resented the 
introduction of the Wildcat’s trained dice. 
Once in the run of hard luck he showed 
signs of weakening, but the Wildcat was 
quick to rally him with the adroit tongue of 
flattery. 

“One thing I'll say fo’ Honey Tone—win 
or lose dat boy rides along. Sho’ is a 
vet’ran sport.” 

In the Wildcat’s compliment Honey 
Tone’s effort to unload from the wreck- 
bound train of chance found defeat. He 
rode along, hope springing eternal until his 
financial condition approximated zero. 

‘Shoots twenty dollahs.”’ The Wildcat’s 
announcement leaped from a pair of bel- 
ligerent lungs. 

“Ain’t got but ’leven-fifty.” 
Tone’s voice was husky. 

“Shoots ’leven-fifty.” The game was 
delayed a moment while the Wildcat 
hunted for appropriate minor currency. 
“Heah’s de fifty cents I stahted wid. Lily, 
at ease!” The southern hemisphere of the 
mascot subsided. 

“Honey Tone, you sin-’fested uplifteh, 
feel de ax. Bam! Dey reads four tray. 
Lily, at res’.”’ 

The victorious Wildcat added the last of 
his winnings to the bulky roll inside his 
pocket. 

“* At winds yo’ up, big boy. DeSupreem 
Leadin’ Mule rides easier now. Yo’ weighs 
six hund’ed dollahs less.” 

A unit on the outer fringe of the popeyed 
audience pressed forward to where the 
Wildcat stood. ‘‘Same ol’ cyclone,” he 
said in greeting. ‘‘ Wilecat, you remembers 
me? [I ain’t seed sich a fust-class cleanin’ 
since us fit de Battle of Bo’deaux an’ yo’ 
win all de pay dat us boys got.” 

The Wildcat suddenly recognized the 
speaker. ‘‘Backslid! How come yo’ heah? 
Hot dog! I sho’ is glad to see yo’.” 

‘*Ah come home casual, ’count of stum- 
mik mis’ry th’ee weeks afteh yo’ lef’ 
Bo’deaux,”’ the Backslid Baptist explained. 
‘Sho’ is glad to see yo’.” 

“You ’membehs Honey Tone?” The 
Wildcat introduced the uplifter. ‘‘Honey 
Tone leads de parade. Us starts in five 
minutes. Jine in, Backslid, an’ yo’ marches 
*longside of me an’ Lily.” 

“Sho’ ’steem to, Wilecat, but I takes mah 
run this aftehnoon.”’ 

“How come run?” 

“Tse back on de ol’ job runnin’ Pullman 
out of Chicago. Ise due out on de fliah fo’ 
Chicago at two-fo’ty. Any time yo’ craves 
a ramble on de cushions, roun’ me up. Ah 
stakes yo’ to a white coat an’ yo’ is aced in 
asmah helpeh. Pullman service is crammed 
wid deadhead helpehs now de Guv’ment’s 
runnin’ de lines. An’ boy—once us ’rives 
at Chicago de gran’ ruckus begins!” 

“‘Backslid, ’at sho’ sounds noble. Some 
day me an’ Lily sho’ make a trip wid you.” 

The Wildcat and his former associate 
were interrupted by Honey Tone Boone. 
“‘Wilecat, you’s de Supreem Arrangeh, 
ain’t you? Roun’ up de humans. Fawm 
de parade. Us starts.” 

The Wildcat threw back his head and 
addressed the gathering in the barber shop. 

“Company, tenshun! All de niggers in 
de room whut’s gwine to jine de gran’ 
parade fall out de do’ an’ fall in!” He led 
the rush for the exit. Outdoors he repeated 
the announcement. ‘Gran’ parade led 
by Honey Tone Boone. Followin’ me an’ 
Lily comes de brass ban’. Den comes de 
Sons o’ Damon, Sons 0’ Damon wearin’ de 
yellah bellyban’s walks ahead. Followin’ 
de Sons o’ Damon, de Knights wid de Red 
Pants falls in. Parade marches fo’ an fo’, 
ladies outside. Keep off de car tracks. 
Followin’ de Knights wid de Red Pants 
comes de ’Filiated Toilers. Cornet Club 
comes nex’, ’ceptin’ de big bass drum. 
Fetch dat bass drum oveh heah. Yo’ 
marches by me.” 

He turned to a group of human beings 
whose sole common characteristic was their 
color and the color of the sashes which were 
tied about them. 

“Whut outfit is you boys?” 

“Us is de Committee of Culled Demo- 
crats.” 

“How come they let you out of jail? 
Fall in behind de lunch wagon. ’At’s whah 
you gin’lly is.” 

The drum-bamming giant took his place 
opposite the Wildcat. The Wildcat turned 
to the Supreme Organizer of the Culled 
Militarriers of America. “Git aboa’d ’at 
steed, Honey Tone,” he said. 

Honey Tone clambered onto the mule 
with the assistance of a pair of agile by- 
standers. The Wildcat closed his eyes and 
lifted his head high in the air. 


Honey 
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“Company, tenshun!” He turned to the 
drum bammer opposite him. ‘‘Le-et’s go!” 


The crash inside the bass drum found a 
deafening echo in a blare of exploding horns 
and cornets. Lily shied close beside her 
master. Honey Tone’s mule drooped a 
languid ear over a bulging eyeball as if to 
shut out a vision of impending disaster 
and then at the second note from the bass 
drum the mule leaped into a wild gallop. 
Before the marchers had covered a hundred 
feet Honey Tone and his jug-head mount 
had passed the fire hall three blocks down 
the street. 

The parade marched steadily toward the 
ball park. Ten minutes later Honey Tone 
and the mule clattered past the parade. 

“Ol mule sho’ steers noble, but he kaint 
stop,” the Wildcat announced to the drum 
bammer opposite him. 

On Honey Tone’s third visit the Wildcat 
called loudly to him. ‘‘Head ’at mule 
round nex’ time an’ back him in de ball 
park.” 

The Supreme Organizer’s reply was lost 
in a clatter of hoofs. 

At the ball park the parade waited for 
the intermittent uplifter. As Honey Tone 
galloped past the head of the column he 
pulled a Brodie and landed breathless 
against the big bass drum. 

“Boom!” 

“Whuf!” he said. “Ketch dat mule!” 

The hero blood pulsed strong in the veins 
of the Knights with the Red Pants. They 
rallied to the rescue. The organization de- 
ployed and presently the big night-braying 
mule was again delivered into Honey Tone’s 
reluctant hands. 

“Wait till Ah ’ranges ’at steed.’”? The 
Wildcat loosened the saddle girth. Unseen 
by Honey Tone, he removed a small horse- 
shoe from between the saddle blanket and 
the mule’s epidermis. 

“Sho’ brings de luck. Some boy got de 
luck hunch figgered wrong. Git aboard, 
Honey Tone. Blanket got wrinkled. He 
done ca’m down now. Ah knows him. Git 
aboard an’ lead de parade into de ball park 
an’ pass de gran’ stan’.”’ 

In the face of the assemblage Honey 
Tone could not back down. He mounted 
the mule. To his surprise the animal 
walked slowly and with all the peculiar dig- 
nity that a mule can summon. The up- 
lifter looked down at the Wildcat. 

“Line ’em up fo’ de gran’ entry,” he said. 

The Wildcat turned and called loudly to 
the marching column. ‘‘Company, ten- 
shun! Heads up fo’ the gran’ entry.”” He 
turned to his companion. ‘‘ Keep de drum 
goin’. Ah waits to see de parade git by an’ 
is eve’ything right.’”” The Wildcat faded 
out. When the end of the marching column 
passed him he walked quickly to a police- 
man who was standing near the portals of 
the entrance to the ball park. 

“‘Cap’n, suh,” he said to the policeman, 
“at mule leadin’ de parade b’longs to 
Misteh Joe Carroll whuts de neighbor of 
Cap’n Jack Stuart whah at I wucks. Ah 
ain’t sayin’ ’at ridin’ niggeh stole ’at mule, 
but Ah knows Misteh Carroll neveh lent 
him. ’Atniggeh’snogood. Ah knows him.” 

‘““What outfit is this parade?”’ the officer 
asked. 

“Ain’t no outfit. ’At triflin’ niggeh on 
de mule claims he’s organizin’ a new lodge; 
gits folks wild to jine and den lifts de 
’nitiation money. Nex’ day mebbe turns 
up in Vicksburg o’ some place else whah 
some mo’ fool niggers craves to jine on 
wid him. He sho’ don’ b’long heah. Ah 
knows him!”’ 

Arecord is a record, an arrest is an arrest, 
and the capture of a mule thief is a star of 
magnitude in anyone’s official crown. The 
policeman walked into the ball park and 
headed across to where a companion officer 
was standing in front of the grand stand. 
At the moment, in the grand stand, Cuspi- 
dora Lee and Captain Jack’s cook, seated 
together, were just beginning to get ac- 
quainted. 

““Seems like I knows dat boy,’ the cook 
remarked. ‘‘’At boy on de big mule.” 

“‘T knows him too.’”’ The tenor of. pride 
rang in Cuspidora’s pronouncement. “Ah 
knows him well. He’s de Supreem Parade 
Organizeh. ’At man’s rich; on’y las’ night 
at de weegee ’semblage in mah house he 
showed me nearly six hund’ed dollahs. 
When de social-visitin’ part starts afteh de 
parade I gives yo’ a howdy-do does yo’ 
crave to meet up wid him; but don’t git 
triflin’ wid-him, woman. ’At’s all. He’s 
mah man.” 

“How come?” 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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“As true as steel” _ 
~ Shakespeare | 
| 


* 


N Shakespeare’s day, fine steel meant fin sword 
Today, fine steel means fine typewriters. 


For fifty.years the building of typewriters has 4 
progressed. All that science and art, all that | 
ingenuity and patience can Achieve is embodied Bet 
in the Royal Typewriter of today. Nothing has. . 
contributed to the remarkable flexibility and ene 
durance of. the “Royal” so much as the progress | 
in the manufacture of steel during that period. 
The closely fitted bearings, the perfectly adjusted — 
mechanisms are only possible as the result of finely 
tempered and finely fashioned steel. The lightning. 
like touch—the roller-trip escapement—the perfect | 
press work—each of these, like the mo Type 
writer itself, is “true as steel”. 


Whether in the battles of old or in thé inbdete 
battle of business the advantage is with those who 
have at their command the truest steel—as in 
the old Damascus sword or the Royal Typewriter 
of today. 


E 
SESE a el a 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New Yorkie 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


‘Compare the Work’ 


oncluded from Page 75) 
‘jora bridled engagingly. ‘‘Us aims 
ed soon as de local organizin’ is 


"2 Whut yo’ say his 


-Tone and his trailing parade were 
along toward Cuspidora Lee and 
Jack’s cook. When Honey Tone 
ser Cuspidora waved archly at the 
, Organizer. 

Jt yo’ say his name is?” The pon- 
k at Cuspidora’s side repeated 


m. 
vee lips made answer absently: 
» —Muntington Boone.” 


3 er eyes. 
ied to Cuspidora. ‘‘You aims to 
yi n, does you? Well, marry him 
, wah aims to kill him. ’At niggeh 
qjarried each other two yeahs befo’ 
4) to wah!” 

e 0k bellowed hoarsely once in the 
4 Organizer’s direction: ‘‘Honey 
! Ashrill echo came from Cuspidora’s 


gupreme Organizer wilted from the 

is mule. Without looking round 
| dfor the entrance of the ball park, 
ere he had covered half the distance 
« overtaken by a furious tigress. 
Lee had outdistanced Honey 


{ 


N the United States went to war 
hh Germany Uncle Sam took pos- 
yf 288,780 tons of interned German 
“he fact that practically all these 
had been damaged supposedly be- 
pair by their Teuton crews is an 
' The further fact that these same 
’re soon put in commission and did 
‘service for America’s cause is an- 
oid of common knowledge. But 
7 the miracle was done is a chapter 
| form a most interesting part in the 


story. 
damage to the vital machinery of 
man ships was of such staggering 
ns that it seemed useless to an- 
cure of the trouble in less than 
months. However, a new and 
il process had lately been devised, 
sive naval engineers, pressed on 
ney of war, decided to abandon 
slow methods of repair in favor 
Pa process, which at least held forth 
‘of a speedy remedy, even if there 
ne doubt as to the soundness and 


boat of the work. 
t was that hundreds of experts 
fic-are welding were called into ac- 
d the attempt at rapid repairs was 
In five and a half months the 
ships were again sailing the seas, 
food and troops to the support of 
sed armies of the Allies in France. 
onths’ time had been saved and 
s estimated that the new method 
an economy of something like 
for the United States Govern- 


the job stood the test of time and 
That was the question I asked 
oiral R. S. Griffin, chief of the 
u of Steam Engineering. : 
reply stated that “‘the repairing of 
German liners, the majority of 
re put back into commission by 
welding, is a very high tribute 
ay efficiency of this process by 
of the fact that not a single instance 
a other trouble to the machinery 
has been reported to the bu- 
M4 the unusually severe service 
| ships have since undergone 
doing duty in the United States 
ort Service.” 
etric-are welding did a lot of other 
r our Uncle Samuel during the 
It speeded up the building of 
h is indicated by the fact that 
t of the vessels turned out by the 


cross Channel barge that is now in 
Lmerica, unknown to most people, 
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in time to get his chattering teeth full of 
his enraged wife’s crunching heels. 

“Stan’ back, Cuspido! Ah aims to 
tromple ’at snake in de dust!” 

Thereafter for a space of minutes the 
massacre proceeded with systematic fury. 
Tt ended only when the policeman unlim- 
oered a wicked sap and forcibly dragged the 
battling brunettes from their crumpled 
victim. 

“Git to hell away from that nigger!’’ the 
officer yelled at the tworwomen. With the 
assistance of a hearty boost from the police- 
man the Supreme Organizer struggled to 
his feet. : 

“Lemme go—lemme go!”’ he gasped. 

“Wham!” The two-foot swagger stick 
in the hand of the police officer found its 
target. “Shut up, you mule-stealin’ baboon! 
Come on here! You get fifty years in jail if 
we don’t lynch you!”’ 

Honey Tone Boone, the uplifter, trailed 
along with the policeman. 

The Wildcat, with his mascot goat close 
beside him in the shadows of the entrance 
to the ball park, witnessed the consumma- 
tion of his plans. 

““Ah’ll say Ise de Supreem Gran’ Ar- 
rangeh!’’ he exulted. ‘“‘Grandes’ ’rangeh 
whutis! Eve’ything sho’ is ’ranged noble.” 

He Heda leadingstying round ara ® 
neck. 

“Come on heah, Lily. Us fades befo’ 
Honey Tone busts loose f’m de jail. Us 
rides de fliah to Chicago wid ol’ Backslid. 
He’s mah frien’. Le’s go!” 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


also has a complete electric-welded boat 
which was built at Ashtabula, Ohio, three 
years ago. This epoch-making vessel has 
been in continuous service and has at no 
time developed leaks in the electrically 
welded seams. It is for this and other good 
reasons that engineers now predict the 
rivetless ship. 

Where this new scheme of joining metal 
plates will lead us is a matter of specula- 
tion. We already know that a 10,000-ton 
merchant ship built by electric-are welding 
is 10 per cent lighter than the same vessel 
when the plates have been riveted. This 
decrease in weight increases the carrying 
power of the ship by 1000 tons. Further- 
more, the electric welding of a ship of this 
class will be 25 per cent less expensive than 
if it were riveted. This is caused by the 
elimination of yard equipment, plate drillers 
and much handling of plates, which when 
riveted must be matched together to see 
that the holes are properly.drilled. A riv- 
eted ship approaches between 60 and 70 
per cent of being wholly efficient, while a 
welded ship is always 100 per cent efficient 
if the job is properly done. 

It takes a training of from three to five 
years to produce a first-class skilled ma- 
chinist. The same man can be made into 
a first-class skilled are welder in from two 
to three months, and this man can go out 
in the open market and command the same 
or higher wages than the machinist who has 
served three years. When applied to ship- 
building one electric-arc welder can do the 
same amount of work as three riveters, and 
the welder requires less physical strength. 

The common type of one-man arc-weld- 
ing outfit}costs about twelve cents an hour 
to operate—six cents for electric current 
and six cents for electrodes. 

When looked at in relation to speeding 
up production and saving huge quantities 
of material which would otherwise go to 
waste, arc welding is a remarkable develop- 
ment. This is especially true at present in 
the railroad industry, where high prices, 
record wages and general unrest have made 
it impossible to get large new productions 
under way. Arc welding is proving to be a 
friend in need. The discovery was made 
that worn flanges on locomotive wheels can 
be satisfactorily built up by this new elec- 
tric process. The method is also a cure for 
flat wheels and can be used to effect mate- 
rial savings in railroad roundhouses. In 
one small shop of this kind are welding in 
a period of 24 days reclaimed parts worth 
$483.39. These same parts as scrap had 
a value of only $103.71. The net saving 
therefore in less than a month was $379.68. 
This, of course, does not take into account 
the bigger saving in time that resulted 
from putting railroad equipment back into 
immediate use. 


“Good workmen know 


When the 
blacksmith 
shod his 


own horse— 
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“*Habits cease to become more efficient when no 
practical motive compels improvement.” 


Chap. III, p. 108—Psychology and the Day's Work 


“*T don’t give a rap how big the 
job is,” said Kylin. “Count me out on 
outside work for awhile. I’m going 
to feed a little concentrated Foster 
efficiency to our own factory.” 


Out in Elkhart, Indiana, Kylin, 
an efficiency engineer, is head of 
the Foster Machine Company’s 
Engineering Service—a service 
department that has gained a big 
reputation “‘by increasing output 
and lowering the cost of production 
in many factories by recommending 
the proper combination of tools.’’ 


THe Morive 


Perhaps it was the reputation 
gained by this service department— 
perhaps it was the splendid name of 
their Universal Turret Lathe 
Machines for efficient performance 
—at any rate orders were coming in 
so fast that the Foster factory pro- 
duction was running about two 
jumps behind. 


A few days later Kylin started on 
the sleuth through his own factory, 
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looking for places to inject a few 
Foster service ideas and so speed 
up production. 


When he came to the grinding 
department he nailed George Hen- 
derschot, who runs the big Disc 
Grinder, 

“‘What’s an average day’s pro- 
duction, George?’’ he asked: 
George told him. “‘‘Humph,”’ 
grunted Kylin thoughtfully. “‘Are 
those the best discs made?’’ ‘‘I 
dunno, Mr. Kylin,’’ said George, 
“*T ouess they’re all right.” ‘“Let’s 


find out,’’ said Kylin. “‘I’ll send 


for sample discs of every blooming 
brand made. Try ’em out and 
give me a report.’’ 


THe IwprRovEMENT 


“As a result of the tests which caused 
us to adopt Manning Speed-grits Metalite 
Discs,” wrote Mr. Kylin lately, “we 
have doubled production on our Disc 
Grinders, and cut our grinding costs about 
one-third.” 


Incidentally George Henderschot is 
pretty well pleased with the increased pro- 
duction resulting from those Speed-grits 
tests. Why shouldn’t he be? George 

is on piece-work. 
Good workmen know the difference 


Send today for “The Difference 
Book.” Address the Manning Ab- 
rasive Company, Factory and Labora- 
tory, Troy, N. Y. Sales offices in 
all principal cities. Look for Manning 
Abrasive Company in your telephone 
book. 
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money all the time. It was the Benning- 
tons this afternoon, and there was Bacardi 
rum for your tea if you wanted it. Do you 
know, Howard, if she is a relation, I don’t 
entirely approve of Charlotte; she’s too 
sophisticated. Of course she looks older, 
but, after all, she’s only sixteen. Big girls 
seem so mature.” 

“‘Charlotte’s all right,’’ he replied com- 
fortably; “she is a good child.” 

His wife, with a lively amusement, inter- 
rupted him. ‘‘Child—you haven’t seen 
her! But I suppose with her mother dead it 
was inevitable.” 

“You can’t blame Dan,’ Howard said 
quickly. “‘He had nothing else and had to 
make a companion of Charlotte. He was 
absolutely dependent on Fanny, not only 
on his love for her, just on the fact of her 
existence. You see, he never went to 
parties; when he left the works he came 
home. Steel and his family, that’s always 
been Dan Gage.” 

There were lights on the dressing table 
now; Howard could see Sophie’s reflection 
in the mirror, and it seemed to him that her 
expression was both a little absent and a 
little troubled. 

She turned suddenly with the appealing 
gesture of a confidence, an illuminating 
realization. 

““We hardly know each other, really, do 
we, Howard?” As she expressed his own 
conviction he grew aware of a vastly 
deeper truth. 

“You’re quite right, Sophie,” he as- 
serted gravely; ‘“‘we’ve got most of it to 
learn. But I doubt if it would have been 
different if we had been married for 
months before I left. Perhaps now I’m not 
at all the man you married; I can’t be cer- 
tain about anything yet. It’s enough to be 
here with you; and, for a while at least, 
we'll have the gayest time possible. Noth- 
ing serious. Particularly I meant that 
about the uniform, the war.” 

He hesitated, regarding Sophie with a 
frowning concentration, endeavoring to 
formulate the phrases of a clear explana- 
tion of his difficult feelings. 

“But first,’ he added, “‘before we go 
ahead with the fluff, you ought to under- 
stand my attitude toward all that affair in 
France. I knew men, Sophie—good ones, 
too—who liked it, who really did grow fat 
on it. They liked it all from the moment 
they put a foot in Oglethorpe or Greene, 
and then better and better until, perhaps, 
they got it in the most splendid fashion 
with sacrifice troops or taking their men 
into impossible places. 

“But if you know me at all you'll realize 
I’m different; in place of liking it I hated 
the Army and its life, and I detest war. -I 
can never tell you what a bloody, filthy, 
debauched, obscene and crazy carnage it 
is.” His voice grew harsh and strained. 
“To hell with it! I went through with the 
whole show; there wasn’t anything else to 
do; and it would be exactly the same, I 
suppose, if it happened again. It wasn’t 
easy, but I can tell you I was right. An 
intelligence officer censors the regimental 
mail; I had charge of the night patrolling 
for spies; I was billeting officer and re- 
sponsible for the interpreters; I kept all 
the colonel’s maps, the battle line and bat- 
tle order maps posted; and with a dozen 
other things I ran a school. 

“That’s unimportant; in some ways I’d 
rather have been a private, and not known 
so much. It was pretty enough on the 
posters for the loans and in the speeches, the 
kisses and cigarettes of the girls; and we 
were all burning to fight—if you could for- 
get your confidential instructions and the 
armed guards on the platforms of the troop 
trains. But here is the curious part, at 
least where I am concerned, the part I can’t 
straighten out in my own mind: 

“The men themselves, the real men, who 
didn’t know enough to think it out, and 
weren’t given a chance to if they did, were 
wonderful. They were sent in against the 
best army the world has ever seen. Sophie, 
those infantrymen, the men in my section, 
my men ay 

He rose, his bitterness lost in an inten- 
sity of feeling without adequate words. 

“It’s useless to pick out individuals and 
acts. No one, in his heart, who hadn’t seen 
them, would believe me; the spirit was the 
marvelous thing. Patriotism is the easiest 
explanation, and the one the politicians 
love; but it was deeper than that. I’ve 
heard some learned persons talk about the 
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psychology of war, the frenzy of killing; but 
they are worse than the jingoes. I can’t 
make it out, Sophie; and I’ve thought and 
wondered for weeks on end.” 

“That’s very well, Howard,” she re- 
turned; ‘but just the same I’m glad you 
were made a captain.” 

He resumed his seat and gazed at her 
moodily. Suddenly Sophie seemed unreal; 
she was dressed now, in exquisite pale 
greens, with the tulle like a frozen breath 
on her bare arms and throat and breast. 
She was loveliness incarnate, the essence of 
warm seduction, an absolute revelation of 
all that art and artifice and the tiring 
predilections of-men had historically made 
her. His tensity relaxed at her satisfying 
beauty. But he had, he realized, no im- 
pulse to take her into his arms, to kiss her; 
and this, because it seemed unnatural, a 
little morbid even, disturbed him. Howard 
was conscious of the nervous movement 
of his eyebrows. 

He had, it was true, come back un- 
wounded, the result of amazing chance; 
physically he was better than ever before. 
Yet at moments, principally through wake- 
ful nights, he was apprehensive of strange 
states of mind; rather they were condi- 
tions of thought, conclusions he had newly 
reached. For the most part they took the 
shape of an utter weariness at whatever life 
had to offer; he felt at such times utterly 
robbed of all enthusiasm and all desire, 
plunged into an illimitable lethargy of 
being and hope. Fortunately this was not 
constant nor long; no pleasure could have 
been keener than that born in the tranquil- 
lity of his approach to Bagatelle; Sophie 
had stirred him deeply; that was entirely 
as it should be. But for a breath the flicker 
of a shadow had swept across his bright- 
ness; at the expression of her gladness that 
he had been promoted, that he was an 
officer, she appeared to draw away from 
him and carry existence with her. After 
all, he wasn’t a spectator, he was a part of 
the serenity of the room, one with Sophie, 
his wife. 

Naturally he couldn’t make her share his 
feelings, the result of an incredible and in- 
communicable experience; she could never 
see the men of his section as he had seen 
them; Sophie was quite right about his 
captaincy. 

“T can tell more and more that you’re not 
the same,’’ she remarked, slipping some 
glittering rings on a slight, perfect finger. 
“‘I must say it’s hard on me.” He told her 
lightly that she’d like him better, but there 
was no answering smile on her odorous lips. 
“Of course, publicly, I am proud of you,” 
she continued; “privately—did you hap- 
pen to love a French girl while you were 

“At least a dozen,” he replied promptly. 
“‘And one more than all the others. She 
was in a garden with a chaperon, and she 
gave me a tea rose over the hedge. I was 
as awkward as the devil, because the train 
had halted and all the men were out watch- 
ing us and grinning. They had strict orders 
about such things. There was another who 
had a little tea shop in Brest; the M. P.’s 
tried to scoop her up at ten, but a captain 
of the Navy helped us get her off.” 

“Everyone says that the Army makes 
you dreadfully immoral,’ she commented; 
“‘and I shouldn’t blame you if it did.” 
Sophie paused, gazing fixedly at the pris- 
matic stones on her hands. “It was so very 
far away there and so—so dangerous.” 

She glanced at him swiftly, waiting again. 
It struck him sharply that she was serious, 
she wanted an assurance of his fidelity; but 
in a complicated way that evaded his un- 
derstanding. Sophie was so laughable, the 
thing so absurd, that he was unable to an- 
swer in the mood of her query. 

“There isn’t a woman in France half as 
good-looking as you,” he declared; “‘nor a 
dress in Paris so French. You’re like a bon- 
bon of green and white spun sugar. I don’t 
believe you’re real and married to me.” 

“Tt is queer,” she said slowly; “I didn’t 
think it would be like this.” Howard could 
see that she was puzzled, almost dismayed; 


and a relieving wave of tenderness envel- 
oped him. 

“How does Dan seem?” he asked. “TI 
mean, has the war changed him? But I sup- 
pose everyone is different more or less. 
Just as you said, Sophie, the thing reached 
over here, of course.” 

She replied that, Daniel Gage was notice- 
ably older. It was, she thought, the steel. 

“Though properly,” she continued, “he 
doesn’t discuss such affairs here, you can 
see he’s worried: That isn’t strange, either; 
we have all been bothered out of our minds. 
You have no idea! It was an enormous nui- 
sance about sugar, particularly at the hotels 
for your coffee. And stockings have been 
too wretched for words, simply no colors, 
and they wouldn’t take them back!” 

“Dreadful!’’ Howard laughed at her in- 
dulgently. 

“T’m quite prepared for your attitude 
of superiority,” she announced, ‘Major 
Moreland is exactly the same. I don’t 
think it’s nice.” 

Howard couldn’t recall a Major More- 
land and asked if Sophie had met him at 
Greene. 

“Oh, dear, no!”’ she replied to a query. 
“The adjutant general’s staff at Washing- 
ton. Hiseyes, yousee. But he wasin France 
on a special mission, and he says what’s 
perfectly true—that almost the hardest 
work of all was at home; they often and 
often stayed at the offices till midnight. 
Mrs. Harrison Wain is his sister, and he’s 
stopping with them in the Valley.” 

She fell silent, with her hands loosely 
clasped about a silken frill, There were in- 
numerable plans to discuss, arrangements 
to be made—nothing was settled for their 
future—but he was glad to put off serious 
consideration for the pleasure of such novel, 
irresponsible moments as this. He simply 
couldn’t get enough of Sophie’s beauty, the 
pale rose of her shoulders and her pale gold 
hair, the brown eyes dark on her delicately 
glowing color under the merest shadow line 
of eyebrows. She grew, he thought, a little 
restless under his long scrutiny and rose 
abruptly. 

“‘Hadn’t we better go down? Dan and 
Charlotte are so anxious ——” 

Certainly he wanted to see Dan; and 
Charlotte had promised to be exceptionally 
attractive, But he was utterly contented 
where he was, with that vision of loveliness, 
his own, shining in the subdued lights 
against the gathered dusk. Outside the 
stream was veiled in shadow; the whisper 
of its fall seemed louder; the heavy oak 
foliage was blurred on asky from which the 
yellow light had almost faded. His emotion 
became suddenly deep again—he was 
choked by the longing to take all this place, 
and love, into his being, to merge his iden- 
tity into the still air and murmuring water 
and cool leavesandtobe possessed bySophie. 

He caught her hand and drew her to him, 
and stood motionless with his arms about 
her, his cheek lowered against hers. He 
was powerless to express what he felt; in- 
deed, it had no words, none were necessary. 
The sense of her seductive flesh had van- 
ished like the light from the sky, leaving 
a profound rapture limitless and without 
form. Then he grew conscious of the faint 
jar of her beating heart; it shifted his emo- 
tion to an overwhelming pity at the 
thought of how transitory her charm must 
be; and he spoke again in a low, eager rush 
of tender words: 

“And we'll hold each other tightly, 
Sophie, for the world and life are not to be 
trusted. You have no idea how ugly, how 
uncertain, they can be. The only thing de- 
pendable, stronger than accident, is faith, 
and that’s a kind of love, and love’s a kind 
of faith. I’ve seen the bottom shot out of 
everything but that. You can’t destroy it 
because it goes from man to man, one takes 
it up from another. Perhaps it would be 
better to call it fidelity.” 

She disconcerted him by breaking sharply 
away, hurrying into the darkest part of the 
room, and he heard a slow nervous sobbing. 
He followed her, silently cursing his clumsi- 
ness; he should have realized that she was 


upset by his unexpected return 
at all after her hard months of 
suspense. However, she held hip 
with an arm extended at random, | 
“It’s—it’s horrid of you to sayiho, 
things about life and talk so mrp 
dying! I can’t stand it. The world j 
wars and killing and frightful respo 
ties. You left me alone, went awa 
you did, and then expect to find ja «.. 
tirely different, changed like you, wh) y.. 


spoiled and you judging me,”’ 
At this his crisp balance returned _ 
“You’re quite right, Sophie,” 
mitted. ‘‘T made an ass of m % 
are being a little silly too. Come, y| 
ee con 5 ‘i ; : 7 
renewed application of rouge anipoy 
der, of brief dabs of cold water was ece 


spirit; , 
Gage wondered at the difference hi; 
men and women, He was, he disec 
appallingly ignorant about women’ 
tial character. He had known, both} 
ficially and well, a great number of 
and in common with most men heh 


comfortable, superior detachment, Meri 
to Sophie, with their happiness to «are 
degree dependent on the rightness f } 
understanding, he found that his jew 

were dangerously shallow and inade 
It wasn’t only that Sophie was alist 
complete stranger to him, he was jab) 
yet to penetrate the substance of whi} h 
so feminine motives were made. Hove 
he reminded himself that he had te 
mined, for the present at least, to nor 
serious considerations. She turned {hi 
for an assurance of the complete reha lit; 
tion of her fresh charm, and then th; lei 
their room, laughing. ¢ aoe 
mr” 


ANTEL GAGE had his back to tlm 2 
they entered the long drawingoo1 
below, but he turned instantly; andis h 
hurried forward there was visible (| hi 
face the gladness that filled Howard. the 
were ridiculously alike when allowan' wa 
made for the difference in their years;)ar 
iel Gage was past fifty; but they he th 
same slight, erect body and high shouler: 
the same strongly marked autoeratiinos 
and clear, engaging hazeleyes, Their vice: 
too, were identical, as was the assunttio 
ofan attitudehumorousandslightlyseini 
Yes, Dan showed the strain of thilas 
years, Howard realized; he had defittel 
aged, become a little fragile. The yon 
man found himself studying these paijict 
lars unemotionally, as if they were a 1ad 
removed from him. It was a habi 
which, lately, he had blundered; 
oughly detestable, he admitted. But; th 
same time his affection for the oth 
undiminished. Dan was fundameiall 
immovable in his allegiances, changelis i 
the integrity of his principles, Daiwa 
an absolute, a fixed, quantity; but thozh 
difference was perceptible in him He 
was totally unprepared for the Chabtt 
who advanced, composed and yet war, t 
kiss him. ; 

It wasn’t only that Charlotte had 
in the actually brief time through whi h 
had been away she had become confusigl 
mature, Charlotte was a large girl, vit 
the smooth white skin of her mother 
hair, heavy and slightly rippled, so d} 
red that her eyes seemed positively v! 
She had always had the potentiality ¢ 
common good looks, but Howard wa! 
prepared for its fulfillment in, as it 2m 
a breath. 

“You’ve turned into a beau 
was away!’’ he exclaimed in al 
“‘with your hair ridiculously grown up? 
your handsome legs retired from the 
gar eye.”’ Bh 

She replied coolly: “That’s to make 
really fascinating.” | 

A servant appeared with a tray 0 
tail glasses, a silver-and-crystal shi 
caviar; and Howard Gage watched! 
preliminary formality of dinner Wl | 
strange new sense of remoteness; # 
prescribed restraint of the servant's nv¢ 
ments—a young man with stooped 
ders and a blank face—the pungen 
toast and stinging iced drink - 
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purposeless and inane. Howard 
ered, too, by the vacuity of the 
4 the tray; he wanted to tell him 
sto stand up and breathe, change 
 e attitude to a keen, hard vitality. 
#1 cocktail was extremely pleasant; 
«jultaneously with his disturbance 
i2ils of his surrounding were very 


yi said to his daughter: ‘‘T wish you 
4, drink cocktails.” 
#130 much nicer to have them with 
+ in the pantry,” she told him. He 
e 1 with a reminder of her years, six- 
yt questions of mere’age, Charlotte 
+, belonged to the past. ‘‘All those 
@ prejudices,”’ she turned to How- 
ent with the war. The relations of 
4 and his child have become per- 
sarming, haven’t they, Dan? You 
shave them different for anything.” 
{ a serene hand on her parent’s 


¢ vas all that confounded running 
¢ uniform with a carful of marines, 
Jiever they were,” he grumbled. 
tily unnecessary and out of place. 
tth is, Howard, that though these 
¢ ed it doing their duty their life has 
"long jamboree. They were any- 
: it home almost any hour of the day 
9, Suffrage was dropped like an old 
4 a purple ribbon. You’d have 
n Sharlotte and Ann Barnes and 
ri ta Safford—stamping in here after 
ic rive.’”’ He characterized their self- 
iit speech: ‘‘‘I’m near frozen, Char- 
hove the decanter along, will you, 
he some water brought in.’”’ 

jou’re not careful, darling, you’ll be 


4ce,” Charlotte warned him. 

i were at the table, and Howard was 
i in an unquestioning satisfac- 
the quiet room, dim except for tall 
| burning without a waver on the 


tilled, Bagatelle had taken on the 
of belonging to another life, of an 
dream conceived in the cold mud 
ie lay dug in. 
s face, directly illuminated, was 
d with pleasure at his return. It 
elder’s habit to drink Scotch whisky 
fed with water through dinner, and 
' he held up his goblet toward 
J. Sophie was unusually quiet; the 
fas caught in sudden gleams in her 
ae flawless delicacy of her face was 
ig on the subdued interior. Howard 
ted what she was thinking about. 
st realize that, practically, they had 
their life together over again, start 
(fresh point. This was not necessary 
‘eof Sophie, but from the fact that he 
| different; while in France he had 
'tfor granted that they could resume 
narriage where it had been tempora- 
verrupted, 
jadn’t, until now, even begun to ap- 
ie the extent of his change. His 
he felt, after he had settled down, 
be fewer, less complicated, but more 
nt. He had learned a great deal dur- 
2 war, gained enormously; but, too, 
Principally he had lost immaterial 
‘es; not immaterial in the sense of 
ortant but as opposed to reality. 
g them had gone what even he could 
as a good-natured tolerance of life. 
rd had never been an optimist—the 
| ¢ynical strain in the Gages prohib- 
tut he had been willing indif- 
ly to pass over many things that now, 
in thought, exasperated him. The 
truth could be expressed in the fact 
he was undeniably harder and less 
it. Less patient! There was his spe- 
fficulty, for, though it was true about 
, conditions, it wasn’t where men 
es were concerned. So much that 
ondemned, he had found, was unim- 
it measured against the indispensable; 
st in battle where he had so supremely 
a iv 
ER dinner they progressed back 
nrough the drawing-room to the 
Tor coffee and smoking. 
here’s something else,” Daniel 
ded, “since we’re discussing 
.”’ She interrupted him to point 
she had been dropped as a topic 
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ever so long ago. ‘This Moreland,’’ he 
said, ‘‘brought her two hundred cigarettes 
the other day. No more candy, you ob- 
serve—cigarettes. Why, good heavens, it 
wasn’t many decades back when a man 
would be severely criticized for smoking 
with women about!”’ 

“T can quite believe that,’’ Charlotte re- 
turned placidly. ‘‘You see, it’s plain from 
the daguerreotypes, but I hope you’ll keep 
on being quaint, it’s so becoming.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Sophie put in, “I 
think he is right. In the South everyone 
with breeding would agree with him. When 
you marry a great deal is right that was 
wrong before.” 

“There was a girl from Louisiana at 
school with me,’’ Charlotte calnily ob- 
served, “‘whose history I won’t reveal be- 
yond the fact that they telegraphed to New 
Orleans for orange blossoms.”’ 

“Charlotte,’’ her father said indignantly, 
“go to bed!” 

She kissed him affectionately and re- 
turned to the couch hammock where 
she had been sitting. The obscurity of the 
garden was being slowly dissipated by 
the brightening radiance of the moon; the 
clipped hedges cast dense black shadows 
and the massed phlox recovered an elusive 
suggestion of their color, The stillness and 
peace, Howard Gage thought, were miracu- 
lous. His sense of the isolation of Bagatelle 
returned; it was a magical place—a mag- 
ical existence—outside the turbulence of a 
hideously shattered world. 

Suddenly, with a pinching at his heart, 
the feeling of having neglected a trust, he 
wondered how Lapigne, his orderly, was. 
No such Eden as this waited for Lapigne. 
Howard knew that after he himself had 
been detached from the regiment, the other 
had been viciously gassed, and that he in- 
tended to return to the United States, 
where, though French, he had served a 
number of enlistments in the Army. His 
speculation extended to the other men of 
his section. What would they find on their 
return to the lives, the activities they had 
known? Howard was too lately back to 
grasp the temper of the country, but his 
feeling about Bagatelle had risen from the 
instinctive recognition that the conditions 
of life were precarious. 

As if influenced by his thought Sophie, a 
shape of infinite loveliness, went inside. 
Charlotte moved away over the lawn with 
a cigarette in her fingers, and he was con- 
scious that Dan was masking from him a 
deep concern. 

“ How has the Gage company been?”’ he 
asked abruptly, not from any fundamental 
interest in the works but because of his 
affection for Daniel. ‘“‘ Youmustn’t attempt 
to carry all that metal on your own shoul- 
ders. I’ll gamble you haven’t shot a quail 
since I sailed.” 

“Very few of us got away,” Daniel Gage 
admitted; ‘‘and it doesn’t look as though 
we were going next week, either. The war 
for us, for manufacturing, was only the be- 
ginning of difficulties. But you are hardly 
in the house, after so much, and I’m at you 
already with my troubles. Sophie and 
Charlotte have very different plans for you. 
And, Howard, I want to say right here that 
I’m not going to ask you a question about 
your experience in Europe. Naturally you 
know how we feel about it, how proud we 
are of you and anxious to hear everything; 
but only you can judge what you care to 
recall or think we ought to learn.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,’’ Howard replied, 
“T’d rather you talked about the works.” 

The other smiled. “That’s novel, from 
you,”’ he commented. ‘However, I imag- 
ine that whatever I might say will reflect 
the condition of your own experience, a 
condition of confusion. And, indeed, so 
many elements are in motion here, all more 
or less contradictory, that it would take a 
college of economists to give you the situa- 
tion. We'll dismiss the Government, or 
rather the President, with a prayer.”” Then, 
contradicting this decision in tones in 
which reasonable displeasure grew to an 
utter exasperation, he characterized the 
Administration in hotly caustic phrases. 
““You’d think,” he asserted, “‘that it was a 
crime to have any practical experience or 
knowledge of affairs. Well, let it go; it will 
be over soon, and we can build the country 
up again. 

“T give you my word, though I don’t see 
why—or even how—most of the steel 
works keep on operating. The large cor- 
porations, of course, are more or less secure, 


and ours, the Gage Steel and Iron Works, | 


is different.” His voice took on an accent of 
pride. “‘You must remember it has never 
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been out of the family, and it was estab- 
lished seventy-five years ago. We've had 
more than a controlling interest—we have 
been it and it has been us: Mercer Gage 
and then his son Howard, Howard’s cousin 
Frederick Gage, your father, and now me. 
All Gages. Because of that, the way we 
have held things together, it’s unusually 
healthy, even to-day. The Briar Steel Cor- 
poration, of Pittsburgh, made an offer last 
month—a million and a half. Fair enough, 
you'll admit. There’s an operating profit, 
to us, of a hundred and fifty thousand an- 
nually. But with what I can almost see 
coming, heaven knows how it’ll be in a 
year!” 

“Tf that’s so,” Howard Gage commented 
irritably, ‘why don’t we sell—get out?” 

“Sell the Gage company?” Daniel ex- 
postulated. “Why, that never entered my 
head! No, no; I have very different hopes 
for it. They include you, too, but in an- 
other light entirely. That we won’t go into 
to-night. Yes, we’ve had a lot of trouble; 
some in the plant but most, thank God, 
outside. In the first place, I adopted the 
flat shipyard schedule; forty cents an hour 
is plenty for a helper, but the govern- 
ment contracts paid fifty; electric welders 
got eighty instead of fifty; and crane- 
men—who should have had forty—were 
offered seventy-five. A little of that and 
we were shorthanded as the devil. We 
were, as you know, filled up with Emer- 
gency Fleet work, ship castings and rolls 
for plates, through the war. We got them 
out, too, in spite of everything. 

“But afterward—when this gilded peace 
came—then, in reality, our war began. It 
opened in earnest with the strikes, though 
except for the machinists walking out I had 
little trouble with my men. They had al- 
ways been well treated, and the sensible 
ones, the expert labor, realized it. But they 
got hold of some skyrocketing ideas about 
what amounted to plant ownership. A 
group of them came to me—Simmons, the 
melter, a pattern maker and a molder or 
two with their helpers, a ladle man and 
Wroth, from the core room—with some co- 
operative dream with a senate and house 
elected from the labor; an elaborate share- 
holding scheme with every finger in the pie. 

“T asked them what in thunder they 
wanted representation for when there 
wasn’t a man or boy in the shops who 
couldn’t and didn’t see me about every 
little burn. And as far as sharing went, 
they had its equivalent at Christmas, and 
none of the risk. Wroth, who was their 
spokesman, assured me of their loyalty to 
the works, but kept on to say they didn’t 
want a benevolent paternalism. Where, in 
the name of Karl Marx, do you suppose he 
got that phrase? It staggered me. He ad- 
mitted that they had no complaint, but 
times, he said, were changing. Oh, he was 
loaded right up to the muzzle, and quoted 
some remark about labor, capital and man- 
agement being the three legs of a stool. 

“They even had a scale of just profit 
calculated—five per cent for the invest- 
ment with an additional five per cent as 
insurance, and the rest divided between the 
stockholders, the employees and the man- 
agement. I told them to bring their troubles 
to me, but not their visions; Wroth would 
have talked all day if I had let him. That 
was bad enough, though not serious; but 
one fine morning a walking delegate, or 
some such comedian, got into my office with 
his message. It wasn’t merely collective 
bargaining now, a legitimate relationship 
between an employer and his labor; oh, 
Lord, no—it was a group system. The 
workers in other plants were to fix the 
wages and hours for the Gage shops. 

“He said his name was Brown, Jim 
Brown, but I told him he lied and that it 
ended in ski or vitch. He had Bolshevik 
hair and an English like scrap iron. Grew 
threatening, too, and shouted that the 
goblins would get us all. This was at the 
works, and Tom had to remove him. It 
was humorous and unpleasant both. 
There’s so much uncertainty; workers, at 
least steel workers, are like beautiful 
women—you have to keep them pleased 
all the time and they go off on the most 
unexpected tangents. 

“There’s one thing can be counted on, 
however: I expect to run my own concern. 
For seventy-five years the Gage company 
has been operated .with fairness and a con- 
sideration of everybody. The Employers’ 
Liability Act didn’t disturb us. These new 
theories about a low labor turnover brought 
me no great saving light. Old Geltigeér died 
in the summer after sixty-three years’ serv- 
ice; Romert—I’ve made him foreman in 
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the converter shop—has been with us over 
forty; and a good number have bettered 
ten years. Benevolent paternalism!” 

“Still,” Howard Gage contended, ‘‘I can’t 
see why you won’t sell to the Pittsburgh 
people. You as well as admit that the 
whole thing may go up thestackat any time. 
We have lots of money for the canoness 
and Charlotte and the Nichols, in St. Louis, 
plenty for you and me. I hate to say this to 
you, Dan, for I realize how you feel about 
it, but I haven’t a trace of affection for the 
Gage company. I have no interest at all in 
the manufacture of steel; and I’m certain 
T’ll never be a success at it. Get rid of the 
works and take a rest; let’s go down to 
North Carolina, as we used to, or up on the 
Miramichi. You can always be a director, 
as active as you choose, with all the fun 
and none of the strain, like those damned 
laborers.” 

“The fact is, Howard,’ the older man in- 
sisted, ‘‘you know nothing at all about 
making steel. You were only in the down- 
town offices, a clerk and a kind of assistant 
to the purchasing agent. That was a 
mistake I made tying you to orders from 
the Scrap Association and telephoning 
for an emergency load of bolts or a car of 
coke. You should have gone into the open 
hearth and had your hide blistered by the 
heats.”’ 

He paused as his daughter reappeared 
from the patterned moonlight of the lower 
lawn. She was, she said, tired, and went to 
her room with none of her customary spirit 
of light mockery. 

“Heaven knows what they’re coming 
to,” Daniel Gage said moodily of his 
daughter; ‘‘it’s plainer every day that I 
don’t. Of course, there were special cir- 
cumstances with Charlotte. When she was 
ten her manner amused me; and then, after 
she was fully justified in her attitude, she 
grew a little older; and the whole thing, as 
yousee, became unfortunate. Not for me— 
privately Charlotte entertains me enor- 
mously—but I’m worried on her account; 
she’s at once very young and yet mature. 
Charlotte has had no real experience, noth- 
ing but unlimited talk and speculation with 
her friends. She gives the effect of being ad- 
vanced, in fact quite fast, and capable in a 
worldly way, but it’s no more than a pose, 
while the truth is, too, that her emotions 
are very fully developed. She’s been for- 
tunate in her associations; at least I’ve had 
an eye on that; but if she came in contact 
with an older and harder knowledge 

“T’m not simply prejudiced in saying 
that Charlotte is uncommonly attractive; 
she couldn’t help it, with her mother. 
Charm is in the blood—highly organized 
and magnetic women. They seem, to me 
anyhow, to be getting scarce, Howard.. 
Those I see about are completely differ- 
ent—from Fanny. I dare say it’s there, but 
no longer for me. Women used to keep 
their complexion like alabaster and their 
hands like lace; but that’s a joke now; it’s 
supposed to be insipid. They are full of all 
sorts of activity and pretensions, drink high- 
balls instead of hock, and slash over the 
country in leather breeches. When I was a 
young man and rode with ladies—we even 
called ’em that—it was through the bridle 
paths of the parks; they had long plum- 
colored skirts and little whips in gold and 
mother-of-pearl. Lord, how they flew up 
into the saddle with a boot in your hand, 
hardly more than a feather.” 

Howard saw definitely, in this vein of 
reminiscence, Daniel Gage’s failure in flesh 
and spirit. He regarded him with an 
affection, a pity, mingled with a growing 
impatience. This love for the elder, re- 
sembling so much else, he told himself, had 
been damaged by the war. The state of 
remoteness that he dreaded swept over 
him; his sympathy for Dan was lost in a 
lethargy where nothing, literally nothing in 
the world, was worth effort. What was the 
good of a love that at its zenith was certain 
to, be cheated, robbed, by death; while 
death itself, in turn, seemed inconsequen- 
tial. He halted sharply in his mental sink- 
ing at the image of Sophie. She now formed 
his supreme attachment and obligation to 
life; and suddenly, anxious to be with her, 
he rose and hurriedly bade Dan good night. 


be 

ERY much later he was obscurely dis- 

turbed in a deep slumber by a constric- 
tion of the heart. Finally it half waked 
him. He had a sense of oppression, of being 
crowded upon by the night, and thought he 
was in the closeness of his cabin on the 
transport Minneapolis. Then, fully con- 
scious, a memory of the whole nightmare 
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Safe, easy steering over pitted 
roads is possible if the front 
wheels are steady — arm strain 
and worn-out tires are an after- 
effect of the wobbly motion of 
driving over rough roads in 
“unstabilized”’ light cars. 
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How Sparing Your Arms 
Saves Your Tires 


The arm and shoulder aches that 
come from driving the usual light car 
over a pitted road, and the wear of 
tires that results from the zig-zag 
motion of the front wheels, are both 
traceable to a common cause. 


The motorist who equips his auto- 
mobile with a Balcrank Stabilizer, 
spares his arms and sayes his tires at 
one and the same time. 


In the ordinary light car, every 
jounce, every vibration that results 
when a rough spot is hit, or a stone 
is run over, joggles the front wheels. 
‘These jarstravelupthesteering postto 
the hands, wrists, arms and shoulders. 


The Balcrank Stabilizerintercepts 
these jars, jolts and vibrations, and 
prevents them from reaching the 
steering wheel. The driver is en- 
abled to rest his hands lightly; to 
relax—tense gripping of the wheel 
is made unnecessary. 


And what is no less vital to com- 
fort and safety—the Balcrank Stabi- 
lizer steadies the front wheels. It 
holds them in their course, straight 
and true. The swerving that wears 
out tires is lessened. On rounding 
corners, the car straightens out of its 
own accord. In running on a high 
crowned road, the machine isn’t 
forever veering to one side. Other 
cars can be passed in safety. 


In a word, the Balcrank Stabilizer 
gives to lighter automobiles the steer- 
ing easeandtrustworthinessof heavier 
machines — makes the lighter car as 
easy fora womantodriveasfor a man. 


Convince yourself of these steer- 
ing advantages—any up-to-date 
accessory dealer can supply you 
with a Balcrank Stabilizer. 


The cost everywhere is only 
$6.75 — economies realized in tires 
alone more than repay you. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. 


The Cincinnati Ball Crank Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers also of Drag Links, Starting Cranks and Ball Joints 


T he Balcrank Stabilizer 
is a mechanically simple 
unit as permanent and 
reliable as the car. ¢ 


Made of finest steel 


It attaches to the front axle and tie rod, 
strengthening the entire steering mechanism. 
Can be fitted to carwith a wrench, in ten 
minutes. No holes to bore, or machine 
work to do. 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LICHT CARS 


of the war burdened him. It was stagger- 
ing. The moon had waned, yet the room 
was not entirely dark; he could see Sophie, 
sleeping serenely, between the posts of her 
bed. Her hair lay loosely over the pillow; 
an arm, bare and relaxed, was visible across 
the sheet. Her breast rose and fell with a 
faint suspended regularity. 

She had seemed, that evening, a stranger 
in many ways; but asleep she was abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. There was some- 
thing withdrawn, appalling, about sleep; 
it was like a secret mockery of the accom- 
plishments of life. He leaned nearer, im- 
pelled against his choice; her face—void of 
animation, pallid—was as cold as stone. 
Howard was as shocked as he might have 
been had he discovered a strange presence 
intruding in Sophie’s place. He rose ab- 
ruptly and crossed the room to a window. 
The sound of the stream was louder by 
night than by day; the sloping lawn, the 
trees, were steeped in darkness; they, too, 
were cold, almost ugly, unsatisfying. 

It was, he decided, his own fault; the 
result of that damned unhealthy mental 
condition. He hadn’t seen anywhere a 
lovelier place than Bagatelle, and Sophie’s 
beauty, her desirability, were beyond meas- 
ure. Thinking of men left hideously dead 
in France, Howard Gage told himself 
that his luck had been monumental. He 
had fulfilled his duty to the last conceiv- 
able demand, and here he was home again, 
with Sophie, youth, money. He silently 
reasserted his determination to get every 
obtainable pleasure from living—the pleas- 
ures of his opportunities and position. Dan 
must be brought to see the folly of con- 
tinuing the Gage Steel and Iron Works 
against every possible reason for letting it 
go. Finance, labor, politics were hope- 
lessly opposed to manufacturing. It was 
immensely fortunate that they had an op- 
portunity to sell. 

He wondered a little, more peaceful and 
yet not sleepy, what he would do. There 
was really nothing outside the distasteful 
business of modern war that he knew; 
what he had learned with the purchasing 
agent of the Gage company was negligible. 
He wouldn’t go back to that no matter 
what Dan said or how much he urged. The 
mere thought of sitting at a desk, fiddling 
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with an order for pig iron, stirred hii a: 
revolt. At this he seriously conside 
nothing. He might build near th 
club, and keep a respectable stable; Hy 
was fond of horses and had a good 
light hand; and they could go Nk 
South with the season. yl 
This had a great deal to recor 
if workers wanted impossible condi) 
the Government was fantastic or em, 
it wouldn’t then bother him. Polj 
become a shady profession; ther! y 
plenty of money grabbers to run t} b i 
ness of the country; the intrinsic ia 
work was a hypocrisy of materialisnyas 
ing as a moral'truth. Every sensih mi 
who was honest admitted that he). 
work; anyone who was intelligen’ wi 
his, Howard’s, chance of leisure ante 
pendence would accept it. And Sorie | 
added, should be delighted. he 
All his reasoning, however, went ] ke 
the fundamental conviction that tl 
worth very little effort; and this un) 
edly collided with the problem plaig 
him by the men of his command, yh 
was the explanation of their power he 
him so profoundly? It wasn’t simpl coy 
age, though they had been courreo) 
beyond any calculation; it wasn’t qtrig 
ism, a term debased to a mere ae 
it wasn’t endurance, though they hadhee 
fully borne incredible ill. He remen| 
in connection with this, a cold dipper 
ning when he had gone forward in seh ; 
a place in a wood in which to a 
the night. He had sent back word Wie 
advance and was waiting when, tlouy 
the darkness, he heard an indefinal a 
proaching sound—it was the men, ‘ter 
exhausted, plastered with mud anc 
without rations, singing. “te 
He could hear the echo of their }ice 
the words of the song, in the safetra 
quillity and luxury of his room; 
thrilled him now as it had then. The yw, 
a mystery, a secret, to which he ecldn 
penetrate; from which, perhaps } h 
rank, he had been barred. It belon 


the companies and regiments, the di'si 
and armies of men. ) 
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ARIVAL 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Microscopic photograph of a section of a [34-inch 
staple of SARIV AL cotton immersed in glycerine 
to make a clear image and magnified 370 times to 
show the frequency of its natural twists 


Microscopic photograph enlarging 370 times a section of 
a1-inch staple of a good grade of American (Upland) cot- 
ton, immersed in glycerine to make a clear image, an 

showing its comparative deficiency in natural twists 


fo its close, regular, natural twist shown in the larger circle 
, the staple of SARIVAL cotton is spun into yarn with 
‘mechanical tension. The feathery fibre receives no such 
as often weakens cotton fibres which, having less twist, 
more resistance to the spinning operation. For this reason 
VAL retains its original high tensile strength in yarn and in 
nal fabric. As the table below shows, SARIVAL embodies 


eak average of all the qualities requisite for fine commercial 
1 materials, especially ‘aircraft cloth and tire fabric. 


AVERAGE QUALIFICATIONS 


Comparative 

Tensile Strength 

Per Common 
Diameter 


81 80 70 145 


Compara- | Compara- | Comparative Comparative 
tive tive Natural Twist | Mean Diameter 
Smoothness} Flatness {Turns Per Inch Inches 


Average 
COTTON |Length of 
Staple 


134" 65 135 
134" 75 140 


14" 90 
194" 94 
15," 98 


SARIVAL is produced in America exclusively for 
The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company by its subsidiary 


. 


uuthwest Cotton Company 


j PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


_ 


Copyright 1920, by Southwest Cotton Company 
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THE MISTER JOLLY WELL MURDERS HIS WIFE 


dragged from its box and spread over the 
divan. Quite overcome, Aunt Eliza sank 
into the high-backed chair at the head of 
the table and sniffed. 

“That,’’ the Mister murmured approy- 
ingly—‘“‘that is a proper wrap.” 

“You have the Mister to thank,” said 
Peter, ‘for the excellence of my selection. 
He gave me expert assistance when I was 
choosing it.” 

Viola frowned. 

“‘A banker, a soldier, and now a fur ex- 
pert,’’ she said. “‘What next, I wonder?” 

“T lived two years in the Hudson Bay 
country,” the Mister deprecated apolo- 
getically. 

Aunt Eliza had regained her composure. 

“Dear, generous Peter,’”’ she said re- 
proachfully. “‘Why didn’t you give this 
lovely thing to Vi or Dorothy?”’ 

“Dearest!’’ Dorothy protested. “Why 
should he?” 

“Tf to-day had been their birthday,” 
said Peter, ‘‘I should have given them each 
one.” 

Aunt Eliza was tearful again. 

“JT didn’t mean to sound ungrateful. 
It’s just that I think you might have won 
either of them with such a gift.” 

“Every woman has her price,’”’ Viola 
laughed, smoothing the silver-fox collar. 

Dorothy glanced at Viola and then at 
Peter. 

“Tt might have made some difference,” 
she observed dryly, ‘‘which one he had 
wanted to buy.” 

Peter gestured with humorous frenzy. 

“The inevitable subject is up again! 
Tell me, Aunt Eliza, how could I have 
chosen between them?” 

Viola laughed. So did the Mister. 

“My dear boy,” said Aunt Eliza, “‘your 
heart must tell you.” 

“Tt’s an equivocal organ. It palpitates 
extravagantly for both your nieces.” 

“Why don’t you flip a coin, old chap?” 
the Mister asked with a sly grin. 

“My dear fellow, it’s a distressing situa- 
tion,” Peter rejoined. ‘‘I adore these girls— 
have done so all my life—and if marriage 
to one of them ever forced me to try to stop 
loving the other I’d be very unhappy.” 

“Don’t believe him, Mr. Jameson,” 
Dorothy snorted. ‘‘I am firmly convinced 
that he really loves Vi, and is simply—fond 
of me because I look a little like her.”’ 

““Whereas,”’ Viola added gayly, “‘I know 
he is mad about Dorothy, and only hesi- 
tates to marry her because he thinks he 
might break my heart—conceited wretch!”’ 

“Now I ask you ”” Peter appealed 
to the Mister. Dorothy flung an arm 
round Viola. 

“‘Dearest,” she said, “you’re a wonder- 
ful sport, and you’d never admit your real 
feelings, but I think Peter ought to marry 
you.” 

Viola kissed her tenderly, but not with- 
out amusement. 

“Dottie, you’re a self-sacrificing lamb,” 
she countered, “but you can’t humbug me. 
I know you’ve been insane over Peter 
for years and years.” 

“Yes, of course,’ Dorothy admitted 
reluctantly, “‘but Peter prefers you ——” 

“He does not!’’ said Viola. 

He and anyway—I don’t mind dis- 
appointments so much as you do. I 
mean—there are probably other men whom 
I should be willing to marry.” 

“All this,” Aunt Eliza interposed gently, 
“‘must be very entertaining for the Mister.” 

The Mister laughed light-heartedly. 

“Tt is!”’ he exclaimed. “Very!” 

Aunt Eliza shook her head in perplexity. 

“Tt’s appalling,” she declared. “It’s 
unreal, ridiculous.”’ 

“How long have you three ——” the 
Mister began. 

“This deadlock has persisted’’—Peter 
peered comically into his memory—“ for at 
least a year.” 

“Longer than that,’ said Dorothy. 
“Ever since we were children it has been 
first one of us and then the other.” 

“Peter and Vi were sweethearts in gram- 
mar school,’ Aunt Eliza recapitulated, 
“and Peter and Dottie in high school, and 
both of them during college—and both of 
them eyer since. What a trio!” she sighed. 

“The eternal triangle,’ Viola mused, 
smiling. ‘Thank goodness we have 
reached the stage where we can discuss our 
case, instead of dodging round the subject.” 

*‘T hope the Mister isn’t shocked,”’ said 
Aunt Eliza. “TI am.” 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


““You’ve been reading about triangular 
love affairs all your life,’’ Dorothy expostu- 
lated. ‘‘The only difference between other 
triangles and ours is that ours is—equi- 
lateral. Nothing but the sum of the three 
angles can make two right angles—if I 
remember my geometry.” 

“Dorothy is delicately implying,” Viola 
laughed, “that we ought both to marry 
Peter.” 

Dorothy nodded and chuckled. 

“Viola!” her aunt exclaimed. ‘Dor- 
othy!” 

“Unfortunately,” Peter wailed, “the 
law takes an unkind view of—the sum of 
the three angles.” 

“Very narrow-minded and unsympa- 
thetic of the law,’’ the Mister murmured. 

““As matters now stand,” Peter con- 
cluded ruefully, “I don’t believe either of 
them cares a snap for me. Each one urges 
the other to marry me.” 

“‘T suspect’’—Aunt Eliza was much in 
earnest—‘‘that both the girls know which 


, 


of them he ought to marry, but feel that 


Peter must express a preference—and the 
right preference.” 

Peter gestured to indicate despair. 

“How can I trust myself to do that? 
Suppose I guessed wrong! It’s too great a 
responsibility. If they know let them 
speak!’’ he concluded dramatically. 

“We don’t,” said Dorothy; and Viola 
shook her head in thoughtful agreement. 

The Mister held up his finger for atten- 
tion. 

‘Have you tried counting out? Eenie, 
meenie, mynie, mo ——”’ 

““My mother told me to take this one,” 
Peter laughed, taking up the singsong. 

‘No, no!” the girls cried out in unison. 
“That won’t do at all.” 

“Auntie is right,’ said Dorothy, “in 
thinking we want Peter to decide. But I 
don’t see why she suspects us of knowing 
which of us we want him to choose.” 

“Oh dear, my head is going round!” said 
Aunt Eliza. 

“Why doesn’t one of you fall in love with 
somebody else?” the Mister demanded 
suddenly. 

“You talk,” said Viola, “‘as if that were 
the easiest thing in the world to do.” 

“Tf,” Aunt Eliza exclaimed, ‘I could 
just find some man who would attract one 
of them away from Peter!” 

“Men as attractive as Peter,’ Dorothy 
observed, “‘ have usually been snapped up.” 

“‘On the other hand,” Peter declared 
fiercely, “‘if they meet some really attrac- 
tive chap they will both fall in love with 
him, their tastes are so blinking similar.” 

The Mister pulled a solemn face. 

“That is a drawback,’ he admitted. 
“Still,” he continued more brightly, “you 
and this other chap might make a compact 
between you, a compact to draw 
straws for partners, and later, if 
either couple proves dissatisfied, to 
swap round.” 

“Mr. Jame- 
son!” Aunt 
Eliza exclaimed 
when the 


laughter had subsided, “you are the worst 
I have ever heard!” 

“You are a villain!’’ Dorothy shook her 
head at him. “‘Shame on you!” 

“‘T don’t think,” Viola added pensively, 
‘that either of us would careto beswapped.”’ 

“The Mister is being flippant,” said 
Peter, ‘‘at our expense.” 

“T apologize,” said the Mister hastily. 
“Ts this a serious discussion?” 

“Of course it is!”” Viola was indignant. 
“T’m beginning to dislike the Mister in- 
tensely. He is as unsympathetic as the 
law.” 

“Quite so,’”’ Dorothy nodded. 

“T say, old chap,” Peter begged, “‘ would 
you mind vamping one or the other of them 
so as to help break up the infernal tri- 
angle?” 

The Mister’s face fell. 

“T shouldn’t much fancy myself as a 
male vamp,” he declared. ‘‘Besides, they 
dislike me. You heard Viola.” 

‘Dislike bespeaks active interest. It’s a 
hopeful symptom,” said Peter. 

Viola made faces at Peter while Dorothy 
regarded her thoughtfully. 

“Tf the Mister could fall in love with 
Vi,” said she, “it would simplify matters.” 

“Don’t demand impossibilities!’’ Viola 
burst forth. “‘The Mister is himself a near- 
blond, and it is an axiom in—thermoerot- 
ics—that blonds are not. attracted by 
blondes. On the other hand, if he could 
suddenly become enamored of you, Dot- 
tie ——”’ 

“T think”—Aunt Eliza laid a fragile 
hand on each of them—‘‘that unless the 
Mister makes impartial love to you both it 
will not be a perfect test.” 

“Ts that asking an awful lot, old chap?” 
Peter appealed. 

The Mister laughed heartily. 

“T’m afraid it can’t be done,” said he. 

“You're not exactly flattering,’ Doro- 
thy observed. 

“‘T dislike him more and more,” Viola 
declared. 

“‘T couldn’t possibly be impartial,” the 
Mister explained. “If I let myself go I 
should be sure to fall in love with one of 
them and not the other.” 

“‘Splendid!”’ Peter cried. ‘‘But which 
one?”’ he added hastily. 

“Couldn’t say in advance.” 

‘“‘T knew he hated blondes,” said Viola. 

**T begin to detest that man!”’ 

The Mister was thrown off his guard. 

“‘On the contrary,’’ he 
said, “‘I adore blondes. 
I’m foolishabout them.” 

“Ha!” said Dorothy. 
“Viola is elected.” ; 

“T have to 
watch myself,” 
the Mister 


“Poor Little Vil’? Aunt Eliza Whispered to Dorothy. 
“I Could Cry With Her”’ 


continued with a shamefaced ie 
like Vi’s does something chemicg| 
blood.” 7 
Dorothy pretended to pout, 
“Tf I peroxide my hair,” she; 
“will you cast me a glance on 
while?” pe 
“T couldn’t help myself.” : 
“Then to-morrow I become a } 
“Dorothy!” Aunt Eliza lamente| 
“O my prophetic soul!” Peteria, 
rized. “I knew they'd fall togethe? — 


iola ish 


“Vi, when I am blondined I sh) 
tainly vamp him away from you!” . 
The Mister had grown very seria 
“There’s another reason why |¢; 
assist in breaking up your triang 
said slowly, and paused for an in 
“my wife.” i 
It is probable that he had not ealjls 
the effect of this bombshell. Th  ¢¢ 
came and receded from Aunt Eliza fay 
while the rest were studies in corjepy 
tion. There was a thunderstruck r 
of complete silence, but at last Aur 
gathered her wits together. 
“Mr. Jameson,” she said breat 
‘you have lived in our house for <yh¢ 
month and you’ve never mention } 
Why didn’t you tell us?” 2 
“You never asked me,” said he, silir 
“T congratulate you””—Peter shik 
hand—“‘upon having reached a safen 
ing where no storms of passion cates 
you—and all that sort of thing.” 
“The Mister is a gay deceiver, 
accused him. ‘‘He raises wild hop} a: 
then dashes them to the ground.” 
Dorothy made a gesture of mock trred 
‘Our dream is out!’’ she sighed, 
hair stays dark.” 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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us about your wife,” said Aunt 
+ What is she like?” 
{’—the Mister hesitated a little— 
iris gray like yours.” 
yl” Beter exclaimed, 
: Aunt Eliza’s?’’ Viola echoed. 
er nodded. 
rmuch. She lives in Toronto, and 
s out Aunt Eliza’s age. A few years 


rhaps. 

jcomfortable instant of silence fol- 
is announcement. 

long have you been married?” 

liza asked gently. 

-ashort time.” 

n those are letters from her you re- 

ery day,’”’ Dorothy asked, “in that 
ld-fashioned handwriting?” 
” 


Eliza was perturbed. 
<t she lonely in Toronto without 


‘ype not. She has grown children, 
jw. She lives with them.” 

must invite her down for a visit,” 
jnt Eliza. 

j’re very kind,” said the Mister, 
\e detests railroad trains.” 

was a widow then,” Viola in- 
‘bewildered, ‘‘when you ——” 
Mister nodded and laughed heartily 
troubled faces. 

(¢ so strange,” he asked, ‘‘that I 
have married a lady old enough to 
mother? I often refer to her as 
7 you know.” 

no,” Peter protested. “‘We’re just 
tasted by the suddenness of it.’’ 
iact,’”’ Viola burst forth, ‘more like 
lor than any other married man I’ve 


ype you don’t suspect me of having 
‘dmy wife,” said the Mister. 

the married men I have known,”’ 
rothy, ‘‘would—well, never mind.” 
at was Dorothy going to say?! 
sked. 

ytpress her,” Aunt Eliza cautioned. 
Tefrains it must be unsayable.” 
ibably she was thinking as I was,” 
hed, “that in the Mister’s place any 
married man we’ve known would 
ontinued to conceal his wife.” 
a concealing her,” the Mister 


yes, you were,” Viola insisted glee- 
“And just to punish you I’m going 
end that she doesn’t exist.” 

| I say!” the Mister ejaculated. 
van’t do that, you know.” 

vt 1?” she asked defiantly. ‘‘I 
aunt my golden locks under your 


” Dorothy giggled. ‘‘You aban- 
huss ? 


; Bliza was visibly distressed. 
it oe she expostulated, ‘‘you’re 


1 shrugged. 

ded to all his other charms,” she 

d, “is the fact that he is unattain- 

nd the further fact that to attempt 

yicked. Therefore I shall pursue him 

~it’s so-safe!’’ she concluded with 

eofmirth. . 

‘e was a knock at the door of Peter’s 

and he clapped his hands. 

1 getting frightfully jealous,” he 

Thank goodness, here’s the dinner.” 

thy caught him by the ear as the 

entered. 

u devilish lawyer,’’ she whispered. 

you engineer this?” 

he shook his Head elaborately. 

a was brushing the Mister’s nose 

er topknot. 

‘i 2. behave yourself!” her aunt 
e 


ished. 

hall hold the Mister’s hand under the 

that incorrigible one asserted. 

, Lsay!” the Mister exclaimed once 
al didn’t think it was being done 

ason.”’ 


° 
following morning on the way to the 
y Bertrand Jameson hesitated before 
laghy’s little shop, and at last made 
mind to go in. He wanted to talk 
lebody. 
naghy, 


you scoundrel!” he 


from the twilit wilderness of 
8 fittings which filled the back of 


hy the devil,’”’ the Mister asked, “did 
ten me so last night?” 

they made a play for you al- 
agonaghy demanded eagerly. 


me sir?” said Magonaghy mildly, 
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“Certainly not,’’ said the Mister. ‘‘I 
told them I’m married.” 

““You—married!’’ The plumber re- 
sop it disgustedly. ‘‘You—married! 

ah, that’s shameful of you!” 

of chap has a right to be married, hasn’t 


‘Sure I never thought that of you, sir!’” 
Magonaghy reproved him sternly. 

“‘Tt’s most unfortunate,’’ said the Mister 
absent-mindedly. ‘I’m not sure Miss Viola 
believes me.” 

‘“Ha!’? Magonaghy barked. ‘‘Did you 
ever know a woman to believe anything she 
didn’t want to believe?” 

“T’'ll have to persuade my wife to come 
down for a visit,’”’ said the Mister. ‘‘And 
I hate to do that. She loathes traveling, 
and, you must remember, she is not a 
young woman any longer.” 

Magonaghy was outraged. 

“Ts it an old woman she is?” 

“Well, yes, [suppose so. She’s elderly.” 

The plumber cocked a coldly critical eye 
at the Mister. 

‘Well, well,’”’ he said, “‘who would have 
thought that!” 

“Have thought what?” 

“That you were the kind to marry some 
old girl to get her money!” 

“Good Lord!” cried the Mister, staring 
at him. “I wonder if that will occur to 
them!”’ 

“What other reason could you have 
had?”’ Magonaghy asked angrily. 

“But she had no money. I’ve been sup- 
porting her and her sons until this year, 
and now they are taking care of her.” 

“Tscha!”? the plumber spat. ‘‘You’re 
the limit!’ 

“Oh, my word!” the Mister murmured, 
appalled, and wandered slowly out of the 
shop, while Magonaghy glared after him 
and shook his grizzled head. 

That conversation with Magonaghy was 
the Mister’s undoing. When he reached his 
office he hastily dispatched a. letter to 
Toronto, and then seized the telephone, 
fidgeting until he heard Viola’s voice on the 
other end of the line. 

“T_ah ——” he began, and stuck. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“‘T—ah—Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve 
just had a talk with that confounded 
plumber, and I’m as ratty as if I still had 
shell shock. Don’t mind me, I—ah ——” 

“What did he say?” 

‘‘He—well, he was unintentionally in- 
sulting. That’s no matter, I—ah ——” 

Viola laughed. 

“Did you call me up to say ‘I—ah’?” 
she asked. 

“No, of course not. I wanted to tell you 
that I’ve written mother—that’s my wife, 
you know—to pack up and come down for 
a visit. You don’t mind—I mean your 
aunt won’t mind, d’you think?”’ 

“Of course not. Aunt Eliza invited her, 
you remember.” 


“What is it?”’ 

“T hope you don’t think—I must talk 
with you, you know. Will you have din- 
ner with me and go to a show or some- 
thing? I must talk with you.” 

“Are you starting to give me a rush,” 
Viola giggled, ‘‘likearegular married man?” 

“No—of course not—or—yes, if you 
like. But please dine with me.” 

“Of course I will, gladly,’ she laughed. 
*‘T haven’t been rushed by a married man 
for months. It’ll be very jolly.’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t rub in that married 
business.” 

SEN Oita. 

“Can’t we forget that?” 

“Do you think that would be quitesafe?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose not. Do as you like, 
but I must have a chance to talk to you. 
I want to try to explain—I—ah ——” 

“T’ll meet you at the Astor at seven,” 
said Viola hastily. ‘‘Stop ‘I—ah-ing’ until 
then, for goodness’ sake.” 

“Good-by,” said the Mister, “and 
thanks awfully.” 

However, when he did see Viola that 
evening he found it impossible to get much 
beyond ‘‘I—ah.”” Between the second and 
third acts of The Gold Diggers he contrived 
to say “I hope you don’t think me a 
beastly rotter ——’’ But she didn’t let 
him finish his sentence, and he was so re- 
lieved to hear her impatient ‘‘Cheer up, 
certainly not!’ that he couldn’t bear to 
press for information as to her opinion of a 
man who would marry an elderly widow. 

Instead he begged that she would believe 
in the respectful quality of his very great 
admiration for her, and that she would 
spend the following evening with him at 
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the circus in Madison Square Garden, 
where they might eat peanuts and be quite 
childish, and un—well, untrammeled. 

She laughed and consented. 

“Do you think Mrs. Jameson would 
mind?” she asked. 

“T wish I hadn’t told you!” he declared 
vehemently. 

“My dear,” she replied, “I begin to 
rr in you the typical husband after 
a 


He grimaced but was too content at her 
acceptance to protest. 

Their party turned out a foursome, Peter 
and Dorothy sharing their box at the 
circus. It was the first of a series of nightly 
foursomes, always gay and usually hila- 
rious, with the Mister sometimes shy and 
oppressed and sometimes playing the fool 
extravagantly, as if to make up to them 
for his moments of brooding. 

Ten days went swiftly by. One evening 
Aunt Eliza met the Mister in the hall and 
asked him whether he had had a reply to 
their invitation. Without comment he 
handed her the letter he had just glanced 
through. 

“Darling boy,’ she read aloud, “of 
course I’ll make the trip if you insist. 
The Ladeaus are very nice to ask me. But 
I can’t start before Thanksgiving. I think 
I had better come down about December 
first. Then I can stay a week or so and still 
get back in time to have Christmas with 
the babies.” 

“The babies?’”? Aunt Eliza queried. 

“Grandchildren,” the Mister explained. 

“Good gracious!”” Aunt Eliza bit her 
tongue and gazed after him as he went 
slowly up the stairs to his floor. 

“Poor dear,’’ said Aunt Eliza to Dorothy 
and Vi, who had joined her on the landing 
and were now scanning the lines, “‘he seems 
terribly disappointed at this postponement. 
What sort of woman do you suppose she 
can be?” 

“‘Scheming old hag,’ said Vi briefly. 
“The clever old devil caught him when he 
was too young to defend himself. I hope 
she never comes. I shall hate her.” 

Dorothy exchanged glances with her 
aunt over Vi’s shoulder. 

“*Mother,’’? Vi muttered scornfully as 
she read the signature of the letter. 
“Brazen beldame!”’ 

“Dear, dear,” Aunt Eliza murmured 
sadly, “‘life is getting more extraordinary 
every day. Dear, dear.” 

A fortnight elapsed, a fortnight of teas, 
dinners, dances, and of week-ends spent— 
Aunt Eliza chaperoning—on Peter’s capa- 
cious steam yacht. A very happy two 
weeks. The Mister had by this time re- 
gained his serenity, outwardly at any rate, 
and he contrived to laugh at Viola when 
she stumbled suddenly upon him and ac- 
cused him of looking positively haggard. 

“That’s my borrowing expression,” he 

declared gayly. ‘“‘I was mentally rehears- 
ing a speech to the Wall Street people 
whom we are asking to float a loan for us.” 
eee regarded him with her head on one 
side. 
“The Mister has a quick recovery,” she 
remarked a trifle wistfully, “‘but I wish he 
didn’t feel that he must be—plausible with 
me. 

The haggard look returned to the 
Mister’s face for a second. 

“Must keep up appearances,’”’ he mum- 
bled; ‘‘must maintain your poker face or 
the game isn’t safe at all.” 

Viola turned abruptly away. 

“T’m getting very bored with playing 
safe,’”’ she announced, and left him. 

A day or two after Thanksgiving he came 
downstairs with a suitcase in his hand and 
informed them that he was off for Toronto 
to fetch Mrs. Jameson. He had business in 
Toronto that might keep him a week. And 
if he didn’t go for her she was likely to pro- 
long the delay. He wanted to make sure 
of her. Also she would feel safer traveling 
with him than alone. Aunt Eliza accom- 
panied him to the door with cordial mes- 
sages for the invited visitor. When they 
had gone Viola stared absently at her sister. 

“Dottie, do you think ” she asked 
slowly and paused, musing. 

“Do I think what?” Dorothy demanded. 

Viola started. 

“Oh, nothing—what was I saying?” 

“Vi, you’ve been so absent-minded the 
last few days that I don’t know you. You 
start sentences and never finish them. 
What were you going to ask me about the 
Mister?” 

Viola’s cheeks took on a faint tinge of 
color, but she laughed. 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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4 think he’s very much in love 
4’ she asked. 
oy shrugged Sea ee 
sites How should I know? And 
jou care?” 
aored the questions. 
fe to her every day—short let- 


n° 


bn the world do you suppose he 
‘ er?”’ 

ir,” said Dorothy sternly, “that’s 
y teenth time you’ve asked that 


days in them—I mean I wonder 
n could write to a wife who i is old 
be his great- -grandmother.” 

9s that is why it doesn’t take 


» tell me you’re going to fall in 
the Mister!” 

do I know?” Viola flared out at 

» be cross, dear,’’ Dorothy pro- 

¢ ulled up short and smiled. 

jight be interesting to wear a 

jieart on my sleeve,” she said. 

4 ou think an air of tragedy would 

ae?” 

» Dorothy sniffed disgustedly. 

¢ it would be an excellent way to 

yr away from you. He’d do his 
onsole me. Look out, I may get 

Mead 

israther you did that than—make 
yourself.” 

t be an ass!” Viola retorted vio- 
“T won’t make a fool of myself.” 

‘lear!’’ 

10 mere man to boohoo over a love 


hy laughed grimly. 

‘fe not ready yet to howl with 
‘ak, but honestly, Vi, Aunt Eliza 
e worried about you. We’re won- 
ow you'll behave when his wife is 
here in the same house with you.” 
t will cure me!” Viola exclaimed 


oO.” 


ype so. 

Jse I’ kill her!” 

t sounds hospitable.” 

not going to be here when she 
I don’t want to meet that woman.’ 
’t be a silly child, Vi.” 

stamped her foot. 
yn’t stay here and try to be nice to 
d witch! I won’t do it! You'd 
jot try to make me!” 
ody 1 is going to force you to stay. 
you'd better not be here.” 
stay if I want to,” she announced 
ntly. 
y would it look if I weren’t here? 
ould they think?”’ 
thy held out her arms. 
rest, come here,” she begged. 
”’ Viola was stormy with defiance. 
vould pry into me, and now you 
[hope you like what you’ve dragged 
Don’t touch me! I refuse to weep 
land gnashmy teeth overanyman!”’ 
having issued this ultimatum she 
past Dorothy and slammed the 
her room. 

Eliza had returned just in time to 
her exit, and in the ensuing stillness 
Dorothy gravely shook their heads 
other as they listened to a sound 
night have been and probably was 
fled in a pillow. 
r little Vi!’ Aunt Eliza whispered 
thy. ‘I could cry with her.” 


ek went by somehow, and the fol- 
Sunday morning while the Ladeaus 
ill at breakfast they were suddenly 
ted by the Mister, and by a white- 
lady in widow’s weeds, who bore 
obvious resemblance—if you were 
for resemblances. Viola created a 
ene by dropping her cup into her 
with a crash. 

i myself in with my a ” the Mister 
zed. “I didn’t think you’d want 
visitors at ten o’clock of a Sunday 


a S$ quite all right,’ Aunt Eliza 


Pher, ” the Mister went on, “‘this is 
liza Ladeau.” 

tremendously pleased to meet you,” 
int Eliza cordially. 

ese are Aunt Eliza’s nieces, mother,” 
ister continued his introductions 
he rosy-cheeked little lady bowed 
odded brightly, | “Miss Dorothy 
land Miss Viola.” 
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“‘We’re delighted to meet the Mister’s 
wife at last,”’ said Dorothy. 

“Yes, indeed,’ Viola chimed in, but 
there was just a faint undertone of irony 
in her voice; ‘“‘we have been looking for- 
ward very impatiently to seeing you, Mrs. 
Jameson.” 

The Mister was glaring at the floor. 

“This lady is not my wife,’’ he declared 
violently. 

“Not your wife?’’ Aunt Eliza echoed 
blankly. 

The white-haired little lady was smiling 
at their perplexity and embarrassment. 

“You poor dears!”’ she commiserated. 
“What a wicked scamp Bertrand is!” 

“Then—where is your wife?” Viola de- 
manded. 

The Mister ground his teeth. 

“T’ve jolly well murdered her!” he said, 
and walked away to the front window. 

“‘Murdered her?’’ Aunt Eliza repeated, 
aia 4 after him. 

He’s done nothing of the sort,’’ said the 
little old lady, smiling reassuringly as she 
adjusted her spectacles on her nose. “I’m 
the only wife he’s ever had, and I’m as 
much alive and as much his wife as I’ve 
ever been, but I dare say if you’ll look at 
us both you’ll suspect that I’m nothing 
less nor more than the mother of this young 
ruffian!”’ 

“His mother!’ Aunt Eliza and both 
nieces cried out together. 

“But how can that be?’”’ Dorothy asked. 

“He told us ” Viola began, and 
stopped, reddening at a sudden realization. 

““Why should he have said 

Aunt Eliza paused. 

“‘T don’t understand.” 

“Which of your nieces,’’ Mrs. Jameson 
asked, “‘is Viola?”’ 

Vi’s color came and went as Dorothy 
and Aunt Eliza turned and looked at her. 
The little old lady appraised her with a 
swift glance, peering shortsightedly through 
her spectacles, and bobbing her head 
happily. 

“You’re a lovely child,’’ she said softly, 

“and I congratulate the lad on his good 
taste. You have my blessing. I shall love 
having you for a daughter.” 

“But—but,” Viola stammered—‘“‘you 
talk as if—well, as if we were—as good as 
engaged—or something !”” 

Mrs. Jameson laughed merrily and 

patted her cheek. 

ool: hope you soon will be,” 
“‘Hasn’t he proposed to you?” 

“Certainly not!” said Viola indignantly. 

Mrs. Jameson laughed again. 

“T’m forgetting. Of course not. How 
could he?” she asked. ‘‘He was married 
to me. However, I hereby annul his mar- 
riage to his mother. Come along, Bertrand. 
Face the music.” 

The Mister faced about for a brief 
second. 

“Oh, I say!’ he protested helplessly. 
“How can I face anybody after my asinine 
masquerade?’ 

Mrs. Jameson was smiling at Viola’s 
face, across which a succession of emotions 
was flitting—resentment, chagrin, relief 
and anger. 

“My dear, ”’ she pleaded, “‘ please forgive 
him. He’s always been rather timid with 
women. 

“JT think nice men usually are, don’t 
you? And he was badly frightened of you 
by that impudent plumber. What was the 
creature’s name?” 

“‘Magonaghy,” Aunt Eliza breathed. 
“Magonaghy.”’ 

Mrs. Jameson addressed herself to Aunt 
Eliza. 

“Tt must be nearly time to start for 
church. May I go with you?” 

“Please do. Won’t you come upstairs 
while I put on my things?” 

“Thank you. 

“Dorothy, where is my new sealskin 
coat?” 

Pl come along and find it for you, 
auntie, dear.” 

Viola was left glaring at the Mister with 
tear-filled eyes and dilated nostrils. 

“You!” she said. ‘‘ You coward!” 

“T adore you, ” he replied, “‘but I’m ter- 
rified of you. 

“You coward !”” 

“T worship you!’ 

“Thate you! Ifit wasn’t for your darling 
little mother I’d refuse ever to speak to 
you again!” 

However, fifteen minutes later, when 
that lady suddenly appeared in the door- 
way, this is what she said: 

“Bertrand, could you bear to stop long 
enough to let me kiss her?” i 


she said. 
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only way to test him—put him on his own. 
Then if Rolf proved dishonest, incapable, 
disloyal, Aurelia at least would be saved. 

Tom took his daughter and the yacht 
Northern Lights and started on a year’s 
cruise round the world. Rolf saw them 
off, and I—also present—thought I detected 
in Aurelia’s fine eyes a shadow, a faint ob- 
scuration., She looked at Rolf now and then 
with a kind of curious, tense expression. 
They said their farewells under Tom’s 
eyes, and Rolf went back to the office and 
the task of managing the line. 

For several weeks nothing occurred to 
make me think more than usual about Har- 
oldson. Then while I called on old Ran- 
some on some business or other he let fall his 
crabbed gossip. He rubbed his hands. He 
stared at me with his pale, glimmering eyes 
almost hidden beneath his wrinkled brows. 

“T hear Rolf Haroldson is kind of spread- 
ing out,” he told me. “Tom must have 
been crazy to leave that fellow in charge. 
You ought to hear what that young chap 
is doing on his employer’s money and 
credit!’’» He suddenly sneered right in my 
face. “You never took any stock in my 
opinions about Haroldson, Garfinkle. Now 
you’ll see!” 

Ransome wasn’t the only one who began 
to talk. Right and left men spoke of what 
Haroldson was doing, now that he was free 
for a year to use the Rouse Line for his own 
purposes. And at last I heard a tale that 
sent me direct to Rolf himself. He received 
me in a newly furnished office on the top 
floor of the great building Rouse had built 
him. The moment I walked in I knew that 
something had happened. I felt staggered. 
But Rolf met my eyes with a shy, boyish 
smile. He motioned me to a chair and dis- 
missed his secretary with a wave of the hand. 

“Now what is it, Garfinkle?’’ he asked. 
“You have trouble all over your face.” 

“Tt’s none of my affair,’’ I told him. 
“But you know I have a great liking for 
you. Tom Rouse is my friend. What is all 
this I hear about your doing the line over 
from top to bottom—spending money like 
water—going head over heels into things 
Rouse would never dream of doing?” 

“T have one year,” he said quietly. “By 
the end of it I’ll have the results to show.” 

“T looked about me as I came in,” I 
retorted. “You have spent a fortune on 
furnishing this office. Tom was satisfied 
with a cubby-hole in a corner.” 

Rolf got up and stood right in front of me. 

“You remember when Ransome broke 
me over that Hyacinth deal?” he said. 
“Well, from that day to this I’ve been 

working up to this. And you have to admit 
that I’ve made a success. Haven’t I?” 

“T’m afraid you’re going to spoil it all,” 
I said. 

“No!” he returned with sudden fire. 
“T’m going to assure it!” 

“By buying thousand-dollar desks?” I 
demanded. 


“Ransome has a better one,” he an- 


swered, going across the room and sitting 
down. ‘But I am spending money.” 

“All San Francisco is talking about it.” 

“Ts that so?’”’ he asked amiably. “Let 
“em talk! While they’re talking I’m acting, 
Garfinkle. But I know Rouse thinks you 
are his closest friend. He’s to know noth- 
ing of my scheme till I think best. Under- 
stand? But I’ll tell you. I’ll tell you be- 
cause I know I’m right, and it’s the honest 
thing for me to do. But I trust you not to 
say a word to a soul under any circum- 
stances. I’m going to put this thing through 
my way. I don’t care a rap what others 
say or think. They’ll know some day that 
I’m top chief in this city.” 

I could do nothing less than agree to his 
terms. And this is what Rolf Haroldson 
told me that afternoon in his office away up 
in the bright air, with the wind blowing in 
at the window and the hum of the city lost 
in the depths below us. 

“Nothing is worth while,” he said, “‘if it 
isn’t consistently following out a plan. My 
idea since I was a boy is to do things the 
best of any in the world. I like class. I 
find that only one man in 10,000 knows 
what real class is. The ten-thousandth 
succeeds like a typhoon. But it takes a 
strong, logical faculty, which I have culti- 
vated. I am going to put the Rouse inter- 
ests in a class by themselves—from the rug 
on the floor to the ship at sea. 

“Look at Rouse himself! He was mak- 
ing a success in a small way when he took 
me in. But if you wanted to know what 
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kind of man he was you had to visit his 
house. You could come in here on business 
and be asked your name by a ten-dollar-a- 
week clerk. You were ushered into his 
office by a sixteen-dollar-a-week stenog- 
rapher person. You found him in a dingy 
office sitting in a six-dollar chair in front ofa 
sixty-dollar desk. See the difference now!” 

“T feel it,” Iadmitted. _ 

“Exactly! But I carry it out logically. 
The boy who met you in the reception 


Tom Took His Daughter and the Yacht Northern 
Lights and Started on a Year’s Cruise Round the 


World. Rolf Saw Them Off 


room gets twenty dollars a week and is in 
line for promotion. The girl at the switch- 
board gets two hundred a month. The 
secretary who introduced you gets three 
hundred a month and the girl who just left 
I enticed from an office in New York by a 
guaranty of six hundred a month for a 
year. In other words, the people I have 
here fit in with my thousand-dollar desk. 
I have doubled the bookkeeper’s salary 
and given him five new men—the best he 
aoe procure for four hundred a month 
each.” 

I gaped. He laughed at me and went on. 

“That is what I’ve been working for— 
class. The business man who enters this 


office from London meets no one who isn’t 
a topnotcher. The office boy has been 
trained in the best boys’ school in America. 
He isa gentleman. The telephone operator 
is the most competent in the United States, 
and she can handle any business that comes 
up with the expertness and sureness of a 
highly paid official. I spend my hours here 
among a crowd of experts. 

“When I go down to the pier I leave my 
office in the hands of men and women who 
know the world, know business and can 
make the biggest kind of business man feel 
that not a moment is wasted. The gentle- 

man from 
Ecuador who 
arrives to ask 
after ten pack- 
ages of freight 
meets a man 
who speaks 
better Spanish 
than himself; 


ismade com- 

fortable with 

a stenogra- 

pherwho can 

spell the 

name of his 

SC Oatnatinsy: 

house and 

knows the 

streets of his 

city. I can 

even give him an 
interpreter who 

knows more about 
his business than 

any man in his own 

shop. Other men go in for 
costly rugs, furniture and 
expensive dinners to 
valued clients after the day 
is over. My clients never 
forget for a moment that 
the Rouse offices are in a 
class by themselves. I 
spend no money on a five- 
thousand-dollar picture. 
I stick it on the salary of a man or a woman 

who is the best I can get.” 

I listened and studied my man. He was 
calm, modest, almost shy. But I had to 
have facts. I brought him down to earth. 

“T always thought the Rouse Line ran 
ships—not offices,” I remarked. 

Rolf rose and smiled winningly. 

“That is another matter,” he said pleas- 
antly. “As I understand it, nobody is talk- 
ing about anything except the money I’m 
spending in fixing up our office. When it 
comes to ships”—he paused and looked at 
me with a faint flush on his brown cheeks— 
“T mustn’t tell. But some day—oh, well, 
our rivals will open their eyes!” 


That was all I got out of him , 
thinking that Tom had rightl ’ 
his general manager’s true ch 
wasn’t actually disloyal 
was untrustworthy. 
utterly cast down. And g 
more insistent I began to consides 
to Rouse. 

Other affairs occu j 
had to make a trip to France, [ cae 


He even hinted that he was friidh 
Rouse personally and would show Im » 
kindness by exposing the man he \ 
in charge of his business. 

This was of course mere talk, 
for the basis of it, and finally di 
that Rolf was building three new st 
Two of these were fast express ye; 
Oriental trade and required for the jowi 
demands of the line. The third w; wh 

no man ventured to affirm { he 
legitimate investment for the? i 
money. 

Rolf had little to say wheil » 
proached him on the subject, ut 
was untroubled. He put me c wi 
his usual boyish and modest ninn; 
I went to the northern yards aj g; 
the new vessel for i: 
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fourteen knots only, though Ine 
she had twenty-thousand-horse- 
boiler capacity. All San Frabi 
laughed. Tom Rouse’s mone h: 
been used in building a freak st 
with freak engines, cargo capacity fi le 
than 3000 tons—and less than the spd 
a small coaster. It was told about tl'ci 
that Rolf had spent $1,500,000 on thisoll 
This time I went to Rolf and tolihi 
frankly something of what Tom ha\a 
mitted to me before he left. I ended } | 
urging him to make a clean breast oit 
his employer, change his office meio 
back to something less extra 
resume legitimate business. He heat n 
out. I shall never forget his face. 
He was frightfully taken aback bith 
thought that Rouse had never en 
trusted him. He combated the nic 
strongly, his boyish face aflame. 
stuck to my point and at last blurtedu 
“T should have supposed that the we | 
kept Aurelia away from you would 
suggested that he didn’t fully trust 
that he had doubts.” 
Rolf stared at this, then set his teei 
“Nothing of the sort did or could ch 
to my mind,” he said with odd stern’ 
“It would be unbelievable that any fale 
in his senses would not cherish a girl 
Aurelia above his business and his bus 
associates. I have never felt worthy t 
her friend. I have never dreamt a 
¢ 


bt 


instant that I had made good enough 
Rouse to consider mein thatlight. But— 

There he stuck. I could get no more 
of him. dl 

He closed our conversation by sayini 
a stifled voice, “Nobody shall lose a cen) 
the Lady Nell.” 

“T know of no ship’s making retu 
the investment by being laid up in port 
repainted every three months,” I retort 
and left him. 


Then he arrived in Hong-Kong before n 
months of his year’s holiday was up, an! 
knew that he was lying in his big statero 
waiting for the word that was to calli 
home to face disaster. Se 
Meanwhile Ransome was steadily 
ting against the Rouse Line. It had b : 
(Continued on Page 95) — 


m with him to crush Rolf Harold- 
» spent his days harrying his subor- 
nights planning and scheming. 
un to overload his company with 
9s for which there was little cargo. 
fed a line to Manila purely to op- 
> Rouses. He cut freights to the 
the southern trade and word got 
- he was skimping his steamers in 
Then he began buying cheap coal, 
his skippers and engineers. He 
iry-dock his vessels often enough. 
ad over bills for paint. Passengers 
) ble about the meals served 
ners. And all the time Haroldson 
yore money, lavishly, splendidly. 
Ransome’s cuts in rates and simul- 
poured out money in refittings 
nd supplies. When the other 
lips began to lag in their schedules 
rtened his by days at a time. And 
insome sent grumbling crews to sea 
overloaded steamships across the 
Rolf dispatched his shining liners 
f-empty holds and overpaid crews. 
race between pinching shrewdness 
ost spendthrift lavishness. It was 
lar, foolish, insane. 
knew—and none better—that with 
se, and notwithstanding Ran- 
lesperate efforts, the Rouse Line 
ing a fair profit. Because it is cus- 
ior many business men to travel on 
e vessel with their goods, Rolf’s 
; accommodations for passengers, 
dvoyages and costly meals seduced 
inst their frugal instinct to use his 
And now and then he made a big 
hich would more than offset several 
of ordinarily profitable trade. But 
must come. Rates were going 
ainst a rising market. Ransome 
ly gathered into his circle a lot of 
companies which could not stand 
1, People began to think that they 
d Haroldson into any wild invest- 
st so it gave a chance to best Ran- 
here was a widespread feeling of 
y among those who held the Rouse 
nd Tom’s long-continued absence 
1onths when his line was fighting 
for life did not go toward making 
smoother. The Northern Lights 
che China coast. 
ty long-continued struggle for ex- 
uch as this had become, a wise 
‘cts the moment when human des- 
‘leaves the open and seeks the 
| To me it appeared that old Ran- 
uld hold out the longer. I woke 
oming fearing to hear that Rolf 
nhad tried some criminal way out 
passe. Like many another man, I 
and distrusted any assumption 
ess can be done on a higher plane 
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¢; multitude were at work. I could 
ltenseness of the situation as it 
\ day by day. 
i to the point where I determined 
"om Rouse, when Matthew Haw- 
l cer of the Belle of America, one of 
‘crack ships, dropped down across 
iit a table in a restaurant. I had 
ed and respected Hawkins. He 
Jonly a thorough’ seaman but a 
t. He was evidently in high 
| 2 
bg has cut my schedule a day 
jid,” he told me. “The man is a 
r Maybe Ransome will wake up.”’ 
3elle of America is a splendid 
al admitted. “But she can’t stand 
aling.” Then I added: “I don’t 
‘id why men like you don’t stick 
jJiships. You are making a fool 
by trying to cut the Pacific 
own below the record.” 
i Me?” Hawkins replied ami- 
i an, I’m getting $1000 a month!” 
*aiutious inquiries showed me that 
_Line was paying in certain in- 
le the usual wages to skippers, 
s. It couldn’t be done, I knew, 
fatal at a moment when Ran- 
® bis crowd were preparing to 
to nothing in a final thrust at 
But before I could send my 
larine Exchange had news which 
else from mind. The Rouse 
s sinking 1200 miles west of 
Gate after collision with the 
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Ransome freighter W. H. Jones. The 
Kabul had left Hong-Kong with a full pas- 
senger list, 6000 tons of general cargo, 
2000 tons of silk and—what made men 
glance fearfully at each other across the 
great corridors of the exchange—£8,000,- 
000 of gold from India, which was con- 
signed to United States bankers to restore 
a falling rate of exchange. The catastrophe 
was not only a terrific blow to the Rouse 
Line, but it threatened the stability of a 
thousand commercial firms which had .de- 
pended on the arrival of the gold to make 
their bills good. In the flurry no one had 
time to consider the collision or its causes. 
All minds were intent on the effect of the 
news on the banks. 

While I was trying to get further details 
a messenger from Rolf’s office found me and 
gave me a message. Haroldson wanted to 
see me instantly. I found him in his office, 
at his desk, dictating letters. He was per- 
fectly calm and easy. He apologized, 
finished his dictation and dismissed the 
secretary. Then he got into his coat and 
hat and grinned at me. 

“Didn’t you hear about your steamer 
Kabul?” I demanded. 

“T did—two hours ago,’ hé returned. 
“Off we go, Garfinkle!”’ 

“Go?” I repeated. ‘“Where?”’ 

“To get the Kabul.” 

We dropped down to the street and got 
into Rolf’s car. The driver, without orders, 
started off at a high speed toward the upper 
harbor. Haroldson ignored my protests 
and laughed at me. 

“You are in an awful plight,” I told him 
curtly. ‘‘You have lost a costly steamship 
and asilk cargo worth many millions. That 
gold bullion being lost means that to-morrow 
and next day and the day after men are 
going bankrupt. And you are off on a wild- 
goose chase like a madman.” 

“Like a wise man,” he replied, lighting 
a cigar. “I may have little leisure to tell 
you all about it later. Listen! The Rouse 
Line will lose precisely four times its total 
resources unless the Kabul’s cargoissaved— 
and landed in San Francisco within six 
days. The Kabul was to have arrived six 
days hence, and all business was done on 
that basis. I had her knock out her top 
speed so as to arrive—if she did arrive— 
two days earlier. I gambled a little on it. 
Her general cargo is practically only a drop 
in the bucket, and doesn’t matter. The 
silk we insured ourselves. The gold, of 
course, is to boom the exchange rate. 
That is all plain, eh?” 

“Perfectly,” Ladmitted. ‘‘Butthe Kabul 
is 1200 miles west and sinking in the open 
ocean, as I hear.” 

“‘She’ll float two days yet,’”’ Rolf replied. 

“And some freighter will pick her up as 
salvage.” 

“Tt happens that there is nothing nearer 
her than San Francisco,’ Rolf replied 
calmly as the car swung across the Islais- 
Channel bridge. ‘‘She is 1200 miles, to be 
sure. But we’ll make it.” 

“Tn an airplane?” I demanded crossly. 

“Tn the Lady Nell.” 

“A twelve-knot steamer! Which means 
it will take her 100 hours to reach the as- 
signed position of the wreck—if it is still 
afloat. And time to transfer cargo—and 
100 hours back. At best nine days, Harold- 
son. And it’s a fool’s errand!” 

“Tt sounds that way,” he admitted. “It 
would be—for any other line. But the 
Rouse Line is in a class by itself. I’ll show 
Ransome once and for all that he’d best 
have kept his dirty hands off a first-chop 
outfit.” 

A thought burned in my brain. 

“Ransome? He sent the freighter out 
to run into the Kabul?” Then I said: 
“That’s unthinkable! No man would 
dare!” 

“Maybenot,” Rolf replied quietly. “‘The 
fact remains that he has banked on two 
things for ten days: The nonarrival of the 
silk that the Kabul carries and a fall of 
thirty cents in British exchange. And right 
on the dot his old W. H. Jones wallows out 
of the darkness and smashes into the Kabul. 
Herrick wirelessed me all about it. The 
Jones sank with all hands—so Ransome is 
safe on that score, with no witnesses to his 
rotten plot. But I’ll get him just the 
same.” 

The motor turned into a long pierway 
and sped past a gate into the shadows. 
Presently we drew up alongside a steamer, 
which I saw to be the Lady Nell. A couple 
of newspaper reporters waited at the gang- 
way. Rolf nodded amiably to them. 

“T sent for you here because I want you 
to see something,” he explained. Briefly 
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he told them what he knew of the wreck. 
“Tm sailing this minute for the Kabul in 
the Lady Nell. I'll be back in port four 
days hence to the hour, with the bullion 
and the silk and the passengers.’ 

z “Excuse me, Captain Haroldson,” put 
in one; “‘your steamer is reported sinking 
1200 miles to the westward. How in 
heaven’s name can you get to her under 
three days—let alone be back here in four?” 

“That is what I want you to see,’ 
answered with a boyish smile. ‘Come 
along. You will be my guests and I’ll see 
to it that you have free use of the wireless.”’ 

The reporters drew back with one accord. 
Tn that instant I saw Rolf change his entire 
plan. He smiled faintly, murmured a few 
commonplaces about the Kabul’s reporting 
herself still safe and announced his own de- 
parture for the scene. Then he led the way 
up the plank and curtly ordered the chief 
mate to get ready to leave the slip. I 
glanced down and saw the newspaper men 
staring up at us with a quizzical expression 
on their faces. You will see later that had 
they accepted Haroldson’s invitation the 
public would not have suffered the four 
days’ misery which they did, and there 
would have been less said about the mystery 
of the Lady Nell. 

Within five minutes of our arrival the 
Lady Nell was quietly pulling out of her 
berth, with Rolf himself on the bridge. We 
swung and turned down channel slowly. 
Half an hour later the steamer was making 
a fair twelve knots against a fresh lower- 
bay breeze. Rolf had called me to the 
bridge. He was plainly a different man 
from the one who had invited witnesses to 
his voyage. 

“Some day they will learn that what the 
Rouses do is worth watching,” he said 
grimly. ‘‘But now that they have chosen 
to stand off and play critic, not a bit of news 
do they get from me or this ship.” 

“There won’t be much to get, I fancy.” 

Rolf looked at me with an almost stern 
expression on his face. Then he summoned 
the chief engineer. That officer was in con- 
sultation with his chief for a brief time and 
went below after an odd glance at me. The 
Lady Nell passed out the Golden Gate, 
swung through the usual medley of homing 
craft and headed south. ~ 

Rolf called me to the bridge. He grinned 
and said: “It will be drier here.” 

Then he thrust the engine-room signal 
over to “Full Ahead” and the Lady Nell 
leaped underfoot. Then I knew the secret 
of that ship. She was the speediest craft of 
her tonnage afloat, and one of the fastest 
steamships in the world. We drove toward 
the Kabul at thirty-six knots an hour. 

That was how the peering passengers on 
the sinking Kabul saw help arrive in the 
dawn of the third day after the collision. 
That is how five days after the news had 
been posted at the Marine Exchange the 
San Francisco extras announced the arrival 
in port of the Lady Nell with the passen- 
gers, silk and bullion which the wreck had 
carried. For a few days the streets talked 
of little else than the feat the Rouses had 
achieved with their mystery steamer. 
Then Ransome and his associates went to 
the wall, their line was put at- auction, 
Ransome himself fled for fear of criminal 
prosecution, and Tom Rouse hurried home 
to settle the last details that made him 
master of the trade of the Pacific. 

I was present when Rolf Haroldson re- 
signed. Tom had sat staring at him after 
the last document had been gone over and 
the various clerks and officials had left. 
Rolf stood by the window, looking out with 
a queer, dreamy smile on his features. The 
silence was profound. Tom broke it. 

““You have done better by me and my 
business than I eculd have imagined pos- 
sible,’ he croaked. “‘What do you want? 
Half the business?” 

At that instant the door opened and 
Aurelia entered. Even in those quiet and 
splendid surroundings she imposed herself 
upon one as exquisite. Her dark hair, dark 
eyes and creamy complexion set off the 
expression of her face, which was at once 
maidenly and imperious. Her figure 
showed to its advantage in a frock of the 
cleverest fashion. But more than all, she 
made us rise breathlessly to hear her first 
words, as if she arrived from some world 
where all voices are melodious. But she 
said nothing, smiled on us all and seated 
herself apart. I observed that Rolf gave 
her a single glance and then turned away, 
flushing faintly, 

“‘T’ve just offered Rolf a half interest in 
the line, Aurelia,’ her father said. ‘It 
seems a lot, but the boy has done wonders.” 
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Haroldson shook his head. 

“T don’t want it,” he answered. 

Tom fairly jumped in his chair. 

“What do you want, young man? You 
have earned the right to make your own 
terms. But I think half interests in such 
lines are worth a good deal.” 

“T ask nothing,’”’ Rolf replied firmly, a 
little hurriedly. “‘I think we have gone 
over everything. I must ask you to let me 


resign.” 
This astounding statement silenced 
Rouse. He stared, unbelieving, on his 


general manager, then turned to me with a 
helpless gesture. 

“You didn’t trust me,’ Rolf went on 
quietly. “For some weeks I have known 
that you never did fully trust me. I carried 
on to finish my job and make good with it. 
Now I must quit.” 

Rouse grasped at the gist of this. 

“Not trust you?” he cried. ‘Not trust 
you? What d’ye call my going off for a year 
and leaving you in full charge, never so 
much as cabling a suggestion? What, eh?” 

‘Oh, you were kind enough,” Rolf re- 
plied hesitatingly, shyly. ‘‘But I heard the 
truth—and I quit. You held me possibly— 
disloyal, not honest.’’ 

“T think the world would say I trusted 
you,”’ Rouse retorted angrily. Then he 
calmed himself. “‘Listen!’’ he said. “You 
want something! Name it!” 

“Nothing! I resign!’ ; 

Tom glanced at his daughter. She was 
interested in a curious way, a detached 
way, as though this discussion was going 
in a direction that intrigued her. Then he 
went back to his problem with Haroldson. 

fg confess I don’t understand you,” he 
said. 

Rolf was disturbed by this. But he 
tried to explain. 

“The point is, you thought that I acted 
differently with your property than I 
would with my own, Mr. Rouse. You sus- 
pected that I would take risks with your 
money I wouldn’t dream of taking with my 
own. You didn’t trust me. The conse- 
quence is, I must leave your office.” 

Rouse stirred wrathfully. 

“Hang it all, boy, you’ve been in busi- 
ness long enough to understand that no 
man ever entirely forgets his money or lets 
it go into another man’s hands! I trusted 

ou, right enough! Suppose the Kabul 
fade floated thirty minutes after that 
collision, eh? What about my trust in you 
then? What kind of a fool would people 
have called me?” 

Rolf smiled boyishly. 

“My point exactly, Mr. Rouse. You 
think that I wouldn’t have done that 
thing—risked everything on the Kabul—if 
it had been my own fortune at stake. I 
pulled it through and you were kind enough 
not to raise the point. But now I’m going 
back on my own. Mr. Garfinkle told me 
your feelings in the matter long before I 
loaded the Kabul. I planned then to quit 
when you got home. I must. I am going 
to handle my own money hereafter, only 
my own and in my own way. Sometime 
you will understand that the reason I suc- 
ceeded with your company was because I 
never let myself think of itas yours. I used 
it as my own. If I stayed with you you 
would still hesitate, doubt, overrule me.” 

Rouse sagged in his chair like a very old 
man. “Oh, well,’ he said with an effort at 
a sneer, ‘“‘I suppose I may as well ask what 
you expect to do now—and promise you 
my help.” 

Rolf met the sneer with a deprecatory 
glance at the old man. I saw Aurelia lean 
forward, forgetful of everything but what 
Rolf would reply. He said simply: ‘‘I am 
going to take over an option on the Ran- 
some ships and run them in opposition to 

ou.” 
§ Suspicion blazed up in Tom’s breast. He 
shook with anger and glared at Rolf. 

‘“*T suppose you’ve already fixed things in 
this office so as to assure your success in 
opposition?”’ 

ee flushed and his eyes bright- 


ened. 

“Nothing but yourself can shake the 
stability of your business,” he returned 
coldly. “The slightest thought will show 
you that it is barely a month since I smashed 
Ransome, and that meanwhile his business 
has fallen into your hands. I may fail in 
an effort to revive the line.” 

“IT remember you failed once before,” 
Rouse remarked grimly. 

“T did,’ Rolf confessed frankly. “I’ve 
learned a lot since, but nothing to make me 
believe that I wasn’t right before.” 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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ad risen and stood among us 
ge intensity of attitude. She 
y, addressing her father. 

yt understand, dad,” she said. 
jht. You told me yourself you 
i . 

airmed. 

| y reasons,” he muttered. 

{e me distrust him,’”’ she went 
is why I came here this after- 
jears I have been warned against 
left in charge of your property. 
liys called him your good friend, 
Bim. But you have just as 
"made me feel that he might 


ud to Rolf and I saw the aston- 
» in his eyes. 

so absolutely right!”’ she went 
ua tuneful voice. “I understand! 


‘ung such suppositions aside. 

se! What would it have mat- 

y—us? ” 

d have meant that you would 

» live on the tenth of your pres- 

'” Rouse said bitterly. 

ved at the tone and said hastily, 
liscuss it.” 

really intend to go to work to 

the Ransome Line?” Rouse de- 


x next week, sir.” 

sand confro..ted him. 

smash you!” he roared. He 
s daughter. ‘I forbid you to 
ungrateful whelp again, Au- 
disloyal, as I feared he would 
ave anything to do with him 
nherit you!’’ 

o!” Aurelia responded softly. 
’t asked me to—to leave the 
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fellow rose magnificently to 
he Rouse Line’the biggest in 
r your sake,”’ he said, ignoring 
ers. ‘Throw it away! I'll 
some Line twice as big and 
endid for you.” 

. silence. 


Then Aurelia said quietly, “Nobody 
seems to offer as much, Rolf. Anyway, I— 
I trust you.” 

She held out her hand to him and he took 
it bashfully. I glanced away, at Tom 
Rouse crouched lionlike over his desk. The 
two young people nodded coolly to each 
other over their tremendous bargain, and 
Aurelia departed lightly and splendidly. 
Rolf stayed to sign a few letters brought in 
to him, and then took hat and coat. Tom 
watched him silently, and when he was 
gone turned to me savagely. 

“My Lord!” he cried. ‘I come back to 
my own office and feel like an outsider! 
My own girl makes small of me! Do you 
know what I’ll have to do, -Garfinkle? 
Til have to sell out to Rolf Haroldson. 
Maybe not this year, or the next—but 
sooner or later I’ll have to knuckle under. 
He’s—he’s bewitched Aurelia and she goes 
right over to him! She almost proposed to 
him under my very eyes!”’ 

“She did propose to him,” I remarked, 
feeling strangely genial under my gr 
exterior. ‘‘And I believe you will do well 
to sell out to Rolf.” 

“T offered him half. I’d ha’ given him 
three-quarters!”’ 

“He will have everything or nothing,” 
IT said wisely. 

Rouse fell silent, and presently said with 
a sudden change of humor, ‘‘By hokey, I'll 
show that Rolf something!” 

“Eh?” I asked, startled out of my 
dream. 

Tom laughed at me. 

“*T’ll show those two children who’s who 
in the Pacific!’ 

And he did. Two years later Rolf Harold- 
son and his wife came to Tom Rouse and 
paid him an outrageous price for his hold- 
ings in the Rouse Line. Tom grinned to 
me over it. 

“‘T ran those two the race of their lives,” 
he said. “Twice I nearly had Rolf where 
T could dictate to him. And at last he saw 
the point and bought me out. He had to— 
or lose class.”” He chuckled. ‘I never saw 
Rolf better pleased. He never wholly ap- 
proved of me as father-in-law till I showed 
him I could stand up to him in business. 
The boy is never satisfied unless he has the 
best in the world—even in fathers-in-law. 
Some class,eh?7? ; 
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When You Buy 


Beverages at 
the Fountain 


Note the containers from which your fruit juice 
drinks are drawn. Be sure that the ice is not 
placed in the beverage, thus diluting or contami- 
nating it. It pays to buy drinks served from 
cleanly, right-principled “‘C & H”’ containers. 


“C. & H” Dispensers 


No dirty or germ laden ice comes in contact with 
the beverage in ‘‘C & H”’ Dispensers. The ice is 
held in a separate chamber. The beverage is 
drawn through glass or white porcelain and a 
sanitary, non-clogging faucet. ‘‘C & H”’ dispensers 
for syrups, milk, cream, buttermilk, etc., are abso- 
lutely sanitary. Dealers will find it profitable to 
use them, because they are great ice savers. 


“XX CENTURY” fy 
OOLER uf 


‘“XXth Century’’ water coolers installed 
in offices and stores, protect health and 
promote efficiency. No ice comes in 
contact with the water, which is always 


served clear and cool asa crystal spring— 
never harmfully cold. The ‘‘X Xth Cen- 


container, saves its cost in ice, using far 
less ice than other coolers. Handsome 
in appearance. Lasts a lifetime. 


Mahogany 


Write for our Cooler and Dispenser catalog, also catalog of “Fibrotta” 
equipment — pails, waste baskets, umbrella jars, cuspidors, etc., 
rich mahogany in color; exceptionally durable and very sanitary. 
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the entire development of civilization for 
small individual states to go on maintain- 
ing their strict lines of individuality. And 
with the world’s ever-increasing interde- 
pendence in trade relations and the general 
trend of nations—particularly the small 
ones—to specialization in production, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the old, sharp, 
national lines can be reéstablished. Already 
they are broken down; inevitably there is 
a greater and greater tendency to certain 
logical national affiliations, an outgrowth 
in part of the alliances of the war. And 
never again will nations be able to slip back 
into their individual shells. No country, 
great or small, is absolutely self-sufficient 
any longer. The increased education of the 
rank and file of citizens plus their height- 
ened standard of living precludes any such 
strict individualism as was possible even 
fifty years ago. The old conception of na- 
tionality was founded on isolation. Distinct 
national arts, costumes, music, architecture 
were the direct products of isolation, and 


isolation no longer exists nor ever can_ 


again—unless indeed industry shall actually 
vanish into the fog of red radicalism. 

Now having said that much without any 
come-back which can reach me at this pres- 
ent writing, I want to go on and say that 
there is just one thing which will retain 
inviolate the identity of small nations: 
And that is their whites. 

I draw no color line in that remark. You 
know as well as I do what I mean. I mean 
the white spirit; the souls of those indi- 
viduals, no matter what color their skin, 
who cling to an ideal through the most 
complicated national difficulties. Czecho- 
slovakia is a magnificent example of a 
nation which has done just that. 


Cuban Insect Life 


But nearer at home—how have we done 
with our Latin neighbors? Do we under- 
stand them? Do we give a—a cuss? 
We as a people are so gol-durned superior 
about what we can see in the flesh, so 
visionary and idealistic about something 
three thousand miles away, even when we 
are selfishly interested. 

I want Cuba’s sugar for my floating 
island. I want Cubans to prefer selling it 
to me. I don’t want her to go behind my 
back and sell it to somebody else either. 
And to help this friendly feeling along I 
want the casual average American tourist 
who goes down to Habana to quit looking 
it over a little as if it were a menagerie. I 
want him to get a glimmer of intelligence 
about the folks who live there and to lay 
off pigeonholing opinions of Cuba which are 
not based on fact. 

For all the newly evolving relationships 
of the world are going to be based upon 
mutual understanding. Funny thing it 
took the world so long to find that out, 
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isn’t it? Just like a child suddenly discov- 
ering that honesty is the best policy after 
having written it a hundred times at school 
in his copy book without its registering in 
the least. The only people who are going 
to be crushed by the world’s readjustment 
are the ones who prefer their own opinions 
to the facts. 

For example, let us consider the facts 
about bugs. One of the principal, what I 
may call, topics of conversation with the 
returned wanderer from East Orange is or 
are the Cuban cockroaches de luxe. They 
base their statements regarding the friendly, 
not to say cozy, habits of this large and 
handsome species upon mere visual ex- 
perience. They have seen him nestling by 
the bathtub or capering gayly under the 
sink. He was there all right, all right, 
though he has no wings at all.. And the 
evidence of personal observation, having 
ended after a very slight acquaintance, 
which is, as usually, terminated by the iron 
heel of the invaded, is only correct as far 
as it goes. Not one of the many distressed 
persons who have breathed the abhorrent 
name of cockroach to me seemed aware of 
the fact that the Cuban variety is a cleanly 
beast, properly known as the dry roach, 
and that his natural and preferred dwelling 
is in a self-built dry cranny in a wall or a 
hole in the ground. He is a husky out-of- 
doors creature, without any odor, and only 
comes into the house to escape the wet. 
Sometimes he wanders into the bathroom, 
but it’s by mistake or the driest possible 
pipe. He is in nowise dangerous and he 
won’t jump at you unless you get him all 
excited. 

He and the Cuban flea are really ma- 
ligned. The flea keeps his proper place in 
the markets. If you go there you may 
meet him; otherwise not. For Cuba is an 
extraordinarily clean place. 

In Cuba the immaculate cleanliness of 
black and white alike is a revelation. Every 
day is Saturday in Cuba; and the theory 
of human equality, so far as racial differ- 
ences are concerned, seems almost an actual 
thing. There may be some color line, but it 
is not discernible. If God had pleased to 
give me a rich brown complexion and I 
couldn’t get a job as ladies’ maid on the 
Chicago Limited, I’d move to Cuba at once, 
buy me a box of lavender face powder and 
a private bath in a good neighborhood and 
set about the entering of whatever profes- 
sion or industry for which I was best men- 
tally equipped, wholly unhampered by my 
epidermis. 

I don’t know why a so much greater 
equality in this respect obtains in Cuba 
than elsewhere, even in the smaller neigh- 
boring islands, but I do know that nothing 
really comparable to our negro problem 
exists there. The population is supposed 
to be thirty per cent colored and seventy 
per cent white. However, nothing is said 


about the pale-lavender population, which 
seems to be both large and self-evident and 
which is at once the most interesting and 
the most difficult human element in the 
island. 

Now let’s get this matter straight. The 
population of Cuba is divided into three 
parts—broadly speaking. It’s always safe 
to add that “‘broadly” stuff in case of a 
barrage. Well, anyway, Cuba is roughly— 
quite roughly—divided into three elements. 
First, and most supremely important, are 
the Cubans. I mean representative Cubans 
who are as white as you are in skin and in 
spirit. Or as white as you ought to be. In 
the old days their relationship to Spain was 
just about that of ours to England in the 
eighteenth century. Only Spain was a darn 
sight meaner. In other words, they are 
colonist Spaniards of a high order, as are 
emigrant colonists the whole world over, 
and their original spirit hasn’t changed any. 
Also like ourselves, they have a slight 
matrix of other bloods. 

Next there are the Spaniards. And I 
don’t really see how the Cubans stand 
them, because they are a whole lot like 
some Englishmen we have met, only worse, 
because these Spanish birds are living on an 
island the proprietors of which, with a little 
aid from the U.S. A., quite recently licked 
the pants off them; and yet they maintain 
a snobbery which would make me want to 
murder them out of hand if I were a Cuban. 
Even as an American cousin it got my goat 
something awful. And goats are not needed 
in Cuba. All the old Harlem goats have 
moved down there, driven out by the hous- 
ing problem, just as all the scapegoats 
have been driven out of middle Broadway 
by the drought. 

Well, as I was saying, these Spaniards 
jolly well kept their interests in Cuba, but 
have not done Cuba the courtesy of becom- 
ing Cuban citizens. 

Just think how you would feel if, meeting 
a resident foreigner in your home town, 
you heard him scornfully deny being an 
American. ‘‘Good Lord, no! I’m not an 
American!”’ 

Suppose he said that disgustedly, though 
farming a perfectly good piece of American 
soil. What would you do in such a case? 
You’d tell him to jolly well go home or 
change his tune. And as a matter of fact 
we have patiently endured a great deal of 
such stuff. Now we are through with it. 
Such a resident is quietly handed his pass- 
port. Not so the Spaniard in Cuba. Yet 
one of the very first things a resident 
Spaniard does to the stranger is to make it 
clear that he is not a Cuban. Gee, it made 
me sore! It didn’t raise their stock with 
me one little bit. 

All during the world war some of these 
Spaniards seized the opportunity of further- 
ing German propaganda. That’s not so 
strange, of course. And there they are. 
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i 
Why, if they hold Cuba in g0 lit Nn 
that they will not become citi 
they go back to that dear Spair pa, 
Because they are making mone: q 
Se i j 
nd tien, thirdly, but not ]| 

lastly, by several thousand Sori 
pale-lavender people. P 

Prior to 1898-99 there was a 4). 
for Spanish-born people being yy 
The laws of Cuba were all partiin 
governing class, discriminating ¢ hi, 
native-born, and General Wood’h 
the first governor’s offspring to }} 
the palace. Part of this discrimi ti 
based on the fact that a good may + 
born were slaves. This was, of ecpg¢ 
to our own Civil War. And as ye 
slavery Cuba has a third gro) 
edges touch the first two class 
closely, however, and these are ma: 
people. Every big port in the 9; 
them, but in Habana they ariof 
higher grade than in Shanghe oy 
Said or.any other great cosmop tg 
that I have ever seen. In fact, je, 
quite wonderful people, furnishiy, g 
do, the most picturesque and extiy 
of element. 


Carmen’s Perfect Dj, 


They are, I suppose, part nati | 
part African negro, part Chines of 
great numbers were at one tim(m 
as laborers, and a little dash of je 
Spaniard. The result is amazing § 
is their language, and Spanish to 
dress of the women, who have) s 
beauty of their own; also lavide 
powder, from which I get my tei. 
are many ardent patriots amonjth 
They are a moderately sober, ilu 
lot; born lovers, gamblers, figh's. 
to see them dance a sort of sbli 
shimmy, called the danzon, at \e 
public balls on a Sunday night; « 
not easily forgotten, nor one to hic 
would take your mother—that | n 
less you were modernizing heran 
primed her on Ellis and Moll iac 
and were sure she was capable cta 
big night from a purely intellectil 
point that would ruin all possib! pl 
in it. | 

Well, anyway, I’ll say that thw 
Sunday as observed by these foll is 
following up. Beginning with «tly 
let us follow Miss Carmen {he 
Schmidt to the luscious end ofa p fe: 

At seven o’clock, standard (ba 
time, she is ready to accompany tl\m 
and the mamma’s mamma, whiis 
the mamita, to mass. Being an nl 
girl with an eye to a good husbid 
near future she, at eighteen yearsha 
careful to weigh not less than twhu 

(Continued on Page 10: 
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The analysis below sets forth the net results of a six months’ test conducted by The Winkler 
Motor Service of Chicago. This concern handles, on contract, the deliveries of The Steele- 
Wedeles Company, wholesale grocers of that city. The two trucks employed in the test 
were of the same make and capacity. Truck No. 1, on Goodyear Cord Tires, was used for 
long-distance deliveries to retailers, often running as far as Gary, Indiana—35 miles. 
Truck No. 2, on solid tires, was used for the shorter city hauls, traveling good pave- 
ments most of the time. Allowance, therefore, should be made for very bad stretches of 
roads encountered by the pneumatic-tired truck at the south end of the city and outside of it 


Truck No. 2 Truck No. 1 Difference in favor of 

(Solid Tires) (Goodyear Cord Tires) Pneumatics 
Number of days operated ....... ja hale 8 | a i 153 
IR OMELTAVEICC Sancta ee jihil [ene | EEL eee UE Oe ee roe 46% increase 
SP OMAIHES Traveled «oe elt hen Cf 1 | ee (Est ee ae ee 47% increase 
Nitles*per callon of oil." eee Saath | See De Sere eee een 69% increase 
Labor cost per mile (drivers) ..... 2) ol BLD aR as ae Wh Ll View hole es eae 32% saving 
Operatinoxcost: per miles, » sel < 74 ome Se) | Meee be ie aalay! Ste oop ead 6% saving 
Gost perstontmile wary isos soe Lue SUAS B | aap 8 ie DS ver ining 5% saving 


NOTE: Included in the Operating Cost Per Mile are all variable charges such as for fuel, oil, wages, repairs, tires, etc.; 
also, the fixed charges for overhead, administration, interest, taxes, and the like. Observe particularly that the latter were 
automatically reduced per mile by the pneumatics, which distributed them over a 47 per cent greater delivery distance. 
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(Oo hauling records comparing Goodyear Cord Tires 
on trucks with solid tires, as above, thoroughly explain the rapidly 
advancing adoption of pneumatic truck tires in America today. 


Made intensely practical with the pioneering development of Goodyear 
Cord construction, the able pneumatics are multiplying both the utility 
and economy of the motor truck. 


How decisively the big Goodyear Cord Tires improve hauling is 
shown in varied operating and cost reports sent on request by The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Touch the Corn 


with Blue-jay, and it goes 


This is the method which has ended at least a 
hundred million corns. 


It is scientific, easy, simple, painless. It is fast sup- 
planting all the methods which were harsh, uncertain, 
wrong. 


It was invented by a chemist who spent years in 
corn study. It is produced by a surgical dressing 
laboratory of world-wide repute. 


The method is called Blue-jay. 
form or plaster—as you choose. 


It comes in liquid 


A simple touch applies it, and the corn pain stops. 
In a little while the whole corn loosens and comes out — 
usually in a couple of days. 


Millions of people use it. They stop every corn ache 
the moment it appears. Instead of paring and nursing 
a corn, they end it quickly and completely. 


You will do that always when you once try Blue-jay. 
Then corns will cease to trouble. 


Prove this tonight. 
Blue-jay 


ByB Blu or quid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Liquid or Plaster 


Blue-jay comes 
in both liquid 
andplasterform. 
Tell your drug- 
gist which style 


>> you prefer. 
: \ Soe 
AN eee = 
ee tee 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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pounds or so, the rigors of a diet of candied 
yams, fried fish, buttered unbleached rice, 
condensed milk and dulce de guava helping 
her on toward that much-desired end. Her 
complexion is smeared with cold cream 
and plastered with lavender face powder, 
through which perhaps a few brown freckles 
show pleasingly. Sheis clean—beautifully, 
immaculately clean. Having already taken 
one bath she will take a second one after the 
siesta. 

Her hair is elaborately dressed, but she 
does not wear either a hat or flowers upon 
it. Instead, perhaps a huge bow of pink— 
terrifically pink—ribbon willadornit. Her 
skirt is a sports skirt from the Estados 
Unidos, her thin blouse, which allows the 
pale golden skin beneath to be glimpsed, is 
the fine work of her own hands. Over this, 
about the shoulders, lies a fringed kerchief 
of bright yellow silk loosely knotted. She 
wears purple stockings and striped tennis 
shoes. Between the inevitable and showy 
earrings her naturally crimson lips glow 
amazingly. She wears no rouge, because, 
with her, pallor is the sum of desirable 
beauty. A heavy perfume, a large fan to 
keep away the sun and she is ready—a 
strange, really beautiful, alluring tropic 
flower, fantastic and unreal as the flame 
trees back in the baking plains of the in- 
terior. 

On the way home from church she looks 
about her for a possible flirtation. After- 
ward there are chicken fights; a late sec- 
ond breakfast; the siesta; if you have the 
price, the big race of the week out at the 
American park; or a lazy dressing, and 
the Jai-Alai in the evening, killing time 
until the ball begins; or out on the Prado, 
walking up and down while the band plays 
and plays at the theater doorway and never 
stops, like a circus sideshow attracting cus- 
tomers. 

As for the ball itself—well, I want to sit 
down and gasp when I think of it. There 
are no chaperons at a ball of this class. The 
foreign visitor is neither welcomed nor 
encouraged, and I advise you to stay away 
unless you go to look with the eyes of 
understanding—with not alone a willing- 
ness to learn something about a people very 
different from anything we have at home, 
but with the resolve not to criticize but to 
comprehend. Here you will see, if you suc- 
ceed in getting a place in one of the boxes— 
you positively must not attempt to go upon 
the floor—here you will see a very won- 
derful sight that can be and generally is all 
too easily misunderstood by cheap-minded 
sensation hunters. 


Undiluted Jazz 


The dancers are not vicious. They are 
primitive; a wholly different matter. If 
Americans gave a party like that, or if real 
Cubans gave it, it would be vicious. But 
the savage is strong in these dancers-till- 
the-dawn. Yet the air of restraint is mar- 
velous. A strict etiquette prevails. It is 
distinctly bad taste to change partners. It 
is also de rigueur to dance continuously in a 
space not over two feet square. Conversa- 
tion during a dance is simply nil. No one 
gets very tight, and the music never, no, 
never ceases. When an intermission occurs 
the band instead of stopping simply plays a 
great deal louder. 

This avalanche of sound is the signal to 
stand still on the exact spot whereon you 
find yourself, pull out your fan and talk. 
The men push their hats back a little 
farther on their heads, mop their faces and 
talk. All at once the music grows soft 
again. Instantly hats are pushed forward, 
fans are closed and the dance begins anew. 
I may say in describing this danzon, which 
is the exclusive feature of the evening, that 
the only part of the anatomy remaining ex- 
pressionless is the face. A poker face and a 
snake-charmer body are the first require- 
ments of a really first-class belle of the ball. 

The orchestras need a word or several all 
to themselves. I spoke of them a few weeks 
ago, but you can’t dismiss them so easily. 
They are black. They are the Congo. 
They can’t bother with a regular tune— 
they just retain the jazz part of jazz—the 
thumping and the brass noises. Santo 
Domingo! Key West! Oh, Baby! It’s 
the rhythm of the universe, as old friend 
Bergson would say. It’s the kind of music 
no lady would listen to—without dancing. 

I may add that there are no Sunday 
newspapers in Habana, which may explain 
a whole lot. 

That a genuine effort at counteracting 
the evils which are incident to the existence 


Pa 
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breeds have some fine qualities. The, 
not, I repeat, low. They are dressed hn: 
undeveloped primitive people, with alth, 
savage virtues and some of the iva 
ones. They themselves abuse their ] 
very little. 

Well, anyway, this important thirele. 
ment of Cuba’s population is bound gc 
its noisy, childish way until it grows } 9 
is assimilated or something. Meanwle jj 
furnishes an intensely interesting stuc fo, 
highbrows like myself, and is by no rap; 
without its beauties. There is a rhyth ¢ 
all their living which extends in a less ‘ag. 
gerated form through every class of Scety 
in the country. 

Also, there is a solemn dignity connor 
to all grades of Cubans taking their ple; jre 
Moreover, they all love to dance, and 5 x 
upon every possible occasion. A tes 
called from courtesy—at one of th big 
hotels is a sight desirable to behold yn; 
though run by Americans it is one cth 
most un-American institutions in Ha na 


Cuban Cocktails Always Tw\s 


It is usually a magnificent oceasionn¢ 
yet one at which many of those {ty 
barriers of misunderstanding which ay 
out to clear up are apt to arise. He w 
see the high-class Cuban family out jr ; 
big time. And yet the tourist wat in, 
them needs to have it explained that ex 
are really high-class Cubans. 

hy, in the name of Ham, this shou! by 
necessary, I don’t know. For I’ve g t 
admit that in any New York hotel on2ar 
see just as many nice young ladies jv, a 
nicely made up; and yet at home non 
would dream of misunderstanding the, a: 
much as they would like to be misuler. 
stood. | 

But perhaps it is because some othe 
short skirts at a Cuban tea are bonsid 
evidences of youth. 

The first thought of any well-regutec 
Latin mother is to bring her daughtero : 
marriageable condition as soon as pos)le 
Daughter is right with her on the prosi 
tion. And the net result is that at sth ¢ 
public function as I am about to desib: 
you will very commonly see a family jrt; 
consisting of the grandmother—alwayth¢ 
chief power in any household wheresh¢ 
exists—the mother, and perhaps five dezh 
ters, ranging in age from the early tweiie 
to a fourteen-year-old miss with skir t 
her knees, jeweled earrings, her hair cwr 
her back, her face enameled, carrying ‘ar 
and a lorgnette—and using them, tocbe 
lieve me! | 

To see these six or seven ladies entei nc 
take their places at table is nota little ve 
inspiring. The tea hour is five P. M..n¢ 
they come more punctually than to ayri 
vate function. The tiled patio is ent 
save for its glittering tables, shiny waer: 
and abundant flowers. Then all at on? i 
is full of lovely ladies. 

And their clothing! The most extiya 
gant and extreme modes that Parisal 
furnish are not extreme enough. Ni i 
there in any community in the world tcl 
a show of diamonds. In size and numer: 
the display is incredible. Fe 

Recently an estimate made by a ¢a 
jeweler stated that over two million daar 
was represented in jewels on the persoi 0 
the assembled company in a single aer 
noon. I don’t know if he got it right orot 
but I’ll say it certainly looked like 2a 
money, at any rate. | 

Well, these ladies, having seated tlm: 
selves, order a mild cocktail apiece. T} 


One drink lasts a Cuban lady all afterror 
and she takes it with a spoon. n 
Miss Fourteen Years too. But —— | 
They don’t smoke. No Cuban geile 
woman, or even perfect lady, smokes in} 
lic. Also, when a masculine acquaintsct 
desires to dance with one of the flockn 
asks her mother’s permission. Th ace 
divinely. After the dance is over, doeshé 
young man join the party and stand aro¢ 
of drinks? He does not! He bows polity, 
hands her back into the bosom of her far! 
and departs. Very likely he will come bs 
for the next dance. But he would no ™ 
be allowed to sit out a dance with her, 
(Concluded on Page 104) — 
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TEEL is steel and machines 
are machines. 


Yet one forging holds and 
another fails. One says, “Rely 
on me” and proves it—the other 
brings failure and peril when it 
breaks under strain. 


Why the difference? 


Men. 


The proudest product of the 
Billings & Spencer Company 
of Hartford, the First Com- 
mercial Drop Forging Plant in 
America, is men. 


Men in executive positions 
who have descended from the 
founders of the business—who 
got from their own fathers the 


Triangle B ideal. 


Men in the shops to whom 
the crash of the hammers has 
been music for a quarter of a 
century. Such a man as, grown 
too old for active work, begged 
to be allowed to stay in the shops 
as a watchman, because the 
thunder of noise and the bursts 
of live sparks were part of his 
life. He stayed. 
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Men who have grown up and 
grown old in the Billings & 
Spencer tradition that “into 
every forging goes our whole 
reputation.” 


Men to whom steel is a living 
and breathing thing, with human 
faults or virtues, who could not 
work if they were not allowed 
steel worthy of their craftsman- 
ship. Men to whom great ma- 
chines are as their own finger- 
tips—who constantly plan for 
better work, to whom the im- 
provement of a single screw is 
an epoch of accomplishment. 


Men who think only of the 
product—who send out their 
forgings into the world of indus- 
try as a father sends out his sons 
—giving them the best there is 
in themselves. 


Just men. 


And that is the only differ- 
ence between forgings, the only 
difference between this tool 
and that, the only difference 
between machines. 


Men. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
take her to luncheon or the matinée un- 
chaperoned, or even to see her alone in the 
parlor, than the protected American girl 
would be permitted to stand on her head in 
the middle of Fifth Avenue. 

For all their hectic exteriors, the con- 
servative Cuban women are the most con- 
servative going. But they don’t look it, 
I admit that. Also, this class doesn’t get 
fat until securely married—just like the 
average nice American girl. They are a 
highly moral, rather narrow people, and if 
perhaps not all the men are of the nonskid 
variety, the ladies most certainly are. 

Another little thing which American 
visitors don’t get right the first time is the 
way the ladies, even the most impeccable 
of ladies, get spoken to on the streets—if 
there is the least thing about them worth 
mentioning. Of course there are women 
who would be safe anywhere, poor things; 
but, nowadays, what with the beauty par- 
lors, emergency kits for first aid to the 
homely, and all, these unfortunates are few 
and far between and rather stupid. And 
nobody has much sympathy for stupid peo- 
ple of any sex. 

But in the City of Nonsensical Gallantry 
a good point has to be well concealed to be 
overlooked by the male population. And 
what is considerably more, the gentlemen 
have an idea that it would be all wrong not 
to let the lady know that they have no- 
ticed. Therefore they are not backward in 
mentioning the facts as they see them. 


Tribute to Beauty 


The bold creatures will line up without 
anyone to mention ‘‘Attention!” as she 
passes, and comment in Spanish that God 
should bless her mother for having had 
such a beautiful daughter. Or that she is 
the light of Andalusia—which is some com- 
pliment, believe me! Or that she is de- 
licious. It listens just a little rough. At 
any rate, the American lady will class it 
that way. 

But let her respond to some choice term 
with so much as a sidewise glance, even just 
a teeny-weeny bit of a come-on, and a ter- 
rible thing occurs. 

The man who has started it promptly 
faints. All is confusion. An ambulance 
must be sent for, and a doctor. Gradually 
he revives from the shock, if his heart is 
strong. Occasionally, I believe, he dies 
of it. 

Because the poor bird who started it 
wasn’t starting anything. He never 
dreamed she would let on she heard, but 
fully expected her to pass by with her chin 
in the air—apparently unhearing. All the 
wretched male victim was doing was to 
follow the native custom, a Spanish im- 
portation, of throwing verbal flowers— 
Floridias, as it is called. He does it to the 
Cuban girls all the time, and never gets or 
expects a rise out of them. They walk by, 
apparently stone-deaf. But believe me, 
they arenot. A Cuban belle goes home and 
cries all her make-up off if nobody speaks 
to her on the street. 

A few times American girls have called 
for the police, and the poor policeman 
didn’t get it at all, even after the most 
elaborate explanations. And all the magis- 
trate handed out was a big laugh and a 
dismissal. 

There’s no use—when you are in Cuba 
you had better do as the Cubans do even if 
it makes you feel like a cubist. 

They are remarkably beautiful women, 
too, the Cubans, languorous, immobile, 
softly scented, careful of their persons, 
lazy, mentally indolent, ornamental and 
sentimental. Their willful wants make woe- 
ful waste, perhaps, yet the same can readily 
be said of the rich in any country. 

The vast majority of the richest class of 
Cubans are strong rooters for America. 
They have eagerly seized upon the tradi- 
tions left behind by the first American 
governor, who, being a good soldier, accom- 
plished the astounding feat of keeping a 
clean camp there, an achievement which 
still endears him to the patriotic hearts of 
all to whom he handed at the same time 
the gilded old conservative ideals of his 
time. 

There is no denying the fact that in 
common with a good many Americans a 
lot of Cuban people have grown rich under 
methods of special privilege which it would 
be hard to get away with anywhere to-day. 
Concessions granted by the government be- 
long to a dead era—I hope. And it is up 
to Cuba to discard her pre-Rooseveltian 
tradition of hidebound black republicanism 
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if she wants to keep up with the procession. 
Already the high hand is producing results 
and Cuba’s lower classes boast of a newly 
organized Socialist Party, which, no matter 
how it pronounces itself, is spelled S-o- 
v-i-e-t. And the obsolete system of spe- 
cial privilege, which I strongly suspect got 
some of its impetus from the States back 
in those early days, has called the new party 
into being. 

However, there are a good many live 
wires in Cuba who care too much about 
sound business policies to allow the political 
machinery behind them to become obso- 
lete. Fair play will be the fashion there as 
soon as we reéstablish it as an ideal for 
ourselves. 

Which brings us by a natural sequence 
to the favorite parlor subject of capital and 
labor. Also back to the cow. Because the 
cow is such a nice, obvious symbol for pro- 
duction, and it is presumable that produc- 
tion has of late years stood helplessly 
between these two well-organized minority 
factions. 

Behold the cow, the principal factor in 
floating island, baked custard, nursing 
bottles and café au lait—anyone knows the 
lait is three-quarters of the cup. 

She, speaking generically, has as much 
milk as ever. But in order to keep the 
price up “‘they”’ are making corned beef of 
her. And yet there the durn milk is, if only 
we common people could get at it. The 
actual source of production has remained 
unchanged. The willingness to produce has 
changed. The cow is but one of many in- 
dustries which is getting its head chopped 
off because it’s too much trouble to feed. 
And, poor thing, I’ll bet she’s just as willing 
to let you have your custard as she was 
twenty years ago. 

This seems off the subject but it is merely 
a literary trick. An author needs something 
to hang a subject on, and the horns of my 
dilemma are cow horns this time. Be- 
cause one of the things which hit the Cu- 
ban workingman hardest—also the Cuban 
bourgecis—is this very cow problem. For 
though Cuba may be a land flowing with 
honey, something has happened to the 
plumbing when you try to turn on the milk 
tap. And plumbing is right, because Cuba 
is so far in her modern civilization removed 
from the cow, that practically all her milk 
comes from the condensed can. 


The Pleasures of Cigar Making 


This is partially due to the fact that 
fresh milk is climatically out of the ques- 
tion. They put salt into it the minute it’s 
tapped, to preserve it, with the result that 
the stranger in the island, realizing that he 
is on an island, at first believes it to be the 
milk of the sea cow. Consequently milk in 
cans has to be an accepted fact. But it’s 
pretty hard to accept at thirty-five cents a 
can. If you are a cane cutter, doing sea- 
sonal work at an average of four dollars a 
day, you just naturally go without desserts, 
the same as the average five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year American family. JI suppose 
that sucking a piece of cane instead is occa- 
sionally a mild consolation. Besides, they 
probably have other things, though I could 
not find out just what. 

But in the big city of Habana—and with 
a population of half a million, it really is a 
big city—the workingman has risen to the 
same heights of dictatorship on which his 
American brothers teeter so uneasily. In- 
deed, he has outstripped the American in 
some respects, though a great deal of the 
work in the tobacco industry is piecework. 
However, that is a small matter. It’s just 
as easy to walk out on piecework as it is on 
day’s wages. 

And so the greedy capitalist, with his 
usual brilliant intelligence, has hit upon a 
splendid idea to keep them quiet. He hires 
a professional entertainer to keep the cigar 
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maker’s mind off his wages if not off his 
work. Perched high upon a little platform 
at the end of the factory room like a school- 
master, and faced by row upon row of 
benches at which the cigar makers sit, is the 
reader. Dramatically, eloquently, he dis- 
perses the news of the day, and other inter- 
esting pieces of fiction. He reads them 
plays and poetry, and sometimes, without 
protest on the part of his audience, even 
goes so far as to,recite. And-the victims 
seem to enjoy it. 

It’s a truly remarkable idea. A human 
one too. Why not entertain the men and 
women on any monotonous job? Thenotion 


might well be carried into our American | 


industries. I would suggest, for example, 
a Russian symphony orchestra for the coal 
miners, playing the fire music from Die 
Walkiire; recitations, including Where is 
My Wandering Boy To-night? and Casey 
Jones for the railway brotherhoods; and a 
good jazz barid playing There’ll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night in the steel 
mills. The power of suggestion is a won- 
derful thing, or so we are told. 

However, entertainment while on the 
job didn’t seem to affect the waiters’ union 
any. They had the cabarets, and still they 
struck. Perhaps that is why they struck! 

And maybe, after all, a better solution 
for unrest would be to inculcate the notion 
that work is in itself entertainment. A 
good many pretty substantial people have 
found it so. 

Stronger than the Cuban unions are 
their workingmen’s clubs. One of the most 
amazing things about the whole island is 
the fact of its sharp contrasts between the 
primitive and what seems the ultimate. In 
the middle of the island I am told that one 
can still find devil worshipers, and, even 
very recently, signs of active voodooism; 
while in the city of Habana are several 
workingmen’s clubs that are like the dream 
of a social idealist come true. 

The most notable of these is the Galicia 
Club, formed not of men from a single 
trade-union or any group of trade-unions, 
but of workers who came originally from 
the province of Galicia in Spain. This or- 
ganization is housed in a palatial building 
on the Prado, a structure far handsomer 
than any exclusive New York club and 
much larger. Its appointments are mag- 
nificent, and its membership dues, which 
include insurance, medical treatment and 
all club privileges, are one and a half dollars 
amonth. It has its own hospital, situated 
just outside the city, and a magnificent 
ballroom. I don’t just know whether the 
maintenance of the one has any connection 
with the maintenance of the other, but am 
inclined to believe not. 


Alncient History 


It is a truly wonderful organization and 
belongs to the year A. D. 2021 if we are to 
assume that the world intends progressing. 
There may be dissension within this build- 
ing, but if there is, it doesn’t show. And if 
it does exist, what of it? Have you ever 
served on the house committee of your local 
golf or pinochle organization? Well, then, 
you know how it generally is; and the 
workingmen, even organized workingmen, 
are not supermen any more than we are, 
no matter what they may think, and are 
doubtless just as liable to all the social 
amenities incident to club life as we 
bourgeois. 

America’s acquaintance with Cuba is an 
old one. I seem vaguely to recall catching 
a fly in school, and pressing him, like the 
dainty flower that he wasn’t, between two 
pages of an otherwise useless history book, 
and that just under the place where said 
fly squashed so nicely it said something 
about American colonist troops being used 
by the British during the capture and 
occupation of Habana in 1762. And ifI 
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remember rightly, Gates, Green and 
nam got warmed up in this serap fo} 
big party in which they took so conspic 
a hand about twelve years later, 
President Monroe had ideas about ¢\ 
too, but the Spaniards had spent four, 
million dollars on a discouraging-looy 
fortress called La Cabana, and so what 
ideas he had concerning Cuba simply 
buried in the congressional records 01} 
graveyard or some place. i 
Also, General Grant, while Presich 
turned thoughtful eyes upon the islanc 
good deal of New England capital 
going down there. But Grant's attiid 
favored a liberated Cuba, and it was rij} 
with him that this more commendable ‘i 
tude upon the part of America began.’ 
You know the rest. At least you'll cip 
you do and will get away with it wa 
somebody tries to check you up. i 
matter of fact you probably remembey 
more about the history of our relatior i 
with Cuba than you know who yous 
semblyman is, and believe me, it’s J 
things like this that you really ougt'¢ 
know. So I’ll slip you a few and youlg 
spring them on somebody who hasn’t ip 
pened to read this number of THE Pos! 
don’t mean about your assemblyman. |] 
only thing I ean tell you about him is 
you ought to know about him. I r 
about Cuba. 


How Cuba Grew Up 


Well, anyway, the 
goodness Cuban struggle for independ 
began in 1896, and a lot of our boys w 
down and mixed in just for the hell cit 
After two years of hot scrapping the isn 
was pretty well in the hands of the rey\y 
tionists. However, the Spaniards defere 
Habana and her bars and cafés to the 
pony, very successfully until the blo: 
up of the Maine. 

The rest of the war ran as foll 
Dewey sank the Velasco in Manila lly 
Hobson sank the Merrimac in Santig 
Harbor and was kissed by the natn 
Teddy led the Rough Riders up San Jai 
Hill and became President of the Ur 
States. And there you have the facts) ; 
nutshell—meaning you. oh 

Except, of course, that in 1902 the 
experiment was tried. Baby Cuba wale 
go from Uncle Sam’s sheltering arms n 
allowed to toddle across the nursery ‘jo 
alone. It toddled pretty well for wu 
years, with Nursy Estrada Palma waten 
its faltering steps. But when he gaveic 
tice, down tumbled baby, government n 
all, and Uncle Sam had to pick it up a 
It got rather dirty in the process, an 
need not be too proud of our blunders 
ing the second intervention. But dun 
that period baby Cuba grew up, in 
amazing way that young things have. }¢ 
fore we knew it, it was wearing pants 1 
asking permission to go out with the gig 
a husky youngster whom any uncle 
well be proud to have had a hand in 
raising of. 

It is hard to realize that this wonde 


and emphasized by the sugar crisis and, 
unfortunately, the advertising which 
hibition has thrust upon it. Free ad 
tising is generally unpleasant advertisig 
It usually smacks more of notoriety t 


that in the political and economic his 
cleaning which we are ourselves strivin¢¢ 
this coming November, she must and 
doubtedly will follow suit. Cuba’s 
tions take place almost simultaneously Wb 
our own, and a reactionary result there 1 
be of as much danger to her as to oursel’s 
Ninety per cent of Cuba’s imports ci 
from the United States. Her chief con¢ 
with the w. k. cow is from our shores. W? 
affects us will affect her, and her in 
in our political campaigns is not a pas! 
thing. Too many Americans have inter 
in Cuba for that. Too many Cuban-b? 
men are actually American citizens, hola 
naturalization papers and having fough 
the American Army during the World W 
for the island to be wholly detached fit 
our problems of readjustment. And so 
say, let’s both work together this sump 
toward a practical demonstration of | 
fact that honor is not without profit, e/ 
in our own country. 7 


of 
: Loafers 

SSITY is the mother of industry. Few 
would work if they could get a living 
out it. Poets endeavor to make ro- 
{:bor, but the pinch of hunger is a greater in- 
jan poetry, and those who sweat are not con- 
mance. One who has known the ache of back 
d the sting of broken blisters cannot be cajoled 
into the belief that work is either beautiful or 
He realizes that work is necessary but holds 


: 
| necessary evil. 

an evil or no, work is in truth necessary. It is 
en pay for the right to live. If one does not pay 
id yet lives, some other must sweat beyond his 
eceive less than he earns. One who consumes 
‘ot produce eats another’s bread. 
mA either a menace ora nuisance. If he is with- 
he preys on society and lives by theft, trickery 
tf he has wealth his idleness offers opportunity 
f He inspires the envy of those who must toil 
amd thus becomes one of the reasons for Bol- 
The poor who toil respect rather than envy the 
vil. The feeling that men call class hatred is not 
ealth or place. Many who have wealth and 
yved and honored by the poor. Class hatred is 
. of the fact that many who do not earn bread 
eunjust prank of fate enabled to eat cake. 
n do not hate or envy the employer who toils 
; they resent the conduct of his son, who is a 
of leisure at the expense of the old man’s purse. 
3d may function in many ways, but at bottom 
ig out against a system that permits one man 
tis oars and make merry while another sweats to 
raft. 

protects itself against others who would injure 
t against loafers? 

er wearing rags and a week’s beard who stands 
et and incites others to rebellious thoughts and | 
conduct is arrested by a policeman Society 
self. When one in fine raiment stands on the 
by his loafing and spending incites workers to 
shoughts and disorderly conduct, why is he not | 
Why doesn’t society protect itself against him? 
f is not excused because his father earned andy, 
reat deal of money. Money does not excuse ' 
ats against the peace and safety of the state-S 
should wealth excuse the loafer who eats breaep 
; earned and tempts honest workers to fooliss 
vain endeavors? 

preaching of Bolshevism? Far from it. This is 
ing of a cure for the condition that makes Bol- 
ossible. Society cannot wholly protect itself 
e menace of class hatred while tolerating the 
dition that prompts the menace. 
icalism is an ugly thing and has run blindly 
le should condemn it, but condemning it will 
ing, and attempts to suppress it will avail little 
e honest enough to admit that it did not come 
nce without a cause, and sensible enough to set 
oving the cause. 
het possible nor just to hold all men down toa 
vel. The swift will outdistance the slow. The 
‘surpass the weak. One will accomplish more 
er, and should receive a reward in keeping with 
e of his service. 

lan sound in body and mind should be permitted 
ge of loafing. Possessions have nothing to do 
latter. Loafing is an affront to society. Itisa 
out giving. One may earn millions, but he can- 
he right to loaf. The world is entitled to the 
his energies regardless of his wealth. 

an who is not regularly employed at some useful 
ech, whether he be covered with taleum powder 


$ maintain that much of the world’s woe is oc- 
 underproduction. Underproduction is but 
ime for overconsumption. The world has too 
ers and too many consumers—too few workers 
ny loafers. 
etannot force men to work while conceding that 
i gentleman’s privilege. The striker cannot be 
k to his task while the son of a hard-working 
loafs and flaunts his protected leisure. 
juld cure an evil condition we must get at the 
We must concede that idleness is a crime against 
| find means to make the crime unpopular. Let 
‘not regularly employed be taken in custody by 
nd assigned to duty on the public highways to 
_ Let him there serve mankind until he elects 
employment. 
8 Once a time when a robber was a baron and 
‘in the social scale. There was once a time 
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when a sea pirate was a hero. Society has found grace to 
condemn the thief and the professional murderer, regard- 
less of their poverty or wealth. So in time, as man ap- 
proaches nearer that exalted state called civilization, the 
loafer will receive the condemnation he earns and those 
who eat will pay the bill in service. 


Doctors 


Y FRIEND the corner grocer has opinions. While 

business was dull one morning last week he leaned 
across the counter and told me what he thought of phy- 
sicians. 

Said he: ‘‘Doctors are fakers. The state gives them 
license to practice medicine, and that is what they do. 
They practice. They don’t know what is the matter with 
you. They guess. If they guess right and guess the right 
medicine for what ails you you get well. If they guess 
wrong the blow falls on the life-insurance company. In 
either case the bill is the same. You pay for a good guess 
and your widow pays for a bad one. The only reason they 
get by is because they write prescriptions in a dead lan- 
guage that makes spring water sound like something 
worth two dollars an ounce. Old Doc Snow gets a rake-off 
on every prescription the drug store fills, and as a result 
every back yard in this town is full of empty bottles. And 
we haven’t sense enough to catch on. If one of his patients 
gets well we say he is a wonderful doctor, and if the patient 
dies we say that God took him in spite of all Snow could do. 
A license to practice medicine is about the same thing as a 
license to steal, only plain thieves don’t encourage the 
manufacture of coffins.” 

That was last week. As I was walking home from the 
shop yesterday evening I met the grocer. He was greatly 
agitated. 

‘Listen!’ said he. “‘I’d like to borrow your car. Can’t 
get mine started. Batteries dead or something.” 

‘All right,” I replied. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 

“Tt’s Billy,” he explained. ‘‘Had a cold for a week. 
Got a high fever this afternoon and we’re afraid of pneu- 
monia. Doc Snow and that young fellow Woods are over 
home with him now and I’m going to the county seat for 
another doctor.” 


Autobiography 


FRANK record of any man’s life would make inter- 

esting reading, but few such records exist. The biog- 
rapher is handicapped by lack of intimate knowledge and 
the autobiographer is handicapped by modesty or shame. 
Cellini confessed a multitude of faults, but doubtless con- 
cealed as many more. 

Autobiography is the most difficult of all writing. If 
one speaks of his successes and virtues he seems a braggart, 
and if he mentions only his faults he seems a rogue. 

He may set out to write the whole truth and harness the 
record of his sins to draw a moral, but his pride will rebel. 
To confess a sin in the privacy of one’s closet is one thing, 
and to confess it in writing quite another. Man ever en- 
deavors to keep a better reputation with his fellows than 
with his God. 

Men have publicly confessed great sins and the magni- 
tude of their wrongdoing has lent a sort of dignity to the 
confession. One who steals a continent seems more re- 
spectable than one who steals a purse. To confess a great 
sin is not humiliating, but few men could hold up their 
heads while confessing the mean and contemptible things 
they have done. Shame expurgates autobiography and a 
sense of pride conceals half the truth. 

There are many good men in the world. A record of their 
charities and conquered temptations would be an inspira- 
tion. Unfortunately genuine goodness is never conscious 
of itself. The good man minimizes his virtue, whether 
speaking to another or communing with his own soul. This 
is not a pose. It is a part of goodness. So clear and so 
general is the understanding of a good man’s inability to 
boast of his virtue that the autobiographer who ventured 
to make much of his goodness would be ridiculed by all 
mankind as an ass and a hypocrite. 

Every writer, whether of fiction or opinion, puts into his 
work fragments of his own life. His heroes speak his 
thoughts, feel the passions he has felt and suffer the 
wrongs he has suffered, so that every novel is in some 
degree an autobiography. One who writes opinions more 
frankly reveals his life. Opinions are not formed in a 
moment. They are the product of living. An opinion 
concerning silk hats may be the reaction of environment, 
suffering, financial loss, a personal hate, a love affair and 


‘race prejudice. Learn a man’s opinions concerning a score 
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of matters, and you may with some degree of ex- 
actitude trace his career back through the years 
to the environment of his boyhood. If he writes 
of Utopian theories and social revolutions you 
may know that he possesses money he did not earn or 
earns money and has not yet learned to save. If he writes 
of duty, thrift and order you may know that he has 
arrived or is on his way. 

Unintentional autobiography is perhaps more trust- 
worthy than any other. It is also more illuminating than 
any other when interpreted in the light of one’s own 
experience of life. 

Autobiography would be more popular than fiction if 
each man would tell his own story and reveal his thoughts 
and follies as frankly as authors reveal the thoughts and 
follies of dream characters. One would learn of great 
ambitions and noble purposes that burn in the hearts of 
obscure persons and discover the frailties of the great, and 
finding the high and the low so nearly alike would learn a 
new respect for himself and for mankind. 

There would be more good autobiography if one resolved 
to bare his soul could feel assured of anonymity. There 
would perhaps be too much of it if all who live much could 
write well and modest persons could find a substitute for 
the pronoun I. 


Peddling Pencils 


NCE upon a time, long before the era of self-determi- 
nation and universal brotherhood, there was a certain 
man who was bond servant of a great merchant. He wasa 
regular he man, with opinions of his own, and the collar of 
the great merchant chafed his neck. He served the great 
merchant as a matter of necessity and peddled pencils 
after hours to get spending money. After a time he grew 
exceedingly weary of bondage and started something. He 
finished the something he had started, and when the at- 
mosphere cleared he was a free man, albeit a little bruised 
and sore in spots. 

As a free man he set up a business of his own. The busi- 
ness prospered and he found it necessary to employ many 
servants. All the earnings went back into the business, 
and the former bond servant continued to peddle pencils 
after hours in order to get spending money. 

He was a shrewd business man, but the shrewdest of 
men will blunder. This one became entirely absorbed in 
the business of peddling pencils, and left the care of the 
larger business entirely with those he had hired to conduct 
it. True, he glanced over the reports of department heads 
and gave casual approval to the appointment of district 
managers, but he knew little about the business and ap- 
parently cared less. It is only fair to concede, however, 
that he knew a great deal about pencils. 

Years passed and the business grew and grew. The hired 
servants in charge of the business, left to their own de- 
vices, began to feel more important than the owner. They 
were ordinary mortals, full of human nature, and one need 
not be surprised when told that they learned to consider 
the business their own personal property. They flattered 
the boss on every occasion and assured him that he was 
their master, but this was merely one of their methods of 
keeping themselves on the pay roll. As a matter of fact 
they had a firm conviction that the head of the boss was 
solid bone from the ears up. One should not censure them. 
The boss acted that way. 

A neighbor of the former bond servant, observing that 
the business was going to pot, took upon himself the task 
of reproaching the owner. 

“Why,” he asked, “do you tolerate the insolence, in- 
competence and wastefulness of these servants you have 
put in charge of your business? You have sound sense and 
business acumen, else you couldn’t make a success of pen- 
cil peddling. Why don’t you apply to your larger business 
the same horse sense that wins you a bank roll in the 
smaller one?”’ 

The former bond servant shook his head. 

“‘What’s the use?”’ he asked. “I can peddle pencils and 
make all the money I need. All I ask is that these meddle- 
some servants of mine keep their hands off my pencil 
peddling. They have just about taken charge of the larger 
business. Well, let ’em have it. I have thought of taking 
a hand in the game and spoiling a few soft snaps, but those 
servants have become a sort of clan. They know more 
about the business thanI do. If I could think of some way 
to straighten out things without losing my dignity or too 
much time I’d doit. But I can’t afford to drop my pencil 
peddling, and one as prosperous as I am can’t afford to 
lower himself by quarreling with servants.” 

Man is a very queer animal. He will buckle on his guns 
and go forth to wreck a king who tries to boss him, and 
then accept without protest the yoke of a politician. Man 
has the right to govern himself, but he seldom has time. 
He always has time to peddle pencils, however. 
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They Daily Find New Advantages of 


Economy, Endurance and Dependability 
in Its Exclusive Treble-Powered Motor 


sre is an unusual tribute in the contentment Essex owners 
ith their cars. 


partakes of a trusted companionship, that is counted 
in all the intimate family plans for work and play. 


vy of other cars does not disturb it. All will understand 
A glance at its world’s records will show why no Essex 
- covets the ability of another car. 


Eno test we can make could bring home to you the con- 
e and affection in which Essex is held by those who know 
t. These come only through numberless personal proofs 
endurance, its ability and trustworthiness in any situation. 


How Thousands Are 
Praising It 


nething of this is revealed in the hundreds of letters we 
re from Essex owners. One writes: ‘‘I cannot imagine 
abusive service than I have given my Essex, in 15,000 
of prospecting work in virgin, rocky country, mostly 
>no roads run. It is running as well today as when I 
. l like that, because two other cars in the same kind of 
¢ are now ‘shot.’”’ 


other finds: ‘“‘The Essex I got 11 months ago has cost 
1.50 for attention, to date. It has got me in a frame of 
where I can’t expect it to develop trouble.”’ 


ll another: ‘‘The Essex is the smallest, and in every way 
est of 30 cars I have owned. Mine has been driven 
0 miles, still has its original tires, and has been to the 
e station just once.”’ 


Satisfaction That 
Is Distinctive 


da Montana doctor writes: “I have run my Essex all 
t, through snow, ice and mud, and have never yet failed 
ike a call. I am of the opinion that a car that will stand 
this mountain country and such roads—6,000 miles of 
ithout anything but oil and gas is the best in the world 
dctors.”’ 


is friendliness for the Essex, which you observe every- 
>, is the result of just such experiences and discoveries of 


its qualities— multiplied by 40,000 owners. They are the 
things that bind men’s faith in a car. 


And this is another thing to weigh. The Essex owner’s satis- 
faction is not merely that he is content with the quality he 
gets for the price he paid. Other light cars have claims to 
appreciation by that measure too. But how many light car 
owners express pleasure and elation in the comparison of their 
cars with the fine, costly cars of noted performance ability? 


It is not difficult to understand why the Essex is always 
ranked with the big, high-priced cars, in any discussion relative 
to performance ability, riding comfort or handsome appearance. 


Official Proofs Rank It 
With Costly Cars 


The facts compel its recognition. 


For Essex has set the world’s greatest official endurance 
record, by travelling 3037 miles in 50 hours. No car of any 
class ever equalled that. And for cars of its motor size, 
Essex holds every official speed and endurance record from 1 
to 50 hours. Its world road record of 1061 miles in 24 hours 
has never been matched. sn 


Small types of the past have set no such standard for abil- 
ity in a light, moderate-priced car. Essex holds its position 
with its patented and exclusive motor. It is no larger than 
standard 18 H. P. types. Yet it obtains 55 H. P. So you can 
get the Essex qualities in no other car. 


lt Brings an 
Added Economy 


Few owners ever require the full limit of speed or ability this 
trebly powerful motor gives Essex. But it is part of their con- 
tentment to know that they can have the lead when they 
desire. The ability is always within touch of the foot. 


And there is the knowledge of its economy, with all the 
light type saving in fuel, oil and tires. In addition, its endur- 
ance and reliability eliminate much repair expense that less 
durable cars incur. 


More than 40,000 owners and a world’s sales record prove 
the character of Essex appeal. And the way they speak of 
their satisfaction is doubling the number who want Essex. 
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$20.00 West ofRocky “ 
Mountains, $25 in me 

Canada; complete with  » 

200 needles. Dimensions SS 

over all: 15 in. long, 12 in. ; 
wide, 9 in. high: made of N 
steel and wood, beautifully fin- es 


ished in mahogany and nickel. s, 


Have Music \ 
Anywhere 


Add new enjoyment to your 
vacation trips and outings by 
taking this small compact Gar- 
ford Model E Phonograph— 
easily carried in auto or lug- 
gage, strong enough to with- 
stand rough handling. 
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It plays any make or 
size of disc record 


withawonderfully clear, strong, 
lifelike tone that makes it ideal 
for entertainment or dancing, 
either indoors or outin the open. 


Garford Model E  #! 


PHONOGRAPH  {{f 


Made in one simple compact 
design, built in immense quan- 
tities and priced where every 
familyshouldhaveone,whether ff|| 
they already have a phono- ff 
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att] 
graph or not. l 
It has a cast iron frame, 
spring motor, worm gear gov- ith 
ernor type, the same type as in lit 


the expensive machines, and \ 
the celebrated ARTOIS RE- [iil 
PRODUCER that brings out 
the delicate tone shading and it 
quality hitherto possible only 
with expensive machines, ! 


ASK YOUR DEALER th 


\. 
If he hasn’t them, send us his : 
name and we will mail direct 
to you postpaid on receipt of rT 
price. 


Dealers: Get our proposition. + 


THE GENERAL 


(formerly named The Garford Mfg. Co.) Le 


PHONOGRAPH MFG. CO. 


One of the world’s largest makers 
of high grade spring motors 
and phonograph parts 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


/) 
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Artistic and beautiful, it is 
an ornament to any home. 
Y, poss ‘Has a strong clear tone for 
. outdoor dancing. 


ahr a 

Ih Strong and durable; handy v 

[|P size and shape for auto and 
outing parties. 


FILL OUT | 


AND MAIL | 
TODAY 


Herewith $_____, 
Please send me post- 
paid your Model E 
ti Phonograph. 
pp (Name) 
/ (Address) 
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a river or the capacity of the humblest of 
men. To conquer and to master—the same 
old task is ours; but not in the same old 
way. We have discovered this land and 
made it ours, but this is not the end of ‘our 
journey, for now we are to give thought, 
the deepest thought, to the ways in which 
it may be made to yield most abundantly 
in the things which a complex society with 
a most imperious curiosity demands. 

‘‘Washington is a combination of politi- 
cal caucus, drawing-room and civil-service 
bureaus. It contains statesmen who are 
politicians and politicians who are not 
statesmen. It is rich in brains and in char- 
acter. It is honest beyond any commercial 
standard. It wishes to do everything that 
will promote the public good. But it is 
poorly organized for the task that belongs 
to it. Fewer men of larger capacity would 
do the task better. Ability is not lacking, 
but it is pressed to the point of paralysis 
because of an infinitude of details and an 
unwillingness on the part of the great body 
of public servants to take responsibility. 
Everyone seems to be afraid of everyone. 
The self-protective sense is developed ab- 
normally, the creative sense atrophies. 
Trust, confidence, enthusiasm—these simple 
virtues of all great business are the ones 
most lacking in government organization. 

“We have so many checks and brakes 
upon our work that our progress does not 
keep pace with the nation’s requirements. 
We could save money for the Government 
if we had more discretion as to how we 
should use that given us.” 


Preélection Inactivity 


“For the body of the civil servants there 
should be quicker promotion or discharge 
and a sure insurance when disability comes. 
For the higher administrative officers there 
should be salaries twice as high as those 
now given, and they should be made to feel 
that they are the ones responsible for the 
work of the department, the head being 
merely an adviser and a constructor of 
policies, 

“As matters are now devised there are 
too few in the Government whose business 
it is to plan. Every man is held to detail, 
to the narrower view, which comes too 
often to be the department view or some 
sort of parochial view. We need for the 
day that is here and upon us men who have 
little to do but study the problems of the 
time and test their capacity at meeting 
them. In a word, we need more opportu- 
nity for planning, engineering, statesman- 
ship above, and more fixed authority and 
responsibility below.” 

Congress has been affected by the ap- 
proaching elections very much as the execu- 
tive departments have been affected by Mr. 
Wilson’s breakdown. It has slowed down 
almost to the stopping point. It is really 
interested only in politics and the presiden- 
tial election. Neither the House nor the 
Senate has a constructive idea to bless 
itself with. This condition it candidly 
avows. The Senate is a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Some of the senators have declared 
and are running. Any of the others would 
start up and run at the drop of a hat. 
Nearly all are receptive to the nth power. 
The House is under the present leadership 
of a group of old-timers who were deposed 
from power ten years ago by their own party 
associates as being even at that time too 
reactionary, and dwellers in the political 
Dark Ages. It so happens that the House 
is Republican, the Senate about evenly 
divided and the executive departments in 
control of the Democrats. 

But I am not concerned with Democrats 
and Republicans. I am concerned wholly 
in this report to you with the effectiveness 
of your agents at Washington, and not with 
their labels. The point to be stressed is that 
no one of them or any group of them is 
thinking constructively about domestic 
problems of reconstruction. If they are 
thinking they haven’t produced any work- 
ing plans. There is no action or any present 
prospect of action. 

No duty is more imperative for the sake 
of all of us than a close study and revision 
by Congress of the revenue law so that it 
will produce the necessary money for the 
support of the Government with the mini- 
mum of inconvenience and injustice. Too 
many of us are paying more than our share 
of taxes; too many are paying less than 
their share. This is an established fact 


(Conciuded from Page 32) 


widely proclaimed by the Treasury. Taxa- 
tion can’t be reduced at this juncture, but 
it can be readjusted so that the burden— 
and it never was so much of a burden—will 
fall more fairly. Secretary Houston and 
Secretary Glass before him have tried to 
poke up Congress and get something done 
this year, but with no present indication of 
success. Secretary Houston says: 

“Tn dealing with this subject I may as 
well go at once to what is in many respects 
its most vital aspect—the question of early 
action. Public opinion has not wakened to 
the gravity of the consequences which are 
likely to follow a failure to simplify the tax 
law at this legislative session. Unless the 
necessary amendments be passed now they 
will be delayed in all probability, I under- 
stand, until the autumn or winter of the 
year 1921, with the result, unless they are 
to disrupt the administrative procedure and 
confuse the necessary calculations of the 
taxpayer by being made retroactive, that 
income and profit taxes must continue to 
be collected on the basis of the present law 
until the close of the calendar year 1922, and 
in the case of some taxpayers on the so- 
called fiscal-year basis of the present law 
until the early months of the year 1923. 
I cannot contemplate such delay without 
the gravest apprehension. 

‘An imperfect and uncertain tax affects 
the future even more adversely than the 
present, and for similar reasons it is costly 
and unwise to make a beneficent modifica- 
tion of the tax law retroactive, or even to 
delay its adoption and announcement until 
the time at which it is to take effect. A 
tax system yielding or likely to yield in 
the future a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditures is an open invitation to public 
extravagance, whereas an announced reso- 
lution to reduce taxes as the occasion 
which called them forth recedes into the 
past is one of the most potent means of 
insuring economy in public expenditures. 
Our people, therefore, consumers as well as 
producers, indirect as well as direct tax- 
payers, may fairly ask to be told now the 
earliest date at which the most obsolete 
features of the tax law are to be repealed.” 


Secretary Houston’s Views 


“Complexity in tax laws violates the 
most fundamental canon of taxation—that 
the liability shall be certain and definite. 
It is not merely a source of irritation, labor 
and expense to the taxpayer. But when 
conjoined—as it is in the present law—with 
the heavy rates of taxation which war 
exigency has forced upon us it becomes a 
major menace, threatening enterprise with 
heavy but indefinable future obligations, 
generating a cloud of old claims and poten- 
tial back taxes which fill the taxpayer with 
dread; creating, to be sure, an attractive 
source of additional revenue, but clogging 
the administrative machinery and threaten- 
ing indeed its possible breakdown. | 

““At present the taxpayer never knows 
when he is through. Every time an old 
ruling is changed by court decision, opinion 
of the Attorney General, or reconsideration 
by the department, the department feels 
bound to apply the new ruling to past 
transactions. The necessity of constantly 
correcting old returns and settlements is as 
distressing to the department as it is ob- 
noxious to the taxpayer. But an even more 
serious situation risesin connection with the 
assessment of back taxes. The tax return 
of a large corporation is likely to be crowded 
with debatable points, which the corpora- 
tion in the first instance usually decides in 
its own favor. 

“The auditing of these returns has been 
necessarily delayed by the inability of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to engage 
and hold a sufficient force of experts: to 
audit promptly the more complex and 
difficult returns. 

“But when the audit comes to be made 
it ordinarily brings to light a large amount 
of back taxes. A prompt determination 
and collection of such back taxes would 
probably bring in additional revenue ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000,000. On the other hand, 
this situation must fill the taxpayers con- 
cerned with the gravest apprehension. If 
present taxes be continued and a period of 
industrial depression ensues, during which 
the department finds the time and the men 
with which to clear up both current and 
back taxes within the same year, the result 
may be highly disastrous to business. 


“Provision for the simplificatio a, 
fundamental modification or repeal 
excess-profits tax at the earliest p, 
date should, in my opinion, be m 
In explaining this conclusion it is unio, 
sary to enter into a discussion of ¢jf 
versial details. Two facts impress o 
indisputable and conclusive: ~~ He 

“First, the application or caleulaiy 
the excess-profits tax is so complex it 
has proved impossible to keep up to diat 
administrative work of audit and ike 
ment. New returns are being madejg; 
than old returns can be audited, resitj 
in an accumulation of claims and point 
back taxes, the dangers of which ne 
ready been described. Second, the jx 
tax is confined to a small fractii\— 
number—of the business concerns | { 
country. Personal-service corporilg; 
partnerships, sole proprietors and» 
forms of trust organizations are e 
from the tax. If the principle be soj¢ 
should be extended to all forms of bin 
organization, a proposal which admiist 
tive considerations alone stamp as ir\p. 
ticable either now or at any future 
near enough to be worth consider: 


Irreconcilable Tax System 


“The general course or principle hi 
simplification of this part of the te 
should follow is, I believe, reasonablyle 
The outstanding feature of the ps 
system of income taxation in its ma j 
portant application to business inece 
the fact that we employ for this p 
two systems of taxation which are i 
mensurateandirreconcilable. Corporiic 
pay the profit tax and normal incon t 


dividends or distributed profits, butio 
ing in respect of the undistributed corjr: 
profits. On the other hand, sole propiit 
and members of partnerships pay f| 
come tax, normal tax and surtaxes up 
entire profits of their business, wheth d 
tributed or not, but are.exempt fro t 
profits tax. : 
“The profits tax on corporations |¢ 
dently meant to be a rough equivalet 
the surtaxes levied upon the reinves 
undistributed profits of other forms o' 
ness. But no true equivalence is re! 


ness been organized as a corporation 
the contrary is quite as frequently tr», 

“The suggestions made above 
comprehend all the changes in the p 
law which, in my opinion, could 
vantageously adopted at the present 
of Congress. I have confined my s 
tions to an irreducible minimum of m 
looking largely to the simplification | | 
income and profits taxes, for the consle 
tion of which there still remains tim 
action upon which at this session of): 
gress may reasonably be asked by tkit 
paying public.” 

Ihave, of course, only touched here 
and in the sketchiest form on thei 
spots of this needed financial legisl 
To work out the problem will need ¢ 
tration, time, undivided effort and) 
petent minds divorced from politic 
political considerations. And abov 
the job needs to be done now—noti 
year or the year after. 

don’t mean to leave you with 
pression that the country has gone | 
dogs and that the Government Is a 
loss. _I do wish you to know explicitlé 
in the clearest terms that your busin‘ 
Washington is at the lowest ebb of effic’ 
and that the morale of your hired 
equally low. There are some things 
I have indicated that need to be done! 
There is no prospect that they will be? 
This failure to carry on your businesst 
petently will cost you money and ¢ 
wise add to your burdens. I repo 
advisedly, for you should know it. I 
purposely supported my own reporty 
the testimony of Mr. Lane, Mr. Ho} 
and Mr. Leffingwell. They have nov 
seen what I have seen, but they have 
a part of it. , 

You need a new organization here? 
for the most part new agents to estab! 
and conduct it. What you need are 
ers, planners, constructors, organiz 
can get this year the type of men y 
Will you choose them? 


- eonceptions of manifest destiny 
al interests had control of foreign 
. Asolid and powerful federation 
an states would have stood in the 
1h of Russian ambitions in the direc- 
Sonstantinople and the Dardanelles 
/ Austro-Hungarian aims at reaching 
et to the ASgean Sea at Saloniki. 
yre such a simple and indeed the 
‘tional solution of the vexed prob- 
en if the four Balkan Powers con- 
had been found willing to sink their 
differences and to maintain and 
te their alliance, would not have 
| tainable. 

jdered separately, and in view of 
less antagonism between the two 
;unfortunately existing and on both 
iltivated by ambitious politicians, a 
yerful Bulgaria would have been 
ry to Russian policy; and on the 
and a greatly strengthened Serbia 
seess to the Adriatic would have 
msidered as a Russian outpost 
iting a most serious menace to 

'y existence of the Dual Mon- 


-Austro-Russian antagonism and 
‘gave the tone to the discussions 
London Conference of the Great 
‘which had assembled in order 
dicate the division of the spoils 
‘the victors of the First Balkan 
ad necessarily influenced its ulti- 
lecisions. The result was that 
we problem, on whose equitable 
4 depended the establishment in 
akan Peninsula of conditions 
would, at least to some extent, 
een a guaranty of lasting peace 
n the Balkan nationalities, was 
iby the conference not from the 
xf view of the vital interests of 
ationalities but exclusively with 
to bring about some settlement 
ould in a measure conciliate the 
sing pretensions of Russian and 
-Hungarian diplomacy. I ad- 
‘use the expression “conflicting 
sjions”” and avoid speaking of 
cting interests” of Russia and 
Hungary, since there was not, 

uld there be, any conflict over 

il vital interest of both, which 
mly be the maintenance of peace 

ich therefore demanded the sink- 

all differences based on rivalry 
erialistic policies and pretensions 
emacy in Balkan affairs. 

lust be admitted, however, that 
policy of renunciation was ren- 
somewhat more difficult to 
i-Hungary than to Russia by the 

nt predominance in Russia of 
avistic tendencies which, indeed, 

ted a serious menace to an empire 
yjority of whose population be- 

to the Slav race. On the other 

he predominance of Pan-Slavism 

sia, in the sense of its suspected 
ling influence over the policy of 
ernment, was certainly more ap- 
than real, though it could not be 
that the activities of some of 
lomatic and consular agents were 

¥ color to such suspicions. 

chief sinner in this respect was 
nister at Belgrad, Mr. Hartwig, 

t honorable, capable and hard- 
gfunctionary but the last man to 
usted with such a post as that of rep- 
itive of Russia in Serbia at a time 
the world’s peace was hanging by a 
lender thread and depended on the 
nee of serious complications in the 
is, Which at any time were likely to 
1 burning match to the explosive ma- 
n abundance accumulated in Europe. 
l ever since the beginning of his career 
oreign service been in contact with 
1 policies and intrigues, and he had, 
ost ambitious diplomats, become an 
of Slavophilism as the surest way to 
arly promotion, a reputation of live 
ism and the powerful support of the 
alist and Slavophile press insuring 
erable latitude and impunity in the 
t of lines of policy rather independent 
even opposed to the policies of the 
authority for the time being. 

Open encouragement of Pan- 
ambitions—that is to say of ten- 
iming at nothing less than the 
of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
had become a most influential 
in Serbian political circles and 
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had acquired the widest popularity; so 
much so that after his sudden death shortly 
before the outbreak of the World War it 
seems to have been intended to honor his 
memory as a friend of Serbia by the erec- 
tion by public subscription of a monument 
in one of the squares of the capital—a 
project which probably will elicit less en- 
thusiasm now that the Serbian people are 
in a position to count the cost at which 
their dreams of national aggrandizement 
have been realized. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen, however cognizant 
of the absence of political discipline so char- 
acteristic of Russian diplomatic circles, 
especially in the East, should have taken 
serious alarm at the numerous evidences of 
the attitude of Russia’s representative at 
Belgrad, which they had every reason to 
consider as being, if not inspired, in any 
case tolerated by the Russian Government. 
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Russia’s case before the London Con- 
ference does not seem to have elicited suffi- 
ciently strong support from her friends and 
allies—maybe on account of their con- 
sciousness of its inherent weakness and of 
the not unreasonable nature of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government’s apprehensions, 
maybe. because they did not consider the 
time and occasion to be favorable for allow- 
ing the long-expected wind-up of the Euro- 
pean drama to begin. Russian diplomacy 
had to submit with what good grace it 
could to letting her protégé, Serbia, ‘be 
shorn of the principal fruit of her victories— 
access to the Adriatic; and Austria- 
Hungary was allowed to compel the evac- 
uation by Serbia of Durazzo and the other 
ports conquered by her, as well as the 
abandonment by Montenegro of her con- 
quest—Scutari. 

Why the loss by the Mountain Kingdom 
of that latter point should have been par- 
ticularly resented by our Slavophiles I have 
not been able to find out. But I remem- 
ber, being at the time in St. Petersburg, 
having met on the Nevskii Prospekt a 


procession of Slavophile Intelligentzia— 
not very numerous and headed by a general 
whose name I forget—carrying national 
flags and placards, one with the inscription 
“‘Scutari to Montenegro,” and another pro- 
claiming ‘The Cross on St. Sophia’’— 
amidst palpable indifference of the upper 
classes as well as of the people. 

If this demonstration was intended as a 
means of intimidation it lamentably failed 
of its effect upon those against whom it 
seemed to have been aimed. At least Mr. 
Sazonoff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
against whom the wrath of the Slavophiles 
and the abuse of the Nationalist press were 
mainly directed, treated these manifesta- 
cag with indifference, to his credit be it 
said. 

Not satisfied with having inflicted upon 
Serbia the humiliation of having to renounce 
the hard-earned access to the Adriatic, gal- 
lantly won by the victory of her arms, 


Austria-Hungary, with the support of her 
allies, obtained the conference’s sanction 
for the creation of an independent prin- 
cipality or kingdom of Albania, with a scion 
of one of the minor German dynasties 
as sovereign under the fantastic title of 
““Mpret.” 

The creation of this new independent 
state was obviously directed against the 
interests and ambitions of Serbia as well 
as of Greece, the result being that both 
these Powers were eager to compensate 
themselves in Macedonia at Bulgaria’s ex- 
pense for what they had lost or missed in 

Ibania. 

This situation could not but lead to an 
armed conflict between the former allies. 
Serbia and Greece joined hands, and with 
the help of the intervention of Rumania 
succeeded in inflicting on Bulgaria a crush- 
ing defeat, reflected in the terms of the 
treaty of peace which terminated the war 
and was negotiated at Bukharest—this 
time by the belligerents alone without as- 
sistance or interference by the Great Pow- 
ers. It was one of those transactions which 
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bear in themselves the germs of conflicts 
to come. 

By way of comment on this whole episode 
of the two Balkan wars I can do no better 
than quote the opinion of a distinguished 
American writer, expressed on Page 146 of 
his extremely interesting and valuable book, 
The Diplomacy of the Great War, which 
contains the most impartial survey I have 
come across so far of the political situa- 
tion in Europe in the decade preceding 
and of the field of diplomacy during the 
war. This is what Mr. Arthur Bullard has 
to say: 

“Tn no other department has European 
diplomacy shown itself more impotent than 
in dealing with the Near Eastern problem. 
Never has their impotence been more 
marked than when they permitted the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Bukharest. There were 
no statesmen in Europe who had the quali- 
ties necessary to deal with the situation, 

the imagination to see the danger, nor 
the moral authority to convince anyone 
that their advice was disinterested.” 

This rather severe though not unjust 
reflection on European statesmen and 
diplomats is somewhat mitigated by 
what the author says of them on an- 
other page of his book: 

“They are supposed to be patriots, 
not citizens of the world. Their instinct 
is to strive for a greater Britain, a more 
glorious France, a mightier Russia, a 
prouder Austria, a more powerful Ger- 
many. They cannot become good Euro- 
peans faster than the nations they 
represent.” 

All of which amounts to saying that 
the real responsibility rests not with 
them but with those who mold the 
opinions and the psychology of the na- 
tions; their thinkers, their writers—in 
a word, their Intelligentzia. 

Whatever view one chose to take of 
the settlement of the Second Balkan 
War by the Treaty of Bukharest, it 
was plain that it had left affairs in the 
peninsula in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium, which was bound to react on 
the general political situation in Europe. 
The greatly strengthened position of 
Serbia as a consequence of her victory 
in the war and the enhanced prestige 
she had thereby acquired in the eyes 
of Austria’s Slav population, however 
gratifying to Russian diplomacy, could 
not but appear to the Vienna govern- 
ment, for this very reason, in the light 
of a serious and growing menace to the 
safety of the Dual Monarchy. The re- 
sulting tension in Austro-Russian rela- 
tions but added a new element of danger 
to the all-pervading atmosphere of dis- 
quiet and unrest which could bode no 
good to the cause of European peace. 

Profoundly convinced of the near ap- 
proach of the dreaded crisis, I could not 
help feeling greatly alarmed in watch- 
ing the course of the government’s do- 
mestic policy. Apparently quite oblivi- 
ous of the threatening danger of an 
armed conflict of unprecedented mag- 
nitude in which we were bound to be- 
come involved, and at a time when it 
was of the utmost importance to make 
sure of the loyalty and devotion to the 
empire of the populations of our border- 
lands and outlying dominions and of all 
the various non-Russian nationalities 

included in its confines, the government 
continued, as if on purpose, to irritate in 
many, sometimes even ludicrous, ways the 
populations whose disposition it was mani- 
festly to its interest to conciliate by every 
means in its power. 

To begin with the case of Finland: A 
glance at the map is sufficient to realize the 
importance for Russia to be able in case of 
war to rely on the loyalty of the population 
of the grand duchy from which the empire 
was divided by a border line distant barely 
some twenty miles from St. Petersburg. It 
was therefore the prime duty of Russian 
statesmanship to make sure of the loyalty 
of the Finnish population by a loyal and 
strict observance of their constitutional 
rights, secured to the country by the will of 
the Emperor Alexander I and subsequently 
solemnly guaranteed by every one of his 
successors at their accession to the throne 
of Russia. 

Ever since its union with Russia in 1809 
Finland had been governed by the Russian 
Emperors as Grand Dukes of Finland, 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


With labor scarce and prices 
high, buy Stewart trucks 


ITH prices and wages ie TIME is the most expensive article in 


Made the world today. 
im six Ss a \ 
da pion Stewart Trucks are indispensable to farmers and business men because 


they stretch time, crowd time full of work, increase time’s production and 
thus turn time into cash. 


The first cost of a Stewart averages low. The quality is there, and yet 
through quantity production and simplicity of design, eliminating hundreds 
of really needless parts, a high-grade truck is produced at a moderate cost. 


With less dead weight to move, gasoline, oil, tire and repair costs are kept 
at a minimum. es 


And the result is a strong, rugged, durable, fast, flexible truck—all truck 
as to power and endurance—a truck that reels off trips and eats up work so 
smoothly and rapidly, and keeps going so steadily, that Time becomes a 
dividend payer instead of a profit eater. 


Farmers know the value of Stewart Trucks. They are business men, to 
whom time today is money. Prices are high; help is scarce; Stewarts fill 
in the gap. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


One, two, four and more— 
Stewart fleets keep growing 


ATTERN by the man who knows; the pioneer who paved the way. He’s 
made it easy for you. One day he had to decide, and bought a Stewart. 


Made 
And quickly this wonderful truck value proved out. In moderate first cost; ete 
in steady earning day-in-day-out; in low operating expense and repairs, the capacities 


Stewart won its way. First one, then two, then four or more—the fleet is 
now all Stewarts. 


Stewart has built high-grade trucks since 1912. Sales have grown in seven years 
from $58,000 to many millions. Today Stewart is one of the world’s leaders in truck 
building. This worth-while time and money saver is winning friends and trade for 
America in 38 foreign lands. At home it does its daily duty well in 800 cities and on 
hundreds of farms. 


ae 


Here is a typical boost from a fleet operator: 
L. Willenbuecher’s, 327 East 13th Street, New York 


I am pleased to recommend “Stewart” trucks from my own experience with 
these machines. 

In April, 1919, a two-ton “Stewart” was purchased and it performed so much 
better than the other trucks that I gradually replaced them with “Stewarts.” 


When replacements of minor parts or repairs are necessary their service station 
has always been found in readiness to give complete satisfaction, which is an essen- 
tial element to truck owners. 


I feel that I was fortunate in deciding on a “Stewart”’ and should further ex- 
pansion of business demand more trucks, “Stewart's” will be my choice. 


(Signed) L. WILLENBUECHER 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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practically as a separate state enjoying the 
fullest possible autonomy, war and foreign 
affairs alone being left in the hands of the 
imperial government. Under the shelter of 
the Russian crown, and thanks to its close 
connection with an enormous empire open 
to its commerce, industry and enterprise, 
Finland had prospered exceedingly and had 
reached an unquestionably higher plane of 
civilization and culture than the empire 
itself could boast of. Its population, the 
upper crust of which—some thirteen per 
cent—was of Swedish nationality, bred in 
an atmosphere of ingrained respect for law 
and order and of profound attachment to 
the country’s free constitution, had never 
given any reason to question its loyalty to 
the empire. 

Nothing more was required of sensible 
Russian policy than to adhere faithfully to 
the course followed by the first three 
sovereigns, Alexander I, Nicholas I and 
Alexander II, who as Grand Dukes of Fin- 
land had governed the country to the 
entire satisfaction of its population and to 
the best advantage of the empire, as well 
as of its most important dependency. 

The wisdom of such a course failed, how- 
ever, to commend itself to the reactionary, 
narrow-minded and militant nationalism 
which from the early days of the Emperor 
Alexander III’s reign had begun to domi- 
nate the government’s domestic policy. It 
is likely that Finland might have escaped 
for some time longer the effect of the new 
tendencies which had gained the upper 
hand in Russian government circles and 
were enthusiastically supported by the 
Nationalistiec press, because the Emperor 
and the Empress, Marie Feodoroyna, a 
Danish Sea King’s daughter, both lovers of 
the sea, had taken to spending part of each 
summer among the picturesque islands of 
the Finnish archipelago, the so-called Sker- 
ries, had purchased a small island for use as 
a camping-out ground for picnics, fishing, 
and so on, had come in contact with the 
local population and were said to have 
acquired a strong liking for Finland and 
their Finnish subjects. 

Unfortunately a most insignificant inci- 
dent—so the story goes, and I repeat it as 
it has been told to me by several persons 
who were in a position to know more about 
it than had reached the public’s ears— 
brought about not, perhaps, a change in the 
sovereign’s sentiments, but a disposition to 
lend a more complaisant ear to insidious 
advices and insinuations regarding the 
desirability of curbing Finland’s too mark- 
edly independent attitude and suspected 
separatistic tendencies. It happened in 
this way: : 

One morning the Emperor, on board his 
yacht anchored off a little village on one of 
the numerous islands, had written a letter, 
inclosed it in an envelope, had himself 
pasted on it a Russian postage stamp and 
had ordered it to be mailed at the local post 
office. The sailor sent to the post office with 
this letter brought it back and reported 
that the postmaster had refused to accept 
it} saying that no letters could be mailed in 
Finland bearing other than Finnish postage 
stamps, and had insisted on his refusal in 
spite of having been told that the sender of 
the letter was the sovereign himself, This 
report when it reached the Emperor, per- 
haps not without some added coloring of 
patriotic indignation, may have ruffled his 
temper and have caused him to attach to 
this small matter more importance than it 
evidently deserved. At any rate His 
Majesty was said to have ordered that 
steps be taken to remedy the incongruity 
rising from a state of affairs which pre- 
sumed to prevent the use of Russian post- 
age stamps anywhere within the confines of 
the empire. 

Though the constitutional right of the 
grand duchy to have its own postal 
organization and its own postage stamps 
had never been questioned before, nor, 
indeed, could be questioned any more than 
its constitutional right to its own coinage 
and to its tariff economy, the Finnish 
Senate or Diet or both were found willing, 
presumably from a sincere desire to avoid 
friction, to waive the question of principle, 
to withdraw Finnish and to introduce Rus- 
sian postage stamps for exclusive use in 
Finland. 

' This was in itself a matter of small im- 
portance, but it proved the entering wedge 
which in the course of time led to further 
encroachments by the imperial bureau- 
cracy on the constitutional rights of Fin- 
land, until the beginning of a prolonged 
constitutional conflict in 1899, when under 
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Governor General Bobrikoff’s administra- 
tion the country had to submit to a dicta- 
torial régime which culminated in General 
Bobrikoff’s assdssination and the outbreak 
of something like-a revolution in 1905. 

In the following year the status quo ante 
annum 1899 was reéstablished, a new Diet 
was convoked, which adopted an extremely 
radical system of representation on the 
basis of universal and direct suffrage, the 
franchise being extended to all men and 
women of twenty-four years of age and 
over. The parliamentary régime intro- 
duced at the same time in Russia proved, 
however, veryhostiletoFinland’sautonomy. 
Russia’s only really powerful and efficient 
Prime Minister—whether from a mistaken 
belief in the necessity in the empire’s 
interest of such a measure or from subservi- 
ency to the influential Nationalist group in 
the Duma, whose support he may have 
thought it necessary to secure to the goy- 
ernment—caused the Duma to pass the 
notorious law of June 17/30, 1910, stipu- 
lating that the Russian Duma and Council 
of the Empire have sole legislative power in 
mattersaffecting Russiaand Finland jointly, 
a law which was resented by the whole 
population of Finland as a most serious 
encroachment on Finland’s constitution 
and an attempt at depriving the grand 
duchy of its autonomy. 

On the basis of this law another one was 
passed by the Russian legislative assem- 
blies in the following year placing Russians 
on an equality with Finlanders in the grand 
duchy. This law in itself was perfectly just. 
It did away, indeed, with an anomaly 
which though it had. always existed had 
never before attracted any particular at- 
tention, presumably because it had never 
caused any great practical inconvenience. 
One of the most important points, or per- 
haps the most important point in this 
question of the equality of rights between 
Russians and Finlanders, concerned evi- 
dently the right to enter the government 
service, a point of very much greater im- 
portance to natives of Finland than to 
natives of Russia, considering that there 
always have been great numbers of Fin- 
landers in the service of the imperial 
government—some of them having occu- 
pied ministerial posts, such as Admirals 
Possiette and Avelan, or General Riediger 
and other high military commands such as 
General Gripenberg in the war with Japan 
and General Baron Mannerheim in the late 
World War, all of them having served our 
common fatherland with never-questioned 
loyalty and great distinction—whereas 
there could hardly have been any apprehen- 
sion of Finland being overrun with Russian 
candidates for admission to the Finnish 
government service. There could anyway 
be no practical any more than theoretical 
objection on the part of Finland to the set- 
ting aside of the existing anomaly. Nor 
was there any. It was simply a question of 
how to doit. And that is where the differ- 
ence in the mentality of the two sides came 
into play and caused a needless conflict, 
which embittered the relations between 
them to a considerable and particularly 
regrettable extent at a time when it was 
most important to avoid any such unde- 
sirable friction. 

The Finnish Diet obviously would have 
been willing to pass the required legislation. 
This, however, would not have satisfied our 
reactionary Nationalists. Finland was to 
be taught that its autonomy had been 
granted it as an act of grace by the Emperor 
Alexander I, revokable at any time, and 
that Finland had really no constitutional 
rights that Russia was bound to respect. 
It was considered necessary to impose the 
law of equality on Finland by an act passed 
by the Russian legislative assemblies based 
on the law of June 17/30, 1910, which the 
population of Finland considered to be a 
violation of the Finnish constitution. 

The result was the flat refusal of the 
Finnish courts to apply the law held to be 
unconstitutional. This led to quite unjusti- 
fiable measures of coercion openly. violating 
the rights guaranteed to Finland and con- 
firmed by a succession of Russian mon- 
archs. Judges of the Finnish courts were 


arrested manu militari, ‘carried “off ‘to 
St. Petersburg, sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment by a Russian court;-~the presi- 
dent of therefractory Diet, Mr:Svenhufvud, ~ 
was exiled to Siberia, and so on. 
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The effect these arbitrary proceedings 
were bound to produce on a peaceable, law- 
abiding people, bred in reverence for the 
country’s constitution and determined to 
stand up for what they held to be their 
rights under it, may be imagined. The 
failure to foresee and realize this effect can 
only be explained by the prevalence of a 
mentality laboring under the atavistic in- 
fluence of centuries of slavery under the 
Mongolian yoke and inaccessible to a con- 
ception of thesupremacy of right overmight. 

If now we turn to Poland we shall find 
that ever since the Polish insurrection of 
1868 our government had been pursuing a 
policy inspired by tendencies no less de- 
structive of any hope of bridging the 
gulf of mutual antagonism created by a 
centuries-old feud between the two branches 
of the Slav race, and no less unreasonable 
from the point of view of the rightly un- 
derstood interest of the empire than had 
been of recent years our policy in regard to 
Finland. The pursuit of such a policy in 
respect to Poland was rendered easier by 
the fact that there even constitutional 
scruples could not stand in the way of our 
bureaucracy’s arbitrary proceedings, little 
as such scruples would have carried weight, 
as we have seen in the case of Finland. 

The Polish constitution had been abol- 
ished after the insurrection of 1830 and the 
last vestige of Polish autonomy had disap- 
peared after the insurrection of 18638. 
Though the Emperor retained the title of 
King—Czar—of Poland, even the name 
“Kingdom of Poland” disappeared from 
the official language and was replaced by 
the absurd appellation ‘“ Pri-Vislinsky 
Kray’’—which means ‘“‘region situated on 
the Vistula’’—a designation particularly 
offensive to Polish national feeling. 

The system of forcible Russification in- 
augurated after the first insurrection had 
acquired a particularly harsh complexion 
after that of 1868. So, for instance, the 
compulsory exclusive use of the Russian 


language in all government and public 


institutions of every kind, in the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, in all not only public but 
even private schools, was insisted upon 
apparently in the belief that it would prove 
an efficacious means of Russification, 
though it was plainly bound to be resented 
as a most odious measure of oppression. 

But then the very idea of attempting to 
denationalize an intensely patriotic, chival- 
rous people, proud of its historic past, its 
language, its literature and its Western 
culture, assimilated long before Russia had 
emerged from barbarism, could only have 
germinated in a mentality such as, in the 
beginning of the World War, bethought it- 
self of the advisability of changing the name 
of the empire’s capital by giving it a Slavic 
sound presumably for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the people’s patriotism or of demon- 
strating its own. 

It appears, however, that the danger of 
persisting in the pursuit of a policy so 
evidently exasperating to the Polish people, 
at a time when all the world was living in 
the apprehension of a general European 
war, had at last dawned on our ruling 
bureaucracy. A bill was introduced and 
duly passed by the Duma authorizing the 
use of the Polish language in their delibera- 
tions by the municipal councils in all towns 
in Poland! This measure—in the light of 
recent events simply ludicrous in its hesi- 
tating and timid liberalism—was neverthe- 
less not destined to become a law. Rejected 
by the Council of the Empire by a small 
majority, the bill was, by the Emperor’s 
command, reintroduced in the Duma, was 
duly passed again, only to be rejected a 
second time by the Upper House, and this 
time even by a slightly larger majority, in 
spite of the fact that all the ministers en- 
titled to sit in the house came to vote for it, 
and in spite of its being known that the 


‘Emperor desired its passage. 


In this affair the ruling bureaucracy had 
certainly shown some good will and a 
modicum of statesmanship, but had been 
unable to overcome the obscurantist op- 


‘ position of reactionary nationalism which 


dominated to some extent the Upper House 
of our Parliament. The Emperor did not 


_ conceal his annoyance, and in the course of 


a farewell .audience I: had requested, as 
usual, and.been honored with after the close 
of ‘the ‘session before going abroad, His 


Majesty expressed himself very freely on 


- nationalized under the name of 


_tempted, has always been particularly 
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the subject and asked me whether J , 
explain the reason why a measure. iy 
passage of which he was known to te 
personal interest, could have been ¢ 
rejected by the Council of the Empire 
apparently by the votes of the right si 
the house, composed mostly of life mer 
appointed by the crown. I could 
assure the Emperor that no oppositic 
his personal wishes could possibly 
been intended, and that the votes 9; 
majority could have been inspired on 
motives of mistaken patriotism and aq) 
hensions of the possible consequence 
any departure from the traditional y 
that had been pursued by the govern 
in regard to Poland ever since the insy 
tion of 1863, and in some cases, per 
by subserviency to prevailing curr 
opinion favoring a policy of militan: 
tionalism. - 

I availed myself of the occasion ¢ 
mind His Majesty of the fact that the 
policy of his great ancestor, the Em) 
Alexander I—the caly policy that (; 
really serve the best interests of Russ! 
well as of Poland—had been similarly; 
posed by Karamzin, Russia’s greatest) 
torian, in a celebrated memorandum, yi 
also could have been inspired only by} 
purest patriotic, albeit palpably mist; 
motives. t 

If in the case of Poland the traditio 
Alexander I’s truly statesmanlike 
had been discarded, it might be ela 
that two formidable insurrections hai 
nished a colorable pretext if not a cor) 
ling reason therefor. No such reaso| 
even pretext, however, could have } 
invoked to explain a departure from} 
traditions of the policy which Pete 
Great and all his successors until the 
of Alexander III had been followi 
regard to the so-called Baltic Proy 
Esthonia, Livonia and, since 1796, 
land. The land-owning nobility andj 
bulk of the bourgeoisie of the towns, 
ing about seven or eight per cent 
population of these provinces, 
German descent. Their loyal 
empire of which these provinces 
integral part had never been q 
All their interests, no less than t 
native populations, were iden 
those of the Russian nation. Ni 
tistic tendencies had ever exist 
either among the German 
among the Esthonian and Lettish m\ 
ity; nor was there any conceivable rej 
why such tendencies should have existi| 

Geographically these provinces 
part of the great Russian plain for: 
natural outlet to the Baltic Sea; e 


their connection with Russia has buil) 
their prosperity, considerably outdis'r 
ing the economic development oft 
neighboring Russian provinces; * 
but not least, strategically and 
cally—as a glance at the map will shi 
the only political entity in which 1 
could possibly .be included with regar'’ 
their own safety and advantage was bi 
to be the Russian state. 4 
As far as the other alternative is? 
cerned, the creation of independent re 
lics of Esthonia and “Latvia,” as * 
by those who appear to see their i 
the dismemberment of Russia, I make 
to say that no such eventuality could\ 
have been dreamed of by even the ¢ 
disgruntled and most irreconcilable cf 
nent of Russian rule in these parts. 
there should be no lack of such woul! 
most seem to have been the aim, and 
certainly been the result, of the poli¢ 
forcible Russification inaugurated — 
Russian bureaucracy under the impw: 
that militant nationalism the beginni 
whose sway dates back to the first ¥ 
of the reign of Alexander III. It tool 
form of proselytism of the Greek Orth! 
Church among the peasantry, with) 
powerful aid and encouragement ol? 
state; of the introduction of the co 
sory exclusive use of the Russian lang! 
in the courts, the University of Doi 
Yurief) 
the public and private schools, munic} 
ities, and so on; in a word, of using the! 
guage as a means of oppression, a for) 
oppression which, as experience has a 
demonstrated, wherever it has 


sented by those upon whom such ling 
tyranny has been practiced, and 
ways failed to accomplish the political ¢ 
at which it was aimed. a 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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ition some Machiavellian policies 
10 have been practiced in fostering 
imosity between the majority of 
and Esthonians and the German 
of the population, by seemingly 
‘the former, with the result that at 
of the revolutionary outbreak of 
“Jacqueries” in the Baltic Prov- 
umed a particularly violent and 
is character, such as to necessitate 


' Russian rule the more odious in 
_of the native population, as it 
tself in the réle of protector of the 
property of the land-owning Ger- 
ority. 

‘n up, our ruling bureaucracy had 
d, under the inspiration of narrow- 
militant nationalism, in turning 
{been perhaps the most prosperous 
jestionably the most cultured part 
ipire and the staunchest support of 
ne into a seething caldron of race 
ind social unrest, at the same time 
he warring elements of the popula- 
he Bonn resentment of its own 
rrule. 


that narrow-minded nationalism, 
0 heart this object lesson, would 
rained from giving free rein to its 
‘ardor in another part of the em- 
le Russia— Malorossiya—compris- 
} governments or provinces of 
ti, Tchernigoff, Pultowa, Ekaterin- 
vieff, Podolia, and part of Kursk to 
has now become fashionable to 
he old term ‘ Ukraina,’’ which 
mply ‘‘borderland,” with a popu- 
‘pure Russian stock, being one of 
}: branches of the Russian family— 
\Little and White Russians—and 
tialect no farther removed from the 
language than the Provengal dia- 
jom French. 

ling bureaucracy, however, in its 
istic zeal for Russification and uni- 
took to systematic persecution of 
ve Russian dialect, thereby simply 
1B the growth among the Little 
MIntelligentzia of an incipient sedi- 
yvement which it was intended to 
_ The acme of senseless arbitrari- 
s reached when the government 
@d the celebration of the anniver- 
‘the birth of Shevchenko, Little 
greatest poet—a measure the pro- 
vand aggravating absurdity of which 
aly have been equaled if, for in- 
she French Government had chosen 
1a similar celebration in honor of 
t Provencal poet, Mistral. 

mtally I would observe that the 
Ukraina”—not Ukrainia, as one 
es sees it misspelt—has never 
d designate a political entity; it has 
deen applied colloquially to a cer- 
‘quite well-defined region embracing 
smments or provinces enumerated 
It has been popularized of late, 
German and then by Entente war 
nda since the dismemberment of 
yecame the object of the policy first 
former enemies and then of our 
allies. It cannot be denied, how- 
at the creation of the possibility of 
e Russian Intelligentzia being found 
(0 codperate in the dismemberment 
Ommon fatherland by the creation 
independent. Ukraina” is mainly 
> unwisdom of the Russian bu- 
'S nationalistic policy. 

1as Our government displayed less 
m in dealing with the Jewish ques- 
is not my purpose here to enter 
ustive examination of this mo- 
nd thorny question, to the only 
lution of which even a statesman 
Counte Witte’s caliber could not 
ay clear. I merely wish to reiterate 
ression of the conviction I always 
2 that the denial to the Jewish 


of equality of rights was as 
E le in principle as it was bound to 
imitigated evil in practice, and that 
Itterly indefensible as a matter of 


of the earlier chapters of these 
aces I had occasion to record the 
nh I had carried away from some 
ojourn in Transcaucasia half a 
zo. I refer to it now only to men- 
since then the intolerant, narrow- 
tionalistic policy pursued by the 
it had succeeded in fomenting 
‘cial animosities between the three 
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nationalities—Georgians, Armenians and 
Tartars—composing the bulk of the popu- 
lation, and in uniting them all in common 
hatred of Russian rule. It had played 
havoe with the beneficent results of the 
wise rule of such viceroys as Prince Wo- 
rontzoff, Prince Bariatinski and the Grand 
Duke Michael Nicolawitch, brother of 
Alexander II, and would have done worse 
had not the powerful influence which the 
last viceroy, Count Worontzoff-Dashkoff, 
aliberal-minded and enlightenedstatesman, 
possessed at court, rendered him sufficiently 
independent of the central government to 
enable him to undo some of the mischief 
which had resulted from the activities of 
his predecessors in office. 

In surveying the political situation as a 
whole I could not fail to realize that the 
government’s foreign as well as domestic 
policy pursued during the last two decades 
had resulted in placing the country in a 
position of extreme danger—the imminent 
danger of being involved in a general 
European war and of being found at the criti- 
cal moment in a state of total unprepared- 
ness tomeet suchan emergency, complicated 
by our having systematically created in the 
whole chain of dominions and border prov- 
inces surrounding the empire in the west 
and south an atmosphere of discontent and 
hostility to Russian rule which eventually 
could only benefit the interests of our po- 
tential enemies. 

My profound conviction of the alarming 
character of the situation prompted me to 
conceive the plan of availing myself of the 
opportunity offered by my position as 
member of the Council of the Empire for 
the purpose of once more sounding a note of 
warning, this time from a tribune which 
would secure to it the widest publicity. 
The difficulty, however, which stood in the 
way of the realization of my intention con- 
sisted not only in the rules of the house, 
which excluded the discussion of questions 
connected with foreign policy, but also in 
the rigor with which the president of the 
council, Mr. Akimoff, a very able man but 
an extreme reactionary, was wont to 
apply these rules, especially to members 
whose political views he did not share. 

It became necessary therefore to take 
steps to guard against the danger of being 
called to order before having had a chance 
to utter all I would have to say. With this 
end in view, having prepared with the 
greatest care the text of the speech I in- 
tended to deliver, by confining myself to 
generalities and avoiding as far as possible 
reference to anything that could lay me 
open to unexpected interruptions from the 
chair, I called upon the president of the 
council in the morning of the day when I 
had made up my mind to address the 
house, read to him the full text of my 
speech and requested him not to interrupt 
me before I had concluded what I had to 
say. 

Mr Akimoff listened attentively to the 
reading of my speech and said that per- 
sonally he had no formal objection to offer, 
the more so as on that day he was not 
going to preside, having requested the vice 
president to take his place; but he asked 
me why I insisted on uttering views the 
expression of which could do no possible 
good and would make me hosts of enemies. 
To this I could only reply that I was not 
inexperienced enough to imagine that my 
saying what I intended to say would do 
much good, or indeed any good, but that 
my silence would do still less. 

The following is a translation of part of 
this speech, delivered on April 3/16, 1913, 
in the Council of the Empire in connection 
with a debate that was taking place on the 
subject of the bill regarding the use of the 
Polish language by the municipalities in 
Poland which had come up from the Duma. 
After a brief apology for presuming to take 
part in a discussion concerning a matter of 
domestic policy with which—having spent 
the greater part of my life in the country’s 
service abroad—I was not competent to 
deal, I went on to say: 

“Tt might not be uninteresting to you, 
gentlemen, to become acquainted with the 
point of view from which the tasks of our 
policy in regard to the outlying dominions 
of the empire are regarded by one who has 
never lived in the atmosphere of strife and 
polemics effected by the discussion of ques- 
tions concerning that policy, and who has 
had ample opportunities to watch and 
study the way in which similar questions 
were being solved in other parts of the 
world. If such questions could be solved 
simply by the application of force or of the 
immutable norms of abstract right, the 
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conduct of policies would not be, what it 
should be, that is to say, an art. 

“A skillful policy, gentlemen, must 
needs include in its calculations certain 
imponderable elements, among which the 
first place pertains to national psychology. 
We are now witnessing the undesirable 
consequences to which has led in one of our 
dependencies’ [‘‘Finland, of course, is 
meant.” Remark by the translator.] ‘the 
failure, on one side, to treat with due re- 
spect the ideals of right and justice of the 
population, and, on the other, to take into 
account the natural susceptibilities of a 
dominant race. 

“We should never forget that only such 
union with the empire of our outlying do- 
minions can ever be really solid which is 
based not on reluctant submission to 
superior might but on the population’s 
belief and conviction that under the shelter 
of Russia’s scepter it finds the best security 
of its material well-being and of its most 
highly prized moral good. Such a dispo- 
sition of the heterogeneous populations of 
our outlying dominions and dependencies 
is of the utmost importance not only for the 
peace and prosperity of the empire but also 
for the state of our international relations. 
However great and powerful, our father- 
land is but a member of the family of 
cultured nations of the white race, with 
whose fate ours is indissolubly linked. 

“We must not deceive ourselves with the 
illusion that the now established equilib- 
rium, based on the approximate equality 
of the forces of the two hostile—whatever 
may be affirmed to the contrary—alliances 
which face each other, can be a real guar- 
anty of peace. This illusion is invalidated 
by the fact of the constant growth of rival 
armaments, which would be void of sense 
if they were not intended as preparations 
for the impending and generally expected 
war. If mankind were but guided by 
reason and not by passions we should not 
be witnesses of the sorry spectacle of a 
Europe divided into two hostile camps and 
exhausting her productive forces in arma- 
ments whose ever-growing, colossal dimen- 
sions correspondingly increase the more 
and more intolerable burden of taxation 
which has to be borne by the nations con- 
cerned in this political system, and which 
in its turn furnishes abundant food to the 
dull and ill-omened discontent of the popu- 
lar masses everywhere. 

“Tt is in this favorable soil that was born 
and has with remarkable rapidity grown in 
importance the most sinister phenomenon 
of modern times—revolutionary socialism, 
that formidable menace to all civilized 
states and to modern civilization itself. 

“It is given to no one to predict the fu- 
ture. Whether the wisdom of rulers and 
leading statesmen will succeed in reconcil- 
ing or removing the antagonisms—alien to 
Russia’s real interests—which have turned 
Europe into an armed camp, or whether 
the simmering passions will suddenly burst 
into flame and bring about that sanguinary 
dénouement, a participation in which it will 
be impossible for us to avoid—what is all 
important for us is that when that fatal hour 
strikes all the heterogeneous populations of 
our dependencies and borderlands should 
meet the crisis in complete and sincere 
union with the Russian people under the 
standard of the sovereign leader of the na- 
tion, the impersonator of the unity, the 
power, the grandeur and the glory of our 
fatherland. 

“Whatever trials the future, perhaps not 
so remote as it may seem to us now, may 
have in store for us, there is this to cheer us: 
The history of a thousand years of Russia’s 
existence warrants our conviction that it 
will never be given to external nor to 
the internal enemies of Russia to impair the 
strength and solidity of the majestic edifice 
erected in the course of centuries by the 
constructive genius of an imperial race.” 

When I had resumed my seat a celebrated 
jurist and popular orator, member of the 
extreme liberal group of the council, whose 
acquaintance I had not had occasion to 
make before, came up to me, introduced 
himself and said: “I congratulate you on 
your speech and I share your views. But— 
they are the views of an Athenian expressed 
before an audience of Scythians.” 

We both felt that the darkening shadow 
of fate was already upon us. But neither 
of us could foresee that we were fated to 
witness the suicide of an empire in the sum- 
mer of the following year, and three years 
later the suicide of a nation. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the twenty-first of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Doing Without 


RATUITOUS advice is always impertinent, but im- 
‘(oe pertinence may be forgiven if it keeps one out of 
a ditch. 

Have you a wealthy uncle? Let us suppose that you 
have. Let us suppose further that he reaches the end of 
his journey and leaves a will directing that you shall be 
given three dollars for each one you now possess, provided 
you will deny yourself all luxuries and make no unneces- 
sary expenditures during a period of six months. Stranger 
wills have been made. 

Would you, after hearing the will read, snap your fingers 
under the lawyer’s nose and go your merry and prodigal 
way? 

You would not. You would say to that lawyer: “One 
can stand anything for six months. I do not quite 
grasp the significance of the dear departed’s wish that I 
should get acquainted with husks, but the three-for-one 
trade appeals to me. You may appoint an official observer 
to attend me while I show the world a few new wrinkles in 
the art of doing without.” 

Thus you would speak, and your speech would be no idle 
boast. Thereafter, during the period of six months you 
would make a science of miserliness. You would wear the 
clothes you now possess, and neither darns nor patches 
would humiliate you. The pursuit of an honest profit is 
never humiliating. Your old shoes would be half-soled and 
you would do your own polishing. You would find it pos- 
sible to get another season’s wear from shirts and under- 
garments now set aside for the ragman. You would walk 
instead of calling a taxi or burning gasoline in a machine of 
your own. You would shave yourself and manicure your 
own nails. You would carry a lunch basket. The florist 
and the haberdasher would miss your smiling face and 
gaping purse; and the grocer and the butcher, finding your 
orders cut in half, would reduce their cordiality in like 
proportion. You would buy no jewelry, no furniture, no 
theater tickets. 

The end of six months would find you a little frayed on 
the edges, but sound and whole. You would claim your 
inheritance and live happily ever afterward. 

In the beginning we supposed a wealthy uncle for you. 
As a matter of fact you are your own wealthy uncle and 
may inherit when you please. All that is required of you is 
six months of self-denial. 

We talk much of the American standard of living. There 
is no American standard of living. Each of us lives up to 
his income. Those who earn little spend it, and those who 
earn much spend it. Prosperity intoxicates us and we set 
forth to paint the town red and show the folks how a regu- 
lar guy separates himself from money. 

Six more months of reckless spending will boost prices 
far above their present level. Six months of doing without 
will put the profiteer out of the game and give a dollar its 
prewar value. 

This is not an exaggeration to carry a point. It is a 
simple statement of fact. The buyer makes the price. The 
spender is the father of the profiteer. And the spender may 
at any time, by mere exercise of will, become absolute 
master of the situation. 

If you would deny yourself to qualify for an inheritance, 
why not deny yourself in fact and become heir to your own 
common sense? 

It is not often that one has an opportunity to treble his 
money in six months. 

The oil-well promoter promises riches—if. Doing with- 
out is a sure-thing investment. The reward is certain and 
there is no risk of one’s original capital. 

The ultimate consumer, much pitied, suffers no ill that 
he has not brought upon himself. If he will use his head 
more he will use his purse less. 


The Young Men’s Innings 


NDUSTRIAL investigators have lately unearthed some 

facts that are not only of striking significance to cor- 
poration managers but should be of the liveliest interest 
literally to millions of young men who have their futures 
before them and who have not yet reached the parting of 
the ways that respectively lead to failure or success. 

It is not too much to say that if these findings are 
thoughtfully considered and consistently acted upon they 
may have the effect of setting hundreds of thousands 
of young men upon the straight highway that leads to 
bettered position and permanent prosperity. 

Starting at the top of the pyramid and working down to 
its broad base, personal studies of several hundred repre- 
sentative corporations revealed the fact that an amazingly 
large number of big executives have either broken down 
under the strain of overwork or are just staggering along 
on the ragged edge of complete exhaustion. 
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Men who used to treat themselves well in the matter of 
holidays have found themselves compelled to cancel vaca- 
tion after vacation. There are thousands of such executives 
who in other times religiously spent certain weeks on golf 
courses or trout streams, who have had their noses so long 
on the grindstone that they could scarcely tell a mashie 
from astymie, or a Brown Hackle from a Silver Doctor. 

This condition exists despite general recognition of the 
fact that an imperative duty of every man in high execu- 
tive position is to surround himself with understudies and 
assistants who can relieve him of his lesser responsibilities 
and who, under his unobtrusive but skillful fostering, can 
gradually fit themselves to assume weightier duties and 
direct the minor tactics of the business. During the past 
five or six years it has often been impossible to pursue this 
wise plan. Ever since the war began business has been 
carried on under abnormal and incredibly trying condi- 
tions. Corporation men have been compelled to dissipate 
their energies along a dozen vexatious and unprofitable 
lines. Raw materials that were once as easily obtained as 
water from a spigot have been so scarce and dear as to con- 
stitute problems of major importance. Transportation has 
been disorganized and uncertain. Governmental restric- 
tions, rulings, regulations, redtapeworms, questionnaires, 
and what not, have sapped sufficient executive energy to 
have run the entire business in normal times. Unreason- 
able, unreliable and inefficient labor has added its dead 
weight to the almost intolerable sum of other burdens. 

In circumstances such as these it has not been humanly 
possible for executives to find time in which to plan out and 
operate kindergartens for the nurture of budding managers. 
Each day’s necessities have compelled them to confine their 
energies to doing that day’s work. There has been little 
or no leisure for organization building for future needs. 
Where there has been no sowing there can be no reaping, 
and the intake of fresh executive material has been a van- 
ishing quantity. In default of trained assistants, men who 
would have retired years ago, could they have done so with 
justice to their stockholders, find themselves still in har- 
ness and working as they never worked before. 

These unusual conditions present unusual chances to 
young men of initiative who have it in them to make good. 
Never before were their opportunities sonumerous. Never 
has swift and liberal recognition of good work been more 
certain. 

Conditions that exist near the peak of the pyramid have 
their counterparts in the lower and middle layers. Statis- 
ticians estimate that there are between three and four mil- 
lion more jobs than there are men to fill them. The demand 
for unskilled and semiskilled labor appears to be insatiable, 
but it is not nearly so acute as the need of management, 
of executives, superintendents, foremen, subforemen and 
inspectors. In these ranks as in the higher ones men of 
experience have had to concentrate their energies upon 
production. Vocational grooming has gone by the board. 

This is one reason for the acute shortage of supervisory 
labor, Other causes arise from the facts that labor which 
is only sixty per cent efficient, judged by prewar standards, 
working upon material and with machinery that cost twice 
as much as they would have cost in 1913, requires far more 
skilled oversight in order to maintain even a sixty per cent 
standard of efficiency and to prevent ruinous spoilage of 
high-priced material and injury to costly equipment. 
Otherwise stated, labor needs twice as many bosses as 
formerly. Working units have been halved. Supervisory 
costs have more than doubled. 

It is no exaggeration to declare that there are millions of 
men working with their hands to-day who would be in- 
stantly advanced at least one grade if they could, and 
would, demonstrate their fitness for promotion. The chase 
for men to put into better jobs is a still hunt. Managers 
do not announce their intentions through megaphones or 
employ barkers to precede them; but their hunting is not 
the less active on that account. To these millions of 
workers to whom the better jobs call and beckon, advance- 
ment would mean not only more pay but a higher place in 
the world, more respect from friends and neighbors, more 
permanent employment and cordial welcome into the 
circles of management. 

The effects of fairly won promotion are not to be fully 
measured in dollars, in physical ease or even in improved 
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social status. The private who has just sewed a 
chevrons on his sleeve is a new man, and he se 
from a new angle. Before he had much to win b 
to lose. Now he has not only plenty more to 
something that he cannot lose without going dc» 
own esteem and in that of his squad. The effo'; 
what one has keeps a man on his toes as effectj 
higher honors that beckon to him to come and t ‘ 
Opportunities for advancement may not alwx 
abundant as they are to-day. There are plans i 
provide a tremendous increase in high-grade exec‘ 
supervising material. Six hundred and twent'c 
have lately agreed to codperate with the | 
supply young executives trained to order. 
business raises its bids for college-bred men. Th 
adopted by the colleges is slow, but very sure 
results will be apparent for two or three ye 
1923 and thereafter great numbers of alert, amb'o 
specially trained youngsters will be competing fir 
the better jobs in sight. Men who to-day ean si 
motion by outdistancing fellow workers who ha! | 
broader opportunities than their own will soon fq 
selves competing with boys whose mental equip 
determination to succeed will set a much swifter | 
the one they are now asked to beat. Good wo 
work during the next two or three years will 
whole future of several million young Americar 
who are trained down for the race and enter nowyi 
a flying start. ° 
Conditions in business and mercantile house! 
very different from those in industry. The w 
jobs offer possibilities as exceptional as those ir 
shops, shipyards and manufacturing concerns. ji 
dented competition, reckless and burdensome a: 
declining margins of profit and the uncertaints 
future—all cry out for sound, long-headed, rp 
management. The meanest corporation can betir 
to pay stiff salaries to men in key positions t 
the courts to name the compensation of a 
bankruptcy. Live concerns are willing to dos 
It is no longer thought good business to mu: 
that treads out the corn, lest he depart and 
ing elsewhere. ° 
These are clanking days for the younger 
they make the most of them the results 
beneficial to American industry and business as j 
dividuals who take the limit off production, clei 
the safety valve and order full steam ahead! — 


eS ae 
A Compulsory Course | 


NLESS all signs fail, many millions of us w 
special love for study may rather soon a 
suddenly find ourselves taking a compulsory 1 
primary-school economics. 
Like the rain from heaven, the coming doyp 
education will fall upon the just and upon the 1j 
will fall upon the underpaid clerk and upon t} 
profiteer; upon the frugal widow who is trying tii 
little nest egg of insurance money and upon tho 
machine worker who is soldiering on the job ton 
extent that the traffic will bear. It will-descendip 
big capitalist whose capital is a coal mine or a 
and upon the little capitalist whose capital is ‘¢ 
tools or a dory and a few lobster pots. 
This compulsory course in basic economic \ 
strictly practical. There will be no place for tht 
ical. Long words will not be used. No books 
boards will be required. No college professo; | 
needed to direct the learners’ studies. The 
teach how topheavy prices, inflated wae, 
profiteering, wild extravagance, short hours ance 
production all joined hands in a mad gam(0 
around-the-rosy, whirling faster and ever fasti t 
vicious circle was shattered by its own moment. 
The mopping-up period, which will afford leisu f 
mortems and inquests, need not be dreaded as ify 
be a repetition of the months that followed thi? 
1893. If the expected happens vast arrears of 7)! 
private work, new building, replacement of outw 
ment and the replenishment of exhausted rm 
will serve as buffers to break the fall. Shrin 
and the steadily growing purchasing power of nt 
materially soften the rigors of the readjustment’ 
There will be a certain amount of unemploynf 
most of it will be due to unwillingness to accept 
wage, because it does not go high enough; or to 
tion to return to a fair production standard. — 
the prudent and the habitually industrious hi ve 
fear. Their very mode of life will be their migh 
tion from the evils that lean years bring tot 
the happy-go-lucky and to the bone-lazy. — 


en he gave utterance to the last 
| of his conversation. We have in- 
iad out a great many things in our 
jtion of this fascinating subject— 
¢nee, on the test that should be 
oan article in order to tell whether 
) silver or copper or something else 
41 with silver. A friend of ours 


/ early Georgian and worth at least 
llars an ounce. 

¢ean see the little circle of the inset 
jay perfectly plainly,” said he. 

i; do you mean, inset?” I asked 


Le 


of course you know that all 


\effield While You Wait 


wver did see what they meant by 
d patina, but we went home and 
‘eathed ourselves out breathing on 
fiend for the life of us we could 


any of those circles. Sometimes 
ltthey did not hold out the patina 
+en they sent our things home. 

ught up this question of the 
‘nset not long afterward when we 
‘otiating with Mr. Carolus Marx 
larly Georgian soup tureen. We 
lisregarded the expert counsel of 
yert Hazelton to the effect that 


between the solid silver and the 
Hi er 
ourse you know,” I said to him, 
genuine Sheffield plate has an 
olid silver so that they can put on 
‘ests, coats of arms and that sort of 
(match what you have on your car. 
es it is hard to see that line, but in 
/2ce it is always there.” 

ly experience that it is very diffi- 
\/olt, jar, or otherwise discompose 
dlus Marx. He showed no signs of 
juanimity now. 

’€ sure and quite right,’’ he said 
as he touched the little bell at the 
iis desk. ‘‘I will have my expert 
1 burnish up this piece, and then 
the dividing line will be more easily 
able.” 
ked up the soup tureen and, step- 
ay toward the rear of the shop, 
‘in low conversation with the work- 
iresaid, a piratical-looking person- 
,I am sure, must have been an 
, or something. 
we he will bring it in a few min- 
ad Mr. Marx. “I might also say 
‘are equipped for executing family 
a most elegant detail. Perhaps 
/1 have purchased this piece you 
ve to have this done for you. You 
tin books at the public library 
ill show some of the handsomest 
at ever have been devised.” 

over this matter of the marks 
ly silver until after a while the 
brought out the soup tureen. 
ve it a glance and then passed 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


“You can see the dividing line now with 
perfect ease,’’ said he. 

That was quite true. You could even feel 
it with your thumbnail. 

“What is this little round point in the 
middle?” askea Willy Lou curiously. “I 
didn’t notice that before.” 

“That,” said Mr. Marx, ‘‘is where the 
engraver begins when he is putting in the 
coat of arms.” 

And—as the beginning novelist says— 
right here we would pause to remark that 
after this perfectly lucid explanation of the 
inset it was nothing less than vulgar of our 
friend Mr. Robert Hazelton to point out 
that that little point probably was made by 
one leg of the workman’s compasses while 
he was scratching in the circle with the 
other point. There are men who would 
destroy our faith in human nature. As for 
me, I would not care to live in a world 
where there was no faith in human nature; 
and in these days especially one needs a 
great deal of faith. 

One of the best things we did in early 
Georgian was when we were in Philadel- 
phia, the City of Brotherly Love. The 
dealer in this case treated me as a brother. 
I had confidence in him almost from the 
first, and from the first he acted as if he 
had confidence in me. I am inclined to 
think that the latter confidence was justified. 

We had seen in the window a large object 
of art which in general contour resembled 
an inverted wash boiler of the period when 
wash boilers were used. Projecting handles 
at either end and a series of feet underneath 
proved to us that this could not be in good 
sooth a wash boiler, so we wandered in to 
find out what it really or possibly was. 

‘My dear sir,” said this dealer, who as- 
sured me that he was a Swiss, “that splendid 
piece is the finest example of early Georgian 
we have ever had in our possession. It 
dates back to George I, as you will see by 
an examination of the coat of arms engraved 
upon the side. You will observe the non- 
conducting handles—wood between silver 
supports. The feet also are made noncon- 
ducting for the same reason. 

“Observe the great height and dignity of 
this piece, the apparent thickness of the 
lower section. That is the hot-water recep- 
tacle. In those Georgian times, as you will 
recall, steam heat was not in vogue. In 
order to serve the roast joint hot, without 
the unpleasant look of solidified fat upon 
the bottom of the platter, it was the custom 
of George always to pour hot water into this 
receptacle and then to screw down this 
little cap. See what a large joint this ancient 
service could have accommodated! And 
always the joint would be hot and savory! 
Such a piece as this in solid silver would be 
worth twenty dollars an ounce. In this 
ancient Sheffield, which is quite as valuable 
as solid silver, I could let you have this 
joint service at ten dollars an ounce.”” 


Buying Water by the Ounce 


“How many ouncesarethereinapound?”’ 
asked Willy Lou, lifting one end of the wash 
boiler. ‘‘I think this thing must weigh 
about twenty pounds.” 

“There are sixteen ounces in the pound, 
madam,” said the dealer kindly. ‘“‘And 
you are quite right—I will weigh this in 
your presence, and you will observe that it 
weighs twenty-two pounds eleven ounces.” 

Willy Lou and I hurriedly withdrew for 
a consultation. 

“That would put an awful crimp in our 
roll,” said Willy Lou. “But I'll tell it to 
the world that that is the stunningest chop 
tray I ever put my eyes on. We could put 
the laundry in it between parties. Besides 
Mr. Hazelton told me that ten dollars an 
ounce was not an unusual price for good 
Georgian pieces. It’s all right about Aunt 
Lucretia buying those things for a dollar 
or so apiece, but we have got to remember 
that Aunt Lucretia is dead, and that she 
belonged to an earlier day in our history.” 

I spare the reader details. I have not 
bought any clothing for four years anyhow, 
and shall not for several years to come. 
But that is not the real milk in this coco- 
nut, as it were. When we got this piece 
home we placed it on the center table for 
better examination. Our housemaid, who 
is of an inquisitive turn of mind, had said 
she heard a sort of sloshing sound in the 
interior of this joint service. It was but 
too true. When we unscrewed the cap at 
one end of the hot-water receptacle we 


found that the latter did not leak in the 
least. Indeed it was full of water, or prac- 
tically full, and as we knew that we had 
not put any water in it it was obvious that 
our friend in Philadelphia, the City of 
Brotherly Love, himself had done the filling. 

It is not commonly understood that 
water is quite heavy when you come to 
weigh it. By bitter experience I have 
gained too much wisdom to contest this 
bill, which carries the fatal words ‘‘as is.” 
Without any doubt or question we had 
bought this wash boiler as is, which in one 
fashion of construction no doubt legally 
means that we bought the filling also. 

I never had the heart to weigh all the 
water which we purchased at ten dollars an 
ounce, but am ready to swear on my sacred 
honor that there was a bucketful of it. You 
can weigh a bucket of water to satisfy your 
own mind about such matters, and perhaps 
it will be of use to you in your own Georgian 
purchases. Almost everything has water in 
it, but I see nothing in my antique book 
which specifies its desirability in connection 
with hall-marked English silver. However, 
we profit by adversity. At first disgusted 
with our joint service, I cut a hole in it 
and arranged an adjustable door so that 
when not otherwise employed it can be 
used as a dog house. Willy Lou says she 
will tell it to the world that we have the 
stunningest dog house that anybody ever 
put eyes on. Our dog, Jeannette, has al- 
ways been very comfortable in it when it 
was not otherwise employed. 


Early Georgian Buckhorn 


There is something reassuring in the 
method of an antique dealer who sells you 
his Georgian silver by the ounce. It makes 
you think that you are being treated in a 
perfectly honorable, fair and square way. 
If he just lumps off a price to you—say, two 
or three hundred dollars—your first impulse 
is to think that very likely he bought the 
thing for six dollars, and that the rest is 
velvet. On the other hand, if the dealer 
weighs the article right before your eyes 
you get so busy thinking of how much it 
weighs that you forget all about how much 
it cost in the first place. ‘ Before you get 
round to that you have bought it, and then 
it is too late. 

Once I bought a sterling-silver ladle, or 
dipper, with a buckhorn handle about a 
foot and a half long, at the moderate price 
of twelve dollars an ounce. The dealer 
weighed it before our eyes, and it never 
occurred to either of us until after we got 
home that we also had bought the buckhorn 
handle at twelve dollars an ounce. It al- 
ways has been my impression that antique 
dealers have some sort of connection with 
the black-magic art. You cannot faze 
them. 

I asked this man if twelve dollars an 
ounce was not a lot to pay for buckhorn and 
he answered, ‘‘Oh, not at all—not for early 
Georgian buckhorn.” 

A close study of those who purvey old 
silver to the public also will reveal the fact 
that they are of an astonishing mental 
alertness, combined with poise and calm, 
as well as a certain sadness and gravity of 
mien. 

I have mentioned the time when Willy 
Lou and I bought a pailful of water at ten 
dollars an ounce in our joint service. This 
piece had as distinguishing marks noncon- 
ducting handles and feet. One day in San 
Francisco, while Willy Lou and I were pass- 
ing down a thoroughfare, we saw in the 
window of a silversmith two certain objects 
which caused Willy Lou to gasp and to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Lookit!’’ 

I turned, got one glance, and then has- 
tened away with her. Drawn a little apart, 
we looked at one another with horror in our 
eyes. It is so far to walk from San Fran- 
cisco to the middle portion of the con- 
tinent. 

“But what are you going to do about it?” 
I argued at once with Willy Lou, overleap- 
ing other speech. ‘There are the feet and 
there are the handles. Those two vegetable 
dishes would match our joint service abso- 
lutely, perfectly and completely!” 

Willy Lou dabbed at the corner of her 
eye with her handkerchief. 

“Well, if we must we must,” said she. 

So knowing the worst in advance, we 
turned and went into the silver shop. Of 
course we looked at everything else in the 
shop first. There is nothing in that. Any 
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dealer in early Georgian worth the name 
knows just where he has you stung before 
you say a word. After giving us a proper 
amount of time, this one turned and 
extracting infallibly those two vegetable 
dishes from the window placed them on the 
counter before us without a word at first. 

“Warly Georgian,’ said he after a while— 
“about 1763. Perhaps the very best year 
of the period.”’ 

I felt Willy Lou’s elbow beat me in the 
side. She had discovered that there were 
hot-water receptacles under these precisely 
as under our dog-house service, and that 
there was a little water-tight cap which 
unscrewed where you pour in the hot water 
if the janitor has got any that day. Ah 
ha! Obviously it was the intention of this 
dealer also to sell us water by the ounce in 
these dishes, if not also the box in which 
they came. Willy Lou, as though casually, 
dipped her finger into the little water hole 
at the end of the dish, and held it up, 
moist, accusingly, without saying a word. 

“Oh, yes,” said the dealer quietly, “we 
always keep them full of water. That is to 
increase the humidity of the air.”’ 

He said this just like that, and never 
changed a muscle of his face. True, we 
poured the water out before we weighed the 
dishes in this instance, but as the dealer 
charged us fifteen dollars an ounce instead 
of ten we have never been able to discover 
just how we came out ahead in the game. 
Indeed no one ever does come out ahead in 
the early Georgian game. 

Not long ago a friend of ours made us 
very happy by telling us one of his own 
experiences with antique dealers in which 
he had been stung. He had bought a 
stunning side dish of solid Georgian silver 
on the strength of the fine hall-marks which 
it carried. After he got it home he chanced 
to show it to Prof. Robert Hazelton, who 
in my belief is the worst kill-joy on the 
North American continent. Under the 
microscope it became obvious that what 
the dealer had done was to cut off the handle 
of a hall-marked tablespoon, trim it up a 
little bit and inset it into the surface of the 
dish. After it was polished off the inset 
mark was not readily observable to the 
casual eye. Professor Hazelton also showed 
them with much triumph a certain trivial 
mark under one handle. 

“Of course it is perfectly obvious to any- 
one,” said he, “‘that this piece was made by 
Dobbins of Boston in the year 1858. It’s 
nice silver, but it isn’t English silver and it 
isn’t hall-marked. In England a man who 
would do that sort of, thing would be 
hanged, : drawn, quartered and then de- 


po ‘ 

Isn’t that just like Hazelton? Why could 
he not allow the man to be content with his 
spoon handle in disguise? So many of us 
do not get even the handles. 


The Lugubrious Scot 


Having thus had the seeds of distrust 
sown in oursouls, Willy Lou and I concluded 
to buy some real English silver when we 
were next abroad. Indeed we wandered up 
and down Oxford Street in London for 
some time, and saw some lovely things, but 
we never dared go in at all, because we 
never could figure out how much a thing 
really is in English money. But one day in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, we saw a window in 
Princes Street, where one or two articles 
were marked in dollars and cents—as I 
later was disposed to think, possibly for the 
American trade. 

As I have said, it must have been note- 
worthy in your own case that all master 
salesmen in the silver line are very sad men. 
They rarely smile, and if so it is with deep- 
seated melancholy. When we entered this 
Scotch emporium we were attended by 
one of the proprietors himself, a man in 
frock coat and gray trousers, with short 
side whiskers and a pink face. I cannot by 
any possibility make plain how very re- 
spectable this gentleman was, or how very 
pink he was—or how very sad. He seemed 
to exude early Georgian feeling at every 
pore, and he certainly was the saddest, 
pinkest, side-whiskeredest, respectablest 
man I ever did see in my born days. 

“T see you are Americans,” he remarked 
sadly, though I could not see how he saw 
it, or why it should make him sad. But he 
added that it would give him much pleasure 
to show Americans some of the museum 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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What - 
Most Miles 
per Dollar 


means to the 
4,000,000 — 


N the motor-car world there is a well-defined field in which certain small cars have 
leadership. They have won this leadership on distinguished service to the mayority—to 
the four million light-car owners, who represent sixty per cent of the motoring public. 


To give these four million owners the right tire service was a task for which the Firestone 
Organization was especially fitted. It had pioneered before—it could do it again. 


The result is the Firestone 3!4—the destined measure of service in the small tire field. ' 


What the bulk of the people accept as the standard of value is 
right. And the popular voice ts calling for this Firestone 3™. 


The method of building this tire is as unique as the service it renders. A $7,000,000 factory 
in which ov/y the 3-inch and 3%4-inch sizes are made. Plant capacity of 16,000 tires a day. 
Men devoted to its making as single-mindedly as if there were no other tire in the world. 
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» which he had. He gave his own 
as Mr. McLean of the firm of Mc- 

3 McLeish & McPherson. He first 
j before us a highly embossed tankard, 

he said was of early Irish manufac- 

made in Dublin about the year 1763. 


» were at the other end of the counter. 


things. I cannot tell you how sad and 


would go into America duty free if 
n’s trunks should happen to be al- 
full of other articles which might 
aled. Oh, well, you can cable home 
1ey almost as easily as you can tele- 
for it. We added these to our col- 


‘also purchased of Mr. McLean six 
11s objects whose like I never had seen 
>, They were called marrow spoons, 
hey all were hall-marked within an 
of their lives, as the handles were very 
A marrow spoon is built like a sub- 
cheese scoop with a fluted handle. 
it were, a sort of double-barreled 
its purpose, in the days before 
discovered, was to reach into 


gentleman or lady finding need for 
tation of a scone, bit of crust or shoft- 


re firmly between the knees so that it 
‘{not slip, and then inserting the large 
'e small end of the spoon, as the case 
ad, fished out the marrow with a cir- 
motion of the wrist. Mr. McLean 
strated how this was done. 

were sure that we had found a great 
| these marrow spoons, but when we 
iced them into our table service they 
make any palpable sort of hit. We 
redibly informed by Professor Hazel- 
t marrow spoons are not used nowa- 
md are found only in museums. I 


ing only a museum amount, in spite 
fact that we had discovered a means 
a nut sundae and for coring apples 
he large end of a marrow spoon. 


, The Egg Guillotine 


m unable to determine just why Willy 
wished to buy some early Georgian 
1 boxes with hall-marks on the lid. No 
wears patches now, and these recep- 
sare not large enough to hold sufficient 
‘ coloring matter for active social life 
ty. In thesame way I can see nospecial 
m why we should have bought twelve 
‘Georgian snuff boxes, all hall-marked, 
ise neither of us uses snuff. Neither 
now realize why we should have se- 
four early Georgian tape measures, 
all-marked and all working with a little 
\g which my lady knew how to handle, 
tding to Mr. McLean—I did not my- 
«mow that they had tape measures at 
time of George I. As for the pair of 
| coasters which we discovered that we 
2d one day, I still recall the raucous 
hter of Professor Hazelton when he in- 
2d what we intended to do with wine 
ters since the first of last July. 
mtinually little contretemps come up 
iake you feel that life is not worth the 
g. For instance, in our rambles we 
d some early Georgian sugar tongs 
; like scissors, with a cup on the end 
eblades. In the trade these are always 
as mitered sugar tongs, as mitered 
ds much more dignified than jointed. 
7well; we had five pairs, all hall-marked. 
our way when we have guests in our 
€ never to be obvious about such mat- 
If we place a marrow spoon, mitered 
ttongs, and a long-handled tablespoon, 
-hall-marks, at the plate of each guest, 
never comment on these matters or 
the affair at all. We always wait until 
4 asks what the devil all those things 
or. 
\ this way one time Professor Hazelton 
ed up one of the mitered sugar tongs 
th had been placed casually near his 
€ and looked at it with a bitter smile. 
explained that it was an early Georgian 
tong, demonstrating its use by appli- 
dn to the sugar bowl. 


t 


e time Mr. McLean drifted round to’ 
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“But they didn’t have lump sugar in 
those days at all!’ said he scoffingly. 
“What you've got are candle snuffers.”” 

I felt a cold streak run down my spine, 
as though someone had poured water there, 
but retained my dignity. I cannot explain 
to you how glad I was when later on in my 
historical readings I discovered that though 
they really had no sugar lozenges such 
as we have known at thirty-five cents a 
pound since sugar-refining days, they did 
have a big hunk or loaf of sugar, from which 
our term loaf sugar is derived. Mother 
would take a hatchet and a nail and detach 
pieces from this family loaf, and the mitered 
sugar tongs did the rest. We have been 
much happier since learning this. 

It would seem that customs change very 
largely among our best people. Did you, 
for instance, ever see an early Georgian egg 
cutter? This is a contrivance that stands 
on three legs, with a little thumbscrew at 
the bottom. At the top there is a ring 
about as big as the upper third of the cir- 
cumference of an egg. Playing in this ring 
there is a little circular knife, which guil- 
lotines the top off your egg. You put the 
condemned egg inside the upper ring, 
tighten the contrivance with the thumb- 
screw below, give a quick flirt with the end 
of your thumb—and there you are. I use 
the last three words advisedly. You can 
learn to use one of these things in a few 
weeks, but they are never safe. It all de- 
pends on how much the cook has cooked 
the egg. Perhaps in the past you have 
snicked the top off with your knife blade, 
as the Saracen emperor Saladin used to 
snick off the heads of his captives, but the 
egg guillotine is far simpler. At least so the 
sad man assured me who sold me this 
contrivance for fifteen dollars. When I 
found the name of the American firm of 
Symphony & Co. embroidered on one leg 
he was not in the least disconcerted. 

“Of course,’ said he, ‘this handsome 
little piece was made by George Symphony 
himself. You know he was the founder of 
the firm. About 1863. One of the best 
years.” 


Buying Cleoscopic Lights 


Anyone who collects early Georgian is 
sure to find himself owning a great many 
sorts of candlesticks—one probably should 
say candelabra, as they usually come in 
pairs or multiples. Sometimes they have 
green baize soldered on the bottom, so that 
you cannot see the hall-marks, but the 
dealer will assure you they are there. Some- 
times they are candlesticks which are built 
like a trombone or a telescope. The first 
pair of these I bought were sold to me by a 
sad man as cleoscopic lights. That sounds 
a great deal more respectable than to call 
them telescopic candlesticks. I cheerfully 
paid forty dollars apiece for these, though 
they were only Sheffield. When I buy 
Sheffield they say it is worth as much as 
solid, and when I am arguing over solid 
they say that Sheffield is no good on earth. 
You have a great range of choice in this 
pastime. 

The rummage sale is a favorite resort 
among collectors. To mention the very 
name causes the collector’s eye to light up. 
Usually you get cake baskets or fire screens 
in rummage sales, but sometimes you get 
fish sets or cheese sets or carving sets with 
most extraordinary-looking handles. In a 
rummage sale, which always is operated 
strictly by Christian ladies who are trying 
to raise funds for the Rumanians or Turks, 
no one can tell you anything about hall- 
marks, and everything is sold as is, so that 
you have to trust your own judgment. In 
this way, trusting to my own judgment, 
I once bought a heavily silver-mounted 
carving set, which I was sure was none 
other than early Georgian. Later on I dis- 
covered it to be late Victorian—Hazelton, 
of course, told me that pityingly. I turned 
the carving knife into a screw driver, and 
if I do say it, I think I have the classiest 
screw driver in our block. Willy Lou uses 
the fork to stir up the soil round a fern 
which she is cultivating. 

There are many ways in which you can 
use Georgian silver—all except tea sets and 
cheese sets. They are incapable of use in 
the American system of living. The home- 
liest examples go in little boxes and are 
lined with pale-yellow Victorian velvet. 
Always you hear the phrase “good” as 
applied to Queen Victoria. What do they 
mean, good? In moral character she may 
have been all right, but when it came 
to designing things she has cast a perma- 
nent gloom all over the world, including 
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the loyal British Colonies. Oh, Victoria, 
Victoria, what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name! I have some of the 
crimes, and they all cry to heaven for 
avengement. 

_Of late years, the supply of early Geor- 
gian having been somewhat diminished by 
government shipyard workers, bricklayers, 
stone masons and carpenters, we collectors 
have been turning to some of the best ex- 
amples of the earlier American silversmiths. 
Indeed, dealers are spreading abroad the 
suggestion that it is quite the correct thing 
to have some pieces of early American 
Georgian things—meaning, I presume, 
George Washington. You nearly always 
will find that these things go in sets of four, 
and that the dealer has only three of them 
and that the lid is broken off one of these. 
They come short and squatty, with bulging 
sides in what they call melon panels. I 
don’t think that the early American deal- 
ers could have had much imagination, 
because you will see the same sort of thing 
made by a dozen different makers all the 
way from Baltimore to Boston. Most of 
the things are, however, so homely as to 
be deemed desirable, resembling, as they 
do, nothing which you will find in our 
modern Georgian works. 

A sad friend of mine who sells me silver 
against my will almost every time we meet 
gave me a list of about 800 American silver- 
smiths, some of whom did and others of 
whom did not put their names on almost 
all the things they possibly did not do. 
If you know the names of all those makers, 
and if you can carry in your mind all the 
5000 hall-marks of England, and the like 
number of examples of the French poingon, 
you are fairly equipped to go out and do 
battle with the man who sells silver. 

There was, as I have learned, Chippen- 
dale silver and Chinese Chippendale silver. 
I make no doubt I shall yet discover Hep- 
pelwhite silver. Even Benjamin Franklin 
is under suspicion; and it may not be gen- 
erally known to the American public that 
Paul Revere, the early patriot, when not 
busily engaged in riding down the pike to 
carry the Liberty Bond news, spent his 
business hours in making teapots which 
were round and squatty and had lids that 
fitted down flush on top. Quite often I have 
had examples of these offered to me as 
early Georgian. So long as you remember 
that the real name was Paul you are par- 
tially safe, but I am expecting at any time 
to learn that Paul Revere had a brother 
George. 

There are a few simple things which you 
ought to remember when you go in for 
early Georgian. For instance, German 
silver is not regarded as so valuable as 
English, and copper inside a silver dish 
is more valuable than white metal. When 
buying sugar bowls three feet are of more 
value than four. If you see a butter dish 
which looks like a hair locket done in basket- 
work pattern, that is Victorian, and you 
don’t want it. 


The Pride of Possession 


Willy Lou and I have learned to invite 
to dinner only those of our friends who are 
certified never to have gone in for early 
Georgian. We prefer people whose eyes 
bulge out when we casually remark, while 
pouring cream from a three-legged Geor- 
gian jug with acurly handle: ‘‘ We picked 
this one up at Warwick Castle one time 
when we were abroad”’; or, “‘Excuse me, 
my dear, but wasn’t this the one we found 
in Stratford —Shakspere’s home, you 
know?” We never let the impression get 
out—Hazelton not being there now any 
more—that we have only two cream jugs, 
one from Warwick and one from Stratford. 
This establishes a more opulent atmosphere. 

It is quite easy and natural, after you 
have practiced for a time, to call attention 
with entire delicacy to the fact that the two 
fat little bow-legged sauce boats with in- 
complete Etruscan handles both came from 
Edinburgh and were both made in 1763. 
I even at times have been able to gloss over 
the fact that two pieces of our prize Geor- 
gian coffee set were made in 1824 and the 
other two in 1842. And if any guest ever 
pipes up and says, ‘“‘ Why, we used to have 
one like that back home,” I have discovered 
that it is best to remain calm and just to 
say: “‘Yes? Do you remember the hall- 
marks?’?’ When you project that hall- 
marks proposition into the conversation 
you have got the average grandmother- 
citer faded. 

It is much comfort to feel, in these days 
when your laundress comes down in a 
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limousine, that in all likelihood she has 
little early Georgian which really would pass 
the inspection of Professor Hazelton. And 
if all the woman across the street can do is 
to show a plated candle tray with snuffers 
in good repair and two sawed-off candle- 
sticks which came from Longfellow’s home 
she may be treated only as a climber. I 
have six pairs of candlesticks from Long- 
fellow’s home. To read his stuff you would 
not think that Longfellow was ever that 
well lit up. You can go to bed with a clean 
heart when you know that you have six 
Longfellow candlesticks, two marrow spoons 
and a thing with a screw on the end of it to 
hold a ham bone when you carve. Not all 
pee neighbors and guests are apt to be so 
est. 

But really the best thing is not to have 
any guests at all, especially one like Prof. 
Robert Hazelton. The animus of early 
Georgian is the personal gloating that you 
do. Though our $16,752.80 only lasted a 
few months, we were enabled to purchase 
ahead of the carpenter-and-bricklayer boom 
quite a number of pieces of early Georgian. 
If your silver was American, and inherited, 
it is made up of things; but if early Geor- 
gian, and purchased, you should bear in 
mind that it is always composed of pieces. 
A thing is bought by lump price; a piece is 
bought by the ounce. When Willy Lou and 
I have an anniversary party we do not 
invite anybody at all. We put out our two 
Georgian cream jugs and our Dutch Geor- 
gian tea set and our Scotch sauce boats— 
which we now almost never call gravy 
dishes any more—and at each cover we 
have a line of Georgian spoons and cheese 
scoops and nutmeg graters. Of course you 
know that every Georgian gentleman car- 
ried a nutmeg grater in his waistcoat pocket 
so he could mull his wine at his inn. We 
fix every imaginary guest so he could mull 
things if he were there. We also put out the 
long-handled tablespoons with crests on 
them, and the short-handled ones with 
hammered bowls, and our series of hall- 
marked forks and _ green-ivory-handled 
Georgian knives from which the green 
hardly ever washes off any more now; and 
the corrugated salt shakers, and every- 
thing. 


George Was a Hard Worker 


Of course we ought not to expect that 
there is enough early Georgian really to 
go round forever; but on the whole, since 
I always find some of it left every time I go 
near the avenue, I do not feel the country 
should feel discouraged. Indeed I never 
knew until recently how busy George, all 
or several of him, really had been making 
these early pieces. It couldn’t possibly all 
of it have been brought over to Boston or 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, though a great 
deal of it must have come over as ballast in 
pre-Revolutionary times. 

Early Georgians had a great deal to do 
with our history, and it is too bad the 
Revolutionary War put a crimp in George, 
or one of him, not long after 1763, right 
when he was just getting good. A certain 
uncertainty, so to speak, exists as to the 
numerical extent of the founder of the 
early Georgian school, or has done so up to 
recent date. There would seem, however, 
to be incontrovertible evidence at which, 
as I fancy, not even Prof. Robert Hazelton 
could undertake to scoff. We all remember 
the famous speech of Patrick Henry, the 
grandfather of O. Henry, in the house of the 
Burgess family in Virginia: 

“George I did his share, George II raised 
the ante, but George III made the most of 
it. If this be treason, let it go as it lays.” 

I quote from memory. 

As to what George V may do, or even 
Lloyd George, only the future can tell. 
One thing alone may be regarded as sure— 
George V can do no worse than his grand- 


mother. What Victoria really needed was 


an Aunt Lucretia. In that case, to continue 
the quotation from Mr. Henry, she might 
have “‘profited by the example”’ of earlier 
monarchs, especially those who reigned in 
1763—which, I take it, was the banner 
year of the British Empire. 

Willy Lou and I have found that it has 
become necessary to dissolve the political 
bonds which have connected us with the 
early Georgian empire; but, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son remarked, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that we should 
declare the causes which impelled us to this 
separation. I am obliged to say that it is 
because our patriotic landlord doubled the 
rent, whereas the broker never has doubled 
in his capacity as an accidental angel. 
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Here is a typical report sent in from the 
field by a Star Hack Saw Service man. 
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It pays us to have a staff of expert men in the field 
to place their knowledge freely at the disposal of 
any manufacturer who has metal sawing problems. 
Even the best blade must be used rightly to get 
the best results, and with our 35 years of experience, 
we are in a position to show any user of hack saw 
blades how to make the most of his sawing methods. 
Here is a typical instance of how we opened the 
eyes of one manufacturer: 


Report on S-S Company, C_____ Pa. 


“This company reported that Star would not 
cut tool steel—they said another blade was 
better. I changed the speed pressure and cutting 
compound on the saw and tried a special alloy 
steel, the hardest steel they had and I madeacom- 
plete cut with one Star blade, where Mr. C. said 
one blade could never make the cut. He said it 
had taken four other blades to cut as much as I 
had with one Star blade. Then I made 22 cuts with 
another saw on monel metal on which it had taken 
5 of the other blades tomake 17 cuts. They willuse 


Star in the future. (Signed) M. H.” 


How to Save Money on 
Your Hack Sawing 


Most manufacturers have gotten into the habit of 


thinking all hack saws are alike, or if there is 
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any difference, it is so little that-it doesn’t amount 
to enough to bother about. If you have been 
thinking this way, you have a surprise coming 
to you. 


A slow, cutting blade slows up the work of ex- 
pensive machines and expensive labor. You might 
afford to have some saw blades loafing on the job, 
but it will look different to you when you see 
men and machines loafing as well. 


Star blades cut more metal at a lower cost because 
they are made different. 


Star blades have a higher percentage of tungsten 
in the steel to withstand wear. Their teeth are 
‘under cut’’ to give them greater clearance. 
Special heat treatment gives them an extraordinary 
toughness, that enables them to stand up and 

cut under conditions that are beyond the 
scope of ordinary blades. 


Since 1883 — Manufactured by 


MIDDLETOWN. NY. 
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| One Blade 
| could neve 


make the 


Address our General Distributors 


Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mas: 
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You owe it to yourself to know more about the cost and 
efliiciency of your hack-sawing. Have one of our service men 
call, and make a practical test in your own shop. Usually we are able to 
show you how to reduce costs at least a third. 


Star Service men are located in all chief cities. 


Star Hack Saws are sold by leading supply houses, hardware jobbers and retailers 
everywhere. 
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well enough that bucking Homer Dodds 
wasn’t my kind of job. An outdoor man 
all my'life, my instinct in any sort of con- 
troversy is to hit from the shoulder; and 
the more Bruce told me, the more I re- 
called of the boy Homer and observed of 
the present Homer’s methods, the better I 
understood that trapping him was about 
the same thing as catching a snake: a cleft 
stick was the thing needed. With all this 
Bruce was astonishingly mild; when I cut 
loose about Homer his voice was raised for 
moderation. 

“Kind of funny how a thing like this 
slips up on you,” he meditated, feeling 
round on the top of the tool bench for a 
sliver to whittle. ‘‘But do you see the de- 
cayed skeleton of a rocking-horse about 
here anywhere? Used to be. Homer gave 
me that—when I was five years old. Be- 
fore father died. Wasn’t in the firm then. 
He was clerking for dad and your Uncle 
Henry, I guess.” 

There it was behind some boxes, the re- 
mains of a noble steed. 

“Must have set Homer back a week’s 
pay,” I speculated. ‘But he figured it 
would be a good investment in the long 
TUN 

“Lay off the cynicism, J. L.,” the boy 
smiled. ‘It’s the wrong dope for a good 
scout like you. Homer was really fond of 
me, back in those days, when I was a little 
kid. But from the time I grew up, it’s 
been an off-and-on scrapping match be- 
tween us about the business—with him 
scoring most of the points. While mother 
lived she hampered me; never let me press 
any question with Homer. When you in- 
herited the Henry Lamborn third, and I 
wanted to write to you to join us in asking 
for a complete accounting, she cried; said 
you and she and father and Homer were 
children in school together. Poor mother!” 

“So we were,” I grunted. ‘‘And Homer 
was just the kind of play-it-safe small boy 
that you’d suppose. Cheated in school; 
hogged up more than his share at picnics 
and parties; was a tattletale; but always 
stood in with the teacher and the old ladies, 
and got by with it.” 

“That'll be what we’ve got to look for.” 
Bruce spoke quietly, but I saw that the 
knife had stopped its work. ‘‘Homer gets 
by. He’s never gone in so deep without 
leaving himself a way to crawl out. Far as 
I’m concerned, he’s had a pretty free hand. 
Mother died before I was twenty-one; she 
left him executor without bond, and my 
guardian. After that I was away—getting 
a technical training that’ll be of no use to 
me now I’ve lost my sight.”’ Again that 
lapsing of the voice; once more the break- 
ing into speech. “Then the war. I was 
going to move in the matter, if I hadn’t 
gone to France instead. You see I—I 
thought I’d either come back home and 
settle my affairs—or I wouldn’t come back 
at all; in which case these things wouldn’t 
really matter. Somehow—God knows 
why—I never thought of coming back— 
like this—sort of half a man—dependent.” 

There wasnocomplaint; merestatement; 
yet every word went through my heart. I 
straightened up hastily from the work 
with ‘“‘Lizzie’s all right now, Bruce. Any 
place I could wash?”’ 

He eased himself down from the tool 
bench and laid hold of me. 

“Sure. We can get to that basin in the 
woodshed.”” And while I washed there he 
stood in the doorway, still evidently turn- 
ing the thing over in his mind. AsI pulled 
off a length of paper towel he said mildly: 
“Still and all, I’d rather—if we can—save 
Homer’s face.” 

“Don’t worry.” I knew this for a sort of 
big tolerance, not timidity, on the boy’s 
part. ‘“‘There’s no choice in the matter. 
Homer’s a small-town financier, but he’s as 
cute as they come. Save his face? We'll 
have to kick and bite and gouge to separate 
him from one ill-gotten cent he thinks he 
can hang onto.” 

“Looks to you like some battle ahead, 
does it?” he grinned a little. “‘Then for 
heaven’s sake let’s get out of the man’s 
house.” 

“Rather not alarm him by making a 
move,” I objected, sliding my arm through 
his. ‘‘Give me to-morrow. Don’t say 
anything to the little girl even. I’m not 
sure that I’m the best hand in the world, 
but I’ll take a day to it, and if I can’t pull 
on my sort of fight with him we'll think up 
something else.’’ 
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“Still,” Bruce persisted, ‘‘if you’re right, 
and a row’s inevitable, we ought to have 
some place to land. What say we pro- 
vision this house—on the quiet?” 

“Good idea!” I agreed. “If as adminis- 
trator and guardian Homer’s been trying 
to draw this property into the mess, to be 
actually living in it would give you the 
traditional nine points.” 

“Yeah. And it makes me feel good”— 
his deep voice lingered on the words—‘“‘just 
to walk round the outside here; fool with 
things in the woodshed and garage.” 

We walked some distance in the direction 
of the Dodds place before he spoke again, 
turning toward me with a sort of doubtful 
SLMeanlee rs 
squaring 
his shoul- 


ders. 
“Plenty 
of nice 
folks, J. L. 
I’ve got 
friends. 
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goss HONS PSF at ee a Re ea cecum ae tear tg IE AOR 


The Eyes of That Girl Downstairs, 

Surely No Doe With the Hounds in 

Fault Cry After it Ever Carried a 

More Hunted Look Than Lay in 
Their Depths 


I ean make a good live of it, all right—if we 
succeed in pulling off this Homer thing.” 

“We'll pull it off—don’t you fret,” I said 
ire a good deal more confidence than I 

elt. 

Our man came downstairs next morning, 
looking, I thought, in spite of some effort 
to conceal it, as though he’d had a bad 
night. He was irritable and nervous. 
Beulah finally told him he was drinking too 
much strong coffee, whereupon he broke 
out suddenly and astonishingly with “Oh, 
hell!’’ He apologized for that, and said 
perhaps she was right; but the breakfast 
table was almost as disrupted as though 
Beulah herself had cursed. 

He showed no surprise at my proposing 
to go down to the store with him, and, ar- 
rived there, forestalled any explanation of 
my purpose, nodding: “Sure. Go to it. 
You’re a partner. Everything’s open to 
you. We could have in an expert account- 
ant to help you if you like.” 

I declined; any man brought in that 
way would be his man. It was while I was 
stalling round for a start of some sort that 
Linda Broughton, the head cashier, sug- 
gested to me in a perfectly colorless tone 
that the old books of the firm, running 
back for eight or ten years, were kept in a 
little strong room in the basement; the 
janitor could give me the key; there was 
an old desk there if I wanted a quiet place 


for my figuring. She went right back to her 
work after she said it, and I didn’t em- 
barrass her with any comments or ques- 
tions. A large-framed, capable woman, 
with honest freckles and a steady eye, she 
was the daughter of Amelia Broughton, 
who used to be Amelia Price. When ’Mele 
and I were twelve apiece we had divided 
honors in the mental arithmetic class. 
Coming back to Elkington I found her a 
Buddha-faced woman in black and a wid- 
ow’s veil. 

Amelia and her daughter had been great 
friends of Bruce’s mother; the very tones 
of their voices as they spoke to me of the 
boy would have been enough to endear 
them to me. So now with a sheaf of notes 
in one hand and the key of the strong room 
in the other, I got myself inconspicuously 
down to the basement. 

Two hours later I was humped over a 
seven-year-old ledger, digging into it for 
all I was worth, when the door swung si- 
lently open—and there stood Homer Dodds. 
The spot of color on his smooth cheek was 

distinctly deeper; 

when he spoke his 

voice got away 
_ from him. 


**Whaddye think you’re doing—heh?” 


, 


“What would you say?’ 

He glanced from the vacant space on the 
shelf to the book in front of me. 

“Goes back before you had any interest 
in the store, Lamborn. You’ve no au- 
thority a 

“Damn well dare you to stop me!” 

Homer had come slowly in. Hesat down 
with some suddenness in a little old chair 
that creaked piteously under his weight. 

“Your interest—sit down yourself, 
Johnny—we got to talk this thing out, I 
see—your interest hasn’t paid you much 
yet? Huh? That it? You got some right 
to feel like it ought to pay more. But you 
see the old man left it burdened with a lot 
of charges, and all. You know he was 
paralytic—in a wheel chair for years and 
years before he died. We’re just beginning 
to get those things straightened up, cleared 
off.”” He watched my face. “From this 
on, you’re going to be mighty well pleased 
with the returns.” 

“Hang it all, Homer, it’s not my money 
I’m worrying about. It’s Bruce’s. You'll 


pega eae: 


either do the fair thing by that bo) 
make your name stink . 
Elkington to the other.” 
“You will? I'd like to kno 
had got lightly to his feet. “T 
you know what you’re up 4 
you talk to me like that, John 
“We'll try to find out.” J 
and reached for my hat. “If you’ 
decent proposition to make to. 
can bring it to his house this 
Needn’t expect either of us at 5 
dinner—whatever you call it. We | 
Bruce’s to meet you, about five,” | 
“Just the three of us?”? Homer ly 
a sidelong glance as we were gettin, 
basement stairs, and added hasti 
I ask, my lawyers are Britten 
I’d like mighty well to bring Day 
with me if—if you’re going to 
counsel. Made use of his advice 
turn on the management of t 
interests. He might be helpful 
“No lawyers—as yet,” I 
We walked the length of 
gether. Darn the fellow! 
decent man could be so chesti 
in the eyes of his neighbors! 
his high-priced legal adviser, 
his dishonesty within th: 
When he ushered me 
sidewalk I admit I we 
stumped. 
Homer’d robbed us; 
ing the man who has stolen 
you don’t just encounter 
you’ve got to grapple with 
vidual all the way round. ii 
may find your chance to tip 
after all, somewhere else thi : 
dishonesty. What we nee 
was a cleft stick. To my ep 
was none in sight. pel 
I never hated anything m¢ 
life than I did having to 
thing at this point to Bruce. 
way he shouldered it was 
throwing back his head in 
chested laugh, checking for :1 
hurt my feelings, saying, “) 
J.L.; it’s a filthy job; and 
you couldn’t be allowed to |h 
your own way. But if I’d 
punch his head we wouldn’t 
the fight pulled on in such ay 
I could be in it. Let’s go 
get the things in down atm 
At five o’clock, sitting 
good grate fire in the livingp 
the McClellan house, Bruc 
heard Homer’s roadster drivu 
stop, its door slam, thera 
mounted the porch steps. 
Bruce murmured, “Just bo 
battle, mother.” | 
His blind face wore that (a 


knuckles white with the’ 


breezing in, throwing off his 
and hat on the couch, looki 
him, crossing to the h 
his hands, he was just Hom: 
an old schoolmate of mine. 
of Bruce’s childhood. : 
And he was quick to ¢ 
phase of the situation wi 
you’ve both got it through y 
that I haven’t come here ti 
I’m a man that can say what I Vi 
say without a fuss—that is,*if ’me 
Bruce suffered this to get pasy 
mere “Shoot, Homer. You'll be! 
“ Allright.” Homer turned and: 
“Then we go to it as friends and’ 
partners. John sort of stretched 
diving into the old ledgers. But lye 
that. And I’m willing to expla’ 
transaction in those books to yout 
Would have gone over any Of 
time, with you—while you had y 
I—er—it seemed to me that yo 
money sense, same as your mothe! 
could get you to see a business 
I’d always have been willing t 
This evidently was Home 
what Bruce had alluded to as 
scrapping match over finances. f 
silent, his beautiful sightless fae 
expectantly. I kept still, perfort 
Homer went on: -} 
“Got to remember, when you 
over these transactions, that I 
ministrator of the McClellan ¢? 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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Remember the 
Horse-Shoe Tread 


You Will Never Ask 
for a Better Tire than the 
Horse-Shoe Cord 


Probably a friend of yours is one 

of the million or more motorists 

who recommend Horse-Shoe 
_ Tires. 


What he tells you about his 
tires is more important, we be- 
lieve, than anything we might 
say. We are naturally partial 
to our own product. But your 
friend is unbiased in his judg- 
ment—his is the verdict of the 
man who bases his opinion on 
his own actual experience. 


Do not be surprised if your 
friend tells you what we have 
been told so many times—that 
“you will never ask for a better 
tire than the Horse-Shoe Cord.” 


CINE Att OLertRE’COMPANY; RACINE, WISCONSIN 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, 144 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 
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New No. 17 


Single Shell 


The Lamp with the 
Flexible Control 


Because of a patented feature, 
the Howe Spot Lamp can never 
become too tight or too loose for 
perfect control. It retains its 
original flexibility through years 
of use—unaffected by wear or 
exposure to weather. 


This is why the Howe Spot Lamp 
always responds readily to a touch 
of the hand — yet holds fast in 
whatever direction it is pointed. 


The flexible control is an exclu- 
sive feature of all Howe models, 
both single and double shell. See 
it for yourself at your nearest 
automotive equipment dealer’s. 
Name of dealer on request. 


Howe Lamp & Mfg. Company 


Chicago, Illmois 


Keeps Trousers Up 
Shirt Down 


How figures “ will’ support 
trousers without that con- 
stant ‘“‘hitching-up’’ process. 
You can prevent your shirt 
bulging out—keep your trou- 
sers up—smooth and firm—and 
without belt or suspenders, 


i} with a 
FAUST 


TROUSER 
SUPPORTER 


Remains buttoned inside trousers. 
Four rubber friction pads act like little 
fingers, preventing the shirt ‘‘creeping”’ 


—holding it down smoothly without 

binding or discomfort. 

Ventilated—made of a light open mesh 

cloth. Cannot be seen even with coat off. 

Has invisible pocket-book—protects your money. 

Worn by well-dressed men who value 
if health and comfort. 

Send $3.00 with waist measure 
snug Over undergarments and we _ will 
mail you our Improved Trouser Sup- 

If not entirely satisfied—you 
_judge—we will 
money without quibbling. 


Faust Mig. Compan 
201 Faust Building 
3015 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dealers: Write for details. 
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WRITE for free illustrated 
7 guide book and “EVIDENCE OF 
CONCEPTION BLANK.” Send 
model or sketch and description of invention for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
I WANT TO GO HOME! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 775 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how to make 
your spare time bring you $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


refund your 
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well as manager of Lamborn, McClellan & 
Dodds. The year that book that John 
mulled round over was being written, 
people were failing all up and down the 
streets of Elkington; firms going to the 
wall in every direction. I pulled the busi- 
ness through. And that was the year your 
mother picked out to start you in an ex- 
pensive school. Nothing here in Elkington 
would do. You know, boy, she was the 
kind that want what they want when they 
want it. And she’d sign anything to get it. 
A dishonest man in my place could have 
robbed her. As it was, she ran the Mc- 
Clellan interest down to mighty near 
nothing, let me tell you. Wouldn’t have 
had anything if I hadn’t always tried to 
hold her within bounds.”’ 

It sounded damnably plausible, almost 
convincing; but Homer couldn’t let well- 
enough alone. He was ill-inspired to go on: 

“T supplied your mother with enough to 
live on—plenty—while you were growing 
up. And I stand ready to do the same by 
her son. She was satisfied—glad for me to 
manage things my own way and let her 
have what she needed. She couldn’t run a 
store. Blind man can’t run a store. I’ve 
used my best judgment and got things 
fixed for you the very easiest and cheapest 
way. You can live snug at my house. 
With your insurance I guarantee that the 
little you have left in the business—nursed 
along—will bring enough in to take care of 
what you'll eat, and dress you.” 

I jumped to my feet and started for him. 
Bruce grabbed me from the side—I knew 
then why he had kept me close at hand. 
Homer watched me, ready to take back- 
water, I thought; but the boy intervened. 

“Sit tight, J. L. We’ve let him make his 
spiel; now it’s our turn. Homer’’—the 
young voice was all at once stern, cutting— 
“there are several courses to pursue when 
the members of a business firm are dis- 
satisfied. The majority can join, I should 
say, and buy out the minority. What’ll you 


sell for?” 
“Majority? Minority? Me sell out? 
Me?” Homer spluttered. ‘“‘Why, you 


poor fish, you’ve not got to exceed three 
thousand dollars’ interest in the firm; and 
I wouldn’t take thirty—I wouldn’t take 
a cent less than fifty—for mine.” 

“All right. That’s what I wanted to 
know. You’ve set the price on a third 
interest in the store. What my father 
left was a third interest. You were ad- 
ministrator of his estate, and of my mother’s 
estate afterward. We didn’t live ex- 
travagantly.” 

“Yes, but ——’’ Homer broke in. 

Bruce stopped him. 

“We'll not argue details. If you refuse 
to sell, my counter proposition is that you 
buy from me a third interest in the store. 
You’ve set the price yourself. Like you, I 
wouldn’t take thirty. I’m standing out for 
fifty thousand.” 

“Nothing doing!”” Homer hopped up as 
if his chair had thrown him out, grabbed 
for his overcoat and began to shrug himself 
intoit. “T’ll say you’ve got the gall, young 
man. After all I’ve done for you ——” 

“Thought you were the kind that didn’t 
quarrel,’’ Bruce jabbed him quietly. 

“T’m not quarreling.”” Homer pulled 
himself up short. ‘‘I’m—hurt.” He faced 
round in the doorway and spoke out of the 
dusk. “If there’s one thing gets to me more 
than another it’s ingratitude. When you 
two are over this mad spell you’ve cooked 
up between you you'll see some things dif- 
ferent. Anyhow, there’s one person to be 
considered that you owe all respect to. 
She’s up at the house, expecting you to 
come home to supper right now.” 

“Oh, we were going anyhow,”’ Bruce in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Don’t know about the supper, 


but we’d have to take the flivver up and : 


get our junk. Go ahead, Homer. We’ll be 
right after you.”’ And as soon as he heard 
the front door shut behind our visitor he 
added: “Well, Homer can roar, but this 
interview gave me the chance to offer, in 
your presence, to sell to him at a figure 
which he himself set. That’s some progress. 
Might keep on making him the offer. Let 
him get used to the idea. Lord, I had 
hoped ” His voice lapsed, and he sat 
a moment brooding, then threw it off with: 
“Now for Evie. Got nothing much encour- 
aging to tell the child—myself. But that 
won’t keep me any longer from speak- 
ing out to her about her staying at Beulah’s. 
Let’s be off. Too late now to get a word 
with her before supper; just have to accept 
Homers invitation, I guess, and see her 
after.” : 


EVENING POST 


When we reached the house they were 
about to walk into the dining room. Beu- 
lah looked a good deal worked up, but kind 
of gloaty. Evidently husband and wife had 
agreed before we arrived that during the 
meal there should be no direct reference to 
the coming change. Yet the woman could 
not forbear continual oblique references to 
it, Homer looking at her with a curious 
mixture of admiration and uneasiness as 
she did so. We had eaten and the cloth 
was brushed for dessert, when Beulah was 
called to the telephone. She came back 
complaining about a committee meeting 
someone proposed to hold in the parlor 
that evening. 

“What committee?” Homer barked 
nervously. : 

“T don’t know. I couldn’t make out. 
Somewhatirregular, itseems. Ameliasaid— 
it was Amelia Broughton who phoned me— 
that she wished you to be present, Homer. 
And she’d like to have John.” 

“T suppose you declined for me?” I put 
in hastily. 

“Why should I?’’ Beulah grabbed the 
opening I’d given her. ‘There is no quar- 
rel—no reason, so far as we are concerned— 
why you shouldn’t be present at one of 
our committee meetings. I will say again, 
John’’—her voice became sonorous—“ that 
Homer and I refuse to be angry with you, 
though you have influenced Bruce McClel- 
lan tomakeridiculous claimsand demands.” 
So Homer had told her of Bruce’s offer. 
“You may even tempt him to withdraw 
what little he has from a business in which 
it is safe, and leave the place where he is at 
least sure of roof and sustenance—I know 
now that this is what you came into my 
home to do. Bruce may be beggared. I 
think it likely he will be ——” 

Crash! 

We all jumped. Beulah squawked as 
unaffectedly as a startled hen: ‘“‘E-vah! 
One of my Royal Worcester plates!’’ 

“T don’t want anything more.” Bruce 
shoved his chair round and reached for my 
arm. ‘‘Let’s go.’”’ He allowed me to guide 
him as far as the door. When I stopped to 
open it he wheeled with “‘Evie!” 

No reply from the little girl, on her knees 
gathering up a wreckage of cake and splin- 
tered china. I saw her shoulders heave. 
Then my attention focused on Homer 
Dodds. I could not look away. For once 
he’d forgotten himself, and Bruce of course 
couldn’t see what his words did to the man 
as he finished: ‘‘Evie, listen. I’m going 
now; but I’ll not leave you here in this 
house. Beulah says I’m a beggar. I’m a 
blind beggar, at that. But I’ll not leave 
you here.” 

“Well, of all the impudence!’’ Beulah’s 
voice followed us. 

As I shut the door I heard her yapping 
over and over: “What did he mean by 
that? What did he mean?” 

Homer had never spoken once—in words. 
For those who had eyes to see, words were 
not needed; even stupid Beulah, had she 
looked, could scarcely have missed the 
meaning of his face in that first unguarded 
moment. 

Having left our things practically ready 
to move, I was just glancing round to see 
that nothing was out, when Bruce asked: 
“Was Evie in the room, down there, when 
I spoke to her?” 

“Oh, yes, she was there—scraping up 
Beulah’s damned plate!”’ 

“She didn’t answer.” 

“Just startled and upset,’ I said. “We'll 
see her as’ we go out.” 

“No. Go and find her now, J. L., will 
you, please? I’ll wait here.” 

His last word was almost drowned by the 
terrific jar of a slammed door somewhere in 
the house. es 

“What the devil’s that?” he asked un- 
easily, and then: ‘‘ What keeps you, J. L.?” 

“Nothing. I’ll get right down there.” 

I hastily closed up bag and suitcase, an 
ear cocked for sounds from below. But 
after that first smash there came nothing 
worse than a ring at the doorbell, sounds of 
voices in the front hall, people going into 
the parlor. Apparently Beulah’s committee 
was gathering. That would leave a clear 
coast for me, I thought. Yet when I finally 
did get downstairs, there was Homer over 
at his wife’s desk writing something. He 
was standing, as children say, scrooched, 
scribbling away on a sheet of Beulah’s pale- 
blue stationery. 

“Hello!” I hailed. ‘Did someone down 
here drop a piano a minute ago?”’ 

He jumped round and faced me with the 
queerest, furtive air, the written sheet half 
crumpled in his hand. 


That is—yes. D q 
Made a big noise. Did veh 
“Did we hear it? Sounded Wk. 
brated crack of doom. i thee 
wee coming down.” 
omer grinned a sort of si . 
Ee wanted to get rid of aay at 
ere. ; 


But when I had stopped by 
door long enough to ae ony, c 
paper in hand, start down the np 
hurried out through the dining 
mE dnt ind h 

idn’t find her in the dinin: 
wasn’t in the kitchen; dy “AH 
pantries and outer regions, everys 
the trim back yard, where I’dse, 
hanging out things on the lines 
tured to call her name softly one 
I was crossing the back 
in, when I heard a blunder sip. 
second floor somewhere. Bruce rsh 
got impatient and set out to look)r 
his own account—poor boy. I: 
occurred to me that the - 
room. Why hadn’t I thought th 
fore? 

The back stairs in the Dodds 
steep twisty thing like a spiral 
boxes piled up; my feet are neith) 
tripping; I kicked the treads} 
thundered. My knock at first : 
sponse. 

Then there was a low “Go aay 
me alone.”’ 

“Evie.” I shook the door in y 
“Listen.” 

“T won’t!” Her voice was clk 
furious. ‘And you needn’t poken: 
notes under my door either!” 

I got the meaning of what she 
at the moment I was rattling then 
demanding ‘‘What’s the mati? 
is J. L. talking to you. For hea 
was that your door that slamm 
ago? ‘ 

_ “Oh, Mr. Lamborn! Yes—ye-] 
right—now. Go on, please. I’- 
downstairs in a minute or two.” 

There were hasty, continuo} 
ments inside there; the child wi b 
something; I got the impression 
didn’t intermit even as she spoke 

“Bruce wants to see you 
leaves.” 

““Yes—oh—of course. Tell him’ 

“John! Jack Lamborn, arey 
there?” ; 

The call came from the foot of ie 
When I looked down into the well isl 
there in the Dodds back entry sto! 
Broughton, raising to mine a tte 
more Buddhalike than ever by i 
widow’s veil she wrapped and u 
nervously about her head as she 

“John,” she repeated, “we wit 
the parlor.”’ 

“Why, Amelia’’—I began tid 
slowly—‘‘I’m sorry, but Beulah) 
have declined for me. I’ve got nb 
in your meeting. I ——” : 

“Yes, you have. This is a man 
we’ve undertaken, John. We nee 

“You got him?” Linda B 
honest freckles stood out on thi 
of a very resolute face that looke 
mother’s shoulder. 0 
just had to have a man. We’ven 
Mr. Stetson.” 

The two of them hurri 
kitchen, whose sink 
just as they had 
courses of the mea! gh 
room, its table still white spr 
crumbs and bits of china where 
had gone down, It looked as thoth 
one had been suddenly stricken. 

The meeting in the parlor, too,? 
me of a small select funeral, wi 
Stetson—I remembered J 
strung child who always 
when the teacher whipped s 
beside the window, shakin: 
looking reproachfully across 
Elbridge. In third-reader 
spected El Stetson vastly 
move his scalp and wagg. 
stood now, not doing eitk 
against the wall, an undersize 
nervous man with an anxious 
looked past you and beg 
from all human responsib 

(Concluded on Pa 
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re was Homer! He had gotten 
if ato the parlor; he stood beside 
t say he stood supporting 
eas his air. She had on her 
ss manner—a bearing of gen- 


er of them wanted me in that 


was protesting: “No. I can’t. 
Whey come.” She caught sight of 
¢ you found John! I’m so glad. 
Aelia—now! 

Pe hed heavily to the farther 
fe room, Linda and I following, 
‘nd and made what looked like 
;truculent stand. I offered our 
. chair, and took one myself. 

tood wrapping and unwrapping 
j bout her bonnet with that char- 
4 motion till finally she got under 
looking at anybody in particular, 
wlong in broken phrases. 
y3 an Officer of the Orphans’ Home 
gam. . -. - When they Bi a child 
were papers signed. . . But 


/ sre lived up to. 

tion this opening made with 
snd Beulah was profound. She 

ther fury with each word; he 

tly restraining, protective hand 


| oS 

;she’d been official visitor. . . . 
“make a bit of difference to the 
m when one of its charges was 
fen. . . It—they felt just as 
le. . . . Moreso, where it was 
: Eve Denning. 

Beulah closed her lips and 
through her nose between words— 
glect your duty, and then get a 
eto come with you, and drag ina 
7s been a guest in my house, to 
abused. Your place, if anything 
\itisfactory, was to come to me 


that, you know, Beulah.” Amelia 
but doggedly resolute. ‘And I 
leceed very well either. You were 
t Linda and me for wanting to 
2 go to work for the Hamilton- 
‘ompany, and that was a good 


en she first came to you there 
ty of other families that wanted 
ing; she was the kind of child 
jation could have placed a dozen 
er. They put her with you be- 
‘ecause it was considered an ex- 
' home. Now she’s grown up to 
ind of girl that might make most 
tof herself. And Linda and I both 
eeling that you tried to cut us off 
And here lately Evie herself 
| ss see. -And staying 
she’s eighteen and could better 
. . Wethought—we felt 
, “she’s stayed, hasn’t she?’”’ The 
‘voice of the woman who has kept 
int while others lost theirs. 
’s just it. Don’t look right. I 
hoped you wouldn’t flare up this 
nda took a half day off yesterday 
ie of the child and talk to her. We 
ight maybe she’d speak out more 
80 meone nearer her own age. 
’t. She just cried. [I tell you, 
’s in distress.” 


Amelia gripped 
A both hands. “Take it as you 
ake of it what you can. This 
no safe place for-her.” 
se last words of Amelia’s, Jenny’s 
or culminated i in the cry: ‘“‘Some- 
to be done!’ 
thing got to be done to get my 
eB me—hah?” Beulah fairly 
d. “Well, I’d like to know what 
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it will be, or how you’ll do it, till a definite 
accusation’s been made, and by the only 
party who has any right to accuse me, 
We'll call E-vah in.” 

“D’ye think that’s best, my dear?” 
Homer’s low-toned, anxious voice was heard 
to inquire. “Don’t you think you better 
not?” 

And Linda Broughton’s indignant “Oh, 
no, that’s a shame!’ was unexpectedly 
seconded by Elbridge Stetson, who yapped: 
“Darn it, Dodds! We didn’t come here to 
see the poor child cat-hauled. Our business 
is with you.” 

At that, sight of Homer’s face gave me 
joy. I got the impression that El had 
meant nothing more than to accuse our old 
schoolmate of oppressing the orphan. Any 
other suspicion, I thought, would be only 
with the women; and certainly Beulah had 
none. Yet his face was sickly with fear as 
she walked to the door, turned and gave us 
all a raking glance, and addressing him in 
what I am sure was meant to be a very 
reassuring tone said: “This is strictly my 
affair, Homer. I will attend to it.’”’ She 
opened the door and called loudly, ‘‘ E-vah, 
come here! You’re wanted—in the parlor.”’ 
Then after a moment she paced back and 
drew up at Homer’s side. 

Evie came, appearing in the doorway 
dressed for the street, a very shabby suit- 
case in her hand. The message of it reached 
husband and wife at the same instant. 

The red in Beulah’s heavy face deepened 
toward purple; those yellow eyes of hers 
flamed as she hooted: “Just going to walk 
out of my house without a word—hah? 
After all these years! That’s the way with 
a girl; let a man crook his finger, and 

I lost the run of what she was saying, 
looking at Homer. Scared? Venomous? 
He gave me the creeps—set me thinking of 
men who’d take an ax to a girl and toss her 
body in the creek. All that hot hunger I 
had surprised in his glance, all the fury of 
balked desire I read there when he heard 
beautiful blind young Bruce speak out his 
heart a bit, seeming about to take the girl 
away from his vicinity—all this gone sud- 
denly and awfully cold in a gripping chill of 
fear that what he had ventured might cost 
him his place with Beulah and her group of 
twopenny moral uplifters, whose flattery he 
so eee relished. 

”—Kvie’s gentle little voice might 
just as i wall have been a yell for the effect it 
had—‘“‘I was going tosay—good-by. But— 
if there’s a meeting—I can wait.” 

“Oh, I guess’”—Jenny Stetson’s tone 
was relieved; she looked at Amelia, already 
on her feet—‘‘if the child’s going—of her- 
self—there’s no need of a meeting, is there?”’ 

The only answer was a general move- 
ment to go, the Broughtons, mother and 
daughter, starting toward Evie. 

But Beulah stopped everything with 
“You'll continue your meeting here, now! 
I demand it. Come in, E-vah. I "called 

ou.” 

“Oh, my soul!” Amelia dropped back 
in her chair and fanned herself with her 
gloves; Linda—this younger generation’s 
got. sand—Linda beckoned Evie, who set 
down her suitcase, came over uncertainly 
and stood beside them. 

“My dear—my dear—why didn’t you 
tell us yesterday that you were leaving?’’ 
Amelia murmured. 

“T wasn’t—then. That is, I didn’t know 
I would be,” the girl faltered half audibly. 

Beulah’s voice rasped startlingly: ‘‘No 
caucusing. I’ll trouble you, miss, to say 
out loud anything you’ve got to say.” 

“‘T’m not making any complaints, Mrs. 
Dodds,” Evie said. ‘‘I stayed here in your 
house, after I was eighteen, of my own free 
will. I have nothing to say against you, 
Mrs. Dodds.” 

There was no missing the neat explicit- 
ness with which Evie left Homer out of her 
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assurance. It brought him across the 
room, on the run almost. 

He put a hand on the shoulder I shoved 

in his way, with “Move a little, Johnny. 
Let me speak to Evie.” 

I didn’t stir. The others were scrapping 
away at a great rate, three of them talking 
at once; so he had finally to thrust his face 
round me, and I got the full benefit of his 
hoarse whisper: 

“What —have you—done with—it?” 

Not a word from Eve; only her hand 
dropped half unconsciously to the mouth of 
the little silk wrist bag which hung on her 
other arm. Homer’s desperate eyes fol- 
lowed. I was glad that my whole two hun- 
dred and ten pounds stood between them; 
whatever she had in the bag there he’d 
willingly have strangled her to get. Her 
hand closed over the little ruffle that the 
cord made. She was paying attention only 
to Beulah. 

“Oh,” that lady said across at her, with 
a sneering circumflex—‘“‘ oh, you’ve nothing 
to say against me? That’s kind of you. Is 
there anyone else in the house you’d like 
to complain of? Here’s an entire commit- 
tee, collected for the purpose of listening to 
your woes. Now’s the time to speak out.”’ 

Eve stood there, her face scarlet, tears 
slowly welling in her eyes. I could hear 
Homer’s breath whistle as we waited in 
dead silence for her answer. 

It was no answer from Eve that broke 
this silence, but a harmless little sound that 
seemed to throw the entire room into 
panic—the tap-tap of Bruce’s stick, his 
slow foot descending the stair. 

“Don’t let him come in! Oh, don’t let 
him hear!” Evie appealed desperately. 

Elbridge Stetson came hustling at me 
with ‘‘Lamborn — Lamborn — you g’wan 
now, and take Bruce with you! Get him 
out of here—take him away! We can do 
without you.’ 

“No, no!”? Amelia pushed him off and 
fastened a clutch on my coat edge. ‘‘Take 
Bruce yourself, El. Youstay, John. You’re 
needed.” 

Above the clatter of contention Beulah’s 
voice sounded loud: “‘Let young McClellan 
come. Let him come. You people may 
find that you’ve started something you will 
be loath to finish.” 

Bruce had reached the door, hesitated, 
turned, and was groping at the jamb. Now 
he spoke. 

“What’s up? Sounds like preaching. 
People i in the next house could hear.”’ 

“Let them!’’ Beulah was dramatic. 
“There’s nothing secret about this. This 
is a committee meeting, called at my house 
to consider the affairs of Eve Denning. I 
should say you were wanted in here too.”’ 

“T should say I was—if it’s anything 
about Evie.” Bruce extended his cane and 
began a groping progress forward, “Where 
isshe? Here? J.L., are you in the room?” 

It was cruel to leave him groping, blun- 
dering toward us, conjecturing, begging 
me or anyone who would to lead him in. 
But I had both hands full. With Amelia 
and Linda over near Beulah, Homer made 
a desperate snatch for Eve’s ‘pag. I barely 
rescued the thing from his very finger ends— 
and spilled out a folded pale-blue paper. 
Eve caught it up, and I had to grapple him 
to keep him off it. 

“John! Homer! Are youmenscuffling?”’ 

Beulah’s astounded query was quite 
unnecessary; and it goaded Bruce. 

«J. L.’’—he launched himself recklessly 
in our direction—‘“for heaven’s sake, 
what’s up? Get me over there!” 

“Hold hard, Bruce. Stay where you 
are. I’m coming.” 

I got the note from Eve; I knew now it 
was what Homer had written at his wife’s 
desk to poke under the child’s door—our 
cleft stick, tossed into my hands by ap- 
parent chance. 
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“Johnny ’’— Homer spoke in a husky 
whisper— “Johnny, you're not going to— 
you wouldn’t 

“John! Homer!” Beulah repeated. “‘We 
were holding a committee meeting, I be- 
lieve. Are you two ready to return to the 
case in hand?” 

Drowning Homer grasped at the straw. 

“T am,” he said numbly. 

“Sorry, Beulah,” I shrugged, “but 
there’s another important bit of business 
to be closed up—right now—before we go 
any further.’’ I glanced at the others, all 
friends of Bruce’s. “‘You won’t mind,” 
I said, “interrupting the committee meet- 
ing for a financial matter. Homer’s buy- 
ing Bruce out. You’ll be interested in 
this, El.” 

“Hah! Then I was right in what I said 
at the supper table,’’ Beulah sniffed. ee 
hope you're satisfied with what you’ve 
done, John Lamborn.”’ 

“Pretty well,” I grinned. “Fifty thou- 
sand’s a fair price. Bruce thought so, any- 
how, when Homer named it.”’ 

There wasn’t a soul in the room who 
lacked knowledge of the situation. Linda 
Broughton looked straight ahead of her. 
Elbridge nodded across at me—the finan- 
cial man indorsing the transaction. 

But Beulah, the deepest depths of her 
nature struck through with anguish when 
the pocket nerve was touched, fairly 
screeched: “Fifty — thousand — dollars! 
If Homer Dodds attempts anything of the 
sort I’ll not sign the papers!”’ 

““Won’t?”’ I took stock of the situation, 
particularly of Homer’s face, while 
tapped the finger ends of one hand with the 
little blue note held firmly in the other. 
“Well, Beulah, here’s one paper you’ll not 
have to sign.” 

I got myself over to Bruce at last, thrust 
the note into his questing fingers, which 
closed hard on it. Eve had followed me, 
scared. 

The minute she touched him his arm 
closed round her, though he said nothing 
more romantic than “Oh, here you; are— 
at last.” 

“What do you mean—I’d not have to 
sign?’’ Beulah demanded. 

And though Homer tried to stall me off 
with a mutter of half-hearted assurances 
eoncerning an intention to do the right 
thing by everybody, if he was given time, 
not hustled, I informed his wife explicitly 
in the presence of four reliable witnesses: 
“The paper I just gave Bruce is a signed 
contract for purchase of the McClellan 
interest at fifty thousand dollars. Is that 
right, Homer?’’ 

“Partly,” he choked, and glanced from 
Bruce to the others. 

“Partly?”’ Bruce echoed his word, 
throwing open the sheet, fluttering it, face 
on, in my direction. ‘‘Read it to me, will 
you, J. L.? Let’s see just what he does 
promise.” 

“No, no!’ Homer’s writhings under his 
wife’s suspicious eye were like those of a 
man on a gridiron. The last wiggle of fight 
went out of him. ‘‘No need to do that,” 
he panted. “I only meant—the fact is” — 
he gave me a swift, entreating look—‘“‘I’m 
buying them both out. I’m buying out 
John too.”’ 

Bruce didn’t hear this conclusion. When 
I told him later it came on him as a sur- 
prise. With the knowledge that he had a 
man’s right to assume the future of the be- 
loved he forgot us all. The arm round Eve 
tightened, pressed her to his side, uncon- 
sciously lifting her with his strength till she 
stood on tiptoe, her head thrown back, 
looking up at him. And as she clung so, 
some of the glory that had come into his 
blind countenance seemed to be reflected 
down upon her own—that light toward 
which the whole world’s face is forever 
wistfully set. 
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ted along the path of med- 


what next? Have we forgotten 
¢?” I asked anxiously. ‘‘I heard 
vas a new geologist in town from 
/mett, and maybe he i 
‘e you had your teeth examined 


not. The idea had never occurred 
Why should it? My trouble was 


wer. 
ve that done at once,” he exclaimed 
tively horror that I knew mine must 
mergency case. 
day was a revelation: I learned 
1] human ills spring from tooth 
If you have rheumatism grab a 
hit for the nearest dentist. If you 
ubled with dandruff and falling 
+ your wisdom teeth yanked out. 
qution. Should the cook strike for 
or quit her job in the middle 
al the trouble lies in her gums; and 
/husband’s disposition is unsatisfac- 
you don’t like his relations persuade 
have eight or nine molars pulled 
e may have been guarding jealously 
Be will then become harmless 

weet-natured as a dove. 
7 decade a new fad bobs up. It 
be appendicitis, then serums, now 
teeth. One of these fine days we'll 
) to discover that mankind has been 
gneedlessly for centuries because he 
1d ingrown hairs. 

led into a dentist’s forge and re- 
‘casually that I wished to have my 


xamined. 
at for?” he asked briskly. 

ydo I know? Everybody’s doing 
ant to find out what for.” 

) only extractions,” he announced 
air of wounded dignity. So I saw 
‘t want my business, and apologized 
andered out. 

next one I tackled must have re- 
eas a bill collector or an oil-stock 
‘n, for he studiously avoided giving 
our to state my mission, but after 


our of waiting the blithesome young 

1 his outer office was seized with 

informed me that Doctor Jones 

pyorrhea cases. 

n where the Sam Hill will I go to 
hat’s wrong?” I asked desper- 


1, what is wrong?” 

its what I want to find out.” 

yeyou tried an X-ray examination?” 
uired | soothingly. “Doctor Brown 


ver again!” I said firmly, and con- 
my quest. 


'Tip From Mother Nature 


seven hours and twenty-nine min- 
wandered round and round that 
t, seeking a dental sharp who spe- 
in what ailed me, and the difficulty 
course, that I didn’t know. Some of 
ere sufficiently tolerant of my igno- 
© recommend friends who recom- 
{them in turn, but if a man was so 
t he could not specify the job he 
‘done, what could they do? 
of them pulled teeth; some merely 
into your mouth and never uttered 
except ‘“‘Three dollars;’’ some were 
_of any trouble but pyorrhea; 
fillings; others devoted their 
bridge work; some wanted to 
: on the top left-hand side, but 
to have any dealings with the right 
; others were for photographing 
pers and a lower on the right side, 
diously avoided a glance at the left. 
it dawned on me that in the present- 
velopment of the dental industry 
sa special expert for each tooth in 
ead, and he is very apt to have 
helpers, such as blacksmiths, plumb- 
1 standard-rig drillers; so I turned 
hat ready money remained to me 
varted 


Morning all doubts were dissipated. 
‘Nature took pity on my helpless- 
d s. Shesaid: ‘This poor boob 
4 himself with specialists sure 
- It’s time I put the Dempsey on 
she did. 
hat the matter was the instant 
of bed and tried to straighten up. 
sleep a pile driver had punched 
ove the right groin. It was as 
as Allied sensibilities, and after 
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PET FOR TEN DAYS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


walking a few steps the conviction forced 
itself upon me that in some mysterious 
fashion a road roller had got inside and was 
trying to drag me down. If I breathed hard 
I had to grab my waistline with both hands 
to hold it up. 

“This afternoon at two o’clock,” said 
the medico, laying his fingers gently above 
the McBurney point. Had he pressed a 
fraction of an ounce I would have slain him 
in his tracks, trusting to the good sense of 
a Texas jury. 

With the announcement a grateful peace 
fell upon me. Straightway all my worry 
and dread vanished. Instead of scaring me 
the prospect of an operation had the oppo- 
site effect, which is the way with human- 
kind. Uncertainty and anticipation sap 
resolution; once faced with an unescapable 
situation the average person accepts it 
with fortitude. 


And That Day Was Friday 


Only one discordant note was struck in 
the chorus of approval which greeted my 
proclamation that I planned to have it 
out—for, of course, when you’re going to 
take an operation you are entitled to get all 
you can out of it, and I went round town 
telling everybody I could find in the few 
hours that remained. That note came from 
my female relatives. 

“What?” they cried with one voice. 
“On Friday? Don’t dream of it!” 

“But the dog-gone thing won’t wait until 
Saturday,” I protested. 

“All the same, don’t you do it. Some- 
thing is bound to happen.” 

Wasn’t that just like a woman? I 
wanted to laugh, but it hurt too much. 
Here they were, seriously proposing to take 
a risk by postponing the operation because 
of a silly superstition! Of course such su- 
perstitions are pretty general among 
women, and we should not expect too much 
of the weaker sex, but Friday meant noth- 
ing in my young life. Besides I had a luck 
piece. It was a coin I had carried in a spe- 
cial pocket throughout the war, and my 
intention was to smuggle it into the oper- 
ating room. 

Everybody else whooped it up for me. 
You would have thought I had struck an oil 
well or something the way they enthused. 
They clapped me on the back, crying jovi- 
ally: ‘‘Go to it, ol’-timer!’’ They assured 
me that an operation was a joke—a mere 
nothing with a minus sign—and I would be 
out again playing golf in no time and better 
than ever before in my life, ha-ha! Ponder- 
ing the matter now I know that ninety-nine 
per cent of a man’s friends are ghouls. 

“Religion?”’ demanded the lady who 
booked me at the sanitarium. 

“Best put me down a neutral,’ I an- 
swered confidentially. 

My wife protested with indignation, so 
she wrote ‘‘Presbyterian’”’ instead, and 
everybody was satisfied. The formalities 
having been complied with, my sole anxiety 
now was directed to the safety of the sur- 
geon’s tools. I mean to say, I didn’t want 
him to leave a saw or a pair of pliers inside. 
From time to time stories had reached my 
ears of gentlemen submitting to operations, 
only to discover later that they had got 
away with a spare tire, or the forceps, 
thereby putting the busy surgeon to the 
necessity of excavating again. I wanted 
nothing like that at my party. 

However, this worry was temporarily 
put in the background when an orderly 
brought in my operating suit and requested 
me to don it. It seemed so darned incom- 
plete. There was a short jacket lacing up 
the back, and then you were bounded on 
the south by nothing but a pair of linen 
foot covers which reached only to the knee 
and wouldn’t stay up. How could they? 
Absolutely nothing to held them! It’s the 
silliest arrangement I ever saw. Those foot 
slips drop down round your ankles, and 
there you are, an open covenant openly 
arrived at. Well, anyhow, you feel exactly 
as you do in dreams wherein you are walk- 
ing along a crowded thoroughfare clad in 
thirteen cents’ worth of laundry. That suit 
will take a lot of explaining from the med- 
ical profession, adroit as they are. 

Did you ever have to roll on top of an 
operating table? It’s asolemn moment. Of 
course you try to carry it off lightly, and 
bandy merry quips with the white-suited 
surgeons and attendants, but your heart 
isn’t in it, and your voice turns mighty thin 


and reedy. Aside altogether from the possi- 
bilities of an operation, one cannot pass into 
oblivion without a tremor. So many things 
can happen. So many persons have failed 
to come out. 

“The operation was completely success- 
ful, but the patient croaked’””—you know 
the sort of thing I mean. 

“Doc,” I remarked, as one of them pre- 
pared to clap the mask over my face, ‘‘a 
word with you before you get me down.” 

“Shoot!’’ said the doc. 

“You make absolutely sure—absitively, 
understand—that your kit is complete be- 
fore you sew me up again.” 

“Don’t you worry, son,” he rejoined 
kindly. ‘Think I’d leave any of my tools 
inside—the way they cost these days?” 

I perceived that he was a humane man, 
and my mind was at rest. Besides, all 
further conversation was cut off by the 
mask. Somebody was rubbing my tummy 
and I was powerless to resist. A peculiar 
numbness held my limbs, a weight was 
pressing against my temples, there was a 
roar as of elevated trains in my brain, and 
the voices of the surgeons sounded very far 
away and growing fainter. 

“He had an attack of flu in Germany 
last year, and another milder one in Febru- 
ary,’’ I heard, and then I remembered with 
horror that my luck piece was in my bath 
robe in the other room, tied carefully in a 
handkerchief. 

Perhaps the anesthetic was not powerful 
enough—anyway, I distinctly felt some- 
body hit me on the head with a club, and 
then—oblivion. What happened after that 
I am in no position to say. It seems from 
the medicos’ later conversation that they 
conducted an exploratory expedition in an 
effort to ascertain whether any other mean- 
ness lurked within besides my appendix 
and disposition. My mental picture of the 
scene is of one of them exploring, ever and 
anon exclaiming, ‘Oh, look what I’ve 
found!””—and holding up Exhibit A for 
the other’s inspection. 

For a patient, the real trouble starts 
when he is coming out of the anesthetic. 
Ether has an odor all its own—and is wel- 
come to keep it so far as I’m concerned. If 
any living thing smelled that way an out- 
raged world would rise up—but, no, I am 
wrong. For my first hazy impression as I 
regained consciousness was that we were 
back in France on a hot day, with the 
Senegalese Division on our left and the 
wind in our direction. 


Clear Up to the Eyebrows 


Several nurses had mentioned casually 
that clergymen and other pious men are 
often given to cussing freely under the in- 
fluence, and a doctor had corroborated this 
bit of information. So I was naturally 
anxious. 

On the other hand, it occurred to me that 
if I could only get off something lofty and 
noble while coming to it would redound to 
my credit—it would be a knock-out. Great 
men are always doing that in their hours of 
trial, or on their deathbeds. History is 
full of such inspiring utterances as ‘Don’t 
give up the ship, boys!”’ ‘Once aboard the 
lugger and the gurl is mine!”” You have all 
read some of them. 

A number of ideas had suggested them- 
selves to me, chiefly along patriotic lines. 
In their letters home from the Bordeaux, 
Tours and Paris fronts many a gallant cog- 
nac hound had expressed bitter regret that 
he possessed only one life to sacrifice on the 
altar of his country. Why shouldn’t I get 
off something like that? Of course “My 
only regret is that I have just one appendix 
to give to my country” would never do, 
because it lacked appropriateness in a 
sense—it didn’t have the real heart throb 
to it. Yet why shouldn’t I be able to whis- 
per something from my bed of pain which 
would strike a responsive chord in the 
breasts of my countrymen? 

Well, I did. My first words on getting a 
conscious whiff of the ether were ‘‘The 
bird who said an operation’s a joke is a 
liar!” 

I am here to affirm it again. No opera- 
tion is a joke—except for the doctors. To 
assure a sick man that it is may be fine 
propaganda, but anesthetics and the knife 
furnish a shock to the human system from 
which it takes many months to recover. 

For twenty-four hours I went through 
the usual routine of nausea and gas pains. 
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It didn’t do for me to think of anything 
funny, for laughter brought exquisite agony. 
Why, for a week or more I dared not read 
the political news! 

Then another worry seized me. It is a 
delicate matter to mention, but since we 
are all here in clubby spirit, the fact of the 
matter is—well, come closer and I’ll whis- 
per: The interne who prepared me for 
the operation had been too generous with 
iodine. 

You see, it didn’t belong to him, but to 
the hospital. Consequently he had mixed 
it strong, and instead of painting only the 
necessary portions of my anatomy he had 
smeared it over almost my entire front. 
Little Collett Munger blew in to see me one 
day, and after listening with undisguised 
horror to my comments to the nurse went 
home to report, ‘‘Oh, mother! They 
painted Uncle Pat’s stomach with iodine 
clear up to his eyebrows.” 

If that is his childish idea of my figure, 
all right. I don’t hold any grudge against 
the boy, but despite every assurance that 
the interne is one of the best chaps in the 
world and a competent physician and a 
good man to his family and they need 
him—in spite of all that, I am waiting, yes, 
waiting. It may take me years to get even, 
but my doctor has given his solemn promise 
that, no matter what corner of the world I 
might be in, he will wire me should that 
interne ever require an operation, in order 
that I might hurry back and prepare him. 
You cannot imagine the almost holy satis- 
faction I get out of the thought. In my 
leisure moments I dream sweet dreams of 
standing over that bird with a whitewash 
brush and a ninety-nine per cent solution. 


A Challenge Declined 


They tried to tell me, too, that the iodine 
had been the usual strength and the fault 
lay in my tender skin. Of course they 
would say that, for doctors always stick 
together. But the subtle compliment did 
not go down. It was gratifying to learn 
that I had a tummy surpassing the famous 
fifty-thousand-dollar one in the movies— 
was it her back?—anyhow, the news did 
not alleviate my sufferings. 

“You aren’t half so badly off as a nurse 
here in the hospital,’’ they asserted. ‘‘She 
had a tender skin, too, and she is in far 
worse shape than you.” 


“Ho, indeed! Is she? Fetch her in!” 
I cried indignantly. ‘“‘I don’t believe it. 
Fetch her in!” 


But they refused. They crawfished. 
They said: ‘Oh, she’s better now.” It was 
just like them to crawl out of it. 

They would not accept my challenge, 
but my nurse wheeled into my room one 
day a patient whose coming cut short my 
roarings and complaints—a little fellow 
about three years old, with laughing blue 
eyes and an adorable smile. His father and 
mother had been victims of the flu, and 
Edwin himself was afflicted with spinal 
trouble. For long weeks he had laid 
strapped to a board; for many weary, 
weary months he would continue to lie 
there; but never once since the doctor oper- 
ated had they heard a whimper out of him. 
On the contrary, his passage through the 
halls and wards was always like a flash of 
sunshine. 

When he entered my room and winked 
at me as he had been taught to do, and 
chirped “‘How do, Pat?” in his flutelike 
voice, I never felt so ashamed in my life. 
I wanted to turn my face to the wall. There 
he lay, a mere tot, cheerful in real suffering, 
while a hulking boob like myself had to 
groan and whine about an unimportant 
item like a burned tummy. I formed a vast 
respect for Edwin. My wife ought really to 
have brought me the toys instead of him— 
for he was the man of the pair. 

The way we live nowadays a next-door 
neighbor could pass away alone and friend- 
less without our knowing it, so one never 
realizes how much suffering there is round 
him until he spends a week or two in a hos- 
pital. You lie there in grateful languor; the 
door is open; suddenly you see a patient 
being wheeled along the hall from the oper- 
ating room. She is still with the stillness of 
death; there is a white cloth over her face; 
and you wonder. Or in the dead of night, 
when the whole great institution is hushed, 
comes an abrupt, subdued commotion at 
the elevators, a scurrying of nurses and 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Touch method operation 


20,000 fewer movements daily 
of eyes, head, and hands 


25 to 80 per cent greater speed 


50 per cent wider range of 
usefulness 
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and manufacturers, in 
numbers that seem to 
know no limit, are con- 
sistently turning to the 
Dalton with all their 
figure work. 


Their problems in- 
clude practically every sort of figuring 
found in modern business, from the sim- 
plest additions to the most com- 


The Dalton is able to render this 
unusual figuring service because it 
is an unusual figuring machine. 


The advantages of the Dalton 
have their origin in its exclusive 
construction and design. It is sim- 
ple—a machine with 10 keys only that any- 
one can learn to use in five minutes. Even 
the selection of columns is unnecessary— 
each figure is placed in its proper numeri- 
cal order by the machine itself. 


By reason of this simplicity every em- 
get * ployee in those estab- 
lishments where 
Daltons are installed 
readily becomes a com- 
petent figure-worker. 
The scientific arrange- 
ment of the Dalton’s 
10 keys makes it the 
natural touch-method machine. The 
fingers find the keys instinctively, without 
the help of the eye. 


This touch-method superiority has brought 
25 to 80 per cent greater speed to adding 
and calculating, and to operators it has 
brought relief from nerve-racking eye strain 
and premature mental fatigue. : 


The Dalton is not merely an adding and 
listing machine, nor is it exclusively a cal- 
culating machine—it is an adding and 
calculating machine, rendering a double 
service at a single cost. 


The Dalton adds, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides; figures frac- 
tions and percentages, computes 
interest and discounts, cross-foots, 
tabulates, makes out statements, 
and verifies invoices, making every 
multiplication and addition, fig- 
uring the discounts, printing the 
total, and rendering a complete physical 
audit. 


Dalton durability is established, and 
after-purchase service is 
available at all times to 
Dalton users every- 
where. 


Phone the Dalton 
Sales Agent in any 
of the 100 or more 
leading cities—have a 
Dalton brought to your store or office. 


It will cost you nothing to have a dem- 
onstration. Or write—our folders contain 
facts about the Dalton which every business 
man should know. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
141 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents for Canada, The United Typewriter Company, Toronto and Branches 
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MERY Shirts are worn 

on the smartest thor- 
oughfares; at exclusive 
clubs and fashionable 
gathering places. 


They hob-nob with the kind 


of apparel chosen by men who 
want the better sort of thing. 


The quality of fabrics 
and the finished tailoring 
of Emery Shirts are essen- 
tial to good form in dress. 


At better class shops, 
of course. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro. 
Inc. 


Makers of Emery Shirts 
and L. G. S. Pajamas 


Philadelphia 
Gna Neckbands 


are pre-shrunk and 
remain true to size. 
Your collar sets 
right. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
attendants to and fro to prepare the 
operating room, a flying whisper of “‘emer- 
gency case.”’ Then you hear moans, or a 
single piercing cry of agony; follows si- 
lence, blessed silence, and you know that 
merciful relief has been given the sufferer, 
and the surgeons are at work. 

In the corridors and on the lawn through- 
out the livelong day are patients in wheel 
chairs, white and weak, but thankful just 
to be alive. Some are muffled in blankets, 
some are almost buried in bandages. All 
seem patient, with that sublime fortitude 
to which mankind rises in times of stress. 
Watching them come and go, one realizes 
with a pang how pitifully insignificant are 
his own woes when weighed against those 
of his fellow men. One learns then, too, why 
wealthy men give of their means to hos- 
pitals and institutions of relief. I know of 
no form of philanthropy which brings such 
rich returns in human betterment. 

However, though at first one is content 
merely to be alive and bask in the warm 
light and take one’s fill of rest, the worries 
of everyday existence return as you grow 
stronger. You begin to fret about your 
affairs; you have time to reflect upon your 
meannesses and backslidings, on the things 
you have done and left undone; you realize 
that a long, forced absence from the game 
will play hob with your golf score. Then 
the world becomes a dreary void. 

A couple of sparrows had just started 
building a nest in a cornice above my win- 
dow, for spring was upon the land. During 
the first day the husband did very well—for 
a male. He would fly down to the street 
every few minutes and return with a straw, 
which his busy little wife would weave 
into the fabric of their projected home. He 
kept up this: work assiduously an entire 
forenoon, carrying straw after straw so 
quickly that one wondered where he found 
them. From time to time also his wife 
would drop down from their perch and re- 
turn with a choice bit of building material. 
All in all, prospects appeared bright for the 
couple. 

But in the afternoon I remarked that the 
husband was beginning to throw off on the 
job, and next morning it became painfully 
apparent that she had married a bum. The 
wife kept working as hard as ever on the 
nest, but when she would glance round for 
more material hubby wasn’t there with it. 
Then she would hop out on the jutting end 
of the cornice and gaze up and down the 
street for him. Finally he would appear, his 
bill empty. 

‘“Where’ve you been all this time?” she 
would demand. 

“Hunting for straws,” he would answer, 
avoiding her eye. 

““You’ve been down there fighting with 
those other sparrows in the road. Don’t 
deny it! That’s just like a man—leaving 
me here alone to slave and do all the work 
while you’re off having a good time. It 
would serve you right if I went home to 
mother.” 


Scar Against Scar 


Then he would grow loving and begin to 
make excuses and talk her into a good 
humor, and since they had been married so 
short a time he got away with this sort of 
stuff very creditably, so that each tiff ended 
in renewed billing. Back she would hop to 
her work, as happy as the dealer in a big 
jack pot, and for perhaps half an hour he 
would do his share like an honest citizen. 

However, he was naturally a loafer, and 
ornery. Instead of searching the roads and 
yards and byways for building material, 
that bird probably spent most of his time 
playing Kelley pool somewhere, or wasting 
his money at rummy with a lot of other 
useless males at the club. Wherever he 
spent it he did mighty little work—I could 
see that. For two hours she toiled back and 
forth from the nest, doubtless wondering 
as she did so what on earth had become of 
John. And there was John all the while, 
just out of sight round a stone trimming, 
preening his feathers comfortably in the 
sun. At this form of effort he was most in- 
dustrious, doubtless being troubled with 
cooties or something. 

In some directions John had positively 
human sagacity. The moment he would 
hear her stirring from the nest he would 
back completely from view and remain hid- 
den while she stared up and down the 
street, searching amid the brawlers and 
idlers for her bridegroom. And when he did 
decide to reappear, what a plausible yarn 
he had to tell about the wearing day he had 


put in at the office! Yet the : 
saw him do in eight hours of wate», 
to dart out and pick a row with a 
sparrow that ventured to approacy 
five yards of the nest. Sometimes 
doubt that fighting is the highest» 
endeavor. . i 
As soon as an appendicitis Patier j 
enough to receive visitors his frie}, 
have been operated on rush round 
of their scars. They come in andhs 


sooner do you start on a conscienti. 
rative of your experiences, worki 
the beginning of the trouble, eight 
years ago, to the present hour, thy 
burst into rhapsodies of the neat ji g 
geon did on them. They even want) { 
the scars. 

Two or three of my acquainta 
that, and it seemed extraordinar ty 
that persons of breeding could he jjjj 
such vulgar vanity. Besides th¢ | 
weren’t so much—not at all! Wai 
am able to get out to the golf cour; a 
and under the showers, and [’ll jy 
comers what a real scar is. . & 

To a person who ordinarily kee { 
busy the period of early convalese, 
joy. The pain is over; he is begijj 
feel the promptings of a twelve-/} 
appetite; and he has nothing tolo 
take it easy and receive callers and 


Midnight, the Alibi sau 


And it is amazing how many iter 
terest an average newspaper contaii j 
know where to look for them. Fj 
brindle pups to the latest case oa 
bumping off a husband because he Wu 
take her to the movies—a Texas juy 
over this pitiful tale and returned 
of justifiable homicide—I read the ; 
the last word. 

One dispatch particularly grippecn 
it is so rare in these days of exagir; 
and propaganda and straichtae 

d a man of conscientious, tep 
statement. Here it is: | 


“‘ ABILENE, TEXAS.—A peculiar ] 
enon occurred near Nugent, eBputt 
miles northeast of here, last night, 
cyclone descended into a pastu, 
catching seven rabbits in its whirl 9 
skins from them. There was no })] 
damage, as the cyclone descended ia 
ture. | 
“Will Myatt, a farmer in the 1 
section, vouches for the statemenia 
the skinning of the rabbits.” 


One of these days I intend to jj 
touch with Will. A man like him f: 
ture in politics or something. 

Eating and resting and sleeping: 
grand life while it lasts. And forn 
your striving existence you are a pi. 
boy, the way they fuss over you! Y 
only to express a wish, and an a? 
nurse hurries to fulfill it. Your we 
bring you cigars, and even hold a1 
while you light one, so help me! > 
body humors your lightest whim. 
wish for a book or a magazine you hie 
to glance toward it and somebodyp 
it in your hands. 

“He'll be so spoiled there won't 
living with him,” declares your nex) 
but you don’t pay any mind, as thea 
say, for everything is running yo 
now. Even your men friends inqu 
iously what they can do, and expres! 
ness to execute your errands and at” 
your affairs. You realize that one |‘ 
days, after you have run the priviZ 
an invalid into the ground, when y 
guidly intimate to an acquaintan} 
you would like to get a look at th 
paper on yonder table, he will re’ 
it yourself, you big stiff!” But 
pect is still in the distance and ¢ 
no concern. Convalescence Is : 
time. : f 

One of the orderlies was a ge 
who bore the nickname of Midn 
sibly his color had something 
this cognomen—I suspected s0 
outset. His first words to me w 
you growed together yet, boss? 

Midnight was a spirited cor 
alist, but as a worker he b 
Mrs. Sparrow’s husband. In 
whenever they wanted him f 
Midnight just wasn’t there, an 
find him in a linen closet or 
that offered opportunity for reflec 

(Concluded on Page 147, 


(Concluded from Page 144) 
e, For Midnight was no mean psy- 
. He had gauged mankind; he had 
the human heart, and the work- 
f the feminine mind were as an open 
to him. 
sunshiny morning he came whistling 
ay room, clad in an eighty-dollar suit 
: silk shirt with the prettiest wide 
and yellow stripes imaginable, so I 
the wherefore of the jazz spirits. 
w they doctored the alcohol in that 
‘al to discourage the Steve Brodies, 
yerefore Midnight’s exhilaration must 
tural. 
“ell, suh, this is my day off, and my 
in town. And say, Mistah Geo’ge, 
the prettiest thing you ever did see! 
ean! Wow! I aim to take this along 
ne.” 
ihe fished from his pocket a clasp 
that looked like a young scythe. My 
ity was stirred. Of course I knew 
vutlery and small arms figured in the 
al relations of our colored brethren, 
had never suspected they constituted 
| to wooing. 
tell you what, Mistah Geo’ge,”’ he ex- 
id, ‘when a woman loves a man right 
it; ust naturally ain’t safe foh him to 
her without a gun or a knife.” 
ew days later he appeared depressed 
clined tobe moody. Again Iinquired: 


tecome?”’ 
h-h-h-h!’”’ And he shuddered vio- 
, rolling his eyes. ‘I seen a monkey 
day at the Zoo. They let me put my 
on him.”” He shivered at the recollec- 
“By’ry time I looked at that theah 
iI had a dumb chill—he was so much 
ie. Oh-h-h-h!”’ 
Midnight had a weakness it was a cer- 
ibsent-mindedness as regards trays. 
ames he toted in my breakfast or 
, On such occasions he would always 
to draw up a table to the bedside and 
stand there, helplessly gazing about 
0 a place to deposit the load. Each 
1e wanted to set the tray across my 
ction until he cleared the table and 
‘patent that he considered my objec- 
finical in the extreme. 


John’s Narrow Escape 


in 
;one guards that area after an opera- 
It is so sensitive that a visitor can 
you shrink by even glancing toward 
2d. I verily believe that if a rabbit 
0 cast a hostile eye toward his waist- 
nM appendicitis patient would burst 
ears. 

‘ten days I stayed in the hospital, 
Jed daily by friends who would cite 
ise of Bill So-and-So, who had been 
0 leave four days after his operation. 
ut, of course, it always takes longer for 
ople to heal,’”’ they would add consol- 
Always and always that insult! 

had a case once—you remember 
t Towns, son of old Max—certainly 
0,” said my medico. ‘ Well, I had to 
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take out his appendix some years ago. He 

was one of the thin kind. Thirty-six hours 

after the operation he got up when the 

nurse was out, stole his clothes and went 

over to a beer garden near the hospital and 

pres a ham sandwich and a bottle of 
eer.” 

“Indeed? Where is he buried?” I asked 
sympathetically. 

“He isn’t buried. He never even had a 
setback.” 

It was my turn now. 

“‘Do you remember John, who used to 
be door porter at the old club?” 

“Certainly. Treated him for tonsilitis.”’ 
Doctors always remember people by their 
ailments. 

“Well, he had an attack of appendicitis 
once, too, and they whisked him to the 
hospital. John was mighty sick, but he 
didn’t intend to have any cutting done, so 
when he heard an interne say they would 
operate next morning he was scared. He 
was sure enough scared. They had taken 
away his clothes—he had nothing on except 
a nightie. But he sneaked out that night, 
John did, slid down a waterspout and ran 
home. And he has never been sick from that 
day to this. Yah! Smarty!” 

“We'll get him yet,’ said the doctor 
grimly. 

John is now in the movie business some- 
where. I write this as a warning, for next 
time there may not be a waterspout handy. 


Freedom for Women! 


How distant the floor looked when they 
let me get out of bed for the first time! It 
was a mile away, and something had gone 
wrong with my knees. But I was trim and 
taut as regards my waistline, for they had 
put a belt on me. It was one of those elastic 
devices which grip, and it imparted to my 
shape the stream lines technically described 
as stylish stout. 

But, oh, the tortures I’ have endured 
from that fiendish contrivance!—constant 
torment from the moment I don it in the 
morning until I tear it off at night. Now I 
know why women like to get into some- 
thing loose. But not one of them has got 
anything on me when it comes to early 
peeling. 

The belt has had one good effect, how- 
ever: it has made me a more ardent suf- 
fragette. Yes, sir; I’m for greater freedom 
for women, and I move we start with the 
corset. 

I can now walk about and drive my car. 
Life is losing some of its joyousness be- 
cause every day my excuse for not working 
grows slimmer. Some fine morning the boss 
is going to say: “Here, you’ve loafed long 
enough!”’ 

But at least I have had ten days of pet- 
ting. And there is always the comforting 
thought that good will ultimately prevail. 
A dear old lady of my acquaintance voiced 
this possibility when she remarked on hear- 
ing of my operation: ‘Well, I do hope it 
makes him a better man.” 
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Style CQ 329 
U.S. Price $9.50 
Canada $13.50 


Give Them 
Good Light 


Get your ities Lite Lamp today. 


Use it this evening. The whole family 
will be delighted with it. Because the Quick- 
Lite is a “‘homey”’ light. 


It always brings brightness, good 
cheer, eye-comfort and happy contentment to 
every family circle. 


It gives such a flood of clear, strong, 
steady and pure-white light that “‘Father”’ can 
read the whole evening thru without having to 
stare and squint to make out the words. 


And this light is so soft and smooth and 
natural in quality that ‘‘Mother”’ can do her 
finest needle work or match the most delicate 
colors. The children can play or study under 
the kindly glow of the Quick-Lite without 
injuring their eyes in the least. 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


Lamps and lanterns 


For general use about the house the 
Quick-Lite Lamp is the finest kind of a light. 


And for all outdoor night work the Quick-Lite 
Lantern is just what you need. Built on the same principle 
as the Lamp—gives same wonderful light at same low cost. 
A regular daylight maker for any job any night, in cellars, 
garages, store-rooms, drive- ways, factories, loading 
docks; for all ‘‘after sundown” farm work — feeding, 
hauling, grinding, ditching, building, plowing, milking, etc. 


More than 15,000 Merchants now sell Quick-Lites. 


In the event your dealer hasn’t them on sale as 
yet, please send his name to our Dept. P-37. 


The @leman lamp ©. 


Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Chicago 


300 Candle-Power of pure 
white, brilliant light. 


Brighter than 20 old style 
oil lamps or lanterns. 


Make and burn their own 
gas from common gasoline. 


No greasy wicks to trim; 
no dirty chimneys to wash. 


Can’t spill fuel or explode 
—even if tipped over. 


Give 48 hours’ brilliant ser- 
vice per gallon of fuel used. 


Built of Brass, heavily nick- 
eled. Tested and guaranteed. 


Lamp has Universal Shade 
Holder, fits many shades. 


Lantern has Mica Globe 
with metalreflector. Is wind- 
proof and bug-proof. 
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You Have Neve 


UT if you will give a Champioi 
‘No. 3450 Insulator this test yor 
will find that the Insulator can be suc 
cessfully driven into a solid bar of leal 


without cracking or injuring the Ir 


sulator in the slightest. | | 
Our No. 3450 Insulator, the four 


dation of all genuine Champion Spar 
Plugs, has been perfected until it wil 
stand up under abnormal conditions- 
conditions far more severe than tho¢ 
encountered in ordinary usage. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insulatr 


Champion Spark Plu 


Champion Spark Plug Com" 
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xe with a formal deliberation. But 
soe of English blackguard I’ve pic- 
‘oes not care who he marries or how 
yrovided there’s a little money in it. 
jich a man could fool Agnes more 
|; han the type of American she under- 
” 
ert nodded. 
ke her think he was a lord or some- 
¢n wrong at home. I knowgthose 
7” 


}, and when he got tired of her make 
with her somehow. She’d be found 
» up in her house, or drowned while 
fr, or fall off a houseboat or some- 
2 It’s done. They usually manage to 
sir necks into the noose sooner or 
But the weak point of criminals like 
jusually some other woman, and to- 
j’m the bait. ‘The bleating of the 
racts the tiger.’”’ 
gert looked at her in a sort of fear- 
dmiration. Nita was perhaps, de- 
Ee traveling dress, the showiest girl 
jmful of such. Her red hair was full 
ulsing lights and there were pale 
her tawny eyes. Her small, even, 
¢ teeth flashed as the red lips curled 
(yer them, and there was an abrupt 
‘| turn to the corners of her mouth 
»zave her provocative smile the invi- 
Jof a bacchante. Her face had not 
uancy of Agnes’, because there was 
r about it either infantile or Ar- 
- no hint of the ingénue. Its indica- 
were more of a mocking worldly 
|, and the features were cleanly cut 
sitive, with a straight nose, firm 
ze, to which the surrounding config- 
n gave a 
sé expres- 
aich it did 
tually pos- 
it struck 
£ suddenly 
Nita was 
ian pretty; 
2 possessed 
beauty, 


‘stinctively 
she would 
dangerous, 


1 itself, 
ike her broth- 
more Anglo than 
She impressed 
3 strong, fearless, 
e and resourceful. 
‘ymphlike allure 
‘be purely a pose, and it oc- 
'to him that in the present 
| instance there would not be 
imit to the game she played. 
iw old are you, Nita?’”’ he asked. 
yenty-five. And you?” 
venty-six. I wonder what sort 
you’ve had?” 
perfectly finished course in getting 
fornothing. You see, Calvert, we’ve 
vasters in my family—always a little 
| our income, and each month’s bal- 
n the debit side, so we’ve had to get 
we could how we could. There are 
nds of Americans of our class—those 
ay too much for everything they get 
lose who get a lot without paying 
of anything. I’ve belonged to the 
for the past ten years. It’s not very 
f you happen to be decorative and 
‘our wits about you.” 
lat’s a combination that can get a 
1 pretty far,” said Calvert. 
‘t unless she pays something, some- 
if only a bit on her bill. Marriage 
t count, of course, because it’s too 
and the other thing doesn’t count, 
ie that’s even easier. To manage with- 
ther, and no money to speak of, re- 
a good deal of finesse and a lot more 
ntempt. The sort of things I could 


a fort living at respectably are de- 


1¢for that very reason, unless I want 
what little social position I’ve 
t. I might be poor and fast and keep 
ig in the same class, but to be poor 
*spectable means dropping out.” 
hat did you do in the war?” Calvert 
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“T’ll tell you some other time.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Tf you insist. I was a special agent of 
the O. N. I. in London. It was a singular 
position, but I just happened to be fitted 
for it and they took me on. To put it 
plainly and brutally, I was what might be 
called a parlor spy—and my activities 
were not directed against the Germans.” 

“‘T think I understand. There was quite 
a lot of missionary work to be done among 
the Allies.”’ 

“Yes. So you see this sort of thing is not 
entirely new. Some day I may tell you 
some stories, Calvert, that will make our 
present association seem like a little boy 
and girl playing house under the piano,” 

“And you never got caught in the cogs?” 

“No, but I’ve had some awfully close 
squeaks. Excuse me for asking, but is this 
supposed to be good food?” 

‘Well, the cooking is good, so we mustn’t 
be too fussy about what’s under the sauce.” 

“In America,” said Nita, “the food is 
splendid and the cooking rotten. Over 
here the food is rotten and the cooking 
good. America has really the best of it, 
because you might go to market and buy 
your things and eat them raw.” 


‘*She Was Explaining to Me in Her Demure Puritan Way What a Worthy Charity it Was 
When the Telephone Rang Somewhere’’ 


“You couldn’t do that over here,” said 
Calvert. “‘Your epicurean sense must be 
governed by the sauces and the price. 
Somehow the mind refuses to accept the 
idea of being poisoned by a plat that costs 
fifty francs.” 

They made a good dinner notwithstand- 
ing; then as it was nearly ten returned to 
Heming’s apartment. 

“‘T’ll take my fancy rags and go to the 
hotel and dress and come back in about an 
hour,” said Calvert. 

Nita made a gesture of impatience. 

“My word, buddy, if your first thought 
is going to be for the proprieties we shall 
never get anywhere with this case! What 
earthly difference does it make if you dress 
here?”’ 

“Jerry wouldn’t like it.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t he? Well, he would prob- 
ably like even less what I am prepared to 
do to clear his name—and mine—of the 
suspicion of a sordid, devilish crime. You 
can dress here in the dining room. Anyhow, 
I shall have in the concierge’s wife to lend 
me a hand. Just remember we are not 
doing this entirely for fun.” 

She stepped to the door of her brother’s 
bedroom. 

“Jerry is very comfy here,’’ she began, 
then paused at the frown on Calvert’s face. 


‘“What’s the matter?’’ she demanded chal- 
lengingly. 

““Oh—nothing! 
bed——.”’ 

“Well, what about it? 
brass beds?” 

“Tt just struck me that it’s exactly like 
the bed Hazard was murdered on,” 

“What?” 

Nita glanced at the piece of furniture, 
one of the earlier-model brass bedsteads, 
square of design, with a good many bars 
and rods and high head and foot posts with 
big round knobs—all very decorative and 
ornate, as were such designs 
before being simplified by a 
single curved frame. 

Nita now looked from this 
bed to Calvert, and he was 
surprised at the expression of 
excitement in her 
face. He regret- 
ted having made 
the comparison. 4 


But that big brass 


Don’t you like 


“But I thought i ig 


you said the room 
was furnished 
with heavy old 
pieces?” 
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“They were—all but the bed. That was 
one of these brass things, and I remember 
it struck me as incongruous. I’m sorry I 
mentioned it, Nita.”’ 

She stared at him with so curious an 
expression that Calvert was puzzled. A 
straight line had drawn itself down be- 
tween her brows, her lids were narrowed 
and there was an amber gleam in her eyes. 

“Well, I’m not,’’ she muttered, and 
looked at the bed as though its glittering 
brasswork had hypnotized her. 

“‘T didn’t mean to give you the creeps,” 
said Calvert. 

“You haven’t, my little boy. No fear. 
You’ve given me something else—an idea. 
More than that—a clew.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Nita ignored the question. It was evi- 
dent to Calvert that his casual mention of 
the similarity of the beds had suggested 
something of intense importance to her 
mind. 

“Tell me, Calvert,” said she, “did you 
notice anything peculiar about that bed? 
Anything out of place?” 

“No. What, for instance?” 

‘“Was any feature of it lacking?” 

“Not that I discovered. What are you 
driving at, Nita?”’ 

She drew a deep breath. 
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“Oh—nothing! I’d rather not say just 
yet if you don’t mind.” 

“But Ido mind. I think that we ought 
to pool our ideas about this case.” 

“T’ll tell you later, Calvert. Please don’t 
say anything more about it just now. I’ve 
got a perfectly good reason. Now take 
your things and go into the dining room— 
and please ask the concierge’s wife to come 
to me in about fifteen minutes.” 

Nettled and a little sulky at what seemed 
to be her unnecessary air of mystery, Cal- 
vert did as she asked. His costume, like 
Nita’s, was a new one, never yet worn, 

made for an amateur 

repetition of Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream 

to be given just before 

the war at a big cha- 

i teau, and Calvert re- 
iG flected sadly that the 
i? poor Oberon destined 

to wear it might now be 
lying under some 
“bank where the wild 
thyme blows” in the 
Argonne Forest. It 
was actually too small 
for him, but the green- 
silk maillot was ca- 
pable of unlimited 
stretching, which as a 
matter of fact gave its 
texture a finer quality. 

It was a pretty cos- 
tume, and becoming to 
a young man of Cal- 
vert’s well proportioned 
and athletic build and 
~» a muscular develop- 
ment which was the 
symmetrical one of a 
woodsman or Indian 
rather than the exag- 
gerated and ab- 
normal sort of a 
weight lifter or 
artificially devel- 
oped athlete. 
The tights were a 
pleasing shade of 
- early spring foli- 
/ age, happily in 
keeping with the 
season, and from 
a broad belt of 
fine leather imi- 
tating birch bark 
there hung half- 
way down his 
thighs long 
pointed leaves 
like those of flag. His shoes were 
fortunately well fitting, of soft 
morocco leather with long, up- 
turned, sharp-pointed toes. 
Round his neck was a gold chain from 
which hung a big five-pointed star of paste 
jewels, and there was a crown made to 
imitate a columbine, of which the points 
were jeweled with rubies and sapphires. 
He had also a jeweled dagger, and carried 
in his hand a long slender spear imitat- 
ing a bulrush. It was altogether a most 
charming costume, and Calvert was mildly 
pleased with its effect. 

He had not examined Nita’s, and was un- 
prepared for the exquisite and rather star- 
tling figure which presently revealed itself. 
There came a knock on the glass door 
between the dining room and the little salon, 
and flinging them open to stand back with 
a sweeping bow Calvert paused in the 
midst of this courtly gesture with a gasp 
of admiration, not entirely devoid of dis- 
may, or rather a sort of semishocked aston- 
ishment. For the sudden transformation 
of a pretty girl in a trim tailored suit into 
the fairy queen Titania would have given 
a thrill even to a hardened and cynically 
critical stage manager. 

For Titania appeared to be clothed prin- 
cipally in a large flame-colored lily, held at 
the waist with an impression of insecurity 
by a twisted ivy vine, the corolla down- 
ward, and its points a little below the bare, 
pink, dimpled knees. The slippers were in 
imitation of the old-fashioned flowers of 
that name and secured by bands of gold 
tape covered with dewdrops and crossing 
over her straight round legs to be secured 
just above the calf. Throat and shoulders 
and arms and back were entirely bare, of a 
dazzling whiteness, and her wavy hair, 
which would have been too long and heavy 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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Note the broad road pattern 
of the Super-Tread Tire 
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It you own a car, here is the tire youll want 
to buy; it will save you money 


. THERE’S only one reason why you change now and then from one good 
make of tires to another: you hope you'll get more mileage. We’ve found 
a way to increase mileage in a tire. It is based on a scientific study of tire- 
wear; and a new principle of tread-construction to meet that condition. 


Gates Super-Tread Tires give you a proper tread-contact with the road— 
the scientific way to give a tire endurance. 


A narrow tread-contact, such as the ordinary tire gives you, means shorter 
life than a broad contact. (See the diagrams below.) Gates Super-Tread 
Tires give a broad contact; give more support to the load, better resistance 
to shock, less strain on the side-walls. Weakened side-walls, due to the con- 
| stant flexing, do more to shorten tire-life than any other one thing. There’s 
where your blow-out comes. 


The Gates engineering principle of tread design overcomes these weak- 
nesses and adds mileage. We believe you'll see at a glance that the principle 
is right. 
The Gates agency offers an unusual op- 
portunity for the right kind of dealers 


| 
| GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLORADO 


Makers of 
Gates Tested Tubes Gates Half Sole Tires 
Gates Vulco Cord Belts 


The diagram at the left is a cross section of the 
ordinarytire. Itshowsthenarrowtread-contact 
in travel. In the diagram at the right you see 
the broad tread-contact of the Gates Super- 
Tread Tire. This is the scientific design’ that 
gives better support for the tire and less strain 
and stress on the side-walls. The result is much 
longer wear. 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
if let down, was caught up and held partly 
by a coronet, so that even so confined it fell 
in ripples almost to her waist. 

The purpose of the costume had been to 
give an impression of a flower sparkling 
with dewdrops, so that these were the pre- 
vailing note—on the toes of the slippers, 
and the points of the lily petals, which were 
slashed up between, and on the crown it- 
self, in the front of which was set a paste 
emerald. She carried a baguette magique, 
or fairy wand, on the tip of which was a big 
glittering star. 

Calvert scarcely dared to look at her. 
He had witnessed a good many students’ 
and other balls and carnivals, but it seemed 
to him that he had never beheld anything 
more ravishing, not only in physical per- 
sonality but in the delicious suggestion of 
freshness and spring fragrance. Perhaps to 
the ultra-critical eye Nita’s contours might 
have been too rounded for the conception 
of an ethereal fairy queen, but she seemed 
to compensate for this in the taper of her 
limbs and a suppleness of girlhood. 

“My word!” gasped Calvert. “‘ You look 
like a lily soaked in nectar. I say, though, 
Nita, you believe in being thorough, don’t 
you?”’ 

She gave him her dazzling smile. 

“T try to be consistent,’’ said she. ‘‘ You 
look extremely nice and woodsy yourself. 
Was I right in saying they’d never have the 
nerve to keep us out?” 

‘Tf I were the floor committee,’ Calvert 
answered, ‘‘I’d pay you your weight in 
louis—if there were such things now—to 
have youin. But wasn’t there a maillot to 
go with it?” 

“Yes, but it’s no part of my plan to fool 
with flesh tights and silly draperies at this 
particular moment. I’m not doing this for 
fun. I’m out tostalk my prey. Agnes with 
her Columbine costume will have to show 
some speed to compete with this, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

Calvert shook his head. 

“‘T hope you don’t bust up the show be- 
fore you mark your quarry.” 

She slipped on her black mask, and her 
clear amber eyes gleamed through the 
almond-shaped apertures with a curious 
malice, intoxicating and unearthly, as 
though the eyes themselves had been 
treated with some artifice. 

“The disguise is complete,”’ said Calvert, 
“because the upper part of your face is the 
serious part and your mouth and chin and 
the tip of your nose have got the nymph 
qualities. But you must be mighty careful 
that your mask doesn’t slip.” 

“Tt’s well secured,” she answered, “‘and 
there’s a sort of unwritten law at mas- 
querades, no matter how boisterous, that 
the one thing which can’t be done is to 
unmask a person.” 

Calvert nodded. 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘they’d throw anybody 
out for that. I don’t think you’ll have 
much trouble, though, in swapping faces 
with this thug.” 

“Do you know the new dances, my 
king?” Nita asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’m no Fokine, but I can 
make a good enough stab at it.” 

Nita surveyed him critically. 

“Your costume is charming,” said she, 
“but it’s really not much of a disguise. 
Perhaps the best way would be not to 
attempt any with Agnes. I think you had 
better let her guess who you are at once, 
and tell her that your partner is a frisky 
young English lady of title who is out for a 
good time and has a little stable of her own. 
She will pass that to her beau, and if he’s 
what I think it will make him all the 
keener. This will probably be a very wild 
party, Calvert, but I don’t think it will be 
rough like the Quat’z Arts, and the Bal des 
Internes. There will be too many swells. 
Well, don’t you think you might tell the 
concierge to get us a taxi? It’s after 
eleven.”’ 

Calvert slipped on his mask and dom- 
ino and went out. The concierge had not 
yet gone tobed. Reéntering, he found Nita 
looking thoughtfully at a small automatic 
pistol. 

“T don’t think that I shall need this,” 
said she, “‘but I’m taking it on the off 
chance.” 

“How can you carry it? You’ve hardly 
got clothes enough to cover it up.” 

“Oh, shame! I’ve got on a money belt 
and there’s a little chamois holster for it.” 

“Won't it be felt in dancing?”’ 

“T’ll have to take a chance.” 

“But what could possibly happen for 
you to need it?”’ 
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“T don’t know—but then one never 
knows. I think I’ll take it to be on the 
safe side.” 

They heard the taxi draw up and went 
out. It struck Calvert rather oddly that 
despite the fact of his having served through 
the war, here for the first time was real 
adventure. It is probable that many sol- 
diers have had this feeling, the battle to 
many of them having been less adventure 
than a sort of grim and deadly business more 
horrible than thrilling, and its conditions 
such as rob it of all pleasurable glamour. 
For young men strict adventure requires 
romance, and romance in its turn requires 
the everlasting girl. And here it had all 
been so unexpected—romance striking 
down out of a clear sky with its concomi- 
tant purposeful objective. 

It is doubtful if Calvert could have en- 
joyed the adventure otherwise. Though of 
Continental education, his inherent princi- 
ples were American rather than European, 
and the idea of going to such a ball as this 
with the sister of his friend in a costume 
befitting a model or cocctte would have 
offended his sense of decency—made him 
ashamed for himself and for her, given him 
a sense of conduct unworthy a gentleman. 
In the present situation it was saved from 
this by its deadly and vitally important 
motive to bring to justice an assassin of the 
most brutal type, which is the assassin for 
money gain; to clear the fair names of two 
brave men and to save from ruin an inno- 
cent, ignorant girl who had bravely played 
her part. It seemed worth almost any 
risk of safety or reputation or—what he 
was forced to admit to himself—a certain 
demoralization of his own peace of mind. 

For he could not deny that Nita was 
dangerously demoralizing and that despite 
his newly discovered sentiment for Isabel 
he could not be very much more associated 
with this dazzling and capable beauty 
without falling under her spell. It was not 
only the physical attraction of Juanita but 
her dominance of mind. She was compel- 
ling, magnetic, no doubt willful, and—he 
was inclined to fear—not overburdened 
with any great amount of scruples. She 
was a personality which might be counted 
upon to gain its ends with a reckless dis- 
regard of cost, and there had been an ex- 
pression in her eyes when they surveyed 
him in his charming costume which made 
him feel that she found him infinitely to her 
taste. She recognized in him not only the 
soldier but the gentleman—and the master 
of himself. Many more episodes like this, 
Calvert felt, would generate a new and 
potent factor. 

They went out and got into the cab. The 
night was balmy, the streets fairly well 
lighted and thronging with a laughing, 
murmuring crowd, all apparently intent 
upon the same pursuit—that of reckless 
pleasure. Such was the whole atmosphere 
of this pleasure city, which so shortly be- 


fore had been hushed and breathless with - 


promise of destruction, the skies above it 
seared with searchlights and the furtive 
winking sparks of guardian airplanes, de- 
spite which its streets now boomed and 
crashed and random.houses shivered with 
the explosion of falling bombs, now rocked 
in a sort of maudlin chaos of libertinism. 
It was as though a swift reprieve had been 
followed by a hysteric outburst of volup- 
tuous license. Theaters and dance halls 
and other places of gayety overflowed into 
the broad boulevards a mob of perpetual 
revelers. Hectic indulgences infiltrated 
with crime surged and poured and formed 
their eddies and vortices in a manner still 
suggestive of war, while Paris unconquered 
by the enemy seemed now to be conquered 
by its own victorious hosts and those help- 
less ones for whom they had so valiantly 
struggled. It was like a nation consuming 
itself; like a person in the throes of tuber- 
culosis, spending the last of his fevered 
strength in the wild, heedless pursuit of 
sensual consciousness, not greatly caring if 
stricken down in the gray dawn to come. 

But though all this passed vaguely 
through Calvert’s mind, he cannot be said 
actually to have protested it. The lurching 
of the cab threw him and Nita frequently 
together in a rough, caressing way, and it 
suddenly came over Calvert that for the 
first time he was actually taking his share 
in the city’s madness. 

Previous to this night he had gone about 
more in a curiously observing way, in the 
movement but not of it, because his nature 
being far from a Latin one he had found it 
impossible to pass swiftly from the harsh 
actualities of war to this sham exuber- 
ance of false peace, badly indulged in by 
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people rendered heedless by ruin and dis- 
orientation. For the first time now he felt 
the actual desire to enjoy, to revel with 
the crowd, to revel with Nita, cast off the 
lines which bound him by principles less 
the result of education than heredity. He 
was rather like a cartridge of high explosive 
which needed only the spark of the ful- 
minate to explode. 

This tension grew when presently he felt 
a warm small. hand steal into his, and a 


shoulder of which the separating fabric was © 


imperceptible pressed against him. 

“You are a dear, Calvert,” Nita mur- 
mured. “I don’t believe you’ve ever done 
a really wrong thing in your life.” 

“T can’t claim so much as that,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘but I’ve always been some- 
thing of an_idealist, and that gets in the 
way of a lot of fun.” 

“Tt concentrates it when the time comes.. 

I think I’m that myself. It’s merely saving 
your cake instead of nibbling it round the 
edges.”’ 
“Tt would be sad, though, to save it until 
it got stale,” Calvert answered. “I think 
you’d better let go my hand, Nita. You’re 
taking my mind off detecting.” 

“Glad of it. I’m beginning to hate this 
job. Weshould have had a cocktail or two 
before we started.” 

“That might have interfered with the 
start. We can stop and get one if you like.” 

“All right—tell him to stop in front of 
Weber’s. The garcon can serve us without 
our getting out. You see, Calvert, when 
you’re acting a part it’s tremendously im- 
portant to feel that part from beginning to 
end. Before you can hope to fool clever 
people you have got to put yourself under 
the influence of the character you are im- 
personating. Otherwise you’re sure to 
strike some false note, or if not that per- 
haps it’s a sort of a telepathic radio of 
warning that you’re a fake. It’s that which 
makes the difference between the convinc- 
ing actress who has the sympathy of her 
audience and the other who can’t possibly 
put it across. To-night I’m a fast young 
society woman on a spree, out looking for 
trouble, and I want to play up to the réle.”’ 

“It is a little hard in cold blood,” Cal- 
vert admitted. 

‘Well, it’s not precisely hard, but I want 
to be sure to strike the right key at the very 
beginning, and to do that I’ll need two or 
three drinks.” 

““There’ll be plenty there,’’ said Calvert. 
“You know you’ve got to keep your head.” 

Nita laughed. 

“Tn this sort of a game I’m playing it’s 
rather a good thing to start in before the 
rest of the crowd, or at least to give that 
impression, and then begin to cut off as they 
are getting started. There’s nothing so 
disarming as to think the person with 
whom you have to deal is a bit drunk. Be- 
sides, as a matter of fact, it would take the 
chill off this costume of mine a little.” 

Calvert told the driver to stop in front of 
the big café, and summoning the waiter he 
was served with a rather better French con- 
ception of a cocktail than at most boule- 
vard cafés. Then threading its way through 
the boulevard crowds their taxi presently 
drew up at the door of the big skating rink 
where the bal des jockeys was being held. 
Apparently the affair had—as they ex- 
pected—a certain fashionable patronage, 
for there were a number of big private cars 
waiting their turns, and the voices and 
laughter and the expressions of the masks 
and dominos going in were not those of 
vulgar folk. Couples and parties were 
arriving continuously, and Calvert getting 
the ear of a floor official explained that the 
tickets promised them had not been de- 
livered up to eleven o’clock, but that he 
would be glad to pay their value, when the 
money might or might not be refunded as 
the floor committee saw fit. 

“Bon dieu!” protested the man. “You 
are the sixteenth who has told me the 
same, and the floor is apt to be over- 
crowded.” 

“Tt would be a shame to turn us away,” 
said Calvert, ““when we have been to such 
pains and expense in the matter of cos- 
tumes.”’ 

And to verify his statement he slipped 
out of his domino, Nita doing the same. 
The man gave her a glance and flung up 
his hands. ‘“‘Sapristi, monsieur, but I be- 
lieve you!”’ he exclaimed. “One moment! 
I will call my confrére, who is a judge.” 

He dashed to the rear in search of the 
arbiter elegantiarum. Nita stood lightly 
poised, charming, insouciant, smiling under 
the rim of her mask at the glances and 
admiring remarks projected toward her. 


‘ stantly on her guard. Nita was begin 
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‘Two hundred francs, please,” ga‘ 
peioleur, and they found themsely, 
side. 

They checked their dominos and ry 
between the portiéres to the midst o; 
a scene as neither had ever previous] 
nessed, despite a considerable experies 
balls and carnivals. 

The big rink was brilliantly lis 
caparisoned with Allied bunting an 
lands and streamers in colors of the 
ent racing stables, with pennants of wh; 
of the Grand Prix and other races eo 
a period of years. Across the far id 
tribune in miniature of Longcham)h 
been erected, and in the center of | 
huge orchestra was blaring out a piey; 
nounced upon a placard as “Le <y, 
Along one side of the wall was a ry 
betting booths precisely like those | 
paris mutuels, these with their racy 
billets, variously numbered in the 


roll of honor, and occasionally wre 
portraits of well-known horses whi 


come to fall upon the field of 
“‘Perroquet, mort sur le champ d’ 
Coquette, blessée a Soissons.”’ And } 
the Martell stables the portrait of a} 
lar jockey, ‘“‘Alec Barter, winner ¢: 
Grand Prix du _ Steeplechase—A1> 
June, 1914; died gloriously for his con; 
at Mons, September, 1914.” Therey 
also mountings on which were saddle 
bridles of historic significance in the en 
of the turf. 4 
“We might have saved oursely 
worry over this thing being shoddy,'s 
Nita, “but then the French seldom di 
thing which is that, no matter whin 
else it may or may not be. Bu 
some of these girls’’—she gave a gasp‘ 
it’s like this before midnight, what 
be by three o’clock? I seem destinl 
keep on feeling like an Eskimo.” | 
“You precisely fill the desire of thes 
agement,” said Calvert, “‘which 
beauty of person and costume. A 1a 
naked girl is no treat to this sophistat 
crowd. They try for artistic brilli: 
not mere voluptuous sensuality. 
Frenchmen out of ten would look lonir 
a prettily costumed woman than at 0) 
costumed at all.” Ss 
The vast floor was filling rapidly. 
the wall opposite the betting booths 2 
bar flanked by heavily laden shelve 
waiters in jockey costume, and in fr’ 
it a number of small tables; but the 
not as yet much patronage, most 
arriving guests having dined late an 
Overhead a great horseshoe with 
colored lights winking through la 
mistletoe gave pulses of color. —_ 
“We're going to have a job spti 
Agnes,” said Nita. “I’ve countect 
Columbines already, but none of jh 
seems quite her build.’ 7 
“T think I’ll be able to pick out hr 
cort,’’ said Calvert. ‘‘He’s tall and 
shouldered and will probably havea | 
striking costume. Let’s dance round 
They made the turn of the big rin | 
floor of which was perfect, and for thn 
ment it is probable that both in the 


from the moment of her meeting wit 
vert she had felt in him a friendly,'0 
radely attitude which was neither § 
nor brotherly nor of the dutiful sort ™ 
might be expected to show the sister: 
late brother officer—a friend her! 
stranger; but rather the chivaizou's 
which is natural and boyish and pecté 
endearing to a girl who from adult h 
been obliged by circumstance to be 


to feel that with him she would bi 
fectly safe from everybody, 

cluded, but possibly not herself. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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jnthim better with every passing mo- 


q) blatant clamor ceased, to be fol- 
Sb some real music, tuneful and 
val They drifted round the big place, 
ita or the moment putting aside her 
‘ in sheer enjoyment. But Calvert’s 
‘gvere watchful, and suddenly he 
‘op J, Slipping her hand over his arm. 
“ere she is,’”’ said he, “near the en- 
I knew she wouldn’t be hard to 
’ 


followed his eyes and saw a Colum- 
ye Classic ballet costume standing by 
»,e of a tall viking in a golden helm, 
n¢., and bare muscular arms encircled 
ot the elbow with heavy gold bands. 
ty ’s skin hung from his left shoulder, 
g were busked from the sandals up 
th rips of rawhide, while a heavy sword 
a rom his hip. It was a striking cos- 
m nda handsome one, with thestraight, 
» owerful figure in it—anything but 
4, onception of the murderous individ- 
y sysought. Moreover, it was such a 
stae as would scarcely have been 
« by a common man; correct in de- 
¢3 might have been worn by the hero 
Bing opera—a Siegfried or Lohengrin. 
p has his nerve to pose as a Wag- 
_ character at this moment,’ said 


well, Norway or Iceland isn’t 
What makes you think that’s 

a? She looked rather slender to me, 

diat’s a leggy girl.” 

“ender girls are sometimes that. I saw 
aen she came in, and she acted scared 


ior a moment, then gave Calvert’s 
1 little squeeze. 
“elieve you're right,”’ she murmured. 


Ly did so, cutting a ‘corner and so 
Vuvering as to keep the other couple 
‘for several moments. And then sus- 
»1 became certainty, for they heard the 
yabine say in accents unmistakably 
of the Maine coast and quite distinct 
‘other sections of New England in 
(strongly colonial-English inflection, 
ich are your stable colors, Howard?” 
jieard her escort answer, “‘That’s the 
rag just over the band—pale-blue 
range. 
fuessed right the very first time,” 
vered Calvert. 
‘oor Agnes! I’m afraid there’s a bad 
‘ahead for her.” 
‘@ music stopped and they walked 
toward the bar, already busy. Calvert 
ted a half bottle of champagne and 
lat the side of Nita, who perched her- 
mone of the high stools. 
Ve've got to plan this thing out a 
m@said he. “I can’t say I’m keen 
t having you mix it up with the 
ag Nita. What good is that going 


oe’ t know, but we can’t hope to get 
hing by thinking about him. You’ ll 
_to make yourself known to Agnes.” 
Think it’s safe?” 
Nhy not?” 
Jemight smell a rat.” 
Why should he? Most of the sports in 
3seem to be here.. What’s more natural 
that a young officer on leave should 
; to see the show?’ 
about yourself?’ 
Pell Agnes that you brought a sporty 
widow whose name would be mud 
was known she was here.” 
Phat’s no lie at any rate. But I fancy 
fe not the only one. Young English 
erican girls and married women 
a trick of sneaking off to these things 
before the war.” 
t’s not my own first offense. I went to 
duat’z Arts once, and it was worse than 
They’d rigged up a medieval castle 
@ moat and portcullis, and from time 
me they let down the bridge and a 
of men at arms would dash out and 
‘the girls and carry them inside, then 
, the bridge.’ 
‘can i imagine it. There'll be high pipe 
ore the evening’s over and the 
Beene begins to boil.” 
a can bring Agnes and me together.” 
she might recognize your voice.’ 
Yo danger,” said Nita. ‘I can disguise 
little and be awfully English. That 
ghannel drawl is second nature to me. 
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THE SATURDAY 


We can make a foursome of it and change 
partners. But there’s no hurry. Wait till 
he laps up a few drinks. Meantime we 
might as well enjoy ourselves. I must say 
I have a low taste for this sort of thing.” 

New arrivals were now pouring in, the 
floor was crowding and the hilarity seemed 
to increase with the force and volume of a 
big human dynamo of which the current 
was raised gradually notch by notch. Just 
as more sedate festivities begin with quiet 
decorum, a little stiff and formal, then, as 
the wine flows and tongues and minds are 
loosened, spirits rapidly thaw, so now on a 
more exaggerated seale the bal des jockeys 
began to get into its stride. Another or- 
chestra coming from some theater or con- 
cert took its place on the balcony at the far 
end from the first, so that the music became 
continuous, though not disagreeably in- 
tense, because of the huge dimensions of 
the place, the acoustics of which were good. 

The bartenders and waiters, costumed as 
jockeys in their various colors, were now 
rushing dementedly about, while the floor 
itself became a kaleidoscope of bright 
weaving colors. As the music never ceased 
there was opportunity and space for all to 
dance, and pleasure and spirits suppressed 
through past years of war burst out like a 
conflagration smothered but unquenched 
and smoldering on to generate explosive 
gases. Just as when skating a small space 
may be cleared here and there with an 
audience clustering to watch the evolutions 
of an expert, so here began to form these 
local amphitheaters with a ring clamoring 
hilarious approval to the most outrageous 
antics. And yet for all of this the riot was 
far from being at its height. 

“Good Lord!” said Calvert. “And to 
think that only a few months ago the 
greater part of this crowd was wallowing 
in the trenches and leading assaults and 
fighting hand to hand for the glory of God 
and country and the uplift of humanity!”’ 

“Tt’s terrific,’ Nita agreed. ‘‘ Probably 
some of these same men who are now doing 
théir best to win the applause of the crowd 
by tossing girls about were then trying to 
win medals by throwing hand grenades and 
trench bombs. It shows what we’re all 
made of, Calvert—a mixture of fool and 
hero in variously proportioned parts.” 

“Yes; I suppose if the place were to get 
afire and some big sergeant major were to 
boom out, ‘Attention!’ three-quarters of the 
men in this place would come up stiff and 
rigid and await the next order. You can’t 
altogether blame them.” 

‘No, they’re merely catching up.” 

They danced a few times more, the crowd 
if not increasing at least seeming to dilate 
and seethe and bubble, like the expansion 
into twice its volume of a limited amount of 
water in a boiling pot. Collisions became 
more frequent, but invariably mirth pro- 
voking, and unlike a similar revel in 
England or America there was never the 
slightest sign of friction or ill humor, nor 
was there any brutal coarseness displayed, 
in spite of the license. Mirth was king, 
Beauty his queen, and Noise his prime 
minister. 

Then little by little a more dangerous 
license began to prevail. The imitation 
betting booths not yet in use were turned 
into cabinets particuliers from which pro- 
ceeded bacchanalian cries more or less 
drowned by the crashing orchestra. But 
this was not for very long, as presently 
their occupants were laughingly ejected, 
each box then presided over by the ex- 
perienced sellers of betting bulletins. At 
one end of the hall where a big scaffold had 
been erected there now appeared the usual 
placarding of the first race with its an- 
nounced list. 


No.1. Jocunde....Victorine La Selle. 
No.2. Folie. ...Delphine de Fourche. 


And so on through a list of half a dozen, 
while the revelers applauded vociferously 
as each name appeared. Attendants in 
uniform of the race course circulated about 
the floor handing out the orthodox slips of 
information at the usual price of a franc 
each, these giving farcical details. 


No. 1. Jocunde—Victorine La Selle— 
mauve and cerise. Martell (owner’s stable). 


Following these, small costumed urchins 
handed out the slips of the paris mutuel, 
each pari, or bet, approximately estimated 
by experts according to previous records, 
all done in precise conformation with the 
technic of the French turf. 

A company of attendants now rapidly 
swarmed into the place carrying ballasted 
iron posts to rig a cord in an ellipse, the 
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Enemies of 


Portable Electric Cord 


Sharp edges, heavy tools, castings, trucks — 
these are the enemies of portable electric cord. 


Ordinary cord falls down under such treat- 
ment because the cover is weak. For on the 
cover depends the life of any cord. 


DURACORT) 


TRADE MARK 


is the portable electric cord with the heavy woven 
covering like a piece of fire hose that stands up 
under the most grueling service. It will out- 
wear ordinary cords many times, prevent ex- 
pensive delays and keep down renewal costs. 


Duracord can be furnished in all sizes of porta- 
ble electric cord and also in the larger sizes of 
single and duplex cable. Ask your electrical 
jobber about Duracord or let us send you samples 
of Duracord and ordinary cord for you to test 
and compare yourself. 


TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Makers of Duraduct 


Flexible Non-Metallic Conduit 
and tubular woven fabrics of all kinds 


Here is the ordinary 
braided cable cover- 
i ing. Note the open and 
porous construction, 
i) easily cut, stretched or | 
unraveled. Compare 
it with the illustration 

oP Duracord. | 


woven like a piece of 
H fire hose, not braided. 
Picture shows outside 
covering only with im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 
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The Sultan’s Gate, Centuries Old, 
made Useful by HINGES. 


UNDREDS of years ago Armenian - Craftsmen 
began work on the Sultan’s Gateway at Constan- 


tinople. ‘Today it stands completed —an architectural 
gem of the Near East. Into its beauty the life work of 
many artists has been moulded. 


The usefulness of this wondrous gate depends — just 
as that of any other door—on hinges. ‘These were 
made to give the gateway life; to fulfill the purpose of 
its creators—yet in doing so to lend artistic harmony 
both by design and by work effectively done in hushed 
silence. 


This worthy purpose embodies the creed of every 
McKinney Hinge. Whether for modest garden gate 
or monumental cathedral door, they combine unin- 
terrupted service with artistic design. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Company at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has been manufacturing hinges 
and butts for fifty years. These products are the 
standard-bearers in their field. 


Somewhere in your city, very likely at the most 
prominent hardware store, you can buy hinges stamped 
with the name “McKinney” Remember this name 
when you consider building or repairs and buy ac- 
cordingly. Then you will be rewarded by years of 
unfailing hinge usefulness—you will have settled the 
hinge question for life. 


The name McKinney is important! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of garage and farm building 
door-hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 
These McKinney One-Man Trucks eliminate the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs in half. 


\ 
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space between the middle and the walls of 
this being cleared for the race. Low 
hurdles of miniature hedge were set up, and 
a bizarre imitation of the brook and water 
jumps at Auteuil, the latter a shallow basin 
of real water. Meanwhile a paddock had 
been fenced off in one corner, and here now 
appeared in a perfect hurricane of laughter 
stalwart youths fitted with excruciatingly 
funny horses’ heads, caricatures at which 
even the horses might have laughed, 
bridled, and on the backs of these athletic 
volunteers were miniature saddles. 

But the uproar which greeted their ap- 
pearance was less perhaps for these than 
for the jockeys which led them into the 
paddock—small and shapely girls on which 
the jockey costumes and colors were prin- 
cipally painted. The wild yell of delight 
which greeted them was still in crescendo 
when the quick-witted Parisian crowd 
seized upon the idea, picked their favorites 
and stampeded for the betting booths, 
these bets running from five francs to a 
hundred. Lines were formed. ae great 
was the throng of betters that the judges— 
droll caricatures of these top-hatted, frock- 
coated dignitaries—mounted sedately to 
their box, compared their watches and 
struck the gong before a tenth of the 
betters had placed their bets. Down came 
the wickets with a slam, the pretty jockeys 
mounted, their steeds plunging or caracol- 
ing or tugging at the lines as led out upon 
the track by the ‘‘lads.” 

They began to maneuver for positions, 
while the walls rocked under the gales of 
laughter. A false start was made and they 
were recalled. Another start and they were 
off, real running now, for this part at least 
was in earnest. Slightly crouched forward, 
they tore round the track, leaped haies and 
ruisseau, and made their finish, only one 
of them falling in the water jump. As if 
from force of habit, even through the wild 
acclaims all eyes turned to the blank bulle- 
tin board on which were posted first the 
name of the winner and presently what the 
bet paid, six frances to five—the horse, a 
young Hercules, being an easy favorite. A 
pompous owner, the caricature of a well- 
known racing stable proprietor, whose mere 
appearance provoked fresh uproar, stepped 
out upon the track, dismounted and em- 
braced his jockey, to whom he offered a 
floral tribute. 

And so the extravagant revel went on for 
about an hour longer, when the floor was 
magically cleared. Then as if waiting the 
conclusion of the serious business of the eve- 
ning, the tottering dam: of restraint which 
had been wabbling under some semblance of 
restraint broke loose entirely. The attend- 
ants had not even time to remove the green 
hedges. A crowd of cowboys and Indians 
grabbed them and commenced to erect 
tepees facing the betting booths, and to 
these the waiters were soon scurrying with 
frothing bottles. Occasionally one of these 
impromptu tents would collapse and its 
occupants be rescued by legs or arms or 
anything which came to hand. The dan- 
cing grew faster and more furious. Calvert 
drew Nita into a sheltered eddy behind the 
judges’ stand. 

“My word!” said he. ‘‘Bedlam has 
broken the bed and Babel is speaking one 
language.” 

“Listen, Calvert! I just saw Agnes go 
past with her viking. We had better get to 
work. Everybody is dancing with every- 
body else, so I don’t think you need bother 
to tell her who you are. He’s been watch- 
ing me. Seems to have picked me out of all 
this crowd for some reason.” 

“T should say there were several pretty 
good reasons,’”’ Calvert answered. ‘‘There 
they are now by the bar. Let’s spin over 
and try to pull it off somehow.” 

They made half the circle of the rink, to 
pause beside Agnes and her partner. As 
they drew up Nita slipped out of Calvert’s 


arms. 

“T say!’ she cried. ‘“T think I’d like a 
turn with Baldur,’’ and she pirouetted gid- 
dily with bare, inviting arms in front of her 
quarry. 

It was an invitation scarce to be resisted. 
The viking turned to watch her, when Cal- 
vert as if piqued at the desertion made a 

sweeping bow to Agnes. 

“Will you dance with me?” he asked. 
“We Americans ought to stick together in 
fearful moments like these.”’ 

He could not be sure whether or not she 
recognized his voice. 

“How did you know I was American?” 
she asked. 

“Heard your lingo, Columbine, when we 
passed each other.”’ 


June 26, ) 


He glanced up at the viking, on 
watching Nita’s steps had turned sud) 
rather aggressively. 

“How about it, old top?” Calvert 4 
“Want to change partners once 

“I’m on if the ladies don’t object; 
swered a pleasing, cultured voice, h 

“Well, we’re all Anglo-Saxons ‘no. 
hea er answered. ‘So there’s Noth | 

reak 

Nita drifted coquettishly into the a 
arms of the Norseman. Calvert h 
taken half a dozen steps before he 
ered that something was amiss. Coluh; 
was drooping. Her motions, though , 
cord, were automatic, and she see) 
rest against him heavily. Presentiyiah 5 
in a muffled voice: 

‘I don’t think I can dance al nre 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“No, confused. My head’s swim i 
It must be the champagne. I'll be all 
in a minute or two, but I must sit 
I’m glad you’re American.” 

“Come over here,”’ said Calveriiinn let 
her to the tier of benches. “Your pey 
won’t mind. He’s got one of the 
dancers in the place.” 

“Who is she?” 

“An Englishwoman who wants a 
bit of fun. I say, Columbine, your | 
sounds awfully familiar.” 

“‘So does yours. But then that’s: no 
prising, considering the hundreds of 
ican soldiers I’ve talked tote a 

“Ah-hah! That’s a give-away. Yo 
nurse or Y. W.C. A. Am L right?” 

“You’re warm. I suppose ther 
really lots of perfectly nice people 
ee you’d never guess it to | 


nas 
imagine there might be a few se 
though nobody cares much now. 
Everybody’s catching up—cateliig 
Your partner speaks like a good sort 
ish officer?” 

“You mustn’t ask questions.” 

“That’s so; I forgot.” 

“You know your voice sounds mt 
more familiar. I’m sure I heard it 
long ago, but I can’t for the life 
member where. My head’s spinnin 
top.” 

“Drink a cup of coffee. No, th 
make you sick. Just rest a bit 
yourself together. There go our p: 

“She’ sa beauty—as much of 
can see.’ 

“Well, that’s quite a lot, isn’t i 
English cousins go the whole shoy 
they get started. a 

“But you’re English yourself, ora’ 
you speak like an Englishman. 
have I heard your voice?”’ 

“In hospital maybe. Did you e 
such a sight? I wouldn’t have mi i ; 
a year’s pay, and the Lord knows I ie 
the money.’ 

““Hadn’t we better be getting back’ ‘ 

“No hurry. They saw us when 
passed. I fancy your partner knows y: 
in safe hands.” : 

“How about yours?” 

Calvert gave a short laugh. i 

“Trust an Englishwoman of the gay : 
to take care of herself. She worked } 
during the war, and now she’s out fi 
good time. How do you feel?” 

His voice was a little anxious, for Ag: 
head was bobbing unsteadily. - 

“ Awfully! I’m not used to drinking « 
thing. I think I’d better get my partnet 
take me home. I ve got to get in € 
daylight anyhow.” 

“’Fraid you’re too late,’ said Cal 
“Tt must be that now. It gets light at ! 
past three in Paris at this season. va | 

“Oh, dear!’’—her voice was the pite 
wail of a child—“he promised to are 
back before daylight!” 

Calvert found himself suddenly bana 
with a fresh responsibility. It flas 
across his mind that Agnes, inexperien 
as she was, could not have had the shi 
idea as to the sort of ball she had a 
attend, and that the man had used it 
net for her entanglement. Deception 
not his object—far from it. His game 
more sinister than that—to force her in 
marriage which was to place withi 
hands the inheritance which he might 
ready have done murder to grasp. __ 

No doubt he had represented the 
to Agnes as the mere gay frolic of 
of the turf from which they could slip: a 
in due time for her to enter the vill 
served. Then going out into broad | 
light, tired, enervated and fogg 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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uns of wine, she must prove an easy vic- 
sor whatever he had in store for her. 
,/he subtlety of his stratagem lay in the 
se hat he would himself appear to be 
1g all honorable restitution. 

| might say, “You can’t go back to 
, Audrey’s now. You must come with 
send just as soon as it can be managed 
yall be married,’’ which promise he 
nothing better than to fulfill. 

‘all of this flashed through Calvert’s 
» the entire aspect of the situation 
went a sudden change of angle. 
ye up to this moment his motive had 
sa to clear Heming and Raymond and 
rip to justice a cold-blooded assassin, it 
erc him suddenly as of infinitely more 
ny tance that this girl be saved from 
a ig a tragedy of her life. As the case 
‘| there was nothing positively incrim- 
1a g against Heming and Raymond, but 
ep he and Nita to succeed in fastening 
ye ime upon the person they suspected 
gf; must certainly share in his convic- 
oi No jury would ever be convinced 
qt was not a case of collusion; that she 
s¢.0t told her lover of the fortune to 
s¢ eto herfrom Hazard’s death; and that 
ye ad not been an accessory before the 
Agnes’ past was against her. The 
tion Army had rescued her destitute 
the streets, on the verge of destruc- 
-already past it for all she might be 
bl;o prove; and her meritorious service 
aig the war could not save her when 
h¢a also—as it must be—that she had 
from the house of her employer dur- 
g 2 absence to attend such a ball as this 


simmediately with Nita. This tragedy 
nd beaverted; thisignorant, more than 
soul saved. He was positive that 
i would agree with him. He did not 
tc to think that Nita had never—like 


ot seem for the moment to affect these 
ple, so preoccupied was each with 
{inite objective—Nita’s to convict the 
n/own, the unknown’s to ensnare Agnes, 
gert’s to rescue Agnes, and that of 


y1er again directly if I may.” 
Solumbine’s tired,’’ said Calvert. ‘“‘She 
#S you to take her home.” 

dome? Dear me, we’re just at the top 
far trajectory! lLet’s have a drop of 
z/ I’m host here—really, no spoofing. 
1 turf hound, and this is my night to 


‘rush of revelers swept them off their 
4 for the dancing was rapidly degenerat- 
into a saturnalia. The drinking was 
‘ver than usually obtained at a French 
gerade, perhaps because of the consid- 
‘le number of British and Americans 


eras whose early education did not 
lit of their abandonment to such ex- 
’s until their restraint was swept away 
\icohol. But there was no ill humor evi- 
b the rioting was all good-natured, the 
jange of partners general. Some few of 
1women—those who had nothing to lose 
‘something to gain—were unmasked, 
by far the greater number would pre- 
2 their incognito to the end. Agnes 
ink back, not against her escort but 
Vert, and this roused even more his pro- 
} ve instinct and desire to shelter her. 
eomine thinks she’s had enough,” 
he 


Oh, come,” said the viking, “a little fizz 
‘clear her head.” 

{must really go,” said Agnes. “I’ve 
to get in before the concierge is up.” 
That won’t be for another two hours,” 
‘Nita. “I’m dying of thirst.” 

er escort tried to catch a waiter, for the 
in front of the long bar made access to 
mpossible. Calvert seized the oppor- 
oy a word with Nita. 

We'll dance once round and join you,” 
Calvert. ‘Perhaps by that time you 
be able to grab a garcon.” 

hey spun off in the current like swim- 
mt in a flood. 

‘ind out anything?’’ asked Calvert. 
No, but I’m going to. He doesn’t sus- 
‘anything. He’s just as I thought—a 
gone rank—the worst sort.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“His game is plain enough,” said Cal- 
vert. ‘‘He means to keep Agnes from get- 
ting back, then play his ecards so’s she’ll be 
glad to marry him as soon as possible. In 
another two hours she’ll be a gone chicken.” 

“She’s probably that already,” said Nita 
indifferently. 

“No, I don’t think so. She’s a good girl 
at heart. We’ve got to get her home—and 
quick.” 

Nita stopped dancing and led him a little 
out of the rush. 

“But my dear Calvert,” said she, “we 
didn’t come here to rescue Agnes.” 

“‘T know it, but all the same I mean to if 
I can manage it. She’s innocent in all this, 
and it isn’t right that she should suffer. 
Don’t you see if he up and marries her and 
then we nail him it makes a pretty straight 
criminal case against her? No jury would 
believe that she was an innocent victim.” 

The pale-amber eyes flashed him an 
eerie look through the slits of the black 
mask. 

“T’m sure I don’t see how it can be 
helped at this stage. If you let sentiment 
interfere now you may spoil everything.” 

“But hang it all, Nita,’? Calvert pro- 
tested, ‘‘Agnes is a friend of mine—she’s a 
friend of your brother’s too. He wouldn’t 
want to see her landed in Saint Lazare on a 
murder charge.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Nita, “I don’t quite see how 
we are going to collar one without the other 
now.” 

Something in the tone of her voice struck 
a little chill through Calvert—seemed to 
hold a ruthless quality such as one might 
expect to find in a professional man hunter, 
but scarcely in the glowing girl with whom 
he had joined forces. He stiffened a little. 

“All the same I’m going to try to save 
her,” said he. ‘I’m going to try to take 
her home.” 

i Has she guessed who you are?”’ 

Oo 


“Then don’t take her home, even if her 
escort would let you. She’s got herself in 
this mess and she’s got to take the conse- 
quences. She’d be sure to find out who you 
are in the cab and tell him, and that might 
put him on his guard and spoil everything. 
Don’t you see, Calvert, that in a case like 
this we’ve got to profit by every inch 
gained? The Lord knows what I may have 
to risk with the brute before I get what I 
want! He seems to be pretty well infatu- 
ated already.” 

“T don’t see what that’s got to do with 
it. Your theory may be right enough, but 
how are you going to get the proof?” 

“T don’t know yet, but if he marries 


.. Agnes that’s one more point in our favor.”’ 


“‘He’s not going to marry Agnes if I can 
help it.” 
The yellow gleam that came this time 


‘from her eyes shot Calvert with the chill 


feeling that he had suddenly to do with a 
hostile rather than an allied force. 

Nita may have read this involuntary 
rigidity, for she said: ‘‘Don’t forget, Cal- 
vert, that I am fighting for my brother’s 
life and future. That’s worth more than 
this fool of a girl. - Innocent or not, she’s 
the direct cause of the crime.” 

Calvert seized at a sudden thought: 

“But hang it, Nita, don’t you see that as 
the case stands she’s our best bit of evi- 
dence? If we can convince her that he’s a 
scoundrel and probably a thug she might 
furnish something to show him up. But 
once married to him her testimony would 
be no good, even if she could be prevailed 
upon to give it, which she wouldn’t.” 

Nita nodded. 

“That’s so,”’ she said. ‘‘T hadn’t thought 
of that. Why didn’t you say so at first?”’ 

“Well, I thought first of Agnes. I 
couldn’t get away from what I’d seen her 
do. Anyhow we’ve got to get her away 
from him to-night before it’s too late. Once 
married, she’d be quite capable of swearing 
an alibi.” 

“That wouldn’t do her much good.” 

“Tt might here in Paris, when you can 
buy up witnesses by the dozen. He’d be 
smart enough to see to that. For a couple 
of thousand franes the patron and garcon 
of some rotten little hdtel meublé would 
swear they were there at the time of the 
murder.” 

“You’re right, Calvert. Then listen: 
We'll go back to them and you and I will 
have a dispute, you wanting to go and I 
wanting to stay. Agnes will side with you. 
Then as he doesn’t suspect anything and 
thinks you to be a harmless young Amer- 
ican officer and me to be a fast and swell 
Englishwoman he may consent to let you 
take her home. After all it’s not vital to 
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e the clinging 
softness of real dapanese Silk 
merely by running it thr 
fingers. Gverwear Silk 
is recognized by this test and by 
a snugness-at-the-ankle which 1s 
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also found in the Lisle Ghread grades. 
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Clipper Belt Cacer Comp 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


THE SATURDAY 


HE world waits for manu- 

factured goods. The need 
is desperate. Everything must 
be done to keep belts delivering 
the power that converts raw 
materials into finished products. 
Belts must be laced the quickest 
and most efficient way. 


Che Clipper Belt Lacer 


Laces a Belt in Three Minutes 


No other method laces a belt 
so quickly and so well. It makes 
a joint that is smooth, flush on 


both sides, is safe, and durable. 
The ‘‘Clipper’”’ is the only belt 
lacer ever awarded a gold 
medal for safety by the American 
Museum of Safety. 


Leading plants of the world 
rely upon ‘‘Clipper’’ Belt Lac- 
ing. Its cost is slight, its saving 
great. The ‘‘Clipper’’ goes to 
manufacturers for free trial at 
our expense, and is permanently 
guaranteed. . 


Most mill supply houses sell the 
“Clipper.”? Dealers not stock- 
ing it write for particulars. 


“The Connecting Link Between Power and Production” 


any 
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his plans to compromise her to-night into 
marrying him.” 

“‘T hate to leave you here,” said Calvert. 
: Nita shrugged her round creamy shoul- 

ers. 

“Tf I never was in more danger than that 
I’d consider my life very tame,”’ said she. 
“But you see, Calvert, as I size this man 
up, he is probably one of those horrors 
absolutely devoid of ruth or scruple and is 
cold-bloodedly selfish as a crocodile. His 
object is to marry Agnes and grab her 
inheritance, and it is no doubt even now in 
the back of his mind that once he gets her 
money she then becomes an incumbrance 
to be rid of in some way or other. He wants 
the money for precisely such purposes as he 
thinks I represent.” 

“‘Just what does he pretend to be, or 
didn’t he tell you?”’ Calvert asked. 

“A captain in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment in the British Army. He’s a 
horse expert, and during the war was in the 
remount service, selecting horses for the 
various corps—cavalry, artillery, trans- 
port—and passing on the crocked and dis- 
posing of them or getting them put back 
into shape to be used again. He’s not a 
common man. He talks like an Oxonian 
and he dances like Fokine; speaks per- 
fect French and:seems to be a man about 
town. Of course it’s always possible that 
we may be entirely wrong about him. I 
want to get better acquainted and then 
look up his record pretty carefully. I can 
easily do that through certain channels in 
Lendon.”’ i 

“Tf I take Agnes home,” Calvert asked, 
“shall I come back to get you?” 

“No; get dressed and go to your hotel. 
T’ll call you up later in the day. Just stick 
round and wait to hear from me.” 

They danced their way back to where 
Agnes and her partner were seated at a 
table. It was easy to see that there had 
been some difference between the pair. 
Agnes was leaning forward on her elbow, 
while the man sat up in a stiff and rather 
sulky attitude. The waiter came at that 
moment with a quart of champagne and 
four glasses. 

“Feeling better, Columbine?” Calvert 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No; I’m not used to this sort of thing. 
I’ve had enough of it.” 

“So have I,” said Calvert. ‘‘ Besides it’s 
getting rowdy.” 


COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


il 
June 26, ing 


Nita drained her glass thirstily, 
“Well, then why don’t you go?’ 
snapped, as though they, too, had disag 
Calvert yawned. 
‘“Whenever you’re ready, Titania.’ 
“Well, then I won’t be ready til} 
show’s over. I like to see things throu, » 
“Righto!” agreed the viking. “J y, 
you two—it doesn’t happen every n| 


you know. They’ve got to award ‘y 
prizes yet. Titania ought to compete, 4 


say she had a ripping good show,” 

“With all these nymphs and how)?» 
Nita asked. F 

“No bally fear. Your costume q 
winner—chie and elegant—and go re 
you.” His hard blue eyes stared at el 
admiringly through his buff-colored nak 

“Columbines are a drug on the mart 
murmured Agnes drowsily, and sippecje 
wine. ‘Besides you promised to kx 
me back before daylight, Howard,” 

“What if we let Howard and Tit): 
stick on, since they are so keen about ?? 
Calvert proposed. “‘I can drop Columin¢ 
anywhere she says on my way.” 

The viking seemed to hesitate, Thehe 
gave Nita a bold stare. 

“How about it, Titania? Will \w 
Majesty trust yourself to me?” 

Nita laughed. 

“Until the ball is over, Baldur,” said 
“Then Her Majesty goes home alone, ; 
coach is waiting.” 

They finished their wine, and Gal 
ordered another bottle. 

“What do you say, Columbine?” 
asked. 

“T’d like to go at once. It means ¢/oj 
to me to get in without being seen.” 

“All right, come on then.” Calvert ic 
the money to pay for the bottle on hy 
table and rose. 

“Tl intrust the queen to you, Howl 
Take good care of her.’’ { 

“No fear, old top.” . 

Agnes tried to rise, swayed, when Cal’ 
steadied her. 

“Once in the air you'll be all right,’he 
said. “Are you others sure you di’ 
mind?” é 

“No,” Howard answered. “Only x 
you don’t feel like sticking it out. Itejy 
oughtn’t to go though, because I’m oni 
the committee and supposed to keep'n 
eye on things.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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EVERYB 


s only within the last ten years that 
have come to realize that the way to 
ye minerals that are needed in the 
n body is to eat food that contains 
essential elements. Intelligent folks 
ginning to frown on commercial prac- 
at now appear to be founded on false 
ptions. In years gone by the idea 
Jed that all food might be divided 
three groups—carbohydrates, pro- 
and fats. ‘These were the valuable 
and in addition there was a waste 
ecalled ash. It is this waste, or ash, 
ontains the important food minerals 
tamines which are now coming to be 
| upon more and more as essential 
tuents of human food. 

ching on the question of calories as a 
to the value of food for human con- 
ion, it is worth noting that our sci- 
ideas concerning the significance of 
nits in food are undergoing a some- 
serious change. We have discovered 
’ we take a certain few of the refined 
‘of high calorific value and feed them 
mals the animals die. In like manner 
an being would soon perish if fed on 
ted diet of food that was high in cal- 
nly. All the calories in the world will 
\t iron into the blood or fluorine into 
amel of human teeth. Cabbage, spin- 
‘ettuce and many other vegetables 
ery low when measured in calories, 
ey would practically save the life of a 
yho was dying from the consumption 
ds selected only for their high calorific 


oline has a high calorific value, and if 
s were the only essential in human 
emight drink some of this liquid fuel 
rovide ourselves with all the power 
ary to carry us through each day’s 


‘fact is, the calorie is not a constitu- 
\food, but merely a name or measure 
‘ich we determine fuel value. Let us, 
yre, cast off the idea that foods which 
‘10 high calorific value are unimpor- 
. unessential. Salt pork has a cal- 
value that is from twenty to forty 
fe great as beans, buttermilk, pota- 
‘ynions, turnip or spinach, but we 
| not get far on life’s way if we at- 
12d to live on a diet of pork. 


{original duty of clothes was to cover 
{person of the owner and afford pro- 
{1 against the scorching sun of sum- 
id winter’s searching winds. In our 
1 2x and artificial civilization they have 
durdened with the further task of 
ising the neighbors and advertising 
‘ibility to spend money. 

ma man buys clothes that he does 
led he excuses the expenditure with 
}a that he is endeavoring to keep up a 
' Fashion does not interest itself in 
g up the front of ladies’ garnfents, 
even more careless concerning the 


| prevailing trend of fashion is to 
€ Man’s tailors fashion his clothes 
‘al youthful lines and suggest youth- 
los where none exist. Woman’s tailors 
11 her clothes to reveal what charms 
ly possess. 
lay mind is a little confused by so 
Crevealing. 
an understand the economical and 
1¢ necessity of open plumbing; it 
‘asp the significance of open cove- 
arrived at openly after the secret 
are finished; but it cannot com- 
d the logic of a custom that invites 
ies to reveal their youthful lines 
| centuate the rotundity of their front 
Ons; nor can it wholly accept the 
© that a woman’s back is a charm. 
ladies in scarlet who reveal their 
4.n Magazine covers are charming, no 
forthey are uniformly plump and the 
“snot marred by protruding shoulder 
Surely one is not asked to believe 
/ominent shoulder blades area charm. 
‘| aggerated V serves its revealing pur- 
“ut usually it reveals skinniness, or 
id of setting-up exercises, or the need 
. If it is affected by a girl not 
lolly spoiled by contact with the 
acated and the foolish it reveals the 
f panking. 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 


No person should allow a single day to 
pass without eating some food that has not 
been refined or cooked. Vegetables give us 
few calories, but they do provide us with 
mineral salts and fiber bulk. When fresh, 
meaty vegetables cannot be obtained, we 
should substitute for them such things as 
celery, spinach, lettuce, cucumbers and 
tomatoes. These more succulent vegetables 
are low in calories, but contain the minerals 
and vitamines. Many fruits have even a 
higher nutritive value than some vege- 
tables, and are good substitutes for the 
latter when they are out of season. 

Meat of course contains a very high per- 
centage of muscle-forming material, but 
when it is high in price and out of the 
reach of the average family, milk, eggs, 
cheese and nuts can be substituted for it. 
Honey is less irritating and more whole- 
some than sugar. The high price of sugar is 
stimulating the honey industry and _ en- 
couraging a return to this earliest of all of 
humanity’s sweets. Statisticians down in 
Texas tell us that their state produced up- 
ward of 20,000,000 pounds of honey last 
year. This production may furnish us 
some relief this summer and fall if the 
sugar shortage is as acute as predicted. 
Dental investigators tell us that honey has 
less affinity for the calcium of the teeth 
than has sugar, and therefore works less 
injury to the machinery with which we 
masticate our food. 

What we need to-day is a race of people 
possessed of sound health and maximum 
energy. Such a condition can only be 
brought about through following sound 
principles in the matter of our national 
diet. Fatigue comes from faulty eating 
more often than from hard work. When we 
eat meat and other solid foods that pro- 
duce an acid reaction in the body we must 
also add to our diet other foods which pro- 
duce an alkaline reaction. 

In our great universities it is the general 
practice to have all of the picked athletes 
eat their meals at a training table, where 
great care is given to the selection and 
preparation of the foods that are fed to 
these young men. What is good for a few is 
also good for many. Why can’t we have a 
training table in every home, and adopt the 
watchword, ‘‘Look before you eat’’? 


CLOTHES 


Sheep furnish the material from which 
man’s clothes are made. They also furnish 
the example man follows in his docile sub- 
mission to the leadership of a fashion that 
thinks little of his comfort and much of his 
purse. If mortals were not akin to sheep 
they would wear the clothes of yesteryear 
and cling to a garment as long as it served 
the orthodox purpose for which it was orig- 
inally designed. Last year’s overcoat would 
not be sold to the ragman when the manu- 
facturers split the tails of this year’s gar- 
ments and add three buttons to encourage 


uying. 

Comfortable trousers would not be dis- 
carded in favor of tight ones that must 
be got into with the aid of a shoe horn and 
taleum powder. 

Ladies would not give little-worn gar- 
ments to the poor and devote their after- 
noons to buying new ones in a mad effort to 
keep pace with the whims of a waistline 
that flutters hysterically up and down. 
Skirts would select and maintain a sensible 
length and neither dry-clean the sidewalks 
nor reveal a multitude of shins. Shoes 
would afford abundant parking space for 
the toes of the wearer. 

A woman’s hat constructed of five cents’ 
worth of straw and three cents’ worth of 
chicken feathers would not fetch the price 
of a good mule; nor would squat men with 
round faces accept the flat straw hat pre- 
scribed as a part of the orthodox summer 
uniform. 

If mortals were not akin to sheep they 
would buy clothes when the need appeared, 
as they now buy gasoline and flour, and 
they would buy to please the whim and the 
purse of the purchaser without regard for 
the opinion of those who make conformity 
a test of respectability and without con- 
sideration for the folly of those who meas- 
ure the worth of men and women by their 
ability and willingness to squander money 
for the adornment of their persons. 
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Each Highway Trailer Saves $18.96 
Per Load for the Towars Creamery Co. 
of Detroit 


Cost 21875 to $3950 
Less Than Trucks 


Each Unit 


Saves from 
$3,000 to $6,000 


a Year 


90% is saved in fuel 
$5 to $7 saved daily 


in driver hire 


80% is saved on tires, 
fuel and repairs 


The superiority of Highway 
Trailer construction is proved by 
the fact that it was the only trailer 
accepted without design change 
by the United States Govern- 
ment, which operates more 


than $1,000,000 worth. 


If you do not know the nearest 
Highway Trailer dealer we will 
gladly supply his name and ad- 
dress. 


Write for booklet on “How to 
Save $3,000 to $6,000 a 
Year Per Unit, with Highway 
Trailers.” 


Why add more trucks to increase 
haulage capacity ? 


You can double the hauling and 
earning ability of your present 
truck with a Highway Trailer. 


And you save from $1875 on 
the 1% ton size to $3950 on 
the 6 ton size. 


Savings in operation costs are 
even greater. They average from 
$3000 to $6000 a year on each 
unit. No extra driver hire. Less 
than 10% added fuel and tire 
costs will operate a Highway 
Trailer on your truck equipment. 


These Are a Few Large Truck Operators 
Using Fleets of Highway Trailers 


The Sterling Motor Truck Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Manitowoc Ship Yards 
anitowoc, Wis. 
Fairbanks-Morse Company 
Beloit, Wis. 
Southwestern Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lindeteves, Inc. 
Amsterdam, Holland 
and Dutch East Indies 


U.S. Army, U. S. Navy 
“Piggy Wiggly’? Chain Stores 
Headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 
The National Tea Company 
The Consumers Refining Co. 
Chicago, Ill 
The Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Timken Detroit Axle Co. 

(36) Detroit, Mich. 


Towars Creamery Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


City of Washington, D. C. 


One-Wheel Truck Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Average 


Truck Costs 


Highway Trailer 


Costs 


Co., of Chicago, interurban express, doubles 
load and earnings with Highway Trailers. 
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With Kryprtoks, no one 
can tell you wear bifocais 


Before KRYPTOKS were made, there was always a great objection 
to bifocals because of the conspicuous line, seam or hump. Bifocals 
were then unsightly to wear; they made folks look old and odd. 


But KRYPTOKS solved the problem of appearance. Theycan not 
be distinguished from single vision glasses. No one can tell that 
your glasses are bifocals if you wear KRYPTOKS. They are the 
only invisible bifocals. 


For people who need glasses for both near and far vision, 
KRYPTOKS afford all the comfort and convenience of using only 
one pair of glasses. They end the bother of constantly removing 
or peering over reading glasses; or the bother of using two pairs 
(one for reading and one for distance vision). Yet, unlike other 
bifocals, they keep the good appearance of single vision glasses. 


Ask your optical specialist about KRYPTOK (pronounced Crip-tock) Glasses. 


Write for descriptive booklet; please give the name of your specialist. 
KRYPTOK Company, Inc., 1017 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


Po 


CPerfect 


for chet 


QUEEN SILIK 


(Continued from Page 11) 


raw silk, the thread of the Bombyx washed 
andrun intoskeins. These skeins are packed 
into what are technically called books con- 
taining a little more than four pounds 
each of the raw silk. Twenty-nine books 
make a standard bale of 130 pounds. 
These bales are packed in straw mattings 
and thus shipped from Japan. So they 
should arrive at their destination. 

Arrived at the Jersey terminals opposite 
New York or at the other depots and docks 
of rail and shipping companies running into 
the metropolis, these bales are either left 
in the cars until unloaded by the consignees 
or unloaded onto docks, platforms, boats, 
lighters or barges. In this unloading pro- 
cess at New York the thief and robber find 
their first point of attack. The silk may be 
stolen from docks or depots. It may be 
taken from railroad cars. It may be stolen 
from lighters and barges by bold harbor 
pirates. : 

Once safely in New York City, the silk 
must be delivered to the consignee. This is 
done by means of trucks and drays. Here 
the robber attacks by holding up these 
vehicles or by making off with them in the 
temporary absence of the driver. Again, 
burglars get silk from the lofts and store- 
houses of manufacturers and merchants. 
Finally, much silk is taken from factories 
and from the railway-express companies 
even. 

One afternoon not long ago a large New 
York silk importer was notified that a car- 
load of raw silk had just arrived in Ho- 
boken from the West. It was too late to 
undertake the unloading that day. The 
manufacturer took what seemed ample pre- 
cautions. Surely no thieves would attack 
a freight car in the busy terminal yards at 
Hoboken, with their many lights, with the 
railway guards and the detectives con- 
stantly at hand. But to make doubly sure 
he notified the railroad officials of the need 
ofextracare. With that he went placidly off 
to his golf and home to his dinner, his eve- 
ning and his sleep. 


‘A Thorough Clean-Out 


At midnight a big enclosed motor van, 
of the type used in moving households, drew 
up in the Hoboken yards and four or five 
New York gangsters piled out. They went 
unerringly to the car of silk, broke the seals 
and began carrying the bales to the truck. 
When the van was full, off it went, scut- 
tling heavily along the dark Jersey roads 
to an appointed fencing place. In half an 


hour it was back and was reloaded. This” 


time the van lumbered off into another di- 
rection, where a storage place was found 
under the roof of a garage for twenty-odd 
bales of the silk. Before dawn the lorry 
had made four trips, carrying off its full 
load of the precious si thread at every start. 

Dawn came, and morning. The agents 
of the importer appeared with half a dozen 
drays to cart the stuff down to the ferries 
and over to New York. There on the siding 
stood the car, its door cynically open, its 
contents vanished in the night under the 
noses of guards and officers. Just 100 bales 
had been taken, and each was then worth 
$1250 or more. 

There are a good many mysteries about 
the silk-stealing business. As a general 
proposition it is safe enough to say that 
raids of magnitude and boldness are not 
often made without collusion. Out of a 
big haul of silk, which can be converted 
into cash at practically its market value, a 
gang can afford money to corrupt public 
and corporate servants. The court records 
show that it has been done. They show, 
too, that members of gangs have got em- 
ployment on railroads and in receiving 
centers for the very purpose of getting in- 
formation for their fellows and arranging 
for the corruption of otherwise honest 
employees. 

To what extent such coups have been 
carried on in the last two years may be 
guessed from the fact that one railroad lost 
$750,000 worth of raw silk from freight 
cars in five months of 1918. Again, an- 
other lost 208 bales of silk in a few weeks 
this past spring, when silk was worth as 
high as $2300 a bale. 

So serious had the raids on freight cars 
and freight stations become that more than 
two years ago the railways threw up their 
hands and refused to accept silk as freight. 
By a joint decree of the roads silk was 
classified as a valuable to be shipped only 


by express with careful individual har}j 
and at much higher rates. In other yyy 


involved, to be rated with bullion ancy 
matter. The United States Railroays 
ministration upheld the railways iry 
stand and for more than two years a‘g 
had to be sent as carefully guarded a) 
and jewels. 4 j 
The silk men, appalled at the cost |, 
press transportation, began to mal\ 
short-haul shipments by motor truc 
here again they came upon troubles of} 
own, as we shall see. Meantime ths 
people took their fight on the railway }} 
to the courts. After several reversi| 
merchants and manufacturers were {is 
victorious. On April 20, 1920, the Pig 
courts ordered silk restored to on) 
classification, and the material may y, 
be shipped as freight. There is joy | 
silk district—and among the ear roje 
The railroads, which must protect fig 
in transit, are not so happy ove'{ 
outcome. 
I have said the silk men began to jg 
local shipments by motor truck whe { 
express ruling was in force. They stil) 
tinue this system, for various reasons 4} 
need not be gone into here. But then 
truck idea, much as it cut down shi 
costs, was not altogether a happy o 
exposed silk to one more form of fel 
attack, and what a festival the robberh 
for a time. 


The Silk Thieves’ Trust 


The American silk industry a. 
New York, which is the great recejj 
selling and distributing point. The 1 
facture of silk ‘s localized in smaller 3 
contributary to New York and not tcd 
tant. At Paterson, New Jersey, fiftif 
per cent of the American manufact 
industry finds itself localized. Thi 
is divided among Allentown, Serz 
Wilkes-Barre and the twin places of 
ton and Phillipsburg. p> 

These rank in the order named. Ttr. 
silk must be distributed to these place 
New York and the finished producti 
be returned to the city from the mill ty: 
Often, too, silks in various stages of r 
ress toward their final condition mt 
transferred from one town to anothea 
back again. In the towns, especia) 
New York, they must be carted fromls 
to place. Thus drays and motor true’ ¢ 
busy day in and night out, scurrying | 
and yon with heavy freights of silk inh 
bottoms and heavier weights of 1 
sibility on their drivers. ia 

The gunman and gangster soon len 
that it was quite as easy to stick up aim 
with twenty or thirty thousands in s 
his charge as to break the seals of fig 
cars and the locks of depots and lige 
And the silk men began to have an 
unhappy time. Every road leading ta 
from New York and the silk-manufaciri 
towns, every wharf and crowded str't 
the city came to witness the holdingp 
truck drivers in the good old Wit 
fashion. The gunman, turned road /eé 
stepped out from the nearest bowl 
signboard, leveled a brace of automals 
the driver and relieved him of his rex 
sibilities, his truck and his load of 
When the manufacturers mounted ¢m 
guards on their trucks the gangs retait 
by attacking inforce. There were exchit 
of shots and killings, as convictics 
murder against gangsters amply testy. 

But there is a wide and to the eri 
a vast difference between getting hi 
loot and getting rid of it safely and 
ably. To avoid detection in the act oil 
or during removal of the goods is even 
difficult than stealing and requires | 
and knowledge. To secrete successful t 
stolen loot is still more demanding up!) 
resourcefulness of the criminals, and §) 
cial class of fences, who are also Fagin! 
always existed to perform this fun 
But all this being accomplished the’ | 
mains the most dangerous and demal 
task—the disposal of the goods. Orgi! 
tion of thieves, fences and dispose 
been the criminal’s solution of the prof’ 
The success of the silk robbers hasye 
due to a well-constructed and _closit! 
corporation of felons. To make this 04 
zation effective the criminals simp!)t 
lowed silk through its usual stag 

(Continued on Page 169) — j 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
ure and associated with them- 


etu 


s see what such a supergang is like: 
f all comes the thief, bandit or 
Since the last named usually op- 
yainst manufactured silk, he may 
* nated here. The thief or bandit gets 
ja quantity of raw silk. He does not 
ut into the nearest roadway and 
the first motor truck that passes, in 
hope that it may be loaded with 
ng before the thief acts he has been 
/h with members of his gang whose 
sit is to find out where and how loot 
| got. This information is gathered 
Jus Ways, usually from employees of 
in or railroads. The criminal acts, 
/afelon of any stature at all, only on 
| knowledge. 
/1s assume that he has procured a 
bad of loot. Where to go with it? 
/oute to take to avoid the police? 
/) proceed so as to avoid becoming 
a7. At what hour to appear with the 
goods? These questions have all 
i} in advance. The stolen truck 
n along previously agreed routes to 
e of fencing, where the goods are 
jd. The truck is then taken to a dis- 
jace and abandoned. The fence now 
) the burden. His first concern is 
e stolen raw silk thrown. 
, has been .arranged for. One 
of the gang is what the silk in- 
tiealls a throwster. He is generally a 
1 10 does a small legitimate business in 
rowing and is connected with the 
ls as a side line. There are many of 
«rooked throwsters. Their function 
9 be described. 


A Lucky Catch 


\silk, as I have said, is the fiber or 
4t unwound from the cocoon of the 
) x, washed and put up into skeins. 
ist process through which this sub- 
es on its pilgrimage toward the 
eing cloth is the throwing. The 
ter puts the raw silk into a soaking or 
foils and soaps. The fiber is then 
or dried out. It then goes to a wind- 
line, where it is run off into a long 
hread. Next it is put upon a 
[ig machine, where it is twilled into 
1: of any desired number of threads— 
iwo to sixteen. From the doubler it 
a spinning machine, which puts the 
0 the strands. Finally the silk goes 
g machine, where it is put back 
ape of skeins. It is now thrown 
is the stuff used in the weaving 
ung of cloth. 
(j3uch a throwster the fence of the 
| takes the stolen raw silk. The 
fer rapidly converts the loot into 
ore advanced form, in which identi- 
lis very difficult. But the chase 
b hot. The detectives may be close 
d. It may be necessary to conceal 
ity of the stolen material further. 
se is immediately had to an illicit 
yho has his vats always ready and 
‘afew minutes’ notice steep a quan- 
thrown stolen silk in a bath and 
‘its color. Now let the detectives 
‘They may suspect everything; they 
ove nothing. 
|the silk is not yet converted into 
. The disposition has not been 
Here the gang employs its final 
ome small and shady manufacturer, 
kes the dyed or undyed thrown silk, 
ase may be, works it up into fabric 
t on the market as the legitimate 
his looms. 
me need be argued into seeing the 


ocades, crépes by the bolt. 
be sure, no need of the throwster, 
ences in the same manner, generally 
tuff to a dyer and frequently then 
0 the plant of an involved manu- 
ho offers the stuff as his own 


Widely ramified the thieves’ con- 
vis may be judged from a recent case. 
$40,000 worth of finished silk was 

Tom the warehouse of a wholesaler 
est. The burglary was discovered 
following morning and detectives 
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were put to work. They met with balks 
and delays, but finally found a slender clew 
and began laboriously to work it out. By 
means of hints picked up here and bits of 
confession extracted from one source and 
another they were able to piece out facts. 
It was found that two firms doing what 
appeared to be a legitimate trucking and 
house-moving business in a large Middle 
Western city were actually in the business 
of transferring stolen goods, mainly silk. 
These concerns used motor vans only. 
Their vans worked east and west to a dozen 
points distant from two to four hundred 
miles. At these points uhey made connec- 
tions with other motor-truck men engaged 
in the same practices. These men carried 
the plunder still farther from the point of 
origin. Eventually the system reached into 
Canada, down into the South and to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Stolen silks were trans- 
ferred at regular intervals to points at the 
extremities or along the routes. Stuffs got 
in the East went West, and vice versa. 

It is worth noting how important a part 
the motor car plays in the silk-thieving in- 
dustry. It is used by the criminal for pur- 
pose of remoyal, transfer, fencing, delivery 
and freighting. It is employed by the silk 
trade for many legitimate ends. It is used 
to foil the robbers, and used by them to foil 
the police. The power-driven vehicle has, 
as a matter of fact, entered largely into 
every form of modern property crime and is 
largely responsible for the recent great in- 
crease in successful robberies and burgla- 
ries. But I think the car is nowhere else 
so variously employed as in the struggle 
between the silk industry and its parasites. 

Not long ago a gang of burglars broke 
into the warehouse of a prominent manu- 
facturer and stole about $30,000 worth of 
pink crépe. The burglary was discovered a 
few hours later and detectives were set out 
on the trail of the criminals, supplied with a 
tip that had come in from a secret source. 
The thieves were in a motor lorry making 
for a dyeing plant. The detectives, in a 
high-powered passenger car, gave chase. 
At the ferries the officers discovered, after 
some delay, that the described truck had 
passed an hour before. The detectives 
crossed in pursuit and shot out across the 
flat meadows after the flying truck. It was 
far out of sight, to be sure, but the officers 
had an idea of its destination. Several 
times in the course of an hour’s chase the 
officers saw before them a truck answering 
the general description of the robbers’ car. 
They overhauled one innocent van after 
another, only to be forced to hurry on, 
cursing over the wasted time. 

At last they drew up before the plant of a 
dyer in a small town, battered in his door 
and rushed into the place just in time to 
seize the last end of the pink crépe as it was 
sinking into the oblivion of a vat of black 
dye. Indictments and prison terms fol- 
lowed fast and surely. 


The Secret Knot 


But such bits of luck on the side of so- 
ciety are rare. It is sadly and notoriously 
true that only a small part of the stolen 
silk is ever recovered. This is due in part 
to the organization of the criminals, but 
also to the extreme difficulty of placing in- 
delible marks of identification upon silk. 
Formerly few manufacturers put even 
woven identification signs into their sel- 
vages. To-day many of them do so as a 
precaution. These marks, like a monogram 
on a stolen watch, make the loot hard to 
sell. Other manufacturers employ a hidden 
and secret knot or dropped thread by which 
their goods may always be identified. This 
method is said to be even better. But the 
thieves are skillful, fully informed and in- 
genious. The figures show that they have 
not been balked by these precautions. 

In the matter of raw silk the identifica- 
tion is at present almost impossible. Raw 
silk all looks more or less alike. No special 
marks or peculiarities can be found upon 
the work of the industrious si. But to 
remedy this fault there is even now a com- 
mission of American silk men in Japan and 
China trying to formulate a plan for the 
marking of raw silk in the Oriental fac- 
tories. This idea promises much. 

Eventually, of course, the law and so- 
ciety will find ways of thwarting silk 
criminals. No band of men operating out- 
side the rules of the game can expect to 
continue indefinitely. But at present the 
criminal remains in the ascendant. One 
reason for this is the presence in crime of 
many new figures. These are of two kinds— 
men whose respect for law and willingness 
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An ordinary window shade—a coarse 
muslin cloth coated with chalk and clay 
to give it weight and smoothness. This 
brittle filling quickly loosens and falls 
out—cracks and pinholes appear—the 
shade wrinkles and sags 
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A Brenlin window shade—so heavy, so 
tightly woven no chalk or clay is needed 


to give it weight and smoothness. That 
is why Brenlin outwears two or three 
ordinary window shades. It wears and 
weurs 


You can foretell how a 
window shade will wear 


You can know how it is made; and 
it’s the difference in making which 
explains why one shade so quickly 
is ruined by cracks and pinholes 
while another, months and months 
and months afterward, s¢i// looks 
like new. 


The ordinary window shade is 
made of a coarse and loosely 
woven cloth, then coated with a 
“filling” of chalk or clay to give 
it weight and smoothness. 

But soon the filling becomes 
hard and brittle. It 
cracks, falls out, 
leaving unsightly 
pinhole streaks. 
The shade wrinkles 
and sags. 

Brenlin is made 
of an entirely different kind of 
cloth —a fine, heavy, tightly 
woven material — which needs 
no chalk, no clay, no filling of 
any kind! 

So Brenlin is soft and supple 
always; it hangs straight and 
smooth and unbroken long after 
ordinary shades would have 
needed replacing. 

Go to the Brenlin dealer in your 
town. See the many rich, mellow 
colorings he has in this long- 


Ordinary material 
cracks when folded 
tight 


the long-wearing window 


wearing material —and Brenlin 
Duplex, one color on one side, 
another color on the other. 


To make sure you’re getting 
genuine Brenlin, try the famous 
Brenlin folding test, and look for 
the name “Brenlin” perforated on 
the edge—when you buy and 
when your shades are hung. If 
you don’t know where to find 
Brenlin, write us; we will see 
that you are supplied. 


For windows of little impor- 
_ tance, Camargo or 
*) Empire shades give 
you best value in 
shades made the 
ordinary way. 
Write today; for 
a valuable booklet 
on how to shade your windows 
beautifully; it’s free. With it we 
will send you actual samples of 
Brenlin in several different colors. 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio—“ The old- 
est window shade house in Amer- 
ica.” Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: 
New York City and Oakland, 
Calif. Owner of the. good will 
and trade-marks of the Jay C. 
Wemple Co. 


Brenlin unbroken 
—no cracks, no 
pinholes 


shade material 


Factory buildings of The Nordyke and 
Marmon Company, Indiana polis, Indi- 
ana, shaded with Brenlin by The Taylor 
Carpet Company 
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the hottest night. we 

Only $7.50 (Can- — 
ada$10.50) fora PolarCub, 
complete with cord and plug, 
ready for attachment to any light 
socket. He’s a great big fan value— 
7 inches high, with 6-inch blades, 
Beautifully finished and two speeds. 
Blades, guard and base finished in 
rich, velvet-black enamel. 

Get Polar Cub of your electrical or 
hardware dealer. If he hasn’t it write 
us and we'll tell you where to get it. 


Why bake and swelter and stew 
and fret on days when the air is 
burning and the perspiration 
streams from every pore? Why 
toss and lie awake all night in a 
room that’s like an oven? 

Banish hot weather discomfort. 
Get a Polar Cub Electric Fan for 
your office and home. Enjoy his 
cooling breeze at a cost of only one 
cent for power in six long refresh- 
ing hours. Sleep in peace through 


The A. C.GILBERT CO., 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


In Canada: The A. C, Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
' In England: The A. C, Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. 4. 


Polar Cub $750 


Electric Fan 


———— 
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IF Arrow Collars were not 
the best that you were offered at 
the price you are asked to pay, then 
most assuredly they would not be what they 
are—the most popular collars made in America 
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to shoulder the workaday tasks of the world 
were uprooted by the emotional experi- 
ences of the war, and gangsters and toughs 
who have long been criminals but are 
newly recruited to the specialized lines of 
banditry and silk theft. With such men 
the police officer cannot go blithely to his 
rogues’ gallery, run down his list of known 
criminals, make a set of shrewd deductions 
and then send out for the three or four 
likeliest fellows. He works now against 
unknown figures, unreckoned odds, master- 
ful organization. 

These things are true especially of the 
criminals who are holding up the trucks and 
stealing from wharves, railway cars and 
boats. Yet the same conditions are largely 
operative in the case of the burglars. Most 
of the men who have been breaking into lofts 
and factories are old-school porch climbers, 
second-story men and forcible entrants of 
other classes. They are known to the police 
and not far to seek. But there are also 
many recruits among them, to the discom- 
fiture of the honest officer. These burglars 
have put into their operations against silk a 
form of boldness and daring almost unex- 
ampled. 

One night not more than two months 
ago, just before the six o’clock whistles 
were blowing, a gang of robbers entered a 
New York loft building and let themselves 
down to the bottom of a fireproof well by 
means of a rope which they fastened to an 
iron railing at one of the upper floors. 
Opening on this well at each floor was a 
door leading to a fire escape. These doors 
were all protected with sheet-iron shutters, 
locked on the inside and protected with an 
electric alarm system. At each floor a single 
window also opened on this well. This row 
of windows was about fifteen feet distant 
from the fire escape and was considered so 
inaccessible from the escape platforms, from 
the roof and from the floor of the well 
that the burglar-alarm experts considered 
it unnecessary to wire them. 

These burglars walked calmly into the 
main entrance of the building. They were 
dressed like ordinary young office men and 
carried nothing more provocative of sus- 
picion than three suitcases. No one paid 
any attention to them and the building was 
empty of all save the scrubwomen and 
the watchmen half an hour after they 
had entered. 


Nerve and Skill 


The intruders made themselves com- 
fortable in the bottom of the well. They 
opened one of the suitcases and got out 
sandwiches, bottled beer and cigars. The 
earlier hours of the night were spent in pleas- 
ure despite darkness. When the right mo- 
ment had arrived the gang went to the top 
of the building by means of the fire escapes, 
and one member, with a jimmy in his 
pocket, slid down the rope to the level of 
the floor to be robbed. But he hung fifteen 
feet distant from the window. 

His confederates at the top now began 
to swing him back and forth on_his rope 
like the bob of a pendulum. At last he 
sailed far enough out to catch hold of the 
window ledge. He steadied himself, got 
his jimmy under the sash of the unpro- 
tected window and forced it open. Once 
inside he was able to disconnect the burglar 
alarm and open the door. His accomplices 
trooped down the fire escapes and entered. 
The men filled their suitcases and bags 
with costly stuffs, tied into bundles what- 
ever else they could carry and went quietly 
down the stairs. While the watchman was 
making his trip to the top of the building 
they let themselves out quietly and went 
their way. The insurance companies paid 
a loss of $20,000. 

Another recent burglary was even more 
boldly executed. In this case a gang of 
three men gained the roof of one of the big 
buildings occupied exclusively by waist and 
dress manufacturers. They had decided, it 
appears, to attack the shop of a manufac- 
turer on the tenth floor. This man’s fac- 
tory was fully protected with an automatic 
burglar-alarm device. All doors and win- 
dows were wired except, once more, a small 
window on a court so distant from the fire 
escape that no simian might have been ex- 
pected to reach it. This window was five 
stories, or about seventy feet, below the 
roof, and ten stories above the concrete- 
paved court below. Theslightest slip meant 
instant death. 

Apparently at some hour after midnight, 
when a night shift of workers had left a 
factory across the court, these burglars let 
down a slender rope ladder from the roof. 
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Two men’ stood on top of the d 
while the third went down the ; 
ladder, held in the hands of his rie; 
this way he descended seventy fee}, 
exposed window. Here he came uy); 
difficulties. b 
without the least sill or coping ony) 
the climber might have gained a fith 
The man was undaunted. Swingin 
on his slender ladder he worked t} De 
of his jimmy under the window sa\,_ 
staking his life on the maneuver hth 
his weight on the bar and forced 
window. Detectives who studied t] p 
afterward were fairly breathless 
k 


courage of this fellow. 
Through this window the man 


confederates descend to his floor }ye 
the fire escape. The third remainec\y 
roof. The thief inside the buildi 
gathered up bolts and packages of ; 
tied them to the rope ladder. The jg; 
the roof then swung these swaying 

of loot over to the waiting robber onhe 
escape, who untied the rope and pachd 
silk into bags brought for the tf : 
The man on the roof then brought tl 
back to the waiting inside man, w) 
on a fresh bundle of silk. This wela; 
transferred to the man on the fire $e: 
So these three burglars worked, cia 
through several hours. They did ncde 
until they had carried out every bolpf 
in the place. Then the inside man gh 
on to the rope ladder and was swu' 
to the fire escape by his two pals. "je 
was now carried to the roof ancm 
ready for removal. { 


Al Successful Get:Away 


A few minutes of eight o’clock 
morning, just before the first handpbe 
to arrive to open the various factors: 
neighboring building, the elevator fn 
himself on duty less than half an ho}, 
summoned to the top floor. Her'tl 
men tugging at very heavy bun 
aboard his car. He saw that thely 
overloaded and obligingly helpecitl 
carry their bags. At the ground flo’ t 
tipped him, staggered out under there 
of their loads and made their way/o 
the corner into Sixth Avenue, w 
horse-drawn dray awaited them.T 
dumped their loot into the wagonw 
pered a word to the driver and sce! 
The dray with its load of silk pid 
leisurely downtown, got aboard aferb 
landed in New Jersey, and jogged ci 
the pleasant countryside, where thé 
silk was delivered directly to a dyer, 

The three robbers had spent ‘e 
mainder of the night on the roof. ‘t 
agreed hour they slipped across rf 
another building, raised the trapd¢ 
descended to the top floor. They li 
advance that the elevator operator1 
building was a new man on the jc 
never suspected the character of } | 
sengers. The loss was more than $), 

If these instances of robbery are | 
unusual in their daring and dangit 
remain quite commonplace in the «¢ 
of silk taken. Night after night lof h 
been robbed of twenty, thirty, for” 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of sil! : 
haul. Here again the motor trut 
played its part in the game. In mly 
stances the burglars have calmly 
their trucks to the very front entr: 
prominent factory buildings, loadeit! 
with silk and driven off with such o/n 
fiance of the police that hints an|0 
charges of collusion have flown 7) 


sides. 

But if the robbers have been r 
riot, the truck thieves have gone th 
better. The stealing from horse anda 
drays in New York City became so fru 
in the latter part of 1919 that severalrt 
ing firms were forced into ban 
their losses. Other firms quit the b 


plaint from the Team Owners’ Asso? 
and the United Truckmen, with thi 
table raise in rates. The hauling coma! 
say the situation has not improye@! 
last fall, when the loudest complain 

made. (Continued on Page 173) | 


| (Continued from Page 170) 
}must be understood that the truck 


xe ence, for it can often be disposed of at 
ssically its market value. The demand 
1 kis insatiable, and many men do not 

i nbarrassing questions if they can get 

yf needed material. 
2 manner of operating against trucks 
hnerally based on a simple formula, 
toh the details of the crime. may be 
fely varied. The thieves watch for 
+3 laden with rich stocks of merchan- 
is¢silks and furs preferred. They keep a 
lookout for such trucks through con- 
ites who work on the docks as loaders 
Jeckers. Once they know that a cer- 

#ruck has been loaded with the coveted 
the rest of the operation is delight- 
Iisimple. Nothing is required but to 
#1e driver off his vehicle, through his 
¥ ‘olition or otherwise. Mostly the plan 
«ed consists of following the truck in 
ser car until the driver stops to make a 
Jjary, to get a drink, to eat his lunch. 
noment he has his back turned one of 
hieves jumps aboard the truck, gives 
jhe gas and scoots away through the 
isted streets, usually defying pursuit. 
clear he drives to the fence, unloads 
sy olen silk, runs the car to some distant 
| and abandons it. There have been 
“ions when the thieves kept the car as 
sand disposed of it through the fences 
i :automobile thieves. Generally, how- 

‘the thief is willing to stick to his 
n\n last. He does not thus pile insult 
o| injury. 

t merchants and delivery men have 
{ed so much through this sort of pilfer- 
shat drivers have become exceedingly 
a of the thieves. When they have valu- 
bicargoes aboard they do not lightly 
et their vehicles. The thieves have 
ered against this cautiousness in va- 
0 ways. They have corrupted some 
ts and made confederates of them. 
have put members of their own gangs 
as truck drivers, forging letters 
‘commendation and establishing their 
pemployment bureaus in order to place 
men. And they have invented in- 
jwable tricks by which to lure the 
'r from his seat. 


i 


| The Angel-Faced Boy 


fn truck thieving first attained its 
t promiscuity and dangerous propor- 
the district attorney’s office in New 
and the detectives made a concerted 
to locate the center from which this 
of thieves was issuing. The officials 
pleased to hold the theory that most 
fe thieves were merely young toughs 
lzangsters who were being trained for 
\ttack on trucks by the usual and some- 
I wearisome master mind. Perhaps 
l'were right. If so they have yet to dis- 
* the identity of this evasive creature. 
lin their campaign the officers did dis- 
j*, arrest and send to prison a young 
in known to the underworld as ‘“‘the 
\l-faced Boy.” 
tis young man, who now is rusticating 
ng Sing, was not more than twenty- 
* or twenty-four when he met with his 
‘ter. Nevertheless, he had been in the 
s of the police on serious charges not 
than twenty times since his tenth year. 
fad been acquitted again and again 
i the police and prosecutors thought 
| had him safely on his way to Ossining. 
‘7as regarded as a master of elusiveness. 
N alibi expert he had the prosecutor’s 
i} wavering between despair and ad- 
tion. And he was still a boy, with one 
ae blandest faces and most cherubic 
*s I hope to see in this world. But he 
caught and fettered at last. 
‘was discovered that he had been train- 
‘angs of young men to the truck-robbing 
ission. His. particular art lay in de- 
ig clever plans for getting drivers off 
vehicles. One plan was to wait until 
‘tehful driver got down and then to put 
or four of his youthful thieves to 
‘ing about the truck. They began pelt- 
with clods and chasing one another 
it the vehicles. The driver watched 
nusement. When he saw one of the 
ers leap upon the seat of his car and 
e horn he chased the boy away and 
at the playfulness of the lads. 
ed, he went into his bar or restau- 
ut when he came out the truck was 
—and with it the cargo of silk. 
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Another plan was more to the gangsters’ 
taste. Having spotted a truck loaded with 
silk worth stealing, these young guerrillas 
got one or two of their members into an- 
other car and drove after the truck. They 
managed to collide lightly with the van in 
some chosen locality. Instantly the young 
tough driving the robbers’ car let loose a 
belch of profanity and dire oaths at the 
startled truck driver. If he replied sooth- 
ingly the objurgations were redoubled. If 
he proved resentful—and what truckman 
does not?—he was reviled past endurance 
and dared to come down and fight. Nine 
times out of ten he got down and attacked 
the boyish gangsters. But the moment he 
was in the scuffle other members of the gang 
darted out. One sprang to the seat of the 
truck and drove it off at full speed. The 
others joined their comrade in the fight and 
battered the poor driver into helplessness. 

Well, the resourceful Angel-faced Boy 
went to prison, and with him voyaged a 
number of his darling pupils. But the 
stealing from trucks did not abate much. 
There was a brief lull, and then conditions 
became worse than ever. Evidently the 
fountainhead of all this venality had not 
been reached. If there is such a personage 
he does not lack imagination. He has in- 
vented some astounding mechanisms for 
his calling. 


A Gallant Driver Tricked 


One morning a New York silk merchant 
turned over to a trucking concern an order 
for 22,000 yards of silk in the bolt, valued 
at about $75,000. The material had just 
been landed at one of the docks on the Hud- 
son, having been lightered over from Jersey. 
The merchant warned the truckman of the 
great value of the stuff and asked him to 
take special precautions. Accordingly one 
of the old and reliable drivers was sent out 
with his motor van. He was a man of 
about thirty, married, sober, solid. He had 
been with the concern for five years and was 
honest as sunlight. This man went to the 
dock, loaded his van with the silk and 
started back to make his delivery. He had 
not gone more than three or four blocks 
through the dock district when he passed a 
spick-and-span closed car in which he saw 
two smartly dressed and decidedly pretty 
young women in evident distress. He 
started to pass them, mindful of the weight 
of responsibility. upon him, but they sig- 
naled him so beseechingly that he drew his 
truck to the curb and went to their aid. 
Their car was stalled, they explained. 
Wouldn’t he try to get them started? 

The obliging truck driver tried one thing 
and another. He worked the starter; he 
primed; he oiled; he got out the crank and 
turned the engine over time after time. He 
perspired and cursed under his breath—and 
went back to other experiments, his eye 
ever on his truck. 

It wouldn’t do. Nothing he could think 
of would start the car. He poked his head 
into the door and took off his cap apolo- 
getically. 

“Sorry, miss,” he said, “but I can’t 
make her go.” 

““You poor man,” cooed one of the young 
women. ‘‘You’ve worked so hard. Come 
in and have a drink.” 

So saying, she opened a bag and took out 
two vacuum bottles, screwing off the caps 
as she smiled on the driver. She poured 
one collapsible cup full of unmistakable 
whisky and the other full of water and 
held them up. 

“Come inside the car, where they won’t 
see you drinking,” she invited. 

These are prohibition times. Drink is 
not offered at every street corner. More- 
over, to have two pretty girls in distress 
stop one on the highway and invite to 
imbibitions is too romantic for the suscep- 
tibilities of the ordinary man. The driver 
took a look at his truck and climbed into 
the car. He drained off the whisky and 
followed it down with the water. Then he 
started to leave. 

“Wait a minute and have another,” 
urged the second girl. “‘You’ve earned it.” 

The truckman took a second drink. 

Three hours later a policeman passing 
along upper Broadway, where New York’s 
aloof line of roofs begins to flatten into the 
countryside, saw a man lying in an empty 
lot near the walk. He investigated and 
found the truck driver, drugged and help- 
less. The charmers of the stalled car had 
been the accomplices of truck thieves. 
Their principals, who had stepped out of 
hiding as soon as the gallant truckman was 
overcome, had driven off his $75,000 load 
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N the picturesque canals 
of Holland, just as on the 
inland waters of America, 
the purr of the Evinrude is 
a familiar sound. 


Wherever small craft are 
used, this sturdy detach- 
able motor will be found at 
work, replacing the tedium 
of rowing with the newer, 
faster method of water travel. Ideal 
for hunting, fishing or pleasure trips. 


Quickly and easily attached to any row- 
boat or canoe. Magneto, built-in fly- 
wheel type, and Automatic Reverse are 
special Evinrude features. 


Ask your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer, Or write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 277 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 

214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

440 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
10 and 12 No, Howard St., 

Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR WATERCRAFT 
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THE OSTER MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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oull want the warmth o 
June tn Fall and Winter 


ERE’S a heater that will give abundant heaat—RADIANT 
HEAT~—that penetrates to every nook and corner yet 
leaves the air pure and clear. 

The Lawson Room Heater is absolutely odorless. You can 
be sure of that. And there’s a proper size to heat economically 
any room. Safe, too. Swishing skirts can’t touch the flames. 
Sudden drafts can’t extinguish lighted jets. 


Let your Hardware Dealer, Department, Housefurnishing 


Stores or Gas Companies demonstrate the Lawson fo you. 
TR ee 
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Lawson Odor- 
Dealers [aver Heer 


ers are every inch the 
heating marvels they 
are advertised to be. 
100% Quality heat- 
ers. Write us for the 
name of nearest 


jobber. 


Distributors National Ad- 


vertising dur- 
ing Fall and Winter months 
will create a big demand for 
these wonderful heaters. 
Write us for territory and 
particulars. 


PATENT DATES 
Dec. 6, 1910 May 1, 1917 
Feb. 10, 1914 
Dec. 22, 1914 


Lawson Mfg. Company 
of Pittsburgh 


May 28, 1918 
July 9, 1918 
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prevents perspiration-odor 


A little of this snow-white cream, applied after the 
bath, prevents all odors—from perspiration or other 
causes—and keeps body and clothing sweet through- 
out the hottest day. Harmless to skin and clothing. 


You can get “Mum” at all drug- and department- 
stores. Or we'll be glad to mail you a jar, postpaid, 
on receipt of price—25¢. 


Try Evans's Cucumber Jelly for sunburn or windburn—25¢. 


George B. Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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of silk and had set other members of the 
gang to transport the unconscious driver to 
the place where he was dumped into the lot, 
to revive or die, according to the soundness 
of his heart. 

Yet even such exploits do not mount to 
the full colorfulness attained by the bandits 
and road agents now dealing in the historic 
thread of the workaday gray moth. I do 
not exaggerate if I tell you that the roads 
between New York City and its feeding 
factory towns, roads passing through one 
of the most populous and industrious sec- 
tions of the earth, are to-day thrown back 
upon conditions which have been un- 
familiar since the day of the Oregon and 
Santa Fé trails, the Deadwood coach and 
the ore wagons which carried the golden 
glut of the mines to the mills under constant 
armed guard. Not since the golden age of 


| the Western highwayman has this country 


seen anything like the sights to be seen 
any day on roads between New York and 
the silk towns of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The roads leading to New York from 
Easton, Phillipsburg, Allentown, Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton and Paterson are patroled 
by day and often at night by armed guards 
in the employ of the silk industry. These 
men go afoot, mounted and in motor cars. 
Their business is to scour these roads at all 
times and protect the silk vans and cara- 
vans from the road agents who have in- 
fested these highways for nearly three 
years, committing everything from simple 
theft to murder, and making off with an 
almost incalculable booty. 

If you are in the neighborhood and like a 
touch of the picturesque step out upon the 
automobile road between New York and 
Paterson almost any morning and have a 
little patience. If it happens to be a day 
when silk is moving you will shortly see a 
fleet of big automobile trucks approaching. 
In front of the first van, with rifles in plain 
sight, you will discover half a dozen men in 
a high-powered touring car. Between the 
third and fourth vans you will observe a 
second passenger car with armed guards, 
and a third group of riflemen will be found 
at the end of the procession. 

Moving at a leisurely pace, watching the 
road intently and halting at times to confer 
with the road patrol, this remarkable 
assemblage goes on its way—to Paterson 
with raw silk, and back to New York with 
the fine fabrics of the mills. 


Al Ferry:Boat Holdup 


To such expedients the merchant and 
manufacturer have been driven by the 
modern silk bandits. There has been noth- 
ing like it in this line of criminal endeavor 
since Harun. True, he sent whole armies 
to guard the routes of the camel trains be- 
tween Bagdad and Persia, but one may well 
doubt if the toll taken by all the Arab 
marauders of the caliphate amounted to so 
much in money as the losses to our silk 
bandits in two or three years. 

It would be pleasant to add that this 
system of escort and road patrol is entirely 
effective. Alas, the facts restrain us. These 
elaborate precautionshavenaturally greatly 
reduced the losses, but it is not possible to 
convoy every shipment of silk that runs 
these roads, and it might prove too expen- 
sive to police these long stretches of high- 
ways so thoroughly as completely to balk 
holdups. What is true is that the highway- 
man is now operating under the greatest 
risks and that he finds an exposed load of 
silk only occasionally where formerly every 
shipment that took the road was subject 
to his pleasure or displeasure. 

Recently a silk caravan set out from 
Paterson for New York. It was guarded all 
the way by the escort of armed cars. 
Reaching the ferry slips on the Jersey side 
of the Hudson, the guards saw the silk 
trucks safely aboard the boats and turned 
back to Paterson, to convoy another string 
of vans. 

There is a rule against smoking in the 
wagon and motor-car alleys of these ferries— 
probably for fear of igniting spilled gasoline. 
Because of this the drivers frequently leave 
their cars, which seem safe enough in the 
hold of a ferry, and go to the bow to take 
the air and smoke. On this morning just 
this was done. 

Two bandits on the ferryboat, watching 
carefully the movements of the drivers, saw 
what had happened and acted with instant 
decision. They sprang to the seat of the 
likeliest-looking truck and hid themselves 
in the body of this covered conveyance. 
After a time, when the boat was being 


7 
June 26, Ing 
warped into its slip on the New York 4, 
the driver came back, took his seat nq 
laid hold of the steering wheel. 

In that instant a heavy hand came ¢y 
over his mouth from behind, a se nd 
gripped him by the throat, and he ba. 
dragged back into the bed of his Wey 
where he peered into the muzzle of iba. 
volver and heard a sibilant command 
silent. It was a few seconds’ work to ing 
and gag him. 

When the gates of the ferry slip werle 
down and the procession of wagons ng 
automobiles moved off the platform ti}, 
water-front streets of New York it yw; , 
bandit who sat at the wheel of this ty), 
and it was to the bandits’ fence that thij} 
was taken. The truck, with its unfortuyt 
driver still gagged, blindfolded and 
hand and foot in the car interior, was f(n¢ 
abandoned—in Brooklyn, if I recall jh, 
facts accurately. No recoveries were mie 

On another recent occasion the Pater 
escort brought its usual string of silk ‘p; 
to the ferry and put them aboard. } 
cars reached New York in safety and; 
tered to go to their various destinatijs 
One of them had proceeded only a dy 
squares when three bandits stepped jy 
frombehind a billboard ina little-freque 
side street, where the car was makil ; 
turn. The driver saw the three revolt; 
but decided to make a run for it. A 
moved to step on the accelerator a shot to 
a tire balked him. He threw up his hid 
and surrendered his load of silk. h 
bandits calmly mended the tire then n¢ 
there, turned the car about, boardedip 
other ferry and drove their loot to syne 
fence in New Jersey. The truck driveria 
left in charge of one of the bandits, hc 
waited till his confederates were well u 
of the way with the stolen truck and {er 
commanded the driver to run for it, fins 
a shot to.speed the workman on his wy 
No arrest; no recoveries. ae 


One Hundred Convictions 


Again, in very recent weeks, a driveio 
one of the large New York transfer jp- 
cerns went to an East River pier at the] 
before dawn with more than $100,000 with 
of silk and furs in his motor lorry. ‘ 
stuff was to be loaded into a ship bounco: 
South America. He had just driven oupr 
the dock when a touring car drove 
stopped a few feet from him and dischai 
five men, who sprang at him withoi : 
word and knocked him unconscious yh 
blackjacks. One of the men immedial} 
got aboard the truck and drove it off. Tle 
of the others picked up the helpless forro 
the driver and carried it to the wat’ 
edge, evidently with the intention of thiy 
ing the inert man into the river and then)y 
adding murder to their list of crimes. ‘1 
movements of the pier watchman frit 
ened them off at the last moment, it see's 
for they dropped the driver and ran tot 
waiting bandits’ car. This drove off inx 
darkness and disappeared, as the tru 
gone a few moments before. 

These incidents afford a reasonably ai 
rate insight into the characteristics of x 
modern silk bandits. Boldness, intreic 
nerve they certainly possess. But 1 
looks in vain for the touches of humor, 1 
bland impertinence and the gallant seg 
froid that have marked many of i 
bandits and brigands of the old orir 

Neither are these new villains to) 
credited with special cleverness or astie 
ness. There is reason to recognize then} 
crude, blundering, bloody fools. But «i 
ditions are in their favor and they hi 
learned the trick of organization. 

And no one ought to mistake the sucé 
of the silk robbers for immunity from pi 
ishment. In the New York district 3 
year more than one hundred of the cri! 
nals were caught and convicted. ‘ 
charges against them ranged from cons’ 
acy to murder, and the punishments fr 
fines to life imprisonment. In measurai 
time the gates of the penitentiary m} 
yawn for all these men and the walls fi 
harshly about them. Meantime Qui 
Silk, taking her vast contributions from } 
pockets of luxurious mankind, must Jj 
her toll to the silk marauders. A 

Of all these strange things, bright 1 
of Si-ling, there was no rumor among 
whispering mulberries. There was nos 
of the guilt on the mountains nor stain) 
the blood in the waters of the Hwang-) 
You had no thought of the hair © 
ruined heads to be spun into your siKS,} 
the men to wake in prisons through 1 
years hereafter. - 
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+iany. Buta bank is hedged about 
trictions, all in the interests of its 
olders and for the safety of its 
irs’ funds—good day, Mr. Pollister. 
jave seen you. Run in again and— 
now how you get along.” 
alesman who had broken through 
ya hard-boiled crusts in various bush 
¥ai of these United States found him- 
‘de eanding the steps of the Fabricators’ 
9 | Bank in a slight daze. Harding 
‘4.2 it so smoothly—but, darn him, he 
j2it! Here’s your hat, what’s your 
Well, that was the way. No won- 
of small but deserving enterprises 
y get a foothold in this town, where 
‘<s were so tight. 
+s moment Wallace Pollister didn’t 
y more than fifty. 
7 minutes later he passed the re- 
y doors of the Commercial Savings 
i st Company, where he knew one of 
: tant cashiers. This gentleman was 
¥; against a counter at the back of 
ctalking pleasantly with Heckersby 
Heckersby Flagg was one of the 
/gmen, a millionaire operator in real 
¢nortgages and any other commodi- 
{4 offered profits. The assistant 
(glanced across his shoulder at Pol- 
. ut the glance contained nothing of 
i en you are telling funny 
eoaman like Heckersby Flagg you 
ed to recognize any small fry wait- 
9 he outskirts. 
1 lage, however, remained only an- 
re minutes, and departed in a cloud 
ghter and cigar smoke. Then the 
{ t cashier turned to Pollister. 
], Wallace. Nice day. ’S on your 
Why don’t you be like old Heck 
gnd borrow half a million dollars of 
t lick? That’s the kind of customers 
4 wants—just been talking with 
l/l. Gaylord and Heck are pretty 
ry. Old man’s going to finance a lot 
coration houses out Flintville way 
he cotton mills are—great chance to 
1p. We’ll lend him.” 
}1, I don’t need any half million, 
put I might take a little of the bank’s 
to help me put across a deal I’m in 
{nething good.” 
jh? S’pose you’ve got a new system 
i *Bout your com- 
tS] eed, Wally.”’ 


i. ill, this is straight goods. Some 


| 
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‘letting us in on the ground floor, 


want us to lend you the money? 
! We lend P. J. right along amounts 
ten thousand on thirty-day paper; 
en you birds come round and want 
ladvance money against Kronork 
may, Wally, that’s trying to crowd 
*onin’s wife owns a thirty-thousand- 
home, and you bet her name goes 
‘back of every note we discount for 
Good fellow, and perfectly square. 
lright. But when he tries to finance 
siness by getting seven or eight of 
isuspecting Jakes to hock his stock 
as round town—oh, Wally, 


ister viewed the cynical assistant 
' with a lackluster eye. Bill was a 
hman and, like others of his build, 
d to make up in self-esteem what he 
in bulk. He was not only employed 
tt bank—he was the bank! He re- 
its spirit and policy and traditions. 
esident himself couldn’t have stated 
uation with quite so much assurance, 
1he might have been a trifle more 
t in his technic. 

len you don’t think I’d stand a 
*with Gaylord? Wouldn’t helisten?” 
re, he’ll listen to anything, especially 
funny; and say, Wally, you’d hand 
big laugh—honest you would! He’d 


ister turned grouchily and left the 
The assistant cashier’s estimate of 
uation had done P. J. a rank injus- 
ut what the devil was the use of 
to beat any sense into an impervious 
ure of second-grade bone surrounded 
| protecting shell of conceit? 
ister left the Commercial Savings 
ist he had entirely forgotten how a 
sixty-five feels. Darn it, he’d got to 
money! Plainly the banks weren’t 
e to him. Well, he’d make it a 
| matter and borrow the money 
me well-to-do friend. He knew 
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\HE NEEDED THE MONEY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


three or four who were practically sure to 
let him have the three thousand dollars on 
request. : 

Gordon Allis’ office was just across the 
street. Allis was an attorney and a good 
one, numbering among his clients some of 
the biggest manufacturing concerns in 
town. Pollister supposed Allis frequently 
got a fee for a fortnight’s work twice as 
large as the amount he himself needed to set 
him up in a permanent business and make 
him comfortable for life. 

Allis greeted his old friend with cor- 
diality and a large, costly cigar. He was 
rather short, fat in a solid, wholesome way, 
round-faced and exceedingly good-natured- 
looking at first glance. But in the clear 
blue eyes that twinkled with so much 
friendliness you perceived a glint which 
accurately indexed the steel-trap alertness 
of his mind. No one had managed as yet to 
put anything over on Gordy Allis, and he 
was fully as old as Wallace Pollister. 

“Thanks, Gordy,” said Pollister, slip- 
ping into a big and comfortable leather 
chair. ‘‘How’re you these days?” 

“Fine. Busy as a one-armed man with 
the hives. How about you?” 

“Same. Getting pretty well up in the 
knitting company. Next to P. J., I guess 
I’m pretty nearly It.’ 

“Good! That’s great, Wally. You’ve 
worked pretty hard, I imagine.” 

“Hard doesn’t say it—and got mighty 
little to show for it, except my stand-in 
with Kronork Knitting. Been there five 
years, Gordy.” 

“Well, do I understand they’ve taken 
you into the company?” 

“That’sit—or they would—P. J. would— 
will—soon as I can lay my hands on three 
thousand berries.” 

“That doesn’t bother you, does it?” 

“Haven’t exactly found it growing on 
any of the low branches.”’ 

“‘Been to the banks?’ 

“Couple. Nothing stirring.’ 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Why, let me have the money, or go on 
my note or something so I can take up 
Pys owerti: 

Gordon Allis leaned back in his chair, 
laid his left hand upon his stomach and 
patted it gently with the right. He gazed 
into space, puffing meditatively at his 
cigar. 
“Tl tell you how P. J.’s got it framed 
up,” began Pollister; but the lawyer held 
up a compelling hand. 

“Don’t go into details. It wouldn’t 
make any difference one way or the other. 
I'll take your word that the proposition is 
a good one; and of course P. J. Kronin’s 
reputation is known to everyone—a man 
who is always on the hustle, pretty able, 
more than likely to make a big success. 
You’re lucky to be with a man like that, 
Wallace.” 

“Then you’re willing to let me ——” 

Allis shook his head. 

“Don’t see how I can, Polly. Don’t see 
why I should. I might as well be frank.”’ 

“But you’ve got plenty—more than you 
know what to do with—and this little loan 
means a future to me. It’s as safe as a 
church.” 

“Wally, if you had come to me and 
asked me to hand you three thousand dol- 
lars as a gift because for some reason or 
other you needed it—sickness, hard luck, 
bad times and all that—why, that would 
have been a thing I could do consistently. 
I do set aside from my earnings each year 
a certain amount of money to give away.”’ 

“Well, good Lord, man, you don’t think 
I’d ask you or anyone else for charity, do 
you? I came to you with a straight busi- 
ness proposition. Where do you get that 
charity stuff?” 

“Now wait a minute—keep your shirt 
on! What I meant was that I didn’t want 
to buy any stock in the Kronork Knitting 
Company. I’ma lawyer and not interested 
in manufacturing.” 

“T didn’t say anything about selling you 
stock.” 

“You didn’t need to. But if I had 
waited you would have said that you 
would shove up your stock as security for 
the loan, and I’m not buying that sort of 
stock.” 

“But using stock as collateral isn’t sell- 
ing it.” 

“Yes, it is, in this case, because you 
wouldn’t pay the loan and I’d naturally 
have to keep the stock.” 
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as For Camping 
Business or Pleasure Trip—‘‘Slip a ‘Fitall’ in Your Grip’’ 


A“FITALL”’ Adjustable Toilet Kit 


will hold your own fittings—brushes, razors, favorite toilet prepa- 
rations—everything—in a compact and convenient shape, as 
though made for your individual requirements. 


The patented, adjustable self-locking 
straps are easily and quickly adjusted 
to hold your fittings and, once fitted, 
no further changes are necessary. 


With your complete toilet outfit in 
your handy ‘‘Fitall’? you don’t have 
~o carry cumbersome luggage into 
crowded Pullman washrooms. At 
camp, on boat, motor trip, or wherever 
you travel you’ll find this practical 
toilet kit a wonderful convenience. 


“Fitalls” are for Men and Women 
and come in a variety of flexible 


EISEMAN, KAYE CoO. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


leathers and attractive waterproof 
fabrics priced as low as $2.00 and up. 


To insure your getting all of the 
patented, personal comfort features of 
the genuine ‘‘Fitall’’ be sure to look 
for the ‘‘Fitall’’ label on every kit. 


These ideal traveling kits are for 
sale at all good department stores, 
leather goods stores and most drug 
stores. Your dealer can supply you. 
If not, we’ll gladly send you our free 
descriptive booklet so that you can 
obtain the “‘Fitall’? you want. 


Mfrs. EKCO Make Leather Goods 
Fitall Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


No. 182 
Motor Restaurant No, 241 Jar 


doors. 


Look for name 


X-Ray View showing 
interior construction. 


Dept. F-4 


No. 44 Bottle 


¢ at home in the Out ‘Doors = 
Gring Cold or Hot drinks a 


“Built ior Yifetime Lies. : 


Ts great outdoors is calling you. Get the relaxation 


Write for catalog. o 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY _.-” 


bet 


and toning-up you need by packing some lunch and 
seeking the open places. 
But add to real enjoyment of a dinner in the open and make 
the meal more nourishing by taking along ICY-HOT Bottles 
and Jars. In ICY-HOT Bottles you can carry cool, refreshing 
drinks or hot nourishing soup or coffee and serve it when and 
where desired, without bother of preparation. 
Jars provide hot vegetables, meat, and even keep ice cream 
and fruit ices frozen. | 
There is an ICY-HOT for everyone, and for every need: the nursery, sick 
room, guest room, automobile, office, camp, dinner table—indoors and out- 
Send today for catalogue showing many different styles and sizes 
of ICY-HOT Luncheon Outfits, Carrying Cases and Motor Restaurants. 
ICY-HOTS are Built for Lifetime Service. 
Tip of inside glass bottle is at center—the only place where it can be 
thoroughly protected. Shock-absorbing rubber washer at neck of filler 
prevents liquids from seeping into metal case. Absolutely sanitary. 
rests in rubber pad mounted on powerful coiled spring, which takes up 
jolts and jars and prevents breakage. Easily cleaned. 
“ICY-HOT” 
he can’t supply you, send his name, BG 


on bottom. Ask your dealer. If a 
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Pod BOTTLE CO. 


. . . . ¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio J+? 
a _ 
o* Name 
Address 
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Dept. F-4 Cin., O. 


Please send circular and catalog. 
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Made for Motorists 


finished. Won’t shrink in size or lose 
its smart appearance. Wears twiceas 
long. Sold by 20,000dealersat prices 
no higher than you’ve been paying 
for ordinary caps—$3.00 to $6.00. 


425 Fifth Ave., New York THE REGAL-SPEAR CO. 647 S. Wells St., Chicago 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 


This Regal Patrician was made with 
themotoristin mind. Thedeepneck- 
band prevents it blowing off, yet it 
doesn’t bind the head. Rain can’t 
harmit, either, forit’s ““Cravenette”’ 


“Sure, I’d pay the loan!” 

“Very doubtful. I don’t see how you 
could.” 

“Why, out of my earnings, my salary, 
commissions, stock div: ” 

“No, you wouldn’t.” 

““T’d like to know why not.”’ 

“Because you don’t have any surplus 
over and above your living expenses. You 
haven’t had, so it’s fair to assume you 
wouldn’t have. You’re forty-odd, so your 
habits are getting pretty thick-walled. 
You’d spend all you made, if you were 
earning fifty thousand dollars a year. 
People don’t change at your age—not 
often. Now, Wally, cold-blooded as it may 
seem, the reason I won’t—the reason you 
have difficulty in getting this money is that 
you need it.” 

“Well, that’s a hell of a reason!’’ 

“A good reason. You’ve never looked 
ahead and saved anything, though I’m 
pretty sure you have made a good living. 
So you can’t borrow money because your 
improvidence is proved by your need.” 

“Oh, say, what are you talking about? 
It’s no crime to borrow money. What 
would banks do if no one borrowed?” 

“The banks would go broke if the loans 
they made were the kind you’ve asked me 
for. See here, Wally, you don’t think three 
thousand dollars is very much, do you?” 

“Why, of course not!” 

“Tsn’t it? Then why is it such a devil 
of a job for you to get your hands on it? 
It’s none of my business what you do with 
your money, and I’ve no right to lecture 
you on your financial habits. But I can 
assure you it is very much my business 
what you do with my money. You’re a 
good fellow, Wally. But when it comes to 
lending money one doesn’t place it in the 
hands of the good fellows. He slips it to 
the mean, scrunging birds who never let 
a note run one day after it’s due because 
they don’t want to pay that much extra in- 
terest. I wish I could help you, but I don’t 
see how I can.” » 

“T should think it perfectly plain. I 
need a little capital for a legitimate venture, 
not a speculation.” 

“But it won’t do you any good. You 
put my money into a business I’m not in- 
terested in. I could only consider such a 
loan on the ground of friendship, and in the 
end I shouldn’t have done you any good, 
because you wouldn’t own the stock any 
more than you do now. I wouldn’t be 
helping you.”’ 

“Strikes me you’re pretty hard, Gordy. 
Goodness knows I never heard you criti- 
cized as a nickel nurser.”’ 

“No, I don’t think people consider me 
tight. But I’ll tell you something, Wally, 
as between two men who have grown up 
together and practically reached middle 


age. Saving a little money regularly is a 


thing most men will not do, in spite of the 
fact that everyone is absolutely certain at 
some time or other to come to just the 
place where you find yourself to-day, where 
a few thousand dollars seems a fortune be- 
cause you haven’t got it. Yet if you had it 
it would be worth ten times the value of 
the dollars themselves, because it would 
represent the result of habits you had culti- 
vated by systematic saving.” 

“What you think you’re doing, Gordy? 
Addressing a jury?” 

“T wish I were. Why, listen! How much 
did you and I earn twenty years ago?” 

““Oh, twenty-five a week probably.” 

“And if you had started saving two dol- 
lars and a half a week, or ten per cent of 
your pay, and kept up the same proportion 
until now, how much would you have?’’ 

“How the devil do I know? Two or 
three thousand dollars.” 

“Tf your income had increased at a 
fairly consistent rate from thirteen hun- 
dred to five thousand you would have 
saved, with interest at four per cent, be- 
tween seven and eight thousand dollars. 
You wouldn’t be asking me for a loan— 
and getting turned down. You could take 
advantage of any opportunity that pre- 
sented itself. 

“There are swarms of five and six thou- 
sand dollar men to-day—able chaps, en- 
gineers, salesmen, executives, managers, 
professional people. But how many out of 
a hundred of these, picked at random, 
could lay hands on three or four thousand 
dollars if confronted by an immediate use 
for it as you are?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—half a dozen, I 
guess.” 

“Half a’dozen is a liberal estimate. But 
suppose you found that many who had 
saved the small amount you need to-day, 


7) 
how many in the six would have t + 
that much? I'll venture to gay a) 
them—that is, men of anything 
age. In other words, if a man hag; 
tion enough to save three thousiq. 
lars before he is middle-aged, th’ , 
gumption would have piled up mu 
Get me?”’ ¥ 
“T get you all right, Gordy; 
good does it do me, now it’s too lat|» 
“Tt’ll do you this much good: 
you succeed in finding someone 
lend you the money—and it is yn 
impossible—maybe you will yal 
stock in Kronork Knitting Cy 
enough to redeem it by making go 
fices. Second, if you can just s 
boy of yours which side his bread’s 
on he may profit by your bad examle 
Pollister rose. He didn’t feel 
grateful for half an hour of abusejo; 
man worth a barrel of money ancy 
ing a millionaire’s income. Allis 
easily have written him a check, 
if worse came to worst, and Kron 
to make good P. J.’s rosy predietio|, J 
would never miss the money. | 
Pollister, going down in the eleva; 
Allis’ office, felt not a day more tlh 
enty, which, according to the Bibles 
chap is entitled to feel like. That \y 
out the lawyer had given him—oy 
seemed to have eliminated from t 
of the popular and well-dressed g) 
the idea that borrowing three tly 
dollars was as easy as selling knit 
He tried one more bank and thr 
to-do individuals. Why dwell on tl\p; 
fulresults? Pollister got quantities! 
advice, but no money. The last 4 
called on was a forlorn hope—or bite 
forlorn despair, an uncle of Mrs, Polste 
Philemon T. Gooch. Philemon To 
made a business of lending money, |e 
popularly reported to get two per 
month. Wallace Pollister was wihg 
pay this usury for two or three moihs 
until he could find someone whoy 
advance him the money on a morile; 
mate basis. a. 
Uncle Philemon, however, scoffele: 
lingly. He didn’t lend money i 
amounts, anyhow—that is, not w 
first-rate security. People with fij 
security could borrow from the ban}, 
had known Wallace for many years, 
never knew him to own anything | 
clothes on his back. Anyone that ] 
extravagantly as Wallace couldn’t 
pected to have property. He wante 
thin’ better’n an I O U from ai 
Wallace was. No, he wouldn’t lel ; 
nothin’. te : 
Wallace started for home with the 
that the entire world had turned 
down. A few hours before he ha 
sidered himself one of the exempla 
zens of the town; now he felt like are 
who had gone from door to door $I 
food and been kicked cordially froié 
one. He was so blue and discoura? 
stopped in at the Mayflower Hotef 
glass of beer. It would be near-by 
course; but he might run across soe 
quaintance who would say a kind ¥ 
In the hotel he ran across Harvey} 
Harvey Scull was a salesman fora kt 
mill that made a line of goods come 
with Kronork. . 
“Hello, Harve.” 
“Hello, Wally. ’Ve a drink?” — 
“Oh, hell, I dunno what I want! & 
I’m not thirsty—well, make it a sma 
of beer. Say, Harve, gota hundred | 
on you?” f . | 
“Sure thing! Just got a comrs 
check. You want a hundred?” 
“Yeah, slip it to me, and when I p; 
back you'll have it—maybe to-m) 
maybe next year. Thanks. "Nother 
Well, I'll be going along.” 3 
That was a funny one. Harvey S) 
rival in business, a good fellow, ra\ 
loose spender—maybe that accoun 
it. Wallace drifted through the office! 
hotel. Mr. Stelbach, the proprieto) 
leaning against the desk near the re 
“Hello, Wally,’ he said. “You 
tired. You’re not so young as you U! 
be, I guess.” ig 
“‘Oh, I dunno. I feel pretty good. 
Mr. Stelbach, let me have a hundrec) 
few days, will you? That is, I say 
days—it may be three or four month} 
‘Come into the office, Wally—I'll 
you a check. Did you ever see suc’ 
weather for the time of year?” 
Not a word of that my on 


it-for stuff. Another funny one. 
(Continued on Page 181) 


if 


| ontinued from Page 178) 

4 way home Pollister stopped in at 

‘shop and bought half a dozen 
4 


via I ha ’re a pretty good friend of 


| 


is can Feoaey?” boot.” 


Wi -one-a minute—half-a cash, half-a 


; ht. 
eounted out a hundred from his 
ster in miscellaneous small bills, 
4e a check for a like amount. 

(’t know just when I can pay this 


No 


er by now felt about his real age 
. ‘alf a block from home lived Doc- 
irson, pastor of the church where 
s}eda pew. He trotted up the front 

ng the bell and asked for the 


y ” began the good doctor. ‘‘You 
me very often. Won’t you step 
jstudy and smoke a cigar with me?” 
jean't stop. Say, doctor, got a 
lollars in the house? I need it 
1d the banks are closed and ——” 
J, it just so happens that I have a 
x paat amount. Won’t you wait 


nny dear Pollister, this is a great 


: itly he counted out the money. 
yend you a check, doctor. Much 
, 


i a bit in the world; and no hurry 
tie check, Mr. Pollister. Any time 
| I'm glad to have been able to 


110 ‘the man who had been turned 
1 ‘half the bankers and capitalists in 


i is pocket that he had only had to 
i¢ind in return for which he had not 
ea word of explanation, or—except 
iicase of the clergyman—anything 
| finite promise of payment. He had 
lieved each time that he would be 
It had been an interesting experi- 
t his success left him in a quan- 


he got home he sat down in his 
giom, tired and perplexed. Of course 
17 back the money next day, but —— 
(d the dishes rattling in the kitchen, 
«is wife was preparing dinner, this 
glegal holiday—Housemaids’ Thurs- 
jhe agreeable odor reminded him 
2 contradictory episodes of his day 
i. robbed him of his usual apprecia- 


| a while Mrs. Pollister came in and 
: She was a small woman, 
j;ommonplace, though she was prob- 
‘etty in her younger days. When 
|l been for five minutes in the same 
rith the Pollisters you discovered 
allace’s wife adored him. He was 
fon among husbands, an idol with 
‘fine brass, a pattern for all perfect 


1 tired?” she asked. ‘‘We’ve got a 


mer.” 
j,lam. Had a queer day. Where’s 


te kitchen broiling the steak. I got 


F “mail?” 
Y circulars and a bill or two. Come, 
utting the dinner on.’ 
fe went upstairs and washed his 
| His home was comfortable—maybe 
2 overcomfortable. It would be 
‘after you sat round in it six or 
i hts running. Pollister considered 
Oing fairly well by his family, even 
vadn’t got rich. He began to feel 
heerful. 
nstairs his wife and Tip, his eighteen- 
Son, were putting on the last of the 
es. It was a good meal—a big 
There was a thick soup, the steak, 
vegetables, a salad of hearts of let- 
n Mi borate ¢ dessert. 
ng the meat course Tip remarked, 
ive me any of those artichoke 


ll, what’s the matter?’’ demanded 
- “Don’t you like ’em?”’ 
but I can’t afford such expensive 


ty ou don’t have to pay for it.” 
mtI? Suppose I don’t—now. But 
it when I got ready for college.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“See here, old tightwad, what kind of a 
way is that to talk?” 

“But you can’t afford to send me to col- 
lege, can you?’ 


““Who said I couldn’t? I’d like to 
know ——’ 
“Boys, boys!’”’ put in Mrs. Pollister. 


““Mustn’t squabble! Besides, Wally, Tip’s 
awfully good. He got most of the dinner; 
he’s a great help.” 

“Sure!” said Tip. “We ought to get 
along without a maid. I’d help mother.” 

“Your mother isn’t strong enough to be 
without a maid.” 

“Well, when you don’t have much 
money you ought to save, especially when 
you’ve got a boy that’s passed half his 
entrance exams.’ 

“Now, Tip Pollister,”’ cried his mother, 

“you stop plaguing your father! Can’t you 
see how tired he is? You’d better tell him 
about your Uncle Philemon and cheer him 
up instead of teasing him.” 

“What about that old scrunger?” asked 
Wallace, his recent interview rankling. 

“Wants to send me to college. Says 
he’ll lend me the money without int——”’ 

“What? Did you go and ask your 
Uncle Philemon to—well, what do you 
know about that?” 

“‘T didn’t ask him; he came here to see 
mother this morning, and offered as nice as 
pie. And what do you suppose the reason 
was?” 

“Because he’s crazy, I should say.” 

“Because, he says, I’m thrifty. He says 
I’d pay him back.” 

“But look here. I was round to see him 
myself about a little loan and he turned me 
down cold. If he won’t lend me I don’t see 
how—he’s kidding you, that’s all. He 
wants all sorts of security and he charges 
all sorts of interest.” 

““What did you want a loan for, father?”’ 

“To invest in Kronork Knitting stock— 
three thousand dollars.”’ 

“T always said you ought not to spend 
so much money,” said Tip severely. ‘‘So 
Vest Philemon wouldn’t lend you?” 

“ee Ou 

“How much do you need?” 

“Three thousand.” 

“Too bad! I’ve only got about twelve 
hundred, but you can have that if you’ll 
make a trade with me.” 

“Trade?” 

“Well, I mean whatever stock you get in 
Kronork put it in mother’s name, and when 
she draws the dividends she can pay me my 
interest, and if the stock earns enough she 
can give me something on my principal.” 

Wallace Pollister looked at his son in 
astonishment. 

““See here, young man, where did you Ber 
twelve hundred dollars?’ 

“Saved it. Gee, pa—excuse me, father— 
I’ve saved every cent you’ve ever given me 
that I could possibly keep, and I’ve done 
heaps of things besides to earn money— 
cleaned off snow and cut lawns and col- 
lected old bottles and—you know how I’ve 
worked three summers for the grocer. I 
saved my pay.” 

“‘T supposed you were blowing it in on 
sodas and movies.” 

‘Fat chance, with college ahead of me 
and—well, to tell the truth, I didn’ t really 
think you could afford to send me.’ 

Wallace laid down his fork and sat back 
in his chair, for the moment unable to 
speak. Then he said, “Tip, when do you 
think you'll be able to go to college?” 

““You mean, enter? In about a year— 
when I’m nineteen.” 

“All right. You lend me that twelve 
hundred, and I’ll send you to college—and 
your Uncle Philemon won’t be concerned 
in the deal either. Your mother shall have 
the stock too. Now if I may be excused, I 
want torun round tosee P. J. at his house.”’ 

Pollister thought things out as he went, a 
littleslowly, down the dimstreet. He didn’t 
want to interrupt the Old Man’s dinner, 
but he hoped to catch him before he left 
for the club, where he would be playing 
bridge a bit later. 

An eighteen-year-old kid offering to lend 
him twelve hundred dollars! How the 
dickens had Tip ever accumulated all that 
money? A little at a time out of an in- 
come of next to nothing. By George, that 
was wonderful! 

The boy’d be rich some day. It was a 
sure thing he’d never have to get down on 
his knees to a banker—the bankers would 
all be chasing him. Wallace suddenly felt 
tremendously proud of Tip. There was a 
son worth having! It was Tip’s mother, of 
course, who had encouraged him and helped 
him! Well, neither one of them could say 
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‘gives’ 


Mothers, your Boys want man-like suspenders 
instead of frail , girlish undergarments. Get them 


REG . U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A {Support for Pants and Hose 
AGES Ald 


In Kazoo, son will stand erect and breathe 
correctly. The staunch, light elastic webbing 
* with every move of muscle and limb. 
No tubbing, mending or button sewing... 
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Style 4—Boys 
from 8 to 18 


Style B— (belt) 


far little brothers 


At Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; or write us. $1.00 and up. 
DEALERS: Buy from your jobber or from us. 


Powder in Shoes 


Press among other things says: 


rawhide.” 


in training to shake Foot=Ease in 
each morning. 


powder to be shaken into the 
sprinkled in the foot-bath, for 


is relief for every day. You won't 


self. 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE. 


WRITE FOR OUR 


620 Woolworth Bldg., 
801 Tower Bidg., 


As Well as Guns 


Foot-Ease to be Added to Equipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 


Under the above heading the Detroit Free 
“The theory 
is that soldiers whose feet are in good con- 
dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 


The Plattsburg Camp Manualadvisesmen 


There is no foot comforter equal to 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing 


aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender 
feet, corns, bunions, blisters or callouses. 
What wouldn’t you give to be relieved of one 
day’s pain of your corns and bunions? Here 


until you have tried Allen’s FootsEase your- 
You simply forget all about your 


feet, they are made so comfortable. 
your druggist to-day for a package of 


FREE BOOKS ON MUNN. Co. 


625 F Street, WASHING 


Send for our Booklet “For Real Boys’’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 


694 Broadway, at 4th St., 


New York 


Eisman & Co., Led,, Toronto, Canada 


their shoes 


shoes and 
hot, tired, 


realize this 


Ask 


NEW YORE 
TON, D. C. 


CHICAGO 
Hobart Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


VIBRATION SPECIALTY Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OES your power plant operate at its 
highest efficiency ? 


Perhaps lack of balance causes un- 
due vibration. 


We are specialists in the elimination 
of vibrations. 


Send for our booklet. 


Harrison Building 


PA., Us). A. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 
try selling our new Accident and Sick- 
ness Policies for $10.00 yearly. Pay 
$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 
accidental injury or sickness. 00, 
000.00 deposited with the State for 
policy-holders’. protection. Splendid 
proposition for full or part time workers. 
Openings for number of good General 
Agents. Write for free particulars. 


North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt.,Newark,N.J. 


Mr. Street sells us only his spare time — yet 
he earns $100.00 a month extra by our plan! 


T helpsin a hundred ways just as 100 extra dollars would help you! 
Why not earn them as he does — byacting as our representative? 


Scores of Curtis workers average $1.00 an hour profit. 


Many 


thousands of Curtis subscriptions expire in July alone! We will 
pay you liberally to collect the local renewals and new subscriptions. 


To obtain our cash 
offer, mail the 
coupon today. 


THE Ue PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


7 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Name_ 
Address 


a tell me, without obligation, how I can easily earn 
$100 by your plan. 


City 
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Millers Falls Breast 
Drill, No. 97, ‘‘ The 
Mechanic’s Favor- 
ite’’ (shown here), 
is the most com- 
plete breast drill 
on the market. A 
great time-saver. 
Five different and 
distinct actions. 
Can be used in the 
most inaccessible 
places. Its ball 
thrust bearings 
give it easy oper- 
ation and long life. 
It won’t get out of 
order. 
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Jobs you can do 
— yourself 


we is the odd jobs that have to be 
done around the house and on 
your car that help run up the cost 
of living. 

Simple jobs, such as putting a 
horn on your car, are easy if you 
have the proper tools. 


You don’t have to be a mechan- 
ical genius to drive a nail with a 
hammer, but you do have to have 
the nail and the hammer. You 
can drill holes in wood or metal if 
you have a drill—otherwise, you 
have to hire someone who has 


a drill. 


The present-day cost of a single 
job requiring onv/y the use of a 
certain tool, and a man’s time, is 
often more than enough to cover 
the purchase price of that tool. 

Think of “jobs” in terms of the 
tools required to do them and you 
will quickly see the common sense 
of acquiring tools instead of hiring 
skilled labor to do simple jobs. 

Any mechanic, carpenter or hard- 
ware man will recommend “ Millers 
Falls” every time when asked about 
braces, auger bits, hand and breast 
drills, mitre boxes, hack saws and 
other boring and cutting tools. For 
fifty years Millers Falls Tools have 
held the highest esteem of users 
and sellers of fine tools. 


MILLERS FALLS 
COMPANY 


MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


Sole Distributors of STAR HACK SAW BLADES 


he hadn’t always been good to them. But 
if his wife had been such a help to Tip, 
wouldn’t she have done the same for him? 
He remembered a good many mild protests 
against expendituresshehad thought unwar- 
ranted—protests he had usually overruled 
good-naturedly and—as he had supposed— 
generously. He wondered if he had been so 
generous after all. 

Why, he’d'always been open-handed— 
people knew it. And only this afternoon, in 
the face of repeated rebuffs from the hard- 
boiled contingent, four different people had 
come across with money, just for the asking, 
casually, almost playfully 

There! That was the answer—the an- 
swer he had been puzzling over. These 
people liked Wallace Pollister and were glad 
to do him a favor. But they hadn’t made 
the loans because of his business ability. 
He knew when he tried to bank on that it 
didn’t take him very far. His personality 
was good for a small loan; his reputation 
for acumen, sagacity, commercial solidity 
wasn’t worth a nickel. Even his own son 
had him beaten to a whisper when it came 
to business sense. 

His repeated success in approaching his 
friends had comforted him a little. Now 
viewed in its proper perspective it gave him 
not the least satisfaction. He was forty- 
five, had thought himself fairly successful, 
had always intended to be worth something 
sometime, and now all he could do was pan- 
handle i few friends for a quick touch! 

““Y ousee, P. J.,”” he explained ten minutes 
later, ‘‘it’s like this: I want you to let me 
in on this reorganization, but you’ll have to 
make the terms a bit easier. I can only dig 
up twelve hundred right off the bat. But 
T’ll tell you what: You’re paying me a 
hundred a week and commissions. Cut me 
to seventy-five and apply the twenty-five 
on the stock. That, with the twelve hun- 
dred, will give you twenty-five hundred the 
first year; and goodness knows I ought to 
come through with the other five without 
much trouble. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m not much of a 
saver. I guess I’ve let my money slip away 
too easy. 
eighteen hundred in commissions above my 
salary last year. Ought to have saved 
every penny. But you let me have this 
stock—put it in my wife’s name, and it 
-P. J. grinned. 
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“Wally, didn’t I tell you I wan; 
brains more than your mon 
didn’t expect you’d come a 
cash. I’m surprised that you ea 
as this. I supposed I’d have to 
stock and let your dividends 
But I had an idea it would be 
for you to find out how hard 
without any resources to goo 
a bunch of money.’ 

“Pick it up? Why, chief, i 
of picking up, believe me, I e 
money among my friends i 
days. But shucks! That’s ni 
wouldn’t borrow money from g 
didn’t make the loan strictly a 
proposition. My friends’d len¢ 
in the same spirit that they’d 
cigar, and that’ s just the ki nd of 
don’t want.” 

P. J. grunted something a 
being money, wherever you fo 
he didn’t know but Pollis 
Anyhow, he was perfectly wi 
the salesman’s proposition. 
him. 

As for Polly’s saving money, 
if you could teach an old de 
tricks, but as long as Polly 
heels to other salesmen in th 
business he thought Kronork o 
pretty rosy future. 

“And that stock of yours is 
worth something,” he said. — 
you're giving it to your wife 
dends’ll help send the boy to eo 
will he enter?” ‘ 

“In another year if he passe 
his examinations.” 

‘Well, you know how thing 
First time we hold a meeting’ 
board of directors I’ll tell you h 
ranged to finance the business. 
time the kid is ready Kronork 
you something handsome. D 
Now chase yourself home a 
beauty sleep, you blamed old 
octogenarians need lots of rest.’ 

Pollister, walking homeward 1 
chuckled. } 

“Blamed old fraud, am I? He’s 
maybe if one old dog can’t te 
old dog new tricks a darned s 
dog can! Besides, who’s an old d 
If a man is only as old as he feels, 
day over thirty-one; and anybod dyn 
that isn’t old!” 
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AFTER USING TARVIA 
The same street, showing how the ‘‘Tarvia-X”” resurfacing 
has made it smooth, mudless, dustless and traffic-proof: 


_Get Good Roads—Cheaply—Quickly— 
| Save the Roads You Have! 


} ILES and miles of good gravel and macadam 
4 roads throughout the country can be restored to 
| meet modern traflic requirements. The way to do this 


BEFORE USING TARVIA 
Photograph shows wretched condition of Fourth Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., before it was salvaged with ‘‘Tarvia-X.”* 


macadam into splendid modern streets to the complete 
satisfaction of both the city authorities and the traveling 
public. 


) is to utilize the existing road as a foundation for a traffic- 


proof Tarvia top. And where crushed stone or slag is 
available, the community so favored not only can save 
its roads but save considerable money in the bargain. 


Many progressive communities recognize this fact, 
and are carrying out an extended road sa/vage program, 
rather than build new roads at present exorbitant prices. 


Whether you require a good binder for new con- 
struction, a dust-preventive, a patching or maintenance 
material, ‘[arvia, in its various grades, provides an 
economical and satisfactory solution. 


Tarvia Roads are durable, dustless and mudless. 
They are also waterproof and frost-proof and require 
a minimum of upkeep expense. 


For example, the City of Milwaukee has in this various Tarvia 


way transformed 1,700,000 square yards of water-bound 


A 
‘ New York Chicago Philadelphia 
bs. Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 


Illustrated Booklet, telling about the 


treatments, free on request. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and ower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. Booklet free on request. 
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Spry 
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IVORY SOAP 
IT FLOATS 


99 i%% PURE 


N2 wonder that baby splashes in glee at the sight of 
Ivory Soap. 


To him the floating white cake means handfuls of bub- 
bling foam, covering his chubby body with a fragrant, 
velvety coat. 


It means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather dis- 
appears like magic at the first touch of clear water. 


a a fs ie er re It means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin soft and 
ES a ede RC ea lkg Sh) smooth, and feeling so good. 


a - \ of genuine Ivory Soap which warm 
oo : water melts into “'Safe Suds in a Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild Ivory 
a ReCO HET Maker Baa Panera Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not irritate. 


laundering silks and frail fabrics, 
and for the shampoo. Address 
Department 25-F, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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— Why does Phez 


Bake such wondertul Punch ? 


S IT because the red, ripe-berry color makes you eager 
for your first sip? 


Or, does that slightly tart, wild-wood flavor of the logan- 
berries make Phez Punch refreshing as nothing else is? 


The Phez Punch illustrated above was made by taking two parts water to every 
one of Phez and adding slices of orange, cubes of pineapple and a dash of lemon— 
sweetened to taste. Serve it—your guests will try and try to ‘“‘place”’ the flavor. 


But Phez is always delicious—delicious with just the addition of.two parts water. 
And economical! One 12 ounce bottle serves six glasses. 


Phez will enable the hostess to serve many novel summer dainties. ‘‘Ways to 
Serve Phez,’’ by Alice Bradley, principal Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston, sent on request. Learn how to make Phez loganberry ices, punches, 
parfaits, sundaes and other new desserts. 


You'll. find Phez on the menus of the best hotels, dining rooms, cafés, summer 
gardens and fountains wherever you go. 


Phez may be ordered from your grocer—by the bottle or the case. 


THE PHEZ COMPANY, SALEM, OREGON 


Branches: 6 Harrison Street, New York Zz 
; ; Te LiY PRODUCTS 
North Pier Terminal, Chicago, Section P 24 California Street, San Francisco : 
Temple Court Bldg., Minneapolis Brokers’ Bldg., Kansas City Phez, Pure Juice of the Loganberry 


Loju, the Loganberry Beverage 
(ready-to-drink) 

Applju, Sparkling Apple Juice ’ 

Phez Sweet Apple Cider m © py 

Phez Jams and Jellies R 


Pure Juice 
of the Loganberry 
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When your collar ‘ a 
Stqits CO wilt When the thermometer gets to hice 


the nineties — 


; When the asphalt burns your feet and © 
you pray for a breeze— 


When your friends torment you with 


Se “Isn't it hot r”— 
The growing, roasting and Drink Iced COFFEE—the best of all 
marketing of coffee is one of : 
the ae Renee indus- Summer drinks. | 
tries. From Brazil alone ° . * may ee, 
we import nearly three- COFFEE ice cold is cooling—it is also 
quarters of a billion pounds : oa: : : 
rar substantial, sustaining and satisfying. 
same conqER BEDE Served at Hotels, Restaurants, and Soda 
oe aa et Fountains—or easily made at home. 


OFFEE © the universal dun 
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Long life and ample power have given “Exfde” batteries their 
reputation and made our business the largest of its kind in 
the world. 


“wexfde” Service meets every need of every~ make of starting 
battery~. 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
Minneapolis Cleveland Kansas City Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives—Charles E. Goad Engineering Co., Limited, Toronto, Montreal 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


“ 


OTORISTS are looking for scientific ways to reduce 
upkeep. Old mistakes—always costly—today posi- . 
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FIVE OIL MISTAKES 


How to stop maintenance dollars from blowing 
through the exhaust 


tively extravagant—must go. 


Here are five common lubrication errors. 
responsible for many of the operating troubles that 


motorists experience. 


MISTAKE No. 1 


“Oil is a good thing 
—you can’t have too 
much of it.”” 


Some motorists believe 
that if the oil reservoir is 
filled above the indicated 
high level, better lubrica- 
tion will be provided. 
They are mistaken. Oil 
should be kept at the 
proper level—no higher. 
“Over-filling causes exces- 
sive carbon, gummed 
valve stems and sooty 
spark-plugs. 


The Chart at the right specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils which is scientifically 


MISTAKE No. 2 


“T use heavier oil 
because my engine’s 
badly worn. ”’ 


Many motorists believe 
that a change to heavier 
oil is advisable in a worn 
engine. This is not so. 
Worn engines need over- 
hauling. Heavier oil is no 
substitute for worn parts. 
The lubrication system of 
a car may be wholly un- 
suited to properly dis- 
tribute a heavier oil than 
specified in our Chart of 
Recommendations, 


correct for your car. 


The use of that oil and the avoidance 


New York 
Boston 


MISTAKE No. 3 


“Old oil never does 
any harm in the 


crank-case.”’ 


Some motorists neglect to 
drain the old oil from the 
crank-cases of their en- 
gines at frequent inter- 
vals. The correct oil is 
not destroyed in use. But 
it does become contami- 
nated with grit drawn in 
through the breather, 
with carbon particles 
from the undersides of 
the pistons and with wa- 
ter from condensation. It 
also becomes thinned out 
with fuel absorbed by the 
oil film on the cylinder 
walls, especially when the 
mixture is too rich. For 
these reasons old oil 
should be drained from 


the crank-case frequently. 


MISTAKE No. 4 
‘When refilling I 


always clean out my 
engine crank-casé 
with kerosene.”’ 


This procedure sounds 
logical—hence has come 
intocommonuse. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that 
it is almost always a mis- 
take, for some of the kero- 
sene is usually retained 
in the splash troughs or 
other oil pockets in most 
crank-cases and thus 
thins out. the new oil. 
The better plan is to drain 
the crank-case when the 
This will 
carry off the sediment 
Then 
flush out with a quart of 
fresh oil and refill to the 
correct level. 


engine is hot. 


before it settles. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Domestic Branches: 


Detroit 
Chicago 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


They are 


Specialists in the manufacture of 
high-grade lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


MISTAKE No. 5 


‘<M y oil seems to 
work all right.’’ 


This, perhaps, is the 
grandfather of all lubrica- 
“My oil 


seems to work all right” 


tion mistakes, 


sends more cars to the 
repair shop than all other 
causes combined. 


The motorist cannot 
watch from day to day 
the inside of his engine. 
Hence he is in no position 
to know accurately the 
effects of different oils. 
While many oils may 
““seem to work all right,” 
only one of those oils may 
be giving him scientific 
And only 
that one can give him— 
the lowest fuel bills, the 
lowest oil bills and the 


lubrication. 


lowest repair bills. 


of the common mistakes mentioned here 
will show you engine resu/ts—economy and 
power— which you may never have had 
before. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Des Moines 


NEW YORK, U. 


June 26 


Chart of Recommendation 
for AUTOMOBILES 


Abbreviated Edition) 


Mobiloils 5 


A grade for each type of motor = 
How to Read the Chart 


HE Correct Grades of Gans Mobiloils 
lubrication are specified in the Chart b 
The letter opposite the car indicates ; 
Gargoyle Mobi oils that should be used. Fi 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”, Arc. means 
Mobiloil Arctic, etc. 

These recommendations cover all mode 
passenger and commercial vehicles e 
wise specified. 

Where different grades of Gargoyle Mo 
recommended for summer and winter use, the 
recommendation should be followed during the 
period when freezing temperatures may be experie 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum aA 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engineers, an 
a scientific guide to Correct Automobile Labrie 

If your car is not listed in this ' 
the Chart of Recommendations at your. di 
send for booklet, ‘‘Correct Lubrication,” 
the Correct Grades for all cars. 


NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


>E: >>>> [Summer 2 | 


LL DR) Boo [winter | ®| 


(Ss. i 
Se (sf. B.& i ton). dae clees elas celia 
* an Othe Moder Arc.JAre. 
Cleveland. . 


pees 


« “© All Other Mod. |Are.[Arc./Are./Are,).. 1]. 
Haynes (6 cylinder) A 
(12 cylinde: 


Hudson Super Six. 
MOS ATOR 


Kelly-Springfield 
King (8 cylinder)., 
Kissel Kar (Model. 4 


“ 


ippH>bbok>>: bbe: bi: 


f 
sf 


Py ed Oey Os Peas 


> 
> 


>> 


National (6 bi er ee aia 
(12 cylinder) 


A 
A 
-| A Arc] A |Arc]....|.0« 

Re 

ofa 

| A 

A 
Paige (6 cylinder) . ALA i 
(Continental En Arc.|Arc.| 
“ All Other Models....] A | A 
Paterson... .|Arc.|Arc. 
Peerless (8 cylinder)... A|A 


AlPOther Models]... .|...-]..--|-+++ 


A 
Pierce-Arrow.......+...0 AJA A 
“  (Com'l) (Ston) ...J A] A Are. 
! “ All Other Mod./Arc.!Arc,} fA 
i A|A A 
BIA sees eee eles 
A |Arc) A J 
A|E A 1 
A 2 Pee le s 
Bice Gren aGunoery Mao eo E E | 
A fe 
oneveeceves A . . 
.|Are.JArc.| ie pair 
‘ice | 
(120-130-140-170-220) | A |Arc.| A | A j 
“All Other Modsle A|A]JA/AJA | 4: 
Stearns-Knight..... BI/A|B|A|]B \ 
A /Are] A A ‘ 
JALALTA/LATLA i 
J|ALATALATA . 
i A Arc. ..clecee|poeel a he 
“ (6cylinder).... Arc.) .|Arc.|Arc.|Are.JA t 
“  (Com'l) (34 ton) .|....] A |Are] A JA 
« “6” All Other M ‘lave |areJAre|Are.|Are| 
neces seeowe Arc. |Arc./Arc.JAre.|A 
.|Arc./Are lAre, ; 
eat tlie 
<e |Arc.! Arc.|A : 
Winton .scccuse ace .|Arc.|Arc,] larc 
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Long Service 
at Low Cost 


| pyaesoasates Everlastic Roofings possess a// the elements of 
roof economy. They are low in first cost, easy to lay, thor- 
oughly weather-proof and wonderfully durable. 


And back of them, as a pledge of dependability, stands The 
Barrett Company’s sixty years of leadership in the manufacture 
of roofing materials. ‘ 


For steep-roofed factory buildings and similar structures the 
two styles of Everlastic Roofing, in roll form, give maximum serv- 
ice at minimum cost. One isa plain-surfaced “rubber” roofing— 
the other is surfaced with genuine red or green crushed slate. 


Everlastic Roofings are made also in individual and strip shin- 
gles, suitable for the finest residences. Both styles of the shingles 
are surfaced with real crushed slate in permanent, harmonious 
shades of red or green. All four styles are briefly described below. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


(Four Shingles in One)—The newest thing in roofing. Tough, elastic and durable. 
Made of high-grade waterproofing materials and surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades 
of red or green. When laid they look exactly like individual shingles and make a roof 
worthy of the finest buildings. Weather and fire resisting to a high degree. Need no 
painting. ; 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


_ Same material and art-finish (red or green) as the Multi-Shingles, but made in indi- 
vidual shingles; size, 8 x 1234 inches. A finished roof of Everlastic Single Shingles is 
far more beautiful than an ordinary shingle roof, and costs less per year of service. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing made. Surfaced with crushed slate in 
art-shades of redorgreen. Very durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement included. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber Roofing’’ 


This is one of our most popular roofings. It-is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and 
very lowin price. It is easy tolay; no skilled labor required. Nails and cement included 
in each roll. 


Illustrated booklets, describing the four styles of Everlastic, sent free on request. 


Se bors eee gee < | 
Wy 
V7 A) 
The bs apRvee Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis | Cleveland 4 Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas "4 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City 
Bangor . Washington ohnstown Lébanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo 
Columbus Richmond atrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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HIS is certain: You will get 

full value from a concern that 
strives to win your continuous ap- 
proval of its product. Fisk does want — 
your full approval for every tire— 
for every transaction associated with — 
the name Fisk. As a result, Fisk | 
Cord Tires are unsurpassed in beauty 
and durability. | 


Next time—BUY FISK 


from your dealer 


The Fisk Ideal is: ‘‘To be the 
best concern in the world to work 
for—and the squarest concern in 
existence to do business with.” 


OAS 
Time to Re-tire 
(Buy Fisk 


| 
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gtih im -t€ f hapa preivorcial Cacatitend paws at 
oeceres arnishes for every nee are sold on the 

nanos soneae Certain-teed fair price policy, which means 
savings for you. You pay only a price based 
on the cost of producing each particular 
kind and shade, rather than to pay the same 
price for most colors, which is the way paints 
are usually sold. 


; Paint Products 


oe 
EERcr Ey 


; va 


T-VARNISH - ROOFING 3 & RELATED- BUILDING- PRODUCTS 


OR every distinctive paint purpose, an exceptionally 
efficient Certain-teed paint has been developed. 


Stucco, for instance, is so rough and porous that most 
paints fail to protect it from the crumbling influence 
of moisture and weather. 


So a distinct variety of Certain-teed paints was created 
to protect every point and pore of a stucco surface with 
. unusually tough, strong coats. 


There are still other varieties of Certain-teed for 
smoother concrete surfaces, and ad for the various 
needs of metal and wood. 


Some dealers, of course, cannot carry in stock all the 
kinds and shades of Certain-teed, but they can get any 

5 Certain-teed product for you at the samé price for small 
as for large quantities. 


The extensive system of Certain-teed warehouses and 
hundreds of Certain-teed distributing centers make it 
easy for them to procure, in a very short time, any 
| amount of any variety or shade. 
| Certain-teed Products Corporation 


} ‘ General Offices, Saint Louis 
} ; . Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certainte. 


Paint Product: 


Ty HOUSE PAINT Fm 
ALS oorsat writ 448 Fi 


Y OF QUALITY AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION - CERTAIN-TEED 


~of 
La 
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TRE T 


The world’s first 
pneumatic auto tire 
— Michelin, 1895 


Michelin Cords and 
59 re % Michelin Disc Wheels— 
Michelin introducedthe ~~ the latest developments in 


first pneumatic auto- .< boa tire and wheel equipment 
mobile tire in 1895. In a , 

the meantime Michelin 

genius has contributed 

many other improve- 

ments which culminate 

today in the new Mich- 

elin Universal Cord. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 


Dealers in all parts of the world 
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OUR GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
CANIS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE 


0] This guarantee appears on all 
sues | Wilson Certified canned toods. 


“MESS CALL”— 
ready with tempting, 
nourishing Certified foods 


YOY Scouts are healthy, vigorous, and always ILSON’S Certified canned foods are selected, 
4+ hungry at ‘Mess Call.” They appreciate the | handled and cooked as carefully and with the 
_ Convenience and appetizingness of Wilson’s Certified same respect you would insist on in your own kitchen. 
_ foods—such as Certified Vienna Sausage, Certified Expert chefs supervise their preparation to insure 

Corned Beef and Certified Rolled Ox Tongue. their delicious flavor and quality. 

Tender, luscious, builders of vim and vigor—they’re always Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified foods. Keep arow of them 
€ssential to the properly packed luncheon kit for hiking, in the pantry. Their excellence, convenience and economy will 
_ camping and for outings afloat or ashore. please you and our “‘money back”’ guarantee protects you. 


y 
“Thidb mark [WILSON & CO. your guarantee” 
V VY 
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Making Service Tangible 


N Scott’s Bluff, Neb., a town of only 1800 population, is a Prest-O-Lite 
Service Station operated by Charles J. Schafer, who has won marked 
success through close adherence to the Prest-O-Lite ideals of Service. 


“‘Schafe”’ has a modern “drive in” station, employs competent men, and 
keeps in constant touch with a dozen associate Service Stations by air- 
plane. He profits by the experience and co-operation of the mammoth 
Prest-O-Lite organization, and the advice and counsel of the force of 
Prest-O-Lite Travelling Field Engineers whose sole duty is to see that 
every Prest-O-Lite Service Station, whether in New York, Denver or 
Scott’s Bluff, measures up to a single high standard of helpfulness. 


When a battery is left for repairs, he cleans the top, brushes the terminals 
and gives the box a fresh coat of paint without extra charge. More than 
2500 Prest-O-Lite Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada, 
like Schafer of Scott’s Bluff, are making Prest-O-Lite Service mean more 
than merely satisfying the motoring public. Their loyalty and unbounded 
enthusiasm are due to the positive knowledge of Prest-O-Lite battery 
superiority in construction, endurance and performance. 


For the Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery, of super-strength—of greater energy 
and reserve power—is the tangible evidence of Prest-O-Lite efficiency— 
the means whereby a better starting-and-lighting service may be yours. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, Calif, 
In Canada, Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Battery business.in America” 
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Service 
First ! 
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When fire destroys a factory, ordinary fire insur- 
ance pays for the buildings and machinery, but 
production stops. Although Hartford Use and 
Occupancy Insurance will pay current expenses and 
fixed charges while you are closed down, neverthe- 
less your good will and continuous service to your 
clients lose much of their worth whenever produc- 
tion ceases. 


Most fires are caused by carelessness-and neglect. 
Rigid fire prevention methods greatly diminish 
the chance of loss. Every concern should have 
both fire prevention service and fire insurance. 
High grade fire prevention service is furnished by 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. It is as 
necessary as fire insurance. 


ire 

Hartford bye 

artford Fire Insurance Company and The Hartford Accident & I ndemnity Co. write practically every form of insurance except life. 
Any agent or broker can get a Hartford policy for you. 
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ALADDIN 


Cooking’ Ulensils © 


Selecting Kitchen Utensils 


HE clean, cool white-and-blue cf Enameled Steel and the rich, silvery sheen of cAladdin 
{ z Aluminum will delight you. cAladdin Cooking Utensils lend distinctive beauty to any kitchen 
and their usefulness brightens kitchen hours—lightens kitchen duties, 


There’s real quality, lasting service and satisfaction in every graceful Aladdin design —and unusual features 
for convenience :— 


Convenience Features 

Actual Capacities by Government Standards. 
Double Lipped Sauce Pans. 

Notched ears that keep bails cool. 

Smooth comfortable handles. 

Round easy-to-clean corners. 

6. Mote pleasing and practical shapes. 


el a i 


Look for the big; red cA4laddin label on Enameled Steel utensils, and the cAladdin quality mark stamped on the bottom of 
Fe Aluminum utensils. It’s the mark of high quality, big value Pred aemost convenience, 
i Select cAladdin Utensils for your kitchen—sold by progressive hardware, house-furnishing and department stores. 

See your dealer or write for c4laddin Aluminum Catalog E-720 and cAladdin Enameled Steel Catalog F-720. 


Made hy “Also makers of 


THE CLEVELAND me Eee On 
(] Cook Stoves, Ovens, Cabinets, 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. : Kerosene Water Heaters 
7606 PLATT AVE. and PERFECTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Oi] Heaters. 


ALUMINU 


DOUBLE BOIL! 


‘\ ENAMELED | 
= STEEL ess 


ENAMELED STEEL 
PRESERVING KETTLE 
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‘The fragrance of 


Hickory-smoked meat— 
Libby’s Dried Beef! 


Its rich fragrance will carry 
you back to campfire nights 
and the scent of burning logs. 


Firm, tender beef with that 
nut-sweet flavor found only in 
fine meat smoked to perfec- 
tion over a hickory fire! 


Cured, smoked and dried 
by a special Libby process, 
and sliced to wafer-thinness, 
Libby’s Dried Beef is an in- 
vitation to the man who 1s 
appetite-weary. 


hickory-smoked meat! 


A tribute to the Libby ideal 
—to package foods where they 
are found at their finest — 
Libby’s Dried Beef is prepared 
in Chicago, the world’s meat 
center. 


For dinner tonight try 
Libby’s Dried Beef creamed 


on toast. 


And then there are other 
times — after a swim, a dance, 
a set of tennis— when the ap- 
petite requests Libby’s Dried 
Beef served in one of a variety 
of satisfying cold dishes. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 506 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, Ont., Canada 
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set On marvelous open-air banquets a 


No wonder holidays are popular! They urge outings, picnics, 
luncheons, spread in shady nook or at cool water’s edge. Bulging 
baskets of good things to eat are transformed into marvelous, open-air 
banquets. And, as always, your Universal Combination Range assures 
the absolute enjoyment of every tasty morsel. 


The turn of a simple lever automatically adjusts oven for use with coal, wood 

or gas. No parts to change; no dampers to operate. Beautifully finished in 
unbreakable, durable UNIVIT Porcelain— Peacock Blue or Pearl Gray. 

Will not chip, craze or discolor. Clean as a china dish. Can be washed like a 

porcelain bath. Also made in plain and nickel finish. Fits in small space 

and keeps kitchen cool in summer and warm in winter. At all good dealers’ , 
—cash or terms. Dealer’s name and illustrated booklet on request. 

CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY 712 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. 


DENVER PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK ALLENTOWN, PA. BAYONNE, N. J. 


Made in Canada under the name “SIMPLEX” by McClary’s—London Patented in United States and Canada 44 


UNIVE RSAL Smnanont 


Burns Natural or Artificial Gas and Coal or Wood 
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Entrance to an old 
Guild Hall 


ep. 


GWEN 
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Wherever you iniadl or motor, and wish to purchase 


a gift of 


iamonds, jewelry, or a watch, 


patronize 


the store that displays this Gruen Guild Emblem. 
It is your assurance that you are buying at the best 


store in ‘ened locality 


ae 
Ni 


The Crh Seiniktn beautiful: Oand Rpwerds. 
Go to the Gr 


nen Jeweler Agency in your lown dnd ask lo 


+ see the handsome Gruens, for men and women, éach the de- 


“Stale product of the Gare Watchmakers Guild 
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i su HE timekeepers sO pains: 
han takingly wrought by the 


al i craftsmen of the ancient 

| watchmakers guild were a 

source of pride to their 
el: it was natural that they 
should seek methods of identifying their 


' masterpieces. 


Sometimes the guild mark—an encircled 
letter, a pineapple, a heraldic emblem— 
was used; sometimes the name of an in- 
dividual. Pride of craftsmanship was 
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 nbols of the Craftsmen’s 


Be hea and MopERN 


paramount, and each watch identified by 
name or symbol represented the best 
efforts of those who created it. 


In the mountainous cantons of Switzer- 
land the art of the watchmaking guilds 
attained its fullest development. There 
the masters of the guild dedicated their 
lives to their work, and passed down 
their art, a priceless heritage, to their 
sons and grandsons. There many worth 
marks originated, and have been perpet- 
uated even unto this day. 


This Emblem of the Gruen (Guild Ieentifes 
Jacelers Who Will Show You Gruen Watches 


iN remained for Gruen to bring into the 
Gruen Watchmakers Guild the descend- 
ants of these old guild masters, that the 
ancient ideals might be preserved. It re- 


mained for Gruen to make the products of - 


their art available to America, through the 
medium of the jeweler agencies who display 
the Gruen Guild emblem. 


In the Gruen Guild Workshops at Madre- 
Biel, Switzerland, Gruen Guild Watches have 
their origin. Here, with the aid of the most 
modern American machinery, master crafts- 
men fashion the Gruen movements—and 
here these artisans, with the same skill and 
devotion as was possessed by the masters of 
old, do what no machine can do, finish by 
hand and adjust each movement to the ex- 
acting standards of Gruen Precision accuracy. 


On Time Hill, Cincinnati, is the American 
workshop of the Gruen Guild where the 
hand-wrought cases are made, and the move- 
ments inserted and given final adjustment. 
Hete, also, is maintained a real service work- 
shop, whete standardized duplicate repair 


parts are always on hand for prompt delivery 
to any jeweler in America. 

Thus, in Gruen Guild Watches, are combined 
the old ideals, that made the Swiss guildsmen 
the watchmaking masters of the world, and 
the new American principles of standardiza- 
tion that make for uniformity and sustained 
quality of output. 


You may see the Gruen Guild Watches’ at 
one of the 1,200 jeweler agencies, the best in 
each locality, to whom the sale is confined. 
Look for the Gruen Guild Emblem displayed 
in the store windows of all Gruen agents. 
Remember, however—not every Swiss watch 
is a Gruen, 


Write for the Gruen Guild Exhibit 

A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely 
interested. 

Dietrich Gruen Models, $300 to $850; Ultrathin Models, 

$275 to $725; Very-Verithin Models, $65 to $350; 

Verithin Models, $65 to $350; Thin Models, $25 to $80; 


Men’s Strap Models, $25 lo $225; Ladies Wrist Models, 
$27.50 to $275. 


Individual all platinum or platinum end white gold pieces in various shapes— 
set with finest cut diamonds obtainable—AAI quality, from $125 to $6,000. 


Gruen Watcumaxers Guip, Time Hill, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874. Canadian branch, Toronto, Can. 
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Emtroned to the Gruen Guild Workshops, Time st 
Hill, Cincinnati. (From an actual photograph) 
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Large photograph: : One of a set of Goodyear Cord Tires which outhauled solid tires in a 
# : months’ test conducted by The Winkler Motor Service, Chicago. In serted photograph: 
The two trucks used in the test, No. 1 on Goodyear Cord Tires, and No. 2 on solid tires 


és DOD 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubb 
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wen More Than The Weekly Saving 


RHAPS even greater than the saving in actual money 
I week are the economies which BlueBird brings 
oughout the entire year. 


indry bills are eliminated, because the blankets and 
peries which were too heavy for the laundress to handle 
washed perfectly clean by BlueBird in fifteen minutes. 


aners bills, for the delicate things which were too fine 
be rubbed on a board, are also done away with, for 
ieBird washes the daintiest garments with absolute safety. 


d finally, clothes expense is materially lessened, since 
thes and linens washed in the smooth, copper tub of 
jeBird last many times longer than those rubbed ona board. 


¢ your dealer to show you BlueBird. After seeing the 
illating copper tub and the big steel wringer (which locks 
three different positions), you will realize why BlueBird 
ults are so wonderful; after examining the rigid steel 
me, and the sturdy, white enamel cabinet, you will know 
y BlueBird will give a lifetime of service. 


far dealer will also be glad to explain the BlueBird to you. 
ite to us for the beautiful BlueBird Book. 


i BlueBird Appliance Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
: Canadian Office: Brantford, Ontario 
h 
7 
t 
id 
pe 


See these BlueBird superiorities: 


dsome white enamel cabinet with gray table top; all mechanism protected. Heavy roe? ee F 
ir, extra-large tub, can’t discolor clothes. Inside smooth asa wash boiler, nothing es ogi 
or wear things. Washes by perfect rock-a-bye action; quickest, most thorough ys 
, Built for a lifetime of service; extra strong, rigid frame; simple, dependable a 

anism. Large, power-driven wringer; swings to any position; adjusts for light and 
a Highest grade guaranteed motor—powerful, dependable. 


luc Bird 


/ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


SFE JE Pe HP 


“BlueBird brings happiness to home-work” 
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Eighteen interlocking measure- ° 
ments are used in making each 
Brown Shaping Last — four- 
teen more than the usual four, 


Buster Brown SHOE 


pee perfect fit of Buster Brown Shoes comes from the accure 


| 
| 


of the Brown Shaping Lasts and of the scientific princip 
upon which they are made. 


Buster Brown Shoes protect, strengthen, and correctly tri 


the growing feet—keep them shapely and free from cor 


bunions, crooked toes, weak ankles and broken arches. 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes at $4. 
$5.00, $6.00 and up—low or high cut—button, lace and bluc 
Write for the free book, “Training the Growing Feet,” and s 
your boys and girls needless future suffering. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


Style No. F 304 
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Vhat strikes me about Pebeco 
the kind of people who use it 


This man has perfect teeth, de- 
spite his advanced age. Why aren’t 
there more men and women like 
him? Because, in the average case, 
the conditions which destroy teeth 
are not discovered early enough 
and checked by the proper means. 


PEBECO 


The way to keep normal teeth 
sound and white throughout life 
is, first, to have a ‘good dentist 
go over them regularly twice a 
year; second, to use Pebeco 
Tooth Paste regularly twice a 
day, and keep up the habit. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth”’ 


Pebeco’s scientifically blended 
ingredients help to whiten and 
polish the teeth; render the gums 
firm, pink, and healthy; sweeten 
the breath; and keep the whole 
interior of the mouth in a clean 
and wholesome condition. 


Pebeco also stimulates the natu- 
ral flow of saliva to such an extent 
that any tendency to unfavorable 
mouth acids is kept in check. Have 
you ever determined whether or 
not you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’? It 
costs nothing for you to find out. 


Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Place one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on your tongue, 
and keep it there until thoroughly moistened. If it remains 
blue, you are at least temporarily free from unfavorable mouth 
acids. But if it turns pink, then you have “Acid-Mouth.” 

If the Litmus Paper does turn pink, try this second test: 
First brush your teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco from 
the trial tube. Then place another Litmus Paper on your 
tongue. This time it will remain blue, thus proving that 
Pebeco does tend to counteract “Acid-Mouth.”’ 


‘OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


New York 


Pebeco is sold by 
druggists everywhere 


Mail coupon below today sure 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
120 William St., New York 


In order that I may make my own test for ‘Acid- 
Mouth’’ send me your Litmus Test Papers and Ten- 
Day Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or obliga 
tion to me, 


Name a 
Street and No, — a 
Oe i a 
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Your Family’s Food 


Open your home to Pillsbury’s Family of 
Foods. Let Pillsbury help solve the daily 
food problem. 


For baby especially, there’s nothing quite 
so good as Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal. 
Grown-ups, too, appreciate this wholesome 
food, made from the creamy-white, gran- 
ulated hearts of wheat. It’s delicious— 
and nourishing to the last granule. 


Pancakes for Bobbie, every time! Pillsbury’s 
pancakes are the kind that Bobbie likes— 
light tender and with a wonderful flavor 
—they just hit the spot, that’s all! So 


easy to make, too—just add water to - 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 


Mother insists on having Zood bread on 
her table, and she knows that the best 
bread is made with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
Besides, this reliable flour is so convenient. 
It makes delicious cake and pastry as well 
as bread—and never fails! 


“Grand-dad likes bran muffins, when they’re 


made from Pillsbury’s Health Bran accord- 
ing to the special recipe on the box. Made 
the Pillsbury way, bran muffins are de- 
licious, and they promote that normal 
digestive action so necessary to all ‘ages. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different 
in kind, but alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U. S.A. 


urvs 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


June 49 
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i: Rings must be capable of 
}sion in order to fit snugly 

it the cylinder walls. For, 
Wlers vary considerably in 
iter, eveninthesameengine. 


| ansion is provided for in 

nland Piston Ring by the 
faire. It alweys fits tightly 
ise it uncoils like a spring. 
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Inland Piston Rings 
always fit the engine 


The ability of Inlands to fit snugly in 
cylinders that are ‘‘out of round”’ is one of 
the many reasons why car owners appre- 
ciate Inland Piston Rings. 


For, it is by overcoming such variations 
that Inlands maintain the gas-tight and 
oil-tight connection between the piston 
and the cylinder. 


The Inland is a ring with a powerful 
tension—a tension resulting from the 
Inland spiral cut. 


This tension enables Inlands to expand 
according to the needs of the particular 
engine of which they form a part. 


And, Inlands are made in one piece, with- 
out loophole or gap. They form a stout, 
solid barrier against the leakage of either 
oil or fuel through the ring itself. 


This one-piece construction also makes 
for ease of installation and freedom from 
dangers of breakage, assuring unusually 
long service without care or attention. 


If your engine is old and is operating 
poorly, have it equipped with Inland 
Piston Rings. 


Inland Machine Works 
1635 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Offices, Sterling Bank Bldg., Winnipeg 
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5-Passenger Sedan 


Possession of a Reo Sedan is not only a mark of distinction but 
may be classed as a privilege. @ The selection of a car of this 
make and model is an evidence of knowledge and discrimination 
in motor cars. €@ The acquisition of one indicates alertness — 
for only the Alert can hope to be of the Elect who will drive 
Reos. @ An added touch of quality and of beauty is the hand- 
wrought aluminum body. @ This is a feature you will find in 
cars of the highest class only. @ Aluminum takes a higher 
finish, will not rust, so paint adheres permanently and—lighter, 
of course. @ All enclosed Reos now have aluminum bodies. 
@ Never has the output of Sedans gotten within speaking dis- 
tance of the demand—always there has been a hiatus between 
output and orders the extent of which was not to be determined. 
@ Those who are motorwise know—from long years of experi- 
ence—that if one would possess a Reo he may not wait until the 
last minute to order. €@ There’s always a waiting line. So only 
way is to order early —that means now —at once —and secureadefi- 
nite delivery date. @ Your Reodistributor will tell you just what 
you may expect. Betterseehim —today won’t beaminute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
Reo Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The Soap that rakes 


Millions of Tubs 


of foamy, white suds 


Millions of Baskets 


of white, fragrant clothes 


Millions of Dishes 
hygienically clean 


Millions of Homes 


spotless and shining 


Millions of Housewives 
smiling and happy 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY :: SAN FRANCISCO 
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units linked together with the perfect balance of a chai 
Made in 1%, 2%, 3% Ton Chassis and the “Delivery Boy” 
Bethlehem Motors Corporation, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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You owners of small .cars can forget tire details. You need not bother with methods, 
features or guarantees. Call for the Firestone 3). 


Alone in its field, the Firestone 32 takes its place beside the half dozen 


products of universal use which manufacturing genius has made standard. 


ee 
i“ : 
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A Powerful Car 


RIDE of ownership is based on a car’s power 
to do the seemingly impossible. Your feeling 
for a car that “thas seen you through’”’ every 
emergency is something more than impersonal. 


The owner of a Standard Eight speaks of the 
car’s flexibility, its quick acceleration and ability 
to .level hills. Tremendous reserve power is a 
guarantee of economical driving service. 


The beauty and finish of: the Standard Eight 


are appreciated by the most casual observer. 


STAN DARD STEEL CAR COMPANY. 
Automotive Department Pittsburgh, Pa. 


June 26, (2 
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ep air and moisture from metal is 


vith 3-in-One. 


, ttle on faucets, tools, door-knobs, lighting 
« the nickeled or unpainted metal on sew- 
ahines, skates, bicycles, automobiles, guns, 


3-any metal surface. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 
SEWING MACHINES 
TALKING MACHINES 
RAZORS *° STROPS 


MANUFACTURED 


THREE IN ONE GIL CO. 


A 


jitly destructive rust and tarnish 
cased by oxygen and moisture in 
jj attacking the metal. 


The Universal Oil 


penetrates the minute pores of the metal and 
forms an invisible protective film over the entire 
surface that defies rust and tarnish, and that 
won’t finger-mark or rub off. 


For 25 years, 3-in-One has been used and recom- 
mended by prominent firearms manufacturers for 
preventing rust and tarnish. Some automobile 
manufacturers spray 3-in-One on the polished 
metal parts before shipping cars. 


3-in-One is particularly needed for salt-water lo- 
calities. It is a pure oil compound absolutely free 
from acid, grit or grease. Besides preventing 
rust and tarnish, 3-in-One lubricates perfectly all 
light mechanisms, cleans and polishes fine furni- 
ture and all wood-work. 


79 ways to use 3-in-One in the home for clean- 
ing, polishing, lubricating and rust prevention are 


illustrated and explainedin the Dictionary, packed 
with every bottle and sent with every sample. 


Free Generous sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for them on a postal or 
use the coupon below. 


3-in-One is sold. at all stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States, 15c, 30c and 60c in bottles. 
Also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EUH. Broadway =} New York City 
C272A 
{ Free Sample and Dictionary 
; Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EUH. Broadway, New York City 
t Please send Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
1 
t 
I 
1 
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Name 54. ee 
Street Address or R. R.. ; we 
City = State. 
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TRUCKS 


F it falls within the three-ton 

trucking range—it’s an FWD 
job. No other truck can do the 
ordinary work better than the FWD. 
What other truck can do the extraor- 
dinary work so well? Still—its big 
outstanding substantiated feature is 
economy. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory, 
Kitchener, Ontario 


Ti 


HW 


‘* After charging all operating costs our FWD 
showed a saving of $507 for one month, as 
against the cost of hauling by team.’—Hicks 
Engineering Company, Vulcan, Mich. 
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IGHEST QUALITY COATED FABRICS 


Who is to Blame for the Fact that 
the Upholstery is Where Automobiles First 
Begin to Look Second Hand? 


AA HEN you buy an automobile you want 
| the cost to bear a sensible relation to the 
service you get from the car. 


Have you any idea how much the ordinary 
upholstery material costs you in the way 
| of depreciation in the value of your car and 
in cheapening the appearance of the car? 
| 


If you ever tried to get out from under in 
selling a “used’’ car, you have probably learned 
‘some Startling things about depreciation—and 
“perhaps wondered what you did to the car 
that made it worth so much less than you 
paid for it. 


i 


You can see cars every day—high priced and low 
_ priced—on which the upholstery looks used and worn, 
although the paint on the body isn’t even dulled. 


NEWARK. N.J. 


vera +) 


a 
(tex Products: 
\niture Uphoistery 
hd Bag Materials 

rized Materials 
‘omobile Upholstery 

inding Materials 
‘mobile Top Materials 


That is the result of using the wrong kind of auto- 
mobile upholstery—and the car owner is the man 
who stands the loss. 


The great contribution of Duratex to the motor 
owning public of America is the fact that it is sun-proof, 
water-proof, durable—never cracks, scuffs or checks— 
and it stays fresh and new looking all during the 
life of the car. 


That is why forty of the leading American, and 
thirty-six of the leading Foreign automobile manufac- 
turers are now using Duratex. 


To such automobile purchasers as are interested in 
securing full value for their automobile money, we rec- 
ommend looking for the Duratex label in the car you buy. 


It is your guarantee that you have usable uphol- 


stery in the car—and it will save you many dollars in 
depreciation and keep your car looking better. 


President 


cie DURATIEX COMPANY 


aa. 
MAIN OFFICE eS BRANCH OFFICES 
ee ee ricaco 


SAN FRANCISCO-CAL 
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Transmits the power without the shoe! 


The strain on the universal joint is intensified with every irregularity of the road 


UD holes—sharp turns—steep hills—worn- 

out roads—all test the universal joint. At 

every irregularity in the road the universal 
joint must adapt itself to abrupt changes in the angle 
of the drive shaft. Constantly twisted—constantly 
wrenched—the universal joint must still transmit a 
smooth, even flow of power to the rear axle. 


Metal joints wear loose under this severe strain. 
They transmit road shocks and engine shocks which 
rack the bearings, differential and transmission. The 
more the metal joint becomes worn, the harder is the 
strain. 


Cushioning the shocks and strains 


To save your car this severe wear and tear, the Thermoid- 
Hardy Universal Joint has been designed. Built of flexible 
fabric discs, it absorbs the blows that rack the gears and bear- 
ings. The Thermoid-Hardy Joint transmits the power without 
the shock. 


Having no metal-to-metal wearing surfaces, the Thermoid- 
Hardy Joint cannot wear loose. It requires no lubrication—no 
constant attention. 


Fanwise construction for strength 


The patented fanwise construction of the flexible fabric discs 
gives the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint its extraordinary 


In building up the flexible 
fabric discs, the several layers of 
fabric are put together so that 
the strands in each piece run in 
a different direction. This pat- 
ented fanwise construction pro- 
vides the greatest tensile 
strength. In a laboratory test, 
made recently at Purdue Uni- 
versity, the drive shaft itself 
was twisted at a total stress of 
21,700 inch pounds without in- 
jury to the universal joint. 


HERMOID-HARDY 
UNIVERSAL JOINT 


strength. By this unique construction, illustrated below, uniform 
strength and elasticity are obtained. 


Adopted by leading manufacturers 


On more than fifty cars, trucks and tractors—the Thermoid- 
Hardy Universal Joint is being installed as standard equipment. 
It has stood severe tests for endurance—in many cars running 
60,000 miles without replacement or adjustment of any kind. 

When you ride in a car equipped with Thermoid-Hardy Uni- 
versal Joints—notice the absence of backlash, jerks and rattles 
that are so common with worn-out metal joints. Observe how 
smoothly the car starts—how much more quietly it runs, even 
over rough roads. 

Send for our new book, ‘‘Universal Joints—Their Use and 
Misuse.”’ It will give you in detail the construction of the 
Thermoid-Hardy Joint, records of performance, opinions of lead- 
ing engineers and manufacturers who have adopted it. 


hermord Rubber Compan 


Sole American Manufacturers 


Factory and Offices: Trenton, New Jersey 


New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cleveland Atlanta 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston London Paris Turin 


Fanwise construction for strength ~ 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake Lining’’ 


" 
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LIST OF USERS 


American-British Mfg. Co 
Anderson Motor Co. 

The Autocar. Co. 
Available Truck Co. 
Barley Motor Car Co, (Roam: 
Briscoe Motor Corp. 

Capitol Motors Corp. 

Jas. Cunningham Son & Co. 
Crow-Elkhart Motor Co. 

Dart Truck & Tractor Corp. 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Doane Motor Truck Co, 
Fageol Motor Car Co. 

H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Garford Motor Truck Co, 
Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck), 
Hebb Motors Co. 

Hendrickson Motor Truck Co. 
Holt Mfg. Co. 

Indiana Motor Truck Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Motor Co. 
Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., }:. 
King Motor Car Co. 

King Zeitler Co. 
Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck ). 
Lexington Motor Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America 
Maxwell Motor Corp. 
Menominee Motor Truck Co. 
Mercer Motors Co. 

Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
McFarlan Motor Co. 

Nelson & LeMoon 

E. A. Nelson Motor Car Co. 
Nelson Motor Truck Co. 

D. A. Newcomer Co. 
O’Connell Motor Truck Co. 
Oliver Tractor Co. 

Oneida Motor Truck Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Parker Motor Truck Co. 
Phelps Motor Co. 

Reliance Motor Car Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 

Reynolds Motor Truck Co. 
Root & Vandevoort Engin’g ‘), 
Sanford Motor Truck Co. 
Service Motor Truck Co. 
Stoughton Wagon Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Templar Motors Corp. 

Tioga Steel & Iron Co. 

Tow Motor Co. 

Traffic Motor Truck Corp. 
Transport Truck Co. 

Twin City Four Wheel Drive (. 
Walter Motor Truck Co. 
Ward-LaFrance Truck Co., Inc 
Watson Products Corp. 
Wichita Motors Co. 

H. E. Wilcox Motor Co, 

J. C. Wilson Co. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 


LTE EDO 
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and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’’ 
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| REPUBLIG 


Service —nation-wide service—has 
helped win for Republic the greatest 
truck preference in the world. Two 
thousand authorized service stations, and 


seven factory-maintained National Parts 


Republic Truck Sales Corporation, Alma, Michigan 
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C for Estates and — 
Suburban Homes — 


Distinction, good taste and refinement : 
characterize the home and grounds en- 
closed with Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence, wire or iron, is correct in 7 
design; combines simplicity with beauty. ' 
It is the choice of the most fastidious. | 
Built in many handsome and exclusive | 
patterns from which a fence may be se- 
lected that will harmonize with your home 
and its environment. 


Advisory service is free. Ask for beauti- 
fully illustrated Bulletin No. 26. 


Phone, Wire or Write Main Offices, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., or Branch Offices Nearest You. 


Pee 
BREBERE ESE? 
LAO 


Ns, 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


FactorieS-WAUKEGAN, ILL. CLEVELAND, 0. FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Branches—CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT ROCHESTER PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CITY BALTIMORE ST.LOUIS OAKLAND PORTLAND SANFRANCISCO 

Look for the “R¢°T29" on Cyclone Fence and Products 


Won 


Mi 
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Champion dependability accounts 
ithe fact that Champion Spark Plugs 
e been adopted as standard equip- 
iat by more automobile, truck, tractor 
| engine manufacturers than any 
er make of spark plug. 


| There is a Champion Spark Plug 
‘cially designed for your particular 
- of gasoline engine. 


Order a set from your dealer today. 
can supply you. 


the World Trade Mark on the Box. 
mpany, Toledo, Ohio 


da, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


For cleaning hard-to-get-at places 
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The Frailest Woman 


Easily operates the Premier 


The lightness and simplicity of this pow- 
erful cleaning machine is as important to the 
robust as it is to the fragile. No woman 
should exhaust herself in domestic work. 

With all its: power, the Premier weighs 
less than 12 pounds. Yet, light and simple 


as a toy, it does a giant’s work. 


Strength not measured by weight 


Automobile designers have learned that 
power is lost propelling unnecessary weight. 
The same principle holds good in building 
vacuum cleaners. Power is not necessarily 
measured by weight. 

The Premier is made of aluminum, the 
same featherweight metal used for the 
bodies of fine cars. The General Electric 
motor will endure a lifetime of use. 

The Premier cleans by suction. It is suc- 
tion that gets the dirt, without ever harming 
the rarest rugs. 

An ingenious rubber comb is used to pick 
up threads and hair. A bristle brush is pro- 
vided if more vigorous surface action is 
desired. 

But the actual dust getting is done by 
air—by powerful suction which not only 
cleans the heaviest rugs but the floors under- 
neath them as well. 


Dust floors and woodwork 


The duties of the Premier only commence 
Its next task is 


with the cleaning of rugs. 


to dust your hardwood floors (by suction), 
taking up lint and ‘“‘woolies’’ quicker, more 
easily and thoroughly than any dust mop 
will. 

There are special attachments for dust- 
ing woodwork, picture mouldings, picture 
frames, window tops, sashes and sills, radia- 
.tors, wire screens, chandelier chains and 
globes. Easily without effort you can reach 
all dusty high places. 


Another attachment cleans draperies and 
curtains. And your fur coats and clothes 
as well. 

And because of the Premier’s extra power, 
such work is done extra well. 


Sold with a year’s guarantee 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is sold with 
a year’s guarantee. We back each machine 
with the same service you command with 
your new motor car. This service is offered 
by 50 service stations. 


The Premier is made in two models— 
two types, one with motor driven brush, the 
other with suction driven brush. If you do 
not know your local Premier dealer, write 
us for his name and address. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors : 


Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
and Branches 


| 


Volume producers of vacuum cleaner. 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company 1 
one of the largest plants employed in the exclusi 
manufacture of Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 
volume reduces cost and makes the Premier a mc 
erate priced machine. Special terms put it int 
reach of every housewife. Arrange with your dea 
for a demonstration today. ; 


RR 7 RADIO RIND iS PIG LEME KPI 
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Jiens of Hiendship 
Holland 


i ‘for The General Tire and Rubber Co., by K. M. Ballasine! © 1920. é 

In Holland, they say 7 with flowers —while in 
our own country, the motoring public has 
learned that The General Tire Shield is just as 
sincere a sign of friendship. 


The General Tire goes such a long way to make 
friends that even Akron’s. marvelous census 
showing of its two hundred per cent growth seems 
small compared with the gains that this great 
Akron Tire has made in less than half the time. 


With a tread that has been widely enough 
copied to prove its excellence—with an appear- 
ance that harmonizes with the highest priced 
cars—and with a name for long-distance run- 
ning that really amounts to fame, The General 
Cord Tire should be your choice for your next 
tire needs. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, dy The General Tire 
and Rubber Co. 
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uild tour Counters with Mo 


Office Furniture 


ae more progressive your business, the 
more essential it is to economize both 
space and time. By building your counters 
out of //steel filing units, you gain not only 
the maximum storage capacity, but also the 
division of space that exactly suits the needs of 
your business. 


From the various //stee/ units—letter 
files, map and cupboard sections, round and 
square corner units—you select the combina- 
tion that meets your requirements. All units 
stack snugly together into a perfect counter, 
with heavy linoleum top, making a_long- 
wearing, sanitary working surface. //stee/ 
protects against fire, is not affected by 
weather, and is practically everlasting. The 
first cost is the last. 


Counter Height Files as office partitions save 


space and add beauty to any room. And 
such a counter can be moved or rearranged 
at will. 


Allsteel Office Furniture 


_Allsteel desks, safes, files, and shelving are 
permanently efficient, economical of space 
and time, and afford the utmost modern 
security. You will take pride in A//steel 
equipment — it belongs with success. Many 
of the foremost American concerns—such as 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., New York Stock 
Exchange, Bush Terminal Co., Kohler Co., 
J. P. Morgan & Co., National City Bank, 
Packard Motor Car Co.—use Al/steel office 


furniture. 


Make it a point to see the full line at the 
Allsteel store in your city, or, as a first step, 
send for our 88-page illustrated catalogue. 


June 4 
\ 


em File 


A typical arrangement 
Allsteel Counter fi 


Files in a general off 


| 
This Three-Draw} 
Letter File has prac: 
cally the same filing ¢ 
pacity as the four-draut 
file, the drawers being 
inches deeper. 


Allsteel Counter Heig 
Cupboard Unit wi 
Door. Standard heig 
42 in.; depth 30 im 


The General Fireproofing Company 


5 3 
New York Chicago Boston YO ungstown, Ohio Washington Atlanta Seattle 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


§ business is paying from $3,000 to $10,000 a 
uw, and it is paying these excellent profits from 
y start. Some men are even making as much 
100 to $25,000, and have been doing it for years. 
is happening in every part of this country— 
East, South, and West—and in other countries 
yada, England, China, Japan, Australia, New 
|, South America, Cuba, Norway, Sweden, ete. 
‘can’t be mere chance. 
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window is manufacturing, advertising and ‘selling all 
in one. Itstopsthe passing crowds; it brings the people 


into your store; it starts your business; it keeps 
it going. 

That’s it! Get your location where the crowds are 
passing. Put your machine in the window, set the 
laws of the psychology of crowds to work for you, 
and you've got a going business. 
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re 1s your opportunity to make a lot of money in a business 
your own in which sound economic principles and human 
rchology unite to produce large profits froma smallinvestment 


4. Simple manufacture and management. We furnish 
a book of simple formulas and full directions for 
making the candy. Cooking is easy. The rest is 
done by automatic machines—same thing over and 
over again. ! 

5. Great volume of sales. Candy kisses approach 
chewing gum in being a national habit. They’re the 
great popular price confection of the day. The demand 

is big and growing fast. 


wWw—just as much law as 


=I 6. Self advertising and selling. 


ic Newton’s law of grav- 
James Watt’s law of the 
of steam. 


business is highly and uni- 
srofitable because it brings 
r at one point two great 
‘of well-known business 
Everyone in business, or 
g about going into busi- 
ght to know about this 
$ and the laws that gov- 
Here they are: 


ws of economics —Small 
ent, low cost of manu- 
good market, frequent 
er, low expenses, simple 
ament, etc. 


aws of human psychology— 
jvorable Attention, (2) In- 
_ (3) Desire, (4) Action, 
ig the crowds and making 
(out of them. 


le these two great groups 
|; together in one business, 
Jat is the business you can 
e of, and can put your 
/and time in, and back up 
your judgment. That is 
id of business we're going 
you about. 


Ts 


1 HISSES 
Hep MISSED 


‘Candy Kiss Business with 
fachine Making Kisses in 
dre-Window is this kind of 
E It has the economic 


ess and it has the psychology of crowds. 


picture on this page tells the story. It is a 
Taph of a crowd in front of Cheri’s window 
@stnut Street, Philadelphia. There’s your psy- 
y of crowds. You don’t get a lot of people 


there’s something mighty interesting going on, 
ere 7s something mighty interesting! There’s 
fost human machine in that window, cutting 
pping candy kisses and sending them tumbling 
ithe rate of 120. a minute. How the crowd loves 
h a machine in motion! 


e psychology of this Candy Kiss Business 
stop with just getting the attention of the 


n, the great teacher of salesmanship, an- 
the necessary steps for successful selling as 
$: (1) Favorable Attention, (2) Interest, (3) 
» (4) Action. Here’s the beginning of the 
dlogy of selling; here are your (1) Favorable 
tion and (2) Interest. Then, as people watch 
clean-wrapped kisses which stir up the sense of 
taste and smell, they are tempted—that’s 
esire. One man goes inside and buys; others 
—that’s (4) Action. Re 
re’s your psychology of crowds. It reasons out. 
tks out in practice. The kiss machine in the 


lew York Office 
9 Church Street 


r 


Will people stop to see a machine in motion? This picture of Cheri's 
on Chestnut Street in Philadelphia is the answer. 


Now let’s see to what extent the Candy-Kiss Busi- 
ness with the Machine in the Window possesses sound 
economic principles which make a business practical, 


profitable and safe. Here’s what you find: 

1. Small investment needed. Only a few hundred 
dollars are needed if you have a store and not very 
much more if you have to rent one. You can buy the 
kiss machine on instalments; other equipment is not 
costly; and you buy materials only as you need them. 


2. Frequent turnover and good profits. Raw material 
in the morning, cash in your drawer at night. You 
turn over your money invested a great many times a 
year, each time at a good profit. 

3. Low expenses. Many of the usual costs of doing 
business are eliminated. The business is cash, no 
customers’ books to keep, no bad debts, no waste or 
dead stock, no delivery costs, no advertising—the 
machine does that. 


Package Machinery Company Springfield Mass. 


esas San 


The machine in the window 
focuses this great demand right 
on your store. It stops the crowd 
and they come in and buy — 
kisses and whatever else you 
have to sell. 


7. Ease of expansion. If you 
want to move into a better loca- 
tion or open another store you 
can get your new store ready, 
move overnight and be doing 
business by noon the next day— 
no time lost. 


8. Safety. Profits begin as soon 
as you start your machine in the 
window. This, together with the 
small capital, frequent turnover, 
good profits, low expenses, simple 
manufacture and management, 
and great natural demand for 
kisses make it an unusually safe 
business. Everybody likes kisses. 


You see, now —don’t 
you?—that this business is 
well worth looking into. 
How many businesses, large 

or small, can stand this 
analysis? How many so 
thoroughly satisfy the fun- 
damental laws of business 
economics and at the same 
time make such an appeal to 
the psychology of crowds? 
Hadn’t you better look further into 
this unique business? 


There are four kinds of men who can advantageously 
go into the Candy Kiss Business. Are you one of them? 


(1) Do you want to have such a business of your 
own, make big profits on small capital and be inde- 
pendent? Then get our book. 


(2) Do you want to start some wide-awake young 
man in this business and divide the profits with him? 
Then get our book. 


(3) Have you a store or a group of stores and do 
you want to add a self-advertising profit-maker? 
Then get our book. 

(4) Are you a candy manufacturer, looking for 
bigger volume and profits? Get our book. 

“Your Opportunity in the Candy Kiss Business” 
answers the questions you want to ask and tells how 
to get into this business so as to make the most money. 
Fill out the coupon and send for this book right now. 


r------ COUPON. Fill out, cut out, and mail-----—- 4 
1 1 
: Package Machinery Company A-6-26-20 | 
1 Model K Dept. Springfield, Massachusetts : 
' Send your book on the Candy Kiss Business. 
; My present business is 4 
! I 
: Name I 

I 
; Address ) 


Chicago Office 
111 W. Washington St. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ANY home-loving people have made their 
homes delightful with the luxuries of 
this wonderful age. They have rightly 

accepted them as necessities, because the 
thousand and one fixtures and furnishings of 
marvelous construction and untold usefulness 
add to their sense of well-being and efficiency. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co,, Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of ‘Standard’ Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 
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But, how inconsistent and incomplete a1 
few of these otherwise beautiful home 
their ten-year-old plumbing. . 
Call on your Contracting Plumber. His 

edge of fixtures and of home sanitation m 
an important family counselor. Write for | 
logue, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the. 


s 


NEW YORE (EXPORT DEPARTMENT) |" to Bogda ne, SCLEVELAND wiicc, « « Saiaieald siaisin's/ole 3 sia\s/ois)ais'e ae EU GLE) *ALTOONATiisiy a osisisisele s\civioniss)p sinless ¢ 900 suk VEN DEL Tintin Gt Si eeld 
BOSTON.................).. | 486 DEVONSHIRE abi lee RT pe Oa pat eh seh 8 SE a acreage SAN FRANCGISCO12 71! 
PHILADELPHIA Tae. ye iees scutes ete Lalo WALNUT *COLUMBUS... 4. cS, Le eae ORT Re MAIN *LOS ANGELES......... 
WASHINGTON.................. SOUTHERN BLDG. : 1.0105 Bia ale, » Dems OS 0 a)ee. ely gieleisye + .« «++ MOO Mapa EAL DLO UALS VLG y, Camere naan eiprerce eieiata: inhale" « ahs 323 W. ATLANTA OFFICE, 1217 CITIZENS & SOUT 
*PITTSBURGH.... nt TH ee AAS WATER CANTON +... 0.05 cies cess esssieskhO6 SECOND ST., NE. *NASHVILLE. ... 000. .ces csp qssss ene O10 TENTH AVE, 8. DETROIT OFFICE....................414B 
PITTSBURGH "106 SIXTH *YOUNGSTOWN.. ve cseess sess. -458 W. FEDERAL *NEW ORLEANS.....................-.....846 BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE........... ....1010 STAND. 
*CHICAGO ...14 N. PEORIA *WHEELING.... SRM O es Gesweiai aisle cee coi CLO ae GOs *HOUSTON.............COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH SEATTLE OFFICE... 226 L. C 
45T LOUIS: cone . 810 N. SECOND *HUNTINGTON SECOND AVE, AND TENTH ST. *DALLAS . «5k. case edlne wees cece as eones 4900 MACESON *TORONTO, CAN... 

*EAST ST. LOUIS -.+....16 N, MAIN *ERIE, 35 2265" des micro piele’s etc LOU) Wek Wiksiae oe *SAN ANTONIO. 5 026 cocci atieeiss sw sciett teeala OROXA *HAMILTON, CAN..... 


If interested in plumbing fixtures for factories, write for book, “Factory Sanitation.” 


Service at *Standard” Branches In the cities marked (*) are carried complete lines of Plumbing and 


: P Heating Supplies;.Farm Lighting and Water Supply Systems; Tools 
and Supplies for Mills, Mines and Factories, also for the Water, Gas, Steam and Oil Tacnetios: Write or call on nearest branch. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


i Men and materials, methods and machinery, com- 
. bine here at Kohler to give the enameled plumbing 
ware which bears our name the lasting qualities of 
usefulness which make Kohler ware the symbol of 
durability. 


Men, skilled and painstaking; materials, tested and 
analyzed in our laboratories; methods, precise and 
scientific; machinery, much of which was made by 
our staff and is unduplicated anywhere —all these 
elements fuse into products of enduring life and 
usefulness. 


Whether bathtub, kitchen sink or lavatory, each 
Kohler product measures to standards of beauty, util- 
ity and durability before the word ‘‘Kohler,’’ in faint 
blue letters, is fused, inconspicuously but perma- 
nently, into the snow-white enamel. 


And so this word ‘‘Kohler’”’ has grown to be an ac- 
cepted standard among foremost architects, master 
plumbers and the public, not only as the symbol of 
beauty and utility but of durability as well. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRN CEE oI N ePRINCIPAL CITTES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 


a 
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Impregnating Paper 
Insulated Cable. 


LECTRICITY is the growing force 
of industry and civilization. Under 
its stimulus, methods of produc- 

tion and modes of living steadily and 
surely are changing. 

It has made power a common com- 
modity, turned on or off, as the tap water 
—measurable, as wheat or cloth. It has 
no limitations of time or place, serving a 
householder’s lamp or glowing stove, the 
huge motors of a speeding train, turning 
the shafts of a distant factory, equally 
available at the meridians of night and day. 

V 


The modern utilization of electricity 
depends in important degree upon the 
safe harnessing of its giant force. 

In this work Habirshaw has been an 
active and leading factor. Since the early 
days of the electrical industry Habirshaw 
researchengineers havebeencontinuously 
at work upon the practical problems of 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 


Incorporated 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 


eae ee Ne tee 


re 


electrical insulation. And they have 
contributed much to the modern knowl- 
edge and technic of this work. 


Great cables for the transmission of 
power of an immensity not to be com- 
passed by unaided imagination, as well 
as simple code wire which networks the 
walls of dwellings, are now designed and 
manufactured with the same precision, 
certainty and ample factors of safety 
with which the steel fabric of a great sky- 
scraper is engineered and built. 


In the Habirshaw plants production 
engineers have applied not only the find- 
ings of the research laboratories, but also 
the experience and methods of modern 
manufacturing, maintaining an output 
which meets the electrical engineer’s 
laboratory standards and anticipates the 
public request for moderation in cost. 


Habirshaw is setting the seal of safety 


mS 


Setting the Seal of Safety Upon 
Power Illimitable 


upon the power illimitable,and the stamp 
of economy also. 
v 

The economies of volume production 
can be supported only by the economies of 
national distribution. Habirshaw Insu- 
lated Wire and Cables are brought to 
every active market of the United States 
by the national warehousing and dis- 
tributing organization of the Western 
Electric Company. The facilities of this 
great concern supplementing Habirshaw 
engineering and manufacturing, render 
to the public a comprehensive service of 
production and delivery tothe point of use. 


Western Electric materials and equip- 
ment throughout safeguard electrical 
service, for all are standard as Habirshaw. 
Final assurance is gained by entrusting in- 
stallations only to your architect or quali- 
fied electrical engineers or contractors. 


Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 


Western Electric Company 


~ 


Incorporated 


Onieas in All Principal Cities 


_— 
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HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
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Plus Western Electric Com HHS SS ervice 
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sstopher Columbus surprised the 
World in 1492—the Traffic Truck 
surprised the whole world at $1495. 


oe 


Mac Fisheries Ltd., of England, 
greatest fish dealers in the world, 
led by Lord Leverhulme of Sunlight 
) fame, use Traffic Trucks. 


pe 


of the largest users of 2-ton motor 
ks in the United States hold their 
ping clerks responsible for over- 
ing their trucks. Besides instruct- 
the men, they have a sign on the 
t of each cab which reads, ‘‘DO 
. OVERLOAD, CAPACITY 4,000 


‘9 


i”? That’s a good reminder. 


or 


State of Kansas has recently passed 
ill to make the penalty from five 
ifteen years’ imprisonment for theft 
an automobile—every owner of a 
ffic Truck will tell you the pen- 
ought to be imprisonment for life. 


tr 


January 1, 1920, there were 373,000 
sr horses on farms and _ ranches 
1 there were 12 months prior to that 


fe 


ving things from where they are 
where you want them, at the low- 
cost, is the problem of transporta- 
‘—the Traffic Truck has solved it 
cutting in half the cost of hauling 


a teams. 


: Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000- 
capacity truck in the world. Built 
tandardized units. 


or 


affic Truck Specifications: 


i Seal Continental 3°4 x 5 motor; 
Jert transmission; multiple disc 
‘ch; Bosch magneto; Carter car- 
etor; 4-piece cast shell, cellular 
e radiator; drop forged front axle 
h Yimken roller bearings; Russel 
r axle, internal gear, roller bearings; 
l-elliptic front and rear springs; 
nch U-channel frame; Standard 
k tires, 34 x 314 front, 34 x 5 
r; 133-inch wheelbase; 122- 
h length of frame behind driver’s 
t; oil cup lubricating system; chassis 
nated, striped and varnished; driver’s 
y-back seat and cushion regular equip- 
mt. Pneumatic cord tire equipment 
xtra cost. N 


Chassis $1495 factory 


tr 


iffic Truck chassis equipped with 
, hoist, steel dump body (painted 
| varnished), no extras required. 
90 complete, at factory. 


ar 


Notice to Dealers: 

is Traffic policy to make direct con- 

tions in every city, town and village 

the United States and Canada. 

@ demand for Traffics has made it 
ssary to quadruple the production 
ear. 

dealers are getting in line now 
ture Traffic franchises. 

u have no time to lose. 


q 


~ 
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Martin ¥. Falk Paper Ec En. 


PAPER BAGS 


GUMMED - WRAPPING - PRINT GROCERS NOTION - SUGAR 


COTTON ~ SEAISLAND - SEINE 


BOND - TISSUE - PARCHMENT MILLINERY - SHIRT.- LAUNORY FLAX - HEMP - PAPER MAKERS 
WAX - GLASSINE - BUILDING CONFECTIONERY - FLOUR - NAIL. TUBING + MEXICAN - SAUSAGE 
CREPE - TOILET - TARREO BANANA - COFFEE - POULTRY JUTE --- LINEN - -- TINSEL 


MINNEAPOLIS SAINT PAUL - DULUTH - SUPERIOR 


February 21st, 1920. 


fii gl ciiae bs Sataaeie Op aogier % Sesh: 


Mth fr 
MAMeAPOHS, 


The B. L. Eckes Company, inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter our order for another Traffic Truck for imme- 
diate delivery to be used at our St. Paul end Minneapolis 
houses. Attached you will find check for $525.00, as a 

deposit on truck. 


_ The Traffic Truck, which we bought from you ‘last November 
was driven with full capacity load from Minneapolis to 
Superior, Wisconsin, a distance of 140 miles, through the 
greatest snow storm of the season. This truck has been 
put through the most severe test in doing heavy hauling 
at our Duluth and Superior houses. 


It certainly has proven that it will do all that can be 
expected of a 4000 pound capacity truck. 


Trusting you will be able to make immediate delivery, I 
remain, 


Very truly yours, . 
* PAPER COMPANY 


Mi 


Send for Catalog Today 
Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-Ib. capacity trucks in the world. 
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Blinding, dazzling, dangerous and illegal beams from plain glass lenses Deflected, controlled and Tegal ught from Patterson-Lenz 
e 
Legal E very where —and a Ten-Feold Better Li 
OW, as you know, most States forbid the glare-light— to the car and far away, it lights everything about. A) 
that dangerous, dazzling beam that blinds everyone. makes objects seem as they are. 
So do countless cities and smaller communities. In the many Be Careful When You Change 


laws there are many requirements, but the Patterson-Lenz 


meee: themiall. The need for glareless light has brought out some 


of new-type lenses. Measure any type that’s offered } 
quirements which we cite. 


The Patterson-Lenzis a revolutionary invei 


It makes your full light legal everywhere. 
But there are other requirements which are 


equally essential. They should also be considered. Note the teceinianufacs It is the result of three years of optical exper 
The laws are for protection, but ideal night-light is bab been coi pres tation in the field of deflected light, achieving 
important, too. WARNER- LENZ and had for years been thought impossible. 
The Chief Necessities aeiedetiine S The Patterson-Lenz kills the awful glare- 
First, a glareless light which any eye can Nason: Peeex east ee yesh aee light not by ia 
face. The Patterson-Lenz is scientifically con- SerinpeBooth Michell Atle Hen aus apd (area ae is a a 
structed of 4 prisms and 18 cylinders, the prisms Weateictaaichens oy e yas ts ee tas i ie Me . 
to deflect and control the light, the cylinders to ae ae ee eS Pct f. CECE ays OOOO a ag TROL than 42 3 
: : ; oir rom the ground—the legal requirement—ye 
give the essential spread. Ree rele ier never have to dim it or turn it off. 
Next, a fairly far-reaching light. The Patter- Gardnce Si agporont See your dealer or write us. But be careft 
son-Lenz lights the road ahead from 500 to 800 feet. "TRUCKS: to be misled. See that the name Patterson: 
Then a widespread light. That is to light ee ah is embossed on the lens. 
the curves and curbs and corners. The Patterson- Wich en Go change today. You are missing much | 


Winther 


Lenz lights the whole field of driving vision. Close 


night you drive without the Patterson-Lenz. 


WARNER-LENZ 


PATTERSON-I 


PRICES PRICES 
Diameter Per Pair Diameter Pe 
in Inches : in Inches 

71% to 9, , rs 1% to 9, 
inclusive . . $3.50 ITTLE need be said about the Warner- Standard Equipment. Mr. A. P. Warner, inclusive . . 
eee ne Lenz. It is still the premier lens in the inventor of the Warner Speedometer, ae ane 
inclusiv . : . ™ ° - = 
101 to 12, the diffusion field. There are over two js pehind the Warner-Lenz and the 1014 to 12, 
inclusive . . 5.00 million pairs in daily use, proving their inclusive . ./ 


West of the Rocki, 
per pairextra. Ino 
send name and mode 


; 5 : Patterson-Lenz with his reputation, his 
West of the Rockies, 25c supremacy. Over 36 engineering heads of P é 
per pairextra. Inordering 


send name and model of car celebrated automobile companies have enthusiasm and his unqualified personal 


tested, approved, and adopted the guarantee—a sufficient endorsement for 
Warner-Lenz and the Patterson-Lenz, as experienced motorists. 


Y 
i 


outh 


Chicago, Illi 
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_ Progressive Industry quickly gives preference to the process 
| which can show its advantages over other methods—the 


modern way is to do it electrically 


Stationary Arc Welding 
Set is easily installed for Set permits of maxi- 
operation mum use — 


Other G-E Industrial Heating Equipment: 


Tilting Type Electric 
Brass Melting Furnace 
—2250 Ibs. per hour Self-Regulating Bench 
Type Electric Melting 
Pot for metals— 


Bulletin 69703 


Electric Rivet Heater 

is essential to quick 
work well done— Booklet B-3514 
Bulletin 69701 


Electric Soldering Iron 
—Production Helps in 


Look for this mark 
of leadership in 
electrical development 
and manufacture 


GE NEO ROA YT 


Portable Arc Welding 


E LE Col Ror e@ 


Concentrated high heat efficiency, 
which immediately fuses the metal, 
is obtained by electric arc welding 


Utilize electric heat 
to the utmost 


HE essential value of electric heating equipment to modern industrial 
development is apparent in the large demand for various installations 
of this order to meet increased production schedules. 


Slow and laborious processes which retard production must give way 
to units that employ electric heat—and one of the most essential of the 
improved methods is electric arc welding. 


Electric arc welding maintains advantages in quantity, quality and cost— 
wherever iron or steel is to be joined in repair work, salvage, or original 
manufacture. The utilization of its possible applications extends over 
steel and iron works—boiler shops—foundries—repair shops—machine 
shops—and innumerable other industries. 


Anunusual simplicity and elasticity of operation have been perfected in the 
designs of Stationary and Portable Arc Welding Sets manufactured by 
the General Electric Company. This equipment can be provided for either 
group or single operator service, and generator can be driven by any source 
of power—engine, belt, d-c. or a-c. motor. Send for Bulletin 48932-A. 


To stimulate correct operation, the General Electric Company has estab- 
lished an Arc Welding School at Schenectady which ‘offers exceptional 
training in horizontal, vertical, and overhead welding under actual pro- 
duction conditions—free to a limited number of men. Bulletin No. 48953 
sent on request. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Address Desk 43-503 
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THE 


GYPT was one of the great 
granaries of the ancient world. 
Today the Twin City 12-20 is 

going to the land of the Pharaohs to 

enable it far to surpass its old agricul- 
tural leadership. 


What an interesting spectacle! The 
most modern of tilling machines at 
work under the shadow of the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids. 


It is the symbol of world-wide 
progress. "Twin City 12-20 is literally 
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Forty Centuries — 
are Watching the — 


Twin City 


“fon the road to everywhere’’— the rep- 
resentative of America’s best tractor 
science—the product of one of the 
largest institutions, with unusual facili- 
ties for combining surplus power with 
the great strength and light weight of 
heat-treated alloy steels. 


The same quality is found through- 
out the I'win City line of Tractors, 
All-Steel Threshers and Motor Trucks. 
‘Built to do the work — not to meet a 
price’’. 


MANUF ACTURERS OF 12-20, 16-30, 25-45, 40-65, 60-90 Tractors — 22-42, 28-48, 36-60 All-Steel Threshers — and 2 ton and 314 ton Trucks 


Power Farming 4B 


Branches: 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Des Moines, Ia. Wichita, Kan. 
Great Falls, Mont, Denver, Colo. 
Fargo, N. D. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Canadian Distributors: 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada 
Ltd.—Winnipeg, Manitoba; Regina, Sask.; 

Calgary, Alberta. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Selling Products of 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


CITY 


Equipment 


Distributors: i 
Frank O. Renstrom Co., San Eri 
Angeles, Stockton, Oakland, and | 
Calif. 
Baskerville & Dahl Co., Watertdf 
Southern Machinery Co., Atlan K 
R. B. George Machinery Co., Dh 
ton, Amarillo, San Antonio, Texas} 
ley, La. 
Shannahan & Wrightson Hardware ? 
Maryland. 
Export Offices: 
Minneapolis Steel & Machiner( 
154 Nassau Street, New York 
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ULL gears drive a rubber-mill, light 
belts a knitting frame, while a bucket 
elevator requires chain and sprocket. 
one of these drives can economically do 
work of another—because the work 
eis different. 


the same reason motor trucks require 
Tent drives. Work done on a boulevard 
it the same as work done in mud and ruts. 
Osing a truck by ton-rating or body design 
never compensate for the wrong drive. 
yet in the sale of many trucks the system 
five is utterly ignored. 


se things, and more, Kelly-Springfield 
Wvered in the study of vocational trucking. 
y proved the clearness of Kelly’s vision in 
(ago adapting the drive to its work. We 
(build three types: heavy duty double 
in; sturdy, fast overhead; light, speedy 


en. er fa Le ee 


mm KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
SS SSSOOOIarnmm=u ores 
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worm. Nor do we neglect body design or 
ton-rating in applying the principles of voca- 
tional trucking. 


To be sure, Kelly has the advantage of 
lessons learned in fifteen years of truck- 
building. Before most trucks of today were 
even conceived, Kelly was manufacturing all 
the vital parts of the Kelly truck. Mere 
assembly was not considered. 


In this time, too, Kelly-Springfield has been 
building up and welding into a unit an organiza- 
tion of highly skilled workmen. And the goal 
of that unit has been a truck of reliability, of 
endurance, of flexibility, of economy—a 100% 
transportation service, the accomplishment of 
which lies in vocational trucking. 


That Kelly reaches this goal is also assured by 
our ability actually to apply the principles of 
vocational selection of trucks to local conditions. 


The 

Big Brother 
to the 
Railroads 


THREE DRIVES: 
heavy duty double chain, 
worm and 
overhead. 

A variety of wheelbases. 


OHIO 
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“['m Still a Tire Use 


(An Advertisement by Barney Oldfield ) 


When I was building special 
tires for my racing cars, I was 
never interested in such things 
as short cuts in production, sav- 
ings on materials, or lowering of 
labor costs. 


What I wanted was tires that 
would stand up. ‘Tires I could 
trust! Tires on which I could 
confidently, actually bet my life! 


FIELD TIRE 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 


dl. 
* 
June 2) 


My tire ideals haven't chang | 
bit since I became a manufact; 


I must be able today to take. 
of Oldfield Tires at random ; 
our stock, and ride them as | 
as I ever drove for inter} 
record or on trans- -conting 
trip, and with that same old q 
dence. As a matter of fat 
often do that very thing. © 


These Oldfield Tires are still users’ 
for I’m still a tire user and I’m ¢ 
job today, watching production j; 
closely as I did years ago when m 
cially built tires were coming thi 


Your Oldfield Tires must be as gq) 
mine; that’s the whole Oldfield i 
a nut shell. 


Can’t you see that these are the 
you should be riding today? 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE 


BARNEY ee eae 


PRESIDEN 


CLEVE LAN Dp 
ExportDepartment: 42 Broadway, New Yoi 
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The Fourth of a Series on the Story of Industrial Justice 


eee rich and powerful employer, with the adjuncts of education and great 
business training, holds in his influence something more than the means of 
a subsistence for those he employs; he holds their moral well-being in his keep- 
ing, insofar as it is in his power to hold their morals. He is something more 
than a producer; he is an instrument of God for the upbuilding of the race.” 


| the modern employer, according to the 
troll D. Wright, formerly Secretary of 
ind the father of the first Employers’ 
Law of 1887. 


ae Employer prove before the bar of the 
at he is a worthy instrument for the up- 
of the race? 

mployer’s answer is to point to sunswept 
| filled with contented workmen; to bet- 
‘schemes, in the way of profit-sharing, 
issociations, housing and recreation; and 
¥ conception of his duty toward his in- 
nployees, as embodied in recent Work- 
ympensation Laws. 

*the injured workman is assured of lib- 
apensation and efficient medical service 
of injury; his family receives a generous 


payment if death occurs. The State fixes the 
amount, and the Employer is bound to pay—it is 
one of his contributions to Industrial Justice. 

Since 1887, when the principle of the Employ- 
er’s liability was first definitely laid down, the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
has stood with the Employer, insuring him at 
actual cost against the risk of accident and at the 
same time rendering the fullest justice to the 
Employee. 

The history of the American Mutual has been 
the history of the growth of industrial justice in 
America. 

Today it is the oldest, largest, and strongest 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company in America. 

Its pre-eminence is built on this splendid 
record :— 


In 33 years it has returned to its Policyholders 
never less than 30% of premiums paid. 


It ‘has developed a nation-wide Engineering 
Service which has succeeded notably in prevent- 
ing accidents, in increasing plant efficiency, and 
in satisfying and protecting both employers and 
employees. 


It has extended its service to automobile in- 
surance, and has given the automobile owner 
thorough protection—and an annual saving of at 
least 30% of his premium. 


Write us today of your insurance problem, 
whether Workmen’s Compensation, Employers’ 
Liability or Automobile. We are serving many 
of the greatest corporations in America and a 
host of automobile owners. We can serve you. 


MERICAN MUTUAL 
ILITY INSURANCE CO 


Home Office: 245 State Street, Boston. 


The American Mutual writes the 
great total of approximately 307% of all 
Mutual Liability Insurance in America 


CHARLES E. HODGES, President 


Branches in Principal Cities 


The American Mutual in 33 years 
has returned to its Policyholders never 
less than 30% of their premiums paid 
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EFTLY rolled and cut, 

fried a rich gold-brown 
in this sweet, pure lard, | | / 
sprinkled with powdered | 
sugar and eaten hot—is it 
any wonderthatthedough- . 
nut is the American pastry? 


Swift’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 
is packed for you in three conven- 
ient sizes—2, 5 and 10 Ib. tins net. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


wilts “Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
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“ Laughing Water’’— one 
of many unusual Indian 
designs in Oregon City 
Robes which we weave 
». for the Indian Tribes. A 
wariety of beautiful color- 
ngs. Priced $12 to $20. 


Jacobs’ { 


=a ice 


he oytul Indian Blanket 


OREGON LITY WOOLEN MILLS 


OREGON CITY, OREGON, USA, 


FOUNDED IN ff fy) 2 zohh 
(864 — BY 1+ ef, 


<0, 


eee a ae 
Wh of k wee i abtral fi 
+f ave fs oa... i. =i 
2 


UNE—when all the world is out of doors! When the leaf-bowered Pa eS SS AV»; : Wy 
road and the sparkling wave invite your soul to loaf! bee Fak d At Rei + \ ‘h, | 
: (Gi fs OM) RY (LS 4 
For many years Jacobs’ Oregon City Robes have added to the (rhe Gi Ye aS yay 
pleasure of a trip to the seashore or lakes or mountains or woods.  $—— PW ss ae 
The robe colorings are beautiful—Indian designs like the one illus- Woven Where Wool 1S UTOW. 


trated above—so true and perfect that we even weave them for the 


Indians of the West. And, too, there are Scotch plaids of many clans. EG 


Their superb quality is‘the same today as half a century ago, when the pioneers 
who blazed the trail to the West demanded sturdy woolens. Jacobs’ Oregon City 
Woolens have always been awarded highest honors—first at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, 1876; last at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915. 


Leading stores everywhere are showing these splendid Indian and Motor Robes 
now! An interesting story of Western Woolens will be sent to you upon request. 


Oregon City Woolen Mills 
Founded in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
‘ Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 
Sales Offices—New York Chicago Minneapolis 
Portland Seattle Salt Lake City 


Merchants —Send for new catalog of Ovegon City Robes, in actual colors. Prompt deliveries.” 


Jacobs 


Oregon City 


Makers of 


Overcoats Motor Robes 
O O i : S Mackinaws Indian Blankets 
Flannel Shirts Blankets 
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